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LUCIUS  SEPTIMIUS  SEVERUS. 

PROM  A.  D.  193  TO  211. 


Biography.  THE  Sceptre,  which  was  wrested  from  the  dying 
bauds  of  Pertinax,  passed  for  a short  time  into  those  of 
From  Didius  Julianus;  an  individual  who  had  no  recoin- 
a.  n.  niendation,  besides  his  great  riches,  to  the  power  and 
193.  rank  which  were  thereby  conferred  upon  him.  But,  as 
to  the  few  occurrences  which  took  place  in  his  reign 
reflected  the  movements  of  his  successor  rather  than 
his  own  plans  for  conducting  the  Government,  we  have 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  devote  a separate  head  to 
the  brief  and  troubled  period  during  which  he  occupied 
the  Throne.* 

•me  of  the  The  death  of  Pertinax  was  indeed  followed  by  events 
Inspire  which  supplied  to  the  lloman  People  the  most  inelan- 
,Ier  ***•  choly  evidence  that  their  liberty  no  longer  existed,  even 

Vrtiaax.  'n  ,,ume  5 Pf»ve  rise,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  painful 

apprehension  that  the  affair*  of  their  Country  were 
thenceforth  to  be  directed  by  the  caprice  and  selfishness 
of  an  armed  Democracy.  And  these  anticipations  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  realized,  had  not  the  stern  cha- 
racter and  unbending  firmness  of  Severn t*  checked  the 
progress  of  military  domination,  punished  the  seditious 
insolence  of  the  Pretorian  Guurds  and  by  strengthen- 
ing at  once  the  authority  of  the  Sovereign  and  of  the 
Laws,  secured  the  peace  of  the  Empire,  and  the  due 
balance  of  its  several  parts. 

* Impe-  No  sooner  hud  the  Praetorians  completed  their  rebel- 
*J  Throne  lion,  by  the  murder  of  the  Emperor,  than  they  resolved 
jpo*©d  to  jo  derive  from  the  crime  which  they  bad  committed  all 
le,  and 

i refused  “ — 

. Didius  • Spsrtisn,  m Did.  Julian,  c.  I,  2.  Dioo  Curius,  lib.  Ujtiii. 
ilisnut.  Herodun.  lib. ii. 
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the  advantages  that  the  ambition  of  one  class  of  citizens,  Luriu* 
and  the  timidity  of  the  rest,  encouraged  them  to  expect.  SfptinUa* 
Having  fortified  their  Camp,  and  thereby  precluded  all  Se»«rus.^ 
direct  communication,  either  with  the  Senate  or  the 
People,  they  instructed  one  of  their  number  to  mount  k D 

upon  the  rampart,  and  proclaim  that  the  vacant  Throne  jgg' 

was  immediately  to  be  exposed  to  sale,  and  would  be  tl>’ 

given  to  him  who  should  make  the  most  liberal  offer.  211. 

The  first  who  presented  himself  as  a purchaser  of  the 
bloody  spoils  of  Pertinax,  was  his  father-in-luw,  Flavius 
Sulpicianus,  a Member  of  the  Senate,  and  Prefect  of 
the  City.  But  scarcely  had  he  time  to  specify  the 
donation  by  which  he  meant  to  gratify  the  cupidity  of 
the  Soldiers,  when  a formidable  competitor  appeared  in 
the  person  of  Didius  Julianus;  who,  incited  by  the 
ambitious  vanity  of  his  wife  and  daughters,  determined 
that  the  Imperial  Purple  should  not  be  disposed  of  at 
a low  or  unworthy  price.  He  hastened  to  the  Camp, 
where  Sulpicianus  was  still  urging  his  bargain  with  the 
merccnury  Guurds ; and,  finding  that  the  latter  had 
offered  such  a sum  as  would  have  allowed  to  each 
Soldier  about  a hundred  and  sixty  pounds  of  our 
money,  he  instantly  declared  his  readiness  to  make  an 
addition  of  fifty  pounds  more  to  every  individual.  He 
suggested,  at  the  same  lime,  that  were  his  rival  exalted 
to  the  Empire  he  might  be  induced  to  exercise  the  very 
power  with  which  they  had  clothed  him,  to  uveuge  the 
death  of  his  son-in-law  ; a consideration  which,  added 
to  the  extravagant  terms  on  which  he  had  consented  to 
purchase  their  suffrages,  decided  the  judgment  of  the 
Pretorians  in  favour  of  hia  claim.  The  gates  of  the 
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Bingnphy.  Camp  were  immediately  thrown  open  to  the  successful  he  had  recourse  to  all  the  means  by  which  he  might  Lucius 
— v— — ' candidate  ; where,  with  loud  acclamations,  he  was  escape  reflection  on  the  past,  and  repel  the  numerous  ^pomim 
From  declared  Emperor,  and  received  the  allegiance  of  its  fears  and  anxieties  which  could  not  but  connect  them-  Sevefvs- 


a.  d.  turbulent  inhabitants.  At  the  request  of  the  latter,  he 
193.  appointed  a*  their  Commanders,  Julius  Flavius  Geneulis 
and  Tullius  Crispinus,  and  promised  to  forget,  or  to 
forgive,  the  competition  which  he  had  sustained  at  the 
hands  of  Sulpiciunus.* 

Indignation  The  transactions  now  described,  are  said  to  have 
of  the  Peo-  taken  place  within  a few  hours  after  the  murder  of 
pie.  Pertinax.  Sorrow  and  imlignatinn  continued  to  fill  the 

streets  of  Rome,  when  the  Fnetorians,  in  order  of 
battle,  entered  the  City  to  conduct  the  new  Emperor 


selves  with  every  prospect  into  the  future.  1 ■ 

But  S parti  an  refuaes  his  belief  to  this  account,  as  mm 
being  founded  entirely  on  false  report,  maliciously  cir- 
culated  by  the  enemies  of  Didius : asserting,  that  the  1o  ’ 
new  Prince  did  not  taste  food  in  the  Palace  until  the  211. 

body  of  Pertinax  had  been  carefully  removed;  that  he 
displayed  a thoughtful,  and  even  melancholy,  frame  of 
mind  throughout  the  whole  evening ; and  that,  so  far 
from  spending  the  night  in  mirth  and  jollity,  he  gave 
way  to  the  most  serious  reflections  on  the  critical 


to  the  Senate-house,  and  ufterwards  to  the  Palace  of  situation  in  which  he  found  himself  placed,  and  on  the 
the  Cubans.  The  resentment  of  the  People  broke  out  steps  which  it  might  be  necessary  for  him  to  adopt, 
in  various  acts  of  violence  against  the  venal  Soldiery.  Nor  were  his  fears  excited  without  a sufficient  rea-  DiNlceiioa 
They  attacked  them  from  the  tops  of  the  houses  with  son.  On  the  Throne  of  the  greatest  Empire  in  the  of  the  P™- 
stones  and  abusive  language;  upbraiding  them  as  world,  he  saw  himself  without  a friend,  and  even  P***  *"•* 
traitors  and  enemies  of  their  country  : while  (he  latter,  without  a counsellor.  The  Praetorians  themselves  were  fMr*  of 
eager  to  preserve  the  life  of  Julianus,  at  least  until  ashamed  of  the  Prince  whom  their  avarice  had  induced  D,d,ttV 


he  should  fulfil  (he  conditions  upon  which  he  hud  them  to  elect;  nor  was  there  a citizen  who  did  not 

been  raised  to  the  Empire,  surrounded  him  with  their  regard  his  elevation  with  disgust,  as  an  indelible  stain 
shields,  and  at  length  placed  him  in  safety  in  the  midst  on  the  Kotnun  character.  The  higher  Orders,  whose 
of  the  trembling  and  degraded  Senate.  This  obse-  conspicuous  station  and  ample  possessions  exacted  the 

quious  assembly  was  compelled  to  express  its  ap-  strictest  caution,  dissembled  their  sentiments,  and  met 

probation  of  every  thing  which  had  been  done  ; to  the  affected  civility  of  their  new  Sovereign  with  smiles 

confirm  the  election  of  the  Camp ; and  even  to  con-  of  complacency,  and  expressions  of  dutv.  We  com* 

grululate  the  Country  on  the  happy  event  which  had  posed  our  looks,  soys  Dion  Cassius,  and  endeavoured 

called  it  together.  They  conferred  upon  Didius  all  to  appear  jnvful,  whilst  our  hearts  were  tom  with  grief 

the  offices  and  dignities  which  belonged  to  the  Imperial  and  rage,  but  the  People  at  large,  who  were  not 

estate  ; enrolled  his  Family  in  the  order  of  Patricians  ; influenced  by  similar  motives,  gave  the  freest  vent  to 

and,  finally,  bestowed  upon  his  wife  and  daughters  the  their  passions.  When  Didius.  on  the  following  day, 

highest  titles  that  were  ever  used  by  the  female  issued  forth  from  the  Palace,  they  loaded  him  with  the 

members  of  a reigning  House.f  coarsest  invectives.  They  invoked  upon  his  head  the 

Characterof  Our  only  authorities  for  the  Life  of  Julianus  are  wrath  of  the  Gods ; prayed  that  the  sacrifice  which  he 
Juliana*,  Dion  Cassius,  Herodian,  and  Spartian.  The  first  of  was  about  to  offer  up  might  be  blasted  under  his  hands; 

^anc^f*"  ^ese  Historians  was  a personal  enemy  of  the  Emperor;  and  concluded  by  rejecting  the  largess  by  which 

ITuumam  whosc  character  and  motives  he  uniformly  represents  in  he  hoped  to  conciliate  their  esteem,  or  bribe  their 

the  most  unfavourable  light.  Herodian  likewise  was  a acquiescence.  Conscious,  meanwhile,  of  their  own 


contemporary,  and  influenced  by  sentiment*  not  more 
friendly  to  the  reputation  of  Didius.  The  last  of  the 
three  Annalists,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  lake  pleasure 
in  opposing  the  statements  of  his  two  predecessors ; 
and  hence  he  exhibits  the  conduct  of  Julianus  in 
colours  much  more  attractive,  both  before  he  rose  to 


weakness,  and  looking  upon  the  Guards  who  surrounded 
the  Capital  rather  as  enemies  than  as  friends,  they 
implored  the  aid  of  the  Legions  which  served  in  the 
Provinces,  and  besought  them  to  deliver  the  Empire 
from  the  burden  and  disgrace  with  which  it  was  now 
oppressed. 


the  fatal  eminence  to  which  his  ambition  aspired,  and 
during  the  short  period  that  he  was  allowed  to  retain 
possession  of  it.  We  are  informed  hy  Dion,  that  when 
the  successor  of  Pertinax  entered  the  Palace,  the  first 
object  which  struck  his  eyes  was  the  mutilated  body  of 
that  Sovereign;  which,  instead  of  treating  with  the 
decent  honours  which  belonged  to  the  remains  of  a 
friend  and  of  a Prince,  he  passed  by  with  neglect,  or 
spumed  with  derision.  He  viewed,  with  equal  con- 
tempt, the  plain  dishes  which  had  been  prepared  for  the 
Imperial  table,  and  gave  orders  that  an  entertainment 
of  great  expense  and  delicacy  should  forthwith  be  got 
ready,  as  more  suitable  to  his  station,  his  wealth,  and 
his  refinement.  It  is  added,  that  he  played  at  dice 
while  the  corpse  of  his  predecessor  lay  unburied  under 
the  same  roof;  that  he  issued  instructions  for  the  acting 
of  a dramatical  piece,  in  which  the  celebrated  Pantomime, 
Py lades,  might  display  his  wonderful  talents ; and  that. 


In  such  circumstances,  all  the  arts  of  Julianus  proved  They  invite 
fruitless,  and  he  could  not  long  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fate  tk*  l*n»vtn- 
which  awaited  him.  The  indignant  appeal  of  Uie 
Homan  People  first  reached  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  them* aid 
where  Severn*  commanded  an  active  and  devoted  •f^ainat  the 
army ; and  was  soon  afterwards  conveyed  to  the  shores  Prwtoriaaa. 
of  Syria  and  of  Britain,  where  Pescennius  Niger  and 
Clodius  Alhinus  exercised,  respectively,  a similar  power. 

The  intelligence  that  the  Throne  of  the  Cwsars  had 
been  disposed  of  by  public  auction,  drove  the  three 
armies  to  a simultaneous  revolt ; while  the  Generals, 
more  eager,  perhaps,  to  occupy  the  place  of  Pertinax 
titan  to  punish  his  murderers,  resolved,  without  delay, 
to  conduct  their  forces  into  Italy,  where  alone  they 
could  effectually  redress  the  grievances  of  their  country- 
men.* 

Julianus  who  had  not  the  slightest  apprehension 
respecting  the  fidelity  of  the  Legions  in  Britain  and 


• Spartian  e.  3-  Dion  Cassius,  lib,  Ixitii.  » Sm/purimno  aiiqttid 

ttoctrei,  qno d Imperator  rasr  n» htturi. 

f Spar  nan  tm  Lhd.  Julian  c.  3,  KlW,  t dam,  Madia  ScmntU/a,  et 
tUia  rjmt  August*  tunt  uypf Unite. 


• Dion  Cassias,  lib.  lsxBi.  p.  83S,  836.  Heredia*. lib.  ii.  p 486. 
Sp&roanus  quotes  the  following  verse,  as  esprestive  of  the  opinions 
entertained  of  the  three  Generals : 

Opftmm  car  Fmecm  (Xtyer,)  bon  ms  Aftr%  prunt***  Albmt. 
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Rioeraphy.  TOyncum,  confined  all  his  fears  to  the  Syrian  Army 
under  the  command  of  Niger.  When,  indeed,  he  heanl 
trorn  ihul  Severn*  was  about  to  take  the  field  against  him, 

A-  ®*  he  proceeded  to  the  Senate  in  the  greatest  con-sterna- 

tion,  and  demanded  that  the  Proconsul  in  Pannonia 
l should  be  declared  a public  enemy,  and  even  that  every 

* Soldier  who  after  a certain  day  continued  to  follow  his 

standard,  should  be  pronounced  to  have  forfeited  his 
life.  Meanwhile,  at  the  head  of  his  corrupted  and 
faithless  Guards,  the  feeble  Emperor  had  recourse  to 
such  means  of  defence  as  suggested  themselves  to  his 
unpractised  mind  ; marching  the  several  Cohorts,  amid 
the  execrations  and  laughter  of  the  People,  from  the 
Camp  to  the  ground  where  they  were  wont  to  exercise, 
and  from  that  ground  back  again  to  the  Camp. 

As  the  competition  of  the  three  Generals,  already 
named  for  the  Sceptre  of  the  Roman  Empire,  involved 
that  Country  once  more  in  the  horrors  of  Civil  war,  we 
shall  follow  the  example  which  is  set  before  us  by  zElius 
Spartianus,  and  give  a short  account  of  their  character, 
their  history,  and  the  grounds  of  their  respective  pre- 
tensions. 

Character  of  Of  Pescennius  Niger  we  may  confidently  assert,  that 

lVtccnniui  he  was  the  most  popular  Commander  of  his  Age.  Owing 
few  advantages  to  birth,  the  eminence  to  which  he  rose 
was  altogether  attributable  to  his  personal  merit  and 
professional  talents.  His  courage  and  success  in  the 
conduct  of  several  arduous  campaigns,  recommended 
him  to  the  favour  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  even  of  the 
less  penetrating  Commodus  ; both  of  whom  were  taught 
to  regard  him  as  one  of  the  ablest  officers  to  whom 
they  could  intrust  the  interests  of  the  public  service. 
He  was  raised  to  the  Consulship  by  the  unanimous 
recommendation  of  the  army  which  hud  fought  under 
his  command ; taking  precedence  of  Severn*,  who,  in 
the  same  year,  was  appointed  his  colleague.  He  was 
next  elevated  to  the  Government  of  Syria,  where  his 
wise  administration  procured  for  him  the  esteem  of  the 
Soldiers,  and  the  love  of  the  natives.  His  rigid  disci- 
pline improved  the  valour  and  confirmed  the  obedience 
of  the  former ; whilst  the  gentle  Asiatics  were  charmed 
with  the  mildness  and  affability  of  his  manners,  and 
particularly  with  the  countenance  which  he  bestowed 
upon  their  pompous  superstition,  in  the  ceremonies  of 
which  he  is  reported  to  have  taken  an  active  part. 

Hi,  rtidii.  No  sooner  had  Didius  purchased  the  Throne, 
tion  to  than  the  voice  of  the  Roman  People  invited  Niger 

rwolt.  to  assume  the  Imperial  Purple,  and  to  revenge  the 

death  of  Pertinax,  The  wishes  of  the  Legions  coin- 
cided with  those  of  the  Citizens  ; prompting  the  waver- 
ing General  to  declare  his  sentiments,  and  to  receive 
from  their  hands  the  insignia  of  his  high  office,  as 
Master  of  the  East  and  of  the  West.  Ascending  the 
tribunal,  accordingly,  he  reminded  his  troops  that  the 
Empire  had  been  shamefully  exposed  to  public  sale,  and 
bought  by  a man  who  boasted  no  distinction  besides 
that  which  arises  from  the  possession  of  gold : that 
their  countrymen  in  Italy  were  calling  aloud  for  ven- 
geance, and  had  even  named  the  person  whom  they 
thought  the  fittest  to  remove  the  disgrace  which  recent 
occurrences  had  affixed  to  their  character : and  that  as 
such  an  undertaking,  on  their  part,  could  have  no 
honour  were  they  not  solicited  to  engage  in  it  by  those 
whose  interest*  were  most  at  stake,  so  it  would  betray 
an  equal  want  of  courage  and  of  patriotism,  were  they 
to  reject  the  prayers  of  the  many  thousands  of  Citizens 
who  now  implored  their  assistance.  “ 1 have,  there- 


fore,” he  continued,  ” judged  it  proper  to  consult  you,  Lucius 
and  to  have  your  opinion  as  to  what  is  most  expedient  S«pi*m*us 
to  be  done,  on  this  critical  and  very  important  conjunc-  ®em,nk 
ture.  I shall  now  be  determined  by  your  advice ; and 
in  pursuing  the  path  which  you  shall  point  out,  our  ^ v 
fortunes  will  be  inseparably  linked  together.  If  success  193 
shall  crown  our  efforts,  the  glory  and  happiness  result-  to 
ing  from  the  restoration  of  our  Country's  honour,  will  211. 
be  enjoyed  by  you  not  less  than  by  me. 

This  address  was  received  by  the  Soldiers,  as  well  as  His  want  of 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch,  with  the  loudest  accla- 
mntions.  They  proceeded  to  salute  the  Proconsul  P™™ 
Emperor  and  Augustus,  and  to  invest  him  with  the  B* 
Purple  and  such  other  badges  of  supreme  authority  as 
suited  the  circumstances  under  which  the  election  had 
taken  place.  The  new  Monarch,  attended  by  a nume- 
rous train,  went  immediately  to  the  principal  Temples 
of  the  City,  to  return  thanks  to  the  Gods;  from 
these  he  was  conducted,  with  the  same  pageantry,  to 
his  house,  which  he  found  adorned  with  branches  of 
laurel,  Civic  crowns,  and  all  the  other  emblems  of  Im- 
perial dignity  which  distinguished  the  habitation  of  the 
Ctesars.  The  hopes  which  Niger  reposed  in  the  co- 
operation of  his  Oriental  allies  were,  in  like  manner, 
completely  realized.  All  the  Provinces  of  Asia  Minor, 
from  the  Syrian  Gates  to  the  iEgcan  Scu,  approved  the 
choice  of  the  Legions.  The  Princes,  too,  who  exercised 
a delegated  power  beyond  the  Euphrates,  congratulated 
the  Roman  General  on  his  elevation,  and  offered  him 
their  homage  and  their  services.  Ambassadors  arrived 
at  Antioch  from  the  remoter  Kings  and  States,  who 
made  haste  to  acknowledge  him  as,  at  once,  their 
master  and  protector.  Pescennius  listened  to  their 
professions  of  loyulty,  but  respectfully  declined  the 
assistance  of  their  arms ; relying  upon  the  stability  of 
the  position  which  he  had  already  attained,  and  cherish- 
ing the  assurance  that  he  would  be  every  where  received 
as  the  undisputed  ruler  of  the  Roman  world.* 

Herodian  suggests,  that  the  mind  of  Niger  was  not 
capable  of  resisting  this  sudden  tide  of  fortune.  He 
flattered  himself  that  his  accession  would  be  undis- 
turbed by  competition,  and  unsluined  by  Civil  blood ; 
and  whilst  he  enjoyed  iu  imagination  the  vain  pomp  of 
triumph,  he  neglected  to  secure  the  means  of  victory. 

Instead  of  entering  into  a negociaiion  with  the  power- 
ful Annies  of  the  West,  whose  resolution  might  decide, 
or,  at  least,  must  balance,  the  mighty  contest ; iustead 
of  advancing,  without  delay,  towards  Rome,  where  his 
presence  was  impatiently  expected*  he  trifled  away,  in 
the  luxury  of  Antioch,  those  precious  moments  which 
were  diligently  improved  by  the  active  spirit  of  his 
rival. t In  a word,  his  security  was  his  ruin,  and  his 
confidence  of  success  paved  the  way  to  a complete  and 
irretrievable  overthrow  ; but  before  we  describe  the 
more  politic  conduct  of  Scverua  which  led  to  this  result, 
we  shall  devote  a few  sentences  to  the  character  and 
situation  of  Clodius  Albinus,  the  Governor  of  Britain. 

This  distinguished  Commander  derived  his  pedigree  History  and 
from  some  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of  tJic  old  character  <>t 
Republic.  At  a very  early  period  of  life,  he  manifested  Ctodiu* 
a strong  inclination  for  the  military  profession ; and  lou*' 
having  received  an  appointment  suitable  to  his  rank,  he 
soon  merited  the  esteem  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus.  He 
commanded  the  Legions  in  Bithynia  at  the  lime  when 


* HerodUa.  lib.  ii.  p.  501.  Dioo  Cassius,  lib.  Ixxiii.  p.  842. 
f Sparbau.  in  Pactum.  jVi g.  HerodiM.  lib.  ii.  p.  518. 
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Biography.  A vidius  Crassus  revolted  against  Marcus  Aurelius.  On 
this  important  occasion,  his  fidelity  to  his  Prince  was 
Prom  the  means  of  preventing  a great  effusion  of  blood,  us 
a.  d.  we|j  BS  0f  confining  the  spirit  of  disaffection  to  the 
1^3  particular  Province  in  which  it  originated,  lie  likewise 
distinguished  himself  in  the  reign  of  Com  mod  us,  by 
^1  ' bringing  to  a successful  issue  several  battles  against 
the  Barbarians  on  the  Rhine  and  on  the  Danube,  Such 
services  entitled  him  to  the  honours  and  confidence  of 
the  command  which  he  held  when  Didius  Julianus 
usurped  the  Empire ; and  his  Civil  rank,  though  not  so 
clearly  ascertained,  appears  not  to  have  been  inferior  to 
that  which  he  had  earned  as  a Soldier.  Still,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  form  a just  idea  of  his  true  character.  Under 
the  Philosophical  cloak  of  austerity  and  self-denial, 
which,  in  his  Age,  was  sometimes  assumed  to  supply  the 
place  of  virtues  which  no  longer  existed,  he  stands 
accused  of  concealing  most  of  the  vices  that  degrade 
Human  nature.*  But  his  accusers,  it  ought  to  be 
remembered,  are  those  venal  Biographers  whose  in- 
terest led  them  to  decorate  the  fortune  of  Severus,  and 
to  trample  upon  the  ashes  of  an  unfortunate  rival. 
Temperance,  or,  at  least,  the  well-studied  appearance 
of  that  quality,  recommended  him  to  the  good  opinion 
of  Aurelius ; and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Governor 
of  Britain  ever  served  the  son  of  that  Emperor,  either 
as  the  minister  of  his  cruelties,  or  as  the  associate  uf 
his  dissipation. 

Confidence  When  employed  in  *Britain,  he  is  said  to  have  re- 
placed in  ceived  from  the  latter  Prince  a confidential  communica- 
Commodoi.  *’on*  ac(lua'nt'n£  him  w'*l*  the  treasonable  designs 
° of  some  discontented  Generals,  and  authorizing  him  to 

declare  himself  the  guardian  and  successor  of  the 
Throne,  by  assuming  the  title  and  ensigns  of  Cresar.  In 
the  Life  of  this  Commander,  written  by  Capitoliuus,  the 
letter  of  Commndus  is  recorded  at  full  length  ; though, 
we  must  add,  that  there  are  circumstances  connected 
with  its  production  which,  in  the  opinion  of  several  com- 
petent Critics,  have  rendered  its  authenticity  extremely 
questionable.  But  it  is  dear,  that  Albinus  declined  the 
dangerous  honour,  which  would  have  marked  him  for 
the  jealousy,  or  involved  him  in  the  approaching  ruin,  of 
his  Imperial  Master.  He  courted  power  by  nobler,  or,  at 
least,  by  more  specious  arts.  On  a premature  report  of 
the  death  of  the  Emperor,  he  assembled  his  Troops ; 
and,  in  an  eloquent  discourse,  deplored  the  numerous 
evils  of  despotism,  described  the  happiness  and  glory 
which  their  ancestors  had  enjoyed  under  the  Consulur 
Government,  and  declared  his  firm  resolution  to  pro- 
cure once  more  for  the  Senate  and  People  their 
wonted  and  Constitutional  authority,  lilts  popular 
harangue  was  answered  by  the  loud  acclamations  of  the 
Army,  and  received  at  Rome  with  a warm  sentiment  of 
gratitude  and  hope.  Safe,  both  in  the  possession  of  a 
Province,  which  was  removed,  by  its  local  situation, 
from  any  sudden  ebullition  of  caprice  on  the  part  of  the 
Sovereign,  and.  also,  in  the  attachment  of  a body  of  men, 
formidable  alike  for  their  discipline  and  their  numbers, 
Albinus  heard  unmoved  the  chidings  of  Commodus, 
maintained  towards  Pertinax  a studied  reserve,  and 
declared  loudly  and  firmly  against  the  usurpation  of  the 
HU  Revolt  contemptible  Julianus.  The  convulsions  which,  upon 
from  DUliu*  this  latter  event,  shook  the  whole  of  Italy,  gave  a 
Juliana*,  renewed  consequence  to  the  patriotic  feelings  which  he 


was  supposed  to  cherish,  and  to  the  liberal  maxims 
upon  which  he  professed  to  reinstate  the  Government. 
Had  be  been  on  the  spot,  and  ready  to  avail  himself  of 
the  opening  affections  of  the  People,  he  might  have 
mounted,  with  equal  ease  and  safety,  the  Throne  from 
which  Didius  must  have  been  compelled  to  descend. 
But  his  distance  from  the  seat  of  power,  and  the  delay 
inseparable  from  the  transportation  of  a large  Army 
from  Britain  to  the  Italian  shores,  and,  above  alt,  the 
rapid  movements  and  active  vigilance  of  Severus,  ren- 
dered his  hopes  and  his  advantages  altogether  illu- 
sory.* 

Lucius  Septimius  Severus.  whose  plans  now  demand  1 
our  attention,  was  a native  of  Africa,  and  was  descended  f 
from  an  Equestrian  family.  Upon  coming  to  Rome  In  ® 
early  life,  he  received  the  lienefit  of  a liberal  education,  j 
and  was  subsequently  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a Senator 
by  the  favour  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  His  youth,  it  is 
said,  did  not  escape  untainted  by  the  impurities  which 
disgraced  the  Capital ; and  on  one  occasion,  it  is 
added,  he  was  tried  for  a flagrant  crime  at  the  tribunal 
of  Didius  Julianus,  whom  he  afterwards  deposed  and 
murdered.  Having  held  the  usual  offices  which  quali- 
fied a candidate  for  the  Consular  chair,  Severus  was 
intrusted  with  several  military  appointments  of  great 
honour  and  importance.  He  served  in  Africa,  in  Spain, 
and  in  Gaul,  and,  finally,  obtained  one  of  the  most 
desirable  commands  in  the  Empire,  that,  namely,  of  the 
Legions  employed  in  Pannonia,  to  defend  the  hanks 
of  the  Danube  against  the  inroads  of  the  barbarous 
Tribes  who  dwelt  beyond  it. 

When  the  news  was  conveyed  to  him  that  Julianus  I 
had  ascended  the  Imperial  Throne,  rendered  vacant  by  " 
the  assassination  of  Pertinax,  he  resolved  to  seize  the  Jj 
opportunity  which  was  thereby  presented  for  gratifying  c 
the  ambition  which  had  long  lurked  in  his  bosom.  The  a 
memory  of  the  late  Emperor  was  dear  to  the  Legion*  f 
of  Pannonia,  because,  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  ^ 
they  had  often  advanced  to  victory'  under  the  guidance 
of  his  standard,  and  had  learned,  from  his  personal  con- 
duct, the  most  valuable  parts  of  their  profession  as 
Roman  soldiers.  Severus  lost  no  time  in  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  reverence  and  affection  for  their  murdered 
Prince.  He  painted  in  the  most  lively  colours  the 
horrid  crime  which  had  been  committed  upon  the  body 
of  a distinguished  General,  as  well  ns  upon  the  Majesty 
of  Rome.  He  unfolded  in  his  speech  the  intolerable 
insolence  of  the  Pnetorian  Guards,  their  want  of  prin- 
ciple, and  their  effeminate  weakness;  he  promised  to 
his  Soldiers  a donative  exceeding  in  amount  that  with 
which  Julianus  purchased  the  Crown,  and  he  concluded 
by  exhorting  his  willing  auditors  to  assume  their  arms, 
and  vow  a complete  revenge. 

Less  powerful  motives  than  those  presented  by  *1 
Severus,  would  have  been  found  sufficient  to  animate  ® 
the  Soldiers  of  Illyricum  to  engage  in  an  enterprise  11 
which  promised  to  gratify  at  once  their  anger  and  their 
avarice.  Their  ardour  carried  them  to  salute  their 
Chief  on  the  field  by  the  names  of  Emperor  and 
Augustus,  to  which  he  requested  them  to  add  the 
popular  appellation  of  Pertinax,  whose  assassins  they 
had  undertaken  to  punish.  That  the  warmth  of  their 
zeal  might  not  evaporate  by  delay,  he  gave  immediate 
orders  to  prepare  for  the  march  ; and,  calling  to  mind 


♦ Spartlao.  in  Clod.  Dion  Cutiaa,  lib.  Ixxiii.  p.  637, 

Herodiaa.  lib.  ii.  p.  513;  lib.  HI.  p.  521., 


* Spartian.  im  Clod.  stlUn..  c.  2.  Dion  Cauius,  lib.  Ixxv.  p.  651. 
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Biography,  a saving  of  Augustus,  that  a Pannonian  Army  might  in 
ten  days  appear  in  sight  of  Home,  he  resolved  by  a 
from  celerity  proportioned  to  the  greatness  of  the  occasion, 
*•  u*  to  revenge  Pertinax,  depose  Julianus,  and  receive  the 
l!)3.  homage  of  the  Senate  and  People,  before  bis  competi- 
tors could  be  apprized  of  his  success,  or  even  of  his 
designs.  During  the  whole  expedition,  he  scarcely 
allowed  himself  any  time  for  food  or  for  sleep  ; march- 
ing constantly  on  fool,  and  sharing  with  the  meanest  of 
the  soldiers  all  the  fatigues  and  privations  incidental* 
to  so  rapid  a movement.  Crossing  Pannonia  and  the 
Alps  with  unahated  speed,  he  descended  into  the  plains 
of  Italy  before  it  was  known  that  he  had  left  his  camp 
on  the  Danube. 

The  wretched  Didius,  whom  the  revolt  of  Niger  had 
filled  with  terror,  was  still  more  alarmed  when  he  heard 
of  the  insurrection  in  Illyricum.  He  thought  himself 
prepared  to  dispute  the  Empire  with  the  Governor  of 
Syria ; but  in  the  sudden  and  irresistible  invasion  of 
the  Pannonian  legions,  he  saw  his  inevitable  fate.  He 
perceived  at  once,  says  Spartian,  what  the  consequences 
would  be  ; predicting  that  neither  himself  nor  Niger 
should  reign  long,  but  that  the  supreme  power  must 
necessarily  fall  to  the  lot  of  Severn* ; who,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  it,  he  added,  would  deserve  more  thun  either 
of  them,  the  hatred  of  the  higher  Orders,  and  the  detes- 
tation of  every  man  in  the  Empire.  But  still  desirous 
to  protract  the  term  of  life  and  of  Government,  he  im- 
plored the  Senate  to  interpose  its  authority  in  his 
behalf,  to  declare  the  Pannonian  General  Bn  enemy  to 
his  Country ; to  induce  the  soldiers  to  withdraw  from 
his  standard  ; and  to  supersede  him  in  his  command 
by  the  appointment  of  a successor.  Besides  these 
public  steps,  Didius  is  said  to  have  had  recourse  to  the 
more  unjustifiable  means  of  assassination  ; and  to  have 
employed  for  this  purpose  a Centurion  named  Aquilius, 
who  had  already  given  proofs  of  his  talent  by  the 
murder  of  several  Senators. 

But  the  decrees  of  the  Senate  and  the  arts  of  the  asas- 
sin  were  equally  disregarded  by  Severus,  who  during 
his  march  did  not  once  put  ofT  his  armour,  and  was,  at 
the  same  time,  constantly  surrounded  by  a chosen  band 
of  six  hundred  devoted  soldiers,  who  never  lost  sight 
of  his  person  till  they  saw  him  enter  in  safety  the  gates 
of  Home.  Julianus,  therefore,  had  no  resource,  but  in 
the  doubtful  courage  and  fidelity  of  the  Praetorians. 
Fear  and  shame  prevented  them  from  immediately  de- 
serting his  standard  ; but  they  trembled  at  the  name  of 
the  Pannonian  Legions,  commanded  by  a resolute  and 
experienced  General,  and  rendered  hardy  by  combating 
with  the  barbarians  on  the  frozen  banks  of  the  Danube. 
Accustomed  to  earn  their  pay  by  dictating  to  their 
masters,  rather  than  by  serving  them,  the  corrupted 
soldiers  at  Rome  could  not  endure  the  fatigues  of 
war,  to  which  they  had  long  been  disused  ; for  in  pur- 
suance of  the  policy  of  Augustus,  who  maintained  his 
active  armies  on  the  frontiers,  the  Guards  who  sur- 
rounded the  city  had,  it  is  probable,  never  seen  an 
enemy,  and  had  ceased  of  course  to  practise  any 
other  tactics,  than  such  as  were  necessary  for  the  pacific 
duties  of  a palace.  Dion  accordingly  informs  us,  that 
they  were  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  every  military 
art.  The  enraged  elephants,  whose  uncouth  appear- 
ance, it  was  hoped,  would  strike  terror  into  the  Army 
of  the  North,  threw  their  unskilful  riders  ; while  the 
awkward  evolutions  of  the  marines,  dratted  from  the  fleet 
of  Misenum,  were  an  object  of  ridicule  and  contempt 
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to  the  populace."  Julianus,  meanwhile,  distrustful  of 
the  skill  not  less  than  of  the  honour  of  his  troops,  be- 
gan to  fortify  the  City,  and  even  to  prepare  his  dwelling- 
house  for  the  casualties  of  a siege  ; and  in  these  occu- 
pations his  fear  and  anxiety  found  a suitable  employ- 
ment, until  Severus  had  passed  the  vallies  of  the  Ap- 
pennies,  and  was  already  giving  a little  needful  repose 
to  his  Legions  in  the  district  of  Intenunniu,  about 
seventy  miles  from  the  Capital. 

As  the  last  expedient  which  seemed  likely  to  avert  the  rv^ih  of 
danger  with  which  he  was  threatened,  Didius  instructed 
the  Senate  to  appoint  Severus  his  coll  cage  in  the  Em-  J^l^f*** 
pire.  Hut  the  lutter  was  determined  to  reign  atone,  yt.vt.r,„. 
and  accordingly,  by  means  of  emissaries,  whom  he  hud 
sent  from  the  Army  into  Rome,  he  laboured  to  seduce 
the  Guards  from  their  allegiance  to  Julianus ; promising 
tint,  if  they  would  abandon  their  pusillanimous  ruler, 
and  give  up  the  actual  murderers  of  Pertinax  to  the 
punishment  which  they  deserved,  he  would  pardon  the 
rest  of  their  number  without  farther  inquiry.  The 
fickle  Praetorians  whose  show  of  resistance  was  an  un- 
willing tribute  which  they  paid  to  regard  for  character, 
and  to  their  fear  of  the  conqueror,  gladly  complied 
with  the  proposed  conditions  ; surrendered  the  greater 
part  of  the  assassins ; and  made  known  to  the  Senate, 
that  they  no  longer  bore  arms  against  the  Governor  of 
Pannonia.  That  body,  therefore,  immediately  assembled 
at  the  request  of  the  Consuls,  declared  the  Throne 
vacant ; placed  Pertinax  among  the  Gods ; and  unani- 
mously resolved  that  Severus  should  be  received  as  the 
lawful  Sovereign  of  the  Roman  People.  Julianus,  at 
the  same  time,  was  condemned  to  suffer  instant  death. 

A Tribune  and  some  soldiers  were  commanded  to  execute 
the  sentence ; who,  finding  the  irresolute  old  man  in  a 
private  chamber  of  the  Palace,  severed  his  head  from 
his  body  in  the  midst  of  unavailing  and  unmanly  lumen- 
tations.t 


These  steps  were  taken  while  the  new  Emperor  was  Camion 
yet  at  a considerable  distance  from  the  Capital,  and  and  policy 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  proceeded  more  from  the  s*vwu<* 
terror  of  his  power,  than  from  any  affection  tor  his 
person.  Amid  their  preparations  to  celebrate  his  acces- 
sion, the  Roman  People  could  not  conceal  their  suspi- 
cions of  his  character,  and  their  uneasiness  at  his  ap- 
proach. There  waa  no  Order  of  the  inhabitants  who 
had  not  some  cause  to  dread  his  anger.  The  Senate 
had  lately  passed  against  him  an  intemperate  decree  ; 
the  multitude  had  unequivocally  manifested  their  pre- 
ference of  Pescenni  us  Niger ; and  the  Pretoria  ns,  not- 
withstanding his  secret  assurances,  could  not  divest 
themselves  of  apprehension  in  respect  to  his  ulterior 
designs.  Nor  was  the  conduct  of  Severus  calculated 
to  remove  their  fears;  for  although  the  voice  of  the 
Senate  had  declured  in  his  fuvour,  and  their  hands  hud 
already  removed  the  principal  obstacle  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  wishes,  he  continued  to  advance  in  a 
hostile  attitude,  and  to  adopt  the  same  measures,  as 
if  he  had  been  passing  through  the  country  of  an 
enemy. 

The  result,  indeed,  proved  that  his  precautions  were  He  din- 
dictated  by  the  intention  of  effecting  a very  important  »*•«? 

object.  It  was  not  enough  that  he  had  gained  the 
suffrages  of  the  Prstorian  Guards  ; he  resolved  to  de- 
prive them  of  the  power  of  repeating  so  nefarious  a 
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Bio^rafiliv.  transaction,  us  that  which  placed  Didius  on  the  Throne. 

For  this  purpose,  he  issued  an  order  to  those  haughty 
From  ami  venal  troops,  that  they  should  hold  themselves  in 
*•  J*  readiness  to  receive  him  upon  his  approach  to  the  City, 
•"*  in  a large  plain  near  the  walls,  without  their  arms,  and 
2 only  arrayed  in  the  habits  of  ceremony  in  which  they 
were  wont  to  uttcnd  the  Emperor.  Their  compliance 
on  this  occasion  arose  from'  their  just  fear*,  not  less 
than  from  a sense  of  duty ; but,  as  the  Roman  soldiers 
never  wore  offensive  armour,  except  when  in  the  field, 
or  about  to  engage  an  enemy,  the  PraMorian*  could 
not  reasonably  question  the  peculiarity  of  the  instruc- 
tions under  which  they  now  acted.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, were  they  drawn  up  ill  front  of  the  Imperial  lent, 
than  the  Paiinuniun  Legions  advanced  with  levelled 
spears,  and  surrounded  their  whole  Body  ; upon  which, 
Severn*  mounted  the  tribunal,  and  with  a menacing 
look  and  angry  voice,  reproached  them  in  die  bitterest 
terms  with  the  murder  of  Pertiuax,  with  their  shameful 
behaviour  in  the  sale  of  the  Empire,  and  particularly 
with  their  perfidious  and  cowardly  conduct  to  the  indi- 
vidual, whom  they  had  so  unworthily  raised  to  the 
Throne.  He  reminded  them,  that  no  punishment  which 
he  could  inflict  was  adequate  to  the  enormity  of  their 
offences,  and  that  it  was  only  out  of  hi*  great  clemency, 
and  from  an  invincible  reluctance  to  shed  the  blood  of 
Romans,  that  he  was  induced  to  spare  their  lives.  But 
as  a friend  to  his  Couutry,  he  subjoined,  he  could  no 
longer  permit  them  to  retain  the  important  trust  which 
they  had  so  often  betrayed  ; he  therefore  disbanded 
them  with  every  circumstance  of  ignominy,  deprived 
them  of  their  splendid  dress  and  ornaments,  and  banished 
them  for  ever  from  Rome,  adding  a solemn  declaration, 
that  if  any  one  of  their  number  should  be  found  within 
a hundred  miles  of  the  Capital,  he  would  be  instantly 
put  to  death.* 

Hr  enter*  The  Prwtorians  made  no  attempt  to  oppose  the  exe- 

Hnme  m a cution  of  this  command.  Severn*,  indeed,  to  prevent 

conqueror.  0f  any  gudden  impulse  of  rage  or  of  despair, 

had  sent  a detachment  of  his  Illyrians  to  occupy  their 
camp,  and  seize  their  arms,  and  thereby  to  secure  the 
full  accomplishment  of  his  patriotic  intentions.  After 
this  act,  which  savoured  not  less  #f  justice  than  of  Po- 
litical wisdom,  he  made  preparations  for  his  formal 
entry  into  the  City;  which  was  conducted  in  a manner, 
combining  so  much  magnificence  with  military  pomp, 
as  to  impress  the  Citizens  with  mingled  awe  and  re- 
apect.  The  Army  passed  the  gates  in  order  of  battle  ; 
displaying  Colours,  which  had  witnessed  their  triumphs 
over  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  Rome;  and 
earning  the  standards  of  the  degraded  Pnetorians  in 
an  inverted  position,  denoting  that  those  masters  of  the 
Imperial  Throne  had  ceased  to  enjoy  power.  On  the 
following  day  he  convened  the  Senators,  whom  he  ad- 
dressed in  a mild  and  plausible  speech  ; setting  forth  the 
motives  which  had  induced  him  to  relinquish  the  tran- 
quillity of  a private  station,  and  to  charge  himself  with 
the  weighty  cares  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  drew 
the  outlines  of  an  excellent  plan  of  Government,  which 
he  informed  them  it  was  his  resolution  to  pursue  on  all 
occasions,  with  the  concurrence  and  support  of  the 
National  Council.  He  praised  the  gentle  administration 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  which,  he  assured  them,  was  to  be 
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the  model  of  his  own  ; and  in  assuming  the  name  of  tada* 
Pertiuax,  he  gave  a pledge  that  he  would  likewise  re-  Sepiimius 
vivo  the  wise  and  temperate  policy  of  that  Emperor. 

He  expressed  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  all  arbitrary 
and  tyrannical  proceedings ; and  protested  that  so  far  *?r*Mn 
from  lending  an  ear  to  informers,  those  enemies  of  ** 
social  peace  and  confidence,  he  would  at  all  times  visit 
their  ofliciousncss  with  the  severest  punishments.  He  on 
even  bound  himself  by  an  oath,  not  to  take  awuv  die 
life  of  any  Senator  without  the  consent  of  the  whole 
body,  and  gave  orders  that  his  resolution  should  be  in- 
serted among  their  decrees ; branding  with  eternal 
inlainy  the  person  and  deseendents  of  every  individual, 
whether  Prince  or  Subject,  who  should  be  found  guilty 
of  violating  so  humane  a statute. 

His  auditors  listened  with  an  incredulous  silence;  p — fiTfiiur 
the  more  discerning  part  of  their  number  being  per-  of  tbr  n«« 
fectly  convinced,  that  the  real  character  of  Severn*,  Kmprror. 
which  combined  cruelty  with  dissimulation,  would  soon 
belie  his  fair  professions.  Their  fears  were  soon 
proved  to  be  too  well  founded ; for  no  Emperor  ever 
pul  to  death  so  great  a number  of  Senators,  and 
among  other*  the  very  Nobleman  who,  at  his  de- 
sire, moved  for  the  decree  which  was  meant  to  secure 
their  lives,  it  was  with  more  unfeigned  satisfaction, 
therefore,  that  they  proceeded  to  perform  the  lost  rites 
to  the  memory  of  Pertinax,  whom  they  hud  loved,  and 
whose  loss  they  continued  to  regret.  Severus  pro- 
nounced his  Funeral  oration  with  an  affecting  eloquence, 
and  perhaps  with  a sincere  grief;  and,  by  extolling  the 
virtues  which  had  secured  their  esteem,  he  endeavoured 
to  satisfy  the  ftoraan  People,  that  in  himself  they  hud 
found  a worthy  successor  to  the  power  and  dignity  of 
the  Empire.  Dion  Cassius,  who  assisted  at  the  cere- 
mony of  the  Imperial  apotheosis,  takes  pleasure  in  re- 
citing the  minutest  details  of  the  Funeral  pageant ; but 
Severus,  who  acted  his  part  in  the  ritual  with  becoming 
gravity,  and  every  suitable  demonstration  of  sorrow, 
had  no  sootier  discharged  a duty,  which  reasons  of 
State  as  well  as  the  superstition  of  his  countrymen  re- 
quired at  his  hands,  than  he  threw  aside  the  Civic  robes, 
and  again  buckled  on  his  armour.* 

Aware  thul  both  Niger  and  Albinus  had  entertained  He  tempo- 
hopes  of  succeeding  Didius  Julianus,  and  that  the  with 
former,  in  particular,  had  been  culled  to  the  Throne  by  A,^,DUk« 
the  united  voice  of  the  Citizens  of  Rome,  he  required  J"aJJer*to 
not  to  be  told  that  he  would  soon  have  to  defend  in  the  a ftttl  mu- 
field  of  battle  against  experienced  Generals,  the  sceptre  trslity. 
which  he  had  wrested  from  the  dying  hands  of  a feeble 
old  man.  A*  soon,  therefore,  us  he  had  appointed  hi* 
two  son*- in-law  to  the  Consulship,  and  formed  a Preto- 
rion  Guard  out  of  the  most  faithful  and  robust  of  his 
Illyrian  Cohorts,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  necessity 
of  meeting  Niger  before  he  should  advance  into  the 
Italian  Provinces.  But  before  he  set  out  from  the 
Capital,  he  resolved  to  secure  the  neutrality  of  Albinus ; 
who,  while  the  Emperor  was  engaged  in  his  Eastern  war, 
might  have  crossed  over  from  Britain,  occupied  the 
vacant  seat  of  Empire,  and  opposed  his  return  even 
from  a successful  campaign,  with  the  authority  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  force  of  his  unbroken  Legions.  With 
this  view,  he  wrote  to  the  British  Governor  a letter  filled 
with  expressions  of  confidence  and  attachment ; etu 
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Biography,  treating  him  to  take  a share  in  the  burden  of  Govern* 
— ■ s/***  ment,  and  to  assume  the  title  of  Ca*sar,  as  the  next 
Fmm  heir  to  the  Crown.  Alhinus,  who  was  of  an  open,  cre- 
A‘  D*  dulous  disposition,  allowed  himself  to  fall  a victim  to 
193.  jhe  arts  of  his  rival;  and  forgetful  at  once  of  his  pa- 
g1.0.  triotic  professions,  and  his  jealousy  of  supreme  power, 
he  accepted  the  precarious  rank  which  was  offered  to 
him  as  the  reward  of  his  abstinence.  Severn*,  on  his 
part,  omitted  nothing  which  could  give  to  his  deceitful 
favour  all  the  appearance  of  sincerity.  He  caused  the 
agreement,  between  him  and  the  Governor  of  Britain, 
to  be  ratified  by  a decree  of  the  Senate ; coined  money 
with  the  name  and  impression  of  the  new  Caisar  ; ap- 
pointed him  his  colleague,  in  the  Consulship  for  the 
ensuing  year ; ordered  statues'  to  be  erected  to  him  ; 
and,  in  a word,  granted  him  ull  the  honours  und  dis- 
tinctions which  could  flatter  him  into  unsuspicion. 
Till  the  contest  with  Pescennius  was  decided,  the  crafty 
Emperor  treated  the  person  whom  he  had  doomed  to 
destruction  with  marks  of  esteem  and  regard.  Even  in 
the  despatch  which  communicated  the  news  of  his  vic- 
tory over  Niger,  he  addressed  Alhinus  as  the  brother  of 
his  soul  und  of  his  Empire,  and  entreated  him  to  pre- 
serve the  Armies  and  the  Republic  faithful  to  their 
common  interest.  But  it  is  added  by  the  same  Ilisto 
rian  who  relates  the  facts  now  stated,  that  the  messen- 
gers who  were  intrusted  with  this  letter,  were  desired  to 
accost  the  Casar  with  respect,  to  solicit  a private  au- 
dience, and  to  plunge  their  daggers  into  his  heart.  It 
was  not  until  Alhinus  discovered  this  flagrant  instance 
of  perfidy,  that  he  perceived  the  necessity  to  which  he 
w as  reduced  of  defending  himself  by  arms  against  the 
head  of  the  Empire.* 

He  re*olves  In  undertaking  the  war  with  Niger,  the  Imperial 
o«  war  will  Commander  displayed  his  usual  talent  and  foresight. 
N''B*an  »d  He  sent  a strong  body  of  troops  from  Illyricum  to  oc- 
vanta**  * Cupy  the  most  important  places  in  Thrace ; equipped 
onr  His  the  fleets  at  Ravenna  and  Misenum  to  convey  his 
troops.  Legions  into  Greece ; and  even  despatched  an  armament 
into  Africa,  in  order  to  keep  up  a communication  be- 
tween the  Capital  and  those  countries  on  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  whence  it  derived  a large 
portion  of  its  provisions.  It  was  his  intention  to  carry 
hostilities  into  Asia,  before  Pescennius  could  have  an 
opportunity  of  penetrating  his  designs,  or  of  as- 
sembling such  an  army  as  might  enable  him  to  dispute 
their  execution. 

But  Niger  was  roused  from  his  dream  of  confidence 
sooner  than  his  rival  had  anticipated  ; and,  summoning 
his  forces  at  the  most  convenient  station,  he  passed 
over  into  Europe,  and  established  his  head-quarters  at 
Byzantium.  After  a fruitless  attempt  at  negotiation, 
in  which  it  is  probable  neither  party  was  sincere,  the 
sword  was  first  drawn  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perin- 
thus.  The  action  appears  not  to  have  been  of  any 
farther  consequence,  than  that,  as  it  was  begun  by  the 
troops  of  Niger,  it  afforded  a pretext  to  his  wily  anta- 
gonist, for  declaring  the  Governor  of  Syria  an  enemy 
to  his  Country.  Scvenis,  still  convinced  that  the  fate  of 
the  Empire  must  be  decided  in  the  Asiatic  Provinces, 
sent  his  army  across  the  Hellespont.  Landing  near 
Cyzicus,  they  found  the  enemy  prepared  to  receive 
them,  under  the  command  of  .Emilianus  the  Proconsul. 
A battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Generals  of  Severus 
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gained  an  important  victory.  The  Legions  of  the  East  burin* 
were  broken  and  dispersed,  and  /Emilianus  fled  first  Septm»iu§ 
to  Cyzicus,  and  afterwards  to  another  city  in  the  interest  •s*vcnt* 
of  his  master,  where,  ut  the  instigation  of  the  conque*  m * 

rors,  he  was  cruelly  put  to  death.* 

This  defeat  awakened  at  once  the  fears  and  the 
resentment  of  Niger.  Stimulated  by  the  desire  of  re-  JO  * 
venge,  he  posted  into  Bitliynia,  where  he  had  left  a gjj 

powerful  reserve  ; and  collecting  the  scattered  remains  Niger's 
of  the  army  which  had  fought  under  .Emilianus,  he  army  again 
resolved  to  try  his  fortune  once  more  in  the  field.  The  ****••* 
hostile  Generals  met  near  Nica?a.  Candidus  acted  as 
the  Lieutenant  of  Severus,  and  Niger  commanded  his 
own  troops  in  person.  The  conflict  which  followed,  is 
described  as  having  been  very  obstinate  and  bloody, 
but  victory  at  length  declared  for  the  Emperor.  Pes- 
eennius,  in  consequence  of  his  loss,  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  Bithynia,  Galatia,  and  Cappadocia, 
and  to  seek  a defensive  position  offered  by  the  strong 
ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Taurus.  The 
advance  of  the  victorious  army  was  for  some  time  suc- 
cessfully checked  by  the  Syrian  Legions,  who  availed 
themselves  of  the  natural  inequalities  of  the  country  to 
erect  works,  and  to  guard  the  defiles  which  opened 
into  the  plains.  A violent  storm  at  length  accomplished 
what  the  spears  of  the  Illyrian  warriors  could  not  effect. 

The  troops  of  Niger  were  driven  from  their  strong- 
holds, and  forced  to  continue  their  retreat  through  the 
unprotected  fields  of  Cilicia. 

This  unfortunate  Commander  meanwhile  had  raised 
considerable  levies  in  the  Province  of  Syria ; among 
which  were  found  nearly  all  the  young  men  at  Antioch, 
who  were  firmly  attached  to  his  person  and  his  cause. 

Their  zeal,  however,  was  not  supported  by  those  military 
qualities  which  distinguished  the  veteran  Cohorts  to 
whom  they  were  to  be  opposed  ; nor  rendered  effective 
by  that  sedulous  discipline,  which  not  unfrcquently 
supplies  even  in  young  troops  the  want  of  experience 
in  actuul  warfare.  Niger  chose  for  his  encampment 
a plain  near  (he  city  of  Issum,  not  far  from  the  spot 
whereon  Alexander  obtained  his  great  victory  over 
the  host  of  Darius,  Anulinus  and  Valerius  were  Nij?er  <!c- 
now  at  the  head  of  the  Army  of  Severus  ; Officers  of  fcated 
high  reputation  in  the  service  of  the  Empire,  and 
heartily  devoted  to  the  interests  in  which  they  were 
engag^i.  The  conflict  which  ensued  was  conducted 
with  much  skill  and  resolution  on  both  sides ; and 
although  a professional  reuder  might  find  many  question- 
able particulars  in  the  account  which  is  given  of  it  by 
Herod  inn  and  Dion  Cassius,  it  admits  not  of  any  doubt 
that  victory  continued  long  suspended  between  the  rival 
Chiefs,  and  that  it  did  not  finally  declare  in  favour  of 
Severus,  until  more  than  twenty  thousand  of  his  adver- 
saries were  cut  to  pieces.  The  vanquished  leader  fled 
from  the  field  of  battle  to  Antioch,  where  his  mild 
Government  had  rendered  him  very  popular ; but  find- 
ing that  city  in  great  consternation,  he  detennined,  as  it 
was  thought,  to  seek  an  asylum  among  the  Parthians, 
to  whom,  as  tributaries  or  allies  of  the  Roman  People, 
he  had  found  various  opportunities  of  showing  kind- 
ness. Whatever  might  be  his  intentions,  the  activity 
of  the  conqueror  prevented  him  from  realizing  them  ; 
for  apart)  of  horsemen,  who  were  sent  iu  pursuit,  over- 
took him  before  he  could  pons  the  Euphrates,  slew  him 
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on  the  spot,  and  cutting  off  his  head,  carrier!  it  hack  in 
triumph  to  their  camp  on  the  Hellespont.* 

This  sippial  victory  would  nt  once  have  put  an  end  to 
the  war  in  the  East,  had  not  Byzantium,  the  only  regu- 
lar fortress  at  that  time  on  the  shores  of  the  narrow 
sea  which  divides  Europe  from  Asia,  received  within  its 
walls  the  routed  adherents  of  the  Syrian  Governor. 
A strong  garri-Min,  and  a fleet  of  five  hundred  ships 
which  anchored  in  its  roads,  enubled  the  city  to  resist 
the  power  of  Severus  during  a blockade  of  three  years. 
The  citizens  and  soldiers  were  animated  with  equal 
resolution ; and  as  many  of  the  latter  despaired  of 
obtaining  pardon  from  the  enraged  conqueror,  they 
determined  to  bury  themselves  in  its  ruins,  rather  than 
fall  into  his  hands.  The  strength  of  the  place  was 
rendered  still  more  available  hy  the  skill  of  an  engi- 
neer named  Priscus,  who  employed  in  its  defence  all 
the  mechanical  powers  which  were  known  to  the  An- 
cients. But  famine  at  length  triumphed  over  all  the 
resources  of  art  and  of  courage,  and  Byzantium,  at  the 
end  of  the  third  year,  was  compelled  to  open  her  gutes 
to  the  besiegers.  The  Magistrates  and  soldiers  were 
put  to  the  sword,  its  walls  were  levelled  with  the  ground, 
its  privileges  were  withdrawn,  and  for  many  years  the 
future  Capital  of  the  Empire  was  known  only  as  an 
open  village,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  I'erinthus  ; 
and  thus,  as  Dion  Cassius  remarks,  the  Roman  People 
sacrificed  to  the  revenge  of  Severus  the  only  bulwark 
which  then  existed  to  defend  their  frontiers  against  the 
inroads  of  their  Barbarian  enemies.  I saw  it.  exclaims 
that  historian,  in  such  a state  of  ruin  and  desolation,  as 
would  have  made  any  one  conclude,  that  it  had  been 
reduced  not  hy  Romans  but  by  savages.f 

The  most  ardent  among  the  eulogists  of  Severus 
have  not  ventured  to  describe  him  as  a generous  enemy. 
The  sons  of  Niger,  who  with  their  mother  had  been 
detained  at  Rome  as  securities  for  his  fidelity,  were 
first  driven  from  the  city,  and  afterwards  put  to  death. 
The  Emperor  exerciser!  a similar  severity  upon  all  who, 
whether  from  necessity  or  inclination,  had  taken  part 
with  his  rival  in  the  Asiatic  war;  confiscating  the 
estates  of  individuals,  and  depriving  the  free  towns  of 
their  ancient  honours  and  immunities.  Even  the  com- 
mon soldier*,  dreading  his  vindictive  temper,  fled  in 
large  bodies  into  Purthia  and  the  adjoining  countries; 
carrying  with  them  the  Arts  and  discipline  of  th^  West, 
which,  as  Herodinn  observes,  afterwards  proved  of 
great  advantage  to  the  Orientals  in  their  wars  with  the 
Romaus.J 

During  the  siege  of  Byzantium,  the  Emperor  em- 
ployed his  victorious  Legions  in  Syria  andMesopotamia; 
punishing  such  States  us  had  supplied  auxiliaries  to 
Niger,  and  impressing  the  terror  of  his  arms  upon  all 
whose  faith  he  had  reason  to  suspect.  His  main  object 
ill  crossing  the  Euphrates,  was  to  carry  relief  to  Nisi- 
bis,  which  had  been  invested  by  certain  Tribes  of  Par- 
thiaus,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  Civil  war,  which 
distracted  the  councils  of  the  Empire,  attempted  to 
expel!  their  invuders  from  all  Provinces  eastward  of 
the  great  river.  But  History  has  not  preserved  any 
particulars  of  this  campaign  possessed  of  the  slightest 
importance.  We  are  merely  told,  that  after  accom- 
plishing a laborious  march  through  the  sandy  waters  of 
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Mesopotamia,  he  relieved  Nisibis,  ravaged  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  and  upon  placing  a garrison  in  the 
city  just  named,  retraced  his  steps  towurds  the  West, 
where  he  had  a more  formidable  enemy  to  encounter 
in  the  person  of  Albinos. 

This  Commandrr,  it  should  seem,  had  continued 
during  the  war  between  Niger  and  Severus,  to  repose 
confidence  in  the  professions  of  the  latter,  and  to  con- 
sider himself  as  his  colleague  and  successor  on  the 
Throne.  Dion  Cassius  relates,  that  as  soon  as  the 
Emperor,  hy  his  victories  over  the  Governor  of  Syria, 
had  secured  possession  of  the  Crown,  he  thought  proper 
to  withdraw  from  Albinos  the  title  of  Ca>sar,  as  well  as 
all  the  hopes  and  dignities  which  that  title  conferred. 
He  adds,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  British  General,  not 
satisfied  with  an  inferior  place  in  the  Government,  had 
assumed  the  rank  of  Augustus ; a step  which  alarmed 
the  jealousy  of  Severus,  and  completed  the  misunder- 
standing which  had  already  made  too  great  a progress 
to  be  any  longer  concealed.  But  this  writer  does  not 
appear  to  have  believed  with  Capitoliiius  and  Herodian, 
that  any  attempt  was  mode  upon  the  life  of  Albinus  by 
hired  assassins,  or  that  the  rupture  which  took  place 
had  its  immediate  origin  in  the  detection  of  a plot  so 
atrocious.  The  ambition  of  the  reigning  Prince, 
perhaps,  and  his  determination  to  enjoy  an  undivided 
power,  may  be  regarded  as  sufficient  motives  for  the 
conduct  which  he  adopted  towards  the  Governor  of 
Britain ; but  on  this  occasion,  as  on  almost  every  other 
emergency  whereon  he  hail  time  for  deliberation,  he  con- 
trived to  place  his  adversary  in  the  wrong,  and  even  to 
load  him  with  the  imputation  of  the  selfish  views  upon 
which  his  own  policywas  founded.* 

The  writers  of  the  Augustan  History,  though  appa- 
rently unacquainted  themselves  with  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  things  which  preceded  the  declaration  of  war 
between  Albinus  and  Severus,  leave  on  the  mind  of 
their  reader  a distinct  impression,  that  the  former  was 
cajoled  by  the  subtile  policy  of  his  more  profound  anta- 
gonist ; and  that  it  was  not  until  a struggle  for  the 
ascendancy  hud  become  altogether  hopeless,  that  he 
began  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to 
arms.  His  interest  in  the  Senate  was  not  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Emperor  ; and  he  was  respected  for  his 
noble  birth,  and  beloved  for  his  mild  disposition  ; but 
the  power  which  the  latter  had  acquired  during  his 
victorious  career  in  the  East,  gave  to  his  Throne  such  a 
degree  of  stability,  as  must  huve  rendered  every  attempt 
to  shake  it,  in  the  Capital,  not  less  foolish  thon  despe- 
rate. 

Severus  had  not  completed  his  march  from  Syria, 
when  the  defection  of  Albinus  was  announced  to  him. 
He  appears  to  have  been  in  Mmsia,  at  a town  which 
Spartiutius  calls  Viminatium,  not  far  from  the  banks  of 
the  Danube;  where  he  immediately  conferred  the  dignity 
of  Cffisar  upon  his  eldest  son,  Bassianus,  whose  name 
he  at  the  same  time  changed  into  Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus.  He  likewise  assembled  his  Army,  and 
made  them  acquainted  with  the  resolution  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  Governor  of  Britain ; against 
whose  ingratitude  and  treachery  he  inveighed  in  the 
most  poignant  language.  To  animate  their  zeul  still 
farther  against  the  enemy  of  their  country,  he  dis- 
tributed amongst  them  a large  donative ; assuring 
them  that  greater  rewards  awaited  them,  when  they 
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should  have  put  nn  etui  to  their  warlike  toils,  by  the 
easy  conquest  of  the  British  Legions. 

Before  Severus  could  reach  Home,  Albums  had 
already  advanced  into  the  southern  parts  of  Gaul,  and 
was  meditating  the  invasion  of  Italy.  To  prevent  the 
native  Provinces  of  the  Empire  from  being  stained  with 
Civil  blood,  the  former  Chief  sent  forward  a detachment 
of  his  Army  with  the  utmost  speed,  to  occupy  the  passes 
of  the  Alps,  and  thereby  to  check  the  advance  of  his 
adversary.  He  himself  with  the  main  body  followed 
without  delay ; setting,  as  usual,  an  example  of  every 
military  virtue,  and  infusing  into  the  breasts  of  his  men 
a degree  of  ardour  which  no  difficulty  or  danger  could 
repress.  By  this  rapid  movement,  he  defeated  the  de- 
sign of  Albinus,  who  probably  wished  to  contend  for 
the  Empire  in  the  presence  of  the  Roman  People,  and 
to  afford  to  his  friends  in  the  City  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing their  attachment  to  his  cause,  in  a more  efficient 
manner  than  by  secret  wislies  and  useless  prayers. 

In  the  meantime,  says  Dion  Cassius,  who  was  him- 
self a Member  of  the  Senate,  the  preparations  for  a new 
Civil  war  struck  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  with  the 
deepest  sorrow  and  alarm.  Among  so  great  a number 
of  noble  and  wealthy  individuals,  there  were  many  dif- 
ferent interests,  and  as  many  different  sentiments.  Of 
the  Senators,  some  remained  inactive,  waiting  the  issue 
of  events,  and  ready  to  bestow  their  allegiance  upon 
the  conqueror  ; others,  attached  by  particular  ties  to 
Severus  or  Albinus,  shared  the  fears  and  hopes 
of  the  two  competitors.  The  commoii  people,  whose 
families  were  drained  of  their  youth  to  fill  the  ranks  of 
the  contending  legions,  gave  way  to  lamentation  and 
despondency  ; and  although  supplied  with  the  usual 
number  of  public  entertainments,  their  eyes  were  blind, 
am!  their  cans  were  deaf  to  every  thing  which  did  not 
connect  itself  with  the  great  stake  which  was  about  to 
he  decided  on  the  plains  of  Gaul.  At  the  Circensiau 
Games,  where  Dion  was  present  in  his  official  capacity, 
instead  of  cheering  the  performers  or  shouting  upon  the 
success  of  their  favourite  coursers,  the  multitude  filled 
the  air  with  prayers  for  the  safety  of  the  State,  and  with 
wailings  for  the  thousands  of  precious  lives,  which 
were  doomed  to  full  victims  to  the  insatiable  spirit  of 
discord  and  of  ambition.* 

Hie  war  which  ensued  was  not  very  protracted  in  its 
duration,  nor  diversified  by  a great  number  of  events. 
A few  skirmishes  took  place  between  detached  parties 
of  the  two  main  armies,  in  which  the  troops  of  Albinus 
had  generally  the  advantage.  Dion  Cassius  mentions,  in 
particular,  an  action  in  which  Lupus,  one  of  the  Gene- 
rals who  served  under  Severus,  was  defeated  with  con- 
siderable loss.  But  the  fortune  of  the  Commanders 
was  decided  in  a great  buttle,  fought  between  Lyons 
and  Trevoux,  wherein  both  of  them  conducted  their 
Legions  in  person,  The  valour  and  professional  skill 
of  the  troops  on  either  side  were  equally  distinguished  ; 
but  the  Illyrians,  it  was  thought,  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  greater  talents,  and  a more  varied  experience  ill  the 
person  of  their  leader. 

Tile  victory  was  most  obstinately  disputed,  and  re- 
mained a long  time  doubtful.  Hie  led  wing  of  Albi- 
nus1 s army,  indeed,  was  soon  repulsed  and  pursued  to 
the  camp ; but  the  right  wing,  at  the  same  moment, 
not  only  kept  its  ground,  but  inflicted  upon  its 
enemies  a severe  defeat,  and  nearly  wrested  the  triumph 
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from  the  hands  of  the  Emperor.  In  this  extreme  dan- 
ger, Severus  hastened  to  the  relief  of  his  men  at  the 
head  of  his  stout  Praetoriuna;  but,  at  the  first,  so  for 
from  restoring  the  current  of  success,  he  saw  his  Guards 
cut  in  pieces,  and  had  his  own  horse  killed  under  him. 
Undismayed  by  this  disaster,  he  rallied  the  fugitives  by 
his  authority  and  example,  placed  himself  in  their  front, 
and  advanced  sword  in  hand  against  the  British  cohorts, 
determined  to  check  their  progress,  or  to  die  at  their 
feet.  Hie  conflict  was  thus  resumed  with  the  utmost 
fury  ; shame  and  despair  inflamed  the  courage  of  the 
Imperial  Legions,  while  the  conquerors,  who,  through 
eagerness  to  complete  their  advantage  and  secure  the 
victory,  had  fallen  into  some  confusion,  were  not  able 
to  withstand  the  renewed  assault.  Still  the  fortune  of 
the  field  continued  in  suspense,  until  La*tus,  who  com- 
manded the  cavalry  of  Severus,  made  a vigorous 
charge  upon  the  wavering  line  of  the  enemy,  and  com- 
pleted their  disorder.  This  officer  is  represented  by 
Dion  as  having  declined,  in  the  early  part  of  the  day, 
to  take  any  shure  in  the  action ; being  desirous  that 
the  two  rivals  should  destroy  one  another,  and  make 
room  for  his  own  pretensions  to  the  supreme  authority, 
should  the  Hironc  become  vacant.  But  when  he  saw 
that  Severus  must  ultimately  prove  conqueror,  he  re- 
solved to  redeem  his  character  from  the  imputatiou  of 
criminal  inactivity,  and  by  a decisive  stroke  recommend 
himself  to  the  master  of  the  Romuu  People.  His  rapid 
onset  produced  the  effect  which  he  contemplated.  The 
soldiers  of  Albinus  could  no  longer  keep  their  ground  ; 
but  being  routed  at  all  points,  they  sought  refuge  within 
the  walls  of  Lugdunum,  the  ramparts  of  which  fpsisted 
for  a time  the  impetuosity  of  the  victors.* 

Hie  unfortunate  General  found  a temporary  shelter 
in  a private  house  near  the  banks  of  the  Rhone.  Con- 
vinced that  his  affairs  were  in  a hopeless  condition,  and 
unwilling  to  expose  himself  to  the  vindictive  temper  uf 
Severus,  he  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Em- 
ploying for  this  purpose  either  his  own  hand,  or  that  of 
a slave,  he  had  nearly  expired,  when  a party  of  horse- 
men discovered  his  retreat,  cut  off  his  head,  and  carried 
it  to  tlie  conqueror,  who  immediately  sent  it  to  Rome. 
The  indignities  which  he  committed  upon  the  corpse  of 
his  rival,  have  led  a deep  stain  on  the  memory  of  Se- 
verus. He  trod  it  under  the  feet  of  his  horse,  and 
then  gave  orders  to  throw  it  in  the  river.  In  like 
manner,  after  having  put  to  death  the  wife  and  children 
of  Clodius,  he  interdicted  the  honours  of  burial. 

No  motives  of  Policy  can  justify  such  conduct ; for 
although  the  flames  of  Civil  war  have  on  many  occa- 
sions been  extinguished  by  the  blood  of  the  vanquished, 
a generous  enemy  does  not  extend  his  revenge  to  the 
dead  bodies  of  his  opponents,  and  more  particularly  to 
those  of  wromen  and  children.  Nor  wus  Severus  inca- 
pable of  repressing  his  resentment,  for  until  the  final 
decision  of  the  contest,  his  cruelty  was  in  a great  mea- 
sure restrained  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  event,  as  well 
as  by  the  reverence  which  he  pretended  to  bear  for  the 
Senate.  But  no  soouer  did  he  find  himself  securely 
seated  on  theHironeby  the  victory  of  Lugdunum,  than 
the  head  of  Albinus,  accompanied  with  a menacing 
Letter,  announced  to  the  Romans,  that  be  was  resolved 
to  spare  none  of  the  adherents  of  his  unfortunate  com- 
petitor. He  was  irritated  by  the  just  suspicion,  that  he 
had  never  possessed  the  affections  of  the  higher  Orders 
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Biography.  in  the  State,  and  he  concealed  his  old  grudge  against 
v— v— ^ them,  under  the  recent  discovery  of  some  treasonable 
From  correspondence.  He  condemned,  say  Spartiunus,  forty- 
ino'  onc  ^ena*ors  death,  whose  wives,  children,  and 
Ib»3.  clients  were  involved  in  the  same  fate.  In  the  Epistle 
2i\  jtist  mentioned,  which  is  preserved  by  Capitolinus,  he 
says,  **  I have  ended  several  wars  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Republic  : I have  Ailed  the  city  with  abundance  of 
provisions  ; by  my  victory  over  Niger  1 delivered  you 
from  the  horrors  of  a tyrannical  Government,  with 
which  you  were  threatened.  And  how  have  you  ex- 
pressed your  gratitude  to  me  for  so  many  services  ? By 
preferring  to  inc  a lying  African,  whose  mouth  was  ever 
full  of  deceit,  and  whose  whole  merit  consisted  in  the 
claims  which  he  made  to  the  honours  of  high  birth 
which  he  did  not  possess  ! ”*  It  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned, however,  that  though  Sevems  yielded  to  his  vin- 
dictive passions  more  than  became  a truly  great  man, 
he  granted  a pardon  to  thirty-five  Senators  who  had 
espoused  the  interests  of  Albinus ; and,  by  his  subse- 
quent behaviour,  endeavoured  to  convince  them  that  he 
could  forget  the  Political  oflences  of  individuals,  whose 
general  character  he  found  reason  to  respect, 
krutnretthe  Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  after  which  the  executions 
™*moT? mentioned  above  are  understood  to  have  taken  place, 
«mm  o».  ^ gave  his  sanction  to  a measure  the  precise  object  of 
which  has  not,  perhaps,  been  clearly  ascertained.  He 
knew  that  the  Senate  detested  the  memory  of  Corn- 
mod  us,  and  yet,  though  the  character  of  that  Kmperor 
presented  no  qualities  which  Severus  himself  could 
approve,  lie  resolved,  nevertheless,  to  raise  him  to  the 
rank  of  a Divinity,  and  to  appoint  to  him  a Priest  and 
a Festival.  In  the  same  spirit,  he  called  himself  the 
brother  of  that  tyrant,  and  the  son  of  Marcus  Aurelius  ; 


many  men  of  rank  fell  under  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner, or  were  deprived  of  liberty  and  fortune,  that 
Geta,  the  youngest  son  of  the  Emperor,  exclaimed,  that  , 
more  persons  would  be  sorry  for  the  victor/  which  had 
crowned  the  efforts  of  his  father's  House,  than  could 
partake  in  the  joy  for  its  success.* 

In  proportion  as  he  felt  that  his  interests  were 
slighted  by  the  Senatorial  Orders,  he  paid  his  court  the 
more  sedulously  to  the  multitude  and  to  the  Army,  j 
To  the  latter,  in  particular,  his  complaisance  was  ex-  ! 
tended  so  far  as  to  merit  the  indignation  of  several  1 
Historians.  Herodian,  for  example,  maintains  that,  by  J 
his  largesses  and  concessions,  he  impaired  military 
discipline  far  more  than  had  been  done  bv  Commodus  ; 
and  forgetful  of  the  venal  and  insolent  spirit  which  he 
had  found  it  necessary  to  check  among  the  Prretorian 
Guards,  he  encouraged  among  his  followers  the  same 
habits  which  hod  already  led  to  so  much  disgraceful 
insubordination. 

But  Severus,  while  he  pampered  his  Soldiers  in  the 
Capitul,  and  allowed  them  to  forget,  during  a short 
interval,  the  restraints  and  privations  of  active  service, 
did  not  intend  that  they  should  be  long  idle.  No 
sooner  had  he  confirmed  his  Government,  and  ap- 
pointed the  proper  Magistrates  to  administer  the  Laws 
in  his  absence,  than  he  resumed  the  war  in  Asia,  which 
he  hud  been  compelled  to  leave  unfinished  when  he 
marched  to  attack  Albinus.  Immediately,  indeed,  after 
the  battle  of  Lugdunum,  he  is  said  to  have  despatched 
L fetus,  with  such  forces  as  he  could  spare,  to  defend 
Nisibis  against  the  Parthians,  who  had  besieged  it 
while  he  was  employed  in  the  West.  He  himself,  before 
the  end  of  the  yeur  in  which  he  had  defeated  the  British 
Legions,  followed  with  the  greater  part  of  his  Army ; 


an  extravagance  which  is  recorded  in  History,  and  per- 
petuated on  the  authority  of  contemporary  medals. 

The  Citizens  of  Rome,  dazzled,  perhaps,  by  the 
hrilliancy  of  his  exploits,  and  willing  to  appease  the 
wrath  of  a master  at  once  so  powerful  and  so  stern, 
went  forth  to  meet  him,  carrying  in  their  hands  branches 
of  laurel,  and  other  emblems  of  triumphant  peace,  and 
prepared  to  do  him  all  the  honours  which  were  usually 
conferred  upon  the  success  of  an  Imperial  Commander. 
The  Senate,  in  like  manner,  received  him  with  every 
demonstration  of  submission  and  respect;  concealing 
their  well-grounded  fears  under  the  outward  expres- 
sions of  joy.  Sevems,  in  the  midst  of  the  loudest 
acclamations,  entered  the  City,  went  up  to  the  Capitol, 
where  he  sacrificed  to  Jupiter:  and  returning  thence 
to  the  Palace,  made  known  to  the  People  how  much  be 
was  satisfied  with  their  loyalty,  and  gave  them  assu- 
rances of  his  favour  and  protection.  It  was  agaiust 
their  superiors  thut  he  cherished  the  angry  feelings 
which  clouded  his  countenance,  and  which  burst  forth 
on  the  following  day,  when  he  made  bis  appearance  in 
the  Senate-house. 

TVmimi*  I n his  first  address  to  this  illustrious  Body,  which  he 

Uit  immt.  convo|te<^  he  £ave  intimation  of  the  Policy  which 
he  meant  to  pursue,  by  praising  the  rigours  of  Sylla 
and  of  Marius,  and  by  describing  the  bad  consequences 
which  resulted  from  the  clemency  practised,  in  the  day 
of  their  power,  by  Julius  C’wsar  and  Pompeius.  His 
severity,  for  a time,  as  was  to  be  expected,  corresponded 
to  the  exutnples  which  he  proposed  to  follow : and  so 

• Sp*rt«i».  ill  Sever.  C.  13.  Capitoliu.  in  CM.  Alb in.  c.  10. 
Herodian.  lib.  iii. 


and  having  passed  through  Syria,  he  arrived  in  time  to 
save  the  invested  city,  and  to  punish  the  fickleness  or 
treachery  of  his  Oriental  Allies-t 

It  was  his  intention,  in  the  succeeding  summer,  to  Remime* 
establish  the  power  of  Rome  beyond  the  Euphrates  on  the  war  in 
a much  firmer  foundation  than  it  had  possessed  since 
the  days  of  Trajan.  With  this  view,  he  strengthened 
his  cohorts,  built  a great  many  transports  and  ships  of 
burden,  and,  after  the  beat  of  the  season  was  over,  left 
the  Syrian  Province  with  a formidable  armament  as  well 
by  land  as  by  water.  He  carried  with  him  the  brother 
of  the  King  of  Parthia,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
country,  he  hoped,  might  at  once  facilitate  his  con- 
quests and  give  confidence  to  the  troops.  Arriving  at 
Babylon,  he  found  that  great  city  deserted.  Thence 
he  directed  his  progress  towards  Seleucia,  which  the 
inhabitants  likewise  relinquished,  and  allowed  to  fall 
into  bis  hands.  Ctesiphon  was  not  reduced  without 
a siege,  and  the  loss  of  many  lives.  The  Parthians, 
animated  by  the  presence  of  their  King,  Vologeses,  who 
had  shut  himself  up  within  the  walls,  made  a brave  and 
protracted  resistance;  while  the  Romans  destitute  of 
provisions,  and  compelled  to  suhsist  upon  herbs  and  the 
roots  of  plants  were  consumed  by  an  epidemic  disease 
which  gTeatly  thinned  their  ranks.  But  the  resolution 
of  Severus  triumphed  over  all  these  obstacles.  He 
persevered,  and  his  exertions  were  at  length  crowned 
with  success.  The  citv  was  taken  by  storm.  The  C»ptuw  . 

* CtMiphoa. 

• .Wii  Sputiani  Anlrnmnu*  G eta,— In  civitate,  nit,  plum  mail 
tntte*,  quaiA  Inti.qwjd  vtcimms. 

f Dina  Epitom.  Xipbilin.  p.  32S  Spsrttio.  in  Sever. 

c.  15,  16,  Uro*iu»,  lib.  vii.  Hcrodirt.  lib.  iii. 
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fvicfrtpliy.  slaughter  and  the  booty  were  both  immense,  and  the 
k ~ " number  of  prisoners  amounted  to  a hundred  thousand. 

Vologeses  escaped  from  the  carnage,  and  owed  his 
life  to  the  swiftness  of  his  horse;  the  assailants  being 
too  much  exhausted  bv  fatigue  and  sickness  cither  to 
follow  him  in  his  flight,  or  to  mark  the  place  of  his 
retreat.* 

Severus  assumed  for  this  exploit  the  title  of  Par - 
thicuM , to  which  the  flattery  of  his  troops  induced  him 
to  add  the  more  questionable  epithet  of  Marimus.  He 
seized  the  same  occasion  for  associating  his  two  sons 
with  him  in  the  Government ; and  though  Caracalla  was 
not  more  than  eleven  yean  of  age,  he  was  invested 
with  the  rank  of  Augustus,  while  upon  his  brother  Geto, 
whose  name  was  at  that  time  changed  to  Antoninus, 
was  conferred  the  distinction  of  Cirwrr.  The  Senate, 
informed  of  what  had  taken  place,  sanctioned  by  a 
formal  deed  the  proceedings  of  the  Army,  and  thereby 
acknowledged  the  children  of  the  Emperor  as  the  legal 
heirs  of  the  Crown. 

The  capture  of  Ctesiphon,  which  cost  so  much  labour 
and  blood,  proved  in  the  end  a very  fruitless  acquisi- 
tion ; for  the  effects  of  an  unhealthy  climate,  combined 
with  a scanty  supply  of  food,  soon  reduced  the  Romans 
to  great  extremities,  and  compelled  them  to  abandon 
their  conquest.  Severus,  therefore,  to  procure  for  his 
men  the  benefit  of  a cooler  sky,  marched  them  into 
Armenia,  where  he  renewed  the  alliance  which  had 
long  subsisted  between  the  Empire  and  the  King  of 
that  country.  But,  that  he  might  not  return  into  Syria 
without  accomplishing  some  object  worthy  of  a place  in 
the  annals  of  his  eventful  reign,  he  resolved  to  reduce 
RcMcft*  the  ci ty  of  Atra;  which,  besides  having  provoked  his 
* 11  anger  by  taking  part  with  Pescennius,  had  created  to 
* itself  an  imperishable  fame  by  baffling  the  utmost 

strength  and  skill  of  the  Emperor  Trajan.  His  inten- 
tion was  to  attack  it  suddenly,  and  carry  it  by  storm. 
But  the  inhabitants,  aware  of  the  resentment  which 
they  had  kiudtcd  in  the  breast  of  the  Roman  Com- 
mander, were  so  completely  prepared  for  his  assault, 
that  they  drove  him  off  with  gTeat  slaughter,  as  well  as 
with  the  loss  of  all  his  warlike  engines.  Obliged  to 
desist  for  the  time,  he  resumed  his  march  into  Syria ; 
resolved,  however,  to  spend  the  wiuler  in  preparations 
for  the  siege  of  Atra,  upon  the  people  of  which  he 
meant  to  inflict  a severe  and  final  chastisement. 

Having  collected  a great  quantity  of  provisions  and 
military  stores,  together  with  mcchunical  aids  of  every 
description,  he  turned  his  face  once  more  towards  the 
East,  and  encamped  under  the  walls  of  the  devoted 
city.  But  the  inhabitants  on  their  part  were  not  less 
in  readiness  for  a renewal  of  the  contest.  Being  de- 
scended from  a tribe  of  Arabians,  they  excelled  in  the 
use  of  horses,  and  in  all  the  arts  which  render  cavalry 
formidable  in  an  open  country.  They  formed,  as  it  were, 
an  invisible  line  around  the  entrenchments  of  the 
Romans,  cut  off  their  detachments,  intercepted  their 
aupp  ies,  and  confined  the  Legions  to  the  ground  which 
they  covered  with  their  tents.  The  garrison  within 
were  equally  active  in  employing  all  the  means  of 
annoyance  and  destruction  with  w*hich  their  rude  war- 
fare had  rendered  them  familiar.  They  made  frequent 
sallies,  set  fire  to  the  engines  which  threatened  their 
walls,  and  even  poured  down  upon  the  heads  of  the 
assailants  flaming  pitch  and  poisonous  liquids. 


* Dion  Cauiuf,  and  Sp&rtian.  vi*  ntpru. 
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But  the  superior  skill  and  formidable  instruments  of  Lucius 
the  Romans  at  length  effected  a breach  in  the  fortifica- 
tions ; when  Atra  must  have  fallen,  had  not  the  avarice  v t ^ 
of  Severn*  counteracted  what  his  perseverance  had 
achieved.  He  knew  that  the  place  contained  immense  A D 
riches,  which,  if  it  were  taken  by  stonn,  must  become  193. 

tlltt  booty  of  the  Soldiers,  but  which,  were  the  enemy  to  to 

surrender  upon  capitulation,  would  belong  exclusively  21 L. 
to  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  For  this  reason,  when  the 
reduction  of  the  city  was  about  to  be  completed,  he 
called  back  his  men,  in  the  hope  that  conditions  would 
be  immediately  proposed.  The  Atriuns.  however,  so 
fur  from  submitting  to  terms,  resolved  to  continue  their 
defence ; and  accordingly,  repairing  in  the  night  the 
damage  which  had  been  done  to  their  rampart,  they 
laughed  at  the  forbearance  of  the  besiegers,  and  repeated 
a boastful  defiance  of  their  power.  Severus,  distracted 
with  rage  and  disappointment,  ordered  his  troops  to 
resume  iheir  operations  and  carry  the  town ; but,  on  And 
this  occasion,  his  commands  were  met  with  a positive  dis 
refusal ; the  engineers  turned  their  hacks  upon  the 
walls,  and  the  legionaries  threatened  to  lay  down  their 
arms.  Thus,  after  twenty  days  of  toil  and  danger,  and 
the  loss  of  many  lives,  the  Roman  Commander,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  still  greater  evil  of  a general  mutiny,  was 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege. 

But  although  the  Emperor  failed  in  this  instance,  his  Vbiu 
expedition  into  the  East  was,  nevertheless,  attended  Egypt, 
with  results  very  favourable  to  the  peace  as  well  as  to 
the  stability  of  his  dominions.  Returning  from  Syria 
by  the  way  of  Egypt,  he  gratified  his  learned  curiosity 
by  visiting  the  most  celebrated  places  in  the  latter 
country,  and  performed,  ut  the  same  time,  an  office 
grateful  to  his  followers,  by  paying  to  the  ashes  of 
Pompey  the  honours  which  were  due  to  the  memory  of 
that  unfortunate  General.  He  examined  in  person  the 
works  of  Art  which  had  long  given  a just  celebrity  to 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  Statue  of  Memnon, 
the  Pyramids,  and  the  Labyrinth.  He  obtained  access 
even  into  the  Temples  of  the  Gods  and  the  Sanc- 
tuaries of  Religion,  conversed  with  the  Priests  on  their 
Mythology,  and  received  lessons  in  regard  to  the  doc- 
trines which  were  contained  in  their  sacred  books.  In 
recompense  for  this  addition  to  his  knowledge,  he 
granted  to  the  Egyptian  People  several  important  pri- 
vileges, relieved  them  from  burdens  which  had  borne 
them  down  from  the  days  of  Augustus,  and  established 
at  Alexandria  a Council  of  Slate,  with  powers  not  much 
inferior  to  those  vested  in  the  Roman  Senate. 

After  spending  about  six  years  in  Asia  he  pursued  his  and  'Hum* 
journey  into  Italy,  through  Syria,  Cilicia,  Thrace,  Mcesia,  10  H°“e- 
and  Pannonia.  The  Senators,  if  Spartianus  may  be 
credited,  made  haste  to  decree  to  their  victorious  Prince 
the  splendours  of  a Triumph  ; an  honour  which  the  in- 
creasing infirmities  of  age  induced  him  to  decline.  A 
Triumphal  Arch,  however,  attests  at  once  the  success  of 
Severus  over  the  Parthians,  and  the  date  of  his  return 
to  Rome.  The  inscription  upon  it,  which  is  legible  at 
the  present  day,  records,  that  it  was  erected  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  Tribunitial  power  of  Severus,  coin- 
ciding with  the  two  hundred  and  fourth  year  of  the 
Christian  era. 

The  tranquillity  which  this  warrior  expected  to  enjoy 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  was  soon  disturbed  by  the  ‘n(j 
ambition  of  his  sons,  and  by  the  unpopularity  of  Plan- 
tianus,  the  Praetorian  Prefect.  The  latter  is  said  to  the  Practo- 
have  made  use  of  his  exorbitant  power  to  oppress  the  "an  r**- 
C2  fecL 
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People,  and  to  excite  the  vindictive  passions  of  his 
master.  By  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  C arucalla, 
w ho  had  already,  for  some  years,  enjoyed  the  rank  of 
Augustus,  he  obtained  admittance  into  the  Imperial 
household  ; where  his  pride,  and  the  influence  which 
he  possessed  over  the  Emperor,  rendered  him  an  object 
of  suspicion  and  dislike.  The  Prefect  could  not  he 
blind  to  the  danger  with  which  he  was  menaced,  and, 
probably,  for  that  reason  might  Inr  inducer!  to  entertain 
designs  in  regard  to  the  succession  which  could  not  fail 
to  alarm  the  selfishness  of  the  Prince,  and  even  to  form 
some  ground  for  the  charge  which  he  brought  against 
him.  Herodian,  who  appears  not  to  have  examined 
with  suitable  care  the  particulars  of  the  accusation,  yields 
to  the  impression  which  prevailed  against  Plautianus; 
while  Dion  Cassius,  whose  rank  ill  the  State  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  of  sifting  the  accuracy  of  such 
rumours,  satisfies  himself  with  insinuating,  that  the 
Preforian  General  gave  way  to  hopes  and  desires 
which  ought  not  to  have  entered  his  mind.  The  Em- 
peror's brother,  at  the  approach  of  death,  whispered  into 
his  ear  some  cautions  respecting  the  views  of  Plau- 
tianus; the  effect  of  which  soon  appeared  in  the  dimi- 
nished confidence  of  Sevems,  and  in  the  restricted 
power  of  his  favourite.  Caracal  la,  who  incessantly  lay 
in  wait  for  an  occasion  to  ruin  his  father-in-law,  seized 
the  moment  of  suspicion  and  declining  authority  to  lay 
before  the  Emperor  the  most  appalling  evidence  that 
the  Praetorian  Prefect  had  entered  into  a conspiracy  to 
murder  all  the  male  branches  of  the  Royal  family. 
Plautianus,  who  was  immediately  sent  for,  made  haste 
to  the  Palace  to  learn  the  pleasure  of  his  master.  As  soon 
as  he  entered,  Sevcrus  gently  upbraided  him  with  his 
ingratitude,  and  with  the  violent  nuturc  of  his  inten- 
tions. It  was  in  vain  that  the  Prefect  asserted  his  inno- 
cence in  the  strongest  terms.  Caracalla  seized  a sword 
to  run  him  through  the  body,  but  being  admonished  by 
o frown  from  his  father,  he  gave  orders  to  a soldier, 
who  instantly  performed  the  office  of  executioner. 
Plautianus  fell  dead  at  the  feet  of  the  Sovereign,  who*e 
injudicious  favour  had  led,  step  by  step,  to  his  destruc- 
tion, and  to  tile  perpetual  unhappiness  of  his  own 
family." 

The  unhappiness  which  preyed  upon  the  mind  of 
Severus.  gave  birth  to  many  cruel  acts  of  tyranny  in  the 
general  administration  of  the  Government  Being  na- 
turally superstitious  he  lent  a ready  eai  to  every  rumour 
of  magical  incantation  and  unfavourable  omens ; and, 
with  a degree  of  inconsistency  which  proves  how  con- 
fused the  notions  of  the  most  learned  Pagans  were  in 
respect  to  the  power  or  constancy  of  their  Gods,  he.  on 
some  occasions,  used  the  most  unjustifiable  means  to 
defeat  the  accomplishment  of  their  declared  intentions. 
To  illustrate  this  statement,  as  well  us  to  describe  the 
general  insecurity  of  life  and  property  which,  at  that 
period,  prevailed  among  all  classes  of  Roman  Citizens, 
Dion  Cassius  records  an  incident  which  could  hardly 
be  credited  on  any  testimony  less  unimpeachable  than 
that  of  an  eye-witness,  t 

Apronianus,  the  Proconsul  of  Asia,  was  charged  with 
High  Treason,  merely  because  his  nurse  had  dreamed, 
when  he  was  a child,  that  he  would  one  day  be  Em- 
peror. It  was  added,  as  an  atrocious  aggravation  of 
this  offence,  that  he  had,  in  order  to  penetrate  more 


deeply  into  the  will  of  Heaven,  consulted  Soothsayers,  kwim 
and  offered  up  impure  or  irregular  sacrifices.  Upon 
the  simple  announcement  of  these  charges,  which  he  s_^rrU1"^ 
was  not  allowed  an  opportunity  either  to  disprove  or  to 
deny,  he  was  condemned  by  the  .Senate  as  an  enemy  to  A D 
his  Country,  und  us  a conspirator  against  the  life  of  the  193 
Sovereign.  ^ 

But  the  main  fact  itself  sinks  into  insignificance  211. 
when  compared  with  a circumstance  which  attended  its  And  of 
progress  through  the  Court  of  Justice.  When  the  in-  Marcel- 
formations  were  laid  before  the  Senate,  it  was  dis-  linu*• 
covered  that  a witness,  who  had  been  examined  con- 
cerning this  criminal  dream,  U|)on  being  asked  in 
regard  to  the  person  who  had  related  it,  as  well  as  in 
respect  to  those  in  whose  hearing  it  had  been  men- 
tioned. replied,  that  the  individual  chiefly  implicated  in 
the  narrative  was  a bald-headed  Senator  then  present. 

Nothing  could  illustrate  more  forcibly  the  horrible 
excess  to  which  tyranny  was  then  carried,  than  the  con- 
sternation into  which  the  whole  Senate  is  said  to  have 
been  thrown  by  the  reading  of  this  deposition.  As  the 
name  of  the  accused  person  was  not  slated,  Dion 
Cassius  confesses  that  they  all  trembled,  as  well  those 
among  them  who  were  bald,  us  those  whose  heads  were 
well  clothed  with  hair.  I acknowledge,  says  he,  that  I 
could  not  help  putting  up  my  hand  to  feel  whether  1 
still  retained  my  hair,  and  I observed  that  several 
others  did  the  same.  A circumstance  which  was  after- 
wards specified,  restricted  the  danger  to  a small  num- 
ber of  individuals.  It  was  declared,  that  the  bald 
Senator  wore  at  the  time  in  question  the  toga  prtrtnta. 

The  eyes  of  all  were  immediately  fixed  on  B«bius 
Marcellinus,  who  was  very  bald,  and  who,  besides,  was 
invested  with  the  oflicc  of  Curuic  /Edile  at  the  period 
referred  to  in  the  evidence.  Marcellinus  rose  up,  and 
said,  if  the  witness  saw  me  on  that  occasion  he  will, 
without  doubt,  know  me  again.  The  informer  could 
not  identify  the  individual  whom  he  had  attempted  to 
describe ; and  it  was  not  till  one  of  the  members, 
desirous,  perhaps,  for  his  own  sake,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  cruel  uncertainty,  pointed  out  Marcellinus,  that  the 
infamous  wretch  could  select  his  victim.  But  no 
sooner  was  the  accusation  repeated  than  the  unfortunate 
Senator  was  seized,  dragged  to  the  place  of  execution, 
and  put  to  death.* 

Severus,  after  a short  reside  nee*  in  his  Capital,  took 
refuge  from  the  dissensions  of  his  family  and  the  in-  reto*'e’ 
trigues  of  Stale  in  the  stirring  scenes  of  a foreign  war.  Caledonia. 
He  passed  over  into  Britain,  w ith  the  view  of  securing 
the  northern  boundaries  of  the  Roman  Province  against 
the  incursions  of  the  Caledonians,  and  of  the  other 
barbarous  Tribes,  who  dwelt  between  the  wastes  of 
Northumberland  and  the  Grampian  Mountains.  He 
had  hopecj,  also,  that  the  love  of  military  glory  might 
exalt  the  ambition  of  his  sons,  and  chase  from  their 
breasts  those  malignant  passions  which  at  once  dis- 
turbed his  domestic  repose,  and  ever  ami  anon 
threatened  to  tear  the  Commonwealth  in  pieces.  His 
success  against  the  foreign  enemy  was  much  mure  com- 
plete than  his  scheme  for  restoring  fraternal  concord. 

He  repressed  the  wandering  savages  of  Caledonia,  con- 
fined them  by  u wall  und  rampart  to  their  barren  hills, 
ana  even  taught  them,  by  repeated  chastisements,  to 
respect  the  power  of  the  Empire,  and  the  Arts  of 
civilized  life  But  he  did  not  succeed  in  subduing  the 


• Diuft  Cowi us,  aiul  Spsrtun.  ntf  ntprH 
| Dioa  Camus,  Xiphilia.  p.  336. 


Dioo  Casc.u*,  Epil—n.  XipSilin.  p.  336. 
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Biography,  fierce  temper  of  Caracal  I a,  nor  in  moderating-  the 
v—~ v— ’ peevish  resentment  of  Geta.  When  his  triumph  over 
Fruoi  the  Britain*  was  accomplished,  Severus  found  that  he 
*•  d.  had  not  yet  made  any  progress  in  uniting  his  sons  in  a 
193.  common  interest,  or  in  establishing  between  them  the 
bonds  of  harmony  and  peace. 

A ^Lit  f Th*  account  which  is  given  by  Dion  Cassius  of  the 
th^CaJedo-  northern  parts  of  Britain,  betrays  much  ignorant  cre- 
nitn»  by  dulity.  The  inhabitants  are  represented  as  living  in  the 
Dion  Cm-  very  lowest  state  of  barbarism,  without  houses  or  agri- 
MM*  culture,  and  so  totally  unacquainted  with  the  Arts,  as 
not  to  be  able  to  provide  themselves  with  clothes,  or 
shoes,  or  any  of  the  most  common  comforts  of  Society : 
and  yet  they  are  described  as  possessing  an  efficient 
body  of  cavalry,  well  armed  and  appointed,  and,  more- 
over, us  bringing  into  the  field  of  battle  a great  number  of 
chariots,  the  riders  of  which  were  so  well  trained  us  to 
be  formidable  even  to  the  Roman  Legions.  Some  dis- 
tinction, perhaps,  ought  to  be  admitted  between  the 
Mttaite,  the  natives  of  that  comparatively  level  country 
which  stretches  from  the  Tweed  to  the  narrow  neck  of 
land  which  separates  the  estuaries  of  the  Forth  and 
Clyde,  and  those  ruder  clans  who  preferred  the  inherii- 


with  so  much  success,  that  when  the  Imperial  Com-  Lucia* 
mander  had  finished  his  campaign,  and  added  a few  Septiiniw 
leagues  of  useless  territory  to  the  Kmpire  of  Rome,  he  ^S*vm** 
found  that  his  army  was  diminished  by  disease,  or 
accident,  to  the  amount  of  fifty  thousand  men.  Con-  A 
soling  himself  with  the  titles  of  Britannicu*,  Maximus,  jgg" 
which  he  likewise  conferred  upon  each  of  the  Princes,  lo 
he  retraced  his  steps  towards  the  centre  of  the  211. 

Island.* 

His  triumph,  such  as  it  was,  was  soon  disturbed  by 
the  restless  spirit  of  the  Caledonians,  and  by  the  in- 
trigues of  his  ungrateful  son  Caracal  l a.  This  young 
Prince,  after  failing  in  an  attempt  to  excite  the  soldiers 
to  mutiny,  is  said  to  have  drawn  his  own  sword  against 
the  person  of  his  father.  Irritated  by  such  conduct,  on 
the  part  of  his  friends  as  well  as  of  his  enemies, 

Severus  allowed  himself  to  fall  a prey  to  the  corroding 
feelings  of  anger  and  disappointment.  He  invited  his 
son  to  complete  his  act  of  meditated  parricide ; while, 
in  respect  to  the  revolted  Britons  who  had  abused  his 
clemency,  he  expressed,  in  the  words  of  Homer,  his 
fixed  resolution  to  exterminate  them  from  the  face  of 
the  earth. 


ance  of  the  steep  and  barren  mountains,  which  con- 
stitute tiie  frontier  of  Caledonia  Proper.  Still,  there  can 
he  110  reader  who  does  not,  at  once,  perceive  the  absur- 
dity of  attributing  to  a People  the  use  of  wheeled 
carriages  and  a regular  system  of  military  tactics,  and 
of  denying  to  them,  at  the  same  lime,  the  know  ledge 
necessary  to  construct  a house,  or  to  protect  their  limbs 
with  u garment.  The  information  on  which  Dion  wrote 
must  have  been  cither  very  imperfect  or  very  ill  under- 
stood, when  he  relates,  that  the  inhabitants  of  ancient 
Scotland  were  wont  to  pass  whole  days  up  to  the  chin 
in  water,  and  Uiat  they  had  discovered  the  composition 
of  a species  of  food,  the  smallest  morsel  of-  which,  not 
larger  even  than  a bean,  proved  a substitute  for  a. I other 
meat  and  drink  for  several  days  together  !* 

They  a*k  The  Historian  subjoins  what  is,  indeed,  much  more 
peace  and  probable,  that  the  Barbarians,  terrified  at  the  approach 
^mPcror  towards  their  country,  sent  messengers 
Emperor  lo  heg  bis  forgiveness,  and  to  solicit  peace.  But 
Severus,  regardless  of  their  promised  fidelity,  or  desirous 
to  carry  the  conquest  of  Britain  farther  than  any  of 
his  predecessors,  refused  to  receive  their  submission. 
Leaving  his  younger  son  to  command  in  the  Roman 
Province,  he  himself,  with  Carucallu,  marched  north- 
ward at  the  head  of  the  Legions.  It  is  mentioned,  that 
he  was  curried  in  n litter,  being  so  much  enfeebled  by 
the  gout  as  not  to  be  able  to  sit  on  horseback. 

The  pro-  Hit  difficulties  which  he  had  to  overcome  were  very 
gre*  ar.d  great,  and  must  have  conquered  the  resolution  of  a 
mind  less  firm  than  that  of  Severn*.  He  was  obliged, 
says  Dion,  to  cut  down  forests,  level  mountains,  con- 
struct bridges  over  rivers,  and  form  roads  through  fens 
and  marshes.  Nor  had  he  an  opportunity  of  revenging, 
in  a regular  engagement,  the  losses  which  were  inflicted 
upon  his  troops  by  the  incessant  attacks  of  the  enemy. 
The  latter  were  too  sensible  of  their  inferiority  in  the 
art  of  war  to  present  themselves  in  large  bodies  or  on 
equal  ground.  They  chose  rather  to  hang  upon  the 


— — T«ee  fttf tic  VTeKtfivftH  at* vw  o\*0/io», 

Xcifidy  0*  t/prrtpaf  urfb'  omva  -yuttr tfi  ,ur/7ijp 

Kovpov  eoVro  o? 

But  death  soon  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings  and  to  Death  »f 
all  his  plans  for  revenge.  Having  returned  us  far  as  Severus. 
York,  he  was  attacked  with  a disease  which  he  him- 
self foresaw  would,  at  no  distant  period,  terminate 
his  career.  In  the  expectation  of  this  event,  he  called 
for  both  his  sous,  whom  he  once  more  exhorted  to  be 
affectionate  to  one  another,  and  lo  cooperate  with 
mutual  endeavours  to  strengthen  the  interests  of  their 
Family,  and  the  welfare  of  the  Kmpire.  “ 1 found  the 
Republic,”  said  he,  44  in  disorder  and  confusion.  I leave 
it  quiet  at  home  and  abroad,  even  as  tar  as  these  remote 
Provinces  of  Britain.  I am  now  an  old  man,  and 
rendered  feeble  by  much  suffering ; but  I bequeath  to 
my  two  Antoniui,  my  beloved  children,  an  Kmpire 
which,  if  they  are  good,  will  prove  lasting  and  strong, 
but  which,  if  they  are  bad,  must  be  weak  and  pre- 
carious." Spartiunus  informs  us,  that  he  made,  on  this 
occasion,  some  very  suitable  reflections  on  the  vanity 
of  Human  ambition,  and  on  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of 
all  earthly  greatness.  “ I have  been  ever)'  thing,”  he 
exclaimed, 44  hut  what  avails  it  now."  Ordering  the  urn 
in  which  his  ashes  were  to  be  enclosed  to  be  brought 
to  him,  he  took  it  into  his  hands,  and  inspecting  it 
narrowly,  addressed  it  in  these  words,  expressive  at 
once  of  triumph  and  disappointment : “Thou  shall  soon 
be  the  habitation  of  a man  whose  ashes  the  whole 
world  was  too  narrow  to  confine.’’^ 

He  expired  at  York,  in  the  two  hundred  and  eleventh 
year  of  the  Christian  faith,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  after 
having  reigned  nearly  eighteen  years.  The  funeral  rites 
were  performed  in  that  City,  ami  honoured  with  the 
respectful  attendance  of  the  Army,  as  well  as  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  Province ; by  all  of  whom 


skirts  of  their  martial  invaders,  to  cut  off  stragglers,  o? 
to  draw  them  into  snares  by  the  prospect  of  booty; 
and,  in  this  way,  they  prosecuted  their  petty  warfare 

* Dion  Cunm,  Epitom.  Xiphilin.  p.  337,  33ft.  Sptrtian.  >» 
Sever , c.  18.  Henxl  tan.  lib.  ILL 


• Spartiaa.  im  Sever,  e.  18.  Dion  Custut,  Epifom.  p 340. 
f //•* rf,  lib.  »i.  v.  57—59. 

Not  one  of  all  the  race,  aor  m»,  nor  age. 

Shall  save  a Troian  from  oiir  bouoJIraa  rage : 

1 1 ion  shall  perish  whole,  and  bury  all. 

Her  babes,  her  infants,  at  the  bieaai  shall  fall.  Pop*. 
^ D on  Casern*,  E pi  tom.  Xiphilin.  p.  844. 
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211. 

Hi*  charac- 
ter. 


Biography.  the  character  of  Severus  was  held  in  veneration,  not 
less  for  his  great  talents  than  for  his  wisdom  and  justice 
in  the  administration  of  the  Government.  The  body 
was  burnt,  and  his  remains  were  conveyed  by  his  sons 
to  Rome,  where  they  were  placed  in  the  sepulchre  of 
the  Antonini,  whose  memory  he  ever  cherished  with 
particular  pleasure. 

It  has  been  found  very  difficult  to  obtain  from  the 
pages  of  ancient  writers  a fair  or  consistent  representa- 
tion of  the  character  of  Severus.  One  of  the  authors  of 
the  Augustan  History  applies  to  him  an  expression 
which  was  suggested  by  the  effects  which  the  conduct 
of  the  first  Roman  Emperor  had  upon  the  fortunes  of 
his  Country,  namely,  that  it  would  have  been  well  for 
the  Republic  if  he  hud  never  been  bom,  or  if  he  had 
never  died.*  This  remark  has  in  it,  perhaps,  more 
point  than  truth ; for  though  Severus  was  no  ordinary 
man,  he  nevertheless  rather  followed  than  directed  the 
general  current  of  events.  He  considered  the  Roman 
world  as  his  property,  and  had  no  sooner  secured  the 
possession,  than  he  bestowed  the  utmost  care  on  die 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  so  valuable  an  acqui- 
sition. Judicious  law,  executed  with  firmness,  soon 
corrected  most  of  the  abuses  which,  since  the  time  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  hail  infected  every  department  of  the 
State.  It  has  been  remurked,  that  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  the  sentences  of  the  Einpcror  were 
characterised  by  attention,  discernment,  and  impar- 
tiality; and  if  on  any  occasion  be  deviated  from  the 
strict  line  of  equity,  it  was  generally  in  favour  of  the 
poor  and  oppressed ; not  so  much,  perhaps,  from  any 
feeling  of  humanity,  os  from  the  uulural  propensity  of  a 
despot  to  humble  the  pride  of  greatness,  and  to  sink 
all  his  subjects  to  the  same  level  of  absolute  dependence 
upon  his  will. 

_ His  taste  for  public  buildings  and  magnificent  spec- 

tirenre,  and  tades  recommended  him  greatly  to  the  Roman  People. 
t»vc  of  the  His  unremitting  care,  too,  that  the  Capital  of  his  Em- 
Art**  pin*  should  at  all  times  be  well  supplied  with  provi- 
sions, confirmed  the  affection  and  gratitude  of  the 
Citizens.  He  laboured  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  the 


Hi*  nu^ni- 


suffering  anti  devastation  which  had  arisen  from  Civil 
discord.  The  Provinces  enjoyed  under  his  Government 
the  inestimable  blessings  of  peace  and  security ; and 
many  Cities  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  Empire,  re- 
stored by  the  munificence  of  Severus,  have  attested  by 
public  monuments  the  sense  of  their  grateful  felicity. 
Indulgence  In  respect  to  his  management  of  the  Army,  there  is 
Jo  the  less  ground  for  unqualified  praise.  Perhaps  no  degree' 
Army.  0f  firmness  or  of  wisdom  could  have  avoided  the  errors 

with  which  his  commaud  has  been  charged ; for  as  the 
Soldiers  were  the  medium  through  which  power  was  at 
the  some  time  attained  and  preserved,  an  Emperor  was 
induced,  by  every  motive  which  affects  either  the  gene- 


rous or  the  selfish  feelings  of  our  nature,  to  liestow  I actus 
wealth  and  dignity  upon  his  Troops.  The  main  danger,  Septa*’1** 
moreover,  arose  from  the  number  and.  power  of  the  8*w"f' 
Pmtorimn  Guards,  the  very  ministers  and  bulwarks  of 
despotism ; and  Severn*  not  only  increased  this  part  of  A D 
the  military  establishment  fourfold,  but  also  added  to  jgg 

its  pay,  and  extended  its  privileges.  He  flattered  ^ 
himself  that,  as  the  Praetorians  were  draughted  from  211 
the  whole  body  of  the  Army,  Provincials  as  well  as 
native  Romans,  the  Legions  would  consider  them  as 
the  representatives  of  their  Order,  and  be  delighted  with 
the  honours  which,  from  the  rewards  bestowed  upon 
the  Guards,  was  reflected  upon  themselves ; while,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  cherished  the  hope,  that  the  ready  aid 
of  fifty  thousand  men,  superior  in  arms  and  professional 
experience  to  any  force  that  could  be  brought  into  the 
field  against  them,  would  for  ever  crush  the  hopes  of 
rebellion,  and  secure  to  himself  and  his  posterity  a per- 
petual possession  of  the  Empire. 

His  memory  has  always  been  respected  for  the  love  Potnwafa 
which  he  showed  to  Learning.  The  habits  of  a life  of  Lilrr** 
spent  chiefly  in  the  Camp  were,  no  doubt,  quite  incom- 
patible with  any  distinguished  progress  in  Science  or 
in  Letters ; but  his  taste,  notwithstanding,  induced 
him  to  spend  his  hours  of  leisure  in  the  study  of 
Philosophy,  and  his  penetration  suggested  to  him  the 
numerous  advantages  which  would  result  to  his  Go- 
vernment from  the  countenance  of  learned  men.  He 
wus  much  devoted,  it  cannot  be  concealed,  to  that 
perversion  of  natural  knowledge  which  was  known 
to  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Magic ; and  led 
away  by  the  foolish  persuasion,  that  accidental  com- 
binations of  matter,  or  particular  positions  of  the 
stars,  could  influence  the  fortunes  of  mankind,  he  had 
recourse  to  the  various  arts  by  which  the  Sages  of  his 
time  professed  to  lay  open  the  future,  and  to  render 

Eropitious  the  action  of  the  elements.  It  is  said,  that 
e was  determined  in  his  choice  of  a second  wife  by  the 
discovery  that  a young  Syrian  lady,  whose  name  was 
Julia,  had  been  born  with  a royal  nativity;  in  other 
words,  that  those  who  could  read  in  the  position  of  the 
stars  the  secret  pleasures  of  the  Gods,  had  announced 
that  she  was  ordained  to  be  the  wife  of  a Sovereign 
Prince.  He  wrote,  in  Latin,  Memoirs  of  his  own  life ; a 
work  of  which  Aurelius  Victor  praises  the  style  not  less 
than  the  fidelity.  But  Dion  Cassius,  who  had  better 
means  for  forming  a correct  judgment,  docs  not  give  so 
favourable  an  opinion  of  this  Imperial  autobiography ; 
insinuating  that  Severus  has  not,  on  all  occasions,  paid 
the  strictest  regard  to  troth,  and  that  in  his  attempts 
to  vindicate  himself  from  the  charge  of  cruelty,  he  laid 
greater  stress  on  hidden  motives  and  refined  views  of 
Policy  than  on  the  palpable  facts  which  met  the  eye  of 
the  Public.* 


* III  mm  aut  mcUCi  mom  dcUmut  mit  man  won.  Spartian  c.  18 


• Dion  CftMiitt,  EptUm.  XipbUin.  p.  343.  Spartian.  im  Srw. 
c.  19 — 21.  AunJ.  Victor,  p.  517. 
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MARCUS  AURELIUS  ANTONINUS  CARACALLA 


FROM  A.  D.  211  TO  217. 


Biography.  I t has  been  already  mentioned,  that  the  original  name 
of  this  Emperor  was  Bassianus,  derived  from  his 
From  maternal  grandfather,  who  was  Priest  of  Apollo,  in  a 

a.  d.  city  of  Phcenicia.  When  Severn*  had  ascended  the 

211.  Throne,  and  resolved  to  perpetuate  the  Crown  in  his 
*"  family,  he  made  his  eldest  son  relinquish  an  appellation 
Accession  denoted  the  humble,  aud  even  obscure,  lineage 

of  Cararalla  fr°m  which  he  drew  his  blood,  and  assume  the  noble 
audofUeu.  and  respected  names  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus, 
which  were  associated  in  the  mind  of  every  Roman 
with  the  happiness  and  glory  of  the  Empire.  It  was  from 
the  fancy  which  the  young  Prince  manifested  for  a parti- 
cular robe  of  Gaulish  manufacture  that  the  cognomen 
arose  by  which  he  is  most  commonly  known  iu  History. 
He  not  only  used  it  himself,  but  recommended  it  to  the 
Soldiers,  and  even  distributed  it  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Rome ; whence,  as  the  national  name  of  the  gown 
in  question  was  CaracaUa,  the  wit  or  contempt  of  the 
Capital  designated  the  young  Monarch  by  a reference 
to  his  favourite  dress.  A similar  proof  of  his  frivolous 
disposition  drew  upon  him  the  nickname  of  Tarantm , 
which  was  borrowed  from  a famous  Gladiator,  whose 
reputation  the  heir  of  Severus  valued  more  highly  than 
the  renown  of  all  his  father’s  victories  in  the  East  and 
in  the  West.* 

Their  dis-  The  late  Emperor  continued  to  cherish  the  ground- 
c°«J.  less  hCp<!  hj8  two  8onai  whom  he  invested  with  an 
equal  and  joint  authority,  would  administer  the  Govern- 
ment with  mutual  affection,  and  a due  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  Commonwealth ; a proof  that  his 
natural  acuteness  failed  him  in  the  most  important  con- 
cern of  his  whole  life,  or  that  his  partiality  for  two  very 
unpromising  youths  hod  mure  weight  in  his  decision 
thou  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  half  the  globe.  Such  a 
divided  rule,  it  has  been  well  observed,  would  probably 
have  proved  a source  of  discord  between  the  kindest  bro- 
thers : it  was  therefore  impossible  that  it  could  long  sub- 
sist between  two  implacable  enemies,  who  had  no  desire 
to  accomplish  either  a reconciliation  or  even  a compro- 
mise. Both  seemed  to  be  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  only  ouc  could  reign,  and  that  the  other  must  fall ; 
and  each  of  them,  judging  of  his  rival’s  designs  by  the 
sentiments  which  filled  his  own  breast,  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  guard  his  life  with  the  most  unremitting  vigilance. 
Herndian  tells  us,  that  during  their  journey  from  Britain 
to  Rome,  they  neither  lodged  in  the  same  house  nor 
eat  at  the  same  table;  aud  that  when  they  arrived  in 
the  Capital,  they  divided  between  them  the  Imperial 
Palace,  shutting  up  all  communications  which  might 
connect  their  several  apartments,  and  placing  Guards 
at  their  doors,  as  if  the  City  had  been  threatened  by  an 
invading  Army. 

fhtraciet  CaracaUa,  even  before  the  obsequies  of  his  father 
of  lieu.  were  duly  performed,  wrought  upon  the  avarice  of  the 
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Soldiers  with  the  view  of  inducing  them  to  declare  for  Marcu* 
him  alone,  and  to  set  aside  his  brother.  But  the  Troops,  Aurelius 
attached  to  the  memory  of  Severn.*,  and  respecting  his  Antoninus 
will  in  the  destination  of  the  Empire,  rejected  the  prof- 
fend  bribes ; looking  upon  themselves  as  the  proper 
guardians  of  the  two  Princes,  to  whom  they  owed  an  A u 
equal  allegiance  and  afTection.  Geta  tried  other  arts  ^ 1 | 
to  -supplant  his  more  boisterous  colleague.  He  had  l0 
recourse  to  smooth  speeches  and  plausible  professions;  217. 
and  as  he  wus  naturally  of  a mild  aud,  apparently,  an 
open  disposition,  he  did  not  fail  to  secure  a great 
number  of  partisans.  He  inherited  his  father’s  taste 
for  Learning,  promoted  the  study  of  the  liberal 
Sciences,  and  in  all  his  amusements  encouraged  only 
such  exercises  as  became  a man  of  rank  and  refinement. 

CaracaUa,  on  the  other  hand,  was  harsh  aud  brutal, 
extremely  passionate,  and  always  more  desirous  to  be 
feared  than  to  be  loved.  He  affected  the  airs  of  a rough 
soldier;  and  while  others  praised  the  pursuits  of  Art 
or  of  Literature,  he  thundered  out  his  approbation  of 
war  and  arms. 

In  a case  where  interests  and  dispositions  were  so  ji,,  i>r;n,.n 
diametrically  opposed,  it  was  in  vaiti  to  expect  the  propose  to 
restoration  of  harmony.  All  the  efforts  of  Julia  proved  divide  the 
unavailing ; her  entreaties  and  her  tears  were  despised  ; EmPirt- 
and  she  at  length  began  to  perceive  that  the  enmity 
which  embroiled  the  Palace  and  divided  the  Army, 
could  not  be  extinguished  but  by  the  death  or  distant 
separation  of  the  two  brothers.  It  is,  therefore,  surpris- 
ing that  she  should  have  opposed  herself  to  the  only 
expedient  which  could  have  removed  her  apprehensions 
respecting  the  fate  of  her  sons.  Fatigued  with  their 
incessant  quarrels,  the  young  men  themselves  proposed 
to  divide  the  Empire,  and  to  establish  their  Thrones  in 
different  scats  of  Government.  Geta  declared  that  he 
would  be  satisfied  with  Egypt  and  the  Asiatic  Provinces, 
and  would  fix  his  residence  at  Alexandria  or  Antioch. 

The  Propontis,  a natural  boundary  between  the  East 
and  the  West,  was  to  have  fixed  the  limits  of  their 
respective  dominions,  while  garrisons  at  Byzantium  and 
Chalcedon  would  have  been  charged  with  the  duty  of 
preventing  all  such  communication  as  might  have 
endangered  the  repose  of  either  Country. 

But  the  dismemberment  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  Prevented 
opposed  not  only  by  Julia,  who  compared  it  to  the  dis-  by  Jul». 
section  of  her  own  body,  but  it  was  likewise  deprecated 
by  the  chief  persons  in  the  Commonwealth,  who  fore- 
saw, in  its  division,  the  seeds  of  weakness  and  mutual 
distrust.  Disappointed  in  this  project,  which  the 
feelings  of  his  subjects  were  not  prepared  to  adopt, 

CaracaUa  resolved  to  rid  himself  of  his  colleague  by 
means  less  scrupulous.  He  solicited  on  interview  with 
his  brother  in  the  chamber  of  their  common  parent ; 
where,  by  the  hands  of  assassins,  whom  he  had  con-  fjoU  j* 
cealed  for  the  purpose,  he  pul  him  to  death,  not  with-  murdered, 
standing  the  shrieks  and  struggles  of  the  Empress,  who 
had  clasped  her  unfortunate  child  in  her  arms.  She 
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Biography,  even  received  a wound  in  her  endeavours  to  prevent  the 
murder ; but  the  bodily  pain  which  she  endured  was 
nothing,  in  her  estimation,  compared  to  the  anguish 
inflicted  upon  her  maternal  sensibility,  by  an  order  from 
the  brutal  survivor  to  suppress  every  token  of  grief,  and 
to  conceal  from  the  world  that  she  was  aware  of  the 
melancholy  catastrophe  which  had  just  polluted  and 
alarmed  the  Palace  of  the  Catsars.* 

This  compulsory  dissimulation  on  the  part  of  Julia 
was  necessary  to  accomplish  the  object  which  Caracnlla 
had  yet  in  view.  Gets,  he  knew  well,  possessed  a 
firm  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the  Army  : on  which 
account  he  determined  to  have  recourse  to  strata- 
gem, in  order  to  divert  their  resentment  until  he 
should  have  ail  opportunity  of  addressing  himself  with 
flaticrv  and  an  extraordinary  largess  to  their  vanity  and 
avarice.  Rushing  out  of  his  mothers  apartment  with 
an  air  of  assumed  terror,  he  exclaimed,  that  he  had 
just  escaped  from  the  most  imminent  (lunger,  and  hud 
with  difficulty  saved  his  life.  Summoning  his  Guards 
to  attend  him,  he  proceeded  to  the  Camp  of  the  Pr»* 
tori  a its,  where  he  returned  thanks*  to  the  Gods  for  his 
miraculous  escape,  and  entreated  the  wondering  Soldier* 
to  join  with  him  in  offering  up  sacrifice  to  Heaven  for 
the  continued  preservation  of  the  Empire.  He  inti- 
mated, indeed,  that  his  brother  had  not  been  as  for- 
tunate as  himself;  but  congratulated  them  that  one 
Krnperor  still  lived,  ready  to  promote  their  interest  and 
increase  their  comforts.  He  promised  them  a donative 
of  ten  thousand  sesterces  a man,  doubled  their  daily 
allowance  of  provisions,  and  professed  that  the  pleasure 
of  his  whole  life  would  he  to  live  amongst  them,  and 
his  greatest  honour  to  die  in  their  ranks.t 

The  mercenary  Proton ans  could  not  resist  such 
arguments  as  these.  After  passing  a night  in  the 
Camp,  which  he  pretended  to  regard  as  the  only 
place  of  safety,  the  Emperor  convoked  the  Senate, 
to  whom  he  delivered  a speech,  full  of  deceit  and 
prevarication,  relative  to  the  event  which  had  spread 
among  the  Citizens  so  much  fear  and  sorrow.  He 
complained  that  his  brother  had  laid  snare1*  to  take 
awav  his  life;  and,  accordingly,  represented  the  death 
of  Geta  as  an  act  of  self-defence  which  could  not 
be  avoided,  inasmuch  us  he  was  compelled  to  choose 
the  painful  alternative  of  removing  a rival  by  vio- 
lent means,  or  of  falling  himself  u victim  to  a similar 
resolution.  His  auditors  were  far  from  being  satisfied 
either  with  his  motives  or  his  reasoning;  but  having, 
perhaps,  anticipated  such  a result,  and  being  sensible 
that  the  Government  could  not  have  been  conducted 
advantageously  by  two  Princes  whose  sole  study  it  was 
to  oppose  each  other’s  views,  they  listened  to  the  state- 
ment of  Caracnlla  without  any  expression  of  impatience 
or  of  disapprobation.  It  wus  suggested  to  him,  how- 
ever, that  in  order  to  soothe  the  feelings  of  the  People, 
and  to  atone,  in  some  measure,  for  the  crime  to  which 
Political  necessity  had  urged  him,  he  should  honour  the 
memory  of  his  brother  with  the  usual  apotheosis  con- 
ferred upon  deceased  members  of  the  Imperial  Family. 
The  consent  of  this  unworthy  soil  of  Severn*  was  cha- 
racteristic of  his  fierce  and  contemptuous  disposition. 
*•  Let  him  lie  a God,"  he  exclaimed,  “ provided  he  does 
not  come  alive  again!"  In  pity  to  the  misfortunes  of 
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Geta,  posterity  has  cast  a veil  over  his  vices.  That 
young  Prince  has  been  considered  as  the  innocent  vic- 
tim of  his  brother's  ambition,  without  a recollection  that 
he  himself  wanted  power  rather  than  inclination  to 
consummate  a crime  similar  to  that  by  which  he  was 
destroyed.* 

The  subsequent  conduct  of  Carucalla  is  marked  by 
80  many  features  of  extravagance,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  account  for  it  without  the  supposition  of  occasional 
insanity.  His  conscience  appears  to  have  been  haunted 
by  the  most  frightful  phantoms  ; and  he  confessed  that 
he  often  saw  the  indignant  shades  of  his  fitfthor  and 
brother  pursuing  him  w ith  angry  looks,  and  threatening 
him  with  the  severest  punishment  for  his  cruelty  and 
disobedience.  His  remorse  for  the  murder  of  Geta 
frequently  melted  him  to  tears;  and  while  the  fit  of 
compunction  was  on  him,  he  was  wont  to  issue  orders 
to  put  to  immediate  death  certain  of  the  individuals 
who  had  been  concerned  in  that  atrocious  deed. 
Lictus,  who  is  understood  to  have  approved  his  deter- 
mination to  reign  alone,  was  among  the  first  who  fell 
victims  to  his  repentance.  But,  with  the  inconsistency 
of  a madman  and  a tyrant,  he  embrued  his  hands  deeply 
in  the  blood  of  those  who  were  known  to  have  been 
attached  to  Geta.  Dion  Cassius  relates,  that  about 
twenty  thousand  persons,  against  whom  no  other  charge 
could  be  brought  than  that  they  hud  been  friends  or 
dependents  of  the  Emperor’s  brother,  were  condemned 
to  death  in  some  one  of  the  various  forms  in  which  it 
pleased  Caracnlla  to  inflict  it.  In  this  miserable  pro- 
scription were  included  all  who  had  served  the  Prince, 
in  a public  or  in  a private  capacity ; his  Guards  his 
Freedmen,  his  Counsellors,  the  Officers  whom  he  had 
promoted,  and  the  Commanders  whom  he  had  em- 
ployed. Virtue  could  not  protect,  nor  could  obscurity 
conceal  the  victims ; and  both  sexes  were  equally 
exposed  to  the  fatal  resentment  of  the  unfeeling  and 
capricious  despot. t 

Among  the  thousands  whose  unmerited  fate  signa- 
lized this  reign  of  terror,  a conspicuous  place  has  been 
assigned  by  Historians  to  Pupinianua,  whose  death  was 
lamented  us  a public  calamity.  During  the  latter  years 
of  Severus,  this  distinguished  person  exercised  some 
of  the  most  important  oftices  of  the  State,  and  by  his 
judicious  advice  kept  the  tenour  of  Government  within 
the  limits  of  justice  and  moderation.  Relying  upon 
his  virtues  and  ability,  the  Emperor,  when  on  his  death- 
bed, entreated  him  to  continue  his  services  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Imperial  Family.  But  Carucalla  endured  with  im- 
patience the  influence  of  a character  which  controlled 
his  own,  and  seemed  more  disposed,  in  all  matters  of 
public  interest,  to  lead  than  to  follow.  In  truth,  the 
more  assiduously  Papinianus  laboured  for  the  good  of 
the  community,  the  more  did  he  become  an  object  of 
hatred  to  the  jealous  spirit  of  his  master.  He  was 
deprived  of  the  important  office  of  Pnetorian  Project, 
ami  divested  of  all  military  rank  and  authority.  But 
os  he  was  not  less  eminent  as  an  or.itor  and  a constitu- 
tional lawyer  than  he  was  at  the  head  of  an  Army,  the 
Emperor  applied  to  him  immediately  after  the  assassi- 
nation of  Geta,  to  compose  such  » defence  or  apology 
for  that  nefarious  deed  as  he  might  pronounce  before 
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Hio^npay.  the  Senate.  The  generous  Roman  made  answer,  (hat 
it  was  much  more  easy  to  commit  a murder  than  to 
justify  it ; and  that  to  assail  the  memory  of  the  mur- 
dered person,  was  nothing  better  than  to  commit  the 
crime  a second  time.  Such  freedom  could  not  be  par- 
doned at  the  Court  of  Caracalla.  The  wrath  which  he 
had  excited  was  only  to  be  appeased  with  his  blood ; 
and,  accordingly,  a short  time  afterwards,  the  intrepid 
Commander  was  pul  to  death,  together  with  his  son, 
who  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  Quaator*  and  who  could  be 
charged  with  no  other  offence  but  that  of  imitating  his 
father's  virtues.* 

Not  being  able  on  all  occasions  to  carry  with  him 
the  concurrence  even  of  the  brutal  Soldiery  who  exe- 
cuted his  commands,  the  Emperor  found  it  necessary  to 
cover  his  cruel  intentions  with  the  most  consummate 
hypocrisy.  For  example,  although  he  had  resolved  on 
the  death  of  Fabiu.s  Cilo,  he  was  compelled  by  popular 
indignation  to  relinquish  his  intentions,  ami  even  to 
applaud  the  excellence  which  he  had  wished  to  remove 
from  his  sight.  Cilo  had  been  one  of  the  dearest 
friends  of  Sa vents ; had  served  twice  os  Consul ; and 
having  been  appointed  to  superintend  the  education  of 
the  two  Princes,  Caracalla  affected  to  honour  him  as  a 
second  father.  For  these  reasons,  though  he  hated  him 
as  a monitor  who  had  often  reproved  his  vices,  and 
blamed  his  conduct  towards  his  brother,  he  could  not 
openly  give  orders  to  put  him  to  death.  But  a party 
of  his  devoted  Praetorians,  who  were  no  strangers  to 
his  wishes,  determined,  by  anticipating  his  commands, 
to  earn  a claim  upon  his  liberality.  Stimulated,  as  it 
were,  by  voluntary  zeal  in  behalf  of  their  Chief,  they 
seized  Cilo  while  in  the  bath,  plundered  his  house,  and 
dragged  him,  with  the  utmost  violence,  through  the 
streets,  towards  the  residence  of  the  Emperor.  The 
sight  of  such  indignity  inflicted  on  so  good  a man, 
roused  the  inhabitants  to  sedition.  The  City  Cohorts, 
in  particular,  whom  he  had  commanded,  assumed  in 
his  defence  an  air  of  so  much  determination,  thut  Cara- 
calla found  it  expedient  to  leave  the  Palace  in  order  to 
calm  the  tumult,  and  protect  his  venerable  tutor.  He 
threw  his  own  robe  round  the  naked  body  of  Cilo, 
commanded  the  soldiers  to  desist  from  their  meditated 
crime,  and  directed  that  they  should  be  punished  with 
death  for  proceeding  so  far  without  his  authority.  The 
Praetorians  met  their  doom,  says  u native  Annalist,  not 
because  they  had  assaulted  the  ancient  friend  of 
Severus,  but  because  they  did  not  despatch  him  when 
he  was  in  their  power,  f 

The  reader  of  History  cannot  fail  to  regret,  that  the 
records  of  the  Roman  Empire,  for  the  period  now 
under  our  consideration,  arc  so  closely  connected  with 
the  personal  character  of  its  rulers ; or  rather,  indeed, 
that  the  events  which  stand  most  prominently  forward 
may  be  identified  with  the  caprice,  the  extravagance, 
and  the  cruelty  of  the  Sovereign.  But  as  such  details 
are  neither  agreeable  nor  instructive,  we  shall  not  enter 
into  them  with  the  minute  diligence  of  Spartianus  and 
Dion  Cassius,  It  cannot  be  interesting  to  any  one 
to  know  thut  Caracalla  condemned  to  death  an  aged 
lady,  sister  of  Commodus  and  daughter  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  merely  hecause  she  mixed  her  tears  with 
those  of  the  Empress  Julia  upon  the  murder  of 
Geta.  Nor  can  it  be  more  gratifying  to  learn,  that 
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he  took  away  the  life  of  his  own  cousin,  because 
his  name  was  Severus.  Iu  this  instance,  indeed, 
he  added  the  most  contemptible  duplicity  to  his  in- 
humanity. He  sent  to  him  a dish  from  the  Imperial 
table  as  a mark  of  his  respect  and  friendship,  and  next 
morning  gave  orders  for  his  immediate  death.  Pertinax,  A D. 

a son  of  the  Emperor  of  the  same  name,  owed  his  211. 

destruction  to  an  ill-timed  joke.  Being  in  the  Senate-  n> 

house  on  one  occasion  when  the  Pnctor  rehearsed  the  217. 

titles  which  Caracalla  had  been  pleased  to  assume,  and 
hearing  the  epithets  of  Sarmaticu » and  Parthiau , with 
others  denoting  foreign  conquest,  annexed  to  the  Im- 
perial designation,  he  suggested  that  they  should  add 
the  more  striking  honour  of  Geticus ; an  expression 
which  was  at  once  applicable  to  the  Get<e,  a people 
with  whom  the  Romans  had  been  at  war,  and  to  the 
unfortunate  youth  who  had  recently  shared  the  Empire. 

Pertinax,  who  was  at  no  time  a favourite,  paid  for  this 
witticism  with  the  loss  of  his  heath* 

Fortunately  for  Rome,  her  inhuman  master  was  at  The  Em- 
Icngth  seized  with  the  desire  of  martial  renown,  and 
resolved  to  conduct  the  Legions  in  person  against  the 
Barbarians  beyond  the  Rhine.  The  occurrences  of  the  war 
war  which  ensued  are  very  obscurely  related  ; but  it  Rhine, 
admits  not  of  doubt,  that,  by  means  of  the  most 
abominable  treachery,  he  succeeded  in  perpetrating  an 
extensive  massacre  among  the  Alemanni ; a valiant 
Tribe,  whom  he  himself  acknowledged  he  could  not 
otherwise  subdue.  Auother  horde,  to  whom  Dion 
Cassius  gives  the  name  of  Ca//i,  admonished,  perhaps, 
by  the  fate  of  their  neighbours,  defended  themselves 
with  so  much  bravery  that  Caracalla  was  glad  to  pur- 
chase, with  a large  sum  of  money,  permission  to  re- 
treat. Defeated  by  the  men,  he  took  revenge  ipon 
some  females  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  and  who, 
though  they  preferred  death  to  servitude,  were  all  sold 
for  slaves.  He  rruped  no  other  fruit  from  his  Ger- 
man expedition  than  the  contempt  of  the  natives,  who 
plainly  saw,  through  all  his  pompous  boastings,  the 
cowardice  and  perfidy  of  his  real  character.  The 
Barbarians  still  more  remote,  encouraged  by  his  im- 
becility, menaced  him  with  war ; finding  that,  though 
he  threatened  them  with  utter  extermination,  he  did  not 
disdain  to  solicit  their  forbearance,  and  even  to  bribe 
them  into  peace. f 

From  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  Caracalla  pursued  his  ProceeJ*  t r. 
warlike  career  to  the  borders  of  the  Danube  ; where  he 
provoked  the  enmity  of  the  Goths,  whose  maimers  and 
arms  were  at  that  time  new  to  the  Romans,  and  received  Miner, 
hostages  from  the  Dacians,  who  wished  to  avoid  hos- 
tilities. Passing  through  Thrace,  he  arrived  at  the 
shores  of  the  Hellespont ; after  which  he  sailed  for  Asia 
Minor,  with  the  view  of  visiting  Troy,  and  of  doing 
honour  to  the  heroes  who  had  perished  under  its  walls. 

He  erected  a statue  to  Achilles,  and  offered  up  libations 
upon  his  tomb.  Smitten  with  disease,  both  in  body 
and  mind,  he  repaired  to  Pergamos,  where  there  was  a 
magnificent  Temple  of  vEscuIapius,  celebrated  for  the 
wonderful  cures  performed  in  it  by  the  influence  of  that 
(tod.  The  effects  of  dissipation,  and  the  disorders  of 
an  intellect  which  had  never  been  well  balanced,  were 
ascribed  to  the  incantations  of  the  Germans,  who,  as 
his  flatterers  insinuated,  being  unuble  to  oppose  him 
in  the  field  of  battle,  had  sought  their  revenge  in  magic 
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and  witchcraft.  From  the  evils  under  which  he  la- 
boured. the  Emperor  found  no  permanent  relief  in  the 
professional  fame  of  .Esculapius,  nor  even  in  the  inure 
powerful  aid  of  Apollo  and  of  Serapis  *,  the  Gods,  says 
Dion  Cassius,  bein'?  less  pleased  with  his  ottering*, 
costly  as  they  might  be,  than  they  were  incensed  at  his 
criminal  conduct  and  impious  designs. 

During  a winter  spent  at  Nicomedia,  he  made  great 
preparations  for  invading  the  Parthirms  and  Armenians, 
who,  it  was  acknowledged,  had  given  him  no  provoca- 
tion, and  were  even  averse  to  wur.  The  former  People 
had  recently  lost  their  King,  and  were  exposed  at  that 
moment  to  all  the  disadvantages  which  attend  a dis- 
puted succession.  The  Crown  was  claimed  by  two 
brothers,  one  of  whom,  Artabanes,  obtained  the  as- 
cendency; and  being  unwilling  to  hazard  his  acquisition 
in  a don  bill  it  war  with  the  Romans,  he  complied  with 
the  conditions  prescribed  by  Caracal  I a,  and  was  allowed 
to  occupy  the  Throne  of  his  fuiher  as  a vassal  of  the 
great  Western  Empire. 

The  advantage  which  Caraculla  thus  took  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  Parthian  Prince  found  himself 
involved,  might,  perhaps,  be  justified  by  the  example  of 
better  men,  and  might  find  an  upology  in  the  motives 
upon  which  Sovereigns  too  frequently  go  to  war.  But 
his  conduct  towards  the  Kings  of  Kdessa  and  Armenia 
admits  not  of  excuse  on  any  principle  recognised  among 
civilized  nations.  He  invited  the  former,  whose  mune 
was  Abgarus,  to  meet  him  at  Antioch,  to  consult  on 
matters  connected  with  their  common  interest ; and  as 
soon  as  he  had  him  in  his  power  he  loaded  him  with 
chains,  atul  seized  upon  his  territory.  In  a similar 
manner  he  entrapped  the  Armenian  King,  who,  with  his 
two  sons,  was  detained  as  a prisoner  while  a body  of 
troops  was  sent  to  take  possession  of  his  land.  But  the 
people  of  that  Country,  more  nunferous  ami  warlike  than 
the  subjects  of  Abgarus,  Hew  to  arms  in  order  to  defend 
their  property,  and  to  avenge  the  injuries  inflicted  upon 
their  Monarch.  In  a battle  which  soon  followed,  they 
repulsed,  with  great  slaughter,  the  Roman  Army  which 
Caracalla  had  despatched  against  them,  and  compelled 
his  feeble  General  to  fall  back  upon  Syria  with  the 
remainder  of  his  broken  and  dispirited  forces. 

Though  the  perfidy  of  the  Emperor  recoiled  upon  his 
own  head,  and  involved  him  in  disgrace  which  could 
not  have  occurred  in  an  open  uud  honourable  war,  he 
nevertheless  took  credit  to  himself  for  unbounded 
success  und  the  most  manly  exploits.  In  a Letter  to 
the  Senate,  he  boasted  of  his  triumph  in  having  recon- 
quered the  East,  and  of  his  personal  exertions  in  defyiug 
the  effects  of  climate,  and  the  obstacles  of  seas  und 
mountains  ; reproaching,  at  the  same  time,  the  Members 
of  that  illustrious  Council  with  their  effeminacy  and 
idleness,  so  unworthy  of  Romans,  uud  of  the  glory 
which  continued  to  follow  their  amis.  It  was  perfectly 
well  known,  meanwhile,  that  the  author  of  this  boastful 
Epistle  never  saw  an  enemy  in  the  field,  but  that,  while 
his  Lieutenants  were  ravaging  one  district,  or  retreating 
with  shame  from  another,  he  was  wallowing  in  I he 
luxuries  of  Antioch,  or  seeking  remedies  for  his  bodily 
distempers.* 

The  cruelty  and  deceit  with  which  he  treated  foreign 
Princes,  were  in  a short  time  surpassed  by  the  bar- 
barities which  he  exercised  upon  the  Citizens  of  Alex- 
andria. Ilia  pen-on  and  pretensions  excited  the  ridicule 


• Dion  Cassius,  Xipbilis.  p.  354. 


of  that  facetious  People  ; who,  finding  that  he  aspired 
to  the  fame  of  Achilles  in  respect  of  strength  anil 
beauty,  und  to  the  renown  of  Alexander  the  Great  as  a 
conqueror,  could  not  repress  their  merriment  when  they 
saw  in  Curacullu  a deformed  figure  of  very  small 
stature,  and  learned  that  his  courage  had  never  been 
shown,  except  in  the  murder  of  his  friends  and  relatives. 
Their  unseasonable  wit  sought  vent  even  in  the 
theatres  and  public  places.  Eteoclcs  and  Polynices 
were  produced  as  types  of  Curacalla  and  Gcta;  and 
Julia,  the  mother  of  these  last,  was  alluded  to  under  the 
name  of  Jocusta. 

But  they  soon  discovered  reason  to  repent  the  li- 
berties which  they  had  taken  with  the  ferocious  Ty- 
rant. He  announced  his  intention  of  repeating  his 
visit,  that  he  might  at  more  leisure  examine  their  works 
of  Art,  and  do  honour  to  the  genius  and  patriotic  views 
of  their  immortal  founders.  Forgetting  the  ground  of 
offence  which  they  had  given  him,  or  hoping  that  it 
had  altogether  passed  away  from  his  mind,  they  made 
preparations  to  receive  him  with  the  utmost  joy  and 
magnificence.  Concerts  of  music,  illuminations,  per- 
fumes, garlands  of  flowers,  and  crowns  of  gold,  were 
lavished  with  profusion.  The  sullen,  vindictive  Monarch 
appeared  to  receive  these  tokens  of  loyalty  with  entire 
satisfaction.  He  went  first  to  the  Temple  of  Serapis, 
w here  he  sacrificed  whole  hecatombs,  and  burnt  a pro- 
digious quantity  of  incense  upon  the  altar.  He  next 
repaired  to  the  Tomb  of  Alexander,  where  he  made  an 
offering  still  more  costly,  and  not  less  flattering  to  the 
vanity  of  those  who  witnessed  it.  He  pulled  off  his 
Imperial  robe,  which  was  composed  of  the  richest 
materials,  his  belt,  which  was  covered  with  precious 
atones,  und  all  the  rings  which  were  upon  his  fingers  ; 
and  placing  them  on  the  coffin,  or  urn,  which  contained 
the  ashes  of  the  hero,  devoted  them  to  the  memory  of 
the  greatest  Warrior  that  any  Age  had  produced,  and 
whom  he  of  all  Commanders  admired  the  most.* 

'Die  scene  which  followed  was  truly  horrible,  but  as 
Dion  Cassius  and  llerodian  differ  materially  in  the 
details,  there  is  ground  to  suspect  that  the  narrative 
has  been  much  exaggerated.  According  to  the  latter, 
Curacalla  pretended  a desire  to  form  an  Alexandrian 
phalanx,  after  the  model  of  the  famous  Macedonian 
Body;  and  in  pursuance  of  this  object,  he  assembled 
all  the  young  men  of  the  city  in  a plain  adjoining  to 
the  wulls,  where  lie  surrounded  them  with  his  troops, 
and  put  them  all  to  death.  Dion  Cassius  makes  no 
mention  of  this  atrocious  slaughter,  but  merely  relates 
that  the  Emperor  first  murdered  the  most  eminent  of 
the  citizens,  who  had  waited  upon  him  on  his  arrival, 
and  whom  he  had  invited  to  his  table ; that  the 
Soldiers  afterwards  spread  themselves  all  over  the  city, 
and  killed  without  distinction  every  person  whom  they 
found,  of  whatever  age  or  sex  ; and  that  the  massacre 
was  so  extensive  that  even  Caracalla  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  conceal  or  diminish  the  number  of  the  slain.  It 
is  said  that  he  feasted  his  eyes  with  the  sight  from  the 
summit  of  the  Temple  of  Serapis,  whence,  from  time 
to  time,  he  sent  orders  to  the  Tribunes  to  increase  the 
activity  of  the  assassins.  It  was  on  this  occasion,  if 
Herodiun  is  to  he  believed,  that  lie  consecrated  to 
Serapis  the  dagger  with  which  he  had  murdered  his 
hrnther.f 
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Biojjnphy.  Return  in?  the  intention  of  an  Eastern  campaign,  he 
returned  into  Syria ; hut  as  he  was  at  peace  with  all 
Final  nations  which  bordered  on  the  Roman  Province,  it 

o i f was  necessary  to  create  a pretext  for  a quarrel  before  lie 

could  march  his  Army  into  their  country.  With  that 
2j-  view,  he  demanded  in  marriage  a daughter  of  the  Kin? 
Return/  Pfrrthia,  in  the  hope  that  she  would  be  refused,  and 
into  Svaa,  thereby  justify  an  appeal  to  arms,  or  in  the  prospect,  if 
ud  renew*  his  request  were  granted,  of  bavin?  a right  to  dictate 
***?  1>E,‘  in  all  afihira  of  Government.  Herodian  states,  that 
nan  war,  though  the  projected  marriage  was  contrary  to  the 
established  customs  of  the  Romans  as  well  as  to  those 
of  the  Parthians,  Artabanes,  after  considerable  hesita- 


tion, at  length  agreed  to  it.  But  the  authority  of  Dion, 
in  this  instance,  seems  entitled  to  greater  confidence. 
He  assures  us  that  the  Parthian  King,  seeing  through 
the  unjust  and  ambitious  designs  of  C racalla,  resolutely 
declined  to  sanction  an  alliance  the  consequence  of 
which,  he  predicted,  could  not  fail  to  prove  both  fatal 
and  disgraceful  to  his  subjects.  The  Legions  were 
therefore  pushed  forward  into  Mesopotamia  without 
loss  of  time ; and  finding  the  low  country  of  Parthia 
quite  unprotected,  they  carried  devastation  over  the 
greater  part  of  it,  plundering  the  cities,  and  destroying 
every  monument  of  art  and  of  independence.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Capital,  the  Emperor  observed 
some  Royal  Sepulchres,  which  he  caused  to  be  thrown 
open,  and  gratified  his  paltry  resentment  by  scattering 
to  the  wind  the  dust  of  several  generations  of  the 
Arsacida*. 


The  King  of  Parthia  had  retreated  beyond  the 
Tigris,  and  taken  possession  of  a line  of  strong  posts, 
whereon  he  resolved  to  collect  the  military  forces  of  his 
Country,  aud  to  descend  thence,  like  a storm,  upon  the 
Romans  in  the  following  Spring.  Meanwhile,  Cnraealla 
fell  back  upon  Edessa,  a town  in  Syria,  to  spend  the 
winter  in  the  voluptuous  living  peculiar  to  the  Orientals, 
to  write  magnificent  Letters  to  the  Senate  descriptive  of 
his  victories,  and  to  prepare  his  Troops  for  a renewal  of 
their  conquests.  But  the  carver  of  his  boasting  and 
b MM«i.  folly  was  now  near  an  end.  The  author  of  his  death 
luted  br  was  Macrinus,  one  of  the  Pretorian  Prefects,  whose 
Martitlu.  hatred  he  had  provoked  by  many  contumelies,  and 
whose  aspiring  disposition  had  alarmed  his  jealousy. 
This  Commander,  aware  of  the  danger  with  which  he 
was  surrounded,  resolved  to  anticipate  the  designs  of 
his  suspicious  master ; for  which  purpose  he  applied 
to  Martialis,  an  Officer  of  the  Guard,  who  had  various 
reasons  to  be  dissatisfied  with  Caracalla,  and  incited 
him,  by  the  strongest  motives  of  hope  and  of  fear,  to 
revenge  his  wrongs  on  the  body  of  the  tyrant.  During 
a march,  accordingly,  which  the  latter,  attended  by  a 
detachment  of  the  Pratorians,  undertook  to  Cnrrhn*, 
where  he  meant  to  offer  up  a sacrifice  in  the  Temple  of 
the  Moon,  Martialis,  seizing  an  opportunity  when  the 
Emperor  was  quite  alone,  stabbed  him  with  a poniard. 
The  assassin  was  himself  almost  instantly  put  to  death 
by  a Scythian  bowman  belongingto  the  Imperial  Guard, 
but  not  before  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
his  personal  enemy  had  breathed  his  last.* 

His  death  Unworthy  and  contemptible  as  Caracalla  was,  his 
regretted  by  loss  was  nevertheless  deeply  regretted  by  a large  por- 
Army.  tion  0f  the  Army.  The  Pretorian*,  already  increased 
in  number  from  ten  to  fifty  thousand,  bewailed  in  him  a 
constant  benefactor ; for  although  the  son  of  Severus 


* Dion  Curias,  Epitvm  p.  359.  Spartun.  in  CaracaU.  c.  6,  7. 


was  unprovided  by  nature  with  those  qualities  which  Marcus 
are  neCeasary  to  form  a successful  Commander,  he  Aurdiw 
thirsted  for  military  reputation  with  so  strong  an  appe-  CaracaJU* 
tile,  as  to  place  the  main  study  and  pleasure  of  his  life  i ^ . 

in  the  aggrandisement  of  the  Soldiery,  whom  he  was  From 

pleased  to  regard  as  the  instruments  of  his  fame.  The  a.  d. 
desire  which  he  manifested  to  be  thought  like  Alexander  211. 

the  Great,  aud  to  rival  the  exploits  of  that  celebrated  to 

conqueror,  led  him  into  ci  thousand  absurdities.  It  217. 

was  not  enough  for  him  to  limn  a Macedonian  phalanx 
of  sixteen  thousand  men,  all  natives  of  Greece,  and  to 
appoint  Officers  with  names  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  Generals  who  served  under  the  son  of  Philip.  He 
was  not  satisfied  with  copying  the  dress,  the  armour, 
and  the  gait  of  his  favourite  warrior,  and  with  erecting 
to  him  innumerable  studies  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 

He  thought  it,  moreover,  incumbent  upon  him  to  per-  His  foolish 
secute  the  Peripatetic  School  of  Philosophy  wherever  a imitatioa  of 
single  Member  of  it  could  be  found,  merely  because  a Alexsmkr 
rumour  had  reached  his  ears  that  Aristotle  was  privy  lfl€ 
to  the  death  of  Alexander.  The  accusation  itself  is 
admitted  to  have  been  an  arrant  calumny  : but  Cara- 
calla thought  otherwise  ; and  in  consequence  of  this 
notion,  he  not  only  gave  orders  that  all  the  Works  of 
that  great  Philosopher  should  be  burnt ; he  farther 
insisted  that  every  individual  who  was  known  to  hold 
his  opinions  should  lie  made  responsible  for  the  crime 
with  which  his  memory  is  charged,  und  accordingly  he 
issued  instructions  that  the  annual  payments,  and  other 
advantages,  bestowed  upon  the  Museum  at  Alexandria, 
wherein  the  doctrines  of  the  Stngyrite  were  inculcated, 
should  be  forthwith  discontinued. 

Mistaking  the  real  points  of  excellence  in  the  cha- 
racter which  he  was  so  desirous  to  imitate,  he  professed 
to  take  a great  delight  in  military  exercises  which  he 
did  not  understand ; he  dressed  and  armed  himself 
like  the  meanest  of  the  Soldiers,  mixed  with  them  in 
their  labours,  and  shared  with  them  the  same  food ; 
but  as  he  chose  for  these  manifestations  of  his  zeal  the 
time  of  profound  pence,  or  the  security  of  n summer 
encampment,  his  bustling  activity  had  no  other  effect 
than  that  of  exciting  derision.  Ifcrodian  adds,  that  he 
sometimes  ground  with  his  own  hands  the  corn  which 
was  selected  to  make  his  bread,  then  kneaded  the  dough, 
baked  it,  nnd  eat  the  fruit  of  his  own  toil.  He  conde- 
scended, on  other  occlusions,  to  act  the  part  of  an  Ensign, 
and  carry  on  h»  shoulders  the  heaviest  standards  of  the 
Legions.  In  a word,  he  thought  himself  an  Alexander 
merely  because  he  did  the  duty  of  a common  soldier,  , 
by  working  in  the  trenches ; aud  imagined  that  he 
could  revive  in  his  Army  the  Spartan  discipline,  by 
tasting  once  or  twice  of  coarse  (bod,  and  by  descending 
from  the  necessary  dignity  of  his  high  station. 

Another  bad  consequence  arising  from  his  military  ||i«  roo. 
affectation,  appeared  in  a marked  contempt  for  learning,  lemptof 
and  for  all  men  of  Letters.  The  peaceful  pursuits  of  l«»w§» 
the  Student,  and  the  abstract  researches  of  the  Philo- 
sopher, were  regarded  by  him  as  an  avowed  dereliction 
of  manhood  ; ami  on  no  occasion  was  he  more  de- 
lighted than  when  an  opportunity  occurred  for  expres- 
sing his  deep  nnd  utter  aversion  from  all  the  vo- 
taries of  the  Muses.  He  endeavoured  to  forget  that 
he  had  ever  heard  the  name  of  one  of  the  Sciences. 

The  Games  of  the  Circus  and  the  fights  of  wild  beasts 
were  his  favourite  studies ; and  he  boasted  that  in  one 
day,  after  taking  a share  in  other  combat*,  he  had  killed 
a hundred  boars  with  his  own  hand. 
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M-orraplijr.  To  such  a person  ihe  patience  and  self-command 
-v-’— / necessary  for  the  administration  of  justice  must  have 
From  been  extremely  trksome.  Wc  find,  accordingly,  from 
*•  Dion  Cassius,  that  he  avoided  as  much  as  possible  this 
211*  important  part  of  his  duty,  and  never,  indeed,  engaged 
**  in  it  but  with  reluctance  and  disgust.  This  Historian, 
Sr  elect  of  v^°  was  Pf®fect  of  the  City,  and  hence  officially  bound 
ia*  Civil°  10  ass'st  the  Emperor  in  his  decisions,  tells  us,  that 
duties.  Caraculia  frequently  sent  notice  to  the  Judges  that  he 
would  be  ready  to  hear  causes,  or  hold  a Council,  early 
in  the  morning.  We  failed  not,  says  he,  to  be  punctual 
to  his  orders,  but  he  made  us  wait  till  afternoon,  and 
sometimes  till  the  evening.  Wc  remained  without 
doors,  not  being  permitted  to  enter  even  into  the  ante- 
chambers. At  length,  when  we  were  called  in,  it  was 
only  to  be  informed,  that  it  was  no  longer  time  to  do 
business  ; and,  indeed,  wc  were  often  sent  away  without 
having  had  an  opportunity  of  making  the  customary 
salutations.  Whilst  we  were  thus  losing  our  time  in 
waiting  to  no  purpose,  the  Prince  was  amusing  himself 
with  trifles,  driving  a chariot,  fighting  with  wild  beasts, 
or  drinking,  perhaps,  with  a gladiator.  Dishes  of 
meat  and  great  vessels  of  wine  passed  before  our  eyes 
• for  the  use  of  his  Guards,  while  it  was  manifest  that 

he  enjoyed  a secret  pleasure  in  the  fatigue  and  delay 
which  we  were  compelled  to  endure. 

Affectation  Hid  not  the  history  of  Human  Nature  abound  with 
of  ical  for  similar  examples,  we  should  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
Morality  Coracalla,  amid  his  rank  debaucheries,  affected  a great 
*.  ***  l"  zeal  for  purity  of  morals.  He  punished  adultery  with 
death  ; and  condemned  to  be  buried  alive  four  Vestal 
Virgins,  one  of  whom  himself  had  attempted  to  seduce. 
Nay,  he  attempted  to  set  himself  up  not  only  as  a 
reformer  of  Religion,  but  even  as  a pattern  of  piety  and 
godliness.  He  mistook,  indeed,  belief  in  magic  for 
trust  in  Divine  Providence,  and  his  fear  of  punishment 
for  a reverential  awe  towards  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the 
world.  A slave  to  superstition  himself,  he  denounced 
it  as  an  unpardonable  offence  in  all  others  ; and  Spar- 
tiunus  records,  that  several  individuals  during  his  reign 
were  put  to  death  for  wearing  round  their  necks  a charm 
against  intermittent  fever.* 

Hi*  exico-  The  Government  of  Caracalla  was  rendered  remark- 
ed of  the  able  by  a measure,  the  Policy  of  which  has  been  greatly 
privileges  questioned  by  writers  on  Constitutional  Law,  both  in 
•if  Roman 
Citizens  to 
*11  the  sub- 
jects of  the 
Empire. 


ancient  and  in  modem  times.  We  allude  to  the  decree  Marcs* 
by  which  he  threw  open  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
Roman  Citizens  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Empire.  c«jie*Ut. 
The  pride  of  the  Commonwealth  had  long  restricted  ,_l_ . 
this  honour  to  the  native  subjects  of  the  original  State,  From 
and  it  was  not  granted  to  the  rest  of  Italy  until  after  a.  d. 
the  struggle  of  n long  and  bloody  war.  The  first  Em-  211. 
perors,  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  were  equally  sparing  of  to 
this  envied  distinction  ; and  it  was  not  until  the  weak  217. 
mid  mercenary  reign  of  Claudius  had  raised  the  Pro- 
vincials to  an  unwonted  pitch  of  authority,  that  Citizen- 
ship could  be  obtained  with  nearly  an  equal  facility  on 
both  sides  of  the  Alps.  During  the  same  administra- 
tion the  Gauls  were  admitted  into  the  Senate;  a 
privilege  which  they  ever  afterwards  retained ; and  at 
a later  period,  when  the  Sovereigns  themselves  were 
chosen  from  among  the  colonists  of  Spain,  and  even 
of  Africa,  the  line  which  separated  the  descendant  of  a 
Roman  in  foreign  parts  from  an  aboriginal  native  of 
the  same  country,  became  more  and  more  evanescent, 
and  ul  length  entirely  disappeared.  Then  it  became 
customary  to  admit  not  only  individuals,  but  whole 
Provinces,  to  the  freedom  of  Rome ; and  Consuls  who 
drew  their  origin  from  Germany,  Syria,  and  the  various 
districts  of  Asia  Minor,  were  not  unfrequently  seen 
invested  with  the  robe9  and  the  power  which  had 
awakened  the  ambition  of  Julius  Caesar  and  of  Cneius 
Pompeius.  Still  there  was  a certain  distinction  be- 
tween Citizen  and  Subject  even  in  the  Colonies,  till  it 
was  abolished  by  a solemn  edict  issued  by  Caracalla ; 
after  which,  all  persons  not  in  a state  of  servitude 
acquired  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  former  class, 
and  there  was  no  longer  in  the  Empire  any  denomina- 
tion of  People  but  Slaves  and  Roman  Citizens. 

The  motive  assigned  by  Historians  for  this  unprece-  Hu  tup- 
dented  extension  of  a privilege  once  so  highly  valued,  powd  »“®- 
is  Lite  increase  of  revenue  which  the  Emperor  expected  tive  ^ lh4t 
to  arise  from  the  vast  augmentation  of  taxable  sub-  Mei1' 
jects.  Perhaps  he  was  incapable  of  taking  such  a step 
on  any  generous  principle ; but  it  is  more  probable 
thut  this  unpopular  resolution  was  adopted  from  a 
wish  to  mortify  the  inhabitants  of  the  Capital,  all  de- 
scriptions of  whom  he  most  cordially  hated,  than  to 
enlarge  the  income  of  the  State,  which  he  knew  how  to 
improve  by  more  compendious  means. 


MARCUS  OPILIUS  MACRINUS. 

FROM  A.  D.  217  TO  218. 


Biography.  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  death  of  Caracalla 
— ’-v-— * proceeded  from  the  fears  and  ambition  of  Macrinus. 
From  African  Soothsayer,  impelled  either  by  malice  or  by 

217 — 
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218.  9mo  ti<U tut,  ant  imagine*  emnt  Prtnctpit : Domnati  »i tni  ei  tpti 
rrmedia  ftiarlanu  tertiani*/ *u  coUa  annex  i gettarent.  Spartian,  in 
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fanaticism,  had  announced,  as  the  will  of  the  Gods,  Marcus 
that  the  Prsefect  just  named  and  his  eldest  son  were 
destined  to  reign  over  the  Homan  People.  The  pre-  ,,jii  J ,,  . 
diction  created  so  much  uneasiness  in  the  Province,  that 
the  Seer  was  immediately  carried  to  Rome  ; where  he  A> 
was  examined  with  the  greatest  care  by  those  trusty  217. 
persons  whom  the  Emperor  had  charged  with  the  duty  xr> 

of  discovcriug  the  favoured  individual  whom  the  stars  218. 
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had  fixed  upon  for  his  successor.  A regular  report  of 
this  singular  investigation  was  forwarded  to  the  Im- 
perial Court,  then  resident  at  Antioch  ; hut  Caracalla 
being  engaged  in  a chariot  race  when  the  messenger 
arrived,  the  packet  was  handed  to  Macrinus,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  Civil  department  of  State  affairs.  The 
intelligence  with  which  he  was  thus  supplied,  acted 
upon  his  mind  in  two  different  ways ; for  he  saw 
thereby  placed  before  him  the  alternative  either  of 
wearing  a Crown,  or  of  falling  a speedy  victim  to  the 
jealousy  of  his  master.  The  choice  he  made,  and  the 
result  of  his  decision,  have  been  already  recounted.  He 
used  the  hand  of  Martialis  to  assassinate  his  Prince, 
and  to  secure  for  himself  a seat  on  the  Throne  which 
neither  Nature  nor  education  had  qualified  him  to  fill. 

Macrinus  is  greatly  blamed  by  Dion  Cassius  for  not 
using  the  influence  which  belonged  to  his  office,  ill 
order  to  guide  the  election  of  the  Army  to  a proper 
person  as  the  successor  of  Caracalla.  But  it  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  Praetorian  Praefeet,  in  all 
probability,  had  not  less  confidence  than  his  Sovereign 
in  the  efficacy  of  magic,  and  in  the  revelations  of  Judicial 
Astrology.  At  all  events,  instead  of  opening  a path 
for  the  ambition  of  others,  he  made  haste  to  gratify  his 
own.  Concealing  from  the  Soldiers  the  share  he  had 
in  the  murder  of  their  leader,  he  endeavoured  to  recom- 
mend himself  to  their  choice  as  the  Commander  of  the 
Imperial  Guards ; his  colleague,  who.  indeed,  was 
senior  to  him  in  rank,  being  rendered  unfit  by  his  age 
and  infirmities  for  the  labours  of  the  high  office  to 
which  he  aspired.  But  the  Troops  who  neither  loved 
nor  esteemed  him,  seemed  to  wait  for  the  appearance 
of  a more  worthy  candidate,  when,  on  the  fourth  day, 
intelligence  that  the  Parthians  were  on  their  march 
to  attack  fhem  with  a powerful  army,  quickened 
their  deliberations,  and  induced  them  to  commit  the 
destiny  of  the  Empire  into  the  hands  of  the  junior 
Prefect.* 

The  usages  of  Government  required  that  the  suffrages 
of  the  Soldiers  should  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  To 
obtain  this  confirmation,  Macrinus  addressed  a letter  to 
that  illustrious  assembly,  in  which  he  informed  them  of 
the  two  great  events  which  had  just  taken  place,  and 
modestly  requested  their  approval  of  the  choice  which 
had  been  made  by  the  Army.  He  promised  that  no  mea- 
sure of  importance  should  be  undertaken  without  their 
advice  and  approbation  ; that  his  administration  should 
revert  to  the  more  liberal  maxims  of  the  Common- 
wealth ; and  that  all  Orders  of  the  Citizens  should  enjoy 
their  full  rights,  fortunes,  and  privileges.  He  condemned 
the  Policy  which  had  involved  the  Empire  in  a war  with 
Parthiu,  which  he  knew  to  be  disliked  both  at  Koine 
and  in  the  Camp ; and,  in  particular,  he  blamed  the 
practice  introduced  by  his  predecessor,  of  granting  large 
sums  of  money  to  Barbarian  nations,  with  the  view  of 
securing  their  forbearance  or  neutrality.! 

The  Senate,  delighted  with  their  deliverance  from 
the  tyranny  of  Caracalla,  sanctioned,  with  loud  accla- 
mations, the  proceedings  of  the  Syrian  Army.  They 
overlooked  the  obscurity  of  birth  in  Macrinus,  Ills  want  of 
military  talent,  and  even  the  doubtful  affections  of  the 
very  Body  which  had  elected  him,  and  forthwith  they 
enrolled  him  in  the  Order  of  Patricians,  decreed  to  him 
all  the  titles  of  Imperial  power,  and  concluded  by  deco- 


* DIoq  Gamut,  Epilttm.  Xiphilin.  p.  361  ■ 
f Capitolin.  nt  Macrut . c.  5,  6.  Herodian.  lib.  v 


rating  his  son  with  the  name  and  rank  of  Ctnar.  Ma-  Marcus 
crinus,  indeed,  owed  the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes  to  Opilios 
the  detestation  with  which  every  one  not  of  the  military  , acnaul- 
profession  regarded  the  son  of  Severas.  Even  the 
Senators  did  not  conceal  their  deep  aversion  to  his 
memory.  “ We  would  have  preferred  any  one,”  said 
they,  “ to  the  parricide  from  whose  hands  we  have  just 
been  rescued,  the  encourager  of  all  crime,  the  murderer 
of  all  classes  of  the  People.”  The  Popular  voice  was 
equally  loud  in  terms  of  execration.  The  Festivals 
instituted  in  honour  of  the  late  despot  were  instantly 
abolished  ; his  statues  were  thrown  down  and  melted  ; 
the  praises  of  the  assassin  were  proclaimed  in  the  streets, 
and  the  resemblance  of  his  name  to  that  of  Mars,  the 
founder  of  their  State,  was  hailed  as  the  presage  of 
returning  liberty.  Had  not  the  fear  imposed  upon  the 
Senate  by  the  presence  of  a large  military  force  checked 
the  current  of  their  indignation,  they  would  at  once 
have  declared  Caracalla  a public  enemy,  and  loaded  his 
memory  with  the  curses  of  the  nation.* 

But  the  reputation  which  this  unhappy  ruler  left  CaracalU 
among  the  Soldiers,  led  to  results  of  quite  a different  r«wd  to  th® 
nature.  To  gratify  the  affection  of  the  Praetorians,  ttvc 
upon  whose  favour  his  own  power  depended,  Macrinus 
found  it  indispensable  to  confer  upon  Caracalla  a place 
among  the  Gods.  The  Senate  was  desired  to  record 
the  Apotheosis  of  a tyrant,  for  whose  murder  it  had 
secretly  offered  up  its  thanks  to  Heaven,  and  to  set 
apart  a Temple  and  a Priesthood  to  commemorate  the 
name  and  the  virtues  of  a monster,  whom  in  its  heart 
it  detested  and  abhorred. 

This  involuntary  compulsion  employed  by  the  new  Masriaas 
Emperor  diminished  the  confidence  which  the  first  acts  ioju- 
of  his  reign  had  tended  to  inspire.  He  soon  afterwards 
alienated  to  a greater  extent  the  minds  of  the  more  l*>IDt,neot‘ 
reflecting  among  the  Patricians,  by  the  injudicious 
appointment  of  certain  Magistrates.  Desirous  to  be 
freed  from  the  society  of  his  former  colleague,  the  Pre- 
fect Adventus,  he  sent  him  to  Rome,  gave  him  a high 
office  in  the  City,  and  even  nominated  him  to  the  Con- 
sulship for  the  following  year.  This  promotion  was 
extremely  disagreeable  to  the  Public,  for  the  Consul 
elect  was  not  only  arrived  at  a very  advanced  age,  which 
unfitted  him  for  the  duties  of  his  new  station,  but  he 
was  likewise  so  ignorant  that  he  could  not  read,  and 
so  little  acquainted  with  business,  that  he  did  not  know 
even  its  customary  forms.  Other  instances  of  prefer- 
ment, equally  undeserved  and  unsuitable,  increased  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  Citizens.  They  saw  the  bravest 
and  most  experienced  Generals  set  aside  to  make  way 
for  favourites  who  had  no  qualification  to  recommend 
them  but  their  subserviency  to  the  Emperor,  who 
seemed,  in  his  choice  of  Public  servants,  to  avokl 
courage  in  the  Army,  and  talent  in  all  the  other  de- 
partments of  Government.! 

In  conferring  the  rank  of  C<e«rr  upon  Diadumenua,  Hit  son 
the  son  of  Macrinus,  the  Senate  had  been  anticipated  by  proclaimed 
the  Army,  who,  in  the  expectation  of  a more  abundant  ol 

largess,  lost  no  time  in  gratifying  their  master  with  a ^niooinu*. 
compliment  which  custom  had  now  established  as  a 
genera]  rule.  To  render  this  ceremony  more  striking, 
the  father  proposed  that  the  popular  name  of  Antoninus 
should  be  revived  in  the  person  of  the  young  Prince, 
who  was  not  more  than  nine  years  of  age.  The  sug- 
gestion was  received  with  the  loudest  expression  of  joy  : 
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pmis.es  and  vows  were  lavished  upon  the  Emperor  and 
the  youthful  Casar ; and  the  name  of  Antoninus 
Diaduinenus  was  reechoed  throughout  the  Camp. 
Macrinus  was  willing  that  the  Senators  and  Roman 
People  should,  in  like  manner,  share  the  happiness  of 
greeting  another  Prince  by  a name  which  they  so  much 
loved  and  admired.  He  therefore  wrote  to  the  former, 
giving  notice  of  the  auspicious  event  which  had  been 
so  enthusiastically  celebrated  by  the  Army  ; and  pro- 
mised to  the  latter  a splendid  donative,  to  welcome  the 
return  of  better  days,  and  the  restoration  of  justice, 
peace,  and  security,  among  all  Orders  of  the  Republic. 
The  multitude,  which  gladly  embraces  every  opportunity 
of  amusement  and  hilarity,  was  easily  impressed  with 
the  joy  which  it  was  meant  it  should  express ; but 
the  Senate,  displeased  at  finding'  its  prerogative  in- 
vaded by  the  Soldiers,  contented  itself  with  announcing 
a sullen  acquiescence  in  an  arrangement  which  it  had 
not  l»een  asked  to  promote,  and  which  it  could  not  have 
prevented.* 

The  higher  Orders  of  the  People  had  not  forgotten 
tlie  low  extraction  of  their  Emperor,  which,  unfortu- 
nately for  his  own  peace,  he  himself  endeavoured  to 
forget,  A haughty  demeanour  and  an  affected  address 
were  not  well  received  by  men  who  were  better  bom, 
and  of  whom  many  must  have  known  him  in  the 
humble  condition  from  which  he  rose,  ami  in  the  sub- 
ordinate offices  which  he  successively  filled  : while 
no  crime,  it  is  said,  was  more  severely  punished  than 
the  imprudence  of  comparing  his  entry  into  life  with 
the  splendid  rank  to  which  he  had  now  attained.  He 
soon  found,  however,  that  by  following  the  dictates  of 
his  ambition,  be  had  ascended  a height  on  which  he 
could  neither  stand  with  safety,  nor  from  it  attempt  to  re- 
trace his  steps  without  the  hazard  of  instant  destruction. 
Trained  in  the  Arts  of  domestic  society  and  tile  forms  of 
Civil  business,  he  trembled  in  the  presence  of  the  fierce 
and  undisciplined  multitude  over  whom  he  had  assumed 
the  command:  his  Military  talents  were  despised,  and 
his  personal  courage  suspected ; while  a whisper  that 
circulated  in  the  Camp  disclosed  the  fatal  secret  of  the 
conspiracy  against  the  late  Emperor,  aggravated  the 
guilt  of  murder  by  the  baseness  of  hypocrisy,  and 
heightened  contempt  by  a just  feeling  of  imlignation.t 

Had  Mucrinus  possessed  any  spark  of  enthusiasm  for 
military  exploits,  or  even  known  how  to  reward  the 
zeal  of  others,  he  might  have  retained  the  affection  of 
the  Soldiers.  But  the  coldness  of  his  temper,  which 
approached  to  timidity,  disgusted  the  hardy  veteruns 
who  had  been  formed  by  the  discipline  of  Pertinax, 
and  accomplished  iu  the  Arts  of  war  by  their  long  ser- 
vice under  Severus.  Such  troops  were  ashamed  when 
they  saw  a Roman  Emperor  hastening,  by  concessions 
to  u Barbarian  Prince,  to  avoid  the  toils  and  dangers 
of  a campaign.  When  Artabanes  had  advanced  to  the 
frontiers,  at  the  head  of  the  mixed  host  with  which  he 
intended  to  oppose  the  dcsigus  of  Caracalla,  he  was 
met  with  proposition*  which  savoured  strongly  of 
cowardice.  Macritms  restored  all  the  prisoners  who 
had  been  taken  the  former  year,  acknowledged  that  the 
guilt  of  infringing  the  Treaty  between  Parthia  and 
Rome  was  chargeable  upon  his  predecessor,  and  ended 
by  soliciting  the  renewal  of  amity.  The  Barbarian, 


* Du  in  Ca&tius,  Epttum,  p.  362.  Herodian.  lib.  v Capitolin.  in 
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finding  that  he  had  to  negoci&te  with  a pusillanimous  Marcus 
upstart,  rejected  the  proposed  terras  with  disdain  ; and  Opiliaa 
insisted  that  the  Romans  should,  moreover,  rebuild  all  t M*rr,nu*' 
the  fortresses  which  they  had  destroyed  in  their  repeated  " 

invasions  of  his  Country,  and  embellish  the  cities  which 
they  bud  plundered  of  their  ornaments  and  wealth. 

He  demanded  the  restitution  of  all  the  territory  which 
had  belonged  to  him  in  Mesopotamia,  an  equivalent 
for  all  the  losses  which  his  subjects  had  sustained  in 
that  part  of  his  Kingdom,  together  with  an  ample  satis- 
faction for  the  indignity  which  had  been  offered  to  the 
sepulchres  of  his  fathers.* 

Desirous  as  Macrinus  was  of  peace,  he  was  not  Coucwwoi 
allowed  to  accede  to  such  disgraceful  conditions  in  rejected, 
order  to  obtain  it.  The  two  Annies  met  at  Nisibis,  where  war 
an  engagement  soon  took  place,  in  which  the  Romans 
with  difficulty  kept  their  ground.  A second  action 
ensued,  the  result  of  which  was  again  favourable  to 
Artabanes.  But  as  his  Parthiuns  never  carried  with 
them  any  large  store  of  provisions,  and  were  in  other 
respects  unaccustomed  to  protracted  or  regular  warfare, 
he  was  now  more  willing,  though  in  fact  a conqueror, 
to  listen  to  an  accommodation  than  he  was  before  he 
drew  the  sword.  He  accepted  from  the  Emperor  two 
hundred  millions  of  sesterces,  in  name  of  compensation, 
for  all  the  losses  and  injuries  which  had  hecn  inflicted 
upon  his  Kingdom  by  the  Roman  arms,  and  imme- 
diately withdrew  his  impatient  follower*  from  the  scene 
of  contest. 

The  Armenians  were  induced  to  abstain  from  hosti-  He  mtor*» 
lities  by  means  not  more  honourable  to  the  military  the  K,,|g- 
repulation  of  the  Empire.  Macrinus  gave  the  Crown  jf*". 
of  that  Kingdom  to  Tiridates,  the  lawful  claimant ; 
released  the  Queen-mother,  who  had  been  detained  at 
Antioch  by  Caracalla  during  the  space  of  a whole  year; 
repaired  the  damage  which  the  Roman  Troops  had 
occasioned  in  various  parts  of  the  Country ; restored 
all  the  places  which  former  Armenian  Princes  held  in 
Cappadocia ; and  even  promised  to  renew  the  subsidy 
which  his  predecessor  hud  sometime  paid  to  his  Eastern 
allies. 

Having  sacrificed  everything  to  the  love  of  tran-  H«  luxury 
quillity,  he  communicated  to  the  Senate  an  account  of  Bff*cu‘ 
his  triumphs  over  the  ancient  enemies  of  the  Republic.  ,,M1 
The  leading  men  at  Rome,  either  deceived  by  his  re- 
presentations, or  wishing  to  complete  the  ridicule  w hich 
began  to  thicken  round  his  character,  ordered  Feasts 
and  rejoicings  for  the  victories  which  had  crowned  the 
labours  of  the  Emperor,  and  even  decreed  to  him  the 
surname  of  Parthirut.  Macrinus  declined,  indeed,  this 
ambiguous  honour ; but  upon  his  return  to  Antioch 
he  determined  to  remunerate  himself  for  all  the  pri- 
vations which  he  had  endured  while  in  the  field,  and 
to  enter  upon  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  ease  and  luxury 
which  his  high  rank  enabled  him  to  command.  He 
resigned  himself  to  pleasure  in  all  its  forms,  decked 
his  person  in  the  most  gorgeous  robes  that  Asiatic 
taste  could  supply,  and  in  all  things  affected  a degree 
of  mugnificonce  which  disgusted  even  the  corrupted  # 

Pratorians.t 

His  cowardice  and  effeminacy  soon  withdrew  from  Attempt*  w» 
him  the  allegiance  of  the  Soldiers,  and  brought  the 

them  to  the  very  brink  of  revolt.  The  firmest  ruler,  "" 

perhaps,  that  ever  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  their  rr«rnt- 

■ ■ — merit 
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Biography.  Legions,  would  have  found  much  difficulty  in  satis- 
tying  the  demands  and  repressing  the  extravagance  of 
From  such  disorderly  troops ; it  is  not  wonderful,  therefore, 
A*  °*  that  Macrinus,  whom  they  despised,  should  have  failed 
217.  0f  success.  In  his  first  attempts  at  reform  he  proceeded, 
indeed,  with  much  caution,  and  without  directly  alarm- 
ing  the  jealousy  of  his  mutinous  Cohorts.  To  the  men 
already  in  the  service  he  confirmed  the  privileges  and 
high  pay  which  Caracalla  had  bestowed  upon  them ; 
but  he  declared  that,  with  regard  to  such  as  should 
afterwards  join  the  Legions,  the  establishment  should 
he  reduced  to  the  more  moderate  footing  on  which  it 
had  been  placed  by  Scverus.  But  to  render  this  ar- 
rangement efficacious,  he  ought  to  have  dispersed  his 
troops  through  the  several  Provinces  of  the  East,  to 
which,  in  fact,  their  ordinary  duty  was  confined,  instead 
of  allowing  them  to  remain  in  Syria,  where  their  united 
strength  encouraged  disaffection,  and  their  ready  means 
of  communicating  with  one  another  supplied  an  oppor- 
tunity for  maturing  the  revolution  upon  which  they  had 
already  fixed  their  thoughts.  The  veterans,  instead  of 
being  flattered  by  the  distinction  which  was  made  in 
their  favour,  persuaded  themselves  that  the  concessions 
of  the  Emperor  were  extorted  from  him  by  fear ; and  that 
he  would  unceremoniously  revoke  them  as  soon  as  he 
should  find  himself  in  a condition  to  quash  their  resist- 
ance ; and  the  young  soldiers  entered  with  reluctance 
into  a service  of  which  the  labours  were  increased,  while 
the  rewards  were  greatly  and  systematically  diminished. 
A few  attempts  to  enforce  discipline  among  the  more 
seditious  bands  which  were  scattered  over  Mesopotamia, 
completed  the  irritation  of  the  Syrian  Legions,  and 
prepared  them  for  the  most  desperate  resolutions. 
Seditious  murmurs,  from  time  to  time,  were  heard  in 
the  Camp;  the  mutinous  spirit  which  pervaded  the 
whole  Army  was  with  difficulty  suppressed ; and  symp- 
toms were  everywhere  manifest  of  a rooted  disaffection 
and  contempt  of  authority,  which,  on  the  slightest  occa- 
sion, would  infallibly  burst  out  into  a general  rebellion 
against  the  unwarlike  Monarch.  As  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, troops  so  disposed  soon  found  or  created  an 
incident  which  afforded  them  an  opportunity  for  realizing 
all  their  views.* 

Conspiracy  The  fate  of  Macrinus  was  accelerated  by  a conspiracy 

sipunst  of  women  aud  Priests.  The  Empress  Julia,  whose 

Mac  rums,  powerful  influence  over  a husband  and  a son  had  been 
experienced  during  two  reigns,  was  compelled,  upon 
the  accession  of  the  new  Sovereign,  to  relinquish  all 
concern  in  Public  affairs.  But  notwithstanding  the 
respectful  civility  expressed  by  the  usurper  to  the  widow 
of  Severus,  she  descended  with  a painful  struggle  into 
the  condition  of  a Subject ; and  is  said  to  have  soon 
afterwards  withdrawn  herself  from  a state  of  anxious 
dependence  by  a voluntary  death.  Her  sister,  Julia 
M n:sa,  had  experienced  similar  varieties  of  fortune. 
On  the  death  of  her  nephew  she  was  ordered  to  leave 
the  Court,  and  even  the  city  of  Antioch,  wherein  it  had 
been  sometime  held.  She  retired  to  Emesa  with  great 
riches,  accumulated  during  twenty  years  of  Imperial 
favour ; for  Macrinus,  although  he  hated  the  whole 
house  of  Severus,  did  not  disgrace  himself  by  plunder- 
ing the  establishment  of  an  unprotected  female.  As 
the  wife  of  Julius  A vitus,  she  had  two  daughters, 
Sowmis  and  Mam«ea ; the  latter  of  whom  became  the 
mother  of  Alexander  Severus,  who  afterwards  ascended 


* Capitolin.  in  ,V«m  c.  12. 


the  Throne.  Sotemis  was  married  to  Varius  Marcel lus.  Mam:* 

by  whom,  or  by  Caracalla,  she  had  a son,  who  is 
known  to  History  by  several  names,  hut  who  subse-  / 
quently  rose  to  the  head  of  the  lioman  world  under  the  "ftodT 
appellation  of  Heliogahalus.* 

The  reader  will  remember  that  the  lather  of  Julia,  217. 
(the  wife  of  Severus,)  and  consequently  of  Julia  Maesn,  t«, 
was  lligh-priest  of  the  Sun  in  the  Temple  of  Emesa.  21 H. 
When,  therefore,  his  granddaughter  found  herself  Hictoryof 
necessitated  to  return  to  the  city  of  her  kindred,  she  HeliogaU- 
ohtained  for  her  son,  who  was  then  only  thirteen  years  ,u‘ 
of  age,  the  Priesthood,  which  appears  to  have  l»een 
hereditary  in  the  family.  A numerous  body  of  troops 
was  stationed  at  Emesa : and  oh  the  severe  discipline 
w hich  Macrinus  had  thought  proper  to  adopt  constrained 
them  to  pass  the  winter  in  Camp,  they  waited  with 
eagerness  for  an  opportunity  to  revenge  what  they 
esteemed  an  unnecessary  hardship.  The  Soldiers, 
who  were  accustomed  to  resort  in  great  numbers  to 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  beheld  with  veneration  urid 
delight  the  rich  vestments  and  the  fine  figure  of  the 
young  Pontiff;  in  whose  countenance  they  imagined 
they  could  rccoguisc  the  features  of  Caracalla,  whose 
memory  they  were  more  than  ever  disposed  to  adore. 

M:esa,  who  was  naturally  ambitious  and  impatient  SoMWMd  u 
of  the  privata  condition  to  which  she  had  been  forced  the  son 
to  descend,  no  sooner  perceived  this  favourable  dispo-  ofCmcalla 
sitiou  on  the  part  of  the  Military,  than  she  resolved  to 
turn  it  to  the  best  advantage.  Regardless  of  the  repu- 
tation of  her  duughtcr,  she  eagerly  confirmed  the  con- 
jecture that  llcliogubalus  was  indeed  the  son  of  Cara- 
calla ; aud  distributing  her  bounties  with  a liberal 
baud,  she  silenced  every  objection  which  might  have 
been  raised  to  the  alleged  paternity  of  the  youthful 
Priest.  She  was  greatly  assisted  in  the  execution  of 
her  designs  by  Eutychianus  and  Ganuys,  the  latter  of 
w hom  had  been  tutor  to  her  grandson  while  resident  at 
Rome  and  Antioch.  These  two  individuals,  whose  dis- 
positions inclined  them  to  Political  intrigue,  practised 
upon  the  fidelity  of  the  Troops  so  successfully,  as  to 
prevail  upon  them  to  receive  the  young  Prince  into 
their  camp  during  the  night,  and  to  proclaim  him  their 
Sovereign.  At  an  appointed  hour,  Heliogabalus  made 
hi®  appearance,  dressed  in  a robe  like  that  which  Cara- 
calla used  to  wear  in  his  youth.  His  resemblance  to 
the  son  of  Severus  was  thus  rendered  very  striking ; 
and  being  accompanied  by  a band  of  Soldiers  who  were 
in  his  interest,  he  had  no  sooner  presented  himself  at 
the  gate  than  it  was  opeued  for  his  reception,  and  he 
was  instantly  saluted,  amidst  a thousand  acclamations, 
by  the  name  of  Antoninus,  aud  the  title  of  Emperor.t 

This  step  committed  beyond  retrieve  the  fidelity  and  Revolt  in 
character  of  the  Legions  at  Emesa.  They  accordingly 
strengthened  their  fortifications,  added  to  their  stores,  kmf*" 
und  made  all  other  preparations  for  a regular  siege. 

Macrinus,  who  did  not  at  first  allow  himself  to  sec  the 
evil  in  its  full  magnitude,  sent  against  the  rebels  otic 
of  the  Praetorian  Protects,  Ulpius  Julianas.  This 
Commander  had  in  his  little  army  a body  of  Moorish 
auxiliaries,  extremely  attached  to  the  Emperor,  as 
their  countryman,  and  quite  devoted  to  his  cause : 
and  had  he  availed  himself  of  the  ardour  with  which 
they  assailed  the  camp  of  the  insurgents,  he  might,  it 


• Capitol  ia.  i*  Macrit »,c.9.  Dion  Casual,  jS^i/wi.Xipb>lin.p.3#i3, 
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Biography,  was  thought,  have  suppressed  the  rising  before  its 
s^v"" abettors  could  have  gained  additional  strength  from 
From  other  quarters.  But  unwilling,  perhaps  to  originate 

217  Q ^'v'*  war  ant*  to  •hed  ^ blood  of  Citizens,  he 

lo  * had  recourse  to  delay ; until  at  length  his  men,  shaken 
in  their  fidelity,  joined  the  party  which  they  had  been 
commissioned  to  chastise,  and  concluded  by  assassina- 
ting their  Officers,  and  by  sending  the  head  of  Julianus 
to  his  irresolute  master. 

M&crinu*  The  defections  from  Macrinus,  although  numerous, 
prepare*  to  still  left  to  him  a Body  of  troops  upon  which  lie  could 
Md  ^ sufficiently  rely  for  restoring  the  balance  of  affaire.  He 
wrote  lo  the  Senate,  and  that  Body,  at  his  request,  de- 
clared Heliogabalu-s  Julia  Macsa,  Soarmis,  and  Mam  a*  a, 
Public  enemies ; and  proclaimed  an  unconditional  pardon 
to  all  who,  having  espoused  their  cause,  should  return 
to  the  standards  which  they  had  deserted.  But  decrees 
of  the  Scuate  were  no  longer  of  any  importance  when 
weighed  against  the  sword,  which  both  parties  had 
already  drawn.  Macrinus  himself  saw  dearly  that  his 
claims  must  be  determined  in  the  field  of  battle;  for 
which  reason,  having  assembled  all  his  forces,  he 
marched  to  attack  Helio^ubalus,  who  was  already  pre- 
pared to  meet  him,  within  twenty  miles  of  Antioch. 

The  insurgent  Army  was  commanded  by  Gnnnys, 
an  eunuch,  whose  cares  had  been  hitherto  devoted  to 
the  duties  of  the  Palace,  assisted  by  the  mothpr  and 
grandmother  of  the  young  Prince,  who  attended  him  to 
the  field.  Entirely  ignorant  of  war,  the  preceptor  of 
Heliogabatus  nevertheless  displayed  much  ability  in 
the  choice  of  his  ground,  in  the  distribution  of  the 
Troops,  and  above  ail  in  the  eloquent  address  which  he 
delivered  to  the  Soldiers,  and  in  which  he  placed  before 
them,  in  the  most  energetic  language,  the  advantages 
of  victory,  and  the  horrors  of  defeat. 

A battle  Macrinus,  on  the  other  hand,  was  well  supported  by 
ensue*,  in  Officers  of  courage  and  experience.  The  Prjetorians, 
r ' **  tow’  w*10  j,,sl  ^>een  relieved  from  the  more  weighty 
e'cal  and  cumbersome  part  of  their  armour,  presented  a for- 
midable army ; and  although  they  did  not  express  that 
enthusiastic  ardour  which  they  were  wont  to  exhibit 
when  about  to  engage  under  the  eye  of  a spirited 
Sovereign,  their  pride,  their  martial  character,  and 
their  excellent  discipline,  afforded  an  ample  security  for 
their  good  conduct  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy.  In 
the  first  onset,  accordingly,  these  gallant  Troops’  broke 
through  the  ranks  of  the  rebel  Army,  and  had  almost 
decided  the  fortune  of  the  day,  when  the  two  Princesses, 
whose  fate  hung  upon  the  issue  of  the  contest,  sprang 
from  the  chariots  in  which  they  had  been  concealed, 
threw  themselves  before  the  flying  Soldiers,  and  with 
prayers  and  tears  endeavoured  to  check  the  disgraceful 
rout.  Heliogalmlus,  likewise,  who  on  no  other  occasion 
of  his  life  wus  distinguished  for  heroism,  mounted  his 
horse,  and  at  the  head  of  a body  of  men  who  had  rallied 
round  his  person,  charged  sword  in  hand  among  the 
thickest  of  the  enemy.  His  example  and  exhortation 
produced  a great  effect.  Shame  revived  the  courage 
of  the  fugitives:  they  halted,  returned  to  their  standards, 
and  prepared  once  more  to  dispute  the  sovereignty  of 
Europe  and  of  Asia. 

H iliofaW  The  battle  was  resumed  with  a degree  of  obstinacy 
lus  widow-  which  rendered  the  result  a long  time  doubtful.  Ma- 
^ crinus,  it  is  said,  might  have  again  obtained  the  ascen- 
tta  AddL  °a  duncy,  had  he  not  betrayed  his  own  cause  by  a shameful 
flight.  He  radian,  indeed,  relates  that  the  Emperor  did 
not  leave  the  field  until  he  saw  a large  body  of  hi* 


Troops  abandon  his  ranks,  and  pass  over  to  the  enemy.  Mafcaa 
Terrified  by  this  desertion,  he  set  the  example  of ’a 
precipitate  retreat,  which  he  did  not  attempt  either  vM-tcrir““- 
to  direct  or  to  justify.  The  Pratorions,  meanwhile, 
ignorant  of  the  cowardly  resolution  adopted  by  their  ^°D 
master,  continued  the  battle  some  time  after  lie  was  g |7‘ 
gone ; till  at  length  the  young  Antoninus  sent  men-  l0 
sengera  to  inform  them  that  they  were  fighting  for  no  218. 
object,  that  their  Prince  had  already  provided  for  his 
own  safety,  and  that  the  Sceptre  of  Rome  had  now 
passed  into  another  hand.  The  Guards,  who  had 
sacrificed  enough  to  honour,  listened  to  the  terms  pro 
posed  by  the  conqueror ; and  upon  finding  that  their 
rank  and  privileges  were  to  be  respected,  that  their 
influence  in  the  State  was  not  to  be  diminished  on 
account  of  the  part  which  they  had  just  taken,  and  that 
they  were  understood  to  have  submitted  without  being 
vanquished,  they  readily  acknowledged  the  claims  of 
Antoninus,  the  son  of  Caracalla.* 

Macrinus  pursued  his  flight  to  Antioch,  where  he  Macriaw 
announced  that  he  had  gained  a splendid  victory  over  p«r*«ed 
the  forces  of  Hcliogabalus.  But  his  first  care,  notwith-  “d  10 
standing,  upon  his  arrival  in  that  city,  was  to  provide  <le*t  * 
for  the  safety  of  his  son,  whom  he  resolved  to  place 
under  the  protection  of  Artabanes,  the  King  of  Parthia. 

For  himself,  he  determined  to  proceed  without  delay 
into  Italy  ; where  the  favour  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
jealousy  which  already  began  to  prevail  at  Rome  re- 
specting the  views  of  the  Eastern  Army,  presented  the 
hope  that  he  might  yet  retrieve  his  affairs  in  a more 
fortunate  field.  Disguising  his  person  in  the  dress  of 
an  Imperial  Messenger,  he  succeeded  in  passing  un 
molested  through  the  several  Provinces  of  Asia  Minor; 
but  he  was  discovered  at  Chalcedon,  where  he  had 
occasion  to  ask  for  a sum  of  money  in  the  name  of  the 
Government.  Hence  he  was  carried  back  as  far  as 
Cappadocia,  on  his  w ay  to  the  Capital  of  Syria.  Learn- 
ing in  the  district  just  named,  that  his  son  had  been 
intercepted  and  put  to  death,  he  threw  himself,  in  a 
transport  of  despair,  out  of  his  carriage,  and  broke  one 
of  the  bones  of  his  arm ; and,  as  the  wound  thereby 
received  left  no  hope  of  his  being  able  to  complete  the 
journey,  he  was  deprived  of  life  in  the  city  of  Archelais. 
and  his  head  sent  forwacd  to  Heliognbalus. 

The  character  of  Macrinus,  as  a Civilian  and  Slates-  Hit  chi- 
man,  has  usually  been  estimated  rather  from  the  things  r»ei#r»od 
which  he  meditated  than  from  such  as  he  actually  per- 
formed.  He  is  said  to  have  expressed  his  resolution 
to  restore  to  the  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth  the  autho- 
rity of  which  they  had  been  gradually  deprived  by  the 
introduction  of  Imperial  rescripts  ; which  documents 
not  only  superseded  the  Law  in  the  particular  cases  to 
which  they  were  applied,  but  became,  in  fact,  precedents 
of  so  much  weight  as  to  interfere  with  the  admini- 
stration of  justice  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  In  this 
reserve  he  follow'ed  the  excellent  example  of  Trajan, 
who  uniformly  refused  to  employ  his  prerogative 
wherever  a Court  of  Law  could  determine  the  matter 
ut  issue. 

There  was  another  great  abuse  in  the  Criminal  Juris-  Law* 
prudence  of  Rome  which  he  attempted  to  remove.  As  •£**■** 
there  was  no  Public  Prosecutor,  whose  special  office  ,nfonnfr** 
it  would  have  been  to  receive  informations  and  to  col- 
lect evidence  for  the  punishment  of  ull  crimes  against 

• Capitolin.  m Macrm.  Dion  C uaiui,  Eptlom.  Xiphtlin.  j».  364, 
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ffc»er»phy.  the  public  pence,  there  was  devolved  upon  the  Em- 
n— - v——''  perur  the  odious  duly  of  receiving-  in  person  chaises 
From  against  the  loyalty  of  his  subjects,  of  investigating  the 
a.  D.  grounds  upon  which  they  rested,  and  even  of  ordering 
£17.  punishment,  without  allowing  the  accused  an  opportu- 
10  nity  of  confronting  the  witnesses,  or  of  making  a defence. 
218.  jn  gyjj,  a „iate  0f  things  no  life  was  safe,  and  more 
especially  under  a weak  or  jealoua  Monarch.  His 
fears  and  interests  were  arrayed  against  the  most 
powerful  persons  in  the  Country  ; and  no  rumour  was 
likely  to  be  disregarded  which  respected,  however  in- 
directly, the  character  or  the  safety  of  the  Head  of  the 
Government.  Besides,  as  was  to  be  expected,  those 
who  watched  for  the  preservation  of  the  Emperor  did 
not  perform  an  unrequited  labour.  The  trade  of  In- 
former became  n lucrative  calling ; and  many  indi- 
viduals, who  had  no  other  means  of  living,  supported 
an  enviable  establishment  upon  the  wages  of  falsehood 
and  blood. 

General  To  check  this  dangerous  practice,  Macrinus  enacted, 

happiness  that  5UC|,  Informers  as  could  not  bv  reasonable  proof 
uf  Ihe  Em- 
pire in  his 
lime. 


substantiate  their  allegations,  should  be  put  to  death  ; Marcua 
and  that  those  who  did  produce  sufficient  evidence,  Opijius 
should  receive,  indeed,  the  pecuniary  reward  usually  M*cnnu* 
allowed  in  such  cases,  but  that,  in  return,  they  should 
be  branded  with  perpetual  infamy.  The  effects  of  this  A D 
rule  were  very  soon  apparent  in  the  mutual  confidence  ^17 
and  sufety  of  all  ranks  of  the  People.  Peace  and  to 
tranquillity,  says  Herodian,  reigned  throughout  the  2lg. 

Empire ; and  the  Citizens,  who  in  the  time  of  Cara- 
calla  saw  a naked  sword  continually  suspended  over 
their  heads,  enjoyed  under  his  successor  the  inestimable 
blessing  of  personal  security.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be 
presumed,  that  if  this  Emperor  had  been  endowed  with 
an  ordinary  degree  of  courage  and  Military  talent,  his 
Administration  would  have  proved  exceedingly  popu- 
lar; but  his  marked  deficiency  in  nearly  all  the  qua- 
lities which  make  a Soldier,  brought  him  into  contempt 
with  those  who  placed  him  on  the  Throne,  while  his 
attempt  to  restrict  their  privileges  and  diminish  their 
pay,  turned  decidedly  against  him  the  only  power  which 
could  have  perpetuated  his  reign.* 
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Biography.  The  combined  Army  having  vowed  their  allegiance 
s— '■v-"'-''  to  the  new  Antoninus,  solicited,  as  their  reward,  a full 
From  permission  to  plunder  Antioch,  the  Capital  of  the  Syrian 
*•  Provinces.  Unwilling  that  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
^19*  should  be  disgraced  by  on  act  of  violence  and  perfidy 
222  a city  which  had  not  given  him  any  real  cause 

* of  offence,  he  purchased  its  redemption  from  the  hands 
of  his  own  followers,  at  the  price  of  two  thousand  ses- 
terces to  every  individual  soldier.* 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  History  affords  no 
example  which  can  show  more  impressively  the  nume- 
rous evils  inseparable  from  a Military  domination  than 
the  election  of  Heliogabulus  to  the  Throne  of  the 
Caesars.  A child  not  more  than  fourteen  years  of  age, 
a Syrian  by  birth,  and  whose  strongest  recommenda- 
tion was  his  supposed  relationship  to  one  of  the  worst 
Sovereigns  that  ever  existed,  was,  by  the  unbounded 
licentiousness  of  the  Soldiers,  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Homan  Empire,  and  thereby  had  committed  to  his 
charge  the  most  important  section  of  the  habitable 
globe.  The  results  which  followed  demonstrated  tile 
imprudence  of  the  choice.  The  young  Emperor  soon 
showed  himself  such  a monster  of  wickedness,  that 
even  at  the  present  day  his  name  conveys  to  the  mind 
of  the  reader  those  gross  conceptions  of  voluptuousness, 
extravagance,  and  cruelty,  which  we  find  it  difficult  to 
express  in  words,  and  which  the  modern  Historian 
would  rather  allude  to  than  describe,  even  in  the  most 
guar  ed  language. 

Indication'  The  passions  assumed  at  an  early  period  the  com- 
°f  k»  fierce  p|eie  mastery  of  this  Prince's  mind.  In  the  first  Letter 

and  artful  wj,jch  jie  wrote  to  the  Senate  from  Antioch,  he  gave 
tamper. ° 

* Dion  Cuuus  Epitvm.  Xipbtfin.  lib.  txxii.  lfcrodian.  lib.  ». 
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utterance  to  the  strong  feelings  of  malignity  which  Marcus 
inflamed  his  heart  against  the  memory  of  Macrinus,  Aurelius 
whom  he  loaded  with  every  species  of  abuse  and  in-  Antoninus 
vective.  He  put  to  death,  at  the  same  time,  every 
person  of  rank  or  influence  iu  Syria  who  was  supposed  v „ v — 
to  have  been  atluched  to  that  unfortunate  ruler;  and  from 
he  even  sent  private  orders  to  Rome  to  despatch  several  a.  d. 
individuals  whose  names  alone  were  known  to  him,  213. 
merely  because  they  had  been  faithful  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties  towards  their  late  master.  Meanwhile  222 
his  letters  to  the  Counsellors  of  the  Nation  were  filled 
with  professions  of  affection  and  respect,  and  of  his 
unalterable  love  for  the  virtuous  part  of  Mankind.  He 
declared  that  the  examples  of  Augustus  and  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  should  ever  be  the  model  of  his  Government 
at  home  and  abroad.  He  took  pleasure  in  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  Patricians  to  the  resemblance  between 
his  own  age  and  fortunes,  and  those  of  the  first  Roman 
Emperor,  who  in  early  youth  revenged,  by  a successful 
war,  the  murder  of  his  father.  The  name  and  style 
indeed  which  he  adopted,  indicating  that  he  was  the 
son  of  Antoninus  Caracal  la  and  grandson  of  Severus, 
asserted  his  hereditary  right  to  th£  Empire:  but  he 
gave  still  greater  offence  to  the  Senate  by  assuming, 
without  their  concurrence,  the  Proconsular  and  Tribu- 
nitian  powers ; a stretch  of  prerogative  which  the 
boldest  of  his  predecessors  had  not  dared  to  exercise, 
and  proving  either  his  ignorance  of  the  Constitution 
which  he  had  bound  himself  to  protect,  or  his  con- 
tempt for  the  illustrious  persons  by  whom  it  was  usually 
administered. 

The  first  months  of  his  reign  were  disturbed  by 
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rumours  of  intrigue  and  conspiracy.  The  example 
afforded  by  his  own  elevation  gave  ground  for  hope  to 
many  individuals  who  would  not  otherwise  have 
aspired  to  supreme  power.  It  could  be  no  longer  con- 
cealed, that  the  gift  of  the  Crown  was  in  the  hand  of 
the  Soldiers;  and,  also,  that  no  otic  had  reason  to 
despair  of  obtaining  that  splendid  but  fatal  prize,  who 
had  sufficient  resolution  to  ask,  and  presumption  enough 
to  promise.  Dion  Cassius  mentions  no  fewer  than  five 
attempts  of  this  nature,  made  by  men  of  no  importance 
in  the  State  or  influence  in  the  Army.  Suspicions,  at  the 
same  time,  were  not  unnaturally  directed  towards  others 
who  might  have  disputed  the  government  of  a hoy,  hud 
their  inclinations  led  them  to  covet  the  Imperial  purple; 
and  several  individuals  of  Senatorial  rank  accordingly 
fell  under  the  sword  of  the  executioner,  merely  because 
their  power  was  supposed  to  render  them  dangerous. 
Silvius  Messala  and  Pomponius  Bassos  were  condemned 
to  die,  on  the  sole  ground  that  their  general  principles 
were  likely  to  create  in  their  minds  disaffection  to  the 
young  Emperor,  or  a desire,  perhaps,  to  restrain  the 
exresses  of  his  tyranny.* 

But  the  determination  cf  the  Prince  to  admit  no  rival 
and  to  endure  no  control,  was  soon  rendered  manifest 
by  a very  atrocious  murder.  Gannys,  who  was  the 
instructor  of  his  infancy,  and  the  most  active  instru- 
ment of  his  elevation  to  the  Throne,  excited,  by  his 
zeal  for  the  public  welfare,  the  wrath  of  his  peevish 
and  ungrateful  pupil.  Assiduous  himself  as  a Minister, 
and  vigilant  as  a military  Chief,  he  exhorted  Helioga- 
balus  to  attend  to  the  business  of  the  State,  and  to 
regulate  his  conduct  by  the  rules  of  justice  and  modera- 
tion. The  worthless  youth,  insensible  to  every  generous 
emotion,  plunged  his  dagger  into  the  heart  of  his  best 
friend,  and  commanded  some  soldiers  who  stood  by  to 
complete  the  assassination  which  himself  had  begun. 
Even  his  mother  and  grandmother  narrowly  escajied  the 
effects  of  his  resentment,  when  they  ventured  to  remon- 
strate with  him  on  his  absurd  and  pernicious  conduct. 
He  devoted  himself  entirely  to  a miscreant,  whose 
name  was  Eqtychianus,  originally  a buffoon  in  the 
Circus,  and  who  to  the  frivolity  which  belonged  to  his 
profession,  added  a thorough  acquaintance  with  every 
form  of  vice.  This  wretch,  to  the  great  scandul  of 
virtue  and  propriety,  was  raised  to  the  high  rank  of 
Praetorian  Prefect,  assumed  by  the  Emperor  as  his 
colleague  in  the  Consulship,  and  three  times  appointed 
Governor  of  Romc.t 

The  young  Priest  of  the  Sun,  ignorant  or  regardless 
of  the  manners  of  the  Country  which  he  had  under- 
taken to  govern,  continued  to  wear  the  splendid  hut 
fantastic  dress  which  distinguished  him  ns  a Syrian 
Pontiff.  Julia  Mfle&a,  whose  quick  sense  of  decorum 
suggested  the  fatal  consequences  that  would  arise  from 
insulting  the  eyes  of  the  Romans  with  such  vestments, 
alike  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  a man  and  the  gruvily 
of  an  Emperor,  entreated  him  to  lay  them  aside  before 
he  should  enter  the  Capital  of  the  Western  world.  He 
admitted  the  justness  of  the  remarks  which  were  thus 
addressed  to  him,  but  instead  of  complying  with  the 
advice  which  was  founded  upon  them,  he  proposed  an 
expedient  whereby  all  the  disadvantages  which  his 
grandmother  anticipated  would,  he  thought,  be  entirely 


precluded.  He  gave  orders  that  a Picture  of  himself  at  Marcus 
full  length  should  be  executed,  in  the  sacerdotal  robe  Au:eliu* 
and  ornaments,  and  associated  with  a representation  of  AaiuaMm* 
the  God  to  whom  his  services  were  consecrated.  He  ' * a* 

was  accordingly  drawn  in  roltc*  of  silk  and  gold,  after  ■-  ^ L , 

the  loose,  flowing  fashion  of  the  Medea  and  Phami-  from 
cians  : his  head  was  covered  with  a lofty  tiara,  and  his  a.  ». 
numerous  collars  and  bracelets  were  adorned  with  gems  21$. 
of  an  inestimable  value.  His  eyebrows  were  tinged  to 
with  black,  and  his  cheeks  painted  with  an  artificial  222. 
red  and  white.  This  Picture  he  sent  to  Rome,  with 
orders  to  hang  it  up  in  the  most  conspicuous  purl  of  the 
Senate-house,  over  the  Statue  of  Victory,  that  the 
Senators  might  present  to  it,  as  they  entered,  libations 
of  wine,  and  offerings  of  frankincense.4' 

The  Solar  orb  was  worshipped  ut  Emesa  under  the  Introduce* 
form  of  a black  conical  stone,  or  aerolite,  which  it  was  the  worship 
maintained  had  fallen  from  Heaven  on  the  spot  where  BB> 

the  Temple  stood.  As  the  soil  of  Soannis  ascribed  to 
this  Deity  his  elevation  to  the  Throne  of  the  C’esars,  p*non, 
he  lavished  upon  the  expressions  of  his  superstitious 
gratitude  the  wealth  and  time  which  ought  to  have 
been  devoted  to  the  prosperity  of  his  People.  He  de- 
termined to  establish  the  worship  of  his  favourite  idol 
upon  the  ruins  of  every  other  Religion  ; and  for  this 
purpose  he  removed  to  the  Temple  which  he  built  for 
him  on  Mount  Palatine,  all  the  sacred  relics  and 
emblems  of  divine  things  which  were  employed  by  the 
Romans  in  the  service  of  their  principal  Divinities.  The 
famous  Stone  of  Pcssinus  or  Statue  of  Cyhele,  the 
Palladium,  the  Fire  of  Vesta,  and  the  Shield  of  Numa, 
were  all  deposited  in  the  fane  of  Heiiogabnlus.  To 
these  he  meant  to  add  the  Religious  ceremonies  of  the 
Jews,  and  even  the  riles  of  Christianity,  in  order  that 
the  magnificent  superstition  of  Syria,  now  transported 
to  the  Capital  of  the  greatest  Nation  upon  earth,  might 
comprehend  and  supersede  all  other  forms  of  adoration. 

In  a solemn  procession  through  the  streets  of  Rome, 
the  path  was  strewed  with  dust  of  gold;  the  Black 
Stone,  set  round  with  precious  gems,  was  placed  on  a 
car  drawn  by  six  milk-white  horses,  richly  caparisoned. 

The  Emperor  himself  held  the  reins  until  he  reached 
the  Palatine  Mount,  where  sacrifices  to  the  new'  God 
were  celebrated  with  the  utmost  solemnity  and  bound- 
less expense.  The  most  costly  wines,  the  most  precious 
incense,  and  victims  of  extraordinary  value,  were  con- 
sumed on  the  altar  ; while  a Chorus  of  Syrian  damsels 
performed  their  lascivious  dances  to  the  sound  of  their 
native  music,  and  the  noblest  persons  in  the  State, 
clothed  in  long  Eastern  robes  officiated  in  the  meanest 
duties  with  outward  gravity  and  inward  resentment. 

The  Emperor  himself,  in  his  Priestly  robes,  danced  in 
the  presence  of  his  tutelar  Divinity,  moving,  whenever 
he  retired,  with  backward  steps,  that  he  might  not  fail 
in  respect  to  the  Lord  of  Heaven,  nor  forfeit  the  benefit 
of  the  Celestial  countenance. t 

But  the  absurdity  of  the  scene  was  not  completed  Cddnio 
until  a consort  was  chosen  for  this  powerful  God,  and  l,,«  marTi 
the  union  celebrated  with  suitable  demonstrations  of 
joy.  The  Prince  first  thought  of  selecting  Pallas,  the  Mo<llu 
patroness  of  wisdom  and  of  war,  as  a proper  wife  for 
his  Divinity ; but  upon  reflection,  he  rejected  this  idea, 
on  the  ground  that  u female  so  stem  and  active  would 
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not  prove  agreeable  to  the  soft  manners  of  his  volup- 
tuous master.  He  therefore  fined  upon  the  Moon, 
adored  by  the  Phoenicians  under  the  name  of  Astarte, 
und  adopted  by  the  People  of  Carthage  as  the  Goddess 
of  their  ancestors.  Her  Statue  was  accordingly  brought 
from  the  latter  city  to  Rome,  and  with  it,  as  a becoming 
marriage  portion,  all  the  wealth  which  had  been  col- 
lected in  her  Temple.  The  Emperor  forthwith  celebrated 
the  nuptials  of  the  two  Astronomical  Deities  with  the 
greatest  possible  magnificence ; having  issued  orders 
to  all  the  nations  and  cities  which  owned  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Cassars,  to  send  to  the  Capitol,  on  the 
day  of  the  mystical  wedding,  offerings  and  gifts  corre- 
sponding to  the  dignity  of  the  Celestial  couple. 

The  luxury  and  extravagance  of  Heliogabalus  have 
been  a theme  for  declamation  from  the  days  of  Lam- 
pridius  down  to  the  present  times.  The  expense  of  his 
table,  and  the  caprice  which  he  manifested  in  the  choice 
of  his  food,  have  exposed  his  memory  to  just  contempt. 
A wasteful  prolusion  supplied  the  place  of  taste  and 
elegance.  The  invention  of  a sauce,  or  the  composition 
of  a new  dish,  conferred  upon  the  fortunate  artist  a 
degree  of  fame  which  wus  denied  to  the  highest 
eminence  in  the  Sciences,  and  to  the  most  brilliant 
triumphs  of  Literature.  It  is  said,  that  he  never  ate 
fish  but  at  a great  distance  from  the  sea  ; and  then  he 
took  pleasure  in  distributing  to  the  peasants  of  the  in- 
land country  vast  quantities  of  the  rarest  sorts,  con- 
veyed to  him  at  an  immense  expense.  We  are  assured, 
that  not  satisfied  with  having  on  his  own  table  the  most 
costly  viands  that  imagination  could  suggest,  he  fed  his 
dogs  on  the  livers  of  geese,  and  his  lions  with  peacocks 
and  pheasants.  Nor  was  his  dress  less  extravagant 
than  his  board.  He  wore  garments  formed  of  cloth  of 
gold,  enriched  with  precious  stones,  so  heavy  that  he 
himself  could  not  refrain  from  remarking,  that  he  almost 
sank  under  the  weight  of  his  magnificence.  Even 
his  shoes  were  adorned  with  jewels  of  the  most  exqui- 
site workmanship.  The  pavement  of  the  porticoes 
through  which  he  passed,  when  about  to  mount  his 
horse  or  step  into  his  carriage,  was  strewed  with  the 
dust  of  gold  or  silver.  His  attendants  imitated  his 
luxury  and  applauded  his  spirit ; and  while  he  squan- 
dered away  the  treasures  of  his  People,  they  extolled 
him  as  more  beneficent  than  Augustus,  and  more 
patriotic  than  Trajan.* 

His  vices,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  lor  the  honour 
of  human  nature,  have  been  somewhat  exaggerated. 
Even  Lampridius,  who  detested  his  character,  seems 
ready  to  admit,  that  more  has  been  said  against  him 
than  ought  to  be  implicitly  adopted ; although  that 
Historian  himself  has,  with  a disgusting  minuteness, 
related  every  anecdote  of  indecency  and  madness 
which  hud  reached  his  ears.  Yet  even  if  we  confine 
our  estimate  of  Heliogabalus  to  the  public  scenes 
which  were  displayed  before  the  Roman  People,  and 
which  have  been  attested  by  Writers  who  had  the 
best  opportunity  of  ascertaining  their  truth,  we  must 
pronounce,  that  their  infamy  surpasses  that  of  any  other 
Age  or  country. 

The  patience  of  the  Army,  as  well  a9  that  of  the 
Citizens,  was  at  length  exhausted.  However  smull 
might  be  their  reverence  for  virtue  in  the  concerns  of 
private  life,  the  Soldiers  were  ashamed  to  see  the  Throne 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  polluted  by  the  studied  vice  of  a 
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Syrian  voluptuary.  To  soothe  the  public  indignation,  Marcus 
therefore,  Julia  Mtesa,  whose  powerful  mind  still  re-  Aurelia* 
tained  a considerable  influence  over  the  passions  of  her  Antoninus 
dissolute  grandson,  suggested  to  him  the  expediency  of  r 14 
adopting  his  cousin  Alexianus,  and  of  investing  him  . _ ^ , 

with  the  rank  of  CotBar.  She  reminded  him,  that  as  From 

the  Priest  of  the  Sun,  he  had  many  serious  duties  to  a.  d. 

perform,  which  would  necessarily  withdraw  his  atten-  218. 
tion  from  secular  affairs.  She  exhorted  him,  therefore,  *«• 
to  assume  a colleague,  upon  whom  he  might  devolve  222. 
the  weight  of  all  worldly  concerns ; securing  thereby 
to  himself  at  once  an  exemption  from  the  troubles  and 
cares  of  State,  and  all  the  splendour  and  enjoyment  of 
Imperial  power. 

The  Emperor,  whose  habits  of  thinking  never  led  A'td  raise* 
him  to  anticipate  remote  consequences,  acceded  without 
reserve  to  the  proposal  of  his  grandmother.  Full  of  a c*«r. 
scheme  which  promised  to  gratify  his  favourite  inclina- 
tions, he  repaired  to  the  Senate,  accompanied  by  Mtesa 
and  Sosmis,  and  declared  that  he  had  adopted  Alex- 
ianus  and  bestowed  upon  him  the  dignity  of  C<e*ar. 

The  apparent  absurdity  of  a youth,  who  had  scarcely 
attained  to  seventeen  years  of  age,  adopting  for  his  son 
a Prince  not  more  than  four  years  younger,  gave  way 
to  considerations  of  greater  importance  ; and  the  Sena- 
tors were  not  disposed  to  interrupt  Heliogabalus  when 
they  heard  him  congratulating  the  Empire  upon  the 
measure  which  be  had  just  published  in  their  hearing. 

He  pronounced  himself  happy  in  having  been  able  to 
find  such  a son ; adding,  that  he  had  no  desire  to  see 
his  family  increased  by  the  issue  of  his  own  body,  be- 
cause, from  his  experience  of  domestic  life,  he  could 
only  anticipate  therefrom  much  dissension  and  rivalry. 

He  assured  his  auditors,  that  the  God  in  whose  service 
he  spent  his  days  had  inspired  him  with  the  patriotic 
resolution  upon  which  be  now  acted ; and  that  it  was 
the  pleasure  of  the  same  Divinity  that  the  young  Caesar 
should  thenceforth  be  called  Alexander,  in  compliment 
to  the  admiration  of  Caracalta  for  the  Macedonian 
Conqueror.  By  the  act  of  adoption,  accordingly,  he 
communicated  to  the  sou  of  Mamie*  not  only  the  name 
just  mentioned,  but  also  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
Severn  s.* 

The  opening  virtues  of  Alexander,  fostered  and  pro-  Repeats, 
tectcd  by  the  excellent  discipline  of  bis  mother,  soon 
made  a deep  impression  on  the  love  and  reaped  of  all 
orders  of  the  People.  Heliogabalus,  who  soon  repented  ' 
of  the  step  which  he  had  been  induced  to  take,  first  f 
tried  to  pervert  his  cousin,  and  failing  in  this,  he  next 
attempted  to  put  an  end  to  his  life.  He  drove  away 
from  the  Palace  all  the  masters  who  had  been  appointed 
to  superintend  his  education ; banishing  some  of  them, 
and  putting  others  to  death.  But  the  just  indignation 
of  the  Public  would  not  allow  him  to  proceed  farther ; 
for  when  he  sent  orders  to  the  Senate  anil  to  the  Prw- 
torian  Guards  to  divest  Alexander  of  the  title  and  dig- 
nity which  he  had  lately  conferred  upon  him,  the  former 
Body  hesitated,  and  the  latter  rose  in  open  rebellion. 
Apprehensive  for  the  safety  of  the  Ctesar,  a party  of 
the  soldiers  seized  their  arms,  and  ruehed  towards  the 
Imperial  gardens,  where  it  was  understood  that  Helio- 
gabalus was  pursuing  bis  pastimes,  and  wailing  for  the 
result  of  his  machinations  against  his  successor.  The 
interposition  of  Antiochianus,  one  of  the  Pretorion 
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Prefects,  saved  on  this  occasion  the  life  of  the  Em- 
peror. The  euraged  veterans  retired  to  their  camp, 
but  not  before  they  had  received  a promise  that  he 
would  follow  them  (hither,  and  give  satisfaction  to  the 
Army,  as  to  his  designs,  and  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  individuals  who  shured  his  counsels,  and  encou- 
raged his  folly.* 

The  son  of  Caracalla  appeared  among  the  Praetorians 
like  a criminal  before  his  judges.  He  acceded  to  all 
their  demands  ; and  when  they  insisted  that  he  should 
remove  from  about  bis  person  the  companions  of  his 
debauchery,  the  bufFoons  and  charioteers,  who  disgraced 
the  Puluce  and  heaped  ignominy  upon  its  master,  he 
promised  to  comply ; entreating,  however,  that  they 
would  exempt  from  this  proscription  his  favourite 
Minister  Hierocles.  The  Soldiers,  softened  by  the  tears 
of  their  Prince,  ceased  to  demand  the  death  of  that 
infamous  minion;  but  they  made  known,  at  the  same 
time,  their  firm  determination  to  check  or  to  punish  alt 
abuses  in  the  Government,  by  recommending  to  their 
Prefects,  in  his  own  presence,  not  to  permit  him  any 
longer  to  pursue  the  licentious  life  which  he  had 
hitherto  led ; to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  young 
(,’ipsar,  whose  preservation  was  dear  to  them  ; and, 
above  all,  not  to  allow  the  latter  to  be  contaminated  by 
the  wicked  society  which  crowded  the  rooms  of  the 
Imperial  dwelling.t 

It  was  not  to  he  expected  that  a reconciliation  be- 
tween two  Princes,  founded  on  such  a basis  as  that  now 
described,  could  be  either  sincere  or  lasting.  Accord- 
ingly, ns  soon  as  the  terror  of  the  Guards  passed  away 
from  before  his  eyes,  Heliogabatus  began  once  more  to 
plot  against  the  life  of  Alexander.  To  clear  the  scene 
for  the  miserable  tragedy  which  he  contemplated,  he 
gave  orders  that  all  the  Senators  should  depart  from 
Rome.  In  the  next  place,  to  try  the  temper  of  the 
Soldiers,  he  caused  a report  to  be  circulated  that  the 
son  of  Msmtea  was  at  the  point  of  death.  No  sooner 
did  this  intelligence  reach  the  Camp,  than  the  Prae- 
torians, inflamed  by  the  suspicion  that  the  young  Prince 
must  have  been  murdered,  became  quite  outrageous, 
and  declared  that  they  would  not  perform  any  act  of 
duty  until  they  were  assured  of  the  safety  of  Alexander 


by  his  actual  presence  in  their  Camp.  The  Emperor  Mirras 
was  again  forced  to  yield.  Mounting  a splendid  car,  Aurelius 
adorned  with  jewels  and  precious  stones,  he  presented 
himself  before  his  mutinous  Guards,  accompanied  by  1 (JJ*  '* 
his  popular  cousin ; but  finding  that  while  he  himself 
was  received  with  the  utmost  coldness  and  even  con-  From 
tempt,  the  sight  of  his  colleague  drew  forth  acclama-  a.  d. 
tions  which  rent  the  air,  he  lost  command  of  his  temper  2 lb. 
so  fur  as  to  order  the  punishment  of  the  more  zealous 
among  the  disaffected  Praetorians.  This  injunction  was  222. 
the  signal  for  a general  revolt.  Heliogabalus  fled,  and 
even  attempted  to  conceal  himself ; but  he  wan  soon 
discovered,  put  to  death  by  the  indignant  Soldiers, 
dragged  through  the  streets  of  the  City,  and  finally 
thrown  into  the  mud  of  the  Tiber.  His  mother,  as  well 
as  the  ministers  of  his  tyranny  and  vice,  shared  the 
same  fate.  Hierocles  atoned  for  hi*  numerous  crime* 
by  a violent  death ; and  Eubulus,  a native  of  Emesa, 
and  Superintendant  of  the  Finances,  was  literally  torn 
in  pieces  by  the  Citizens  and  the  Soldiers,  who  had 
suffered  severely  from  his  manifold  exactions.  The 
Senate  decreed  that  the  name  of  this  Emperor  should 
be  erased  from  their  annals,  and  condemned  to  eternal 
infamy  ; a sentence  which  has  been  so  faithfully  exe- 
cuted, that  no  Historian  speak*  of  him  by  the  appella- 
tion which  he  himself  assumed,  but  always  by  some 
insulting  allusion  to  the  worst  parts  of  his  character,  or 
to  his  tragical  end,* 

The  absurd  affectation  of  Heliogabalus  to  succeed 
immediately  to  bis  supposed  father,  the  son  of  Severus, 
has  led  to  a considerable  difficulty  in  the  chronology  of 
his  reign.  It  is  certain  that  he  occupied  the  Throne  not 
longer  than  three  years,  nine  months,  and  four  days, 
and  yet  medals  are  found  which  bear  dote  the  fifth  year 
of  his  Tribunitiul  power ; an  apparent  inconsistency 
which  can  only  be  removed  upon  the  gTound  already 
stated,  the  desire  to  obliterate  the  name  ond  Govern- 
ment of  Macrinus.  The  same  notion  of  hereditary 
right  to  the  Empire,  in  virtue  of  his  reputed  paternity, 
induced  him  to  claim  as  his  own  the  Consulate  of  his 
predecessor,  and  consequently  to  reckon  the  first  which 
he  actually  enjoyed  os  a repetition  of  that  high  honour. 


I 


MARCUS  AURELIUS  ALEXANDER  SEVERUS. 


from  a.  o.  222  to  235. 


biography.  Thf.  accession  of  Alexander  restored  for  a time  the 
s— credit  of  the  Roman  name,  and  the  confidence  of  all 
F»om  classes  of  the  People.  Guided  by  the  wise  counsel  of 
*•  n-  his  mother,  he  waited  until  the  Senate  conferred  upon 

222.  him  the  titles  of  Sovereignty  before  he  presumed  to 

exercise  any  of  its  powers  ; and  being  still  in  very  early 


• I _*ris  |>r id  i«  IMi c 14. 
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youth,  he  consented  to  the  appointment  of  a Regency,  Nareiw 
consisting  of  sixteen  of  the  gravest  and  most  illustrious  Aurelius 
of  the  Senators,  without  whose  advice  no  measure  of  s'**lu*f 
any  importance  was  adopted.  It  has  been  remarked,  ^ 
too,  of  this  virtuous  Prince,  that  he  resolutely  refused  FroiB 
to  assume  the  name  of  Antoninus;  alleging,  that  as  he  A. 
could  nut  hope  to  equal  the  renown  of  so  great  an  Em-  222. 

— ■ ■ t(» 

• Laroprid.  in  M/iujaA.  c.  14—16.  2Jf». 
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poror,  he  wished  to  avoid  the  disadvantage  of  a direct 
comparison.  But  the  true  reason,  it  is  probable,  was 
tbunded  on  a determination  to  disclaim  the  ambiguous 
honour  of  being  the  son  of  Caracalla ; a distinction 
which  Julia  Mesa  thought  proper  to  insinuate  in  his 
behalf,  influenced  rather  by  her  own  ambitious  views, 
than  hy  a regard  to  her  daughter’s  matrimonial  reputa- 
tion.* 

The  first  cares  of  the  new  Government  were  directed 
to  the  purification  of  such  Temples  as  hud  been  pol- 
luted by  the  Foreign  worship,  introduced  into  Rome  by 
the  Imperial  Priest  of  Emesa-  Attention  was  next 
bestow ed  upon  the  character  and  qualifications  of  those 
who  had  been  raised  to  public  employments  during  the 
late  reign ; many  of  whom  were  found  unworthy  to  re- 
tain their  offices,  and  were  accordingly  compelled  to 
give  way  to  men  of  ability  and  good  principles.  Elo- 
quence, skill  in  the  Law,  and  the  love  of  justice,  became 
the  only  recommendations  to  Civil  preferment ; while 
valour,  experience,  and  regard  to  discipline,  opened  the 
path  to  promotion  in  the  Army. 

The  death  of  Masa,  which  took  place  soon  after  her 
grandson  mounted  the  Throne,  left  to  Mamsa  an  undi- 
vided influence  in  public  affairs.  With  the  celebrated 
Ulpian  at  the  head  of  her  Council  of  State,  she  con- 
ducted the  Administration  with  not  less  integrity  than 
judgment,  and  gave  much  satisfaction  not  only  to  the 
Citizens,  who  were  delighted  with  the  peace  and  secu- 
rity to  which  they  had  been  a long  time  strangers,  but 
even  to  the  Soldiers,  whose  best  feelings  were  gratified 
with  the  prosperity  of  their  Country.  But  her  greatest 
anxiety  was  devoted  to  the  right  education  of  her  son, 
upon  whose  temper  and  dispositions,  she  well  knew,  the 
ultimate  success  of  all  her  labours  must  have  its  chief 
dependence-  She  regarded  it  as  her  first  duty  to  watch 
over  the  morals  of  the  young  Prince,  that  his  innocence 
might  not  be  corrupted.  The  fatal  example  presented 
in  the  history  of  her  nephew’s  miserable  reign,  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  her  mind  ; for  which  reason,  she 
suffered  no  one  to  approach  her  son  whose  character 
was  in  the  slightest  degree  suspected.  An  exalted  un- 
derstanding soon  convinced  Alexander  of  the  advan- 
tages of  virtue,  the  pleasures  of  knowledge,  and  the 
necessity  of  labour ; while  a natural  mildness  and  mo- 
deration of  temper,  preserved  him  from  the  assaults  of 
passion  and  the  allurements  of  vice.  Thus  M arnica 
found,  what  is  not  always  to  be  expected  in  the  character 
of  a young  Prince,  a ready  and  active  cooperation  with 
all  her  endeavours  to  promote  in  his  mind  the  love  of 
learning,  and  the  power  of  self-command. t 

The  character  of  Alexander  presented  so  many  points 
worthy  of  praise,  that  the  Writer  of  his  life  in  the 
Augustan  History  exhausts  ull  his  powers  of  description 
in  the  attempt  to  do  it  justice.  Herodian  contents 
himself  with  saying,  that  this  Emperor  never  shed  the 
blood  of  an  innocent  person,  and  never  allowed  even  a 
criminal  to  be  put  to  death  until  after  a regulur  trial  and 
formal  sentence.  After  the  horrible  tyranny  to  which 
the  Romans  hud  been  subjected,  during  which  the  life 
of  the  most  illustrious  men  in  the  State  was  at  the 
mercy  of  a malignant  informer  or  n suspicious  despot, 
the  prudent  clemency  of  the  second  Severus  must,  no 
doubt,  have  appeared  deserving  of  the  eulogy  which 
the  Historian  has  pronounced  upon  it.  But  not  to  be 

• Herodian.  lib.  vi.  Umpriil.  t«  AUx.  Sever,  e.  1. 

f Lainpnii.  rm  .Hex,  Sever,  c.  3.  Dio*  Cassius,  lib.  lxrx. 


cruel  or  unjust  is  only  to  be  negatively  good,  and  in  all  Ma*ro» 
ordinary  cases,  rather  exempts  a Sovereign  from  blame 
than  entitles  him  to  praise.  Lampridius,  accordingly, 
proceeding  on  this  view,  collects  in  his  biography  of 
Alexander  a thousand  minute  circumstances  which  illus-  From 
trnte  his  diligence  in  business,  his  love  of  equity,  his  a.  u 
merciful  disposition,  his  self-denial,  and  the  habitual  222. 
command  which  he  exercised  over  all  the  strong 
passions.  He  paints  him  as  a mild,  amiable,  and  com-  23^- 
passionate  Prince,  accessible  to  good  counsel,  and 
always  more  inclined  to  confer  benefits  upon  others 
than  to  secure  to  himself  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure,  or 
an  exemption  from  toil.  His  doors  were  ever  open  to 
every  one  who  wished  to  approach  him.  No  guard 
surrounded  his  person,  or  obstructed  the  entrance  to  his 
Palace.  He  discouraged  all  adulution,  and  the  use  of 
pompous  titles,  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  occasion 
to  address  him ; forbidding  expressly  every  free-bom 
Roman  to  continue  the  practice,  introduced  by  former 
Emperors,  of  tailing  upon  the  earth  when  introduced 
into  his  presence. 

Mildness  and  gentleness  were,  indeed,  so  strongly  MiUlnew  of 
imprinted  in  the  heart  of  Alexander,  that  his  Biographer  ,cmPer- 
bus  bestowed  upon  him  the  enviable  character  of  never 
suffering  a single  day  to  puss  in  which  he  did  not  per- 
form some  act  of  kindness  or  humanity.  He  is  said  to 
have  expressed  great  veneration  for  the  Christian  pre- 
cept, of  doing  unto  others  as  we  should  wish  that  they 
would  do  unto  us  ; to  have  caused  it  to  be  engraved  in 
large  letters  in  several  parts  of  his  Palace,  and  even  to 
huve  placed  it  as  an  inscription  on  several  other  public 
buildings;  and  when  any  criminal  was  about  to  be 
executed  fur  violating  those  laws  in  particular  which 
protect  the  peace  of  Society,  he  gave  orders  to  the 
Public  Crier  to  proclaim  aloud  the  same  sentence,  as  a 
reason  for  the  punishment  which  justice  demanded.  It 
is  added,  that  he  made  the  rule  now  mentioned  the 
guide  of  his  personal  conduct  ; being  always  ready  not 
only  to  forgive  an  offence  directed  against  himself,  but 
even  to  conquer  malice  by  deeds  of  generosity.* 

There  are  proofs  of  great  wisdom  as  well  as  of  bene-  And  true 
volence  in  the  arrangements  which  Alexander  made  for  P**ncl*“n* 
the  behoof  of  tile  poor  and  the  unfortunate.  He  ad- 
vanced money  at  a moderate  interest,  which  he  exacted 
or  not,  according  to  circumstances,  from  the  fruits  of 
the  labour  which  he  had  set  in  motion.  He  gave  grants 
of  land,  and  even  of  slaves  and  cattle  to  cultivate  it; 
reserving  to  the  national  Exchequer  a claim  upon  part 
of  the  produce,  which,  however,  was  used  rather  as  a 
pretext  for  stimulating  the  industry  of  the  individuals 
whom  he  had  relieved,  than  for  securing  a stated  re- 
muneration. But  his  patriotism  and  good  sense  shone 
with  the  greatest  lustre  in  the  distribution  of  public 
employments.  He  never  looked  upon  the  disposal  of 
an  office  in  the  Army  or  in  the  Civil  departments  of  the 
Government  as  a favour  which  he  could  bestow,  but  as 
a solemn  duty  with  the  obligations  of  which  he  could 
not  dispense.  To  obtain  a trust  under  his  Administra- 
tion, therefore,  it  was  first  necessary  to  merit  the  esteem 
of  the  Country.t 

Lampriiiius  mentions  a circumstance  which  cannot 
be  read  without  interest.  The  Emperor,  he  informs 
us,  was  so  great  a lover  of  Virtue,  that  he  not  only 
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honoured  it  in  tlie  living,  but  did  nil  in  Ihs  power 
to  commemorate  its  happy  effects  in  the  men  of  former 
Ages.  He  collected  in  Trajan’s  Square  the  Statues 
of  alt  the  deified  Sovereigns  of  Home,  as,  also,  of  the 
more  celebrated  Commanders  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  and  served  their  Country  ; adorning  them 
with  inscriptions  which  set  forth  their  exploits  and 
prominent  qualities.  He  had  likewise  in  his  Palace 
two  chapels,  in  which  the  principal  objects  of  his  vene- 
ration were  ranged  in  two  classes ; the  one  being  dedi- 
cated to  Virtue,  the  other  to  eminent  abilities.  In 
the  former  were  placed  good  Monarch*,  among  whom 
he  thought  proper  to  rank  Alexander  the  Great;  and 
next  to  them,  wise  men  or  Sages,  by  whose  precepts 
the  World  had  been  enlightened  and  improved,  in- 
cluding Abraham,  Orpheus,  Apollonius  Tyanmw,  and 
Jesus  Christ.*  In  the  latter  were  Military  heroes,  and 
persons  conspicuous  in  the  Republic  of  Letters,  such 
as  Achilles  Cicero,  Virgil,  which  last  he  usually  culled 
the  Plato  of  the  Poets.  In  each  of  these  shrines  he 
offered  sacrifice  every  duy  ; confirming  thereby  his  good 
resolutions  with  the  remembrance  of  departed  excel- 
lence, and  giving  vigour  to  his  motives  by  perpetuating 
the  fame  of  good  and  great  actions. 

The  greater  part  of  his  mornings  was  devoted  to  the 
despatch  of  business  with  his  Ministers  j for  which 
purpose  he  rose  even  before  it  was  light,  and  spent 
several  hours  together  in  this  occupation  without  show- 
ing any  symptoms  of  uneasiness  or  fatigue.  A coun- 
tenance always  placid  and  serene,  and  an  invariable 
sweetness  of  temper,  rendered  such  labour  easy  to  him- 
self and  pleasant  to  others.  After  this  he  allotted  some 
time  to  rending  and  amusement.  His  favourite  authors 
were  those  whose  names  have  been  already  mentioned. 
To  the  exercises  of  the  mind  succeeded  those  of  the 
body  ; and  to  promote  health  and  relaxation,  Alex- 
ander engaged  in  the  gymnastic  arts  which  were  most 
valued  among  his  contemporaries,  running,  wrestling, 
and  throwing  the  quoit.  After  the  bath,  and  a alight 
repast,  he  returned  once  more  to  business,  when 
surrounded  bv  the  officers  of  his  establishment,  he 


read  letters,  examined  petitions,  and  corrected  de- 
spatches, till  the  approach  of  evening.  Nor  was  it 
before  these  important  duties  were  discharged,  that 
he  opened  the  gates  of  his  Palace  to  the  Nobility, 
who  went  to  pay  visits  of  compliment,  or  to  share  in 
the  entertainments  with  which  the  day  was  usually 
closed.  A temperate  meal,  with  instructive  conversa- 
tion, afforded  to  the  graver  class  of  the  Senators  the 
most  agreeable  pastime  ; while  Plays,  or  the  declama- 
tions of  On  tors  and  of  Poets,  who  were  invited  to  read 
their  works,  supplied  that  variety. of  amusement  which 
suited  the  diversity  of  ages  and  of  taste. 

Hi*  learn-  A life  so  regulated  could  not  fail  to  be  distinguished 
in.*,  and  fey  Knowledge  as  well  as  by  Virtue;  and  we  accordingly 
lo'c  fl'nj  ibat  Alexander  had  the  reputation  of  learning  and 

of  many  accomplishments.  From  his  Syrian  extraction, 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  he  spoke  Greek  more 
fluently  than  Latin,  and  that  he  gave  a decided  pre- 
ference to  the  former  languuge.  He  composed  verses 
in  both  tongues  with  so  much  facility,  that  lie  is  said  to 
have  written  in  Poetry  the  lives  of  the  good  Emperors. 
He  understood  Geometry  and  Music,  and  was  even 


master  of  several  instruments,  on  which,  however,  he  Mareas 
never  played  except  in  private.  Lnmpridius,  who  Awelhw 
charges  him  with  an  unbecoming  anxiety  respecting  his 
fame,  accuses  him  of  showing  too  much  deference  to  *.  * - 

learned  men.  and  of  regarding  them  as  the  arhiters  of  |rmn 
his  reputation,  of  which,  it  is  acknowledged,  he  was  *,  d. 
extremely  jealous.  He  granted  pensions,  it  is  true,  to  2?’J. 
the  Professors  of  the  several  Sciences  and  Arts,  built  to 
Schools  and  endowed  them  liberally;  but  as  his  patron-  235. 
age  was  extended  to  all  classes  of  ingenious  men  whose 
labours  promised  to  adorn  or  benefit  Society,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  influenced  not  less  by  dis- 
interested patriotism  than  by  a selfish  regard  to  his  own 
posthumous  celebrity. 

The  worst  enemies  of  Alexander  have  not  assailed  Aeewdal 
his  memory  with  any  crime  more  heinous  than  that  Qf  Undue 
yielding  a little  too  far  to  the  caprice  anil  avarice  of  his  "* 

mother,  whom  Lampridius  describes  as  an  excellent 
woman,  but  covetous.*  He  is  reported  to  have  con- 
nived at  her  rapacity,  when,  perhaps,  he  was  unable  to 
check  it  But  Hcrodian  relates  an  occurrence  which, 
if  true,  convicts  the  Prince  of  a degree  of  obsequiousness 
not  quite  consistent  with  the  general  excellence  of  his 
character.  He  informs  us.  that  Mams>s,  after  consent- 
ing that  her  son  should  marry  the  daughter  of  a Patri- 
cian, became  jealous  of  the  influence  to  which  the 
young  Empress  very  naturally  attained,  and  plotted  her 
ruiu.  Her  resentment  could  not  be  appeased  until  she 
had  expelled  the  wife  of  Alexander  from  the  Palace, 
and  banished  her  into  Africa,  and  finally  brought  down 
upon  the  father,  who  complained  of  the  injuries  inflicted 
upon  his  child,  the  punishment  of  a traitor  or  rebel. 

The  same  writer,  who  is  throughout  very  unfriendly  to 
the  reputation  of  this  Emperor,  assures  his  readers  that 
Alexander  remained  a passive  spectator  of  a scene 
which  ought  to  have  interested  him  the  most  deeply ; 
that  fear  of  his  mother  shut  his  mouth  ; and  that  lie 
permitted,  with  a degree  of  patience  which  would  have 
disgraced  a simpleton,  a transaction  which  the  laws  of 
justice  and  humanity  equally  called  upon  him  to  prevent. 

The  account  given  by  Lampridius  of  this  affair  is 
considerably  different,  and  more  creditable  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Prince.  He  relates,  that  the  father-in-law 
of  the  Emperor,  loaded  with  dignities  and  honours 
which  his  connection  with  the  Throne  enabled  him  to 
procure,  entertained  a criminal  design  against  the  Go- 
vernment ; and  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  a dis- 
covery affecting  at  once  his  loyalty  and  his  gratitude, 
that  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  insisted  upon  his  death 
and  the  repudiation  of  his  daughter.  It  is  impossible, 
indeed,  to  determine  whether  the  malice  of  Herodian 
or  the  credulity  of  Lnmpridius  is  the  more  deserving 
of  credit ; but  the  unquestionable  authority  of  Dion 
Cassius  removes  all  doubt  as  to  the  fact,  that  Mamea 
showed  towards  the  wife  of  her  son  a degree  of  jealousy 
and  hatred  for  which  the  public  eye  could  not  discover 
any  just  cause. f 

In  the  administration  of  Civil  affairs,  the  sedulous  His  neem 
attention  and  pure  motives  of  Alexander  secured  the  mreformiof 
exercise  of  justice  and  the  restoration  of  confidence.  Civil  affairs. 
His  choice,  too,  of  wise  counsellors  contributed  much 
to  the  tranquillity  of  the  Empire;  for  public  burdens 
were  everywhere  imposed  with  moderation  and  exucted 
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with  lenity.  The  Provinces,  relieved  from  the  taxes 
which  had  heen  drawn  from  them  by  the  two  preceding 
Emperors,  flourished  in  peace  and  prosperity  tinder  the 
administration  of  Magistrates  who  were  convinced  by 
experience,  that  to  deserve  the  love  of  his  subjects  was 
the  only  method  of  obtaining  the  favour  of  the  Sove- 
reign. By  the  judicious  economy  of  the  Emperor,  the 
price  of  provisions  and  the  interest  of  money  were  kept 
within  moderate  limits.  Dignity,  freedom,  and  autho- 
rity were  restored  to  the  Senate ; and  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  State  except  one,  the  powers  inherent  in 
the  Empire  were  firmly  directed  to  the  confirmation 
and  perpetuity  of  the  renovated  order  of  things.  The 
Army  did  not  sympathize  with  the  great  body  of  the 
People  in  the  love  of  pence,  and  in  the  administration 
of  equal  laws;  while  their  turbulent  spirit,  confirmed 
by  long  impunity,  rendered  them  impatient  of  the  re- 
straints of  discipline,  and  utterly  regardless  of  the 
public  welfare  if  opposed  to  their  boundless  preten- 
sions.* 

Domitius  Ulpianus,  the  disciple  of  the  great  Papini- 
anus,  and  tutor  to  the  infancy  of  the  reigning  Prince, 
was  elevated  by  his  grateful  pupil  to  the  rank  of  Pne- 
torian  Prefect.  The  fame  of  Ulpian  as  a Jurist  has 
reached  even  to  our  own  times,  but  he  did  not  display 
in  the  Camp  the  same  commanding  powers  which 
raised  his  reputation  in  the  Senate,  and  in  Courts  of 
Justice.  His  vigilance,  as  well  as  his  avowed  intention 
to  introduce  among  them  certain  reforms,  gave  great 
offence  to  the  Soldiers,  who  in  return  assailed  his  ears 
with  seditious  language,  and  on  several  occasions  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  threaten  his  life.  The  Emperor 
frequently  interposed  for  his  preservation,  and  by  pre- 
senting his  own  body  to  the  swords  of  the  angry  Prae- 
torians, saved  that  of  his  faithful  Minister  from  mortal 
wounds.  But  ut  length  their  fury  burst  through  all 
restraint ; and  pursuing  the  unfortunate  Prefect  to  the 
Palace,  they  murdered  him  at  the  leet  of  his  master. 
Encouraged  by  their  success,  which  Alexander  had  not 
the  firmness  or  the  power  to  punish,  they  resolved  to 
despatch  in  like  manner  the  celebrated  Historian  Dion 
Cassius.  This  officer  was  just  returned  from  his  govern- 
ment in  Upper  Punnonia,  where  he  had  found  means 
to  bring  the  troops  under  his  command  to  a proper 
sense  of  their  duty,  and  to  make  them  respect  the  au- 
thority of  their  superiors.  It  was  the  apprehension  that 
this  example  might  be  extended  to  themselves  also,  which 
excited  the  wrath  ot  the  Guards  against  the  Pannonian 
Governor,  and  rendered  them  clamorous  for  his  head. 
But  Alexander,  so  far  from  listening  to  their  hurharous 
demand,  conferred  upon  Dion  the  honour  of  a second 
Consulate ; an  act  of  firmness,  however,  in  which  he 
did  not  persevere,  for  he  soon  afterwards  deemed  it 
expedient  to  advise  the  Consul  to  retire  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome,  and  finally  into  Asia  Minor,  his 
native  couulry,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  a 
distance  from  the  mutinous  Pretorians.t 

These  facts  leave  no  doubt  upon  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  that  the  Emperor  did  not  feel  his  power  or  his 
resolution  equal  to  the  object  which  he  was  so  desirous 
to  accomplish, — the  reformation  of  the  Military  Order. 
This  impression  is  still  further  confirmed  by  the  indirect 
method  which  he  wis  compelled  to  adopt  for  the  pu- 
nishment of  Epagathus,  the  principal  author  of  the 
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sedition  which  ended  in  the  murder  of  Ulpian.  He 
removed  him  from  Italy  to  Egypt,  under  the  pretext  of 
giving  him  a command  in  the  latter  Country ; from 
whence  he  was,  io  due  time,  brought  buck  to  Crete, 
where  he  paid  the  penalty  due  to  his  crime. 

But  that  it  was  the  want  of  power  and  not  of  courage 
to  which  we  must  ascribe  the  failure  of  Alexander  in 
the  case  of  the  Pretorians,  is  rendered  manifest  by  his 
conduct  on  other  occasions.  When  the  Troops  were 
in  the  field,  he  never  suffered  either  officers  or  soldiers 
to  quit  their  standard  to  gratify  their  love  of  plunder 
or  private  revenge.  On  the  contrary,  he  punished  every 
such  breach  of  discipline  with  marked  severity  : and  on 
one  occasion,  when  a farrier  destroyed  the  property  of 
an  old  woman,  and  thereby  deprived  her  of  the  meatus 
of  obtaining  a livelihood,  he  condemned  the  man  to  be 
her  slave,  and  to  labour  for  her  maintenance  us  long  as 
she  should  live. 

There  is  on  record  a still  more  remarkable  instance 
of  his  coolness  and  determination.  When  at  Antioch, 
preparing  for  his  expedition  against  the  Persians,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  chastise  the  immorality  of  a cer- 
tain number  of  the  men  belonging  to  a particular 
legion.  The  Cohorts  became  mutinous,  and  demanded 
back  their  comrades  with  seditious  cries.  Alexander 
ascended  the  tribunal,  ordered  the  prisoners  to  he 
brought  before  him  loaded  with  chains,  and  (hen  ad- 
dressed the  riotous  Legionaries  in  the  ollowing  terms: 
'*  Fellow  Soldiers ! fur  such  I am  still  willing  to  call 
you,  because  I make  no  doubt  that  you  heartily  disap- 
prove the  conduct  of  those  individuals  who  have  in- 
curred my  displeasure,  you  cannot  fail  to  know  that  it 
is  the  discipline  of  our  ancestors  which  has  hitherto 
preserved  the  power  and  glory  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  that  without  this  support  the  Roman  Empire  and 
name  must  infallibly  perish.  Your  companions  have 
been  guilty  of  great  irregularities,  alike  disgraceful  to 
themselves,  and  fatal  to  the  success  and  reputation  of 
our  arms.  Never  will  I suffer  the  infamous  disorders 
which  prevailed  during  the  reign  of  my  predecessor, 
that  monster  of  impurity,  to  be  revived  while  I am  on 
the  Throne.  The  death  of  the  offenders  shall  expiate 
their  crime !” 
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At  these  words,  the  clamours  of  the  Legion  inter- 
rupted his  mild  expostulation.  “ Forbear  that  noise,’' 
he  exclaimed  ; “ such  outcries  may  he  suitable  enough 
in  the  field  of  battle,  but  they  become  you  not  when 
listening  to  your  Emperor.  Preserve  your  warlike 
shouts  until  you  be  in  the  presence  of  the  Germans, 
the  Persians,  and  the  Snrmulians,  but  use  them  not 
against  him  who  bestows  upon  you  the  food,  the 
clothing,  and  the  riches  of  the  Provinces.  Be  silent, 
that  I may  not  find  it  necessary  to  reduce  you  all  at 
once  from  the  rank  of  Soldiers  to  the  condition  of  pri- 
vate Citizens,  if  indeed  those  he  worthy  of  that  honoured 
name  who  wantonly  violate  the  most  sacred  laws  of 
our  Country.”  This  threatening  inflamed  the  resent- 
ment of  the  mutineers  to  a still  higher  pitch.  Their 
murmurs  were  louder,  and  expressed  more  audaciously  : 
they  even  proceeded  so  far  as  to  brandish  their  arms. 
Alexander,  still  unintimidated,  resumed  his  address. 
“ Those  weapons,”  said  he,  " were  given  you  to  be 
employed  against  the  enemies  of  Rome;  prove  them 
in  that  service,  if  ye  be  men  of  true  courage.  Your 
menuers  have  no  effect  upon  me.  In  taking  my  life, 
you  will  remove  but  one  individual,  whom  the  Republic 
can  well  spare  Our  Country  will  still  remain  identified 
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with  the  exertion-.  ot  the  Senate  and  Roman  People, 
and  the  hand  of  National  justice  will  not  fail  to  avenge 
it*  own  cause."  The  seditious  legion  become  now 
more  outrageous  than  ever  ; upon  which  the  Emperor, 
who  seems  to  have  been  prepared  for  all  extremities, 
pronounced  the  decisive  sentence,  " Citizens  1 lay  down 
your  arras,  uud  depart  from  u camp  which  no  longer 
acknowledges  you.” 

The  voice  fell  on  their  ears  like  thunder,  and  it  was 
instantly  obeyed.  Those  very  men  who  had  so  obsti- 
nately opposed  the  punishment  of  their  comrades, 
quietly  submitted  to  the  punishment  which  was  in- 
flicted upon  themselves.  They  forthwith  laid  down 
their  arms  and  other  military  accoutrements,  ami, 
instead  of  returning  to  the  Camp,  sought  a temporary 
lodging  in  private  houses.  Nay,  what  in  more,  thpy 
entreated  Alexander  in  the  most  humble  manner  to  em- 
body them  once  more  as  a legion,  and  to  a U'ord  them 
an  opportunity  of  proving  their  repentance,  am!  reco- 
vering their  character  as  soldiers.  At  the  end  of  thirty 
days  he  granted  their  petition,  but  not  before  lie  had 
punished  with  deuth  those  Tribunes  by  whose  neglect 
or  instigation  the  mutiny  had  been  excited : and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  legion  which  was  thus 
broken  and  restored,  was  ever  afterwards  gTeatly  at- 
tached to  the  Emperor,  served  him  faithfully  while 
living,  and  revenged  him  when  dead.* 

But  Alexander,  generally  speaking,  had  recourse  fo 
more  gentle  means  for  gaining  the  affections  of  hia 
troops.  It  was  with  him  a standing  maxim,  that  mili- 
tary discipline  could  not  be  effectually  sup]>orted  unless 
the  men  were  well  fed,  suitably  clothed  and  armed,  and 
even  somewhat  at  ease  in  their  general  circumstances. t 
For  this  reason,  he  not  only  vindicated  the  rights  of  the 
private  soldiers  with  the  most  severe  exactness,  punish- 
ing every  officer  who  attempted  to  infringe  their  privi- 
leges or  diminish  their  dues;  but  he  also  devised  means 
for  lessening  their  fatigue  on  the  march,  for  alleviating 
their  sufferings  when  sick  or  wounded,  and  for  securing 
to  them  a comfortable  retirement  at  the  end  of  their 
services.  He  relaxed  the  ancient  rule  by  which  every 
man  was  obliged  to  carry  on  his  shoulders  seventeen 
days’  provisions.  Ample  magazines  were  formed  along 
the  public  roads  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Empire ; 
and  as  soon  us  they  entered  an  enemy’s  country,  they 
were  supplied  with  mules,  or  other  beasts  of  burden,  to 
curry  their  baggage.  Besides,  the  Emperor  was  always 
ready  to  share  whatever  labours  he  imposed  upon  his 
followers.  He  solaced  their  privations,  and  praised 
their  exertions ; and,  in  a word,  he  embraced  every 
occasion  of  expressing  his  warmest  regard  for  a Body 
of  men,  whose  welfare  he  was  pleased  to  describe  us 
being  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  whole  Empire. 
His  endeavours,  indeed,  to  restore  discipline  and  sub- 
ordination, were  not  attended  with  the  success  which 
they  deserved ; and  though,  in  the  latter  part  of  hia 
reign,  neither  his  prudence  nor  his  courage  could  be 
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questioned,  he  at  length  fell  a victim  to  the  turbulent 
and  licentious  spirit  which  he  had  in  vain  attempted  to 
subdue. 

But  the  course  of  events  calls  us  from  the  considera- 
tion of  private  character  und  domestic  arrangements  to 
follow  him  into  the  East,  where,  about  the  tenth  year 
of  his  jpign,  he  conducted  a successful  war  against  the 
Persians.  There  are,  indeed,  in  the  Augustan  History, 
obscure  hints  of  hostile  movements  said  to  have  taken 
place  at  an  earlier  period,  among  the  Barbarians  of  the 
Northern  frontiers;  and  find  allusions  to  triumphs 
which  on  several  occasions  urc  imagined  to  have 
crowned  the  arms  of  the  Imperial  Lieutenants.  But 
it  does  not  appear  that  Alexander  took  the  field  in 
person  until  the  dignity  of  the  Empire  was  insulted, 
and  its  Asiatic  Provinces  endangered  by  the  preten- 
sions of  Artaxerxes,  the  new  Sovereign  of  Persia. 

Tile  reader  of  ancient  History  requires  not  to  be  in- 
formed, that  the  Parthians,  under  the  command  of  their 
celebrated  Priuce  Arsaces,  rose,  about  two  centuries 
and  a half  before  Christ,  to  the  Sovereignly  of  those 
fine  countries  which  are  watered  by  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates ; and  also  that,  governed  by  a dynasty  of 
Kings  who  perpetuated  the  name  of  their  * founder, 
they  maintained  an  uudisputed  ascendency  in  that  pari 
of  Asia  during  the  long  period  of  nearly  five  hundred 
years.  Artabones,  the  last  Monarch  of  the  House  of  the 
Arsacide,  weakened  his  Kingdom  by  a protracted  Civil 
war,  waged  with  his  brother  lor  the  occupation  of  the 
Throne;  and  hence  he  found  that  he  hud  no  sooner 
suppressed  all  opposition  at  home,  than  he  had  to  en- 
counter the  more  formidable  array  of  certain  vassal 
Princes,  who  were  resolved  to  shake  off  his  yoke. 

This  insurrection  originated  with  the  Persians,  who 
at  that  time  consented  to  be  led  by  a spirited  youth, 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  Artaxerxes,  which  he  had 
probably  assumed,  and  still  more  by  the  honour  of 
founding  the  Royal  Family  of  the  Sassanides,  which 
governed  PCTsia  from  the  days  of  Alexander  Scverus 
down  to  the  era  of  the  Mohammedan  conquest.  The 
birth  of  this  adventurer,  us  is  usual  in  Oriental  tradi* 
lion,  is  darkly  clouded  with  fable.  He  was  the  son  of 
a soldier,  whose  name  was  Sassan,  by  the  wife  of  a 
shoemaker,  who  being  very  learned  in  Astrology,  was 
thereby  enabled  to  foresee  that  the  descendants  of  hi» 
military  neighbour  were  to  acquire  great  fame  and 
power,  coveted  for  his  spouse  the  honour  of  giving 
birth  to  the  first  of  such  a favoured  race,  and  accord- 
ingly handed  her  over  to  the  father  of  Artaxerxes.  But 
whatever  might  be  his  extraction,  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  lie  was  the  means  of  rousing  the  Persians  to 
a sense  of  their  degradation,  as  the  tributaries  of  a 
People  whom  their  ancestors  despised.  Recalling  to 
their  recollection  the  glories  of  Cyrus,  and  the  long 
succession  of  Kings  which  they  had  given  to  Asia,  he 
induced  them  to  rise  against  Arlubanes,  whose  arms 
and  treasures,  he  reminded  them,  were  no  longer  in  a 
condition  to  resist  their  efforts  to  recover  their  just 
independence.  In  three  hattles  he  so  completely  de- 
feated the  Parthians  that  he  forthwith  transferred  to 
the  Sceptre  of  Persiu  the  authority  of  which  it  had 
been  so  long  deprived,  and  invested  it  once  more  with 
a paramount  sway  over  all  the  nations  of  Western 
Asia.* 
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KegrapHy.  Encouraged  by  this  brilliant  success,  he  resolved  to 
turn  his  arms  immediately  against  the  Romans.  He 
advanced  into  Mesopotamia,  threatened  Syria,  and  even 
laid  claim  to  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor ; asserting,  that 
these  countries  had  been  conquered  by  Cyrus,  and 
governed  for  centuries  by  Persian  Satraps,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Great  King,  whose  glory,  he  added,  he 
himself  had  in  some  measure  retrieved,  and  whose 
territories  he  was  determined  to  repossess.  When  in- 
wh* attempt  telligence  of  the  Parthian  revolution  reached  Rome, 
toatfooaia.  together  with  the  pretensions  founded  upon  it  by  the 
victorious  rebel,  the  pacific  Government  of  Alexander 
was  not  a little  disturbed.  On  all  occasions  the  son  of 
Mamea  was  more  inclined  to  have  recourse  to  reason 
than  to  force.  Herodian,  indeed,  takes  pleasure  in  re- 
presenting him  as  smitten  with  grid'  and  consternation ; 
shuddering  at  the  fatigue  and  danger  of  so  distant  a 
war  against  so  powerful  an  enemy.  It  is  certain,  that 
he  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Persian  Chief,  with  the 
view  of  dissuading  him  from  his  projected  invasion  of 
the  Roman  Provinces,  by  exhibiting  the  evils  which 
must  result  from  the  conflict  of  two  such  mighty  Em- 
pires. He  reminded  him  at  the  same  time  of  the 
repeated  victories  which  had  been  gained  over  the 
Parthiaus  by  Trajan,  Sevcrus,  and  other  Commanders, 
when  the  whole  power  of  Persia  was  included  in  that 
of  a single  Province  of  the  great  Kingdom  which  owned 
the  Sovereignty  of  the  Araacide. 

Artaxcrxes,  as  might  have  been  expected,  paid  no 
regard  to  those  remonstrances.  Haughty  by  nature, 
and  elated  with  prosperity,  he  answered  the  embassy  of 
Rome  by  the  commencement  of  actual  hostilities.  He 
entered  Mesopotamia  with  an  increased  armament,  laid 
siege  to  its  principal  cities,  routed  some  legions  which 
he  attacked  in  their  separate  camps,  and  gained  a 
temporary  possession  of  the  whole  country. 

Alexander  The  deliberations  which  preceded  the  departure  of 
Bui*t«rs  his  Alexander  from  his  Capital  indicated,  without  doubt, 
that  he  regarded  war  in  general  ns  a great  calamity, 
and  looked  forward  to  that  upon  which  he  was  about  to 
enter  with  the  serious  conviction,  that  before  it  could 
be  brought  to  a close,  much  time  and  treasure,  and 
many  valuable  lives,  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  ambition 
of  an  upstart.  He  levied,  indeed,  a powerful  army, 
selected  brave  and  skilful  officers,  and  provided  them 
with  supplies  adapted  to  the  service  in  which  they 
were  to  be  employed.  Still,  he  did  not  despair  of 
obviating  the  necessity  of  a direct  appeal  to  arms. 
When  he  arrived  at  Antioch,  he  despatched  a second 
message  to  the  Persian  King,  exhorting  him  to  mode- 
rate his  views,  and  listen  to  equitable  terms  of  accom- 
modation. He  had  hoped  that  his  presence  in  Syria,  at 
the  head  of  a large  army,  might  induce  his  rival  to 
withdraw  his  pretensions,  and  retreat  beyond  the 
Tigris ; but  Artaxerxes,  on  the  contrary,  esteeming 
these  repented  attempts  to  avoid  a war  as  proofs  of 
weakness  or  of  fear,  received  every  overture  with  scorn, 
and  became  more  unreasonable  in  the  conditions  which 
he  proposed.  He  returned  an  answer  to  the  Emperor 
by  four  hundred  of  his  Lords,  magnificently  dressed, 
armed  with  bows,  and  mounted  upon  fine  horses ; in- 
forming him,  that  the  Great  King  demanded  that  the 
Romans  should  without  delay  relinquish  all  Syria,  as 
well  as  the  countries  situated  between  the  sea  of  Cilicia, 
the  jEgean  Sea,  and  the  Kuxine,  as  belonging  to  the 
aucient  dominions  of  the  Persians. 

Alexander,  finding  that  war  could  be  no  longer 


avoided,  made  his  final  preparations  for  carrying  it 
on  with  vigour.  As  he  had  a numerous  army,  drawn 
from  different  nations,  and  trained  to  fight  according 
to  the  various  systems  of  tactics  which  at  that  time 
prevailed  among  the  Romans,  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Asiatics,  he  was  advised  hy  the  ablest  Generals  who 
followed  his  banners  to  divide  his  followers  into  three 
great  bodies,  and  to  attack  the  Persian  Empire  in 
three  vital  points  at  the  same  moment.  One  of  these 
detachments  was  to  cross  Armenia,  a country  still  in  Awl  invad«« 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  to  pass  from  thence  into 
Media ; the  second  was  to  march  southwards  into  the 
Province  of  Susiana,  and  to  ravage  the  Capital  of  the 
rising  Empire ; and  the  third  or  main  division,  with  the 
Emperor  at  its  head,  was  to  take  the  middle  road  through 
Mesopotamia,  and  at  once  to  carry  the  weight  of  Alex- 
ander's vengeance  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy’s  here- 
ditary dominions.  The  plan  of  the  campaign  likewise 
required  that  all  the  Troops  should  afterwards  meet  at 
one  point,  and  cooperate  together  for  the  final  reduction 
of  the  Persian  confederacy.* 

In  regard  to  ihe  details  of  the  actual  warfare  which  He  giiai  s 
ensued,  we  have,  us  usual,  to  reconcile  as  well  as  we  ngnxlvic- 
can  the  conflicting  statements  of  Herodian  and  Lam-  *1*® 
prill i us.  The  Greek  Historian  insinuates,  that  the  ^ 

timidity  of  Alexander  and  the  terrors  of  his  mother  Rome, 
retarded  the  progress  of  the  main  division  of  the  Army, 
and  rendered  useless  the  success  of  the  other  two, 
which  were  conducted  with  greater  resolution.  Out 
whatever  occurrences  may  have  diversified  the  opening 
of  the  campaign,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the 
grand  Annies  came  at  length  to  an  engagement,  in 
which  the  Romans  carried  away  a sipnul  advantage. 

Artaxcrxes  is  reported  to  have  entered  the  field  with 
seven  hundred  elephants,  a thousand  armed  chariots, 
and  a hundred  and  twenty  thousand  cavalry.  The 
Emperor  is  said  to  have  displayed  great  firmness, 
skill,  and  the  utmost  contempt  of  death ; moving 
from  point  to  point  with  the  coolness  of  an  expe- 
rienced Commander,  encouraging  his  men,  and  setting 
an  example  of  every  military  excellence.  The  victory 
is  described  as  having  been  most  complete.  In  his 
address  pronounced  before  the  Senate,  Alexander  stated, 
that,  of  the  seven  hundred  elephants,  the  Romans  had 
killed  two  hundred  and  taken  three  hundred ; that 
they  had  captured  a great  many  of  die  chariots,  and  put 
to  flight  sixscore  thousand  horse ; that  they  had  slain 
two  thousand  men  armed  in  coats  of  mail,  and  made  as 
many  captives  as  would  enrich  by  their  ransoms  the 
whole  Army  w hich  had  been  collected  round  the  Imperial 
standards  at  Antioch.  **  We  have  put  to  flight,*  says  he, 

“ Artaxerxes,  denominated  hy  the  Eastern  world  the 
Great  King,  and  who,  if  we  measure  his  title  by  his 
power,  is  not  unworthy  of  dial  distinction.  He  has  re- 
tired, defeated  and  disgraced,  into  his  native  dominions  ; 
and  the  Provinces  which,  in  days  not  long  gone  by,  saw 
our  captive  Eagles  carried  in  triumph  by  an  insulting 
conqueror,  have  recently  witnessed  the  flight  of  that 
presumptuous  Chief,  who  left  in  our  possession  the 
national  standard  of  his  confederated  Tribes.  Our 
Soldiers  return  rich  and  happy.  The  benefits  which 
have  crowned  their  victory  have  made  them  forget  the 
fatigue  and  peril  with  which  it  was  purchased  ; and  all 
that  now  remains  is  die  duty  of  returning  thanks  to 


• Ijuaprid.  in  AUjt,  Sever,  -c.  55.  Herodian.  lib.  vi.  Aaid, 
Viet. 
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Biofrapby.  the  Gods,  by  whose  favour  our  exertions  have  been 
' rewarded  with  tills  triumphant  issue."* 

The  Triumph  which  was  decreed  to  Alexander  did  not 
detain  him  long  at  Rome.  He  endured,  indeed,  the 
fatigue  of  the  usual  display,  exhibited  his  prisoners, 
and  set  forth  to  public  gaze  the  variety  of  his  spoils. 
He  conferred  the  accustomed  largess  on  the  Military, 
mans  invade  »nd  gratified  the  luxurious  idleness  of  the  Citizens  with 
(»»uJ.  Games  and  theatrical  amusements.  He  founded  Schools 
for  the  gratuitous  education  of  the  poorer  classes,  and 
dedicated  them  in  honour  of  his  mother,  whose  name 
they  bore ; but  his  chief  attention,  meanwhile,  was 
directed  to  a rising  storm  on  the  frostier*  of  Germany 
and  Gaul,  which  threatened  to  lay  waste  the  fairest 
parts  of  Italy. 

Alexander  Several  of  those  fierce  Tribes  which  dwelt  beyond 
JTurt^f^he  Rhine,  taking  advantage  of  his  absence  in  the 
tU  Rhine ° Last,  hud  invaded  the  Roman  Provinces  on  the  South, 
and  carried  devastation  into  live  very  heart  of  Gaul. 
Alexander,  accompanied  by  his  mother,  inarched  against 
them  with  a powerful  host,  consisting  not  only  of  the 
veteran  Legionaries  who  had  just  vanquished  the 
Persian  cavalry  and  bowmen,  but  also  of  Muuritanian 
stingers,  Parthian  archers,  and  other  light  troops  se- 
lected from  the  Provincial  armies,  who  were  prepared 
to  assail  the  Germans  with  weapons  more  formidable 
to  their  massy  columns  than  either  spear  or  sword.  No 
sooner  had  the  Emperor  crossed  the  Alps  than  the 
enemy  retired.  Equally  ready  for  peuce  or  for  war, 
he  built  a temporary  bridge  over  the  Rhine  to  com- 
mand an  entrance  into  their  territory,  and  at  the  same 
time  sent  messengers  to  their  Chiefs,  to  induce  them 
to  listen  to  terms  of  accommodation.  History  has 
not  preserved  the  tenour  of  their  reply,  but  we  may 
presume  that  they  rejected  his  offers  and  defied  his 


r 

power ; for  it  is  clear  that  Alexander  found  it  neccs- 
sary  to  winter  on  the  German  frontiers,  where  he 
employed  the  interval  in  reforming  the  Gallic  Legions, 
and  in  attempting  to  revive  among  them  the  spirit  of  s* 
ancient  discipline.  These  stubborn  cohorts  long  ac-  From 
customed  to  unbounded  licentiousness  opposed  the  a.  d. 
patriotic  designs  of  the  Emperor,  and  even  became  222. 

seditious;  and  the  Officers  who  were  employed  to  to 

second  the  efforts  of  their  Prince,  instead  of  following  235- 
up  his  instructions  with  firmness,  listened  lo  the  com- 
plaints of  the  men,  and  studied  to  turn  their  disaffec- 
tion to  the  furtherance  of  their  personal  ambition. 

Among  these.  Maximinus  held  a distinguished  place. 

He  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  new  levies, 
which  he  undertook  to  form  after  the  model  of  the  fine 
troops  who  under  Severus  had  conquered  the  East  and 
West.  One  day  as  he  approached  their  lines  to  resume 
the  usual  exercises,  the  Soldiers,  either  from  a sudden 
impulse  or  a premeditated  conspiracy,  saluted  him  by 
the  title  of  Emperor,  and  urged  him  to  complete  their 
rebellion  by  the  murder  of  Alexander.  The  catastrophe 
which  followed  is  variously  related.*  Some  writers  |)i, 
assert  that  (he  son  of  Mamies  was  assassinated  in  his  iuUiod. 
tent,  whither  he  had  retired  to  enjoy  a few  hours  of 
repose  after  dinner;  while  others  maintain  that  he  was 
pursued  thither  by  the  insurgents,  who  had  openly 
declared  for  Maximinus,  No  doubt,  however,  exists  as 
to  the  main  fact,  that  he  was  murdered  by  the  Soldiers 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Commander  just  named  ; who 
to  the  number  of  his  victims  immediately  added  the 
Empress,  and  the  most  faithful  friends  of  her  Govern- 
ment. A system  of  proscription  and  cruelly  ensued, 
which  revived  all  the  horrors  of  the  evil  days  under 
Nero,  Commodus,  and  Carucalla. 


CAIUS  JULIUS  VERUS  MAXIMINUS;  MARCUS  ANTONINUS  GORDIANUS,  SENIOR 
AND  JUNIOR:  MARCUS  CLAUDIUS  PUPIENUS  MAXIMUS:  AND DEC1MUS  CCELIUS 
BALBINUS. 

FROM  A.  D.  235  TO  238. 


Wiography.  Tiie  troubles  which  followed  the  mild  reign  of 
v_,— ^ ^ Alexander  Severus  have  left  a deep  impression  on  the 
From  page  of  Roman  History.  Native  authors  have  com- 
a.  o.  pared  the  change  which  took  place  at  his  death  to  the 
235.  fabled  transition  from  the  Golden  Age  to  that  of  Iron ; 

lo  for  the  Sceptre  then  passed  from  the  hands  of  a gentle, 
238.  pacific,  and  truly  patriotic  Prince,  into  those  of  a cruel 
barbarian,  who  took  pride  to  himself  for  governing  the 
Empire  by  means  of  terror  and  brutal  force.  The  fury 
which  he  manifested  against  every  person  distinguished 
either  by  his  birth  or  by  his  services  to  the  State,  soon 
exhausted,  iudoed,  the  endurance  of  the  Senate,  and 
induced  that  illustrious  Body  to  supersede  him  by  the 
appointment  of  men  more  worthy  to  rule  ; but  bo  great 
was  his  interest  with  the  Army,  as  well  as  the  means 
which  he  possessed  for  carrying  on  war,  that  before  he 
was  expelled  from  the  Throne  he  triumphed  over  two 


• Lamprid.  m Alt*.  Scttr.  c.  5<^  57 


competitors,  who  fell  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  finally 
involved  the  other  two  in  the  effects  of  the  catastrophe 
which  closed  his  bloody  career,  f 

The  personnl  history  of  Maximinus,  while  it  presents  \ 
some  striking  incidents  as  a separate  narrative,  tends 
to  throw  considerable  light  on  the  degraded  condition 
of  the  Civil  authority  at  Rome,  and  on  the  complete 
uscendency  which  had  been  acquired  by  the  Military 
power  in  the  Provinces  not  less  than  in  Italy.  The 
adventurer  now  named  appears  to  have  been  a native  Thr  early 
of  Thrace,  and  is  first  noticed  on  an  occasion  of  festi-  /»f 
vity, celebrated  by  Severus,  when  marching  through  that 
country,  on  his  return  from  the  East.  During  the 
military  Games  which  were  given  on  the  hirth-day  of 
Geta,  the  attention  of  the  Emperor  was  attracted  by 
the  boastful  manner  of  a gigantic  barbarian,  who 


238. 


• Laropnd.  im  A/e*.  Srtttr.  e.  59.  Herodixn.  lib.  ri.  Capitolio. 
in  ,V«-rm«.  c.  7, 
f ilrtooan,  lib.  v|i 
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Biography,  requested  permission  to  contend  for  the  prize  of  wrest- 
ling.  Severus,  unwilling  to  hazard  the  reputation  of 
From  t),e  Soldiers  in  an  unequal  combat,  sought  an  antagonist 
for  Maximinus  among  the  followers  of  the  Camp;  and 
|n  ' upon  seeing  him  throw  down  sixteen  of  the  stoutest 

238  without  any  elfort  or  symptom  of  fatigue,  he  rewarded 

his  success  with  some  trifling  ornaments  of  silver,  and 
a request  to  enlist  in  the  legions.  Two  days  after- 
wards, when  the  Emperor  appeared  among  the  troops, 
the  young  recruit  placed  himself  in  his  way  ; when  the 
former,  either  to  rid  himself  of  the  freedoms  which  he 
apprehended  on  the  part  of  the  victorious  wrestler,  or 
to  put  his  astonishing  swiftness  to  the  test,  gallopped 
off  at  full  speed.  Maximinus  kept  close  at  the  horse’s 
side,  without  any  diminution  of  vigour  or  alacrity. 
**  Thracian.”  said  Severus,  " would  it  not  give  you 
pleasure  to  have  a bout  of  wrestling  after  your  race  ?” 
**  It  would  indeed,”  replied  the  indefatigable  youth, 
and  he  forthwith  cast  to  the  ground  seven  of  the 
strongest  soldiers  that  were  in  the  whole  Army.  This 
feat  was  immediately  acknowledged  by  the  gift  of  a 
splendid  gorget,  and  a place  in  the  Imperial  Guards.* 
(•igantie  The  stature  of  Maxiininus  is  said  to  have  exceeded 
»u<urc.  eijjfit  feet.  His  strength,  as  we  have  seen,  was  in  pro- 
portion to  the  magnitude  of  his  body  ; and  if  wc  may 
believe  the  statement  of  Capitnlinus,  his  appetite  and 
powers  of  digestion  were  not  less  extraordinary.  Forty 
pounds  of  flesh  and  seven  gallons  of  wine  supplied  the 
materials  of  his  daily  meals.  Nor  was  his  courage 
inferior  to  his  prodigious  physical  energies.  In  his 
early  youth,  while  occupied  with  the  cares  of  a herds- 
man, he  was  chosen  by  his  companions  to  take  the 
com  maud  of  their  troop  when  employed  against  the 
robbers  by  whom  their  country  was  infested.  The 
same  qualities  of  coolness  and  resolution  secured  his 
promotion  in  the  more  regular  service  of  the  Roman 
armies  ; and  accordingly  wc  find,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Caracnlla  he  hud  risen  to  the  respectable  rank  of  Cen- 
turion. Disgusted  with  the  murder  of  this  Prince,  he 
refused  to  serve  under  Macrinus;  hut  retiring  into  his 
native  Province  made  a purchase  of  land,  and  devoted 
himself  lor  a time  to  the  arts  of  peace.  The  accession 
of  Heliogabalus  opened  a path  for  his  return  to  mili- 
tary life;  and  during  the  succeeding  Government  of 
Alexander,  he  continued  to  rise  in  his  favourite  profes- 
sion until  at  length  he  attained  to  the  command  of  a 
legion,  the  personal  friendship  of  the  Emperor,  and  the 
respect  of  the  whole  Artny.f 

A c|>ite«  to  But  his  ambition  did  not  fail  to  keep  pace  with  his 
the  Throne,  preferment,  and  even  to  outstrip  alt  legitimate  means 
for  augmenting  his  fortunes.  He  cast  liis  eye  on 
the  Imperial  Throne  ; thinking  it  not  too  much  that 
he  who  could  wield  the  affections  of  the  Soldiers 
and  train  them  to  victory,  should  likewise  have  the 
power  of  remunerating  their  toils.  Though  a stranger 
to  real  wisdom,  he  was  not  devoid  of  that  selfish  cun- 
ning which  can  point  out  to  the  least  instructed  mind 
the  proper  occasion  for  pursuing  its  own  interests.  He 
saw  that  amidst  the  casualties  of  actual  war,  Alexander 
was  gradually  losing  the  hold  which  he  had  oucc  pos- 
sessed upon  the  reverence  of  the  Army.  He  improved 
this  change  of  sentiment  among  the  men,  and  endea- 
voured to  inspire  them  with  contempt  for  a Prince 
whom  he  represented  os  a child  still  under  the  direction 


of  his  mother.  By  means  of  his  emissaries  he  spread  Ctiu* 
a report,  which  he  knew  would  incense  the  veteran  Joliu* 
troops,  in  whom  he  reposed  the  greatest  confidence,  that 
Munucu  had  prevailed  upon  her  son  to  relinquish  the  v_  ^ n_ . 
German  war  altogether,  and  to  march  back  the  Legions  prom 
into  Syria,  her  native  country,  where  she  might  enjoy  Ai  D 
the  case  and  splendour  to  which  she  had  been  long  235. 
accustomed,  and  which  suited  Writer  with  the  female  to 
disposition  than  a dangerous  encampment  on  the  bonks  238. 
of  the  Rhine.* 

The  event  has  been  already  mentioned : Alexander  pismaiaU- 
and  his  mother  were  assassinated  by  the  disaffected 
Soldiers,  and  Maximinus  was  immediately  saluted  Em-  ^Itunder. 
peror.  Some  time  passed,  it  is  said,  before  the  Army 
in  general  wus  aware  that  the  death  of  their  Intc 
Sovereign  was  attributable  to  the  machinations  of  his 
successor.  To  conceal  the  share  which  he  had  in  that 
atrocious  crime,  he  affected  to  bewail  the  loss  of  a 
master  so  virtuous  and  gentle,  and  even  to  honour 
his  memory  with  all  the  tokens  of  regard  which  friend- 
ship and  the  sense  of  obligation  are  wont  to  confer 
upon  departed  worth.  A magnificent  sepulchre  was 
erected  in  Gaul,  and  the  Royal  ashes  were  conveyed  to 
Rome  with  every  mark  of  reverence  and  affection. 

But  while  the  fierce  Muximinus  was  thus  amusing 
the  grief  of  the  better  part  of  the  Army,  he  neglected 
no  means  for  establishing  the  power  to  which  his 
intrigues  had  raised  him.  He  had  a son,  a young  man 
of  high  promise  in  all  the  qualities  which  recommend 
a Prince  to  the  favour  of  a warlike  people ; handsome, 
accomplished,  and  brave.  Him  he  forthwith  invested 
with  the  rank  and  title  of  Ctetar,  and  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  noble  youths  who  had  formed  themselves 
into  a body  to  study  the  Arts,  and  acquire  the  liubits  of 
inilitury  life.  He  also  wrote  a submissive  Letter  to  the 
Senate,  entreating  that  they  would  confirm  the  election 
of  the  Army  ; a boon  which  it  wns  no  longer  in  their 
power  to  refuse.  He  gave  or  promised  a large  donative 
to  the  Soldiers,  praised  their  loyalty,  and  held  out  to  them 
the  prospects  of  numerous  triumphs  in  the  war  upon 
which  they  had  just  entered.  Under  various  pretences.  He  (rains 
too,  he  dismissed  from  all  employments  near  his  person  lhe  Anny- 
those  individuals  upon  whose  attachment  he  had  not 
the  fullest  reliance.  He  sent  into  distant  parts  of  the 
Empire  every  one  who  had  attracted  the  regard  or 
merited  the  friendship  of  Alexander;  or  if  there  were 
any  whom  he  suspected  of  cherishing  in  their  minds 
a tceling  of  detestation  for  the  treacherous  cruelty  by 
which  that  amiable  Prince  had  been  cut  off,  he  hesi- 
tated not  to  remove  his  fears  and  to  gratify  his  re- 
venge, by  putting  them  to  instant  death.  It  is  said, 
moreover,  that  he  manifested  the  utmost  impatience  of 
the  society  of  such  Officers  as  had  witnessed  his  pro- 
gress through  the  different  ranks  of  the  service,  and 
were  acquainted  with  the  meanness  of  his  origin. 

Though  he  depended  on  the  affection  of  the  Soldiers, 
who  really  loved  him  for  virtues  like  their  own,  he  was 
conscious  that  his  low  birth,  his  rude  manners,  and  his 
total  ignorance  of  the  Arts  and  refinement  of  civilized 
life,  formed  a very  unfavourable  contrast  with  the  high 
lineage  and  accomplished  character  of  his  predecessor. 

Far  this  reason,  he  took  away  the  lives  of  several  dis- 
tinguished men,  who  were  chargeable  with  no  other 
crime  besides  that  of  having  known  the  Emperor  wheu 


• Capitolin.  in  Mow.  c.  2,  3. 
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Biography,  a poor  and  savage  Thracian,  or  of  having  relieved  his 
'*■>— ■v-’"-''  wants  and  aided  his  promotion.* 

From  A conspiracy,  for  the  detection  of  which  he  gave 
a.  i).  honour  to  his  own  vigilance  and  penetration,  supplied 
*35,  him  with  an  opportunity  of  glutting  his  revenge  against 
10  some  of  the  noblest  and  most  meritorious  of  his 

238.  subjects.  Magnus,  a man  of  Consular  rank,  was  ac- 

cratlUa*.  cused  of  having  corrupted  the  fidelity  of  several  sol- 
diers and  Centurions,  who  were  to  kill  Maximinus  and 
raise  himself  to  the  Throne.  Whether  such  an  intention 
was  ever  seriously  entertained,  no  means  have  been  left 
whereby  to  determine  ; for  no  persons  were  examined 
in  regard  to  it,  no  evidence  was  collected  or  recorded ; 
the  voice  of  the  Emperor  alone  declared  that  Magnus, 
with  four  thousand  accomplices,  had  plotted  against 
his  life  and  Government,  and  that  the  punishment  of 
death  must  be  inflicted  upon  every  individual  conspi- 
rator. Some  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers  were  crucified, 
others  were  sewed  up  in  the  hides  of  slaughtered  ani- 
mals, several  were  exposed  to  wild  beasts,  aud  many 
were  beaten  to  death  with  clubs.f 

Nor  was  his  cruelty  confined  to  the  hour  of  domestic 
treason  and  danger.  Even  after  a successful  campaign 
in  Germany,  in  which  his  vanity  was  flattered  by  nume- 
rous victories  over  the  Barbarians,  he  filled  his  camp 
with  legal  murders,  and  the  whole  Empire  with  suspi- 
cion aud  alarm.  He  sent  forth  a host  of  spies,  whom 
he  incited  to  torment  the  People  with  false  accusations. 
Occurrences  which  had  slept  in  oblivion  for  more  than 
a hundred  years,  were  revived  by  the  ministers  of  his 
rapacity,  in  order  to  plunder  the  rich,  or  to  puniNh  the 
suspected.  To  be  charged  with  an  offence  aud  to  be 
found  guilty  were  the  same  thing;  for  every  one  who 
was  tried  was  sure  to  be  condemned.  Age  and  digni- 
ties were  so  far  from  being  a protection,  that  on  the 
slightest  surmise  of  disloyalty,  the  greatest  and  most 
venerable  persons  in  the  State,  even  those  who  hud 
commanded  armies,  governed  Provinces,  and  had  en- 
joyed the  Consular  and  Triumphal  ornaments,  were 
seized,  thrown  into  close  carriages,  and  hurried  away, 
day  and  night,  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  tyrant,  where, 
after  enduring  every  species  of  contumely  and  outrage, 
they  were  usually  put  to  death. 

HU  seven*  The  brutal  ferocity  of  Maximinus  realized  on  more 
net  produce  than  one  occasion  the  very  evils  which  he  dreaded.  A 
* reaction,  body  of  Osrhornians,  whom  the  late  Emperor  had  on- 
tiw  T ,*P°*e  'n  Eusb  nnd  carried  with  him  into  Gaul,  upon 

to  rebel?”  learning  that  the  life  of  their  master  had  been  sacrificed 
to  the  ambition  of  the  Thracian  peasant,  conceived 
against  the  latter  the  most  violent  resentment,  and  re- 
solved to  avenge  upon  his  person  and  interests  the  cause 
of  their  beloved  Prince.  For  this  purpose  they  east  their 
eyes  upon  Titus  Quartmus,  an  Officer  who  had  not  only 
discharged  the  duties  of  Consul,  hut  had  also  attained 
a high  place  in  the  regard  of  Alexander,  and  him  they 
invited  to  assume  the  Purple.  Aware  of  the  fatal  conse- 
quences which  must  attend  such  a step,  lie  endeavoured 
to  dissuade  them  from  adopting  it;  but  his  refusal  and  his 
remonstrances  made  no  impression,  and  they  proceeded 
by  main  force  to  invest  him  with  the  usual  ensigns  of 
the  Imperial  dignity.  The  result  corresponded  with 
the  anticipations  of  the  unfortunate  Senator ; for  at  the 
end  of  six  days  a perfidious  friend,  who  had  used  his 
utmost  influence  to  prevail  upon  him  to  comply  with 
the  desire  of  the  Army,  attacked  him  while  he  slept, 

• Capkolin.  in  Maxim,  c.  9.  f Ibid,  c.  10. 


and  carried  his  head  to  Maximinus.  The  jealous  Em-  Cnu 
peror  wus  pleased  at  obtaining  so  easy  a deliverance  J«B«s 
from  the  danger  with  which  he  had  been  threatened  ; 
but  reflecting  that  the  individual  to  whose  treachery  he  ^ 

was  indebted  for  it,  had  been  active  in  fomenting  the 
rebellion  of  the  Asiatic  auxiliaries,  and  judging  besides  A.  D, 
that  he  could  not  put  any  confidence  in  a man  who  235. 

had  betrayed  the  most  sacred  feelings  of  private  life,  to 
gave  orders  that  he  should  be  instantly  pul  to  death.*  238. 

These  occurrences  did  not  in  any  degree  relax  his  He  bvpina 
preparations  for  the  war  against  the  Germans.  Having  dw  war 
added  considerably  to  the  Army  which  the  son  of  th* 
Mamea  had  collected  on  the  Rhine,  he  crossed  that 
river,  and  advanced  to  attack  the  Barbariuns  in  their  r*p«at«>d 
forests  and  marshes.  If  the  extent  of  his  success  were  victories, 
to  be  meusured  by  his  own  estimate  of  his  exploits,  as 
transmitted  to  the  .Senate,  it  could  not  be  denied  that 
he  had,  by  his  valour  uud  skill,  entirely  eclipsed  the 
fame  of  Julius  Cwsar.  “ It  is  not  in  the  power  of 
language,”  said  he,  “ to  do  justice  to  our  achievements. 

We  have  laid  waste  forty  miles  of  the  country,  swept 
away  the  flocks,  taken  multitudes  of  prisoners,  and 
slain  every  man  who  carried  arms.  In  a very  short 
period,  I have  finished  more  wars  than  any  hero  of 
antiquity  ever  waged.  The  booty  sent  to  Rome  ex- 
ceeds all  expectation  ; and  tile  soil  of  Italy  could  not 
supply  room  for  the  captives  who  have  fallen  into  our 
hands. ”t  To  assist  the  comprehension  of  the  Senators, 
he  ordered  a picture  to  be  executed,  in  which  he  him- 
self was  represented  fighting  up  to  the  breast  in  a bog, 
and  hewing  down  with  his  own  hand  some  of  the 
natives,  whom  he  had  pursued  into  Uiat  retreat.  This 
piece  of  Art  was  forwarded  to  Rome,  and  hung  up  in 
the  Senate-house  ; but  it  did  not  long  insult  the  eyes 
of  the  descendants  of  Piso,  of  Lolliua,  and  of  Corne- 
lius, for  it  was  taken  down  and  destroyed  with  the 
other  monuments  erected  in  honour  of  Maximilium  at 
the  moment  when  they  first  resolved  to  oppose  him  in 
the  field. 

TTie  triumphs  of  which  he  boast ed,  however,  afforded  Extend* 
to  the  People  of  Rome  no  compensation  for  the  nume- 
rous  indignities  and  sufferings  to  which  the  most  dis- 
tinguished  of  their  Body  were  constantly  subjected.  As  amj 
long,  indeed,  as  the  cruelty  of  Maximinus  was  confined  v»n« 
to  the  illustrious  Senators,  or  even  to  such  adventurers 
as,  in  the  Court  or  Army,  exposed  themselves  to  the 
caprice  of  fortune,  the  mass  of  the  Citizens  viewed  his 
tyrannical  measures  with  a less  intense  degree  of  sorrow 
or  indignation.  But  his  avarice,  stimulated  by  the 
insatiable  demands  of  the  Military,  at  length  attacked 
the  Public  property.  It  is  well  known,  that  every  city 
of  the  Empire  was  possessed  of  an  independent  re- 
venue, set  apart  for  the  purchase  of  com,  and  to  supply 
the  expenses  of  the  Games,  and  other  public  entertain- 
ments. By  a single  edict,  unauthorized  either  by  the 
Senate  or  the  People,  this  immense  stock  of  wealth  was 
confiscated  for  the  use  of  the  Imperial  treasury.  The 
Temples  were  stripped  of  their  most  valuable  offerings 
of  gold  and  silver  ; while  the  Statues  of  Gods,  Heroes, 
and  Emperors,  were  melted  down,  and  coined  into 

• Capitolin.  in  Mruim.  e.  1 1.  Hrrodiaa.  lib.  vii. 
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r-  money.  Such  impious  proceedings  could  not  be  effected 
' without  tumults  and  massacres  ; as  in  many  places 
the  inhabitants  chose  rather  to  die  in  defence  of  their 
altars,  than  to  behold  their  Religion  exposed  to  the 
violation  of  war,  by  the  hands  of  their  own  soldiers, 
who  were  bound  to  protect  it. 

A scene  of  this  nature,  which  occurred  in  Africa, 
led  to  events  which  shook  the  Throne  of  Maximinus. 
i,  His  Procurator,  who  followed  in  a certain  district  of 
that  country  the  destructive  maxims  upon  which  the 
" general  Government  was  conducted,  condemned  several 
noble  youths  to  the  payment  of  a fine  which  must  have 
exhausted  the  greater  part  of  their  estates.  They 
petitioned  for  a delay  of  three  days,  to  enable  them  to 
raise  the  sum  which  the  iniquitous  sentence  of  the  judge 
had  imposed  upon  them.  But  instead  of  collecting 
money,  they  assembled  from  their  respective  lands  a 
large  Body  of  trusty  slaves,  whom  they  armed  with 
clubs  and  axes,  and  other  rustic  weapons,  which  they 
instructed  them  to  conceal  under  their  garments  until 
the  moment  of  action  should  arrive.  The  chiefs  of  the 
conspiracy  made  their  way  into  the  presence  of  the 
Procurator,  as  if  to  discharge  the  claims  of  their 
penalty,  whom  they  immediately  stabbed  with  their 
daggers,  and  then  threw  themselves  upon  the  protection 
of  their  tumultuary  train.  The  multitude  soon  oppressed 
the  irresolute  attempts  of  the  Soldiers,  avowed  their 
determination  to  throw  off  the  intolerable  yoke  of  the 
Thracian  tyrant,  and  already  mingled  with  their  shouts 
of  victory  and  defiunce  the  name  of  their  venerable 
Proconsul,  Marcus  Autonius  Gordianus.* 

This  distinguished  Senator  belonged  to  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  families  in  Rome.  By  the  father’s 
side  he  was  descended  from  the  Gracchi,  by  the  mo- 
ther's from  the  Emperor  Trajun ; and  his  wife,  Fabia 
Orestilla,  could  boast  the  blood  of  the  Antonini.  His 
great  wealth  was  decorated  by  a love  of  Literature  and 
of  the  Arts,  by  a virtuous  character,  and  by  a bene- 
volent and  peaceful  disposition.  He  had  been  twice 
Consul,  und  had  even  seen  one  of  his  sons  invested  with 
that  high  office.  The  magnificence  with  which  he  lived 
at  Rome  excited  the  envy  even  of  Caruculla.  The 
Palace  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  great  Pnmpey 
hod  already  been  several  generations  in  the  family  of 
Gordianus,  now  ornamented  with  the  trophies  of  naval 
victories,  and  beautified  with  the  finest  specimens  of 
Architecture,  Sculpture,  and  Painting.  But  the  quali- 
ties of  his  mind  endeared  him  to  the  African  provincials 
still  more  than  his  high  lineage  and  his  great  riches. 
They  conqmred  him  to  Scipio,  to  Cato,  to  Rutilius, 
to  Scaevolo,  and  to  Ladius,  and  they  even  maintained 
that  every  thing  which  was  esteemed  most  excellent  in 
the  characters  of  these  renowned  Warriors  and  States- 
men, was  revived  in  his  single  peraon.f 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Gordianus  should  have 
declined  the  dangerous  honour  to  which  the  partiality 
of  the  Colonists  had  raised  him.  When  the  leaders  of 
the  insurrection  entered  his  house,  they  fuuud  him 
enjoying  the  repose  which  the  heat  of  an  African  cli- 
mate renders  necessary  about  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  events  which  had 
just  taken  place  at  the  tribunal  of  the  Procurator. 
Upon  hearing  their  proposal  to  set  him  on  the  Throne, 
lie  entreated  that  they  would  consider  bis  great  age,  his 


reluctance  to  engage  in  the  weighty  cares  of  Govern-  M»rcw» 
ment,  the  hazards  with  which  they  were  about  to  sur-  Antoninus 
round  him,  and  above  all,  his  earnest  desire  to  close  his 
brief  career  without  staining  his  hands  with  the  blood 
of  his  countrymen.  But  his  expostulations  were  uttered  ^ 
in  vain.  Menaces  were  used  to  overcome  hU  hesilu-  Frum 

tion  ; and  he  was  assured,  that  if  he  did  not  imitic-  a.  d. 

diately  accept  the  Purple,  his  life  would  be  mude  to  235. 
atone  for  his  indifference  to  the  safety  of  the  Empire.  to 
Another  motive  was  suggested  to  remove  his  scruples  23$. 
and  to  strengthen  his  resolution.  He  was  reminded, 
that  to  have  been  thought  worthy  of  the  Crown,  would 
be  regarded  by  Maximinus  as  a crime  not  less  heinous 
than  that  of  actual  rebellion.  The  danger,  therefore, 
if  he  persisted  in  his  refusal,  was  certain  and  inevitable. 

These  considerations  fixed  the  decision  of  Goniianus, 

He  was  instantly  proclaimed  Emperor,  with  power  to  HU  *on 
associate  his  son  in  the  Government.  Hie  multitude  “■**«*•* 
gave  a free  expression  to  their  zeal  and  delight,  by  Wlt*  ,,un‘ 
pulling  down  the  stutues  of  Maximinus,  effacing  his 
name  from  tile  public  monuments,  and  by  transferring 
all  bis  honours  to  the  new'  Sovereigns,  into  whose 
hands  they  had  thrust  his  Sceptre.* 

The  two  Gordiani  removed  from  Tysdrus  to  Car-  Election 
thage,  whence  they  wrote  to  Rome,  informing  the  confirmed 
Senate  of  the  proceedings  which  had  placed  them  on  **7  ***• 
the  Throne,  stating  the  principles  on  which  affairs  were  SeM*** 
thenceforth  to  be  administered,  and  soliciting  the  con- 
firmation of  the  National  Council  to  the  unanimous  act 
of  the  whole  African  Province.  'Hie  popular  voice  in 
the  Capital  was  not  less  decided  in  favour  of  the  new 
accession,  than  was  that  of  the  Colonists  on  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Every  demonstration  of 
hatred  and  contempt  against  Maximinus  was  indulged 
in  without  the  smallest  disguise  or  restraint.  His  per- 
son and  authority  were  denounced  in  the  streets;  and 
every  emblem  that  could  perpetuate  the  recollection  of 
his  savage  manners  or  boastful  pretensions,  was  thrown 
down  and  destroyed . The  Senate  acted  with  more 
deliberation,  though  not  with  less  vigour.  Having 
met  in  the  Temple  of  Castor,  they  declured  the  Gor- 
diani Emperors,  with  one  voice,  and  the  most  hearty 
acclamations  ; and,  at  the  same  time,  pronounced 
Maximinus  and  all  his  adherents  to  be  enemies  to  their 
Country.  The  Pnetoriuu  Cohorts  followed  the  example 
of  the  Senate  and  People.  The  Provinces,  too,  de- 
clared their  acquiescence  in  the  new  state  of  things ; 
and  the  Africuu  Proconsul  might  have  congratulated 
himself  upon  the  ease  and  safety  of  his  elevation  to 
the  Supreme  power,  liuxl  not  the  malice  of  a personal 
enemy  defeated  his  pious,  and  disappointed  the  hopes 
of  the  Roman  People. 

Cupel iunus,  the  Governor  of  Numidia,  was  a creature  Ttie 
of  Muximinus,  and  as  such  hod  never  studied  to  render  Ocrdiwii 
himself  agreeable  to  his  superior  Officer  in  Uie  Pro- 
vince.  When  this  last  was  raised  to  the  Empire,  he 
sent  orders  to  the  former  to  resign  his  command. 
Cupcliunus  not  only  refused  to  comply,  but  made  pre- 
parations to  march  at  the  head  of  his  troops  against 
the  usurpers,  as  he  deemed  them,  of  his  master's 
Throne.  The  younger  Gordianus  proceetled  from  Car- 
thage with  such  a lorcc  as  he  could  raise,  to  oppose 
the  Numidian  Commander;  but  the  soldiers  whom  the 
latter  brought  into  the  field  being  greatly  superior,  as 
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Biography,  well  in  number*  as  in  discipline,  to  the  tumultuary  bands 
--v-w  which  followed  the  other,  gained  an  easy  victory  over 
Prom  them,  and  drove  the  fugitive*  back  to  the  city  in  con- 
fusion, with  the  loss  of  their  Imperial  leader,  who  had 
fallen  in  the  action.  The  father  of  this  unfortunate 
Prince,  upon  finding  that  the  troops  of  his  victorious 
enemy  had  forced  their  way  through  the  gate*,  and  had 
already  begun  a massacre  of  the  inhabitants,  put  on 
end  to  his  life,  afier  having  borne  the  name  of  Augustus 
during  the  short  period  of  only  six  weeks. 

No  sooner  was  this  event  made  known  at  Rome, 
than  grief  and  consternation  seized  all  classes  of  the 
People.  The  Senators,  aware  that  by  their  concur- 
rence in  the  election  of  the  Gordian i,  they  had  pro- 
voked the  resentment  of  Maxi  minus,  perceived  the 
necessity  of  adopting  decisive  measures,  in  order  to 
defend  themselves  against  its  effects  ; but  they  appear 
to  have  been  at  the  first  so  much  paralyzed  by  their 
fears  of  the  tyrant,  or  by  their  want  of  confidence 
in  one  another,  that  some  time  passed  before  any  one 
could  be  found  bold  enough  to  propose  an  expedient  to 
extricate  them  from  their  perilous  situation.  Convoked 
for  the  ordinary  business  of  the  State  in  the  Temple  of 
Concord,  they  betrayed  by  their  unwonted  reserve  the 
hesitation  which  oppressed  their  minds,  as  well  as  their 
sense  of  the  great  difficulties  with  which  they  were 
surrounded.  At  length  Victius  Sabinus,  who  inherited 
the  honours  which  belonged  to  the  name  and  kindred 
of  Trajan,  claimed  permission  to  speak  before  his  turn, 
on  a crisis  al  once  so  important  and  alarming.  He 
reminded  the  distinguished  body  whom  he  addressed, 
that  delay  would  be  attended  with  the  most  frightful 
consequences ; for  that  the  Monarch  whom  they  had 
deposed,  and  who  at  all  times  thirsted  for  the  blood  of 
the  higher  Orders  of  Roman  Citizens,  would,  now  that 
he  was  supplied  with  a legitimate  motive,  vent  his 
hatred  and  revenge  upon  every  Member  of  the  Senate, 
and  extend  his  barbarity  even  to  their  wives  and 
children.  “ We  have  lost,”  said  he.  " two  excellent 
Princes ; but  if  we  prove  true  to  ourselves,  the  hopes 
of  the  Empire  will  still  be  found  to  rest  on  a stable 
foundation.  There  are  many  individuals  amongst  us, 
whose  virtues  and  talents  give  them  u claim  to  our 
suffrage,  and  hold  out  to  us  the  best  security  for  a wise 
and  temperate  administration  of  our  public  affairs. 
Let  us  make  choice  of  two  Emperors ; one  of  whom 
may  conduci  the  war  with  which  we  are  threatened  on 
the  part  of  Maximinus,  while  the  other  shall  remain 
at  Rome  to  take  charge  of  the  Civil  Government.  I 
therefore  propose,  that  we  instantly  invest  with  the 
Imperial  dignity  Marcus  Clodiux  IV.pienus  Maximus, 
and  Decimus  Crihu  Balbinus.”  The  acclamations  of 
the  assembly  approved  the  wisdom  of  the  nomination 
which  was  thus  made  by  Sahimis : the  merit  of  the 
candidates  was  universally  acknowledged;  and  as  no 
one  objected  to  their  elevation,  or  recommended  any 
other  in  their  place,  they  were  proclaimed  Sovereigns 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  forthwith  adorned  with  the 
usual  ensigns  of  office.* 

The  former  of  these  personages  owed  to  his  valour 
and  abilities  as  a soldier,  his  rise  from  the  mean  condi- 
tion in  which  he  was  horn.  From  his  infancy  he  was 
devoted  to  the  profession  of  arms,  in  which  he  after- 
wards served  his  country  with  much  distinction  and 
success.  His  victories  over  the  Sarmaiiari*  and  the 
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Germans  gave  him  a title  to  the  highest  honours  which 
Rome  conferred  upon  the  military  eminence  of  her 
sons ; and  we  find  that,  besides  having  been  suc- 
cessively Proconsul  of  Bithvniu,  Greece,  and  Gaul, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  colleague  in  the 
Consulship  to  Numius  Albinos,  who  held  that  high 
office  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severn*.  The  pursuits 
and  habits  of  a warrior's  life  had  added  to  the  natural 
gravity  of  his  character  an  austere  and  commanding 
air,  which  was  thought  more  suitable  to  the  Camp  than 
to  the  Palace ; and  hence,  perhaps,  arose  the  reason  why 
the  Senators  who  pluccd  him  on  the  Throne  wished  to 
blend  in  the  government  of  the  Empire  the  useful 
severity  of  his  manners  with  the  attractive  mildness  of 
Balhinus. 

The  birth  of  the  Prince  just  named  was  noble,  and 
his  fortune  affluent.  His  luxurious  mode  of  living, 
indeed,  would  have  been  regarded  by  the  more  rigid 
Republicans  as  violating  that  austerity  upon  which  the 
virtues  of  the  earlier  Ages  were  supported  ; hut  it  was 
admitted,  at  the  same  time,  that  in  him  the  love  of 
pleasure  was  corrected  by  a sense  of  dignity,  and  that 
the  habits  of  ease  had  not  deprived  hirn  of  a capacity 
for  business.  He  was.  besides,  an  Orator  and  a Poet, 
and  not  only  cultivated  Learning  in  his  own  person,  but 
encouraged  it  in  all  others.  His  public  employments, 
too.  hud  been  worthy  of  his  descent  and  reputation  ; 
having  twice  filled  the  office  of  Consul,  and  repeatedly 
governed  Provinces  in  Africa,  and  in  various  parts  of 
Asia  Minor.  Historians  have  imagined,  that  in  the 
two  Imperial  colleagues.  Maximus  and  Balbinus,  they 
could  discover  a renewal  of  the  contrast  which  Sallust 
attempted  to  establish  between  Cato  and  Cesar.  The 
one  was  severe,  the  other  was  indulgent  ; the  one 
commanded  esteem  by  his  firmness,  the  other  attracted 
love  by  his  goodness  ; the  former  valued  himself  upon 
the  rigid  impartiality  of  his  justice,  the  latter  took  plea- 
sure in  exercising  towards  all  an  unbounded  kindness 
and  liberality.* 

The  tranquillity  of  the  new  reign  was  disturbed  by 
an  unforeseen  accident.  While  the  Emperors  were 
engaged  in  the  usual  rites  of  sacrifice,  the  multitude 
assembled  around  the  Capitol,  ami  with  loud  and  sedi- 
tious accents  demanded  that  a member  of  the  family 
of  the  Gordiani  should  he  added  to  the  numher  of  their 
Sovereigns.  Maximus  and  Italhinus,  at  the  head  of 
their  Guards,  attempted  to  disperse  the  People,  and 
even  to  cut  (heir  way  through  them  ; but  the  latter, 
armed  with  clubs,  stones,  and  such  other  weapons  as 
chance  supplied,  drove  the  former  hack  into  the  Tem- 
ple. and  insisted  that  their  proposal  should  be  colli- 
de red  with  attention.  A boy,  thirteen  years  of  age,  the 
grandson  of  the  elder  Gordian,  was  at  length  produced 
to  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  and  invested  with  the 
ornaments  and  title  of  Ctttar ; an  arrangement  which 
satisfied  all  parties,  ami  confirmed  the  accession  of  the 
second  pair  of  Emperors,  who  had  undertaken  to 
dispute  with  Maximinus  the  possession  of  the  Roman 
Empire. t 

It  might  have  been  imagined,  that  as  soon  as  the 
news  of  the  African  rebellion  reached  the  camp  on  the 
Danube,  the  impetuous  Mnximinus  would  have  thrown 
his  Army  into  Italy,  and  adopted  the  most  expeditious 
means  for  punishing  the  ambition  of  the  Gordiani.  He 
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B*o^rciphy.  is  said,  indeed,  to  have  received  the  intelligence  with 
the  most  frantic  rage ; hut  before  he  could  take  any 
From  step  to  retrieve  his  affairs  in  the  South,  his  mind  was 

*•  D*  relieved  by  the  information  that  his  competitors  had 
already  fallen,  and  that  the  insurgents  at  Carthage  had 
in  consequence  returned  to  their  duty.  When  he  heard, 
* however,  that  the  Senate,  regardless  of  his  displeasure, 
or  determined  to  brave  its  effects,  had  placed  other  two 
Emperors  on  the  Throne,  he  vowed  to  inflict  upon 
them  the  most  signal  chastisement ; and  yet,  if  we  can 
put  any  confidence  in  the  imperfect  chronology  of  the 
Avgustan  History , not  fewer  than  nine  or  ten  months 
elapsed  before  he  appeared  with  his  Legions  on  the 
frontiers  of  Italy.* 

Maximus  Maximus,  after  giving  to  the  People  of  Rome  the 
praparea  for  usual  shows  and  gratuities,  proceeded  towards  the 
Julian  Alps,  to  make  preparations  for  checking  the 
advance  of  the  fierce  invader.  He  placed  his  head- 
quarters at  Aquileia,  the  walls  of  which  were  fortified 
with  suitable  care,  its  magazines  well  supplied  with  pro- 
visions, and  its  garrison  strengthened  by  the  addition 
of  a lurge  body  of  troops.  He  gave  orders,  at  the 
same  time,  to  remove  all  the  corn  und  cattle  from  the 
surrounding  country,  to  break  down  the  bridges,  and  to 
destroy  every  thing  which  might  afford  shelter  or  pro- 
tection to  an  enemy’s  army. 

Maaiimnua  After  some  delay,  occasioned  by  the  swelling  of  the 
kesiefes  rivers,  the  deposed  Emperor  made  his  way  to  the  city 
Aquileia.  just  name<J  ; where  he  began  his  hostile  operations  by 
roofing  up  the  vineyards  in  the  neighbourhood,  demo- 
lishing the  suburbs,  and  employing  the  timber  of  the 
buildings  for  constructing  the  engines  and  towers  hy 
means  of  which  he  hoped  to  make  himself  master  of 
that  important  place.  But  he  was  opposed  in  all  his 
attempts,  not  less  by  the  skill  and  bravery  of  the  Soldiers 
than  by  the  resolution  of  the  Citizens,  whose  knowledge 
of  his  character  impressed  upon  their  minds,  from  the 
moment  they  shut  their  gates  against  him,  the  alterna- 
tive of  death  or  of  victory.  The  sentiments  of  Religion, 
loo,  mixed  with  those  of  native  courage  in  defence  of 
their  town.  Crispinus,  an  experienced  Commander, 
appointed  by  the  Senate  fo  superintend  the  prepara- 
tions within  the  walls,  inspired  them  with  the  most 
confident  assurances  of  success;  representing  to  them 
that  the  Gods  had  declared  their  will  that  Aquileia 
should  not  fall,  and  even  that  the  tutelar  Divinity  of  the 
place  had  already  appeared  amongst  them  in  person,  to 
secure  the  safety  of  his  favoured  dwelling.  But  they 
were  not  permitted  to  rely  entirely  upon  the  coopera- 
tion of  Apollo  Balwnus.  Instructed  by  the  regular 
troops,  they  made  frequent  sallies  upon  the  besiegers, 
of  whom  they  slew  a great  number.  They  also 
showered  down  upon  them  from  the  wall  lurge  quan- 
tities of  melted  pitch,  which  destroyed  their  machines, 
and  drove  them  from  their  trenches ; until,  at  length, 
their  confidence  increased  so  much,  that  they  insulted 
with  loud  taunts  the  ineffectual  lahours  of  the  tyrant, 
and  defied  at  once  his  power  and  his  anger. t 
1*  rtpulwd.  The  Barbarian,  accustomed  to  conquer,  was  filled 
with  rage  at  the  successive  repulses  which  his  troops 
had  sustained,  and  which,  in  a burst  of  passion,  he 
ascribed  to  their  want  of  courage,  or  of  unlour  in  his 
cause.  TTie  men,  ou  their  part,  having  already  suffered 
a great  deal  from  want,  fatigue,  and  disease,  were  no 
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longer  disposed  to  tolerate  the  brutality  of  a leader  p- 
who  had  proved  himself  destitute  of  every  sentiment  ^^d***’ 
hut  those  of  selfishness  and  revenge.  The  Praetorians  j>  £ 
in  particular,  whose  families  were  at  Rome,  began  to  Exlbinun. 
entertain  fears  for  the  safety  of  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren,  who  might  he  visited  with  the  resentment  of  the  Prom 
Senate,  or  fall  victims  to  the  fury  of  the  multitude,  who  A-  D- 
hated  still  more  than  they  dreaded  the  character  of  235. 
Maximinus,  Besides,  they  called  in  question  the  duty 
of  fighting  for  a monster  who  was  detested  by  Gods 
and  men,  and  of  laying  waste  their  native  country, 
merely  to  enable  a Thracian  adventurer  to  shed,  in 
gratification  of  his  personal  revenge,  the  best  blood  of 
Rome.  They  accordingly  resolved  to  put  an  end  to 
the  war  by  taking  away  his  life.  In  pursuance  of  this 
object,  they  went  in  a Body  to  the  Imperial  tent,  de- 
stroying in  their  progress  through  the  camp  the  various 
images  and  inscriptions  which  denoted  the  supreme 
power  of  Maximinus  ; till  at  length,  having  upbraided  And  ulain. 
him  with  his  cruelty,  and  repelled  every  effort  he  made  bv  *!**  °"B 
to  speak  in  his  own  defence,  they  killed  him  and  his 
son,  whom  he  had  associated  in  the  Empire,  and 
carried  back  their  heads  in  triumph  through  the  ranks 
of  their  applauding  countrymen.* 

The  joy  which  this  event  created  at  Rome  exceeds  Joy  *r 
the  power  of  description.  The  Senators  crowded  to  Boa**0* 
the  Temples  to  thank  the  Gods  for  their  deliverance 
from  the  most  frightful  tyranny  with  which  their  Order 
was  ever  threatened  : the  common  People  filled  the 
streets  with  acclamations,  tore  down  every  monument 
that  appertained  to  the  late  Emperor,  extolled  the 
valour  aud  wisdom  of  his  successors,  and  congratu- 
lated their  Country  upon  the  return  of  happy  times. 

There  was  only  one  class  of  subjects  whose  satisfaction 
was  not  complete.  The  Soldiers  were  offended  that 
the  Throne  should  have  been  filled  without  their 
voice  or  concurrence ; and  amid  the  shouts  which 
met  their  ears  as  they  approached  the  gates  of  Rome, 
they  could  distinguish  the  applauses  bestowed  upon  the 
Senate  for  their  considerate  choice  of  persons  to  guide 
tiie  helm  of  affairs.  In  such  praise  they  listened  to 
their  own  condemnation,  for  having  raised  to  the 
Throne  the  rude  warrior  whom  they  had  recently  put  to 
death,  and  they  detected,  at  the  same  time,  the  grounds 
of  a resolution  on  the  part  of  the  Civil  authorities  to 
deprive  the  Army  of  the  dangerous  privilege  which  it 
had  so  long  usurped  and  exercised.  Maximus,  loo, 
when  he  addressed  the  Legions  under  the  walls  of 
Aquileia,  reminded  them  that  by  the  original  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Roman  Government  the  supreme  power 
resided  in  the  Senate  and  the  People,  and  that  the 
Commander  of  the  Armies,  whether  he  were  called 
Emperor  or  Consul,  was  nothing  more  than  the  deputy 
of  those  two  constituent  bodies.  Hence,  he  impressed 
upon  them,  as  the  first  duty  of  armed  Citizens,  a 
constant  observance  of  discipline,  and  a respectful 
attention  to  the  orders  of  their  superiors ; and  upon 
this  basis,  he  assured  them,  they  would  meet  with  an 
entire  forgiveness  of  every  thing  that  was  past,  and 
merit  the  esteem  of  all  classes  of  their  countrymen, 
whether  in  Italy  or  in  the  Provinces.t  DiiMiwfor- 

Tile  Pratoriuns  participated  deeply  in  the  feelings  of  tins  ol  the 
resentment  and  suspicion  which  pervaded  the  Legions.  Am.T:  “J* 
They  called  to  mind  the  conduct  of  Severus,  who,  to 
_ — Maiimus 
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Biography,  revenge  the  death  of  Pertinax,  disbanded  their  several 
' Cohorts ; a measure  of  which  they  apprehended  the 
repetition  under  the  auspices  of  Maximus,  who  was 
known  to  dread  their  power  and  condemn  their  preten- 
sions. They  imagined,  moreover,  that  they  could  per- 
ceive in  the  German  troops  whom  this  Emperor  had 
assembled  to  oppose  the  inroad  of  Maximinus,  the 
intended  successors  of  the  Imperial  Guards.  Deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  anticipate  the  designs  of  their  new 
masters,  they  took  advantage  of  the  Capitol inc  Games, 
which  engrossed  the  attention  of  nearly  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Koine ; proceeded  to  the  Palace  where  the  two 
Emperors,  already  alienated  from  each  other,  occupied 
remote  apartments ; and  before  an  alarm  could  be  given 


to  the  faithful  Germans  who  were  in  attendance,  **•  C-  *• 
dragged  them  both  into  the  street,  naked  and  man- 
gied,  and  at  length  put  an  er»d  to  their  sufferings  by  a q q 
cruel  death.  The  fears  of  Maximus,  from  the  first  Baibia«s. 
moment  of  his  accession,  predicted  this  fatal  issue. 

“ What  reward,"  said  he  to  Balbinus,  “ shall  be  be- 
stowed upon  us,  if  we  succeed  in  delivering  the  Homan 
world  from  the  tyrant  who  now  domineers  over  it  ?" — 

“We  may,”  replied  the  other,  “depend  upon  the  grati- 
tude und  esteem  of  the  Senate,  of  the  People,  and  even 
of  the  whole  Earth.”-—**  Yes,"  rejoined  Muximus,  **  and 
upon  the  hatred  of  the  Soldiers,  which  will  bring  us 
both  to  an  untimely  end.”* 
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No  sooner  had  the  Pratoriunn  accomplished  their 
design  against  Maximus  and  Balbinus  than  they  hur- 
ried the  young  Caesar  into  the  Camp,  where  he  was 
proclaimed  Emperor,  and  forthwith  recommended  to 
the  loyalty  and  affection  of  the  People.  The  murder 
of  the  reigning  Prince  had  now  become  an  event  of 
such  frequent  occurrence,  that  it  ceased  to  create  in  the 
public  mind  any  feeling  of  horror,  or  desire  of  punish- 
ment. Hence,  wc  find  that  the  multitude,  who  had 
scarcely  concluded  the  festivities  with  which  they 
greeted  the  victorious  entrance  of  Maximus,  joined  in 
the  clamorous  joy  which  proceeded  from  the  Camp 
when  Gordiunus  III.  was  invested  with  the  Purple. 
In  the  space  of  a few  months,  six  Emperors  were  cut 
off’  by  the  sword;  and  the  boy  who  was  now  raised  to 
the  Throne  was  selected  by  the  Army,  not  so  much, 
perhaps,  because  his  name  was  dear  to  the  Senate  and 
Homan  People,  as  because  his  tender  age  promised  a 
long  impunity  of  Military  licence,  and  un  undisputed 
ascendency  to  the  household  troops. 

Of  this  Prince,  History  has  preserved  so  few  particu- 
lars, that  it  still  remains  doubtful  whether  he  was  the 
von  or  only  the  nephew  of  the  younger  Gordianus,  who 
fell  in  the  insurrection  at  Carthage.  His  early  years 
are  praised  for  docility,  talent,  and  application  ; but  his 
Biographer  adds,  that  he  had  not  the  good  fortune  to 
possess  a mother  like  Mamsa,  the  judicious  parent  and 
guardian  of  Alexander  Severus.  Under  the  influence 
of  Maetia  Faustina,  the  Government  passed  into  the 
hands  of  eunuchs,  and  other  unprincipled  retainers  of 
the  Court,  who  made  a traffic  of  the  honours  and  emo- 
luments of  the  Empire,  and  prostituted  on  all  occa- 
sions the  name  of  the  Sovereign  to  accomplish  their 
own  nefarious  purposes.  This  condition  of  affairs 
is  well  described  in  a Letter  fruin  Mysithaeus,  the 
preceptor  and  father-in-law  of  Gordianus,  written  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  escape  from  the  disgrace  and 
ruin  which  must  have  resulted  from  the  administration 
of  such  sordid  wretches.  Military  commands,  says 
he,  were  given  away  upon  the  mere  recommendation  of 
the  Eunuch  of  the  Chamber;  the  services  of  the  best 
Officers  remained  unrewarded;  pardons  and  condem- 


nations were  determined  by  caprice  or  money,  without  Marcus 
any  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  case  ; the  public  trea-  Antoninus 
aures  were  plundered  by  designing  knaves,  who  agreed 
in  nothing  but  their  resolution  to  deceive  their  master.  v ' , 

The  Prince,  in  reply,  acknowledges  the  accuracy  of  the  profn 
picture  which  was  presented  to  his  recollection  ; but,  in  A D 
apology  for  himself,  he  entreats  his  monitor  to  call  to  238. 
mind  the  hard  late  of  an  Emperor,  from  whom  truth  is  to  ’ 
studiously  concealed,  and  who,  as  he  cannot  see  every  244. 
thing  with  his  own  eyes,  is  compelled  to  listen  to  the 
reports  of  others,  whether  honest  or  deceitful.f 

Myiilbcun,  raised  by  his  son-in-law  to  the  office  of  Adimn'uira- 
Pnetoriun  Pra»fccl,  proved  himself  a wise  counsellor  in  tioo  of 
peace,  and  an  able  Commander  in  war.  The  Govern-  Myutbwus. 
me nt  immediately  assumed  a new  aspect : grievances 
were  redressed,  merit  was  rewarded,  the  idle  were 
dismissed,  and  the  factious  were  puuished.  To  use  the 
words  of  Capitolinus,  it  was  no  longer  either  puerile  or 
contemptible.  An  insurrection  fomented  in  Africa  by 
un  obscure  soldier,  whose  name  was  Sabinianus,  was 
suppressed  with  so  much  decision  and  lenity,  that  the 
intelligence  of  it  did  nut  disturb  for  a day  the  tranquil- 
lily  of  the  Capital.  J 

A more  formidable  contest  for  the  Romau  arms  was  sure  of 
about  to  tuke  place  in  the  East.  The  Persians,  since  Portia,  and 
the  revival  of  their  nation  under  the  dynasty  of  8assan, 
hud  assumed  a commanding  altitude  ill  Western  Asia  ; 
they  claimed  the  territory  which  belonged  to  them  in 
the  days  of  Cyrus,  and  even  announced  their  intention 
of  reestablishing  that  powerful  Empire  which  had 
fallen  before  the  genius  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Arta- 
xerxes,  the  first  of  the  new  race  of  Kings,  had  shown,  as 
we  have  seen  above,  equal  ambition  and  talents  os  a 
soldier;  and  although  he  retired  across  the  Euphrates 
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lu/uc  Romani  fcrvmtu*im*m  atnvrtm  ft  ortmt  terranrm:  dixtut 
J'rrtur  Maximum,  f'ertor,  nr  mtlUmm  odium  temhamm  rt  mortem. 
HenxJian.  lib.  viiL 

t Herodiu.  Lb.  vii.  Capitolin.  tin  Gvrd.  Tert. ; in  Manm.  rt 
BaU>.  c.  3. 
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Biography,  when  the  son  of  Manuen  advanced  to  attack  him,  it 
does  not  appear  that  his  Army  was  broken,  or  that  his 
views  of  conquest  were  in  any  degree  relinquished.  On 
the  contrary,  he  seems  to  have  renewed  the  invasion  of 
Syria  as  soon  as  the  Romans  withdrew  to  celebrate  their 
triumph ; and  hence  the  reason  why  Maximinus  was 
preparing  to  march  against  him  from  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  when  he  was  diverted  from  his  purpose  by 
the  change  of  affairs  which  had  just  occurred  in  Italy. 

The  death  of  the  Persian  ruler,  which  must  have 
taken  place  at  no  great  distance  of  time  from  the  siege 
of  Aquileia,  occasioned  a pause  in  the  course  of  hos- 
tilities; and  it  was  not  until  Gordianus  had  been 
three  years  on  the  Throne,  that  Sapor,  the  son  of 
Artaxerxes,  made  such  demonstrations  of  war  on  the 
eastern  frontiers  of  the  Empire,  that  an  expedition 
into  Asia  could  be  no  longer  delayed.  He  had  al- 
ready, indeed,  entered  Mesopotamia,  taken  Nisibis  and 
Carrh®,  and  even  laid  siege  to  the  Imperial  city  of 
Antioch.  His  progress  was  everywhere  marked  with 
that  rapidity  and  determination  which  distinguished  his 
future  campaigns,  and  which  enabled  him,  during  a 
reign  of  thirty  years,  to  keep  the  field  on  equal  terms 
with  the  ablest  Generals  of  the  West  Italy  itself 
heard  the  sound  of  his  menaces  ; for  his  plans  of  con- 
quest were  not,  like  those  of  his  father,  bounded  by 
the  jEgean  Sea  and  the  Hellespont,  but  stretched  to 
the  Alps,  and  even  to  the  shores  of  the  ocean. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  two  hundred  and  forty-two, 
GordianuB  opened  the  Temple  of  Janus  for  the  last  time, 
and  began  his  march  towards  his  Asiatic  dominions. 
Whilst  passing  through  Mmsia  and  Thrace,  he  had  to 
contend  with  some  detached  bodies  of  the  Barbarians, 
over  whom  he  gained  a succession  of  easy  victories. 
But  the  Alani,  a more  warlike  tribe,  whom  he  en- 
countered on  the  plains  of  Philippi,  are  said  to  have 
checked  his  progress,  and  even  to  have  inflicted  upon 
one  of  the  wings  of  his  Army  a considerable  loss. 
Without  spending  upon  the  conquest  of  wandering 
hordes  the  time  which  lie  meant  to  devote  to  more 
important  ends,  he  at  once  conducted  the  Legions  into 
Syria,  already  wasted  and  alarmed  by  the  inroads  of 
Sapor,  resolved  to  effect,  at  whatever  cost,  the  recovery 
of  a Province  which  the  Empire  had  always  valued 
very  highly.  No  record  has  been  preserved  of  the 
battles  which  ensued  ; but  it  is  not ' doubtful  that  the 
Romans  conducted  the  war  with  the  greatest  spirit  and 
success,  for  in  the  course  of  the  first  campaign  they 
drove  the  invading  Army  out  of  Syria,  pursued  them 
over  the  Euphrates,  retook  the  several  towns  which 
had  fallen  into  their  hands,  and  concluded  by  punishing 
Sapor  with  a signal  defeat  near  the  city  of  Res®na.* 
Letter  to  In  his  Letter  to  the  Senate,  the  young  Emperor 
tb«  Senate,  acknowledged  that  he  owed  his  great  victories  to  the 
admirable  arrangements  of  Mysithsus,  and  requested 
that  thanks  might  be  returned  first  to  the  Gods,  and 
next  to  the  Pretorian  Prefect.  A Triumph  was  decreed 
to  the  Prince,  in  which  it  was  intended  that  his  car 
should  be  drawn  by  four  elephants,  to  denote  the 
country  and  people  which  had  witnessed  the  success  of 
his  arms.  Orders  were  given  at  the  same  time,  thut 
the  Prefect  should  be  rewarded  with  a triumphal 
chariot,  drawn  by  four  horses,  bearing  an  inscription 
that  he  was  beloved  by  the  Roman  People,  not  less  as 
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the  father  of  their  Emperor  than  as  the  guardian  of 
their  Commonwealth.* 

That  Mysitlueus  deserved  all  the  honour  which  was 
conferred  upon  him,  was  but  too  soon  proved  by  the 
melancholy  events  subsequent  upon  his  demise.  The 
disease  which  put  an  end  to  his  valuable  life  is  said  to 
have  been  rendered  more  malignant  than  usual,  by 
injudicious  treatment  on  the  part  of  his  attendants  ; 
ascribed,  as  is  common  in  such  cases,  to  the  envy  or 
ambition  of  a rival.  Philip,  who  was  soon  afterwards 
on  the  Throne,  and  who  certainly  at  that  time  aspired 
to  the  office  of  Praetorian  Prefect,  is  accused  of  having 
tampered  with  the  fidelity  of  the  physician,  or  with  the 
honour  of  the  person  who  administered  the  drugs  to 
his  patients,  and  of  having  thereby  procured  the  death 
of  Mysith®us.  Whatever  truth  may  be  in  this  charge, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  ambitious  soldier  obtained 
the  object  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart.  He  was 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  the  Prefecture,  which  he 
soon  allowed  himself  to  regard  as  only  a convenient 
step  to  the  Throne.  An  Arab  by  birth,  and  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  life  a robber  by  profession,  he  thought 
no  means  unlawful  by  which  he  might  supplant  his 
master  and  patron.  He  contrived  that  an  artificial 
scarcity  should  irritate  the  minds  of  the  Soldiers,  who 
were  taught  to  ascribe  it  to  the  youth  and  incapacity  of 
their  leader.  From  that  moment  the  fate  of  Gordianus 
was  determined.  The  circumstances  which  attended 
his  death  are,  indeed,  variously  related ; but  it  admits 
not  of  any  doubt  that  he  fell  a victim  to  the  intrigues 
of  the  new  Prefect,  who  corrupted  the  Army,  and  even 
employed  against  him  the  hand  of  a conspirator.  Capi- 
tolinus  informs  us,  that  at  first  Philip  was  appointed 
colleague  to  the  Emperor,  on  the  ground  that  the  inex- 
perience of  the  latter  might  derive  assistance  from  the 
skill  of  a veteran,  who  had  served  in  different  climates, 
and  to  whom  the  wants  and  habits  of  military  life 
were  perfectly  familiar.  He  adds,  that  the  Prince  soon 
became  impatient  of  the  control  under  which  he  was 
placed,  and  that  the  other,  who  was  not  less  desirous 
to  reign  alone,  dreading  the  effects  of  his  resentment 
should  he  accomplish  his  object,  formed  the  resolution 
to  remove  him  by  violent  means.  The  third  Gordianus 
was  put  to  death  in  the  month  of  March,  in  the  year 
two  hundred  and  forty-four,  after  having  reigned  five 
years  and  eight  months. 

The  assassin  who  succeeded  him  oil  the  Throne 
affected  to  bewail  his  loss,  gave  orders  that  his  obse- 
quies should  be  performed  with  the  greatest  magnifi- 
cence, sent  his  ashes  to  Rome,  and  employed  the  Army 
in  erecting  a splendid  mausoleum  on  the  spot  where 
he  fell,  near  the  city  of  Circresium,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Haboras  and  the  Euphrates.  An  inscription,  re- 
markable for  a play  upon  the  won!  Philippi,  continued 
for  some  generations  to  record  his  exploits,  and  in- 
sinuate the  manner  of  his  death  ; and  at  s still  later 
period,  a mound  of  earth  still  remained  to  inform  the 
passing  traveller  that  the  head  of  the  Roman  world 
had  perished  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  epitaph  is  as 
follows: 

Dim  Gorduno  Pictari  mnmm,  ftetori  Goikomm , 

Vtciori  Sarmatnruwt*  DrpmUori  Romanarum  Sediltonutm, 

Fictfi  Germanontm  ; ted  mom  f'iettm  Philipporom. 

Capilulin.  in  Gvrd.  c 34. 
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MARCUS  JULIUS  PHILIPPUS  AUGUSTUS. 


FROM  A.  D.  244  TO  249, 


Biography.  Enjoying  no  longer  the  assistance  of  Herodian,  nor 
the  light  which  was  supplied  by  the  earlier  Authors  of 
From  the  Augustan  History,  we  feel  ourselves  becoming  more 
a.  D.  and  more  destitute  of  those  characteristic  details  which 
244.  give  the  chief  interest  to  Biography.  From  the  middle 
tft  of  the  l lid  century  we  are  compelled  to  trust  for  many 
facts  to  the  accuracy  of  the  Ecclesiastical  writers,  in 
whose  eyes,  as  the  affairs  of  State  possessed  only  a 
secondary  importance,  the  course  of  Civil  and  Military 
events  did  not  assume  its  full  magnitude.  The  scanty 
notices  of  Eutropius,  accordingly,  receive  no  material 
addition  from  the  incidental  remurks  of  Eusebius,  or  of 
his  contemporaries  among  the  Church  Historians.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  strong  prejudices  of  Zosimus 
against  our  holy  Faith,  as  well  as  his  general  scepticism 
as  to  the  credibility  of  human  testimony  and  the  purity 
of  human  motives,  create  in  our  minds  suspicions  ex- 
tremely unfavourable  to  the  authority  of  that  Annalist. 
Nor  can  we  have  a greater  degree  of  confidence  in  the 
fragments  collected  by  Zonaras ; who,  though  his  honesty 
and  diligence  have  never  been  impeached,  has  not  ac- 
quired the  respect  of  more  enlightened  times  for  wise 
selection  or  critical  discernment. 

Family  of  For  reasons  il  cannot  appear  wonderful  that 

Philip.  considerable  obscurity  should  still  hang  over  the  origin 
of  the  Emperor  Philip.  That  he  was  a foreigner  by 
birth,  is  admitted  on  all  hands  ; but  whether  he  drew 
his  lineage  from  an  indigenous  Arabian,  or  was  entitled 
to  boast  of  a descent  from  one  of  the  noble  families 
of  Rome,  is  a point  which  still  remains  undetermined. 
The  same  doubts  exist  in  regard  to  his  Religion.  It 
has  been  customary,  among  writers  connected  with  the 
Church,  to  claim  this  barbarous  soldier,  not  only  as  a 
believer  in  the  Gospel,  but  as  u dutiful  son  and  an  exem- 
plary penitent ; an  opinion  which  appears  to  have  no 
other  foundation  besides  the  weak  conceit  of  an  ancient 
author,  and  the  boundless  credulity  of  subsequent  com- 
pilers.* 

Me  marches  Philip  was  in  the  East  when  the  last  of  the  Gordians 
gainst  the  expired.  Desirous  to  establish  his  power  at  Rome,  he 
hastened  to  make  peace  with  Sapor,  the  King  of  Persia ; 
immediately  after  which  he  withdrew  his  army  into 
Syria.  Upon  his  arrival  in  die  Capital  he  announced 
to  the  Senate  that  he  had  associated  in  the  Government 
his  son,  who  was  only  seven  years  of  age,  whom  at  the 
same  time  he  had  decorated  with  the  title  of  Ceesar. 
He  spent  several  months  in  endeavouring  to  gain  the 
affections  of  the  higher  order  of  the  citizens,  who  sus- 
pected, and  were  very  slow  to  pardon,  the  share  which 
he  was  supposed  to  have  had  in  the  death  of  their 
youthful  Sovereign.  But  he  did  not  in  the  meantime 
neglect  the  more  important  concerns  of  the  Empire. 
He  committed  the  command  of  the  Legions  in  Syria  to 
his  brother  Priscus,  and  of  those  serving  in  Mresia  and 
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Macedonia  to  his  father-in-law,  Severianus;  while  he  Marcos 
prepared  to  take  the  field  in  person  against  some  war- 
like  tribes  who  occupied  the  mountains  which  divide  5 1,llPPu" 
Modern  Hungary'  and  Transylvania  from  Poland.*  ^ 

The  Carpi,  who  appear  to  have  given  their  name  to  prorn 
the  Carpathian  range,  first  disturbed  the  administration  A_  Dii 
of  Alexander  Severn*,  and  afterwards  provoked  the  re  244. 
sentment  of  Maximus  and  Bulbinus ; the  latter  of  whom 
was  on  the  point  of  marching  against  them  at  the  249. 
period  when  he  was  put  to  death.  Availing  themselves  He  detests 
of  the  confusion  and  rapid  changes  in  the  Govern- 
ment  which  had  recently  prevailed  at  Home,  they  ad-  ^ 

vanced  into  the  Provinces  watered  by  the  Danube,  f0T 
where  they  committed  great  ravages.  Philip  defeated 
them  in  a pitched  buttle,  slew  an  immense  number  of  their 
warriors,  und  shut  up  the  remainder  in  a strong  for- 
tress, to  which  they  had  fled  for  refuge.  Determined 
not  to  submit,  they  made  an  attempt  to  cut  their  way 
through  the  Roman  army,  by  which  they  were  now 
completely  surrounded ; but,  fuiling  in  this  desperate 
expedient,  they  relinquished  all  confidence  in  arms, 
anil  sued  for  Peace. t 

Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  the  Emperor,  trusting  to  He  cele- 
the  favourable  impression  which  his  success  had  made  Vraie*  the 
on  the  public  mind,  and  actuated  by  the  desire  of  esta-  ^mil.ir 
Wishing  his  family  on  the  Throne,  adopted  his  son  as  *mt%' 
his  colleague  in  the  Consulship,  and  soon  afterward* 
declared  him  jivqustus.  But  a more  interesting  cere- 
mony ere  long  invited  his  attention,  und  signalized  his 
reign.  It  was  now  a thousand  years  since  Romulus 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  Eternal  City;  and  it  became 
alike  the  piety  and  the  gratitude  of  the  Romans  to  dis- 
tinguish this  remarkable  epoch  by  the  celebration  of 
their  Secular  Gaines.  This  solemnity  had  l>eeii  ob- 
served by  Augustus,  to  whom  is  due  the  merit  of  its 
revival,  or,  perhaps,  its  institution ; hy  Claudius,  by 
Domitian,  and  by  Soverus.J  It  has  been  well  observed, 
that  every  circumstance  of  those  Gumes  was  skilfully 
adapted  to  inspire  the  superstitious  mind  with  deep  and 
solemn  reverence.  The  long  interval  between  them 
exceeded  the  ordinary  term  ofhuman  life;  and  as  none 
of  the  spectators  had  already  seen  them,  none  could 
flatter  themselves  with  the  expectation  of  beholding 
them  a second  time.  Mystic  sacrifices  were  per 
formed,  during  three  nights,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyber ; 
and  the  Campus  Martius  resounded  with  music  and 
dances,  and  was  illuminated  with  innumerable  lamps 
and  torches.  Slaves  and  strangers  were  excluded  from 
any  participation  in  these  National  ceremonies.  A 
chorus  of  twenty-seven  youths,  and  as  many  virgins,  of 
noble  families,  each  of  whom  had  both  ]>urents  living, 
implored  the  propitious  Gods  in  favour  of  the  present, 
and  for  the  hope  of  the  rising  generation  ; requesting, 


• Zonar  lib.  xii.  C.  19.  p.  6U4.  Edit.  Pans. 
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Biography,  in  religious  hymns,  that,  according  to  the  faith  of  their 
ancient  Oracles  they  would  still  maintain  the  Virtue, 
the  Felicity,  and  the  Empire  of  the  Roman  People. 
The  magnificence  of  the  shows  and  entertainments 
given  by  Philip  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  multitude. 
The  devout  were  employed  in  the  rites  of  Superstition, 
whilst  the  reflecting  few  revolved  in  their  anxious 
minds  the  past  history  or  the  future  fate  of  the 
Empire. 

But,  although  the  Emperor  conciliated  the  esteem  or 
forbearance  of  his  subjects  in  the  Capital,  he  could 
m*e  Deciaa  emP^°7  1,0  mean*  for  preventing  the  still  greater  dan- 
to  th«  gers  with  which  he  was  threatei:ed  by  the  avarice  and 

throe*.  sedition  of  the  Provincial  Legions.  The  troops  sta- 

tioned in  Ma»ii  revolted,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Augustus  a Centurion  whose  name  was  Marinus. 
Philip,  alarmed  at  the  intelligence,  made  haste  to  com- 
municate it  to  the  Senate;  when  Decius,  a member  of 
Consular  dignity,  who  by  his  merits  had  elevated  him- 
self from  a low  condition  through  all  the  honours  of  the 
State,  rose  to  assure  the  Prince  that  there  was  no  ground 
for  apprehension  ; and  thut  the  soldiers,  ashamed  of 
their  inconstancy,  would,  of  their  own  accord,  depose 
their  new-made  Emperor,  and  return  to  a sense  of  duty. 
The  event  soon  corresponded  to  this  prediction. 
Decius,  as  a reward  for  his  sagacity,  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  mutinous  cohorts ; which  he  was 
directed  to  visit  with  punishment,  or  with  indulgence, 
according  to  the  part  which  they  hud  severally  taken  in 
the  recent  commotion.  The  prudent  General  is  said 
to  have  questioned  the  wisdom  of  this  arrangement ; 


foreseeing  the  danger  of  presenting  a popular  leader  to  an  Mirew 
army  the  angry  passions  of  which  had  not  yet  subsided, 
and  which  had  much  to  fear  from  a Sovereign  whom  Augustus, 
they  had  attempted  to  degrade.  His  anticipations  were  v Jl’y— 
again  fulfilled.  He  no  sooner  appeared  in  Maesia,  than  PnHn 
the  soldiers  proclaimed  him  Emperor,  and  invested  a.  d. 
him  with  the  usual  ensigns  of  Imperial  authority ; 244. 

threatening,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  he  refused  to  u> 
comply  with  their  views,  they  would  instantly  plunge  249. 
their  swords  into  his  body. 

The  rebellious  Legions  having  chosen  a Sovereign  Ptiilip  i» 
resolved  to  place  him  on  the  Imperial  Throne,  ami  with  dai*. 
this  view  began  their  march  towards  Rome.  Philip, 
at  the  head  of  a more  numerous  body  of  forces,  met 
his  rival  near  Verona,  where  a battle  ensued  between 
the  two  armies.  The  fortune  of  war  determined  in 
favour  of  the  Provincials,  who  by  a signal  victory  re- 
venged the  death  of  Gordian,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
secured  the  Diadem  for  the  Prince  of  their  own  elec- 
tion.  Philip  fell  either  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  imme- 
diately afterwards  in  the  city  of  Verona ; and  his  son, 
who  appears  to  have  been  left  in  the  Capital,  shared 
Hie  same  fate  at  the  hands  of  the  Praetorian  Guards. 

The  name  of  this  Monarch  is  associated  with  the 
origin  of  a Colony  at  Philippopolis,  which  he  founded 
in  Arabia  Pctrsea,  near  Bostra ; in  which  vicinity  he  is 
said  to  have  been  born.  He  projected  or  completed 
several  improvements  at  Rome;  hut  the  shortness  of  his 
reigu  afforded  no  time  for  studying  decoration,  or  for 
cultivating  the  Arts  of  Peace.* 


CAIUS  MESSIUS  QUINTUS  TRAJANUS  DECIUS  AUGUSTUS. 
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Biography. 


Decius  was  received  with  acclamations  by  the 
Senators,  who,  for  the  most  pari,  respected  his  virtues 
and  admired  his  talents.  But  his  reputation  has  been 
tarnished  by  the  just  indignation  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
writers,  who  could  not  be  induced  to  regard  the  pru- 
dence of  his  Civil  Government,  or  the  splendour  ofhis 
victories,  us  any  utouement  for  his  violent  persecution 
of  the  Christians.  He  had  not,  indeed,  employed 
many  months  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  when  he 
was  called  to  the  bauks  of  the  Danube  to  oppose  an 
invasion  of  the  Goths.  . This  people,  afterwards  so 
memorable  for  their  conquest  of  the  Western  Empire, 
had  at  thut  period  just  approached  the  remoter  Pro- 
vinces of  the  North-East.  In  the  reign  of  Philip,  a 
Gothic  Chieftain,  followed  by  numerous  and  warlike 
hordes,  passed  triumphantly  through  Dacia,  and  at 
length  planted  his  standard  under  the  walls  of  iMarcias- 
opolis,  a principal  city  in  Mmsia.  The  inhabitants, 
whose  wealth  lilul  templed  the  avarice  of  this  roving 
enemy,  consented  to  purchase  repose  by  paying  a large 
sum  of  money,  as  well  os  by  supplying  the  camp  of  the 
invaders  with  the  best  of  their  cattle.  The  success  of 
the  Barbarians  in  the  first  inroad  induced  them  to  repeat 


it;  and  Decius,  accordingly,  was  hardly  seated  on  the  Cai«« 
Throne  w hen  he  received  information  that  Cniva,  King  Mmtu* 
of  the  Goths,  had  a second  time  crossed  the  Danube,  *?inr,hw 
and  was  spreading  desolation  over  the  fairest  fields  of 

M«ia.t  . AiJSS 

The  events  which  marked  the  progress  of  the  Gothic 
war  are  perplexed  with  no  small  degree  of  inconsist  From 

cncy.  It  should  seem  that  the  eldest  son  of  the  Empc  a.  d. 

ror  was  sent,  in  the  first  instance,  to  check  the  progress  219. 
of  the  invader*  ; and  that  he  found  them  employed  in 
the  siege  of  Niopolii,  a town  situated  on  the  Iutrus.  251. 
Breaking  up  at  his  approach,  they  directed  their  march 
towards  Philippopolis  in  Thrace,  a place  of  still  greuter  * 
strength  and  riches  than  that  which  they  had  relin- 
quished. The  young  Decius  pursued  them  through  a 
difficult  country,  anticipating  an  easy  victory  over  their 
undisciplined  ranks ; when,  on  a sudden,  the  Gothic 
Chief,  turning  round  upon  the  Romans,  attacked  them 
with  the  utmost  fury,  compelled  them  to  seek  safety  in 
flight,  and  at  length  crowned  his  success  by  pillaging 


• Zonar.  lib.  xil  c- 19.  Aurrl.  Victor,  <U  Cttmtibut.  Eutrop.  lib.  n. 
| Eutrop.,  Zoom.,  and  Zonar. 
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Biography.  their  camp.  Philippopolis  soon  after  fell  into  their 
hands  ; the  capture  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  stained 
From  by  the  blood  of  a hundred  thousand  of  the  inhabitants.* 
a.  D.  These  advantages,  it  was  thought,  were  not  gained  by 
249.  the  Barbarians  without  assistance  from  certain  Roman 
*n  traitors.  It  is  manifest,  indeed,  amid  all  the  obscurity 
*****  which  covers  this  portion  of  History,  that  Priscus,  a 
brother  of  the  late  Emperor,  aided  by  his  counsels,  and 
probably  by  his  arms,  the  conquerors  of  Philippopolis. 
It  is  even  said  that  he  accepted  the  purple  at  their 
hands,  and  had  determined  to  employ  their  valour  for 
cutting  his  way  to  the  Imperial  Throne ; but  his  death, 
which  followed  soon  afterwards,  at  once  defeated  his 
plans,  and  deprived  Historians  of  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  exact  share  which  he  had  in  the  Gothic 
irruption,  as  also  the  motives  upon  which  he  acted. 
Deciua  and  Alarmed  at  the  defeat  sustained  by  his  son,  the  Em- 
hi»  mm  are  peror  himself  proceeded  to  take  the  command  of  the 
troops  in  Illyricum.  The  length  of  time,  as  well  as  the 
great  number  of  lives  which  hud  l»eeti  lost  by  the  enemy 
in  the  siege  just  mentioned,  supplied  ground  for  hope 
that  the  affairs  of  Mmsia  might  yet  be  retrieved.  If 
we  may  trust  to  Zosimus,  the  skill  and  bravery  of  Decius 
were  soon  rewarded  with  several  distinguished  victories 
over  the  Goths.  He  attacked  in  separate  bodies  the 
various  hordes  of  their  German  confederates,  who  were 
hastening  from  their  mountains  and  forests  to  share  the 
plunder  of  the  Roman  Provinces,  lie  look  possession 
of  the  principal  passes,  repaired  the  strong  holds  on  the 
Danube,  and  adopted  every  expedient,  as  well  for  pre- 
venting reinforcements,  as  for  cutting  off  their  retreat. 
The  invaders,  it  is  said,  would  have  gladly  consented 
to  purchase,  at  the  expense  of  their  richest  booty,  per- 
mission to  withdraw  unmolested  from  the  country  which 
they  had  wasted.  But  the  Emperor,  eager  to  recover 
the  reputation  of  his  arms,  and  to  inspire  a salutary 
fear  into  those  rude  warriors,  resolved  to  bring  them 


once  more  to  battle.  The  treachery  of  a rival,  how- 
ever, is  reported  to  have  again  frustrated  his  plans. 
Gallus,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  Throne,  is  repre- 
sented to  have  given  such  information  to  the  enerry  as 
enabled  them  to  extricate  their  bands  from  the  toils  . 
spread  for  their  destruction  hy  the  Roman  Commander.  > 
It  U more  probable,  notwithstanding,  that  the  triumph 
of  the  Goths  arose  from  their  advantageous  position  be- 
hind a marsh,  and  from  the  blind  impetuosity  of  the 
assailants,  who  attempted  to  pass  it,  than  from  the  in- 
fidelity of  Gal  I us,  who  had  no  inducement  to  betray  the 
arms  of  his  Country.  At  all  events,  the  defeat  of  the 
Romans  was  complete  ; and  their  loss  was  not  a little 
aggravated  by  the  death  of  the  Emperor  and  of  his 
eldest  son,  both  of  whom  were  left  upon  the  Geld  of 
battle  amidst  heaps  of  slain.* 

The  fortune  of  Decius,  after  he  ascended  the  Throne,  C 
was  not  in  any  degree  commensurate  with  his  care  and  * 
abilities.  Perceiving  that  his  Countrymen  no  longer  re- 
tained the  virtuous  principles  by  which  they  had  risen 
to  power,  he  made  an  effort  to  revive  the  office  of  Cen- 
sor ; hoping  that,  with  a renovation  of  moral  feeling,  he 
might  confirm  the  foundations  of  that  National  pre- 
eminence which  recent  events  had  tended  greatly  to 
diminish.  The  Senate,  to  which  the  duty  of  election 
was  intrusted,  gave  its  suffrages  in  favour  of  Valerian, 
who  was  afterwards  rnised  to  the  Empire.  Tins  distin- 
guished soldier  was  with  the  army  in  Pannunia  when 
the  intelligence  of  his  new  honour  was  conveyed  to 
him  ; the  arduous  duties  of  which  appeared  to  his 
mind  so  oppressive,  as  to  induce  him  to  entreat  the 
Emperor  to  relieve  him  from  an  appointment  to  which 
no  subject  was  equal.  But  the  disastrous  issue  of  the 
war  rendered  abortive  the  benevolent  purpose  of  Decius, 
and  also  saved  the  Censor  elect  from  the  weight  of 
odium  and  responsibility  prepared  for  him  by  the  par- 
tiality of  the  Senatorial  Order. 


CAIUS  VIBIUS  TREBONIANUS  GALLUS  AUGUSTUS. 


FROM  A.  P.  251  TO  253. 


Makes  a 

treaty  with 
(he  Goths. 


The  Pannonian  Legions,  mortified  hy  their  defeat, 
did  not  at  once  exercise  the  right  with  which  custom 
had  now  invested  the  army,  of  naming  a successor  to 
the  Throng.  They  even  condescended  to  be  in  some 
measure  directed  by  the  Senate  in  choosing  a head  to 
the  Empire ; and  the  latter  Body,  influenced  by  a due 
veneration  for  the  patriotism  of  Decius.  recommended 
that  his  surviving  son,  Hostilianus,  should  be  elevated 
to  the  vacant  seat.  The  urgency  of  affairs,  however, 
required  more  vigour  and  experience  than  could  be 
expected  in  the  character  of  so  young  a Prince ; for 
which  reason  the  military  leaders  associated  with  him 
in  the  Government  one  of  their  own  Chiefs,  whose  con- 
duct or  whose  promises  had  secured  their  approbation. 

The  first  measure  adopted  by  the  latter  Sovereign  was 
to  relieve  the  .Moesian  territory  from  the  pressure  of 

• Zomta.  lib.  L Zonsr.  lib.  sii.  c.  20. 


Gothic  invasion.  Unwilling  to  hazard  the  interests  of  Cain* 
the  Empire  by  prosecuting  the  war,  Gallus  entered  into  B 

a Treaty  with  the  enemy;  granting  them  permission  to  Gallui 
retire  with  all  the  booty  and  prisoners  that  the  fortune  Augustus, 
of  battle  had  thrown  into  their  hands,  and  promising,  ^ 

besides,  to  make  to  their  King  a yearly  present  in  gold.  From 
on  condition  that  he  should  not  violate  the  integrity  of  4.  d. 
the  Roman  dominions.  251. 

Having  thus  effected  the  object  dearest  to  his  heart,  ** 
the  Emperor  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  soon  gave  him- 
self  up  to  the  pleasures  which  already  occupied  the  pome  4 ° 
days  and  nights  of  too  many  of  the  higher  classes  of  his 
Italian  subjects.  Hostilianus  had  fallen  a victim  to 
disease,  or  to  treachery,  and  no  longer  divided  with  his 
colleague  the  honours  and  envy  of  Imperial  power. 

Gallus  raised  his  son  Volusianus  to  a participation  of 

• Eutrop.  lib.  i«.  Aurol.  Victor,  de  C4tmnbut. 


ed  by  Good 
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and  are 
defeated  by 


Biography.  his  Throne,  and  now  looked  forward  to  the  enjoyment 
‘ / of  that  security  which  his  policy,  rather  than  his  arms, 

had  purchased.  But  the  disgrace  which  he  had  inflicted 
upon  the  majesty  of  Rome,  by  an  ignominious  peace 
with  the  Barbarians,  rankled  in  the  breasts  of  his  People. 
The  annual  gift  to  the  Gothic  Monarch  could  not  be 
viewed  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a tribute ; and  to 
this  humiliating  reflection,  which  cast  a gloom  on  the 
return  of  the  Emperor,  there  were  soon  added  all  the 
miseries  attendant  upon  a destructive  Plague.* 

In  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  Gallus  had  the  mor- 
tification to  discover  that  the  faith  of  the  Barbarians, 
whom  he  had  hoped  to  bind  by  Treaty,  had  again  yielded 
to  the  temptation  held  forth  by  the  superior  wealth  and 
iCmiluiiiu.  comfort  of  the  Provincials  in  Mtcsia  and  Pannonia. 

Swarms  of  those  restless  shepherds,  conducted  by 
various  leaders,  crossed  the  Danube,  carrying  with 
them  terror  and  devastation,  and  setting  at  equal  defi- 
ance the  obligations  of  honour  and  the  fear  of  arms. 
The  safety  of  Home,  in  such  a case,  was  justly  regarded 
as  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  General  who  com* 
rnanded  the  Illyrian  Legions.  -Emiliamis,  who  was  said 
to  be  a Moor  by  birth,  acted  at  that  time  as  Proconsul 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  ; and  us  his  ambition  was 
not  inferior  either  to  his  power  or  his  military  genius, 
he  did  not  refuse  the  reward  which  the  army  thought 
proper  to  present  to  a successful  Chief.  He  defeated 
the  Goths  in  several  bloody  engagements,  recovered 
much  of  the  booty  which  had  been  previously  carried 
away,  and  thereby  so  materially  diminished  their  strength 
as  to  afford  to  the  neighbouring  Provinces  the  hope  of 
lasting  tranquillily.f 

But  the  success  of  rEmilianus  as  a Commander  put 
an  end  to  bis  allegiance  as  a subject ; and  hence  he  had 


no  sooner  finished  the  war  with  foreigners,  than  he 
found  it  necessary  to  conduct  the  Legions  against  his 
Imperial  master.  Gallus,  amazed  by  the  rapidity  of 
events,  the  victories,  the  revolt,  and  the  advance  of  the 
Panuonian  army,  sent  Valerian  to  collect  the  cohorts 
which  were  serving  on  the  Rhine,  while  he  himself  set 
out  at  the  head  of  such  troops  as  he  could  assemble  on 
the  spur  of  the  occasion,  to  meet  the  rebellious  Gover- 
nor. The  two  armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other  near 
Interamna,  a district  of  Umbria;  but  as  both  were 
convinced  that  no  higher  object  was  at  stake  than  the 
personal  interests  of  two  individuals,  they  resolved  that, 
without  striking  a blow,  the  smaller  number  should 
give  way  to  the  greater,  and  that  the  Empire  should  be 
secured  to  him  who  was  surrounded  by  the  strongest 
camp.  The  soldiers  of  Gallus,  accordingly,  ended  the 
strife  by  putting  him  and  his  son  to  death  ; upon  which 
the  Imperial  cohorts  immediately  passed  over  to  the 
ranks  of  their  antagonists.  Nor  did  the  Senate  long 
delay  to  give  the  sanction  of  their  authority  to  the  right 
of  conquest.  The  letters  of  /Emilianus  to  that  body 
display  a mixture  of  moderation  and  vanity.  He 
assured  them  that  he  should  resign  to  their  wisdom  the 
administration  of  Civil  affairs  ; and,  contenting  himself 
with  the  honour  of  obeying  their  commands  as  a 
General,  he  would  endeavour  to  avenge  the  eause  of 
Rome,  by  driving  from  the  Empire  those  crowds  of 
Barbarians  by  whom  its  Provinces  in  the  North  and 
East  had  been  recently  insulted.  His  modesty  and 
patriotism  were  applauded  by  the  Senators  ; ana  their 
sense  of  his  good  intentions  is  perpetuated  in  certain 
medals,  which  represent  him  as  combining  in  his  own 
person  the  attributes  of  Hercules  and  of  Mars.* 


CAIUS  JULIUS  jEMILIANUS  AUGUSTUS. 

FOUR  MONTHS  IN  A.  D.  253. 


Biography.  Valerian,  who  had  been  despatched  by  Gallus  to 
bring  to  his  assistance  the  Legions  stationed  on  the 
a.  d.  frontiers  of  Germany,  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  prevent 

253.  the  death  of  the  Emperor  ; but  finding,  upon  his  return 

/EmilUnu*  to  Italy,  that  the  catastrophe  now  mentioned  had  already 
taken  place,  he  determined  to  revenge  it  on  the  person 
•nd  mu?  1,16  URUrPer*  The  army  which  had  raised  the  latter 
tacrcd.  to  the  Throne,  appears  still  to  have  continued  on  the 
ground  whereon  was  decided  the  fate  of  the  two  rival 
Commanders ; and  where,  without  drawing  the  sword 
to  defend  the  object  of  its  recent  choice,  it  was  again 
to  transfer  the  Crown  to  another  head.  The  moderation 


which  rEmilianua  displayed,  and  which  was  probably  Cains 
the  effect  of  principle,  was  ascribed  by  the  fierce  soldiery  Julius 
to  the  influence  of  fear.  Ills  apparent  pusillanimity 
withdrew  their  confidence;  and  finding  that  Valerian 
was  approaching,  by  rapid  marches,  to  punish  their  late  A 
disaffection,  they  resolved  to  secure  his  forbearance  by  ^53 
repeating,  in  his  own  favour,  the  treason  with  which 
they  were  chargeable  against  Gallus.  The  troops  under 
his  command  had  already  proclaimed  him  Augustus  ; 
and  the  murder  of  the  reigning  Prince  by  their  hands 
soon  opened  to  Valerian  an  unresisted  passage  to  the 
Throne.f 


• Zivsim.  lib.  i,  Aure).  Victor.  Eutrop.  • Zoiim.  lib.  ii.  Zoutr.  lib  wit.  e.  21.  p.  6 27. 

t Zosvti,  uU  wpra.  Eutrop.  lib.  i*.  Victor,  dt  t Eutrop.  lib.  lx.  Aural.  Victor,  <U  Csrtenbtu 
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Character  of 
Valeri  anus. 


Hit  reign 
not  pros- 
perous, 


FROM  A.  D.  253  TO  260. 


Few  Princes,  in  the  evil  times  of  which  we  are  now 
writing:,  entered  upon  the  Government  with  the  advan- 
tage of  so  high  a reputation  as  that  enjoyed  by  Valerian. 
His  merits  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole 
Empire  ; and  Ilia  elevation  to  the  most  eminent  rank 
in  the  State  was  accompanies!  wilh  universal  congratu- 
lation in  Italy  as  well  as  in  the  Provinces.  Descended 
from  an  illustrious  family,  he  was  introduced  at  an  early 
period  of  life  to  the  most  important  offices.  Civil  and 
military,  that  were  open  to  the  ambition  of  a Patrician 
youth  ; and  long  before  he  reached  the  Throne,  he  had 
arrived  at  a degree  of  consideration  much  more  gratify- 
ing to  a*  patriotic  mind  thun  the  more  ostentatious 
honours  of  Imperial  power.  The  judgment  formed  of 
his  character  by  his  contemporaries,  supersedes  every 
other  species  of  eulogy.  When  Decius  desired  the 
Senate  to  select  from  their  Body  one  qualified  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  Censor,  the  choice  unanimously 
fell  on  Valerian.  “ His  whole  life,"  they  excltiimed, 
**  has  been  an  example  and  an  admonition  to  his  fellow 
citizens.  Let  Him  he  the  judge  of  others,  who,  in  all 
respects,  is  their  superior.  J,et  Him  be  appointed  to 
investigate  the  conduct  of  the  Senators,  who  himself  is 
not  chargeable  with  any  crime.  Let  Him  pronounce 
sentence  on  our  lives  whose  own  purity  has  never  been 
impeached.  From  his  earliest  childhood  Valerian  has 
been  Censor  ; his  tnaturer  years  have  done  honour  to 
the  same  office : as  a Senator  he  has  been  wise,  mode- 
rate, and  grave ; a friend  of  good  men,  and  an  enemy 
of  the  tyrannical  and  the  immoral.  Wc  are  all  ready  to 
acknowledge  him  as  Censor,  because  we  are  deirous  to 
imitate  his  virtues.  More  distinguished  by  his  merits 
than  by  the  nobleness  of  his  blood,  his  conduct  shows 
innocency  of  manners  and  sublimity  of  sentiments. 
He  has  revived  in  his  person  the  excellence  of  the  first 
Ages ; and  we  venerate  in  his  character  an  example  of 
the  purest  and  best  of  times.'** 

But  with  all  these  qualities  to  fit  him  for  govern- 
ment, the  reign  of  Valerian  was  not  happy.  His  merits 
may  have  been  overrated  by  partial  judges ; or,  per- 
haps, the  advanced  period  of  life  to  which  he  had 
arrived,  may  have  blunted  his  energies  and  clouded  his 
discernment ; but,  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause, 
there  is  no  doubt  tlmt  the  character  of  his  administration 
did  not  correspond  to  the  lofty  conceptions  of  wisdom 
and  vigour,  which  his  conduct  in  a lower  sphere  had  led 
his  Countrymen  to  form.  To  this  ruler,  accordingly, 
has  been  applied  an  observation  made  by  Tacitus  in 
regard  to  Galba ; that,  as  long  as  he  was  a private 
person  he  appeared  superior  to  a private  station,  and  if 
he  bad  never  been  Emperor  he  would,  in  the  opinion 
of  all  men,  have  been  esteemcnl  most  capable  of  dis- 
charging all  the  duties  belonging  to  that  high  office.f 


His  views  were  not  sufficiently  expansive ; and,  above  C*iu* 
all,  he  wanted  firmness  in  adhering  to  his  plans,  and 
activity  in  reducing  them  to  practice.  He  is  reported  Valerianua 
also  in  Ins  latter  years,  to  have  become  tiinid  and  credo-  Augu«tu». 
lous,  more  alive  to  thp  sense  of  danger,  than  to  the 
means  of  avoiding  it ; and  hence,  though  the  love  of  his  From 
Country  never  cooler)  in  his  breast,  he  yet  brought  on  a.  n. 

it,  or  rather,  perhaps,  allowed  it  to  endure,  evils  much  253. 

more  formidable  than  could  have  arisen  from  injustice  10 
and  tyranny  combined.*  260. 

The  reign  of  Valerian  was  soon  disturbed  by  a simul-  Empire 
totieous  invasion  of  several  of  those  warlike  nations,  invaded  by 
which  had  gradually  been  augmenting  their  numbers  ,h® 
and  improving  their  martial  skill,  along  its  Northern 
boundaries.  A powerful  host,  who  had  assumed  the 
proud  appellation  of  Frank*,  or  Freemen,  threatened 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  even  made  repealed  in- 
roads into  the  Roman  Provinces;  to  oppose  whom,  the 
Emperor  sent  his  son  (inllienus,  already  honoured  with 
the  title  of  Cenar , assisted  by  the  experience  of  Posthu- 
nius,  a General  of  high  reputation,  who  undertook  to 
direct  the  movements  of  the  army.  The  first  efforts  of 
the  Prince,  it  is  said,  were  crowned  with  distinguished 
success.  The  applause  of  History,  confirmed  by  a series 
of  medals,  ascribes  to  the  son  of  Valerian  several  im- 
portant victories,  by  which  he  acquired  the  distinction 
of  GtmutnicHt , Maxima*.  Having  weakened  their 
power  in  the  field  of  battle,  he  next  attempted  to  hind 
the  faith  of  the  enemy  by  a solemn  compact ; a proof, 
in  all  cases,  that  the  triumphs  of  the  conqueror  have 
not  been  complete.  The  German  Prince  with  whom 
this  alliance  was  formed,  promised  not  only  to  abstain 
from  oil  farther  aggressions  himself,  but  even  to  prevent 
every  other  member  of  the  confederacy  from  crossing  the 
Rhine  with  hostile  intentions. t 

There  appears,  however,  in  opposition  to  the  state-  Inroad  into 
ment  just  given,  a remarkable  historical  fact,  which  8P*i*’ 
cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  belief  that  the  Franks  were 
either  intimidated,  or  induced  to  relinquish  their  plunr 
of  conquest.  We  find  in  the  pages  of  Aurelius  Victor, 
that  the  Barbarians,  who  arc  supposed  to  have  yielded 
to  the  arms  or  policy  of  Gallieuus,  not  only  extended 
their  ravages  to  the  Pyrenees,  but  entered  Spain,  and 
laid  waste  some  of  its  richest  Provinces.  Having  ex- 
hausted the  plunder  of  that  extensive  peninsula,  they 
crossed  the  Mediterranean,  and  carried  into  the  Roman 
Colonies  in  Africa  the  terror  and  desolation  which  every 
where  marked  their  progress.^ 

Valerian  had  ulready  departed  from  Rome  to  con-  Valerian 
duct  ihc  Legions  in  Syria  against  Snj>or.  King  of  Persia  ; *ct*  ,,,<' to 
and,  consequently,  while  Gullicnus  was  engaged  on  the  co**,ucn,  e 
Rhine,  the  government  of  the  Empire  must  have  been 
confided  to  Chiefs  of  the  Senate,  under  the  nominal 


• Trebetl.  Poll.  Valer.  c.  1—1. 

y Major  firti'ntu  taut,  tluin  prtwahu  finl,  rt  ommmm  ct0*CM4m 
tnpax  urn  pern.  ni$i  tmper&MKt.  Tacit.  Hui.  lib.  i.  e.  40. 
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superintendence,  perhaps,  of  one  of  the  junior  members 
of  the  Imperial  Family.  Ia  the  absence  of  the  two 
rulers,  Italy  appears  to  have  been  menaced  with  an  in- 
vasion  by  another  horde  of  Germans,  who  are  known 
to  history  by  the  name  of  Alemanni ; an  appellation 
which  is  understood  to  express  the  variety  of  their 
lineage,  and  the  courage  which  they  claimed  as  common 
to  them  all.  A numerous  Body  of  this  enterprising 
People  had  pushed  across  the  Danube,  penetrated  the 
defiles  of  the  Rhwtian  Alps,  and  poured  down  upon  the 
plains  of  Lombardy.  Meeting  with  no  force  able  to 
oppose  their  progress,  they  advanced  as  far  as  Ravenna, 
and  even  extended  the  fear  of  conquest  to  the  very 
gates  of  the  Capital ; when  an  army,  raised  in  haste  by 
the  zeal  of  the  Senate,  and  reinforced  by  the  Pra-torian 
Guards,  successfully  repelled  the  tumultuary  invaders,  and 
finally  drove  them  back  into  their  own  Country.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  Almuinni , already  laden 
with  plunder,  and  having  therefore  a stronger  induce- 
ment to  retreat  than  to  fight,  allowed  to  the  Romans 
the  credit  of  an  easy  victory ; for  it  appears  that  they 
had  no  sooner  deposited  their  spoils  In  a place  of  secu- 
rity, than  they  returned  to  lay  waste  the  fields,  and 
attack  the  wealth  which  had  provoked  their  avarice. 

This  second  invasion  procured  for  Gallienus  the 
honour  of  a decisive  victory.  Zotioras  informs  us,  that 
the  Prince,  at  the  head  of  only  ten  thousand  legionary 
soldiers,  defeated,  near  Milan,  a host  of  Germans, 
amounting  to  not  fewer  than  three  hundred  thousand 
men.  But  the  extent  of  this  triumph  may  very  reason- 
ably be  called  in  question,  particularly  when  we  find 
that  the  Roman  conqueror  immediately  contracted  an 
alliance  with  the  King  of  one  of  the  hostile  tribes, 
married  his  daughter,  and  relinquished  to  him,  as  the 
price  of  his  friendship,  a large  portion  of  territory  in 
the  Province  of  Pannonio.* 

The  first  cares  of  Valerian,  upon  his  departure  from 
Rome,  were  directed  to  the  safety  of  the  Illyrian  settle- 
ments. The  Goths,  who  in  their  successive  migrations 
from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  had  now  reached  those 
of  the  Euxine,  were  become  very  formidable  neighbours 
to  the  Roman  Provincials  in  that  remote  part  of  the 
Empire.  Various  engagements  took  place  between 
them  and  the  Imperial  Lieutenants,  in  which  the  skill  and 
firmness  of  the  Legions  generally  proved  successful  over 
mere  savage  strength  and  impetuosity.  Aurelian,  in  a 
particular  manner,  distinguished  himself  in  the  Gothic 
war,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  exploits  with  the  honour 
of  the  Consulate.  Probus,  too,  who  was  afterwards 
raised  to  the  Throne,  acquired  great  reputation  in  the 
same  arduous  service.  The  Emperor  himself  remuined 
at  Byzuntium  to  direct  the  movements  of  his  Generals, 
and  to  remunerate  their  toils  ; and  so  great  were  their 
vigilance  and  activity  along  the  whole  extent  of  the 
frontiers,  that  the  Barbarians  were  checked  or  defeated 
in  every  inroad  which  they  attempted  into  the  Illyrian 
Provinces.! 

But  the  Goths  found  less  difficulty  in  making  an  im- 
pression on  the  Roman  Colonies  in  Asia  Minor.  Direct- 
ing the  stream  of  emigration  from  the  Northern  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea,  they  arrived  at  the  little  Kingdom  of 
Bosphorus  ; which  falling  a ready  prey  into  their  hands, 
supplied  them  with  ships  and  other  means  for  carrying 


their  armies  to  the  coast  of  Asia.  Embarking  in  the  Cains 
fleet  with  which  they  were  thus  provided,  the  Gothic  I^Wiiu 
Chiefs  first  encountered  the  Roman  power,  at  the  fortress  Valerian* 
of  Pityus,  whence  they  were  repulsed  with  considerable 
slaughter ; but  being  desirous  to  remove  the  disgrace 
which  attached  to  their  failure,  they  afterwards  renewed  »«n 
the  siege  with  increased  vigour,  and  ultimately  reduced  a.  d. 
the  garrison  to  the  necessity  of  surrendering.  This  2b3. 
success  inspired  them  with  so  much  confidence,  that  to 
they  resolved  to  pursue  their  conquests  on  an  enlarged  200. 
scale.  They  cruised  along  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  in 
search  of  an  object  worthy  of  their  courage,  when,  at 
length,  they  cost  their  eyes  upon  a rich  Temple,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Pbasis,  which  they  attempted,  but  in 
vain,  to  plunder.  The  city  of  Trebizond  next  awakened 
their  love  of  booty  and  of  adventure,  and,  owing  to  the  They  take 
most  culpable  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers  TrtbUond. 
appointed  to  defend  it,  their  determination  to  carry  it 
by  storm  was  followed  by  the  most  complete  success. 

A double  wall  and  ten  thousand  men  could  not  protect 
the  wealth  of  that  celebrated  place  against  the  assault 
of  rude  Barbarians.  A general  massacre  of  the  inhabi- 
tants ensued;  theTemples  and  the  most  splendid  edifices 
were  involved  in  a common  destruction ; and  the 
amount  of  the  spoil  was  so  great,  that  the  victors  loaded 
with  it  a fleet  of  ships  which  they  found  in  the  hurbour. 

The  prisoners,  too,  whom  they  carried  with  them  to 
their  new  settlement  in  the  Kingdom  of  Bosphorus, 
served  not  only  to  man  their  ships,  but  also  to  instruct 
them  in  naval  architecture  and  navigation,  in  which  Arts 
the  Romans,  who  colonized  the  maritime  districts  of  the 
Empire,  had  made  considerable  advances.* 

Encouraged  by  a degree  of  success  which  must  have  They  renew 
surpassed  their  most  sanguine  hopes,  the  Goths,  in  the  their  ia*a- 
coursc  of  the  ensuing  winter,  made  preparations  for  a **°n* 
second  expedition  against  the  Roman  settlements  in 
Asia  Minor.  Having  equipped  on  this  occasion  a 
greater  armament  than  before,  they  directed  their 
course  to  the  Western  shores  of  the  Euvitie;  and  at 
length,  after  stripping  the  city  of  Chalcedon  of  its  arms 
and  wealth,  they  marched  their  victorious  bands  into 
the  Province  of  Bithynia.  Guided  by  the  local  know- 
ledge of  a traitor,  who  had  joined  their  ranks,  they 
prt>ceeded  to  Nicomedia,  the  ancient  Capital  of  the 
Bithynian  Kings,  which  they  took  and  plundered. 

Nice,  Prusa,  Apamoeo,  und  Chius,  cities  not  much  in- 
ferior in  wealth  or  population  to  Nicoinedin,  were 
involved  in  the  same  calamity.  Cyzicus  escaped  a 
similar  fate,  owing  to  an  inundation  of  the  adjacent 
country,  or  to  the  unusual  swelling  of  a river  which 
crossed  the  path  of  the  Goths.  These  victors,  accord- 
ingly, once  more  louded  with  booty,  and  leaving  a name 
increased  in  terror  by  their  late  excesses,  returned  to 
their  own  coast,  meditating  new  invasions  and  more 
extended  conquests.! 

It  is  extremely  difficult,  amid  the  varying  statements 
of  ancient  Annalists,  to  determine  the  actual  succession 
of  events,  and  more  especially  as  the  same  occurrence 
is  referred  to  the  time  of  Valerian,  or  to  that  of  his  so.i, 
according  to  the  caprice  of  the  several  writers  from 
whom  we  derive  our  information.  The  third  inroad  of 
the  Scythian  or  Gothic  nations  is  usually  placed  in  the 
reign  of  Gallienus ; on  which  account,  although  there 


• Zotiar.  lib.  xii.  c.  23.  p.  629.  Aurtl.  Victor,  c,  33. 

f .-iu'jHii  iiiMt.  Vopisc.  in  Aurtl.  TrebelJ.  Poll,  in  Cloud.  Vopi*C. 
ih  Prob. 
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are  considerable  authorities  for  an  earlier  date,  we  shall 
adopt  the  more  common  arrangement.  Meantime  we 
proceed  to  trace  the  fortunes  of  the  Roman  Emperor  in 
the  East,  when  he  was  called  from  his  retirement  at 
Byzantium  to  repress  the  ambitious  designs  of  the 
warlike  Sapor.* 

Since  the  Peace  concluded  by  Philip  with  the  Persian 
Prince,  there  had  been  no  open  hostilities  between  the 
two  Empires.  Sapor,  indeed,  had  seized  several  occa- 
sions for  annoying  the  Romans,  and  undermining  their 
interests  in  Armenia  and  Syria  ; availing  himself  of  the 
weakness,  confusion,  and  distrust,  which  always  accom- 
pany rapid  changes  in  the  supreme  authority.  But  it 
was  not  till  the  reign  of  Valerian  that  he  resolutely 
threw  ofT  the  mask,  and  manifested  a determination  to 
try  his  strength  against  the  armies  of  Rome.  He  was 
induced,  it  is  said,  to  take  this  important  step  by  the 
counsels  of  Cyriades,  the  son  of  a Syrian  nobleman, 
who,  having  forfeited  his  reputation  at  home,  took  refuge 
at  the  court  of  the  Persian  Monarch.  Taking  the  held 
suddenly,  and  before  the  Romans  were  acquainted  with 
liis  design.  Sapor  advanced  into  Mesopotamia,  where 
he  took  Nisibis  and  Carrhe  ; and  then  penetrated  into 
Syria,  where  he  succeeded  in  surprising  Antioch.  So 
unexpected  was  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  great  city  just  named,  were  attacked 
by  the  spears  of  the  Persians,  while  employed  in  witnes- 
sing the  feats  of  n Pantomime.  Their  houses  were 
sacked,  and  the  surrounding  country  was  plundered, 
before  they  could  have  recourse  to  arms,  or  summon  to 
their  aid  the  Legions  which  guarded  the  Province. f 

In  such  circumstances,  indeed,  nothing  could  have 
saved  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  from  conquest,  had  the 
victors  thought  proper  to  advance.  But  the  soldiers  of 
Sapor,  enriched  by  an  immense  booty  which  they  were 
unwilling  to  hazard,  und  aware,  perhaps,  that  the 
Western  Provinces  were  already  disputed  by  an  enemy, 
from  whom  they  could  gain  neither  honour  nor  wealth, 
judged  it  expedient  to  return  into  their  own  Country. 
Vulerian,  meanwhile,  made  his  appearance  in  Syria,  and 
began  to  repair  the  fortifications  of  Antioch  ; a labour 
for  which  hr  has  been  rewarded  by  the  flattery  of  the 
Imperial  Mint,  with  the  title  of  Restorer  of  the  East, 


preserved  to  the  present  day  on  certain  well  authenti-  C»w* 
cated  medals.  Finding  that  the  Persians  had  laid  siege  PyWm* 
to  Edessa,  he  crossed  the  Euphrates  and  entered  Meso-  yJJjJUJ* 
potamia  ; where,  encountering  the  host  of  the  enemy  on  au$u*iui*. 
disadvantageous  ground,  or  betrayed  by  the  wiles  of  a * 
faithless  General,  he  sustained  a severe  defeat.  Intimi- 
dated by  this  reverse,  he  was  about  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  purchasing  Peace  at  the  hand  of  the  con- 
queror, by  paying  a large  sum  of  money.  Sapor, 
meditating,  it  is  presumed,  the  treachery  which  followed, 
expressed  a desire  to  treat  with  the  Emperor  in  person. 

The  latter  complied  with  this  request ; upon  which  he 
was  detained  as  a prisoner,  and  carried  captive  into  the 
heart  of  Persia,  where  he  lingered  several  years  before 
he  was  relieved  from  his  ignominy  by  the  hand  of  death.* 

Sapor  is  reproached  with  a proud  abuse  of  the  rights  Hi*  mi*er. 
of  conquest.  We  are  told  that  Valerian,  in  chains,  but 
Invested  with  the  Imperial  Purple,  was  exposed  to  the  ,Q 
multitude,  a constant  spectacle  of  fallen  greatness  ; and  Pent*, 
that  whenever  the  Persian  Monarch  mounted  on  horse- 
back, he  placed  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  a Roman  Em- 
peror. Notwithstanding  all  the  remonstrances  of  his 
allies,  who  repeatedly  advised  him  to  remember  the 
vicissitude  of  fortune,  to  dread  the  returning  power  of 
Rome,  and  to  make  his  illustrious  captive  the  pledge 
of  peace,  not  the  object  of  insult.  Sapor  still  remained 
inflexible.  When  Valerian  sunk  under  the  weight  of 
shame  and  grief,  his  skin  stuffed  with  straw,  and  formed 
into  the  likeness  of  a human  figure,  was  preserved  for 
ages  in  the  most  celebrated  Temple  of  Persiu ; a more 
reul  monument  of  triumph  than  the  fancied  trophies  of 
brass  and  marble,  so  often  erected  by  Roman  vanity. 

The  tale  is  moral  and  pathetic,  hut  the  truth  of  it  may 
very  fairly  be  called  in  question.  The  Letters  still  extant 
from  the  Princes  of  the  East  to  Sapor,  are  manifest 
forgeries  ; nor  is  it  natural  to  suppose  that  a jealous 
Monarch  should,  eveu  in  the  person  of  a rival,  thus 
publicly  degrade  the  majesty  of  Kings.  Whatever  more 
cruel  treatment  the  unfortunate  Valerian  might  experi- 
ence in  Persia,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  only  Em- 
peror of  Rome  w ho  had  ever  fallen  into  the  hand  of  the 
enemy,  languished  away  his  life  in  hopeless  captivity.t 
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Biography.  When  the  news  of  Valerian’s  hard  fate  reached  Galli- 
''—•■•v'"""*-'  enus,  the  unnatural  son  concealed  his  inward  satisfaction 
From  under  the  show  of  Philosophical  constancy  and  modcra- 

*•  tion.  He  made  some  trivial  remarks  on  the  vanity  of 

* 260.  human  life,  and  on  the  instability  of  earthly  hopes,  and 
forthwith  relapsed  into  his  luxurious  habits  and  vicious 
( iwrmeter  indulgence*.  While  he  was  thus  exhausting  the  treasures 
of  Gdlie nut.  l^,c  f'mP*re  on  the  Qiwit  contemptible  objects,  changing, 

by  his  fantastic  pleasures,  day  into  night,  and  winter  into 


• Zo«im  lih.  i.  p.64I. 
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summer,  his  most  valuable  Provinces  were  attacked  by  Publiu* 
)»owerful  enemies,  and  his  Lieutenants,  in  muny  parts,  Lieioiu* 
had  renounced  their  allegiance,  and  even  turned  their  Galliemw 
arms  against  him.  The  Plague,  at  the  same  time,  tAuKutltl>- 
continued  to  desolate  the  Capital ; carrying  off,  on  some  Prom 
occasions,  not  fewer  than  five  thousand  individuals  in  A D 
a duy.  Famine,  too,  joined  its  ravages  to  those  of  g'&j 
disease ; and  even  inanimate  nature,  by  storms  and  to  * 
earthquakes,  cooperated  with  moral  causes  to  desolate  269. 

• Zi>iur.  lib.  xiL  c.  23.  Aurt-L  Victor,  Epit.  c.  46.  p.  Edit. 
l<ucd.  Rst 

I UcUn,  dr  Mart  Prrtetul. c.  5.  Victor,  Epit.  c.  46.  Oros.lib  vii. 

Kuscb.  //i*/.  Evel.  lib.  tH.  c.  10. 
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and  alarm  the  whole  Roman  World.  Rut  we  cannot 
' pursue  the  details,  which  made  the  deepest  impression 
on  contemporary  writers,  and  which,  perhaps,  have  been 
magnified  by  superstition  and  resent  incut.  We  resume, 
therefore,  the  course  of  general  History,  and  return  to 
the  scene  of  war  occupied  by  the  Goths  and  Persians.* 
•Sapor,  alter  having  subdued  the  Roman  army  in 
Mesopotamia,  and  seized  the  person  of  the  Emperor, 
renewed  his  invasion  of  Syria  and  of  Asia  Minor.  He 
retook  Antioch,  which  had  been  partially  rebuilt  and 
strengthened ; after  which  he  marched  into  Cilicia, 
and  made  himself  master  of  Tarsus.  Thence  he 
advanced  against  Cbhtm,  one  of  the  principal  towns 
in  Cappadocia,  and  supposed  to  contain  not  fewer  than 
four  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  Demosthenes,  a 
General  much  esteemed  for  his  patriotism  and  profes- 
sional knowledge,  assumed  the  command  of  the  garri- 
son, and  would,  it  is  probable,  have  baffled  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Persians,  had  not  a Physician,  who  seems 
to  have  been  taken  prisoner  in  a sally,  revealed  to  them 
the  means  by  which  the  walls  might  be  ascended.  The 
scene  which  ensued  disgraced  the  triumph  of  Sapor. 
He  is  accused  of  treating  his  prisoners  with  wanton 
cruelty ; enraged,  it  was  thought,  at  the  escape  of  the 
Roman  Commander,  who  bravely  cut  his  way  through 
a thick  body  of  the  assailants.  Aware,  perhaps,  that 
lie  could  not  make  any  permanent  establishment  in  the 
Empire,  he  sought  only  to  leave  behind  him  a wasted 
desert,  whilst  he  transported  beyond  the  Euphrates  the 
people  and  the  wealth  of  the  conquered  Provinces.  But 
his  career  was  checked  by  two  of  the  Imperial  Lieute- 
nants, who,  finding  that  the  interests  of  the  State  were 
abandoned  by  their  profligate  Prince,  took  upon  them* 
selves  the  exercise  of  a discretionary  power,  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  forces  committed  to  their  charge. 

The  Persian  Monarch  laid  siege  to  Pompeinpolis. 
which  he  threatened,  in  case  of  a protracted  resistance, 
to  visit  with  all  the  horrors  of  war.  Balista,  who  had 
risen  to  the  highest  honours  under  the  personal  com- 
mand of  Valerian,  assembled  such  troops  as  could  be 
drawn  together  without  loss  of  time,  and  attacked  the 
invaders  with  so  much  skill  and  resolution,  that  he 
compelled  them  to  relinquish  that  undertaking,  and 
break  up  their  camp.  The  retreat  of  an  Eastern  army 
soon  degenerates  into  a rout.  The  Romans,  pressing 
upon  the  rear  of  the  fugitives,  gave  them  no  opportunity 
to  rally,  and  at  length  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
them  recross  the  Euphrates,  enriched  indeed  with  spoil, 
but  stripped  of  all  the  w arlike  honours  which  they  had 
derived  from  their  late  successes,  t 

But  Supor  encountered  a still  more  formidable  enemy 
.n  Odenatus,  a noble  Senator  of  Palmyra,  who,  amidst 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  their  fortune,  remained  faithful  to 
Valerian  and  to  Gallienus.  The  zeal  of  this  Chief  was, 
moreover,  not  a little  sharpened  by  a personal  insult 
inflicted  upon  him  hy  the  Persian  King.  Desirous  to 
secure  at  least  the  forbcurancc  of  that  conqueror,  Ode- 
natus sent  to  him  a magnificent  present,  accompanied 
with  a letter  full  of  respect  and  submission  : but  the 
haughty  Monarchy  instead  of  being  softened  by  this  ex- 
pression of  good  will,  ordered  the  gift  to  he  thrown  into 
the  Euphrates,  and  returned  an  answer  breathing  the 


utmost  contempt  and  indignation.  “ Who  is  this  Ode-  Pul>Uo« 
natus,"  he  exclaimed,  " that  he  should  thus  dare  to  Liciniu* 
write  to  his  master?  If  he  would  obtain  any  mitigation  Galliemtt 
of  his  punishment,  let  him  prostrate  himself  at  the  foot  . u*'1’  U1*. 
of  my  Throne,  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  hack. 

Should  he  refuse  to  do  this,  no  mercy  shall  be  extended 
to  himself,  to  his  family,  or  to  his  devoted  Country." 

The  Palmyrian  Commander,  who  read  his  fate  in  the 
angry  message  of  Sapor,  immediately  took  the  field ; 
and,  falling  upon  the  enemy  before  they  recovered  from 
the  panic  inspired  into  them  by  the  cohorts  of  Balista, 
gained  a decisive  advantage  over  their  main  hody.  He 
burst  into  the  camp,  seized  the  treasure  and  the  concu- 
bines of  the  Prince,  dispersed  the  intimidated  soldiers, 
and  in  short  time  restored  Carrhte,  Nisibis,  and  all 
Mesopotamia  to  the  possession  of  the  Romans.  Trebel- 
lius  Pollio  informs  ns,  that  he  even  proceeded  so  far  as 
to  lay  siege  to  Ctesiphou,  with  the  view  of  liberating 
Valerian,  who  was  still  alive,  hut  that  neither  his  arms 
nor  his  entreaties  could  effect  his  benevolent  object.* 

The  events  now  mentioned  took  place  in  an  early  n*  tt>ur. 
part  of  the  reign  of  Gallienus;  immediately  after  which  per*  wbo 
there  follows  a scene  of  confusion  into  which  no  dili-  riuturiwd 
gence  or  arrangement  can  introduce  the  light  of  Hialo-  !i,,e  "‘’S1’ 
rical  order.  In  almost  every  Province  of  the  Empire,  4 leni“' 
the  Commander  of  the  Legions  was  raised  by  his  men  to 
the  rank  of  Auguxtux  ; and  hence,  at  one  period  in  this 
troubled  era,  there  were  as  many  Emperors  as  armies. 
Posthutnus  reigned  seven  years  in  Gaul ; Macrian  was 
acknowledged  Sovereign  in  Asia  ; Valens  assumed  the 
Purple  in  Achaia ; and  Ingenuus  was  hailed  Ruler  of 
Pannoiiia.  Macrian  foil  in  Illyricum,  whither  he  hud 
gone  to  vanquish  a rival,  leaving  his  youngest  son  in 
the  East  to  administer  the  Government.  Quietus,  the 
name  of  this  Prince,  was  attacked  by  Odenatus,  (who 
acted  as  a Lieutenant  of  Gallienus,)  and  slain  at  Emosa. 

Balista  assumed  the  vacant  sceptre,  which  he  succeeded 
in  retaining  three  years,  either  by  the  sufferance,  or  in 
dcfiunce  of  the  Palmyrian  General.  The  affairs  of 
Syria  being  thus  restored  to  some  degree  of  tranquillity, 

Odenatus  was  elevated  to  the  authority  of  a Sovereign, 
and  Gallienus  look  the  honours  of  a Triumph\jbr  the 
victories  gained  by  the  former  in  the  war  with  the 
Persians,  f 

It  is  a fancy  of  the  Historian Trcbellius  Pollio,  that  as 
Greece  had  to  bewail  the  domination  of  Thirty  Tyrants, 
so  the  Romans,  in  the  time  of  Gallienus,  were  visited 
with  a similar  calamity  in  the  persons  of  those  military 
usurpers  to  whom  we  have  already  made  allusion.  But 
the  number  fixed  upon  cannot  be  completed  unless  we 
include  in  it  the  names  of  certain  women  and  children, 
who  were,  in  a moment  of  disaffection  or  sport,  raised 
to  the  Imperial  title.  Instead,  however,  of  tracing  the 
progress  and  suppression  of  every  separate  revolt,  we 
shall  hold  it  sufficient  to  specify  the  names  of  the  leaders, 
and  of  the  Countries  wherein  they  respectively  arose. 

la  IUyricura  there  were  Deems  LnTms  Insenno*,  a.  a.  260. 

Quintus  Norms  KegUlitnat  ..  261. 

In  the  Eut M.  Fulfills  Mtcmnus 200. 

Servius  Aniens  262. 

In  Greece  ...» Lucius  Valerius  Valens  ....  201. 

L.  Calpurnius  P»o  Pregi  ....  261. 
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BHi;ripliy. 

In  Gaul 

M.  Cuoitia  lAtkwi  Ptribunin 

260. 

Juiiu,  Cassius  PoslhumiM  . . 

. i . . 

From 

t'lpiiis  Cornelius  l^rlianu* 
Mar.  u»  Auralina  Victorious  . . 

267. 

267. 

Lucitu  Aaraliua  VrctorintM  . . 

— 

260. 

P Peninw  Totricu*  

267. 

to 

In  Bmt 

266. 

In  Atnc*  

In  Inauiia  ....  . 

C.  Atimuv  TrcbellUnirt 

In  Pnntux  

263. 

In  Italy 

267. 

Thi  ir  1 ha-  To  these  w e may  add  the  names  of  Odenatus  of  Herodes 

rscien  u.d  j|j8  ho>i,  of  M®onius  his  nephew,  and  finally  of  Zenohiu 
^is  Quern  . bU|  ,|4J  Government  of  Palmyra  was  re- 
cognised by  Gallienus.  we  can  see  no  reason  for  insert- 
ing the 'legitimate  Sovereigns  of  that  Country  in  the  list 
of  tyrants  or  usurpers.  Indeed,  if  we  examine  with 
candour  the  conduct  of  those  commanders  to  whom 
the  stigma  of  usurpation  is  attached,  it  will  appear 
that  they  were  much  oftener  driven  into  rebellion  by 
their  fear*  than  by  any  impulse  of  ambition.  They 
dreaded  the  cruel  suspicions  of  Gallienus  and  the  capri- 
cious violence  of  their  own  troops.  If  the  dungeruus 
favour  of  the  Army  had  imprudently  declared  them 
deserving  of  the  Purple,  they  were  marked  for  sure 
destruction  ; and  in  such  circumstances,  even  prudence 
would  counsel  them  to  secure  u short  enjoyment  of 
Empire,  and  rather  to  try  the  fortune  of  war  than  to  sub- 
mit ingloriously  to  the  hand  of  an  executioner.  Never- 
theless, even  as  it  was,  of  the  nineteen  tyrants  who 
started  up  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  there  w as  not  one 
who  enjoyed  a life  of  peace,  or  a natural  death.* 

New  inva.  The  irruptions  of  the  Gothic  nations  were  so  frequently 
repeated  during  the  days  of  Gallienus,  that  it  is  very 
01,1  ’ difficult  to  determine  either  their  number  or  their  order. 

On  one  occasion  they  extended  their  ravages  to  the  very 
heart  of  Greece,  and  even  threatened  the  shores  of  Italy. 
Having  forced  a passage  into  the  Propontis,  or  sea  of 
Mannom.  they  landed  on  the  island  of  Cyzicus,  aud 
reduced  to  ruins  the  ancient  city  of  the  tame  name. 
Pushing  at  length  through  the  Hellespont,  and  dividing 
their  incursions  between  the  Asiatic  and  European 
coasts,  they  finally  anchored  their  fleet  hi  the  port  of 
Pirteus,  about  five  miles  distant  from  Athens.  An 
attempt  had  been  made,  by  an  Imperial  engineer,  to 
repair  the  walls  which  bad  lain  neglected  since  the 
conquest  of  Sylla;  hut  all  the  efforts  of  his  skill  proved 
ineffectual,  for  the  Barharians,  who  supplied  by  courage 
their  want  of  science,  soon  rendered  themselves  masters 
of  the  city  of  Cecrops.  The  bravery  of  the  Athenians, 
indeed,  revenged  the  shame  and  loss  inflicted  upon  their 
Country.  While  the  conquerors  were  occupied  with 
the  intemperate  joys  which  usually  followed  their  suc- 
cess, Dexippus  collected  a body  of  soldiers,  and  making 
a sudden  attack  upon  the  Gothic  flotilla,  which  was  hut 
slenderly  guarded,  succeeded  in  burning  it  to  ashes. 
This  exploit,  though  little  regarded  at  Uie  moment,  con- 
tributed very  materially  to  die  ultimate  failure  of  the 
expedition.  The  Barbarians,  in  die  mean  time,  it  is  true, 
incensed  at  being  cut  off  from  the  means  of  retreat,  gave 
vent  to  their  wrath  in  more  extended  devastations. 
The  smoke  of  burning  cities  rose  in  every  part  ofGreece. 
Thebes,  Argos,  Corinth,  and  Sparta,  once  so  powerful 
and  warlike,  were  not  able  to  meet  the  invaders  in  the 
field,  nor  even  to  defend  their  fortifications.  The  havoc 
of  fire  and  sword  spread  from  the  remotest  islands  of  the 
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/Kgean  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic ; and  it  was  not  until 
this  ferocious  enemy  had  advanced  within  sight  of  Italy* 
that  Gallienus  allowed  himself  to  be  awakened  from  his 
dream  of  security.* 

The  appearance  of  a Roman  army  first  alarmed  and 
afterwards  divided  the  Gothic  hordes.  Having  lost  their 
ships,  some  of  them  attempted  to  return  homeward 
through  Mu*da  and  across  the  Danutie ; while  others, 
weary  of  adventures  or  unwilling  to  engage  in  unequal 
war,  entered  into  alliance  with  Gallienus  and  abandoned 
the  national  confederacy.  We  arc  not  without  suspi- 
cion, that  in  the  works  of  the  several  annalists  and 
compilers  from  which  we  collect  our  materials,  we  have 
been  condemned  to  rend  in  various  forms  more  than 
one  account  of  the  same  campaign.  The  general  idea 
that  results  from  a comparison  of  their  different  narra- 
tives is,  that  all  the  Provinces  of  Illyricutn  and  Asia 
Minor,  the  islunds  and  even  the  continent  of  Greece 
were  continually  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  Gothic 
and  German  nations,  who  poured  in  u|>on  them  both 
by  sen  aud  land  ; sometimes  passing  the  Danube,  some- 
times enteriifg  by  the  mouth  of  that  great  river,  nnd 
sometimes  crossing  the  Euxine  sea;  and  in  the  engage- 
ments which  they  fought  were  sometimes  defeated  and 
sometimes  victorious,  hut  were  never  daunted  nor  com- 
pletely destroyed.  We  find,  in  particular,  that  the 
Temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus,  was  plundered  and 
burnt  by  those  Barbarians  ; that  ancient  Ilium,  always 
unfortunate,  suffered  from  them  the  Mime  calamities 
which  were  brought  upon  it  by  the  Greeks  many  Ages 
before;  that  they  sucked  the  city  of  Chalcedon  also, 
and  reduced  it  to  so  deplorable  a condition,  that,’  three 
hundred  years  after,  it  still  retained  marks  of  their 
fury  ; and  finally,  that  all  Trajan's  conquests  beyond  the 
Danube  were  wrested  from  the  Homans,  and  became 
again  the  property  of  the  Northern  tribes.t 

The  name  of  < tdrnatus  in,  by  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  Augustan  History,  connected  with  the  repulse  of 
the  Goths.  Of  this  fact  there  remains  no  satisfactory 
evidence  ; but  it  admits  not  of  any  doubt,  that  the 
Sovereign  of  Palmyra  fell  soon  afterwards  by  the  hand 
of  domestic  treason,  in  which  his  Queen,  Zenohiu,  was 
suspected  to  have  had  a share.  Galliums  made  n 
fruitless  attempt  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  faithful 
ally.  Ileraclian,  to  whom  was  confided  the  command 
of  the  Syrian  Legions,  attacked  the  widow  of  Odenatus. 
but,  after  a sanguinary  conflict,  he  was  obliged  to 
return  w ith  the  shattered  remains  of  a defeated  army.* 

Aureolus,  meanwhile,  who  had  been  left  in  Italy  at 
the  head  of  a considerable  force,  assumed  the  Purple 
and  displayed  the  standard  of  rebellion.  This  intelli- 
gence induced  Gallienus  to  leave  Illyricum,  whence  he 
was  soon  afterwards  followed  by  his  two  Generals, 
Marcian  and  Claudius,  who  joined  him  when  engaged 
in  the  siege  of  Milan,  into  which  the  usurper  had  thrown 
himself.  But  they  entered  his  camp,  not  to  strengthen 
his  hands  nor  to  promote  his  interests.  The  Empire  could 
no  longer  tolerate  the  vicious  imbecility  of  a Prince, 
whose  conduct  reflected  upon  it  infamy  and  loss;  on 
which  account,  the  Commanders  just  named,  with  Ilcra- 
clian,  the  Pnetorian  Prefect,  agreed  to  take  away  his  life, 
nnd  transfer  the  Imperial  Sceptre  to  more  worthy  hands. 
Por  this  purpose  a false  alarm  was  given,  that  the  enemy 
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ftincraptiy.  were  about  to  make  a sally,  which  immediately  roused 
Gullicnus  from  his  table  or  hi*  bed  *,  when,  issuing  forth 
From  |t)  djrect  die  movement  of  hi*  troops,  he  was  shot  with 
D’  an  arrow  aimed  at  him  by  a Dalmatian  horseman.  His 
^l>-  brother  Valerian,  who  had  been  associated  with  him  in 
the  Government,  and  his  son  Salomons,  who  enjoyed 
And  of  hU  **ie  ,'t*e  ^aaar*  soon  afterwards  fell  victims  to  the 
«?■  and  popular  resentment.  The  news  of  his  death,  indeed, 
brother.  was  received  at  Rome  with  transports  of  joy.  The 
Senate  and  People  vied  with  one  another  in  expressing 


their  detestation  of  his  memory,  and  in  visiting  his  I’uLHu* 
crimes  upon  his  family  and  relations.  Hence,  the  first  Gciuiiw 
exercise  of  authority,  on  the  part  of  the  new  Emperor,  Gdlwms 
was  directed  to  the  protection  of  the  Tyrant's  friends  ; a 
token  of  clemency  which  inspired  the  best  hopes  rela-  Kroiii 

live  to  the  spirit  of  the  ensuing  reign,  and  contrasted  A 
most  advantageously  with  the  vindictive  temper  which  260 
had  stained  the  ten  preceding  years  with  terror  and  jr, 
bloodshed.*  269. 


MARCUS  AURELIUS  CLAUDIUS  II.  AUGUSTUS. 

PROM  A.  D.  269  TO  270. 


Biography.  Claudius,  being  the  second  of  the  name  who  had 
ascended  the  Imperial  Throne,  is  usually  distinguished 
From  by  the  epithet  of  Gothicu*,  which  he  derived  from  a vtc- 
K‘  u*  lory  gained  over  those  Barbarians.  He  is  said  to  have 
269.  been  of  Illyrian  extraction,  and  he  was  certainly  one  of 
* .hose  whose  merits  stand  higher  than  their  genealogy ; 

» * for  we  find  hitn  in  the  reign  of  Dedal  serving  in  the 

o/Cbudiut.  quality  of  Tribune,  without  any  other  distinction  be- 
sides that  of  professional  ability  and  zeal.  The  means 
by  w hich  he  raised  himself  to  the  Empire  did  not  escape 
condemnation  ; for  in  taking  away  the  life  of  Gallienus, 
lie  was  forgetful  of  the  obligations  which  he  owed  to 
the  House  of  Valerian,  the  hiost  active  of  his  patrons. 
But  it  has  been  observed  in  bis  defence,  that  his  oppo- 
sition would  not  have  prevented  the  catastrophe  which 
he  was  induced  to  countenance;  and,  moreover,  that 
bis  participation  in  this  crime  was  the  only  stain  in  his 
public  life.  In  all  other  matters  he  justly  deserves  the 
praise  that  is  due  to  real  magnanimity,  true  patriotism, 
a strict  love  of  justice,  a noble  simplicity  of  manners, 
bravery  and  good  conduct  in  war,  and  a wise  and 
gentle  government  in  peace.* 

He  defeat*  The  Letter  in  which  he  announced  hts  accession  to 
Aurtolus.  the  Throne,  was  received  by  the  Senators  with  much 
delight,  and  answered  with  a corresponding  enthusiasm. 
« Claudius  Augustus,"  said  they,  44  we  arc  confident  we 
shall  find  in  you  a fulher,  a brother,  and  a friend : you 
are  a deserving  Member  of  the  Senate  ; and  the  Empire 
acknowledge*  you  for  a Head  worthy  of  its  greatness.” 
Before  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  he  thought  it  expedient 
to  determine  the  pretensions  of  Aureolus,  who  still  kept 
possession  of  Milan,  and  claimed  the  allegiance  due  to 
the  Master  of  the  Roman  World.  A battle  ensued,  in 
which  the  usurper  wus  defeated  and  slain.  The  accounts 
of  hi*  death  arc  indeed  various  ; hut  it  is  agreed  on  ail 
hands,  that  if  he  did  not  fall  in  the  field,  he  was  des- 
patched immediately  afterwards  by  the  victorious  sol- 
diers ; w ho  conjectured,  perhaps,  that  such  an  instance 
of  forward  zeal  would  not  prove  unacceptable  to  the 
Imperial  Commander.  The  sincerity  of  Claudius  has 
therefore  been  questioned,  when  he  bewailed  the  fate 
of  a rival,  whose  life  could  not  but  appear  incompatible 
with  his  ow  n security  and  repose.  He  erected  a monu- 
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ment  to  commemorate  the  fame  of  his  companion  in  Manu< 
arms ; and  declared  in  a Greek  epitaph,  which  is  still  Aurelius 
extant,  thut  he  meant  to  save  the  unfortunate  Aureolus,  Claudius  II. 
but  was  prevented  by  the  troops  into  whose  hands  he  AuSua*“*- 
had  fallen.  The  tomb,  if  we  may  confide  in  the  accu-  S“" 
racy  of  Tillemont,  continues  to  distinguish  a spot  upon  tl>m 
the  river  Adda,  between  Milan  and  Bergamo,  anciently  2fjg 
known  by  the  name  of  Pon*  Aurcoli,  and  which,  in  its  to  ’ 
present  appellation  of  Pontirolo,  hears  an  intelligible  270. 
reference  to  the  event  that  we  have  just  described,  t 
Nothing  now  remained  to  prevent  Claudius  from 
repairing  to  Rome,  to  enjoy  the  congratulations  of  his 
subjects,  who  could  not  find  terms  in  which  to  express 
the  joy  that  his  presence  every  where  excited.  But  the 
Km|>cror  was  too  wise  to  devote  much  of  his  time  to 
the  laudatory  ceremonials  which  followed  his  entrance 
into  the  Capital.  Law  had  been  despised,  and  justice 
trampled  under  the  foot  of  power;  lie  therefore  pro- 
ceeded without  delay  to  redress  injuries  which  had  been 
already  inflicted,  and  to  enact  such  statutes  as  might 
prevent  their  repetition.  He  was,  however,  soon 
obliged  to  relinquish  that  pacific  occupation.  Tetricus 
had  seized  with  his  rebellious  army  the  Provinces  of  the 
West.  The  centre  of  the  Empire  was  harassed  hy  the 
incessant  inroads  of  the  Goths;  while  Zenobin,  in  the 
East,  not  satisfied  with  the  territory  which  her  husband 
had  possessed,  extended  her  dominions  by  conquest, 
and  even  forced  Egypt  to  acknowledge  her  power. 

His  attention  was  directed  to  these  three  enemies  at 
once ; hut  the  Scythian  invaders,  as  they  were  more 
active  than  the  other  two,  seemed  to  demand  a more 
prompt  and  determined  resistance.  J 

The  return  of  the  Barbarians  on  the  present  occasion,  y,rPW  jnl3. 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  injudicious  levity  with  which  «ioa  of 
they  were  treated  by  the  Imperial  Lieutenants,  when  Godn. 
they  were  dispersed  ill  Illyricum  by  Uallienus,  during 
his  last  expedition.  Claudius,  who  at  that  period  com- 
manded in  M<Esia  or  Pannonia,  proposed  to  cut  off 
their  scattered  bands,  and  prevent  them  from  crossing 
the  Danube ; but  Marcias,  who  served  in  the  same 


* Zo«im.  Ub.  i.  p.  651.  Aural.  Victor,  Bfk.  Zomur.  lib.  til  e.  24. 

p.6Hl 

t Trebrll.  Pott.  Trigint.  Tgran.  AurcL  Victor. 

; Zomr.  lib.  xii  c 26.  p.  635.  TWML  Ml.  in  CA*-«fc 
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Country  as  his  colleague,  would  not  concur  in  a mea- 
sure which  appeared  more  cruel  than  expedient.  The 
facility  and  impunity  with  which  they  were  thus  allowed 
to  carry  away  loads  of  spoil,  could  not  but  encourage 
them  to  renew  their  depredations;  and  the  successor  of 
Gallienus,  accordingly,  hud  no  sooner  mounted  the 
Throne  than  lie  received  information  that  a confederacy 
of  the  Gothic  Tribes  had  invaded  the  Empire,  to  the 
amount  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  fighting 
men,  and  two  thousand  ships. # 

Embarking  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ni  ester,  anciently 
called  the  Tyrus,  they  sailed  southward  along  the  coast, 
committing  ravages  as  they  proceeded  upon  such  towns 
as  lay  within  a convenient  distance,  until  at  length 
they  reached  the  Thracian  Bosphorus.  Being  repulsed 
at  Cyzicus  and  Byzantium,  they  steered  for  the  gulf 
of  Thessalonica.  That  city  was  exposed  to  the 
miseries  of  a siege  ; but  neither  it  nor  Cussandraea, 
which  was  likewise  beleaguered,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  No  place  of  consequence,  indeed,  except 
Athens,  was  subjected  to  the  horror  and  disgrace  of 
actual  capture ; but,  while  the  main  Body  of  the  army 
was  employed  in  investing  the  greater  towns  the  fleet 
supplied  the  means  of  inflicting  much  distress  upon  the 
shores  of  Thessaly  and  of  Greece,  the  Islands  of  Crete, 
Rhodes,  and  Cyprus,  and  upon  nil  the  maritime  parts 
of  Pamphylia.t 

The  Goths  were  still  before  Thessalonica  when  Clau- 
dius appeared  in  Greece.  Intimidated  by  his  military 
reputation  not  less  than  by  the  formidable  armament 
which  he  bod  under  his  command,  they  raised  the  siege 
and  retired  into  the  Northern  parts  of  Macedonia.  The 
Emperor  followed  in  their  steps  towards  the  Danube,  be- 
yond which  they  had  meant  to  continue  their  retreat ; and 
it  was  not  before  they  reached  Naissus,  in  Scrvia,  that 
he  could  overtake  their  fugitive  hordes.  There  a battle 
ensued  which  was  long  and  obstinately  disputed,  until 
victory  at  length  declared  in  favour  of  the  Homans. 
Fifty  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  slain,  and  the  rest 
resumed  their  flight ; but  Claudius  was  now  resolved  to 
make  an  exumplc  of  the  vanquished  Barbarians,  and  to 
visit  them  with  so  severe  a chastisement,  that  the  remem- 
brance of  it  might  for  a time  confine  them  to  their 
woods  and  marshes.  He  therefore  renewed  his  pursuit 
and  brought  them  again  to  action.  The  Goths  rallied 
their  scattered  forces,  constructed  a rampart  of  their 
waggons,  and  received  with  determined  bravery  the 
onset  of  the  victors.  After  a desperate  conflict,  success 
once  more  attended  the  Imperial  arms;  while  such  of 
the  enemy  as  survived,  finding  their  retreat  entirely  cut 
off,  fell  back  upon  Macedonia,  in  the  hope,  perhaps,  of 
reaching  their  fleet  on  the  coast.  Claudius,  by  means 
of  a rapid  movement  effected  by  bis  cavalry,  threw  him- 
self between  them  and  the  sea;  the  infantry,  at  the 
same  time,  pressing  upon  their  rear,  and  allowing  them 
no  leisure  for  repose  or  for  consultation.  But  even  in 
the  deplorable  circumstances  to  which  they  were  now 
reduced,  the  fierceness  and  valour  of  the  Barbarians 
rendered  them  extremely  formidable  to  the  conquerors. 


• Zonar.  lib.  i.  p.  652. 

t TrebelL  P«»1L  **  Claud.  Zoom.  lib.  i.  p,  663.  Aram.  Marcel, 
lib.  uiL 


They  rushed  upon  the  Roman  font  with  such  fury,  that  Mar™« 
they  threw  them  into  disorder,  cut  a considerable  hotly  Aurelius 
of  them  in  pieces,  and  probably  would  have  secured  a^aud»u»II. 
complete  victory,  had  not  the  horsemen,  informed  of  the  ^Eurtu<- 
danger  with  which  the  Legions  were  surrounded,  re-  N-7vonT^ 
traced  their  steps  and  appeared  in  the  field  of  battle.  A D 
The  fate  of  the  Goths  was  now  inevitable.  A succession 
of  defeats  had  greatly  thinned  their  number* ; the  to 
ablest  of  their  leaders  had  fallen;  their  baggage  and  270. 
provisions  wen*  taken  or  destroyed,  aiu.  a powerful  ene- 
my occupied  the  groutld  over  w hich  they  hafl  meditated 
to  effect  their  escape.  Enable  lo  hazard  another 
engagement,  or  even  to  continue  longer  together,  they 
resolved  to  seek  for  safety  amid  the  passes  of  Mount 
Ha'mus ; when*  famine  and  disease  consummated  in 
a short  time  the  process  of  destruction  which  the  sword 
of  Claudius  had  commenced.  A Letter  from  the  Emperor 
to  Brorchus,  the  Governor  of  Illyrieum,  describes  the 
extent  of  hts  victory,  and  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
Gothic  warriors.  **  We  have  destroyed  three  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  Goths,  and  sunk  two  thousand 
ships.  The  rivers  are  covered  with  bucklers,  and  the 
shores  with  large  swords  and  small  lances.  The  plains 
an*  hid  under  heaps  of  .slain.  Every  road  is  stained 
with  blood.  We  have  taken  so  many  female  prisoners, 
that  every  Soldier  in  our  army  can  claim  two  or  three 
to  serve  us  slaves.”* 

The  flotilla,  in  the  meantime,  sought  the  coast  of T]'*ir 
Macedonia,  in  order  to  n*join  the  army  which  had  taken  ' 
shelter  in  that  Province.  But  the  army  no  longer 
existed,  either  to  protect  or  to  cooperate  with  the  more 
fortunate  nuirauders,  w ho  had  filled  their  ships  w ith  the 
spoils  of  Greece  and  of  Asia.  In  the  uncertainty  which 
prevailed  respecting  the  lot  of  their  countrymen,  the 
soldiers  landed,  with  the  view  of  sharing  their  triumphs 
or  of  alleviating  their  misfortunes  ; a resolution  which 
only  tended  lo  accomplish  the  entire  ruin  of  their  cause 
by  land  as  well  as  by  sea.  Their  vessels,  abandoned 
by  those  who  had  been  left  to  protect  them,  were  burned 
or  sunk ; while  the  crews,  unable  to  penetrate  into  an 
enemy’s  country,  when*  every  thing  opposed  them,  were 
obliged  to  disperse  and  throw  themselves  on  the  mercy 
of  the  inhabitants.  An  epidemic  sickness,  which  tracked 
the  progress  of  this  sanguinary  war,  relieved  the  greater 
number  from  the  restraints  ol  captivity ; and  it  was 
remarked,  that  after  the  lapse  of  a single  winter,  only  a 
very  few  of  the  invading  host  remained,  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  their  friends  or  to  attest  the  triumph  of  their 
enemies,  t 

But  the  same  disease  which  proved  fatal  to  so  many  Death  of 
Goths  did  not  spare  their  conqueror.  Claudius  was  Claudiu* 
seized  with  its  worst  symptoms,  at  Sirmium,  in  the 
month  of  Mureh  in  the  year  270.  where  he  soon  after- 
wards expired,  amid  the  unfeigned  lamentations  of  the 
whole  army-  During  his  illness  he  is  said  to  have 
convened  the  princijiul  Officers,  Civil  as  well  as  military, 
and  in  their  presence  to  have  recommended  Aureliun,  one 
of  his  Generals,  as  the  most  deserving  of  the  Throne, 
and  the  best  qualified  to  execute  the  great  design  which 
he  himself  had  been  permitted  only  to  undertake. 


* Zonar.  lib.  xii.  c.  26.  p.  635.  AurH.  Victor,  Epit. 
f Zoum.  lib.  i.  p.  653.  Zonar.  lib.  xii.  c.  26.  p.  635. 
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Aurelias,  a Soldier  of  Fortune,  owed  his  elevation  to 
merit  mid  not  to  birth.  His  father  is  said  to  have  been 
a small  farmer  at  Sirtnium,  a town  in  one  of  the  Illyrian 
Provinces,  and  to  have  occupied  a piece  of  ground  which 
belonged  to  Aurelius,  a rich  Senator.  The  future  Em- 
peror of  Rome  entered  the  anny  a»  a private ; rose 
through  the  successive  ranks  of  Centurion,  Tribune, 
Legionary  Pnefcct,  and  General ; and  during  the  Gothic 
war,  under  Claudius,  we  find  him  discharging  the  im- 
portant office  of  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Cavalry. 
He  was  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  vigorous  men  of 
his  Age.  Devoted  from  his  earliest  days  to  military  exer- 
cises, he  excelled  all  his  companions  in  horsemanship, 
in  darting  the  javelin,  and  in  a dexterous  use  of  the 
sword.  Nor  was  he  less  distinguished  lor  the  regularity 
of  his  discipline,  and  his  assiduity  in  pointing  out  the 
wuy  by  which  others  might  attain  the  same  honours 
with  himself;  he  exhorted  the  young  officers  to 
keep  a watchful  eye  over  the  conduct  of  the  Soldiery. 
“ Let  not  any  one  rob,  nor  extort,  nor  injure  the  pro- 
perty which  falls  into  his  hands.  Let  all  learn  to  be 
satisfied  with  their  allowances  ; or,  if  more  be  necessary, 
let  them  draw  it  from  the  blood  of  their  enemies,  and 
not  from  the  tears  of  their  fellow  subjects.** 

The  beginning  of  his  reign  suffered  a momentary  dis- 
turbance from  the  ambition  of  Quintillus.  a brother  of 
the  late  Emperor.  This  unfortunate  Commander,  being 
left  with  the  charge  of  a body  of  troops  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Aquilcia,  was  by  them  raised  to  the  Purple 
as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Claudius  had  expired  ; 
but,  owing  the  favourable  opinion  in  which  he  was 
held  to  an  amiable  disposition  rather  than  to  splendid 
talents,  he  soon  confessed  himself  unequal  to  dispute 
the  Sovereignty  with  Aurelian,  and  accordingly  submit- 
ted to  a voluntary  death,  after  swaying  an  unhonoured 
sceptre  only  seventeen  days.t 

Aurelian  had  scarcely  received  at  Rome  the  confir- 
mation of  his  title,  as  Muster  of  the  Empire,  when  in- 
telligence was  brought  to  him  that  the  Goths  had  again 
poured  a host  of  invaders  into  Pannonia.  The  death 
of  Cluudius  is  supposed  to  have  revived  their  hopes ; 
and  desirous  perhaps,  to  rescue  or  to  avenge  such  of 
their  Countrymen  as  were  still  enduring  the  pains  of 
captivity  in  the  Roman  Provinces,  they  ventured  once 
more  on  the  chances  of  wur.  Aurelian  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  Legions  in  Illyricuin,  and  advanced  in 
search  of  the  plunderers.  A bloody  and  most  obstinate 
battle  took  place,  which  was  terminated  only  by  the 
approach  of  night;  and  when  the  dawn  of  the  following 
day  enabled  each  Commander  to  estimate  his  loss,  both 
parties  were  more  willing  to  enter  into  a Treaty  than  to 
renew  so  dreadful  a conflict.  Peace  was  concluded  on 
terms  mutually  advantageous.  The  Goths  were  allowed 
to  retire  beyond  the  Danube  without  molestation,  and 
to  occupy  the  Province  of  Daciu,  now  conceded  to 


them  by  the  Romans ; while,  in  return,  they  bound  Lueiu* 
themselves  to  supply  to  the  latter  two  thousand  cavalry  Domitiu* 
to  serve  under  the  Imperial  Generals,  and  to  give  a 
errtain  number  of  young  men  and  maidens,  the  children  v ^ . 

of  their  principal  men,  as  hostages  of  the  due  perform-  |rroni 
ance  of  the  Treaty.  The  youths  Aurelian  trained  in  the  a.  d. 
exercise  of  arms,  and  near  his  own  person ; to  the  27t>. 
damsels  he  gave  n liberal  education  ; and  by  bestowing  to 
them  in  marriage  on  some  of  his  most  deserving  275. 
Officers,  he  gradually  introduced  between  the  two 
nations  the  closest  and  most  endearing  connections.* 

But  the  Empire  soon  received  a greater  shock  from  Invasion  by 
a confederacy  of  the  German  nations  on  the  upper  ,ir,min 
Danube.  An  army,  consisting  of  forty  thousand  horse 
and  douhle  that  number  of  infantry,  made  an  incursion 
within  the  Rhartiau  border,  and  even  menaced  the  Nor- 
thern parts  of  Italy.  A slight  advantage  gained  over 
one  of  theTribes  by  Aurelian,  induced  the  former  to  pro- 
pose terms  of  Peace ; but  as  the  power  of  Rome  was 
not  yet  sufficiently  humbled  to  receive  conditions  from 
Burbariun  Ambassadors,  the  war  was  renewed  with 
increased  animosity  and  vigour.  The  Emperor,  not 
content  with  the  prospect  of  driving  hack  the  invaders, 
determined  to  imitate  the  manoeuvre  of  Claudius;  and, 
by  preventing  their  retreat,  destroy  them  in  a body. 

With  this  view,  lie  conducted  his  army  through  the 
mountain  passes,  and  occupied  a strong  position  be 
tween  the  Afcmanni  and  their  native  Country  ; so  that, 
had  ihe  frontiers  of  Italy  been  protected  by  a compe- 
tent strength,  it  is  very  probable  that  bis  design  would 
have  been  crowned  with  entire  success.  But  no  sooner 
did  the  Germans  find  that  their  march  towards  the 
Danube  was  obstructed,  than  they  turned  their  faces 
once  more  to  the  South,  forced  the  barriers  of  the  Italian 
States,  and  at  length  encamped  their  army  in  the 
plains  of  Milan. 

Aurelian  posted  to  the  relief  of  his  Country,  carrying  And  defeat 
with  him  a chosen  Body  of  auxiliaries  the  Vandal  of 
cavalry,  and  all  the  Praetorian  Guards,  who  had  served  Kl>®,a‘i 
in  the  wars  of  Mcesia  and  Pannonia.  He  found  the 
enemy  near  Placentia,  and  prepared  to  attack  them  on 
the  following  day.  But  more  intent,  it  should  seem,  in 
pursuing  his  own  designs  than  in  guarding  against  those 
of  the  enemy,  he  allowed  himself  to  fail  into  a snare 
which  was  spread  for  him,  and  lost,  in  a hopeless  flight, 
the  greater  part  of  his  army.  So  great  was  the  conster- 
nation produced  by  this  disaster,  that  every  one  saw 
in  it  the  approaching  dissolution  of  the  Empire.  The 
Sibylline  Rooks  were  consulted.  Processions  were 
ordered,  mid  Sacrifices  were  offered  up,  to  uvert  the 
vengeance  of  Heaven,  and  to  postpone  the  ruin  of  the 
Imperial  City.  A second  battle  was  fought  with  German* 
better  auspices  near  Faro  in  Umbria  ; and  a thin!  with  t*p*Ued. 
still  greater  effect,  near  Pavia,  or  in  the  plain  of  the 
ancient  Ticinum.t 


• Vofiuc.  in  Aurtt.  c.  3.  Eulrop  lib.  ix.  Aurel.  Victor,  de 
Orniniw;  et  Aurcl.  Wtor,  Epii. 
f Vopuc.  mi  A*rH.  17.  Eulrop. 


• Zoiwr.  lib.  xii.  c.  27.  p.  636.  Zosim.  lib.  i.  p.  655.  Devipp. 
//f.  p,  7 , Amm.  Marcel  Lb.  ini. 
f Vopiic.  in  Aurti.  jmhma  Aurvt.  Victor,  Efit. 
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The  nlarm  excited  in  the  Capital  by  the  German  in- 
vasion. suggested  to  Aurelian  the  expediency  of  repair- 
ing the  walls  and  renewing  the  fortifications.  From 
the  days  of  Hannibal  five  hundred  years  hail  elapsed, 
during  which  Rome  hod  not  had  occasion  to  dread  any 
foreign  enemy.  Confiding  her  safety  to  the  arras  of 
her  soldiers  and  to  the  vigilance  of  her  frontier  camps, 
she  had  allowed  her  ancient  walls  to  crumble  down,  and 
her  battlements  to  become  level  with  the  earth.  The 
Emperor  coidd  not  conceal  from  himself,  that  in  the  pre- 
sent greut  change  of  circumstances,  the  courage  of  his 
people  required  assistance  from  the  Arts  of  the  mechanic 
and  the  engineer;  on  which  account  he  proceeded  to 
surround  the  City  with  a fence  more  than  twenty  mites 
in  length,  and  constructed  with  such  skill  and  materials 
as  could  resist  the  sudden  attack  of  a Barbarian  army. 
The  popular  estimate  is,  indeed,  considerably  higher ; 
and  Vopiscus  does  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  the  walls 
begun  by  Aurelian  and  finished  by  Probus,  extended  to 
fifty  thousand  paces.  But  how  extensive  soever  they  may 
have  been,  it  was  at  best  a melancholy  labour,  inasmuch 
as  the  fortification  of  the  Capital  betrayed  the  decline  of 
the  Empire,  and  pointed  to  the  coming  of  those  evil 
days  when  savage  strength  should  overcome  for  a time 
the  Arts  and  policy  of  civilized  Europe.* 

But  the  patriolic  cares  of  Aureliun  were  not  confined 
to  Italy.  It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  Spain, 
Britain,  and  Gaul,  were  in  the  hands  of  Tetricus,  who 
appears  to  have  succeeded  without  opposition  to  the 
power  of  Posthumus  in  those  Countries  ; and  the  East, 
which  had  been  neglected  siuce  the  fall  of  Gullienus, 
now  acknowledged  the  Sovereignty  of  the  ambitious 
Zenobia.  It  remains  doubtful  to  which  of  the  two 
former  Provinces  the  Emperor  first  directed  his  atten- 
tion. Eutropius  and  Eusebius  relate  that  he  began  by 
subduing  his  rival  beyond  the  Alps;  while  Trebdlius 
Pollio,  Vopiscus,  and  the  two  authors  who  are  known 
under  the  common  name  of  Aurelius  Victor,  assert  that 
he  gave  precedence,  in  hit  scheme  of  conquest,  to  the 
heroic  Queen  of  Palmyra.  As  convenience  seems  to 
require  that  we  should  follow  the  authority  of  the 
former,  we  shall  adopt  the  arrangement  of  Eutropius, 
without  minutely  inquiring  into  the  grounds  upon  which 
it  rests. f 

Tetricus,  it  would  appear,  had,  during  five  or  six 
years,  exercised  in  Gaul  a reluctant  and  ungrateful 
Sovereignty,  the  slave  of  the  Legions  rather  than  their 
master,  and,  at  once,  the  organ  and  the  victim  of  their 
licentiousness.  Disgusted  with  a situation  from  which 
he  had  no  direct  means  of  extricating  himself,  he  en- 
tered into  a secret  correspondence  with  Aurelian,  whom 
he  entreated  to  resume,  with  a competent  force,  the 
Government  of  the  Western  Provinces.  Tetricus,  af- 
fecting to  aim  at  the  Imperial  Crown,  induced  his 
soldiers  to  take  the  field  in  (hat  cause.  They  obeyed, 
but  it  was  only  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
the  Emperor;  for  no  sooner  had  the  two  armies  en- 
gaged near  Chalons  on  the  river  Manic,  than  the  Com- 
mander of  the  rebels  passed  over  to  the  enemy  and  left 
them  to  their  fate.  The  Gallic  Legions,  though  dis- 
ordered and  alarmed  by  the  unexpected  treachery  of 
their  Chief,  defended  themselves  with  the  greatest 
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valour,  till  they  were  nearly  all  cut  in  pieces.  The  Lucius 
Franks  and  other  auxiliaries,  who  had  served  under  the  Pomhius 
Roman  standard  since  the  usurpation  of  Posthumus,  Auraliaous 
finding  that  the  arms  of  Aurelian  could  no  longer  he  v . 

opposed,  retired  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  left  the  Trans-  pnim 
alpine  Kingdoms  to  enjoy  an  unbroken  tranquillity.*  A-  Ui 

His  successes  in  Gaul  enabled  Aurelian  to  carry  au  270. 

undivided  power  against  Zenobia,  who,  availing  herself  to 
of  the  distractions  of  the  Empire,  had  already  esta-  275. 
bushed  her  sway  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Nile.  Chancier 
Historians  have  delighted  to  dwell  on  the  personal 
attractions  and  the  high  mental  endowments  of  this 
Syrian  Princess.  Claiming  a descent  from  the  Grecian 
Kings  of  Egypt,  she  is  said  to  have  equalled  the 
Ptolemies  in  learning,  and  surpassed  Cleopatra  in 
beauty.  The  gravest  writers  disdain  not  to  extol  her 
dark  expressive  eyes,  and  her  teeth  of  pearly  whiteness, 
her  melodious  voice  and  her  fine  complexion.  It  is  of 
more  importance  to  relate,  that  the  superior  faculties 
which  she  derived  from  Nature  %vere  improved  by  study 
and  sharpened  by  constant  exercise ; that  she  had  a fine 
perception  of  the  excellencies  of  Poetical  and  Histori- 
cal composition ; und  that  she  possessed  a perfect 
knowledge  of  the  Greek,  the  Syriac,  and  the  Egyptian 
languages.t 

The  death  of  Odenatus  put  an  end  to  the  authority  Sbe  assert* 
which  Palmyra  enjoyed  as  a favoured  Province  of  the  llcr  ‘n,le’ 
Empire,  and  as  a rew  ord  for  the  valuable  services  of  her  pvadeucc. 
chief.  But  Zenobia,  having  tasted  the  pleasure  of  abso- 
lute rule,  refused  to  surrender  the  delegated  power  which 
her  husband  had  employed  so  beneficially.  She  set 
Gallicnus  and  the  Senate  ut  defiance,  and  even  worsted 
an  army  which  they  had  sent  to  compel  her  to  submis- 
sion. Claudius,  whose  whole  strength  was  required 
against  the  Goths,  connived  at  the  ambiguous  policy  of 
the  Eastern  Queen  ; and  regarding  her  defence  of  the 
Sy  rian  frontiers  from  the  incursions  of  the  Persians  as  a 
sufficient  compensation  for  the  want  of  entire  allegiance, 
he  did  not  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  her  reign.  Aure- 
lian, however,  when  he  found  that  she  hid  added  to 
her  native  dominions,  not  only  the  fertile  Kingdom  of 
Egypt,  but  also  the  Provinces  of  Bithynia  and  Cappa- 
docia, could  no  longer  allow  her  pretensions  to  puss 

unquestioned.  I 

It  appears  to  have  been  in  the  second  year  after  his  Aurelian  d®. 
accession,  that  this  Emperor  assumed  the  command  of  cUiesww 
the  Asiatic  Legions,  His  march  through  Illyricum  was  k*r- 

distinguished  by  several  advantages  over  the  Scythian 
Tribes,  which,  under  various  names,  still  continued  to 
harass  the  Northern  borders  of  the  Empire.  At  his 
approach.  Bithynia  resumed  its  obedience,  and  Ancyra, 
the  Capital  of  Galatia,  opened  its  gates  without  resist- 
ance. Tyana,  the  birth  place  of  Apollonius,  preferred 
the  hazard  of  a siege ; and  when  it  was  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  Aureliun,  by  the  perfidy  of  one  of  the  in- 
habitants, he  spared  it  for  the  sake  of  the  Philosopher 
with  whose  name  it  was  associated  in  the  annals  of 
Literature.  Zenobia  soon  perceived  that  she  must 
fight  for  her  independence  in  Syria  and  not  in  Asia 
Minor.  She  advanced  to  Antioch  ; hut  having  sus- 
tained a repulse  from  the  Roman  cavalry,  she  retired 
towards  the  Desert,  and  concentrated  her  forces  at 
Emesa.  Aurelian  pursued  the  broken  Plainly ren ions 
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bi«»2r»|K»iy.  (ill  he  completed  their  discomfiture  under  the  walls 
v— v-— ' of  that  City,  and  compelled  their  Sovereign  to  take 
From  refuge  in  her  Capital.  The  strength  of  the  fortifi- 
*•  cations,  and  the  ample  stores  of  provisions  and  umrmini- 
-70.  tion  with  which  she  haw!  supplied  the  garrison,  gave  her 
reason  to  hope  that  she  could  hold  out  till  famine  or 
the  climate  should  drive  the  victor*  from  the  depth  of 
the  wilderness  which  surrounded  her  seat  of  Govern- 
ment,* 

Her  Rrett  The  siege  of  Palmyra  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
preparation*  events  that  mark  the  History  of  the  declining  Empire. 

In  the  eyes  of  Aurelian  it  appeared  an  object  of  not  less 
dilficulty  than  importance.  The  Roman  People,  said 
he,  may  speak  with  contempt  of  the  war  which  I uni 
now  waging  against  a woman.  They  are  ignorant  both 
of  the  character  and  of  the  power  of  Zenobia.  It  is 
impossible  to  enumerate  her  warlike  preparations,  of 
stones,  of  arrows  and  of  every  species  of  missile  wea- 
pon. The  walls  are  provided  with  formidable  engines, 
and  artificial  fires  are  thrown  from  every  assailable 
point.  The  fear  of  punishment  lius  armed  her  with  a 
desperate  courage ; but  still  I trust  for  success  to  the 
protecting  Deities  of  Rome,  who  have  hitherto  been 
favourable  to  all  my  undertakings,  t 
S*ji>  of  Unwilling,  at  the  same  time,  to  incur  the  manifold 
Taimyr*.  hazard*  inseparable  from  a protracted  siege  in  such  a 
region,  the  Emperor  wrote  to  Zenobia  with  the  view  of 
inducing  her  to  surrender.  Her  answer  was  firm  and 
indignant.  She  reminded  him  of  the  resolute  conduct 
of  Cleopatra;  threatened  him  with  the  vengeance  of  the 
Persians,  the  Saracens,  and  the  Armenians  ; and  even 
taunted  him  with  the  losses  which  he  had  recently  sus- 
tained at  the  hands  of  the  roving  Arabs.  But  her  allies 
were  less  zealous  than  she  expected ; her  provisions 
were  at  length  exhausted;  and  after  all  her  resources 
hod  been  called  into  action  ami  failed,  she  was  obliged 
to  yield  to  the  fatal  necessity  of  relinquishing  her  proud 
City  to  the  resentment  of  a powerful  Conqueror.  At- 
r a pin  re  of  tempting  to  make  her  escape  to  the  Persians,  on  the 
Zenutoi  back  of  a swift  dromedary,  she  was  taken  prisoner  by  a 
body  of  Roman  horse,  w ho  received  notice  of  her  flight. 
When  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  he 
upbraided  her  with  the  folly  and  ingratitude  of  her 
rebellion ; to  which  charge  she  replied  with  an  air  of 
dignified  flattery,  that  she  was  not  ashamed  to  acknow- 
ledge a master  in  Aurelian,  because  his  courage  und 
wisdom  were  worthy  of  his  station  ; but  as  to  Gallienus 
and  others  of  the  same  class,  she  could  not  refrain 
from  holding  them  in  contempt.} 

The  capture  of  Zenobia  decided  the  fate  of  Palmyra. 
It  is  asserted  by  Zosimus,  that  before  she  left  the  city, 
she  exhorted  the  garrison  to  hold  out  until  she  should 
return  with  a reinforcement  from  the  Persians.  But 
no  sooner  was  it  known  that  she  was  prisoner  in  the 
camp  of  the  Romans,  than  the  inhabitants,  despairing 
of  relief,  entreated  the  clemency  of  the  conqueror, 
and  declared  their  readiness  to  deliver  up  the  city  into 
his  hands.  Aurelian  listened  to  the  voice  of  policy 
rather  than  to  that  of  revenge  ; lie  granted  to  them  the 
life  und  liberty  which  they  implored,  and  contented 
himself  with  a portion  of  their  wealth,  the  silks  and 
precious  stones  which  they  obtained  from  the  remoter 
Asia,  and  the  arms,  horses,  and  camels,  in  which  their 
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soldiers  placed  their  strength  and  their  pride.  Leaving  Luchn 
the  defence  of  the  place  to  six  hundred  bowmen,  he  re-  Daimiia* 
turned  to  Emesa  ; where  he  spent  some  time  in  distri- 
buting  rewards  and  punishments,  according  to  the  ser-  * 
vices  he  had  received,  or  the  injuries  which  he  had 
sustained  from  the  subjects  of  Zenobia.  On  this  A u 
occasion,  the  celebrated  Longinus  fell  a victim  to  the 
weakness  of  his  mistress,  and  to  the  severe  policy  of  u> 
the  victor.  The  Queen  of  Pulmyra  has  been  accused  275 
of  purchasing  life  at  the  expense  of  her  lame  and  Executm-i 
friends.  To  avoid  the  disgrace  of  inflicting  the  penalty 
of  treason  upon  a woman,  Aurelian  selected  from  among 
her  counsellors  fit  objects  upon  whom  to  vent  his  anger, 
and  to  assert  the  rights  of  an  offended  Sovereign.  But 
the  fame  of  Longinus,  it  has  been  observed,  will  survive 
that  of  the  Princess  who  betrayed,  and  of  the  Tyrant 
who  condemned  him.  Genius  and  learning  were  in- 
capable of  moving  a fierce,  unlettered  soldier,  but  they 
had  served  to  elevate  and  harmonize  the  soul  of  Lon- 
ginus. Without  uttering  a complaint,  he  calmly  fol- 
lowed the  executioners,  pitying  his  unhappy  mistress, 
and  bestowing  comfort  on  his  afflicted  friends.* 

But  the  miseries  of  Palmyra  were  not  yet  accom-  lnsiirr»cii<« 
plished.  The  Roman  Emperor  had  scarcely  reached  »t  Talmyu 
Ulyricum,  whither  he  was  called  by  a renewed  incursion 
of  the  Goths,  when  the  fickle  Syrians  once  mure  re- 
volted, and  displayed  on  their  walls  the  standard  of 
rebellion.  Listening  to  the  advice  of  Apsa?UM,  they  fell 
upon  the  garrison,  all  of  whom,  with  their  Commander 
Sandarion,  they  cruelly  put  to  death ; after  which  they 
proclaimed  as  A u^uHut  a relative  of  their  Queen,  who 
is  known  in  the  varying  histories  of  the  times,  by  the 
names  of  Achillcus  ami  of  Antiochus.  Stimulated  by  a 
just  resentment,  Aurelian  returned  to  Palmyra,  rejected 
the  submission  of  the  rebels,  and  forthwith  delivered 
up  the  town  to  militury  execution.  Torrents  of  blood  it  it neied 
were  shed  ; the  Temples  were  robbed  of  their  ornaments,  by  the 
and  the  other  public  edifices  of  their  magnificence  and 
splendour ; and,  upon  the  whole,  so  great  was  the  de- 
vastation, that  the  City  of  Palm  Trees  never  afterwards 
recovered  entirely  from  its  ruined  condition.  Justinian, 
indeed,  after  the  lapse  of  a long  period,  repaired  its 
fortifications,  to  serve  as  a barrier  against  the  inrouds  of 
the  Saracens ; but  the  Grecian  architecture  and  classical 
taste  which  adorned  the  reign  of  Odcnatus  und  Ills 
immediate  successor,  appear  not  to  have  revived  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Vllh  ccnlury.t 
The  Imperial  arms  were  equally  successful  in  Egypt 
under  the  command  of  Probus,  who  afterwards  ascended 
the  Throne,  as  well  as  under  the  personal  direction  of 
Aurelian  himself,  who  went  thither  to  subdue  the  dis- 
affection of  Firmus,  a wealthy  citizen  of  Alexandria. 

Entitled  by  so  many  victories  to  the  honours  of  a Aorel  .m 
Triumph,  the  Emperor  repaired  to  Rome,  where  the  * 

people  were  impatient  to  witness  the  gratifying  spectacle  i,u'nv 
of  that  gorgeous  procession.  Vopiscus  exhausts  all 
the  powers  of  language  in  describing  the  objects  which 
invited  the  public  appluusc  and  admiration.  Three 
Royal  chariots  graced  its  splendour.  The  first  was 
that  of  Odenatus,  shining  with  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones.  Another,  equally  superb,  had  been  given  to 
Aurelian  by  the  King  of  Persia.  The  third  was  made 
for  Zenobia,  who  in  the  height  of  her  prosperity,  when 
she  flattered  herself  with  thoughts  of  becoming  mistress 
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RUjrrapby.  of  Rome,  intended  it  for  her  triumphant  entry  into  that 
' city ; little  anticipating  that  it  would  be  her  fate  to 
From  follow  the  wheels  of  the  same  car,  a vanquished  and 
A*  D*  hopeless  captive.  A fourth  vehicle  appeared,  drawn  by 
270.  four  stags,  and  described  as  having  belonged  to  a King 

*•  of  the  Goths  ; a deceitful  token  of  victory  over  a Peo- 

J pie  to  whom  had  been  recently  conceded  the  important 
Province  of  Dacia.  The  line  of  prisoners,  which  was 
long  and  various,  was  closed  by  Tetricus  and  Zenobia, 
both  magnificently  attired.  The  former  wore  the  Im- 
perial robe  of  purple  over  a rich  Gaulish  dress  ; and  was 
accompanied  by  his  son,  upon  whom  he  had  conferred 
the  title  of  Cttsar.  The  Queen  of  Palmyra  was  so 
loaded  with  diamonds,  jewels,  and  other  ornaments, 
that  she  could  scarcely  support  their  weight.  Her  sons 
and  daughters,  arrayed  with  equal  splendour,  attended 
her  on  either  side  ; and  last  of  all  advanced  the  Em- 
peror himself,  elevated  in  the  Gothic  car,  surrounded  by 
his  troops  in  the  most  brilliant  uniforms,  and  followed 
by  all  the  higher  Orders  of  the  Roman  State.* 

This  sacrifice  to  the  vanity  of  Aurelian  soothed  his 
resentment  against  the  rebellious  Governors  of  Gaul 
and  Palmyra.  Tetricus  was  restored  to  his  rank  us  a 
Roman  Senator,  and  even  appointed  to  an  office  of 
trust  and  emolument;  while  Zenobia,  who  had  con- 
sented to  undergo  the  indignity  from  which  Cleopatra 
shrank  to  a violent  death,  was  provided  with  a comfort- 
able establishment  at  Tibur,  about  twenty  miles  from 
the  Capital,  where  she  spent  the  remainder  of  her  days 
in  affluence  and  repose.  There  the  Syrian  Queen  is 
said  to  have  sunk  into  the  Roman  matron  ; her  son  was 
associated  with  the  Emperor  in  honour  or  authority, 
and  her  daughters  married  into  noble  families,  whose 
descendants  preserved  her  name  during  the  two  succeed- 
ing centuries,  t 

fiwurrectiwii  Having  vanquished  the  foes  of  the  Empire  abroad, 
tappresnd  Aurelian  seems  to  have  contemplated  reformation  ut 
#t  Rome.  home  ; a duty  which  at  all  times  requires  a delicate 
hand,  and  which,  during  a period  of  faction  and  revolt, 
was  particularly  ill  suited  to  one  that  had  been  accus- 
tomed only  to  wield  the  sword.  An  insurrection  in  the 
City,  said  to  have  been  excited  bv  certain  individuals 
who  had  profited  by  the  adulteration  of  the  coin,  em- 
ployed his  vigilance  and  a large  body  of  his  troops ; and 
it  was  not  subdued  uutil  after  he  had  lost  seven  thou- 
sand men,  belonging  to  those  Imrdy  Legions  which 
usually  encamped  in  Dacia,  and  along  the  other  frontier 
Provinces  of  the  Danube.  Perhaps  this  act  of  rebel- 
lion was  occasioned  by  the  severities  which  the  Em- 
peror was  wont  to  inflict  upon  his  people  under  the 
name  of  Justice.  Carrying  into  the  administration  of 
Civil  affairs  the  same  rigid  adherence  to  Law  which 
marked  his  conduct  towards  the  army,  he  frequently 
sullied  his  good  intentions  by  indiscriminate  and  exces- 
sive punishment.  No  Order  of  the  State  was  exempted 
from  his  suspicions  and  violence.  The  noblest  families 
of  the  Capital  felt  the  weight  of  his  jealousy  or  resent- 
ment : the  prisons  were  crowded  with  illustrious  victims, 
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and  the  hand  of  the  executioner  was  fatigued  with  the 
daily  duties  of  his  office.* 

Conscious  that  he  was  better  qualified  to  guide  the 
valour  of  his  Legions  in  the  field,  than  to  employ  the 
wisdom  of  his  counsellors  in  the  Senate,  he  listened 
without  reluctance  to  a rumour  which  announced  au 
approaching  commotion  in  Gaul.  The  rapidity  of  his 
movements  disconcerted  the  designs  of  the  disaffected  ; 
and  hence  the  months  which  he  had  intended  to  devote 
to  the  fatigues  of  a campaign  were  more  profitably 
employed  iu  repairing  a City  on  the  Loire,  which,  under 
the  modern  name  of  Orleans,  still  reflects,  though  some- 
what indistinctly,  the  honours  and  cure  bestowed  upon 
it  by  Aurelian. 

ilis  labours  beyond  the  Alps  were  succeeded  by  an 
expedition  into  Illyricum,  whence  he  once  more  ex- 
pelled the  Barbarians  by  whom  it  was  infested.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  it  was  on  this  occasion  or  at  a former 
period,  that  he  relinquished  to  the  Gothic  Tribes  the 
Province  of  Daciu,  originally  conquered  by  Trajan,  and 
settled  the  inhabitants  of  it  in  a part  of  Maeala,  to  which 
the  latter  gave  the  appellation  of  the  Country  which  they 
had  been  induced  to  leave.  Having  accomplished  this 
arrangement,  he  prepared  to  march  into  Asia,  either  to 
oppose  the  schemes  of  Varnranes,  who  was  then  on  the 
Throne  of  Persia,  or  to  punish  the  subjects  of  that 
Prince  for  their  base  treatment  of  Valerian,  and  for  their 
confederacy  with  Zenobia.  But  the  hand  of  treason 
was  about  to  frustrate  all  his  endeavours  for  the  peace 
and  stability  of  the  Empire.  Mnesthreus,  one  of  his 
Secretaries,  whom  he  had  reproved,  incited  by  revenge 
or  by  the  feur  of  a greater  punishment,  formed  a 
conspiracy  against  his  life ; and  w hile  the  Emperor 
was  waiting  a favourable  wind  to  transport  his  army 
from  Thrace  into  Asia  Minor,  he  was  attacked  and 
slain  by  an  officer  of  rank,  who  consented  to  act  the 
part  of  an  assassin,  t 

It  was  the  remark  of  a Ruler  who  succeeded  him 
on  the  Throne,  that  Aurelian  deserved  esteem  for  his 
qualities  as  a soldier,  rather  than  for  his  personal  di* 
positions,  which  were  rigid  and  severe. J It  was  to 
him  as  a Generul  and  not  as  an  Emperor,  that  Rome 
owed  her  gratitude ; and  we,  accordingly,  find  that 
the  Historians  most  partial  to  his  memory,  arc  com- 
pelled to  modify  all  their  eulogies,  by  acknowledging 
that  he  was  an  utter  stranger  to  compassion,  and  that 
he  too  often  permitted  the  claims  of  stern  justice  to 
triumph  over  those  of  pity  and  forgiveness.  To  the 
Senators  his  pride  was  not  less  offensive  than  his 
cruelty.  Ignorant  or  impatient  of  the  restraints  of 
Civil  institutions,  he  scorned  to  hold  his  power  by  any 
other  title  than  that  of  the  sword  ; and  under  this  false 
impression,  he  persisted  in  governing  by  right  of  con- 
quest, a Country  which  he  found  it  necessary  to  subflue 
before  he  could  save  it 
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• Vopuc.  in  Atari,  36,  37,  39.  Aurd.  Victor.  Calpburn.  Eclog. 
i.  60. 
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Dingraphy.  The  death  of  Aurelian  so  much  enraged  the  Army, 
-v-— ^ that  the  Soldiers  were  more  intent  for  u time  on  bring* 
Pnwn  ing  his  murderers  to  condign  punishment,  than  on 
a.  d.  providing  a successor.  Even  after  they  had  recovered 
275.  from  the  first  paroxysm  of  wrath,  they  hesitated  whether 
they  should  immediately  exercise  the  right  which  long 
2J6*  custom  had  pluced  in  their  hands,  or  wait  for  the  advice 
rMsuluTlve  an<l  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  in  choosing  a Head  for 
Stfime.  the  Empire.  Upon  a short  deliberation  they  adopted 
the  latter  alternative,  and  resolved  to  write,  or  to  send  a 
deputation,  to  Rome.  Their  message  to  the  venerable 
Body  which  they  addressed,  after  bewailing  the  loss 
which  they  had  sustained,  and  condemning  the  crime 
by  which  it  had  been  effected,  proceeded  to  give  assu- 
rance that  none  of  those  by  whose  fault  or  misfortune 
it  had  been  brought  about,  should  be  allowed  to  ascend 
the  Throne  ; and  finally,  to  crave  their  assistance  in 
selecting  a Prince  worthy  to  fill  the  place  of  Aurelian, 
The  Senators,  long  unused  to  such  deference,  knew  not 
how  to  act.  Unwilling  to  incur  responsibility,  they  at 
length  resolved  to  abide  by  the  judgment  of  the  Le- 
gions; who  could  not  fail,  they  insinuated,  to  nominate 
from  among  the  most  meritorious  of  their  Officers  some 
one  who  might  realize  the  intentions  of  their  late  Chief, 
and  thereby  secure  the  interests  of  the  Commonwealth 
in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West.  But  the  Army, 
actuated  by  a very  uncommon  degree  of  moderation, 
renewed  their  request  to  the  Civil  authorities,  to  supply 
them  with  a General  and  Ruler;  and  it  was  not  until 
this  reciprocal  compliment  had  been  urged  and  rejected 
three  times,  that  ihe  Senators  agreed  to  assemble  and 
discharge  their  duly  to  the  Empire.  Meanwhile,  six  or 
seven  months  had  insensibly  passed  away ; an  amazing 
period,  it  has  becu  remarked,  of  tranquil  anarchy, 
during  which  the  Roman  World  remained  without  a 
Sovereign,  without  an  usurper,  and  without  a sedition.* 
Tacitus  On  the  twenty-fifth  of  September,  275,  the  Senate 

elected  was  convoked  to  exercise  once  more  the  valuable  pre- 

Kmjierur.  rogative  with  which  the  Constitution  of  Rome  had 

invested  their  Order.  The  individual  whom  they  elected, 
inherited  the  name  and  virtues  of  Tacitus,  the  celebrated 
Historian,  and  was,  besides,  respected  for  his  wisdom, 
his  experience  in  business,  and  his  mild  benevolence. 
This  venerable  Legislator  had  already  attained  his 
seventy-fifth  year,  a circumstance  which  he  urged  with 
a great  show  of  reason,  lor  declining  the  honour  which 
was  now  assigned  to  him.  But  his  objection  was  re- 
pelled hy  the  most  Haltering  encomiums  on  hiB  under- 
standing and  prudence,  as  also  by  a retrospect  of  the 
evils  which  had  oppressed  the  Empire,  arising  From  the 
youth  of  several  of  its  .Sovereigns,  Nero,  Com  modus, 
and  Heliogabalus.  The  election  was  confirmed  by 
acclamation,  both  among  the  Citizens  and  Soldiers; 
and  Claudius  Tacitus,  accordingly,  at  an  age  when  men 
in  general  long  to  throw  off  the  burden  of  public  life, 
found  himself  charged  with  the  government  of  the  most 

• VofitK.  m Tacit,  c.  1.  Aur*L  Victor,  EpU. 
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powerful  Monarchy  in  the  world,  menaced  by  foreign 
enemies,  and  torn  by  domestic  factions.*  * CUuditu 

It  was  the  wisdom  not  less  than  the  inclination  of  T»chus 
this  aged  Emperor,  that  induced  him  to  leave  much  of  v 
the  supreme  power  in  the  hands  from  which  he  received  Frcm 
it.  He  encouraged  the  Senate  to  resume  their  wonted  A.  c, 
authority;  to  appoint  Proconsuls  to  all  the  Provinces  ; 275, 

and  to  exercise  alt  the  other  privileges  which  had  heen  to 

conferred  upon  them  by  Augustus.  His  moderation  276. 

and  simplicity  were  not  affected  by  the  change  of  his  His  eitcou- 
condition  ; the  only  expense  which  he  permitted  to  him-  ’*1 

sell;  was  the  encouragement  which  he  bestowed  on  the  lfle  ArU 
Fine  Arts  ; and  the  only  personal  indulgence  which  he 
would  not  resign,  were  reading  and  conversation  with 
literary  men.  He  took  great  pains  to  preserve  the 
writings  of  his  ancestor,  the  Historian  of  Rome.*  for 
which  purpose  he  gave  orders  that  every  Library  should 
possess  that  author's  works  and  that,  to  render  this 
object  more  practicable,  ten  copies  of  them  should  be 
transcribed  every  year  in  one  of  the  Public  Offices.  It 
is  to  be  lamented  that  so  much  anxiety  should  have 
been,  expended  comparatively,  in  vain ; and  that  the 
instruction  which  a Roman  Emperor  valued  so  highly, 
should  in  a great  measure  be  denied  to  the  modern 
scholar,  t 

Having  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  Citizens,  he 
departed  from  the  Capital  to  show  himself  to  the  army 
in  Thrace.  The  usual  largesses  secured  his  popularity 
among  the  soldiers  ; and  the  reverence  which  he  found 
still  subsisting  for  the  memory  of  Aurelian,  dictated  the 
punishment  of  certain  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy  which  had 
taken  away  his  life.  But  his  attention  was  soon  with- 
drawn from  the  investigation  of  past  delinquencies  to 
meet  an  urgent  danger.  When  the  late  Emperor  was  Irruption 
making  preparations  to  invade  Persia,  he  had  nego-  ilwAlwn. 
dated  with  a Scythian  tribe,  the  Alani , to  reinforce  his 
ranks  with  a detachment  of  their  best  troops.  The 
Barbarians,  faithful  to  their  engagement,  arrived  on 
the  Roman  frontiers  with  a strong  body  of  cavalry ; 
but  before  they  made  their  appearance  Aurelian  was 
dead,  and  the  Persian  war  suspended : in  which  cir- 
cumstances, the  Gothic  auxiliaries,  impatient  of  repose, 
and  disappointed  of  their  pay,  soon  turned  their  arms 
against  the  unfortunate  Provincials.  They  overran 
Pontus,  Cappadocia,  and  Cilicia,  before  Tacitus  could 
show  his  readiness  to  satisfy  their  claims  or  to  punish 
their  aggressions.  Upon  receiving  the  stipulated  re- 
ward, the  greater  number  retired  peaceably  into  their 
deserts ; while  those  who  refused  to  listen  to  terms  were 
subdued  at  the  point  of  the  Hword.J 

But  the  triumphs  and  reign  of  this  venerable  Sove-  Death  al 
reign  were  not  of  long  duration.  It  is  said  that  he  Tacitus, 
fell  a victim  to  the  jealousy  of  certain  officers  of  rank, 
who  were  offended  at  the  undue  promotion  of  his  bro- 
ther; or  to  the  angry  passions  of  the  private  men,  who 

• VopiK,  Klorl&n.  c.  5,6.  f Vopiic. 

2 Vopixc.  Zotira.  lib.  i.  Zonar.  lib,  xii.  c.  27.  p.  617. 
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Biography  despised  his  pacific  genius  and  literary  habits.  But  it 
"Tv-*'  is  not  less  probable,  that  he  sank  tinder  the  fatigues  of 
trum  campuign  and  the  severity  of  the  climate,  to  both 

of  which  the  pursuits  of  his  later  years  had  rendered 


him  a stronger.  It  is  clear,  at  all  events,  that  he  died 
at  Tyana  in  Cappadocia,  after  having  strayed  the 
Sceptre  of  the  Homan  Empire  ubout  two  hundred 
days.* 


Marriua 
Clauiiiuk 
Tacitus 
Alien-  ll*. 
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MARCUS  AURELIUS  PRORUS  AUGUSTUS. 

from  a.  d.  276  to  282. 


Bioirrtpl  y This  virtuous  Prince  was  a native  of  Punnonin,  where. 

like  the  parents  of  Claudius  and  Aurelian,  his  father 
Ktom  appears  to  have  filled  the  station  and  discharged  the 
*•  D*  duties  of  a small  occupier  of  land.  The  young  Probus 
876-  entered  the  army,  it  is  supposed,  in  the  rank  of  a private 
soldier  ; but,  his  merits  having  struck  the  discerning  eye 
FtrU  t-r  ' a^er'an*  obtained  immediate  preferment,  and 
nee.  of  afterwards  advanced  so  rapidly  in  his  profession,  that, 
Protw*.  before  lie  readied  the  customary  age,  he  was  by  the 
positive  command  of  the  same  Emperor  invested  with 
the  office  of  Military  Tribune.  This  increase  of  power 
only  served  to  display  in  a larger  field  his  great  talent 
for  war,  and  to  point  him  out  as  worthy  ot  still  higher 
promotion.  At  length  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
tliinl  Legion,  an  honour  which  Valerian  himself  once 
enjoyed ; on  which  occasion,  the  latter  acknowledged 
that  the  quickest  returns  of  favour  were  slow  in  com- 
parison with  the  brilliant  career  of  victory  which  he  hud 
pursued,  and  promised  that  he  would  soon  commit  to 
his  hands  a much  more  important  trust  than  he  had 
hitherto  discharged.* 

Hit  favour  When  Aurelinn  ascended  the  Throne,  he  found  in 
with  Tact-  Probus  an  able  and  faithful  General.  He  employed 
“**•  him  to  reconquer  Egypt  from  the  arms  of  Zenobia, 

while  he  in  person  conducted  his  Legions  against  the 
Lieutenants  of  that  Queen  in  the  heart  of  Syria,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  Tacitus,  in  like  manner, 
whose  age  and  habits  disqualified  him  for  the  more 
active  Milieu  of  war.  appointed  him  Commander-in-chief 
of  all  the  Eastern  Provinces,  with  a great  increase  of 
emolument,  the  promise  of  the  Consulship,  and  even  the 
hope  of  a Triumph.  **  1 have  been  created  Emperor,” 
said  that  unfortunate  Senator  in  a letter  to  Pmhuft, 
" with  the  consent  of  the  army  ; but  it  is  not  to  he  con- 
cealed that  the  Republic  must  rest  more  upon  your 
shoulders  than  upon  mine/'t 

Klii-u-ii  |t  js  not^  therefore,  in  any  degree  surprising  that 

wiiaKU.  ''ben,  by  the  insurrection  in  Cappadocia,  the  Empire 
rian'.i*.  wo*  deprived  of  a Head,  the  army  of  the  East  should 
hove  proclaimed  their  General  the  successor  of  Tacitus. 
The  troops  in  Asia  Minor,  indeed,  who  beheld  in  their 
Commander,  Ploriunu*,*  near  relation  of  the  Sovereign 
whose  life  they  had  taken  away,  were  induced  to  raise 
him  to  the  Throne  ; but  the  Legions  of  Syria,  more 
powerful  than  the  other,  anti,  at  the  same  time,  better 
assured  of  the  approbation  of  the  Senate,  persevered  in 
their  choice,  and  resolved  to  enforce  the  concurrence  of 
their  brethren  lit  arms.  Probus,  it  is  said,  yielded  with 
reluctance  to  the  ardour  of  his  soldiers.  He  accused 


• Vopisc.  c 3,  9.  Aurel.  Victor,  Eprt. 

f Vopiic.  e.  9.  JuL  dt  CmtarUm, 


them  with  acting  precipitately,  in  electing  a Chief  who  j|trcu# 
had  no  desire  to  enjoy  supreme  power,  and  who  posses-  Aurelia* 
sed  not  those  qualities  which  were  best  fitted  to  ensure 
popular  applause.  In  a Letter  to  the  Pretori  an  Prefect,  Au*u»,l-‘- 
too,  he  declared  that  he  had  never  wished  for  the  Em-  V’-*J7r\~"w/ 
pire,  and  had  even  accepted  it  with  great  unwillingness;  Aro”* 
but,  he  added,  it  is  no  longer  permitted  me  to  resign  §7g 
an  office  which  exposes  me  to  the  utmost  danger  and  lw 
odium ; I must  continue  to  act  the  part  which  the  2*2. 

soldiers  have  imposed  upon  me.t 

The  election  of  two  Emperors  necessarily  produced  Defeat  and 
o temporary  commotion  in  all  the  Provinces  beyond  the  **th 
Adriatic.  It  is  even  said  that  Koine  and  the  West  * oriai,ut- 
acknowledged  Florianus,  while  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the 
neighbouring  countries  declared  for  his  rival ; but  it  is 
manifest,  from  the  position  of  the  two  armies,  that  the 
fate  of  the  Empire,  and  of  the  hostile  competitors,  could 
only  be  determined  at  a distance  from  the  Capital.  The 
former,  impatient  of  the  opposition  with  which  he  was 
threatened,  left  the  frontiers,  which  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  guard,  and  advanced  into  Cilicia,  with  the 
view  of  giving  buttle  to  the  Syrian  Legions.  Probus,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  knew  that  the  climate  would  soon 
procure  for  him  a bloodless  triumph,  satisfied  himself 
lor  a time  with  wutching  the  movements  of  his  adver- 
sary ; when  finding  that  disease  and  disaffection  were 
at  length  making  rapid  progress  through  his  ranks,  lie 
attacked  him  with  vigour  at  the  head  of  a chosen  body 
of  troops,  and  deprived  him  at  once  of  Empire  ami  of 
life. 

This  victory  having  placed  Probus  on  an  undisputed  Pw*w 
Throne,  he  Ibrthwith  addressed  the  Senate  in  a Letter  full  *rn^*  ^ 
of  duty  and  respect.  " Nothing  could  be  more  suit-  ltie  ctu,e 
able  to  the  dignity  of  the  Homan  name  than  the  conduct 
which,  Conscript  Fathers,  you  pursued  last  year,  when 
your  clemency  gave  to  Uie  world  u Head  chosen  from 
among  yourselves  ; for  you  are  the  legal  -Sovereigns  of 
the  Empire,  ami  the  power  which  you  derive  from  your 
ancestors,  ought  to  descend  to  your  posterity.  Huppy 
would  it  have  been  for  Floriuuus,  bail  he  waited  for 
your  decision,  and  not  arrogated  to  himself  the  supreme 
authority  as  a private  inheritance  to  which  he  might 
succeed  as  u matter  of  right  f Since  he  thought  proper 
to  have  recourse  to  arms,  it  became  necessary  to  oppose 
him  in  the  field.  The  victorious  soldiers,  who  insisted 
upon  punishing  his  usurpation  with  death,  have  con- 
ferred upon  me  the  title  of  Auguntus.  But  to  You  it 
belongs  to  determine  whether  I am  worthy  of  the 

• Aurcl.  Victor,  Eptt.  Aurel.  Victor,  dt  Ca-iarttiut.  Honan, 
c.  2.3  Zo*im.  l b.  i. 

f Zotim.  lib.  i.  Kutrop.  lib.  is.  VopUe.  in  /Voi.  c.  7. 
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Biography.  Empire ; and  by  your  judgment  on  this  head  I shall 
regulate  my  conduct.** 

from  When  this  respectful  Epistle  was  read  in  the  Senate, 
A*  D*  the  election  of  the  Eastern  army  was  ratified  by  the 
Members  with  the  loudest  acclamations.  A decree 
was  immediately  passed  to  confirm  in  the  hand  of 
Hb election  Pr°bus  the  sceptre  which  he  seemed  willing  to  relin- 
confirmed  quiah,  and  to  confer  upon  him  all  the  several  branches 
by  the  of  the  Imperial  dignity  ; the  names  of  Catar  and 

Senate.  Augustus,  the  Proconsular  command,  the  Tribuuitian 

power,  the  Office  of  Ponlifex  Mtuimut,  the  title  of 
Father  of  his  Country,  and  the  privilege  of  making 
three  motions  in  the  Senate  in  the  same  day : a mode 
of  investiture,  it  has  been  remarked,  which,  though  it 
seemed  to  multiply  the  authority  of  the  Emperor,  ex- 
pressed the  Constitution  of  the  ancient  Republic. 
HiiConiti-  That  Pro  bus  was  sin  < ere  in  the  deference  which  he 

(■mortal  G«v  thus  paid  to  the  Senate,  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the 
general  lenourofhis  whole  reign.  On  all  occasions  lie 
confined  himself  to  military  affairs,  and  confided  to  the 
illustrious  body  now  named,  the  full  aud  unfettered  ad- 
ministration of  the  Civil  government.  Indeed,  he  not 
only  preserved  entire  the  privileges  of  the  Senatorial 
Order,  but  even  enlarged  them  to  an  extent  fully  equal 
to  the  Constitution  established  by  Augustus.  By  a 
declaration  addressed  to  that  assembly,  he  ordered  that 
all  appeals  from  inferior  Courts  of  justice,  throughout 
the  whole  Empire,  should  be  submitted  to  their  judg- 
ment. He  likewise  restored  to  them  the  power  of  ap- 
pointing the  Proconsuls  of  such  Provinces  as  belonged 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  People  ; and  also  insisted  that 
the  Civil  Magistrates  even  of  those  Provinces  which 
were  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Emperor, 
should  consent  to  receive  their  commissions  from  the 
Senate.f 

The  first  exercise  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  new 
Monarch,  was  to  punish  (hose  individuals  who  had  been 
most  active  in  the  mutiny  which  led  to  the  fall  of  his 
predecessor.  But  the  restless  spirit  of  the  Barbarians, 
by  whom  the  Empire  was  surrounded,  soon  called  him 
to  a service  more  congenial  to  his  warlike  character. 
Operations  Gaul,  ever  since  the  death  of  Aurelian,  had  been  infested 
.«  GraJ.  by  the  usual  inroads  of  Franks,  Burgundians  and  other 
Northern  nations,  who,  not  content  with  plundering  the 
country,  us  formerly,  seized  upon  the  principal  towns, 
and  manifested  every  where  an  undisguised  resolution 
to  invest  themselves  with  a permament  occupation  of 
the  land. 

Great  me-  Marching  against  the  several  hordes  in  their  respec- 
rn*«c.»oftfce  tive  settlements,  he  succeeded,  after  a bloody  campaign, 
,m]itror.  jn  Jj-j v|„gr  them  across  the  Rhine,  and  in  restoring  tran- 
quillity to  the  Gallic  Provinces.  Four  hundred  thou- 
sand of  the  invaders  are  reported  to  have  fallen  the 
victims  of  their  avarice  or  rashness.  Vopiscus  adds, 
that  the  Roman  Emperor,  not  satisfied  with  having 
delivered  his  territories  from  an  enemy  so  active  and 
rapacious,  followed  them  into  their  own  fortresses,  and 
displayed  the  terror  of  his  power  on  the  banks  of  the 
Neckar  and  of  the  Elbe.  To  leach  them  the  value  of 
peace,  he  resolved  to  leave  upon  their  minds  a deep  im- 
pression of  the  horrors  and  devastation  which  accom- 
pany an  unsuccessful  war.  With  his  views  he  continued 
the  pursuit  and  the  slaughter,  until  nine  of  the  Barba- 
rian Kings  threw  themselves  at  his  feet  and  implored 


• Vapiftc,  in  Pnb.  c.  11—13. 

t Zoom.  lib.  i.  p.  G63.  Zorur.  lib.  xii.  c.  39.  p.  637 


his  mercy:  and  so  complete  was  his  success,  that  he  Marcu» 
hesitated  for  a moment  whether  he  should  leave  (hem  Aureliu* 
in  possession  of  their  rude  independence,  or  subject 
their  whole  Country  to  the  condition  of  a Roman  . 
Province.  The  latter  object,  lie  was  aware,  could  not  pf(<n 
be  obtained  without  inducing  or  compelling  the  natives  A Dt 
to  relinquish  their  arms ; a concession  w hich,  he  knew,  276. 
they  would  not  make,  as  lung  as  there  was  a marsh  or  to 
a forest  in  their  rear  to  protect  their  scattered  remains.  282. 

He  therefore  thought  it  more  expedient  to  limit  the 
price  of  the  pence  which  they  sought  to  the  restitution 
of  the  effects  and  captives  which  they  had  carried  away 
from  the  Provinces  ; obliging  the  Chiefs  to  punish  such 
of  their  people  as  might  refuse  to  comply  with  those 
terms  to  the  full  and  literal  extent.  In  addition,  he 
imposed  upon  them  an  nnnunl  tribute  of  com  aud  cattle, 
for  the  use  of  the  garrison,  which  he  might  find  it 
necessary  to  establish  along  their  frontier,  as  well  as  to 
reimburse  the  Empire  for  the  expense  and  loss  occa- 
sioned by  the  war.  Easily,  he  demanded  from  them  a 
contingent  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  chosen  from  among 
the  bravest  of  their  youths,  to  serve  in  the  Roman 
armies.  These  he  took  care  so  to  distribute  in  distant 
Provinces,  and  in  separate  corps,  that  not  more  than 
fifty  or  sixty  individuals  were  under  the  same  standard  j 
observing  that,  though  it  might  be  wise  to  recruit  the 
ranks  of  the  Legions  from  the  Barbarians,  it  was  a 
species  of  aid  which  ought  to  be  felt  but  not  seen.* 

To  ensure  a continuance  of  the  tranquillity  which  he  Me  build*  a 
had  thus  enforced,  he  established  a line  of  forts  and  v,a,!  fr,Hn 
other  military  stations  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube. 

Al>out  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  when  that  mode  of  defence 
began  to  be  practised,  these  garrisons  were  connected, 
and  covered  by  a strong  entrenchment  of  trees  and 
palisades.  In  the  place  of  to  rude  a bulwark.  Probus 
built  a stone  wall  of  a considerable  height,  and  fortified 
it  by  towers  at  convenient  distances.  From  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nieustadt  and  Ratisl>on  on  the  Danube,  it 
stretched  across  hills,  vallies,  rivers,  and  morasses,  as 
far  as  Wimpsen  on  the  Neckar,  and  at  length  terminated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  after  a winding  course  of 
nearly  two  hundred  mites.  This  important  barrier, 
uniting  the  two  mighty  streams  which  protected  the 
Roman  Provinces  in  Europe,  seemed  to  fill  up  the 
vacant  space  through  which  the  Northern  Barbarians 
could  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  Empire.  But  it 
has  been  well  observed,  that  the  experience  of  the  world 
from  China  to  Britain,  lias  exposed  the  vain  attempt  of 
fortifying  an  extensive  tract  of  country.  The  fate  of  the 
wall  which  Probus  erected  confirms  the  truth  of  this 
remark  ; for  in  a few  years  after  his  death,  it  was  over- 
thrown hy  the  Alcmanni,  and  its  scattered  ruins,  still 
visible  in  our  times,  serve  only  to  excite  the  wonder,  or 
amuse  the  superstition,  of  the  German  peasants 

To  the  wise  policy  of  Probus  has  been  ascribed  a HispUnt 
practice,  the  general  adoption  of  which  at  a later  period,  of  colooixa* 
might  have  conferred  an  important  benefit  on  the  l“n* 
Empire  ; that,  namely,  of  replenishing  the  border  lands 
exhausted  by  incessant  war,  with  colonies  drawn  from 
the  more  crowded  countries  of  the  Barbarians,  streng- 
thened by  such  Roman  soldiers  as  chose  to  accept  re- 
tirement, and  a portion  of  the  richest  soil.  It  was  not 
unusual  to  dispose  of  captives  in  the  manner  now  dis- 
cribed.  Zosimus  relates,  that  most  of  the  prisoners 

* VopiftC,  m Prut.  c.  13 — 15.  Zosm.  lib.  i.  p.  664.  Aorsl. 

Victor,  rt  Viet.  Epit. 
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taken  from  the  Frank*,  the  Burgundians,  and  the 
Lygian*,  were  transported  into  Britain  ; and  hence  it 
has  been  conjectured,  that  Wandlesburg,  in  Cambridge- 
shire, owes  it*  name  to  a body  of  Vandals  who  were 
placed  in  that  neighbourhood,  during  the  reign  of  which 
we  are  now  recapitulating  the  events.  Many  of  the 
wandering  tribes,  too,  consented  to  occupy  settlements 
on  the  Rhine  and  the  Dunube ; nnd  we  arc  told  by 
Vopiscus,  that  a hundred  thousand  Baslamte  cheerfully 
accepted  an  establishment  in  Thrace,  and  finally  con- 
tracted the  habits  and  feelings  of  Roman  subjects,  with 
whom  they  became  insensibly  identified.  But  Probus 
was  not  so  successful  in  all  his  attempts  at  colonization, 
and  an  interesting  narrative  is  preserved  respecting  a 
party  of  Franks,  who  had  been  carried  into  Pontus  with 
the  view  of  strengthening  that  frontier  against  the 
attacks  of  the  Alani . Having  got  possession  of  some 
ships  stationed  at  a port  in  the  Euxine,  they  made  their 
escape  through  the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont;  and, 
entering  the  JSgpean  sea,  they  landed  from  time  to  time 
on  the  coasts  of  Asia  and  Greece,  to  supply  their  wants, 
or  to  gratify  their  revenge.  Upon  reaching  the  Island 
of  Sicily  they  attacked  Syracuse  with  so  much  fury,  that 
the  inhabitants  were  unable  to  save  either  their  lives  or 
property.  After  this  exploit  they  directed  their  course 
to  Cartilage,  where  they  met  w ith  a check  from  a fleet 
sent  out  to  oppose  them  ; hut  their  vessels  not  being 
materially  injured,  they  still  kept  the  sea,  and  turned 
their  faces  towards  the  shores  of  Spain.  Passing  the 
columns  of  Hercules  they  found  themselves  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean ; where,  veering  to  the  right,  they  at 
length  touched  the  coast  of  Gaul,  and  finally  completed 
their  astonishing  voyage  by  disembarking  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhine.* 

■ In  the  course  of  the  following  year  Probus  con- 
ducted his  victorious  soldiers  into  Illyricum,  where  the 
peace  of  the  Empire  had  been  again  disturbed  by  the 
incursions  of  the  Scythian  tribes.  He  strengthened  in 
his  progress  Eastward  the  important  line  of  the  KhiB- 
tinn  frontier;  ami,  after  a short  delay,  advancing  upon 
the  Barbarians  in  Pannonia,  he  drove  them  hack,  even 
without  the  necessity  of  coming  to  a general  action. 
Victory  attended  his  steps  wherever  he  went ; and  the 
various  Gothic  nations,  awed  into  submission  by  the 
terror  of  his  name,  immediately  acknowledged  their 
subjection,  and  relinquished  the  fruits  of  their  plunder. 
He  met,  indeed,  with  more  resolute  enemies  in  Asia 
Minor.  The  I sauna  ns,  long  noted  as  the  boldest  of 
robber*  by  sea  as  well  as  by  laud,  set  at  defiance  the 
power  of  the  Roman  Emperor;  but  being  sensible  that 
they  could  not  encounter  the  discipline  of  his  Legions 
in  the  field,  they  shut  themselves  up  in  a strong  fort, 
built  on  the  top  of  a steep  and  lofty  precipice.  The 
siege  to  which  this  measure  gave  rise,  was  rendered  re- 
markable by  many  instances  of  desperate  courage,  dis- 
graced indeed  with  circumstances  of  minute  horror,  and 
the  most  barbarous  cruelty.  It  i* enough  to  relate,  that 
the  skill  of  the  Roman  engineers  prevailed  over  the 
resistance  of  savage  fury  and  despair.  ProSus  expelled 
the  marauders  from  their  rocks  and  caverns;  and  with 
the  view  of  improving  the  character  of  the  inhabitants, 
he  settled  a number  of  his  veteran  soldier*  as  occupants 
of  the  soil,  on  condition  that  their  sons  should  bold 
themselves  bound  to  engage  in  the  public  service,  and 

• Zonar.  libi  aiL  e.  29.  p.  837  Eutrop.  Awl.  Victor.  Zeuio. 
lib.  i.  Vopi«- ««  PrwL. 


to  abstain  from  the  piratical  habits  which  had  so  long  Marcus 
proved  the  shame  of  Isauria.  This  precaution,  how-  Aurelius 
ever,  like  all  other  political  arrangements  that  oppose  JJrobua 
the  natural  bent  of  an  uncivilized  people,  was  soon  t ^ 

found  unavailing;  and  accordingly  in  a few  years,  the 
hardy  Tribes  whom  Probus  subdued,  could  boast  of  A 
increasing  numbers,  and  of  unshackled  independence,  276. 
throughout  all  the  nigged  mountains  which  their  ances-  If, 
tors  had  possessed.*  282. 

It  hud  been  a main  object  with  this  enlightened  The  am*  of 
Emperor  ever  since  he  ascended  the  Throne,  to  streng- 
then  the  foundations  of  the  Civil  authority,  and  thereby  elecU  r?,ur* 
to  withdraw  the  minds  of  the  soldier*  from  the  recol- 
lection  of  the  dangerous  privilege  which  they  had  so 
long  exercised,  in  the  nomination  of  their  Sovereigns. 

But  his  example  was  not  approved  hy  the  Legions  in 
the  remoter  Provinces,  who  had  ceased  for  several 
generation*  to  reverence  any  other  Government  besides 
that  which  was  administered  in  their  camp.  We  find, 
accordingly,  that  when  Probus  marched  into  the  West, 
to  repel  the  incursions  of  the  Germanic  hordes  which 
had  taken  possession  of  Gaul,  the  armies  of  the  Eust 
raised  their  Commander,  Saturninus,  to  the  rank  of 
A ugurtut.  This  unfortunate  Chief,  who  trembled  ut 
the  distinction  which  his  men  hud  determined  to  force 
upon  him,  bewailed  in  eloquent  language  the  miserable 
alternative  to  which  he  was  reduced.  M Alas !”  he  ex- 
claimed, " the  puhlic  loses  this  day  the  services  of  one 
who  has  laboured  not  unsuccessfully  for  the  promotion 
of  her  interests ; and  the  step  which  I have  now  been 
induced  to  take,  cancels  all  my  claims  upon  the  grati- 
tude of  my  Countrymen.  You  know  not,"  said  he  to 
those  around  him,  “ the  misery  of  Sovereign  power. 

Swords  are  suspended  over  our  necks  ; spears  and 
darts  are  pointed  against  our  persons.  We  dread  our 
very  Guurds  ; we  distrust  our  dearest  companions.  In 
raising  me  to  the  Imperial  dignity,  you  have  doomed 
me  to  an  inevitable  death  ; and  in  such  circumstances 
there  is  only  one  consolution,  the  certainty  that  I cannot 
perish  alone.  Mf 

The  disaffection  of  the  East  was  suppressed  at  small  HU  defat 
expense  of  blood,  but  not  before  Salurninus  had  paid  “ai*  death, 
the  forfeit  of  hi*  treason.  It  is  said  that  Probus  wished 
to  save  his  rival  from  the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  and  that 
he  had  even  entreated  him  to  put  confidence  iu  his 
clemency,  should  the  fortune  of  w ar  decide  against  him 
in  the  field.  But,  in  the  unhappy  state  to  which  the 
Empire  was  reduced  hy  the  ascendency  of  the  military 
power,  it  was  never  deemed  expedient,  either  by  the 
victors  or  the  vanquished,  to  spare  the  life  of  a defeated 
usurper. 

The  success  which  crowned  the  Imperial  arms  in  lawirrec- 
Syria,  did  not  prevent  a similar  disturbance  iii  Gaul. 

Proculus,  who  commanded  iu  that  country,  assumed  *’ 
the  Purple,  and  prepared  to  maintain  his  pretensions  at 
the  head  of  his  troops  ; hut  he  was  so  ill  supported  by 
the  Germans,  whom  he  had  attempted  to  gain  over  to 
his  cause,  that  his  resistance  to  the  superior  genius  of 
Probus  was  equally  short  and  ineffectual.  The  fate  of 
this  adventurer  did  not,  however,  deter  Bonosus,  the  a»<1  Burn* 
Admiral  of  a small  fleet  w hich  the  Roman*  maintained  m*. 
upon  the  Rhine,  from  likewise  withdrawing  hi*  allegi- 
ance. The  war  which  ensued  appear*  to  have  been 


• Vopbc.  in  Prob.  c.  16. 
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Btognphy.  vigorously  conducted  on  both  sides.  Several  battles 
'''■"■'v'-"*’*'  were  fought  with  various  success ; but  the  fortune  of  the 
Prom  Emperor  at  length  resumed  its  wanted  ascendency,  and 
k‘  D>  compelled  the  faithless  Lieutenant  to  take  refuge  among 
the  Barbarians,  from  whom,  it  is  said,  he  derived  his 
birth.  There  be  is  reported  to  have  delivered  himself 
from  his  apprehensions  by  having  recourse  to  a volun- 
tary death,  and  to  have  therehy  terminated  those  insur- 
rections in  Gaul,  which  so  frequently  disturbed  the 
government  of  Probus.* 

Rgypiiui  We  find  in  Vopiscus  and  Zosimus  an  obscure  narra- 
tive  relating  to  an  expedition  into  Egypt,  conducted  by 
two  of  the  Imperial  Generals.  Firm  us,  during  the  pre 
ceding  reign,  had  displayed  the  standard  of  rebellion  ; 
and  it  would  seem,  that  aided  by  the  arms  of  a native 
Tribe,  the  llletnmyea , his  troops  still  kept  possession  of 
certain  cities,  and  among  the  rest,  Coptos  and  Ptolemais. 
On  this  occasion  they  were  reduced  hv  the  Lieutenants 
of  Probus,  who.  to  attest  their  victory,  and  grace  the 
Triumph  of  their  master,  carried  as  captives  to  Home  a 
considerable  number  of  the  people  just  named,  whose 
singular  appearance,  it  is  added,  excited  in  the  Capital 
a great  degree  of  curiosity  and  astonishment.t 
Nt-fpieiatiim  In  connection  with  this  enterprise,  the  Augustan 
with  I'erii*.  Historian  relates,  that  the  King  of  Persia  was  so  much 
offended  or  alarmed  at  the  proceedings  of  the  Roman 
Emperor,  that  he  resolved  to  take  the  field.  An  em- 
bassy sent  by  the  former,  found  Probus  already  en- 
camped in  the  mountains  of  Armenia.  He  received  the 
representatives  of  the  Persian  Monarch  with  studied 
simplicity  : tnd  charged  them  with  an  answer  to  their 
master  which  only  served  still  farther  to  increase  his 
fears.  But  we  must  not  conceal,  that  the  accompani- 
ments which  adorn  the  narrative  of  this  interview,  cor- 
respond rather  to  the  luxuriant  fancy  of  a Rhetorician 
than  to  the  dignity  of  such  a character  as  that  of  Probus. 
Wc  cannot  believe  that  he  would  put  any  confidence 
in  the  impression  likely  to  be  made  upon  the  minds  of 
a formal,  stately  people,  by  seeing  him  seated  on  the 
grass,  and  eating  pea-soup  and  pickled  pork  for  his  din- 
ner : or  that  he  would  pull  off  his  cap  to  show  his  bald 
head,  and  assure  the  ambassadors  that  if  the  King  their 
Sovereign  did  not,  before  the  sun  should  set,  endeavour 
to  repair  the  wrongs  which  he  had  done  to  the  Romans, 
he  should  see,  before  the  end  of  the  month,  all  the  land 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Persia  laid  as  bare  as  his  head.  At 
all  events,  it  is  certain  that  no  hostilities  ensued ; 
whence  we  must  conclude,  that  if  the  conference  now 
mentioned  took  place  at  all,  it  was  attended  with  a 
favourable  result. t 

Triumph  The  return  of  Probus  to  Rome,  after  having  subdued 
of  Probua  the  Burbarians,  and  quashed  the  various  insurrections 
which  had  shaken  the  faith  of  the  Provinces,  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  conferring  upon  him  the  greatest  of 
all  national  honours,  the  solemnity  of  a regular  Triumph. 
This  splendid  spectacle  was  conducted  with  a degree  of 
magnificence  suitable  to  the  merits  of  a patriot  and  u 
conqueror;  and  the  People  who  had  so  lately  admired 
the  trophies  of  Aurelian,  beheld,  with  equal  delight,  the 
greatness  of  their  Country  reflected  in  the  proud  caval- 

• Vopisc.  m Prob.  c.  18;  rt  in  Frond.  Aunrl.  Victor,  Kpit. 

\ Venae.  to  Prob.  c.  17.  Ziwim.  lib.  i.  Par  * auncllaui  ilo-crip- 
tioii  of  the  D/tmmff*.  Pliny,  t.B,  where  they  are  «le*rnbril  to  be  a 
headier  people,  carrying  their  mouth*  and  eye*  on  their  bream. 
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cade  which  surrounded  the  car  of  Probus.  Among  the  M*rma 
vanquished,  whose  humiliation  ministered  to  the  pride  Anreliu* 
of  the  Romans,  were  the  Germans  and  the  IUrmmye* ; 
nations  which  at  that  period  occupied  the  extreme  v _ ^ 
boundaries  of  North  and  South  in  the  Roman  World.* 

But  this  idle  show  was  permitted  by  the  Emperor,  a.  d. 
rather  to  gratify  the  spectators  than  to  soothe  his  own  276. 

ambition.  Bred  a soldier  from  his  earliest  days,  he  to 
fell  that  his  enjoyments  as  well  as  his  fame  were  con-  282. 
nectcd  with  the  labours  of  the  Camp;  for  which  reason, 
he  had  no  sooner  complied  with  the  established  usages 
of  Rome,  than  he  resumed  his  place  at  the  head  of  the 
Legions  stationed  beyond  the  frontier  on  the  Danube 
and  the  Euxine.  It  is  supposed  that  his  ultimate 
object  was  to  retaliate  upon  the  Persians  the  injuries  and 
disgrace  which  they  had  inflicted  upon  his  Countrymen 
in  the  person  of  the  unhappy  Valerian  ; hut,  in  the 
meantime,  he  thought  proper  to  employ  his  troops  in 
such  public  works  us  might  at  once  enforce  his  plans 
of  discipline,  and  add  to  the  wcullh  and  beauty  of  the 
Provinces.  On  this  principle,  white  be  commanded  in  Hi*  public 
Egypt,  he  builtTemples,  Bridges,  Porticoes,  and  Palaces,  Works, 
improved  the  navigation  of  the  Nile,  and  even  in- 
ci cased  the  productiveness  of  the  rich  soil  for  which  that 
country  is  distinguished.  From  similar  motives  he 
instructed  his  soldiers  to  cover  with  luxuriant  vineyards 
the  hills  of  Gaul  und  Punnouia  ; and  not  satisfied  with 
such  moderate  undertakings,  he  resolved  to  drain  an 
extensive  tract  of  land  near  his  native  Sirmium,  and 
thereby  to  convert  a stagnant  marsh  into  a beautiful 
plain,  fitted  for  all  the  uses  of  agriculture.  The  war- 
riors of  Italy  could  not  consent  to  endure  the  unre- 
mitting toil  of  Pannonian  peasants;  and  irritated  by 
some  expressions  which  the  Emperor  hud  employed, 
either  to  urge  their  labour  or  subdue  their  pride,  they 
threw  down  their  spades  und  grasped  their  swords. 

Probus  fled  towards  a tower,  which  he  had  constructed 
us  well  perhaps  for  safety  as  for  surveying  the  progress 
of  his  works  ; but,  before  he  could  reach  it,  the  soldiers 
plunged  their  swords  into  his  body,  and  terminated  the  He  i*  *<***. 
reign  of  one  of  the  best  Princes  that  had  occupied  the 
Throne  of  the  Caesars. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  name  among  the  HU  virtue*. 
Sovereigns  of  Rome,  one  more  distinguished  than  the 
Emperor  Probus.  Victorious  throughout  his  whole 
life,  he  added  to  his  military  talents  the  more  valuable 
qualities  of  benevolence  and  integrity.  Equal  to  Aure- 
lian  as  a warrior,  he  was  milder  and  more  gentle  in  his 
disposition ; as  moderate,  perhaps,  as  Marcus  Aurelius, 
he  possessed  greater  abilities  as  a commander,  und  ex- 
ercised a clearer  judgment  in  promoting  the  interest  of 
the  Republic.  In  a reign  of  six  years  he  built  or  re- 
paired seventy  cities ; while  he  could  number  among 
his  pupils  some  of  the  best  Generals,  and  most  excellent 
Princes  that  supported  the  might  of  the  declining  Em- 
pire. His  death  was  deeply  lamented  by  the  Senate 
and  People  of  Rome,  and  even  the  soldiers  who  took 
away  his  life  laboured  to  perpetuate,  by  an  honourable 
monument,  the  memory  or  his  virtues,  his  talents,  and 
his  success. 

Hie  Probut  Imperatvr , ft  vert  pmbui  iiltti  fit . 

t u tor  omnium  grntnem  florinronmi  ; 
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Sioj^aphy.  The  sceptre  which  had  been  wrested  from  the  hands 
of  Probus  was  immediately  placed  in  those  of  Cums;  a 
From  Prince  whose  character  and  motives  do  not  enjoy  that 

a.  ij*  favourable  light  in  the  page  of  History  to  which  his 

282.  actions  appear  to  have  entitled  him.  The  manner  in 

*°  which  the  late  Emperor  was  assassinated,  might  hove 

protected  his  principal  Officers  from  the  charge  of  pre- 
m^at*on ; tout  we  find,  notwithstanding,  that  the 
nieioni  en-  Pwetnrion  Prefect  who  succeeded  him  on  the  Throne, 
tertaineH  and  who  exercised  the  severest  justice  on  his  murderers, 
»yvin*t  him.  did  not  escape  the  suspicion  of  being  accessary  to  a 
crime  to  which  he  owed  so  great  an  advantage. 
Zonarus,  indeed,  goes  so  far  as  to  affirm,  that  Cams 
was  named  to  the  Empire  before  Probus  was  put  to 
death.  Vopiscus,  however,  who  had  better  means  of 
information,  relates,  that  it  was  not  until  the  soldiers 
had  consummated  their  mutiny  in  the  blood  of  their 
victorious  Chief,  that  they  cast  their  eyes  on  the  Pnefect, 
as  the  most  deserving  of  the  Purple.* 

IXnjht*  a*  A certain  degree  of  doubt  still  remains  respecting  the 
to  the  pticc  birth-place  of  the  Emperor  Cams  : but,  upon  coinpur- 
wf  iu«  birth,  jug  |)ie  statements  of  different  authors,  wc  may  con- 
clude that  he  was  bom  in  lilyricum,  of  parents,  one  of 
whom  at  least,  could  boast  of  lloman  extraction.  On 
the  same  ground  we  may  rest  our  belief  that  he  was 
educated  in  the  Capital,  and  had  even  attained  to  some 
degree  of  literary  reputation,  before  he  turned  the  full 
bent  of  his  talents  to  the  profession  of  arms.  After  dis- 
charging the  usual  Offices  which  led  to  the  higher  rank* 
of  the  State,  he  is  supposed  to  hove  been  honoured  with 
the  Consulship ; but,  as  his  name  does  not  appear  in 
any  of  the  regular  lists,  we  must  infer  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  some  one  who  had  died  before  the 
end  of  his  year.  There  exists  more  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  he  was  Proconsul  of  Cilicia.  Vopiscus  has 
preserved  a Letter  written  by  Cams,  while  he  held  that 
office,  to  his  Lieutenant,  Junius  ; in  which  he  is  pleased 
to  make  an  allusion  to  the  noble  lineage  of  his  own 
family,  and  to  pay  a compliment  to  his  own  prudence 
and  virtue,  while  he  explains  the  duties,  and  magnifies 
the  responsibility  of  him  whom  he  had  chosen  to  share 
the  load  of  his  anxietics.f 

better  to  the  Upon  ascending  the  Throne,  he  thought  it  enough 
Senate.  that  announced  to  the  Senate  his  acceptance  of  the 
arduous  appointment  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
Legions,  lie  congratulated  them  that  an  Emperot 
had  been  chosen  from  their  own  Order,  and  even  from 
among  the  freemen  of  their  own  city : and,  reflecting 
upon  the  barbarous  origin  of  Claudius  Aurelian,  and 
Probus,  he  added,  that  he  would  endeavour  so  to  admi- 
nister the  Government,  that  they  should  not  have  occa- 
sion to  make  comparisons  unfavourable  to  their  own 
blood.  | 


285. 


i no  surety  ot  the  Republic  soon  called  him  into  Luc 
field.  The  death  of  Probus  had  given  courage  to  the  ^*nB 
Barbarians,  who  renewed  their  predatory  inroads  into 
lilyricum  and  Thrace.  The  Persians,  too,  who  had 
yielded  to  the  menaces  of  that  warlike  Emperor, 
assumed  once  more  a threatening  attitude,  and  excited 
the  fears  of  the  Syrian  Provinces.  Cams,  who  was  not 
less  a General  than  a Statesman,  longed  to  signalize  *Ba. 
his  arms  against  those  ancient  enemies  of  Rome,  and  Prepare*  '»•> 
accordingly  made  preparations  for  entering  upon  the 
war  with  speed  and  effect.  But  before  he  committed  S""?4‘ 
the  fortunes  of  the  Empire  to  the  decision  of  battle,  he 
raised  his  two  sons,  Carinus  and  Numcriatius,  to  the 
rank  of  Augustus:  instructing  the  one  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  Legions  in  Gaul,  and  conducting  the  other 
to  the  .Surmatian  frontier,  which  was  already  wasted  by 
bands  of  plunderers.* 

His  success  against  the  Gothic  Tribes  was  complete  Hisvietoriea 
and  decisive.  Sixteen  thousand  of  their  slain  covered  in  lilyricum 
the  field  of  battle;  while  twenty  thousand  captives  Perm, 
rewarded  the  valour  and  discipline  of  the  Romans  with 
whom  they  had  ventured  to  engage.  Leaving  a suffi- 
cient force  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  invasion.  Cams 
led  his  troops  against  the  Persians  ; whom,  being  either 
taken  by  surprise  or  distracted  by  varying  counsels,  he 
subdued  with  equal  ease  and  rapidity.  He  reconquered 
all  Mesopotamia,  and  even  took  Scleucia  and  Ctesiphon; 
but,  when  making  arrangement  to  pursue  the  van- 
quished enemy  beyond  the  Tigris,  his  death  checked 
for  a time  the  career  of  the  Roman  armies.  This 
occurred  under  circumstances  so  extremely  mysterious, 
as  to  leave  much  room  for  doubt  whether  it  was  the 
result  of  disease,  of  accident,  or  of  violence.  A Letter 
written  by  Calpuraius,  one  of  his  Secretaries,  to  the 
PraMect  of  Rome,  describes  the  occurrence  in  the  fol- 
lowing words.  **  Cams,  our  beloved  Sovereign,  was 
confined  by  sickness,  when  a dreadful  storm  arose  in  Ca/u*. 
the  camp,  attended  with  such  furious  thunder  and 
lightning  as  struck  the  whole  array  with  terror.  The 
darkness  which  overspread  the  sky  was  so  thick,  that  we 
could  no  longer  distinguish  what  was  going  forward  ; 
in  the  midst  of  which,  after  a tremendous  clap  of 
thunder,  some  one  uttered  a cry  that  the  Emperor  was 
dead.  It  was  discovered  that  the  attendants  of  the 
Prince,  stupified  with  grief  for  the  loss  of  their  master, 
hud  set  fire  to  the  Royal  tent;  a circumstance  which 
gave  rise  to  the  report  that  he  was  killed  by  the  light- 
ning, though  from  the  strictest  investigation  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  his  death  was  the  natural  effect 
of  his  disorder. 

The  obscure  lancpingc  of  this  Epistle  (rives  some  Cooiwsre. 
countenance  to  the  suspicion,  that  Caras,  like  the  first  >*  u>  in 


• Z on*r.  lib.  xii.  c.  30.  p.  838.  Vopi«c.  in  Cmr.  e.  6. 
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Bwigrtpby.  Sovereign  of  Rome,  may  have  fallen  a victim  to  the 
s— v^— ✓ anger  or  ambition  of  his  Generals,  rather  than  to  the 
Krom  fury  of  the  elements.  The  event  has  been  confidently 
*•  t>*  ascribed  to  the  trenchery  of  Arrius  Aper,  the  Pnetorian 
282.  Prefect,  who  was  afterwards  charged,  upon  similar 
*®  grounds,  with  the  murder  of  Numerianus  ; and  yet,  it 
is  hut  justice  to  mention,  that  most  of  the  Historians 


At  length  the  separation  of  the  Court  from  the  Camp  M.  Aurelia? 
began  to  excite  suspicions  regarding  the  fidelity  of  Carious 
A|>er.  The  Soldiers  insisted  upon  seeing  the  person  of  ***“*?“* 
their  Prince,  concerning  whose  fate  so  many  rumours  ^ 
were  already  in  circulation ; and  they  had  no  sooner  broke  NunwrlaDus 
into  his  tent  Ilian  they  found  that  Xutueriunus  had  been  Augustus, 
sometime  dead.  The  studied  concealment  which  had 


who  lived  nearest  the  period  in  question,  Vopiscus, 
Kuiropius,  Aurelius  Vrictor,  Hieronimus,  Rufus,  and 
Festus,  have  attributed  the  demise  of  the  Etnperor  to  a 
natural  cause.* 

Numrriaous  The  vacancy  which  ensued  was  soon  supplied  by  the 
•nTioduetd  yfMnSent  son  Cams,  whose  accession  was  applauded 
t" retread  ^ l^c  unanimous  voice  of  the  soldiers.  The  rights  of 
/juia  IVnia.  die  cider  brother,  who  already  occupied  the  Throne  of 
the  West,  were  at  the  same  time  recognised  by  the  Army 
in  Mesopotamia  ; who,  influenced  by  hopes  which  the 
good  fortune  of  their  late  Chief  had  inspired,  and  by 
apprehensions  which  were  but  too  justly  entertained 
respecting  the  selfish  views  of  some  of  their  leaders, 
were  content  that  the  Imperial  Purple  in  this  instance 
should  be  inherited  without  dispute.  But  the  Roman 
Public  expected  that  the  successor  of  Cams  would  pur- 
sue the  path  of  victory  which  his  father  hod  opened  for 
him.  and,  without  allowing  the  Persians  to  recover  from 
their  panic,  would  advance  into  the  country  which  still  re- 
mained unconquered.  Tlie  superstition  of  the  Legions, 
however,  opposed  their  farther  progress  towards  the 
East.  The  line  in  which  (he  city  of  Clesiphon  forma 
the  main  position,  was  long  regarded  as  the  boundary 
determined  by  Fate  to  the  Roman  Empire  ; it  was, 
therefore,  esteemed  impious  to  brave  the  will  of  Heaven 
by  crossing  the  Tigris ; while  the  manner  of  the  late 
Emperor’s  death  was  viewed  us  a manifestation  that  the 
Gods  were  resolved  to  vindicate  their  authority  over 
the  afliiirs  of  Mon.  The  young  Prince,  accordingly, 
whatever  might  be  his  private  wishes,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  listen  to  the  entreaties  of  his  soldiers,  and  to 
desist  from  the  prosecution  of  a war,  which,  in  their 
judgment,  hod  ceased  to  be  auspicious,  f 
IheFUunaaa  In  compliance  with  an  impression  which  could  not 
irrive  m be  either  wisely  or  effectually  resisted,  Numerianus  be- 
Chilcadon.  gUn  his  march  towards  Syria;  leaving  the  Persians  at 
a loss  to  account  for  a retreat,  which  appeared  to  be 
undertaken  in  contempt  of  all  the  probabilities  of  war. 
Having  passed  through  the  various  Provinces  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  camp,  at  the  end  of  eight  months,  was 
pitched  near  Chulcedon,  on  the  shores  of  the  llospho- 
SicVofM  of  rus.  The  health  of  the  young  Emperor  being  materially 
tbe  Em-  injured  by  the  climate  of  the  East,  or  the  unusual 

P*ror  fatigues  of  a campaign,  he  was  carried,  during  a great 

part  of  the  retreat,  in  a covered  litter;  and  when  the 
army  reached  the  Western  boundary  of  Asia,  the  Imperial 
equipage  w as  sent  forward  under  a suitable  escort,  with 
the  intention,  perhaps,  of  securing  for  the  patient  the 
repose  and  medical  assistance  which  could  be  best 
enjoyed  in  the  Capital.  The  Imperial  tent  was  guurdcd 
by  the  Pretorinns  with  the  strictest  vigilance ; and 
during  many  weeks  that  the  Emperor  was  invisible  to 
the  troops  at  large,  all  orders  were  issued  by  the  Prated, 
Arrius  Aper,  who  professed  to  communicate  the  will  of 
his  muster.} 

* Eutmp.  lib.  is.  Vopisc  w&r.c,8.  Aural.  Victor, de  Certanltta; 
H Ail'd.  Victor,  Eptt.  Ilirron.  Cknat.  in  an*, 

■f  Vof*i*c.  e.  9.  Eutruft,  lib.  ix.  Zm.ir,  lib.  xi*.  c.  30. 

} Vopto.  4*  Amman,  c.  1*2.  Zona/,  lib.  xii.  Aurd.  Victor,  Kpit. 


so  long  marked  the  conduct  of  the  Pnetorian  Prefect  Fr‘mi 
was  held  as  indisputable  evidence  of  his  guilt;  and  he  *•  D* 
was  accordingly  seized,  thrown  into  chains,  and  reserved  ^82. 

Sbr  a public  trial,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  army. 

To  accomplish  the  purposes  of  justice  or  of  revenge,  f 

Diocletian  was  elected  Emperor ; who,  ascending  a dj^j^ 
tribunal  which  was  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  camp, 
gave  orders  that  Arrius  Aper  should  be  brought  before 
him.  Desirous,  in  the  first  place,  to  purity  himself  from 
any  suspicion  which  might  attach  to  his  unexpected 
elevation,  lie  lifted  up  his  eves  to  the  Sun,  and  calling 
to  witness  that  all-seeing  orb,  he  declared  that  lie  was 
entirely  innocent  of  the  death  of  Numerianus.  Then 
pointing  to  Aper  he  exclaimed,  “ behold  the  author  of 
the  crime;*  and  without  allowing  the  accused  an  oppor- 
tunity to  justify  his  conduct,  he  plunged  his  sword  into 
his  breast.* 

Vopiscus  adds  to  his  narrative  by  recording  a predic-  A prophecy 
tion,  which,  in  his  opinion,  accounts  for  the  fact  that  mpertin* 
Diocletian  choose  to  execute  with  his  own  hand  the  him* 
sentence  of  death  upon  the  unfortunate  Prefect ; for  no 
one,  suvs  he.  was  ever  more  master  of  himself,  or  less 
subject  to  those  hursts  of  passion,  which  anticipate 
reflection,  and  drive  men  to  act  before  they  have  time 
to  think.  He  had  not  been  long  in  the  nrrnv,  when  hap- 
pening to,he  quartered  atTongres  in  Gaul,  a Druidess 
remarked  that  he  was  extremely  economical  in  his  per- 
sonal expenses,  and  even  reproached  him  with  it.  I 
will  l»e  more  generous,  he  replied,  when  I am  Emperor. 

Your  joke  is  not  without  foundation,  rejoined  the 
Priestess,  for  you  shall  he  Emperor,  but  not  until  you 
have  killed  a J]oar.  This  Prophecy  made  a deep  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  the  young  soldier.  Observing 
that  the  Imperial  authority  was  often  conferred  upon 
men  of  low  extraction,  he  permitted  himself  to  cherish 
in  secret  the  hope  of  one  day  obtaining  it;  and,  taking 
the  words  of  the  Druidess  in  their  literal  acceptation, 
he  frequently  engaged  in  field  sports  with  the  view  of 
realizing  the  condition  on  which  he  was  fitted  to  ascend 
the  Throne.  But  it  was  not  until  Arrius  Aper  appeared 
before  him  as  a criminal,  that  the  mysterious  language  of 
the  Gallic  female  rcvculcd  its  true  import  to  his  under- 
standing; to  verify  which,  anil  to  secure  the  splendid  rank 
which  fortune  had  placed  within  his  reach,  he  consented 
to  become,  in  his  own  person,  the  instrument  for  at  enging 
the  cause  of  Numerian.  No  other  motive,  he  is  said 
to  have  afterwards  declared,  could  have  induced  him  to 
mark  his  accession  to  the  Throne  with  an  action  so 
truly  questionable  ; and  which  might  have  justly  excited 
the  suspicion,  that  in  taking  away  the  life  of  the  Prefect, 
he  w»as  resolved  to  gratify  a vindictive  or  sanguinary 
tern  per.  f 

While  these  things  came  to  pass  in  the  East,  Cnrinus  £arjm 
employed  his  lime  in  repressing  sedition  in  Gaul,  or  in  m*  irr* 
displaying  his  vices  and  luxury  in  the  Capital.  Nature  himv  tf  so 
formed  him  with  a mind  and  a body  equal  to  all  the 
enterprise  and  fatigues  of  war ; ami  it  is  not  denied,  * 

* VopilC.  %M  Xummtm.  c.  13,  14. 

f Vopiic.  wbt$upritt  c.  14.  Kutxup.  lib.  is.  AjreJ.  Victor. 
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Biography,  even  by  his  greatest  enemies,  that  when  the  emergen- 
cies  of  the  Empire  required  his  presence  in  the  field, 
Fr'iia  h€  showed  the  best  qualities  both  of  a General  and  a 
*•  ®-  soldier.  But  he -disgraced  the  season  of  Peace  by 
*****  the  most  contemptible  vices  and  the  fiercest  cruelty. 
He  banished  or  put  to  death  the  counsellors  whom 
his  father  had  placed  around  him  to  guide  his  inex- 
pericnce  ; and  he  punished  with  the  meanest  revenge 
certain  insults  which  his  pride  had  sustained  at 
the  hands  of  his  companions  and  school-fellows,  who 
had  not  bad  sufiicicnt  penetration  to  discover  that  he 
was  destined  to  fill  a Throne.  He  raised  a door-keeper 
to  be  Governor  of  Rome  ; and,  in  the  place  of  the 
Pretorian  Prefect,  whom  he  murdered,  he  appointed 
Malroniunus,  one  of  the  ministers  of  his  infamous  plea- 
sures. Regarding  with  the  bitterest  hatred  every  one 
who  might  remember  his  former  obscurity,  or  condemn 
his  present  conduct,  he  studiously  selected  his  favourites, 
and  even  the  officers  of  his  Government,  from  the  very 
dregs  of  the  people.  In  u word,  he  is  described  as 
having  equalled,  during  hi*  short  reign,  the  worst  follies 
of  Heltogabalus,  and  the  darkest  cruelties  of  Domitian.* 


It  was  in  September,  284,  that  Diocletian  was  raised  M.  Aurelius 
to  the  Empire,  and  thereby  constituted  the  rival  of  Carinu* 
Carious.  The  winter  appears  to  have  passed  in  pre-  A"IU*U» 
paration  for  the  contest,  which  in  the  ensuing  Spring 
was  to  decide  the  fate  of  one  or  other  of  these  Com  A D 

manders  ; and  we  find,  accordingly,  that  when  the  army  ^ 

of  the  East  began  their  march  through  lllyricuir  t0  ’ 
towards  Italy,  the  troops  under  C arm  us  advanced  to  285. 
meet  them  before  they  could  puss  the  Rhstiun  Alps.  Gaiotavic- 
After  various  skirmishes  attended  with  alternate  sue-  mry  o**r 
cess,  a general  action  took  place  in  Mania,  ill  which  the  bwcleoao, 
ability  of  the  Western  Emperor  and  the  valour  of  his  vJJ^***** 
troops  were  on  the  point  of  obtaining  a signal  triumph, 
when  a Tribune,  whom  be  had  injured,  encouraged  by 
others  who  hud  suffered  similar  wrongs,  stabbed  him  to 
the  heart.  Thus,  the  baseness  of  hi*  character,  which 
had  created  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  could  best 
defend  his  Throne  a deep  feeling  of  hatred,  terror,  and 
revenge,  snatched  him  away  at  once  troin  life  ami  from 
victory ; affording  a memorable  example,  that  iu  no 
rank  or  station  can  the  most  brilliant  talent*  alone  for 
the  want  of  integrity,  justice,  and  temperance. 


CAIUS  VALERIUS  DIOCLETIANUS  AUGUSTUS. 

FROM  A.  D.  285  TO  305. 


Ei'ignatiy.  The  lineage  of  Diocletian  has  been  traced  by  the 
y 2-  Historians  of  Rome,  to  a mean  family  in  Dalmatia.  His 
From  ratlier  appears  to  have  been  originally  a slave  in  the 

a.  u house  of  Anulinos,  a wealthy  Senator,  by  whom,  even 

285.  after  he  had  obtained  his  freedom,  he  continued  to  be 
t»  employed  in  the  capacity  of  a Scribe.  The  servile  name 
305.  0f  t[ic  future  Emperor  was  Docles,  derived  from  the 
^!r,h town  or  village  of  Doclia,  wherein  his  mother  was  born. 
>i«r  eitan.  y,0ppOac<j  to  have  been  first  improved  intoDiocles, 

in  which  form  it  is  sometimes  found,  and  finally  into 
the  more  sonorous  appellation  of  Diocletianus,  which 
pleased  the  ears  of  the  Romans  and  the  taste  of  their 
master.t 

Rue  in  the  Having  at  an  early  age  embraced  the  profession  of 
army  imt  arma,  he  rose  fast  in  rank  as  well  as  in  reputation  under 
elerrionto  several  successive  Princes.  The  school  of  Probus  sup- 
t he  Throat.  p|je4  him  with  the  best  maxims  and  the  most  striking 
examples  of  military  excellence  ; and  the  young  soldier 
profited  so  well  by  the  advantages  which  he  enjoyed  in 
the  Imperial  camp,  that  he  was  included  in  the  list 
which  Vopiacut  has  preserved  of  the  distinguished 
Generals  who  were  formed  by  the  discipline  of  the  war- 
like Pannonian.  In  the  course  of  promotion  we  can 
trace  his  rise  as  Governor  of  Mtssia,  as  Consul,  and  at 
length  as  Commander  of  the  domestic  Guards ; that 
confidential  body  of  troops  which  had  superseded  the 
Pretorians  in  the  duty  of  the  Palace,  and  been 
intrusted  with  the  personal  safety  and  repose  of  the 
Head  of  the  Government.  We  have  seen,  too,  that 
when  Nurnerian  died  on  his  return  from  the  Persian 


war,  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  army  called  to  the  Caiua 
Throne  the  son  of  the  slave  of  Anulinus.*  Valerias 

The  election  of  Diocletian  wa*  amply  justified  by  the  DiodeOuua 
wisdom  and  moderation  with  which  he  began  his  reign. 

Although  he  had  been  successfully  opposed  in  the  field 
by  the  Legions  under  Carinus,  be  buried  bis  resentment 
in  the  grave  of  that  Emperor  ; and  so  far  was  he  from  2S5 
punishing  by  death  or  deprivation  those  leaders  who  hod  \u  ’ 
fought  against  him  under  the  banners  of  their  lawful  305, 
Prince,  that  he  rewarded  their  fidelity  and  talents  by  Humoder- 
taking  them  into  his  own  service,  lie  honoured  with  his  *»*«•  *>*1 
confidcnceAristobulus  the  principal  Minister  of  the  House  1",*d,>,n 
of  Cnrus,  and  requested  him  to  continue  in  the  Office  of  *u,ernm*ttl* 
which  he  had  discharged  the  duties  so  well.  The  same 
indulgence  was  shown  to  other  men  of  rank  ; insomuch 
that  Aurelius  Victor  describes  the  astonishment  of  the 
Roman  People  at  beholding  a Civil  war  brought  to  an 
end,  without  the  usual  accompaniments  of  forfeiture, 
exile,  and  the  most  sanguinary  executions.  We  were 
accustomed,  said  he,  to  praise  those  Princes  who  in 
such  circumstances  set  moderate  bounds  to  confiscation, 
banishment,  and  death ; but  History  presents  no  in- 
stance of  a similar  contest  being  terminated  without 
the  loss  in  any  case  of  fortune,  dignity,  or  life.f 

The  extent  of  the  Empire  and  the  activity  of  its  RepreuM 
Barbarian  enemies  left  to  the  new  Sovereign  very  little  ,he 
time  for  repose.  In  the  East,  the  Persians,  emboldened 
by  the  retreat  of  Numeriatius,  had  already  recovered  all  wm  and 
their  conquests  in  Mesopotamia,  and  were  about  to  Raat. 
enter  Syria  and  the  neighbouring  Provinces.  The 


* Vopinc.  i»  Carim.  c.  15—17.  Zoaar.  lib.  xii.  c.  36.  p.  638. 

f Eutnifi.  lib.  ix. 
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Gauls  and  Britons,  in  the  West,  were  stimulated  into 
rebellion  by  the  intrigues  of  their  ambitious  Chiefs,  or 
by  the  deq>  feeling1  of  oppression  to  which  the  peasantry 
had  long  been  subjected.  The  Germans,  too,  accus- 
tomed to  the  enjoyments  which  spring  from  a rich  soil 
and  a tine  climate,  could  not,  without  unremitting 
vigilance,  he  restrained  from  crossing  the  Rhine,  and 
extending  their  occasional  settlements  as  far  as  the  Alps 
and  the  Pyrenees.  On  the  authority  of  certain  medals 
we  are  warranted  to  conclude,  that  the  first  year  of 
Diocletian’s  reign  was  signalized  by  some  advantages, 
gained  by  his  Lieutenants  over  the  Barbarians  of  the 
Continent  as  well  us  those  of  Britain  ; hut,  although  the 
honour  of  victory  was  reflected  upon  the  head  of  the 
Emperor,  it  is  inunifest  that  he  had  no  share  in  the 
labour  by  which  it  was  obtained,  because  he  spent  the 
winter  which  immediately  followed  his  accession  at  his 
favourite  residence  of  Nicomedia.* 

The  urgency  of  affairs  suggested  to  Diocletian  the 
expediency  of  nominating  a colleague  in  the  Govern- 
ment, who  might  shure  with  him  the  various  toils 
incident  to  a state  of  war.  He  selected  from  among 
the  Commanders  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  Eustcrn  campaign  Maximianus,  a hold  and  success- 
ful soldier;  whose  qualities,  fitting  him  rather  for  the 
field  than  for  the  cabinet,  would  supply  the  want  which 
the  Emperor  is  'supposed  to  have  felt  in  his  own  cha- 
racter, without  interfering  with  the  more  secret  move- 
ments of  the  great  political  machine.  The  deficiency 
to  which  we  have  just  alluded  in  the  successor  of 
Curious,  respected  military  courage;  for  though  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive,  that  he  who  acquired  and  pre- 
serve*! the  esteem  of  Aurelian,  Probus,  and  Cams, 
could  be  chargeable  with  cowardice,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
admitted  that  he  did  not  possess  that  daring  impetuosity 
which  rushes  into  danger  without  measuring  its  extent, 
and  which  seems  to  value  enterprise  in  proportion  to  its 
hazard.  Indeed,  he  himself  appears  to  have  estimated 
at  a much  higher  rate  the  wisdom  of  the  statesman 
than  the  val*ur  of  the  soldier  ; and  no  sooner,  accord- 
ingly, was  he  clothed  with  the  Purple,  than  he  made 
known  by  the  line  of  policy  upon  w hich  he  entered,  that 
his  labours  for  the  welfare  of  the  Empire  were  to  bear 
a greater  resemblance  to  the  thoughtful  administration 
of  Augustus,  than  to  the  brilliant  reigns  of  those  war- 
like Princes  who  succeeded  Gallienus.f 

Maximianus  was  born  near  Sirmium,  in  Paunonia, 
of  parents  who  belonged  to  the  lowest  class  in  society, 
and  who  could  not  bestow  upon  their  son  any  of  the 
advantages  of  education.  He  was  so  ignorant,  indeed, 
that,  after  he  ascended  the  Throne,  a Panegyrist  who 
compared  his  exploits  to  those  of  Hannibal  and  Scipio 
Africanus,  ventured  to  lavish  upon  him  the  ambiguous 
compliment  that  he  had  surpassed  heroes  with  whose 
names  he  was  probably  unacquainted.  Bred  amid  the 
toils  and  perils  of  war  he  exhibited  much  personal  bra- 
very', with  the  rough  and  honest  frankness  which  is 
generated  in  the  camp.  His  rise  in  military  honours 
did  not  compensate  the  want  of  that  early  discipline 
which  forms  the  manners  to  the  mould  of  sociul  life ; 
for,  even  when  in  the  Palace  of  the  Cwsars,  he  betrayed 
the  fierce,  the  licentious,  and,  sometimes,  cruel  disposi- 
tion of  the  Illyrian  peasant.  He  aspired  to  nothing 
higher  than  the  fame  of  an  able  General.  Under 

• Ranrgyr  Pitt.  Aurel.  Vidor.  Eutrop.  lib  hi. 
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Aurelian  and  Probus  he  had  distinguished  himself  on  Caiua 
every  frontier  of  the  Empire  ; and  though  his  talents  Valerius 
Were  better  fitted  for  executing  the  commands  of  a Pioclatiaiias 
superior,  than  for  regulating  the  movements  of  an 
extensive  campaign,  he  was  nevertheless  capable,  by 
hi*  valour,  constancy,  and  experience,  of  conducting  the 
most  arduous  undertakings.  He  was  formed  by  nature 
to  lie  u fit  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Diocletian.  In 
war  hr  led  the  armies  of  Rome  to  certain  victory;  and 
at  home  he  was  ever  ready  to  exercise  those  necessary 
severities  which  policy  from  time  to  time  required,  but 
from  which  the  mild  or  timid  character  of  his  colleague 
habitually  recoiled.  It  whs  the  object  of  the  latter  to 
establish  a reputation  for  clemency  and  gentleness ; 
and,  accordingly,  while  he  employed  the  stern  hand  of 
Maximianus  to  inflict  punishment  or  to  gratify  revenge, 
he  usually  contrived  to  interpose  his  influence  in  order 
to  save  such  victims  as  he  had  no  wish  to  sacrifice,  and 
(o  moderate  the  rage  which  he  himself  had  either 
kindled  or  impelled.  But,  notwithstanding  the  dif- 
ference of  their  characters,  the  two  Emperors  cultivated 
on  the  Throne  the  friendship  which  they  had  contracted 
in  the  camp  ; and  the  harmony  which  prevailed  in  the 
maxims  by  which  the  Country  wa*  governed,  soon  dif- 
fused itself  through  all  the  subordinate  departments  of 
the  State.  The  bold  and  turbulent  spirit  of  the  one 
submitted  to  the  more  enlightened  genius  of  the  other  ; 
and,  although  the  popular  voice  was  accustomed  to 
recognise  in  the  two  masters  of  the  Empire  an  emblem 
of  the  Golden  and  the  Iron  Age,  the  administration  of 
affairs  was  conducted  with  not  less  success  than  unani- 
mity. With  an  allusion,  perhaps,  to  their  respective 
qualities  of  intellectual  and  physical  strength,  they 
assumed  the  title*  of  Jovius  and  Hkrculius  ; intimat- 
ing, that  while  the  one  was  prepared  to  direct,  the  other 
wa*  ready  to  perform.* 

It  wa*  at  Nicomedia  that  Maximianus  was  invested  He  is  in- 
with  tile  name  and  power  of  Aitgwttu*  ; immediately  ,rukto*  •hk 
after  which  he  was  charged  with  the  management  of  ^nai^ie 
the  war  against  the  rebellious  peasantry  of  Gaul.  The  g*hU?  * 
class  of  persons  here  mentioned  are  described  by  the 
name  of  Bagaudtc , a term  which  is  understood  to 
denote  an  insurgent  or  tuinultuury  assemblage.  Op- 
pressed by  the  extortion  and  ty ninny  of  the  Nobles,  the 
occupiers  of  ihe  land  had  been  occasionally  driven  to 
arms,  in  order  to  vindicate  their  rights  or  to  defend 
their  property ; and,  on  the  present  emergency,  they 
appear  to  have  listened  to  the  counsels  of  Ilclianus  and 
Amandas,  two  ambitious  Chiefs,  who  employed  their 
resentment  with  the  view  of  accomplishing  certain 
objects  of  their  own.  But  undisciplined  rustics  could 
not  long  withstand  the  valour  of  the  Legions  under  such 
a Commander  as  Maximianus.  They  were  defeated  in 
several  battles,  reduced  once  more  to  submission,  and 
saw  their  leaders,  who  had  assumed  the  Purple,  obliged 
to  seek  safety  iti  flight.  Having  restored  tranquillity  in 
the  Southern  Provinces,  the  new  Augustus  advanced 
towards  the  Rhine,  where  he  gained  a succession  of 
victories  over  the  Franks,  the  Burgundians,  and  the 
Altmanui , who  had  as  usual  seized  the  moment  of 
suspense  or  weakness  to  renew  their  depredations 
within  the  limits  of  the  Empire.  He  pursued  them 
across  the  river;  carried  fire  and  sword  into  their 
country  ; and  compelled  the  proudest  of  these  Barba- 
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Biography,  rians  to  sue  for  compassion,  and  consent  to  hold  their 
lands  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Roman  Emperor.* 

But  the  Franks,  although  unequal  to  their  powerful 
enemies  in  the  field,  maintained  their  superiority  on  the 
ocean.  Emboldened  by  the  successful  enterprise  which 
they  completed  in  the  reign  of  Probus  when  they  per- 
formed a voyage  from  the  Kuxine  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  they  had  learned  to  put  confidence  in 
the  sea ; and  having  equipped  numerous  vessels  of  a light 
structure  and  convenient  size,  they  were  constantly  seen 
hovering  along  the  coasts  of  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain, 
and  ready  to  retaliate  upon  the  defenceless  inhabitants 
the  losses  which  their  countrymen  suffered  from  the 
invading  Legions.  To  check  the  incursions  of  these 
pirates,  Maximian  resolved  to  form  a navy  ; and  fixing 
upon  a port  in  the  English  Channel,  as  the  most  suit- 
able station  for  his  fleet  he  intrusted  the  care  of  it  to 
Carausius,  an  experienced  sailor,  who  undertook  to 
watch  the  movements  of  the  Northern  freebooters* 
But  it  soon  appeared  that  the  interests  of  the  Roman 
Admiral  were  at  variance  with  his  duty.  Accustomed, 
perhaps,  to  the  practices  which  he  was  now  appointed 
to  suppress,  he  connived  at  the  ravages  of  the  Saxon 
adventurers,  that  he  might  participate  the  more  largely 
in  their  plunder.  His  increasing  wealth  was  regurded 
as  a proof  of  his  guilt ; and  the  Emperor,  accordingly, 
gave  instructions  to  some  confidential  agent  to  super- 
sede the  Admiral  in  the  command  of  the  fleet,  and  to 
put  him  to  death.  Rut  the  suspicions  of  Carausius 
anticipated  the  designs  of  his  master.  Dreading  the 
punishment  that  awaited  him,  he  suiled  into  Britain ; 
where,  having  gained  the  troops  which  were  stationed 
to  defend  that  island,  he  assumed  the  Imperial  title  and 
authority,  and  defied  at  once  the  resentment  and  the 
arms  of  his  offended  Sovereign.  He  even  formed  un 
alliance  with  the  Saxons  and  Franks,  whose  active 
squadrons,  joined  to  his  own,  commanded  the  seas 
which  separate  Albion  from  the  Continent.  Retaining 
possession  of  Boulogne,  the  original  seat  of  his  power, 
he  spread  the  terror  of  invasion  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
promontory  of  Calpe ; and  so  firmly  established  did  his 
government  in  a short  time  become,  that  Diocletian  and 
Maximian  judged  it  expedient  to  resign  into  his  hands 
the  Sovereignty  which  he  had  usurped,  and  to  acknow 
ledge  him  as  one  of  the  Roman  Emperors.  A medal 
struck  by  Carausius,  to  commemorutc  this  event,  repre- 
sents him  in  conjunction  with  his  two  colleagues,  and 
bears  for  its  legend  the  Pax  trium  Auqustorum. 
His  administration  in  Britain  was  more  remarkable  for 
vigour  than  for  cither  wisdom  or  clemency.  He  chas- 
tised, indeed,  the  Caledonians  on  the  Northern  border, 
and  even  rebuilt  the  wall  of  Severn*  ; but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  oppressed  the  subjects  of  the  Empire  by 
cruet  exactions,  and  during  six  or  seven  years  set  an 
example  to  his  troops  of  every  species  of  tyranny  and 
licentiousness. t 

Successes  of  While  Maximianus  was  carrying  on  a doubtful  war 
Diocletian  with  the  rebellious  Carausius  on  the  Western  limits  of 
in  llie  East,  the  Homan  World,  his  colleague  is  said  to  have  been  more 
successfully  employed  against  the  Persians  in  tli£  East, 
and  the  Barbarians  in  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor.  If  we 
may  trust  to  the  authority  of  the  Panegyrists,  Mnmer- 
tinus  and  Eutnenes,  Diocletian,  in  the  interval  now 
mentioned,  guined  victories  in  Africa,  over  the  Sara- 


cens; in  Pannonia,  over  the  Surmntians,  the  Goths,  the  Cam* 
Quadi,  the  Juzonthi,  and  the  Curpians;  and  in  Rlurtiu,  Valeria* 
over  the  more  active  and  warlike  Alrmanni.  The  Dwrieiiaaot 
two  Emperors,  in  live  winter  of  the  year  290,  had  A^gusu**.^ 
an  interview'  at  Milan,  llie  object  of  which  has  not 
been  transmitted  to  our  times ; but  it  was  on  this 
occasion  that  the  first  of  the  orators  just  named, 
while  celebrating  the  concord  which  prevailed  be- 
tween the  A uttmti,  took  an  opportunity  of  specifying 
their  respective  triumphs.  44  The  laurels,"  said  he, 

44  which  Diocletian  gathered  in  the  East,  in  Khtrtiu,  and 
Pannonia,  afforded  to  you.  Maximianus,  the  most  heart- 
felt joy ; while,  on  the  other  bond,  the  defeat  of  the 
seditious  Tribes  in  Gaul,  the  conquest  of  Germany,  and 
the  successful  termination  of  the  war  with  the  Saxon 
pirates,  gratified  the  most  ardent  wishes  of  Diocletian." 

It  may  be  questioned,  indeed,  whether  this  eulogy  does 
not  belong  to  a period  somewhat  lutrr  than  the  fifth 
year  of  their  reign,  and,  consequently,  whether  the 
laurels  gained  by  the  Imperial  Commander  in  Syria, 
were  not  those  which  crowned  his  arms  when  he  re- 
placed Tiridatea,  the  Armenian  Prince,  upon  the  Throne 
of  his  father*.* 

But  whatever  obscurity  may  attach  to  the  Chronology  Cowtaatiui 
of  the  above  events,  it  is  manifest  that  the  peace  which  0*k- 
they  procured  was  not  of  long  duration.  The  restless  «“* 
spirit  of  the  Germans  and  Goths  impelled  them  to  new  ***”' 
adventures;  the  Asiatic  nations,  at  variance  with  one 
another,  agreed  in  their  hatred  or  jealousy  of  Rome ; 
and  the  Maritime  tribes  who  inhabited  the  extreme 
boundaries  of  the  West,  were  becoming  every  day  more 
formidable  to  the  Provincials  of  Gaul,  and  even  to  the 
numerous  cities  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  It,  therefore, 
occurred  to  the  wisdom  of  Diocletian,  that  the  Empire, 
exposed  to  be  assailed  on  every  side,  ought  on  every 
side  to  be  protected  by  a separate  army,  under  a lender 
invested  with  supreme  power.  With  this  view,  as  well 
as  to  prevent  the  wanton  exercise  of  the  elective  privi- 
lege so  long  assumed  by  the  Legions,  he  determined 
once  more  to  divide  his  jurisdiction,  and  to  confer  on  two 
Generals,  who  were  each  to  enjoy  the  title  of  Ctesar , an 
equal  share  of  the  Sovereign  authority.  Galerius,  sur- 
named  the  Herdsman,  and  Const  an  tius  who  from  some 
peculiarity  in  his  complexion  had  acquired  the  denomi- 
nation of  Chlorus , were  the  two  individuals  appointed 
to  enjoy  the  subordinate  honours  of  the  Imperial 
Purple,  f 

The  Ibrmcr  of  these  Chiefs  was  born  at  Dacia,  and 
could  not  boast  a descent  any  higher  than  that  of  of  the** 
Diocletian,  nor  a more  liberal  education  than  that  j^"t,nan' 
which  hud  been  enjoyed  by  Maximianus.  Like  the  n‘ 
latter,  his  early  youth  was  spent  in  tending  cattle,  and 
like  him,  too,  he  was  rough  in  his  maimers,  impetuous, 
and  blood-thirsty.  The  birth  of  Constantius  was  less 
obscure,  and  his  character  was  much  more  amiahle. 

His  mother  was  a niece  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  and 
his  father  held  an  eminent  rank  among  the  Nobles  of 
Illyricum.  Trained  to  arms  from  his  childhood  he  rose 
to  high  promotion  under  Aurelian  and  Probus,  whose 
interest*  he  strengthened  by  several  brilliant  exploits 
against  the  enemies  of  the  Empire;  and  when  Cams 
mounted  the  Throne,  his  seivices  were  acknowledged 
by  his  being  appointed  to  the  important  Government  of 
Dalmatia.  To  cement  still  more  firmly  the  bonds  or 
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this  political  union,  each  Emperor  adopted  one  of  the 
Caesars  as  his  son  ; Diocletian  fixing  his  choice  upon 
Galerius,  and  Maximian  upon  Constantins.  In  order 
to  be  more  closely  engrafted  into  the  Imperial  families, 
each  of  the  new  Sovereigns  accepted  a wife  at  the  hand 
of  his  adopted  father:  nor  was  the  circumstance  that 
they  were  both  previously  married,  allowed  to  prove  u 
bar  to  this  domestic  arrangement,  for  Constantiu*  was 
desired  to  repudiate  Helena,  the  mother  of  the  famous 
Constantine,  to  make  way  for  Theodora,  the  step- 
daughter of  Maximian,  while  Galerius  performed  a 
similar  act  to  qualify  him  to  become  the  lunband  of 
Valeria,  the  daughter  of  Diocletian.  It  has  been 
noticed  by  a contemporary  Annalist,  that  each  Emperor, 
in  exercising  the  rights  of  adoption,  selected  the  Ciesar 
whose  character  was  most  opposed  to  his  own ; as  if 
it  had  been  intended,  that  in  both  cases  the  defects  of 
the  elder  Princes  should  be  compensated  by  the  quali- 
ties of  the  younger,  and  that,  by  combining  in  the  same 
Administration  a variety  of  endowments,  the  balance  of 
the  Constitution  might  be  the  better  preserved.  It  has 
been  thought  further  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  rank  of 
Constantins  and  Galerius  was  not  settled  according  to 
the  dignity  of  their  adopted  fathers ; on  the  contrary, 
the  preeminence  was  given  to  the  former  of  these  Com- 
manders, although  the  Emperor  into  whose  family  he 
was  introduced  uniformly  acknowledged  the  precedence 
of  his  elder  colleague.* 

But,  whatever  might  lie  their  respective  claims  on 
the  homage  of  the  Roman  people,  it  is  sufficiently  mani- 
fest that  the  Empire  was  now  provided  with  four 
Riders,  all  of  whom  might  be  regarded  as  independent 
Sovereigns.  Every  one  of  them  had  his  Court,  his 
Officers  of  State,  and  even  a Pretoria!)  Prefect ; who, 
in  his  turn,  had  Lieutenants  appointed  in  the  different 
Provinces  of  the  general  government,  Galerius  re- 
ceived from  Diocletian  the  churge  of  Illyricum,  Thrace, 
and  Macedonia  ; while  he  himself  retained  the  com- 
mand of  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  rich  Countries  of  Aria 
from  the  .Egcan  to  the  Euphrates.  The  other  Emperor 
assumed  for  his  peculiar  department  the  defence  of 
Italy  and  the  African  Colonies ; having  intrusted  to  (he 
warlike  vigilance  of  Constuntius  the  protection  of  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  Britain.  This  distribution  has  been  held 
by  Historians  rather  as  a simple  partition  of  official 
care,  than  as  an  actual  division  of  territorial  Sove- 
reignty ; or,  if  each  was  independent  within  his  own 
jurisdiction,  all  of  them  were  bound  to  afford  mutual 
assistance  to  their  colleagues,  os  well  by  counsel  as  by 
arms.  The  Csesars,  in  their  exalted  rank,  confessed  the 
superior  Majesty  of  the  Emperors;  and  the  three 
younger  Princes  invariably  acknowledged,  by  tlieir 
gratitude  and  obedience,  the  common  parent  of  their 
fortunes.  The  suspicious  jealousy  of  power  found  net 
any  place  among  them  ; and  the  singular  happiness  of 
their  union  has  been  compared  to  a concert  of  music, 
the  harmony  of  which  is  regulated  and  maintained  by 
the  skilful  hand  of  the  leader. t 

It  was  on  the  Calends  of  March,  in  the  year  292, 
that  the  Cenan  were  installed  into  their  high  office. 
Diocletian,  having  assembled  the  Legions  at  a short 
distance  from  Xicomedia,  recommended  in  them  his 
adopted  son,  and  in  their  presence  invested  him  with 
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the  Purple.  The  same  honour  is  supposed  to  have  been  Cains 
conferred  upon  Constantius  by  the  second  Augustus,  in  .Va,eriu* 
one  of  the  cities  of  Italy  or  Gaul,  on  which  occasion 
both  the  young  Princes  were  addressed  as  Emperors  , ugu<tu^‘ 
and  Fathers  of  ihtir  country,  and  clothed  with  the  KronT^ 
Tribunitian  jiower,  the  High -Priesthood,  and  all  the  a.  n. 
other  attributes  of  Sovereign  authority.*  285. 

Constantius  was  no  sooner  nominated  to  his  Govern-  tM 
ment,  than  he  made  preparations  for  recovering  Britain  305. 
from  the  hands  of  the  usurper.  By  reducing  Boulogne,  Cowtaatim 
which  continued  in  the  power  of  Carausius,  he  dimin- 
ished  greatly  the  maritime  strength  of  his  antagonist,  "c,''°6,,e- 
and  acquired,  at  the  same  time,  the  means  of  building 
a fleet  which  he  intended  for  the  invasion  of  his  insular 
Kingdom.  But  the  equipment  of  a sufficient  number 
of  ships  to  accomplish  such  an  object,  occupied  the 
mechanics  of  Gaul  nearly  three  years  ; in  the  course  of 
which,  the  colleague  of  Maximian  employed  his  troops 
in  strengthening  the  defences  of  the  Rhine  against  the 
Franks,  whose  daring  spirit  he  repressed  in  several 
bloody  engagcments.t 

When  every  thing  was  ready  for  a descent  upon  Bri-  Death  of 
tain,  the  news  arrived  that  Carnusius  had  fallen  the  Carau»:us, 
victim  of  treason,  and  left  the  Government  to  Allcctus,  “JftT"'*7 
his  Prime  Minister,  who  was  accused  of  effecting  his  of  Br,Uja- 
destruction.  The  assassin  having  assumed  the  Purple, 
and  thereby  declared  himself  an  enemy  to  Rome,  the 
expedition  was  only  delayed  until  such  means  were 
adopted  as  could  not  fail  to  render  its  object  most  com- 
plete. A squadron,  which  had  been  fitted  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Seine,  put  to  sea  under  Asclepiodatus,  and 
reached  without  opposition  a port  on  the  coast  of  Kent 
or  Sussex  ; while  the  remainder  of  the  armament,  con- 
ducted by  Constantius  in  person,  threatened  the  Capital 
and  the  fruitful  shores  of  the  Thames.  When  the 
former  landed  his  troops  he  burned  the  transports,  re- 
solving to  conquer  or  die  in  the  Province  which  he  had 
undertaken  to  recover;  and,  accordingly,  Allectus  had 
no  sooner  marched  against  him,  than  he  put  an  end  to 
the  war  and  to  the  life  of  the  usurper,  by  gaining  a 
speedy  and  decisive  victory.  The  approach  of  the 
Caesar,  therefore,  bore  a greater  resemblance  to  a 
Triumph  than  to  the  advance  of  a hostile  army.  He  was 
welcomed  with  acclamations  from  crowds  of  obedient 
subjects  who  seemed  to  regret  their  long  separation 
from  the  Empire,  and  who  now  prepared  to  celebrate 
an  event  which,  after  a rebellion  of  ten  years,  placed 
them  once  more  under  the  protection  of  the  Imperial 
Sceptre.  J 

Constantius  is  said  to  have  used  his  victory  with  Mildne**  of 
mildness  and  clemency.  Far  from  confounding  the  ,br  wn* 
unhappy  natives  with  their  tyrannical  oppressors,  he  quefor* 
studied  rather  how  to  compensate  to  the  former  the 
losses  which  they  had  sustained  during  the  successive 
usurpations  He  restored  property  to  those  from  whom 
it  had  been  unjustly  taken  away ; placed  the  whole 
Country  under  the  protection  of  equal  laws ; and 
granted  pardon  to  all  who  expressed  contrition  for 
their  offences  against  the  parent  State.  The  year  296 
is  distinguished  by  the  Historians  of  Rome,  as  the 
period  when  Britain  was  completely  recovered  by  the 
arms  and  wise  counsels  of  the  father  of  Constantine.§ 

Sonic  years  elapsed  during  which  no  event  of  pecu- 
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Biography,  liur  magnitude  arrests  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

Galena*  appears  to  have  maintained  a chain  of  posi- 
From  tions  along  the  Danube,  which  the  diminished  courage 
*■  ®'  of  the  Barharians  seldom  urged  them  to  attack.  The 
‘Jbb.  duty  of  Constantins,  who  hid  returned  from  Britain  to 
305  G“ul.  was  touch  more  active  but  not  less  successful. 
Ilii  iiiu’iw  Not  content  with  repelling  the  various  hordes  of  Ger- 
*i£Mnrt  the  mans  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  he  pursued  them 
(fcrmaa  into  their  own  territory,  and  even  planted  his  victorious 
Tnl**.  Eagles  on  the  Etns  and  Weser.  Pursuing  the  policy 
which  had  been  suggested  by  Probus,  be  conducted 
large  bodies  of  such  prisoners  as  preferred  slavery 
to  death,  from  the  forests  and  bogs  of  the  North,  and 
settled  them  in  those  very  districts  of  Gaul  which  they 
had  wasted  by  their  inroads.  They  were  usually  em- 
ployed as  shepherds  and  hinds,  but  were  denied  the  use 
of  arms,  except  when  necessity  called  for  their  aid  in 
the  public  service.  Lands  were  sometimes  granted  to 
the  more  deserving,  if  willing  to  adopt  the  manners 
and  to  court  the  protection  of  the  Romans ; and  on 
this  principle  the  Emperors  conceded  extensive  pri- 
vileges to  the  Carpi,  Battarmr,  and  Snrmutians,  who 
soon  afterwards  showed  themselves  willing  to  forget  the 
servile  tenure  in  which  their  possessions  were  held. 
Insurrection  While  the  Empire  enjoyed  tranquillity  in  the  North 
in  Africa  and  West,  an  insurrection  broke  out  almost  at  tlie 
and  E^ypt.  same  moment  in  Egypt  and  Africa.  In  the  latter 
country  live  Moorish  nations,  who  are  known  to  the 
Latin  Historians  by  the  name  of  Quinqua^rntiani' 
issued  from  their  wilderness  and  attacked  the  Provin- 
cials along  the  coast.  Maximiamis  hurried  to  the  scene 
of  action,  wheie  he  quickly  drove  back  the  savages  into 
their  desert,  overran  the  greater  part  of  Mauritania,  and 
deprived  them  of  certain  strongholds  in  the  mountains, 
whither  they  were  wont  to  repair  for  refuge  and  the 
concealment  of  their  plunder.  Another  exploit  of  the 
Emperor  is  fixed  at  the  same  period,  but  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  it  does  not  relate  to  the  same  occur- 
rence. We  are  informed  thut  an  officer,  called  Juliau, 
had  assumed  the  Purple  at  Carthage;  but  wc  know  not 
if  he  was  encouraged  to  his  rebellion  by  the  presence  of 
the  Moorish  invaders;  or  whether  he  had  seduced  the 
Roman  garrison  from  their  allegiance  to  favour  his  pre- 
tensions ; or.  finally,  whether  the  disaffection  of  the  troops 
had  not  compelled  him  to  take  the  title  of  Sovereign  and 
lead  them  into  the  field.  The  result  is  clearly  nurrulcd. 
Julian  was  defeated;  upon  which,  despairing  of  mercy 
from  the  hands  of  the  enraged  Maximiun,  he  slabbed 
himself  with  a dogger,  and  immediately  leaped  into  a 
pile  of  flumes.* 

To  suppress  the  disturbance  in  Egypt,  where  another 
Pretender  had  placed  himself  on  the  Throne,  Diocletian 
resumed  his  arms,  which  appear  to  have  been  for  some 
time  laid  aside.  He  opened  the  campaign  by  the  siege 
of  Alexandria  ; which  he  endeavoured  to  reduce  by 
cutting  oir  the  aqueducts  which  conveyed  the  waters  of 
the  Nile  into  every  quarter  of  that  immense  city,  and 
by  rendering  his  camp  impregnable  to  every  sally  which 
the  despair  of  the  inhabitants  might  urge  them  to 
attempt.  At  the  end  of  eight  months,  the  resources 
as  well  us  the  courage  of  the  garrison  being  exhausted, 
they  resolved  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  mercy  of 
the  Emperor,  who,  irritated  by  their  seditious  and 
wavering  temper,  refused  to  exempt  from  military  exe- 
cution Achilleus,  the  author  of  the  rebellion,  and  the 
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principal  accomplices  of  his  guilt.  The  city,  at  length,  Oain« 
was  taken  by  storm,  when  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  V«l«Ha» 
ensued  of  all  ranks  and  ages;  and  those  who  fell  not 
by  the  sword  were  condemned  to  the  severer  punish-  t*guttu< 
inent  of  poverty  and  of  exile.  The  magnificence  of  " 

Alexandria  was  given  up  to  the  fury  and  ra|iacity  of  A D 
the  soldiers,  who  had  not  learned  to  respect  either  its  285, 

origin  or  its  antiquities.  Coptosand  Busiris  shared  the  to 
same  late;  being,  by  the  orders  of  Diocletian,  reduced  305 
51  ml  levelled  w ith  the  ground.  Extending  his  arms  to 
the  borders  of  Ethiopia,  he  inflicted  a suitable  chastise- 
ment upon  tile  Blrtnmyr* ; who,  though  by  themselves 
an  insignificant  enemy,  hurl,  since  the  days  of  Firmus, 
ever  shown  the  utmost  readiness  to  aid  the  rebellious 
and  the  disaffected  in  the  remoter  parts  of  Egypt.  To 
prevent  their  irruptions  for  the  future,  the  Emperor  in- 
vited A tribe  of  Nubians  to  take  possession  of  an  exten- 
sive range  of  country,  above  the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile,  on 
condition  that  they  should  defend  the  frontiers  of  the 
lower  Provinces  against  those  Barbarians,  with  whom  it 
was  unworthy  of  the  Legions  to  wage  a regular  war.4, 

Tlie  enemies  of  Diocletian  have  asserted,  that  in  his  Support 
Egyptian  campaign  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  death  arrerity  t>f 
of  a rival  who  had  dared  to  assume  the  Iinjterial  en-  Diocleiiui. 
signs,  and  with  the  ruin  of  all  who  had  placed  them- 
selves under  his  banners,  but  that  he  directed  his  hos- 
tility against  Science,  and  interdicted  the  most  inge 
nious  and  interesting  pursuits  of  Philosophy.  He 
caused,  says  an  Historian  of  the  middle  Ages,  the  most 
diligent  inquiry  to  be  made  for  all  the  ancient  books 
which  treated  of  the  wonderful  Art  of  producing  gold 
and  silver,  and  without  remorse  committed  them  to 
the  flames ; apprehensive  lest  the  riches  which  the 
Egy  ptians  should  thereby  procure,  might  inspire  them 
with  the  resolution  of  rebelling  against  the  Empire.  But 
eveu  were  we  to  admit  the  fact  now  stated,  the  motive 
assigned  for  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor  must  appear  ex- 
ceedingly absurd.  The  wealth  of  a Province  naturally 
flows  into  the  treasury  of  the  dominant  State ; and  the 
precious  metals  of  Egypt,  accordingly,  must  soon  have 
added  to  the  power  ttnd  magnificence  of  Rome.  We 
may  therefore  conclude,  that  Diocletian  proscribed 
Alchymy  as  a vain  and  pernicious  imagination,  fitted 
rather  to  dissipate  gold  than  to  create  it ; though  it  is 
still  more  probable  that  the  accusation  with  which  he 
is  charged  by  a Monkish  Writer  originated  in  the 
malignity  of  a later  age.t 

We  come  now  to  record  one  of  the  most  important  enters 
events  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  his  successful  war  jta<>  Mir 
against  the  Persians.  Several  reasons  concurred  at  with  the 
this  time  to  induce  the  Homans  to  take  up  arms  P*™*"*- 
against  their  ancient  enemies.  They  hud  not  yet  for- 
gotten the  indignity  inflicted  upon  the  Empire  in  the 
person  of  Valerian  ; the  sudden  retreat  of  Numerianus 
was  still  recent;  and  the  King  of  Armenia,  whose 
family  had  long  held  their  crown  under  the  protection  of 
the  Roman  People,  was  again  expelled  from  his  coun- 
try, and  forced  to  seek  an  asylum  in  a foreign  land. 

In  the  year  296  N arses  was  on  the  Throne  of  Persia; 
who,  after  crushing  a rebellion  at  home,  had  carried  his 
arms  against  Tiridates,  the  son  of  Chosroes,  added 
Armenia,  as  we  have  just  related,  to  his  vast  domi- 
nions, and  was  now,  after  the  example  of  Sapor,  his 
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Bio*r»phT*  warlike  ancestor,  preparing  to  stretch  the  limits  of 
his  sovereignty  to  the  farthest  parts  of  Asia  Minor.* 

The  Emperor  placed  his  head-quarters  at  the  city  of 
Antioch,  whence  he  intended  to  direct  the  movements 
of  his  urmv.  The  immediate  command  of  the  legions 
was  intrusted  to  Galerius.  whose  duly  on  the  Illyrian 
frontiers  was  in  the  meantime  transferred  to  an  Officer 
of  inferior  rank ; when,  equally  confident  in  their 
strength  and  in  the  goodness  of  their  cause,  the  two 
■ powerful  hosts  advanced  to  meet  each  other  in  the  plains 
of  Mesopotamia.  Orosius  narrates,  that  the  Komuns 
were  three  times  worsted  before  they  could  he  induced  to 
yield  ground  ; but  the  last  action  appears  to  have  l>een 
so  decisive,  that  only  the  scattered  remains  of  their 
troops  readied  Antioch  after  a disgraceful  flight.  The 
young  King  of  Armenia  was  in  the  battle,  where,  un- 
subdued by  misfortune,  he  signalized  his  valour  against 
the  inveterate  foes  of  his  House.  He  was  pursued 
as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  on  a wounded  horse  which 
could  carry  him  no  farther;  but  rather  than  sur- 
render to  the  Persians,  from  whom  he  had  reason  to  ap- 
prehend the  most  unworthy  treatment,  he  plunged  into 
the  river,  and  at  length  reached  in  safety  the  opposite 
bank.f 

Diocletian  was  greatly  offended  at  the  failure  of 
Galerius ; who,  it  should  seem,  was  carried  hv  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  temper  to  attack  the  enemy  with  an 
inadequate  force,  and  on  ground  highly  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  Homan  infantry.  He  accordingly  re- 
ceived the  vanquished  Cesar  with  the  strongest  expres- 
sions of  indignation,  and  even  compelled  him  to  walk 
a considerable  way  by  the  side  of  his  chariot  before  lie 
would  vouchsafe  to  answer  his  entreaties,  that  he  might 
be  supplied  with  another  opportunity  lo  retrieve  his 
character,  and  avenge  the  cause  of  the  Empire  on  the 
squadrons  of  Nurses.  Having  drawn  reinforcements 
from  the  hardy  cohorts  which  served  on  the  Danube, 
and  strengthened  his  ranks  by  a large  body  of  Gothic 
auxiliaries,  who  were  taken  into  the  Imperial  pay, 
Galerius  once  more  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  waited 
the  approach  of  his  antagonist. 

Taught  by  experience,  he  avoided  the  level  plains  on 
which  he  had  found  the  Persian  cavalry  so  formidable, 
and  directed  his  march  along  the  confines  of  Armenia, 
a hilly  country,  the  inhabitants  of  which  afforded  him, 
at  the  same  time,  lioth  supplies  and  intelligence.  The 
enemy,  elated  by  their  recent  success,  had  begun  to 
despise  the  Romans  and  to  neglect  the  safety  of  their 
own  camp,  whereupon  Galerius,  who  had  carefully 
examined  their  position,  resolved  to  attack  them  in 
the  night  with  his  whole  forces.  The  assault  proved 
decisive.  The  army  of  Nurses,  consisting  chiefly  of 
horsemen,  was  thrown  into  confusion  and  totally 
routed  : the  King  himself  was  wounded  and  compelled 
to  continue  his  retreat  into  the  deserts  of  Media  ; leav- 
ing in  the  hands  of  the  conquerors  his  wife  his  chil- 
dren, and  sisters,  with  all  the  wealth  usually  to  he 
found  in  the  lent  of  a Persian  Monarch.  The  character 
of  the  Romun  Cesar  did  not,  indeed,  present  many 
points  of  resemblance  to  that  of  the  renowned  son  of 
Philip;  but  on  the  present  occasion  he  revived,  in 
favour  of  his  female  captives,  the  generosity  which  has 
been  so  justly  praised  in  the  conduct  of  Alexander 
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towards  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Darius.  He  pro- 
tected them  from  rupiue  and  violence,  conveyed  them 
and  their  attendants  to  a place  of  safely,  and  com- 
manded tlmt  they  should  be  treated  with  the  respect 
which  became  Lheir  sex  and  dignity." 

The  vanquished  Persians,  upon  finding  that  Dio- 
cletian was  advancing  from  Antioch  to  follow  up  the 
victory  which  his  son  hud  just  achieved,  had  immediate 
recourse  to  negociation.  Their  Ambassadors,  having 
arrived  at  the  camp  of  Galerius,  represented  to  the 
Romans  that  Peace  was  now  become  desirable  to  both 
Countries,  and  that  the  prolongation  of  the  unfortunate 
war  in  which  they  were  engaged  could  not  fail  to  be 
productive  of  the  greatest  calamities,  not  only  to  them- 
selves but  to  the  Human  race  at  large.  Apharhan,  the 
principal  speuker,  represented  the  rival  Empires  as 
the  two  eyes  of  the  world,  and  deplored  on  that  ground 
the  extinction  of  either.  He  also  reminded  the  victor 
of  the  uncertainty  ami  change  which  attached  to  all 
mortal  grandeur,  and  besought  him  to  exercise  that 
moderation  which  became  the  Prince  of  a great  People, 
and  of  which  the  Persians  on  similar  occasions  had 
given  so  many  striking  proofs.  Galerius  could  no 
longer  restrain  his  impatience.  M III  does  it  become 
you,”  he  exclaimed,  “ to  expatiate  on  the  vicissitudes  of 
Fortune,  and  on  the  forbearance  which  we  ought  to 
practise  to  one  another  ; you,  who,  after  obtaining  by 
fraud  the  possession  of  an  Emperors  person,  kept  him 
in  the  most  painful  captivity  till  the  day  of  his  death  ! 
Think  of  the  clemency  which  you  showed  to  Valerian, 
and  then  consider  what  you  have  a right  to  exact  at 
our  hands.  But,  he  continued,  it  is  not  the  practice 
of  the  Romans  to  trample  on  a beaten  enemy ; and,  by 
the  compassion  which  we  are  willing  to  bestow  upon 
the  supplicating  Persians,  wc  shall  make  manifest  to 
the  world  that  the  soldiers  of  the  West  are  not  more 
gallant  in  the  field  of  battle  than  merciful  in  the  hour 
of  victory. "+ 

The  unreflecting  ambition  of  Galerius  pointed,  it 
was  thought,  to  the  complete  and  final  subjugation  of 
the  Pcrsiun  Empire,  which  he  was  desirous  to  add  as  a 
Province  to  that  of  Rome.  But  the  mind  of  Diocle- 
tian, influenced  by  the  wise  maxims  of  Augustus  and 
by  the  experience  of  Trajan,  was  disposed  to  pursue  a 
more  moderate  policy ; to  humble  the  subjects  of 
Nurses,  to  strip  them  of  a large  portion  of  their  terri- 
tory, and  thereby  lo  deprive  them  of  the  means  of  re- 
newing their  incursions  beyond  the  Euphrates.  With 
this  view  he  sent  Sicorius  Probus,  one  of  his  Secre- 
taries, to  explain  to  the  Persian  Court  the  terms  on 
which  Peace  might  be  obtained.  In  the  first  place  the 
Envoy  was  instructed  to  demand  the  entire  relinquish- 
ment of  Mesopotamia,  the  occasion  of  so  many  wars 
and  disputes,  and  the  cession  to  Rome  of  alt  the  coun- 
tries which  extended  from  that  Province  to  the  Aboras, 
or  Aroxes,  a stream  which  falls  into  the  Tigris.  The 
tract  of  land  thus  acquired,  including  Carduena,  Arza- 
ncua,  and  Zabdiccue,  was  of  great  value  to  Diocletian, 
because  it  formed  a strong  barrier  on  the  Eastern  limits 
of  the  Empire,  and  increased  at  the  same  time  the 
number  of  his  allies  from  among  the  hardiest  and  moat 
warlike  tribes  of  Asia.  It  was  likewise  stipulated  that 
Armenia,  upon  being  restored  to Tiridatcs,  should  have 
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Biofrapliy.  its  limits  extended  as  farosSintha,  a fortress  in  Media, 
and  he  regarded  as  under  the  special  protection  of  the 
From  Homans.  The  Kings  of  Iberia  were,  in  like  manner, 
a.  d.  relieved  from  their  vassalage  to  tin*  Persian  Crown,  and 

2S5.  placed  in  a state  of  dependence  on  the  Imperial  Go* 

40  v eminent ; and  as  the  people  of  that  country  had  long 
been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  occupied 
the  range  of  mountains  which  divides  Asiu  Minor 
from  the  plains  of  Surmatiu.  they  proved  to  their  new 
masters  a powerful  defence  against  the  inroad  of  Bar- 
barian* still  more  ferocious  than  themselves.  The  lust 
article  of  the  Treaty  respected  the  neutrality  of  Nisibis, 
as  an  emporium  of  merchandise  for  the  mutual  con- 
venience of  the  two  Empires ; an  arrangement  which, 
although  it  appears  to  have  promised  the  greatest  ad- 
vantages to  Norses,  was,  nevertheless,  the  only  condi- 
tion of  the  Peace  to  which  he  thought  proper,  or  was 
permitted,  to  make  any  objections.* 

It  continued  WM  *n  ^,e  )'ear  297  that  Diocletian  effected  the 
foj ry  year*,  tranquillity  of  the  East,  after  which  nearly  half  a cen- 
tury elapsed  before  the  Persians  ventured  again  to 
make  an  appeal  to  arms.  This  happy  result  was  se- 
cured not  less  by  the  valour  of  the  Legions  than  by  the 
wisdom  of  the  Emperor;  who  employed  his  victorious 
troops  in  strengthening  the  frontier,  along  the  Eu- 
phrates, the  Tigris,  and  the  A raxes,  by  a line  of  gar- 
risons and  several  fortified  towns.  He  bestowed  par- 
ticular care  on  the  defences  of  Circesium,  an  important 
city  in  Mesopotamia,  huilt  at  the  junction  of  the  first 
and  lust  of  the  rivers  now  mentioned  : by  which  means 
he  rendered  the  chances  of  war  so  unfavourable  to  the 
enemy,  that  it  was  not  until  the  Th  rones  of  Rome,  Persia, 
and  Armenia  were  occupied  by  new  Sovereigns,  that  any 
attempt  was  made  to  disturb  the  repose  which  Dio- 
cletian had  established  on  so  firm  a busts. 

Triumph  i»f  During  the  five  or  six  years  which  followed  the  Per- 
Diocletian  sian  campaign,  the  Emperor  devoted  his  attention  to 
and  Maxi*  (|1C  Arts  „f  Peace,  and  particularly  to  the  extension 
w,an*  and  embellishment  of  his  Eastern  Capital.  Peeling 
none  of  the  attachments  inspired  by  birth  to  the  laud 
or  to  the  city  in  which  the  Carsurs  had  first  erected  the 
Imperial  Throne,  he  is  supposed  not  to  have  visited 
Rome  from  the  period  when  his  election  was  confirmed 
hy  the  Senate,  till,  after  a reign  of  twenty  years,  he 
repaired  thither  to  celebrate  the  Triumph  which  had 
been  decreed  to  him  and  his  colleague  Maximianus. 
It  was  in  the  year  303,  that  he  consented  to  com- 
memorate his  accession  to  power,  and  his  victories  over 
the  enemies  of  the  Empire,  by  taking  a share  in  the 
pageantry  which  was  wont  to  rewurd  the  most  im- 
portant services  of  Roman  Generals.  Unaccustomed 
to  such  spectacles,  he  acted  his  part  in  the  splendid 
procession,  rather  as  a matter  of  duty  than  of  inclina- 
tion or  pride ; displaying  even  on  this  occasion  his  cha- 
racteristic regard  to  economy,  and  showing  himself  more 
desirous  to  maintain  decorum  than  to  kindle  the  feel- 
ings of  gratulation  and  delight.  His  trophies  were, 
indeed,  drawn  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth,  and 
testified  the  increasing  boundaries  of  Roman  dominion 
in  the  West  os  well  as  in  the  East.  Persia  and  the 
British  Isles,  Africa  and  the  Forests  of  Germany,  the 
Rhine,  the  Nile,  the  Euphrates,  the  Danube,  and  the 
Thames  supplied  their  respective  tokens  of  subjuga- 
tion, and  added  to  the  interest  and  magnificence  of  hia 
Triumph.  But  Diocletian  was  not  a Roman,  and  could 
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not  take  a share  in  the  sentiments  which  prevailed  Ckhu 
every  where  around  him.  His  austere  manner*  and  Valerius 
parsimonious  habits  provoked  the  sarcasm  of  the  po-  Diocieusnuj 
putace  ; w ho,  comparing  the  restricted  splendour  of  v 
his  Games  with  the  recollection  or  description  of  those 
more  brilliant  exhibitions  which  had  been  given  hy  A D 

Aureliun  and  Probus,  conceived  that  their  privilege*  gsh. 

had  been  violated  and  their  wishes  despised.  This 
military  pageant,  however,  has  obtained  in  the  eye*  of  305. 
posterity  a distinction  and  an  interest  which  it  could 
not  possess  at  the  time  ; it  was  the  last  Triumph  ever 
witnessed  in  the  streets  of  Rome.  Hie  city  of  Romu- 
lus soon  afterwards  lost  the  houour  of  being  the  seut  of 
Government ; and  the  successors  of  Constantine  did 
not  long  retain  those  warlike  virtues,  which  used  to 
adorn  the  Capital  of  the  Empire  with  the  trophies  of 
vanquished  N ations  and  tributary  Provinces.* 

Disgusted  with  the  licentiousness  of  the  people,  Dio-  Diocletixn 
cletian  made  immediate  preparations  for  returning  to  returns  to 
Nieo media,  his  favourite  residence.  He  set  out  about 
the  middle  of  December,  careless  of  the  severe  weather  ni;ftrt 
which  he  must  encounter  in  the  mountainous  district  ,jgn 
through  which  he  had  to  pass ; or  ignorant,  perhaps,  Empire, 
of  the  effects  which  it  was  likely  to  produce  upon  a 
constitution  diminished  in  it*  vigour  by  fatigue  and 
anxiety.  On  his  journey  he  fell  into  an  alarming  ill- 
ness, from  which  he  never  completely  recovered.  The 
following  winter  he  was  confined  to  the  palace;  and 
when,  in  the  month  of  March  305,  he  showed  himself 
to  his  People,  he  was  so  pale  and  wasted  by  disease 
that  he  could  scarcely  be  recognised  by  those  to  whom 
bin  person  was  the  most  familiar.  In  these  circum- 
stances he  adopted  a resolution,  the  motive*  of  which 
cannot  now  be  fully  ascertained,  to  resign  the  cares  of 
government,  and  to  retire  into  the  peaceful  seclusion  of 
private  life.  Lactantius  ascribes  this  determination  to 
the  intriguing  impatience  of  Galerius,  who  longed  to 
exchange  the  subordinate  rank  of  C**ar  for  the  full 
honours  of  jlvgvstui,  and  who,  with  this  view,  urged 
his  benefactor  to  vacate  the  Imperial  office  and  digni- 
ties. But  it  is  not  necessary  to  descend  into  the  depths 
of  State  policy,  in  search  of  reasons  for  a measure  which 
appears  to  have  been  dictated  by  convenience  and  in- 
clination. Nay,  the  very  principle  which  hod  originally 
suggested  to  Diocletian  the  division  of  power  and  the 
increase  of  Sovereign  Commanders,  must  now  have 
demonstrated  the  expediency  of  confiding  the  Govern- 
ment to  younger  mind*  and  more  vigorous  hands;  und 
there  can  he  little  doubt,  that  before  he  left  Rome  he 
exacted  of  Maximianus  a promise  to  imitate  his  exam- 
ple in  this  respect,  and  to  transfer  ,the  weight  of  Public 
affairs  to  their  adopted  sons,  and  to  such  assistants  as 
they  might  choose  to  appoint. f 

But  whatever  might  be  the  motives  which  induced  He  realize* 
Diocletian  to  divest  himself  of  the  Purple,  he  performed  *>'»  p“rp«j*e- 
the  ceremony  of  abdication  with  much  solemnity  and 
decorum.  Having  assembled  the  Army  and  People  in 
a spacious  plain  about  three  miles  from  Nicomedia,  he 
ascended  a lofty  throne,  and  in  a speech  full  of  affec- 
tion and  dignity,  declared  his  intention  and  explained 
his  future  purposes:  immediately  after  which  he  stepped 
into  a covered  chariot,  passed  through  the  city  which 
he  had  rendered  fit  to  be  the  Capital  of  a great  Empire, 
and  proceeded  forthwith  to  Salona,  a pleasant  village 
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Biography.  in  his  native  Province  Dalmatia,  where  he  had  resolved 
v— ■ to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Maximiunus,  on 
Krum  (he  same  day,  executed  a similar  resolution  at  Milan, 
A-  now  become  the  place  of  his  usual  abode.  In  this  act 

2S5.  of  self-denial,  so  much  at  variance  with  his  natural  love 

tu  of  power,  lie  yielded  to  the  ascendency  which  his  wiser 
colleague  had  acquired  over  him,  and  immediately  re* 
tired  to  a villa  in  Lucania,  iu  search  of  that  enjoyment 
which  he  had  associated  with  his  dreams  of  repose,  hut 
which  neither  his  temper  nor  his  habits  were  calcu- 
lated to  find  amidst  the  scenes  of  tranquillity.* 

Reflections  Diocletian  lived  eight  or  nine  years  after  his  abdi- 
OB  hi*  plan  of  cation;  but  as  he  never  again  mingled  in  the  affairs  of 
Goternmeui  <j0Vernment,  we  may  be  .permitted,  at  this  stage  of  the 
narrative,  to  make  a few  remarks  on  the  manner,  the 
spirit,  and  the  general  objects  of  his  Administration  ; 
the  most  remarkable  that  occurs  betweeu  the  era  of 
Augustus  and  that  of  Constantine.  If  we  consider  his 
origin,  as  an  Illyrian  peasant,  and  an  unlettered  soldier 
of  Fortune,  the  wise  and  comprehensive  scheme  which 
he  devised  for  the  maintenance  of  Civil  subordination  as 
well  as  of  Military  discipline,  throughout  the  Empire, 
will  appear  truly  astonishing.  He  saw,  at  the  first 
glance,  that  the  conquests  of  Rome  had  become  much 
too  extensive  to  be  secured  by  a single  executive  au- 
thority, however  active  and  intelligent ; and  remember- 
ing that  the  Emperor  was,  properly  speaking,  nothing 
more  than  the  Commander-in-chief,  he  resolved  to  raise  to 
that  dignity  three  individuals,  besides  himself,  who  might 
exercise,  in  their  several  Provinces,  the  Imperial  power, 
modified  only  by  an  obligation  to  support  the  unity  of  the 
Empire,  and  toact  upon  a recognised  and  uniform  system 
of  politics.  By  this  judicious  measure  he  removed  at  once 
the  jealousy  and  the  power  of  the  different  armies,  all 
of  whom  were  found  to  covet  the  honour  of  being  led 
by  the  Sovereign,  and  who,  to  gratify  their  vanity  or 
their  avarice,  were  constantly  setting  up  their  favourite 
Chiefs  as  rival  masters  of  the  Roman  State,  the  alter- 
nate tyrants  and  victims  of  military  licentiousness.  He 
divided  the  Empire  into  four  great  Provinces,  in  everyone 
of  which  there  were  a supreme  Heud,  an  Imperial  camp, 
and  officers  and  guards  suitable  to  the  rank  of  such  a 
Commander ; while  the  fidelity  of  each  army  was  secured, 
or,  at  least,  its  disaffection  was  rendered  impotent,  by  the 
terror  of  the  three  others,  which,  under  their  respective 
Emperor  or  Caesar,  could  be  immediately  marched 
against  it.  Hence  we  are  enabled  to  explain  why  Dio- 
cletian sat  twenty-one  years  on  the  Throne  of  Augustus, 
and  retired  at  length  into  un  honourable  repose,  leav- 
ing the  theatre  of  the  world  to  his  younger  and  more 
active  associates.  During  his  long  reign,  there  was  no 
insurrection  to  shake  the  foundations  of  the  Monarchy, 
or  even  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  the  hands  of  any  one 
of  his  colleagues,  however  unfortunate  or  unpopular. 
Hie  Constitution  was  so  equally  balanced,  that  an  exer- 
cise of  strength  in  one  quarter  was  uniformly  compen- 
sated by  corresponding  vigour  in  some  other;  so  that 
the  four  Sovereigns  who  wielded  the  energies  of  Europe 
and  of  Asia,  found  it  their  interest  not  less  than  their 
duty  to  confine  their  ambition  within  the  limits  of  their 
several  Governments.  In  short,  he  adjusted  so  exactly 
the  elements  of  Civil  and  Military  power,  distributed  them 
with  so  much  wisdom,  and  opposed  them  to  each  other 
in  portions  so  well  calculated  to  check  ever)-  tendency 
to  excess,  that  he  converted  the  instruments  of  sedition 
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and  anarchy  into  the  means  of  national  security 
confidence. 

It  was  with  a similar  view  that  he  diminished 
number  of  the  Praetorian  Guards,  those  insolent 
formidable  soldiers  who  had  so  frequently  assumed 
right  of  giving  away  the  Imperial  diadem,  and  supplied 
their  place  by  two  faithful  Legions  of  his  own  country-  ^>,5 
men,  who,  under  the  titles  of  Jo  via  ns  and  Hrrculiana , ' 

were  appointed  to  perform  the  service  of  the  Imperial  3^5 
household.  Regarding  the  Senate,  loo,  which  since  the 
days  of  Probus  hail  recovered  a part  of  its  original  in- 
fluence, as  an  obstacle  to  the  exercise  of  the  simple 
despotism  which  he  wished  to  establish  in  the  person  of 
the  Emperors,  he  resolved  to  annihilate  the  power  of 
that  venerable  Order,  by  transferring  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment to  a distance  from  Rome.  The  plan  which  Con- 
stantine realized  had  its  origin  in  the  profound  policy 
of  Diocletian  ; and,  in  truth,  before  the  son  of  Con- 
stantins ascended  the  Throne  of  the  Ciesars.  the  foun- 
dations of  the  Eastern  Empire  were  laid  in  the  maxims 
which  had  prevailed  since  the  death  of  Carinus.  It 
has  been  judiciously  observed,  that  as  long  as  the  Em. 
perors  resided  in  the  ancient  Capital,  though  the  Senate 
might  be  oppressed  it  could  not  be  entirely  neglected. 

The  successors  of  Augustus  exercised  the  power  of 
dictating  whatever  laws  their  wisdom  or  caprice  might 
suggest ; but  those  laws  were  ratified  by  the  sanction 
of  that  Assembly.  The  model  of  aucient  freedom  was 
preserved  in  its  deliberations  and  decrees ; and  wise 
Princes,  who  respected  the  prejudices  of  (lie  Roman  Peo- 
ple, were  in  some  measure  obliged  to  assume  the  lan- 
guage and  behaviour  suitable  to  the  General  and  first 
Magistrate  of  the  Republic.  In  the  Annies  and  in  the 
Provinces  they  displayed  the  dignity  of  Monarchs  ; and 
when  they  fixed  their  residence  «t  a distance  from  the 
Capital,  they  for  ever  laid  aside  the  dissimulation  which 
Augustus  had  recommended  to  those  who  were  to  in- 
herit his  power.  In  the  exercise  of  the  legislative  as  well 
as  the  executive  authority,  the  Sovereign  advised  with 
his  Ministers  instead  of  the  great  Council  of  the  Nation. 

The  name  of  the  Senate  wan  mentioned  with  honour 
till  the  last  period  of  the  Empire ; the  vanity  of  its 
Members  was  still  flattered  with  honorary  distinctions; 
but  the  Assembly  which  had  so  long  been  the  source, 
and  so  long  the  instrument  of  power,  was  respectfully 
suffered  to  sink  into  oblivion.* 

It  is,  perhaps,  a useless  speculation  to  inquire  who-  Inquiry 
ther  the  Roman  Commonweuhh  still  retained,  in  the 
time  of  Probus,  a sufficient  tincture  of  its  original  spirit 
and  purity  to  have  enabled  it  to  throw  off  the  corrupt  re.'# 
taint  which  it  had  derived  from  its  long  association  with  stored, 
arbitrary  rule ; ami  whether  the  Senators  could  have 
resumed  so  much  of  their  ancient  authority  as  to  have 
checked  the  insubordination  of  the  armies  and  extended 
once  more  the  Civil  power  of  the  Consul  over  that  of 
the  Military  Commander.  But,  whatever  may  be  the 
opinion  entertained  on  the  point  now  stated,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  progress  of  despotism  was  acce- 
lerated at  Rome,  by  the  practice  of  nominating  the  first 
Magistrate  of  the  State  the  principal  officer  of  the 
Legions : for,  although  the  term  of  command  was 
short,  and  the  General  descended  into  the  Citizen  as 
soon  as  the  hour  of  danger  was  past,  the  People  were 
thereby  accustomed  to  see  the  laws,  civil  umt  military, 
executed  by  the  same  person,  and  to  obey  in  Peace  the 
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Bioipmliv.  authority  at  which  they  were  accustomed  to  tremble  in 
War.  It  was,  accordingly,  to  be  expected,  that  the  in- 
dividual who  found  himself  placed  permanently  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  would  soon  forget  the  origin  and  na- 
ture of  the  power  with  which  he  was  intrusted.  The 
Civil  offices  of  Consul,  Proconsul,  Censor,  and  of  Tri- 
bune, by  the  union  of  which  it  had  been  formed,  might, 
no  doubt,  remind  him  of  its  Republican  extraction  ; but 
as  all  military  jurisdiction  is  necessarily  despotic,  and 
must  be  exercised  with  a very  slight  respect  to  personal 
freedom  or  abstract  rights,  the  Government  of  Rome 
could  not  fail  to  become  arbitrary,  as  soon  ns  the 
Commander-in-chief  censed  to  be  elective.  Had  Probus 
thought  fit  to  relinquish  the  prerogative  conferred  upon 
Augustus,  and  resigned  his  office  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  offer  his  elevation  to  the  Empire,  he  might  have 
restored  the  Senate  to  vigour,  and  the  Constitution  to 
the  activity  of  its  first  principles.  The  title  which  he 
bore,  it  is  true,  denoted  originally  no  higher  rank  than 
that  of  General  of  the  Roman  armies;  but  it  had,  long 
prior  to  his  accession,  assumed  a more  lofty  import, 
and  was  felt  to  convey  the  unlimited  authority  of  the 
most  powerful  of  all  Princes,  a Military  Sovereign.  It 
is  probable,  therefore,  that  before  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  just  named,  the  influence  of  custom  had  be- 
come too  strong  for  that  of  a mere  speculative  reve- 
rence for  ancient  institutions  ; and  that  the  Sword  had 
loo  long  triumphed  over  the  Gowu  to  permit  the  exist- 
ence of  a rational  hope  pointed  towards  the  restoration 
of  Public  liberty. 

Diocletian  did  not  attempt  to  imitate  the  example  of 
and  manner*  his  Pannonian  predecessor,  nor  to  amuse  the  Romans 
of  Eastern  with  the  exhibition  of  a phantom  which  he  had  no  in- 
Sovereiffniy,  lentj0|1  t0  clolhe  with  reality.  He  saw  that  the  time 
was  come  when  all  the  power  of  the  State  must  be 
concentrated  in  the  Emperor,  and  when  those  who 
commanded  the  Legions  must  direct  the  general  affairs 
of  the  Government  at  home  aud  abroad.  With  this 
view  he,  perhaps,  judged  wisely,  when  lie  resolved  to 
withdraw  the  exercise  of  such  power  from  the  eyes  of 
the  Senate,  and  to  e>tablish  in  a part  of  the  Empire 
where  magnificent  titles  aud  unrestricted  authority 
were  more  familiar,  his  new  system  of  honours  and  of 
administration.  On  the  confines  of  Asia  he  deemed  it 
expedient  to  adopt  the  dress  and  to  inculcate  the  man- 
ners of  Eastern  notions.  Laying  aside  the  military 
cloak  of  Purple,  which  alone  distinguished  the  Imperial 
Commander  from  the  other  Officers  with  whom  he 
served,  he  assumed  the  more  splendid  robes  of  the 
Persian  Court.  He  adopted  also  a diadem,  that  orna- 
ment so  much  detested  hv  the  Romans  as  the  ensign 
of  Royalty,  and  the  use  of  which  had  been  considered 
as  the  most  desperate  act  of  the  madness  of  Cali- 
gula. Multiplied  forms  and  ceremonies  obstructed 
access  to  the  gates  of  the  Palace ; and  when  a subject 
was  at  length  admitted  into  the  Imperial  presence, 
it  was  expected  that  he  should  fall  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  and  adore,  according  to  the  Oriental  fashion,  the 
feminity  of  his  lord  and  master.  The  general  character 
und  subsequent  conduct  of  Diocletian  will  not  allow  us 
to  ascribe  to  mere  personal  vanity  the  ostentation  which 
ne  established  at  Nicomedia.  He  flattered  himself,  it 
has  been  supposed,  that  the  sight  of  so  much  splen- 
dour and  luxury  would  subdue  the  imagination  of 
the  multitude ; that  the  Monarch  would  thereby  be 
protected  from  the  rude  license  of  the  People  and 
of  the  soldiers ; and  that  habits  of  submission  would 


insensibly  be  productive 
tion.* 


of  sentiments  of  venera- 


Ciin 
Valerius 

The  support  of  such  an  establishment  necessarily 
implied  the  existence  of  u regular  system  of  taxation. 

We  find,  accordingly,  that  the  reign  of  Diocletian  is 
distinguished  in  the  Annals  of  Rome  us  a season  of 
severe  oppression,  and  of  multiplied  grievances.  In 
former  times  the  state  of  an  Emperor  did  not  require  to 
a permanent  revenue  of  great  amount ; and,  if  we  305. 

except  the  occasional  extravagance  of  Nero,  and  of  Taxslioo. 
two  or  three  similar  characters,  we  shall  find  that  the 
Romans  had  no  cause  to  complain  that  their  wealth 
was  squandered  on  the  pleasures  or  magnificence  even 
of  the  most  tyrannical  Princes.  A life  spent  in  a 
camp,  and  frequently  in  the  presence  of  an  active  enemy, 
presented  few  temptations  to  indulge  in  expensive  show 
or  sensual  enjoyments.  But  when  the  more  luxurious  Moderation 
and  majestic  system  of  Diocletian  was  established,  the  of  Diode- 
Romans  beheld  four  Sovereigns  in  different  parts  of  the  ,‘an- 
Empire,  contending  with  each  olher  for  the  vain  supe- 
riority of  pomp  aud  grandeur ; multiplying  the  number 
of  their  servants  and  officers  beyond  all  example;  and 
crowding  every  department  of  the  State  with  depend- 
ents, who  at  once  encouraged  and  imitated  their  pro- 
fusion. Deploring  the  misery  which  resulted  from 
such  a condition  of  things,  Lactautius  asserts,  that 
those  who  were  maintained  upon  the  public  taxes, 
exceeded  those  who  contributed  to  them,  and  hence 
that  the  Provinces  were  oppressed  by  the  weight  of 
imposts  and  every  other  species  of  exaction.  It  is  ad- 
mitted, indeed,  even  by  those  Historians  who  condemn 
this  Emperor  for  giving  birth  to  a scheme  so  pernicious 
to  the  Commonwealth,  that  the  evil,  during  his  reign, 
was  confined  within  the  bounds  of  moderation  ; that 
the  Revenue  wbb  managed  with  prudence  and  economy ; 
that  after  all  the  expenses  of  the  Government  were  dis- 
charged, there  still  remained  in  the  imperial  treasury 
a sum  which  could  be  spared  for  the  ornaments  of 
peace,  or  for  the  exigences  of  war  ; and,  consequently, 
that  he  merited  the  reproach  of  fixing  a bad  precedent, 
rather  than  of  exercising  an  actual  oppression. 

But  the  character  of  Diocletian  maybe  most  dis-  Hi*  remark? 
tinctly  appreciated,  from  the  tranquil  resolution  with  *»■  ike  d«*- 
which  he  descended  from  the  throne  and  retired  into  f°‘ 

the  privacy  of  domestic  life.  W hen  the  impatient  and 
ambitious  spirit  of  Maximianus  attempted  to  place 
him  once  more  on  the  theatre  of  public  affairs,  he  re- 
plied, that  if  he  had  on  opportunity  to  show  to  his 
colleague  the  excellent  kitchen  garden  which  he  had 
planted  with  his  own  hands  at  Salona.  he  would  no 
longer  urge  him  to  relinquish  the  enjoyment  of  an  un- 
disturbed repose  tor  the  uneasy  distinctions  of  Imperial 
greatness.!  His  remarks,  also,  on  the  difficulty  of 
governing  will  prove  that  he  had  studied  to  perform  his 
duty  as  a ruler,  and,  moreover,  that  his  success  had 
not,  on  all  occasions,  corresponded  to  the  sincerity 
of  his  endeavours.  They  have  been  preserved  by  Vo- 
piscus,  whose  father,  we  are  assured,  heard  them  from 
the  lips  of  the  Emperor  himself.  " Often,  sakl  Dio- 
cletian. do  four  or  five  individuals  combine  to  deceive 
their  Sovereign,  and  to  tell  him  things  which  have  no 
foundation  in  fact.  The  Prince,  shut  up  in  his  Palace, 

• Aurel.  Victor.  Eutrop.  lib.  ix.  e.  2fi.  Pa#*yyr.  Fet.  Lxclart. 
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has  no  means  of  arriving;  at  the  truth,  and  is  compelled 
to  believe  what  they  are  pleased  to  communicate. 
Hence,  he  promotes  men  who  are  unfit  for  the  employ- 
ment with  which  they  are  intrusted ; and  he  removes 
from  his  service  others  whose  fidelity  and  worth  give 
them  the  best  claim  to  bis  confidence.  In  short,  by 
the  collusion  of  a few  unprincipled  courtiers,  a bene- 
volent und  even  a cautious  Mooarch,  animated  too  with 
the  best  intentions,  is  frequently  betrayed  and  sold  ; his 
power  is  rendered  an  instrument  to  effect  the  worst 
purposes,  und  his  exertions  for  the  public  good  are 
converted  into  the  means  of  injustice  and  oppression.'  * 
After  this  acknowledgment  we  ought  not  to  be  sur- 
prised, when  we  arc  informed  that  he  was  sometimes 
suspicious,  and  unwilling  to  resign  himself  to  the  pro- 
fessions of  those  w ho  wrere  the  most  ready  to  offer  their 
services.  Being  taught  by  experience  the  necessity  of 
reserve,  he  has  been  charged  with  timidity  and  artifice 
in  the  conduct  of  his  Government ; and  although  it  is 
admitted  that  he  was  singularly  fortunate  in  the  choice 
of  the  best  instruments  for  effecting  his  purposes,  the 
Historians  of  his  reign  insinuate  that  his  prudence  was 
not  always  free  from  insincerity,  and  that  in  the  selec- 
tion of  his  Ministers  he  was  influenced  much  more  by 
a regard  to  his  own  interest  than  hy  esteem  for  the  charac- 
ter of  the  individuals  whom  he  promoted.  The  quali- 
ties of  his  mind  are  supposed  to  have  presented  a consi- 
derable resemblance  to  those  of  Augustus,  the  founder 
of  the  Empire.  Neither  of  these  Princes  was  a stran- 
ger to  dissimulation,  while  both  proved  excellent  rulers, 
from  u certain  innate  love  of  peace,  as  well  as  from  an  un- 
usual dexterity  in  identifying  the  welfare  of  the  State  with 
their  more  secret  views  of  personal  aggrandizement,  t 


The  few  years  which  he  passed  at  Salona  after  his  Cmiu 
resignation  of  the  Throne,  were  devoted  to  those 
pleasures  in  which  a mind  unembued  with  Litera*  Au^iwti*. 
ture  finds  the  readiest  amusement  and  relaxation.  He  i_r_y 
built,  he  planted  and  improved  his  fields ; but  the  prom 
most  splendid  monument  of  his  taste  was  the  Palace  a.  ij. 
which  he  erected  at  Spalatro,  a delightful  spot  about  2S5, 
six  or  seven  miles  distant  from  his  native  village.  A to 

modern  who  has  described  the  ruins  of  this  ancient  edi-  305. 

fice  informs  us,  that  the  “ soil  is  dry  and  fertile,  the  air  ”■***■ 
pure  and  wholesome  ; and  though  extremely  hot  during  ' ^ " ro 
the  summer  mouths,  the  country  seldom  feels  those 
sultry  and  noxious  winds,  to  which  the  coasts  of  Istria 
and  some  parts  of  Italy  arc  exposed.  The  views  from 
the  Palace  are  no  less  beautiful  than  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate are  inviting.  Towards  the  West  lies  the  fertile 
shore  that  stretches  along  the  Adriatic,  in  which  a 
number  of  small  Islands  are  scattered  in  such  a man- 
ner as  to  give  this  part  of  the  sea  the  appearance  of  a 
great  lake.  On  the  North  side  lies  the  bay  which  led 
to  the  ancient  city  of  Salona ; and  the  country  beyond 
it,  appearing  in  sight,  forms  a proper  contrast  to  that 
more  extensive  prospect  of  water,  which  the  Adriatic 
presents  both  to  the  South  und  to  the  East.  Towards 
the  North  the  view  is  terminated  by  high  aud  irregular 
mountains,  situated  at  a proper  distance,  and  in  many 
places  covered  with  villages,  woods,  and  vineyards.'' 

In  this  favourite  retreat  Diocletian  ended  his  days  in  n^th  of 
the  year  313;  not  without  suspicion  of  having  hail  re-  Dtoclctua. 
course  to  a voluntary  death,  to  which  he  is  said  to  have 
been  urged  by  the  misfortunes  of  his  family,  and  the 
crimes  of  his  former  associates. * 


CONSTANTIUS  CHLORUS  AUGUSTUS. 

FROM  A.  D.  305  TO  306. 


Biography.  The  retirement  of  Diocletian  and  Maximianus  was 
' immediately  followed  by  the  accession  of  the  two 
*ro“  Ctrtart,  Constantins  arid  Galerius,  to  the  Imperial 
*'  J?'  Throne.  The  plan  of  Government  required  that  the 
oU5.  new  Emperors  should  each  appoint  an  assistant,  to 
occupy  the  second  rank  in  the  State,  and  to  command 
Constantins  ^1C  Legions  in  their  respective  Provinces.  Galerius, 
and  Valerius  whose  ambitious  views  are  said  to  have  extended  to 
awume  the  the  possession  of  the  whole  Empire,  hastily  usurped 
Purple.  the  privilege  of  election ; and  named  ns  Cctsarn , his  own 
nephew  Duza,  or  Maximinus,  and  Severus,  an  officer 
of  runk  and  ability,  but  more  distinguished,  perhaps,  for 
his  attachment  to  his  master  than  for  virtue  or  profes- 
sional reputation.} 


• Ego  a pat  re  mrv  auitivi,  Dioc/ftumum  Princtpent,  jam  priva- 
tum, a ixi we  mtni  emr  diJfuMtu  quam  imprrare,  tife.  Vouuc.  in 

Aurtl.  c.  A3. 

t Aurel.  Victor,  Ejnt.  Parum  honeita  in  amieoa  Jtert.  Eutrop. 
lib  x.  c.  1,2. 

J Eutrop.  lib.  x.  c I. 

VOL.  XI. 


This  arrangement  excluded  from  power  the  son  of  Constwtiu* 
Maxitniunus,  who  had  married  a daughter  of  Galerius,  Chi  ores 

as  also  the  heir  of  Constantius,  the  celebrated  Colt-  Auguuu*. 
suntine,  who  was  at  that  period  resident  at  Nicomedia,  s— 
a visiter  or  a hostage  in  the  hands  of  Diocletian.  The  "om 
former  of  these  young  men  was  rejected  on  account  of 
his  rough  and  disrespectful  manners,  which  gave  great  |n  * 
offence  to  his  father-in-law ; the  latter  was  confined  tc  3^5 
a private  station,  because  it  was  apprehended  that,  if 
once  invested  with  sovereign  authority,  his  aspiring 
genius  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  any  degree  under 
the  very  highest. 

Maximianus  could  not  conceal  the  reluctance  with  Two  sew 
which  he  conferred  upon  Severus  the  ornaments  of  his  C**ar  ,s®. 
new  dignity.  But  Constantius,  whose  health  was 
much  impaired,  and  whose  temper  was  naturally  calm  * M,D1Jn 
and  pacific,  submitted  to  the  decision  of  his  colleague 


• Alvrte  CMwm/w  eat,  ul  * atu  patiat,  per  /bnniludtnrm. 
Aural.  Victor,  Ep*t. 
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Biography,  without  a murmur.  Galerius,  therefore,  found  himself 
‘ the  master  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Roman  dominions. 
He  governed,  in  person,  Illyricum,  Thmce,  and  Asia 
Minor;  he  intrusted  to  Maximin  the  important  Pro- 
vinces of  Egypt  and  Syria;  while  he  confided  to  the 
command  of  Scverus  the  whole  of  Italy  as  well  as  that 
part  of  Africa  which  stretches  from  Cyrenc  to  the 
Western  Ocean.  Constantius,  on  the  other  hand,  saw 
in  the  administration  of  the  Civil  and  military  duties 
connected  with  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  a sufficient 
field  for  the  exercise  of  his  talcuts,  his  virtues,  and  his 
ambition.  His  age,  not  less  than  the  rank  which  lie 
had  held  under  Diocletian,  entitled  him  indeed  to  the 
precedency  in  the  Empire,  a distinction  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  disputed  by  his  more  assuming 
and  imperious  colleague ; but  it  is  manifest,  at  the 
same  time,  that  both  from  the  situation  of  his  Govern- 
ment and  the  limits  within  which  his  power  was  re- 
stricted, the  successor  of  Diocletian  did  not  inherit  the 
full  share  of  his  authority. 

The  Empire  It  has  been  maintained  by  several  writers,  ancient  as 
suppose/ to  well  us  modern,  that  upon  the  accession  of  Constan- 
hatvheen  ii,ls  Knd  Galerius  the  Roman  Empire  was  actually 
i rideu.  divided.  But  there  is  no  evidence  on  record  that  any 

departure  was  made,  on  this  occasion,  from  the  prin- 
ciple introduced  by  Diocletian,  or  that  the  distribution 
of  Provinces  among  the  four  rulers  implied  anything 
more  than  a convenient  allotment  of  supreme  autho- 
rity, to  be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole.  What- 
ever might  he  the  scheme  contemplated  by  the  in* 
triguing  mind  of  Galerius,  his  plans  for  its  accomplish- 
ment were  soon  thwarted  by  the  troubles  which  ensued 
in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West,  and,  more  especially, 
by  the  rising  fortunes  of  Constantine,  who  ultimately 
succeeded  in  reuniting  under  one  Head  the  extensive 
dominions  of  Rome,  and  in  consolidating,  once  more, 
in  a single  hand,  the  scattered  portions  of  Impcriul 
power.* 

Constantine  The  distinguished  person  just  named  was,  as  we 
e*faPe*fr°,B  have  already  mentioned,  at  the  Court  of  Nicomedia 
Nicomedia.  when  the  late  Emperors  executed  their  purpose  of 
retiring  from  the  Throne.  His  affable  disposition,  his 
handsome  figure,  and  above  all,  his  military  qualities 
had  recommended  him  to  the  Legions  and  to  the  peo- 
ple, as  a worthy  candidate  for  the  vacant  office  of 
Casar.  His  relationship,  besides,  to  the  Sovereign  of 
the  West,  the  acknowledged  Head  of  the  Empire,  gave 
to  his  claims  so  much  the  appearance  of  right,  that  the 
elevation  of  the  rude  Maximin  and  of  the  pliant  Scve- 
rus,  was  regarded  as  a positive  injury  inflicted  on  the 
son  of  Constantius.  Such  symptoms  of  popular  favour 
could  not  fail  to  exasperate  the  jealousy  of  Galerius, 
and  to  increase  the  danger  of  the  young  Prince ; w hose 
departure,  although  earnestly  solicited  by  his  father, 
was  delayed  from  time  to  time  under  the  most  frivolous 
pretences.  Permission  being  at  length  obtained,  Con- 
stantine, who  suspected  the  intentions  of  the  tyrant, 
set  out  from  Nicomedia  in  the  night;  and  travelling 
with  the  utmost  speed  through  Bithynia,  Thrace,  Dacia, 
Pannonia,  Italy,  and  Gaul,  he  arrived  on  the  Western 
coast  of  the  last  named  Country,  just  in  time  to  join  the 
Legions  which  were  about  to  sail  for  Britain,  to  make 
war  upon  the  Caledonians. t 
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Having  subdued  the  Northern  Barbarians,  Constan- 
tius returned  to  York,  where  he  died  in  the  month  of 
July  in  the  year  306.  Finding  his  end  drawing  near,  he 
announced  to  the  army  that  he  had  appointed  Con- 
stantine the  sole  heir  of  his  power,  ami  desired  that 
they  would  honour  and  obey  him  ns  their  future  Em- 
peror. The  troops,  who  were  deeply  attached  to  the 
cause  of  their  master,  look  pleasure  in  complying  with  _ __ 
his  last  request;  and  no  sooner  did  he  expire,  than  Coinuniiu 
they  saluted  his  son  by  the  title  of  Augu*lu*%  and  pre-  dksatYorfc, 
pared  to  invest  him  with  the  Purple.  Ambition  as  well  Mtl 
as  prudence  whispered  to  Constantine  the  expediency 
of  accepting  the  high  office  to  which  he  was  thus  in-  heir, 
vited.  He  forthwith  wrote  to  Galerius,  that  death  had 
deprived  himself  and  the  Empire  nf  a parent,  and  that 
the  Legions,  actuated  by  a feeling  of  strong  affection 
for  their  late  Commander,  had  substituted  in  his  place 
the  individual  who  now  addressed  him,  and  who,  as  he 
had  not  been  able  to  obtain  power  in  a regular  and 
Constitutional  manner,  would  have  been  much  more 
gratified  to  see  it  bestowed  elsewhere.  The  Emperor 
of  the  East  received  the  intelligence  with  a burst  of 
passion,  during  which  he  threatened  to  cast  both  the 
messenger  and  the  letter  into  the  flames ; but,  when 
his  resentment  subsided,  he  saw  the  folly  of  question- 
ing an  appointment  which  he  could  not  annul,  and  he, 
accordingly,  acknowledged  the  son  of  his  former  col- 
league Sovereign  of  all  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps, 

Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain.  But  he  refused  to  ratify  the 
nomination  of  the  soldiers  in  so  far  as  it  respected  the 
rank  which  they  had  bestowed  upon  Constantine ; de- 
grading him  to  the  lowest  place  among  the  four  Princes 
of  the  Empire,  and  clothing  his  dependent  Severus 
with  the  dignity  of  Augustus.* 

But  the  harmony  of  the  Empire,  which  the  new  Muentiuv 
Ctesar  was  unwilling  to  disturb,  was  soon  violated  by  wires  the 
the  turbulent  ambition  of  Muxentius.  the  son  of  Maxi- 
mianiis,  who  appears  to  have  fixed  his  residence  at  0cL  306, 
Rome.  Galerius  following  the  example  of  Diocletian, 
attempted  to  humble  the  Capital,  by  reducing  still  far- 
ther the  establishment  of  Pwtorian  Guards,  by  imposing 
taxes  on  all  classes  of  the  People,  and  by  removing  from 
it  the  last  remains  of  Republican  freedom  and  even  of 
Imperial  grandeur.  Five  hundred  years  had  passed  since 
the  Romans,  by  their  extensive  conquests,  were  relieved 
from  the  burden  of  contributing  to  the  necessities  of 
the  State ; and  they  could  not  now  endure  with  pa- 
tience the  insolence  of  an  Illyrian  peasant,  who  from 
his  Throne  on  the  confines  of  Asia,  presumed  to  num- 
ber the  descendants  of  Brutus  and  ofScipio  among  the 
tributaries  of  his  distant  Empire.  Stimulated  by  the 
dissatisfaction  which  prevailed  everywhere  around  him, 
as  well  os  by  the  success  of  Constantine,  who  had 
boldly  luid  his  hand  upon  the  honours  which  were  de- 
nied to  his  birth,  Maxeuliux  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  few  Guards  who  were  still  allowed  to  continue 
embodied,  invited  the  other  troops  to  join  his  standard, 
and  concluded  by  openly  assuming  the  Purple,  f 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Maximiunus  was  privy  to  this  Maximum* 
conspiracy  on  the  part  of  his  sou ; but  no  sooner  was  to 

the  standard  of  relkdlion  displayed  than  he  left  his  re-  P',uer- 
tirement,  to  aid,  by  his  counsel  and  military  experience. 


* Lumen.  Panegyr.  Vet . Victor,  Epit.  Eusub.  in  *j /.  Ctnul. 
E‘-ctr*.  //»»/.  lib.  s in.  c.  13.  Orxtt.  iiL 

f Lacu.it.  de  Marl.  Pert,  e 25.  Paneyfr.  Vet.  in  Mas.  et 
Coiut.  Zmin.  lib.  u.  Aurd.  Victor,  Ep*t. 
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Biography.  the  enemies  of  Gulcrius.  Imagining  that  hist  authority 
s.  would  be  more  respected  were  he  again  seated  on  the 

From  Throne,  he  readily  listened  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
A*  ®*  Senate,  who  advised  him  to  resume  the  power  which 
305.  he  had  been  induced  to  relinquish,  and  to  wrest  from 
an  unworthy  minion  the  sceptre  of  Italy,  and  of  the 
oUO.  African  Provinces.  In  consequence  of  this  resolution, 


the  Empire  beheld  six  Princes  invested  with  a species  Coa«ta»iUue 
of  independent  sovereignty ; some  of  them  intlamed  with  AC,llortt* 
the  most  hostile  intentions  towards  the  others  ; and  all  v 
of  them  more  disposed  to  pursue  objects  of  personal  pfom 
aggrandizement  than  to  support  the  unity  of  system  A 
recommended  by  Diocletian.  gpj. 

to 

306. 


GALERIUS,  MAXIMIANUS,  MAXENTIUS,  MAXIMINUS,  LICINIUS, 
CONSTANTINUS. 

FROM  A.  D.  306  TO  823. 


Biofraphy.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Severns  was  at  Milan,  or 
even  a still  remoter  part  of  his  Province,  when  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  Maxentius  was  in  arms,  and 
that  Mnximianus  was  again  adorned  with  the  insignia 
of  Empire.  That  he  was  not  at  Rome  is  manifest 
from  the  events  which  took  place  in  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  Civil  War  which  immediately  ensued  ; for 
the  Capital  was  seized  and  its  gates  shut  against  him, 
before  he  had  time  to  recover  from  the  consternation 
into  which  his  mind  was  thrown  by  an  occurrence  at  once 
so  alarming  and  unexpected.  Finding  himself  aban- 
doned by  his  .troops,  whom  bribery  or  ancient  attach- 
ment had  drawn  over  to  the  ranks  of  the  usurper,  he 
fled  to  Ravenna;  where,  it  is  likely,  he  meant  to  resist 
the  impression  of  his  enemies  until  he  should  be  re- 
lieved by  Galerius,  who  was  still  muster  of  the  sea,  and 
at  the  head  of  a numerous  and  veteran  army.  Maxi- 
mianus  pursued  him  thither,  and  began  to  make  pre- 
parations for  a vigorous  assault ; but  perceiving  that 
the  city  was  strong  and  well  supplied  with  provisions, 
he  resolved  to  effect  his  object  rather  by  stratagem  than 
by  the  tedious  operations  of  a siege.  He  instructed 
certain  emissaries,  who  had  found  admittance  within 
the  walls,  to  persuade  Severus  that  a conspiracy  was 
formed  to  betray  the  town  into  the  hands  of  the  insur- 
gents ; and  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  accept  the  terms 
of  an  honourable  capitulution  than  to  incur  the  hazard 
of  being  delivered  up  to  the  rage  of  an  offended  con- 
queror. The  plot  succeeded  ; and  Severus  confided  his 
life  to  the  promises  of  Mnximianus,  who  assured  him  that, 
except  Ihe  loss  of  rank,  he  had  nothing  to  apprehend. 
Detth  of  But  l^c  dangers  which  beset  a captive  Prince  are  pro- 
Sevcrus.  verbially  great ; and,  in  the  present  case,  we  find  that, 
Feb.  307.  after  the  usual  expressions  of  respect  and  sympathy 
which  console  the  sufferings  of  a fallen  Monarch,  Seve- 
rus was  conducted  a prisoner  to  Rome,  where  the  only 
kindness  which  he  received  was  a choice  of  the  easiest 
means  bv  which  he  might  become  his  own  exe- 
cutioner.* 

Crtminiin*  The  death  of  Severus  did  not,  however,  relieve 
marries Muximianus  and  his  son  from  their  fears  of  Galerius, 
MatmaJIfio*  w^o  was  already  hastening  to  revenge  the  catastrophe 
and  forms  an  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  prevent.  For  this  rea- 
allttnct.  aon  the  aged  Emperor  crossed  the  Alps  to  hold  a con- 

M»r.  307. 

* Lactam.  At  Mari.  Prr$.  c.  26.  Aurel.  Victor,  Ejn(.  Zorina. 
Ub.  li.  Euseb.  i n i'tl.  Cuiut. 


ference  with  Constantine,  and  to  induce  him  to  unite  Gileriu*, 
his  forces  with  those  of  Maxentius  against  their  com-  N«imiin, 
mon  enemy : on  which  occasion  the  Sovereign  of 
Gaul  received  from  the  hand  of  his  new  ally  his  Lk info*** 
daughter  as  a bride,  (to  whom  he  was  united  with  Constan- 
great  magnificence  at  Arles,  Arelalum ,)  and  the  tinu*. 
Imperial  Purple,  of  which  he  had  been  divested  by 
the  jealousy  of  Galerius.  This  confederacy  completely  Fron‘ 
defeated  the  designs  of  the  Eastern  despot ; for  when  ®* 
he  entered  Italy  he  found  every  town  fortified  and  pre- 
pared  to  dispute  his  progress,  while  Constantine  with 
a large  army  had  advanced  to  the  frontier  and 
threatened  to  cut  off*  his  retreat.  It  does  not  appear 
that  any  general  engagement  took  place  ; but  so  great 
were  the  losses  of  the  invader  by  desertion  and  other 
casualties,  that  when  he  arrived  at  Narni  (Narnia,)  about 
sixty  miles  from  the  Capital,  he  felt  himself  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  proposing  terms  of  accommodation.  His 
offers  being  rejected  with  contempt  and  firmness,  he 
was  compelled  to  give  the  signal  to  retire ; upon  which, 
he  had  the  monificatuAi  to  discover  that  many  of  the 
veteran  soldiers  whom  he  had  brought  for  the  conquest 
of  Italy,  abandoned  his  standard,  and  refused  to  employ 
their  arms  any  longer  against  the  native  Country  of  the 
Ctesars.  It  is  observed  by  Laetantius,  that  if  the  pur- 
suit had  been  conducted  with  spirit,  Galerius  must  have 
been  totally  destroyed  ; but  Constantine,  more  desirous 
to  weaken  his  enemy  than  to  annihilate  him,  allowed 
his  scattered  legions  to  pass  unmolested,  while 
Maxentius,  elated  with  present  success,  thought  not  of 
the  means  of  securing  his  ascendency.  He  even  per- 
mitted the  Illyrian  fugitives  to  lay  waste  the  finest  parts 
of  the  Roman  territory,  and  to  carry  away  the  wealth 
which  the  inhabitants  had  refused  to  contribute  for  their 
support;  and  satisfied  that  such  Barbarians  were  urging 
a hasty  retreat,  he  calmly  followed  their  steps  through 
burning  villages  and  desolated  fields,  without  attempt- 
ing to  impede  their  march  or  provoke  them  to  battle.* 

Before  Galerius  set  out  on  this  unfortunate  expe-  Ucrmtta 
dition,  he  intrusted  his  friend  Licinius  with  the  raised  to  th* 
government  of  the  Sarmatian  frontier  ; and,  when  he 
returned,  he  expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  faithful  ser- 
vices of  his  Lieutenant  by  raising  him  to  the  first  rank 
in  the  Empire,  it  is  extremely  prohable,  that  his 


• Lactant  de  Mart.  Pen.  c.  28.  Zorin,  lib.  it 
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Biography,  object  in  tliis  arrangement  wan  to  provide  a successor 
to  Severn*,  and  to  place  on  the  Throne  of  Italy  an 
Fro.n  Emperor  devoted  to  his  interests,  and  with  sufficient 
*•  D-  talent  and  ambition  to  protect  the  honours  with  which 

300.  |,c  himself  was  now  invested.  In  pursuance  of  these 

views  he  confided  to  his  Imperial  colleague  the  com- 
~ ’ mand  of  Dacia  and  Pannoma  ; being  still  determined 
to  punish  the  usurpation  of  Maxentius,  whom  he  never 
acknowledged,  and  to  strip  Constantine  once  more  of 
the  Purple,  which  he  had  a second  time  dared  to 
assume.  But  new  difficulties  arose  whence  he  least 
expeoled  them ; for  no  sooner  was  intelligence  con- 
veyed into  Syria,  that  Licinius  had  lieen  elevated  to  the 
station  of  ifvroifvi,  than  Muxirnin,  disdaining  (he  in- 
ferior name  of  Cartar , boldly  challenged  un  equal  title. 
Unable  to  oppose  the  violent  resolution  of  his  nephew, 
Galerius,  after  trying  some  expedients  which  were  re- 
jected, agreed  to  accord  to  him  and  to  the  son  of  Con- 
stantins the  highest  honours  of  the  State ; and  thus  the 
Roman  world  for  the  first  time  saw  its  government  in 
the  hands  of  six  Emperors,  without  unanimity  or  sub- 
ordination.* 

Plots  of  It  was  not,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that  men  of  such 

.Muimuniu  opposite  characters  and  views  could  long  act  together,  or 
Maieotiu*  uPProve  SHme  principles  of  administration;  but,  per- 
aml  Cod-  haps,  the  people  of  Rome  were  not  prepared  to  witness 
«antine.  the  first  tokens  of  dissension  either  in  their  own  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  or  between  a father  and  his  son. 
Maxentius,  unwilling  to  possess  a divided  Empire, 
opposed  the  interference  of  Maximinnus ; who,  irritated 
at  the  ingratitude,  the  furious  temper,  and  depraved 
morals  of  the  other,  left  his  Court  and  went  into  Gaul. 
After  failing  to  excite  Constantine  to  take  arms  against 
the  Italian  Emperor,  he  is  said  to  have  had  recourse, 
for  the  same  purpose,  to  Galerius  his  implacable 
enemy  ; to  whose  plans  against  their  common  relation 
he  was  now  very  eager  to  become  subservient.  It  was 
on  this  occasion,  too,  that  he  used  his  utmost  efforts  to 
prevail  upon  Diocletian  to  resume  the  Purple ; who, 
more  pleased  with  his  rural  occupations,  wisely  de- 
clined the  arduous  duties  in  which  his  ancient  colleague 
wished  him  to  engage.  Rut,  in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the 
West,  Maximinnus  found  his  character  suspected  and  his 
schemes  pronounced  impracticable ; wherefore  he  soon 
afterwards  retired  from  the  dominions  of  Galerius,  and 
sought  a final  refuge  in  the  territory  of  his  son-in-law 
beyond  the  Alps.  He  was  received  with  kindness  by 
this  politic  Prince ; who,  though  he  concurred  in  the 
expediency  of  his  resigning  a rank  which  had  ceased  to 
be  accompanied  with  power,  still  treated  him  with  the 
respect  due  to  his  age  and  dignity,  permitted  him  to  retain 
all  the  magnificence  which  belonged  to  his  former  office, 
and  at  every  public  ceremony  gave  him  the  highest  place 
of  honour.  Maximianus  made  not  n suitable  return 
for  such  generous  usage.  Constantine  was  called  to 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  defend  his  borders  against 
the  Barbarians  ; an  expedition  in  which  he  employed 
only  a part  of  his  troops,  the  remainder  of  whom  he 
left  in  the  Southern  Provinces  to  watch  the  movements 
De alii  of  0f  hiB  Italian  neighbours.  The  old  Emperor,  seduced 

akimiaou*  thjs  opportunity  to  ascend  a Throne,  or  misled  by  a 
rumour  that  his  son-in-law  had  perished  in  the  field, 
lavished  upon  tile  soldiers  un  immense  treasure  which 
he  found  in  the  city  of  Arles,  and  once  inure  urrayed 


* Eultr  j>.  lib.  x.  Auft-l.  Victor,  Eptt.  Eiucb,  Ecc/et.  Hut. 

lib  x. 


himself  in  the  Sovereign  Purple.  The  speedy  return  of  Gtlenir* 
Constantine  disconcerted  all  his  measures  and  put  a 
period  to  his  life.  After  a vain  attempt  to  maintain 
Marseilles  in  the  face  of  a victorious  army,  he  found  i„1(!jaiu.  * 
that  an  irrevocable  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  Cotuian- 
a gainst  him ; the  mode  of  executing  which  being  left  tinut. 
to  his  own  choice,  gave  rise  to  a report,  prevalent  — 
among  the  Historians  of  the  time,  that  he  fled  from  P"*1' 
remorse  and  despair  to  an  act  of  voluntary  suicide.*  A- 

The  reign  of  Galerius  did  not  extend  much  more 
than  a year  beyond  that  of  Maximianus.  The  disorderly  -aj 
course  of  life  which  he  pursued  was  visited  with  u 
severe  punishment  in  the  form  of  a loathsome  and  P**1^  of 
incurable  disease,  which  terminated  his  days,  in  the 
month  of  May, 31 1,  at  Surdicu,  the  capital  of  Dacia,  his  ’ ’ 

native  country.  The  character  of  this  Prince,  though 
stained  with  many  foul  passions,  appeared  to  some  ad- 
vantage os  long  as  he  held  the  subordinate  station  of 
CVwor,  and  acknowledged  the  superior  wisdom  and 
virtues  of  Diocletiuu.  His  administration,  after  he 
attained  the  rank  of  Augiuht*,  was  not  distinguished 
either  by  success  in  war,  or  by  those  studies  and  im- 
provements which  confer  an  ornament  on  Peace.  It  is 
asserted,  indeed,  that  he  spent  the  few  years  which  he 
survived  after  his  Italian  campaign,  in  clearing  from 
wood  an  extensive  district  in  Pannonia,  and  in  rescuing 
from  the  waters  of  the  lake  Pelso  a fertile  plain  in  the 
same  Provinces,  to  which  in  honour  of  his  wife  he 
gave  the  name  of  Valeria ; but  the  destructive  hand  of 
time  has  long  effaced  the  patriotic  labours  of  Galerius. 
and  the  Danube  has  again  converted  the  fine  fields 
which  he  had  prepared  for  the  plough,  into  a useless  and 
deformed  marsh. t 

The  death  of  the  Eastern  Emperor  was  regarded  by  Mavimia 
Muxirnin  and  Licinius  as  a signal  to  collect  their  ""d  L»cinius 
forces,  with  the  intention  of  disputing  or  of  dividing  the 
dominions  which  hud  been  under  his  personal  govern- 
mint.  An  amicable  distribution  prevented  an  appeal  to 
the  sword.  It  was  agreed  that  the  former  should  receive, 
in  addition  to  Syria  and  Egypt,  the  rich  Provinces  of  Asia 
Minor ; and  that  the  latter  should  be  established  master 
of  all  the  territory  bounded  by  the  Hellespont,  the  Da- 
nube, and  the  Adriatic.  The  narrow  straits  which  con- 
nect the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  constituted^  the 
mutual  limits  of  their  Empire ; the  shore*  of  which 
were  soon  covered  with  camps  and  fortifications, 
affording  thereby  the  most  striking  evidence  that  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  though  parts  of  one  great  Political  Body, 
were  no  longer  under  one  Head,  nor  devoted  to  oiie 
interest.  A secretTreaty  is  said  to  have  speedily  united 
the  views  of  Constantine  and  Licinius;  while  Maxen- 
tius in  Italy,  and  Muxirnin  in  Syria,  resolved  to  consult 
their  security  by  entering  into  a similar  leogue.f 

It  is  not  a little  remarkable,  that  although  Constan-  Ruwntiu# 
tine,  Licinius,  and  Muxirnin  recognised  one  another’s  to 

title  to  the  rank  of  Augutlus,  they  unanimously  refused  <^Un^oam 
this  honour  to  Maxentius,  who  jmssessed  the  ancient 
scut  of  Government  and  the  important  Provinces  of  Italy 
and  Africa.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true,  the  Italian 
Emperor  considered  himself  as  the  only  Sovereign 
Prince,  and  described  his  three  colleagues  as  merely  his 


• LacUdL  de  Mart.  Prrt.  C.  32.  Euroen,  in  Fantgjr.  Flrf.  lib.  tii. 
C 14.  harianl.  dr  Mart.  Prrt.  c.  29.  Zotini.  lib.  ii. 
f Aurel.  Victor,  c.  40  Lictunt.  dr  M,rt.  Pert.  c.  33. 

I Euteb.  Ub.  11.  c.  6, 10.  Lactam, de  Akurt.  Pert.  c.  36.  Zovia l. 
lib.  ii. 
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Biography.  Lieutenants,  appointed  to  defend  the  frontiers  against 
the  Barbarians  of  the  East  and  of  the  North.  His 
From  proximity  to  Cotistantiue,  whom  he  regarded  with 

a.  d.  equal  hatred  and  suspicion,  soon  involved  the  Western 

30t>.  parts  of  tlie  Empire  in  war.  He  affected  to  bewail  the 

lo  death  of  his  father,  who  had  fallen  a victim  to  the  just 

******  resentment  of  that  Emperor,  and  to  be  seriously 

offended  upon  hearing  that  his  titles  had  been  erased 
and  bis  statues  thrown  down  by  the  same  authority. 
He  therefore  gave  orders  to  inflict  a severe  retaliation 
upon  all  the  statues  which  had  been  erected  to  Con- 
stantine in  any  part  of  Italy  or  Africa;  and  openly 
avowing  his  pretensions  to  the  undivided  Mouarchy  of 
the  West,  he  prepared  a large  army  to  invade  the  Gallic 
Provinces  hy  the  way  of  the  Rhwtian  Alps.  His 
forces,  drawn  from  Italy  and  Africa,  are  said  to  have 
amounted  to  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  men,  in- 
cluding about  twenty  thousand  cavalry  in  heavy  ar- 
mour. Constantine  did  not  remain  long  ignorant  of 
these  formidable  preparations ; for  the  Senate,  appre- 
hensivc  that  Maxentius,  should  he  prove  victorious, 
would  employ  his  success  to  rivet  their  chains  more 
closely,  sent  ambassadors  to  conjure  him,  in  the  name 
of  the  Roman  People,  to  deliver  their  Country  from  a 
detested  tyrant  This  appeal  to  his  generosity  coin- 
cided with  the  views  of  his  ambition  ; and  accordingly, 
wi'hout  weighing  the  reasons  which  were  urged  by  the 
more  timid  of  his  Generals  against  on  enterprise  so 
full  of  hazard,  he  resolved  to  anticipate  the  movements 
of  his  enemy,  and  to  carry  the  war  at  once  into  the 
heart  of  his  dominions.* 

At  the  head  of  ninety  thousand  foot  and  eight  thou- 
sand horse  the  Sovereign  of  Gaul  entered  the  passes  of 
the  Alps,  through  which  he  marched  his  squadrons 
with  so  much  expedition,  that  he  was  ready  to  pour 
down  upon  the  plains  of  Italy  before  Maxentius  had 
received  information  of  his  departure  from  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine.  Susa,  a place  of  some  strength  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Cenis,  manifested  a disposition  to  check  his 
progress;  hut  Constantine,  too  sensible  of  the  value  of 
time,  in  such  circumstances,  to  have  recourse  to  the 
tedious  forms  of  a regular  siege,  resolved  to  reduce  it 
by  au  immediate  assault.  Accordingly,  applying  fire 
to  the  gates  and  sea  ling- 1 udders  to  the  wails,  he  led  his 


Victory 
twined  by 


Constantine  veterans  to  the  charge,  who  soon  compelled  the  in- 
Tarm.  habitants  to  submit  at  discretion.  From  thence  he 
directed  his  steps  towards  Turin ; in  the  neighbour- 
hood of 'which  he  found  a powerful  army  assembled, 
and  prepared  to  give  him  battle.  Its  principal  strength 
consisted  in  a large  body  of  heavy  horse,  equipped  after 
the  manner  of  Eastern  nations,  and  disciplined  accord- 
ing lo  the  mode  of  warfare  practised  in  Egypt  and 
Syria.  The  experience  of  Coustantiue  suggested  a 
method  of  attack  which  rendered  their  massive  armour 
not  only  useless,  hut  positively  injurious  and  destruc- 
tive: and,  having  defeated  the  cavalry,  he  obtuined,  at 
less  expense  of  bloodshed,  u complete  triumph  over  the 
raw  levies  which  the  Lieutenants  of  Maxentius  had 
drawn  into  the  field.  The  fugitives  sought  refuge  in 
Turin ; but  the  citizens  having  declared  for  the  con- 
queror, shut  their  gates,  and  beheld  with  satisfaction 
the  slaughter  of  those  mercenaries,  whose  arms  the 
tyrant  had  threatened  to  use  for  the  entire  subjugation 
of  the  Western  Empire.  This  example  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  ulmost  all  the  cities  between  the 
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Alps  and  the  Po;  which  wc-re  willing  to  regard  the  son 
of  Constantius  rather  as  the  friend  of  Roman  Liberty, 
than  as  the  ambitious  rival  of  a Prince  whom  he  had 
resolved  to  expel  from  the  Throne.* 

The  Generals  of  Maxentius  made  a second  attempt 
near  Brescia  to  drive  back  the  invader;  but  their  troops 
being  inferior  both  in  skill  and  bravery  to  the  Gallic 
Legions,  they  found  it  necessary  to  retreat  under  the 
walls  of  Verona.  Rusicus  Pompciunus,  an  officer  of 
great  reputation,  commanded  the  Province  of  Veneti a. 
and  discharged,  at  the  same  lime,  the  duties  of  Impe- 
rial Lieutenant.  Confiding  in  the  strength  of  the  for- 
tifications, he  threw  himself  with  a powerful  garrison 
into  the  city  ; hoping  by  that  expedient  to  employ  the 
activity  of  Constantine  until  a large  army,  under 
Maxentius  in  person,  should  advance  from  Rome  to 
crush  the  assailant.  But  Rusicus  soon  had  reason  lo 
apprehend  that  Verona  would  fall  before  the  Emperor 
could  reach  the  batiks  of  the  Adige ; for  which  cause 
he  retired  privately  from  the  town,  and  employed  his 
utmost  zeal  in  raising  such  a force  as  might  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  Constantine  in  the  field,  or,  at  least,  com- 
pel him  to  raise  the  siege.  The  Sovereign  of  Gaul 
was  not  intimidated  by  this  unexpected  movement ; 
but  leaving  a part  of  his  army  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  garrison,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  those 
cohorts  on  whose  valour  and  attachment  he  could  prin- 
cipally depend,  and  advanced  in  anticipate  the  de- 
signs of  Pompciantis.  A furious  battle  ensued,  which 
terminated  iu  the  complete  discomfiture  of  the  Italians, 
who  had  to  bewail  their  brave  commander  among  the 
number  of  the  slain,  and  to  blush  for  the  greater  portion 
of  their  soldiers,  who  surrendered  themselves  prisoners 
of  war.  Verona  immediately  opened  her  gates  to  the 
conqueror ; Aqnileia  and  Modena  invited  him  to  take 
possession  of  their  territory ; and  no  obstacle  now  re- 
mained lo  retard  his  progress  until  he  should  arrive  on 
the  borders  of  the  Tiber, t 

Maxentius,  still  detained  in  Rome  by  its  pleasures 
and  amusements,  was  at  length  roused  to  a sense  of 
his  danger ; and  urged  by  the  clamours  and  reproaches 
of  the  people,  he  consented  to  lead  forth  the  Prteforians 
and  such  other  troops  as  could  be  raised  on  that  emer- 
gency, to  make  one  vigorous  efTort  for  I he  defence  of  his 
Capital.  It  was  with  no  smull  pleasure  that  Constantine, 
upon  reaching  a place  called  the  Red  Rocks,  ( Sara  Ru- 
bra,) within  nine  miles  of  the  city,  saw  the  army  of  his 
antagonist  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  along  the  Eastern 
bunk  of  the  river  ; which,  at  once,  protected  their  rear 
and  cut  off  their  retreat.  The  troops  on  both  sides, 
actuated  by  the  strangest  passions,  and  seeing  before 
them  only  the  simple  alternative  of  victory  or  of  in- 
evitable destruction,  prepared  for  the  combat  with  a 
cool  and  uiutliernble  determination.  The  Pnelorians, 
in  particular,  who  had  provoked  the  indignation  of 
Constantine,  looked  for  no  mercy  at  his  hands,  and 
accordingly  opened  their  breasts  to  the  most  powerful 
emot  oils  of  revenge  and  despair.  But  these  feelings 
were  ol*  little  avail  when  opposed  by  the  steady  valour 
of  practised  soldiers.  The  persevering  efforts  of  the 
Guurds  procured  for  them  nothing  more  than  an  ho. 
nourable  death  ; the  praise  of  covering  with  their  dead 
bodies  the  ground  which  they  had  occupied  before  the 
commencement  of  the  fight.  The  oilier  troops  of 
Maxentius  sought  safety  by  rushing  into  the  deep  and 
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Biography,  rapid  current  of  the  Tiber ; while  he  himself,  uttempt- 
-v- w ing  to  return  into  the  city  over  the  Milvian  bridge,  was 
Fima  forced  by  the  crowd  of  runaw  ays  into  the  water,  where 
a.  D.  he  was  immediately  drowned  or  crushed  to  death. 
306.  His  head  presented  to  the  people  on  the  top  of  a spear, 

10  convinced  them  that  their  deliverance  from  a hated 

3‘23.  despot  was  now  achieved,  and  prepared  them  to  receive 
with  acclamations  of  loyalty  and  gratitude,  & hero  who 
equalled  in  the  rapidity  of  his  conquests  the  first  and 
greatest  of  the  Caesars.* 

Policy  of  Constantine  used  his  victory  with  moderation  and 
CiMftUatiae.  clemency.  He,  indeed,  put  to  death  the  two  sons  of 
the  tyrant,  hut  when  the  voice  of  the  people  called  for 
a greater  number  of  victims,  he  loudly  condemned  the 
sanguinary  disposition  which  he  had  resolved  not  to 
gratify.  Influenced  by  prudence  rather  than  by  re- 
venge, he  abolished  for  ever  the  Fnetorian  Guards 
whom  Maxentius  had  restored  to  their  wonted  pri- 
vileges and  number.  He  destroyed  their  camp,  which 
hud  assumed  the  form  and  even  the  strength  of  a for- 
tress ; taking  cure  to  disperse  the  remainder  of  that 
formidable  body  of  troops  among  the  Legions  which 
were  stationed  on  the  remotest  frontiers.  But  he  car- 
ried not  his  severities  any  farther.  On  the  contrary,  he 
made  haste  to  pass  a general  act  of  oblivion,  which 
secured  to  his  subjects,  as  well  in  Italy  as  in  Africa,  the 
full  possession  of  life  and  property.  In  return,  he  re- 
ceived from  the  Senate  the  compliment  of  the  first  rank 
among  the  three  Emperors  who  continued  to  govern 
the  Homan  World ; the  honour  of  various  Games  and 
Festivals  decreed  to  commemorate  his  exploits ; and, 
finally,  a Triumphal  Arch,  which  the  Capital  of  the 
Empire  had  no  longer  sufficient  talent  to  complete, 
without  stripping  of  its  ornaments  an  edifice  conse- 
crated to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  Trujuu.t 
War  be-  While  the  two  Emperors  of  the  West  were  disputing 
tween Misi*  the  Sovereignty  of  Home,  those  of  the  East  awaited 
uni  an!  with  deep  interest  the  issue  of  the  conflict;  aware  that 
cinju*.  one  or  0f  them  would  soon  become  the  victim  of 
the  conqueror.  Before  Constantine  engaged  in  the 
war  he  secured  the  friendship  of  Licinius,  to  whom  he 
had  promised  his  favourite  sister  in  marriage.  Maxi- 
min,  the  Sovereign  of  Asia,  had  from  similar  motives 
attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  Maxeutius;  whom 
he  aided,  however,  not  by  appearing  in  the  field  against 
the  armies  of  Gaul,  but  by  occupying  the  attention  of 
the  Illyrian  Emperor  on  the  Eastern  frontier  of  his 
Provinces.  After  the  conquest  of  Italy  was  completed 
by  the  victory  at  the  Tiber,  Constantine  invited  his 
ally  to  meet  him  at  Milan,  where  the  latter  might  cele- 
brate his  nuptials  in  a manner  suited  to  his  rank  as 
well  as  to  the  happy  circumstances  in  which  the  Em- 
pire was  now  placed. 

But  the  two  Princes  were  not  long  permitted  to  en- 
joy the  festivity,  by  which  they  had  meant  to  cement  the 
union  of  their  families  and  of  their  political  interests. 
Ati  irruption  of  the  Burbariuns  summoned  Constantine 
to  the  Rhine,  while  Licinius  received  information  that 
Maximin,  at  the  head  of  a large  army,  hud  invaded 
Bithynia,  and  threatened  to  lay  waste  the  richest  Pro- 
vinces of  Asia  Minor.  As  Uiis  inroad  was  made  in  the 
very  depth  of  winter,  the  Syrian  Legions  suffered 


greatly  from  the  severity  of  the  more  Northern  climate 
into  which  they  were  conducted  : and,  accordingly,  be- 
fore they  reached  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  many  of  the 
soldiers  had  sunk  under  fatigue  and  cold,  and  had  lost, 
owing  to  bad  roads  and  rapid  movements,  the  most 
valuuble  part  of  their  heavy  baggage.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  disadvantages,  Maximin,  who  had  still  under 
his  command  about  seventy  thousand  veterans,  reduced 
Byzantium  More  Licinius  could  collect  a sufficient 
force  to  huzard  a battle.  At  length  the  Illyrian 
cohorts  appeared  in  the  field,  to  the  amount  of  thirty 
thousand  men.  An  obstinate  engagement  took  place, 
in  which  military  skill  in  their  leuder  had  to  con 
tend  against  superior  numbers  aided  by  discipline  and 
long  experience  in  war.  The  talents  of  Licinius  finally 
prevailed  over  the  ignorant  impetuosity  of  his  anta- 
gonist- Maximin  sustained  a decisive  defeat,  ami  fled 
iu  the  utmost  consternation  towards  Syria ; but  stop- 
ping at  Tursus,  to  recruit  his  army  and  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  conqueror,  he  fell  a victim  either  to 
disease  or  to  violence,  in  the  course  of  three  months, 
leaving  the  Provinces  of  Asia  to  increase  the  territories 
of  his  victorious  rival.* 

' The  success  obtained  by  Licinius  was  sullied  with 
wanton  cruelty,  not  only  towards  the  family  of  the  van- 
quished Emperor,  but  also  upon  private  individuals 
who  bad  it  not  in  their  power  to  disturb  the  tranquil- 
lity of  his  reign.  He  murdered  a son  of  Several,  al- 
though chargeable  with  no  other  offence  than  that  of 
being  the  offspring  of  a person  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  raised  to  Sovereign  authority.  He  took  away  the 
life  of  Canditlianus  the  son  of  Gulcrius,  his  own  friend 
and  benefactor ; and  he  concluded  by  putting  to  an 
ignominious  death  Prisca  and  Valeria  the  wife  and 
daughter  of  Diocletian,  to  whose  self-denial  he  owed 
his  elevation  to  the  Imperial  Throne. 

The  Roman  Empire  was  now  in  the  hands  of  two 
rulers,  of  whom  the  one  was  animated  by  an  insatiable 
ambition,  the  other  was  noted  for  jealousy  and  faith- 
lessness. We  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  find 
that  before  twelve  months  had  elapsed,  they  were  both 
disposed  to  make  an  appeal  to  arms.  It  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  true  cause  of  the  war  which  ensued  ; for, 
in  reading  the  Annalists  of  that  interesting  period,  we 
have  to  deplore  a total  absence  of  facts,  while  we  see, 
in  every  page,  the  roost  unequivocal  tokens  of  party 
spirit,  or  of  personal  hatred.  Zosimus  accuses  Con- 
stantine of  injustice  and  perfidy  : other  writers  lay  the 
blame  on  Licinius,  who  is  said  to  have  thrown  down 
the  statues  of  the  Western  Ernperor,  and  to  have  given 
an  asylum  to  certain  traitors  who  had  fled  from  his 
Court.  It  admits  not  of  any  doubt,  however,  that 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  31b  the  two  Emperors,  at 
the  bead  of  their  respective  armies,  met  near  Cibalis  in 
Punnonia ; where  a sanguinary  battle  was  fought, 
which,  ufier  a conflict  from  the  rising  to  the  setting 
of  the  sun,  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  Licinius  with 
the  loss  of  twenty  thousand  men.  In  his  retreat  he  I 
conferred  the  dignity  of  Cmar  on  VaJens,  his  General 
on  the  Illyrian  frontier,  ntid  who  was  esteemed,  not- 
withstanding the  sarcasms  of  the  conqueror,  an  officer 
of  courage  and  experieuce.f 
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Bk*r*phy.  This  measure  gave  so  much  offence  to  Constantine, 
that  he  refused  to  listen  to  any  terms  of  accommodation, 
until  the  new  Sovereign  should  have  been  degraded. 
A second  battle  accordingly  took  place,  in  which  Con- 
stantine again  hud  the  advantage,  although  not  with- 
out having  sustained  a very  severe  loss  both  of  horse 
and  loot.  The  fears  of  Licinius  now  induced  him  to 
consent  to  the  sacrifice  of  Valens,  who  appears  to  have 
been  deprived  at  once  of  the  Purple  and  of  his  life. 
A Treaty  immediately  followed  without  encountering  any 
material  obstacle;  of  which  one  of  the  conditions  was, 
that  the  Emperor  of  the  East  should  relinquish  the 
Provinces  of  Pannonia,  Dacia,  Dalmatia,  Macedonia 
and  Greece,  and  rest  satisfied  with  the  possession  of 
Thrace,  Asia  Minor,  Egypt  and  Syria.  It  was  like- 
wise agreed  on  the  same  occasion,  that  two  sons  of 
Constantine  should  1m?  declared  the  Cteaara  of  the 
West,  while  the  younger  Licinius  should  be  exalted 
to  a similar  authority  in  the  dominions  of  his  father; 
a proportion  of  honours  which  asserted,  on  the  part 
of  the  Homan  Chief,  the  superiority  of  his  arms  and 
power.* 

Conuantine  The  Empire  enjoyed  a Peace  of  nearly  eight  years 
employ*  hi*  duration,  in  the  East  os  well  as  in  the  West.  This 
inter-ai  was  employed  by  Constantine  in  enacting  laws 
and  ««Mionsmng  institutions;  some  of  which  have  been 
desorrre  as  more  deserving  of  praise  on  account  of 
their  Humanity  than  of  their  wisdom.  Crispus,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Emperor,  was  stationed  in  Gaul, 
where  he  had  occasional  opportunities  to  display  his 
valour  and  military  conduct  against  the  Franks  and 
Atemanni , who  had  not  vet  been  taught  to  respect  the 
boundaries  of  Homan  power.  Similar  triumphs 
crowned  the  arms  of  Constantine  himself,  on  the  bonks 
of  the  Danube  and  in  the  wilds  of  Scythia.  An  ob- 
scure warfare  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  who,  on  this 
occasion,  however,  relinquishes  the  office  of  an  His- 
torian for  the  pleasure  of  Rhetorical  declamation  and 
personal  eulogy.  But  we  may  collect  from  the  facts  to 
which  he  alludes,  that  most  of  the  Gothic  Tribes  were 
reduced  to  submission,  that  they  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  of  the  Emperor,  and  even  consented  to 
augment  his  Legions  with  a large  body  of  recruits, 
drawn  from  among  the  bravest  and  hardiest  of  their 
youth,  t 

Finding  that  the  reputation  of  Licinius  for  wisdom 
aud  clemency,  so  far  from  increasing  with  his  years, 
had  now  sunk  under  a load  of  vice  and  selfishness, 
Constantine  resolved  to  deliver  the  Empire  from  a 
domination  which  hud  ceased  to  inspire  any  other  sen- 
timents than  those  of  contempt  and  abhorrence.  Be- 
sides, he  could  no  longer  endure  a partner  in  the  Govern 
ment,  and  began  to  consider  that  it  would  be  the  greatest 
glory  of  his  reign,  to  replace  the  whole  Roman  World 
under  one  sceptre,  and  to  direct  its  allegiance  to  one 
Sovereign.  The  Eastern  Emperor  prepared  for  the  contest 
with  a degree  of  spirit  and  activity  worthy  of  his  better 
days.  He  assembled  in  the  plains  of  Hadri&nople  an 
army  of  a hundred  and  fifty  thousand  foot,  and  fifteen 
thousand  horse,  while  the  Straits  of, the  Hellespont 
were  occupied  with  his  fleet,  consisting  of  nearly  four 
hundred  galleys  of  a large  size.  Constantine  could 
not  muster  a force  either  by  land  or  by  sea  so  nume- 
rous and  imposing  as  that  now  described,  lie  brought 
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into  the  field  about  a hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Cenatm*- 
troops,  cavalry  and  infantry;  but  the  ports  of  Italy, 

Africa,  and  G reece,  con  Id  not  supply  him  with  more  Lic,n,u** 
than  two  hundred  small  vessels.* 

The  hostile  armies,  on  the  third  of  July  in  the  yea. 

323,  came  in  sight  of  each  other  near  the  banks  of  the 
Hebrus,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  city  of  Ha- 
drinnoplc.  After  various  mamruvres  and  repeated 
skirmishes,  a general  action  ensued,  when  the  troops  of  Battle  of 
Licinius  were  beaten  and  completely  dispersed,  and  Hadrianopl# 
himself  compelled  to  flee  for  safety  to  the  stronghold 
of  Byzantium.  Thirty-four  thousand  remained  dead 
on  the  field  of  battle,  and  on  the  following  day  a still 
greater  number  surrendered  to  the  Conqueror  as  pri- 
soners of  war.t 

Pursuing  his  object  with  the  firmness  and  resolution  Siege  of 
which  marked  his  character,  Constantine  immediately  Byiantum. 
laid  siege  to  Byzantium,  which  was  justly  regarded  as 
the  key  of  Europe  and  of  Asia.  His  labours  in  this  ar- 
duous undertaking  were  greatly  assisted  by  the  bra- 
very of  his  son  Crispus,  who  engaged  the  fleet  of  Lici- 
nius in  the  narrow  seas,  forced  the  passage  of  the  Hel- 
lespont, and  carried  into  the  camp  of  the  besiegers  au 
ample  supply  of  ammunition  mid  provisions.  Appre- 
hensive (hat  the  place  could  not  long  resist  the  skill 
and  activity  of  the  assailants,  the  beaten  Emperor  con- 
trived to  escape  from  its  walls ; and  conveying  with 
him  a mass  of  treasure  and  a few  faithful  officers  he  de- 
termined to  raise  a fresh  army  in  the  Lesser  Asia,  and 
to  trust  his  fortune  once  more  lo  the  decision  of  arms. 

On  this  emergency  he  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Ctttar  , 
his  Lieutenant  Martiuianus,  in  whose  zeal  and  fidelity 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  repose  the  utmost  cou- 
fidence.J 

Constantine  did  not  neglect  this  last  effort  on  the  part  Baulc  of 
of  his  rival ; but,  w ithout  intermitting  the  operations  of  Cbry?npolii 
the  siege,  sent  across  the  straits  a large  portion  of  his  *"‘j 
victorious  army.  Licinius  was  at  the  head  of  more  ° *M**‘ 

than  fifty  thousand  men,  ill  disciplined,  indeed,  but 
courageous  and  devoted  lo  his  interests ; and  knowing 
that  the  fate  of  the  Empire  depended  upon  their  exer- 
tions, they  expressed  a determination  to  conquer  or 
die.  The  decisive  conflict  took  place  on  the  heights 
of  Chrysopolis,  a short  distance  from  the  city  of  Chal- 
cedon,  where  victory  was  disputed  with  not  less  obsti- 
nacy than  on  former  occasions.  It  is  doubtful  whe 
thcr  Constantine  commanded  in  person  against  his 
brother-in-law,  in  this  important  action,  or  whether 
he  had  intrusted  the  conduct  of  the  Legions  to  one  of  his 
sons.  Whichever  might  lie  the  leader,  the  soldiers  of 
Europe  gained  a complete  triumph  over  the  tumultuary 
levies  of  Asia,  and  confirmed  by  the  superiority  of  their 
military  character  the  claims  of  their  master  to  uni- 
versal empire.  Twenty-five  thousand  men  fell  dead 
around  the  standards  of  Licinius:  the  remainder  dis 
persed  through  the  adjoining  Provinces,  or  yielded 
themselves  to  a temporary  captivity ; while  their 
Imperial  leader  fled  to  Xicomcdia,  rather  with  the  view 
of  gaining  some  time  for  negociation  thun  with  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  make  any  effectual  rc»istance.§  He 
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• Kutrap.  lib.  x.  c.  5. 

4 '/kmm.  lib.  ii.  Anon,  ppuif  Fain. 

J AureL  Victor.  Zosini.  lib.  ii.  Aunt.  Victor,  EpU.  Anno,  apt* 
Va/n. 

$ Zmimus,  lib.  ii.  mv«  that  Licintiot  had  in  the  field  one  hundred 
and  thirty*fi*e  thouwwd  men,  of  whom  one  hundred  thousand  wen 
alain  or  taken  priaonerv 
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Rh«ra|)hy.  employed  the  i tercession  of  his  wife,  Constuntia,  the 
s— sister  of  the  conqueror,  to  obtain  a favourable  hearing; 
Hum  vtiiom  was  given  u solemn  promise,  sanctioned  by 
A D*  an  oath,  that  after  surrendering  Martini  anus  and  re- 
80®*  linquishing  the  Furple,  Licinius  himself  should  be 
*'*  permitted  to  puss  the  rest  of  his  days  in  peace  and 
‘ security.  The  conditions  were  complied  with ; and 
tlie  Emperor  of  the  East,  after  descending  from  tlie 
Throne  to  the  condition  of  private  life,  was  sent  to 
Thessidonica,  the  place  chosen  for  his  future  residence. 
Hi*  death  where  he  soon  ufterwards  terminated  his  uuserable 
at  Thews-  existence  by  an  ambiguous  death.  Zosimus  hesitates 
Umica.  llol  to  assert,  tliat  Constantine  ordered  him  U>  be 
strangled  ; a charge  made  by  Eutropius  and  repeated 
by  St.  Jerome.  The  younger  Licinius  was  doomed  by 
the  jealousy  of  the  victor  to  undergo  a similar  fate. 


A P H Y. 

although  he  had  only  completed  his  eleventh  year,  and  Cotuu*- 
had  manifested  no  dispositions  but  such  as  were 
amiable  and  meritorious.* 

The  events  now  stated  paved  the  way  for  the  reunion 
of  the  Homan  Empire,  nearly  forty  years  after  the  in- 
troductioa  of  the  new  scheme  of  government  by  Dio-  ( j * 
cletian,  which  admitted  a plurality  of  Sovereigns  and  3^3. 
a corresponding  distribution  of  territory.  It  was  in 
a.  D.  3:24  that  this  consummation  was  effected ; ami 
from  tins  data  Constantine  is  to  be  regarded  as  sole 
Emperor  of  the  East  and  West,  as  possessing  all  the 
power  which  was  bequeathed  by  Augustus  and  exer- 
cised by  the  most  warlike  of  his  successors. 


* Eusch.  t*  Fit.  fJumit.  Eutrojj,  lil>.  x.  c.  6.  Aurel  Victor 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  SECOND  AND 
THIRD  CENTURIES. 

PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS. 


History.  I.  Introductory  View  of  the  Principal  Sources  from 
v— 1 t ch  ick  the  Knowledge  of  the  Ilnd  and  Illrd  Centuries 
may  be  derived. 

importance  There  Is  no  portion  of  Ecclesiastical  History  more 
of  the  miU-  important  than  that  which  extends  from  the  termination 
^*ct'  of  the  1st,  to  the  commencement  of  the  IVth  century. 

It  was  during  this  interval  that  the  Church,  no  longer 
directed  by  the  Apostles,  and  not  as  yet  established  by 
Civil  authority,  may  be  said  to  have  sustained  the  most 
severe  part  of  its  conflict  against  the  principles,  the 
interests,  and  the  passions,  supported  hy  the  wealth, 
the  power,  and  the  learning,  of  the  Gentile  world. 
Leading  The  spectacle,  which  it  presents,  is  on  all  sides  fitted 
point*  of  to  unrest  our  attention.  On  the  one  hand,  the  situation 
inquiry.  cf  primitive  Christians,  their  habits,  their  exertions, 
their  sufferings  ; the  nature  and  extent  of  their  Litera- 
ture, and  the  influence  of  early  associations  and  opin- 
ions ; the  origin  and  progress  of  Heresies,  and  the  silent 
inroads  of  internal  corruption : on  the  other  hand,  the 
aspect  of  ancient  Polytheism,  the  causes  and  circum- 
stances of  its  opposition,  the  force  of  popular  prejudice, 
the  effects  of  Philosophic  scepticism  ; the  structure  of 
the  Roman  Government,  its  line  of  policy  with  regard 
to  Religion,  and  its  efforts  to  overcome  a strange  impe- 
diment which  suddenly  crossed  and  embarrassed  its 
movements;  such  are  the  prominent  point*  which, 
even  on  a cursory  view,  cannot  fail  to  awaken  the  in- 
terest of  the  Historical  inquirer. 

'Sources  of  But  it  is  a subject  of  deep  regret,  that  the  loss  of 
tnfumutiofl.  necessary  materials  precludes  the  possibility  of  develop- 
ing these  points  with  the  fulness  and  precision  which 
their  magnitude  requires.  Beset  by  various  difficulties, 
the  early  Christians  had  little  leisure  to  consign  to 
writing  the  results  of  their  experience.  Their  Works 
were  but  few,  and  of  those  few  some  are  much  im- 
KcclttiU'  paired,  others  wholly  lost  The  most  important  Eccle- 
ticalHiuory  siastical  Historian,  after  the  Sacred  Writers,  is  Eusebius, 
•u  value  '1*’  who  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the  IVth  century.  He 
■ml  ita*  declares  at  the  very  outset  of  his  narrative,  that  he  was 

detect*.  entering  on  “ a desert  and  untrodden  road.”*  The 

scattered  documents  which  he  collected,  are  compared 
to  distant  lights,  that  serve  but  to  disclose  the  track 
which  the  investigator  might  with  safety  pursue.  And 
it  is  fortunate  that  Eusebius  undertook  the  task,  before 

• //«/.  Eerie*.  lib.  i.  c.  1. 

VOL.  XI. 


even  this  faint  glimmering  had  died  away.  Without  Of  the 
his  assistance,  we  should  have  remained  in  a great  Christian 
measure  in  ignorance,  not  only  of  many  events  which  . 
occurred  in  the  remote  Ages  of  the  Church,  but  of  writers 
from  whose  Treatises,  then  extant,  he  derived  his  infor-  Centuries 
mation.  As  he  is  nearly  our  first,  so  is  he  almost  our  ■ v-» ✓ 

only  guide.  Where  his  Work  ends,  the  Histories  of 
Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theodore!,  begin.*  Their 
researches  are  therefore  confined  to  later  periods,  when 
the  state  and  manners  of  the  Christians  had  undergone 
a considerable  change.  This  neglect  of  the  Primitive 
times  may  perhaps  have  arisen  from  a feeling  of  venera- 
tion for  the  talents,  and  of  confidence  in  the  fidelity,  of 
Eusebius.  Yet,  valuable  as  his  collections  must  un- 
questionably be  deemed,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that,  while 
topics  of  inferior  moment  are  largely  detailed,  many 
subjects,  which  deserved  more  ample  notice,  are  but 
meagrely  treated ; and  that  to  a want  of  ease  and  ele- 
gance in  his  style,  he  should  sometimes  have  added  a 
want  of  exactness  in  his  account  of  facts,  and  of  acute- 
ness in  his  estimate  of  evidence.  The  instances  of  in- 
accuracy, which  the  skill  and  diligence  of  modern  critics  ' 

have  detected,  naturally  induce  a suspicion  that  there 
may  still  lurk  misstatement*,  which,  from  the  scantiness 
of  remaining  records,  we  arc  unable  to  discover.  But 
there  is  one  circumstance  which,  though  some,  perhaps, 
may  consider  it  a defect,  we  are  inclined  to  reckon  as 
one  of  his  merits.  His  History  is  for  the  most  part  a 
series  of  extracts,  f He  proposed  to  himself  little  more 
than  to  glean  and  bind  together  such  passages  as  would 
form  a sequence  of  Ecclesiastical  Memoirs.  This 
method,  it  is  true,  is  jejune  and  tedious.  It  is  neces- 
sarily marked  by  inequality  oflangunge,  and  awkward 
ness  of  manner.  But  the  benefit  drawn  from  it  by  the 
modern  examiner,  fully  compensates  for  such  disadvan- 
tages. As  the  fragments  of  each  author  are  distinct, 
the  credit  due  to  his  different  relations  varies  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  of  assent  which  his  different  authori- 
ties deserve.  Except  where  he  is  obliged  to  translate, 
the  sentiments  of  the  original  writers  borrow  no  new 
colouring  by  passing  into  his  narrative.  And  this  ad- 
vantage is  the  greater,  as  it  would  otherwise  have  been 

* lo  the  XJVth  century,  Nicepbom*  ClItiatiN  compoted  a new 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  first  Three  Centuries ; but  hi*  work, 
though  not  inelegantly  written,  is  loo  replete  with  fables  10  b en- 
titled to  consideration. 

f Du  Pin,  Now tlit  DiUioth.  dr*  Autemri  Eerie*.  tom.  U.  p.  3. 
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History,  no  longer  in  our  power  to  ascertain  if  their  meaning 
v— v— had  l>een  faithfully  expressed. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Historical  works  of  Euse- 
bius, to  which  m.iv  be  added  a few  detached  pieces, 
such  as  the  Book  of  the  dr  at  hi  of  (he  Persecutors,  as- 
cribed to  Lactantinst  or  succinct  Treatises,  such  as  the 
Histories  of  Sulpitius  Severus,  and  Orositts ; and  lastly, 
the  numerous,  but  often  doubtful  and  unsatisfactory, 
Act*  of  Martyrs,  our  knowledge  of  the  I Id  and  I lid 
centuries  must  be  chiefly  drawn  from  indirect  sources. 
Tbr  Chris-  Ol  these  by  far  the  most  useful  are  the  Apologies , prc- 
lun  A polo-  sented  to  the  Roman  Rulers  by  eminent  Christians, 
with  a view  to  set  forth  the  superiority  of  their  Religion, 
and  to  deprecate  the  cruelties  of  their  opponents. 
There  are  great  advantages  peculiar  to  this  class  of 
productions.  For  instance,  the  Apologists  are  obliged 
to  advert  to  the  objections  and  the  calumnies  of  their 
enemies ; they  enable  us,  therefore,  to  discover  the  views 
ot  the  opposite  party,  and  thus  lay  open  the  causes  to 
which  the  difficulties  which  attended  their  efforts  are 
to  be  ascribed.  They  are,  moreover,  led  to  give  some 
description  of  their  habits  and  discipline,  a subject 
which  contemporary  writers  are  most  qualified  to  treat, 
but  most  liable  to  omit.  At  the  same  time,  such  Work* 
are  exposed  to  certain  inconveniences.  The  reuder  is 
apt  to  regard  them  but  as  profiles,  if  we  may  so  ex- 
press ourselves,  which,  however  correctly  they  may 
represent  the  side-face,  convey  but  an  inadequate  idea 
of  the  entire  contour  and  expression.  Apologists  it 
is  Usually  thought,  are  naturally  disposed  rather  to 
select  such  circumstances  as  are  calculated  to  produce 
a favourable  impression,  than  to  enlarge  on  the  abuses 
which  may  have  crept  into  the  Society  to  which  they 
belong.  They  rtmy  he  honest  advocates,  but  they  are 
still  advocates.  A defence  commonly  bears  this  re- 
semblance to  a panegyric, — all  that  is  mentioned  in  it 
may  be  true,  but  all  that  is  true  may  not  be  mentioned. 
Such  are  the  anticipations  with  which  Apologetic  works 
in  general  are  opened.  But  the  Christian  Apologists 
assume  a tone  as  open  and  manly,  as  devoid  of  subter- 
fuges and  sophisms,  as  full  of  earnestness  and  piety  as 
any  unprejudiced  examiner  can  expect.  Indeed,  they 
sometimes  state  the  arguments,  however  subtle,  the  re- 
ports, however  revolting,  of  their  adversaries,  and  that 
too  in  the  very  hour  of  danger,  with  far  more  minute- 
ness, and  far  more  force,  than  are  usually  found  in  con- 
troversial writings,  even  when  published  in  times  of 
security.  That  their  manner  is  occasionally  injudicious, 
cannot  he  denied ; but  this  very  absence  of  discretion 
frequently  arises  from  that  simplicity  which  is  a stranger 
to  fraud.  A full  consciousness  of  innocence  is  the  per- 
vading feature  of  their  writings.  Their  greatest  fault, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  impartial  Historian,  is  the  precipi- 
tancy with  which,  in  some  few  instances,  they  appeal  to 
accounts,  which,  though  current,  required  more  cautious 
examination.  It  might,  indeed,  have  heen  supposed 
that,  as  they  addressed  men  whose  means  of  information 
were  necessarily  /'•real,  and  whose  power  was  almost  unli- 
mited, they  would  be  particularly  guarded  on  all  points, 
1‘rorn  a conviction  that  an  erroneous  assertion  could 
be  easily  discovered,  and,  if  discovered,  would,  however 
unimportant  it  might  Ik*,  have  at  least  a tendency  to  ag- 
gravate the  evils  of  which  they  complained.  Yet,  it  must 
l»e  confessed,  they  seem  not  always  to  have  sufficiently 
sifted  remits*  in  their  defence  of  a cause,  to  the  excel- 

• Flfirvlrl,  On  $•<•.  p.  3.  (faille,  dm  I'rai  L'latrt  tin 

Per**,  p.  4c. 
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lenee  of  which  they  were  keenly  alive.  It  is  the  part  of  ot  the 
a candid  writer,  to  make  full  allowances  for  the  harass-  ChrUuan 
ing  scries  of  obstacles  which  often  checked  investigation 
in  an  Age  when  tyranny  leaned  hard  upon  the  Chris- 
tians; hut  it  is  due  to  Truth,  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
rules  of  Miuud  criticism  in  weighing  the  internal  credi- 
bility of  Historical  narratives. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Apologies  addressed  to  the 
Roman  Rulers  are,  we  think,  the  Defences  of  the  Chris-  ( 
tian  Religion,  written  in  answer  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Philosophic  Gentiles.  The  remaining  Works  of  the 
Fathers  consist  mostly  ofTreatises  against  the  Heathens, 
the  Jews,  or  Heretics  ; nil  the  various  Doctrines  of 
the  Church,  on  the  different  parts  of  its  Discipline ; 

Moral  discourses  and  Commentaries  on  the  Sacred  _ 
Scripltircs.  In  all  these  Works  there  is  undoubtedly 
much  Historical  mform.it ion  ; but  it  is  scattered  in  a 
mass  of  knowledge  so  vast,  so  obscure,  and  frequently 
so  little  connected  with  the  direct  studies  of  the  Histo- 
rian, that  the  task  of  eliciting  and  combining  every  latent 
fact,  and  every  incidental  remark  which  may  cast  light 
on  the  early  Ages  of  Christianity,  is  more  perhaps  than 
can  be  expected  to  be  performed  by  any  single  individual. 

The  notices  of  Christianity  during  the  lid  and  1 1 Id  ^ajfan 
centuries  found  in  Pagan  Writers  are,  with  a few  vain- 
able  exceptions,  of  no  considerable  importance.  Whut-  ihe,r 
ever  mention  of  it  occurs  in  the  History  of  Dion  wcootempt 
Cassius  is  perhaps  to  be  nscrilied  to  his  ubridger  Xiphi- 
1 in.  who  lived  as  late  as  the  Xlth  century.  The 
Writers  of  the  Augustan  History  have  afforded  us  but 
little  additional  testimony.  Of  the  eminent  Philosophers 
who  flourished  during  that  period,  Plutarch  has  been 
wholly  silent  on  this  point;  Epictetus,  Galen,  Marcus 
Antoninus,  and  Lucian  have  left  but  a few  passing  sar- 
casms; and  as  the  direct  attacks  of  Celsus,  literacies, 
and  Porphyry  arc  lost,  the  substance  of  their  Works  can 
only  be  gathered  from  the  answers  of  their  Christian 
opponents.  The  silence  of  some,  and  the  contempt  of 
others,  are  circumstances  which  ought  to  excite  regret 
rather  than  surprise.  The  progress  of  infant  Sects*  is 
seldom  considered  as  presenting  those  materials  for 
brilliant  detail  and  curious  investigation  which  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Historian,  or  disturb  the  abstrac- 
tions of  the  Philosopher.  It  is  considered  a debasement 
of  their  dignity  to  notice  efforts  which  are  expected  to 
fill  into  the  same  state  of  obscurity  and  insignificance 
from  which  they  are  regarded  ns  having  originally 
sprung.  Christianity  was  esteemed  Vs  one  of  the  in- 
numerable varieties  of  popular  delusion,  one  of  the 
many-coloured  garbs  with  which  Superstition,  ever 
versatile,  clothes  its  votaries.  Raised,  in  their  own 
imaginations,  far  above  the  influence  of  prejudice  and 
passion,  the  Sages  cast  a transient  glance  of  pity,  but 
not  of  inquiry,  on  a race  of  supposed  Enthusiasts, 
sectaries  of  a nation  (or  which  they  entertained  unquali- 
fied aversion.t  And  this  neglect  was  increased  as 
they  observed  that  the  early  Christians  were  chiefly  of 
humble  origin  and  of  inferior  acquirements.  J Consider- 
ing for  the  most  part  that  all  disquisitions  on  the  nature 
and  attributes  of  the  Deity§  were  perplexed  with  doubts 


• Sftr  Bp  Wataon’*  .Ipntogy  far  ('kru/i.tmly,  p.  129. 
t The  contempt  which  liiet  Unman*  entertained  against  the  Jens, 
*a-i  the  prevalent  ignorance  respecting  their  Hut  ary,  ere  evident  from 
Cle.  pro  /„.  W«.  $ -/S;  I tor  Sat.  lib.  i.  *.  v.  a.  ix.;  Per*.  Sat.  v._- 
Tadt.  Httt.  lib.  v.;  M.i.-iinl,  lib.  jv.  ep.  4 ; lib.  iL  ep.  96  ; Juvenal 
Sat.  id.  vi.  xiv. ; llul  Syatpffi.  4c. 

J Terlnll.  Apol.  c.  4H.  Aruob.  Ifispmt.  arfv.  (Jrmt.  lib.  t.  p.  15.  Ac. 
$ See  the  itotances  collected  by  Grotiuj,  /Wry.  ad  Slok  4c. 
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History,  and  difficulties,  not  to  be  unravelled  by  the  utmost 

N—» v""""  uubtilty  of  which  the  human  intellect  is  susceptible, 
their  indignation  was  wound  up  to  the  highest  degree, 
when  uneducated  men  seized  with  confidence  on  sub- 
jects which  had  for  ages  eluded  the  grasp  of  Philosophy 
itself.*  The  assent  of  the  multitude,  far  from  being 
courted,  was  despised  by  all  classes  of  the  learned. t 
An  unquenchahle  pride  glared  through  the  veil  of  their 
affected  humility.?  This  feeling  must  also  have 
acquired  force  from  the  fact,  that  the  scheme  of  Chris- 
tianity was  presented  rather  in  a popular  form,  than 
with  systematic  nicety. § In  short,  it  was  long  before 
they  could  bring  their  minds  to  submit  to  the  authority 
of  a Religion,  which,  preaching  virtues  never  urged  in 
the  eulogies  of  Poets,  and  doctrines  never  heard  in  the 
Schools  of  Philosophy,  opened  it*  arms  to  receive  the 
weak  and  ignorant  with  no  less  tenderness  than  the 
wise  and  powerful.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  if 
we  find  but  little  mention  of  Christianity  in  Writers 
who  examined  it  at  first  not  at  all,  and  afterwards, 
superficially. 

Heii’n  of  Such  are,  we  think,  the  principal  channels  from  which 

die  follow-  the  knowledge  of  the  lid  and  II  Id  centuries  may 

ing chapter*.  ^ drawn.  In  presenting  to  our  readers  the  result  of 
our  inquiries,  it  is  not  our  object  to  give  circumstantial 
descriptions,  nor  to  enter  into  minute  discussions;  such 
a plan  would  not  he  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the 
present  work.  For  accounts  so  extensive,  the  reader, 
who  cannot  have  recourse  to  the  fountain  heads,  must 
consult  and  compare  large  and  elaborate  collections : 
such  as  those  of  the  Centuriators  of  Magdeburgh,  of 
Baronius,  Pagi,  Tillemont,  Fleury,  Basnage,  and  other 
Writers, | who  have  dilated  on  almost  every  point  con- 
nected with  the  subject.  Although  a wish  to  supply 
deficiencies,  where  we  believe  them  to  exist,  may  have 
induced  us  to  dwell  upon  some  particular  points,  our 
general  desire  is  rather  to  trace  than  to  fill  up  the  out- 
line, rather  to  direct  to  the  sources  than  to  exhaust  the 
information  which  they  contain. 

II.  Diffusion  of  Christianity ; its  Extent,  Mode , and 
Contequencf*. 

I jijTii-ion  of  Of  the  extensive  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  the  lid 

CiidtUiuuty.  century,  the  repeated  declarations  of  the  Fathers,  con- 
firmed by  Historical  research,  afford  unequivocal  proof. 
But  the  various  details  of  this  great  Moral  revolution, 
the  exact  periods;  modes,  instruments,  and  circumstances 
of  its  progress,  cannot,  in  the  absence  of  authentic 
documents,  he  developed  with  accuracy  and  precision. 
Although  the  existence  of  Christians  in  the  heart  of 
remote  and  barbarous  Countries  is  sufficiently  attested, 
the  names  of  the  disciples  who  first  penetrated  into 
those  obscure  regions,  and  the  successive  steps  by  which 
they  proceeded  to  conciliate,  to  enlighten,  and  to  huma- 
nize their  rude  inhabitants,  are  almost  utterly  unknown. 
Instead  of  distinct  and  circumstantial  description,  the 
render  will  find  for  the  most  part  little  but  vague  asser- 
tion* in  ancient,  and  bold  conjecture  in  modern  Writers. 


• Min.  Pit  c.  5. 
t Srnec.  Ep.  yix.  kc. 

J Dio*-  Larrt.  lib.  ii.  c.  36,  &c. 

{1  u tarn.  I)t v.  Inti.  lib.  y.  c 1,  Btc. 

Mtirh  valuable  information  may  also  be  found  in  Mnsbeim's 
large  work,  tie  Nebtu  Chrutiamorum  ante  Con*t<mt*num  Mttfnunt 
Cvtnmrnlani.  Sec  likewise  J.  le  Clere,  Hiaioria  Eedetiatfiea  duo- 
rum  pnmorum  ttrm/orttm  i vrlenfmi  monumemtu  depromp/a. 

* K.  g-  Justin  Martyr  asserts,  "there  is  no  race  of  men,  whether 


Unable  to  procure  correct  information,  and  anxious  to  of  the 
admit  the  truth  of  statements  deemed  favourable  to  Christian 
their  cause,  the  early  Christians  seem  often  to  have  , Church 
spoken  in  a declamatory  tone.  But  their  exaggeration  n I r«t 

arose  not  from  u spirit  of  deceit.  They  knew  that  the  Centuries, 
successors  of  the  Apostles  exerted  themselves  with 
indefatigable  zeal  in  proclaiming  the  Gospel,  and  that 
many  had  distributed  their  property  to  the  poor,  in 
order  that,  unshackled  by  worldly  considerations,  they 
might  carry  the  Faith  to  the  most  distant  nations  ;t  they 
saw,  moreover,  the  work  of  con  version  advancing  rapidly 
under  their  own  eyes,  and  they  heard  of  its  progress  in 
other  Countries  from  a diversity  of  sources  ; hence  they 
stopped  not  to  investigate  the  origin  and  to  estimate 
the  probability  of  reports,  which,  uncontradicted  by 
surrounding  appearances,  were  to  them  a theme  of  ex- 
ultation in  their  controversial  writings,  and  of  encourage- 
ment under  their  severest  misfortunes. 

Tertullian  exclaims.  WTe  are  but  of  yesterday,  yet 
we  have  filled  your  Empire, — your  cities,  your  islands, 
your  castles,  your  Corporate  towns,  your  assemblies, 
your  very  camps,  your  Tribes,  your  Companies,  your 
Palace,  your  Senate,  your  Forum  : your  Temples  alone 
are  left  to  you."?  Language,  evidently  rhetorical,  ought 
not  to  be  exomined  by  the  rules  of  literal  interpretation. 

The  Apologist  prohably  meant  but  to  convey  the  same 
idea  which  the  Historian  would  have  expressed  by  the 
simple  assertion,  that  the  Christians  were  extremely 
numerous  in  places  both  far  and  near,  in  situations  both 
Civil  and  military.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  allowed 
by  any  impartial  inquirer,  that  the  expressions  of  Ter- 
tullian, though  perhaps  too  strong,  could  not  have 
been  hazarded  in  an  address  to  persons  who  had  ample 
opportunities  of  discovering  the  truth,  had  they  not 
been  warranted  to  a certain  'extent  at  least,  by  the 
apparent  state  of  the  place  in  which  they  were  written. 

A description,  inconsistent  with  the  aspect  of  things, 
would  have  defeated  the  very  purpose  for  which  it  was 
made. 

The  vast  and  commodious  roads  which  intersected 
the  whole  Roman  Empire ; the  union  of  different 
Countries  under  one  Government ; the  consequent  spread 
of  civilisation,  ami  the  partial  adoption  of  the  Latin 
languugeiu  every  district : these  were  advantages  which 
facilitated  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Countries  sub- 
ject to  the  Camara.  The  absence  of  these  circumstances 
in  remote  w ilds  must  be  deemed  no  inconsiderable  bur. 

May  we  not  uLo  reckon  among  the  obstacles  to  the  con- 
version of  the  nations  of  Northern  Europe, $ the  influ- 
ence, not  yet  perhaps  destroyed,  of  the  ancient  Bardic 
system  ; a system  which  had  inculcated  the  doctrine  of 
an  immortality,  corresponding  with  their  habits  and 


Hartiarians  or  Oeeka,  or  by  whatever  appellation  they  may  be  desig- 
nated, whether  thev  wander  in  waggons  or  dwell  in  lent*,  among  whom 
pravers  and  thanVmivin^s  are  nol  offered  up  to  the  Father  and 
Creator  of  all  things  >n  die  nair<*  of  the  crucified  Jesus."  [Iha/og. 
rum  Tryphom,  p .141  ) Comp.  Iren.  .ddc.  H*r.  lib.  1.  e.  11 ; Arnob 
ndv.  fient  lib.  ii.  p 50  ; lactant.  Ihv.  Inti.  lib.  v.  C.  13. 
f Eu-rb.  H\tl.  Bodes.  lib.  i»L  c.  36. 

* .fptdog.  C.  37.  Comp,  ad  Scaput.  C,  5 ; adt>.  Judctvt  r,  7. 
On  Uie  testimony  of  Tertullian,  tee  Mosheito,  dr  Rrf>.  CJtriti,  ante 
(unit.  St.  p.  'J04  ; Bishop  Kaye,  Ijceturt*  on  Teriu/Iian,  p.  03, 

5 It  would,  we  think.  Wan  interesting  theme  to  explain  the  fart,  that 
the  diffusion  of  Christianity  among  the  Tribes  of  the  North  was  neither 
so  rapid  in  its  progress  nor  so  lasting  in  it*  effects  as  ia  the  more 
refined  portions  of  the  globe,  particularly  a*  those  circumstance*, 
which  Montesquieu  {Btp nr  det  Lair,  lih,  c.  2,  3)  couwder*  as 
must  favourable  to  conversion,  may  be  supposed  in  this  case  to  has* 
existed. 
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History,  wishes,  and  productive  of  an  enthusiastic  devotion  fur 
beyond  the  powers  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  Mytho- 
logies to  excite. 

In  Britain,  the  Christian  Church  appears  to  have 
been  small  and  humble,*  In  Transalpine  Gaul,  which 
was  converted  to  the  Faith  at  a later  period  than 
other  Countries^  the  progress  of  Christianity  was 
comparatively  slow ; since  in  the  Illrd  century  there 
were  but  a few  Churches,  raised  by  the  devotion  of  an 
inconsiderable  number  of  Christians,^  and  under  the 
Emperor  Decius  it  was  found  necessary  to  send  thither 
seven  Missionaries  from  Rome.§  In  Germany,  the 
early  state  of  Christianity  is  involved  in  obscurity  ; it  is 
probable  however  that  the  persons  who  first  diffused  the 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  in  Gaul,  were  instrumental  in 
extending  its  blcssiugs  to  the  contiguous  Countries. 
But  a very  different  scene  presents  itself  as  we  turn 
* our  view  to  the  regions  of  the  East  and  of  the  South. 
Even  beyond  the  Euphrates,  Edes&a  |j  was  the  scat  of 
Christians ; and  from  that  river  to  the  shores  of  Asia 
Minor,  throughout  the  whole  Country,  the  voice  of  Reve- 
lation had  gone  forth.  In  Pontus  and  Bithynia.  in 
Greece,  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  iu  Rome,  at  Carthage, 
in  Egypt,  the  number  of  Christians  was  unquestionably 
gTeul.  In  fact,  there  was  probably  no  City  of  much 
extent  in  the  Roman  Empire,  in  which  some  portion  of 
the  population  had  not  been  converted  to  Christianity.^ 
Mod?  by  In  considering  this  wide  diffusion  of  Christianity,  we 
which Chris-  naturally  led  to  inquire  into  the  peculiar  means  by 
djfflwnT**  which  it  was  effected.  That  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
directing  Providence  which  vouchsafed  it  to  man,  no 
sincere  believer  will  deny.  But  as  the  instruments 
employed,  and  the  feelings  addressed,  were  human,  it  is 
not  inconsistent,  with  a full  conviction  of  Divine  super- 
intendence, to  examine  in  what  manner  those  instruments 
acted,  and  those  feelings  were  affected.  With  the 
superficial,  the  question  seems  to  be  resolved  by  a mere 
reference,  grounded  on  experience,  to  the  effects  of 
novelty,  and  to  the  influence  which  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  futurity  exert  on  the  conduct  of  man.  But,  although 
experience  has  certainly  proved  that  the  love  of  novelty 
is  not  destitute  of  power,  it  has  also  taught  us  that  the 
force  of  ancient  habits  and  long  cherished  opinions 
retains  u far  stronger  hold  on  the  mind  ; though  it  has 
shown  that  even  the  indistinct  hopes  and  fears  connected 
with  the  idea  of  the  invisible  world,  occasionally  give 
a sudden  impulse  to  our  actions,  it  has  also  assured  us, 
that  the  desire  of  present  ease,  and  still  more  the  dread 
of  instant  pain,  when  counterbalanced  by  no  motives  of 
immediate  interest  or  ambition,  will  operate  with  a 
degree  of  resistance  which  a fixed  belief,  and  an  entire 
consciousness  of  rectitude  can  alone  surmount.  To 
attribute,  therefore,  the  rapid  diffusion  of  a Religion, 
essentially  hostile  to  the  systems,  establishments,  cus- 
toms, manners,  and  passion* of  the  Gentile  world,  to  the 
vague  and  arbitrary  action  of  various  irregular  humours, 
is  to  take  at  Least  a very  unphilosophical  view  of  the 
subject. 


* Krnpccting  lh«  Application  for  Christian  teachers,  which,  arcoed* 
irig  to  Bede,  Lucius,  a King  of  Britain,  made  to  Eleuiheru*,  Bishop 
of  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  M.  Antoninus,  see  the  abarrralions  of 
Mosheim.  (dr  Rtb.  Ckntt.  p.  215.) 

f Sulpit-  Se»er.  Hut.  Sacr.  lib.  ii.  c.  32. 

\ Ru  inart.  Act.  Mart.  Sinter,  i>.  130. 

$ Greg.  Turnn.  Hut  Franc.  lib.  i.  c.  23. 

||  Euseb,  Hut  FceJa.  lib.  ».  c.  13. 

1 Gibbon,  Dnluteand  Fall,  Ate.  c.  15. 


If  we  omit  the  exercise  of  Miraculous  powers,  the  of  ih* 
existence  of  which  after  the  Apostolical  Ages  i*  dis-  Christian 
puted,  (chiefly  because  the  Fathers  of  the  find  and 
Illrd  centuries  speak  of  it  only  in  general  language,  an 
instance  being  seldom  specified,  and  when  specified  Centuries, 
usually  relating  to  the  expulsion  of  Demons,*  or  to  the 
healing  of  diseases,  in  which  it  is  commonly  admitted 
there  is  more  room  for  mistake  than  in  any  other  class 
of  Miracles,)  we  must,  doubtless,  consider  as  among 
the  chief  causes  which,  under  the  assistance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  contributed  to  the  conversion  of  the  Heathen,  the 
disgust  which  Paganism,  notwithstanding  its  splendour, 
must  often  have  left  on  the  reflecting  mind  ; the  disrepute 
into  which  Divination  and  Grades  had  fallen ; the  con- 
trariety and  unsatisfactoriness  of  the  systems  of  Philo- 
sophy ; the  zeal,  the  fortitude,  the  affection,  the  hos- 
pitality, the  general  virtues  of  the  Christians,  so  peculiar 
and  so  remarkable;  the  union  of  their  well-organized 
Religious  community  ; the  unwearied  efforts  of  their 
preachers;  the  circulation  of  Apologies,  pious  works, 
and  copies  of  the  Sacred  Scripture,  (soon,  in  all  pro- 
bability, translated  into  Latin,)  by  which  the  evidence* 
and  the  transcendent  excellence  of  Revealed  Religion 
were  gradually  discovered  and  appreciated. 

It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  the  ancient  converts 
have  not  detailed  with  more  minuteness  the  accidental 
circumstances  which  flrst  arrested  their  attention,  and 
the  progress  of  their  thoughts  from  increasing  respect 
to  final  conviction.  The  unpuralleled  patience  of  the 
Christians  under  sufferings  ; the  improbability  that  men 
addicted  to  vice  should  submit  to  the  loss  of  all  that 
is  desirable,  and  deliver  themselves  voluntarily  to  the 
executioner;  such  was  the  fir*t  circumstance  which 
awakened  the  curiosity  of  the  philosophic  Justin; 
such  the  first  reasoning  which  led  him  to  embrace  a 
Religion,  of  which  he  himself  became  subsequently  a 
M artyr.f 

But  it  is  not  so  much  the  method  by  which  Chris-  Effect*  of 
tianity  was  spread,  nor  the  numerical  state  of  the  early  cooiei- 
Proselytes  which  demands  our  consideration,  as  the  fV**  ®f  lh* 
mental  effects  which  Conversion  produced.  The  change  4,8,111  M* 
of  conduct,  as  described  by  the  early  Christians,  is  un- 
paralleled in  the  History  of  Man;  “We,**  exclaims 
Justin  Martyr,  “who  formerly  rejoiced  in  licentiousness, 
now  embrace  discretion  and  chastity:  we,  who  resorted 
to  magical  arts,  now  devote  ourselves  to  the  unhegotten 
God,  the  God  of  goodness;  we,  who  set  our  affections 
upon  wealth  and  possessions,  now  bring  to  the  common 
stock  all  our  property,  and  share  it  with  the  indigent ; 
we,  who,  owing  to  diversity  of  customs,  would  not 
partake  of  the  same  hearth  with  those  of  a different 
race,  now,  since  the  appearance  of  Christ,  live  together, 
and  pray  for  our  enemies,  and  endeavour  to  persuade 
those  who  unjustly  hate  us,  that  by  leading  a life  con- 
formed to  the  excellent  precepts  of  Christianity,  they 
may  he  filled  with  the  good  hope  of  obtaining  the 
same  happiness  with  ourselve*  from  that  God,  who  is 
Lord  above  all  things."^  In  an  Age  of  libertinism,  the 

* The  expulsion  at  Djcituiiui  it  roi»*idrrrd  by  the  Esther*  ai  a 
great  cause  of  the  ronvempn  of  the  Gentile*,  Irrn.  tom  ii.  c.  57. 

Trrtull.  Apol.  c.  23.  Orig.  e.  (>/».  lib,  ii.  p.  20.  I .actant,  lib.  v.  c.  27, 

Ac.  That  there  wo*  a strong  prejudice  in  the  mind*  of  trie  learned 
against  thi«  kind  of  demonstration,  may  be  inferred  from  lilpian, 
lib.  viii.  d*  Tribunal. ; ut  Dig  ret.  lib.  50.  tit.  13.  leg.  i.j  ami  Mucus 
Antoninus  m Med  p.  1. 

f Ap>d.  ii.  c.  12. 

I Apal.  i.  c.  14.  Comp.  Orig.  c.  CtJk.  lib.  ia.;  Lactam.  Ihv.  In*. 
lib.  iii.  c.  26. 
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History.  Christian  wan  distinguished  by  purity.  Hatred  was 
transformed  into  love,  and  the  violence  of  passion  sub- 
sided into  tenderness  and  peace.  The  proud  became 
humble.  The  contemner  submitted  to  contempt.  All 
felt,*  that  the  Morality  of  their  Religion  was  a fixed  and 
imperative  Rule,  and  not,  like  the  Ethics  of  Philoso- 
phy.f  mere  Reasoning,  often  too  vague  and  imperfect 
to  convince,  and  always  too  destitute  of  authority  to 
command.  But  this  reform  was  vital : it  altered  not 
so  much  the  exterior  appearance  as  the  inward  heart. 
The  Christians,  in  general,  appear  to  have  affected  no 
peculiarity  in  habit  or  diet,  and  to  have  refused  no  pro- 
fession which  was  consistent  with  their  Religious  creed, 
and  adapted  to  promote  the  welfare  of  Society.  They 
frequented  the  Forum  and  the  Baths  : they  were  seen  in 
the  camp,}  and  at  the  marts;  they  followed  an  agri- 
cultural, a mercantile,  or  u sea-faring  life.§ 

That  some  Christians  fell  into  extremes  in  their 
condemnation  of  innocent  pleasures  cannot  be  denied : 
but  the  critical  time  in  which  they  lived,  and  the  deep 
importance  of  being  free  from  all  that  could  be  con- 
strued into  impropriety,  or  which  had  any  tendency 
to  produce  evil,  are  considerations  which  ought  very 
much  to  diminish  the  severity  with  which  their  conduct 
has  been  viewed. 

Remark*  on  But  it  bus  been  urged  as  an  objection  that,  among 
the  otijec-  the  early  Converts,  there  were  persons  who  had  pre- 
f'umlbeTtU  v*ousty  ^een  immoral  practices.!]  It  ought  to 

minion  of  remembered,  that  the  number  of  such  persons  wo* 
persons,  loi^  comparatively  small.  The  majority  were  men  of  re- 
medy crimi-  gular  habits.5  whose  feelings  were  naturally  drawn  by 
" ,a’°  l*ie  a congenial  influence  towards  a Religion  by  which 

lurc  their  sentiments  of  virtue  were  strengthened,  refined, 
and  elevated.  But  that  persons  who  had  fallen  into 
sin,  at  a period  of  extreme  licentiousness,  should  have 
sought  forgiveness  in  the  bosom  of  a Church,  which, 
though  it  emphatically  condemned  guilt,  pointed  out 
Repentance,  is,  we  conceive,  a circumstance  rather 
redounding  to  its  honour  than  deserving  of  reproach. 
The  nature  of  Paganism  was  little  adapted  to  instruct, 
still  less  to  console.  The  offender,  who  hud  once  broken 
through  the  fence  of  his  first  scruples,  felt  no  moral 
check  to  arrest  him  in  his  descent  through  the  various 
stages  of  crime.**  At  the  same  time,  he  was  not 
exempt  from  that  inscrutable  feeling  of  remorse, 
which,  whether  it  flows  from  Nature,  or  from  a com- 
bination of  accidental  influences,  still  clings  to  the 
heart  from  which  even  Belief  has  been  banished. tt 
The  uneasiness  which  consumed  Tiberius,}}  the  terrors 
which  disturbed  the  dreams  of  Nero,§§  the  phantoms 
of  horror  which  haunted  CaracaUa.MI  were  torments 
which  Paganism  could  not  assuuge,  and  which  Sccp- 


* The  Christian*,  a*  long  at  they  adhered  to  their  Religion,  though 
many  suffered  foe  the  Faith,  were  not  charged  with  tpeeiiic  crime* 
in  the  court*  of  justice.  (Tertull,  Apal.  c.  44.)  So  Mmuciu*  Felix, 
ZV  tVjfro  nttmerv  career  exerttuat : CAnstiatutt  i6t  iu/Au,  nut  amt 
rent  turr  Rchgiomt  out  pntfitgtu.  c.  35 . 
f Tertull.  Apot.  c.  42. 

J On  lhi«  point,  bcrnercr,  the  views  of  different  Christian*  seem  to 
have  been  different.  See  Orig,  c.  Celt.  lib.  will.  p.  427,  and  the  not* 
of  Spencer. 
i Tertull.  Apot.  c.  45. 

I Gtbbon,  lifetime  and  Fait,  S(c.  c.  16. 

3 Orig.  e.  Lett.  lib.  id.  p.  150. 

+*  Qau  pecenmdi  Jtnem  potuU  tiAi  f Juv.  Sat  xiiL 
ff  Juv.  Sat.  Kiii . die. 

}}  Tacit  A i tv.  lib.  fi.  c.  6. 

Ibid.  lib.  lir. 

ilj  Dio  Cassius,  lib.  Uxvii. 


ticism  could  not  reason  away.  Christianity  alone  Of  the 
offered  the  remedy : it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  if 
Christianity  was  chosen.  In  fact,  a mighty  change  ialh*||n<i 
seemed  to  have  come  over  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  md  |||n| 
Gentiles.  Thoughts  and  feelings  which,  while  the  Centum*, 
possessors  reposed  beneath  the  shade  of  ancient  Idol- 
atry,  lay  shrunk  and  closed,  were  warmed  and  elicited. 

Strong  principles  evinced  the  operation  of  strong 
motives.  The  hopes  and  fears  of  futurity — almost  as 
unknown  in  that  Age  to  the  uneducated  as  to  the 
learned*  — worked  upon  the  Christian  with  all  their 
force  and  fulness ; and  the  effects  were  proportionate  to 
the  magnitude  and  activity  of  the  cause. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  here,  that  the  early 
Converts  were  not  men  whose  minds,  suddenly  struck  and 
inflamed,  had  caught  but  a partial  light  on  some  promi- 
nent points,  without  extending  their  view  over  the  general 
nature  of  Christianity  ; but  men  who,  before  their  ad-  a 
mission  into  the  Church,  had  remained  during  a 
certain  period,  the  length  of  which  seems  sometimes  to 
have  been  considerable, t in  the  degree  of  Catechu- 
mens,} in  order  that  they  might  receive  a course  of 
gradual  instruction  on  the  great  Moral  troths  of  Re- 
vealed Religion,  and  give  satisfactory  proofs  of  the 
sincerity  of  their  intentions  by  the  holiness  of  their 
lives.  And,  if  afterwards  they  should  fall  into  guilt,  a 
severe,  and  often  a very  protracted  penance  wus  re- 
quired, as  a necessary  step  for  the  attainment  of 
pardon.  § 

III.  Influence  of  the  Pagan  Religion;  Cause*  of  the 

Opposition  which  Christianity  experienced  from  the 

Roman  Government. 

Notwithstanding  this  view  of  the  state  of  Christianity,  Influence  «< 
its  History,  previous  to  its  Civil  establishment,  is.  for  the  Poly- 
most  part,  the  History  of  Persecutions : it  is  necessary  ,beist,e 
therefore  to  dcvelupe  the  causes  of  so  remarkable  a 
circumstance. 

The  Pagan  Religion,  with  its  rich  succession  of  pa- 
geants, had  naturally  a strong  ascendency  over  the  minds 
of  the  unreflecting.  Its  Priests  its  Temples,  its  Mysteries, 
its  Sacrifices,  its  magnificent  Processions,  calling  to  their 
aid  the  varied  powers  of  Music.  Puinting,  and  Sculpture, 
and  awakening  the  different  feelings  of  awe,  pleasure, 
interest,  and  triumph,  conspired  with  the  force  of  early 
habits  and  recollections,  to  work  a very  powerful  de- 
lusion. Attention  was  diverted  from  the  poverty  of  ita 
essence  to  the  sumptuousness  of  its  externals.  Its 
meagre  system  of  Ethics,  and  its  cold  and  gloomy 
prospects  of  a dimly  shadowed  futurity,  were  forgotten 
amid  a glow  of  ritual  brilliancy,  which  was  desigued  to 
kindle  intense  enthusiasm. 

But  these  were  far  from  being  the  only  means  by  which 
Paganism  excited  that  train  of  emotions  which  precluded 
the  free  action  of  temperate  inquiry.  It  was  the  care  of 
the  Statesman  to  implant  and  cherish  the  prejudice,  which 
afterwards  clung  with  extreme  tenacity  to  the  minds  of  the 
populace,  that,  to  their  deep  respect  for  the  Deities  of 
the  Republic,  the  unexampled  success  of'  the  Roman  Gre«rn#**<rf 
arms  was  to  be  attributed.  The  piety  of  Roniulus  and  the  Roman* 
of  Numu  was  believed  to  have  laid  the  foundations  of  ■*«,nb«l  to 
their  greatness.  The  vast  extent  of  the  Roman  Em-  j^ierPiny 

• Clc.  Or.  pro  Ctuent.  f de  Sat.  Dear.  lib.  ii.  c.  2,  Juv.  Sat.  ii, 

149.  6lc. 

■f  Orig.  e.  Celt.  lib.  iiL  p.  142.  Ac. 

* Bingham,  Antigvtt.  of  tAe  drill.  CAmrvA,  V(J-  I- 

$ Tt rtull.  de  Pmit.  Cyprus,  de  / apt.  see.  27. 
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pire  was  deemed  the  recompense  of  assiduous  devotion. 
“It  was,”  they  pompously  exclaimed,  “ by  exercising 
Religious  discipline  in  the  camp,  and  by  fortifying  the 
City  with  Sacred  rites,  with  Vestal  Virgins,  and  the 
various  degrees  of  a numerous  Priesthood,  that  they 
had  stretched  their  dominion  beyond  the  paths  of  the 
Sun  and  the  limits  of  the  Ocean."*  And,  ns  Public 
prosperity  was  universally  ascribed  to  the  favourable 
agency  of  the  Gods,  so  were  Public  calamities  con- 
sidered as  visitations  of  their  anger.  The  influence  of 
these  opinions  was  peculiarly  active  among  the  Romans, 
whose  attachment  to  their  Religion  was  far  greater  than 
that  of  the  other  nations  of  the  Heathen  world.  Ileuce 
arose  that  exclusion  of  Foreign  rites,  which,  though 
practically  modified  hy  Political  necessity,  was  theoreti- 
cally a part  of  their  Religious  system. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  late  W liters  to  expatiate 
in  terms  of  the  warmest  admiration  on  the  unbounded 
toleration  which  characterised  the  Constitution  of 
Rome,t  yet  it  is  evident  from  History,  that  this  supposed 
indulgence  was  far  more  circumscribed  than  its  panegy- 
rists have  usaerted.  It  was  positively  forbidden  by  Law 
to  honour  with  private  worship  any  other  Deity  than 
such  as  had  been  incorporated  into  the  Roman  Religion 
by  Public  authority  ;t  und  this  Law.  though  it  might 
have  been  frequently  allowed  to  slumber,  was  not 
abrogated  at  a very  distant  period  from  its  original 
enactment.  L.  jEmilius  Paulus,  in  his  Consulship,  or- 
dered the  Temples  of  Iris  and  Serapis,  Gods  not  legally 
recognised  by  the  Romans,  to  he  destroyed,  a ml,  ob- 
serving the  religious  fear  which  checked  the  People,  he 
himself  seized  an  axe,  and  struck  the  first  blow  against 
the  portals  of  the  sacred  edifice. § On  several  occasions 
the  Senate  exerted  its  power  to  prevent  Religious  inuo- 
vntious.H  The  Consul  Posthuiniits  is  represented  by 
Livy  as  alleging  in  a powerful  speech  the  ancient  laws, 
so  often  repeated,  against  worships  derived  from  other 
Countries,  and  as  declaring  that  nothing,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  wisest  Legislators,  was  more  calculated  to  dis- 
solve the  natiouul  Religion  than  the  introduction  of 
Foreign  rites.^J  Dion  Cassius  has  transmitted  to  us  a 

• S»t  impenum  tuum  ultra  Sofu  vtaa  tt  ipama  Uvrafu  iimUn  pro- 
pagan!,  dam  exercent  »*  «WI  tirtutem  re/n/iotam.  dum  iirbrm 
mutuant  aacrorum  religumdiHt,  raatta  vtrpmtfau,  multu  honorihut  ac 
mihii*i&ki  tacerdotum.  Min.  Felix.  Oc/WtW,  p.  51.  Ed.  lt>7'*!. 

f-  Montesquieu,  in  bis  Div»erUtion  Sur  la  Po/thqur  dea  Humana 
data  la  lit l i gut*  ; Voltaire,  l)\ct.  l’hd<*,  an.  Tot  trance,  (l'.uvr. 
tom.  xxxviii.  p.  404  j Gibbon,  l/tc/ute  and  Fall  of  the  Human 
Empire,  c.  16,  &C. 

J Tertull.  -dpolog.  c.  5,  &c. 

| V*l,  Max.  lib.  i.  c.  3.  n.  2. 

[j  In  the  year  e.c.  326,  when,  in  consequence  of  a severe  drought, 
individual!  bad  reported  to  new  rite*  with  a view  of  appeasing  the 
wrath  of  lleaveo,  the  Senate  enjoined  the  Auh/rt  to  suffer  no  other 
God  and  no  other  form  of  worship  than  that  winch  had  been  sanctioned 
by  Roman  u*age.  (Lie. lib.  iv.)  In  v.  c.54l,  in  the  height  of  the  *c«  -md 
Punic  war, the  Senate  published  a strict  decree  against  certain  RrligViiof 
innovat ion*,  which,  lud  been  int rodured.  (4J* . lib.  xx*  ) In  r.  C.  6 1 5 the 
Pra  ter.  C.  Cornelius  Hwpaltis,  banished  those  who  attempted  to  esta- 
blish the  worship  of  the  Sabarian  Jupiter,  (Valer.  Max.  lib.  i.  c.  3.)  and 
in  c.  c.  701,  the  Temples  of  In*  nod  Scrapis  wrw  again  demolished 
bv  order  of  the  Senate.  (Dion.  lib.  xl.)  These  laws  may  b«  found 
more  fully  detailed  in  an  artirle,  Sur  le  Heaped  que  lea  Hum  ana 
avotntt  pour  la  Religion.  Ifittwre  de  C shade  m.  dtt  Itucnpt.  tom. 

xxxiv.  p 110 — 125. 

^ QmUtea  hoe  patrum  aeorumque  attale  negdium  eat  magtatrntibau 
datum,  ml  aaera  externa  Ji'n  vrtarent;  aat  rijtcuha  r \tletque  fort,, 
earnt,  urht  pruhihermt  ,*  volt  etna  hbrea  eoiu/uirereni  eomlmrereniqut  t 
omuem  duetfdmam  taerfi'andi  preetrrquam  mure  It  . mu  no  abo- 
ierent  t Judtcabant  emm  prudenlatmt  viri  omnia  ditnnt  httmantque 
juris,  nihil  trqnl  duodemd*  relujtoms  ear,  quam  ufa  mn  pat  no, 
aed externa  ritu  aacnJicurtUr.  fL*v.  lib.  xxxix.c.  16.) 


celebrated  Oration,  in  which  Mwcenas  endeavours  to 
press  on  Augustus  a conviction  of  the  dangers  which 
he  conceives  would  result  from  the  toleration  of  new 
Religions.  And  even  under  Tiberius,  the  Egyptian 
ceremonies  were  violently  proscribed. 

The  mistaken  opinion  of  an  entire  freedom  from 
persecution,  may  have  originated  in  a wrong  inference, 
drawn  from  the  very  remarkable  fact,  that  coexistent  with 
intolerant  laws  against  public  deviations  from  the  esta- 
blished rites,  was  an  almost  unlimited  liberty  enjoyed  by 
individuals  of  expressing  private  sentiments.  On  the 
Stage,  and  in  the  works  of  professed  Sceptics,  the 
keenest  ridicule  against  the  popular  Gods  was  exercised 
with  perfect  impunity.*  The  sarcastic  attacks  of 
Plautus  and  Terence,  as  well  as  the  impious  sentiments 
of  Seneca  the  Tragedian,  were  heard  without  censure. 
The  philosophic  raillery  of  Cicero  and  of  Lucian  was 
indulged  in  without  danger,  t 

The  Christian  Religion  had  therefore  to  encounter  the 
aversion  which  the  Romans  entertained  against  Foreign 
Worship ; an  aversion,  indeed,  which  the  enlargement 
of  their  Empire  bad  considerably  diminished,  hut  which 
may  still  be  thought  not  to  have  been  wholly  eradicated. 
But  however  inclined  the  ruling  powers  might  have 
been  in  other  cases  to  relax  their  severity,  there  were 
several  distinctive  features  in  the  Christian  Religion 
which  soon  awakened  their  apprehension.  It  was  the 
Religion,  not  of  any  particular  Nation  or  City,  but  of  a 
Sect;  and  that  not  merely  a recent,  but  a Proselyting 
Sect.  It  admitted  no  intercommunity  of  Worship ; 
its  existence  required  the  destruction  of  all  other  Sys- 
tems. It  was  not,  like  the  Religions  of  Polytheism,  a 
new  scion,  which  might  he  grafted  on  the  general  stock. 
It  was  not  au  attempt  to  fill  up  an  additional  niche  in  the 
Pantheon.  It  was  an  exclusive,  uncompromising  Creed, 
which  not  merely  did  not  harmonize  with  any  other,  but 
condemned  all  others.  As  it  demanded  undivided  alle- 
giance from  its  followers,  so  it  did  not  accept  preferred 
coalition  with  its  opponents.  The  Christians  took  no 
pains  to  conceal  their  contempt  fur  the  Gods  and  Tem- 
ples and  Ceremouies  of  Idolatry.  The  Purple  of  the 
Pagan  Priesthood,  to  which  the  Crowd  had  been  taught 
to  look  up  with  reverence,  was,  in  their  eyes,  mockery.* 
This  spirit,  though  perhaps  not  nl  first  fully  perceived* 
was  no  sooner  fell  than  rcsisted.§  It  was  imputed  to 
a strange  obliquity  of  intellect  or  of  will.  The  ruling 
maxim  of  Roman  administration  was  evidently,  if 
Foreign  Worships  could  not  be  excluded,  at  least  to  con- 
solidate them  into  one  great  Religious  federaev ; to  allow 
men  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  opinions,  but  to  unite 
together  those  opinions  by  a common  principle  of  ac- 
commodation and  reciprocal  indulgence.  The  Legis- 
lator, who  could  not  bend  and  mould  Christianity  into 
a component  part  of  the  Polytheistic  structure,  put 

* THi*  wu  a circumstance  which  frequently  struck  the  early 
Christiana.  Just.  Mart-  sijxd.  i.  c.4  ; IVrtull.  Apol  c.  46.  (/wmnv 

et  Dr»a  teatrua  pa/au*  deatruunt ....  loudantihua  tubtt,  Ac. 

f The  same  licence  existed  in  Ancient  Greece  ; ami,  by  a tomt- 
what  similar  anomaly,  the  Church  ot  Home  ccmbined  with  ner  former 
spirit  of  rigid  intolerance  the  strange  permission  of  exhibiting  thea- 
trical pieces  *«  which  the  events  of  Scripture  History  were  repre- 
sented with  irreverent  buffoonery. 

I Sacmlolum  bottom  et  purpurat  dew  put  uni.  (Min.  FeL  C.  8.) 

$ See  Gibbon,  Jterluie  and  Fall,  6tc.  C-  16.  The  obsenaiiuD  of 
Voltaire,  in  accounting  hie  the  diftercut  treatment  which  the  Jew* 
and  the  Christians  experienced  ia  not  without  truth.  Lea  Jut  ft  ne 
vtmiatenl  pat  que  ia  t/atue  de  Juptter  fat  d Jerusalem ; mint  lea 
CArrt irnt  nr  vouhttent  pat  qu'eltc  fat  an  Capitate.  Dtci.  F hi  tot. 
art.  Tolerance. 
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History.  it  out  of  the  circle  of  toleration,  however  capacious 
v— and  endeavoured  to  crush  it,  before  its  magnitude  was 
increased.  And  hence,  perhaps,  it  is,  that  the  Christian 
was  often  condemned  simply  on  account  of  his  Profes- 
sion, when  no  criminal  acts  were  proved,  or  even  alleged. 
The  Name  was  u Test.  The  Magistrate  was  probably 
directed  to  consider  it  as  such,  with  a view  to  prevent 
the  ultimate  consequences  of  a System,  of  which,  in  par- 
ticular instances,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  define 
the  mischief.  Hut  the  sufferer,  who  felt  unable  to  ex- 
plain on  what  principle  so  singular  a deviation  from 
ordinary  practice  could  be  grounded,  loudly  complained 
of  the  palpable  injustice  of  passing  sentence  on  him,  in 
consequence  of  a mere  Name,  without  any  judicial  in- 
quiry into  his  character  and  conduct.*  Such,  at  least, 
seems  to  us  to  be  the  solution  of  the  anomalous  mode 
of  treatment  which  the  Christians  experienced. 

Christians  But,  independently  of  these  apprehensions  of  the  effects 

suspected  of  the  new  Religion,  arising  from  its  essential  incom- 
ofdittffec-  patibility  with  Polytheism,  the  persons  who  professed  it 
laboured  under  suspicious  of  disaffection  to  the  Civil 
Government.  Thpy  refused  to  adore  the  Image  of  the 
reigning  Emperor  ;t  they  refused  to  offer  Idolatrous 
Sacrifices  for  his  safety ; they  refused  to  swear  by  the 
Genius  of  Cesar,  and  to  join  in  Festivals  on  the  occasion 
of  signal  victories.  They  were  sometimes  accused  of  de- 
clining to  assist  in  the  wars,}  by  which  the  dangers  which 
encircled  the  Roman  Empire  were  averted.  Doubts 
were  consequently  awakened,  which  were  not  imme- 
diately dispelled  by  their  declarations,  however  empha- 
tic, that,  although  they  turned  with  shuddering  from 
profane  Rites,  yet  they  cherished  fidelity,  offered  Prayers^ 
for  the  lives  and  prosperity  of  their  appointed  Gover- 
nors, paid  duly  all  Tributes  and  Taxes,  abstained  from 
factious  commotions,  and  promoted  charity  and  affec- 
tion among  the  various  members  of  the  Social  Body. 
The  accusation  made  more  impression  than  the  defence. 
It  is  also  probable  that  the  habitual  mention  of  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Messiah  may,  by  a misapprehension  of 
its  meaning,  have  tended  to  excite  distrust. || 

Nightly  But  nothing  was  more  effectual  in  rousing  the  fears  of 
meeting*,  the  Roman  Rulers  than  the  circumstance,  that  men.whose 
principles  were  already  questioned,  should  hold  frequent 
nocturnal  Meetings — Meetings  which  were  expressly 
prohibited  by  Law,  and  always  dreaded  as  the  secret 
schools  of  dangerous  conspiracies.  Tfius  was  it  the 
hard  lot  of  the  Christians,  that  they  could  neither  as- 
semble openly,  without  being  exposed  to  violence,  nor 
privately,  without  subjecting  themselves  to  suspicion. 
It  was  injudicious  in  them,  however,  to  suffer  the  alarm 
to  be  heightened  by  adopting  the  language  of  unneces- 
sary mystery  on  the  subject  of  their  Sacraments.^ 

* Just.  Mart.  A pa/  i.  c.  4.  Tertull.  Apol.  c.  3. 

f Tertull.  Apol.  c.  33.  tcc. 

J TertulUan,  in  his  Tract  dc  Corotti,  considers  it  unlawful  (or  a 
Christian  to  be  a soldier.  Tbi*  was  written  after  h«  secession  from 
the  Church  ; bet  it  must  tie  remembered,  that  the  Romans  seem  not 
to  have  distinguished  the  OrthoiUMC  from  the  Schismatic.  The  peru- 
sal of  the  onocluiion  of  the  Vlllth  Book  of  Ongen  against  Celsus. 
would,  we  think,  have  alone  awakened,  in  a high  degree,  the  fears  of 
the  Homan  Kulcr*. 

6 Tertull.  Apol.  c.38,  tic. 

(j  Jaslin  Martyr  (in  Apol.  i.  e.  1 ),)  acknowledges  that  it  was  sus- 
pected to  mean  a Kingdom  on  Earth. 

f On  the  ancient  custom  of  concer-ling  the  nature  of  the  Sacra- 
■seats,  see  Bingham's  A"tijH»titt  of  the  CA ruUm  Church. , b.  a.  c.  5. 


The  feeling  of  fear  or  hatred  already  entertained  wan  Of  the 
considerably  increased  by  the  cloud  of  calumnies  in 
which  their  conduct  was  enveloped.  Strange  reports  of  .o  uMj 
disgusting  Rites  were  industriously  circulated,  and  ere-  anj 
dulouftiy  believed.  The  fury  of  the  lower,  and  the  dis-  Centuries, 
trust  of  the  higher  Orders,  were  raised  by  absurd  fictions,  v— 
which  represented  the  Christians  as  slaving  a new-born  Obwtse- 
infaut  at  their  initiation;  drinking  the  blood  ; tearing  lh* 

asunder  the  limbs ; binding  themselves  to  secrecy ; 
and  consummating  their  deeds  of  horror  in  the  shades  Christiaan 
of  night,  by  the  uncontrolled  indulgence  of  the  most 
depraved  passions.*  In  vain  did  the  Christian,  who 
avoided  the  sight  of  the  sanguiuary  feats  of  the  Amphi- 
theatre, and  who  observed  the  Apostolic  precept  of  ab- 
staining from  blood.t  express  his  deepest  abhorrence 
of  inventions,  which  apparently  originated  in  a mon- 
strous perversion  of  the  meaning  of  the  Eucharistic 
Commemoration  of  the  Death  of  Christ ; in  vain  did 
he  appeal  to  the  common  feelings  of  mankind,  and 
challenge  the  minutest  investigation  of  his  actions  ; the 
progress  of  falsehood  wan  but  slowly  repressed,  and  was 
attended  by  many  and  serious  evils.  The  expressions 
of  affection  which  the  Christians  employed  were  mis- 
construed. X The  remembrance  of  the  infamout  prac- 
tices, which  kindled  the  indignation  of  the  Senate 
against  the  Bacchanals,  inspired  the  Roman  Statesman 
with  a belief,  that  Ihere  was  no  crime  so  revolting 
which  might  not  be  committed  under  the  cloak  of  Reli- 
gion ; and  the  knowledge  of  the  disgraceful  scenes 
which  passed  in  the  secret  Ceremonies  of  the  Bona 
Dftl,  had  strengthened  the  opinion,  that  whulever  was 
concealed  was  cither  improper  in  itself,  or  likely  to 
lead  to  dangerous  consequences.  Nor  would  it  be 
discharging  the  duties  which  Truth  prescribes,  to  sup- 
press the  fact,  that  some  among  the  Orthodox  Chris- 
tians§  charge  the  Heretics  with  impurities  as  deep,  and 
cruelties  as  incredible,  as  the  worst  accusations  of  which 
they  themselves  complain.  If  their  accounts  are  false, 
it  must  diminish  our  surprise,  that  the  Pagans  should 
have  credited  rumours,  widely  spread,  while  even 
Christians  recorded  calumnies  too  dreadful  to  admit 
of  the  faintest  description  : if,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  accounts  are  true,  we  ought  surely  to  make  some 
allowances  for  the  difficulty  which  men,  unacquainted 
with  the  exuct  nulure  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  must 
have  found  in  accurately  discriminating  which  Sects 
were  justly,  and  which  were  not  justly,  entitled  to  the 
appellation  of  Christian,  — - an  appellation  assumed 
by  all,  whether  Catholic  or  Schismatic.  Yet,  after  all 
which  may  be  urged  in  their  defence,  the  obstinacy  of 
the  Pagans  in  receiving  reports  which  they  had  not  in 
vestigated,  notwithstanding  the  internal  improbability 
of  the  pretended  facts,  notwithstanding  the  superior 
means  of  inquiry  which  they  possessed,  notwithstanding 
the  bold  challenge  of  the  Apologists  to  sift  thoroughly 
all  charges  adduced  against  their  Society,  is  certainly 
unjustifiable;  and  the  more  so,  as,  on  the  supposed 
truth  of  these  reports,  extraordinary  cruelties  were  not 
unfrequently  exercised. 


* See  the  dr<crsplion  given  in  Minuciu*  Felix,  c 9,  Ac. 
f The  Heetben*  were  aware  of  this  fact.  Tertull.  ApoL  c.  9. 
J Dmvii,  not  in  Min.  Kel.  c.  9. 

I Epiptua.  Harm  xlriii.  c.  14  { xxvii.  c.  I,  Ac, 
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tions pro- 
posed. 


Edicts 
against  the 
C liriitioa*. 


Although  we  have  already  briefly  adverted  lo  the 
celebrated  Letter*  which  Pliny,  during  his  residence  as 
Governor  in  the  Province  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  ad- 
dressed to  Trajan,  a more  minute  examination,  and 
an  illustration  of  it  by  u few  additional  remarks,  will 
perhaps  be  Ihe  best  method  of  conveying  a clear  and 
connected  idea  of  the  policy  which  directed  the  con- 
duct of  the  Roman  Rulers  at  the  period  succeeding  the 
Apostolic  Age.  The  object  of  Pliny  is  to  ascertain 
the  nature  and  extent  of  inquiry  and  of  punishment, 
which  it  was  necessary  lo  adopt  against  the  followers 
of  the  new  Religion.  He  states,  that  he  had  never 
been  present  at  their  trials,  and  that  he  entertained 
doubts  respecting  the  mode  of  proceeding,  particularly 
on  the  following  points;  whether  difference  of  age  were 
taken  into  consideration,  or  whether  the  tender  and  the 
robust  were  treated  with  the  same  severity  ; whether 
pardon  were  granted  on  repentance,  or  a renunciation 
of  Christianity  were  judged  of  no  avail ; whether  the 
mere  name  of  Christian,  unconnected  with  any  crime, 
or  the  crimes  that  accompanied  the  name  were  the  object 
of  punishment. 

From  these  questions  it  appears  to  us  manifest,  that 
the  Christiana  were  then  generally  know-n  as  a separate 
Body ; that  judicial  proceedings  had  been  instituted 
against  them  ; that  the  repeated  complaints,  whicli  the 
Apologists  make,  of  being  punished  for  a name  only, 
arc  neither  unfounded,  nor  extravugant ; lastly,  that 
Pliny's  design  was  to  suggest  to  the  Emperor  certain 
distinctions,  calculated  to  mitigate  the  rigour  which  had 
been  exercised  indiscriminately  against  the  various 
members  of  the  rising  Sect. 

It  is  still  doubtful  whether  any  Edict,  specifically 
directed  against  the  Christians,  was  then  in  force. t 
The  expressions  of  Tertullian  seem  to  intimate,  that 


• Plm.  lib.  x.  Ep.  97. 

•f  lloebeim,  Laraaar,  Gibbon,  Ike.,  are  of  opinion,  that  there  were 
do  Edict*  in  force  agr.iwt  the  Christians.  Bishop  Kaye  remarks, 
that  the  conclusion  U erroneous,  if  any  weight  is  to  be  studied  to 
the  statement*  of  Tertullian,  in  hi*  first  Book  ad  National,  c,  7. 
Apohg.  c,  1,  5,  37;  ad  Srapul.  c.  4.  (Airfare*  on  TertuiUnn, 
p.  114.)  With  respect  to  the  abrogation  of  Dofnitian's  laws  by  the 
Senate,  which  Mosheim  ami  lardner  mention,  aod  the  belief  in 
which  rests  upon  the  authority  of  Suetonius  (»«  Dorn.  c.  23.)  and  the 
writer  of  ihe  Tre>ti«*  dr  .\1n rtih.  Prnrx-ul.  c 21,  it  ought  to  be  re- 
membered, that  Trnjan  r»*!oml  Domitian's  Rescripts.  Epistulu  enim 
Dumi/tani  rtandmm  nt.  (Ptin.  lib,  a.  Ep.6d ) (See  Gibbon's  Index 
Expurgator.  in  his  MmtU,  ff'vrks,  vol.  v.  p.  560.) 
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the  law's  of  Nero,  in  this  particular  case,  were  not  ab-  Of  the 
rogated.  Nor  can  the  contrary  be  inferred  from  the  Christian 
uncertainty  of  so  experienced  a lawyer  as  Pliny,  . a 

since  he  himsdfi  in  another  of  his  Letters,  laments  his  "century 
deficiency  on  some  points  of  legal  knowledge.*  It  may,  . ^ 

however,  be  reasonably  concluded,  that  these  laws,  if  p^n, 

not  formally  ami  entirely  annulled,  were,  in  many  re-  a.  d. 

spects,  become  of  dubious  authority,  and  that  the  general  101. 
decrees  of  the  Senate  against  the  introduction  of  new  t» 
Deities,  though  they  enabled  harsh  or  unjust  Governors  211. 
to  pursue  the  most  vigorous  measures,  were  regarded 
by  milder  Rulers  ,i£  attended  with  considerable  difficulty 
in  their  meaning  and  in  their  application. 

In  this  state  of  perplexity.  Pliny  proceeds  to  describe  Method 
the  method  which  he  had  followed  towards  all  who  were  pursued  bv 
brought  before  him  on  the  charge  of  being  Christians,  rtiny. 

He  put  the  question.  Whether  they  were  members  of 
the  Body  to  which  they  were  accused  of  belonging? 

If  they  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  repeated  the 
question  a second  and  a third  time,  accompanying  it 
with  the  threat  of  capital  punishment.  Such  as  still 
persisted  in  their  confession  he  looked  upon  as  infa- 
tuated, and  ordered  to  be  led  away,  to  prison  or  to 
execution ; for  the  word  employed  is  susceptible  of  this 
ambiguily.f  “ For,”  he  adds,  in  explanation  of  the  Reasons  «*. 
motives  which  impelled  him  to  the  adoption  of  this  ugned. 
course,  " I never  doubted,  that,  whatever  might  be  the 
nature  of  their  confession,  stubbornness,  at  least,  and 
inflexible  obstinacy,  ought  to  be  punished.”  This  sen-  R,mark*. 
tence,  when  considered  in  connection  with  his  previous 
avowal  of  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  trials  of  the 
Christians,  throws  great  light  oil  an  investigation  of 
the  causes  of  the  contempt  and  opposition  which 
Christianity  experienced  from  the  Philosopher  and  the 
Magistrate.  Ignorance  of  the  new,  and  attachment  to 
the  old  Religion,  were  the  main  springs  which  directed 
the  learned  and  the  powerful.  The  soft  feelings  of 
humanity  were  repressed  by  a conviction,  that  all 
attempts  lo  endanger  the  Religious  Establishment 
would  necessarily  shake  the  stability  of  those  Civil  insti- 
tutions with  which,  by  a variety  of  means,  it  had  long 


• Ep.  14.  lib.  viii.  wherein  he  consults  Aristo,  and  elves  the  meant 
of  his  want  of  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  Jus  Sanatorium. 

t Prrsexrram/rs  dmei  jwsn ; that  it  does  not  necessarily  irop.y 
capital  punishment  is  evident  from  many  passages  in  other  Writer*, 
e.  g.  AV  mthi  in  cererre  Aabitandum  si/.  si  TnLunut  pirins  dm ct 
jusnmt.  Cic.  dt  Legs  Agrar.  Or.  ii.  »ec.  37. 
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211. 


>f  the 
course 
adopted. 


of  (he  Chris- 
tians. 


b««n  united.  The  great  maxim  of  the  Roman  Govern- 
ment, in  its  external  relations,  and  in  its  internal  policy, 
was  to  spare  the  subject,  hut  to  enforce  subjection.  Par- 
erre subjects,  ct  dcMlarr.  auperbos.  The  progress,  how- 
ever, of  Christianity  seems  not  to  have  suffered  that 
check  which  the  severe  proceedings  of  the  Governor 
were  intended  to  produce.  A more  natural  circurn-' 
cei oTtlia °~  8tanee  was*  probably,  the  result ; informations  conti- 
nually multiplied.  In  consequence  of  an  anonymous 
accusation,  Pliny  examined  several  persons,  who  denied 
the  profession  of  Christianity,  and  who,  os  a mark  of  the 
sincerity  of  their  assertions,  repeated  an  appeal  to  the 
Gods,  offered  supplication  with  wine  and  frankincense 
to  the  linage  of  the  Emperor,  and  reviled  the  name  of 
Christ  with  none  of  which  things,"  adds  the  narrator, 
44  as  it  is  reported,  can  they  who  are  really  Christians 
be  induced  to  comply/'  These,  therefore,  were  dis- 
charged. Others  at  first  confessed  themselves  Chris- 
tians, and  afterward*  recanted.  Some,  it  appears,  had 
renounced  the  profession  three  years,  some  sooner, 
and  others  twenty  years  before ; which  periods  cannot 
without  difficulty  be  referred  to  the  Persecutions  under 
Domitian,  and  Nero.t 

Observa-  The  succeeding  part  of  the  Letter  contains  the  favour- 
tionvon  the  able  account  of  the  Christians  which  we  have  already 
account  of  transcribed.^  This  account,  it  will  be  observed,  was 
drawn  by  Pliny  from  those  who  had  recanted;  men 
who,  in  all  probability,  by  revealing  any  impious  tenet, 
if  such  had  existed  in  the  system,  or  any  vicious  habit 
in  the  professors,  of  the  Religion  which  they  had  for- 
saken, would  gladly  have  found  a justification  of  their 
apostasy,  satisfactory  alike  to  themselves  and  to  their 
judges,  bringing  peace  to  their  consciences  and  security 
to  their  persons.  An  informer,  who  had  any  reason  to 
believe  that  he  was  tearing  the  mask  from  the  hypocrite, 
and  dragging  tile  criminal  to  light,  would  have  consoled 
himself  with  the  reflection,  that  he  was  justly  entitled  to 
the  character  of  a public  benefactor.  Vet,  fur  from 
finding  any  discovery  of  concealed  vice,  any  detection 
of  subtle  intrigue,  we  have  a testimony,  recorded  by  an 
enemy,  and  derived  from  unsuspected  witnesses,  which 
affords  not  merely  a refutation  of  the  calumnies,  by 
which  the  character  of  the  first  Christians  was  assailed, 
but  a strong  evidence  of  their  piety  and  rectitude,  their 
unaffected  simplicity  and  affectionate  unfbn. 

With  a view,  moreover,  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this 
account,  Pliny,  as  we  have  already  observed,  deemed  it 
necessary'  to  examine  by  torture  two  maid-servants,  who 
are  called  Ministers,  (perhaps  Deaconesses:)  he  was 
unable,  however,  to  discover  any  thing,  except,  to  use  his 
own  language,  *4  a wilful  and  immoderate  superstition 
an  expression,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  whole  tenour 
of  the  Epistle,  only  equivalent  to  44  an  obstinate  devia- 
tion from  the  established  rites,  a presumptuous  attempt 
to  disturb  the  Religious  harmony  of  the  Heathen  world.” 
In  considering  the  moderation  and  humanity,  by 
which  the  general  conduct  of  Pliny  was  distinguished. 


Examina- 
tion by 
torture. 
Keuurkx. 


* It  ix  possible  that  thin  additional  injunction  may  have  been  made 
in  consequence  of  a singular  equivocation,  which  ire  may,  perhaps, 
suppose  to  have  been  tried  before  the  lime  of  the  Valent  irians,  who 
argued  that  they  might  deny  that  thry  were  Christians  without  incur- 
ring the  penalty  denounced  in  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  “ He  who 
denies  Me  before  men.  him  will  I deny  before  My  Father."  (Sea 
Bishop  Kaye,  on  TertuJliam,  p.  153.) 

t This  inquiry  was  made  probably  a.  o.  104.  Domitian  perished  in 
the  year  96,  and  Nero  in  68,  (i,  e.  36  yean  before.)  The  persona  ex- 
amined were  perhaps  confused,  and  not  scrupulously  exact  in  the  dates. 
J Fncyrfop<rdMt  His  rosts,  ch,  xxariii,  p.  810.  note. 

VOL.  XI. 


it  appears  difficult  to  determine  the  reason  which  could 
induce  him  to  select  two  females  as  fit  subjects  to  be 
tried  by  the  horrors  of  the  rack.*  It  is  most  obvious  to 
assign  this  act  of  cruelty  to  n desire  or  extorting  their 
secret  with  greater  facility,  from  the  natural  timidity  of  _ 
the  weaker  sex.  We  ought,  however,  to  bear  in  mind.  From 

that  the  Roman  Laws  did  not  allow  any  persons  to  be  a.  d. 

put  to  the  torture  except  slaves  and  female  servants,  101. 
whose  evidence,  unless  by  this  process,  was  inadmissible. t 10 

It  was  not,  however,  his  intention  to  continue  these 
intolerant  proceedings.  Sensible  of  the  inefficacy  of 
any  system  of  indiscriminate  persecution ; and  anxious, 
it  may  he  allowed,  to  yield  to  the  dictates  of  pity,  and 
to  obtain  from  Imperiul  authority  some  definite  regula- 
tion, which  might  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  Chris- 
tians, by  silencing  the  clamours  of  their  informers,  he 
suspended  all  rigorous  measures  till  the  reply  of  Trajan 
should  relieve  his  perplexity.  To  impress  on  the  Em-  State  «f 
perur’s  mind  a proper  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  sub- 
ject,  he  assures  him  that  persons  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  Bithr- 
and  of  both  sexes,  were  accused,  and  would  still  be  nia. 
accused  : for  the  contagion,  he  adds,  of  the  new  super- 
stition had  not  merely  seized  cities,  but  lesser  towns, 
and  the  open  country.  The  Temples  hud  been  almost 
deserted  ; the  sacred  ceremonies  had  suffered  a long 
intermission ; and  the  victims  were  for  sonic  time 
without  purchasers. 

These  assertions  render  it  a very  probable  conjecture  iRh,irnrCof 
that  the  severity  of  the  Governors,  and  the  exasperation  the  l’riest- 
of  the  populace,  were  excited  and  kept  alive  by  the  hwx1 
Priests,  by  the  inferior  officers  of  Religion,  and,  in  short, 
by  all  to  whom  the  splendid  solemnities,  or  gorgeous 
structures,  which  were  consecrated  to  the  maintenance 
of  Polytheism,  w ere  a source  of  pleasure,  of  emolument, 
and  of  distinction.  Nor  would  the  representations  of 
the  Priesthood  be  received  without  alarm,  even  by  the 
Philosophic  Sceptic.  Regarding  the  existing  Religions  ftwurlt. 
as  instruments  of  controul,  or  incentives  to  exertion, 
many  of  the  Sages  of  Antiquity  had  no  sooner  closed  their 
free  speculations  on  the  Divinity,  than  they  bent  before  the 
senseless  objects  of  popular  idolatry  which  they  inter- 
nally ridiculed.^  Even  the  followers  of  Epicurus,  and 
of  Pyrrho,  were  willing  to  discharge  the  sacerdotal 
office*. § But  the  ascendency  of  the  Priesthood  would  be 
particularly  great  in  the  mind  of  Pliny,  who  was  anxious 
that  reverence  should  be  entertained  "for  the  Deities,  for 
ancient  glory,  even  for  fablcs.”||  The  glowing  imagery 
of  Pagan  Worship,  with  its  train  of  varied  associations, 
had  taken  possession  of  his  ardent  fancy.  The  elegance 
of  his  taste  lent  charms  to  empty  pageantry ; and  his 
time  was  spent  in  building  and  in  adorning  Temples. 

* Motheim  add*,  Pmbyten*  cum  Eptacopo  nut  fug  A dilaput,  e Tort  A 
Irmpertatr,  out  in  occuito  lalrntibui  { De  Heb.  Ckr.  p.  232.)  The 
assertion  »*,  we  think,  unwarranted  and  unju*t. 

f This  wn  not  the  cue  in  other  Countries.  Dtcendum tk 

imetiluii*  Athrnientium,  RAodtorum,  doctimimorum  hominum , a yud 
quo*  etiam  (id  quad  acerbtmmun*  ett)  A‘Am,  cnnqur  Urqumlur. 

(Cic.  d r Pari.  Oral.  c.  34.)  Hence,  M Gibbon  b*»  remarked,  the  acqui- 
escence of  the  Provincial*  encouraged  their  Governors  to  acquire,  and 
perhapa  to  usurp,  a discretionary  power  of  employing  the  rack  Ui  ex- 
tort from  vagrant  and  plebeian  criminal*  the  confe»xton  of  their  guilt, 
tiil  they  insensibly  proceeded  to  confound  the  diatiacliotis  of  rank,  aud 
to  disregard  the  privilege*  of  Roman  Citizens,  (see  Decline  and  Fall, 
c.  17.)  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  ao  conscientious 
a Governor  as  Pliny  would  have  deviated  from  the  practice  of  the 
Stale  and  the  rule  nf  Civilians. 

! Orig.  c.  CWs.  lib.  ▼.  p.  260. 

§ EpicL  Lhnert.  lib.  si.  c.  20.  Diog.  Laert.  lib.  t.  see.  10,  Ac. 
Eniycfiipirdia,  Hext.  Empiric. 

II  F.p.  21.  lib.  viii. 
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History. 


Another  remark  must  force  iUolfon  the  most  incredulous 
examiner.  The  Letter  affords  an  unquestionable  proof 


Reply  of 
Trajan. 


of  the  rapid  diffusion  of  Christianity,  throughout  the 
Province  of  PootiU  and  Bilhynia,  in  the  short  space  of 
eighty  years  after  the  death  of  its  Divine  founder.  The 
lo  testimony  of  Pliny,  corroborated  as  it  is  by  the  writings 
21L  „f  Lucian, * ought  to  satisfy  us  that  the  expressions,  in 

ion  of 1 which  the  Fathers  describe  the  extent  of  the  Church, 

Christianity.  though  doubtless  hyperbolical,  were  not  suggested  by 
the  remotest  wish  to  Invent  and  deceive. 

Pliny  concludes  by  describing  the  revival  of  Pagan 
Rites,  in  consequence  of  his  administration,  and  by  ex- 
pressing a confident  hope  that  if  pardon  were  granted 
on  repentance,  the  new  Sect  would  lose  a considerable 
number  of  its  adherents.  The  answ  er  of  Trajan  is  brief 
and  positive.  After  declaring  his  approbation  of  the 
course  pursued  by  Pliny,  and  admitting  the  impossi- 
bility of  laying  down  any  one  rule,  calculated  for  uni- 
versal application,  he  directs,  that  the  Christians  should 
not  be  sought  for,  but  that,  if  any  were  brought  before 
the  Governor,  they  should  be  punished.  He  was  care- 
ful to  add,  that  such  as  denied  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  confirmed  their  denial  by  supplications 
to  the  Gods,  notwithstanding  any  former  suspicion, 
should  obtain  pardon.  Moreover,  he  observes,  that  an 
accusation  ought  in  no  instance  to  be  admitted,  unless 
signed  by  the  person  who  presented  it ; for  the  sanction 
of  anonymous  informations  “ would  he  a disgraceful 
ObaefT*-  precedent,  unworthy  of  the  Age  of  Trajan."  It  is  in 
tiuns  of  Ter*  speaking  of  this  Rescript  that  Tcrtullian  has  severely 
lulliMi  on  reflected  on  the  anomaly  of  forbidding  the  adoption  of 
ewwbipd!  ftCt’ve  nn-'asures  against  the  Christians,  ns  if  innocent, 
and  yet  ordering  them  to  be  punished  as  if  guilty. 
“ If,”  he  exclaims,  “ they  deserve  condemnation,  why 
should  they  not  be  sought  for?  if  they  deserve  not  to  be 
sought  for,  why  should  they  not  be  acquitted  ?”t  But, 
although  Trajan,  from  the  nature  of  existing  laws,  and 
the  influence  of  preconceived  opinions,  might  not  con- 
sider them  as  guiltless,  he  might  nevertheless  regard 
them  as  a race  of  mistaken  men,  who,  in  their  relation 
of  Citizens,  were  not  likely  to  endanger  the  peace  and 
security  of  Society : while,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
encouragement  given  to  informers,  a description  of 
men  against  whom  he  had  published  very  severe 
laws,  would  necessarily  open  a wide  field  lor  malig- 
nity, avarice,  cruelty,  and  all  the  passions  which  ore 
nourished  by  Persecution.  He  considered  tacit  neglect 
as  less  dangerous  than  rigorous  search,  but  open  acquit- 
tal as  pregnant  with  the  most  disastrous  consequences 
to  the  institutions  of  the  Slate.  Tertullian  himself  has 
not  reckoned  Trajan  among  the  Persecutors, J and  has 
acknowledged  that  the  effect  of  this  Edict  was  in  some 
degree  to  frustrate  the  Penal  Laws,  on  which  the  harsh 
treatment  which  the  Christians  experienced  from  the 
Provincial  Rulers,  was  generally  grounded. 

Genuine*  We  hare  hitherto  detailed  and  commented  upon  the 
ncMofthne  contents  of  these  Letters  on  the  tacit  assumption  of  their 
I-ettera.  genuineness.  As  Semlcr,  however,  has  undertaken  to 
discover  in  them  the  traces  of  imposture,  it  may  be 


* Alexander,  the  falae  Prophet,  is  represented  a*  complaining, — 
iurxTknrian  Mat  X{ir***’  v«»  TT»»t«v.  ( Paeudamant  sec.  25.) 
t O scntmliam  nemaita/e  canfuttnn  / AVyrrf  tmjntrmttf*,  ut  imno- 
centrt,  rl  manual  puniendoa,  ut  micra/et.  Parcit  ft  Knit,  dummnlat 
H animadverttl  / Quid  {rautipra**,  Cm  turn,  circutmmu  f Sidumnat, 
cur  non  rl  mynirta  f ti  non  ingutria,  car  non  ct  f (si pvt.  c.  2.) 

I Apot.  C.  6 


necessary  to  stale  briefly  on  wh»t  grounds  their  autho-  of  the 
rity  has  been  received.  The  chief  points  on  which  we  Chrirtum 
would  insist  are  the  following : — these  Letters  are  not  a 
single,  unconnected  document,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Century. 
Act*  of  Pitatc,  which  might  be  easily  forged,  but  they 
form  a part  of  un  extensive  correspondence,  into  which  From 
important  Epistles  could  not  without  great  difficulty  be  a.  d. 
interpolated  ; they  are  found  in  all  manuscripts  contain-  101. 
ing  the  Xth  Rook  of  Epistles,*  in  which  this  corre-  to 
spondence  is  preserved,  and  some  of  these  manuscripts  211. 

are  of  very  great  antiquity;  these  Letters,  moreover,  are 
quoted  by  Tcrtullian,  at  an  early  period,  when  fabrica- 
tion might  have  been  Npeedily  detected,  particularly  as 
it  appears  from  the  account  of  Pliny  himself,  that  his 
Works  were  widely  circulated  ;t  the  quotation  of  Ter- 
tullian is  renewed  without  the  slightest  suspicion  by 
Eusebius,  by  Jerome,  by  Orosius,  and  later  writers; 
lastly,  these  Letters  bear  all  the  internal  characters  of 
truth; — they  are  not  sufficiently  favourable  for  a Christian 
fabricator,  they  are  too  favourable  lor  a Pagan ; the  style, 
too,  and  manner  of  Pliny  are  so  strikingly  preserved, 
that  an  editor, | who  professes  to  have  spent  many  years 
in  thoroughly  examining  and  illustrating  his  Works, 
declares  that  he  could  perceive  nothing  in  this  part  of 
them  which  was  not  perfectly  in  character  with  the  rest; 
they  have  been,  besides,  repeatedly  sifted  and  explained 
by  men  who  possessed  the  deepest  knowledge  of  langua- 
ges and  antiquities,  yet  of  these  examiners  none,  till  the 
time  of  Semlcr,  ever  ventured  to  deny  their  genuineness.  § 

In  a word,  the  authority  of  manuscripts,  the  testimony 
of  succeeding  writers,  the  consent  of  commentators,  the 
exceeding  difficulty  of  any  interpolation,  the  absence  of 
a sufficient  motive  for  such  an  interpolation,  the  style 
and  subject  of  the  whole,||  must  be  admitted  by  the 
dispassionate  examiner,  as  far  overbalancing  a few 
captious  objections,  such  as  might  be  urged  against  the 
authenticity  of  almost  any  record  of  antiquity. 

The  operation  of  Trajan’s  Edict  ^ was  favourable  to  State  of 
the  rising  Church.  Still,  it  is  evident  that  considerable  CWittuuiiif 
scope  was  left  to  arbitrary  Governors  for  the  exercise  of  wndcr  Tr* 
those  powers,  which  reduced  the  Christians  to  a state  of 
danger  and  distress.  TTie  turbulence  and  ferocity  of 
(he  populace,  fomented  bv  the  artifices  of  the  Priest- 
hood, still  displayed  itself  in  those  seasons  of  tumultu- 
ous festivity,  when  the  strength  of  a collected  multitude 
was  more  sensibly  felt,  und  its  desires  less  commonly 


• It  is  bat  just  to  add,  dial  suspicions  have  been  entertained,  but 
without  sufficient  ground*,  against  the  whale  of  the  Xlh  Bouk  of 
Efuiiet,  chiefly  because  it  is  found  in  very  few  manuscripts. 

f E £.  BAtiopotaa  I Mg  ti  uni  eat  non  putnbam  : ac  tan/a  Itbmlitta 
ex  htcria  tuu  Qugmmsi  r cnditari  ttit//aa  meot,  tfuituu  ptrrgrt  matter* 
gratiam,  tptam  ara  urbt  coliegrnnt,  detector.  (Ep.  II.  Ub,  xi  ) 

J (hen*. 

f They  hivrhccn  examined  by  Balduintit,  in  his  Oinmnchlimo*  on 
the  Edict*  of  the  Roman  Emperor*  ; by  J.  II.  Boehmeru*,  by  Sam. 
I’rlJlu*,  and  other  writrrv  enumerated  by  Kabririu*  in  his  lUWioth. 
Eat.  tom  ii.  p.  415,  Ed.  Ernest.  For  further  remark*  on  these  Epic- 
tie* , see  (J.  J.  Vowii  in  Ep.  PHn.  tie  Chit  Hum.  Comment.;  and 
Lardnrr’s  Jnnah  and  IfeatAem  Tratimomra,  voL  v.  p.  3 — H6, 

(|  The  above  nr  mi  menu  will  be  found  more  fully  detailed  io 
Gscrig’a  edition  of  Pliny  the  Younger,  (tom.  ii.  498 — 519.) 

f It  i*  hardly  necessary  to  notice  a supported  Edict,  by  which 
Trajan  is  utid  to  hare  put  a stop  to  the  Perwcutbu*  in  eonseiiuence  of 
a lettee  from  Tibcrian,  Governor  of  the  First  Palestine,  complaining 
that  he  un*  wearied  with  destroying  the  Christian*,  on  whom  severity 
had  no  effect.  It  i*  first  montioiied  by  Jobo  Midela,  a credulous 
writer  of  the  Vlth  century,  and,  though  cited  by  Suidas,  (r.  .) 

contains  undeniable  marks  <if  forgery.  See  Dodw ell,  (u»  'Dtuerl. 
Cyprian,  disa.  II.  sec.  23,  ■«) 
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opposed.  Tranquillity,  for  the  most  part,  came  or  de- 
parted according  to  the  cbh  or  flow  of  popular  feeling:. 

On  the  accession  of  Hadrian,  a Prince,  whose  super- 
Rtitious  addiction  to  Divination  and  Mogic,*and  whose 
zealous  activity  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Pagan  cere- 
monies, may  have  encouraged  the  Priests  to  renew  their 
machinations, — the  Christians  were  assailed  by  fresh 
charges,  and  harassed  with  increased  violence.  The 
public  Games  became,  as  usual,  scenes  of  licentious- 
ness inflamed  by  bigotry.  The  Civil  Authorities  were 
unahle  to  check  the  progress  of  an  evil,  of  which  they 
witnessed  the  extent,  and  deprecated  the  consequences. 
Hence  the  complaints  of  Serenius  Granianus,  the  Pro- 
consul  of  Asia,  and  the  consequent  Edict  of  the  Emperor, 
addressed  to  his  successor,  which  we  have  already 
noticed. t Though  apparently  not  free  from  some  am- 
biguity, it  was  considered,  probably  from  its  real  effects, 
as  a powerful  protection. 

Hadrian  united  an  inquisitive  disposition}  with  an 
affable  address.§  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  this 
favourable  result  may  have  been  partly  produced  by 
the  Apologies  of  Quadratus  and  Aristides.  But  how- 
ever inclined  the  Emperor  might  he  to  shield  the 
Christians  from  insult  and  injury,  we  cannot  admit 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  have  built  a Temple  to 
Christ,  and  to  have  enrolled  him  among  the  Gods.  No 
mention  ot  any  such  design  is  to  be  found,  where  it  is 
most  natural  to  seek  it.  in  the  Christian  writers  of  the 
find  and  Illrd  centuries.  The  assertion  is  founded  on 
the  single  testimony  of  Lampridios,||  from  whom  we 
also  learn  that  Hadrian  commanded  Temples  without 
Images  to  lie  erected  in  all  cities.  The  origin  of  the 
report  is  thus  easily  traced  ; but  to  suppose  that  his 
object  was  really  to  introduce  Christianity,  is  to  contra- 
dict his  character  as  one  who  exerted  as  much  diligence 
in  supporting  the  Religion  of  Rome,  as  he  expressed 
contempt  for  all  foreign  worship.^}  In  the  singular 
Letter,  which  he  wrote  from  Egypt  to  Servianus,  the 
state  ot  the  Christians  is  described  in  a tone  of  raillery.** 
And,  as  we  are  expressly  informed  by  Spartian.ft  that 
he  consecrated  several  Temples  to  himself,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  these  huildimrs  were  designed  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  left  unfinished  in  consequence  of  his 
death.  From  the  prevalence  of  the  report,  however,  we 
may  safely  draw  one  conclusion,  that  Ihdritn  wus  not 
regarded  as  being  hostile  to  the  professors  ofChristianity, 
It  was  particularly  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  as 
Eusebius  informs  us,  that  the  rausc  of  Revealed  Truth 
flourished. tt  The  deification  of  Antinous,  the  Temples 
erected.  Priests  appointed,  and  victims  offered,  in 
honour  of  a depraved  favourite,  gave  the  Christians  an 
opportunity  of  exposing  the  origin  of  the  Pagan  Deities, 
which  seems  to  have  been  successfully  seized. §§ 

But,  notwithstanding  the  measures  adopted  in  their 
favour,  the  Christians  were  still  in  a precarious  and  often 
distressful  situation.  Their  apparent  identity  with  the 


• Dion  Cassius,  lib.  Ixiv.  Ammian.  Marcell.  lib.  xxv. 

♦ Kneycl upmd.  Haohian. 

t Cnrum/atum  <unnum  rrpf orator.  Tertull.  Apol.  e.  5 
$ /*  cAlayniit  eliam  hunuUtmurum  civilunuuu.  Spvl.idhM.  c.  20. 
||  /it  I'll.  Alt  mud.  Sever,  c.  43.  The  slorv  is  rejected  by  Ca- 
aaubon. 

T Sacra  dditfrnlutimi  curtxvU  ; perryrt no  coirtempati. 

Sport  tn  Fit.  Adrian,  c.  22, 

••  Vopis**.  ait  V\l.  SatumiH.  p.  245. 
ff  At  I'd.  Adrian, 

*J  Euseb.  Pnrp.  lib.  hr.  c.  17. 

It  See  Umr.  Hitt.  voL  xv.  p.  169.  note. 


Jews,  who  had,  not  long  before,  been  engaged  in  a Of  the 
wide  and  bloody  revolt,  had  exposed  them  to  the  retrihu-  Cbmtiaa 
tive  excesses  of  the  Roman  populace.  Their  hardships  . j 
now  arose  from  another  quarter,  but  were  accompanied  ’cetaurv. 
with  circumstances  of  aggravated  calamity.  The  vast  *■  V ^ * 

numbers,  who  gathered  together  under  the  standard  of  From 
the  daring  impostor  Barcochebas,*  spreud  terror  and  a.  n. 
desolation  in  every  part  of  Palestine,  and  assailed  with  101. 
merciless  fury  the  followers  of  Christ,  as  enemies  alike  to 
to  the  Liberty  and  the  Religion  of  their  Country.f  The  211. 

visitation  of  vengeance  fell  indeed  no  less  rapidly  than 
dreadfully  on  that  infatuated  nation,  and  on  the  ancient 
seat  of  her  departed  glory ;}  but  it  came  too  late  to 
protect  numbers,  who,  uinid  scenes  of  slaughter  and  of 
torment,  amid  the  cry  of  rebellion  and  of  blasphemy, 
unrecorded  and  unpitied,  resigned  their  lives  to  pre- 
serve the  Faith  which  they  had  conscientiously  embraced. 

Thus  was  it  the  singularly  unhappy  situation  of  the 
Christians  to  be  deemed  dangerous  by  the  Romans,  as 
men  disaffected  to  their  Government,  and  by  the  Jews 
as  men  attached  to  it. 

The  era  of  a new  reign  was  generally  the  era  of  a a.  d. 
new  Persecution.  The  salutary  operation  of  Hadrian's  13B. 
Decree  ceased  in  a great  measure  with  his  life;  the  Accession  of 
restless  spirit  of  calumny  revived,  and  impiety  and  An,ol,iou# 
Atheism  were  the  reproaches  to  which  the  Christians 
were  exposed,  even  in  the  reign  of  the  mild,  the  amiable, 
the  benevolent  Antoninus  Pius.  It  waa  to  deprecate  this 
injustice  that  Justin  Martyr  addressed  to  the  Emperor 
an  Apology,  remarkable  for  its  open  and  manly  lan- 
guage. In  consequence,  perhaps,  of  this  remonstrance, 

Antoninus  renewed  by  his  sanction  the  Rescript  of 
Hadrian,  and  restored  comparative  tranquillity  to  the 
Church.  Yet  even  the  Imperial  Decree  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  control  the  force  of  popular  exasperation. 

An  earthquake  furnished  additional  matter  for  insult  Public 
and  barbarity.  For  calamities,  of  whatever  nature  and 
from  whatever  cause,  storms,  or  blight,  or  pestilence,  *hwnbJ^  ,0 
or  famine,  or  commotions,  or  defeats,  were  ascribed  to  ence"^^" 
the  disciples  of  the  new  worships  “ Their  enemies,"  Christianity 
saysTertullian,  “call  aloud  for  the  blood  of  the  innocent, 
alleging  this  vain  pretext  for  their  hatred,  that  they 
believe  the  Christians  to  be  the  cause  of  every  public 
misfortune.  If  the  Tiber  has  overflowed  its  bunks,  or 
the  Nile  has  not  overflowed  ; if  heaven  has  refuted  its 
rain ; if  the  earth  has  quaked  ; if  famine  or  the  plague 
has  spread  its  ravages,  the  cry  is  immediate,  ‘ Awav 
with  the  Christians  to  the  Lion.’  "|| 

In  this  instance  the  Emperor  is  said  to  have  issued  Edict  of 

— 1 Antoninus 

♦ E«i«eb.  Hue.  Eeclet.  lib.  iv.  c.  6.  On  the  retail  of  Htreochebas,  Hiua. 

»«i-  Huttingrr,  Hut,  Eccfct.  |>.  6B,  and  Kmrydopaiha,  II  admix*. 

f JasL  ilxrl  Ap'd.  lib.  ii.  p.  12. 

I On  die  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  Hadrian  built  .Elia  Capttvhma,  from 
which  he  excluded  the  Jew*.  (Dbn  Caastua,  lib.  Ixix. ; Just.  Marc 
Dial,  cum  Trifph.i  SulpiL  Sever.  Hut.  Suer.  lib.  ii.  e.  31.) 

If  Araoh  Ub.  i.  in  init. 

| Tertull.  Apoi.  c.40. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  hi»  Apology,  Arnobiu*  complains  of  this 
unju*t  accusation,  thst  Christianity  excited  even  tbe  depredations  of 
locusts  and  of  vermin.  The  object  of  Cyprian's  Tract  to  Deinetrian 
is  to  prove,  that  the  evils  which  oppressed  the  Empire  were  not  the 
effects  of  Christianity.  Indeed,  this  persuasion  continued  to  increase 
so  strongly,  that  Augustine  undertook  his  groat  work  Dr  Cvilale 
Dei,  and  Orosius  composed  his  Hulory.  to  remove  the  objections 
which  it  raised.  For  oven  after  the  establishment  of  Christianity  as 
the  Religion  of  the  Slate,  it  waa  charged,  in  tnc  language  of  the  de- 
fender* of  Polytheism,  with  having  chased  away  the  Genii  of  the 
Roman  People,  (Symm.  pro  Suer.  Pair.  ap.  Prudent,.)  and  drawn 
down  the  indignation  of  their  forefather*,  a*  they  bent  from  their  *eala 
above  to  contemplate  the  land  of  their  birth  ao*J  of  their  fame,  (JM 
N 2 
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History.  an  Edict,  preserved  by  Justin  Martyr*  and  Eusebius, t 
in  which  he  not  only  prohibits  his  subjects  from  re- 
rora  sorting  to  vexatious  and  oppressive  measures,  but 
jyj*  contrasts  the  confidence  of  the  Christians  with  the 
to  ' supineness  and  indifference  of  the  Heathen  world.  He 
21 1.  adds,  **  if  any  shall  continue  to  molest  the  Christians 
merely  on  account  of  their  profession,  let  the  accused 
party  he  discharged,  though  confessedly  a Christian, 
and  let  the  informer  himself  be  compelled  to  undergo 
the  rigour  of  the  1aw.”J 

a.  d.  It  was  the  singular  happiness  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
161.  that  the  virtues  of  Antoninus  Pius  were  transmitted  to 
Attention  of  a successor,  who  illustrated  by  his  life,  as  well  ns  by 
Aurelia*  **■*  writings,  the  severe  precepts  of  the  most  rigid  Sect 
Antoninus.  ancient  Philosophy.  Tins  happiness  however,  was 
not  universally  felt.  One  class  of  his  subjects,  either 
in  consequence  of  new  Rescripts  or  of  the  former  Penal 
Daws,  wa*  still  debarred  from  the  benefits  of  an  equitable 
Government,  and  the  enjoyment  of  general  tranquillity  ; 
still  calumniated,  still  plundered,  still  persecuted.  Even 
Causes  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  disciple  of  a School  which  pro- 
hb  opposi-  fessed  to  unite  the  love  of  justice  with  contempt  of 
.*?.  pain,  viewed  the  sufferings  and  the  fortitude  of  the 
' Christians  without  attempting  to  mitigate  the  one,  or 
to  seek  for  the  other  any  higher  motive  than  mere  obsti- 
nacy ; on  inflexibility  which  arose  not  from  deliberation 
and  judgment,  but  which  exulted  in  producing  a tragical 
effect. § The  impulse  of  his  natural  humanity  seems,  on 
these  occasions,  to  have  been  checked  by  various  joint 
causes,  among  the  chief  of  which  may  be  reckoned  the 
paralyzing  influence  of  the  principles  of  Zeno  and  the 
suggestions  of  the  Philosophers,  to  whom  he  paid  an 
unbecoming  degree  of  obsequious  rcvcrcnce,||  while  the 
Christians  directed  against  them  the  most  pointed 
attacks  ;^[  to  which  may  be  added,  his  own  feelings  of 
contempt  for  all  pretensions  to  Miraculous  powers 
joined  to  a regard  for  the  ceremonies  of  the  Roman 
Religion,  so  excessive  as  to  expose  him  to  the  ridicule 
of  his  Pagan  contemporaries.tt  Crimes,  from  which  the 
mind  revolts  with  disgust  and  horror,  were  repeated 
without  investigation,  and  a Persecution  anise,  of  which 
the  reader  may  form  some  idea  from  the  Martyrdom  of 
oue  of  its  most  remarkable  victims.  Polycarp,  which  we 
have  already  described. 

Martyrdoms  As  an  example  of  the  Persecutions  which  raged  in  the 
at  Lyon i seventeenth  year  of  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  Eusebius^ \ 

and  Mane  |iaR  preserved  the  account  of  the  Martyrdoms  of  Lyons 
and  Vienne,  written  by  the  Churches  there  established. 

• A pot.  i.  ad  Jin, 

f Hut.  Eeelte.  lib.  lv.  C.  13.  Rusebius  quote*  it  from  Melito. 

t This  Kdict,  however,  (of  which  the  genuineness  has  been  doubted) 
is  Mcriberi  to  Marcus  Aurelius  by  Scaligrr,  Valetiut,  Hurl, 
tirabe,  and  other  learned  writer* ; but  it  accords  better  with  th« 
character  and  conduct  of  Antouinu*  Pius. 

$ Otm  brii  n n ia>  »5n  lie  r«J 

***  i i ; ri  #i  iruiu,  rtrrr,  7»« 

**'  "(UUU  ifXwTMi,  pi  mmrm  Tafara*.,,  ttf  m X«.ma>*i, 

XiA#^i«ar,  «i  mu  a*rri  iai  iUo  eiTnu,  argmynlnt. 

Or  Rth  Snu  lib.  si.  sec.  3. 

||  Jill.  Capital,  in  .1/.  Avrei.  &C. 

Tatiau.  Assyr.  Or  at.  c.  Grt* c.  Ac. 

••  He  observe*,  that  be  had  learnt  after  Diognrtua,  not  to  believe 
the  reports  of  workers  of  wonders  and  Magicians  on  the  subject  of 
Incatiiitaon,  llie  averting  of  Demons,  and  such  like  effects,  p.  i.  rd. 
Galak. 

ft  K.  g.  the  satirical  petition  : $!  XtnaL  S**t  Nuw  rf  KaJetu,' 
*»  •*  wadeyr  mnrnX/ptSt,  Ammian.  Marcc-U,  lib.  xxv.  c.  4. 

XI  Hut.Eceite.  lib.T.c,  1.  A part  only  of  tfataccowit  i*  preserved  ; 
the  whole  was  inserted  by  Eusebius  in  hi*  Collrction  of  tlie  Adt  of 
the  Mar  tyre,  which  it  now  lost. 


The  situation  of  the  Christians  in  those  days  of  oftha 
terror  U delineated  with  minuteness  and  animation.  Christian 
Debarred  from  mutual  intercourse,  excluded  from  the  • T/* 

common  rightsof  Society,  exposetl  to  mockery,  reproach,  “cMnury. 
and  outrage,  they  had  no  source  of  solace,  but  the  con-  v. 
viction,  that  **  the  sufferings  of  the  present  time  arc  prom 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  that  shall  he  revealed  a*  d. 
in  us."  The  delusion  ami  fury  of  the  multitude,  their  101. 
crowding  together,  their  cries,  their  blows,  as  they  drag-  r» 
ged  the  sufferer,  a*  they  pillaged  his  property*  as  they  211. 
ussaulted  him  with  stones,  as  they  converted  his  house 
into  his  prison,  these  are  scenes  which,  even  on  a tran- 
sient glance,  open  a view  of  the  calamities  which  at- 
tended the  profession  of  Christianity  at  that  juncture. 

Rut.  however  afflicting,  they  sink  in  the  shade  when  com- 
pared with  the  dreadful  circumstances  which  followed. 

Some  Christians  shrunk  from  torments,  uml  uhamloued 
their  Religion.  Apostate  servants,  overcome  by  the 
instant  fear  of  punishment,  accused  the  Faithful  of  can- 
nibalism, infanticide, and  promiscuous  incest;  “ crimes,” 
exclaim  the  writern,  " which  it  is  not  lawful  for  us  to 
mention,  or  to  think  of,  or  to  believe  to  have  ever  been 
committed  by  human  beings.*'  The  calumny  spread, 
nml  was  credited ; the  passions  of  the  people  were 
excited  and  inflamed ; consternation  and  uncertainty 
arose  among  the  Christians ; confidence  was  dissolved; 
the  bonds  of  affinity  and  friendship,  which  had  hitherto 
linked  them  to  ihe  Gentile  community,  were  rent;  every 
feeling  of  compassion  was  smothered  ; torments  of  all 
kinds  were  exercised : neither  age,  nor  sex,  nor  infirmity 
claimed  protection.  From  morning  till  evening  pro- 
ceeded the  horrid  trial,  till  the  executioner  himself  grew 
faint  and  feeble,  while  his  victim,  torn  and  mangled, 
still  cried  with  renewed  strength,  “ I am  a Christian — 
there  is  no  guilty  practice  among  us.” 

Polhinus,  the  Rishop  of  Lyons,  though  upwards  of 
90  years  of  age,  was  rudely  assaulted,  and  perished  in 
prison,  in  consequence  of  the  merciless  treatment  which 
lie  experienced. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  give  a detail  of  the  tor- 
ments  which  are  mentioned.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult 
to  read  them  without  asking,  whether  the  ancient 
Christians  were  beings  of  the  same  texture  as  ourselves, 
ruled  by  the  same  laws  of  self-preservation,  possessed 
of  the  same  “senses,  affections,  passions,  fed  by  the 
same  food,  and  hurt  by  the  same  weapons ?M 

The  whole  description  is  perhaps  more  affecting  than  Remarks 
any  other  nurrative  in  Ecclesiastical  History.  It  speaks 
of  men  who,  though  marked  by  the  prints  of  the  lash 
and  the  scars  of  the  burning  iron,  far  from  glorying  in 
their  constancy,  extended  their  affectionate  cure  to  their 
weak  und  fallen  brethren, — of  men  who,  in  their  own 
Impressive  language,  " had  alw-uys  loved  peace,  had 
always  recommended  peace,  and  in  peace  deported 
to  God.*1  A lone  of  pious  fortitude  breathes  through 
it  which  comes  home  to  the  heart.  Joseph  Scaligcr,* 
in  whom  habits  of  callous  criticism  had  not  dulled 
the  fine  edge  of  sensibility,  declares  that  Ihe  perusal 
of  it  was  wont  to  transport  him  beyond  himself,  to 
change  him  as  it  were  into  a new  being.  On  Uiu  miud 
of  Addison, t fraught  with  an  exquisite  perception  of 
all  that  is  pure  and  delicate  und  noble  in  sentiment  and 
expression,  it  exerted  its  full  powers  to  charm,  to 
elevate,  and  to  convince.  Amid  so  many  legends,  in 


• Anintad.  in  p.  221. 

f Sec  hit  Endcnctt  m Chrutianity,  tec.  7 
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Httiory.  which  circumstances,  unnatural  and  distorted,  revolt 
and  disquiet  the  reader,  though  ever  so  well  disposed 
From  t0  rop<>]  captious  surmises,  it  is  pleasing1  to  point  out 
A-  D*  some  relations,  on  nv-ny  parts  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  dwell  without  feeling  the  influence  of  Religion. 
gj0.  To  this  reign*  may  be  referred  the  death  of  Peregri- 
lJnef  ac-  nus*  an  occurrence  which  has  been  depicted  by  the  lively 
cuuni  of  the  pencil  of  Lucian.t  The  history  of  this  singular  person, 
trie  juid  succinctly  sketched,  may  serve  to  throw  light  on  the 
death  of  customs  of  the  ancient  Christians.  In  early  youth,  if 
I'eregnnu*.  we  mfty  cre<iit  his  hostile  Biographer,  he  was  guilty  of 
vices  which  endangered  his  safety.  He  is  even  accused 
of  having  murdered  his  father,  in  order  to  obtain  more 
speedily  his  inheritance  ; and  it  is  reported,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  notoriety  of  the  crime,  he  was  induced 
to  fly  his  Country.  In  the  course  of  his  wanderings, 
whilst  in  Palestine,  he  embraced  or  afTccted  to  embrace 
the  Christian  Religion.  The  reputation  which  he  ac- 
quired in  the  new  Sect,  who  were  either  ignorant  of  his 
former  character,  or  satisfied  with  his  subsequent  repen- 
tance, is  said  to  have  been  considerable.  He  presided 
in  their  assemblies,  and  displayed  so  much  zeal  in  their 
cause,  that  he  was  seized  by  their  enemies,  and  cast 
into  prison.  Whilst  in  confinement,  he  received  from 
the  Christians  every  attention  which  benevolence  could 
suggest,  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  his  situation.  Widows 
and  orphans  came  anxiously  to  pay  to  him  the  duties 
of  humanity  ; the  Ministers  of  the  Church  prevailed  on 
his  guards  to  allow  them  to  spend  the  nights  by  his 
side ; and  Deputies  were  sent  with  money  to  relieve 
his  wants  and  to  administer  consolation.  Feasts  of 
love,  intermingled  with  converse  on  sacred  subjects, 
were  celebrated  in  the  scene  of  his  trial.  And  here 
even  the  raillery  of  Lucian  uffords  honourable  testimony 
to  the  disinterestedness  and  fortitude  which  actuated  the 
Christians.  They  are  described  as  assisting  their 
afflicted  friends  with  incredible  promptitude  and  libe- 
rality, and  as  despising  alike  riches  and  sufferings,  in  the 
hope  of  becoming  qualified  for  immortality  by  per- 
severance in  the  laws  of  their  legislator ; one  of  which 
taws  enjoined  them  to  regard  all  the  members  of  their 
community  a9  brethren.  They  had  all  things,  it  is  added, 
in  common.  The  Governor  of  Syria,  a man  of  a Phi- 
losophic turn  of  mind,  observing  that  Pcrcgrinus  was 
resolved  to  submit  to  Martyrdom,  rather  than  to  renounce 
the  Religion  he  had  adopted,  refused  him  the  honour 
which  he  sought,  and  set  him  free.  On  his  release  he 
returned  to  Parium,  his  native  town,  and  ceded  to  the 
public  treasure  the  property  which  he  had  inherited  from 
his  father ; an  action  which  excited  the  highest  degree 
of  admiration.  Although  professing  Christianity,  he 
wore  the  cloak  and  assumed  the  usual  exterior  of  a 
Cynic  Philosopher.  In  his  travels,  the  Christians  con- 
tinued to  supply  him  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  till, 
owing  to  some  breach  of  discipline  which  he  com- 
mitted, he  forfeited  their  esteem.  Thus  discarded,  he 
indulged  in  all  the  grossness  of  the  School  he  had  last 
joined,  and  wandering  through  different  Countries,  at- 
tracted notice  by  the  scurrilities  which  he  vented.  But 
as  the  novelty  of  his  conduct  wore  away,  the  attention 
which  it  had  excited  gradually  diminished.  He  judged 
it  necessary,  therefore,  to  devise  some  new  method  of 
raising  himself  to  celebrity.  The  expedient  which  he 
fixed  upon  was  extraordinary.  He  publicly  proclaimed 

• Reapocting  (lie  Miracle  of  (be  Thundering  Legion,  ice  jEncy 
aioptnita,  M.  Auks  Lies  Aar,  Pan., 
f 1M  Mortc  Pertgrtm. 


that  he  intended  to  burn  himself  at  the  Olympic  Games.  Of  the 
The  report  was  extensively  circulated,  and  natu-  Christian 
rally  excited  unusual  interest.  The  crowd  assembled  . . 

was  immense.  Vanity  proved  stronger  than  feur.  Century. 
Peregrinus  cast  himself  on  a lighted  pile  erected  for 
the  purpose ; and,  in  the  words  of  his  Biographer, 44  the  From 
flames  rising  on  every  side,  nothing  more  was  seen  *.  o. 
of  him.*  llis  death  was  widely  published,  and  its  cir-  101. 
cumstances  were  exaggerated.  The  satirical  spirit  of  to 
Lucian  was  gratified  as  he  heard  a spectator  seriously  211. 
protest,  that  he  had  seen  prodigies  attending  this  spec- 
tacle which  the  writer  himself  (for  his  love  of  Truth 
seems  not  to  have  stood  in  the  way  of  his  fondness  for 
pleasantry)  had  invented. 

No  general  Persecution  is  recorded  as  having  hap-  D- 
pened  in  the  reign  of  Commodus.*  Some  particular  181. 
Martyrdoms,  however,  are  mentioned,  and  of  these  the 
most  remarkable  was  that  of  Apollonius,  u man  distin-  *' 

Anguished  by  his  Learning  and  Philosophy.  It  is  a A.  n. 
singular  circumstance,  that  in  this  last  instance  both  189. 
the  accused  and  the  accuser  were  executed.  It  has  Execution  of 
been  supposed  that  this  punishment  was  inflicted  on 
the  one  in  consequence  of  the  Law  of  Trajan,  and  on  * how 
the  other,  in  compliance  with  the  Edict  of  Antoninus  explained. 
Pius.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  this  double  punish- 
ment may  have  nrisen  from  a different  cause.  The 
accuser  of  Apollonius  was,  as  we  learn  from  Je- 
rome.t  his  slave;  it  may  therefore  be  conjectured, 
that  he  was  condemned  according  to  the  ancient  Law, 
renewed  by  Trajan,  by  which  the  Slave,  who  informed 
against  his  Master,  was  to  lie  put  to  deaths  It  also 
appears  that  Apollonius  was  of  Senatorian  rank  ; a 
proof,  independent  of  the  testimony  of  Eusebius,  that 
the  Christian  Religion  was  now  professed  by  men  of 
wealth  and  station.§  Indeed,  we  are  informed  by  Dion  Canteof  the 
Cassius,||  (unless  the  passage  he  one  of  the  additions  tranquillity 
of  Xiphilin,)  that  Marcia,  the  concubine  of  Commo-  "f^Cfcns* 
dus,  exerted  the  influence  which  she  possessed  with  the 
Emperor,  in  procuring  benefits  for  the  Christians.  Thus, 
without  a formal  abolition  of  the  Penal  Laws,  which 
were  directed  against  its  members,  the  Church  received 
little  injury  from  the  powerful,  whose  prudence  soon 
taught  them  to  abandon  Persecution,  when  their  sagacity 
discovered  that  it  was  not  the  road  to  Imperial  favour. 

Bui  it  is  deeply  to  be  lamented,  thut  though  we  possess 
moat  of  the  principal  facts  in  Christian  History,  we  are 
ignorant  of  numerous  alight  intermediate  occurrences, 
which,  however  trivial,  when  considered  singly,  afford 
in  the  aggregate  the  best  clue  towards  a discovery  of 
the  true  motives  which  actuate  the  conduct  of  Man.  It 
is  now  left  to  conjecture,  to  mould  into  a consistent 
whole  a strange  mass  of  unconnected  and  sometimes 
discordant  materials. 

No  mention  of  the  Christians  occurs  during  the  short  iVrtinax 
reigns  of  Pertinax  and  Didius  Julianus;  these  Em-  Uirfius 
perors,  unable  to  quell  the  troubles  which  immediately  •fob*"-* 
surrounded  them,  had  but  little  inclination  to  make 
inquiries  into  the  state  of  a Religious  Sect. 

• Hitt,  Ecc/ra.  lib.  it.  C.  21. 

t Dt  fir.  Must.  c.  42. 

J That  Slave*,  However,  frequently  accused  the  Christian*,  it  evi- 
dent from  many  pauageft ; e.  g.  Quid  * tjuttm  domnticx  rar  c*JAa 
prodant  ? omttet  a m mllta  mngia  prodirnttr,  Si c.  Tertull.  i-  ad  Xntum. 
c.  7 ; Hi -hop  Kaye,  on  Tcrtui/ian,  p,  139,  mite. 

If  See  the  conjectures  of  M.  de  MamUjon  in  the  article  Sttr  mte 
Prittndmc  U>i  dt  Marc.  Aurri.  ett  favtmr  dea  C*ri/v«,  (//»*#.  da 
L' Acad  det  Inacnpt.  tom.  xvtii.  p.  222.) 

U Lib.  Ixxii.  c.  4. 
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The  Emperor  Severus  was  at  first  favourably  disposed 
towards  the  Christians,  one  of  whom,  named  Proculus, 
had  cured  him  of  a disorder  by  anointing  him  with  oil, 
and  was  in  consequence  retained  in  the  Imperial  Palace 
till  his  death."  From  a sense  of  gratitude,  he  defended 
several  Romans  of  high  rank,  who  had  embraced  Chris- 
tianity, and  openly  checked  the  fury  which  the  multitude 
displayed  against  its  followers.  Another  circumstance 
may  have  contributed  to  produce  this  fortunate  effect : 
the  Christians  had  wholly  abstained  from  taking  part  in 
the  Civil  dissensions  raised  by  Niger  in  the  East,  and 
by  Albinus  in  the  West.f 

Incensed,  however,  at  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the 
Jews.t  and,  it  may  be  supposed,  naturally  averse  to  all 
deviations  from  the  established  Creed,  lie  issued  an 
Edict,  prohibiting  his  subjects  from  ahjuring  their  Reli- 
gion in  order  to  embrace  the  Jewish  or  the  Christian 
Faith.  This  Edict,  though  it  was, perhaps,  only  intended 
to  slop  the  progress  of  proselytism,  proved  in  its  opera- 
tion destructive  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  Church.  The 
reign  of  Severn*  became  prolific  in  circumstances  of 
deep  and  extensive  calamity. § In  all  parts,  and  par- 
ticularly tn  Egypt,  Persecution  assumed  its  most  dread- 
ful forms,  and  umoug  the  victims,  who  endured  their 
sufferings  with  extraordinary  fortitude,  the  names  ot 
Leonides,  the  father  of  Origen,  of  Perpetua  and  Feli- 
citas,  of  Marcella  and  Potamiena,  and  of  many  oilier 
Martyrs  are  recorded. R It  was  probably  about  the 
commencement  of  this  Persecution  that  Tcrtullian  pub- 
lished his  celebrated  Apology,  addressed  to  the  Gover- 
nors of  Proconsular  Africa. 

It  is  manifest  from  this  Apology,  that  the  Christians 
were  exposed  to  peculiar  hardships.  Their  true  name 
was  but  imperfectly  learned,  yet  this  name  was  used 
as  a test,  by  which  their  guilt  or  innocence  was  to  be 
determined.^  They  were  not  allowed  to  state  their 

♦ The  word*  of  Tcrtullian  are  certainly  ambip>o»«,  Ipse  rfiM  Sere- 
rut,  pater  Antonim,  Christ  ianorum  meuw-r  full.  Sunt  rt  Pmeu/tim 
CAnitianum,  yui  Tvrpanon  mynominabatur,  Euhaditt  ( Em  both  ] 
1‘rocuratorem,  q» n turn  per  oleum  idiquttndo  curaverat , rvywiiri/,  et 
in  palatw  tuo  An  bin  I usque  ad  mortem  rjut.  (Ad  Scapnl.  c.  4.  p.  67. 
ed.  Hicah.)  I xml  Hailes  cooteml*,  but  in  our  opinion  wrongly,  that, 
according  to  Tcrtullian,  the  cure  WM  wrought  on  Euhodu*,  and  not 
on  Sgtcriu,  (Inquiry  into  the  Srcomlary  tauter,  wAicA  Air.  Gibbon 
Ant  assigned  for  the  Rapid  Growth  of  l hnslianily,  p.  75.)  This 
interpretation  had  been  before  adopted  by  Bainage  aud  Flcury.  Ur, 
Jortin  infers  from  the  context,  that  Tcrtullian  considered  Uie  cure  an 
miraculous.  f Remark*  on  Eccfet.  Hitt.  voL  ii.  p.  4.)  Other  writer* 
have  regarded  it  **  natural,  and  gi‘en  instances  of  the  medical 
uie*  of  oil.  S.  Prtitu*  lias  made  some  learned  remarks  on  the 
•object ; he  conjecture*  that  Euhodia  was  the  daughter  of  Kuhodus, 
a freedman  of  6everus,  who  is  called  hy  Dina  Casaius,  CaracaHa’* 

i<#  (t.  e.  the  penum  who  had  the  care  uf  his  education.)  and  that 
Frwtilni  wa*  her  frrodman.  (Duitrib.  de  Jure  Prtncip.  Edict,  Ere  let. 
qmnit.  p.  62.)  Bishop  Kaye  ha*  observed,  “ It  may  be  doubted 
whether  we  ought  to  infer  from  this  statement,  that  a practice  then 
subsisted  in  the  Church,  of  anointing  sick  persons  with  oil,  founded 
on  the  injunction  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  James.  This,  however,  is 
certain,  that  the  praettre,  if  it  submlcd,  was  directly  opposed  U*  the 
Romish  Sacrament  of  Extreme  Inaction  ; which  U administered,  not 
with  a view  to  tb*  recovery  of  the  patient,  but  when  Bis  Case  is 
hopeless"  (On  Terlullian,  p.  465.)  Besides  the  authoft  above- 
mentioned,  (he  reader  may  consult  Fabric.  Lux  Evany,  p.  232. 

♦ Tqtull.  ad  Seapul  C-  8. 

♦ Judrrot fen  tub  grata  pornA  vrtuit.  Idem  etiam  de  CArisrianit 
taunt.  See  Spart.  »»  f'tt.  Sever,  c.  17  ; on  which  see  the  contra- 
dictory remarks  of  Mn*h*i«n,  (de  Rrb.  CAntt.  ante  Const.  M. 
p.  4 -Vi,)  and  l^udner.  (TesOai.  vol.  iii.  p.  |2.) 

| This  is  reckoned  the  Vth  IVserutuui  hy  Onosius,  (lih.su.  C.  17,) 
and  the  \ !:b  bv  Sulpicius  Severn*,  (Hid.  Sat.  lib.  ii.  C.  32.) 

||  Euseb.  Hut.  Ecdr*.  lib.  vi  c,  1,4c. 

«E  Tkiev  were  called  CArettiam,  instead  of  Chrittiani.  (TertulL 
Apol.  c.  4.) 


conduct  in  a regular  defence,  but  were  asked  the  Of  the 
simple  question,  whether  they  were  members  of  the  Christian 
Sect  to  which  they  were  reported  to  belong  ? and,  on 
their  confession,  they  were  either  irnmediitely  con-  Century, 
demned,  or,  by  a strange  perversion  af  the  usual  rea-  v ^ v 
sons  for  the  application  of  the  rack,  were  tortured,  not  From 

in  order  to  disclose,  but  in  order  to  retract  the  truth.  a.  d. 

The  most  dreadful  crimes  were,  ns  formerly,  laid  to  101. 

their  charge,  without  any  attempt  being  made  to  exla-  t» 

blish  them  hy  evidence,  or  even  to  show  their  probabi*  la- 

bility. The  reformation  of  life  produced  by  conversion, 
was  seen,  felt,  and  yet  disputed.  Virtue  in  a Christian 
was  no  longer  deemed  Virtue,  To  the  accusation  of 
abandoning  the  worship  of  the  Gods,  they  answered 
that  they  were  justified  in  rejecting  an  Idolatry,  which 
invested  with  divine  honours*  deceased  mortals,  and 
contained  a disgusting  mass  of  incongruity  and  pollu- 
tion. But,  as  their  lives  were  traduced,  so  were  their 
doctrines  misrepresented.  Fictions,  which  ought  hardly 
to  have  obtained  credit,  when  the  Sect  was  but  little 
spread,  were  still  circulated  and  believed.  The  Chris- 
tians were  still  often  confounded  with  Jews;  and  the 
history  of  the  latter  people  was  still  misrepresented. 

The  calumnies  reflecting  the  objects  of  Christian  wor- 
ship were  repeated.  Thus,  ignorance  combined  with 
malice,  and  contempt  with  hatred,  in  directing  the 
efforts  of  obloquy  and  Persecution. 

One  cause  of  the  hostility  of  the  People  arose  from  Conduct  of 
the  abstinence  of  the  Christians  from  all  tumultuous  ^ Chri*- 
expressions  of  joy  on  occasions  of  public  feslivity.f 
Amid  the  revelling*  and  lanquettings  of  the  crowd,  FcsuvaU. 
when  the  city  was  become,  in  the  language  oi  the  Apo- 
logist, “a  public  Tavern;’'  when  the  extravagance  of 
uncontrolled  mirth  wus  termed  the  effusion  of  a loyal 
spirit,  the  Christian,  over  whom  Religious  feelings 
exerted  an  undivided  influence,  retired  from  scenes 
of  reckless  gaiety  to  the  exercise  of  peaceful  devo- 
tion ; his  door-posts  were  not  overshadowed  with 
laurels,  his  windows  were  not  illuminated  with  lamps, 
his  tables  were  not  spread  with  costly  viands;  but,  in 
temperance  and  modesty,  he  followed  the  purer  precepts 
of  his  Religion,  and  sought  not  in  the  general  rejoicings 
an  excuse  for  luxury  and  licentiousness. £ But  this  con- 
duct was  deemed,  by  some,  disaffection  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and,  by  all,  a morose  rejection  of  the  pleasures 
which  shed  a charm  over  human  life. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  understand  distinctly  Opinions  of 
the  Mate  of  feeling  at  this  period,  without  giving  a brief  tlwCfcHs- 
tiketch  of  the  opinion  of  the  Christians  on  the  Heathen  *uo*  .**’ 
worship.  There  was  nothing  of  which  the  Christians  on^naad ** 
entertained  greater  horror  than  Idolatry.*}  It  was  the  nature  of 
general  notion  that,  although  tlie  Heathen  Deities  were  Idolatry 
men,  who  during  their  lives  had  rendered  eminent  ser- 
vices to  Soeicty,||  the  authors  and  promoters  of  their 
worship  were  Demons.^  These  Demons, — either  corrupt 
angels,**or  their  progeny, tt — clothed  in  a texture  of  the 
utmost  tenuity,  traversed  the  air,  wandered  over  the 

• Tertull.  Apol.  c.  2. 

t lb  id  c.  31,  36,  38, 39. 

x Ibid.c.  35. 

$ Tertull.  (dr  Idalal.  c.  I,)  call*  it  principal'  enmen  yet tent  A u- 
mam,  &r.  Cyprian,  nmmium  delictum.  Ep.  10.  Thiers,  Trade  dc* 

Superstitions,  lib.  ii.  c.  3. 

|!  Tertull.  Aped.  c.  13,  II,  Are. 

81  On  thn  subject,  «oc  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  4c.  vol  ii. 
cli.  xv.  p.  127,  mud  Bishop  K»ve,  on  Tertulban,  p.214—221. 

••  Mi*.  Fel.  c.  87. 

♦t  TertuU.  Apol.  c.  22- 
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Hitlory.  earth,  and  employed  their  subtile  powers  in  deceiving 
— v-^-/  and  in  tormenting  the  Human  race.*  They  first  drew 
Prom  Man  from  the  knowledge  of  his  Creator,  and  afterwards 
a.  o.  tried  every  device  to  confirm  him  in  his  error.  Sus- 

101.  eeptihle  of  receiving  both  nourishment  and  pleasure 

“ from  the  savoury  steam  of  victims,  they  encouraged 
* * Sacrifices,  and  lurked  in  Statues.t  Capable  of  trans- 
porting themselves  with  wonderful  velocity  into  the 
most  distant  regions,  and  of  entering,  by  reason  of  the 
fineness  of  their  substance,  into  the  most  minute  and 
hidden  recesses,  they  acquired  a knowledge  almost  in- 
stantaneous of  passing  events.  These  events  they  com- 
municated to  the  Ministers  of  Oracles,  who  were  thus 
enabled  to  rival  true  Prophets,  by  declaring  what  it 
was  beyond  Human  power  to  learn,  or,  at  least,  to  learn 
so  soon.J  By  their  assistance  children  Prophccied.§ 
To  maintain  the  ceremonies  of  Idolatry,  they  governed 
lots,  moved  the  entrails  of  victims,  and  directed  the 
flight  of  bi rds.il  They  were  ever  busy  in  producing 
evil : they  nipped  the  young  bud,  and  shed  blight  upon 
the  corn ; they  raised  storms  and  infected  the  atmo- 
sphere ; they  filled  the  mind  with  violent  passions  and 
irregular  desires  ; they  worked  the  illusions  of  enchunt- 
inent,  and  called  up  the  souls  of  the  departed  by 
Necromancy  ; they  infused  dreams,  and  deluded  the 
senses  by  Miracles  .^f  By  them  the  dvalh  of  Socrates 
was  suggested,  in  order  to  destroy  every  effort  of 
Truth.**  By  their  invisible  lash,  the  Emperors,  as  the 
Apologists  twldly  declared  to  them,  were  impelled  to  per- 
secute the  Faithful  without  cause. ft  Yet  these  Demons 
were  subject  to  the  Christians.^  Tertullian  openly 
challenges  his  adversaries  to  bring  Demoniacs  before  the 
Tribunals,  and  affirms,  that  the  Spirits  which  possessed 
them,  when  summoned  by  the  exorcist,  would  confess 
themselves  to  be  Evil  Demons,  and  bear  witness  to  the 
truth  of  Christianity.^  Similar  appeals  are  confidently 
made  by  other  Fathers  of  the  Church.  Saturn,  and 
J upiter,  and  Serapis,  and  the  other  Gods  of  Paganism, 
unable  to  endure  the  pain,  are  described  as  proclaiming 
their  nature.||||  Such  were  the  general  sentiments  of  the 
early  Believers.  By  the  constant  application  of  these 
theories,  they  felt  themselves  under  no  necessity  to 
deny  the  most  absurd  pretensions  and  fables  in  the 
ancient  Mythology.^^f  And,  by  the  same  system,  when- 
ever any  similarity  existed  between  the  Christian  and 


• Tertull.  Apo/.  c,  22. 

f Ibui.  Mm.  Kel.  e.  27,  Ac. 

♦ Thus  Tertullian  (im  Apd.  e,  22,)  explains  How  Apollo  knew  that 
Cnr.su*  boiling  a Uirtoi*e  with  the  flesh  of  a lamb.  The  story 
is  told  in  Herodotus,  lib.  i,  c.  47. 

$ Tertull.  ApoJ.  e.  23. 

|'  Min.  Pal,  c.  27. 

See  Tertull.  Ap*d.  c.  23.  He  cren  add*,  Ibat  by  their  mean* 
ft  cnprtr  ft  m'niif  i hviaare  cvnturrcntni.  See  also  Mia.  FeL  e.  27. 
Lartant.  Div.  Imti.  lib  ii.  e.  14. 

••  JuM  Mart.  Apo/.  L 

ft  /hid.  Comp.  Tertull.  Apo/.  c.  27. 

JJ  Jutt.  Marl.  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  Tertull-  Ape/,  c.  23.  Cyprian,  de 
Idol.  I'umit — Ad  Demrtnam.  Ong.  c.  Celt.  lib.  i.  and  lib.  vii. 
Theoph.  ad  Auto/,  lib.  ii.  Lactam,  lib.  ir.  c.  27,  Ac. 

W Apo/.  c.  23. 

Ill'  Crprian,  ad  Drmeinam.  Comp.  Lactant.  lib.  Iv.  c.  27,  Ac. 

fans  Tertullian  accounts  for  tlte  tale*  of  Ibe  tieve  holding 
water — a ship  drawn  by  a girdle — the  black  Ward  of  Dnmilius 
Ahenobarbui,  which  turned  red  at  tbe  touch  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
Ac.  The  Philosophic  Pagan*  would  probably  bare  whispered  aome 
remark  similar  to  that  which  Seneca  makes,  at  an  attempt  to  explain 
an  absurd  fiction — Quanto  crpediliui  rrai  dictrt,  Alemdac mm  rt 
fabul*  etl  f { Qu*ti.  Sat.  lib.  it.  c.  7.) 


the  Heathen  ceremonies,  it  was  at  once  attributed  to  Of  the 
the  wiles  of  malicious  Spirits.*  Christian 

The  adoption  of  these  opinions  concurred  with  a , Church 
sense  of  the  Divine  prohibitions,  and  with  a view  ,lot* 
both  of  the  practical  evils,  and  of  the  rooted  force  of  > e u_^_‘ . 
Polytheism,  to  inspire  them  with  extreme  fear  of  all  j»roIB 
which  might,  even  by  indirect  reasoning,  be  considered  a.  d. 
as  connected  with  the  guilt  of  Idolatry.  An  abhorrence  101. 
of  it  was  carefully  instilled  into  the  mind  of  the  new  to 
Convert.f  Some,  as  Tertullian,  condemned  every  em-  211. 
ployment  which  could  tend  in  any  manner  to  support  P**r  °f 
and  promote  it.  To  can  e Statues,  to  adorn  Temples,  *do^*lry- 
to  teach  the  ancient  Mythology,  to  sell  frankincense, 
or  any  merchandise  used  in  the  Heathen  worship ; 
to  allow  themselves  to  be  adjured  or  blessed  by  tbe  name 
of  any  Idol ; to  receive  or  pay  money  on  legal  days, 
which  were  sacred  to  any  Heathen  God ; to  hang 
lamps  or  garlands  at  their  doors : all  these  acts,  how- 
ever strong  the  distinction  which  really  existed  between 
them,  were  indiscriminately  subjected  to  censure. J 
But  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  this  sensitive  fear, 
though  sometimes  unreasonable,  flowed  from  a deep 
feeling  of  conviction  and  of  piety ; and  that  it  preserve*! 
the  Primitive  Church  from  that  disguised  adoption  of 
Pagan  ceremonies,  with  which  it  was  afterwards  re- 
proached. 

From  the  effects  of  these  opinions,  however,  we  may  Enmity  of 
derive  much  of  the  popular  enmity.  To  gratify  it,§  the  popu- 
the  Magistrates,  although  it  must  be  confessed  they  ,*ce* 
were  often  anxious,  by  suggesting  evasions,  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  releasing  the  accused.||  were  sometimes 
willing  to  sacrifice  victims  so  easily  obtained  and 
destroyed  as  the  Christians.  Hence  they  were  daily 
besieged,  daily  betrayed  ; often  surprised  and  seized  in 
the  very  midst  of  their  meetings  and  assemblies.^ 

The  punishments  were  no  less  various  than  atrocious  : Cmeltiea 
they  were  cast  into  exile,  or  condemned  to  the  mines,  exercised, 
or  bound  to  crosses,  or  torn  with  nails,  or  thrown  to 
wild  beasts,  or  beheaded,  or  consigned  to  the  flames:** 
penalties  to  which  even  persons  guilty  of  sacrilege  or 
rebellion  were  not  subjecled.tt  But,  as  if  the  cup  of 
misery  was  not  yet  full,  the  bitterness  of  ridicule  was 
infused,  and  pleasantry  was  exercised  iu  giving  them 
names  derived  from  the  nature  of  their  torments. 

Nor  were  these  severities,  which  were  authorized  by 
the  Civil  Magistrate,  although  unexampled,§§  the  only 
sufferings  to  which  they  were  exposed ; often,  in  Bac- 
chanalian riot,  the  mob,  with  a spontaneous  motion, 
assailed  them  with  stones  and  fire,  or  violated  the  quiet 
of  the  tomb,  tore  the  corpse  from  its  sacred  refuge,  and 
mangled  and  dispersed  the  remains  of  the  already  dis 
figured  body ; im  an  outrage  the  more  painfully  felt, 
as  the  ancient  Christians  were  most  careful,  and,  in 
fact,  expensive,  in  preserving  and  embalming  the 


* See,  (or  instance,  how  Justin  Martyr  explain*  the  supposed  re- 
semblance between  Baptism  and  the  Pagan  Lutlraiiuaa,  and  between 
the  Mysteries  of  Mithra  and  the  Eucharist.  (Apo/.  j.) 
t Orig.  e.  O /«.  lib.  in. 

J See  Bishop  Kaye,  Trrtuflwm,  p.378.  note  289,  Ac. 

$ Tertull.  Apd.  c.  49. 

i1  Urnd.  e.  27.  Comji.  ad  Seapu/.  c.  4.  Scorpiact,  c.  ] 

% Tertull.  Apo/.  c.  7. 

••  IM.  c.  12. 

ft  Id.  ad  Scapul  c.  4.  Bishop  Kaye,  am  T ft  toll  tarn,  p.  15" 

IJ  Tertull.  Apo/.  c.  50. 

Tertullian  allude*  to  the  almost  incredible  fact,  that  a female 
was  committed  to  tbe  keeper  of  the  Public  Stew*.  (Apo/.  wh/im*  ) 

H|  TertulL  Apo/.  c.37.  Moeh.  de  IM.  Christ,  **<*  Cm»l.  M p ■ 254. 
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History  dead.*  From  these  expressions,  openly  made  in  a 
v— wy~m/  public  document,  the  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  the 
fri®  cruelties  exercised  against  the  Christians  at  this  period. 
A"  It  wus  in  the  Persecutions  of  this  reign  that  many 

Christians  sought  safety  by  flight,  or  by  paying  money. t 
Tertullian,  who  was  then  a Monlcmist,  wrote  his  Trucl 
TcrtultUnV  ^ e Percent  tione,\  in  order  to  prove  that  all 

Tr*«ti*»  dt  attempts  to  avoid  Martyrdom  were  weak  and  impious 
endeavours  to  oppose  the  will  and  to  accuse  the  justice 
of  the  Deity.  From  this  Tract,  the  harsh  production  of 
a severe-minded  man,  it  appears  that  whole  Churches 
were  in  the  habit  of  purchasing,  by  subscription,  their 
tranquil  I ity.§  Yet  the  example  of  Rtiltlius,  who  em- 
ployed this  method,  but,  when  seized,  submitted  to 
torments  and  death  with  Christian  fortitude,  proves 
that  a sense  of  Religion  was  nut  necessarily  lost,  be- 
cause a prudential  regard  to  personal  security  was  en- 
tertained. But  when  sums  of  money  were  paid  to  in- 
formers and  to  Magistrates,  it  was  not  surprising  that 
the  number  of  the  former  increased,  and  the  vigilance 
of  the  latfer  was  redoubled.  Avurice  was  whetted. 
The  rapacious  soldier  watched  their  meetings,  and  his 
connivance  was  obtained  by  bribes.  For  the  Christians 
considered  that  this  voluntary  privation  of  worldly 
goods  was  in  itself  a pledge  of  their  sincere  attach- 
ment to  the  Faith  which  they  had  embraced. 

Pisrrewioo  It  may  here  perhaps  be  the  proper  place  to  make  some 
Martyr-  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  Christian  Martyrdoms  in 
do.n».  general.  The  term  Martyr,||  which  originally  signified 
“ a witness,"  was  applied,  not  merely  to  all  who  had 
laid  down  their  lives  in  testimony  of  their  Faith,  but, 
with  great  latitude,  to  persons  who  bad  submitted  to 
exile,  imprisonment,  or  other  severities,  in  defence 
of  their  Religion  ; persons  who  were  afterwards  more 
commonly  designated  by  the  term  Confessors.  In 
consequence  of  this  extension  of  the  name,  the  list  of 
Martyrs  has  been  unduly  swelled.  Other  causes  have 
also  contributed  to  produce  the  false  estimate,  which 
has  been  sometimes  admitted : such  as  the  vanity  or 
injudicious  zeal  of  later  Monks,  and  the  mistakes  aris- 
ing from  the  misinterpretation  of  abbreviations  on 
ancieut  inscriptions.^ 

Tile  learned  Dud  well  wrrote  a Dissertation  ••  to  prove 
, that  the  number  of  Martyrs,  who  suffered  death  under 

the  Roman  Emperors,  was  very  limited.  Ruiuarttt 
has  maintained  that  the  number  was  extremely  great. 
An  examination  of  the  Fathers  will  lead  rather  to  the 
funner  tiuui  to  the  latter  opinion. 

But,  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  the  hardships 


• rertuUiMi  «peaks  of  the  quantities  of  costly  spices  which  the 
Chnslun*  purchased  of  the  Arabian  merchants  for  that  purpose, 
(.■//*!•/.  c.  42.) 

t Pact  terra  cvm  iMu  tort,  vrl  milite,  t ft  furunetdo  attauo  preside 

Src.  c.  12. 

I For  an  account  of  tlte  Treatise  tU  Fuji  in  Persecutions,  we 
Bishop  Kaye,  on  Tertnllian,  p.  148. 

fr  Param  dranpte  fit.  *t  unit  nut  altut  ita  rruitur.  Mauahter 
tvtte  EtxJeti*  tributum  it At  irrayavrrunt,  Ife.  c.  1 3. 

||  At  a time  when  this  application  of  the  term  was  common,  the 
members  ef  the  Church  of  Lyons,  notwithtfandioj  their  «uffrrinjs, 
had  the  humility  to  refuse  it.  < Kuteb.  Hist.  JSeofet.  lib.  v.  c.  2.) 

The  History  of  the  Il.tKH)  Virgina  is  supposed  by  Sirmond  to 
have  arisen  from  a mistake  of  this  k in J . The  first  reporter*.  hiving 
found  in  manuscript  Martyrologies,  S3.  Urtmfn  et  Undecimilta  V.  .W. 
(i.  e.  Samcfte  Urmia  ft  Undftitnilla  Ftrgmet  Mart  pm,)  supposed 
that  UndeetmiUa,  with  V.  and  M.  following,  was  an  abridgement  of 
Undeeim  MtUus  t'tfginuM  Martyr  urn.  (/'n/rnuno,  p.  49) 

••  /A«er/,  Cyprian,  xi. 

f*  Prmfat.  Act.  Martyr.  Select,  et  Since* 


of  the  Christians  are  not  to  be  weighed  by  the  exact  Of  the 
number  who  endured  capital  punishment:  they  are  not  Christian 
even  appreciated  by  calculating  the  penalties  imposed  jn  t,,r Tin » 
by  the  Magistrates,  and  the  injuries  inflicted  by  the  Century 
People.  Their  sufferings  arose  from  a thousand  private  v _L  ■ 
channels.  The  husband,  without  ground  of  jealousy.  From 

divorced  his  wife,  simply  because  she  was  a Christian  : a.  r». 

for  the  same  cause  the  father  disinherited  his  son,  and  101. 
the  muster  dismissed  his  slave.*  The  nearest  relations  to 
scrupled  not  to  bring  informations  against  their  kindred,  t 211. 

Thc  name  of  Christian  effaced  the  impression  of  every 
virtue  calculated  to  conciliate  esteem.  “ He  is  a good 
man,  but, — he  i*  a Christian."!  The  end  of  the  sentence 
cancelled  the  effects  produced  by  the  beginning.  But 
os  the  profession  of  Christianity  entailed  on  the  Con- 
verts the  insults  of  their  enemies  it  naturally  excited 
the  affection  of  their  brethren.  Vengeance  on  the  one 
side  wus  not  more  deep,  than  benevolence  on  the  other 
was  warm  and  active.  The  Pagans,  themselves,  though 
they  questioned  the  motive,  could  not  but  remark  the 
circumstance : **  behold,”  they  exclaimed,  “ how  these 
Christians  love  one  another.’'§  The  hardships  of  exile 
and  imprisonment  were  alleviated  by  the  consolations, 
by  the  reverence,  and  by  the  contributions  of  the  members 
of  the  Church. ||  The  dungeon  was  visited  by  females.  Honours 
who  came  devoutly  to  kiss  the  fetters  of  the  perse-  Pjh* 10 
cuted;^  and  by  Penitents,  who  sought  through  inter-  '••r1yr* 
cession  to  be  readmitted  into  the  Church.**  If  the 
Christian  passed  through  his  trial  without  suffering 
death,  his  character  commanded  a high  degree  of  de- 
ference and  respect,  which  gave  him  a superior  claim 
to  Ecclesiastical  dignities.tt  If  it  was  his  lot  to  full, 
he  was  told  that  Martyrdom  was  a second  Baptism, 
which  both  supplied  the  Baptism  by  water,  when  this 
last  had  not  been  received,  und  restored  it,  when  lost;U 
that  it  obtained  the  pardon  of  every  sin  ;§§  that  the 
Martyr  enjoyed  the  privilege  denied  to  other  Souls,  of 
entering  immediately  on  the  departure  of  life  from  the 
body  into  the  mansions  of  the  blessed. ||||  His  body  was 
anxiously  sought:  his  bones  deemed  more  valuable 
tlian  gold  and  precious  stones, were  carefully  interred 
with  the  Faithful,  apart  from  the  Gentiles.***  The 
anniversary  of  his  death  was  termed  NaiUitium,  being, 
as  it  were,  the  day  of  his  birth  into  a better  world.ftt 
It  was  diligently  notedj*}  and  commemorated  at  his 
tomb.§§§  Such  honours  were  designed  as  marks  of 
veneration  for  the  dead,  and  as  incentives  of  gratitude 
to  the  living.®!  Nor  was  this  design  unattended  by 
the  desired  circumstances.  The  Martyr  regarded  the 
pile  which  encircled  him,  as  his  garb  of  Victory,  or  his 


* Tertull.  .4 pal.  c.  3. 

+ Id.  Scorpimet,  c.  9,  10. 

I Id.  Apat,  c 3. 

; Ibid  c 39. 

|l  Hid 

*J  Id.  ad  Uxor.  lib.  ti.  C.  4. 

••  Id.  ad  Martyr,  lib.  L Bishop  Kaye.  «•  Teriuthnn , p.  111. 
t~t  Tertull.  adv.  Falentmtan.  c.  4.  Bishop  Kave.on  Tertull.  p.  112. 
JJ  Tertull.  He  Patient,  e.  13;  dr  Baptism  16.  See  Testimonies 
collected  in  Binghun,  Anita,  book  x.  c.  2.  Bishop  Rave. «»  Ter  toll nut. 
p.  441. 

Tertull.  Ap'd.  c.  50. 

||f!  Id.  Heiurr.  (dm is.  c.  43,  Ate. 

*j*  Euwb.  Hitt.  Kcc/n.  |ih.  iv  c.  15- 
•••  Cyprian,  ep.  68.  wc.  7 and  3. 

Tertull.  de  Coran . Mtltt,  c.  3 ; Scnrpiact,  c.  15. 

Hi  Cyprian,  ep.  37.  see..  2. 

Euwb.  Iliit.  hi  eJn.  lib.  vil.  C.  11,  JlC. 
mill  Ibid.  lib.  iv.c.  15. 
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History.  chariot  of  triumph.*  Their  bonds  were  deemed  as  or- 
numents,  which  adorned  them,  even  as  the  fringed  robe 
*rom  becomes  a bride. f Ami  as,  in  later  times,  Columbus,^ 
from  a sense  of  indignutinn  at  ingratitude,  so  Hie  Chris- 
tian  anciently,  from  feelings  of  exultation  at  distresses 
2||  endured  in  the  cause  of  Truth,  commanded  that  the 
chains,  which  he  had  worn,  should  be  buried  in  his 
grave. § 

Injudicious  The  ardour  evinced  by  many  of  the  early  Christians 
Uogoageef  to  obtain  the  honour  of  Martyrdom,)]  thus  strongly  set 
t atherv  forth,  sometimes  hurried  them  into  a rash  and  un- 
warrantable exposure  of  their  lives.  The  expressions 
of  the  Fathers  were  at  times  intemperate;  though  an 
indulgent  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  Hie  peculiar 
circumstances  of  distress  under  which  they  were  used. 
When  the  conduct  of  the  Christians  had  the  greatest 
influence  on  the  minds  of  the  unconverted,  and  when 
their  choice  lay  between  Apostasy  and  Death,  it  is  not 
surprising  if  they  eagerly  availed  themselves  of  the 
most  powerful  exhortations.  They  might,  however, 
have  derived  more  just  views  from  the  conduct  of  the 
Apostles,  who,  notwithstanding  their  desire  to  exchange 
this  fleeting  life  for  immortality,  never  presumed,  by 
courting  destruction,  to  throw  off  the  duties  of  patience 
and  resignation.  Their  own  experience  also  might  have 
taught  them,  from  two  circumstances,  that  the  eitravu- 
gant  praises  which  they  lavished  on  Martyrdom  were 
otteu  unjustifiable.  In  the  first  place.  Martyrdoms 
were  not  exclusively  confined  to  the  OrthodoxJBelicvcrs. 
Among  those  who  suffered  death  at  Smyrna,  one  was  a 
Priest  of  the  Sect  of  the  Marcionites.?  Several  other 
Heretics  claim  their  Martyrs.**  To  ascribe  their  forti- 
tude in  every  instance  to  the  operation  of  pride, ft  is 
to  judge  their  conduct  with  too  much  harshness. 
Although  a true  knowledge  of  Christianity,  and  a cor* 
responding  observance  of  the  great  duties  which  it 
requires,  may  he  justly  deemed  most  adapted  to  prepare, 
and  strengthen,  and  support  the  spirit  under  pain  and 
affliction ; yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  conscious- 
ness of  sincerity,  even  in  the  cause  of  error,  will  enable 
the  mind  to  endure  Persecution  with  extraordinary  firm- 
ness. Constancy  in  maintaining  principles  is  not  a 
criterion  of  their  truth  ; it  is  not  even  a proof  that  the 
mode  of  inquiry  which  led  to  their  adoption  was  free 
from  blame  ; but,  unless  the  lenour  of  circumstances 
manifestly  points  out  an  evil  motive,  it  is  hut  common 
charity,  in  this  our  stute  of  ignorance,  to  allow  that 
principles,  so  maintained,  might  be  conscientiously 

• Tertull.  A pul.  nth  fine. 

t Ruteb.  HtH.  Eetfet.  lib.  v.  c.  1. 

t Robertson,  Hill.  of  .imertea,  rol.  i.  u.  176. 

\ Oirysosl.  I-  de  S.  Hahyl.  tom.  i.  p.  o69. 

0 In  the  Act i of  PeticUat  and  Perpelua,  who  suffered  in  the  lime 
of  TertuJlian,  it  is  said  that  when  one  Stturws,  a Catechumen, 
wu  thrown  to  a leopard,  nod,  at  the  first  bite,  covered  with  blood, 
the  people  cave  him  the  testimony  of  the  second  Baptism,  by  crying. 

Salvum  lotion,  Salvnm  tohiux : Baptized  and  saved,  Baptized  ana 
saved  s*'  whence  it  is  inferred,  that  the  Pagan*  were  not  ignorant  of 
the  opinion  entertained  by  the  Christians.  (Bingham,  Antuj  book  x. 
C.  2.  sec.  20.', 

Euseb.  //is/.  Eceteo.  lib.  is.  c.  15. 

•*  Ibid.  lib.  r.  c 16;  lib.  vis.  e.  12;  de  Martyr.  Paint,  c.  10. 
See  particularly  Rayle,  Diet.  Hitt.  Art  Mareumiltt.  Cyprian, 
who  follows  Tcrtullun  ia  considering  Martyrdom  as  a second  and 
efficacious  Baptism,  excepts  Heretics  and  Schismatics  from  its 
advantages : Qn ate  delation  eti,  quod  net  baplinno  tanyminit  poteet 
aUa  1 1 Quale  crimen  ett,  quod  martyr  if/  non  point  expiari  t (lie 
Oral.  Domin.  p.  212,  kc.) 

ft  See  the  reasons  assigned  by  Tills  moot,  Mim.  tom.  ii.  pait  ii. 
p.  188. 

VOL.  XX. 


professed.  In  the  second  place,  persons,  even  among 
the  Orthodox,  who  had  displayed  great  resolution  in 
the  times  of  Persecution,  betrayed,  when  danger  was 
past,  the  absence  of  many  virtues,  essential  to  the 
character  of  a genuine  Christian. 

It  has  been,  however,  too  often  ascribed  to  an  excess 
of  mistaken  zeal  that  the  Christians  came  in  crowds  to 
the  Pagan  Tribunals  to  offer  themselves  as  Martyrs  to 
the  cause  of  the  Faith  which  they  had  embraced.  Their 
conduct  may,  sometimes,  have  originated  in  a desire  of 
forcing  upon  the  minds  of  the  Magistrates  the  consider- 
ation. that  Persecution  must  be  at  once  extensive  and 
unavailing,  since  the  sufferers  were  not  only  numerous 
but  resolute,  and  punishment  was  not  dreaded,  but  vo- 
luntarily encountered.  Such  self-devotion  would,  it  was 
expected,  appeal  to  the  dictates  of  common  prudence, 
or  the  natural  sentiments  of  humanity.  During  a 
Persecution  in  Asia,  the  Christians  appeared  in  a Body 
before  the  Proconsul  Arrius  Antoninus,  who,  struck 
with  wonder,  exclaimed,  " Wretched  men  ! if  you  wish 
to  die,  have  you  not  precipices  or  halters?"*  ’ lliere  are 
cases,  however,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  if  considered 
abtractedly  from  the  influencing  motives,  ought  to  he 
regarded  rather  as  criminal  than  as  meritorious. 

On  the  Philosophic  Gentiles  the  effects  produced 
by  the  Martyrdoms  of  the  Christians  were  seldom 
of  a nature  calculated  to  leave  on  the  mind  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  their  Religion.  Their  fortitude  wus 
deemed  by  some  **  obatinacy,”f  and  was  traced  by 
others  to  the  force  of  “ mere  habit.*J  The  Sages, 
to  whom  the  prospects  of  a future  world  were  covered 
with  doubts  and  darkness,  were  at  a loss  to  conceive 
how  men  could  submit  to  pains,  which  were  certain, 
from  the  fear  of  punishments,  which  were  deemed 
uncertain. § Since  the  death  of  Socrates, f]  to  die  for 
the  sake  of  Truth  formed  no  part  of  their  creed,  or  of 
their  conduct.  Futurity  had  no  hold  on  their  convic- 
tions: its  influence  glimmered,  perhaps,  in  the  shudes 
of  study,  but  was  suddenly  extinguished  by  active  life ; 
its  scenes  were  treated  as  ideal  creations,  which  the 
imagination  richly  lit  up  with  its  warmest  colours,  but 
which  melted  away  before  present  realities. 

But  very  different  were  the  general  results.  The 
blood  of  Martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the  Church.^  We 
are  like  grass,  exclaimed  the  Christian  Father,  which 
grows  the  more  abundantly  the  oflener  it  is  cut 
down.**  The  multitude,  who  saw  the  Christians 
mangled  and  torn,  yet  unsubdued  and  almost  un- 
moved, naturally  concluded  that  this  supernatural  for- 
titude must  proceed  from  Divine  assistance ; ft  or,  at 
least,  that  there  must  he  some  extraordinary  force  in 
the  evidence  of  that  Religion,  which  the  most  exquisite 
torments  could  not  prevail  on  its  followers  to  renounce. 


211. 


Effect*  of 
Mxrlyrdonn 
on  the  Phi- 
losopher*. 


General 
effect*  of 
the  Chris- 
tian Martyr 
do  ms. 


* Tertull.  ad  Sea  pit 4 c.  5.  The  conduct  of  these  Christiana  u 
attributed  to  intemperate  ardour  by  Moshewn,  (de  Heb.  CJkrut.  ante 
Conti.  M.  p.  235,)  and  by  Gibbon.  {Decline  and  Fait,  c.  16.  vol.  ii. 
p.  234 ) It  it  ascribed  to  a more  laudable  motive  by  l^rdner, 
(Heathen  Teetim.  vol.ii.)  whose  interpretation  ia  supported  by  Bishop 
Kaye  (On  Tertull.  p.  147.) 

t Mate.  Anton,  lib.  xi.  tec.  3.  LacUnt.  lib.  v.  c.2. 

X Epictet.  lib.  iv.  c.  7 ; lib.  vaU.  c.  45. 

$ Min.  Fel.  c.  8. 

||  See  the  reasons  given  by  Tinson,  xs  quoted  by  Sextus  Empiricus, 
foe  the  flight  of  Protagoras;  and  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (Lib.  v.  e.  5,) 
lor  that  of  Aristotle. 

«1  Tertull.  Apol.  c.  50. 

••  Ibid. 

ft  Laciant.  lib,  v.  c.  13. 
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While  criminals,  whose  frame  was  most  robust,  proved 
by  their  cries  that  they  were  overcome  with  pain,  the 
very  children  and  females  of  the  Faithful  are  repre- 
sented as  enduring  their  sutierings  without  a promt.* 
But,  while  the  Martyr  was  silent,  the  spectators  were 
sometimes  unable  to  refrain  from  tears. t The  Chris- 
tians were  probably  the  only  pprsons  who,  when  con- 
demned, returned  thanks  to  their  Judges, { and  in  the 
midst  of  torments  wore  smiles  on  their  countenances, 
sang  hymns,  and  rejoiced. § It  was  not  snprUing,  there- 
fore, if  Martyrdoms  were  followed  by  conversions. 
The  Acts  of  the  Martyrs  were  carefully  preserved  and 
read  in  the  ancient  Church.  Eusebius  informs  us  that 
he  made  a collection  of  such  Ads.\\  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  this  Work  is  no  longer  extant.  Several 
Works  were  destroyed  in  subsequent  Persecutions,  and 
the  remaining  Murtyrologtes  are  so  replete  with  fables, 
and  so  affectedly  overspread  with  rhetorical  conceits,^ 
that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  credit  to 
which  they  are  respectively  entitled.  The  best  arc 
generally  such  as  are  brief  amt  simple,  and  abound  nut 
in  miracles  and  extraordinary  punishments. 

About  the  middle  of  the  Ilnd  Century  a celebrated  con- 
troversy arose,  which,  although  it  fumed  entirely  on  a 
matter  oHbrm,  was  carried  on  with  a degree  of  violence 
and  acrimony,  which  would  have  been  unbecoming  even 
on  questions  of  vital  importance.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
right  to  observe,  that  much  of  this  intemperance,  deeply 
as  it  is  to  be  lamented,  sprang  from  a scrupulous 
attachment  to  every  branch  of  the  Christian  system, 
and  an  apprehension  of  the  dangers  which  might 
grow  out  of  the  slightest  change  in  its  external  regu- 
lations. 

The  dispute  related  to  the  proper  days  on  which  the 
Festivals  in  commemoration  ol  the  Death  and  Resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  ought  to  be  observed.  The  Churches  of 
Europe  and  Africa  kept  the  Paschal  Feast  on  the  night 
preceding  the  anniversary  of  the  Resurrection,  which 
was  ulwuys  on  a Sunday;  and,  in  defence  of  this  cus- 
tom, they  appealed  to  the  authority  of  SL  Peter  and  St. 
Paul.  The  Asiatic  Christians  held  the  Paschal  Feast 
on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month  of  the  Jewish 
year,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Jews  eat  the  Paschal 
Lamb,  and  celebrated  the  day  of  the  Resurrection  pre- 
cisely three  days  after.  And,  in  support  of  this  practice, 
they  urged  the  tradition  derived  from  St.  Philip  and  SL 
John,  the  Apostles.  In  consequence,  however,  of  their 
method  two  difficulties  arose.  By  this  Festival  they 
interrupted  the  solemn  Fast  which  the  other  Christians 
observed  during  the  whole  of  the  great,  or  Passion 
Week.  And,  as  the  fourteenth  of  the  month  fell  not  on 
the  same  day  of  the  week  in  every  year,  they  were  often 
prevented  from  celebrating  the  Resurrection  on  the  first 
day,  or  Sunday,  in  conformity  with  the  usage  of  the 
majority  of  Christiana,  From  this  difference  sprang 


• Lactant.  lib.  v.  c.  13.  Cave,  Primit.  Chnst.  p.  198. 

t Ku*eb.  Hut.  Seeks,  lib.  iv.  c.  15. 

J Tertull.  A pat.  c.  46. 

f Magi*  damnati  quant  afuofuli  gnudemu*.  Tertull.  ad  Srapul. 
e.  1,  iic. 

H F.uvrb,  Hut.  Kecks,  lib.  viii,  c,  9. 

4 It  w»«  once  the  custom  in  Monasteries  to  propo«e  to  the  young 
member*,  at  an  exercise,  the  Martyrdom  of  aonte  Saint,  to  be  amplified 
and  embellished  with  various  circumstance*  and  discourse*.  The 
most  ingenious  and  plausible  were  set  aside,  and  being  afterwards 
found  among  other  manuscripts  in  the  Libraries  of  Monasteries,  were 
probably  often  confounded  with  the  true  Histories  of  Saiula.  See 
bay  k,  Did.  Hut.  Art.  f'a/eruu. 


various  disputes.  In  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  Ofu;* 
Polycarp  came  to  Rome,  whereof  Anicetus  wan  Bishop,  Christian 
to  confer  with  him  on  the  best  means  of  effecting  an  . Church 
agreement.  The  result  of  their  conference  was,  that  ,he 
each  still  retained  his  opinion,  hut  both  resolved  to  t n tjr>- 
preserve  the  bonds  of  charity  unbroken.  But  the  ex- 
ample  of  moderation,  which  they  had  set,  was  afterwards  A.  D 

but  little  imitated.  At  the  close  of  this  century  Coun-  10 1. 

cih  were  held  by  the  Bishops  in  Palestine,  Rome,  to 

Gaul,  and  various  other  places,  in  which  it  was  unoni-  211. 

rnously  decreed  that  Easter  should  be  celebrated  on  a 
Sunday.  Polycrates,  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  after  having 
convened  the  Asiatic  Prelates,  in  consequence  of  a 
menacing  monriide  from  Victor,  Bishop  of  Rome,  wrote, 
with  their  connivance,  a spirited  Epistle  in  defence  of  the 
practice,  which  they  had  always  followed,  ami  to  which 
they  were  determined  to  adhere.  Victor,  incensed  at 
their  opposition,  publicly  pronounced  the  brethren  of 
the  Churches  of  Asia  to  lie  wholly  excommunicated. 

The  other  Bishops,  who  disapproved  of  these  harsh 
proceedings,  not  only  used  their  endeavours  to  per- 
suade him  to  adopt  a course  better  calculated  to  pro- 
mote peace,  unity,  and  love,  but  even  addressed  him  in 
the  language  of  severe  censure  ; a sufficient  proof  that 
the  supremacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  though  it  was 
advancing  by  no  imperceptible  steps,  was  not  ut  that 
time  acknowledged.  IrcndMis,  in  particular,  strongly 
recommended  the  preservation  of  mutual  charity.  These 
exhortations  appear  to  have  been  efficacious  iu  arrest- 
ing the  progress  of  imperious  measures,  and  tranquillity 
was  gradually  restored.  But  the  difference  of  method 
still  continued  till  the  period  of  the  Council  of  Nice, 
in  the  IVth  century,  when  the  usage  of  the  Asiatic 
Churches  was  condemned,  and  it  was  decreed  that 
Easter  should  be  celebrated  on  the  same  day  throughout 
the  Christian  world.* 

In  this  century  forged  wrritings  were  largely  cir-  sitylfiaa 
ciliated  and  injudiciously  received  by  the  Christians.  Oracles. 
The  most  extensive  fabrications  which  they  are  charged  Pox* of 
with  having  countenanced,  are  the  Books  of  the  Sibylline  &*gery 
Oracles.  That  the  eight  Books,  which  still  remain, 
are  replete  with  fables,  so  gross  as  to  be  almost 
beneath  confutation,  can  hardly  be  denied.  The  design, 
the  style,  the  uature  of  the  verse,  the  matter,  all  are 
calculated  to  destroy  their  credibility.  The  ancient 
Oracles  related  to  the  sacrifices  and  ceremonies,  by 
which  the  Romans  might  appease  the  anger  of  the 
Gods ; the  modern  are  filled  with  vehement  declama- 
tions against  Polytheism  and  Idolatry:  the  ancient,  as 
Cicero  expressly  asserta,t  were  so  extremely  vague  as 

• Cotuidsrable  confusion  has  arisen  from  a went  of  sufficient 
attention  to  the  various  meanings  of  the  word  Pasrha  Tlie  Christian 
Writer*,  posterior  to  the  Council  of  Nice,  use  it  to  signify  the  dev  on 
which  Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  and  on  which  the  memory  at  hi* 

R*««rrcci»ou  is  renewed.  But  the  Anle-Niccne  Writers,  e.  y.  Ter- 
tuilian.  mean  by  it  not  merely  the  day  n ( the  Resurrection,  but  also 
the  day  of  the  Crucifix  ion,  and  sometime*  the  wlude  of  P*uioe 
week,  The  true  nature  of  this  dispute,  which  was  properly  concern- 
ing the  Celebration  of  the  Paschal  Feast,  hat  been  explained,  with 
hi*  usual  acuteness,  by  Muibeim,  (dir  flrb,  Christ.  &e.  p.  435-448.) 

See  also  Decrrti  ,\Wm<  de  Ptuchutr  Eiphcatia,  Chr.  G.  F. 

Walchil,  ia  AW.  Cammrnfitr.  Sonet.  Reg.  Sc  tent,  Gattinaeni.  Ana. 

176$,  Uim.  i.  p.  10 — 65. 

The  above  account  of  this  dispute  is  taken  from  Eusebius,  (Hut. 

Eerie*,  lib.  tv.  c 14  ; lib.  v t.  *24  ) Sec  also  Kpiphan.  (Hures.  li.) 
and  particularly  Socrates,  (Hist.  Ecdew  lib.  t.  c.  22.) 

f Collide  mint,  t/ui  Ufa  tvmpoiuit,  per /exit,  ml,  quodrumifue  acei- 
duset,  pete du'tum  vidrrrtur.Aominum  et  ttmp.ruu » definitions  tubtati. 

Adkihuit  emm  latrhrau*  lducur%tutu,  ut  udrm  vrrtut  alia I is  a/ him 
poise  oixvmodan  riderentur,  (Cic.  de  Dir.  ii.  c.  51.) 
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to  be  applicable  to  any  time,  place,  or  circumstance ; 
the  modern  are  unequi vocally  circumstantial : the  an- 
cient were  parncrosiics,  that  is,  the  first  verse  of  every 
article  comprehended  all  the  letters  in  order  that  began 
the  following  verses  ;•  the  modern  present  no  instance 
of  this  kind  of  acrostic,  (for  even  those  which  are  cited 
in  a Speech  of  Constantine,  preserved  by  Eusebius,  are 
differently  constructed  :)  lastly,  the  modern  Oracles 
could  be  written  only  by  a person  well  versed  in  the 
Doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  the  details  of  the  Evan- 
gelists; and,  though  the  different  pieces  of  the  collection 
may  have  been  composed  at  different  times,  there  is 
strong  internal  evidence  that  some  part  was  written  at 
a period  posterior  to  the  year  169  after  Christ. f In 
this  collection,  some  of  the  Prophecies  cited  by  Justin 
Martyr,  Theophilus  Antiochenus,  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus,  and  other  writers,  arc  wanting.  These  Prophe- 
cies, however,  bear  no  clear  marks  of  genuineness. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  offer  the  slightest  defence  of  a 
worthless  Work  : perhaps  the  only  partial  argument, 
which  has  any  claim  to  attention,  is  that,  as  Augustus 
sent  deputies  into  various  Countries  to  collect  Sibylline 
verses,  it  is  possible  that  many  Jewish  Prophecies,  re- 
lative to  the  Messiah,  might  be  incorporated  in  the  col- 
lection. But  we  wish  to  guard  against  the  conclusion, 
that  the  Christians  were  either  eager  to  promote  impos- 
ture, or  utterly  unable  to  discover  it  in  the  Works  which 
they  examined.  That  some  person,  either  with  settled 
malignity  to  discredit  a Sect  which  he  had  abandoned,  or 
with  injudicious  zeal  to  promote  the  interests  of  a party 
of  persecuted  men,  whose  character  he  revered,}  should 
have  disgraced  himself  by  inventing  these  Prophecies, 
is  no  improbable  conjecture ; yet  they  may  have  been 
forged  by  Pagans.§  A belief  was  generally  entertained 
that  the  Sibyl  had  predicted  some  extraordinary  reign, 
accompanied  by  the  renovation  of  the  Golden  Age.  The 
minds  of  all  were,  therefore,  in  some  degree,  pr  pared 
lor  the  reception  of  these  Oracles.  The  Christians 
appear  not  to  have  been  universally  deceived.  Some, 


• Cie.  d e Div.  ii.  c.  54. 

t The  list  writer  is*  clearly  marked  in  the  5th  and  8th  Books.  He 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Sibyl  that  the  Roman  Empire  was  to  have 
fifteen  lung*  : the  first  fourteen  are  indicated  by  the  numerical  value 
of  the  first  letter  of  their  name  in  the  Greek  alphabet.  She  ia  made 
to  add,  that  the  fifteenth  will  be  a while-beaded  man,  whuK  name 
will  be  derived  from  a sea  near  Rome:  the  fifteenth  is  Adrian,  so 
called  from  the  Adriatic  Gulf.  Prom  him  wilt  arise  three  other*, 
who  will  rule  the  Empire  together  at  the  same  lime,  but  at  length  one 
will  remain  sole  possessor.  These  three  scions  are  Anto- 

ninus, Marcu*  Aurelius,  and  L.  Veras : allusion  is  made  to  their 
adoptions  and  partnership.  M.  Aurelius  was  sole  master  of  the 
Empire  on  the  death  of  1..  Venn,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  169, 
and  he  governed  without  a colleague  till  177,  when  he  look  Com- 
moduK  as  his  partner  on  the  throne.  As  there  is  nothing  applicable  to 
this  new  colleague,  it  is  manifrst  that  the  compilation  was  finished 
between  a.  o.  169  and  177.  (bee  Frcret,  in  tbc  Treatise  mentioned 
below.) 

J Some  forgeries  were  made  through  mistaken  zeal.  A Priest 
forged  the  A*  it  of  St.  /‘out  and  Thrda,  out  of  attachment  for  St.  Paul. 
Tertullun,  tir  Haptitm.  c 17.  Hicron.  tU  Pie.  Wmt,  ix.  See  other 
instance*  in  Daille,  da  Prat  U*ajt  drt  Pert*,  tom.  i.  c.  3. 

$ Kusebtu*  ar  cuses  the  Pagans  of  forging  the  Act*  of  Pilate.  Hitt. 
Eerie*.  Ub.  ix.c.5. 
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however,  were  certainly  ready  to  admit  ns  true,  what, 
destitute  of  the  leisure,  the  means  of  research  and  com- 
parison, uni!  the  critical  acumen  which  later  inquirers 
have  possessed,  they  could  not  prove  to  he  false,  and 
they  belie  veil  to  he  cogent.  They  urged,  therefore,  not 
the  whole  mass  of  Prophecies,  which  is  presented  to  us 
with  nil  its  absurdities  concentrated,  but  scattered  parts 
which  were  extensively  circulated.  The  Pagan  Philo- 
sophers, who  were  themselves  so  ignorant  of  the  laws  of 
rigid  criticism  as  to  cite  as  genuine  the  Works  fabricated 
by  the  later  Platon ists,  under  the  names  of  Orpheus,  jy™*  ^ftae* 
Mussus,  Eumolpus,  Ac.,  produced  no  proofs  (hat  the  plgan  p,,^ 
Sibylline  Oracles  were  forged.  Origcn  challenged  goober* 
Celsus  to  show  that  they  were  a fabrication,  and  we 
never  hear  that  the  challenge  was  accepted.  The  argu- 
ment was,  therefore,  popular  and  plausible.  But  pro-/ 
gress  of  time  probably  convinced  the  Christians  that 
it  was  false,  or  at  least  doubtful.  Eusebius,  in  his 
Evangelical  Preparation , ciles  the  testimony  of  the 
Sibyl  only  after  Josephus,  and  alleges  favourable  Ora 
clcs  only  when  found  in  Porphyry,  the  direct  enemy  of 
Christianity.  Augustine*  grants  that  these  Oracles  were 
exposed  to  the  suspicion  of  spuriousness,  and  that  it  was 
the  purt  of  a writer  of  sound  judgment  to  confine  himself 
to  the  testimony  of  ihe  Jewish  Prophecies.  In  fact,  after 
the  establishment  of  Christianity,  their  credit  fell  into 
merited  disrepute,  t If,  therefore,  the  authority  of  the 
Christians  is  to  be  destroyed  because  many  of  them 
were  inclined  to  lay  some  stress  on  the  Sibylline  Oracles, 
the  Book  of  Mercurius  Trismogistus,  und  ilystaspes, 
the  Epistles  between  St.  Paul  and  Seneca,  and  other 
records,  of  which  they  had  not  the  means  of  demon- 
strating the  spuriousness,  the  credibility  of  their  Pagan 
contemporaries  must  also  be  rejected,  and  History  be- 
comes but  uncertainty  and  confusion.  But  experience  Remark*  on 
has  taught  us  that  men  of  remarkable  acuteness  and  of  forged  writ- 
unsullied  character,  may  be  grossly  imposed  upon  by  'fJJPj.  , 
forgeries,  and  yet  be  considered  as  unexceptionable 
witnesses.  In  the  list  of  names  appended  to  the  certi-  »fijch» 
ficatc  of  examination,  which  pronounced  the  fabricu-  belief  io 
tious  of  Ireland  to  be  the  composition  of  Shakspeare,  we  l,,«m  *hoaM 
may  remark  the  signatures  of  men  whose  abilities  and  Producc- 
integrity  were  never  called  in  question.  The  same  high 
character  is  attached  to  the  defenders  of  Ihe  forgeries 
of  Psalmannzar,  of  Lauder,  and  of  Chatterton.  Muretus 
deceived  Scaliger  himself  by  a pretended  copy  ufancient 
Latin  verses.}  So  difficult  it  is  to  unite  to  an  extensive 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  customs  and  languages, 
that  fine  perception  of  the  delicate  shades  of  style  and 
expression,  which  results  from  long  experience  and 
peculiar  tact. 


• 7>r  (Sc.  fin,  xriii.  47. 

f The  above  line  of  argument  will  be  found  in  the  observation*  of 
M.  Frcret,  tar  let  Recant*  de  Prediction*  rente*  qm  portvimt  lei 
nomt  de  Matte,  i It  Huai,  e(  tie  la  Sibylte.  Mem . de  F Academ. 
xaiii.  p,  187 — ‘212.  also  J.  Alb.  Fabric.  Hibliolk.  Orar.  tom.  I.j 

the  able  work  of  Blonde),  drt  Sib y drt  celebrfa  tant  par  raniiqmti 
payenne  '/nr  par  Ut  San its  Pern,  1649 ; and  Serial.  Gallirm,  ia 
Dmrrtat  dr  SibyUit,  the. 

X Btyle,  Diet.  Hut.  Art.  Trabea. 
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We  proceed  with  the  thread  of  our  History.  Cara- 
calla,  though  his  nurse  was  a Christian,*  cannot  he 
reckoned  among  those  who  imbibed  the  tenets  and 
advanced  the  progress  of  the  new  Religion.  lie  is  said, 
indeed,  when  a youth,  to  have  expressed  great  indigna- 
tion at  a severe  punishment  inflicted  on  onoof  his  play- 
fellows, on  account  of  the  Jewish  Religion.f  There  is 
perhaps  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Spartian,  who  relates 
the  anecdote,  confounded  the  Jewish  with  the  Christian 
Faith  ; but  it  is  probable  that  the  anger  of  Caracalla 
was  excited  rather  by  his  affection  for  his  friend,  than 
by  any  feeling  of  respect  for  the  Religion  which  he  pro- 
fessed. It  seems,  however,  certain,  that  during  his 
short  reign,  and  that  of  Macrinus,  the  Church  enjoyed 
comparative  tranquillity.  Heliogabalus  also,  though 
sunk  in  every  vice  which  can  disgrace  human  nature, 
was  not  inclined  to  molest  the  Christians.  Desirous 
that  the  worship  of  the  Sun,  of  which  Deity  he  was  the 
Priest,  should  exceed  all  other  worships  in  its  pomp 
and  mysteries,  he  was  more  curious  to  learn  the  secrets 
of  the  various  Sects,  than  anxious  to  resort  to  violence 
against  their  persons.*  And  here  it  may  naturally 
be  asked,  to  what  cause  are  we  to  ascribe  the  leniency 
with  which  the  bad  and  the  severity  with  which  the 
good  Emperors  often,  treated  the  Christians.  How  is 
it  that' the  abandoned  Heliogabalus  is  a protector,  and 
the  Philosophic  Aurelius  an  enemy  ? The  answer  is 
obvious.  Princes,  who  were  immersed  in  the  depths 
of  sensuality,  were  least  likely  to  have  turned  their 
attention  to  the  existence  of  a new  and  peaceful  Sect. 
Their  minds  were  seldom  occupied  hy  the  considera- 
tion of  State  affairs,  and  still  less  by  the  investigation 
of  facts  which  were  regarded  as  comparatively  of  little 
consequence.  The  voice  of  popular  clamour  was  not 
loud  enough  to  disturb  the  recesses  of  the  Palace.  As 
long  as  the  Christians  interfered  not  with  Iheir  private 
pleasures,  they  were  passed  over  with  profound  indiffe- 
rence, as  harmless  enthusiasts,  except  when  very  pecu- 
liar circumstances  were  supposed  to  cull  for  a different 
course.  Rut,  on  the  contrary,  the  Emperors,  who 
devoted  all  their  energies  to  the  great  interests  of  the 
Government,  over  which  they  presided,  and  who  sought 
to  reanimate  the  spirit  of  a declining  People,  regarded 
Christianity  as  a dangerous  innovation,  slowly  under- 
mining the  Religious,  and  with  it.  the  Civil  establish- 
ment, to  which  they  were  passionately  attached,  and. 


• Ixxcte  Ckrittiam  rduratu*.  Tertull.  ad  Scapul.  iv. 
f Spartian,  tin  Jit.  Caraea/l.  e.  1. 

1 thereat  prmtereu,  Judervrmm  et  Samar  it  nuorvm  rrlipumet  et 
Chrutmnam  d*vat*>t#m  tttuc  traniferendam,  at  omnium  c altar  arum 
Ircrelunt  Hehugmbah  laeerdvttum  ttneret.  (Lampr.  Pit.  l/eliop.  C.3.) 
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therefore,  from  their  principles,  however  erroneous,  they 
felt  themselves  lamnd  to  repress  its  increasing  progress 
with  the  utmost  rigour. 

The  reign  of  Alexander  Severn*  was  no  less  auspi- 
cious than  the  two  preceding  to  the  Christian  cause. 
This  Emperor,  eminent  for  many  virtues  was  particu- 
larly distinguished  by  hit  filial  piety.*  We  may,  there- 
fore, in  a great  measure,  attribute  the  protection,  which 
the  Church  enjoyed  in  his  time,  to  the  influence  of  his 
mother,  Julia  Mnmmwa,  who  evinced  a disposition  to 
inquire  into  the  nature,  and  to  show  respect  to  the 
teachers  of  the  new  Religion. f It  seems  also  pro- 
bable that  Alexander  was  inclined  to  the  opinion, 
maintained  by  many  ancient  Sages,*  that  Religious 
worship,  under  all  its  variety  of  names  and  modes,  was 
essentially  the  same  in  its  object  and  spirit;  a bond, 
which,  while  it  united  Man  to  his  Creator,  linked  toge- 
ther the  multifarious  parts  of  the  great  Social  system. 
Wc  know  from  Tertullian,  that  when  some  of  the 
Heathens  were  convinced  from  experience  thul  the 
Christians  were  not  impostors,  they  still  looked  upon 
their  Religion,  not  as  a Divine  Revelation,  hut  as  a kind 
of  Philosophy.$  This  supposition  offers,  at  least,  a very 
plausible  explanation  of  the  motives  which  induced  him 
to  place  in  bis  private  Chapel,  and  to  reverence  with 
Divine  honours,  the  images  of  Abraham,  Orpheus, 
Apollonius  Tyaiucus,  ami  Christ. ||  It  will  likewise 

tend  to  give  weight  to  the  assertion  of  Lampr  id  i us,  that 
Alexander  entertained  a design  of  erecting  a Temple  to 
Christ,  but  ubandoned  it,  in  consequence  of  the  report 
of  the  soothsayers,  that  If  such  u measure  were  curried 
into  execution,  all  men  would  become  Christians,  and 
the  other  Temples  would  be  ahundorted.^  The  Em- 
peror might  have  formed  a plan  for  effecting  a kind  of 

• lampr,  in  Vtt.  Saver,  c.  14. 

t Euseb.  Hut.  Kerim.  lib.  ei.  c.  21 . H>eron.  de  Hr.  UJmtt.  c.  54.  On 
uS«  supposed  canvtnion  of  Munmn,  see  Fred.  Spsnbrim,  Mu.  de 
Trad,  town ernontb.  Lurit  Brit,  li-gn  Jul  Mamnurat 

et  Pkdippi  Imp.  Palm  rt  Fdii.  Op*r.  Unit.  ii.  p.  400 

1 Ratio.  Jinnead.  ii.  lib.  i*.  c.  9.  Themia. ««  U rat.  7.  ad  Patent . 

$ Hp»t,  c 46.  Sed  interim  incrrdutilae,  dum  dr  bum  ere  tee  kujut 
obdmctittr , t/aod  *<n  et  de  r»mmemo  muaHut,  non  ntiqme  divi - 
man  neyotium  erietimat.  led  tmtjit  Phituenphurgmu*. 

|l  Lampr.  in  .4  lex.  Srv.  c.  29.  Matuttnu  kurii  in  tar  aria  mn  (in  '/no 
ei  Hivot  Pri*eipn.  ted  oyhmm  elertoi  et  anwtat  * ami  tom,  in  i/aeu 
et  .IpnttomuM,  ei  fiujnium  icripfor  wtrnm  trmpannn  digit,  CArutum, 
Abraham,  rt  Ur p hr  ant  rt  hajatermodi  tMu  habeiat  ae  majurum 
rfigif)  rem  die, mam  fact  Ant.  For  **  Orta,"  Sslmasius  would  read 
" «■ HTOt."  Jahlomki  prefer*  **  n/roa.1’  That  lie  did  not  txmwder 
per-ous  so  honoured  a*  wholly  perfect,  appeirs  from  the  circum- 
stance that  he  admitted  amon;  them  the  image  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  (c.  32.)  wbo*e  drunkenness  and  cruelty  toward*  Liemii  he 
liimtclf  condemned,  (c.  30.) 

Y Lampr.  mi  Alex.  Sev,  c.  43. 
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harmony  between  the  Christian  and  the  Polytheistic 
' systems,  while  the  Priests,  either  from  motive*  of  private 
interest,  or  from  a deeper  insight  into  the  exclusive 
principles  of  the  rising  Sect,  might  have  urged  the 
danger,  or  the  impracticability  of  the  attempt.  We 
pretend  not  to  deny,  however,  that  the  whole  account 
has  much  the  appearance  of  a report,  too  easily  believed 
and  too  hastily  recorded.  Of  the  golden  rule  of  Chris- 
tian Ethics, — “do  not  to  another  what  thou  wouldst  not 
that  another  should  do  to  thee,” — he  felt  an  admiration  so 
lively,  that  he  not  merely  repeated  it  frequently,  but 
caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  by  the  crier,  when  any  person 
was  punished,  and  ordered  it  to  be  engraved  upon  his 
Palace,  and  upon  his  public  buildings.*  That  he  enter- 
tained no  evil  suspicion  of  the  character  of  the  Christians, 
but  that  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  consider  their  pecu- 
liar rites  as  entitled  to  any  marked  superiority,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  circumstance  : when  the 
victuallers  complained  that  the  Christians  had  seized  a 
spot  of  ground,  which  had  been  public,  and  which  they 
claimed  for  themselves,  he  answered,  that  it  was  better 
God  should  be  worshipped  in  any  manner,  than  that 
the  ground  should  be  granted  to  victuallers,  f This 
is  not  the  language  of  an  enemy  to  the  Christians, 
but  neither  is  it  that  of  a person  who  had  embraced 
Christianity.  Indeed  the  opinion  of  those,  who  reckon 
Alexander  among  the  secret  converts,^  rests  on  no  proof,  $ 
and  is  contradicted  by  the  general  tenour  of  Ris  conduct. 
True  it  is,  that  he  is  said  to  have  proposed  the  scrupu- 
lous care  of  the  Christians  and  Jews]]  in  the  Ordination 
of  their  Priests,  as  an  example  which  deserved  to  be 
imitated  in  the  appointment  of  Provincial  Governors  ; 
but  the  very  terms,  in  which  the  comparison  is  made, 
imply  that  he  considered  the  former  proceeding  us  far 
less  important  than  the  latter,  and,  at  most,  indicate 
rather  respect  for  the  discipline,  than  belief  in  the  tenets 
of  the  Christians  or  the  .lews.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  during  his  lifetime,  the  Christians  were  sheltered 
from  injury,  and  enabled  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
erection  of  edifices,  for  the  express  purposes  of  public 
worship.  Indeed  the  only  interruption  by  which  this 
season  of  tranquillity  was  in  a slight  degree  disturbed, 
arose  from  the  severity  of  the  Jurisconsults,^  men 
strongly  attached  to  the  ancient  institutions  of  Rome. 
Of  this  class  was  the  celebrated  Ulpian,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  published  his  writings  about  this  period. 
He  is  said  to  have  preserved  in  the  Vllth  Book  of 
his  Treatise  on  the  Duty  of  a Proconsul,  the  Edicts 


* Larapr.  tn  Alex.  Set.  c.  51. 

t Reecnpiit,  Mr/iiu  esee,  ut  tjuomodocmnqne  i/tie  Drue  colatar, 
quim  popinartit  dedatur.  (Lam pr.  in  Alex.  Sev.  c 49  ) 

l P.  E.  Jtblonski  endeavoured  lo  prove  that  Alexander  Several 
w*»  privately  initialed  into  the  my*n*rie*  of  Christianity  by  the 
Gnostics.  His  main  amumcol  U denied  from  an  ancient  gem, 
bearing  the  monogram  of  Christ,  with  this  inscription,  * Sal.  Don. 
Alex.  Fit.  Ma.  Luce,"  which  be  interprets  to  lie,  **  Si/ut  Dvnata 
Alexandra  Film  Mammxx  Ixtce."  “ Salvation  given  lo  Alexander 
the  son  of  Mitnnura  by  lb#  Light,"  i.  e.  of  Christ.  ( Diuertat . d« 
A lex  an  dr.  Seeero,  Imperatore  Humana,  CAnttiamorum  tacrit  per 
(l  not  tit  at  initiate  ) This  Dissertation  was  published  in  the  MuctU. 
Ltpurnt.  Nov.  uim.  iv.  part  i.  p.  56 — 94.  It  is  republished  with 
additions  in  his  Oputenbt,  tom.  tv.  p.38 — 79;  see  on  this  subject 
Moshrim,  dr  Heb.  ChnM.  ante  Comet.  Magt l.  p.  463. 

$ Lampridiu*  says  merely,  Judait  pmdegta  retrrvavU.  CArit- 
tianoe  rete  paxnu  at. 

||  UioeLatfjue,  grata  ettr,  qunm  id  CArutiani  ft  Judtri  face  rent  in 
prtrduandii  tarerdutiluttqm  ordinandi  mat , non  fieri  in  Pro  tin  cut  rum 
rectonbue,  quibut  et  fortune  hmninum  c*,mmitt creator  et  capita. 
Lampr.  in  Alex.  Sn  c,  45 

Baron,  Anna/,  tom.  ii.  p.  367,  369. 


issued  against  the  Christians  by  the  Roman  Emperors.*  Of  the 
None  of  these  Edicts,  however,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Pandects,  and  we  must,  perhaps,  impute  to  injudicious  in 
zeal  the  loss  of  a collection,  which  would  greatly  have  Century, 
elucidated  the  History  of  Christianity. t 

It  may  justly  be  regarded  as  an  additional  proof  of  From 
the  favour  which  Alexander  evinced  towards  the  Chris-  a.  d. 
tians  particularly  those  connected  wilh  his  household,  211. 
and  of  the  increasing  influence  which  their  Body  posses-  lo 
sed,  or  were  supposed  to  possess,  that  Maximiuus,  his 
assassin  and  successor,  was  urged  by  fear  or  by  resent- 
ment,  to  seize  and  condemn  the  Bishops,  and  to  pub-  ‘ . ‘ 
lish  & Decree  against  the  chiefs  of  the  Church,  as  being 
the  first  authors  and  propagators  of  Christianity  4 

This  Decree,  though  directed  against  the  higher  Nature  and 
members,  and,  it  may  be  presumed,  mostly,  if  not  effects  uf 
solely,  against  those,  whom  the  friendship  of  the  late  h>*  Decree. 
Emperor  had  exposed  to  the  suspicion  of  disaffection 
to  the  new  Government,  may  have  extended  its  effects 
to  the  inferior  ranks  of  the  Christian  community.  In 
Cappadocia  and  Pontus,  several  earthquakes,  the 
violence  of  which  destroyed  whole  cities,  excited  ns 
usual  a severe  Persecution,  in  which  the  fury  of  the 
people  derived  encouragement  from  the  harsh  and 
savage  character  of  Serenianus,  the  Roman  Governor. § 

This  Persecution,  however,  us  Finnilian,  in  a Letter  to 
Cyprian,  expressly  states,  was  not  general,  but  local. 

Many,  who  fled  from  the  scene  of  comfusion,  found 
safety  in  the  other  Provinces  of  the  Empire. 

The  Church  continued  to  enjoy  tranquillity  during  the  Maximus 
reigns  of  Maximus  and  Balbiuus,  of  Gordian,  and  espe-  *B,1  B*lbi- 
cially  of  Philip  and  his  son.  (iof’ 

Of  Philip,  Eusebius  has  recorded  a report,  prevalent  ,a  A Q 
in  his  time,  from  which  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  2*44* 
was,  if  not  a professed,  at  least  a secret  convert  to  pniHp. 
Christianity.  It  was  said,  that  the  Emperor,  on  the  inquiry  into 
last  day  of  the  Vigils  of  Easter,  was  desirous  of  pur-  hi*  con- 
taking  with  the  rest  of  the  congregation  in  the  prayers  VBr«on- 
of  the  Church,  but  that  the  Bishop  would  not  suffer 
him  to  enter,  until  he  had  made  confession  of  the 
crimes  which  he  had  committed,  and  had  pluccd  him- 
self among  the  penitents.,l|  It  is  added,  that  he  readily 
complied  with  this  condition,  and  manifested  by  his 
actions  a sincere  and  devout  sense  of  the  fear  of  God. 

Eusebius,  who  appeals  only  lo  common  rumour,^  has 
not  specified  the  place,  in  which  this  circumstance 
occurred,  nor  the  Bishop,  by  whom  a measure  so  hazar- 
dous was  adopted.  Chrysostom,**  however,  ascribes  a 
conduct  entirely  similar  to  Babylas,  Bishop  of  Antioch, 
but  omits  the  name  of  the  Emperor.  In  addition  to  Latter*  frum 
this  argument  in  favour  of  Philip's  conversion,  it  is  Oricrcn  to 
urged  that  Eusebius  mentions  Letters  w ritten  by  Origcn  PM'p.  *i»d 
to  Philip,  and  to  his  wife  Severe,  as  extant  in  his  tiine.tt  ‘8  ’ , 

Without  attempting  to  deny  this  fact,  it  is  sufficient  to 
remark,  that  the  Emperor  might  correspond  with  Chris 

• Domiliue  He  Officio  Procvnxulu,  lihro  septimo,  reecnpta  nefnria 
coUegxt,  ut  ductrei,  yi nhtu  permit  tiffin  oporteret  rot,  gni  1*  cult  art! 

Dei  pro/Sterentur . Lacunt.  Inttit.  lib.  v.  c.  I I. 

t Larxlner's  Tetlimon.  vol.  iii.  p.  44,  Jwtiq's  Ducoureet  concern- 
ing the  Truth  of  the  Chrietnn  Religion,  p.  51. 

I Euseb.  Hut.  Ecclet.  lib.  *i.  c.  26.  Sulpit.  Sev.  lib.  ik  c.  32. 

Orus.  Hut.  lib.  vii.  e.  19. 

^ FbniUin,  i*  Epiet.  ad  Cyprian.  Optr.  Cyprian,  p |46.  ed. 

Balux.  Cutif.  Mnxli.  de  Neb.  Chrut . lib.  xc.  p 467. 

M Euseb.  Hitt.  Ecc/et.  lib.  vt.  c.  34. 

•ff  Ilnd.  K nri\u  klytt,  a.  a,  A. 

•*  ChrjKijA.  de  S.  /Uiby/a  Con/.  Julian,  et  Gent  Optr  tom.  i. 
f.  658. 

ft  Hut.  Ecclet.  lib  vi.  c.  30. 
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History,  tinns  without  being  himself  a member  of  their  Society, 
and  that  these  Epistles  may  have  been  nothing  more 
From  than  petitions  to  request  protection,  or  statements  rela- 

A.  i).  tjve  to  t^ie  extent  and  organization  of  the  Church. 

***•  Indeed,  had  they  emtained  any  assertion*  or  inlima- 
212  tions,  calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  supposed  con- 
version, it  is  not  probable  that  Eusebius  would  have 
been  silent  on  the  subject  of  their  contents,  and  have  sup- 
ported an  important  circumstance  on  no  higher  autho- 
Oliserva-  rily  than  common  fume.  The  fact,  it  is  true,  is  repeated 
tkxisontW  by  Jerome,*  and  by  many  writers  in  succeeding  times, 
outence  of  j|Ut  -|t  cann0(  be  too  often  impressed  on  the  Historical 
successive  i 

writers.  examiner,  that  correspondent  testimonies  arc  only 
valuable  when  derived  from  independent  sources.  The 
copies  of  numerous  authors  are  not,  or  are  only  in 
a very  slight  degree,  corroborative  evidence.  One 
Historian  states  a report,  which  he  has  chanced  to 
learn,  hut  has  taken  no  pains  to  investigate  , another, 
without  farther  examination,  though  not  without  some 
slight  alteration,  transcribes  the  account ; a third  copies 
this  copy,  with  a few  additional  alterations ; and  so  on, 
till  vague  rumours  swell  into  confirmed  facts,  or  mere 
surmises  into  direct  declarations,  and  the  real  value  of 
the  original  conjecture  can  hardly  be  estimated,  dis- 
guised as  it  is  under  continued  accretions  of  extraneous 
matter,  t 

Uncooeln*  Some  arguments,  however,  are  also  adduced  in  con- 
in'e«t*rSU  tradiction  of  the  fact,  which  are  for  from  being  conclu- 
sive.  Not  one  of  the  Augustan  Historians  makes  men- 
coaverao*  lion  of  the  event : but  the  secrecy  alone  of  Philip's 
conversion  is  a satisfactory  explanation  of  their  silence. 
Again,  many  Christian  writers  * reckon  Constantine  as 
the  first  Emperor  who  embraced  Christianity ; but  they 
mean,  who  professed  it  without  disguise.  The  im- 
moral conduct  of  Philip  is  ulso  said  to  contradict  this 
assertion ; but  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  ques- 
tion is,  whether  he  believed  Christianity  to  be  true,  not 
whether  he  acted  consistently  with  that  belief.  Of  the 
same  nature  is  the  objection  drawn  from  his  celebration 
of  the  Secular  Games,§  with  all  their  Pagan  solemnities. 
For,  granting  that  this  event  look  place  subsequently  to 
his  supposed  conversion,  an  Emperor  more  anxious  to 
gratify  the  Roman  populace,  than  rigorously  to  con- 
form his  conduct  to  his  principles  might  easily  exhibit 
Games,  which  in  after  times  were  allowed  even  by  the 
Christian  Emperor  Honorius.  And,  with  regard  to 
the  Pagan  emblems  on  his  coins  and  medals ; they 
also  occur  in  those  of  Emperors  who  had  openly 


• Dr  I7r.  Mutt.  c.  54.  He  Origme. 

f Another  instance  wit]  illustrate  our  meaning.  Justin  Martyr,  in 
an  Aprfegg  addressed  to  the  Emperor  and  Senate,  declares  that  a 
statue  wm  erected  to  Simon  Mm; in  on  the  Tiber,  with  the  inscription, 
4,1  Stmrmt  Deo  Sancto,"  to  Simon,  the  Holy  (»od.  Now  in  the  Tlberioc 
island  has  been  dug  up  a statue  inscribed,  “ Srmtmi  Sane o (or  Sairgo) 
Dev,  Ate.”  to  Sem»  Sancus,  the  God  of  the  Sabinas.  (Grater,  hump. 
Antiq.  tom.  i.  p.  95.)  Moat  critic*  have  concluded  that  the  assertion 
ot  Jit* tin  originated  in  a mistake;  yet  is  this  mistake,  (if,  there  i» 
reason  to  believe,  it  he  one,}  repented  by  Irentrus,  by  Tertullian,  by 
Eusebius,  by  Augustine,  Ac.  Thus  one  man,  who  would  be  very 
unwilling  to  deceive  others,  may  deceive  himself,  and  many  may 
afterwards  be  ready  to  circulate,  on  hi*  authority,  stories,  for  the  ti  uth 
of  which,  they  would  have  been  scrupulous  to  slake  their  own.  No 
new  evidence  is  added,  but  the  old  is  paraphrased,  and  iti  s well  if  the 
poverty  nf  History  be  not  gradually  disguised  by  riches  drawn  from 
the  mint  of  fiction.  Stories,  stamped  with  every  mark  of  spuriousnew, 
have  been  pertinacioudy  m*.ot*mrd1beca«i‘e  supported  in  appearance 
by  a train  of  witnesses,  though  in  reality  by  a series  of  copyist*. 

J Eh  SC b.  »i»  Fit.  Cvnrtttnl,  Ahgn.  lib,  iv.  c.  74. 

$ Aid.  C/trnn.  p.  174j  Orosius,  lib.  vii.  c.  20.  Coof.  Capitol. 
in  Gordtam.  iii.  c.  33 ; Eulrop  lib.  ix.  c.3,  &c 


renounced  the  Heathen  worship ; and,  moreover,  they  Of  tU 
may  have  been  struck  by  Colonies  and  Municipal  Christian 
Towns  without  the  Imperial  permission.  In  this  man- 
ner,  as  Mosheim*  has  shown,  many  of  the  objections 
mny  be  eluded.  On  the  whole,  we  think  it  not  im-  . _ ""  . 

possible  that  Philip  may  have  been  induced,  by  a sense  From 

of  his  heavy  crimes  and  by  the  persuasions  of  his  wife  a.  d. 

Scvera,  to  apply  for  consolation  to  an  Order  of  men,  211. 
for  whom  he  probably  entertained  feelings  of  respect.  to 
Rut  the  supposition  that  he  had  examined  the  proofs  or  313. 
imbibed  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  is  not  supported  by 
evidence  sufficient  to  command  our  assent. 

One  point,  however,  is  certain,  that  if  we  omit  a 
popular  commotion  which  arose  at  Alexandria  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  reign,  the  Church  experienced  tran- 
quillity under  his  government.  To  which  may  be  added, 
that  by  enacting  a Law  calculated  to  repress  those 
offences  against  Moral  purity, f which  the  principles  of 
the  Christian  Religion  severely  denounce,  he  virtually 
cooperated  with  the  efforts  of  its  preachers. 

Thus,  it  appears,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  State  of 
severities  of  Maximin,  which  were  but  brief  in  duration  »*>«  Church, 
and  partiul  in  extent,  the  Church  was  blessed  with 
peace  from  the  death  of  Severus  in  the  year  211,  to 
that  of  Philip  in  249,  a period  of  38  years,  during 
which  two  Emperors,  Alexander  and  Philip,  were  so 
favourable,  that  one  seemed  inclined  to  incorporate, 
the  other  yas  reported  to  have  embraced,  the  Chris- 
tian Religion.}  Such  were  the  phases  of  Imperial 
favour,  till  it  suddenly  darkened.  Rut  the  soft  influence 
of  Peace,  more  fatal  than  the  violence  of  Persecution, 
insensibly  relaxed  the  nerves  of  discipline,  and  intro- 
duced the  luxuries  of  a degenerate  Age  into  the  bosom 
of  the  Christian  Stale.  The  melancholy  picture  which  Degeneracy 
Cyprian  and  Origen  have  drawn  of  the  progress  of  of  the 
corruption  at  this  time,  is  perhaps  too  darkly  coloured.  *-,rrgy 
Their  language  may  partake  in  too  great  a degree  of 
the  want  of  discrimination,  which  not  unfrequently 
characterises  the  censures  of  stem  Reformers.  Rut  it 
is  evident  from  their  continued  complaints,  that  in 
numerous  instances  the  desire  of  secular  advantages 
had  absorbed  all  spiritual  concerns.  The  state  of  Chris- 
tianity might,  on  the  whole,  be  sound  and  vigorous  ; 
but  morbid  humours  had  corrupted  many  of  its  parts 
and  paralyzed  much  of  its  influence.  Faith  is  repre- 
sented as  having  grown  languid  ; the  works  of  Charity 
had  fallen  iuto  neglect ; the  fervour  of  Devotion  had 
been  quenched ; the  simplicity  which  marked  the 
primitive  Disciple  had  been  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
vanity ; insatiable  thirst  for  gain  seized  men  who  were 
devoted  to  the  profession  of  holiness,  and  Rishops  forgot 
the  duties  of  their  sacred  charge,  and  the  wants  of  their 
poorer  brethren,  in  their  anxiety  to  promote  their  own 
private  bench t.§ 


• I>e  Rtb.  Chritt . Ac.  p.  471 — 47(3.  On  this  *ubject  see  also 

Spanheim's  scry  learned  D isscrtalion  dr  Trnrht.  Aniiquiet  .Comm, 
l.ucu ,&ic  rf  Philippi  Imp.  Point  el  Fifn.  Oper,  tom,  ii.  p.  405  , and 
Lardner’a  Trek.  vol.  iii.  p.  62—71.  Far  a list  of  author*  who  have 
written  ou  the  some  question,  ice  J.  A.  Fabricii  Salul.  Lux  Evangel. 

p.  236. 

f AureL  Viet. 

2 TillemonL,  Mem.  tnra.  iii,  part  ii.  p.  123. 

§ Cyprian,  dt  Lnpt.  ep  8.  Orig.  » it  Jot.  4,  7,  Ac.  The  ooguarded 
intimacy  in  tbeir  manner  of  living,  which  subsisted  between  Priests 
and  Virgins,  brought  disgrace  on  the  African  Church.  Strang  asser- 
tioDS  of  chastity,  though  they  might  be  true,  could  not  remove  suspi- 
cions which  had  been  ranh’ly  caused ; for  however  difficult  it  might 
be  to  draw  the  line  between  the  enthusiastic  contidenre  which 
encounters  temptation  in  order  to  resist  it,  tad  (he  artful  hypocrisy 
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Hillary,  During  the  short  period  of  his  reign,  Dccius  dis- 
s_^-v  played  many  of  the  virtues  which  shed  a lustre  over 

Flora  private  life,  and  evinced  a strong  desire  to  restore  the 

a.  d.  declining  greatness  of  the  Roman  People  by  a renewal 
211.  of  their  ancient  discipline,  with  all  the  sanctions  of  a 
,D  free  and  powerful  Censorship.  It  happened,  however, 
313.  niosl  disastrously  fbr  the  Christians,  that  in  proportion 
Dpc,ur-  us  an  Emperor  was  assiduous  in  correcting  the  dege- 
9A0*  neracy  his  subjects  by  the  reinforcement  of  primitive 
■*  ' customs,  he  was  drawn  into  hostile  measures  against 
C«u«*  of  his  any  Body  of  men  who  introduced  innovations  in  Religious 
SvTcbria-  ^tes.  To  this  circumstance,  therefore,  it  is  natural  to 
tiut.  ascribe  the  severe  and  intolerant  Edicts,*  by  which 
Decius  attempted  utterly  to  extirpate  the  Christian 
Persecution,  . n ^,ec^  which  was  now  widely  spread,  which  hud 
erected  Churches  in  the  various  Provinces,  and  already 
had  begun  in  some  places  to  destroy  the  Altars,  Temples, 
anil  Idols  of  the  Pagan  communily.t  And  when  the 
reader  bears  in  mind  the  inflamed  state  of  the  People, 
ever  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  the  slightest  indication 
of  encouragement  on  the  part  of  their  Rulers,  he  will 
not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  torments,  from  which  it  is 
impossible  not  to  turn  with  horror,  were  exercised  against 
the  Christians  in  all  the  Provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
State  of  the  At  Alexandria^  a whole  year  before  the  promulgation  of 
Christians  the  Imperial  Edict,  the  multitude,  instigated  by  the  arts 
drhL  *B"  Soothsayer  and  Poet,  had  continued  to  harass  the 

Christians  with  unrelenting  violence.  The  young  and 
the  old,  the  strong  and  the  weak,  promiscuously,  fell 
victims  to  the  wild  cry  of  Religion.  But  if  Religion 
was  the  ostensible,  plunder  was  often  the  real  spring  of 
these  attacks.  The  houses  of  the  Faithful  were  pillaged ; 
whatever  was  valuable  was  retained  by  the  authors  of 
the  ruin,  and  the  remaining  furniture  cast  into  the 
streets,  gave  the  whole  place  the  appearance  of  a cap- 
tured City. 

A sedition  among  themselves  suspended  for  awhile 
their  enmity  against  the  Christians.  But  the  flame  was 
soon  rekindled  by  the  news  of  the  death  of  Philip  and 
the  accession  of  Decius.  The  first  step  which  the  new 
Emperor  took,  was  to  publish  a Decree  of  the  utmost 
severity  against  the  Christians,  which  was  sent  to  all 
the  Provincial  Governors,  who  were  commanded,  under 
heavy  threats,  to  adopt  every  method,  however  rigorous, 
of  constraining  their  subjects  to  return  to  the  Religion 
of  their  forefathers.  TTie  effect  was  overwhelming. 
We  are  again  presented,  by  contemporary  Writers,  with 
those  dark  and  dreadful  pictures  of  terror  and  agony, 
which,  as  they  possess  no  distinctness  of  outline,  no 
variety  of  tints,  no  natural  distribution  of  light  and 
shade,  rather  shock  than  interest,  rather  confuse  than 
inform  us.  The  complicated  struggles,  the  silent  pangs 
of  internal  emotion,  the  sacrifice  of  every  thing  which 
binds  man  to  life*  the  sense  of  estranged  love,  the 
bursting  of  the  ties  of  long  friendship  and  close  atiec- 
tion,  the  loss  of  worldly  reputation,  these  are  passed  over 


which  «««ki  the  gratification  of  rice  under  the  cloak  of  extraordinary 
virtue,  it  wm  thought  trident  that  the  taint  of,  at  lean,  mental  im- 
purity con  Id  ftcarce’jy  be  avoided.  While  the  truly  piou*  Christians 
severely  inreighed  against  a practice,  scandalous  in  its  tendency,  if 
not  in  its  motives,  we  know  not  how  far  it  may  have  influenced  the 
hostility  of  the  Pagan  Kulrrv  See  Cyprian,  Ep.  62.  ad  Pompom,; 
Dodwell,  Duoerl,  Cfprimm.  iiL  ; Bingham,  Amity,  vol.  iL  p.  328. 

* The  Persecution  of  Denut  is  called  the  seventh  by  Sulpicius 
Severus,  flib.  riii.  c.  32,)  Jerome,  {de  Fir.  Mutt.  c.  62,)  Omius, 
(lib.  7-  c.  2l.)  and  Augustine,  (rfr  C«r.  Dei,  lib.  xvjiL  c.  52.) 
t Greg.  Nytsen.  Vil.  Greg,  Thammat.  tom.  iii.  p.  563, 

J Dionys.  op.  Kussb.  Hitt.  Ecdt*.  lib.  ri.  c.  41. 


almost  untouched,  while,  as  it  were,  the  dissecting-room 
in  all  its  loathsomeness  is  thrown  open.  All  that  can 
produce  the  most  violent  mental  revulsion, — the  sword 
and  fire,  wild  beasts,  talons  of  steel,  the  wheel,  red- 
hot  iron  chairs,  every  varied  torture  which  the  most 
exquisite  cruelty  can  invent — pass  before  us  in  rapid 
succession,  and  the  sensation  is  oppressive  and  sicken- 
ing. But  turning  from  scenes,  at  the  hare  imagination 
of  which  the  heart  dies  away,  it  is  deeply  interesting 
to  mark  the  workings  of  human  passions  in  those  day* 
of  alarm  and  distress.  Neighbour  betrayed  neighlwnir, 
and  friend  denounced  friend.  All  feelings  were  dead- 
ened into  apathy,  or  absorbed  by  selfishness.  Some, 
whose  spirit  recoiled  from  the  task  of  dragging  their 
victims  before  the  Magistrate,  pointed  them  out  with 
the  finger.  Others  less  scrupulous  sought  them  in  their 
place  of  refuge,  or  pursued  them  in  their  flight.  The 
son  brought  information  ugainsL  his  father,  and  the 
father  against  his  son,  and  the  brother  exposed  his 
brother  to  the  horrors  of  the  rack.  Superstition  had 
smothered  the  voice  of  Nature.  All  wus  distrust  and 
perplexity,  consternation,  and  a sense  of  bilter  wrong. 
Families  were  dissolved,  houses  were  left  empty,  and 
the  deserts  peopled.  The  prisons  could  no  longer  con- 
tain the  number  of  the  accused,  and  most  of  flic  public 
buildings  were  converted  into  places  of  confinement. 
Day  after  day  the  work  of  carnage  proceeded.  It 
engrossed  all  conversation  ; it  chased  away  all  expres- 
sion of  gaiety  from  public  and  private  assemblies. 
Rank  or  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  or  infancy,  or  the 
feebleness  of  the  weaker  sex,  obtained  no  compassion, 
no  mitigation  of  rigour. 

Such,  at  least,  is  the  description,  perhaps  over- 
charged, which  Gregory  Nysscn  has  given  us,  of  the 
stale  of  Pontus  on  the  receipt  of  the  Imperial  Edict.* 
In  other  Provinces,  the  storm  appears  not  to  have  hurst 
at  once  in  all  its  fury.  Exile  and  incarceration  were 
first  tried  ; and  slow  torments  were  employed  to  super- 
sede, if  possible,  the  necessity  of  final  execution.  Nor 
were  the  efforts  of  the  Persecutors  unattended  by  cir- 
cumstances deplorable  to  the  Church.  In  Africa,  and 
especially  at  Carthage,  the  threats  of  the  enemy  were 
no  sooner  heard  thun  the  greater  number  apostatized 
from  tiie  Faith.  They  fell  of  their  own  accord,  says  the 
afflicted  Cyprian.t  before  the  violence  of  Persecution 
had  struck  them  down.  Nor  were  they  satisfied  with 
renouncing  their  Religion  themselves  but  they  exhorted 
their  brethren  to  adopt  a similar  course.  At  Alexandria, 
the  same  wide  defection  took  place.  Some,  overpowered 
by  fear,  presented  themselves  before  the  Magistrates,  and 
assisted  at  sacrifices  to  Idols;  others  were  forcibly  drawn 
by  their  relations.  Some,  pale  and  trembling,  looked 
rather  as  if  they  were  themselves  called  to  be  sacri- 
ficed than  to  be  sacrificera,|  and  attracted  the  ridicute 
of  the  multitude,  as  men  who  had  neither  courage  to 
meet  death,  nor  to  perform  the  conditions  which  would 
ensure  life.  Others  ran  boldly  to  the  Altar  and  pro- 
tested that  they  had  never  been  followers  of  Christ. 
Of  some,  the  perseverance  lasted  till  the  doors  of  the 
dungeon  had  closed  upon  them,  and  of  others,  till  the 
feeling  of  pain  had  triumphed  over  resolution.  The 
same  weakness  was  betrayed  by  Christians  in  most 


Defection 
at  Alexan- 
dria 


• Greg.  Nyaaeo.  Fit.  Greg.  Thaumat.  Conf.  Lactaat.  de  Mori. 
Penecut.  Hier.  iii  Fit.  Puuli,  Ac 

f Dr  Lajit, 

J Dionys.  ap.  Euiab.  Hut.  Ecet r*.  lib.  ri.C.  41. 
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History,  other  Countries.  Bishops  renounced  their  Religion, 
v-^v-^/  and  their  Hocks  were  seduced  by  their  fatal  example. 
From  The  Lapsed  was  a term  applied  to  all  who  thus  apos- 
A*  D*  tutized ; but  those  who  were  particularly  called  Lihri - 
laiici ,•  seem,  for  the  most  part,  to  have  avoided  giving 
proofs  of  their  rejection  of  Christianity, — ci:.  burning 
Ti,e",,J  incense  or  offering  sacrifices —by  purchasing  from  the 
LiMlatici.  Magistrates  certain  certificates,  which  declared,  that  the 
persons  named  in  them  had  confirmed  their  adherence 
to  the  system  of  Heathen  worship.  Many,  however, 
endured  with  fortitude  the  effects  of  this  dreadful, 
and  as  it  was  then  feared,  exterminating  Persecution. 
Many,  from  motives  of  precaution  and  policy,  took 
refuge  in  flight ; in  this  number,  among  others,  are  to 
be  reckoned.  Cyprian,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  and 
Gregory  ThaumaturguR. 

Martyrdom*  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  a detail  of 
particular  Martyrdoms.  In  their  trials,  the  Christians 
exhibited  great  fortitude.  The  conduct  of  the  Roman 
Governors  was  necessarily  varied  by  their  pecutiar 
habits  and  disposition.  A strong  disinclination  to  shed 
blood,  if  it  could  be  spared  consistently  with  their  own 
erroneous  notions,  is  often  manifest.  Again  and  again 
the  Judge  exhorted  the  accused  man  to  avoid  running 
wilfully  into  destruction,  and  it  was  not  till  a variety  of 
attempts  had  failed,  and  after  much  hesitation  and 
reluctance,  that  he  proceeded  to  put  into  execution 
the  Imperial  Decree.  How  long  the  violence  of  this 
Persecution  continued  cannot  be  accurately  determined. 
It  seems,  however,  to  have  subsided  in  a great  degree 
after  having  ruged  about  the  period  of  a year.  The 
troubles  which  distracted  the  Empire  probably  diverted 
tiie  Roman  rulers  from  the  prosecution  of  an  odious 
task.  Decius  himself,  if  the  Adi  of  Acacius  be  ge- 
nuine, occasionally  relaxed  his  severity  ;t  for,  smiling 
at  the  independent  spirit  of  the  Bishop,  he  released  him 
from  prison.  Yet  he  was  vigilant  in  his  attempts  to 
prevent  the  increase  of  the  Christian  Hierarchy,  and  the 
See  of  Rome,  which  had  remained  vacant  nearly  one 
year  and  a half,  was  not  filled  by  Cornelius  without  the 
apprehension  of  extreme  danger*! 
ft*  «wihi  ^ external  Persecution  expired,  internal  dissentions 
theLapacd.  nrose-  The  Lapsed,  anxious  to  be  readmitted  into 
the  Church,  without  the  established  course  of  pre- 
vious penance,  obtained  Letters  of  Peace,  by  which 
they  were  declared  worthy  of  living  again  received 
without  delay.  Some  of  the  Bishops  and  Presbyters 
were  willing  to  extend  to  them  the  pardon  which  they 
sought.  Cyprian,  however,  the  Bishop  of  Carthage, 
unmoved  by  the  authority  which  supported,  and  the 
earnestness  which  urged  their  claims,  powerfully  re- 
sisted an  indulgence,  which  he  believed  to  be  calcu- 
lated to  loosen  the  bonds  of  Ecclesiastical  discipline. 
And,  notwithstanding  the  strong  opposition  which  was 
olfered  to  his  efforts,  the  measures  of  necessary  severity 
were  finally  adopted. 

Gallut.  The  Persecution,  which  had  gradually  abated  till  the 
A.^D.  death  of  Decius,  was  renewed  by  Gsllus  and  Vo- 
251.  lusianus,  his  successors.  It  was  chiefly  directed  against 
the  Heads  of  the  Church,  some  of  whom  were  cast  into 
exile. § But,  independently  of  the  Imperial  Edicts,  the 


• Cyprian,  Ep.  14.  Ac.  Motheim,  tit  tub.  CAmt.  ante  CU>t. 
Afaj.  p.  479. 

f TiUrmonr,  Mim.  tom.  iii.  part  ii. 

J Kuttrb  Hut.  Eerie. i.  lili.  vjj  e.  39.  Cyprian,  Ep.  55. 

$ t>ion  v».  Atr,.  „p,  Kiueb,  //„/.  Ecctti.  lib.  rii.  c.  ] . Mush,  tic 
Ec6.  CJtrur.  p.  529. 


fury  of  the  people  was  again  kindled  against  the  Of  the 
Christians,  in  consequence  of  the  sufferings  arising  Chrioiaa 
from  the  double  calamity  of  a pestilence  and  a famine, 

The  Tracts  of  Cyprian  to  console  his  afflicted  brethren,  t'enturv. 
and  to  reprove  their  incensed  enemies,  are  evidently 
written  under  the  influence  of  great  emotion,  which  From 
betrayed  his  ardent  mind  from  the  simple  expressions  a.  d. 

of  piety  and  courage  into  the  dangerous  extremes  of  211. 

enthusiasm  and  virulence.  But  it  would  tend  to  to 
soften  the  unwarrantable  harshness  with  which  the  313. 
language  of  the  ancient  Christians  has  been  censured  Jf*1*  ol 
in  modem  days,  if  we  were  more  careful  to  connect  our  L7PrJiUV 
examination  of  their  expressions,  with  a just  view  of 
their  peculiar  situation.  It  cannot  surely  excite  our  Expectation 
surprise  that,  under  a complication  of  calamities,  severe  at  t * U«y 
and  unrelenting— the  havoc  of  a consuming  disease,  ou 
the  one  hand,  and  the  fierceness  of  inflamed  Persecutors  mc,lt' 
on  the  other — the  devout  disciple  should  have  imagined, 
that  he  perceived  in  these  various  evils  the  prognostics 
of  the  approaching  era!  of  created  things.  All  Nature 
seemed  to  him  to  give  testimony  of  her  hastening  dis- 
solution : the  winter-ruin  was  no  longer  so  copious  as 
to  nourish  the  seed,  the  summer-sun  denied  its  usual 
heat  in  maturing  the  harvest;  the  temperature  of  the 
Spring  had  lost  its  beauty,  and  autumn  hud  ceased  to 
abound  in  fruit ; the  ruce  of  cultivators  was  diminished, 
camps  were  growing  empty  lor  want  of  soldiers,  and 
the  sea  was  not  covered,  as  formerly,  with  mariners ; 
skill  in  Arts  was  fast  declining ; discipline  in  Morals 
was  dying  away;  decay  was  sUini|>ed  on  every’  feature 
of  the  material  world,  its  powers  were  languid  and 
exhausted,*  and  its  whole  frame  proclaimed  that  the 
great  Day  of  Judgment  was  at  hand.  This,  it  is  true, 
was  the  languuge  of  exaggeration  : but  it  flowed  from 
a strong  Faith  in  the  promises  of  Christianity,  and, 
addressed  as  it  was  to  bitter  enemies,  its  descriptions 
must,  at  least,  have  carried  some  appearance  of  pro- 
bability from  the  aspect  of  circumstances  in  the  Country 
wherein  they  were  made. 

A feeling  of  deep  injury  will  explain,  but  not  jus-  Cyprian’s 
tify,  the  vehemence  with  which  Cyprian  attacks  the  Tract  to 
private  life  of  Demetriun,  a |>erson  charged  with  some  Bsroetriao 
office  of  authority,  which  he  exercised  with  extreme 
rigour  against  the  Christians.  Intemperate  censure 
was  calculated  rather  to  irritate  than  to  convince : 
it  might  effect  much  mischief,  it  could  produce  no 
benefit 


• The  notion  that  the  frame  of  the  world  showed  eridnnt  mark*  wf 
being  prawn  old  and  feeble,  impaired  and  worn  out,  wa*  maintained 
by  the  Epicurean*: 

Jamtjy*  arlro  fracta  tit  tetat,  rjftetat^ne  TrlLti 
Fix  ammaba  parea  crcat,  qatr  vyncta  creavit 
Sac/a,  dedihjue  ferantm  in yentia  cur  para  partu. 

• •••«•• 

/fit  a (Telia*  ) drdit  duicni  fortui  ft  pttbn/a  ltd  a ; 

Qtue  nunc  vur  no* fro  grandest  unt  aucltt  tatnife  S 
Gtnterimmqvf  /«*•#■*,  ft  vtret  afncu/rtrym 
Cuu/inmMi,  ferry m rix  area  sypprdttati : 

L'l/uc  ntlett  pereunt  ftrtus,  ttugcMti/ur  tainm. 

Janyftte  caput  tjuanamt  grand, t tuipiml  aratcr 
Crebnui  tnvttitum  magnum  cetidtme  /uburtm  ; 

Et  cm m temfetra  fempunbut  prtnentia  ctenfert 
Prattertlii,  iaudnt  fotlunat  nr pe  parentis ; 

Et  crepui,  rmtu/uum  ffenui  ut,  ptefate  rr pit  turn, 
perfunle  angustn  ttdemnt Jlmbus  trewn, 

Cum  mi  mi  r curl  agri  muttu  mu,  tut  ante  mrtttm  ; 

Aw  tenet,  outrun  pautalim  tabrtcere,  et  ire 
Ad  ivopulum  ipalm  trtatii  defemm  rrtmta. 

Lucre*,  lib.  ii.  1149 — 1171. 
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It  must  also  be  regretted,  that  the  Christiana  should 
have  so  injudiciously  resorted  to  arguments  against 
their  adversaries,  which  were  constantly  employed 
against  themselves.  They  presumed  to  ascribe  all 
public  calamities  to  the  displeasure  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, which  the  conduct  of*  the  Heathen  world  had 
drawn  down.  44  You  complain,''  says  the  Christian 
advocate,  “ that  these  misfortunes  take  place,  because 
your  Gods  are  not  worshipped  by  tu;  but  we  answer, 
that  they  happen  because  the  true  God  is  not  wor- 
shipped by  you."  Again,  “ If  your  Gods  are  really 
powerful,  let  them  arise  in  their  defence,  let  them 
vindicate  their  majesty  ; or  what  con  they  do  for  those 
who  pay  them  worship,  if  they  cannot  avenge  them- 
selves upon  such  as  refuse  it?"  The  Philosophic 
Pagans  would  naturally  object,  that  if  these  events 
were  proofs  of  the  immediate  interposition  of  the  Deity 
against  them,  it  was  difficult  to  account  for  the  fact, 
that  Plague  and  Famine  fell  upon  the  most 
pious  and  eminent  Christians,  as  well  as  upon  their 
persecutors.*  And  the  less  enlightened  class  would 
continue  to  ascribe  the  general  misfortunes  of  an  Em- 
pire, once  flourishing,  and  the  peculiar  afflictions  which 
opprened  them,  to  the  neglect  of  their  ancient  Re- 
ligion. t The  argument  which  the  Christian,  at  least 
the  reflecting  and  devout  Christian,  derived  from  the 
patience  and  resignation  with  which  he  submitted  to 
the  will  of  God,  was  entitled  to  more  consideration. 
While  the  Pagans  are  represented  as  being  loud  in 
their  complaints  under  the  pressure  of  evil,  the  Chris- 
tian supported  it  without  murmurs,  looking  forward, 
with  the  beautiful  stillness  of  Religious  confidence,  to  the 
final  accomplishment  of  the  Divine  worth  in  the  re- 
wards of  a future  life.  And,  rememltering  the  emphatic 
language  of  Scripture,  he  declared  that  though  the 
fig-tree  should  put  forth  no  blossom,  and  the  vine 
should  hear  no  fruit,  though  the  labour  of  the  olive 
should  fail,  and  fields  should  yield  no  meat,  though  the 
flock  should  be  cut  off  from  the  fold,  and  there  should 
be  no  herd  in  the  stalls — yet  would  he  rejoice  in  the 
Lord,  un<l  joy  in  the  God  of  his  salvation. 

The  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Valerian  was,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  auspicious  to  the  Christians.  So  affec- 
tionately dis]>oseri  towards  them  was  the  new  Emperor, 
that  his  household  was  filled  with  Believers,  and  com- 
pared to  a Church  of  God.? 

It  is  our  painful  task,  however,  to  pass  from  external 
peace  to  internal  disputes.  ‘Die  propriety  of  rebap- 
tizing such  persons  as  had  received  Baptism  from  He- 
retic*, was  warmly  discussed.  No  fixed  rule  had  been 
adopted ; but  it  appears  to  have  been  an  uncient  practice 
ill  the  European  Churches,  without  the  repetition  of  this 
ordinance,  to  readmit  them  on  their  receiving  the  im- 


•  See  Diony*.  Ales.  «p.  Euieb.  lib.  vii.  c.  22.  The  lender  solici- 
tude with  which  the  Christiana  ministered  to  the  wants  of  the  sick, 
at  lime-*  when  the  Plague  raged,  exposed  them  in  a high  degree  to 
ihe  contagion.  Priext*  and  Deacon*,  and  the  mn*t  det-oul  members 
of  the  Church,  fell  victims  to  their  affectionate  zeal.  While  Ihe  l*»- 
guns  fled  from  their  di«eatcd,  flung  them  half-dead  into  the  streets, 
sod  fear*  1 to  pay  them  the  rites  of  sepulture,  the  Christians  em- 
braced the  bodies  of  the  Saints,  dosed  their  eyes  end  bore  them, 
with  every  mark  of  respect  and  deceocy,  to  (he  grs>e.  lb  id.  Comp. 
Tertull.  A pot,  e.  41. 

♦ See  also  Bishop  Kaye,  on  Tertu'fian,  p.  127,  128.  Rajle  ban 
collected  curious  instances  of  this  tendency  in  the  party  ia  power,  to 
charge  their  enemies  with  misfortunes  arising  from  natural  calamities. 
Dfd  Hut.  Art.  rrrymiM. 

I Eu»«h.  Hut.  Ecaln.  lib.  rii.  t,  10. 
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position  of  hands,  accompanied  with  prayers.  But  in  Of  the 
Africa.  Agrippinus,  Bishop  of  Cartilage,  had  enforced, 
by  the  authority  of  a Synod,  the  necessity  of  renewing  j0  ^nird 
the  rite;  and  the  same  custom  had  prevailed  in  Cappa-  Century, 
doeia,  and  probably  in  the  other  Eastern  Churches. 

Cyprian  was  determined  to  resist  any  relaxation  of  dis-  From 
cipline,  and  especially  one  which  hud  the  appearance  of  a.  d. 
recognising  the  validity  of  heretical  Baptism.  His  211. 
sentiments  were  confirmed  by  two  Councils  of  African  ,u 
Bishops,  and  their  decision  was  transmitted  to  Stephen,  313. 
Bishop  of  Rome,  who  maintained  a contrary  opinion 
with  unbecoming  vehemence  and  bitterness.  Indignant 
at  this  opposition,  Stephen  not  merely  refused  to  receive 
the  two  Bishops,  who  brought  to  Rome  the  account  of 
these  proceedings,  but  forbad  the  Members  of  the 
Church  from  discharging  towards  them  the  common 
offices  of  hospitality ; and  iu  his  Letters,  after  rejecting 
the  decree  of  the  Council,  called  by  Cyprian,  declared 
that  he  would  not  hold  communion  with  such  African 
and  Asiatic  Bishops,  as  continued  to  denounce  a practice 
which  the  tradition  of  his  Church  had  sanctioned.  In 
consequence,  a third  Council,  consisting  of  eighty-five 
Bishops,  was  summoned  by  Cyprian  from  Ihe  three 
Provinces  of  Africa.  Nmnidia,  and  Mauritania;  undthe 
determinations  of  the  two  preceding  Councils  were  again 
unanimously  confirmed.  The  issue  of  the  dispute 
conducted  with  great  force  on  one  side,  and  much 
uncharitahleness  on  the  other,  is  not  related  ; Itoth 
parties,  however,  seem  to  have  retained  their  opinions : 
but,  in  after  times,  the  majority  of  the  African  and 
Eastern  Bishops  retracted  their  decrees,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  Stephen  was  generally  followed.* 

The  state  of  the  Christians,  during  the  entire  period  Persecution 
previous  to  the  Civil  establishment  of  their  Religion,  was 
sometimes  free  from  the  actual  exercise  of  violence,  hut 
was  ever,  in  the  highest  degree,  precarious  and  uncertain. 

In  the  reign  now  under  consideration  they  were  doomed 
to  experience  a sudden  transition  from  extreme  favour 
to  extreme  severity.  Valerian,  a Prince  of  mild  and 
benevolent  disposition,  had,  at  first,  treated  them  with 
more  kindness  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  not  except- 
ing those  who  had  been  suspected  of  having  privately 
embraced  the  Christian  Faith.  His  sentiments  and 
feelings  on  this  subject  soon  underwent  an  extraordi- 
nary change,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  real 
cause.  The  wishes  of  the  powerful  are  no  loss  variable 
than  violent, t By  the  Christians  this  alienation  was  Cause*, 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  Macrianus,  a man  who 
soyglit,  in  the  mysteries  of  superstition,  the  means  of 
accomplishing  his  ambitious  projects.  He  is  repre- 
sented us  having  contracted  enmity  against  the  Chris- 
tians, in  consequence  of  their  opposition  to  magical 
rites,?  and  as  having  advised  the  Emperor  to  inspect 
the  entrails  of  new-born  infants,  and  to  engage  iu  the 
performance  of  strange  and  barbarous  ceremonies. § 

But,  without  denying  that  the  bigotry  of  Macrianus 
may  have  powerfully  affected  the  plans  of  Valerian,  and 
contributed  to  blight  the  fair  prospect  which  the  opening 


• Euteblib  vii.  e 2 — 6.  8 — 10.  Cyprian, Kyitt  13.niUnlxuaminm. 

See  Mmlieha,  tit  Rrb.  Ckrut  ante  A/»j.  p.  M3 — 647. 

t roJmn<atr»,  ptrrtrmque,  wt  vrkrmrntrt  aunt,  ttc  mobtlra, 

»<Tf.ryur  ipair  nbt  arlvrrur.  Sallu-I  Juymrtk  Brit. 

* The  IVnerulian  by  the  Hnihnn  i«  frequently  ascribed  to  the 
oppo«.iiMwi  whirb  the  practice  of  Magic  experienced  from  the  Chris- 
tiaan. KiMeb.  Hut  Kcrtn,  lib.  xiii,  c.  14,  Ac. 

f Dionyx.  Almixlr.  rp.  aU  I’frm.  ay.  Ewrb.  lib.  vii.  t 10. 
Mo-hcnii,  Ur  Rti>.  Ckrut.  p.  6-18. 
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Hwtory.  of  his  reign  presented,  we  ought  carefully  to  remember, 

' that  the  early  Christians  were  too  apt  to  impute 
motives  for  which  there  existed  no  stronger  authority 
than  popular  reports ; and  that  they,  iu  fact, 
had  not  often  the  opportunities  requisite  for  a calm 
investigation  of  the  complicated  machinery  of  Court 
Politics.  But  whatever  circumstances  might  have  con- 
spired to  bias  the  mind  of  Valerian,  the  progressive 
detail  of  his  Persecution  seems  to  us,  at  least,  to  prove 
that  his  object  was  not  to  gratify  private  malice,  but  to 
effect  an  intercommunity  of  Religions,  and  to  facilitate 
this  design  by  removing  the  chief  rulers  of  the  new  Sect. 

The  first  attempts  of  Valerian*  bear  no  marks  of  that 
barbarity,  which  distinguished  the  conduct  of  those, 
whose  object  was  not  to  unite,  but  to  extirpate.  The 
order,  addressed  to  Aspasius  Patemas,  Proconsul  of 
Africa,  was,  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  Religious 
ceremonies  of  the  Romans.  Hence  it  is,  probably,  that 
ASmilian,  Governor  of  Egypt,  proposed  to  Dionysiusf  to 
worship  his  own  God,  together  with  the  Gods  of  Pa- 
ganism. For  the  great  maxim  of  ancient  Government 
was,  as  we  have  already  observed,  whilst  it  left  private 
judgment  free,  to  require  a public  expression  of  adhe- 
rence to  the  established  system.  The  Imperial  Letters 
also  prohibited  all  public  Assemblies,  and,  in  particular, 
denied  the  Christians  the  enjoyment  of  those  cemete- 
ries, or  places,  wherein  the  Martyrs  were  buried,  and 
to  which  multitudes  were,  in  consequence,  not  unfre- 
quently  drawn  together. 

The  punishment  inflicted  on  those,  who  refused  to 
comply  with  the  Roman  ceremonies,  was  simply  exile. 
And  the  Decree  was  directed  speciflcally,  or  rather 
solely,  against  the  Bishops  and  Presbyters.  Among 
these,  Cyprian,  and  Dionysius^  of  Alexandria,  were  sent 
into  banishment.  A severer  sentence  awaited  those 
who,  in  violation  of  this  Decree,  should  continue  to 
hold  meetings,  or  to  frequent  cemeteries.  It  has  been 
remarked,  that  one  of  the  best  of  the  Roman  Emperors 
Minblit*  of  f*4baed  to  incorporate  a Company  even  of  an  inconsi- 
*en.  derahle  number  of  men,  and  for  purposes,  too,  of  un- 
questionable utility. & All  associations  were  viewed  with 
distrust  and  apprehension.  The  fixed  congregations  of 
bodies  so  large,  so  united,  and  so  independent,  as  com- 
posed the  Christian  Churches,  were,  probably,  beginning 
to  excite,  even  in  a pacific  breast,  some  feelings  of 
alarm.  From  the  tombs  of  their  Martyrs,  over  which 
they  poured  their  fervent  prayers,  it  was  feared  that  they 
might  return  with  renewed  zeal,  or,  according  to  Pagan 
notions,  with  confirmed  obstinacy.  Against  all  s^ch, 
therefore,  as  infringed  this  clause,  the  punishment  of 
death  was  denounced  : and  to  this  cause  we  must  assign 
the  occasional  severities  which  were  exercised  even  on 

• Thi*  is  irckoord  the  eighth  Persecution,  by  Sulpiriu*  Sevtnis, 
(lib.  ii.  c.  32  ) Ororius,  (lib.  vii.  c.  22.)  and  Augustine,  (Ut  do. 
J)n,  lib.  xriii.  c.  52.) 

t See  his  Letters  to  s llisbop  earned  Germanic*,  in  Euseb.  Hitt. 
Eectea.  lib.  vli.  C.  II. 

$ Dionysius  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  his  banishment, 
first  to  Cephro,  in  Libya,  and  thence,  in  consequence  of  the 
crowds  of  followers  whom  he  drew  together,  to  the  more  distant  and 
desert  regions  of  Mareoti*.  In  whatever  spot,  howrrer  dreary  its 
aspect,  or  remote  its  situation,  the  Christian  eiile  was  fixed,  timber 
the  solicitude  of  his  brethren  induced  them,  through  imminent  dangers, 
to  repair.  To  visit,  console,  and  assist  the  imprisoned,  as  well  as  to 
inter  the  martyred,  such  were  the  objects  which,  notwithst  lading  the 
prohibitions  of  the  Roman  Governors,  were  deemed  too  important  to 
He  neglected  on  any  consideration.  (Dtonys.  Alex.  mp.  Euseb.  Hut. 
EcrJrt.  lib.  vii.  e.  11.) 

$ PtiB.  Ep.  lib.*,  ep.  42, 43. 


Alarm  ex- 
cited by 
large  As- 


the  inferior  members  of  various  ranks  in  the  Christian  Of  the 
community.  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  nature  of  Christian 
Valerian’s  Persecution  in  its  first  stage.  It  required  inCll^|k,jr<J 
the  Chiefs  of  the  Church  to  unite  their  worship  with  Century^ 
that  of  the  State,  under  pain  of  banishment,  and  it  forbad  ^ _~L 
the  people  from  collecting  together.  Thus  the  Chiefs  Knm 

being  banished,  and  the  means  of  re-electing  them  a.  t>. 
precluded,  it  was  expected  that  Christianity  would  211. 
gradually  die  away.  to 

The  first  Edict  of  Valerian  appears  to  have  failed  of  313. 
producing  the  desired  effect.  The  Christians  continued  k*c«»d  year 
to  throng  to  the  prisons  of  their  revered  teacher*,  and  ^mT*  iw 
derived  Ircsh  ardour  from  their  example  and  their  dis- 
courses.  Thus  it  was  of  little  avail  to  guard  the  pre-  C*u*e*  of 
cincts  of  the  cemeteriea  with  armed  bands,  if  the  very  in- 
scenes  of  punishment  contributed  to  stimulate  rather 
than  to  deter,  and  to  increase  rather  than  to  diminish,  ‘ 1 
the  Christian  population.  The  other  Orders  of  the 
Clergy,  doubtless,  supplied  the  absence  of  the  Bishops, 
and  the  organization  of  the  new  Body  was  varied,  but 
not  dissolved.  The  Bishops  Loo,  though  suffering  under 
the  actual  operation  of  the  Imperial  Edict,  and  threat- 
ened with  the  heaviest  infliction  which  the  violation  of 
its  provisions  could  call  down,  with  unabated,  perhaps, 
with  too  precipitate  zeal,  encouraged  the  assemblages 
of  the  people,  and  pursued  the  great  work  of  Gentile 
conversion.*  But,  be  the  cause  what  it  may,  it  is  ma-  E l»c«. 
nifesi  that  the  indignation  of  the  Emperor  was  violently 
raised  from  the  severe  Rescript  which  he  subsequently 
addressed  to  the  Senate,  and  issued  to  the  Provincial 
Governors.  By  this  he  ordered  that  Bishops,  Presbyters, 
and  Deacons  should  be  put  to  death  without  delay ; 
that  Senators  and  men  of  rank,  and  Roman  Knights 
should  be  stript  of  their  dignity  and  of  their  property  ; 
and  if  they  still  continued  to  lie  Christians,  should  bo 
beheaded  ; that  matrons  should  be  deprived  of  their 
goods  and  banished  ; that  the  Ceemruini  (probably  the 
Emperor's  household)  who  either  had  confessed,  or 
should  afterwards  confess,  should  lose  their  property  by 
confiscation,  and  should  lie  sent,  bound  in  chains,  to 
work,  in  the  manner  of  slaves,  on  the  Emperor's  estate,  t 
From  this  Decree  it  may  very  justly  be  iuferred,  that  Remark*, 
persons  of  considerable  influence  professed  the  Christian 
Religion.  It  may  also  he  remarked,  that  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  mass  of  Christians  of  subordinate  rank. 

And  hence,  in  the  accounts  still  extant  of  the  Martyrdoms 
of  that  period,  the  lower  Orders  may  be,  in  general, 
observed  to  have  been  unmolested  spectators ; except 
when  their  own  attachment  to  Religion  urged  them  on 
to  participate  in  the  sufferings  of  its  preachers,  or  when 
some  particular  Governor  exceeded  the  limits  of  his 
powers,  or,  lastly,  when  they  reduced  the  Magistrate 
to  the  necessity  of  executing  the  ancient  penal  laws, 
which,  though  suffered  to  slumber  in  consequence  of 
later  edicts,  were,  as  yet,  not  formally  annulled. 

Several  accounts  of  the  Martyrdoms  which  took  Martyrdom 
place  in  this  Persecution,  still  remain  ; but  the  authority  of  Cyprian 
of  many  of  these  documents  may  reasonably  be  called 
in  question.  The  most  remarkable  persons  who  fell 
victims  were,  Sixtus,  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  Laurentius, 
a Deacon,  who  was  consumed  by  a slow  fire,  and  Cy- 
prian, Bishop  of  Carthage.  Of  the  last,  the  prominent  . 
part  which  he  bore  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  re- 
quires that  we  should  offer  a more  particular  description. 

* See  Dioays.  Alei.  ap.  Euseb.  Hut.  Eedtt.  lib.  vii.  c.  11. 

+ Cyprian,  Ep.  £2. 
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Cyprian,  who  had  returned  from  exile,  was  living  in  his 
gardens  near  Carthage,  not  unprepared  for  the  fate 
which  he  was  conscious  would  await  him,  when  he  was 
apprehended  by  two  officers  of  the  Proconsul  of  Africa, 
Galcrius  Maximus.  These  officers  placed  him  in  a 
chariot  between  themselves,  and  conveyed  him  to  Sexti, 
n place  about  six  miles  from  Carthage,  where  the 
Proconsul  then  resided  lor  the  recovery  of  his  health. 
In  consequence  of  some  occupation,  he  was  carried 
back  to  the  house  of  the  chief  officer,  and  the  consi- 
deration of  his  case  was  deferred  till  the  ensuing  day. 
The  intelligence  was  soon  widely  circulated,  and  great 
numbers,  from  all  parts  of  Carthage,  thronged  together 
to  witness  the  scene.  The  excellent  character  of  the 
Bishop,  and  the  beneficence  with  which  he  had  attended 
to  those  who,  on  a late  occasion,  had  been  afflicted  by 
the  Plague,  conspired  to  ensure  for  him  the  respect  of 
all  ranks ; and  his  present  situation,  whilst  it  animated 
the  courage  of  the  faithful,  excited  the  compassion  of 
the  unbelieving.  The  treatment,  which  he  experienced 
from  his  guard,  was  mild  and  considerate ; his  friends 
were  allowed  to  remain  with  him  as  usual,  and  the 
crowd  passed  the  whole  night,  in  anxious  suspense, 
before  the  door  of  the  house.  In  the  morning  he  was 
led  to  the  Prtrtorium,  attended  by  a vast  multitude  ; 
und,  till  the  arrival  of  the  Proconsul,  he  waited  in  a 
private  place  and  rested  himself  on  a seat,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  covered  with  linen,  that,  adds  the  narrator, 
14  even  under  the  stroke  of  death  he  might  still  enjoy  the 
honours  of  Episcopacy."  On  the  arrival  of  the  Pro- 
consul,  he  delivered,  in  answer  to  the  interrogatories, 
his  name  and  office,  but  resolutely  refused  to  obey  the 
Imperial  mandate  which  enjoined  sacrifice  to  the  Gods. 
The  Proconsul  exhorted  him  to  consider  the  conse- 
quences of  his  refusal,  and,  at  length,  having  deliberated 
with  his  Council,  pronounced,  with  reluctance,  the  sen- 
tence of  death  in  terms  like  the  following.  **  You  have 
live  cl  with  a sacrilegious  disposition  a long  time;  you 
have  drawn  together  great  numbers  into  the  same  im- 
pious conspiracy ; you  have  shown  yourself  an  enemy 
to  the  Roman  Gods  and  their  sacred  laws,  nor  have  our 
holy  Princes  been  able  to  recall  you  to  the  observance 
of  their  ceremonies.  Therefore,  as  you  ore  convicted 
of  being  the  ringleader  of  most  nefarious  criminals, 
you  shall  be  made  an  example  to  those  whom  you 
have  associated  with  yourself  in  this  impious  course, 
and  by  your  blood  shall  discipline  be  sanctioned." 
Having  uttered  these  words,  he  read  the  Decree  from 
a tablet ; *’  It  is  our  pleasure,  that  Thascius  Cvprianus 
be  put  to  death  by  the  sword."  Cyprian  exclaimed, 
" God  be  praised and  the  crowd  of  his  brethren  tu- 
multuously cried,  “ Let  us,  loo,  be  beheaded  with  him," 
and  followed  in  a numerous  body.  He  was  led  into  a 
wide  plain,  thick  set  with  trees,  on  the  boughs  of  which 
many  of  the  spectators,  who  filled  the  spot,  had  eagerly 
climbed.  The  Deacons  and  Presbyters  were  present ; 
and  his  brethren  spread  linen  on  the  ground  to  receive 
his  blood.  Cyprian  laid  aside  his  cloak,  and  fell  on  his 
knees  and  prayed  ; then  put  off  his  Dalmatic  or  under 
garment,  aud  remained  in  Ins  shirt ; and,  having  ordered 
five  and  twenty  pieces  of  gold  to  be  given  to  the  exe- 
cutioner, he  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  and  his 
head  was  severed  from  liis  body.  His  corpse  was  de- 
posited near  the  spot,  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the 
Gentiles  ; but  at  night  it  was  removed,  with  lights  and 
torches,  in  solemn  procession,  and  interred  in  the 
cemetery  of  Macrobius  Candidianus,  a Procurator. 


Thus  died  Cyprian,  the  first,  it  is  said,  of  the  nume-  Of  the 
rous  Bishops  of  Carthage  who  suffered  Martyrdom.  The  Chrtsiiaa 
above  account  is  drawn  from  the  Proconsular  Acts,  . . 

....  - J in  the  lltrq 

which  have  every  appearance  of  genuineness,  and 
from  the  Life  of  Cyprian,  written,  it  must  be  observed,  i v-»_> 
in  a highly  rhetorical  style,  which  is  far  from  producing  From 
the  intended  impression,  by  Pontius,  his  Deacon,  who  a.  d. 

was  present  in  this  affecting  scene.  We  have  thus  211. 

largely  detailed  the  circumstances  of  this  Martyrdom, 
because  it  is  calculated  to  give  the  reader  a correct  313. 
notion  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Romans  and  the  Chris-  j*,orce  ^ 
tians  at  this  period,  and  to  suggest  various  reflections  account* 
on  the  reaped  paid  to  Episcopal  dignity,  and  the  in-  aod  re-* 
creasing  veneration  attending  Martyrdom,  which  it  is  marks, 
unnecessary  that  we  should  point  out. 

That  the  Persecution  of  Valerian  continued  three 
years  and  a half,  has  been  deduced  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  applies  to  him 
the  passage  in  the  Apocalypse :* — “And  there  was 
given  unto  him  a mouth  speaking  great  things  and 
blasphemies ; and  power  was  given  unto  him  to  con- 
tinue forty  and  two  months/’  The  capture  of  Valerian 
by  the  Persians,  was  the  signal  of  tranquillity. 

Gallienus.  by  his  Rescripts  of  universal  application,  Oallkaus. 
permitted  the  Bishops  to  renew  the  duties  of  their  offices  A-  D* 
without  molestation,  and  restored  to  the  Christians  the  , ^80- 
enjoyment  of  the  cemeteries. t Yet  that  the  ancient 
penal  laws,  against  such  as  refused  to  comply  with  the  pen°|  la'WJ 
established  ceremonies  of  Religion,  when  formally  re-  Doi  abro- 
qui  red,  were  not  repealed,  the  following  instance  will  serve  g*ied . 
to  prove.  In  Cs-sarea  of  Palestine,  at  a moment  of  deep  Nariyrdom 
tranquillity,  Marinus  a man  distinguished  by  his  wealth  of  Mannus. 
and  high  birth,  was  on  the  point  of  receiving  the  dignity 
of  Centurion,  when  the  next  candidate  for  the  vacaut 
place  objected  to  his  nomination,  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  a Christian,  and  refused  to  sacrifice  to  the 
Emperors.  The  Judge,  astonished  at  the  accusation, 
interrogated  Marinus  on  the  subject  of  his  Religion, 
and,  observing  that  he  confessed  himself  to  be  a Chris- 
tian, allowed  him  three  hours  to  consider  whether  he 
would  persist  in  this  profession.  On  leaving  the  Court, 
Theotecnus,  Bishop  of  the  town,  having  joined  him,  led 
him  gradually  into  the  Church,  placed  him  before  the 
altar,  and  having  pointed  out  on  one  hand  the  sword, 
which  hung  at  his  side,  and  on  the  other  the  Gospel, 
he  bade  him  choose  which  of  the  two  he  preferred.  As 
Marinus  unhesitatingly  laid  his  hand  on  the  book,  he 
was  briefly  exhorted  by  the  Bishop  to  adhere  to  his 
choice  ; and  when  lie  left  the  Church,  the  time  of  delibe- 
ration being  elapsed,  he  was  summoned  before  the 
Tribunal,  maintained  the  faith  with  renewed  alacrity, 
and  was  beheaded. J Astyrius,  a Roman  Senator  of 
eminence,  took  mi  his  shoulders  the  corpse  of  the 
Martyr,  and  paid  it  the  last  honours. § This  action 
appears  not  to  have  subjected  him  to  punishment;  pro- 
bably his  rank,  and  the  high  favour  of  the  Emperors 
which  he  enjoyed,  deterred  accusers. 

In  the  eight  years  during  which  Gallienus  the  two  Cliudius. 
years  during  which  Claudius  ruled,  and  in  the  first  four 
of  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  the  Christians  in  general,  Aureiite- 
were  undisturbed.  But  in  the  fifth  year,  Aureliun, 
either  at  the  impulse  of  some  unknown  adviser,  or  from 


• Ch.  xiii.  m.  5. 

f Eufrtb.  Hut.  Emin.  lib.  vil.  C.  13. 
J 7M.  c.  15. 
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the  influence  of  his  own  strongly  superstitious  feelings, 
determined  to  raise  a Persecution,*  which  was  expected 
to  be  severe.  But  the  hand  of  death  arrested  him.  as 
it  were,  in  the  act  of  subscribing  the  Edicts  against  the 
Church ; and  the  effects  of  his  anger  were,  probably, 
hut  little,  if  at  all,  experienced.  After  the  murder  of 
Aurelian,  the  Christians,  with  a tew  partial  exceptions, 
continued  uninjured  nearly  to  the  end  of  this 
century. 

During  Uie  first  eighteen  years  of  his  reign,  Diocle- 
tian exhibited  no  symptoms  of  a disposition  to  disturb 
the  prosperity  of  his  Christian  subjects.  Religious 
conviction  was  gaining  fast  on  the  minds  of  the  incre- 
dulous, or  a more  enlarged  policy  was  gradually  ex- 
tending its  influence.  The  reputation  of  the  new  Sect 
was  considerably  raised,  and  procured  for  its  members 
not  merely  protection  against  violence,  but  a peculiur 
exemption  from  the  performance  of  such  duties  as  were 
incompatible  with  their  Religious  tenets.  When  ill- 
trusted  with  Provincial  Governments,  they  were  released 
from  the  usual  obligation  of  assisting  at  sacrifices  to 
the  Gods  and  the  Emperor.  The  Imperial  household 
were  permitted  to  exercise  their  Religion  with  the  most 
undisguised  freedom.  The  wife  and  the  daughter  of 
the  Emperor  appear,  in  some  degree,  to  have  imbibed 
the  principles  of  Christianity.  The  most  marked  favour 
and  affection  were  shown  towards  (he  Bishops,  not 
merely  by  private  persons,  but  by  the  Roman  Governors; 
and  conversions  increased  with  so  much  rapidity,  that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  erect  new  and  spacious  Churches 
throughout  all  the  Cities  of  the  Empire.  Hut  it  is  again 
the  melancholy  duty  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Historian  to 
mark,  amid  the  lustre  of  surrounding  prosperity,  the 
shades  which  fall  on  the  interior  of  the  Christian  state. 
Sloth  and  negligence,  envy  and  hitter  calumny,  and  u 
.spirit  of  factious  ambition,  which  pervaded  the  higher 
Orders  of  the  hierarchy,  are  umong  the  numerous  proofs 
of  degeneracy,  which  the  writings  of  Eusebius  pathe- 
tically, but,  perhaps,  to  a certain  extent,  rhetorically 
display.} 

The  mildness  of  Diocletian  entered  not  into  the 
character  of  his  harsh  and  unfeeling  associate,  Maxi- 
miumis  llerculius.  Actuated  by  deep  hostility,  which 
ignorance  and  superstition  had  nursed,  against  the 
Christian  faith,  lie  could  easily  indulge  in  cruelty  with- 
out expressly  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  general  spirit 
of  toleration  which  then  existed.  One  instance  of  se- 
verity is  however,  cited,  which  can  hardly  be  esta- 
blished by  evidence  sufficient  to  command  our  belief. 

It  is  pretended  that  Maximiauus  llerculius  brought 
from  the  East  a Legion,  culled  the  Thebean  Legion, 
consisting  entirely  of  Christians,  which  he  intended  lo 
employ  against  the  Gauls.  Ou  his  march,  the  Emperor 
wished  to  oblige  his  army  to  sacrifice  to  the  Gods,  or, 
according  to  other  writers,  to  persecute  the  Christians. 
On  I he  refusal  of  this  Legion,  he  ordered  them  to  be 
decimated ; and,  finding  (hut  the  example  of  the  suf- 
ferers produced  no  impression,  he  repeated  the  punish- 
ment of  decimulion,  but  was  unable  to  enforce  obe- 
dience. Exasperated  at  this  inflexibility,  he  caused  the 
whole  Legion  to  be  mussacred.  The  soldiers  relin- 
quished their  arms  in  passive  resignation,  and  presented 

• F.uieb  lib.  vii.  c.  30.  Loclant,  de  M art,  Penrod.  c.  6,  &c. 

f Tli*  29th  ol  August,  a.  p.  2B4,  is  the  beginning  of  the  mn  of 
Martyrs,  which  is  still  in  w*t  among  the  Copt*  of  Egypt,  the  Ahyj. 
siniau*.  and  some  other  nations  of  Africa. 

J Euteb.  lib.  fin.  c.  I. 


Iheir  necks  to  the  executioners.  This  event  is  said  to  Of  ti  e 
have  taken  place  at  Agaunmn,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  < -hriMian 
and  is  sti  l honoured  by  the  Romish  Church.  The 
famous  Abbey  of  St.  Maurice,  is  so  called  after  the  Century, 
supposed  Captain  of  this  Legion- 

Such  is  the  account,  which  was  once  as  implicitly  Fran 

received,  as  it  is  now  generally  su*|>ected.  It  is  de-  a.  D. 

tailed  in  a letter,  attributed  to  Eucherius.  Bishop  of  211. 
Lvons,  who  professes  to  have  learnt  it  from  certain  *° 
persons,  who  declared  thul  they  had  heard  it  from  313. 
Isaac,  Bishop  of  Geneva,  who,  it  was  supposed,  had  ArKUH,«“nl* 
received  it  from  Theodore,  Bishop  of  Octodurum.*  Of  ll' 
this  relation  there  urc  two  copies ; the  first  was  pub- 
lished by  Surtax,  and,  umong  other  internal  proofs  of 
falsehood,  mentions  a period  posterior  to  Sigisinond, 

King  of  Burgundy,  who  lived,  at  the  lowest  computa- 
tion, sixty-six  years  later  than  Eucherius.  The  second 
copy,  free  from  this  anachronism  and  other  contradic- 
tions, was  subsequently  published  by  Chifllct,  who 
asserted  that  it  was  drawn  from  a very  ancient  manu- 
script in  the  Monastery  of  Mount  Jura.  'Die  relation 
was  attacked  with  great  learning  and  ingenuity  by  M. 

J.  du  Ilordieu,f  who  referred  it  to  some  Monk  of  the 
VII th  century. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  the  history  Date  of  the 
was  known  in  the  Vth  century.  From  a Homily  of  narrative. 
Avitus,}  published  by  Sirmond,  who  found  il  in  a Ma- 
nuscript of  unquestionable  antiquity,  it  appears  that  the  % 

anniversary  of  these  Martyrs  was,  in  his  time,  cele- 
brated in  the  Church  dedicated  to  them  at  Agnunum. 

It  is  evident,  then,  fore,  that  these  Act*  may  have  been 
written  about  the  time  of  Eucherius,  though  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  concluded,  from  the  style,  that  he  himself 
was  not  the  author. 

The  arguments,  which  invalidate  the  whole  narrative,  intern*! 
are  nearly  insurmountable.  The  improbability  of  a evidence. 
Legion  which  contained  six  thousand  Christians — the 
improbability  that  Maximian  should  have  drawn  it  from 
the  Eastern  extremity  of  the  Empire,  to  repress  a revolt 
ill  Gaul — the  improbability  that,  if  so  strong  a measure 
were  requisite,  he  should,  when  almost  in  the  very  pre- 
sence of  the  enemy,  destroy  a considerable  portion  of 
his  own  army — the  improbability  that,  even  under  these 
circumstances,  not  one  soldier  should  have  redeemed 
his  life  by  uti  act  of  obedience  to  the  orders  of  his  Com- 
mander, that  not  one  should  have  defended  himself 
with  the  arms  he  held,  that  not  one  should  have  escaped 
in  a country,  surrounded  by  woods  and  mountains, 
which  offered  the  meuns  of  safety — these  are  circum- 
stances which,  unless  supported  by  the  unequivocal  evi- 
dence of  competent  witnesses,  would  be  alone  sufficient 
to  excite  distrust,  if  not  total  disbelief,  in  the  mind  of 
the  inquirer.  But,  in  the  present  case,  they  arc  found 
in  u narrative,  which  was  not  published  till  more  than 


• If  Uiis  were  true,  it  woold  be  at  range  that  Ambrose,  Bishop  of 
Milan,  who  must  often  have  met  Theodor*.  his  Suffragan,  should  make 
no  nienlioa  of  this  event,  notwithstanding  hi*  veneration  for  Martyr* 
and  Relie*.  ( IhUivlh.  Hutton.  loin,  xxtvi.  p.  441.) 

♦ Hi*  work  it  entitled.  UairtariM  Critique  ri *r  le  Ynrtyrt  de 
la  /jyt’-n  TkrUnte,  1705.  The  English  tranvJalMxi,  which  ap. 
peared  in  1696,  was  made  from  the  Amber’*  MS.  M.  du  IVmliru 
was  induced  in  write  his  Dissertation,  by  the  drsgust  which  he  con- 
ceived at  the  honours  paid  by  the  Churr.n  of  Rome  to  the  mrmrrv  of 
the  The bea&  soldiers,  (c.  I.)  The  Martyrdom  wm  mainrmied  by 
Joseph  de  L'Isle. 

} The  title  of  the  Homily  it,  Ihtf*  in  iiatiJJca  Sn  whir  mm 
.tj/auHfMtium,  in  MNuna/iuNC  Mutt  at tent  ifitiui,  xrl  pastitme  Mur - 
lyrttm. 
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one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  (he  pretended  event 
took  place.  All  contemporary  writers  are  silent : the 
fact  is  not  mentioued,  nor  alluded  to,  by  Eusebius,  nor  by 
Sulpicius  Severua,  nor  by  Orosius,  nor  by  the  poet  l*ru- 
dentius,  nor  by  Lactantius ; all  of  whom  have  written 
of  the  Martyrdoms,  which  reflected  lustre  on  the 
name  of  Christian;  and  the  last,  in  particular,  had 
resided  in  (iaul  not  more  than  thirty  years  after  the 
remarkable  occurrence  which  is  said  to  have  happened 
in  that  Country.  Omitting  the  arguments  which  result 
from  the  difficulty  of  assigning  this  pretended  Martyr- 
dom to  any  local  or  general  Persecution,  we  are  inclined 
to  an  opinion  that  the  tradition  may  have  originated  in 
some  really  severe  punishment  nr  certain  Christians  in 
the  Roman  army.  The  Greek  Martyrologies  celebrate 
one  Maurice,  a Tribune,  whom  Maximian  put  to  death, 
together  with  seventy  soldiers,  at  Apamaea,  in  Syria, 
the  Department  over  which  he  presided.  It  has 
been  conjectured,  with  great  probability,  that  the  sup- 
posed Maurice  of  Agaunum  is  (lie  same  person,  and 
that  the  Roman  relater  transferred  the  scene  from  the 
East  to  Gaul,  and  enriched  the  detail  with  that  variety 
of  improbahle  additions,  which  frequently  attends  the 
progress  of  tradition.* 

We  learn  from  Eusebius,  that  Persecution  first  began 
against  the  Christians  who  were  engaged  in  a military 
life  t To  preserve  their  Faith,  many  abandoned  their 
profession;  others  laid  down  their  lives.  If  the  extant 
accounts  of  the  Martyrdoms  of  that  period  be  genuine, 
it  cannot  l»e  denied  that  the  conduct  of  some  Christian 
soldiers  was  so  public  a violation  of  martiul  discipline, 
that  it  must  naturally  have  been  expected  that  the 
Roman  Commanders  would  visit  it  with  severe  proofs 
of  their  displeasure.  At  Tebesla,  in  Numidia,  Maxi- 
milian resolutely  refused  to  follow  the  example  of  those 
Christians,  who  consented  to  serve  in  the  army,  und 
death  was  the  punishment  of  this  disobedience. J At 
Tingi,  in  Mauritania,  Marcellos,  a Centurion,  amid  the 
rejoicings  and  sacrifices  which  celebrated  the  birth  day 
of  the  Emperor,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  Legion 
cast  away  his  arms,  his  belt,  and  his  vine-brunch,  (he 
badge  of  his  office,  and  cried  aloud,  that  he  was  the 
soldier  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  eternal  King,  and  that  if  to 
sacrifice  to  the  Gods  were  the  condition  of  a military 
life,  he  would  serve  no  longer  under  the  Imperial  ban- 
ners. He  was  accordingly  .seized,  and,  alter  having 
confessed,  he  was  reproached  by  the  Judge  with  having 
broken  his  oath,  and  condemned  to  be  beheaded  as  a 
desrrter.§  Similar  instances  may,  possibly,  have  pro- 
duced an  unfavourable  effect  on  the  uiiud  of  the  Em- 
|>eror.  Hut  the  first  cause  of  his  enmity  may,  perhaps, 
be  sought  in  the  niacliinatinns  of  the  Pagan  Priests. 
It  is  related,  that  when  Diocletian  expressed  an  extreme 
desire  of  penetrating  into  future  events,  the  Diviuers 
found  that  there  were  none  of  the  ordinary  marks  in 
the  entrails  of  the  victims,  and  attributed  the  want  of 
success,  which  attended  the  rites,  to  certain  profane 
persons  who  had  intruded  into  their  Assemblies.  The 
narrator  affirms,  that  some  Christians,  being  present. 


• Tiii*  conjecture,  which  Menu  to  hare  been  fi rtf  suppled  by 
Bwo'.iu*,  ( Am  mot,  ad  them  XXII.  Stpiemti.  MartynAtn/  n Homan  i, 
£..*>?»)  i«  support'd  in  * very  *Mc  DiMilaUun  on  the  subject  or  the 
Thelesn  legion,  which  is  contained  in  the  UtbJiolAtijite  Haimmnce, 
tom,  xxxvi.  p 427 — 4M 
t fcuwb  //«#.  fcVt**.  lib.  viil.  e.  4. 

I Ann  Stnc*r,  p.  2911. 

4 HM.  p.  302. 


had  made  the  sign  of  the  Cross  on  their  foreheads,  and  Of  ibe 
thus  expelled  the  Demons.*  It  was  on  this  occasion  Chroiu* 
that  Diocletian,  being  incensed,  commanded  that  sa-  ;nC^Ur|r/jrij 
orifices  should  be  observed,  not  merely  by  the  Court,  Ceotvrv. 
but  by  the  Camp  ; and  that  those  who  refused,  should  *, 
be  scourged  ; and  soldiers,  who  would  not  comply.  From 
should  he  dismissed.  And  to  this  extent  only  did  his  a.  o. 
anger  then  proceed.  From  this  narration  it  is  manifest  211, 

that  the  Aruirpices,  subtle  and  intriguing  men,  con-  tr> 
trived  to  instigate  the  superstitious  Emperor  against  313. 
the  Christians,  whose  prosperity  they  viewed  with  a 
jealous  und  fearful  eye,  by  pretending  that  their  pre- 
sence destroyed  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrifices.  Various 
other  means  were  resorted  to  by  the  Priests,  and, 
perhaps,  by  the  Philosophers,  to  rouse  the  fears  of  an 
Emperor,  whose  unwillingness  to  sanction  Persecution 
could  only  be  overcome  by  working  on  bis  credulity  and 
superstition. 

These  wiles,  however,  might  have  been  unsuccessful,  Influence 
but  for  the  unremitted  exertions  of  Maximianus  Gale  ®*. ****'• 
rius  ; coarse  and  uneducated,  his  natural  fierceness  was  gljerUu, 
easily  excited  by  his  mother,  a woman  of  extreme  su- 
perstition, who  had  contracted  hatred  against  the  Chris- 
tians, in  consequence  of  their  refusal  to  assist  at  the 
sacrifices  which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  almost  daily 
performing,  f 

During  the  whole  winter  which  he  spent  at  Nico- 
medio,  Galerius  held  secret  consultations  with  Diocle- 
tian on  the  subject  of  the  Christians.  The  aged 
Emperor,  whom  caution  or  lenity  had  inspired  with 
aversion  to  the  exercise  of  extraordinary  violence,  is 
represented  as  having  pressed  on  his  rash  adviser  a 
consideration  of  the  scenes  of  disturbance  and  of  blood- 
shed, which  would  unquestionably  attend  the  measures 
of  coercion  that  he  proposed.  Convinced,  however,  of 
the  dangers  which  might  accrue  to  the  State  from  an 
unbounded  toleration  of  a hostile  Sect,  or  unwilling  to 
offer  an  entire  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his  colleague, 
he  suggested,  as  a sufficient  check,  that  no  Christian 
should  be  allowed  to  continue  in  the  Court  or  in  the 
Army.  Galerius,  whose  passions  predominated  over 
his  reason,  was  dissatisfied  with  an  expedient  which 
presented  hut  a purtial  remedy  to  the  pretended  evil 
of  which  he  witnessed  the  continual  growth.  His  re- 
monstrances at  length,  were  successful  in  prevailing  on 
Diocletian  to  summon  ail  Assembly,  comjiosed  of  a few 
persons,  who  had  acquired  eminence  in  the  judicial,  or 
in  the  military  profession.  Of  ihesc  some  were  already 
prejudiced  against  the  Christians,  and  others  were  too 
much  influenced  by  their  fears,  or  by  the  desire  of  gra- 
tifying the  powerful,  to  deny  that  Galerius  was  right  in 
deeming  the  destruction  of  Christianity  essential  to  the 
permanence  of  the  Roman  institutions.  Yet.  even  then, 
the  reluctant  Emperor,  disiniMfiil  of  human  counsels, 
applied  lor  further  advice  to  the  Oracle  of  the  Milesian 
Apollo.  The  Oracle,  as  might  naturally  be  foreseen, 
confirmed  the  sentiments  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity ; 
and  the  acquiescence  of  Diocletian,  in  the  adoption  of 
severe  proceedings,  was  at  length  obtained.^ 

The  twenty-third  of  February,  which  was  the  Festival  A.  o. 
of  the  God  Terminus,  was  chosen  as  an  appropriate  day  303. 

to  begin  the  task  of  fixing,  as  it  were,  a period  to  the  Dwtrociiwi 
Christian  Religion.  At  the  first  faiut  dawn  of  the  nf 

— - — Nicomedia. 
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morning,  the  Prefect,  attended  by  Generals,  Tribune*, 
and  Receivers  of  the  revenue,  proceeded  to  the  Church 
of  Nicomedia,  which  stood  on  an  eminence  within  the 
view  of  the  Imperial  Palace.  The  door*  were  imme- 
diately forced  open,  and  an  ineffectual  search  was  made 
for  the  Image  of  the  God  whom  the  Christian*  wor- 
shipped. The  sacred  Scriptures,  which  were  found 
there,  were  burnt ; and  whatever  remained  was  divided 
as  the  spoil.  While  this  work  of  confusion  and  min 
was  busily  proceeding,  the  two  Princes,  who  viewed  the 
scene  from  their  Palace,  debated  long  whether  they 
should  order  fire  to  be  set  to  the  Church  ; but  appre- 
hensive of  the  danger,  to  which  this  method  of  destruc- 
tion would  expose  the  rest  of  the  city,  Diocletian 
resolved  that  it  should  be  demolished  by  his  guards. 
They  came,  accordingly,  in  array  of  battle,  with  axes 
and  mattocks,  and  rased,  in  a few  hours,  that  lofty  edi- 
fice to  the  ground.* 

On  the  ensuing  day  an  Edict  was  issued,  by  which  it 
was  decreed  that  the  Churches  should  be  demolished 
to  their  foundation,  and  the  Scripture*  committed 
to  the  flames ; that  such  as  professed  Christianity 
should  he  considered  incapable  of  holding  any  honour 
or  office,  and  should  be  liable  to  torture,  whatever 
might  be  their  rank  or  dignity  ; that  any  action  might  he 
received  against  them,  but  that  they,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  have  no  right  to  sue  upon  any  injury,  whether 
by  violence,  adultery,  or  theft,  which  they  themselves 
experienced. t Slaves  were  also  deprived  of  the  hope 
of  liberty  ;}  and  the  shield  of  the  Law  was  withdrawn 
from  every  member  of  the  proscribed  Sect.  It  appears 
also  to  have  been  then  enucted,  that  no  Assemblies 
should  be  held  by  the  Christians,  and  that  all  their 
places  of  resort  should  he  confiscated. 

This  most  unjust  Edict  was  no  sooner  fixed  up  in  the 
most  public  part  of  the  city,  than  it  was  torn  down  by 
a Christian,  who  severely  reflected  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Emperors;  and  accused  them  of  betraying  a spirit  as  nar- 
row and  ferocious  as  that  of  the  unenlightened  hordes 
of  Goths  and  Sarmatians,  over  whom  they  boasted  of 
having  triumphed.  An  action  so  daring  could  not  fail 
to  subject  its  author,  however  exalted  might  be  his 
situation  in  life,  to  peremptory  punishment.  The  Chris- 
tian was  immediately  seized,  and  not  merely  tortured 
by  the  ordinary  process  of  the  rack,  but  destroyed  by 
a slow  fire,  which  he  endured  with  a tranquillity  of 
mind,  which  spread  a smile  over  his  feutures  even  in  the 
agonies  of  death.  The  Historian,  who  acknowledged 
that  his  conduct  was  a deviation  from  the  rules  of 
rectitude,  still  considered  it  as  having  originated  in 
courageous  ardour;  and,  without  approving  of  his  dan- 
gerous indiscretion,  it  is  difficult  not  to  feel  respect  for 
the  motive  which  inspired  the  extraordinary  fortitude 
that  baffled,  to  the  last,  the  efforts  of  his  tormentors.  § 

An  event  soon  after  occurred,  which  was  productive 
of  the  most  disastrous  results  to  the  Christian  inhabit- 
ants of  Nicomedia.  A destructive  fire  broke  out  in  the 
Palace  wherein  Galerius  and  Diocletian  resided,  and  the 
Christians  were  accused  of  having  conspired  with  some 
of  the  eunuchs,  for  the  destruction  of  the  two  Princes. 
The  rack  was,  as  usual,  resorted  to,  but  was  not 


• Lactaol.  de  Mort.  Pentad.  c.  12. 

t Comp.  Eiucb.  Hitt.  Ecclet.  lib.  riii.  e,  2.  sod  LacUnt.  de  Mari. 
Pentad,  c.  13. 

X T J<  i'  IX xuitflmt  rrifnrtmj 

\ L^c unl.  de  Mart.  Perietal.  c.  12.  Euatb.  lib.  vKi.  c.  5. 


attended  by  any  discovery.  A fortnight  afterwards.  Of  Um 
the  Pulace  was  again  in  flames.  The  conflagration, 
indeed,  was  soon  observed  and  extinguished  ; but  the  -o 
impression  which  it  left  on  the  mind  of  Diocletian  was  Centuiy. 
implacable  resentment  against  the  whole  Sect,  to  which 
the  calamity  was  immediately  ascribed.  Every  kind  of  From 
torment,  which  the  most  ingenious  cruelty  could  invent,  a n. 
was  now  recklessly  employed.  Persons  of  all  ages  and  211. 
of  both  sexes,  in  great  numbers,  were  burned  alive,  and  io 
their  servants  cast  into  the  sea  ; officers,  who  hud  con-  313. 
ducted  the  affairs  of  the  Palace,  were  put  to  death  ; 

Presbyters  and  Deacons,  without  legal  proof,  were 
condemned  and  executed  ; and  the  city  presented  an 
appalling  spectacle  of  ferocity  exasperated  into  mad- 
ness, and  the  powers  of  destruction  invented  with  their 
deepest  horrors.  The  feelings  of  humanity  were 
crushed  ; the  internal  pleadings  of  justice  were  no 
more  heard  ; the  mighty  tide  of  Persecution  had  set  in, 
and,  no  longer  stemmed  by  prudence,  it  swept  all  before 
it  in  its  progress.  The  cause  of  the  calamity  is  still 
enveloped  in  uncertainty.  One  Historian  ha*  not  hesi-  Author*  of 
tated  to  impute  it  to  the  artifices  of  Galerius,  who  had  fi,T* 
uSed  every  effort  to  stimulate  his  more  mild,  or  more 
fearful  associate  ; and  who,  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
hastened  his  departure  from  Nicomedia,  protesting  that 
he  wus  forced  to  fly  from  the  danger  to  which  he  was 
exposed  by  desperate  incendiaries.*  But  it  is  manifest 
that  such  a plot  could  only  have  been  known  by  con- 
jecture, for  its  necessary  secresy  must  have  precluded 
any  other  means  of  information.  The  Emperor  Con- 
stantine, who  was  himself  an  eye-witness  of  the  fire, 
attributes  it  to  lightning  *t  and  Eusebius  acknowledges 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  real  cause.}  Whether, 
therefore,  it  arose  from  accident  or  from  design,  it  is 
not  for  us,  in  these  later  Ages,  with  no  additional  clue 
to  guide  our  researches,  to  determine. 

The  Edict  of  Diocletian  was  published  in  all  the  Rtbct  of 
Provinces  of  the  Empire;  but  it  circulated  so  slowly,  Diocletiaa. 
that  the  Christians  in  the  more  remote  quarters  were 
visited  by  this  affliction  some  months  later  than  the 
brethren  who  dwelt  near  the  seat  of  its  first  promulga- 
tion. The  Magistrates  were  enjoined  under  the  heaviest 
penalties  to  seize  the  sacred  books,  which  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bishops  and  Presbyters,  and  to  consign 
them  publicly  to  the  flames.  Hence,  though  the  law 
seems  not  intended  to  affect  the  lives  of  the  Christians,  it 
proved  destructive  to  many,  who  resolutely  refused  to 
deliver  up  the  Holy  Writings. 

Though  most  were  doubtless  influenced  by  the  purest 
and  holiest  motives,  by  that  strong  sense  of  Religious 
duty  which  must  draw  forth  the  respect  even  of  those 
who  might  dissent  in  their  estimate  of  the  course  of  ac- 
tion pursued  ; there  were  not  wanting  some  few,  who, 
it  must  be  confessed,  were  actuated  by  very  different 
views ; oppressed,  it  is  said,  by  public  debts,  or  haunted 
by  the  consciousness  of  an  habitual  neglect  of  the  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity,  they  rashly  imagined  that  the 
voluntary  sacrifice  of  their  lives,  which  were  to  them  a 
burthen,  would  be  an  expiation  of  their  former  crimes. § 

Many,  however,  both  of  the  Church  and  Laity,  were 
willing  to  obey  the  Imperial  Decree  by  delivering  up  the 
Scriptures,  and  were  in  consequence  branded  by  the  re- 


• Laflut.  de  Mari.  Perteeui. 
t Oral  ad  Sander.  Ctrlwm,  c.  25. 

J Hid.  Kcciet.  lib.  viii.  c.  6. 

y August.  Bremcui.  Coital,  cum  Hanoi,  lib.  iii.  c.  13. 
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proachful  npcllalion  of  Traditnrs.*  Rut,  notwithstand- 
ing; the  ignominy  which  attended  their  conduct,  it  would 
surely  be  a breach  ofCliurity  to  assert,  that  they  meant 
by  this  act  to  express  their  formal  renunciation  of  the 
Christian  Religion. 

In  consequence  of  some  civil  commotions  in  Armenia 
and  Syria,  a new  Edict  was  published,  commanding 
thutall  the  Presidents  of  the  Churches  should  be  seized, 
i ir  ihe  prisons  were  soon  filled  with  Bishops,  Presby- 

ters, Deacons  Readers,  and  Exorcists  ; insomuch,  adds 
the  Historian,  that  no  place  remained  for  the  custody  of 
condemned  criminals.  This  Edict  was  followed  by 
another,  in  which  it  was  ordained  that  they  who  were 
imprisoned,  should  be  set  at  liberty  on  their  consenting 
to  sacrifice,  but  that  they  who  refused,  should  be  com- 
pelled to  undergo  every  variety  of  torment.  And  just 
before  the  resignation  of  Diocletian,  a fourth  Edict  was 
issued,  not  merely  directed,  as  the  foregoing,  against  the 
Heads  of  the  Church,  hut  embracing  all  ranks  of  Chris- 
tians, who  hud  now  no  alternative  but  to  worship  the 
Heathen  Idols,f  or  to  submit  to  all  that  could  be  devised 
to  overpower  their  feelings  and  subdue  their  spirit. 
The  extent  of  the  Persecution  which  burst  on  the 
Christians,  will  be  best  conceived  by  reviewing  their 
state  in  the  different  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire.*  But 
our  limits  will  only  allow  us  to  sketch  with  a rapid 
pencil,  those  scenes  which  are  drawn  in  deepened 
colours  by  contemporary  Historians. 

.Mttimin  ConstBntius  Chlorus,  who  presided  over  Gaul,  was 
andConsun-  induced  by  the  natural  mildness  and  benignity  of  his 
n«t,6«nrtl  character,  and  by  the  favourable  opinion  which  he 
entertained  of  the  Christian  doctrines,  to  mitigate  sevc- 
Sutr  of  the  rides  which  he  could  not  prevent.  Unwilling  to  oppose 
Christians  the  authority  of  Diocletian,  he  complied  with  it.  so  far  as 
'°rtnIwiof  reffird*d  the  demolition  of  the  Churches,  hut  he  exerted 
Constantius.  Power  lo  shield  the  persons  of  the  Christians  from 
violence  and  injury.  And  that  protection,  which  he 
had  partially  exhibited  as  Cesar,  he  subsequently  main- 
tained in  all  its  vigour  as  Augustus.  The  tranquillity 
enjoyed  by  Gaul  under  Constantius,  and  afterwards 
under  Coustantine,  was  probably  extended  to  Britain. 
But  in  Spain,  which,  though  it  also  belonged  to  the 
same  Department,  was  not  so  directly  under  his  superin- 
tendence, the  Governor  Dulianus  appears  in  no  degree 
to  have  relaxed  the  rigorous  conditions  of  the  Imperial 
Edicts,  and  the  consequent  misery  of  the  Christians  is 
attested  by  the  extant  relations  of  numerous  Martyrdoms. 
Italy  sod  In  Italy  and  Africa,  where  Maximianus,  the  inveterate 
Africa.  enemy  of  the  Christians,  whom  he  regarded  as  oppo- 

nents of  his  ambitious  designs,  the  storm  of  Persecution 
raged  with  a fury  which  seemed  destined,  as  it  were,  to 
tear  up  by  the  roots  and  cast  down  for  ever  the  new  Esta- 
blishment But  the  shock,  though  dreudful,  was  brief. 
On  the  resignation  of  Diocletian,  Severn*  governed 
these  Provinces,  probably,  in  a milder  manner,  when 
Cesar,  and  watched  by  Constantius,  than  when  Augus- 
tus, and  influenced  by  Galerius.  The  revolt  of  Maxrn- 
tius  restored  tranquillity  in  these  Provinces  to  the  Chris- 
tian Church. 

!■  the  Rail.  In  the  East,  the  ambitious  Galerius,  long  impatient  of 
the  restraints  which  a cautious  policy  had  imposed  on 
his  impetuous  spirit,  no  sooner  obtained  the  Purple  than 

• OptaL  Nile*  it.  de  Schit.  Doaat.  lib.  i.  § 12,  13. 

f Kuveb.  Hitt.  Eectn.  lib.  viii.  c.  13.  lit  Mart,  Paint.  e.  13. 

I See  the  view  of  this  Persecution  taken  in  Dodwell,  Dinert. 
Cyprian  diviert.  xi.  Mwsheim,  Jr  Rib.  CArist.  p.  947,  Ac.  Gibbon, 
IJec Jute  and  Full,  Itc.  p.  575,  Ac. 


he  gave  full  scope  to  the  measures  of  the  most  savage 
cruelty.  His  associate,  Maximin,  lent  a willing  cooper 
ation  in  the  enormities  of  this  eventful  period. 

The  heart-sickening  details  of  refined  torments,  which 
the  Historians  of  the  Church  have  transmitted  to  us, 
and  which  almost  stagger  belief,  cannot  be  even  touched 
upon  without  a feeling  of  mental  convulsion.  The 
method  of  burning  by  a slow  fire,  employed  by  men, 
whose  only  fear  was  lest  the  violence  of  their  fury 
should  be  abridged  by  the  too  speedy  death  of  their 
victim,  is  alone  sufficient  to  give  the  reader  a transient 
glance  into  those  spectacles  of  human  agony,  which 
were  then  so  frequent.  The  victims  were  chained,  and 
a gentle  fire  was  applied  to  the  soles  of  their  feet,  by 
which  the  callus  was  contracted,  till  at  last  it  fell  off  from 
the  bones.  Torches  which  had  been  just  lighted  and 
extinguished,  while  still  hot,  were  pressed  against  every 
limb,  that  no  part  of  their  bodies  should  be  free  from 
torture.  And  during  this  process  of  horror,  cold  water 
was  poured  on  their  faces  and  in  their  mouths,  lest 
their  throats  being  quite  dried  up,  they  should  expire 
before  the  full  measure  of  barbarity  was  exhausted.  At 
length,  when  their  skin  was  wholly  consumed,  and  the 
flame  had  penetrated  to  their  vitals,  they  were  thrown 
on  a funeral  pile  and  burned  to  ashes,  which  were 
ignominiously  cast  to  the  winds.*  One  description  of 
this  nature  is  more  than  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
punishments  adopted.  They  varied,  indeed,  in  their 
naturet  and  duration,  according  to  the  caprice  of  the 
different  Provincial  Governors,  but  they  were  even 
marked  by  circumstances  more  harrowing  than  imagi- 
nation can  conceive  that  cruelty  could  inflict. 

In  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  which  the  superstitious 
Maximin  administered,  the  same  spirit  of  vengeance 
pursued  the  devoted  Christians,  who  must  have  shrunk 
from  the  trial,  had  not  Faith  lifted  up  for  them  the  veil 
of  Immortality,  and  soothed  and  strengthened  their 
oppressed  spirits. 

The  cessation  of  Persecution  in  the  Eastern  part  of 
the  Empire  was,  if  not  caused,  at  least  accelerated,  by 
a dreadful  and  loathsome  disorder,  under  the  protracted 
pains  of  which  Galerius  issued  an  Edict,  permitting 
the  Christians  to  resume  their  worship  in  tranquillity, 
and  expressing  his  hope,  that,  in  return  for  this  indul- 
gence, they  would  supplicate  the  Deity,  whom  they 
adored,  for  his  health,  and  for  the  welfare  of  themselves 
and  of  the  State. J In  this  Edict  he  assigns  as  the 
motive  which  engaged  him  to  employ  means  to  compel 
the  Christians  to  return  to  the  institutions  of  their  an- 
cestors, a desire  to  correct  all  things  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Public,  according  to  the  ancient  laws  and  esta- 
blished discipline  of  the  Romans.^  He  adds,  that  this 
original  design  was  abandoned,  from  his  observation, 
that  though  many  had  been  subjected  to  danger  and 
torments,  many  continued  still  unchanged  in  their  sentj- 

• Iactant.  if  M.  P.  e.  21. 

f One  rircum«Uflce,  which  took  place  during  some  part  of  the 
Persecution  of  this  period,  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  We  are  informed 
by  Ku«ebius,  that  a certain  small  town  of  Phryeia,  of  which  the  whole 
population,  not  excepting  the  Magistrates,  professed  Christianity,  and 
refused  to  sacrifice,  »*»  burned,  with  its  inhabitant*,  by  soldiers,  lent, 
doubtless,  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  Imperial  Edicia.  {Hut.  Kcd. 
viii.  11.)  Lactantin*  only  says,  speaking  of  the  Provincial  Magistrates 
who  had  put  Christians  to  death,  .4 In  ad  oeenleadum  prttnpittt  ex- 
hterunt,  neat  mat  m PArygii  <jm  mnivermm  pofmfwm  cum  i pm  pari- 
ter  camven/icu/o  eoncrrmeri/.  ( Inst . Dm.  lib.  r,  c.  II.) 

J fvuseb.  Hitt.  Fee- Jet.  I.  viii.  c.  16.  Lectant.  de  M.  P.  e.  33. 

$ Euseb.  Hitt.  Fee  let  1.  viii.  c.  17.  Lac  tan  L de  M.  P.  c.34. 
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History.  ments;  though  they  no  longer  worshipped  the  God  of 
■*—  ■ the  Christians,  yet  they  adored  not  the  Gods  of  Rome,* 

Fron*  jjc  at  ^ that  Persecution  may  make  hypocrites,  but 

A>  not  converts.  This  Edict,  which  was  warmly  supporter! 
by  Licinius  and  Constantine,  was  productive  of  much 
benefit  to  the  Christians.  But  Maximin,  who,  after  its 
Persecution  promulgation,  presided  over  the  Asiatic  Provinces, 
renewed  by  although  at  first  he  had  so  far  acquiesced  in  its  execution, 
Maximio.  that  the  Christians,  delivered  from  prison  and  from  Uie 
mines,  were  returning  to  their  habitations  with  hymns 
of  praise.t  soon  evinced  a determination  to  reestablish 
Paganism  in  all  its  powers.  Addresses  from  Antioch  and 
other  Cities,  which  prayed  that  the  Christians  might  be 
expellpd  from  their  territories,  either  imposed  on  him  the 
necessity  of  gratifying  one  class  of  his  subjects  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another,  or  were  in  feet  secretly  contrived  by  the 
emissaries  of  the  Emperor  himself,  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  popular  sanction  to  the  measures  which  he  himself 
premeditated.  The  fomentor  of  these  artful  proceedings 
was  oneTheotecnus.J  a Curator  at  Antioch,  who,  availing 
himself  of  the  Emperor's  addiction  to  Magic  and  belief 
in  Oracles,  rekindled  the  flumes  of  Persecution.  Every 
means  was  now  employed  to  degrade  the  Christian  and 
to  exalt  the  Heathen  Religion.  Art * of  Pilate,  filled 
with  blasphemy  against  Christ,  were  industriously  forged, 
and  published  in  all  quarters  by  Imperial  authority. § 
Abandoned  women  were  suborned  to  testify  the  foulest 
falsehoods  respecting  the  practice  of  the  Christians.!! 


• Euwb.  /fill.  Fee  1st,  lib.  »iiu  c.  17.  LacUnL  de  31.  P.  c.  34. 
t Euseb.  Hut.  Eetfa.  lib.  ix.  c.  1. 

♦ JM.e.2. 

I JM.  c 5l 
(1  JM. 


To  give  force  and  consistence  to  the  Religious  system  of  ih# 
of  Paganism,  he  appointed  Priests  in  all  Cities,  and  Christian 
over  them  a Chief  Priest  in  every  Province,  selected  , * l,urch 
from  the  most  distinguished  ranks,  and  honoured  with 
a military  guard.  Temples  were  everywhere  erected  v ^ , 

or  repaired.  All  that  brutality  can  inflict,  all  lhat 
fortitude  can  endure,  was  again  inflicted  and  endured.  A.  D- 
Superstition,  now  armed  with  nil  the  energies  of  power.  j 
and  guided  by  all  the  artifices  of  policy,  seemed  fitted  t„ 

to  demolish  tiie  structure,  so  long  assailed,  of  the  Chris-  313. 

tian  Church,*  But  the  overruling  arm,  which,  in  its 
mysterious  movements,  confounds  and  destroys  the 
schemes  of  the  children  of  men,  interposed/  The  Accw*i<Hiof 
death  of  Maximin, t and  the  accession  of  Constantine,  Conaieniitw 
overthrew  one  of  the  worst  enemies,  and  established 
the  strongest  protector  of  the  true  Religion.  And, 
after  a Persecution  of  ten  years'  continuance,  which  had 
swept  away  a very  considerable  number  of  the  faithful 
followers  of  Christ, J and  which,  as  Inscriptions  still 
attest,  § was  supposed  to  have  extirpated  His  worship, 
the  memorable  Decree  was  past  which  acknowledged 
the  inviolable  rights  of  conscience,  and  the  Spiritual  was 
subsequently  united  with  the  Civil  Establishment. 


• Eu«cb  Hut.  Eeelet.  lib.  oil.  e.  14;  lib.  is.  e.  2,  4tc.  Lactaal. 
oeM  P.  c.  36. 

t He  had  already  relented  and  puldislved  an  Edict  in  favour  of 
tbs  Christians,  Euseb  Httf.  Kcrtn.  lib.  ix.  c.  10. 

I Gibbon  compute*  it  at  somewhat  lets  than  2000.  DeHime  and 
Foil  of  the  Rnnu»n  Empire,  c.  16.  mb  fin. 

S The  two  Inscriptions  found  at  Cluma  in  Spain,  in  Gruter,  Jnoenpt. 
p.  280.  Hum.  3. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  WRITERS  OF  THE  SECOND  AND  THIRD  CENTURIES 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


History.  Or  many  Writers,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  enter  into  their  full  meaning  and 
Necettity  of  design  without  an  adequate  acquaintance  with  the 
Biography.  g*.neral  circumstances  of  the  Time  and  Country  in  which 
they  flourished.  But  of  some,  in  particular,  it  may  be 
added,  that,  in  order  to  form  a correct  judgment  on 
their  Works,  the  reader  must  previously  inquire  into 
the  peculiar  incidents  of  their  lives  ; the  nature  of  their 
education  ; the  tone  of  their  opinions,  considered  in 
relation  to  the  prevalent  sentiments  of  their  contempo- 
raries; the  profession  which  they  followed;  the  estima- 
tion in  which  they  were  held ; and,  lastly,  the  order  in 
which  their  Writings  appeared,  and  the  occasions  which 
respectively  called  them  forth.  Without  much  of  this 
introductory  knowledge,  the  scope  of  many  an  argu- 
ment is  unnoticed ; the  spirit  of  many  an  observation 
unfelt ; and  the  fine  thread  of  allusion,  which  is  often 
the  best  clue  in  unravelling  iutricacics,  insensibly 
escapes  us. 

Antecedent  These  remarks  are,  in  an  especial  degree,  applicable 
poiau  of  to  the  study  of  the  Christian  Fathers.  Their  style  and 

inquiry.  manner  are  materially  influenced  by  their  situations 

and  pursuits,  and  often  vary  at  different  periods  of  their 
lives.  Origen,  in  more  advanced  years,  repents  of  what 
he  had  composed  in  his  early  days.*  Tertullian,  after 
his  adoption  of  Montanism,  treats  many  points  with 
feelings  unlike  those  which  actuated  him  before  his 
secession  from  the  Church. 

Moreover,  in  investigating  any  particular  Treatise,  it 
is  of  much  consequence  to  ascertain  beforehand,  not 
merely  (as  must  be  obvious  to  the  most  hasty  examiner) 
whether  the  Author  was  at  the  lime  of  its  publication 
esteemed  orthodox  or  schismatic,  whether  he  was  a 
layman  or  a Priest,  and  whether  he  wrote  at  a period 
of  tranquillity  or  of  Persecution ; but  also,  whether  he 
had  received  a Pagan  or  a Christian  education,  and, 
above  all.  whether  he  wrote  before  the  birth,  or  during 
the  height,  or  after  the  extinction,  of  certain  Heresies. 
As  inattention  to  these  points  has  occasionally  led  to 
mistakes,  it  may  not  be  useless  to  illustrate,  us  briefly 
as  possible,  our  reasons  for  laying  down  such  of  these 
antecedent  queries  as  may  nut  at  first  sight  appear 
requisite. 


• nitron,  ad  Pammack.  et  Ocean,  Ep.  41.  (si  65.) 
VOL.  XI. 


1.  It  is  necessary  to  inquire  into  his  Early  Life  and 
iursuits.  Many  of  the  Fathers  were  born  and  bred  in 
Paganism,  popular  and  philosophical.  The  defects  of 
this  education  were  sometimes  imperfectly  felt,  and 
se  dotn  wholly  remedied.  The  seam  of  the  wound  was 
always  visible,  and  |t  wan  liable  to  reopen.  Even  re- 
aolunon  was  not  unfrequently  the  dupe  of  habit.  Some 
portion  of  early  error  still  adhered  to  the  opinions  of 
the  convert ; just  as,  in  later  dines,  some  remains  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Church  of  Rome  broke  out  in  the  conduct 
ot  the  Reformers.  Bearing  this  fact  in  mind,  we  shall 
not  he  apt  to  lay  undue  weight  on  the  authority  of  the 
bothers,  wherever  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  their 
judgment  has  been  warped  by  the  prejudices  and  asso- 
ciations of  their  youth.  We  shall  not  be  surprised  to 
find  vestiges  of  Platonism  in  the  writings  of  men  who 
were  formerly  Platonists,  any  more  than  to  observe  the 
figures  of  Rhetoric  still  appearing  in  the  language  of 
such  as  were  formerly  Rhetoricians. 


Effect*  pro- 
duced on 
the  Writing 

of  ihr  ('tin* 
lian  Fattier! 
by  early 
Papao  edu 

cation. 


2.  It  is  also  necessary  to  mark  their  age  in  reference  Bv  the  <tat« 
to  particular  Heresies.  In  examining  their  opinions  on  ol  Htiatiaa. 
doctrinal  questions,  not  formally  made  the  subject  of  dis- 
pute in  their  time,  it  is  not  just  to  weigh  the  casual  ex- 
pressions of  the  early  Fathers  with  so  much  nicely  as 
the  studied  sentences  and  qualified  terms  of  such  as 
lived  either  during  or  after  the  agitation  of  the  contro- 
verted points.  This  equitable  rule  prevails  in  the 
common  converse  of  life.  \Yre  draw  a strong  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  incidental  remarks  and  deliberate  judg- 
ments. For  words  dropped  at  random,  or  in  a lax  and 
unguarded  manner,  are  necessarily  deficient  in  precision, 
and  sometimes  applicable  to  the  support  of  opinions, 
which,  if  stated  to  him,  the  speaker  would  probably 
have  rejected.  We  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  surprised 
if  the  Ante-Niccne  Fathers  speak  of  the  Trinity  in 
language  much  less  measured  and  pointed  than  their 
successors.* 


• Matin  Utfebamt  M Seripturia , rt  cwm  yrtrrtn  rate nt  Morettci, 
qutrthrufibut  ‘.igifavmrnl  Ec  drat  am  Ur*.  A pert  a aunt  <jmtr  tatrbant, 
el  inteUtcia  eat  voluntas  />».  HhmtftUd  rntm  perfect!  dr  Trint/ate 
Irartaium  eat  anterjuam  obUtfrarrnt  Aruam  f Smmqutd  perfect! 
de  Perm tentxd  tract  atom  eat  ontetfuam  abnaterent  Xovattani  .’—Stc 
dm  perfect!  de  Hapttamatr  I r art at  urn  tat , anlequam  aantnidteerenl 
furia  paaiti,  re ixtphialorra  — Arc  de  Unitate  Ckriati,  mat  poateaquam 
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HUtory.  Again,  another  fact  is  not  to  be  forgotten.  Various 
v— v-^*'  terms  were  used  at  particular  periods  in  a different 
Variation  acceptation  from  that  in  which  they  are  at  present 
in  the  u*«  understood  ; such,  lor  instance,  urc  the  words.  Pope, 

<>  term*.  J^Jass>  Confession,  and  some  others. 

Method*  of  And  here  we  may  be  allowed,  by  way  of  caution,  to 
reasoning,  make  a few  observations  on  the  remaning  of  the  Fathers. 
»tyle,  Ac,  Attention  must  he  roused  to  determine  whether  their 
sentiments  arc  delivered  dogmatically,  or  in  disputa- 
tion ;*  in  the  former  case,  they  are  defined,  precise,  and 
unqualified  ; in  the  latter,  they  sometimes,  it  has  Seen  re- 
marked—though  the  inference  has  been  much  too  se- 
vere ami  the  application  much  too  general — resort  to  ar- 
tifices of  Logic,  employed,  to  speak  in  their  own  language, 
14  by  dispensation ; t under  the  ample  shield  of  which  the 
argucr,  in  some  instances,  seems  to  have  thought  that 
he  was  at  liber: y,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  occa- 
sion, to  carry  a point  beyond  the  bounds  which  his  own 
judgment  would  have  set  to  it,  and,  as  it  were,  to  force 
his  way  rather  more  obliquely  than  his  natural  bent  und 
impulse  of  iniud  would  have  directed.  For,  in  dispute 
as  in  war,  stratagems,  which  a straight-forward  spirit 
disdains,  w'ere  tacitly  permitted.  It  is  certain  that  they 
appear  to  reason  not  unfrequently  from  the  concessions 
of  their  adversaries ; ami  hence  it  is  probable,  that 
their  authority  is  sometimes  pleaded  in  support  of 
arguments  on  which  they  laid  but  little  real  stress. 
Thus  they  often  urge  the  superior  antiquity  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  to  the  Grecian  Writings,  not,  perhaps, 
no  much  because  they  considered  this  as  in  iUelf  a 
decisive  proof  of  the  divinity  of  the  Jewish  Religion, 
as  because  the  novelty  of  their  Faith,  contrasted  with 
the  antiquity  of  Paganism,  was  constantly  turned  into  an 
objection  by  their  enemies.  Another  circumstance  ia 
also  frequently  overlooked.  What  is  accepted  as  rra- 
toning  was  often  meant  merely  as  illustration . We  con- 
demn by  the  rules  of  Logic,  what  they  intended  should 
be  measured  by  the  laws  of  Rhetoric.  Their  ornaments 
ore,  it  is  true,  sometimes  puerile, $ and  generally  redun- 
dant : they  are  flowers  which,  being  neither  tastefully 
chosen,  nor  happily  assorted,  give  a kind  of  quuiut  and 
grotesque  appearance  to  the  matter  which  they  incum- 
ber. But  the  same  judgment  might  be  passed  on  the 
strained  conceits  and  absurd  embellishments,  which, 
insinuating  themselves  into  passages  of  infinite  force, 


srpttralto  i Ha  urgere  Carpi!  Fratres  lySrmot.  S.  Augustin. ; Hey** 
Ixcturc « a m Ihctmty,  iol.  ii.  p.  2’27.  An  try  now  in  Atexandnd 
qu.m  dtamonium  mertdiannui  Anus  nascereiur , inur, center  guttdam 
ft  minus  caute  locuti  sunt,  ft  yute  non  possint  pervertiyrum  Aomntiim 
ca/umuiam  dechnare.  (Hleron.  Apol.  adv.  HujSn.  fib.  ii.)  Du  l*iu, 
Sour.  litbi.  Jet.  Asst.  Ecciis.  Preface , Compare  DaiUv,  dm  Frai 
Usage  ties  Pirn 

• Stutul  dulictmus  plum  ettr  genera  thermit,  et  inter  i ‘(Hera  atiud 
tire  oersbert,  ah  ltd  In  priori  ragam  rise 

Hisputahonem,  et  adversaria  respondent  rm,  nunc  Kcee,  nunc  i tla  pro- 
ptmere:  argument  cm  ut  Met,  ahud  hyui,  atiud  ayere,  pattern,  at 
dicitur,  aitendere,  (apt dmt  lenere.  In  sequent*  autem  uperta  front, 
et,  ut  it  a dicam,  ingenmitas  mccessnria  est.  A hud  ett  gu  ter  ere,  aliud 
defnire:  •*  altera  pugnandum,  in  altera  doeendum  ett,  Hicron.  Ep. 
3U.  (al.  SO.)  ad  Pammach. 

f K**' 

{ A*,  for  in»iance,  ihe  reasons  given  by  Ireneus,  why  flwre  ere 
only  Four  Gospels,  { Adv . Uteres,  lib.  iii.  c.  11.)  end  by  Terlullian, 
why  there  were  Twelve  Apostles,  ( Adv . Mareton.  lih.  iv.  c,  13.)  In 
somewhat  the  same  manner,  Sir  Kiiward  Coke  discovered  " abun- 
dance of  mystery"  in  the  " Patriarchal  and  Apostolical  number" 
twelve,  of  which  Uie  Jury  il  Comjtoivsf  See  Blackstone  s Commenta- 
ries on  the  Laws  of  England,  book  iii.  e,  23.  An  amusing  instance 
of  ingenious  absurdity  on  “the  ancient  conceit"  of  Uie  number  fit* 
naajrw  found  in  ch.  ».  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown's  Garden  of  Cyrus, 
or  The  Quincunx  Mystically  considered. 


animation,  and  splendour,  often  disfigure  the  Writings  Beds- 
of  our  best  ancient  authors  ; yet  no  one  on  that  nc- 
count  would  undervalue  tlieir  opinions,  or  heap  ridicule  Uve'ftnd 
on  their  abilities.  Before  we  quit  this  subject,  we  are  aod  lilrd 
anxious  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  il  is  Centurie*. 
wliolly  improbuble  that  the  inUmtion  of  the  Fathers 
should  have  been  to  equivocate,  (however  weak 
their  reasoning  may  occasionally  be  deemed,)  when  it 
is  considered  that  they  chose  rather  to  lay  down  their 
lives  than  to  avail  themselves  of  a mental  reservation. 

Though  in  polemical  discourse  they  sometimes  seem  to 
have  adopted  a principle  neither  just  in  itself,  nor  in 
unison  with  their  general  sentiments,  yet  in  the  conduct 
of  life,  they  undoubtedly  rejected  with  contempt  the 
sophism  of  the  Heathen  Poet:  **  My  tongue,  hut  not  my 
mind,  has  sworn."*  We  are  far  from  wishing  to  deny 
or  to  extenuate  their  faults  as  controversialists  ; but  at 
least  their  scope  and  method  ought  to  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood, before  their  arguments  can  be  candidly  esti- 
mated. Injustice  has  recommended  itself  to  Indolence 
by  tin  attempt  to  condense  the  scrutiny  of  a laborious 
subject  into  superficial  strictures  on  extracts  and  shreds 
of  extracts,  on  a few  sentences  torn  from  their  context, 
and  a few  scattered  reflections  invidiously  clustered 
together.  While  excellencies  have  been  left  untouched, 
the  slightest  inaccuracies,  even  when  ambiguous,  have 
been  tortured  into  heterodoxy,  ignorance,  and  ab- 
surdity. 

As  Commentators  upon  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  the  Value  of  the 
Fathers,  in  general,  arc  not,  perhaps,  entitled  to  any  Father*  a* 
very  high  portion  of  confidence.  For,  besides  that  in  Commeuta- 
professed  expositions,  they  often  collect  the  sentiments  on 
of  various  Writers,  without  specifically  staling  from 
what  source  each  interpretation  is  derived,  and  in  what 
degree  it  coincides  with  their  own  opinion  ;t  they  often 
resort  to  the  most  fanciful  allegories,  and  in  many  in- 
stances betray  an  ignorance  of  the  Hebrew  language,! 
which  led,  as  it  was  calculated  to  lead,  to  the  most  erro- 
neous conclusions.  It  ought  also  to  be  remarked,  that 
they  frequently  quote  Scripture  (if  the  present  text  of 
their  Writings  be  correct)  without  sufficient  accuracy. § 

Indeed,  literal  exactness  appears  not  to  have  been 
scrupulously  a fleeted  by  ancient  Writers  of  any  party. 

Another  circumstance  deserves  consideration.  Some  OiseipUna 
of  the  Fathers,  either  from  the  fear  of  confiding  truths  of  Arcnm. 
a higher  order  to  weak  minds,  or,  in  order  to  spread  an 
appearance  of  solemnity  and  importance  over  their 
Writings,  were  at  times  apt  to  envelope  their  mean- 
ing in  enigmatical  obscurity.  Clemens  Alextmdrinusll 
in  particular,  professes  to  have  wrapt  his  thoughts  oc- 
casionally in  studied  confusion.  He  usserts,  too,  that  on 
some  points  he  had  not  ventured  to  write,  scarcely  to 
speak,  lest,  being  misunderstood,  he  should  be  found  to 
have  put,  as  it  were,  a sword  into  the  baud  of  a child. 

The  Sacraments,  especially,  they  treated  with  the 
utmost  mystery 

• Just.  Mart,  in  Apol-tg.  i.  sec.  39. 

f Hieron.  Apol.  adr.  Rutin  The  way  in  which  Jerome  profcMev  to 
have  written  Iii*  Commentaries  is  ant  entitled  to  much  praise.  After 
having  spoken  at  Origen,  Didynsus,  Apollinaris,  and  others,  he  add*, 
t*§*  A<rc  omnia  ri  in  mm !e  wird  p lurtma  coacervans,  Stecilo  not  an  a, 
vet  suets  ret  aftrntt  dictovi,  nrc  or  dims  nec  vrrbvrum  inter  dum,  nec 
sensunm  memor.  Ep.  74.  (al.  89.)  ad  Augustin. 

leg.  The  derivation  of  the  word  Jesus  by  Irensus  Abraham  by 
Clemen*  Alexandrinu*,  Vephus  by  Optatus,  4c.  See  also  l.  Le 
Cleic,  in  Hut.  EccJfsiast,  Ann  ci. 

i e.g.  Justin  cite*  a*  from  Zephaniah  wbnt  n found  in  Zechariah. 

Tetiulliao  allege*  su  being  said  to  Mote*  what  was  said  to  Samuel. 

(I  Strom,  lib.  i. 
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Considera- 
tion* on 
credulity. 


Independently  of  this  affected  niy&tcriousness,  the 
Fathers  are  obscure  sometimes  in  consequence  of  their 
ignorance,  and  sometimes  by  reason  of  their  erudition. 
While  one,  but  inadequately  acquainted  with  the  laws 
of  Grammar  and  Rhetoric,  writes  in  a troubled  and  per- 
plexed style,  without  propriety  in  the  selection  of  bis 
terms,  and  without  clcunicss  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
sentences  ; another,  on  fhe  contrary,  deeply  versed  as 
well  in  the  Philosophy  and  learning  of  the  Gentile 
world  as  in  the  contents  of  Sacred  Writ,  presents  us 
with  a curious  mixture  of  motley  fragments,  allusions, 
sentiments,  maxims,  and  illustrations. 

But,  whatever  be  the  defects  of  their  Style,  it 
should  be  considered,  that  these  were  generally 
the  defects  of  the  Age  in  which  they  lived ; some, 
Minucius  Felix,  for  instance,  and  Laclantius,  are, 
perhaps,  superior,  in  point  of  language,  to  their  heathen 
contemporaries ; and  very  few  are  so  inelegant  as  the 
Augustan  Historians.  If  their  matter  be  valuable,  it  is 
surely  not  just  to  disregard  them  on  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  conveyed.  Who  neglects  Poly- 
bius, because  his  method  of  writing  is  coarse,  and 
unconnected  ? 

The  character  of  the  Fathers,  considered  as  Histo- 
rical Witnesses,  has  been  already  adverted  to.*  But  it 
may  be  still  necessary  briefly  to  notice  the  charge  of 
credulity  which  is  urged  agaitid  them,  often  with  all 
the  force  which  ridicule  can  supply,  seldom  with  all  the 
considerations  which  impartiality  would  suggest.  The 
charge  is,  we  think,  not  wholly  true.  The  single  cir- 
cumstance that  the  impostor  Alexander  (whose  success- 
ful artifices  have  been  described  by  Ludanjf  despaired 
of  being  able  to  delude  the  Christians,  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  they  were  not  very  susceptible  of  being  mis- 
led by  the  repute  and  dexterity  of  deceivers. 

That  they  were  too  ready,  however,  to  admit  accounts 
of  Supernatural  Agency,  which  have  been  since  re- 
garded as  false  or  exaggerated,  cannot  be  denied.  But 
it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that,  w hether  Miracles  were 
still  seen,  or  whether  their  cessation  hail  taken  place  so 
gradually  as  to  escape  observation,  on  either  supposi- 
tion there  would  he  a tendency  to  ascribe  unusual 
phenomena,  of  which  the  natural  causes  were  unknown, 
to  the  immediate  interposition  of  Divine  Providence. 

But,  independently  of  their  peculiarity  of  situation, 
the  Age  in  which  they  lived  was,  in  a high  degree, 
favourable  to  superstitious  impressions.  The  Pagans, 
even  in  the  Philosophic  classes,  were  equally  prone  with 
the  Christians  to  credit  reports  without  sufficient  inquiry, 
and  to  resolve  any  singular  occurrence  into  the  ope- 
ration of  some  miraculous  power.  Cclsus,  Hierocles, 
and  Porphyry  attributed  extraordinary  events  to  the 
efficacy  of  magic;  even  Julian,  as  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  show  by  and  by,  was  " addicted  to  the  whole  truiu 
of  superstitions,  omens,  presages,  prodigies,  spectres, 
dreams,  visions,  auguries,  oracles,  magic,  theurgic.  psy- 
chomantic."!  But  who  is  so  little  conversant  with  the 
annals  of  mankind  as  not  to  have  observed  how  often 
weakness  is  interwoven  with  greatness,  how  often  a 
strange  blindness  on  some  topics  will  coexist  with  great 
discernment  on  others  ?§  Are  the  Writers  of  the  Age  of 


* Encyclopaedia,  vol.  xi.  p.  82.  99.  102.  & c. 
f Psetulomant.  v.  Oper.  tom.  v.  ed.  BiponL 

{ Bentley's  Jit  marks  on  a late  Discourse  on  Fret-thinking, 
sec.  43. 

If  Encydopadia,  Skxtvi  Empiriccs. 


Elizabeth  and  the  first  James,  to  be  rejected  because  it  Ecc le- 
wis an  Age  in  which  n belief  in  witchcraft  wus  rooted  in 
the  minds,  not  merely  of  the  vulgar,  hut  of  men  who  w ill  ^ 

ever  be  regarded  as  the  lights  and  ornaments  ot  Lug-  a„j  |||ri» 
lish  Literature  and  Philosophy  Would  Sully  and  Centuries. 
Henry  IV.  be  deemed  incompetent  witnesses  of  urdi- 
nary  facts,  because  they  were  the  dupes  of  random 
prophecies  ? Is  a sneer  raised  against  the  genius  of 
Dryden,  because  he  was  a strong  believer  in  judicial 
astrology,  and  seems  to  have  consoled  himself  with 
the  reflection  that  “ Chaucer  was  an  astrologer ; os 
were  Virgil,  Horace,  Persius,  and  Manilius  ?”f 

But  if  acuteness  may  lie  found  blended  with  credu- 
lity, much  more  may  honesty.  That  the  intention  of 
not  deceiving  renders  us  liable  to  be  deceived,  is  a 
remark  which  Rochefoucault|  was  not  the  first  that 
made  ; it  is  confirmed  by  continual  experience.  Cre- 
dulity arises  from  a kind  of  ductility  of  spirit  which  is 
attached  not  merely  to  the  most  shining  mental  acquire- 
ments, but  also  to  the  most  valuable  qualities  of  the 
heart.  What  mind  was  ever  actuated  by  purer  motives 
and  feelings  than  that  of  the  benign  and  enlight- 
ened Fenelon?§  yet  was  it  swayed  by  the  reveries  of  a 
weak  devotee.  What  Writers  were  ever  more  power- 
fully impressed  with  a sense  of  the  great  duties  of 
Religion  and  Morality  than  Pascal  and  Johnson  ? yet 
were  they  the  victims  of  many  a superstitious  feeling. 

To  accumulate  instances  would  be  easy,  but  unneces- 
sary. To  those  who  are  continually  insisting  on  the 
credulity  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  in  order  to  annihilate 
their  authority  as  impartial  writers  even  in  matters  of 
common  experience,  we  would  recommend  attention  to 
the  following  fact,  that  the  14  most  virtuous  Divine  of  the 
barbarous  Ages  is  the  Venerable  Bede,”  and  one  of 
the  most  honest  Historians  of  any  Age  is  Matthew  Paris, 

“ yet  their  propensity  to  recount  the  wonderful  exceeds 
all  imagination.,,||  This  fact  is  mentioned  by  an  author, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  powers  of  his 
genius,  and  the  vast  scope  of  his  varied  erudition,  may 
himself,  perhaps,  be  added  to  the  list  of  those  great  men 
who  have  not  been  wholly  free  from  credulity.^ 

The  above  reflections  will,  we  hope,  in  some  measure  g,atc  0f 
prepare  the  reader  fur  the  tuuc  and  manner  which  the  Mf^s 
Fathers  assume.  But  it  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  that 
some  previous  difficulty  exists  in  discovering  what  are 
their  genuine  productions. 

It  is  the  task  of  the  Critic  not  merely  to  distinguish 
real  from  counterfeit  pieces,  but  also  to  detect  whatever 
may  have  been  added  or  omitted,  even  in  authentic 
Works.  A slight  mistake  in  one  copy  becomes,  by  some 
awkward  or  over-ingenious  attempt  at  emendation,  a 
very  material  one  in  the  next ; and  if  the  first  transcript 
be  lost,  the  error  may  sometimes  become  iucurable.  If 
the  Writer  has  chosen  an  obscure  and  intricate  style, 
the  smallest  alteration  will  inextricably  perplex  his 
meaning.  But  even  the  characters  of  the  most  faithful 
copyists  arc  changed  by  the  defacing  powers  of  age.  If 


• See  an  article  full  of  curious  research  on  Popular  Illation*  by 
I)r.  John  Ferriar,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Phi totvpfacal  Society  of 
MancAeitrr,  raj.  iis.p.  53. 

f Preface  to  hi*  Fables. 

J " Contention  de  nt  jamais  (romper  notu  expose  A etre  miutent 
trompfs  fHurinHi,  143  ) 

§ See  the  obumlieM  of  Bishop  Kayr,  on  Tertullmn. 

||  Wirburum,  on  Julian,  Jmtrod.  p.x. 

Sec  hi*  Account  of  tlio  Prophecies  of  Aria«  Evan*.  Append,  to 
rei  l.  of  Jot  Jin' j Rem.  on  Ecc/e*.  Hist. 
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History.  wc  should  suppose  the  transcriber  not  to  have  mistaken 
the  shape  of  the  letters  which  he  saw,  or  the  sound  of  the 
words  dictated  to  him  ; neither  to  have  been  led  astray 
by  the  temptations  of  conjecture,  nor  overtaken  by 
moments  of  carelessness  ; still  the  moth  and  the  dust, 
tmd  the  various  injuries  of  time,  will  render  doubtful 
what,  in  its  original  state,  was  clear  and  correct  These 
are  accidents  which  may  befall  all  ancient  manuscripts, 
and  therefore  are  not  peculiar  to  the  Works  of  the 
Fathers.  To  consider  them  alone  as  serious  bbjeclions 
Jotrrpola.  would  indicate  a captious  and  uncritical  spirit.  But 
tiou  or  very  different  and  very  important  are  the  alterations  de- 
lurgtne*.  gjg^diy  made  in  the  Wrorks  of  the  Fathers,  made  with 
the  positive  intention  of  misrepresenting  their  opinions  ; 
some  in  ancient  and  others  in  later  times.*  It  was  a 
pernicious  notion  of  some  Writers,  that  the  end  sanc- 
tified the  means,  that  falsehood  might  be  called  into  the 
aid  of  Truth.  Hence  they  framed,  or  at  least  tolerated, 
relations  manifestly  spurious  and  absurd.  Documents 
were  shamefully  altered ; and  it  is  therefore  highly 
necessary  to  point  out  the  Writings,  or  parts  of  Writings, 
attributed  to  the  Fathers,  which  after  impartial  exa- 
mination appear  to  be  supposititious  or  doubtful. f 


• Oil  the  subject  of  falsifications,  were  written  a Treatise  by  Barthol. 
GermiKi,  /Jr  Fflrr.  /fnrrhc.  Kceleeuut.  Codtc.  Corrupt,  and  one  by 
T.  Janes,  *'  Of  ike  corruption  of  thr  Scripture,  Cometh . anti  Fat  hen, 
kg  the  Prelntts,  8fc  of  Ike  Church  of  Rome , 1688.  But  it  is  a subject 
which  requires  much  care,  much  acuteness,  and,  above  all,  much  can- 
doer  and  honesty  nod  good  feeling.  A deep  sense  of  the  paramount 
importance  of  Truth  ia  the  beat  preservative  against  rash  accusation* 
ana  hasty  inference*. 

t Kurina*,  for  instance,  dreadfully  mutilated  tbe  Work*  which  he 
undertook  to  translate ; and  Jerome,  at  one  tune  bis  admirer,  confess#* 
that  in  different  parts  of  his  own  version  of  Origen  he  lad  oraiited 
what  was  noxious,  i.e.  in  other  words,  what  was  contrary  to  his  own  opi- 
nions, or  to  the  notions  and  views  of  his  contemporaries ; and  in  defence 
of  this  method  be  alleges  the  examples  of  other  Fathers  To  this 
cause  we  must  attribute  die  shreds  ol  different  colour  and  imbalance, 
which  are  not  unfrequently  complained  of  by  the  perplexed  annotator 
tad  the  disconcerted  reader.  Interpolations  have,  it  is  said,  been  forced 
into  the  Writing*  of  Cyprian  by  the  defender*  of  Papacy,  who  even 
wished  to  suppress  the  Letter  of  Firmilian,  because  it  was  thought  inju- 
rious to  their  cause  ; and  whole  book*  were  destroyed  by  fire,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  pubhc  Decree*  of  Popes  and  Councils.  Even  at  a 
■such  earlier  period  tlie  Christiana  declare  that  Heretics  had  published 
various  Works  under  the  assumed  names  of  the  Apostles  and  of  the 
principal  Fathers  of  the  Church,  in  order  to  give  to  their  uwn  opinions 
the  sanction  of  authority.  Tbe  same  deplorable  practice  was  fol- 
lowed by  interfiled  persons,  that  they  might  sell  their  manuscripts 
at  a higher  price-  Hence  we  find  the  most  imposing  names  affixed 
to  Works  in  which  thoee  illustrious  persons  had  no  participation, 
Thu*  the  Treatise  of  Novatian  on  the  Trinity  is  ascribed  to  Tertullian ; 
the  Book  of  Kufinus  on  the  Symbol  of  the  stpo*t/rr,  to  Cyprian. 
Ignorance  has  also  conspired  with  the  love  of  gain  sod  of  celebrity. 
Foe  instance,  the  Works  of  Sextus  the  Pythagoeeaa  are  attributed  to 
Sextus  the  Martyr.  Nay,  more,  author*  them  selves  have  sometimes 
circulated  their  Works,  either  through  ambition  or  through  mistaken 
teal,  under  false  but  attractive  titles.  In  Jerome'i  lifetime,  a Letter 
was  published  both  in  Rome  and  in  Africa,  purporting  to  be  written 
by  him  *n  which  bn  was  introduced  expressing  his  regret  that  be  bad 


Of  such  ancient  Authors  as  have  professedly  teenier!  Bede, 
of  the  Lives  and  Writings  of  the  Father*,4  collec-  vVriteAof 
tions  have  been  made  by  Suffredus  Petri.  Aubcrtus  ^ 
Mira*us,  and  with  much  diligence  and  erudition  by  and  II lid 
J.  Albert  Fahriciua.*  In  this  class  are  reckoned  Je-  Centuries, 
rome,  of  whom  we  have  the  useful  Work  Dr  Virit 
Jllustribu $ tire  Catalogue  Scriptonrm  Ecclesiastiro- 
rt/m,  Gcnnadius  of  Marseilles,  Isidore  of  Seville,  llde- 
fonsus  of  Toledo,  Honorius  of  Autun,  Sigebcrt  of  phy. 
Gemblour,  Henry  of  Ghent,  fkc.t  In  more  modem 
times  the  study  of  Ecclesiastical  Biography  has  been 
promoted  by  the  labours  of  Trithemius,  Possevin, 
Bellarmine,  Labbfc,  Oudin.  Cave,  and  others.  To  avoid 
frequent  reference,  it  may  be  here  necessary  to  state 
that  the  Writers  whom,  in  addition  to  others  more  par- 
ticularly mentioned,  we  have  chiefly  consulted  in  the 
following  sketches,  are  Tillemont,  Memoires  pour  servir 
a rilistoire  Ecdesiasliqur ; Fabricius.  Hibfhth.  (Jrteca 
ft  Latina  ; Lardner,  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History  ; 
and  more  especially  the  learned  and  candid  Du  Pin, 

Nouvetle  Bibliotheque  des  Auteur*  Ecdesiasliqur*.  Much 
information  may  also  be  derived  from  Cellier,  Hisloirt 
dene  rale  dtt  A uteurs  .Sucre*  et  Ecdesiastique * ; and 
Lumper,  Historia  Theologieo-Critica  de  Vita,  Seri  pi  is, 
alque  Doctrina  Sanclorum  Patrum.  % 

We  have  noticed  only  those  Writers  of  whom  any  Dft. 
Works  arc  extant.  Catalogues  of  those  whose  Writings  Writings, 
arc  wholly  or  nearly  lost,  may  be  found  in  the  above 
collections.  From  fragments  still  existing,  it  would 
appear  that  we  have  particularly  to  lament  that  the 
numerous  Works  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  united  great  talent  with  admirable  mode- 
ration and  benevolence,  are  no  longer  remaining  to  us. 

translated  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Hebrew.  This  fact  we  havn 
from  Jerome  himself,  and  indeed,  if  recorded  br  any  other  person,  it 
would  scarrely  have  obtained  belief.  Many  of  the  remans  above 
made  will  be  found  more  fully  detailed  In  the  celebrated  Work 
of  DailH,  dm  Frm  Utage  Jet  Pirrs,  a Work  abounding  in  talent  and 
erudition.  As  the  principal  design  of  Daillf  it  to  prove,  that  lh« 

Father*  could  not  be  taken  as  judges  in  the  particular  controversies 
which  were  agitated  between  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Protestants, 
his  Treatise  is  rather  a collection  of  the  errors,  then  of  the  excel- 
lencies of  (he  Fathers.  But  sill  it  casts  great  light  on  many  subject* 
connected  with  this  portion  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  So  far  from 
meaning  that  the  Fathers  should  not  be  studied,  he  recommends  that 
we  should  read  them  carefully  aod  impartially,  arguing  from  what  we 
find  negatively  rather  than  affirmatively,  i,  e.  holding  as  suspicious 
articles  which  are  not  contained  in  them  ; it  being  hardly  credible 
that  men  so  excellent  should  have  been  ignorant  of  the  necessary  and 
principal  points  of  Faith  : but  not  immediately  receiving  as  infallible 
what  we  meet  in  them  ; because  being  but  men,  though  Saints,  they 
may  be  sometimes  mistaken  .either  through  ignorance  or  passion,  from 
which  they  were  not  entirely  exempt,  as  clearly  appears  from  their 
extant  Writing*. 

• J.Greg.  Walch,  Biktioth.  Patnitir. 

t The  Htbtiolkecm  of  Photius  also  is  highly  valuable.  It  contain* 
extracts  from  a great  number  of  Works  now  lost. 
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Instead  of  dividing  the  Pathera  into  Greek  and  Latin,  they  mav  he  arranged  chronologically  : in  that  system,  Tertulliaa  succeeds  to 
Claaicna,  Minucius  Felix  to  Tertullian,  and  Cyprian  to  Gregory. 


CREEK  WRITERS. 

JUSTIN  MARTYR. 

CIRUITER  k.  D.  140. 

J IiStin  wan  a native  of  Flavia  Neapolis,*  the  ancient 
Sichem  of  Samaria.  It  is  probable  that  lie  was  born 
of  Getililc  parents,  and  educated  in  the  Religion  which 
they  professed.  In  early  life  he  evinced  that  ardent 
and  disinterested  love  of  Truth,  which  finally  conducted 
him  to  its  attainment.  The  pretensions  of  Philosophy, 
•lu die*  which  naturally  awakened  the  curiosity  of  every  mind 
susceptible  of  reflection,  soon  drew  him  to  inquire  into 
the  peculiar  principles  of  its  various  Schools.  In  the 
first  place  he  applied  to  a Stoic  preceptor,  whom  he 
abandoned  on  discovering  that  a knowledge  of  the 
Deity  formed  no  part  of  the  instructions  which  that 
Sect  deemed  necessary  to  be  acquired.  The  Peripate- 
tics next  attracted  his  attention  ; but  the  anxiety  of  the 
teacher  to  fix  the  price  of  his  lessons,  appeared  to  him 
so  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a true  Philosopher, 
that  he  resolved  to  give  a different  direction  to  his  pur- 
suits. Accordingly  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  Pytha- 
goreuns,  but  here  also  he  experienced  disappointment : 
a previous  acquaintance  with  Music,  Astronomy,  and 
Geometry  was  indispensably  required ; but  his  eager- 
ness to  enter  upon  the  investigation  of  subjects  more 
closely  connected  with  the  end  of  human  existence,  led 
him  to  consider  the  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  Physi- 
cal Sciences  an  unnecessary  delay.  At  length  he  met 
with  a Platonic  Philosopher,  to  whose  speculations  on 
incorporeal  objects  he  listened  with  intense  enthusiasm. 
In  order  to  meditate  on  abstruse  reasonings,  so  conge- 
nial to  his  contemplative  disposition,  he  sequestered 
Conversion,  himself  ill  the  depths  of  solitude.  It  was  in  this  re- 
CtrcUrr.  tirement  that,  as  he  was  one  duy  walking  at  no  great 
k.  d,  distance  from  the  sea-shore,  he  was  followed  by  an  aged 

188.  man  of  a comely  mien  and  venerable  aspect,  who 

directed  him  to  the  study  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  and 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  seeking  by  prayer  that 
Divine  assistance  which  opens,  as  it  were,  the  gates  of 
light  to  the  humble  inquirer  after  Truth.  The  impres- 
sion left  by  this  conversation  was  never  obliterated. 
Discarding  the  profession,  though  not  the  garb  of  Phi- 
losophy, Justin  diligently  examined  and  embraced  the 
Christian  Religion.  Such  is  the  account  of  his  conver- 
sion which  is  found  in  his  Dialogue  wilh  Trypho  the  Jew : 

Apol.  i.  i»it. 


it  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted  whether  it  was  meant  to 
be  strictly  historical.  In  his  Apology  he  observes 
that  the  circumstance  which  induced  him  to  inquire 
into  the  real  character  of  the  Christians,  was  the  extra- 
ordinary fortitude  with  which  they  yielded  their  lives  in 
defence  of  their  Faith  ; a conduct  which  was  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  the  hypothesis  of  imposture.* 

During  the  Persecution  under  Antoninus  Pius  he  Apologia. 
wrote  in  Rome  his  Firtt  and  larger  Apology,  which  is 
often,  but  erroneously,  called  his  Second. 

The  Second,  which,  by  an  error  equally  common,  is 
namrd  the  First , was  not  written,  according  to  Euse- 
bius, till  the  time  of  Marcus  Antoninus. 

Of  these  Apologies,  the  First  gives  n detail  of  the 
Manners,  Rites,  and  Doctrines  of  the  early  Christians. 

The  Second,  which  is  less  extensive,  is  a complaint  of 
the  treatment  of  the  Christians,  and  the  proceedings  of 
Crescens,  a Cynic  Philosopher,  from  whose  malignity 
Justin  anticipated  the  sufferings  which  shortly  after 
entitled  him  to  the  name  of  Martyr,  by  which  he  is  Martyrdom, 
usually  distinguished.  The  exact  time  when  he  was 
executed  is  uncertain  ; it  appears  to  have  been  between 
the  years  163  and  170.  The  Acts  of  his  Martyrdom 
still  extant,  seem  in  the  main  to  convey  a true  narration 
of  his  courageous  behaviour. 

In  addition  to  his  Apologies,  Justin  composed  A Dia-  Dialog** 
logue  with  Trypho  the  Jew.  This  work  contains  various  mtlTrypho 
arguments  to  demonstrate  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah. 

Its  genuineness,  though  commonly  admitted,  has  by 
some  writers  been  called  in  question.  Although  valu- 
able in  many  purts,  it  is  written  without  sufficient 
method,  and  Trypho  is  an  adversary  who  allows  him- 
self to  be  overthrown  with  little  resistance. 

Of  the  Treatise  on  Monarchy,  in  which,  according  to  Tmtu*  on 
Eusebius, t Justin  demonstrated  the  unity  of  the  Deity  by  AH»- 
the  authority  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  and  by  the  lesti- 
mony  of  Profane  authors,  wc  have  probably  the  second 
part  in  the  extant  piece  so  entitled.  It  cuntainssomc  frag, 
ments  ascribed  to  Orpheus,  Pythagoras,  and  the  Tragic 
Poets,  which  bear  undeniable  marks  of  spuriousness. 

Among  the  Works  considered  doubtful,  may  be  reck- 
oned the  Oration  to  the  Gentiles,  the  Exhortation  to  the 
Gtnliles,  and  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus.  The  Epistle  to 
Zena  and  Serenus  appears  to  have  been  written  at  a 
later  dale. 

The  remaining  books  ascribed  to  Justin  are  commonly  Other 

• Jpol.  B.  NC.  12.  f Hist.  EccL  lib,  it.  e.  IX 
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History,  rejected  os  spurious.  Such  arc  the  Confutation  of  certain 

• Aristotelian  Opinion*  ; Christian  Questions,  propounded 

to  the  Gentiles,  and  Gentile  Questions,  propounded  to  the 
Christians ; Book  of  Answers  to  146  Questions  to  the 
Orthodox,  a Treatise  which  is  stored  with  much  curious 
mutter,  hut  w hich  was  doubtless  not  composed  by  Justin, 
since  in  it  are  many  words,  as  Hypostasis,  Person,  Con- 
substantial,  &c.  not  then  in  use  in  the  Church  ; many 
passages  contradictory  to  the  genuine  works  of  Justin, 
and  even  citations  from  Irenwus  (who  is  there  called  a 
Martyr.)  from  Origen,  and  from  the  Manicheans;  whence 
it  may  be  concluded  that  it  was  the  production  of  some 
Writer  of  the  Vth  or  Vltli  century'.  To  these  Works 
may  be  added  the  Exposition  of  Faiths  in  which  the 
mysteries  of  the  Trinity  are  mentioned  ilia  style  foreign 
from  that  of  the  early  Ages,  and  the  errors  of  the  Arians, 
Kcsloriuns,  and  Eutychians  are  distinctly  attacked. 

Several  Writings  of  Justin  are  lost ; among  others,  a 
Treatise  against  Heresies,  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  Je- 
rome, and  Photius. 

Character  «f  The  Works  of  Justin  show  a considerable  knowledge  of 
his  style.  tha  opinions  of  ancient  Philosophers,  and  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  substance  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
of  the  meaning  of  which,  however,  he  is  sometimes  but  an 
indifferent  interpreter.  His  style,  though  neither  lumi- 
nous nor  energetic,  without  ornament  and  without  ele- 
gance, is  not  altogether  destitute  of  a pleasing  vivacity, 
and  generally  wears  un  appearance  of  honesty  and 
earnestness,  which  is  in  the  highest  degree  adapted  to 
command  respect.  His  manner  of  reasoning,  however,  is 
often  loose  and  rambling.teometimes  fanciful  and  puerile. 
On  the  whole  he  appears  to  have  been  a very  pious  and 
sincere,  though  somewhat  enthusiastic  and  credulous 
man. 

Jvi  non*  of  The  most  complete  Edition  of  his  Works  is  the  foi- 
ls** Works,  lowing:  S.  Justiiii  Mart.  Opera,  tfuee  extant,  omnia, Sfc. 

Opera  el  studio  unius  ex  Stonachis  Congregationis  S. 
Mauri,  Par  nils,  1742,  fol.  Reprinted  at  Venice  in 
1747.  The  Editor,  Prudentius  Mara  nil*,  has  diligently 
marked  the  various  readings,  and  added  copious  notes 
and  dissertations.  His  opinions,  however,  received  a 
Lias  from  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged,  and  his 
interpretations  are  not  considered  as  being  always  just, 
or  his  emendations  as  often  fortunate. 

The  Apologies  (which  were  also  published  by  Grabe 
in  1700,  &c.)  were  edited,  together  with  the  Dialogue 
tcith  Trypho,  by  Styan  Thirlby  in  1722.  The  notes 
of  this  splendid  work  are  sometimes  ingenious  and 
learned,  often  petulant  and  rash.  In  the  Dedication, 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  Lability,  is  a violent  attack 
on  Bentley,  and  other  eminent  Critics.  The  Dialogue 
with  Trypho  was  edited  by  Samuel  Jebb,  Lond. 
1719,  8vo. 


ATH  ENAGORAS. 

C1RCITER  A.  0.  178. 

Athenagoras,  an  Athenian  Philosopher,  lived  ahout  the 
middle  of  the  Ilnd  century.  No  mention  of  him  isfuund 
in  Eusebius  or  Jerome ; but  we  learn  from  a fragment* 
of  Philip  Sidetea,  (who  flourished  ul  the  commencement 
of  the  Vth  century,)  that  he  was  at  first  a Heathen,  and 
Coarmion.  that  his  conversion  was  consequent  upon  the  perusal 


• Published  by  Dodwell  io  Append.  Jhuert.  Iren. 


of  the  Scriptures,  which  he  had  undertaken  with  the  Reek- 
view  of  writing  a Work  against  the  Christians.  He 
is  also  said  to  have  been  the  first  President  of  the 
Catechetical  School  of  Alexandria,  and  the  muster  of  aod  mrj 
Clemens  Alexandrine.  The  source,  however,  from  Cwiiriw. 
which  this  account  is  derived,  prevent*  us  from  attach- 
ing  to  it  any  great  degree  of  credit. 

Two  Works,  w hich  evince  considerable  learning  and  isyatin  pm 
ability,  remain  in  his  name : an  Apology,  called  Christian:*, 
an  Embassy,  addressed  to  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  and 
L.  Aurelius  Commodus,  :md  a Treatise  on  the  Resur- 
rection. They  are  written  in  a style  which,  though 
embarrassed  with  parentheses,  is  Attic  and  elegant. 

The  exact  lime  w hen  the  Apology  was  written  (and,  as 

it  has  been  maintained,  presented*)  is  uncertain  : some 

place  it  as  early  as  the  year  168;  others  deny  that  it 

con  be  placed  before  the  year  177.  In  this  Work  he 

refutes  the  three  chief  calumnious  accusations  by  whidh, 

with  reckless  falsehood,  the  Christians  were  assailed— 

those  of  Atheism,  Cannibalism,  and  Iutamons  crimes 

committed  in  their  Assemblies.  In  his  other  Treatise  he  q h lfit  /j,. 

shows,  chiefly  by  reasoning,  the  possibility  of  a Resur  - gurrecl to* 

rection.f 

The  best  Edition  of  the  Treatises  of  Atheuagoras  is  Edition*, 
that  of  Drcliair,  published  at  Oxford,  1706.  They  were 
also  translated  into  English,  and  published  with  two 
Preliminary  Dissertations, \ by  David  Humphreys,  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1714. 

HERMIAS. 

Usually  appended  to  the  works  of  Justin§  is  a 
small  imperfect  Truct,  entitled  &iaovppo<  w*» 
iJuXosotfivv.  It  is  a satirical  piece,  written  with  Jm*,a  firm - 
much  neatness,  and  in  a lively  tone  of  agreeable  Phi- 
hurnotir,  in  ridicule  of  the  contradictory  opinions  of  the  t^phanem. 
Philosopher*  oil  the  principles  of  things,  the  Soul,  and 
God.  It  was  composed,  in  all  probability,  before  the 
extinction  of  Paganism,  and  perhaps  about  the  end  of 
the  Ilnd  century,  by  Hermias,  of  whom  nothing  cer- 
tain is  known.  The  following  pleasing  analysis  of  it  is 
extracted  from  Dr.  Ireland’s  Paganism  and  Christianity 
compared. ||  44  He  begins  with  the  Soul,  but  is  utterly 

nt  a loss  what  to  determine  concerning  it  from  the 
definitions  of  the  Philosophers  ; whether  it  be  fire,  air, 
or  motion, — whether  it  be  intelligence,  or  nothing  but 
an  exhalation.  Some  describe  it  as  a power  derived 
from  the  stars ; and  some  call  it  an  additional  essence, 
the  result  of  the  four  elements  compounded.  One  calls 
it  hurtnouy,  one,  the  blood,  one,  the  breath  of  man, 
and  another,  a monad.  These  contests  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  Soul  are  a sure  pledge  of  differences  as  to 
its  duration.  4 For  a moment,'  says  lie,  * I fancy  myself 
immortal ; but  this  illusion  is  presently  dissolved  by 
oue  who  maintains,  that  my  Soul  is  as  subject  to  death 
as  my  body.  Another  is  determined  to  preserve  its 
existence  during  3UU0  years.  I pass  into  other  bodies. 


• See,  however,  llayla,  Did.  Itut.  Art.  Athoaag. 

♦ The  romance  Du  vrairt  parftut  Amour,  w hich  was  published  in 
French,  purporting  to  be  a translatioa  from  the  Greek  of  Alhvaagoras, 
by  Marlin  Furafc,  Seigneur  de  (acnilli', « a forgery. 

J The  First  Dissertation  u 41  concerning;  the  Notions  of  the  Jetts 
about  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead  the  second  “ on  Alheoagoras 
and  his  Remains  s"  in  this  last  lie  examines  the  passages  of  Athena- 
gams,  concerning  44  the  Trinity,  concerning  Prophecy  or  inspiration, 
and  concerning  a Plastic  Nature,  or  Energetic  Life  ol  Thinga.” 

$ It  is  also  added  to  Worth's  edition  of  Tatian. 
fl  P.  329.  note. 
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History.  and  become  a beast  or  a fish  ; nor  is  it  possible  for  me 
to  call  myself  by  any  determinate  name.  I am  a wolf, 
& bird,  a serpent,  a chimwra.  I swim,  I fly,  I creep, 
I run,  I sit  still,  and  am  made  to  partake  of  all  oppo- 
site conditions  in  rotation.’  He  indulges  the  same  vein 
of  humour  in  the  disputes  about  (iod  and  Nature  ; and 
describes  the  fluctuations  of  his  mind  under  the  succes- 
sive tuition  of  a number  of  Pagan  masters  each  teaching 
him  a different  lesson.  ' Anaxagoras  tells  me  that  all 
things  are  derived  from  un  intelligent  Mmd,  the  cause 
of  order,  motion,  and  beauty.  In  this  I should  ac- 
quiesce, if  Melissus  and  Parmenides  did  not  object, 
who  contend  both  in  verse  and  prose,  that  the  Uni- 
verse is  One,  self-subsisting,  eternal,  infinite,  immove- 
able, and  unchangeable.  Awed,  therefore,  by  this 
double  authority,  I begin  to  drop  my  attachment  to 
Anaxagoras.  Yet  neither  do  I rest  with  Melissus  and 
Parmenides ; for  Anaximenes  now  proves  to  me  that 
all  things  are  produced  from  Air.  I begin,  therefore, 
to  lean  towards  his  Philosophy ; but  on  a sudden  I 
hear  a voice  calling  to  me  out  of  Etna,  and  command- 
ing me  to  believe  that  the  system  of  the  world  arose 
from  the  collision  of  Love  and  Hatred,  by  whose  opera- 
tion alone  can  In:  satisfactorily  explained  the  existence 
of  things  similar  and  dissimilar,  finite  and  infinite. 
Thanks  to  you,  Empedocles,  and  in  gratitude  for  so 
important  a discovery  I am  ready  to  follow  you,  even 
into  the  crater  of  your  volcano;’  Ac.  He  then  passes 
rapidly  through  a number  of  other  systems: — the  Heat 
and  Cold  of  Archclau*;  the  God.  Matter,  and  Ideas  of 
Pluto;  the  Active  and  Passive  Principles  of  Aristotle  ; 
the  /Ether,  Earth,  and  Time  of  Pherecydes  ; the  Atoms 
of  Leucippus;  the  Existence  and  Non-existence,  the 
Plenum  and  Vacuum  of  Democritus;  the  Fire  of  Hera- 
clitus ; and  the  Numbers  of  Pythagoras.  Imitating, 
too,  the  well-known  sentiment  of  Anacreon,  he  de- 
clares. that  his  enumeration  is  yet  imperfect,  and 
that  other  multitudes  of  names  rush  upon  him  from 
Lybia,  Ac.” 

THEOPHILUS. 

CIRC  ITER  A.  D.  1 B I . 

.4d  AutJy*  Theophilus,  accord i ng  to  some  Writers,  a convert  from 

fvM.  Heathenism,  or,  accordiug  to  the  less  probable  opinion 
of  others,  from  Judaism,  was  Bishop  of  Antioch  ; and 
wrote,  about  the  year  181,  three  Books  in  defence  of 
the  Christian  Faith,  addressed  to  Aulolycus,  a learned 
Heathen,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted.  In  the  first 
Book,  he  treats  of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God,  of 
a future  lile,  and  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body.  In 
the  second  Book,  he  marks  the  contradictions  of  Philo- 
sophers and  Poets  on  the  subject  of  their  Deities,  en- 
larges on  the  account  of  the  Creation,  maintains  the 
antiquity  and  truth  of  the  Mosaic  History,  (in  demon- 
stration of  which  he  has  subjoined  to  the  work  a chro- 
nology of  events  from  the  Creation  to  his  own  time,)  and 
endeavours  to  show  that  the  Poets  hurl  borrowed  some 
of  their  relations  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  In  the 
third  Book,  he  refutes  tike  accusations  made  against  the 
conduct  and  doctrines  of  the  Christians.  The  whole 
is  fraught  with  a variety  of  learned  researches  and 
moral  thoughts,  and  is  written  in  nn  eloquent,  though 
diffuse,  ornamented,  and  Asiatic  style. 

Edition*.  Il  is  placed  with  Tatian*  and  Hermias  at  the  end  of 

• Some  account  of  Titiin  will  be  found  in  a subsequent  Chapter 

on  the  Heretics  of  the  Und  and  Hint  Centuries. 


the  Works  of  Justin  Martyr,  in  the  edition  of  the  Rccle- 
Benedictines,  Ac.,  and  has  also  been  published  with 
notes  by  Conrad  Gesner,  in  1546;  Fell,  in  I6S4 ; und 
by  J.  C.  Wolfius,  in  1724,  in  8vo.  ninl 

Jerome  informs  us  that  Theophilus  had  mude  a Centuries. 
Concordance  of  the  Works  of  the  Evangelists,  and  speaks  -y— • 

of  Commentaries  on  the  Gospel,  which  were  ascribed  to  SuppoMti- 
him,  hut  corresponded  not  with  his  diction  and  ele-  lwm* 
gance.  The  Four  Books  of  Comtn<  ntaries,  or  Alle- 
gorical Scholia  on  the  Four  Gospels,  now  extant  in 
Latin,  under  his  name,  were  compiled  by  & much  later 
writer.  Some  of  bis  Tracts  are  lost. 

IREN/EUS. 

C1RCITER  A.  D.  192. 

The  exact  time  of  the  birth  of  Ircnams  is  not  known. 

By  some  il  has  been  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Trajan,  or  the  com- 
mencement of  that  of  Hadrian.  Dodwell  places  it 
as  early  us  the  year  97,  Massuet  as  late  as  140.  Though  Education, 
the  name  of  his  Country,  and  the  nature  of  his  education  Ac. 
are  unknown,  it  may  be  inferred,  with  an  appearance 
of  probability  from  the  teuour  of  his  writings  and  His- 
tory, that  he  was  an  Asiatic  Greek,  and  professed 
Christianity  from  early  youth.  He  received  instruc- 
tions from  Papias  and  from  Polycarp,  both  disciples  of 
St.  John  the  Evangelist.  Having  proceeded  to  Gaul, 
he  prumoted  the  cause  of  Religion  as  a Priest  under 
Pothinus,  the  first  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  Lyons. 

The  zeal  with  which  he  was  animated  inspired  respect, 
and  he  was  selected  by  the  Martyrs  of  Lyons  to  carry 
letters  respecting  the  Montanists  to  Eleutherus,  Bishop 
of  Rome.  After  the  martyrdom  of  Pothinus  in  the 
year  178,  he  was  elected  his  successor  in  the  See  of 
Lyons.  In  this  capacity  he  extended  his  care  to  the 
state  of  Christianity  throughout  Gaul,  and  exerted 
himself  with  great  activity  in  reclaiming  Heretics,  the 
number  of  whom  was  in  his  time  considerable.  He 
wrote  in  Greek  Five  Books  against  Heresies.  In  (he  Works, 
first  Book  he  describes,  and  in  the  four  succeeding  he 
undertakes  to  refute,  the  errors  of  various  Sects,  and 
particularly  the  Valentinians.  He  also  composed  two 
Letters,  one  to  Blastus,  concerning  Schism , und  another 
to  Florinus,  also  a Heretic,  concerning  Monarchy,  in 
which  he  proved  that  there  is  but  one  God,  and  that  he 
is  not  the  uuthor  of  Evil.  When  Florinus  embraced  the  Add™**  to 
opinions  of  the  Valentinians,  I mucus  composed  a his  Iran  - 
Work,  entitled  vepl  o^loaios,  of  the  Ogdoad,  doubtless  briber, 
relating  to  the  octonary  number  of  the  ./Eons  of  the 
Valentinians.  It  is  from  the  end  of  this  Work  that 
Eusebius*  has  cited  a remarkable  passage,  in  which 
Irenxus  adjured  the  transcriber  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
and  of  his  glorious  Advent,  in  which  he  will  judge  the 
living  and  the  dead,  to  compare  and  diligently  to  correct 
his  transcript  according  to  the  Manuscript  whence  it 
was  made,  and  even  to  insert  the  adjuralion.t  He  was 
also  the  author  of  a Tract,  concerning  Knowledge, 
directed  against  the  Gentiles;  another  addressed  to 


• Hut.  Ecet.  lib.  v.  r,  20. 

+ The  wune  request  is  made  by  Rufina*  n»  hi*  Preface  to  his 
translation  of  Origcn,  de  Frinetpiis.  Gregory  of  Tours  entreaU  all 
IVieaU,  by  the  coming  of  Chri«t,  and  the  tcnit'le  day  ®f  Judgment, 
not  to  suiter  part*  only  of  hi*  Works  to  be  copied  and  part*  to  be  neg- 
lected. (Msf,  life,  M.  1 19.)  Hi*  adjurations  IwtMtS  IlilCtMl 
in  preferring  bis  Work  from  mutilation*.  (Uwtbol.  tiemion,  de  f ’eler. 
Harret.  Ecc/eitati,  (W«c.  Corrupt.) 
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HISTORY. 


History.  Marcianus,  bein»  a Demonstration  of  the  Apostolical 
v— Preaching;  and  Dissertations on  different  subjects.*  We 
have  already  noticed  his  conduct  on  the  occasion  of  the 
dispute  respecting  Easter  :f  it  was  marked  by  con- 
sistency blended  with  charity  and  moderation.  He 
is  commonly  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom ; but 
the  silence  of  Tertullian  and  Eusebius  renders  this 
point  very  doubtful.  Some  passages  from  the  various 
Writings  of  Irensus  maybe  found  in  Eusebius,  and  in 
the  Catena,  (or  short  explanations  of  Scripture,  formed 
from  various  citations  from  Christian  Writers;)  but  the 
only  entire  Work  extant  is  his  Treatise  on  Heresies  ; and 
of  that,  with  the  exception  of  part  of  the  first  Book,  and 
some  Greek  fragments  collected  from  the  Works  of  the 
Fathers,  we  have  but  a very  barbarous  and  incorrect, 
though  ancient,  Latin  translation.  I returns  declares, 
StyU  in  the  Prefuce,  that  in  consequence  of  his  residence 
among  the  Celia  he  had  been  accustomed  to  a bar- 
barous dialect,  and  that  his  style  was  simple  and  un- 
polished.! His  manner  appears  to  us  (although  it  is 
scarcely  in  our  power  to  form  a correct  opinion  from 
his  present  disfigured  Writings)  to  have  been  succinct 
and  clear,  but  neither  elegant  nor  powerful.  Pholius 
complains  that  he  sometimes  adulterates  the  certainty 
of  Truth  in  Ecclesiastical  doctrines  by  false  reasoning. § 
On  the  whole,  however,  he  was  highly  esteemed  by  the 
ancient  Fathers,  not  only  for  the  excellence  of  his  cha- 
racter, but  for  the  extent  of  his  knowledge.  Tertullian, 
in  particular,  calls  him  “ a most  diligent  inquirer  into 
all  kinds  of  Doctrines.”H 

Edition*.  Among  the  best  Editions  of  Ireneeusare  those  of  Grube 

(published  at  Oxford  in  1702,infol.)  and  that  ofMassuet, 
a Benedictine  of  the  Congregation  ofSt.  Maur,  (Paris,  in 
1710,  in  folio.)  As  the  latter  Editor  is  ever  anxious  to 
prove  that  the  authority  of  lrcn»us  is  not  opposed  to 
the  discipline  and  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Home,  it 
may  he  necessary  to  join  to  him  the  learned  Work  of  S. 
Deyling,  entitled  Irenoms  Evangetica  veritatis  Con- 
fessor ac  testis  a Renati  Masueti  praris  ejrplicationibus 
vitidicatus.  Editio  altera,  auciior  et emendatior.  Lipsia , 
1721.  Several  fragments  of  Ireiueus  were  published 
by  C.  M.  Pfaff.  in  1715.  For  further  information  see 
Dodwell,  Dissert,  in  I renown. 

CLEMENS  ALEXANDRINUS. 

CIRC  ITER  K.  D.  194. 

Titus  Flavius  Clemens,  a converted  Philosopher, 
was  a Presbyter  of  Alexandria,  (which,  according  to 
some  writers,  was  his  birth-place,)  and  flourished  in 
the  time  of  Severn*  and  Caruculla.  A disciple  of  Pan- 
tenus,  he  was  instructed  by  several  other  masters,  of 
whom  he  has  mentioned  the  residence,^  but  not  the 
names : from  his  account,  however,  we  may  remark, 
that  he  must  have  travelled  in  Greece,  in  Italy,  in  the 
East,  and  in  Egypt.  He  was  appointed  muster  of  the 
Catechetical  School  of  Alexandria  ; in  which  office,  on 
his  retirement  during  the  Persecution  raised  by  Severus, 
he  was  succeeded  by  Origen  : who,  together  with  Alex- 
ander, Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  is  reckoned  among  his  dis- 
ciples. Such  are  the  most  important  facts  to  be  gleaned 

• Hitl.Eccl.  lib.  v.  c.  26.  V t'.ncgcJop.  vol.  x'l.  p,  98. 

J I .it)  i,  n Prsefmt.  CW.  120. 

I|  Ommimm  iladriruu-itm  cur tits  mutt  expLraior.  Com/.  fa  tent.  c.  5, 

\ Shorn,  lib.  L p.  274. 


from  the  very  meagre  records  of  his  life  which  anti-  Eecle- 
quity  has  left  us.  sia*uc*l 

Clemens  may.  perhaps,  be  esteemed  the  most  pro- 
foundly  learned  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  A keen 
desire  of  information  had  prompted  him  to  explore  the  Centuries, 
regions  of  universal  knowledge,  to  dive  into  the  mys-  s— 
teries  of  Paganism,  and  to  dwell  upon  the  abstruser  Style, 
doctrines  of  Holy  Writ.  His  Works  are  richly  stored 
and  variegated  with  illustrations  and  extracts  from  the 
Poets  and  Philosophers,  with  whose  sentimrnts  he  was 
familiarly  acquainted,  lie  lavs  Open  the  curiosities  of 
History,  the  secrets  of  motley  superstitions  and  the 
reveries  of  speculative  wanderers  at  the  same  time  that 
he  developes  the  cast  of  opinions  and  peculiarities  of 
discipline  which  distinguished  the  members  of  the 
Christian  State. 

The  three  principal  works  of  Clemens  still  extant.  Work*, 
are  his  Exhortation  to  the  Gentiles,  his  Pedagogue,  and 
his  Stromata ; designed,  in  all  probability,  to  form  a 
regular  series  of  instructions  in  imitation  perhaps  of 
the  three  degrees  of  knowledge  required  by  the  aucient 
mvstagogues.  • 

11  is  first  Work,  the  Exhortation  to  the  Gentiles,  Protrrptt- 
(iri)OTf>tx7neu%  Xfr'yo*)  is  a Discourse,  intended  to  convert  ci- 
thern from  the  errors  of  Paganism,  of  which  he  traces 
the  origin,  and  discovers  the  folly,  to  the  truths  of 
Christianity,  of  which  he  delineates  the  nature,  und 
urges  the  importance.  In  the  course  of  this  address 
he  shows,  with  his  usual  erudition,  that  many  of  the 
Philosophers  and  Poets  have  intimated  the  Uuity  of 
the  Deity. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  root  out  the  prejudices  Pmtagogus. 
in  favour  of  Idolatry,  he  proceeds  in  the  second  Work, 
called  the  Padagogue,  (which  is  divided  into  three 
Books,)  to  direct  and  conduct  the  convert  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  duties  of  a Christian  life.  It  may 
be  considered,  therefore,  a system  of  Moral  Insti- 
tutes. It  is  written  without  sufficient  method,  and 
contains  many  rules  of  conduct,  of  which  the  over- 
strained rigour  or  palpable  obscurity  has  been  severely 
exposed  by  modem  Writers. 

Having  by  this  course  attempted  to  prepare  the  mind 
for  the  reception  of  more  recondite  doctrines,  Clemens 
discloses  his  further  views  in  his  larger  Work,  entitled 
Stromata , or  Pieces  of  Tapestry,  which  when  curiously  stromata. 
woven,  and  in  divers  colours,  present  no  unnpt  resem- 
blance to  Writings  formed  of  various  subjects  strung 
together  without  order.t  Clemens  himself  compares 
this  Work  to  a thickly  planted  mountain,  in  which  trees 
of  different  kinds,  both  fruitful  and  barren,— the  cypress, 
the  plane-tree,  the  laurel,  the  ivy.  the  apple-tree,  the 
olive,  the  fig, — lie  confusedly  grouped  together ; and 
this  irregularity,  he  adds,  was  purposely  chosen,  that 

• The  ’A TtudfaAt.1,  the  Mi 'men,  and  the  'Evtwr urn.  Thu  *u  re- 
marked by  Daniel  Heinsius. 

♦ Cirwlliut  Vindex,  a Latin  Grammarian,  and  Plutarch,  also  wrote 
Stromata.  See  the  account  which  Aulus  (ietlius  jive*  of  such  Works 
in  his  Preface  lo  the  Nodes  At  time.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  |$i*e  the 
ex |>lanatiun  of  thr  learned  CtMuboit  i So/itoi  vet  err t itragutam  reslrm 
pet 1 1 btu  imirdv rrr  si  /oris  eomtnngerr,  etiam  Junmvmiulli  twit  testa. 

....  Constat  a utrm  ex  ceferum  tret  tone,  el  it  rag  via  superior*),  ft  invo- 
lucrum  Hind,  quati  anliquiores  rrprjtaeilupu*,  recent  torn  rrsouMruf 
vocaruot,  varus  coiortfmi  datm eta  feel  fume.  Jude  treuu/ater  e<r 
dtc/Mnv)  ad  res  ugmfieanda*  varirlatr  inn goes : mjutmodi  fuit  puett 
erfuftmnit  dtrtut,  o i cohru  aure i argot  per  Mum  iltiut  corpus  per - 
doctor,  i Hfmt  .tlkmirui,  lib.  7.  Similiter  et  nr«  docti  Ercerpia  mn  ex 
VOriU  audvnbut,  out  pmpna  etiam  seripta,  ted  reterum  referta 
tntemonm  eobti  erfu^mriiteua  ret  reeopurrut  appeUarr , ut  Clemens 
Alexandria  ni,  Sfc.  (Ammad,  in  A the a.  Tib.  i.  c.  6.  p.  4.) 
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History.  mysteries  might  he  concealed  from  the  uninitiated,  and 
yet  not  hidden  from  more  advanced  disciples,  e\en  as  the 
fruit-trees  pcrplexingly  intermixed  on  the  mountain 
would  he  unobserved  by  the  plunderer,  without  escaping 
the  notice  of  the  labourer,  who  might  transplant  and 
arrange  them  in  a well-disposed  and  pleasing  scene.* 
In  this  Work,  (from  which,  as  being  the  most  consi- 
derable of  his  Writings,  he  is  sometimes  sumamed 
Slromateu*,)  having  undertaken,  among  other  points, 
to  prove  that  the  Philosophy  of  the  Hebrews  has  the 
strongest  claim  to  antiquity,  he  subjoins  an  exact  chro- 
nology which  ends  at  the  death  of  Commodus;  a cir- 
cumstance which  gives  us  reason  to  believe  that  he  was 
writing  in  the  reign  of  Severus.  In  the  fifth  Book, 
which  is  replete  with  citations,  he  speaks  of  the  art  of 
instruction  by  allegories  and  symbols ; and  traces  the 
origin  of  rnuuy  of  the  truths  found  in  the  Greek  Writers 
to  the  notions  of  the  Barbarians  and  of  the  Hebrews. 
The  eighth  and  last  Book,  is  an  imperfect  Treatise  on 
Logic,  bearing  no  reference  to  Christianity,  and  belong- 
ing, perhaps,  to  another  work.  Instead  of  it,  in  some 
manuscripts  in  the  lime  of  Photius,f  was  a Tract,  still 
extant,  entitled  tVhat  rich  man  can  be  saved  ? which  is 
mentioned  by  Eusebius  as  a distinct  production.^ 

The  Stromata , though  written  in  a style  neither 
clear  nor  succinct,  and  abounding  with  erroneous 
assertions,  contain  a great  variety  of  fragments  from 
the  lost  works  of  the  ancient  Poets,  which  have  not  yet 
been  collected  and  amended  with  the  acumen  and 
diligence  which  a task  at  once  so  delicate  and  so 
laborious  requires. 

Hypoty  Besides  the  above-mentioned  Works,  and  many  others 

puts,  now  lost,  Clemens  wrote  eight  Books  of  Institutes,  or 
Sketches , of  which  Photius  has  given  a most  unfavour- 
able judgment.  He  informs  us,  that  they  treated  of 
vaVious  passages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which 
Clemens  briefly  explained  and  interpreted;  and  that, 
though  some  of  his  notions  were  correct,  others  were 
grossly  erroneous.  Among  other  proofs  of  this  latter 
assertion  he  states,  that  Clement  maintained  the  eternity 
of  matter  and  of  ideas ; the  metempsychosis,  and  the 
existence  of  various  worlds  before  Adam  ; and  the 
merely  apparent  incarnation  of  the  Word.  He  quotes 
a sentence  in  which  Clemens  asserts  that  it  was  not 
the  Word  of  the  Father  that  was  incarnate,  hut  a 
certain  virtue  of  God  proceeding  from  the  Word,  which, 
having  become  intelligence,  penetrated  into  the  stmls 
of  men.  All  which  assertions  he  endeavoured  to 
establish  by  the  Sacred  Scriptures. § Dupin  supposes 
that  Clemens  wrote  this  Work  before  he  had  been  tho- 
roughly instmeted  in  the  Christian  Religion,  whilst  he 
was  still  attached  to  the  opinions  of  Plato.  It  is  pos- 
sible. however,  that  some  corruptions  may  have  been 
introduced  into  them  by  the  Heretics,  who,  if  we  may 
believe  Rufinus,  altered  the  Writings  of  Clemens.  It 
is  also  possible  that  this  Work  may  have  been  rather  a 
collection  of  the  opinions  of  preceding  Ecclesiastical 


* Strom.  lib.  vli.  tub  Jb *. 

f Cod.  111. 

j Lib.  iii.  c.  23.  lib.  vi.  c.  14.  This  Tract  was  found  among  the 
MSS.  of  the  Vatican,  in  which  it  was  attributed  to  Origen.  It  was 
published  in  Greek  under  the  name  of  Clemens,  by  Com  belie  in  his 
Amct.  AW  Bib!.  Pat.  There  is  a separate  edition  of  it  with  copious 
notes  by  C.  Segaar. 

& To  this  Work  we  may,  perhaps,  refer  the  extract*  of  Theodotu* 
still  extant  , the  extract*  from  the  Prophets  published  by  CombnA*  ; 
and  the  Adumbrations  on  some  of  the  Catholic  Epistle*,  still  remain- 
ing in  Ijmid. 

VOL.  XX. 


Writers,  whether  Heretics  or  Catholics,  than  a state- 
ment of  his  own.* 

The  best  Edition  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  is  the  splen- 
did one  of  Archbishop  Pntter.t  printed  at  Oxford  in  1715, 

2 vols.  in  folio,  Greek  and  Latin,  and  reprinted  at  Venice 
in  1757,  with  additions:  the  reprint  is  less  esteemed.  ' 
Fabricius  published  some  additional  fragments  ut  the  Edition*, 
end  of  the  second  Volume  of  his  edition  of  the  Works 
of  Hippolytus.  For  further  particulars  see  Le  Clere, 

Ilibl.  Unit.  tom.  x.  p.  175;  Jortin’s  Remarks  on  EccL 
Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  126,  &c.  N.  Le  Nourry,  Dissrrlationcs 
Tret  dc  omnibus  Clcmentis  AUxandrini  Operibus,  &c. 


HIPPOLYTUS. 

CIRCITF.R  A.  D.  220. 


But  little  is  recorded  of  the  life  of  Hippolytus.^  It 
appears  that  he  wus  a disciple  of  Irensus,§  and  that 
he  lived  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus.  He  is 
called  by  ancient  authors  both  Bishop  and  Martyr  ;|| 
but  the  seat  of  his  Bishopric,^  and  the  time  and  place 
of  his  Martyrdom,  are  not  certainly  knowu.  In  the  year 
1551  there  was  found  not  far  from  the  Church  of  St. 
Lawrence,  near  Home,  a marble  statue,  representing,  it 
is  supposed,  Hippolytus  seated  on  a chair;  on  the  sides  . 
of  which  was  a Paschal  Cycle,  for  sixteen  years,  begin-  Cyvlc. 
ningfrom  the  first  year  of  Alexander  Severus,  a.d.  222. 

There  was  also  on  it  a catalogue  of  the  Writings  of  Hip- 
polytus. The  statue  was  placed  in  the  Vatican  ; and 
the  Paschal  Cycle,  which  is  the  most  ancient  remaining, 
was  published  by  Scaliger,**  byGruter.+t  and  by  Buchc 
riua.U  Several  other  Works  of  Hippolytus  are  men- 
tioned by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  hut  they  are  either 
lost  or  unpublished. §§  Various  Treatises  have  appeared 
under  his  name,  which  deserve  not  to  be  considered 
as  genuine.]|||  His  manner  of  writing  is  said  by  Photius 


* R.  Simon,  Hitt.  Crit.  det  Comment.  dn  Aon.  7V*#.  eh.  ii. 
t Moilwim  observe*,  Pot  terms,  vtr  egreyius,  (inrearurngme  hte- 
rarum  penfitiimiu,  intiyniter  dr  d entente  meruit.  Multu  rnim  to  cm 
f dialer  medicinam  athslit:  mult  at  ex  velentm  hbru  apte  i/iuitruvit, 
Sed  non  limit  per  mo  r bum  oculomm  et  graaimma  nr  gut m routine, 
tiro  farere  omnia,  fjtur  potuuaet.  Jyitur  Latina  interpretatia 
in  WO*  labor <it  ad  kmc  macula,  mm  life  ye  dementis  sententtfr  luce  et 
peripicuilatr  carent.  DtffiiiUimmm  tape  at,  tentut  Clement  is  retro - 
tot  hum  ran*  et  doymatibus  parum  roynitu  »um,  <u*ryMi  ; nee  mtnut 
difficile  strprnumem,  nexum  et  ardinem  cogitationum  ejUS  pertptcere. 
(/>  Reb.  Christ,  ante  Const,  p.323.) 

J Some  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  several 
persons  in  Ecclesiastical  History  bore  the  name  of  Hippolytus, 
b Phot.  Cod.  121. 

j|  Ku-cb,  Hitt.  Keel.  lib.  si.  c.  20.  Hier.  in  Matt  A. 

Hier-  de  Vir.  Itlustrib.  c.  61.  Gelasiua  (in  the  Work  ascribed 
to  him.  De  DuaUa  A ’atom  •«  Christo)  *eem»  to  call  him  Metro- 
politan of  the  Arabians.  Le  Moyne  imagines  that  Hippolytus  was 
Bishop  of  Port  ms  Komanvx,  now  Aden,  in  Arabia  Felix.  By  others 
it  was  supposed  that  he  was  called  Port  me  mu  from  Po.tus  Rumania, 
near  Ottia,  in  Italy.  Hrumann  contends  that  his  title  tjnscopu* 
arose  from  a Civil  and  not  an  Ecclesiastical  office.  See  a tanety  of 
conjectures  in  the  note  of  H tries  on  Fabric.  Bib.  Gr.  tom.  vii.  p.  Ib4. 
••  See  hit  l)e  Emend.  Temp.  p.  721. 
ff  Thet,  Inscript,  p.  140. 

11  De  Cycle  Victorii  et  atiit  Cyetu  Pair  halibut.  Fabricrus  refer* 
the  reader  to  the  dissertation*  of  Fr.  Blanehinus,  De  Calendar,  et 
Cyol.  Ctetaru,  me  de  Paschal.  Camase  S.  Hippolyti,  Sfc. 

44  Mabillon  says,  that  he  saw  at  Rome  an  ancient  MS.  containing 
the  Books  of  the  four  greater  Prophet*,  and  a short  Commentary  of  Hip- 
polvlu*  on  the  droam  of  Nehuchadne/iar.  (Arr  Uahcum,  p.  94,  95.) 

|'|!  Perhaps  some  doubt  may  exist  respecting  some  Tracts,  particu- 
larly The  Deuointt ration  concenuag  Chrut  cml  Anticlinal,  published 
by  Marquardu*  Godins,  and  inserted  by  Combetii  in  hi*  Supplement 
to  the  Bibliotheca  Pat  rum.  Casimir  (India  considers  as  genuine 
the  fragment  of  the  book  Against  the  Greeks  and  against  Plato,  h(c. 
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History.  |n  have  been  plain,  serious,  ami  concise ; but  not 
distinguished  by  the  purity  of  Attic  style.  His  remarks, 
like  those  of  early  Commentators,  were  not  always 
exact ; but  men  who  lay  the  foundations  of  any  Science 
ought  to  receive  commendation  for  what  they  have 
elucidated,  not  censure  for  what  they  have  omitted. • 
See  S.  Hippolyti  Epitc.  el  Mart . ( tpera . now  antra 

collecta,  Sfc cur  ante  I.  Alb.  Fabricio,  Ha  mb.  1716, 

folio,  with  a second  volume  published  in  1718.  It  is  a 
valuable  Edition. 

ORIGEN. 

CIRCITER  A.  D.  230. 

Origen,  who  was  called  Adamantius,  was  horn  in 
Egypt,  about  the  year  185,  the  sixth  of  the  reign 
of  Commodus.  From  early  youth  he  was  trained  by 
the  pious  assiduity  of  his  parents  in  the  knowledge 
Education.  nf  die  Christian  Religion.  The  study  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  of  which  it  was  his  daily  task  to  commit  to 
memory  certain  portions,  preceded  the  cultivation  of 
profane  literature.  His  mind,  naturally  quick  and 
active,  was  carried  beyond  a We  acquaintance  with 
the  obvious  sense  of  the  passages  on  which  it  was 
employed,  into  an  investigation  of  their  more  abstruse 
and  mysterious  meaning.  His  father,  whom  he  em- 
barrassed by  proposing  difficulties  which  he  was  unable 
to  explain,t  admonished  him  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 
simple  interpretation  of  Scriptural  expressions,  without 
pursuing  inquiries  beyond  the  compass  of  his  youthful 
intellect  ; yet,  in  his  heart,  he  rejoiced  and  offered 
thanks  to  Hod,  who  had  blessed  him  with  such  a son. 
Oftentimes  adds  the  Historian,  he  would,  it  is  said, 
uncover  the  breast  of  his  child,  whilst  he  slept,  and 
embrace  it  with  respect  as  the  shrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  His  education  was  also  directed  by  Lleinens 
Alexandrinus,  and  by  the  Philosopher  Animonius.  J 
From  their  instructions,  aided  by  the  propensity  which 
he  already  evinced,  to  dive  into  obscure  and  intricate 
questions,  we  may,  doubtless,  derive  that  habit  of  in- 
dulging in  allegory,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  noted. 
Acquire-  His  knowledge,  at  whatever  period  of  his  life  it  was 

menu.  acquired,  was  vast  and  various.  He  was  familiar  with 

the  opinions  of  the  different  Philosophic  Schools,  and 
of  the  various  Sects  of  Heretics.  He  had  learned  Rhe- 
toric, and  the  Dialectics,  arid  was  not  unacquainted 
with  the  Mathematical  und  Physical  Sciences.  His  skill, 
moreover,  in  Hebrew,  unusual  in  his  Age  and  Country, § 
was  deemed  by  the  Ancients  considerable,  though 
modem  critics  have  formed  a less  favourable  judg- 
ment. 

A.  d.  Origen  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  when,  in  conse- 
2U¥.  quence  of  the  Persecution  of  the  Christians  by  Severus, 
Conduct  Egypt  witnessed  the  sufferings  of  many  Martyrs,  and 
during  the  among  others  of  his  father  Leonides.  On  this  trying 
Persecution  occasion  he  displayed  a violent  desire  to  seal  by  his 
blood  the  sincerity  of  his  Faith.  His  mother  endea- 
voured to  deter  him  by  entreaties  from  a rash  exposure 
of  his  life.  Finding,  however,  that  the  imprisonment 

and  the  fragments  preserved  by  Theodore!.  The  piece*  Of  the 
Twelve  Apottln  «id  Of  ike  •Sciyn/y  or  Seventy- tu<o  Dint  pin,  were 
wntlcn  by  Hippulytu*  Thebanu*  tn  the  Xlh  or  Xfth  century,  or  by 
some  other  late  writer.  •( I Anloer,  C/rd.  vol.  ii.  p.  40B.) 

• Phot.  Cod.  121  and  202. 

+ Kv«eb.  Hut.  Ecet.  lib.  v|,  c.  2. 

J There  »w  another  Origen  among  the  disciple*  of  Ammonius. 

f Ctmlra  trtatu  genUtfjtte  tuee  nuturam,  Micron,  dc  Hr.  ill  mi. 
e.  54.  Ep.'U.  (aJ.  25.) 


of  his  father  hud  redoubled  his  impatient  zeal,  she  was  Kccle- 

forced  to  prevent  him  from  leaving  the  house,  by  con-  ■•*■***•! 

cealing  his  apparel.  Thus  confined,  he  could  only 

write  a letter  of  exhortation  to  his  father,  in  terms  like  m^i 

the  following  : “ Remain  firm,  O my  father,  and  let  not  Centuries. 

your  affection  for  us  influence  you  to  change  your  sen-  v*- 

timents.”  After  thp  execution  of  Leonides,  his  property 

was  confiscated,  and  Origen  was  left  with  his  mother 

and  six  brothers  in  extreme  indigence.  In  this  state 

he  was  relieved  by  a wealthy  matron  of  Alexandria, 

who  received  him  into  her  house.* 

He  continued  to  attend  with  so  much  application  and 
ardour  to  the  study  of  profane  learning  which  he  had 
commenced,  that  he  was  soon  enabled  to  derive  a com- 
petency by  teaching  Grammar.  As  at  this  time,  in  Chosen 
consequence  of  the  Persecution,  there  was  no  person  at  Catechiu. 
Alexandria  to  instruct  the  Catechumens,  some  Pagans 
applied  to  him,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  Christian  Religion.  In  this  employment 
his  zeal  and  charity  were  conspicuous.  Thp  tenderness 
with  which  he  followed  the  martyrs  to  their  prisons,  to 
the  public  Courts,  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  the 
affection  with  which  he  embraced  them,  repeatedly 
exposed  him  to  the  outrages  of  his  enemies,  insomuch 
that  he  was  often  driven  to  change  his  lodgings  in  order 
to  elude  their  pursuit : from  the  same  causes  he  obtained, 
at  the  same  time,  a rapid  increase  of  pupils  and  of  con- 
verts. Appointed  by  Demetrius,  the  Bishop,  to  direct 
the  Catechetical  School,  and  anxious  to  avail  himself 
of  this  opportunity  of  promoting  the  cause  of  Religion, 
he  discontinued  his  Lectures  on  Grammar,  sold,  to  avoid 
being  burthensome,  his  books  on  human  learning,  and 
contented  himself  with  four  obols  a day,  which  were 
allowed  him  by  the  purchaser.  He  then  adopted  a 
system  of  rigid  abstinence ; he  fasted  und  worked 
during  the  day,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  night 
in  the  study  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures ; sleeping  but 
little,  and  that  little  on  the  bare  ground. 

His  exemplary  conduct  excited  the  warmest  admira-  Sev*re 
lion.  Many  persons  were  most  anxious  to  expend  a of 
portion  of  their  Ibrtune  in  ministering  to  his  wants,  but  IV,B&‘ 
no  consideration  could  induce  him  to  relax  his  extra- 
ordinary severity.  It  is  a singular  circumstance,  that 
notwithstanding  his  propensity  to  seek  an  allegorical 
sense,  he  should  have  founded  his  austere  practice  on 
a too  ’literal  interpretation  of  Scripture.  Thus  he  ex- 
plained and  observed,  according  to  the  exact  letter, 
the  injunction  of  our  Saviour  to  provide  but  one  coat, 
to  have  no  shoes,  and  to  take  no  thought  of  the  morrow. 

And  having  taken  a similar  view  of  the  text  which 
speaks  of  “ some  who  had  made  themselves  eunuchs 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven’s  sake^t  he  gave  a 
proof  alike  of  sincere  faith  and  love  of  purity,  as 
of  youthful  ardour  and  want  of  discretion.  His  con- 
duct, ill  this  instance,  though  it  might  be  at  first 
praised  by  such  as  were  struck  with  astonishment, 
was  subsequently  condemned  by  rational  Christians. 

Origen  himself  joined  in  disapproving  of  it,  when 
mature  reflection  had  convinced  him  that  it  flowed  from 
a false  principle  and  might  lead  to  dangerous  conse- 
quences. It  is  but  just,  however,  to  aud,  that  the  motive 


• Here  lie  wunliiiged  to  bear  the  company  of  a celebrated  Heretic 
whom  number*,  even  nf  the  orthodox,  attracted  by  hit  eloquence, 
came  tu  hear.  Origen,  however,  scrupulously  avoided  being  present 
with  him  at  prayers,  to  great  war  the  horror  which  he  felt  for  false 
doctrine. 

4 Matt.  aix.  12. 
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which  had  influenced  him  to  commit  this  act  of  excess 
was  the  desire  that,  as  females  were  among  his  pupils, 
all  suspicion  and  calumny  might  lie  removed. 

But,  whatever  might  lx*  his  faults  as  ail  expounder  of 
Scripture,  the  disinterested  and  afTectionate  fervour  w hich 
he  exhibited,  was  attended  by  the  most  happy  effects. 
Even  Philosophic  Pagans,  undismayed  by  the  violence  of 
the  Persecution,  which,  under  the  government  of  Aquilu, 
then  fell  upon  the  Christians,  came  to  rank  themselves 
among  his  disciples.  The  zeal  which  he  felt,  he  im- 
parted : several  of  his  pupils  closed  their  lives  by 
martyrdom. 

His  increasing  fame  soon  multiplied  the  number  of 
his  hearers  to  so  great  a degree,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
intrust  to  his  friend  Heraclas  the  task  of  instructing  the 
new  converts ; reserving  to  himself  the  tuition  of  such 
as  had  arrived  at  a superior  measure  of  knowledge. 
It  was  about  this  period,  in  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  that 
he  visited,  for  a short  time,  the  ancient  Church  in  Horne. 

Ilis  application  to  study  continued  indefatigable,  and 
he  compiled  his  famous  Htxapla  and  Tttrapla.  In  his 
Ilciapla , by  the  side  of  the  Hebrew  text,  written  two 
ways,  in  Hebrew  and  in  Greek  characters,  he  arranged 
in  columns  the  translation  of  Aquila,  that  of  Sym- 
machus,  that  of  the  LXX.,  and  that  of  Theodotion ; 
with  two  other  Versions,  the  authors  of  which  were 
unknown,  together  with  a seventh  of  the  Psalms  only. 
The  Tetrapla  contained  only  the  first  four  of  the  Ver- 
sions. 

Origcn  left  Alexandria  on  different  occasions.  At 
one  time  he  went  into  Arabia,  at  the  request  of  the 
Governor;  at  another  he  retired,  in  consequence  of  a 
war,  into  Palestine.  In  this  latter  journey,  having 
Btopt  at  Cresarco,  he  was  desired  by  the  Bishops  of  the 
Province,  to  expound  the  Scriptures  in  the  Church,  and 
to  instruct  the  people  in  their  presence,  though  he  was 
not  as  yet  a member  of  the  Priesthood.  Demetrius, 
Bishop  of  Alexandria,  complained  of  a step  which  he 
represented  as  an  infringement  of  the  rules  of  the 
Church;  Alexander.  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  Theoc- 
tistus.  Bishop  of  Ccesarea,  replied  that  it  hud  been 
customary  to  permit  laymen,  when  duly  qualified,  to 
preach  before  the  people,  and  supported  their  assertions 
by  enumerating  some  precedents.  Origen,  however, 
being  recalled  by  Demetrius,  returned  to  his  former 
occupation.  He  was  afterwards  obliged  to  interrupt 
it  at  the  solicitation  of  Mammira,  mother  of  Alexander 
Severus,  who,  anxious  to  be  instructed  by  a person 
whose  reputation  was  so  widely  spread,  caused  him  to 
visit  Antioch,  where  she  was  then  remaining  with  her 
nephew  the  Emperor  Heliogabalus.  Having  stayed 
there  but  a short  time,  during  which  he  explained  tp 
her  the  truths  of  the  Christian  Religion,  he  resumed 
his  residence  at  Alexandria,  and  commenced  various 
commentaries  on  the  Sacred  Writings,  chiefly  at  the 
desire  and  by  the  assistance  of  Ambrose,  whom  he  had 
converted  to  the  orthodox  Faith  from  the  heresy  of 
Valeiiliuus.  Tlie  industry  of  Origen,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  immense  task,  is  almost  incredible.  The 
night  scarcely  brought  relaxation  after  the  labour*  of 
the  day.  It  is  said,  that,  in  addition  to  other  Works 
w hich  engaged  his  attention,  he  commented  upon  the 
whole  of  Scripture.* 


* Euip.  Hcrrf'i  64.  c.  3,  Ac.  So  indefatigable  was  Origen,  that  Je- 

rome ( Kp.  29 )c»tls  him  Ctulcenteru*.(£nA..«irrif«,.)iio  epithet  applied 
t»  Diiiysiuj  the  Grammarian,  who  wrote  3500  books.  Erm*:n.  A, tag 


In  the  year  228,  being  obliged  to  proceed  to  Achaia,  Kcd«- 
on  account  of  some  Ecclesiastical  affairs,*  probably  the  ^J^**6*^ 
confutation  of  Heretics, f he  passed  through  Palestine, 
and  was  ordained  Priest  by  the  Bishops  of  that  Pro*  ami  ntr«l 
vincc.  $ This  ordination  was  to  Origen  the  source  of  Centime*, 
a violent  persecution.  Demetrius,  his  Diocesan,  in-  v’—l 
censed  at  a step  which  he  considered  as  an  unautho-  A*  *>• 

rized  interference  with  his  duties ; and  actuated,  it  228. 

appears,  by  feelings  of  jealousy,  forgot  his  former 
praises,  and  reproached  Origen  with  the  indiscreet  act 
which  he  had  committed  in  his  youth. § 

On  his  return  to  Alexandria,  where  he  continued  a.  d. 
with  his  usual  ardour  his  studious  pursuits,  he  felt  231. 
the  effects  of  the  hostility  which  had  been  excited  against 
him.  Envy  never  pardons.  It  was  ordained  by  a 
Council  that  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  leach,  nor 
even  to  reside  in  that  city ; but,  nevertheless,  he 
should  retain  his  dignity  of  Priest.  ||  Hence  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  inferred  that  his  doctrine^  as  well  as  his 
ordination,  had  exposed  him  to  censure.  Certain 
it  is,  that  to  his  real  errors  the  malignant  activity  of 
fabricators  hud  added  innny  inventions^  calculated  to 
strengthen,  if  not  to  implant,  unfavourable  prejudices. 

Thus  banished  from  Alexandria,  he  left  the  office  of  Cate- 
chist to  Heraclas,  and  retired  again  to  Catsarea,  where 
he  was  again  received  with  every  mark  of  respect  and 
affection  by  Alexander  and  Theoctistus.  who  intrusted 
to  his  care  the  public  exposition  of  the  Scripture.** 
Demetrius,  however,  dissatisfied  with  the  first  condem- 
nation against  Origen,  accused  him  before  some  Bishops 
of  Egypt ; and,  with  their  concurrence,  deprived  him 
of  his  Priesthood,  and  put  him  out  of  the  communion 
of  the  Church.  This  sentence  of  deposition  and  ex-  He  b de- 
communication  was  transmitted  to  tile  different  Bishops, 
and  obtained  the  assent  of  all  except  those  of  Palestine,  tj,c*tcd. 
Phoenicia,  Arabia,  and  Achaia,  who  were  inlimutcly 
acquainted  with  Origen,  and  showed  themselves  deter- 
mined not  to  withdraw  their  protection.  The  com- 
plaints of  Origen,  if  we  may  judge  even  from  the  cita- 
tions of  his  enemies,  were  marked  by  dignified  mode- 
ration. The  death  of  Demetrius  took  place  soon  after 
this  event ; he  was  succeeded  by  Heraclas : on  his 
election,  the  chair  of  Catechist  was  occupied  by  Diony- 
sius, both  former  disciples  of  Origen.  From  these 
promotions,  we  may,  perhaps,  conclude  that  the  viru- 
lence of  persecution  was  diminished,  yet  the  judgment 
against  him  appears  not  to  have  been  revoked. 

During  the  Persecution  of  Maximin,  when  Ambrose  A 0 
was  exposed  to  its  violence,  Origen  wrote  to  him  a 235 
zealous  exhortation  to  martyrdom,  in  which  he  repre- 
sents the  possession  of  large  property,  and  the  ties  of 
a w'ife  and  children,  as  circumstances  which  ought 
rather  to  animate  than  to  deter  the  sufferer,  inasmuch 
as  they  enhance  the  merit  of  his  sacrifice.  Yet  even 
Origen  is  said  to  have  concealed  himself  at  this  crisis. 

* Kti&eb.  lib.  vi.  C.  3. 

f Hier.  dr  V%r.  lllmti.  c.  34,  Ac. 

j Hutch,  lib,  vi.  e.  23. 

} Kiueb.  lib.  vi.  c.  8,  Ac.  See,  however,  the  manner  in  whicn 
Hothcim  ha*  explained  Ilia  depute  between  Origen  and  Dcmetnua. 

Dr  Rrb,  Ckriu.  p 680. 

■ Phot.  Cod.  1 13. 

T I’ampbil.  Ap.pr.  Orig.  Ap . Hi«r.  ty».tnm.iv.  p.  196.  Origen 
complain*,  that  the  account  of  a ditpute  which  he  had  belli  with  a 
certain  Heretic  had  been  in  many  parts  fatafied. 

*•  Kpiphaniu*  pretend*  that  Origen  left  Alexandria  in  coBiequence 
of  the  reproaches  which  be  incurred  by  offering  incense  to  Idol*  lo 
avoid  being  the  victim  of  the  brutality  of  hi*  enemies,  bee  this 
improbable  story  in  Adv.  Harr.  64.  c.  2. 

H 2 
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Hi*u>ry.  When  pence  was  reestablished,  Origen  continued  his 
'■•"v-*"- ' exertions  at  C'a*surea,  and,  during;  his  travels  in  the 
a.  D.  cause  of  Revealed  Truth,  by  his  knowledge  and  powers 
238.  of  persuasion  he  induced  Beryllus,  Bishop  of  Bostra  in 
Arabia,  who  had  fallen  into  Heresy  respecting  the  Incar- 
nation, to  return  to  the  Catholic  Faith ; and  he  reclaimed 
from  their  error  some  Arabians,  who  taught  that  the 
soul  died  with  the  body,  and  resumed  life  at  the  Resur- 
rection.* 

Though  above  sixty  years  of  age,  and  employed 
almost  daily  in  delivering  discourses,  often  extem- 
poraneous, he  wrote  many  Epistles;^  and,  among 
others,  one  to  the  Emperor  Philip  and  one  to  Severn, 
several  Commen tariff,  and  his  Eight  Books  against 
Celsus. t 

In  the  Persecution  of  Decius,  Origen,  whose  reputa- 
tion had  marked  him  out  as  an  object  on  which  severity 
should  he  exerciser!,  endured  a series  of  cruelties,  which 
served  but  to  display  his  constancy  and  courage.  He 
detailed  in  letters,  now  unfortunately  lost,  but  which 
are  represented  as  breathing  a spirit  of  piety  and  con- 
solation, how  he  was  confined  in  prison,  and  loaded 
with  chains ; how.  for  the  space  of  several  days,  hia 
feet  were  violently  stretched  in  slocks;  and  how  his 
enemies  threatened  to  burn  him  alive,  and  subjected 
him  to  torments  designed  to  overcome  bis  patience 
without  causing  his  death. § The  crown  of  martyrdom, 
for  which  he  panted,  he  never  obtained-  About  this 
time  the  death  of  his  friend  Ambrose  left  him  in  indi- 
gence. 

a.  d.  At  length,  under  the  Emperor  Gallus,  and  in  hia 
253.  sixty-ninth  year,|  after  having  devoted  his  days  to  the 
explanation  of  the  Scripture,  the  conversion  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  the  instruction  of  the  converted ; after  having, 
under  all  circumstances,  confessed  his  belief  in  Christ, 
and  assisted  such  as  suffered  from  the  same  confession, 
this  no  less  learned  than  pious,  humble,  and  unas- 
suming man  resigned  a life  of  continued  labour  and  of 
unabated  zeal,  repaid  by  persecution,  alike  from  his 
Deith.  fellow  Christians  and  from  the  Pagans.  Driven  from 
his  Country,  stripped  of  his  sacred  offices,  excommuni- 
cated from  the  Church,  then  thrown  into  a dungeon, 
racked  by  torture,  and  doomed  to  drag  his  uged  frame 
and  dislocated  limbs  in  pain  and  poverty,  '*  till  the  weary 
wheels  of  life  at  length  stood  still — surely  he  presents 
a picture  on  which  it  is  impossible  to  dwell  without 
very  mournful  feelings.  Nor  is  the  impression  dimi- 
nished on  finding,  that,  notwithstanding  the  fervour  of 
his  piety,  the  modesty  of  his  language,  and  the  purity 
of  his  morals,  his  memory  has  been  branded,  his  name 
anathematized,  and  his  salvation  denied. ^ 

Work#  of  The  Works  of  Origen  were  extremely  numerous. 
Onjfen.  Some  assert  that  he  wrote  six  thousand  volumes 

but,  if  this  be  correct,  the  expression  must  be  applied 
to  small  Tracts  and  other  detached  pieces,  in  which 
sense  every  Homily,  or  Letter,  may  be  esteemed  a 
volume. 

Tbcir  fUte.  If  we  possessed  a collection  of  his  Writings  men- 
tioned by  Ecclesiastical  Authors,  we  should  in  all  pro- 


•  Ewsrh.  Hitt.Ect 7.  lib.  vi.  c.  37.  t Ibid.  lib.  ri.  c.  36. 

I Ibid.  lib.  vi.  c.  36.  $ Und.  lib.  vi,  c.  39. 

I'.  fb% d.  lib.  vii.  c.  1.  Eusebius,  who  was  a ureal  admirer  of 
Origen,  ha#  detailed  hit  life  in  the  Vfih  Book  of  hi*  llirtory  tno*4 
amply ; there  it  no  Ecclesiastical  Writer  of  whom  nmre  i*  known, 

• See  the  account  of  the  disputes,  &c.  ou  this  subject  in  Bavle, 
Diet,  Ifiat.  Art.  Origtne. 

••  Hi«r.  in  Bujin.  Epiph.  liter.  $4. 


liability  derive  considerable  knowledge  on  the  subject  Ecclr- 
of  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  ancient  Church."  *li*tir»l 
But  the  greater  part  is  lost,  and  in  those  which  re- 
main  in  the  Latin  version  of  Rufinus,  so  many  addi-  1(JJ  u"ItJ 
tions  and  retrenchments  have  been  confessedly  made.  Centuries, 
that  it  is  difficult,  or  rather  impossible,  to  ascertain  v— -v— ^ 
whut  portion  was  composed  by  Origen,  and  what  por-  Kefious. 
tion  was  inserted  by  his  translator,  f Allusions  to 
Latin  words,  expressions  unknown  to  the  Ante-Nicene 
Fathcrx,  mention  of  practices  not  introduced  into  the 
Church  at  the  period  nt  which  the  original  Work  was 
written — such  are  the  evident  interpolations  which  per- 
plex and  mislead  the  investigator.  The  translations  of 
Jerome  also  were,  it  is  snid,  disfigured  by  unwarrant- 
able alterations.  The  version,  still  extant,  of  the  Com- 
mentaries on  Matthew,  which,  according  to  Huet, 
may  have  been  made  in  the  time  of  Cassiodorus,  is 
both  barbarous  and  incorrect ; whole  pages  are  added 
or  retrenched. 

The  style  of  Origen  is  divested  of  rhetorical  embel-  Style, 
lishments  and  quaint  conceits,  and  is  considered  rather 
plain  and  perspicuous,  than  lofty  and  measured.  It  is 
often  succinct,  and  generally  appropriate.  The  mind 
of  the  writer  appears  to  be  stored  with  varied  re- 
searches, which  he  draws  forth,  and  combines  with  ease 
and  dexterity  ; hut  not  to  have  been  gifted  with  rich, 
original,  inventive  powers.  As  a disputant,  though 
sometimes  weak  and  puerile,  he  is  occasionally  acute, 
ingenious,  and  eloquent. 

His  Works  on  the  Sacred  Scripture  are  divided  by  Commen- 
Jerome  into  three  classes: — Scholia , or  brief  cxplana-  tines 
tions  of  difficult  passages ; Homilies , or  discourses 
addressed  to  the  people  ; Colitmes,  or  larger  commen- 
taries. Of  these,  the  contents  of  most,  and  the  titles 
of  some,  have  perished.  From  information  found  in 
various  Writers,  catalogues  have  been  made  by  Du  Pin, 

Fabricius,  and  others,  to  whom  the  reader  is  referred 
for  details,  which  it  falls  not  within  the  plan  of  our 
Work  to  offer. 

The  Treatise  against  Celsus,  written,  according  to  ElxhtlJook* 
some,  in  the  year  246,  though,  according  toothers,  not 
before  249,  is  still  extant  in  the  original  Greek.  As  it  *'**”**' 
is  one  of  Origcn’s  latest,  so  is  it  considered  his  best 
production.  The  style  is  polished  with  greater  care, 
and  the  remarks  display  erudition. £ 

Origen  informs  us  that  there  were  two  Philosophers  Celws. 
named  Celsus,  both  Epicureans;  one  lived  under 
Nero,  the  other  under  Hadrian  and  the  succeeding 
Emperors.  This  last  is  the  person,  whose  Work,  en- 
titled \iiyot  a\r/0j*,  he  undertook,  at  the  instigation  of 
Ambrose,  to  refute.§  Yet  from  the  objections  of  Celsus, 


• Pour  Onyrnr,  canlrmporain  dr  X Cyprien,  rt  tjui  trad,  n noma 
r arioiu  entire,  mom*  damyrroil  prul-r/rr  **r  cr  iuwi  chrrchvnt  phti 

dr  Imvuirr  rt  dr  tatiaf action  qur  toua  In  autm,  ■ / nr  non*  reite  qur 
fort  pry  dr  chain,  rt  fa  pluspari  roewrr  iniacrablement  dr.kiriet  rt 
ehnngrn,  In  excrllena  rt  prrwqur  in*n*brt*bfei  tabcura  dr  cr  /frond 
rt  admirable  rtpril  n'ayanl  pa  u garanlir  dr  tomtragr  da  tempt;  m tie 
C rnvir  rt  kaine  dn  hammer  tfm i lei  ml  rncvre  pirrmmt  traitit  qttr  font 
dr  nlclet  rl  d aruttn  ami  out  couU  drpmu  Am  jatquei  4 mua.  (Daille 
da  f'rai  L'nir/r  dn  Perea,  I.  i.  c.  1.) 

V Kufinu*  him*rif,  ia  hi*  IrantUitoB  of  the  CommenitiCin  on  the 
Hymans,  acknowledge*  that  he  had  supplied  deficiencies:  cr  ju'i / 
trmoKjnr  I at  avoir  otm/r  bcamcamp,  rant  yuan  lui  rn  ml  beaaoup 
<T MtgntinH  .•  car  la  pluipart  dn  pertunrtn  totthatlmtenl  fort  t/y  d we 
fat  rpargne  cr  travad,  rt  tftt'd  me  mans  donndt  p<u  ht  peine  de  lire  era 
praam  quoad  Muuf  chrrchona  cellet  d~  Origin*.  (TiUem.  Mian. 
tom.  iii.  p.  2*23.) 

J lluet.  Origen,  Ac. 

$ Orig.  c.  Ceh.  lib  i.  and  lib.  »*•-  - as  probably  the  litter  Cchuw 
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History-  as  noticed  by  Origen,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
Re  could  have  followed  the  tenets  of  Epicurus ; it  would 
appear  more  probable  that  he  belonged  to  the  later 
Plutonic  or  Alexandrine  School.* 
ittitiaa*  This  Work  was  brought  from  Constantinople  by  a 
and  Tran*,  person  sent  purposely  by  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  who 
.auont.  oflered  an  ample  reward  to  any  one  who  should 
translate  it  into  Latin.  But,  on  his  death,  the  tusk 
was  not  undertaken  till  Theodore  Gaza  induced  Chris- 
topher Persona,  Prior  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Bnlhina, 
to  publish  a version.f  It  was  belter  translated  by 
Gelenius  in  the  With  century.  It  was  afterwards 
published  in  Greek  und  Latin  by  David  Hsschelius; 
and  in  1658  it  was  edited  with  great  correctness,  and 
learned  notes,  by  W.  Spencer,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

In  1700  appeared  a French  translation,  with  notes 
and  conjectures,  by  Mr.  Bouhereau. 

Treat!**  d*  No  part  of  the  Writings  of  Origen  has  exposed  him 
Pnucipiu,  greater  censure  than  his  Treatise  Tlrpi  opx^y. 
tore1*"©  * ^he  lexl  *s  no  found : the  transla- 

231,  tion  of  Ruftnus  alone  is  extant.  The  licenses  taken 
by  Ruftnus  (who  confesses  that  he  altered  or  omitted 
several  passages,*  pretending  that  none  of  the  Works 
of  Origen  had  been  more  corrupted  by  the  Heretics) 
were  severely  attacked  by  Jerome,^  who  himself  pub- 
lished a version,  which  has  not  reached  our  time.  It  is 
no  longer  in  our  power,  therefore,  by  distinguishing  the 
author  from  the  translator,  to  discover  the  exact  nature 
and  extent  of  the  errors,  of  which  Origen  has  been 
accused.  It  is  from  this  Work  that  his  adversaries 
have  chiefly  drawn  the  proofs  of  their  charges,  and  that 
Heretics  have  brought  arguments  in  support  of  their 
opinions.  It  cannot  he  denied  that  it  is  obscure  and 
perplexed  ; and  that  the  Philosophy  of  Plato  is  more 
apparent  in  it  than  the  authority  of  the  Church.  ||  Besides 
the  Works  of  which  we  have  -spoken,  Origen  wrote  ten 
Stromata,  Books  of  Stromata,  iii  imitutiou  of  Clemens  Alexuudri- 
writien  be-  uus,  in  which  he  compared  the  opinions  of  the  Heathen 
WABL  with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and 

confirmed  the  Scripture  maxims  by  Pluto,  Aristotle, 
Numenius,  and  Comutus  two  Books,  and  also  two 
Dialogues  on  the  Resurrection  ;**  a great  number  of 
Other  Epistles,  and  other  Works  which  are  lost.  TlieTreati.se 
work*.  to  Africanus  respecting  the  History  of  Susanna,  which 
he  defends;  the  exhortation  to  Martyrdom,  written 
during  the  Persecution  of  Maximin  ; the  Book  on  the 
interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  names  and  measures  con- 
tained in  Scripture,  and  the  Book  on  Prayer,  are  still 
preserved. 

to  whom  Lucian  dedicated  his  PtendomanSts.  M.  Aurelias  was  then 
dead. 

* This  opinion  is  maintained  by  Moths im,  in  his  Preface  to  the 
German  version  of  this  Treatise. 

f See  the  extract  from  Simon's  f<ettrcs  Chouiri  in  Bayle,  Did. 
Hitt.  Art.  /Viww. 

X /*  Prolog.  Hurt,  Origen.  F ragmen'.*  of  thi*  Treatise  are  found 
in  the  Phtlocaha,  and  in  the  letter  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  on  the 
errors  of  Origen,  v.  Cot wtiil.  edit,  l^tbhei.  tom.  v,  &c.  For  a brief  ac- 
count of  its  contents,  see  Phot.  CW.  via. 

f Cunt,  Bujln.  i.  p.  135. 

I*  Tillenwnt,  Mem.  tom.  iii.  part  iii.  p.  255.  Fabric.  Bihlioth. 
Owe. lib.  vu.  p.230,  233. 

f Euteb.  Hut,  EceJet.  lib.  vi.  c.  34.  Hieron.  Ep.  84.  Origen, 
fn  Johan,  p.  237.  In  the  Xth  Book  he  explained  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatian*,  and  passages  of  the  Prophet  Daniel.  Jerome  looks  upon 
this  work  as  one  of  those  which  contained  the  greatest  number  of 
errors,  particularly  on  the  Resurrection,  on  which  account  do  one 
eentnre  l to  translate  it  lip.  61.  c.  8.  65.  c.  2. 

••  Hier  in  Rujtn.  lib.  it 


Among  the  Works  of  Origen  it  is  usual  to  insert  the  Eccle- 
PhUocalia,  which  is  a collection  of  extracts  from  his 
writings,  on  various  questions  relating  to  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  made  by  Gregory  Nazianzen*  and  Busil  tnj 
the  Great.  It  was  published,  with  annotations,  by  Centurion. 
Tarinus  in  1619  ; and  is  subjoined,  with  a few  addi-  v— — ' 

tional  notes,  to  Spencer’s  edition  of  the  Treatise  against 
Celsus. 

Several  Works  are  ascribed  to  Origen,  which  bear  Supperiti- 
every  mark  of  being  supposititious:  such  are  the  l'ou» work ». 
two  Commentaries  on  Job,  and  that  on  St.  Mark ; the 
ten  Homilies  on  different  passages  of  the  Gospel,  col- 
lected by  Merlinus ; Scholia  upon  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  upon  the  Hymns  of  the  Virgin,  of  Zachary, 
and  of  Simeon,  which  were  more  probably  written  by 
Peter  of  Luodicea ; the  Book  on  the  Celibacy  of  the 
Clergy;  that  against  Artemas  and  the  Theodotians; 
that  on  Penance  and  Sighs;  and  others.  To  this  list 
may  probably  be  added,  (though  mentioned  as  genuine 
in  the  Philocalia ,)  the  Dialogue  against  Marcion,  in 
which  Origen  is  introduced  defending  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  : it  appears  from  internal  evidence  not  to 
have  been  written  before  the  time  of  Constuntine.t 
James  Gronoyius  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  Phi - 
losophumenat  giving  an  account  of  the  opinions  of  the 
different  Greek  Schools,  which  is  inserted  in  the 
Xth  Volume  of  his  Thes.  Antiq.  Grttc.  was  written  by 
Origen;  but  he  was  refuted  by  J.  C.  Wolf. 

Of  Origen’s  entire  Works,  we  have  a complete  Eiuire 
Edition  in  four  volumes,  in  folio.  It  was  commenced  Work*  of 
by  Charles  dc  la  Rue,  a Benedictine  of  the  Congre-  Origen. 
gation  of  St.  Maur,  and  on  his  death  continued  by  his 
nephew,  Charles  Vincent  de  la  Rue,}  who  published 
the  last  volume  at  Paris  in  1759.  It  was  republished 
by  F.  Oberthur,  without  commentary,  at  Wfirzbourg,  in 
15  vols.  8vo.  The  Greek  fragments  of  Origen  upon 
the  Scriptures  were  published,  with  a Latin  translation 
and  notes,  by  Huet,  who  added  to  the  work  the  celc-  H wet's 
brated  Prolegomena,  under  the  title  of  Origeniana,§  Ortgeniann. 
in  which  the  life  and  opinions  of  Origen  are  largely 
detailed  and  learnedly  discussed.  Montfaucon  gave 
an  Edition,  in  2 voL.  folio,  of  the  remains  of  Origcn's 
Hrrapta,  which  have  been  also  published  at  Lcipsic  in 
1768-70,  in  2 vols.  Svo.,  by  Bahrdt.|| 

Pamphilua.  a Presbyter  of  Cssarea,  in  Palestine,  w ho  Apology  o\ 
suffered  martyrdom  during  the  Persecution  of  Maximin,  Pamphilu*. 
in  the  year  309,  laboured  to  collect  the  Works  of  ancient 
writers,  and  particularly  of  Origen,  the  greater  pan 
of  whoso  writings  he  transcribed.  When  in  confine- 
ment, he  composed,  with  his  friend  Eusebius,  (who  is 

••  No*.  En  88. 

f Hael,  Ongrn  p.276.  The  genui  neons is,  however,  defended 
by  WcUtein.  Tillemont  conjecture*  that  it  auv  be  ascribed  to  one 
Aibmantiua,  who  lived  about  the  year  330.  (. \i/m . tom.  iii.  part  iiL) 

The  author*  of  the  Philoealia  remark  that  a passage  cited  by  Euse- 
bio* (Ar  /-’rap.  Ewing.  lib.  vii.  22.)  from  a Treatise  of  a Cnristian 
Writer,  called  Maximus,  vuj  occur*  in  the  same  word*  in  this 
Dialogue.  Fahr.  Biblioth . Qrttv.  tom.  vii.  p,  226. 

J Charles  de  1*  Hue,  born  in  1681,  was  a pupil  of  Montfauron  : 
his  nephew,  Vincent  de  la  Rue,  assistei]  him  in  the  preparation  of  this 
celebrated  edition. 

Of  (he  progress  of  this  Work  the  reader  will  find  an  account  to 
the  Memoi rt  of  the  Ltfe  of  Huet,  written  by  himself,  which  bare 
been  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  John  Aikin. 

II  A list  of  Works  on  Origen  may  be  found  in  Fabric.  Bdd.  Grm c. 
tom.  vii.  and  In  J.  G.  Waich.  Biblioth.  Patriotic.  p.  273.  See  also  L. 

W.  Bnlggemann'*  Fine  of  the  Enghth  &t thorn,  ‘/'raniiatn.nt,  and 
J/liutrniiont  of  the  .4 net  cal  Greet  and  Lotm  Author*. 
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History.  also  *urnumed  Pamphilus,*  on  account  of  his  attach- 
v-"— ' ment  to  him.  and  who  wrote  a Life  of  Pamphilus,  which 
is  almost  wholly  lost.)  five  Books  in  defence  of  Origcn. 
To  these  Eusebius  added  a sixth  after  his  death.  Of  this 
Apology  the  1st  Book,  translated  by  Rufinns,  is  usually 
found  among- the  Works  of  Origcn  and  of  Jerome.  The 
• other  Books  with  the  exception  of  a lew  fragments, 
have  perished.  Jerome  maintained,  in  his  Apology 
against  Rufimts,  that  Putnphitu*  hud  written  no  part  of 
this  Apology. t This  opinion,  • though  defended  by 
some  writers,  is  refuted  by  Tillemont,  Huet,  Bull,  und 
De  la  Hue,  which  last  has  admirably  edited  the 
Apology. 

GREGORY  THAUMATURGES. 

CIUCITF.R  A.  D.  243. 

Education.  Gregory,  called  also  Thcodoms,  and  afterwards  sur- 
named  Th.iuinaturgus,  on  account  of  the  number  of 
Miracles  which  he  is  said  to  have  worked  during  hi* 
life  and  after  Ids  dentil,  was  horn  at  Xeoctesuren,  a city 
ot  Pontus,  and  descended  from  a family,  illustrious  for 
its  nobility  and  wealth,  but  addicied  to  the  Pagan 
worship.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  Gregory,  then 
fourteen  years  of  age.  though  hitherto  educated  in 
superstition,  was  touched  with  a feeling  of  respect  (or 
the  Christian  Religion.  His  mother  was  anxious  that 
he  should  apply  himself  to  Rhetoric,  with  a view  of 
embracing  the  profession  of  the  I«aw.  His  sister  being 
obliged  to  accompany  her  husband  (o  Palestine,  Gre- 
gory, and  his  brother  Alhenodorus,  availed  themselves 
of  this  opportunity  of  proceeding  to  Berytus,  where 
there  was  a celebrated  School  of  jurisprudence.  In 
their  journey  they  visited  Cicsarca,  where  Origcn,  who 
had  retired  to  that  city  in  consequence  of  the  measures 
of  Demetrius,  succeeded  by  force  of  reasoning,  happily 
blended  with  the  most  bland,  engaging,  and  affectionate 
manner,  in  drawing  them  first  to  the  study  of  Philo- 
sophy, and  theuce,  by  insensible  steps,  to  the  know- 
ledge and  profession  of  the  Christian  Faith.  After 
II. * Pane  having  spent  five  years  with  Origcn,  Gregory,  desirous 
yyricat  of  expressing  his  gratitude  for  the  advantages  which  he 
Oration.  hud  derived  from  his  precepts,  and  his  regret  at  parting 
from  a guide,  whose  tenderness  hail  inspired  the  fond- 
est attachment,  pronounced  before  a numerous  assembly, 
among  whom  was  the  subject  of  his  panegyric,  a very 
eloquent  discourse,  which  is  still  extant,  and  which  has 
been  considered  one  of  the  most  finished  pieces  of  anti- 
quity. Domestic  affairs  occasioned  his  return  home  : 
they  appear  not.  however,  to  have  retained  any  hold  on 
his  affections,  if  it  be  true  that  he  abandoned  his  house, 
lands,  and  possessions,  in  order  that,  disengaged  from 
earthly  ties,  he  might  attend  in  solitude  to  his  spiritual 
concerns.  From  thisstnteof  retirement  he  was  reluctantly 
drawn  by  Phadimus,  Bishop  of  Amusco,  who  consecrated 
him  Bishop  of  Neocccsarca,  although,  it  is  said,  there 
were  at  that  time  but  seventeen  Christians  in  the  city. 
Conversions,  however,  were  soon  numerous  in  conse- 
quence of  his  zealous  exertions ; and,  if  his  Biogruphcrs  * 

• Seeiat  L hi.  r.  7.  Fbat.  cw.  13. 

f Adt.  Uufin.  lib.  u. 

J Particularly  Gregory  Xynen,  in  hi*  Oratiom  on  the  fjife  of  Gre- 
gory Thaumaturgun.  Ili*  account  i*  full  of  wonder*,  which  are  faith- 
fully copied  by  Tillemont,  Mrm.  tom.  nr.  purl  ii.  p.  685,  lie  as- 
sert*. among  other  absurdities,  that  Gregory  Thaumaturgu*  receded 
a Creed  (which  the  reader  may  find  extracted  in  Fabric.  Ihbt,  Greet. 
Inin-  tii.  p.  253.)  fmm  Sc  John  the  Erangelist  in  a vision.  Scultetus 
calls  this  Oration  .Su-otaiuni  ( MeduU . Theot.  Patr.  p. 


deserve  credit,  ly  the  effect  of  his  various  Miracles.  Kccif 
But  the  accounts  of  his  life,  excepting  such  as  are  de-  naatical 
rived  from  his  own  Works,  seem  to  us,  in  many  parts, 
too  destitute  of  probability  to  deserve  being  repeated.  1JMj  ju^j 
It  appears  that  he  was  sought  after,  but  not  found.  Centime*, 
during  the  Persecution  of  Deciuft ; and  that  he  was 
present  with  Athcnodorus  at  the  Council  at  Antioch,  held 
against  Paul  of  Samosata.*  Rufinus  calls  him  a Martyr, 
but  as  this  title  is  not  given  to  him  either  by  Basil  or 
by  Gregory  Nyssen,  it  is  probably  used  in  a lax  sense. 

His  death  can  scarcely  be  placed  before  the  year  270, 
under  Aural  inn. 

Besides  the  Panegyric  on  Origcn , Gregory  wrote  a Work*. 
Paraphrase,  on  Ecclesiastes,  (which  is  still  extant,  and 
wrongly  attributed,  in  some  ancient  manuscripts,  to 
Gregory  Nazianzen.)  We  have  also  his  Canonical 
EpisUt , which  is  addressed  to  a Bishop  of  Pontus,  after 
the  Golhs  had  desolated  Asia  under  Gullienus;  and 
prescribes  the  degrees  of  penance,  which  ought  to  lie 
required  of  such  persons  as  had  been  guilty  of  offences, 
particularly  of  an  idolatrous  nature,  during  that  period. 

The  Creed  (which  it  is  pretended  that  Gregory  re- 
ceived from  St.  John  the  Evangelist)  is,  though  in- 
terpolated, perhaps  a genuine  production ; but  the 
Eiposition  of  Fatth,  which  is  ascribed  to  him,  is  doubt- 
less different  from  that  mentioned  by  Basil,  and  com- 
posed by  a later,  though  nil  ancient.  Writer.  The  four 
Sermons,  and  the  Treatise  on  the  Soul , addressed  to 
Tati&n,  which  were  published  among  the  Works  of  (ire- 
gory,  are  reckoned  by  Du  Pin  os  supposititious  pieces. 

The  Works  of  Gregory  Thnumaturgus  were  edited  by  Editions. 
Gerhard  Vossius  in  1604,  in  4to.  Toe  Panegyric  was 
separately  published  by  Hteschelius,  with  short  notes  at 
the  end  of  his  edition  of  Origen’s  Tre.atiie  against  Cel - 
tut.  See  also  SS.  Patrum  Gregorii  Thnumaturgi,  Mu- 
carii  ASgyplii  et  Basilii  Seleuciensis  Opera  Gr<eco-La- 
lina.  Paris,  1622,  in  fol. 

METHODIUS. 

CIRCITER  A.  D.  290, 

Methodius,  Bishop  of  Olympus,!  or  Patara,  \ in 
Lycia,  mid  afterwards  of  Tyre,  in  Palestine,  suffered 
martyrdom  at  Chalcis,  in  Syria,  during  the  Persecution 
of  Diocletian,  perhaps  about  the  year  3ll.§ 

We  have  still  remaining  his  Banquet  of  Virgins,  a Sympt-nnm 
singular  dialogue  in  praise  of  Virginity.  A female,  ^PtYn" 
named  Gregorium,  is  introduced  relating  to  her  friend  *,r9,aum- 
Eubtilus,  (which  is  said  to  have  been  the  surname  of 
Methodius,)  the  discourses  made  in  an  assembly  of  ten 
Virgins,  each  of  whom  (as  she  feigns)  Arete,  in  whose 
gardens  they  met,  had  requested  to  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Virginity.  The  first  of  these  launches  forth  into 
excessive  praises  of  its  excellency,  of  which  Christ  came 
to  set  an  example  ; the  seoond,  to  prevent  a dangerous 
inference,  argues  that  Christ  meant  not  utterly  to 
abolish  marriage,  which  is  a permitted,  though  an  im- 
perfect, state  ; the  third  enters  into  a description  of  the 


888.)  Comp.  Van  Dale.  Prrf.  Diu.  dr  Oram/.;  and  Dodwcll,  Dis 
terl.  Cyprian,  iv.  see.  10.  Kuseh,  Hut.  Ecdft.  lib.  vi ii.  c.  *28,  kc. 

* See  Suidax,  in  roc.  I K inter  reads  Aurelian  instead  of 

Julian,  on  the  authority  of  MSS. 
f Hiet  de  Fir.  1/tuil  r.  83. 
t Suidas,  in  Lrs.  in  roc. 

£ Jerome  adds,  that  others  place  his  Martyrdom  in  trip  Persecution 
of  Deeiu*  atwl  Valerian.  In  this  they  are  followed  by  Suidas.  Du 
Pi«i  refer*  it  to  the  year  302  or  303.  tt  was.  perhaps  »*  Savins 
thinks  between  the  yean  300  and  305.  ( Onomatt.  i.  p.  390.'* 
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mystical  union  of  Christ  with  the  Church,  as  with  a 
spouse,  asserting  that  the  words  “ increase  ami  mul- 
tiply"* were  fulfilled  by  the  increasing  greatness  of  the 
Christian  state ; the  fourth  enlarges  on  the  efficacy  of 
Baptism  in  restoring  Paradise,  and  conferring  immor- 
tality ; the  fifth  gives  counsel  for  the  preservation  of  this 
virtue  ; the  sixth  maintains  that  it  ought  to  be  attended 
with  good  works  ; the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
Virgins  successively  lavish  their  encomiums,  and  explain, 
in  a very  allegorical  manner,  passages  of  Scripture  to 
support  their  opinions. 

This  Dialogue  was  published  with  notes,  and  a Latin 
version,  by  Leo  Allatius,  in  1656;  by  Peter  Possinns 
til  1657,  in  fob;  and  inserted  by  Cumbcfis  in  his  lust 
Supplement  to  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum. 

Fabricius  published  it  with  notes  at  the  end  of  the 
second  volume  of  the  Works  of  Hippolytus.  Hamburgh, 
17  IS.  The  extant  fragments  of  his  works  were  collect- 
ed and  published  with  the  Works  of  Amphilochius, 
&c.  by  Combefis,  Paris,  1644,  in  tbl. 

Besides  this  piece,  Methodius  wrote  a large  Work 
against  Porphyry  ; a Dialogue  on  the  Resurrection,  to 
refute  the  opinion  of  Origen* — that  men  were  not  to  be 
raised  again  in  the  flesh — of  which  Epiphanius  has 
cited  a large  fragment  ;f  another  Treatise  against 
Origen,  concerning  the  Pythoness;  a Dialogue,  between 
a Catholic  and  Palentinians,  on  Free  Will  and  the  Ori- 
gin of  Evil ; Commentaries  on  Genesis  and  the.  Canticles, 
all  mentioned  by  Jerome,  besides  a Treatise  on  Created 
Things,  cited  by  Photius ; J and  a Sermon  on  the  Martyr*. 
'Die  Sermon  entitled  Simeon  and  Anna,  and  that  on 
Palm  Sunday,  appear  to  have  been  either  written  by,  or 
to  have  received  touches  from,  some  later  hand. 

Methodius  is  sometimes  acute  and  sometimes  solid, 
but  generally  turgid  and  verbose,  fond  of  far-fetched 
thoughts  and  fanciful  comparisons. 


LATIN  WRITERS. 

TERTULLIAN. 

Lift*,  Ac.  Quintus  Septimius  Florens  Tcrtullianua,  the  most 
ancient  of  the  Latin  Ecclesiastical  Writers  whose  Works 
still  remain,  was  a native  of  Carthage,§  and  flourished 
during  the  reigns  of  Severus  and  Curncallu.||  The  son 
of  a Proconsular  Centurion, he  appear*  from  his  Writ- 
ings to  have  been  at  first  a Heathen,  or  at  least  to  have 
entertained  but  little  respect  for  some  articles  of  the 
Christian  Faith.**  He  was  afterwards  a Presbyter, tt 
and  officiated,  in  all  probability,  cither  in  Home  or  in 
Carthage.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  married  : a cir- 
cumstance which  militates  against  the  supposition  of 
the  celibacy  of  the  ancient  priesthood.^  After  having 
remained  in  the  Church  till  he  had  reached  the  middle 
age  of  life,  lie  separated  from  it  and  adopted  the  opi- 
nions of  Montanus.  This  change  appears  to  have 
arisen  from  the  austerity  of  his  character,  to  which  the 


• It  was,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  his  attack  on  Origen  that 
Methodius  is  not  mention*)  by  Kiisebiufl. 

4 Har.  64.  See  also  Phot  CW.  234.  J Cod.  235. 

$ Hicrun.  de  Fir.  Mutt.  c.  53.  J|  Ibid.  1 Ibid. 

••  ^cr  et  not  ntiuius  aliq uamfo  ; de  tmiru  fuimut.—Apolog. 
e.  18.  Panitei rfiui,  hoc  genus  homtnum  quod  et  ifm  retro  finmus, 
cteci  tine  Domini  htminr.  naturA  trout  mrunt. — De  Perm  tent.  c.  1. 
Ac.  He  may,  however,  pouihly  allude  rather  to  the  general  state  of 
the  Gentiles  when  unconverted  than  to  hil  own  private  c tat. 
ff  Hicron.  de  Fir.  IUuti.  c.  53. 

li  °Q  subject  see  Bingham's  Antiquities  */  the  Christian 
Church,  a,  if.  c.  5. 


harsh  and  rigorous  principles  of  the  new  sect  were  pe- 

culiarlv  adapted,  and  from  the  vehemence  of  his  tem-  J"**415** 

. ...  - . _ writers  ul 

per,  which  the  envy  and  jU-tTeatment  ot  the  Homan  ||ni| 

Clergy  t may  perhaps  have  contributed  to  exasperate,  and  Ulrd 
Whatever  may  have  occasioned  this  alienation,  there  is  Centuries, 
no  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  ever  removed.  His 
life  (of  which  the  above  meagre  summary  contains  al- 
most the  only  particulars  of  importance  not  wholly 
uncertain)  is  said  to  have  been  extended  to  decrepit  old 
age  ;J  but  the  time  and  manner  of  his  deaLh  are  unknown. 

The  Writings  of  Tertullian,  as  far  as  they  tend  to  Writings, 
illustrate  the  History  of  Christianity  during  the  Ilnd  and  ^c- 
Illrd  Centuries,  have  been  analyzed  and  examined  with 
admirable  precision  and  candour  by  the  present  learned 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  a Course  of  Lectures  delivered 
beforethe  University  of  Cambridge.  $ In  noticing  a Work, 
to  which  we  have  had  such  frequent  occasion  to  refer, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  express  our  conviction,  that,  if 
the  volumes  of  the  remaining  Fathers  were  investigated 
with  similar  undivided  attention  to  the  distinct  testimony 
of  each  particular  writer,  with  similar  diffidence  of  draw- 
ing inferences  from  ambiguoiiB  expressions  or  doubtful 
narratives,  and  with  similar  rejection  of  that  spirit  of 
system  and  hypothesis  which  has  so  often  converted  the 
very  resources  of  erudition  into  instruments  for  the  mul- 
tiplication of  error — it  would  then  be  a far  easier  task, 
than  it  is  at  present,  to  frame  an  Ecclesiastical  History, 
which,  exempt  from  the  opposite  extremes  of  credulity 
and  captiousness,  might  be  calculated  to  guide,  correct, 
and  promote  the  studies  of  the  theological  student. 

Considerable  difficulty  has  attended  all  attempts  not  Classiflca- 
merely  to  assign  the  particular  dates  of  Tertullian's  ^<,B  . 

Works, (1  but  even  to  discover  which  were  written  before  \Vrib»g*"  * 
and  which  after  his  adoption  of  Monlanism.  The  im- 
perfection of  the  methods  which  have  been  pursued  is 
pointed  out  by  Bishop  Kaye,  w ho  considers  the  follow- 
ing classification  as  one,  in  adhering  to  which  we  shall 
perhaps  ,4  not  deviate  very  widely  from  the  truth.” 

Works  probably  written  while  Tertullian  was  yet  a 
member  of  the  Church  : — de  Ptenilenltd  ; de  Orations  ; 
de  Baptismo ; the  two  books  ad  Uxorem  ; ad  Mar- 
tyr as  ; de  Patient  id  ; adversus  J ndteo*  , de  P descrip- 
tion e Iltrrclicorum. 

Works  certainly  written  after  lie  became  a Mon- 
tanist : — First  Book  against  Marcion  ; Second  Book 
against  Marcion;  de  Animd;  Third  Book  against 
Marcion  ; Fourth  Book  against  Marcion  ; de  Came 
Christ i ; de  Resurrections  Carnis  ; Fifth  Book  against 
Marcion ; aderrtut  Praxram ; in  Scorpiacum ; de  Corona 
M Hit  is ; de  Virginibus  VeLindis ; de  Exhortations 
CastitaHs ; de  Fuga  in  Persecutions ; dc  Monogamid ; 
de  Jejuniis  ; de  Pudicitid. 

Works  probably  written  after  he  became  a Mon- 
tanist : — ad  versus  V alentinianos  ; ad  Scapulam  ; de 


* Afitrrrimut  ego  temper  trger  eahrribus  impattentim.  — De 
Patient,  c.  1 . 

f Jemma  attribute*  Tertullian's  adoption  of  Mootaniun  to  this 
last  c»im:.  Ut  Fit.  Hiatt,  e.  53. 

J His  * I.  de  Fir.  Ilhut.  c.  53 

$ The  R:clenattical  History  if  the  Second  and  Third  Centuries, 
illustrated  from  the  Hritutgs  of  Tertullian,  2nd  edit  For  the  sake  of 
brevity,  we  base  generally  quoted  it  under  tht  title  of  Bishop  Kaye 
on  TrrtuIIxan . 

||  See  l*.  Alfix,  Dieserta de  TerUdhaMi  Fit.et  Script.  Mcwhcim, 
Comment,  Chroma  iog uo-Hiti.  de  .fc'M/f  Apologetic.  Tertuii.  Sec.  See 
also  tbe  list  of  Treatises  relating  to  Tertullian  in  J.  C».  Welch.  AM 
Patnshe.  p.  29.  For  an  account  of  Dr.  Neander' » new  German 
work,  Ant><jna*ticui  Grirt  dm  Tertu/Iiauui,  Ac.  see  tli*  l*reface  U»  the 
second  edition  of  Bishop  Kaye  wi  TertuHiau. 
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Spectaculi a ; de  Idololatria  ; the  two  Books  de  Cultu 
Fcrminarum. 

Works  respecting  which  nothing  certain  can  be  pro- 
nounced:— the  Apology  ; the  two  Books  ad  Ndtionee; 
the  tract  de  Te$timonio  Animas;  de  Pallia ; adveraua 
Hermogenem. 

Of  Tertullian’s  Works  against  the  Valnitiniana, 
against  Mnrcioti,  against  Pnixeas,  and  against  Her- 
mogenes,  the  reader  will  find  some  notice  in  a subse- 
quent paper  on  the  Heretics  of  the  Ilnd  and  III rd 
Centuries.  Of  the  Apology  we  have  given  a slight  sketch 
at  p.  94,  and  of  the  tract  dc  Fugd  at  p.  96,  of  this  volume. 
The  subjects  of  the  rest  may  be  thus  very  succinctly 
known. 

De  Pcrnitentid  shows  the  necessity  of  Penitence,  and 
gives  a description  of  the  public  confession  of  guilt, 
called  Exomologesis. 

De  Orationr,  chiefly  an  explanation  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  contains  also  some  account  of  the  Ceremonies 
commonly  used  by  the  Christians  during  Prayer ; and 
touches  on  the  innovations  resembling  the  Gentile  prac- 
tices, already  introduced. 

De  Ha  pits  mo  was  written  to  establish  the  necessity  of 
Baptism,  in  refutation  of  the  opinion  of  a female, 
named  Quintilla,  who  maintained  that  Faith  alone  is 
sufficient  for  salvation.  In  this  tract  Tertullian  speaks 
strongly  of  the  efficacy  of  Baptism  in  procuring  the  re- 
mission of  sins  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
connects  it  with  Regeneration : he  also  discusses  many 
questions  relating  to  this  rite.* 

Ad  Uxorem.  In  the  First  Book  he  exhorts  his  wife, 
if  she  should  survive  him,  not  to  marry  again  ; in  the 
Second,  he  advises  her,  if  she  should  wish  to  marry 
again,  to  take  a Christian  husband. 

Ad  Marty  ran  contains  consolations  to  the  Christians 
who  were  suffering  on  account  of  their  Religion,  and  a 
warning  against  indulging  in  disputes  whilst  they  were 
in  prison. 

De  Patientid ; a forcible  exhortation  to  the  exercise 
of  patience. 

Adteraua  Judaea ; to  prove  that  the  Mosaic  Law 
was  of  a temporary  nature,  and  that  the  Messiah  was 
foretold  by  the  Prophets. 

De  Prascriptione  Iletreticorum.  In  this  tract  Ter- 
tullian wishes  to  show*,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Heretics 
ought  not  to  be  admitted,  by  reason  of  its  novelty ; that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a dispute  with  them  on 
passages  of  the  Scriptures,  inasmuch  as  they  neither 
received  the  Scriptures  entirely,  nor  interpreted  them 
in  a uniform  maimer;  but  that  the  pure  Faith  was  to 
be  sought  in  Churches  which  were  founded  by  the 
Apostles,  and  which  could  produce  a regular  succession 
of  Bishops  from  their  time.t 

De  AnimZij  on  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the  Soul. 
It  is  in  this  tract  that,  among  other  erroneous  notions, 
is  found  the  argument,  that  the  Soul  is  a corporeal  sub- 
stance formed  with  the  Body. 

In  Scorpiacum,  (meant  to  be  a remedy  for  the  poison 


* See  Bi'hop  Kaye  on  Tcrtu/kan,  p.  427. 

f PriTtcnptro,  a law-terai,  is  an  exception,  made  before  the  merits 
of  a (Mute  are  i!i*cuased,  siiowmg  m hut  me  that  the  plaintiff  ought 
not  to  b-  heard.  Un  the  reason*  which  induced  Tertullian  to  except 
against  all  argument*  urged  by  Heretic*  out  uf  Scripture  and  to  ap- 
peal to  Apostolic  irsdition,  aee  the  remark*  of  Bi»hop  Kaye  an  Ter- 
lu/Jtan,  p 291, and  in  the  Addenda,  p.  584,  where  some  observation* 
on  the  reasoning  of  Tertullian  in  this  Tract,  by  (he  learned  translator 
uf  Schleiermacbet'a  F**ay  on  St.  Lake,  are  examined. 


of  Heretics,  as  it  were  of  Scorpions,)  directed  against 
(he  Gnostics,  is  on  the  necessity  and  excellence  of  Mar- 
tyrdom. 

De  Corona  ; a justification  of  the  conduct  of  a Chris- 
tian soldier,  who  refused  to  place  on  his  head  the  chap- 
let usually  wont  when  the  Emperors  distributed  lar-  * 
gesses  to  the  army. 

De  Firginibua  Vrlandia  ; to  show  that  virgins  should 
be  veiled  in  Churches. 

De  Eshurlalionc  Castitatis,  and  de  Monogam  id, 
represent  second  marriages  as,  in  fact,  adultery. 

De  Jfuniit ; in  praise  of  the  extreme  fasts  of  the 
Montmnists. 

Dc  Pudicitid ; to  show  that  the  Church  lias  not 
power  to  remit  the  sins  of  fornication  and  adultery,  or 
to  readmit  into  its  communion,  even  aficr  penance, 
such  as  had  once  fallen  into  these  crimes  after  Baptism. 

Ad  Scapulam.  An  Address  to  Scapula,  Governor 
of  Africa,  exhorting  him  to  discontinue  the  severities 
which  he  exercised  against  the  Christians. 

De  Spectaculu ; to  show  that  a Christian  cannot, 
without  incurring  the  guilt  of  idolatry,  be  present  at 
Public  Games  or  Spectacles,  which  were  instituted  in 
honour  of  the  Heathen  Deities.  After  having  shown 
their  effects  on  the  minds  of  such  os  were  present,  he 
undertakes  to  evince  that  all  the  circumstances  of  those 
sights,  such  as  the  attire  of  the  actors,  &c.,  were  sug- 
gested by  Satan,  in  order  to  deceive  men  by  their  simi- 
larity to  the  Christian  ceremonies  ; or  to  draw  them, 
even  unconsciously,  into  a violation  of  the  Christian 
precepts.  He  concludes  with  a well  known  passage, 
which,  though  too  severely  stigmatized  and  invidiously 
mutilated  by  Gibbon,*  is  certainly  marked  by  declama- 
tory virulence. 

De  Idololatrid ; an  attempt  to  show  in  how  many 
different  ways  Idolatry  might  he  committed. f 

De  Cultu  Fcrminarum  ; against  ostentation  in  the 
dress  of  females. 

Ad  Naiionea ; in  two  Books,  of  which  the  latter  is 
imperfect ; a defence  of  the  Christian  Religion,  written 
with  more  care  but  less  vehemence  than  the  Apology. 

De  Teatimonio  Animat ; to  prove  that  the  Soul  bears 
a natural  testimony  to  the  existence  of  one  God  and  to 
a future  life. 

De  Pallio ; composed  in  order  to  vindicate  himself 
from  the  taunts  thrown  out  against  him  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, in  consequence  of  his  quitting  the  Roman 
Toga  for  the  Pallium,  or  mautle,  worn  by  the  Greeks 
and  by  Philosophers.  This  singular  piece  of  learned 
extravagance  and  obscurity  is  selected  by  Mallcbrnnchc 
to  support  the  severe  censures  which  he  passes  on  the 
style  and  character  of  Tertullian.^  It  was  separately 
edited  by  Salmasius,  in  8vo.,  1656. 

Several  Works  of  Tertullian  are  lost:  several  sttppo-  Suppoai- 
sititious  pieces  pass  under  his  name.  In  the  latter  class  titioua 
may  be  reckoned  some  Poema  ascribed  to  him,  deficient  Works, 
in  metre  and  destitute  of  merit.  We  may  also  perhaps 
add  a small  Catalogue  of  Hereaica  subjoined  to  the  Book 
de  Proacriptione,  and  not  found  in  the  Codex  of  Agobard, 
the  most  ancient  MS.  of  Tertullian’s  writings.  The 
Book  concerning  the.  Trinity  (a  subject,  however,  on 
which  he  appears  to  have  written)  is  certainly  not 
genuine,  and  perhaps  belongs  to  Novatian.  The 


• Decline  and  Fa//,  ttc,  ch.  art, 

■f  Encycfoptrdta,  p.  95. 

J De  la  Jteckercke  de  /a  rinte,  lib.  t'.  c.  9 
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History.  Treatise  on  JeU'iah  Meats,  is  a tat  tile  production  of  a 
‘v‘“ different  though  ancient  author, 
style  ami  The  language  of  Tertulliau  is  harsh,  uncouth,  inflated, 
character.  an<j  obscure.  His  Latinily,  of  which  the  expressions 
are  often  affectedly  drawn  from  the  Works  of  the  older 
Writers,®  and  often  borrowed  from  the  technicalities  of 
Jurisprudence,  ill  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  skilted.t 
is  full  of  unnatural  and  barbarous  constructions.  Yet 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  bursts  of  great  force  ami 
vivacity  occasionally  flash  through  his  dark  and  distorted 
sentences.  His  spirit,  austere  and  yet  fiery,  was  re- 
flected in  a style  at  once  rough  and  vigorous.  His 
diction  has  been  compared  by  Balsac£  to  the  bril- 
liancy of  ebony.  There  is  an  impetuosity,  a vehe- 
mence, and  an  acrimony  in  his  manner,  which  combine 
to  astonish,  to  stun,  and  sometimes  to  disgust.  His 
acquirements  were  varied  and  copious,  not  select  or 
well  digested.  His  understanding  was  acute  rather 
than  comprehensive ; and  his  method  of  reasoning  is 
often  rather  ingenious  than  solid.  His  fancy  predomi- 
nated over  his  judgment,  and  his  zeal  often  clouded  his 
intellect.  He  possessed  too  a satirical  spirit,  which  oc- 
casionally adds  poignancy  to  his  remarks.  Above  all.  he 
fell  a certain  fondness  for  enthusiastic  exaggeration ; 
which,  while  it  led  him  to  neglect  the  milder  tones  of 
simplicity,  and  the  softer  touches  of  delicacy,  hurried 
him  into  the  pursuit  of  quaint  conceits,  smart  retorts, 
and  wild  hyperboles,  lienee  the  subtleties  which  over- 
cast his  thoughts,  the  constant  allusions  nnd  the  new 
or  newly  applied  expressions  which  distinguish  his  style. 

St.  Cyprian,  it  is  reported,  never  passed  a day  with- 
out reading  some  part  of  Tertulliau's  Works  ; and 
used  to  say,  when  he  called  for  the  book,  **  Give  me 
my  master/’^  Indeed,  though  he  has  not  cited  him,  or 
adopted  his  manner  of  writing,  lie  has  imitated  him  in 
the  choice  of  some  of  his  subjects,  and  borrowed  many 
of  his  thoughts. 

The  chief  Editors  ofTertuIlian  arc  Rlicnanus,  Pame- 
lius.  La  Cerda,  and  the  learned  lligaltius.  (Rigault.) 
whose  candid  remarks  gave  offenc  e to  persons  of  the 
Roman  communion,  to  which  he  belonged.  The  Edition 
of  Rigault,  published  in  Paris  in  1664, in  folio,  is  excel- 
lent. Sender  gave  a new  edition  (1769 — 1773)  in  five 
volumes,  8vo.,  to  which  a sixth  volume  was  added  by 
Schilzius  in  1776.  The  Edition  of  Oberthur  appeared 
in  1780  and  1761.  in  2 vols.  The  best  Edition  of  the 
Apology  is  that  of  Hnvercami),  (Leyden,  1718,  8vo.)  It 
has  been  translated  into  English  (together  with  the 
Apologia  of  Justin  Martyr,  Minucius  Felix,  Ac.) by  W. 
Reeves.  For  further  information  on  the  different  Edi- 
tions and  translations  of  Tertulliau,  see  Lumper,  llislor. 
T/teol.  Cril.  de  ViL  Afc.  Sand.  Pat  rum , tom.  vi.  p.  745. 

MINUC1US  FELIX. 

CIRCITEK  A.  D.  210. 

Lf  &c.  Minucius  Felix  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  the 
beginning  of  the  Hlrd  century.  Jerome,  in  his  Cata- 
logue of  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  places  him  between 
Tertuliian  and  Cyprian  ; ||  of  these  Fathers  the  former 

* Rtilinken.  Prttf.  ad  Sehrllrri  fasiettit.  See  Bttbop  Kaye 
«»  TerlaUiaa.  p.  67. 

f He  »*  not,  however,  to  be  ronfoumietl  with  another  Tertuliian. 
who  was  a Jurisconsult.  See  fabric.  RtUtul A.  /.rrfm.  tom.  in.  p.  347. 

J In  a Letter  to  Risaiilt 

b Hieroa.  l> * Hr  Ulmat.  c.  53. 

j|  Dr  Hr  Iliad.  c.  .**8  llal  in  Kp  30.  (al.  50.)  where  perhaps 
chronological  order  i»  ml  strictly  observe'-,  he  plate*  Minucius  alter 
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furnished  Minucius  with  many  thoughts  the  latter  Ercle- 
borrnwrd  from  him  many  passages.  Nothing  certain 
is  known  respecting  his  Country  ; it  has  been  conjee-  th(, 
tured,  however,  that  he  was  an  African.  That  he  fid-  and  II Ini 
lowed  the  legal  profession  appears  not  only  from  the  Centuries, 
testimony  of  Lactantius*  and  Jerome,!  but  from  the  v— 
opening  of  his  Dialogue  in  defence  of  the  Christian 
Religion. J This  Dialogue,  on  which  his  fame  rests, 
is  entitled  Octaciu * — the  name  given  to  the  Christian 
advocate,  who  is  introduced  as  answering  the  objections 
of  the  Heathen  disputer,  called  Csecifiu»,§  Minucius 
himself  being  arbitrator.  It  opens  with  a free  and  vehe- 
ment attack,  in  which,  on  the  one  hand,  the  condition 
niul  attainments  of  the  Christians  arc  bitterly  reviled, 
the  Doctriues  of  their  Religion — such  as  a particular 
Providence,  the  Resurrection,  Ac.— ridiculed,  and  the 
most  absurd  calumnies  repealed : while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  uncertainty  of  human  knowledge,  the  superior 
wisdom  of  adhering  to  ancient  opinions,  and  the  conse- 
quent prosjjerily  of  the  Romans,  are  insisted  upon. 

Tins  attack  is  followed  by  a spirited  reply,  in  which  the 
folly  of  Heathen  Fables  is  severely  exposed;  the  proofs 
of  the  Existence,  Providence,  and  Attributes  of  the 
Deity  set  forth  ; the  circumstances  of  the  rise  of  Roman 
greatness  laid  open ; some  of  the  Doctrines  of  the 
Christians  defended,  and  the  charge  against  their  man- 
ners refuted  ; and  their  purity,  fortitude,  and  other 
virtues,  warmly  praised.  The  Heathen  adversary  then 
acknowledges  himself  vanquished  and  converted. 

Jerome  informs  us,  that  in  his  time  there  was  a Work  Trirt 
concerning  Destiny,  ascribed  to  Minucius  Felix : but, 
though  it  was  the  production  of  an  eloquent  writer,  its  ^rmatue^.' 
style  corresponded  not  with  that  of  the  Oclaviut ;j|  it 
was  perhaps  attributes!  to  him  in  consequence  of  a pro- 
mise which  occurs  in  thut  Dialogue,  that  he  would  treat 
more  largely  on  that  subject.^ 

The  OdaeiuM  was  for  a long  lime  considered  ns  the  Edition*. 
Eighth  Hook  of  Arnobius.  This  error  had  been  ob- 
served by  Hadrian  Junius,**  and  was  fully  shown  by  the 
celebrated  Jurisconsult  Ralduinus,  (Raudouin.)  who 
published  the  Work  separately  in  1560,  and  prefixed  a 
learned  Dissertation  on  iU  author  and  its  contents. 

Several  editions  since  that  time  have  appeared  ; among 
which  may  be  reckoned  those  of  Wowerius,  of  Kl- 
menhnrstius  of  Hernhlus,  and  of  Rigaltius.  All  the 
Notes  of  these  Commentators  were  reprinted  in  the 
variorum  edition  in  1672.  The  Dissertation  of  Bul- 
duinus  the  entire  observation*  of  Rigaltius,  and  a 
selection  from  the  notes  of  other  Writers,  together  with 
his  own  judicious  remarks  nnd  corrections,  were  pub- 
lished by  J Duvis,  Master  of  Queen’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge. There  is  also  a good  edition  by  James  Gro- 
novius,  1709. 

Octavius  is  a Work,  which,  though  not  remarkable  style,  he. 

Cyprian,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  FULluin,  who  thinks  Minucius 
flourished  after  the  middle  of  the  tllrd  century.  (Dimrrt.  c.  2-) 

Bstonius  place*  him  near  the  er.il  of  the  reifn  of  Severn*,  a.  o. 

212.  Ca*e  in  the  year  *220,  in  lib  Hid.  Lit.  (Part  i.  p.  66.)  but  in 
the  year  207  in  his  Chrauo/ogieitl  Tab/e  of  the  three  fret  Affet  of  the 
VhraUan  Church.  On  this  subject  may  be  consulted  Til  lenient. 

M<r»,  tom.  tii.  p.  1.  Nate*  tar  Mmuc.  Felt*. 

• Lactant.  Dh.  hut.  lib.  v.e.  1. 
f Dr  Fir.  iit>ut.  c.  58.  £>.83.  (aL  84.) 

J Or tae  c.  2. 

{ Cccilius  has  aiuo  the  name  of  Natalis,  Octavius  of  Janunrius, 
and  Minucius  Felix  of  Marcus. 

|!  D<  Hr.  Wad.  c 50 
f[  firtar.  c.  36. 

••  A mm.  lib.  VLC.  I. 

a 
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History.  for  extraordinary  research  or  powerful  obility,  is  written 
'^*s~**'  in  a very  lively,  varied,  elegant,  and  agreeable  manner. 

The  arguments  on  both  sides  are  set  forth  with  grace 
and  force,  and  illustrated  with  learning  and  intelli- 
gence.  In  the  tone  of  flowing  declamation  and  of 
poignant  raillery,  which  pervades  it,  the  style  of  a lawyer 
is  perhaps  obvious ; but  it  is  not  calculated  to  wurp  the 
judgment  rather  than  to  stimulate  the  attention  of  the 
reader.  Minucius  Felix  was  evidently  versed  in  the 
Writings  of  Cicero,  which  have  imparted  a superior 
degree  of  ease,  correctness,  and  polish  to  his  diction. 

CYPRIAN. 

CIRCITER  A.  D.  24b. 

Cifc  Ac.  Thascius  Cwcilius*  Cvprianus,  a native  of  Africa,  and 
probably  of  Carthage,  was  converted  to  Christianity, 
according  to  Pearson.t  in  the  year  246.  I*reviously  to 
that  period  he  taught  Rhetoric  with  great  applause,*  and 
appears  to  have  lived  in  a state  of  affluence  and  splen- 
dour. Of  his  feelings  after  having  received  Baptism  he 
Ad  ff<ma  £Pven  a description  in  a florid  letter,  addressed  to 

/mm.  Donatus : shortly  after  which  it  is  probable  that  he 
Dr  Fwutate  wrote  his  Treatise  on  the  Vanity  of  Idol*,  in  which  he 
Ido/ttrum.  shows  the  Unity  of  God,  the  absurdity  of  Paganism, 
and  the  truth  of  the  Mission  of  Jesus  Christ — the  two 
first  points  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  they  arc 
by  Minucius  Felix,  the  latter  os  it  is  by  Tertullian. 
The  first  proof  which  he  gave  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
change  which  his  opinions  and  habits  had  experienced, 
was  a voluntary  distribution  of  his  property  among  the 
Poor.§  He  was  appointed  Presbyter,  and  afterwards 
* rose  to  the  dignity  of  Bishop  of  Carthage,  which  was 
conferred  on  him  by  the  universal  suffrage  and  pressing 
wishes  of  the  People  While  the  Persecution  pf 
Decius  raged,  he  took  shelter  in  retirement ; when  it 
had  subsided,  he  applied  himself  to  remedy  the  relaxed 
slate  of  discipline  which  it  had  occasioned  His  conduct 
during  the  disastrous  pestilence  which  afHictcd  Carthage, 
affords  a noble  example  of  piety  and  judgment  united 
with  the  keenest  sensibility.  When  the  streets  were 
strewed  with  the  carcasses  of  the  dead,  and  the  living 
fled  with  selfish  fear,  abandoning  their  nearest  and 
dearest  friends,  Cyprian  assembled  the  Christians,  and 
strongly,  as  well  as  successfully,  inculcated  the  great 
duties  of  that  humanity,  which,  like  the  beneficence  of 
the  Father  of  the  Universe,  embraces  within  its  circle 
not  merely  persons  of  the  same  persuasion,  but  the 
Gentile  and  the  Persecutor.  In  the  reign  of  Valerian, 
when  Paleruus  was  Proconsul  of  Africa,  he  was  banished 
to  Curubis,  from  whence  he  was  recalled  as  soon  as 
Galenas  Maximus  succeeded  to  the  Proconsulate.  His 
return  was  followed  by  his  Martyrdom. 

The  last  scenes  of  his  life,||  os  well  as  the  part  which 
lie  took  during  the  disputes  concerning  the  Lapsed.^ 
and  the  reboptizing  of  Heretics,*®  have  been  already 
described.  The  line  of  conduct  which  he  adopted  with 
regard  to  Novatus,  will  be  touched  upon  in  a succeed- 
ing paper. 


* So  called  from  a prethytrr  named  Cxctltui,  by  whom  he  was 
roa  verted.  Mine,  de  Fir.  It  but.  c.  f»7. 

1 Ann  Cyprian,  p.  6. 

! Laetant  The.  /nit.  lib.  v.  c.  1.  Hicr.  de  Fir.  Watt.  C.67,  &C. 

* I liar,  de  Fin.  IHtut.  c.  67. 

||  Kneyeiop'rdta,  p,  |06. 

« tM.  p.  104. 

••  Ibid,  p.  10J. 


Our  accounts  of  Cyprian  are  chiefly  derived  from  his  Ectle- 
Life,  written  by  his  Deacon,  Pontius,  (which  we  have 
before  mentioned,*)  the  Act*  of  hit  Martyrdom,  and  !he  u„j 
various  passages  in  his  Works.  u,d  uird 

Cyprian  appears,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  to  have  Centuries, 
been  extremely  anxious  to  enforce  the  importance  of  v— 
Ecclesiastical  authority.  Much  allowance  ought,  how- 
ever, to  be  made  for  his  peculiar  situation,  surrounded 
by  men,  of  whom  some  wished  to  relax,  others  to  carry 
to  an  unnecessary  pitch  of  rigour  the  discipline  of  the 
Church,  some  to  derogate  from  the  Episcopal  dignity, 
and  others  to  give  undue  influence  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.  It  is  much  to  his  honour  that  he  always  main- 
tained the  independence  of  the  different  Sees ; and  that 
he  applauded  in  strong  terms  the  custom  of  giving  to 
the  People  their  share  in  the  election  of  Bishops.  Dis- 
countenancing secret  measures,  he  referred  all  matters 
of  consequence  to  his  clergy  and  congregation. 

A Life  of  Cyprian  has  been  w ritten  by  Le  Clerc.t  in  a yre  ty 
manner  very  different  from  that  iu  which  Ecclesiastical  U CJrrc. 
memoirs  are  usually  drawn  up.  Of  the  observations 
which  it  contains,  some  are  acute,  some  judicious,  some, 
we  think,  ill-tempered. 

Hie  style  of  Cyprian  Is  oratorical.  It  contains  Style, 
scarcely  any  allusions  to  Philosophy.  Though  familiar 
with  the  Works  of  Tertullian.  his  taste  led  him  to 
avoid  the  perplexed  and  uncouth  style  of  that  Writer, 
and  he  is  generally  clear,  flowing,  and  unembarrassed. 

The  correspondence  of  Cyprian  consists  of  eighty-  Gmuhim 
one  Letters,  comprising  Epistles  addressed  to  him,  (of  Works, 
which  an  analysis  may  be  found  in  Du  Pin.)  They  east 
great  light  on  the  History,  both  internal  and  external, 
of  the  Church,  particularly  in  Africa. 

The  Book  on  tne  Discijtline  and  Dre*s  of  Virgin f.  is 
chiefly  an  exhortation  to  avoid  the  ornamental  attire  and 
other  corruptions  of  the  Age.  lie  speaks  of  virginity 
as  being  the  state  nearest  to  martyrdom  ; tu*  removing 
from  its  possessor  the  curse  pronounced  ugainst  the 
first  woman — os  raising  her  to  an  equality  with  the 
Angels. 

The  Treatise  respecting  the  Lapsed,  and  that  on  the 
Unity  of  the  Church,  were  written  after  the  Persecution 
of  Decius. 

The  Treatise  on  the  Lapsed  was  directed,  with  ex- 
pressions of  deep  censure,  against  those  persons  of  the 
party  of  Felicissimus,  who  were  desirous  of  extending  re- 
conciliation, on  easy  terms,  to  such  as  hud  fallen  away. 

Cyprian  observes,  that  Martyrs  cannot  give  absolution 
of  sins,  which  is  a power  belonging  to  the  Church 
alone.  He  relates  certain  stories  of  apostates,  whom 
he  represents  as  having  been  punished  from  Heaven  for 
attempting  to  receive  the  Eucharist. 

The  Treatise  on  the  Unity  of  the  Church  contains 
severe  reflections  on  Schism  and  Heresy. 

In  the  Book  on  the  Lonts  Prayer  may  be  found 
many  general  remarks  on  Prayer. 

For  an  uccount  of  the  Tract  to  Demetrian,  see  En- 
cyclopaedia. p.  104. 

The  Book  of  Mortality  was  composed  in  consequence 
of  the  pestilence  which  raged  in  the  reign  of  Gallus. 

The  Exhortation  to  Martyrdom,  written  during  the 
Persecution  of  Gallus,  is  a collection  of  texts  from  Scrip- 
ture, calculated  to  animate  the  Christians  to  submit 
with  courage  to  the  sufferings  which  attended  the  pro- 
fession of  their  Religion. 


• Encjctopadin,  p.  107.  f DMivtA.  Cmr.  tom.  iii. 
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History.  The  Treatise  on  Good  Work*  and  Aim*  was  written 
■“ probably  in  a.  p.  254,  when  Cyprian  collected  consider- 
able sums  to  redeem  some  Christians  captured  by 
Barbarians. 

The  Book  on  the  Advantage*  of  Patience,  written  in 
consequence  of  the  disputes  respecting  the  baptism  of 
Heretics,  was  sent  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  256, 
with  a letter  to  J ubaianus.  That  on  Emulation  and 
Envy  (de  Zelo  tt  Livore ) appeared  sometime  afterwards. 

The  Work  of  Testimonic*  to  Quirinu*,  against  the 
Jews,  contains  a variety  of  Scriptural  passages : the 
First  Book  treats  of  the  temporary  nature  of  the  Jewish 
Law  ; the  Second,  of  the  Mission  of  Christ ; the  Third, 
of  the  Moral  Precepts  of  Revealed  Religion.* 

• Rivet  considered  the  genuineness  of  this  Tract  doubtful  (CWf. 
Saer,  lib.  ii.  c.  IS.)  Baluzius,  who  examined  various  manuscripts, 
Admits  that  it  has  Iveeo  interpolated.  (A 'at.  ad  Cypnan.  n.  596.)  In 
Ok  opinion  of  Lardoer  **  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  Sl  Cyprian  pub- 
lished a Work  with  this  title ; but  it  seems  that  the  Books  of  Teiitma- 
m«r  which  we  now  have,  or  at  least  some  part  of  them,  are  liable  to 


Among  the  Books  which  have  been  wrongly  ascribed  Ecc|e* 
to  Cyprian,  are  the  following  r — De  Spectaculi* ; De  Bono  ^yritera  of 
Pudicitia ; De  Laude  Martyrii;  Ad  Novatianum  Ha-  thellnd 
reticum  ; De  Baptixmo  llareticorum  ; De  Alcaloribus ; and  lllrd 
De  Montibu*  Sind  et  Sion ; Adcemu  Judaoa;  De  Ceoturwa. 
Singularitate  Clericorum ; Sfc. 

The  Works  of  Cyprian  were  translated  into  English,  Editions, 
not  without  care  and  elegance,by  Nathaniel  Marshall,  4c* 
in  1727  ; and  into  French,  with  notes,  by  Lomben, 
in  1672. 

The  most  complete  Editions  are  that  of  Bishop  Fell, 
published  at  Oxford  in  1682 ; (this  contains  the  Annate* 
Cypnanici  of  Pearson,  to  which  are  added  the  Disserta- 
tion*-* Cyprianica  of  Dodwell ;)  and  that  begun  by 
Balttzius  and  finished  by  Dom.  Prudent  Maran,  1726, 
in  folio.  This  splendid  edition  was  reprinted  at  Venice, 
in  1758. 


objections  that  have  not  been  fully  clesred  up.”  ' CrtitUl.  &c.  Part, 
ii.  ch.  xliv.) 
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HISTOR  Y. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 


HERESIES  OK  THE  SECOND  AND  THIRD  CENTURIES. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


History.  To  the  Philosophic  inquirer  into  the  principles  of 
Hunuui  nature,  there  is  no  portion  of  History  which 
Importance  appears,  ut  first  sight,  better  calculated  to  extend  his 
roliv  of'tkn  ^now'e€*ff®  l,,an  ^at  detail  uf  mental  disorders  which 
subject.  an  oc^ount  °f  ancient  Heresy  presents.  And.  indeed, 
an  accurate  sketch  of  the  rise  ant!  progress  of  erro- 
neous opinions  would  throw  considerable  light  oil  the 
operations  of  our  faculties.  But  such  a sketch,  even 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  would  be  a 
task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty.  Few  have  the  patience, 
and  fewer  still  the  ability,  to  examine  in  all  Its  bearings, 
and  to  deliver  in  all  its  force,  the  reasoning  of  the 
author  whose  speculations  they  undertake  to  explain. 
Even  when  not  influenced  by  prejudices,  an  ingenious 
expositor  will  be  always  apt  to  blend  his  own  senti- 
ments with  the  theories  of  others,  and  insensibly  to 
substitute  a brilliant  hypothesis  for  a tedious  copy. 
Hence  it  i^thal,  even  in  modern  times,  under  the  exist- 
ing wide  diffusion  of  Literature,  we  can  hardly  expect 
to  discover,  with  exactness,  the  system  of  one  writer 
from  the  representations  of  another.  And  this  ob- 
servation is  true,  if  extended  to  authors  whose  cha- 
racter forbids  the  suspicion  of  wilful  deceit,  and  to 
subjects  of  a mere  abstract  nature,  not  involving  any 
personal  interest,  and  not  appealing  to  any  particular 
passion.  A recent  Metaphysician,  of  distinguished 
talents,  after  having  forcibly  shown,  by  numerous  in- 
stances of  misconception,  the  necessity  of  consulting 
the  opinions  of  authors  in  their  own  Irork*,  makes  the 
following  remarks,  which  will  find  an  echo  ill  the  lan- 
guage of  every  man  who  has  calmly  applied  himself  to 
the  investigation  of  Truth  : — “ From  my  own  expe- 
rience, I can  most  truly  assure  you.  that  there  is  scarcely 
an  instance  in  which,  on  examining  the  Works  of  those 
authors  whom  it  is  the  custom  more  to  cite  than  to 
read,  I have  found  the  view  which  1 had  received  of 
them  to  be  faithful.  There  is  usually  something  more 
or  something  less,  which  modifies  the  general  result ; 
some  mere  conjecture  represented  as  an  absolute  affir- 
mation, or  some  limited  affirmation  extended  to  analo- 
gous cases,  which  it  was  not  meant  to  comprehend. 
And,  by  the  various  additions  or  subtractions  thus 
made,  in  passing  from  mind  to  mind,  so  much  of  the 
spirit  of  the  original  doctrine  is  lost,  that  it  may,  in 
some  cases,  be  considered  as  having  made  a fortunate 
escape,  if  it  lie  not  at  last  represented  as  directly  opposite 
to  what  it  is.  ft  is  like  those  engraved  portraits  of  the 
eminent  men  of  former  Ages,  the  copies  of  mere 
copies. — from  which  every  new  artist,  in  the  succession, 
13*2 


has  taken  something,  or  to  which  he  has  added  some-  Heresies  of 
thing,  till  not  a lineament  remains  the  same.  If  we  th*  JJ"** 
are  truly  desirous  of  a faithful  likeness,  we  must  have  J5"v L'r 

' >,*  „ twl'iner. 

recourse  once  more  to  the  original  Painting.  But  no  . r , . 
such  means  of  verification  remain  for  us  in  our  re- 
searches into  the  tenets  of  the  ancient  Heretics.  Their 
Works  have  been  destroyed  by  time,  by  accident,  or  by 
injudicious  zeal.  The  Fathers  (however  honest  their 
motives,  and  however  pure  their  intentions)  have  handed 
dowi  to  us  a picture,  drawn  sometimes  by  inflamed, 
sometimes  by  ill -in  formed,  adversaries ; and  who  can 
pretend  to  trace  where  the  resemblance  lurks  amid 
durkened  and  distorted  features?  Devoted  to  the 
cause  of  Christianity,  with  an  ardour  to  which  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Society  offers  no  parallel,  and  alarmed  not 
merely  at  the  dangerous  doctrines,  but  sometimes  per- 
haps, at  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  the  various  Sects, 
the  orthodox  Christians  were  too  ready  to  admit  reports 
without  patient  and  cautious  investigation  ; hence  they 
occasionally  impute  sentiments  not  held,  ond  draw  (a 
fault  of  most  controversial  writers)  consequences, 
which,  however  logically  deducible  from  certain  prin- 
ciples, were  not  contemplated  by  the  persons  who 
maintained  those  principles.  The  excellence  of  the  end 
in  view,  sometimes,  we  think,  prevented  them  from 
examining  the  nature  of  the  means  by  which  they 
hoped  to  attain  it.  Without  the  remotest  design  of 
delivering  what  was  positively  false,  they  appear  to  us 
not  sufficiently  anxious  to  ascertain  what  was  exactly 
true.  In  fact,  their  object  was  not  to  give  a luminous 
view  of  the  sources  and  windings  of  error,  but  to  draw 
a hasty  outline  of  its  hideousness,  and  to  deter  the 
Faithful  from* advancing  a step  into  its  impious  circle. 

Thus  systems  which,  in  their  first  state,  were  obscure 
and  perplexed,  are  now  become  almost  hopelessly  unin- 
telligible. Conjecture  alone  can  now  pretend  to  deli- 
neate the  original  structure  of  the  strange  labyrinth  of 
early  Heresy  ; conjecture  Blone  can  discover  the  rela- 
tion of  scattered  and  disjointed  parts  and  fill  up  the 
chasms  of  a mighty  wreck.  These  expressions,  the 
result  of  dispassionate  examination,  are  not,  however, 
applicable  to  every  particular  relation  of  every  parti- 
cular Heresy,  but  to  the  general  state  of  the  inquiry. 

They  are  offered  as  an  excuse  for  the  very  unsatis- 
factory analysis  which  we  now  present. 

So  large  a portion  of  error  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 


* Dr.  TlionnM  Brown's  Lecturet  on  the  Phdotophf  of  the  Human 
Mm,t,  vol.  ii.  y.  46. 
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History,  intermixture  of  Philosophical  principles  with  the  pecu- 
liar  tenets  of  Christianity,  that  Tertuiliun  has  not 
K* »Min  that  scrupled  to  cull  Philosophers  the  Patriarchs  of  Heretics, 
numtwr  of  The  ^ '*•  primps,  not  difficult  to  explain.  There 
early  Her*-  exists  in  the  Human  mind  an  unquenchable  desire 
*ie«  ima  of  knowledge  : a desire  almost  uniformly  strong  iti  all 
. states  and  gradations  of  Society,  though  its  immediate 
hio#op  y.  Ull(j  channels,  susceptible  as  they  are  of  infinite 

variety,  will  differ  according  to  our  different  ages,  capa- 
cities, and  acquirements.  The  same  desire  which  draws 
the  early  efforts  of  the  Savage  towards  civilized  life, 
urges  on  his  more  enlightened  neighbour  to  specula- 
tions of  n higher  order  and  more  extensive  range.* 
The  feeling  is  implanted  by  Nature ; the  direction  is 
determined  by  circumstances.  When  Revealed  Religion 
first  disclosed  its  truths  to  mankind,  this  desire  of 
knowledge  received  a different  bias  but  lost  nothing  of 
its  inherent  activity.  Announced  with  extraordinary 
zeal,  by  men  whose  manners  were  simple  as  their 
morals  were  pure,  recorded  in  Works  bearing  the  most 
incontrovertible  marks  of  honesty  and  truth,  supported, 
too,  by  a long  chain  of  striking  evidences,  and  adapted, 
moreover,  to  the  wants  and  feelings  of  mankind,  Chris- 
tianity gradually  produced  conviction  even  on  the 
Philosophic  classes.  Thus  the  effect  of  this  new  belief 
may  for  a time  have  been  to  calm  the  disquietude  of 
thought,  to  suspend  the  restlessness  of  curiosity.  But 
the  elements  of  agitation  still  existed,  and  were  soon 
again  excited.  The  spirit  of  inquiry  no  longer  turned 
itself  towards  the  discovery  of  general  facts,  but  to- 
wards an  investigation  of  all  their  possible  bearings, 
consequences,  and  modifications.  The  Christian  duties 
were  received  ; the  Christian  doctrines  were  udmitted ; 
but  then  arose  the  attempt  to  explain  these  duties  in  all 
their  branches  and  relations,  and  to  accommodate  these 
doctrines  to  our  present  faculties  and  preconceptions. 
The  Passions  still  worked ; the  Imagination  still  wan- 

* See  Ptoquel,  Dirt  ion.  da  Htrina.  Diaeuura  Prihminairr, 


dared.  The  mind  of  the  Philosopher,  which  had  at  first  Heresies  of 
grasped  with  avidity  (if  we  may  so  express  ourselves)  ^ 
the  new  system,  and  remained  fixed  iti  momentary  Genuine*, 
tranquillity  on  its  recent  acquisition,  soon  broke  from  this  ' 

unaccustomed  state  of  rest.  Questions  which  had  long 
exercised  its  powers,  and  which  are,  perhaps,  insoluble 
in  this  our  present  circumscribed  sphere  of  existence, 
insensibly  suggested  themselves  again.  Explanations 
were  sought  in  Christianity,  and  not  found.  The  great 
mystery,  for  instance,  of  the  Existence  of  Evil  in  the 
works  of  Perfect  Goodness,  was  thought  still  covered 
with  obscurity.  The  Philosopher,  therefore,  without 
rejecting  his  last  acquired  belief,  returned  back  to  his 
old  opinions,  and  endeavoured  to  explain  the  facts 
which  were  revealed  on  principles  which  he  had  long 
before  embraced.  And  from  this  alliance  of  Philoso- 
phical works  with  Christian  dogmas  sprang  most  of  the 
Heresies  of  the  ilnd  and  III  rd  centuries. 

We  shall  endeavour,  under  each  separate  Heresy,  to 
point  out  the  principal  Works  in  which  it  is  more 
particularly  exumiued.  The  chief  ancient  Treatises  on 
Heresies  in  general  are  those  of  Irenseus,  of  Philaster, 
of  Epiphunius,  of  Augustine,  and  of  Theodoret ; to 
which  may  be  added  the  short  catalogue  of  Heresies 
affixed  to  Tertullian’s  de  Prtr*enptionc , awl  the  anony- 
mous Work  entitled  Preedc*linatu»,  (which  was  first 
published  by  Sirinond,  in  lfi-13.)  At  a later  period,  the 
subject  was  treated  by  Joannes  Damascenus,  and  several 
other  Writers.*  In  modem  times,  it  has  exercised 
the  learning  of  Ittigius,  Langius,  Lardner,  Pluquct, 
and  many  others;  but  notwithstanding  the  high  merits 
of  some  writers  on  particular  Sects,  as  for  instance,  the 
masterly  production  of  Reausohre  on  Manichcism,  we 
know  not  of  any  general  work  which  gives  a full  and 
luminous  view  of  the  History  of  Heresies,  their  c lUses, 
origin,  connection,  and  extent. 

* J.  0.  W&lch.  Ikblielh.  Thotog,  torn.  iU.  c.  »ii.  sec.  10. 
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KAKDESANKS. 
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History. 


Sect*  ariv- 
ms  from 
attachment 
to  the  Mo- 
saic Law. 


Early 

Jewish 

Christians. 


NAZARENES  AND  EBIONITES. 

Thouum  the  Hcmies  of  the  Ilnd  and  Illrd  cen- 
turies arose  chiefly  from  an  attempt  to  combine  the 
dogmas  of  Philosophy  with  the  tenets  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  there  were  two  Sects  which  sprang  from  an 
attachment  to  the  Mosaic  Law,  as  for  ns  we  can  trace, 
under  the  following  circumstances.  Till  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  the  Jewish  converts  of  Palestine,  of  whom  a 
great  number  had  retired  to  the  small  town  of  Pella 
beyond  the  Jordan,*  still  cherished  the  hope  that  the 
glory  of  their  ancient  Capital  would  be  restored  ; and 
Rtili  adhered,  for  the  most  part  at  least,  to  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  Luw.t  When,  however,  that 
Emperor  had  raised  iElia  Capitolina  on  the  ruin*  of 
Jerusalem,  and  excluded  the  professors  of  the  Jewish 
Faith  from  entering  its  precincts,  the  Christians  seem 
to  have  divided  themselves  into  two  classes.  One  class 
rejected  those  usages,  the  necessity  of  which  they  felt 
could  not  be  maintained  consistently  with  a true  know- 
ledge of  Christianity,  and  the  observance  of  which  served 
to  identify  them  with  the  Jews  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Romans ; and,  as  a pledge  of  their  sincerity,  they 
elected  Marcus,  who  was  a Gentile,  os  their  Bishop. 
Another,  hut  far  less  numerous  class,  continued  to 
unite  a belief  in  the  chief  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
Religion  with  the  maintenance  of  those  practices  in 
which  they  had  been  educated.  These  last,  in  process 
of  time,  if  not  at  first,  were  divided  into  two  Sects, 
the  Nazarenes  and  the  Ebionites, — a division  which 
appears  not  to  have  been  accurately  observed  by 

ancient  Writers.} 

The  Nazarenes,  a name  which  in  the  primitive  times 


• Epiph.  de  Mensurit  et  Pandenb.  c.  19.  Oper.  tom.  ii.  p.  171, 
ed.  Pcuv. 

| Et  quia  Chrittiani  ex  Judmit  poUntmum  put  abort  tur  {namque 
fin m Htcmtatymar  non  nin  ex  ctrcHmcutone  habebat  Eec/ena  raerr- 
d/ft  cm)  mUitum  cohort  cm  mt/odnu  in  perpetuum  agitare  jumt,  qu* 
(imnct  Iherotalyma  adttu  arceret.  Quod  quidrm  ChrttUatue 
Jidm  profeiebai : qui  a turn  pceni  umnrt  Chrutum  Drum  tub  legit 
obrerr ntione  credebant.  Stmirum  id  Domim  ardmante  dupoutum, 
ut  legit  tervilut  A bbertate  Fidei  atyue  Ecdetue  tollerelur.  Jta  turn 
pr  ilium  Mar  cur  ex  genhitut  a pud  Hiervtoiymatn  hfifcapu « fmt. 
Snip.  Sever.  lint.  Sacr.  lib.  ii.  c.  31.  See  the  manner  in  which 
Mosheim  lu«  explained  this  passage.  (Dt  Reb.  Ckrirtian,  ante  Cmsf 
p.  325.) 

Hence,  perhaps,  ibe  different  accounts  of  some  writer*,  e.  g. 
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seems  to  have  been  commonly  applied  by  the  Jews  to 
all  Christians.*  were  not  generally  considered  as  being, 
strictly  speaking,  Heretics.t  They  appear  to  have 
believed  that  Christ  was  bom  of  a Virgin,  and  partook,  Nazarenes. 
at  least  in  some  manner,  of  the  Divine  nature.}  They 
maintained  that  the  Mosaic  Ordinances  were  to  be 
observed  by  the  Jews,  without  pretending  that  they 
were  obligatory  on  other  nations.§  They  did  not  attach 
any  importance  to  the  additional  ceremonies  of  the 
Pharisees,  or  the  interpreters  of  the  Law.|| 

The  Ebionites,  who  are  supposed  by  many  to  have 
received  this  appellation  from  one  Ebion.^  and  by  Ebioeite*. 
others,  with  more  probability,  from  their  poverty,  pro- 
ceeded much  further  than  the  Nazarenes,  and  were 
accordingly  regarded  as  decidedly  hostile  to  genuine 

Origen  informs  us  that  the  Ebionites  were  divided  into  two  classes  ; 
some  asserting,  others  denying,  the  miraculous  conception  of  Christ. 

( Cent.  Celt.  lib.  v.)  Compare  Euseb.  Hut.  Keein.  lib.  Ui.  c.  27. 

Theodoret,  Fabni.  Hrret.  lib.  ii.  c.  1.  Ac. 

• Epiph.  Herr.  19  and  29.  See,  however,  Mangey's  Remar kt 
upon  Saxaren.  p.  9 anJ  53. 

f Epipbsmus,  however,  who  has  written  on  the  subject,  {Herr. 

29. )  rants  them  among  Heretics  ; but  bis  account  is  very  con- 
fused and  unsatisfactory-  The  slate  of  feeling  in  the  Ilnd  and  Illrd 
Ago  towards  those,  who.  though  they  believed  in  Chhttiaaitv,  still 
observed  the  Mosaic  Law,  but  did  not  force  the  observance  of  it  on 
others,  may  be  learned  from  Justin  Martyr's  Dtabyne  utth  Trypho. 

1 Ka^wV  M Xftrret  JptXtyvttt  Iwm  vie » Owi'  Urn  ten  H a era 

eiftee  trtXmvipitu.  J.  Damasccn.  de  Htrret.  zee.  29.  On  which  see 
the  note  erf  Mich.  Le  Quien,  and  also  his  V 11th  Dissertation  profiled 
to  the  Work. 

See,  however,  Augustin,  in  Fault,  lib.  six.  c.  18. 

Hieroe.  in  c.  8.  Etaitr,  v.  9.  Ac. 

So  Tertullian,  c.  Maraoa.  lib.  is.  «.  3.  Ac.  and  many  other 
writer*.  Compare,  however,  Orig.  e.  Celt,  lib . ii.  Euseb.  Hitt.  Keel. 
lib.  iii.c.27.  Ac. " I do  not  know,”  says  Mangey,  “any  fact  of  antiquity 
better  proved,  than  that  there  waa  once  such  a person  (as  Ebioei,)  anti 
that  he  gave  name  to  this  Sect.”  {Rem.  upon  A’esor.  p.  56.,'  But 
the  Ebionites  themselves,  who  surely  ought  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  asserted  that  ibey  were  so  called  from  their  poverty: 
abrii  R Kfn  ei prinerat,  Umn  faraerru  wrw£«uf,  ha  et,  faro,  is 
eirt  A ear  ei  Xu i uuXut  rb  uvrie  vrdq^ivra,  *a)  eifitat  atqb 
et*>{  vilai  r»>  AtrteeiXue,  ■ ai  lif  vrs^itai  »«<  iatea^im*,  *» itiXkXv 
I'tuW  mJ  La  rivet  urtn,  m trmteut  ftui  wett%*i.  (Epiph.  Hter. 

30.  c.  17.)  Simon  says  it  may  well  be  that  those  writers  who 
have  thonght  that  there  wu  a mao  called  Ebion,  author  of  this  Sect, 
bad  no  better  grounds  on  which  to  establish  the  bet  than  a certain 
Spanish  Historian,  (lllescas,  lib.vi.  de  la  Hitt.  Pant  if. \ who  invented 
a man  called  Hugo,  a Sacramentarian  Arch  heretic,  from  whom  the 
Heretics  of  France  have  been  named  Huganatt.  {Hut.  Ont.  du 
.Vues*.  Tert  p.  i c.  8.) 
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HiMory.  Christianity.  They  looked  upon  Christ  as  a Prophet, 
— v— »-  hut  denied  his  miraculous  conception,  affirming  that 
he  was  born  like  other  men,  according  to  the  com- 
mon course  of  nature.*  They  deemed  the  practice 
of  the  Mosaic  rites  not  merely  necessary  to  them- 
selves, but  essential  to  all  who  hoped  for  salvation; 
and,  consequently,  they  rejected  the  authority  of  St. 
Paul,  which  militated  against  their  conclusions.  They 
seem  also  to  have  admitted  the  superstitious  customs 
and  traditions  of  the  Jewish  doctors.  Yet  they  are  also 
said  to  have  rejected  the  Prophets  with  abhorrence,  and 
though  they  retained  the  Pentateuch,  to  have  entertaiued 
for  it  but  little  veneration. t 

Goqwl  of  Both  these  Sects  had  their  own  fiospel ; that  of  the 
the  Sum-  Nazarenes,!  sometimes  called  the  Gospel  of  the  Twelve 
rone*  ami  A pottles,  sometimes  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  has 
kbeooitcs.  been  considered  by  some  Writers  of  eminence  as  being 
the  original  Hebrew  of  St.  Matthew,  with  various  addi- 
tions derived  from  tradition.  Thai  of  the  Ebionites  is 
represented  as  having  been  more  corruptcd.§ 

The  Ebionites,  moreover,  are  said  to  have  forged 
several  books  under  the  names  of  St.  John  the  Apostle, 
St.  James,  St.  Matthew,  and  other  Disciples  ;||  they  also 
used  the  Voyages  of  St.  Peter , by  St.  Clement,  but 
disfigured  by  alterations  and  falsities.^ 

For  further  information  on  the  subject  of  the  Najsa- 
renes  and  Ebionites,  see  Lc  Cl  ere.  Hist.  Eceles.  An.  72; 
Ittigius,  Dissert,  de  Hares,  sec.  1.  c.  6. ; Le  Quien, 


• Kpiph  Herr.  p.  30.  where  be  deieribei  at  some  length  the  prac- 
tice* of  the  Kbionitea.  See  also  Iren.  I.  hi.  c.  24.  TertulL  lie 
Virgin.  V eland,  c.  6.  1 'St  P nr  scrip  Htrrrl.  c.  33.  &c. 

f Kpiph.  H#rrt.  30  sad  13.  Simon  thinks  that  the  Ebionites, 
who  received  no  other  than  the  five  Book*  of  Moses,  w ere  descended 
from  wm«  Samaritan*,  who  embraced  Christianity  in  imitation  of 
the  Nazarenps.  ( Hut.  Cut . da  Auer.  Test.  p.  i.  c.  8.) 

J !«  r#  ■*r»  MinVi'ii  l.i«  yyii.it.  wXntif  mrs*  'ECfaiW*  wm/t 

abrat  refer  ribrt,  *«/»f  i;  iyfifi  IffsiiuTi 

in  oljinu'  tin  aim  ii,  t!  usd  rat  y-in*Xtyiaf  tat  **•  rtu  “A Csnmp 
&XT*  Xprrsv  (Uteres.  29.  *ec  9.)  Ca-taubon  would  read 

si  Ti.tjtrr.trn,  an  alteration  not  Mipported  by  MSS.  ( Ferret! . 16. 
ad  ,4am.  Baron  u,  sec.  1 15.)  In  Evangeho,  you  utuntar  Nivzarrmi  ei 
Ebtonihr,  quod  Taper  in  Gr  tecum  de  Hebrew  sermon e transtu/imus, 
el  quod  no  cnlur  d pie  risque  Mallhtet  an  hen  ticum,  Sfc.  Hier.  in 
iH* lib.  c.  12.  Conf.  Id.  Adt>.  Pe/ag.  lib.  iti.  He  Peru  JUtn- 
trib.  sec.  3,  fltc.  Simon,  who  hn  treated  the  subject  with  much 
learning,  considers  the  Gospel  of  (he  Nazareues  as  the  original 
Hebrew  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  written  for  the  early  Christians  of 
Palestine;  containing,  however,  some  additions  which  were  inserted 
by  the  Nazareoe*.  but  which  are  not  to  be  rejected  as  falsehoods, 
{Hist.  Crit.  da  Aoer.  Test.  p.  i.  e.  7.)  Grabe  considers  it  not  as  being 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  interpolated,  but  ax  being  comj>o*ed  by 
Jewish  converts  some  time  before  nur  present  Gospels  were  written. 
He  supposes  that  the  Nazarenet  and  Eliiotfiles  afterward*  affixed  to  it 
the  name  of  St.  Matthew-  in  order  to  facilitate  its  reception.  (SpicUeg. 
Prttr.)  Mill  also  thinks  that  it  was  written  at  Jerusalem  before  the 
Go'pel  of  St.  Matthew  ; but  is  of  opinion  that,  even  in  its  first  state  it 
contained  many  errors.  (Prtdeg.  in  Aor.  Test.)  Whitby  (as  well  as  I* 
Clerc)  looked  upon  it  as  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  translated  from 
Greek  into  Hebrew,  with  additions  drawn  from  tradition.  ( Pref 
Discourse  tv  the  Four  Gospel t,  p.  46.)  Jones,  who  has  diligently 
collected  the  opinions  of  other*,  also  regard*  it  as  an  early  translation 
of  the  Greek  Gospel  of  St.  Mitthew  into  Hebrew,  with  the  addition 
of  many  fabulous  relations  and  erroneous  dortnoes,  composed  in  the 
name  of  tbe  Twelve  Apostles  by  some  convert  Jews,  to  favour  their 
notion*  of  mixing  Judaism  and  Christianity  together.  ( Method  of 
Settling  the  Canonical  Authority  of  the  AVer  Test,  part  li.  c.  31.) 
See  also  Fabric.  Cod.  Apocryph.  N.  T.  tom.  i. 

§ ‘E*  rtf  Taq"  airdt  limyyii. im  sard  Aartaln  stitm^spiaa  »i% 
ftf  ii  rXigirrsr*  tXla  nsattsp i»»  sal  ixstrmttmsuinr.  *.  r.  X. 
(Epiph.  Herr.  30.  sec.  13.)  The  Gospel  of  llie  Kbiixiite*  appear*  to 
have  been  different  frutn  that  of  the  N’uarene*,  only  inasmuch  m it 
was  more  corrupted  by  mutilations  and  additions  ; lor  instance,  lliey 
omitted  the  first  two  chapters  of  St.  Matthew,  (Epiph.  User.  3U. 
«ec.  11.)  which  the  Naurenes  appear  to  have  retained. 

I]  Epiph.  Hetrts.  30.  sec.  22.  % Ibid.  ace.  15. 


Dissert  Damoscenicte,  diss.  7.  De  Christiani*  Nazar  axis,  Heretics  <.f 
el  eorum  Fide,  neenon  de  Ebionitis  ; Mangey’s  Remarks 
upon  'Poland's  Nazarrnus  ,•  Mo*heim.  Meditationes  de  (-eolurT-  ^ 
Ehione  in  Observat.  Sacr.  p.  233 ; \V.  Wilson's  Ulus- 
trations  of  the  Method  of  Explaining  the  New  Testament 
by  the  Early  Opinions  of  Jews  and  Christians  concerning 
Christ , Sfc. 

ELXAI— ELCESAITAS  OH  HELCESAIT/E. 

The  ElcesaiUB  were  followers  of  Elxai,  (sometimes  Sect  arising 
called  EIxumih  and  sometimes  Elccsai,)  who  lived  in  from  an  in 
the  time  of  Trajan.*  Educated  in  the  Jewish  fuilh,  tcr®ixtur* 
acquainted  with  the  Christian  Religion,  and  conversant  and 
with  the  notions  of  the  Oriental  Philosophy,  Elxai  ^phy  ^th 
seems  to  have  attempted  a combination  of  parts  gleaned  Christianity 
from  these  various  doctrines,  and  to  have  grafted  the 
whole  on  the  tenets  nf  an  ancient  Sect  of  Ossenians, 

(supposed  by  Scaligert  to  have  been  the  same  as  the 
Essenians,)  into  which  he  had  gained  admission.  Such, 
at  least,  is  the  idtpression  left  on  our  minds  by  an  exa- 
mination of  the  details  of  Epiphanius,  who  professes  to 
have  seen  one  of  the  works  of  that  Hercsiarch. 

Attached  to  Jewish  notions,  the  Elcesaittc  turned 
towards  Jerusalem  in  their  prayers,  kept  the  Sabbath, 
practised  circumcision,  and  observed  other  ceremonies ; 
but,  retaining  little,  if  any,  entire  part  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, they  expressed  detestation  of  Sacrifices,  which 
they  maintained  had  never  been  otFered  by  tbe  ancient 
Patriarchs, { Though  they  believed  in  the  existence  of 
one  unbegolten  and  Supreme  Being,§  (whom  they 
thought  to  honour  by  frequent  purifications,)  they  con- 
tended, that  external  compliance  with  idolatrous  riles 
was  irreprehcntible,  as  long  os  the  inward  mind  re- 
mained uninfluenced.  They  regarded  it,  therefore,  as 
the  part  of  an  intelligent  man,  on  trying  occasions,  to 
renounce  his  faith  in  words,  provided  he  preserved  it  in 
his  heart.|| 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  Elcesaittc  ought  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  Christian  or  the  Pagan  Sects ; 
and  Epiphanius^  acknowledges  his  uncertainty  on  that 
point.  They  spoke,  indeed,  of  Christ  as  of  a great 
King,  representing  him  as  clothed  in  a human  but 
invisible  form,  of  stupendous  dimensions  ;**  but  it  is 
not  clear  whether  they  applied  the  title  to  our  Lord  or  to 
some  expected  Messiah-tt  Since,  however,  as  we  learn 
from  Origen.ft  they  retained  various  passages  of  the 
New  Testament, §§  (though  they  rejected  the  whole  of 
St.  Paul’s  Epistles,ty|)  it  must,  we  think,  be  concluded, 
that  they  had  partially  admitted  the  Christian  Religion. 


* Epijili.  Uteres.  19.  c 1.  Bu«ebna  places  the  ri*«  of  (bit  Sect 
much  later.  (Hut.  Eceles.  lib,  vi.  c.  38  ) See  Ttllem.  Mem.  Art. 
Ln  Elcesattes.  Untncr'i  lint,  of  Heretics,  hook  ii.  e.  22.  which 
chapter,  after  the  coil  of  the  thin!  section,  wa*  added  by  the  editor, 
J.  Hogg. 

t AW.  m Kuwb.  Chron.  p,  37.  See,  however,  Basnage,  Annul. 
Eect.  tom.  i. 

I Epiph.  Hstr.  1 9.  c.  3. 

$ Tneodoret,  Hr  ret.  Fab.  lib.  ii.  C.  7. 

|’,  Epiph.  Hstr.  19.  c.  3. 

sf  Epiph  liter  19.  c.  3.  Theodor? t give*  a singular  account  of 
tb«r  belief.  Among  other  doctrine*,  he  *aya,  that  they  tausht  two 
Christ*,  one  bIkwc  and  one  below;  and  that  they  believed  Je«u«  to 
transmigrate  into  other  bodies,  snd  every  time  to  appear  differently. 
(Hmr.  Fab.  lib.  ii.  c.  7.)  Compare  Kpiph.  Hdr.  30.  c.  3. 

*•  Epiph.  //«rr,  19.  c.  4.  fl  Ibid.  c.  5. 

J J See  an  extract  from  Origen’r  Homily  on  the  Eighty-rocond  P*alni 
in  Batch.  Hist.  Eeetes.  lib,  vi.  c.  38. 

^ /Ah/.  Epiph.  User.  19.  c.  2. 

||||  Hid.  Ec cl.  Theod.  liter.  Fab.  lib.  ii.  C.  7. 
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(littery.  Elxai  (whom  they  regarded  ns  n newly  revealed 
«— v-""'"'  power,  and  to  whose  race  they  allowed  the  most  abject 
devotion*)  had  composed  a work,  which  they  imagined 
to  have  fallen  from  Heaven. t 

The  other  tenets  of  the  Klecsaita*  seem  to  lie  mostly 
of  Philosophic  origin.  They  are  said  to  have  been 
addicted  to  Astrology  and  Magic. J They  set  a high 
value  on  water,  esteeming  it  as  it  were  a divinity,  and 
us  the  fountain  of  life. § Elxai  is  represented  as  having 
taught  them  to  swear  by  salt  and  water,  and  the  earth, 
and  bread,  und  Heaven,  and  the  air,  and  the  wind. 
And  sometimes,  it  is  added,  he  spoke  of  seven  other 
witnesses,  namely.  Heaven,  water.  Spirits,  holy  Angels 
of  prayer,  oil,  salt,  and  the  earth.  ||  Of  continence  lie 
expressed  great  aversion,  obliging  his  disciples  to 
marry-5 

Tins  Sect  is  said  by  Eusebius**  to  have  become  ex- 
tinct almost  as  soon  as  it  appeared ; but  followers  of  it 
lived  in  the  time  of  Epiphanius.  In  Penea,  beyond  the 
Dead  Sea.ft  they  were  also  called  Sampsteans,  a name  of 
which  the  origin  is  doubtful.  It  is  derived  by  Buruage 
from  Sampsa  ill  Arabia  j but  by  Scaliger  and  Le  Clerc, 
who  have  the  authority  of  Epiphanius  in  their  favour, 
from  a Hebrew  word  signifying  the  .Sun. 


!as«ihc«.  The  Gnostics  rnay  he  divided  into  three  Schools; 
i. .no- the  that  of  Syria,  that  of  Asia  Minor,  ami  that  of  Egypt.}} 
The  chiefs  of  the  Syrian  School  were  Saturninus  ami 
>vna.  Bardesanes. 

SATURN  INUS. 

Satuminus,  or  Saturiiilu.s,  of  Antioch,  published  his 
opinions  in  Syria  about  the  beginning  of  the  11  nd  cen- 
tury, but  appears  not  to  have  acquired  any  considerable 
note. 

Svtiera  «f  According  to  his  system,  there  is  one  Supreme  Deity — 

s'atufaUua.  the  unknown  Father — who  created  Angels,  Archangels, 
Principalities,  and  Powers.  Seven  Angels  formed  the 


* Kpiph.  liter.  53lC.  I.  Klxai  appears  to  have  much  influenced 
the  Kbiouiles  (Kpiph.  liter.  19.  c.  5.  &c.) 

f Kpiph.  liter,  19.  c.  I Orig.  ap.  Kitnib.  Hut.  EetJ.  lib.  vi.  c. 
31  Compare  Theodor*!,  Ihrret.  Fob.  lib.  ii.c,  7.  On  similar  im- 
pasture*,  *«•  .furlin'*  H'-.wn  tt  on  Evelet.  Hitt.  vol.  li.  p.  249,  Tue 
trader  i annul  Oil,  we  O'ink.  to  i»l>*ei*e  many  circumstance*  of  simi- 
larity in  the  conduct  of  Klxai  and  Mahomet. 

} Theodorel,  Har.  M.  lib.  ii.c.  7. 

$ Kpiph.  liter.  19.  f.  2.  Fire  lie  rnnsidertd  a*  of  an  opposite 
nature  1"  water.  Kpipiixniii*  introduces  him  a*  i»«inij  the  following 
•■trance  eX  pre-sion*  : Tiata  trtHmrlt  us  rgif  ri  iTw  wtrftt,  in 
rXntini,  riew  }*>  if*  fi  *»«f  y«,,  fnei*.  nv-ri  lyy-ormeu, 

m*t  ifi»  ix»  wifftth*’  ft*  wji*  c«  iDw  a*r*u,  e*«ivio<i  U 

(»*>-**  iwi  r»*  fmn  rh  tlan (.  (/if/.  C.  2.)  H is  object  WOIU  to 
have  been  to  withdraw  in*  disciples  from  Sacrifice*  to  the  oli-tervni'Ce 
uf  Puntuat ion*.  Hut  how  can  any  system  be  framed  from  the  discoo- 
ne.Ied  fragments  w hich  arc  left  to  u»  ? 

||  Kpiph.  Iltrr  19  c.  I.  M.  J.  blatter,  in  hi*  new  work,  thus 
attempts  to  explain  |h*  theory  of  Klxai:  L'rspnt,  let  angst  de  la 
pnrre.  f hmifr  rt  le  tel,  af-pArhmnrnt  <i  unardre  Hr  ctmn  tfnntuel, 
iVspnl  on  /•*  pneuma  nt  an  Jim  du  filer  mar ; It*  angst  mrttrnt 
r hr.  turns  rn  rapport  mvn  le  pti  route,  rn  w port  ant  trt  prirret  f thuds 
st  Is  t>(  tool  let  emb/lmet  de  la  cummuaicahon  du  pneuma.  (Jaunt 
uu  geaist  Jtt  ciel.  4*  l‘eau,  ei  de  la  terre,  »/i  apparent  neat  d un  taut 
n tit  re  order  tie  chart ; ce  tout  det  puntaacet  cotmogoatguet.  (Hitt. 
Cr,t.  du  GmnUnttne.  tom.  iL  p.  32tt.  Haris,  1828.) 

*1  Kpiph.  Htee.  19  c.  I. 

•T  Hint.  Fed.  ib.  vi.  c.  38. 

+f  flier.  53  c I 14.  in  Anns,  r 7. 

JJ  Trie  Gnostics  have  l«n  div ideal  into  Jmhusmg  Seen,  Anti- 
Jadammg  Sects,  and  Evlrefit  Srct*.  The  inconvenience  of  this 
division  i»  pointed  out  by  \1  J.  M.iller,  Hut.  Cnt.  da  Gnothctntte. 
tom.  i.  p.  244. 


world  and  all  which  is  therein.*  The  Supreme  Deity  Heretic*  of 
descended  in  n visible  shape  to  survey  his  work.  The  ibellnd 
Angels,  smitten  with  admiration  ofhi*  luminous  image, t CTItu  y~  _ 

which  had  suddenly  vanished  as  they  attempted  to  seize  •*  ~"u* 
it,  made  it  their  model  and  created  Man.  But  Man, 
thus  fashioned,  was  endued,  at  most,  with  mere  animal 
existence.  He  panted  and  crawler!  as  the  worm  upon 
the  earth.}  • God.  moved  with  compassion  for  his 
intact*,  inspired  it  with  the  spark  of  life-— a reasonable 
soul§ — which,  on  death,  returns  to  the  heavenly  source 
whence  it  emanated.  Man  arose  and  stood  erect. 

But  the  government  of  the  world  was  left  to  the  Seven 
Angels,  one  of  whom  gave  laws  to  the  Jews,  and  was 
regarded  as  their  God.  All  of  them  attempted  to 
establish  their  worship  in  preference  to  that  of  the 
Supreme  Deity.  Satan,  by  which  he  perhaps  incant 
the  Evil  Principle  which  rules  over  Matter,  jealous  that 
any  hut  himself  should  have  made  animated  bodies, 
ami  that  God  should  have  imparted  to  them  a virtuous 
soul,  made  another  race  of  men,  to  whom  he  gave  an 
evil  soul.||  Hence  the  difference  between  the  good  and 
the  bad  among  mankind.  God,  displeased  at  the 
defection  of  the  Seven  Angels,  and  at  the  mixture  in- 
troduced by  the  Evil  Principle,  sent  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ  as  a Saviour, — unbegotten,  incorporeal,  and 
without  figure,  in  appearance  only  in  a human  shape,— 
who,  bringing  Men  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Father, 
should  destroy  both  the  empire  of  the  rebellious  Angels 
and  the  power  of  the  Ruler  of  Matter. 

Such  appears  to  have  been,  in  the  main,  the  theory  con<e. 
of  Satuminus.  Maintaining  that  one  of  the  Seven  (|ueom  of 
Angels  was  the  King  of  the  Jews,  he  rejected  the  Old  the  above 
Testament.  Maintaining  also  the  evil  nuture  of  Matter,  °P'nM»a*- 
he  asserted  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  not  real,  and  he 
denied  the  resurrection  of  the  human  body ; hence  he 
recommended  that  the  flesh  should  be  mortified  in  every 
man.  and  hence  his  disciples  abstained  from  marriage 
and  from  animal  fbod.% 


• The  school  of  Saturninus  maintained  that  the  creation  of  the 
world  is  attributed  in  Genesis  to  the  Seven  Angel*  tinder  the  plural 
Klohim,  where#*  the  breath  of  life  is  communicated  to  Man  by  Jeho- 
vah Elohim  Many  of  their  idea*  are  also  in  be  traced  to  Philo. 
IXupret  Phi  km,  ce  qni  diitmgur  thommr  de  f animal,  c'rtl  f mirth • 
grace,  ■rttlum,  rt  t etpnl.  not  { er  gue  f hamate  a de  inmatun  acre 
/'animat,  red  fame  vitale,  \£*-£«i  JVr,**,  dm  A*  prmcipe  imtMtinl  mm 
organization  corpartlls,  uX»yt  Ce  yui  forme  la  nature  de 

t etpnl , r'ctl  te  pneuma  de  thru.  Cstf  id  re  gus  iJisu.  Jehovah,  a 
dunnt  d t homin',  rn  char  grant  let  pm  ttancet  mftrieuret  de  /dire  l< 
mle.  Phdon  erpliguait.  par  eette  nrcouttaaer,  le  plurlel  nnfdiyh 
dunt  la  Genae,  fartqu  tile  rapparte  la  ttvduh  n du  Criateur  rela 
Inemenl  h la  formation  de  thirmtne.  (Matter,  Hut.  ita  Gmthcuma 
tom.  i.  p.  281.) 

f IJrturtum  A tummi  potntaie  lucidd  imagine  npparcnlc,  Sfe. 
(Ireft.  Ada.  fjterrt.  lib.  i.  C.  21.)...  . un  r*i*  jwefr,  rir  aivfn 
t«iiov*r at  . , . (Kpiphan.  Hetr.  23.  c.  i.)  Instead  of  (mil, 

it  ought,  perhapt,  to  be  fun, tit  umma$.  (See  Diotiy*.  Petav . Animad. 
ad  Fptphitn.  torn.  ii.  p.  40.) 

J Cun*  /arhu  emst.  H non  fuduittet  rngi  ptanna  pmpfrr  xmbent- 
titulem  Ang thrum,  tnl  gu-in  vermim/ua  tcanzaret,  ifc.  (IrirD.  Adv. 
liter,  lib.  i.  c.  24.)  See  al*i>  Kpiph  H«rr  23-  c.  i. 

& Kpiph.  liter.  23.  e.  L See,  however,  Le  Quien,  Annat.  in 
J.  Damaveen.  p.81. 

|l  Such  i*  the  theory  which  Movlteim,  with  more  ingenuity  than 
certainty,  ha*  attempted  to  elicit  from  (he  perplexed  account  of 
Iretneua.  (Dr  Reb  Chntlran  p.  337.)  It  i*  extremely  difficult  to 
dt>rover  what  were  really  the  notion*  of  Saturmnus  on  the  creation 
of  Man  and  the  Origin  «>f  Kvii.  Iremeu*  vivv  that  Satiirninu*  wa«  (he 
first  who  taught  that  there  are  two  kind*  of  Mon  made  by  the 
AngeL,  one  good  and  the  other  bad  ; the  Demons  lie  adds 
the  wont. 

•"The  above  account  is  chiefly  drawn  from  Irctwus  A<h  litem. 
lib.  i.  c.  24.  Kpiph.  Iltrr.  23.  and  Tneodoret,  Herr.  FcAal.  lib.  L e.3. 
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Hiwry,  BARDESANES 

Bardesanes,  a man  highly  celebrated  for  his  elo- 
quence, ingenuity,  and  extensive  learning,*  was  a 
Syrian, t born  at  Edessa,  and  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Marcus  Aurelius. 

Apollonius,  the  favourite  of  L.  Varus,  having  at- 
tempted to  draw  him  by  threats  into  a renunciation  of 
the  Christian  Faith,  he  replied,  with  admirable  firm- 
ness,  that  “ he  feared  not  death,  from  which  he  could 
not  escape,  though  he  should  comply  with  the  Empe- 
ror's desire.**  He  is  said  to  have  afterwards  fallen  into 
the  Valentinian  Heresy,  which  he  subsequently  recanted, 
but  without  being  able  entirely  to  disengage  himself  from 
the  false  notions  which  he  had  once  adopted. 

System.  The  errors  of  Bardesanes  arose  chiefly  from  an  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  Origin  of  Evil.  Admitting  a 
Supreme  Being  pure,  happy,  beneficent,  and  wholly 
exempt  from  imperfection,  he  thought  it  absurd  to 
trace  Evil  to  His  agency.  He  sought,  therefore,  a 
distinct  cause,  which  he  considered  to  be  Satan.  To 
avoid  the  objection  that  this  was  merely  removing  the 
difficulty  one  step,  he  described  Satan  not  as  the  Crea- 
ture but  as  the  Enemy  of  the  Supreme  Deity.  Satan, 
however,  had  no  other  divine  attribute  than  that  of  self- 
existence  for  Bardesanes  did  not  consider  that  attri- 
bute as  involving  any  other.§  He  had  no  further 
part  in  the  government  of  the  world  than  as  much  as 
is  necessary  for  the  solution  of  the  existence  of  Evil. 
In  the  system  of  Bardesanes,  the  Good  Principle  is 
alone  omnipotent,  infinite,  containing  all  things,  the 
Judge  of  the  world.  The  Evil  Principle  is  confined 
to  the  Earth ; for  our  Saviour  declares,  M I beheld 
Satan  as  lightning  fall  from  houven  ;"||  his  perverse 
nature  is  wholly  insusceptible  of  amendment. 

The  Supreme  Being  created  the  worid^f  and  its  inha- 
bitants. The  human  Soul,  then  formed,  after  His  image, 
pure  and  innocent,  was  not  clothed  with  flesh,  but  with 
a subtile  and  ethereal  body,  conformable  to  its  nature  ; 
an  ancient  opinion,  which  uppeurs  to  have  been  of 
Jewish  origin.  This  Soul,  however,  being  afterwards 
seduced  into  transgression  of  the  Divine  Law  by  the 
artifices  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  was  driven  from 
Paradise,  and  imprisoned  in  a gross  and  carnal  body ; 
such,  according  to  Bardesanes,  being  the  meaning  of 
the  4*  coats  of  skins'** • with  which  God  clothed  Adam 
and  Eve  after  the  Fall,  and  such  the  “ body  of  this 
death' ft  from  which  the  Apostle  longed  to  be  de- 
livered.^ 

• Hier,  dt  I'ir.  III.  e.  33.  Hards  watt,  r*yw  etiam  Phtlaeophi 
admirantur  iagntum.  Id.  tn  Ot  , c.  12,  &C. 

f He  is  sometimes  called  Babylonian,  whence  ii  has  been  thought 
the!  there  were  two  persons  named  Bardesanes.  See,  however, 
Lardner's  Crtdtb.  part  ii.  ch.  xxviii.  sec.  12.  and  Matter,  Hut.  dm 
Gnort.  tom.  i. 

, ’tjsif  m airrtpvn  mm  aariyitmrir,  are  the  ex- 

pression* of  the  Bardewaaiat  in  Orig.  Dial.  c.  Marc.  Vet  lie  repre- 
sents God  as  alone  immortal.  Probably,  therefore,  Bardesanes 
thought  that  Satan  was  the  production  of  Matter,  which  he  regarded 
as  eternal,  and  that  he  would  perish  on  the  dissolution  of  his  compo- 
nent particles.  See  Beaus.  Hitt,  de  Munich. 

$ The  Bardesanrtt  (in  Orig.  Dial.  c.  Marc.)  protests  against  the 
assertion  that  he  held  more  than  one  God. 

St.  take,  ch.  x.  v.  IS. 

It  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  ia  this  respect  Bardesanes  differed 
from  other  Gnontic* 

**  Gmciii,  ch.  iii.  V.  21 . Compare  Clem.  Alex.  .Srrvm.,  lib.  iii. 
p.  46f»,  Ac. 

f|  Eputlc  to  the  ftamnm,  cb.  vil.  r.  24. 

J!  Orig.  Dial.  c.  Marc. 

VOL.  XI. 


Thus  was  Man  degraded.  Corruptions  and  disorders.  Heretics  of 
the  work  of  the  Evil  Principle,  were  permitted  to  afflict  ,he  ,,n<* 
the  moral  world.  Hence  the  internal  conflict  in  the  . , 

human  breast  between  reason  and  passion.  On  this 
theory,  then,  the  union  of  the  soul  with  the  present 
body  is  the  cause  of  Evil.  The  flesh  is  represented  as 
being  the  sepulchre  in  which  the  soul  is  buried.* 

In  order  to  teach  men  how  to  subject  this  depraved 
body,  of  which  they  are  forced  like  captives  to  drag  the 
chains  through  this  period  of  existence,  came  Christ, 
clothed  not  in  gross  flesh,  the  penalty  of  sin,  hut  in  an 
ethereal  frame,  similar  to  that  in  which  the  Angels,  when 
sent  on  missions  by  the  Deity,  had  appeared  on  earth 
and  conversed  with  man.f 

Abstinence,  fasts,  meditation — these  enable  us  *o 
break  the  bonds  of  the  maleficent  power,  the  passions, 
which  enslave  the  soul — these,  therefore,  he  considered 
it  as  the  duly  of  his  followers  to  observe. 

Such  as  attended  to  the  preaching  of  Christ,  would, 
after  the  dissolution  of  this  “ tenement  of  clay,1*  rise  to 
the  seat  of  happiness,  invested  with  a certain  subtile, 
celestial,  and  incorruptible  body  that  body,  which, 
according  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Bardesanists,  St. 

Paul  calls  “ the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,§ 

In  defence  of  this  notion,  they  particularly  insisted 
on  the  declaration  of  the  Apostle,  “ that  flesh  and  blood 
cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,  neither  doth  cor- 
ruption inherit  incorruption.**|| 

Bardesanes  appears  not  to  have  rejected  any  part 
of  Scripture,  though  he  admitted  some  apocryphal 
hooks. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  system  of  Resnaika. 
Bardesanes  offers  no  solution  of  the  great  mystery 
which  it  was  intended  to  remove.  The  difficulty  will 
always  return.  If  the  Maleficent  Principle  is  beyond 
God’s  control,  God  is  not  the  Omnipotent  Ruler  of 
the  Universe;  if  he  is  under  God**  control,  then  God 
has  permitted  the  existence  of  Evil. 

Again,  the  Soul,  according  to  this  system,  though 
created  pure,  was  seduced  by  the  Evil  Spirit.  But  the 
Soul  must  have  been  by  nature,  at  least,  susceptible  of 
being  seduced  into  sin.  Why  was  it  not  created  with- 
out this  susceptibility  ? 

Besides,  the  hypothesis  of  Bardesanes  is.  not  merely 
unsatisfactory  with  regard  to  moral  Evil,  but  not  even 
applicable  to  the  subject  of  physical  Evil. 

In  examining  the  opinions  of  those  Heretics  who 
supposed  the  body  of  Christ  not  to  have  been  real  flesh, 
one  important  remark  will  naturally  suggest  itself — 
the  History  of  the  Crucifixion  must  have  been  consi- 
dered as  resting  on  unquestionable  evidence,  otherwise 
it  would  have  been  much  easier  to  have  denied  the  fact 
than  to  have  attempted  the  difficult  task  of  explaining 
it  away  on  the  strange  hypothesis  of  false  appearances, 
which  fascinated  the  senses  of  the  spectators.^ 

• Ofig.  Dial.  c.  Marc. 

f ‘Ey*  «Vi  tlm#  **AyyOn  *A rfdmeai.  ul  »(•>♦» 

Mai  Jr m am.  mujXnrai,  «ut»  i Xfifif.  Words  of  the 

(Ibid.)  In  answer  to  the  objection  drawn  from  St.  John’s  tSatpel. 

(eh.  i.  v.  14.)  “ The  Word  wo  mail*  flesh,"  he  pretended  that  **  flesh" 
in  that  passage  was  used  in  the  sense  of  **  body,*’  eapa  mai  rl 
mrri  id  (Ibid)  Christ  came  into  the  wodd  through  the  Virgin 
Mary,  without  having  been  formed  in  any  reaped  of  the  substance  »f 
Mary.  «>.*.'  ia  >{•£.«<  ■ Ibid.) 

I Ibid.  He  appealed  to  the,  expression  of  SL  Paul.  (I  CunmtA 
ch.  av.  r.  37.)  “ fiiou  lowest  out  that  body  ihal  shall  be.” 

1 Connth.  ch.  vL  V.  IS.  ||  Ibid.  ch.  **.  ».  50. 

See  Pluquet,  Diet,  drt  Hern.  Art.  Bardnaae,  and  Beigier, 

Diet,  de  ThMag  Art.  Bardtnmute a 
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Besides  writing  Treatise*  upon  the  perMCUlion  which 
the  Christians  in  Syria  experienced,  Bardesancs  com- 
posed many  Works  in  Syriac,  which  were  translated  into 
Greek  by  some  of  his  numerous  disciples:  of  these  are 
particularly  mentioned  one  against  Marcion,  and  other 
Hcresiarchs ; and  another,  an  excellent  Dialogue , (said 
to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Antoninus,)  On 
Destiny.  From  this  last  Work  Eusebius  has  cited*  an 
elegant  and  learned  fragment,  in  which  Bardesanes  un- 
dertakes to  prove  that  Stan  is  not  conducted  by  instinct 
and  necessity,  as  the  brute  creation,  but  by  reason  ami 
liberty.  He  shows  that  although  all  men  are  of  the 
same  nature,  yet  there  are  innumerable  diversities  of 
laws,  religions,  customs,  and  manners,  sometimes  in 
the  very  same  Country  and  under  the  same  climate ; 
and  he  considers  this  a circumstance  as  explicable  only 
on  the  supposition  of  freedom  of  choice,  lie  ohserves, 
moreover,  and  it  is  an  observation  which  deserves  to 
be  attentively  noted,  that  the  Christians,  though  dis- 
sed  in  so  many  different  parts,  could  hy  no  means 
induced  to  deviate  from  their  own  peculiar  laws  and 
customs ; and  chose  to  suffer  poverty,  dangers,  igno- 
miny, and  death  itself,  rather  than  to  commit  what 
Christ  had  declared  to  be  criminal.  Of  his  Commen- 
taries on  India,  some  fragments  remain. t He  also 
wrote  a variety  of  Hymns , which,  being  rapidly  diffused, 
contributed,  doubtless,  to  lend  very  powerful  attractions 
to  the  errors  which  they  conveyed.  They  were  super- 
seded in  the  IVth  century  by  the  Hymns  of  Ephrem 
the  Syrian,  composed  in  the  same  rhythm,  and  to  the 
same  tunes.  These  last  have  thrown  light  oil  the 
opinions  of  Burdesaues,  against  whom  some  of  them 
were  directed. 

The  best  account  of  this  Heresy  is  contained  in  the 
Dialogue  against  the  Marcionites,  ascribed  to  Origen. 
For  further  information,  see  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecd.  lib.  iv. 
C.  30.;  Epiphan.  liter.  56. ; Theodorct,  liter. Fab.  lib.  i. 
c.  22. ; Augustin,  Htrr.  35. ; Chronic.  Edrsscn.  up.  Jos. 
Simon  Asseman,  Biblioth.  Orient,  torn.  i.  p.  3s9.  See 
also  F.  Strunzius,  Hist.  Bardtsanis  et  Bardtsanisiarum ; 
and  particularly  Beausohre,  Hist,  de  Munich,  tom.  ii. 
lib.  iv.  c.  9. 


TATI  AN. . . . Encratitte.  SEVERUS. . . . Seterians. 

It  may  be  here  the  most  convenient  place  to  notice 
the  Heresy  of  Tatian  and  his  followers.  Tatian,  sur- 
named  from  his  native  Country  the  Assyrian,  after 
having  acquired  the  learning  of  the  Greeks,  and  visited 
various  Countries,  came  to  Rome ; in  which  city, 
being  shocked  at  the  disgusting  and  cruel  superstitions 
that  prevailed 4 he  began  to  feel  that  attachment  for  the 
Christian  Religion,  which,  on  further  investigation, 
ripened  iuto  conviction.  On  the  martyrdom  of  Saint 
'Justing  whose  acquaintance  he  hod  cultivated  and 
whose  instructions  he  had  received,  he  returned  to  Syria, 
where  he  published  the  errors  whicti  have  caused  his 
name  to  belong  as  much  to  the  catalogue  of  Heretics 
ns  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers.  Some  time  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  these  opinions,  he  composed  a Discourse 
against  the  Gentiles,  which  alone  of  his  numerous 
Works  is  still  extant.  The  scope  of  il  is  to  demonstrate 
that  the  Greeks  were  not  the  inventors  of  the  Sciences, 


• f'rxpnr.  f.tangei.  Kb.  vi.  c.  10. 
f Sw  Pwrphyr.  de  Abstm.  lib.  iv.  lie. 

I Tat.  Or.  c.  Crete.  $ JUd. 


but  had  first  received  them  from  those  who  were  styled  Hardies  i.l 
Barbarians,  and  afterwards  corrupted  them,  especially  *,n<1 
Philosophy.  In  this  Treatise  he  also  defends  the  Chris-  ff|tU1^ 
tian  Religion,  describing  in  attractive  terms  the  conduct  J‘_v'  ~’"~J 
of  its  followers.  He  discourses  of  the  nature  of  God  ; 
of  the  Word  : of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body ; of 
Freewill;  of  the  Soul,  (which  he  regards  as  in  itself 
mortul,  though  to  be  raived  up  with  the  body;)  of 
Devils;  the  whole  interwoven  with  sarcastic  remarks 
on  the  absurdities  of  Paganism  and  the  vices  of  Philo- 
sophers. This  Treatise  is  learned  and  eloquent,  but  not 
sullicicntly  finished,  and  not  methodically  written.  It 
is  found  annexed  to  the  Works  of  Justin,  edited  by  the  Edition. 
Benedictines.  A good  separate  edition,  containing  the 
notes  of  W.  Worth  and  other  critics,  was  published  at 
Oxford,  1700,  8vn.* 

The  spring  of  Tatian's  Heresy  is  said  to  have  been  Htre»y. 
vanitv.t  first  excited  by  the  celebrity  of  his  master, 
afterwards  left  uncontrouled  by  his  death.  The  fiuiM 
of  his  own  pupils  contributed  to  nourish  his  ambition.  Alleged 
The  desire  of  being  the  founder  of  a Sect  occasioned  his 
fall.  Such  are  the  causes  recorded ; but,  ignorant  as 
we  are  in  a great  measure  of  the  exact  principles  of  the 
Heretics,  we  are  still  more  ignorant  of  their  latent 
motives.  When  we  mention  any,  it  is  rather  to  state 
the  opinion,  than  to  vouch  for  the  knowledge  and  can- 
dour, of  ancient  reporters.  If  ill  the  present  instance 
we  might  indulge  in  conjecture,  we  should  he  inclined 
to  think  that  Tatian,  fatigued  and  harassed  by  the  ob- 
scurity of  Philosophy,}  hud  sought  satisfaction  in  the 
dearness  of  Christianity,  but  was  soon  startled  by  the 
ditficultic*  which  occurred ; thus  dissatisfaction  returned, 
and  his  notions,  drawn  from  the  Grteco- oriental  Philo- 
sophy, were  ugain  culled  into  piny.  So  difficult  it  is*  to 
repress  the  bent  of  nature,  when  confirmed  by  the  force 
of  education : so  much  easier  it  is  partially  to  adopt 
new,  than  wholly  to  eradicate  old  opinions. 

Tatian  is  said  to  have  formed  the  Sect  called  En-  Enema*, 
erudite,  or  the  Continent,  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius. 

He  invented  .Eons  and  Principalities. § He  maintained 
that  the  Creator  was  but  a subordinate  Deity,||  whose 
words,  “ Let  there  be  light,”  he  represented  not  as  a com- 
mand but  as  a prayer  addressed  to  tbe  Supreme  God.^ 

To  different  Deities  also  he  ascribed  the  Law  and  the 
Gospel.**  These  steps  were  made,  in  order*  It  would 
appear,  to  defend  the  opinions  which  distinguished  his 
Sect;  and  these  opinions,  doubtless,  originated  in  the 
supposition  that  Matter  was  the  source  of  Evil.  Hence 
they  asserted  that  Christ  had  not  a real,  but  only  un 
apparent  body  ;tt  hence  they  endeavoured  by  excessive 
rigour  to  mortify  the  flesh ; hence  they  condemned 
marriage,*}  appealing  to  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  " lie 
that  soweth  to  his  flesh  shall  of  his  flesh  reap  corrup- 
tion ;**  hence,  too,  they  abstained  from  animal  food.§§ 

They  also  avoided  wine,  and  even  at  the  Eucharist  used 

but  water ;||||  whence  they  are  sometimes  called  Hydro-  Hydnpa- 


* Re«peclin£  this  Work,  *ee  L*  (.‘terc,  Hut.  Eccl.  An.  172.  »r.  I. ; 
Bu W,l)rfent  fid.  \ic.;  Hrucker,  Hut.  Cnt.  Pki/ae.  loin.  iti.  37H-JV6  j 
Fibnc.  Bib.  Grarc.  mi,  Ihrtcs,  tom.  vli.  p.  8B. 

f Iren.  Adv.  I her.  lib.  i.  c.  3.  Hier.  de  Fir.  lUu*t.  c.  29. 

7 See  hi*  account  of  bu  contt-siOD,  (Jr.  c.  Gr*c. 

$ F.piph.  Har.  46. 

II  Clem.  A lex  Mill  r.  Exrerpt.  ex  hir.  Hypc/yp 
Orip.  de  Urai.  lib,  ii. 

•*  CteM.  Alt-xaciir.  Strom,  lib.  iii. 
ft  Hier.  in  GW.  p. 200. 

II  Iren.  Adr.  Hot.  lib.  i.  c.  31 . 

$$  ThetxL  //«r.  Fat,  lib.  i.  e.  20.  |||j  Kpiph.  iher.  46. 
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para*iatte,m  “ offerers  of  water probably  the  same 
as  the  Aguarii.f  They  likewise  denied  the  salvation  of 
Adam.t  It  was.  probably,  in  defence  of  this  system 
that  Tatian  wrote  some  of  his  lost  Works,  He  com- 
piled a Gospel,  or  rather  a kind  of  Harmony,  formed 
out  of  passages  taken  from  the  Four§  Evangelists ; that 
is,  it  may  be  supposed,  passages  were  selected  or  omit- 
ted, according  as  they  coincided  with,  or  differed  from, 
his  peculiar  views.  Thus  he  expunged  the  genealogy 
of  Christ,  (a  point  in  which  it  was  similar  to  the  Gospel 
of  the  Hebrew s,||  with  which  it  has  been  confounded,) 
and  retrenched  all  that  related  to  His  human  uaturc, 
und  His  descent  from  David — facta,  the  knowledge  of 
which  would  alone  enable  u*  to  determine  that  the 
Harmony , still  remuiniiig,  and  sometimes  ascribed  to 
Tatian,  but  in  which  Christ  is  often  called  **  the  Son  of 
David,"  is,  in  many  respects,  at  least,  a different  Work  ; 
and,  probably,  by  a different  author.^  Theodoret  in- 
forms us,  that  he  met  with  above  200  copies  of  this 
Harmony,  which  were  used,  as  compendious  Works,  by 
unsuspecting  Christians.  Tatian  also  wrote  a Book  of 
Problems,  or  Questions  on  the  most  obscure  parts  of 
Scripture,  which  questions  his  pupil,  Rhodon,  intended 
to  resolve.**  Besides  these  Works,  he  composed  u Trea- 
tise respecting  Animals, ft  another  against  those  who 
reject  divine  things,  and  another  On  Perfection  accord- 
ing to  the  Saviour.  He  also  undertook  to  put  the 
Epistle*  of  St.  Paul  into  more  elegant  language.^ 
His  Sect  was  widely  spread. 

The  Encratitir  are  sometimes  called  from  their  master 
Tatian*,  or  Tatian  ids  ,§§  though  it  would  appear  that 
the  former  were  a brunch  of  the  Sect  which  had  curried 
to  greater  heights  the  doctrines  of  the  Iqtler.jijj 

The  Encratita*  used  the  Acts  of  St.  Andrew,  of  St. 
John,  of  St.  Thomas  the  Gosjnl  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
other  Apocryphal  Writings.  They  also  used  some  of 
the  Books  of  the  Old  Testutncnt.^^  Origen***  asserts 
that  they  discarded  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  but  Kuse- 
biusftt  ascribes  this  measure  only  to  the  Severiana,  so 
called  from  .Severus,  who  considerably  extended  the 
Heresy  of  Tatian. 

Severus  conceived  that  the  existence  and  intermix- 
ture of  Good  and  Evil  in  the  world  showed  it  to  be 
subjected  to  opposite  Principles  ; some  beneficent,  and 


• Theod.  Herr.  Fab.  lib.  i.  r. ‘20. 

t Made  a different  Heresy  by  Augustine  ( Hter . 6-1.)  and  Philast. 
(Hot.  77.)  This  practice  had  been  folluw.l  by  tnrue  Catholics 
in  persecution,  are  Cyprian,  Ep.  63-  Tillem.  Mem.  to®.  iL 
part  ii.  Art.  //»  Ester  at ttes.  On  the  ancient  prejudice  in  toe  East 
against  nine,  see  I*.  K.  .lahfonsky,  Pa tslk.  .ilgyptar.  part  i.  p.  1.1) . 
Moth  tie  tieb,  Christ,  p,  399. 

1 Theod,  Herr.  Fab.  lib.  i.  C.20 

\ This  is  a strong  proof,  as  l-erdner  has  observed,  that  there  were 
Four,  and  but  Four  Gospels,  which  were  ia  esteem  with  Christian*. 
(Crrdib,  part  ii.  ch.  xiii.) 

;Du  Pin,  biUiath  Art  Tarim. 

On  this  subject  see  Mill.  Prole*/  ia  AW.  Test.  p.  343 ; F.  Wet- 
stein,  Prole*/,  i rt  AW  Test.  p.  65;  Vales,  \ot.  ad  Easel*,  lib.  ir. 
c.  Jy  ; and  l-irdner’s  CrnUb.  Sfe.  part  ii.  ch.  xxxvi.  Asirman  **y* 
that  Tatian' * Dia/esstmm  is  in  the  Vatican  library,  in  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage. ( llib.  Or.  tom.  i.  p.  619.) 

••  Euieb.  Hut.  £<W.  lib.  v.  c.  13. 
ft  Tat.  Or.  e.  Grate. 

\ l Kuseb.  H*st.  Heel.  lib.  ir.  c.  29. 

§§  Auy;.  Hire.  24,  Jvc. 
fill  Epipli.  Harr.  47. 

W JM. 

/m  Cels.  lib.  r.  p.  274. 
ftf  Euwb.  Hist.  EcH.  lib.  ir.  c.29. 


others  mischievous ; subordinate,  however,  to  the  Heretics  of 
Supreme  Being.  These  Principles,  by  a kind  of  com-  lh*  N«d 
pact,  bad  distributed  on  earth  an  equal  proportion  of  Century.  ^ 
blessings  and  evils.  Man.  presenting  an  union  of  vir-  ~^v  ' 
tues  and  vices,  was  formed  by  the  joint  efforts  of  good 
and  evil  Spirits.  His  duty,  therefore,  was  to  distinguish 
what  he  had  received  from  these  respective  Powers, 

Now  every  man  was  made  up  of  two  great  properties. 

Sensibility  und  Reason.  Sensibility  produces  the  pas- 
sions which  engender  misery ; but  Reason  gives  birth 
to  such  pleasures  only  as  promote  tranquillity.  Seve- 
rus, therefore,  inferred  that  the  former  was  the  gift  of 
noxious,  the  latter  of  beneficent  Powers.  As  a conse- 
quence he  regarded  the  seat  of  reason  as  the  work  of 
beneficent,  und  the  seat  of  the  passions  us  the  work  of 
maleficent  beings  ; from  the  head  to  the  navel  was 
formed  hy  the  former,  and  from  the  navel  downwards 
by  the  latter.  Mail,  thus  formed  of  two  contrary  purts, 
was  placed  upon  the  earth  ; round  him  the  good  beings 
had  placed  such  aliments  as  serve  to  support  the  body 
without  exciting  the  passions;  while  the  evil  beings 
had  placed  all  that  extinguishes  Reason  and  influences 
passion.  As  the  miseries  of  men  have  heen  chiefly 
caused  by  drunkenness  and  lust,  Severus  concluded 
that  wine  und  women  were  the  productions  of  the  evil 
principle.* 

The  Severians  rejected  the  Act*  of  the  Apostles. 

They  seem  to  have  retained  the  Law,  the  Prophets, 
and  the  Gospel,  but  to  huve  interpreted  them  in  a pe- 
culiar manncr.t  Probably  as  a necessary  conclusion 
to  their  opinion  respecting  the  evil  nature  of  Matter, 
they  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  which  the 
Encrutita*  admitted. 

Apparently  another,  though  later  branch  of  the  En-  Apotaedci. 
entiles,  were  the  Apotactici,  or  Renounccra;  so  called, 
because,  besides  following  the  opinions  of  Tatian  re- 
specting marriage  and  other  subjects,  they  renounced  all 
property,  considering  such  as  possessed  any  thing,  to- 
gether with  such  as  lived  in  the  marriage  state,  as  being 
incapable  of  salvation.  Epiphanius  argues  very  justly 
against  them,  not  for  giving  up  their  property  if  they 
were  so  disposed,  but  for  condemning  all  others  th.it 
did  not  follow  the  same  line  of  conduct.*  They  termed 
themselves  Apostolical ,§  concluding  that  by  this  auste- 
rity they  imituted  the  Apostles.  They  also  appear  to 
have  been  called  Saccophori,  or  Sack-bearers. 

Respecting  Taiian’s  Heresy,  sec  Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
lib.  iii.  p.  460.  and  Eicerpta  ex  Philos.  Orient,  p.  806 ; 

Epiphun.  liter.  46.  c.  1. ; Orig.  de  Qrutione,  c.  13. ; 
ilierou.  Comm,  in  € ratal,  ch.  vi.  See  also  Le  Clerc, 

Hist.  Ecd.  An.  173;  and  the  Dissertations  affixed  to 
Worth’s  edition  of  Tatian. 


• Pot  ihH  development  of  bis  opinion,  Me  Plaque),  Diet.  Jet 
Heresies,  Art.  Severe. 

f The  Sevarfo&s  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  followers  of 
Se*eru*.  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  who,  in  the  Vlth  ceotury,  formed  a 
piety  among  ihe  Kutycliijn*.  Bergier,  Diet.  Theat.  Art.  Severe. 

1 See  his  comparison  between  the  conduct  of  these  Heretic*  and 
of  thoie  persons  in  the  church  who  renounced  their  goods  or  forbore 
from  marriage.  {Harr.  p.  Gl.) 

$ Apvstoiici,  ywi  »e  isto  nomine  arrogaatissime  IWMCCfnw/,  en  good 
ia  sttam  ccmmumianem  won  reriperenl  utentes  coryugibus  H ret  prn- 
pruts  posndrntes:  guttles  kabet  eat  Mica  et  wusnachos  et  eleritas  pirn 
nmni.  Sed  idea  isti  hare hci  sunt,  guoniam  sc  ab  evciesU  sepamntes, 
nuUam  spem  put  ant  eat  habere,  ym  utuntur  Ait  rebus , gut bus  ipu 
cam/,  4*.  (Aug.  Hrr.  40.) 
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CERDO  AND  .MARCION. 

Gnostic  The  next  School  of  Gnostic*  (if  ihc  word  be  taken 

School  of»^  jn  jls  widest  sense)  may  be  called  that  of  Italy,  or  Asia 
«a  im>r.  j^jnor.  ,l0i  because  it  was  confined  to  tho?e  Countries, 
for  it  was  widely  spread,  but  because  it  had  its  rise 
there.* 

It  was  distinguished  from  the  other  Gnostic  Sects, 
by  its  marked  opposition  to  Judaism  ; by  its  rigorous 
ascclicul  discipline ; and  by  its  pretended  claim  to 
possess  alone,  in  consequence  of  superior  critical 
knowledge,  the  genuine  Scriptures,  Its  chiefs  were 
Cerdo  and  Mnrcion.t 

C*nJo.  Cerdo  came  from  Syria  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  An- 

toninus Pius,  about  the  year  141.J  Our  accounts  of 
his  opinions  are  meagre  and  inconsistent.^  According 
to  Epiphanius,!]  he  held  two  opposite  Principles ; one 
Good  and  Unknown,  God,  the  Father  of  Jesus;  the 
other  Evil  and  Known,  the  Creator,  who  spake  in  the 
Law,  and  appeared  to  the  Prophets.  According  to  the 
more  ancient  authority  of  Irenxus,^[  though  he  made 
a distinction  between  the  God  declared  in  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets,  and  the  God  who  was  Father  of  Jesus 
Christ,  iie  called  the  former  Just,  the  latter  Good. 
Theodoret**  developed  this  view  by  giving  Ccrdo’s  il- 
lustration. The  Creator,  who  wus  also  the  Author  of 
the  Mosaic  Low,  is  Just,  for  He  requires  that " an  eye 
should  be  given  for  an  eye,  and  a tooth  for  a tooth 
but  the  God  proclaimed  in  the  Gospels  is  Good,  for 
He  commands,  M Whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy 
right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also,”  and  if  any 
man  **  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also/’ 
The  former,  he  contended,  directs  us  to  love  a friend, 
and  hate  an  enemy ; but  the  latter  teaches  us  to  love 
even  our  enemies. tt 

In  consequence  of  this  view  he  despised  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Old  Testament.^  and  maintained  that  the 
abject  of  Christ’s  mission  from  the  Unknown  Father 
was  to  overthrow  the  Empire  of  the  Creator  of  the 
World.$$ 

But  as  hr.  doubtless,  looked  upon  Matter  as  evil,  he 
would  not  allow  the  truth  of  the  birth,  and  the  reality 
of  the  Passion  of  Christ.  He  supposed  that  He  had 
assumed  the  mere  phantom  of  a human  form,  and 
had  suffered  only  in  appearance.  ||j|  He  was  also 


* Matter,  Hist.  dm  Gnostic.  tom.  i.  p.  334. 

t /bid. 

* Iren  Adr.  f'ter.  lib.  i.  c.  28.  Euieb.  C 4/wt.  p.  168.  Phi  last. 
Herr  44,  Ac. 

4 Aug.  dt  Hsrr.  c.  21. 

n Mer.41.  e.  I. 

Adr.  Harr.  lib.  i.  c.  27. 

••  Htrr  Fab  Mb.  i.  c.  24. 

■ft  It  wu  justly  obierved  that  Cerdo  had  not  attended  to  the 
precept  of  tbe  Law,  '*  If  thou  meet  thine  enemy's  or  or  hi*  a.**  going 
astray,  thou  shall  surely  bring  it  back  to  him  again.  If  thou  see  the 
a-s  ot  him  that  halelh  tnec  lying  under  hi*  burden,  nnd  thou  wouldrst 
forbear  to  help  him.  thou  shall  surely  help  with  him."  (Erad.  eh.  xxiii. 
v.  4.)  Nor  bad  Cerdo  weighed  the  expressions  of  the  Goepnl,  which 
show  its  author  to  be  Just : 14  With  whatever  measure  ye  mete,  it 
thall  be  measured  to  you  again.’'  (Matt.  ch.  siL  v.2.  Lute,  cb.  *L 
v.  3H.')  Theod.  Htrr.  Fab.  lib.  i.  c.  24. 

H Bpiph.  Hmr.  41,  Ac.  ^ Ibi  d. 

|||1  Ibid.  Phi  last  Htrr.  4-1. 


led  in  consequence  to  deny  the  resurrection  of  the  Heretic*  «>i 

body.* 

These  errors  Cerdo  recanted,  and  afterwards  taught  . — 
again. t The  result  was  his  ejection,  or  perhaps  pre- 
vious secession  2,  from  the  Church.  The  system  of  Cerdo  Marcum, 
was  embraced  and  amplified,  more  boldly  maintained  Lifv- 
and  more  successfully  taught  by  his  disciple  Marcion,  a 
native  of  Sinope§  in  Pontu*,  who  flourished  in  the  reign 
of  Antoninus  Pitis.|| 

Epiphanius  traces  his  alienation  from  the  true  faith  Improba- 
to  an  act  of  incontinence,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  not  only  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the  flll^^Kpi-* 
Church  by  his  father,  the  Bishop  of  Sinope,  notwith-  phaalu*. 
standing  his  professions  of  repentance,  hut  also  by  the 
Elders  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  the  Bishopric  of 
which  his  ambitious  views  had  been  directed.^  Beuti- 
aobre**  has  shown,  with  his  usual  aculenev*.  the  incre- 
dibility of  a story,  on  which  the  ancient  authors,  who 
professedly  wrote  against  Marcion.  have  been  wholly 
silent,  though  the  tenour  of  their  argument,  falling  in 
with  their  indignation  and  animosity,  would  frequently 
have  led  them  to  allude  to  such  a circumstance  if 
currently  reported  in  their  time.  His  subsequent  con- 
duct, at  leant,  appears  not  to  have  exposed  him  to  any 
accusation  of  immorality. 

Tertollian  relates  that  Marcion,  regretting  the  errors  Tertdlian's 
which  had  occasioned  his  repeated  ejections  from  the  xccount  of 
Church, applied  for  readmission,  and  that  his  application  . T*e*ftU* 
was  granted,  provided  he  could  bring  back  to  the  Uoo‘ 
Catholic  faith  those  persons  whom  lie  hod  drawn  into 
Heresy.  To  this  condition  he  assented,  but  death  pre- 
vented him  from  fulfilling  it.tt  There  is  great  reason 
to  suppose  that  Tertullian  has  here  confounded  Marcion 
with  Cerdo.  J J 

Marcion  is  described  as  a man  fond  of  innovations, §§ 
of  an  ardent  temperament,  and  of  considerable  acquire- 
ment.s.|||| 

It  iii  certain  that  his  followers  were  very  numerous.  Numerous 
They  are  represented  by  Justin  Martyr  as  heing  of  all  f®N®wer»- 
ranks,  and  in  divers  places.***  The  variety  of  Works 
written  against  him  sufficiently  evince  the  fact.ftt  About 
a thousand  Marcionites  were  converted  by  Theodoret  in 
his  diocese.  J These  followers  are  said  to  have  held 
their  founder  in  high  veneration.  Many  of  them,  how- 
cver, differed  from  him  on  several  points,§§§  and  divided 


• Epiph  flier.  41,  &c. 

T Iren.  Adv.  H*r.  lib.  iii.  c.  4.  p.  77. 

J V»ln,  Ann  m Euieb.  Hut.  Eerier,  lib.  iv.  c.  2.  I-ardner,  Hut. 
of  Heretics,  bock  ii.  c.  9. 

4 It  is  apparency  owing  to  tbe  situation  and  pursuit  of  his  native 
city,  that  be  is  called  a sailor  bv  Ubodon,  (ap.  Euseb  Hist.  Eceies. 
lib.  v.  r.  ]3  ) and  frequently  by  Tertullian,  {Adv.  Mare.  lib.  iii.  c.  6. 
*«■)_ 

||  Tertoll.  Adr.  Marcion.  lib.  r.  c.  19,  Ac.  On  the  lime  in  which 
Mammi  lived,  see  l-ardner,  History  of  Heretics , book  ii.  ch.  x. 
sec.  2. 

1 Htrr.  42.  c.  1 . This  story  is  also  found  in  the  Catalogue  of 
Heresies,  added  to  Tertnll.  de  Prescript. 

••  Histmre  dr  Man  irk.  tom.  ii.  p.  77. 

W Hr  Prescript.  Harr.  c.  30. 

JI  Tiltcm.  Mint.  tom.  ii.  lib.  ii.  p.  195,  Ac. 

(4  Tertnll.  Adr.  Mare.,  lib.  Hr. 

j||':  Micron,  tn  Os.  e.  10. 

•"^1  See  Lardner.  Hist,  of  Heretics,  book  ii.  ch.  x.  sec.  9. 

Apat.  i.  p,  70,  92. 

+ f f Among  oiners,  Juvtio  Martyr,  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  Theophi- 
lus  of  Antioch.  Phibp  of  Gortvna,  Modestuv,  Mehta,  Apoilinaris,  Ac. 

2Jt  Ep.  113.  tom.  iii. 

444  TnrtulL  Ada.  Mare.  lib.  iiL  c.  2. 
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themselves  into  many  parties,*  a circumstance  which  is 
not  peculiar  to  this  Heresy,  and  which,  by  not  being 
sufficiently  considered,  has  proved  a source  of  much 
confusion  in  the  History  of  Religious  Sects. 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  accountst  of  the  opinionn 
of  Marcion,  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us.  The 
following,  however,  appears,  we  think,  to  have  been 
something  like  his  system. 

Familiar  with  the  Stoical  doctrines,?  he  admitted 
two  Eternal  Principles,  God  the  Father  and  Matter. 
From  (iod  the  Father,  who  was  essentially  Good,  came 
the  Creator,  or  Demiurge,  whom,  in  conformity  lo  the 
notions  of  Cerdo,  he  termed  Just,  or  Severe. § From 
Matter,  which  was  essentially  Evil,  came  Satan.  The 
Good  Principle  governs  the  Christians;  the  Demiurgic 
Principle  the  Jews;  the  Evil  Principle  the  Hcathcns.|| 

Marcion  is  often  represented  as  having  adiniited  the 
existence  of  two  Gods.^f  The  lax  use  of  the  title 
God,  doubtless,  led  to  this  conclusion  ; but  it  is  clear, 
that  he  did  not  admit  the  existence  of  two  equal 
and  independent  Beings,  having  each  of  them  the  na- 
ture and  perfections  of  the  Deity.  The  Good  Principle, 
the  Marcionites  maintained,  was  infinitely  the  most 
powerful ; and  Satan,  to  whom,  in  imitation  of  Scriptural 
expression,  they  sometimes  gave  the  name  of  God,  was 
considered  by  them  as  an  Angel.**  The  Supreme 
Deity — the  Father,  of  pure  and  infinite  goodness,  in- 
accessible, invisible.tt  the  maker  of  spiritual  and  happy 
Beings— created  the  immaterial  and  unseen  world,  far 
greater  and  better  than  this  lower  and  visible  world, 
of  which  the  author  (operating  on  Matter  preexistent, 
which  is  in  its  nature  evil)  ? ? was  the  Creator,  the  God  of 
the  Jcws,§§  spoken  of  by  the  Prophets,  and  represented 
ns  a sanguinary  Judge. j|ij 

It  is  necessary  to  ascertain  what  was  their  distinction 


* Khorfnn,  up.  Euxb.  Hut.  Ecdtt,  lib.  *,  c.  13. 

+ Theodore!  ( Herr . Fab.  lib.  i.  c.  24.)  My*,  Marcion  held  four 
Principle*  ; Kpiphaoins  {Harr.  42.  c.  3.)  that  be  held  three  : so  aJ*o 
Cynl  of  Jerusalem,  (Cat.  16.  e.  7.)  and  tho  Dialogue  ognrnit  the 
Mnmonitrs,  ascribed  to  Origan,  Augustine.  expro**lv  contradicting 
Epiphaniu*,  uvs  be  held  only  two.  (lhe  Hetr.  c.  22.)  According 
lo  Rbodon,  in  Eusebius,  it  was  one  .Synoms  who  introduced  the 
doctrine  of  three  Principle*  and  three  Nature*.  (H\*t  Ere  tee. 
lit.  v.  c.  13.)  Some  of  those  contradictory  statements  arose,  per- 
haps, from  confounding  the  different  branches  of  the  Marc  ionite 
Heresy  ; they  may,  however,  be  also  attributed,  as  Beausobre  has 
shown,  to  the  ambiguous  meaning  of  or  Principle,  which  was 

sometimes  taken  in  it*  Philosophical  sense,  sometimes  in  its  Political ; 
in  the  former  signifying  a *elf-existent  and  eternal  Being,  causing  the 
existence  of  others,  (ag^er  )i  Xiyiuit  ntri,  In  e£*  Ur!  t, 

1$  yinarmu,  Plut.  de  Plat.  Phil.  c.  2.  p.  875  ;)  in  the  latter,  a Being 
who  has  power  and  authority  over  the  subjects  whom  he  rule*.  When, 
therefore,  the  Marcionite  asserted  that  he  admitted  hot  two  Principle*, 
he  meant  in  a Philosophical  sense ; i,  t.  there  were  hut  two  Self* 
existent  Beings,  causing  the  existence  of  others,  God  and  Matter; 
when  he  asserted  that  there  were  thro*  Principle*,  he  used  the  word 
in  ita  Political  mum  ; i.  e.  there  were  three  Being*  who  had  power  and 
command,  God,  the  Creator,  and  Satan.  God  having  power  over  the 
Christians,  the  Creator  over  the  Jews,  the  Evil  One  over  the  Pagan*. 
( Hut.  dr  hfameJk.  tom.ii.  p.  89.) 

I Tertull.  de  Prteecr.  c.  7. 

He  h often,  however,  said  to  ha»e  looked  upon  the  Demiurge  aa 
vil  God.  (SeeTertull.  Ad*.  Marc.) 
jl  Orig.  Dial.  adv.  Mar  non.  sec.  1 

Iron.  lib.  iii.  c.  25,  he.  When  the  Orthodox,  in  the  Dialogue 
ascribed  to  Origan,  asks  the  Marcionite,  if  his  three  Principles  were 
equal  in  power,  he  answer*  j ««  ytnm,  el*  urn  Sin u. 

••  Gardner,  Hutory  of  Heretic a,  bonk  i.  see.  9.  book  ti.  eh.  x. 
arc.  10. 

tt  Ttrtull.  Adv.  Mare,  lib.i.  c.  6. 

Clem.  Ale*.  Strom.  lib.  iii. 

H Tertull.  Ad*.  Marc.  lib.  i.  c.  15.  Hier.  Coat,  ia  Jt.  c.44,  he. 
J|{J  llier.  Com.  m h.  c.  8. 


between  Good,  Just,  or  Severe,  and  Evil.  The  division  Heretics  of 
of  mankind*  by  Bardesanest  will  illustrate  and  ex-  <*'«  Ui.d 
plain  it.  Some  men,  like  scorpions  and  adders,  hurt  Cenl,ir)'- 
without  provocation  ; others  are  satisfied  with  doing 
evil  to  those  who  do  evil  to  them  ; others,  lastly,  are 
gentle  as  lambs,  and  render  not  evil  for  evil ; of  these,  Unction  into 
the  first  ore  called  Wicked,  the  second  Just,  or,  rather.  Good,  Just, 
Rigorous,  the  last  Good.  Ry  the  Evil  One,  therefore,  Ev»L 
was  meant  he  who  does  evil,  even  to  the  guiltless ; by 
the  Just,  he  whose  treatment  of  men  is  measured  by 
their  mere  deserts,  who-c  penalties  are  consequently 
confined  to  the  guilty;  bv  the  (rood  One,  he  who  does 
evil  to  no  one,  neither  lo  the  guilty  nor  to  the  guiltless. 

(goodness  being  employed  in  the  sense  of  mildness  and 
beneficence,)  in  defence  of  which  he  urged  the  text,  as 
he  read  it, " There  i*  hut  one  Good,  namely,  God  the 
Father/'  In  this  scheme,  the  Supreme  Deity  resembled 
the  Gods  of  Epicurus,  and  most  Philosophers,?  neither 
suffering  nor,  in  any  case,  indicting  pain  or  trouble, 
insusceptible  alike  of  offence  and  anger.§ 

Marcum  was  drawn  to  the  Adoption  of  these  notions,  Whether!  his 
chiefly  by  an  anxiety— the  great  cause  of  most  of  the  *rl>c'T,€ 
early  philosophical  Heresies — to  reconcile  the  Origin  in 

Evil  ||  with  the  attributes  of  the  Deity.  He  thought  it 
inconsistent  with  perfect  benevolence  to  create  a world  of  Evil? 
of  sin  and  misery  like  the  present ; he  perceived  not, 
that  his  own  system  was  exposed  to  the  objection,  that 
it  was  equally  incotivisteut  with  perfect  benevolence  not 
to  have  prevented  the  Creator,  a being  of  imperfect 
power,  from  making  this  world,  or  not  to  huve  guarded 
against  the  evil  results  of  the  creation. 

He  also  regard**!  the  formation  of  all  minute  parts 
of  the  universe  os  a task  unbecomi  the  Supreme 
Deity  ; a very  shallow,  but  not  unusual,  method  of 
reasoning. 

Marcion  maintained  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  the  Opinion* 
Good  Deity,  who  came  to  reveal  the  existence  of  His  wpvsjhf 
Father,**  and  to  deliver  man  from  the  empire  of  the  Jcau‘t'jrM- 
Demiurge, tt  and  doubtless  of  Satan,  if,  as  it  would 
appear,  Marcion  really  separated  these  two  Principles. 

But,  as  he  considered  Matter  to  be  Evil,  and  the  Body 
to  be  the  work  of  the  Demiurge,??  he  **serted,§§  that 
Christ  was  not  bom  at  all,  that  He  did  not  grow  up  from 
infancy  and  early  youth,  but  descended  atonceinfull  man* 
hood.lHI  clothed,  however,  not  in  a real,  but  in  an  apparent 
body  ^ In  support  of  the  assertion  that  the  Saviour's 


* pointed  out  by  Bcaneobre,  Hut.  de  Munich,  tom.  iL  p.  91. 

t Af>.  Buaeb.  Prtrp.  Eoang.  lib.  vi.  c,  10, 

J Hoc  commune  ret  omnium  phitowphurum,  not*  evrum  tmxdo,  qui 
Drum  nikit  habere  ipu an  negotu  dir  uni,  et  nihil  exhthert  atten  / ini 
re, rum  rham,  qui  thrum  temper  agree  aliqmd  et  moltri  volant, — nun- 
ijuam  tier  irasci  thrum  nee  it veere.  (Cic.  de  Offie.  lib.  iii.)  See  War* 
burt«n.  Die.  Leg.  book  iii.  see.  4. 

$ Tertull.  Ad r Marc.  lib.  i-  c.  25. 

1 1 On  this  subject  tee  bayle,  /Ac/.  Hitt.  Art.  Marciondet.  Tb# 
Orthodox,  aa  that  ingenious  «li*puUnt  ba»  vhemn,  haie  not  -mired  tlta 
difficulty  rejecting  the  Origin  of  KiJL  The  failure  i*  nut  peculiar  to 
them,  but  to  all  who  have  treated  a subject  beyond  Uie  eoinpa**  of 
the  human  intellect. 

Harem  cwdrahenle*  impu-lrnliiumi  Mar  non  iter  canvertuntur 
ad  dnlructumem  o per  am  creator  is  : mm.  rum.  inquiunl . grande  upai 

et  dignum  Deo  muttdu*.  (Tertull.  Adv.  hi arc.  Iih.».  c.  13.)  Animistic 
irridt*  minutwra.  qute  maxtmni  arlifex  tie  indtutni  ingcmu  umi  ll- 
nbui  amp/tacit.  (Ibid.  c.  14.) 

•*  Tertull.  Adc.  Marc.  lib.  i.  c.  15. 

+♦  JBmL  c.  16. 

JJ  Iren.  Adv.  Hmr.  lib.  i.  c.  27. 

H Tertull.  Adv.  Mart.  lib.  if.  c.  19. 

UR  /ft*/  c.  7.  21.  De  Cutrne  Chri*tit  c.  I,  Ac. 

Tertull  Ado.  Mart.  lib.  i.  c.  1 1,  22,  he. 
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History.  body  was  but  a phantasm,  he  urged  that  in  the  Old 
— ■ •^r^/  Testament,  Angels  had  conversed  and  eaten  with  men, 
being  only  apparently  clothed  with  human  bodies;* 
be  referred  to  the  passage  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul 
to  the  Philippiant,\  in  which  it  is  said,  that  “ Christ, 
being  in  file  form  of  God,  emptied  Himself,  and  took 
the  form  of  a servant,"  that  is,  as  Marriott  pretended, 
not  the  reality,  " and  was  made  in  the  Itktncsx  of  man,' 
that  is,  in  the  outward  shape  or  resemblance  of  man, 
“ and  found  in  fashion  as  a bum”  that  is,  not  in  *ub- 
iianceo  r fe*h.\ 

Future  It  was  also  in  consequence  of  these  opinions,  that  he 

Judgment,  denied  the  Resurrection  of  our  present  malerial§  hody.|| 
He  allowed,  however,  the  truth  of  a Future  Judgment, 
hut  the  Demiurge  was  to  be  Judge  or  Punisher  Re- 
jected by  the  Supreme  God,  the  w icked  would  be  seized 
by  the  fire  of  the  Demiurge  :**  the  Souls  of  the  vir- 
tuous, on  the  other  hand,  would  partake  of  eternal  hap- 
piness in  the  presence  of  the  Dcuevolcnt  Being  ami  of 

Christ.tt 

According  to  Treneus,  Mar  cion  also  taught,  that 
Cain,  ami  others  like  him.  the  people  of  Sodom,  and 
the  Egyptians,  and  all  the  nations  in  general,  not- 
withstanding the  immorality  of  their  lives,  were  saved 
by  the  Lord,  when  he  descended  into  the  Lower  Regions ; 
for  they  came  to  Him,  and  be  took  them  up  into  His 
kingdom  ; but  that  Abel,  Enoch,  and  Noah,  and  the 
Patriarchs,  and  all  the  Prophets,  and  other  men  who 
hud  pleased  God,  had  not  obtained  salvation  ; for,  as 
they  knew  that  their  God  always  tempted,  and  as  they 
suspected  he  was  then  templing  them,  they  did  not 
come  to  Jesus,  nor  believe  in  His  annunciation,  there- 
fore their  Souls  remained  in  the  Lower  Regions. $$ 
Epiphnnius,  also,  mentions  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Mar- 
don,  the  Lord  descended  into  the  Lower  Regions,  and 
saved  Cain,  Corah,  Dathan,  Abiram,  and  Esau,  and  all 
the  nations  who  worshipped  not  the  God  of  the  Jews  ; 
but  left  there  Abel,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  Moses,  David,  and  Solomon. §•§  This  singular 
doctrine  is  repeated  by  Theodoret,||||  and  is  alluded  to  by 
Tertullian  ;*[5|  no  doubt,  therefore,  of  his  having  held 
it,  or,  at  least,  some  very  sirailur  notion,  con  reasonably 
be  entertained.  The  following  appears  to  be  the  most 
plausible  explanation  : it  was  commonly  supposed  that 
Christ,  in  order  that  the  dead  might  be  enabled  to  ob- 
tain salvation  through  faith  in  His  name,  as  well  as  the 
living,  had  descended  into  Hades,  and  preached  there: 
now  Hades  comprehended  not  merely  the  seat  of  tor- 
ment for  Souls,  but  also  the  place  of  rest,  the  bosom  of 
Abrahum ; in  this  last,  Christ  found  the  just  men 


* Tertull.  Ad*.  Marc.  lib.  iii.  e.  9. 

f Ch.  it  v.  6-8. 

J Tertull.  Adv.  Mart.  lib.  iii.  c.  II.  Terlulliaa  shows  the  con- 
sequences which  result  from  supposing  the  body  of  Chris'  to  be 
merely  illusory,  He  also,  very  justly,  quotes  St  Luke,  ch.  xxiv.  v.  .’58, 
39.  See  If  arc  ion's  way  of  evading  thi*  proof.  (Adv.  Marc.  lib.  iv. 
c.  43.) 

§ See  Ory.  Died.  c.  Mart.  <w.  6. 

1 1 Tertull.  Adv.  Mart.  lib.  ».  C.  24.  Kpiph.  Hmr.  42,  Ac. 

^ Orly.  Dial.  t.  Mart.  sec.  S,  Ac. 

••  Tertull.  Adv.  Marc.  lib.  i.  c.  27. 

ft  Hid.  lib.  iii.  c.  24.  lib.  iv.  e 34,  Epiphaaius  was  probably 
mistaken  in  asserting  {//<er.  42.)  that  Maroon  admitted  the  traos^ 
migration  of  nouLs-  (See  Lardner.  Hiat.  if  Heretic *,  book  ii.  ch.  x. 
see.  17.) 

JJ  Iron.  Adv.  Herr.  lib.  i.  e.  27. 

H Herr.  42.  e.  4. 

|h|  Hi or.  Fab.  lib.  i.  c.  24. 

Ad*.  Mart.  lit. »«.  C.  24. 


mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament ; to  them  He  announced  Heretics  of 
the  Supreme  Deity  hitherto  unknown  ; but  having  been  ,i,e 
warned  in  the  Scriptures  to  avoid  such  Prophels  ua  Ceotuyy.  ^ 
preached  another  God,  even  if  they  wrought  signs  or  " ’r  ' 
wonders,  which  came  to  pass,  because  Jehovah  thus 
proved  their  fidelity,*  they  suspected  that  the  Demiusge 
designed  to  try  them,  and  rejected  Christ.  The  Lord, 
therefore,  passed  to  Tartarus,  and  preached  to  the 
wicked  who  were  suffering  punishment,  and  they  em» 
braced  the  oiler  of  mercy,  and  were  suved.f 

Though  Marcion  admitted  that  Jesus  was  Christ,  the  Two 
Son  of  the  Good  God,$  he  would  not  allow  that  He  wasCbrisu. 
the  Christ,  or  Messiah,  foretold  by  the  Prophets,  and 
Sou  of  the  Demiurge.^  This  last  was,  according  to 
his  account,  a Saviour  promised  to  the  Jewish  nation, 
and  yet  to  come,  iti  order  to  free  them  from  their  ene- 
mies.ll  The  latter  was  designed  to  restore  the  stale  of 
the  dispersed  Jews,  the  former  to  deliver  the  whole 
human  race.  He  denied  that  the  descriptions  given 
of  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament  corresponded  with  tile 
accounts  of  him  in  the  New.*f  He  contended  that 
these  Prophecies  were  nut  necessary  in  order  to  esta- 
blish the  mission,  the  truth  of  which  was  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  manifestation  of  His  power  in  mira- 
cles ;**  the  reality  of  which  miracles,  therefore,  (though 
it  may  he  thought  their  evidence  would  be  weakened, 
if  not  destroyed,  by  his  previous  suppositions, ft)  this 
Heresiarch  must  have  allowed. 

Marcion  appears  to  have  admitted,  in  the  main,§§  the 
Gospel  account  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ, 

(though,  consistently  with  his  notion,  he  could  surely 
not  have  granted  the  reality  of  llis  sufferings.^)  He 
ascribed  His  crucifixion  to  the  Powers  subject  to  the 
Demiurge,  who  had  jealously  observed  that  the  Good 
Being  was  destroying  the  Law.^f^  The  Creator  was 
not  uware  that  the  death,  or  the  apparent  death,  of 
Christ,  (for  a pure  Spirit  could  not  suffer  death,)  would 
procure  the  salvation  of  mankind,***  i,e.  their  deliver- 
ance from  the  ancient  Law,  and  their  adoption  as 
children  of  the  Perfect  Father,  and  heirs  of  eternal  life. 

Thus,  then,  Marcion  endeavoured  to  trace  the  difference 
between  the  Deity,  all-powerful  and  perfectly  Good,  and 
the  Demiurge,  just  in  his  intentions,  but  weak  and  im- 
perfect, and  also  between  the  Christ  of  the  former  and 
the  Christ  of  the  latter;  consequently,  between  the  doc- 
trine of  the  former  and  the  doctrine  of  the  latter  ; and, 
consequently,  also,  between  the  conduct  in  the  Lower 
Regions  of  those  who  udmitted  the  one,  and  that  of 
those  who  admitted  the  other. ttt 


• Deal.  el».  xiii.  v.  3. 

t This  is  (he  explanation  of  Bcauaobre,  Hut.  dt  Munich,  tool.  ii. 

p.3. 

I Alban,  coni.  SaMt.  tom.  ii.  p.  42. 

$ Had. 

||  Tertull.  Ad*.  Marc.  lib.  i.c,  16.  lib.  iii.  c.  6. 20.  lib.  if.  c.6.  See, 
also,  Orig.  Dint.  t.  More.  sec.  1 . 

•j  Tertull.  Adv.  Mart. 

••  Ibid.  lib.  liL  e.  3. 
tt  Ibid.  lib.  iii.  c.  8. 

ft  Orig.  Dud.  t.  Marc,  sec.  1.  Compare  Lardner,  Hut.  of  Here- 
tic*, book  ii.  ch.  x.  sec.  22.  and  Bishop  Kaye  iw»  Trrtullma,  p.  492, 
Hole. 

Yi  Hr  retrenched  ttie  fact  of  the  garments  of  Jesos  being  divided, 
because  foretold  by  the  Psalmist.  (Tertull-  Adv.  Marc.  lib.  iv.  c.  42.) 
|||f  Tertull.  De  Carat  Chntii,  e.  5.  Adc.  Marc.  lib.  iii.  c.  8. 

*,*!  Tertull.  De  Carat  ChnNi,  lib.  iii.  c.  5.  Orig.  Dial.  c.  Mart, 
sec.  2. 

•••  Orig.  Dud.  r.  Marc.  sec.  2. 
f f f Sec  Mailer,  Hut.  dm  (iaod.  Iona.  i.  p.  3S9. 
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History.  Marcion  seems  to  have  differed  from  the  Gnostics  of 
his  Ape  in  not  professing  to  he  acquainted  with  secret 
traditions,  under  the  cover  of  which  he  could  neglect 
and  despise  received  notions : he  confined  himself  to  the 
Scriptures  ; but  then  he  pretended  to  be  able  to  discern 
parts  genuine  and  parts  corrupted,  and  parts  spurious, 
in  these  Scriptures.  He  corrected  what  lie  conceived  to 
have  been  altered  with  as  much  boldness  and  presump- 
tion as  he  rejected  what  he  imagined  to  have  been  in- 
terpolated. His  system,  ushered  forth  at  a time  when 
the  Church  was  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Pagan 
Philosophers,  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  numerous  Sects  of 
Heretics,  was  peculiarly  dangerous,*  inasmuch  as  it 
tended  to  shake  and  confound  the  very  foundations  on 
which  the  weight  of  Christian  evidences  must  rest. 
Entire  fabrications  were,  perhaps,  less  to  be  dreaded 
than  such  attempts,  because  less  specious  and  less  likely 
to  entangle  the  inexperienced  examiner.  Marcion, 
doubtless,  availed  himself  of  the  circumstance,  that  a 
great  variety  of  forged  Works,  tales  and  legends.  Gospels 
and  Acts,  were  circulated  in  all  quarters,  in  order  to 
give  an  appearance  of  plausibility  to  his  efforts.  He 
observed,  that  in  the  time  of  St.  Fault  false  Apostles 
had  endeavoured  to  corrupt  Evangelical  truths,  and  con- 
necting this  remark  with  supposed  contradictions  in  the 
Sacred  Volume,  he  very  rashly  concluded  that,  even  in 
the  earliest  time,  the  contents  of  the  New  Testament  had 
suffered  from  falsification.  A slight  view  of  the  chief 
alterations  which  he  made,  will  lie  sufficient  to  give  au 
idea  of  the  extent  to  which  lie  carried  his  critical  reform, 
Marcion  wholly  rejected  the  Old  Testament, £ us  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Demiurge,  whose  Law  it  was  in  his 
opinion,  the  object  of  Christ’s  mission  to  destroy. § 
To  attempt  to  unite  the  Old  with  the  New  Testament, 
according  to  his  interpretation,  was  to  put  “ new  wine 
into  old  bottles”  and  “ a piece  of  a new  garment  upon 
an  old.^H  He  wrote  a work  culled  Antitheses,^  in  which 
he  opposed  passages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
with  a view  of  showing  from  the  disagreement  of  the 
Law  and  Gospel,  that  the  same  God  could  not  be  the 
author  of  both.  For  instance,  he  contrasted  (without  con- 
sidering that  the  scheme  of  Revelation,  gradually  deve- 
loped, was  adapted  to  the  different  capacities  and 
situations  of  Man  under  the  old  and  under  the  new 
dispensations)  the  Lex  Talionu , in  the  Old  Testament, 
with  the  Forgiveness  of  Injuries  in  the  New ; the  inter- 
ference of  Moses  in  a quarrel  between  the  two  Israelites, 
with  the  non-interference  of  Christ  between  the  two 
brethren,  on  the  subject  of  a division  of  their  inheritance ; 
the  Mosaic  permission  of  divorce,  with  the  Christian 
. prohibition  of  it,  except  in  cases  of  adultery.**  He 

considered  the  Deluge  as  a proof  of  mutability,  and 
consequent  imperfection,  in  the  God  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment : as  if  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs  necessarily 
Ob'MtioiuL  >mpl*w^  a change  in  the  Divine  nature. ft  He  objected, 
too,  that  God  was  represented  as  repenting ; without 
observing  that  it  is  the  poverty  of  language,  and  the 
limited  nature  of  our  faculties,  which  induce  the  neces- 
sity both  of  describing  things  spiritual  by  metaphors 
drawn  from  things  sensible,  and  of  speaking  of  the 


* Matter,  Hist.  Mt  Gt^oti.  tom.  i.  p.  351. 

+ Ga/ui.  cb  ii.  v.  4. 

I One.  Dial.  c.  Marc.  ecc.  2. 
f Pdd.  «w.  1. 

II  Epiph.  H<rr.  p.  203. 

qf  Tertiul.  Ad c.  Marc.  lib.  ir.e.  I. 

*•  Tertull.  Ado.  Marc,  ami  Orij.  Dud.  c.  Mare. 

et  Bid. 


effects  of  the  Divine  operations  in  modes  of  expression  Heretics  of 
which  are  strictly  applicable  only  to  the  workings  of  ttiellnd 
human  feelings  and  passions.  He  urged  as  objections  ^ntury. 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  the  institution  of  '"**'*“"*' 
sacrifices,  the  distinction  of  meats  and  the  command 
given  to  the  Israelites  to  plunder  the  Egyptians,  and 
other  points.  These  objections  were  refuted  by  Tertul-  Te»t«il,*|rfr, 
lian,  who  wrote  five  Rooks  against  this  Heresiarch.  In  Marctonem. 
the  first  he  shows  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  the 
Supreme  Deity  is  different  from  the  Creator;  in  the 
second,  lie  exposes  the  weakness  of  the  arguments  by 
which  this  absurdity  was  defended ; in  the  third,  he 
proves  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  who  was 
the  Creator  and  the  Author  of  the  Jewish  dispensa- 
tion; he  then  reconciles  the  supposed  contradiction 
between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  showing, 
in  the  fourth  Rook,  that  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  and  also  in 
the  fifth,  that  St.  Paul’s  Epistles,  are  in  harmony  with 
the  Jewish  Scriptures.  In  his  Work  on  the  Flesh  of  jkCarne 
Christ,  he  proves  against  Marcion  and  other  Heretics,  <hn\u. 
that  Christ  took  real  and  human  flesh;  and  in  hit.  Tract  Dc  /<««-- 
on  the  Resurrection  of  the  Flesh,  he  refutes  those  persons 
who  denied  that  the  body  would  rise  again.*  We  have 
also  u very  curious  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  Marcion,  jtn;A  hide, 
in  the  Dialogue  contra  Marcionitus,  tire  de  Recta 
in  Drum  Jide, f ascribed,  though  wrongly,  to  Origen. 

To  confirm  his  doctrine,  Marcion  expunged  from  the 
New  Testament  all  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament, 
and  all  passages  that  referred  to  the  Law  or  Prophets. 

Marcion  compiled  a Gospel,!  chiefly  from  St.  Luke, 

(though  without  calling  it  by  his  name,)  whom  he  ap  0oiH 
pears  to  have  selected,  because  that  Evangelist  had 
been  the  companion  of  St.  Paul,  the  great  opposer  of 
the  Judaizing  Christians.  This  preference  for  St.  Luke 
has  also  been  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  his 
Gospel  contained  not  the  account  of  the  Marriage  at 
Cana,  and  of  some  Parables,  not  corresponding  with 
Murcion’s  aversion  to  all  pleasures  and  enjoyments.^ 

This  reason  appears  to  be  insufficient,  as  Marcion  would 
doubtless  have  expunges!  these  passages  with  as  much 
temerity  as  he  rejected  the  genealogy  and  baptism  of 
Christ,  and  the  history  of  the  Temptation, ||  from  the  Gos- 
pel, which  he  is  said  to  have  received  in  the  main.  It  is 
not  easy  to  account  for  his  rejection  of  a Gospel  so 
deeply  revered  in  Asia  Minor,  as  that  of  St.  John,  with 
whose  disciples  he  was  acquainted.^]  On  this  subject  we 
are  unwilling  to  hazard  conjectures.  If  the  Ancients  have 
shown  prejudice  in  avoiding  to  give  us  minute  informa- 
lion  respecting  the  modes  of  reasoning  by  which  Marcion 
was  led  to  pretend  that  certain  passages  were  spurious, 
far  greater  prejudice  has  in  modern  times  been  evinced 
by  the  assertion  that  the  Marrionites  were  “ enlightened 
sceptics”  who  present  the  “ first  specimen  of  Biblical  cri- 
ticism.”** To  have  learned  exactly  the  successive  steps  by 


• See  Baboo  Kaye  cn  Tertutiian,  from  p.  474  to  50'*. 
t It  wi*  published  m 1673  in  4to.  with  Notes  ty  J.  R.  Wetiteio, 
who  consider*  it  as  the  work  of  Origen.  See,  however,  Rivet,  Cnt. 
S*ur.  lib.  ii.  13.  Ucaot.  Hut. de  Man  tom.  ii.  p.  H4. 

J Iren.  Ada.  Harr.  lib.  i.  c.  27,  Ate.  Marcion  omitted  the  twu 
fin?  chapters  of  St.  Luke. 

$ Matter,  HUt.  du  Gnasl.  tom.  i . p.  334.  I 

j1,  The  (.uispel  of  Marcion  (which  w»ene  deny  to  lure  l«een  grounded 
on  SL  Lake)  has  exercised  the  pens  of  Sender,  Lvdlcr,  Coroili, 
Kichbora,  Schmidt,  Storr,  P*ulu«,  Hug,  Arnrth,  Schiitr,  tJrau,  Seas- 
dor,  Hahn,  and  Olsh»o«eo,  (MalL  Hist,  da  Gitost.  p.  357.  Fabr.  /LA. 
Gnr.  td.  Harl.  loro.  vfi.  p.  ISO,  note  ) See  alto,  particularly,  Simon'* 
Hist.  Cnt.  da  A'mtv.  Test,  and  March's  MicknrUi,  vol  iii. 
f Matter,  Hist,  du  (>»•»/.  lom.  i.  p.  334. 

••  Eicbborn,  cited  by  Matter,  p.  355. 
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History,  which  Marcion  arrived  at  these  false  conclusions,  would 
— have  furnished  us  with  additional  instances  of  the  mis- 
takes to  which  unsound  principles  of  criticism  and  logic 
infallibly  lead : but,  as  far  os  we  can  now  discover,  it 
seems  most  just  to  conclude,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
alight  variations  in  consequence  of  different  readings, 
sometimes,  perhaps,  caprice,  and  sometimes,  perhaps, 
the  adoption  of  false  rules  of  interpretation  and  reason- 
ing,* but  far  more  often  the  desire  of  removing  obstacles 
to  an  assumed  hypothesis,  were,  in  this  case,  as  in  many 
others,  the  principal  sources  of  innovation.  One  useful 
result  must,  however,  follow  from  the  inquiry ; it  has  led 
to  the  examination  of  Christian  evidences,  and  to  the  col- 
lation of  manuscripts  in  ancient  languages,  by  which  we 
can  now  illustrate  the  authority  and  genuineness  of 
the  Canonical  Hooks  of  the  New  Testament. 

It  would  be  foreign  from  our  purpose  to  enter  into  a 
review  of  the  different  texts  w hich  Murcion  altered  ; they 
will  be  found  amply  detailed  by  Epiphanius:  some  may- 
be considered  as  only  the  various  readings  found  in 
manuseripts.t  but  by  far  the  most  are,  we  think,  gross  and 
deliberate  corrupt  ions,  designed  to  prevent  the  objections 
to  which  the  system  of  Marriott  was  exposed.  It  ought, 
however,  to  he  added,  that  he  avoided  expunging  every 
text  which  militated  against  his  opinions.  Tertullian 
supposes  that  he  so  acted  in  order  that,  since  he  left 
what  he  might  have  omitted,  it  might  be  denied  with 
greater  plausibility  that  he  had  erased  any  passage,  or, 
at  least,  erased  it  without  sufficient  cause.}  To  prove 
that  these  alterations  were  unauthorized,  his  opponents 
adopted  the  only  course  of argument  which  remained  by 
which  he  might  be  refuted,  r it.  to  establish  the  su- 
perior antiquity,  and  the  consequent  genuineness,  of  their 
copies  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.§ 

Marcion  rejected  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Indeed 
his  New  Testament  consisted  only  of  two  parts  ;||  the 
Gospel  being  chiefly  that  of  SU  Luke,  mutilated  and 


• It  is  • very  incline  holy  fact,  but  on*  which  cannot  justify  the 
conduct  of  Marcion,  that  tome,  even  among  the  Orthodox,  are  charged 
with  having  retrenched  certain  passages  because  they  appeared  to 
them  to  ascribe  too  great  a degree  of  human  weak  nr**  to  our  l-ned. 
For  instance,  Eplphaniu*  say*,  that  In  the  copies  of  Si.  Luke 
which  h*d  not  been  corrected,  it  was  written  that  J*su*  had  wept, 
but  the  Orthodox  had  expunged  the  worth  : 1#  ipiikt *rt  »# 

firit,  f+dniifvit  m)  pit  Nwnni  mSfrti  ri  riXr/  uu  ri  ir^a^irara*. 
( Kpipli.  in  An  cor.  c.  31.)  The  account  of  Cbriit'a  Agony  in  the 
garden,  and  the  Angel  strengthening  him,  wm  also  effaced  in  many 
copies : Arc  anai  ignortuidtnn  nobis  eat,  ft  in  Gracia  et  tn  Laftma 
cadinhui  tompiurtmn  vet  dt  adrmirnfe  Angelv ret  dt  miore sanguineo 
mbit  1'tipinm  reperin.  ( Hilnr.  de  Trin.  lib.  x.)  See  Daiile,  Du 
froi  f sage  dea  Perea,  p Eli,  and  Lard  tier’s  Hiat.  of  Here t.  p.  252. 

t At  instances  of  emendation,  not  intended  to  mutilate,  and  per- 
haps even  correct.  In  Epistla  to  Galatians, chi  v.  *.  9.  he  reads  l*x* T, 
* eorrupleih,”  foe  '*  leaveneth.” 

Epiphanius  uya,  that  Marcion  changed  ««•£*#»,  in  first  Epistle  to 
Corinthians,  eh.  x.  v.  9.  into  X#i rvi».  But  X^eerii  is  the  reading  hi  our 
copies.  He  accuses  him  with  having  added  Ihaot,  in  Epistle  to  Tbcs- 
aalonians,  ch.  ii.  v.  15  It  is  in  our  copies  In  second  Epistle  to 
Corinthians,  ch.  iv.  v.  4.  Marcion  explained  h nis  mi«nt  rtiireo  to 
mean  the  Demiurge:  to  avoid  the  objection,  Trenmus,  and  other 
ancients,  place  a comma  after  **#j.  and  refer  «•*»•(  ett rrav  to  nwlrrtei ; a 
singular  instance  of  m-h  criticism. 

} Et  Mar  lion  (finrdam  eontmrta  atbi,  ilta  credo  imlutiria  trader  r 
Emngeho  ssiti  noluil,  ul  ex  A it  qua  eradefe  p'dmt.  neC  era  til,  liLi 
qua  eraait,  aut  nrgttur  erantse,  nut  men  to  eruatsac  dicutur.  (Tertull. 
Ada.  More.  lib.  iv.  c.  43.) 

4 Ego  meum  dm  verum ; Marcum  s wm.  Ego  Marctoma  offirmn 
adnJteratum ; Marcion  meum.  Quit  inter  nos  determtmdiU,  mai 
trmporu  ratio,  ei  prmcrd*mt  auctontntem,  fuud  anliquiut  reperieturf 
et « prtrj udteana  vitiatiannn,  qumi  potteriut  rtvincetur  f ( Hut . lib.  4 ) 
P free  Epiphaa.  Adv.  Herr.  42.  c.  10,  &c. 


altered,  and  the  Apotlolicon,  consisting  of  ten  of  the  Binary  of 
Epistle*  of  St.  Paul,  also,  for  the  most  part,  for  similar 
reasons,  mutilated  and  altered.  The  Epistles  which  he  ad-  «oturr- 
milted  are  the  following,  in  the  order  in  which  he  arranged 
them  : the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  Jirsl  and  second  to 
the  Corinthians,  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  first  and  second 
to  the  Thessalonians,  to  the  Ephesians,  which  he  called 
to  the  Laodiceans,  to  the  Colossiatu,  to  Philemon,  to  the 
Philippian*.  Some  variations  appear  to  have  been 
made  by  the  followers  of  Marcion  subsequent  to  the  time 
of  Tertullian.* 

The  conduct  of  the  Marcionites  in  general  appears  not  Conduct  and 
to  have  been  marked  hy  immorality.  When  Tertullian  t 
taunts  them  by  asking  why,  if  they  acted  consistently  rc,on* 
with  their  opinion,  that  the  Deity,  being  of  absolute 
Goodness,  was  not  to  be  feared,  they  did  not  comply 
with  the  pleasures  and  vices  ol  the  Heathens,  and  save 
their  lives  in  times  of  persecution  by  offering  incense  to 
idols  ? it  is  quite  evident  from  the  tenour  of  his  argument, 
that  their  actual  practice  (whatever  may  have  been  the 
supposed  consequences  of  their  principles)  was  appa- 
rently free  from  reproach.}  Asa  proof  of  their  sincerity, 
many  of  them  are  said  to  have  submitted  tomartynlom.§ 

In  times  of  persecution,  according  to  Epiphanius,  they 
abstained  from  animal  food.||  They  were  in  the  habit 
of  fasting,  especially  on  the  Sabbath,  as  being  the  day 
on  which  the  Demiurge,  or  God  of  the  Jews,  towards 
whom  they  were  anxious  to  show  no  respect,  created  the 
world  and  rested.  The  same  principle  of  opposing  the 
Creator,  and  of  combating  Matter  which  is  Evil,  which 
led  them  to  subdue  the  body  hy  fasting,  and  to  embrace 
martyrdom  with  the  greater  cheerfulness  as  the  means 
of  being  delivered  from  this  corporeal  prison,  also  induced 
them  to  extol  virginity,^  always  to  despise,  and  some- 
times to  forbid  marriage,  by  which  the  world  of  the 
Demiurge  is  peopled.**  Regarding  the  Good  Deity  as 
holding  married  life  in  detestation,  they  admitted  none 
to  Baptism  but  the  unmarried, tt  none  to  the  Eucharist 
but  such  as  renounced  the  connubial  state.}}  For  these 
two  sacraments.  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist,  they 
observed,  though  it  appears  not  in  all  respects  in  the 
regular  manner.  §§ 

We  are  also  informed  that  they  had  their  own 


■ At  least  thk  wem*  tbe  best  way  of  reconciling:  Epiphanius  with 
Tertullian  on  c.  ix.  where  the  former  assert*  that  the  Epistle  to  Phil*, 
mon  waa  totally  corrupted  ; the  latter  that  it,  by  reatou  of  iu  brevity, 
had  escaped  the  falsifying  hand*  of  .Marcion. 

f Age  itaque,  qu i Ileum  non  times  7x0*1  Annum  quid  non  in  omnem 
Itbidwrm  fbuttia,  tummum  quodtemm  frustum  vita  omnibus  qm  Deux u 
non  timentT  Quid  w*  frequentas  lam  rdennes  votupiat*s  Circi 
furrnht,  et  cat  fee  terxienhi  et  arena  laicivieniu  T Quid  non  ef  tn 
peraecM/iunibua  atmhm  obhrld  acenii  an/ mam  nrgnhonr  lucraris  t 
Absit.  tnqu/t,  abut.  Ergo  jam  times  delictum,  et  timendo  probaati 
ilium  timeri  qni  prohibit  delictum.  (Ado.  Marc.  lib.  U c.  27.) 

} Lanlner,  Hitt,  of  Her  ft.  buok  ii.  ch.  a.  see.  26. 

£ Kuseb.  Hut.  Ecd.  lib.  v c.  16.  Ency-lopadta,  p,  97.  C'lrmcn* 
Alexandrinut  ■»*)'*,  tlut  aome  men  hastened  to  deliver  ibenuelvr*  to 
be  pul  tn  death,  out  of  aversion  to  tbe  Demiurge  : (Strom,  lib  iv.)  ha 
alludes  in  all  probability  to  (be  JMarciooile*. 

||  Herr.  42, c.  1*2.  See.  however,  Tertull,  Ado.  Marc.  lib.  i.  c.  14. 
f Epiph.  Herr.  42.  c.  3. 

•*  Tertull.  Adv.  Marc.  lib.  i.  C-  10. 
ft  Ibid.  lib.  L C.  29,  &C. 

JJ  Ibid.  lib.  iv.  c.  2.  Aeca/ibt  coirjuncios  ad tacramentum  Baptis - 
main  et  EmcJiariatur  admit  lent,  nw  inter  te  conjuravermt  advrrtus 
fruriuM  nupharum,  ut  adeertus  iptum  orealorem.  (Ibid.  lib.  ie.C.  34.) 
Compare  Clem.  Alexaodr.  Strom,  lib.  iii.p.  43. 

$$  They  permitted  women  to  baptite.  (Epiph.  Herr.  42.)  They 
used  water  in  lit*  cup.  (Ibid.)  They  often  repeated  Baptism  many 
times.  ( Ibid) 
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History,  churches.*  Such  seem  to  be  the  most  important 
v— particulars  which  remain  of  the  maimers  of  the  Mur- 
Keraark*.  cionites.  The  obvious  fact,  that  nearly  all  their  follies 
and  absurdities  may  be  traced  to  their  very  erroneous 
idea  of  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  affords  a striking 
proof  of  the  danger  of  adopting  a single  false  prin- 
ciple. 

Lucian.  Lucian,  Lucan,  or  Leucius,t  was  one  of  the  disciples 

of  Marcion,  who  designed,  by  certain  modifications, 
to  improve  his  system,  and  who  appears  to  have  formed 
a distinct  Sect.J  We  are  not,  however,  informed  in  what 
particular  respects  he  deviated  from  his  master,  lie 
agreed  with  him  in  holding  the  doctrine  of  the  three 
Principles^  Good,  Just,  and  Evil;  he  proscribed  mar- 
riage iu  order  to  oppose  the  economy  of  the  Demiurge  ;|| 
and  he  denied  the  reality  of  the  body  of  Christ.^  With 
him,  also,  Lucian  regarded  the  souls  of  animals  to  be 
of  the  same  kind  as  the  souls  of  men  ;**  and  hence  it  is, 
that  he  allowed  the  resurrection  as  well  of  the  former  as 
of  the  lalter.ft  According  toTertullian, } J he  supposed 
that  neither  the  body  nor  the  soul  would  be  raised,  but 
a sort  of  third  substance : which  opinion  is  represented 
as  being  derived  from  Aristotle. 

Forgeries  Lucian  is  chielly  known  as  being  the  author  of 
numerous  forgeries : among  others,  the  History  of  the 
Nativity  o f the  Virgin  Mary ; the  Protevangelion,  or 
Gospel  of  Janies ; the  Gospel  of  Nicodtm  ut ; the  Arts 
or  Journeying*  of  the  Apostles,  Dr.  Lnrdnor 

closes  his  view  of  these  Apocryphal  works  with  the  fol- 
Oknt-  low  ing  judieious  remark  “ One  obvious  conclusion 

uooa.  to  be  drawn  from  this  long  account  of  the  forgeries  of 

Leucius  is,  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament, 
particularly  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  were 
then  received  with  distinguished  respect,  and  regarded 
as  writings  of  great  authority:  otherwise  lie  would  not 
have  thought  of  publishing  books  under  the  names  of 
the  Evangelists  and  Apostles.  Besides,  these  forged 
writings  do  not  oppose,  but  confirm  the  general  ac- 
count given  us  iu  the  Canonical  Scriptures.  They  all 
take  for  grunted  the  dignity  of  our  Lord’s  person,  and 
His  power  of  working  Miracles  ; they  acknowledge  the 
certainty  of  there  having  been  such  persons  as  Matthew 
and  the  other  Evangelists ; and  Peter  and  the  other 
Apostles.  They  authenticate  the  general  and  leading 
facts  contained  in  the  New  Testament.  They  presup- 
pose that  the  Apostles  received  from  Christ  a commis- 
sion to  propugule  His  Religion,  and  a supernatural 


• fiRHM/  Jaw*  veep*.  faciunt  ecc/msias  at  Mardoniiss.  Tertull. 

adv.  Marram,  lib.  iv.  c.  5. 

t Called  in  Epiphanim  Lucian  the  Elder,  ( liter,  43.  c I.)  Trr- 
tulliu  (De  Hetsir.  Cum  c.  2.)  and  Origrn  (c.  Celt.  lib.  ii)  call 
Him  l.ucan.  He  mms  lo  be  the  same  Heretic  who  i«  sometime* 
called  Lucias,  Leicia*,  Leucius,  Lentilius,  Leontius,  Lratius,  Sclaucu*, 
Lucius.  Charinus,  Ntiocharides,  and  Leonides.  (Lard.  Hitt,  of  Her. 
book  ii.  cb.  xiii-  sect.  6 ) 

l Epipltan.  liter.  43.  c.  1.  He  add*,  that  this  Sect  no  longer 
•listed  id  his  time. 

$ lined.  Pnottas  say*,  that  Lucian  represented  the  God  of  ihe  Jews 
as  an  Evil  Brine,  and  Simon  Magu*  as  hi*  minister,  and  called  Christ 
Father  ami  Son.  {Corf.  114.) 

||  Pad.  In  defence  of  his  atrrsioa  to  the  Demiurge,  he  appealed 
to  Malachi,  ck  ifl.  v Id,  15. 

I Phot,  CW.  114. 

••  Philavt  Herr.  87. 

Phot.  Cnl  114  Ibid 

II  Tertull.  lie  Wa  (am.  c 2. 

For  an  account  of  these  forgeries,  wnr  Beausobrc,  Hist  tie  Mu- 
nich.} Jones,  Method  of  settling  the  ('mho  meal  Authority  of  the 
Books  of  the  Sew  Testament } and  Lardncr's  Hut.  <f  Heretics,  'book 
ii.  cb.  xl 
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power  to  enforce  its  authority.  Aud  thus  they  indirectly  Heretics  of 
establish  the  truth  and  Divine  original  of  the  Gospel."  IW 
Apelles,  also  a celebrated  disciple  of  Marcion,  con-  Century, 
siderably  altered  tlie  system  of  his  master.  ' 

He  pretended  to  have  received  instructions  by  Rev©-  **  c*' 
lation,  (which  lie  afterwards  committed  to  writing,  and 
published  under  the  title  <NwptwtiL)§  from  a female 
fanatic  called  Philumene;  a circumstance  which  maybe 
considered,  indeed,  as  indicative  of  a mind,  the  powers 
of  which  were  clouded  and  controuled  by  an  overheated 
imagination,  but  is  certainly  not  iu  itself  a proof  that 
Apelles  hud  contrived,  with  the  dexterity  of  impostors, 
to  turn  speculation  into  a handmaid  of  sensuality.  The 
chief  points  in  which  he  differed  from  Marcion  were  the 
following:  he  held  but  one  Principle  ;t  one  God  of 
perfect  goodness,  nameless,  or  ineffable,  unbegotten, 
who  (probably  by  emanation)  created  the  Angels,  and 
also  another  Power,J  or  inferior  God,  or  rather  glorious 
and  Fiery  Angel, § namely,  the  Demiurge,  the  God  of 
the  Jewish  nation. |f  This  Fiery  Angel,  having  drawn 
down  by  earthly  allurements  the  Souls  of  men  from  their 
super-celestial  scuts,  encompassed  them  with  sinful 
flesh. He  supposed  that  the  distinction  of  the  sexes, 
which  exists  in  the  bodies,  was  derived  from  these  Souls, 
which  were  male  and  female.**  Apelles  without  sup- 
posing that  the  body  of  Christ  was  a mere  phantasm,  C*"’*1’* 
denied  that  He  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  main-  |,0| 
tabling,  that  in  His  descent  from  Heaven.tt  He  hor-  lttbsUt»cc. 
row  ed  a kind  of  aerial  form  from  the  substances  of  the 
upper  world  aud  the  sidereal  regions.  JJ  In  support  of 
this  doctrine,  he  appealed  to  the  words  of  Christ, 

" Who  is  my  mother?  and  who  are  niy  brethren ?’’§§ 
aud,  in  illustration  of  it,  he  referred  to  the  Angels,  w hom 
he  represented  ns  assuming  a human  body,  without 
having  entered  the  womb.Jd  This  ethereal  body  Christ, 
on  His  ascension  to  Heaven,  returned  to  the  stars  and 
the  elements  from  which  it  had  been  derived. By 
this  theory  Apelles  doubtless  thought  to  obviate  the 
objection  of  the  Mnrcionitcs,  that  to  admit  the  reality  of 
the  body  of  Christ  wus  lo  admit  the  reality  of  His  birth  ; 
and  therefore  His  connection  with  the  Demiurge,  who 
created  the  human  body.***  But  what, according  to  his 
system,  was  the  object  of  Christ's  mission,  and  what  the 
entire  scheme  of  Apelles?  In  our  opinion,  formed  from  a 
collation  of  passages, ttt  the  following:  Hie  Demiurge 


• Le  err  dale  enthouiiarme  d' Apellet  ptmr  mne  femme  ett  rrcuti 
par  des  cmyanrrs  analog  art  <fui,  dans  fanligmitf  el  daiu  les  temps 
modrmrt,  dans  la  Grice  civdizte  comme  dans  tn  samvage  Germanie,  en 
Ita/ie  ct/mrnr  en  Smde.  onl  attribstc  an*  f 'emmet  des  oracles  et  del  re- 
relations  dont  la  de/iralesse  dc  tear  fire  srmblait  tes  render  plat  rut- 
ceptiblrs  <f*e  let  homines  (Matter,  Hist,  dtt  Gnosticisms,  tuna.  i.  p.  4 13. 
nu4e.)  Tcftulltan  ac\u««»  Apelles  at  sons*  impurity,  but  vee  Lard. 
Hist,  of  Her.  p.  316. 

f It  hod,  ap.  Ku«eb.  Hist.  EcU.  lib.  ».  c.  13.  Kpiptun.  Herr.  44. 
c.  I,  Ac. 

J Phihal.  Herr.  47. 

& TmalL  de  Prater,  c.  34.  lie  Came  Chriiti.  c.  8,  Ate. 
j|  Tcrtullian'*  word*  are,  Ah  ijnev  .dnge/u,  Deo  scilicet  Israelis  et 
nostro.  ( lie  A mm.  c.  23.)  On  the  origin  ut  this  notion  compare  Bisbop 
Kave  o«  TertuUian,  p.  506,  with  Mailer,  Hist,  dm  GnvSt.  p.  416. 

^ Tertull.  de  Amm.  c.  23. 

••  Ibid.  c.  36. 

ft  Append.  #rf  Tertull.  de  Purser. 

|{  Id.  de  Came  Christi,  c.  1. 

Ibid,  c.  7. 

(I!  | /bid 

•S*C  Epiph.  Hmr.  44. 

See  BUhop  Kaye  on  TertmlUan,  p.  444.  _ 

fff  Drum,  hunc  snandamcondulit.ad  g/vriam  aAeriui  ingemti  et 

bom  Dei  enm  const  rvxuse  prununtiavit.  (Pewphit.  pro  Ong.  mp.  I lie- 
U 
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History.  wan  not  in  hi*  nature  evil,  but  only  imperfect;  he  ere- 
ated  the  world  for  the  glory  of  the  Un  begotten  God, 
ArulysU  of  the  God  essentially  Good  ; but,  being  unable  to  prevent 
tu*  System.  t^e  introduction  of  Evil  into  the  world,  he  repented  of 
his  work.  Hence  the  Demiurge  requested  the  Unbc- 
gotten  God  to  send  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  in  order  to 
amend  and  correct  the  world  which  he  had  formed. 
In  process  of  time  his  request  was  granted,  his  pur- 
pose effected.  The  Souls  of  men  were  to  be  saved ; 
but  the  body,  composed  of  gross  matter,  the  work  of 
imperfection,  was  not  to  rise  again.* 

Apelles  appears  not  to  have  utterly  rejected  the  Old 
Testament  ;t  he  published  many  writings,  in  the  form 
and  under  the  title  of  Syllogixms,  in  which  the  truth  and 
authority  of  Moses  were  denied,  or  called  in  question,  $ 
in  consequence  of  certain  supposed  contradictions  or 
improbabilities. 

Eusebius  has  preserved  an  account  of  a short  dis- 
doa  cussion  between  Rhodon  and  Apelles ; in  which  the 

latter,  then  advanced  in  years,  and  remarkable  for  his 
austere  gravity,  perplexed  by  the  arguments  of  his 
opponent,  answered,  that  the  investigation  of  the  Divine 
Nature  was  fraught  with  difficulty ; that  the  mind, 
exhausted  by  perpetual  inquiry,  must  at  length  rest  in 
faith  ; that  though  he  could  not  explain  how  God  was 
unbegotten,  yet  he  firmly  embraced  the  doctrine.  lie 
thought  that  all  who  believed  in  Christ  crucified  would 
be  saved,  provided  their  works  should  be  found  to  have 
been  good.  Rhodon  regarded  these  arguments  as  de- 
serving nothing  more  or  better  than  a smile.  Lardner 
considers  them  as  a testimony  of  the  piety  and  the 
charitableness  of  Apelles’  principles.  $ 

Thus  different  is  his  scheme  from  that  of  Marcion  : 
in  it  the  Supreme  God  is  not  utterly  unknown  ; the  mis- 
sion of  Christ  was  not  against  the  wish  of  the  Demiurge ; 
His  design  was  not  to  overthrow,  but  to  amend  the  old 
system  ; His  body  was  not  mere  appearance,  but  sub- 
stantial. Apelles  quoted,  as  a saying  of  our  Saviour, 
and  as  in  His  Gospel,  though  it  is  not  in  our  copies, 
*'  be  good  money-changers  ; meaning,  separate  what 
Is  useful  from  all  parts  of  the  Scripture,  aa  the  money- 
changers distinguish  what  is  genuine  from  what  is 
counterfeit. 


Gnostics  of  In  Egypt,  the  fertile  parent  of  mysteries  and  em- 
e«7P*-  blema,  and,  at  this  period,  the  seat  as  well  of  the 
various  Sects  of  Greek  Philosophers  as  of  Judaism, 
strangely  blended  with  Platonic  and  Pythagorean  theo- 
ries, the  Gnostics  borrowed  largely  from  the  different 
systems  then  flourishing,  and  found  in  the  ancient  tra- 


ron.ti>TU.  V.)  Angetum  rpcendam  mctgtum  nominani  (ApelleinniJ  yin 
mun<lu>r t kune  inidtuenl,  rt  tnt/ilulo  er>  parni/mtiam  oJmucnt. 
(Tertull  rfe  Co  me  Ckritti,  c.  8.)  Mum  au/em  mgr  hi  turn  Drum  m 
wnnemmattone  trcuii  mitiue  Jetum  Ckritfu m ad  emendattomem  munch, 
rofalum  a6  <■*  Deo  qui  eum  fee  rent,  ui  mitteret  /ilium  mum  ad  mundi 
mi  correctionem.  ( Pamph.  pro  (hrtg.') 

• Tertull.  de  Pr*n.  c.  33,  Ac. 

+ Licet  non  ommbua  modu  Dei  ette  legem  deneget  e<  prophet  at. 
(Pamph.  pro  Orig.)  Compare,  however,  Rhod.  op.  Euseb.  Hut.  Eecl. 
lib.  v.e.  13. 

t Comp  Rhod,  ap.  Euseb.  Hitt.  Eccl.  Jib.  v.  c.  13.  App.  ad  Ter- 
lull,  de  Procter,  with  Origen,  (in  Gen.  Horn. 2.)  from  which  it  appears 
that  A pellet  denied  the  ark  could  hold  the  c real  lire*  mentioned  ; and 
Ambrose,  (/>  Parndito.c.  5.)  where  one  *of  hi*  difficulties  i*  thus 
cited,  (Jncmodo  lignum  liter  plui  operari  tidefur  ad  atom,  quern  m- 

tujfatio  Dei  t Ac. 

ft  Hut.  of  Heret.  p.  330. 


ditions  of  that  country,  the  notion  of  an  Unknown*  Heretic*  ol 
Supreme  Deity,  who  had  manifested  Himself  by  a series  ,lnd 
of  emanations,  one  of  which  was  the  Creator.  . _ ur^‘, 

Christianity  too,  it  may  be  remarked,  had  been 
taught  in  Egypt  with  a greater  display  of  learning  and 
subtilty ; and  the  instructions  of  Pantsnus,  Clemens, 
and  Origen,  combined,  occasionally,  with  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Library  of  Alexandria,  in  investing  specu- 
lations with  the  riches  and  lustre  of  erudition. t 


BASIL  IDES. 

Basiltdes  flourished  in  the  llnd  century,  chiefly  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian.  Inquiries  into  the  Origin  of  Evil, — 
involving,  as  a preliminary  step,  a view  of  the  origin  of 
the  world,  and,  as  connected  points,  the  History  of  the 
Jewish  State,  and  the  theory  of  Man’s  Redemption, — 
then  principally  exercised  the  reasoning,  or  rather  the 
imaginative,  powers  of  the  converted  portion  of  the 
Philosophic  world.  Baailides  was  drawn  into  the  com- 
mon vortex  of  speculation.  He  was  aware  that  the  (Voce**  of 
hypotheses,  as  well  of  the  Ancients  as  of  his  contempo-  thought, 
raries,  could  not  be  regarded  as  affording  any  satisfac- 
tory solution  of  the  disputed  question.  This  consider- 
ation should  have  taught  him  the  vanity  of  systems ; 
unfortunately,  it  only  instigated  him  to  systematize. 
Imagining,  doubtless,  that,  notwithstanding  the  alloy  of 
error,  there  was  some  solidity  and  value  mixed  up  ,n 
the  various  notions  of  the  Platonists  and  Pythagoreans 
as  then  modified,  of  the  Cabalistic  Jews  and  the  Chris- 
tian Heretics,  lie  attempted  to  combine  select  parts  of 
their  respective  principles.  He  admitted  the  main  point,  Fundamcn- 
on  which  nearly  all  the  hypotheses,  then  prevalent,  may  tal  point, 
be  said  to  hinge ; viz.  that  the  world  had  been  created, 
not  by  the  immediate  operation  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
but,  with  His  tacit  consent,  by  the  agency  of  inferior 
Intelligences,  or  ^Eous,  (who  emanated  from  Him,)  in  • 
whose  want  of  skill  originated  Evil.J  This  was  the 
common  theory : the  various  genealogies,  offices,  and 
actions  of  these  Intelligences  formed  the  points  of 
difference. 

It  is  a singular  instance  of  the  weakness  which  is  Inutility  ol 
found  in  intellects,  otherwise  acute,  that  Basilides  theory 
should  not  have  perceived  thut  this  theory  offered  no  !” 
solution  of  the  great  difficulty.  The  simple  question  origin  of 
always  returns : Why  did  God  permit  these  unskilful  Evil, 
architects  to  attempt  a work  for  which  they  were  un- 
qualified ? But  illogical  in  themselves,  and  pernicious 
as  contradicting  the  Diviue  authority,  as  these  opinions 
were,  it  should,  in  common  charity,  be  remembered, 
that  they  often  arose  from  an  anxiety  “ to  vindicate  the 
ways  of  God  to  Man.'*  These  Heretics  ulways  denied 
that  such  Heresies  were  subversive  of  Christianity. 

The  following  is  a sketch  of  his  particular  plan 


• Anton,  or  Amon-Re,  is  like  the  rarnf  iy**rrit  of  the  Gnostics. 
See  Chainpolliou,  Pun/kam  Eggpfim. 
t Mailer,  Hut.  du  (Incut,  tom  ii.  p.  4. 

{ According  to  other  explanations,  Basilides  maintained  that  the 
Powers  of  Darkness,  who  bordered  upon  the  lowest  world  of  the 
Pore  Intelligences,  having  perceived  their  light,  and  being  struck  with 
the  desire  of  sharing  it,  rwlentlv  broke  into  their  realms,  and  thut  the 
two  Empires  of  Lirftit  and  Darkness  were  mixed  and  confounded:  in 
order  to  separate  them,  therefore,  God  caused  this  world  to  be  created. 
Matter,  Hut.  du  Gnott.  torn.  it.  p.  63. 
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The  Supreme  Being,  the  Unbcgoiten  and  Nameleas 
m Father,  perfectly  Wise  and  Good,  produced  from  ilia 
own  substance  Intelligence,  (Novt ;)  Intelligence  pro- 
duced the  Word ; (Aayot ;)  the  Word,  Prudence ; 
(«J»/joV»/<7nr ;)  Prudence  produced  Wisdom  (So^o)  and 
Power  ; ;)  Wisdom  and  Power  produced  the 

Angels.*  These  Angels  were  of  different  Orders:  of 
these  Orders  the  first  formed,  as  their  abode,  the  First 
Heaven ; the  second,  produced  by  the  former,  and  in- 
ferior, the  Second  Heaven;  and  so  on  till  the  365th, 
still  degenerating,  produced  (if  Irenreus  may  be  relied 
upon)  the  365lh  Heaven. t 

The  Angels,  who  occupy  the  last  of  these  Heavens, 
which  is  visible  to  us,  touching  on  matter,  eternal,  self- 
animated,  maleficent,  formed  not  of  this  shapeless 
mass  the  world,  and  a new  Order  of  beings  as  its 
inhabitants.  The  Supreme  Being  approved  of  their 
world,  endowed  Mon,  who  hud  received  from  them  but 
animal  life,  with  a reasonable  Soul,  and  left  him  subject 
to  the  government  of  the  Angels.  But  acquired  power 
corrupted  their  original  purity.  The  Angels  endea- 
voured to  extinguish  the  knowledge  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  to  establish  their  own  worship.  On  a dis- 
tribution of  the  world,  the  Prince  of  the  Angels  of  this 
lower  Heaven,  iu  which  is  found  the  Earth,  had  the 
Jewish  nation  for  his  share.  His  power  was  displayed 
by  the  prodigies  which  he  wrought  in  their  favour. 
Turbulent  and  ambitious,  he  aspired  to  submit  all 
nations  to  the  Jews,  so  as  to  seize  the  undivided 
sovereignty  of  the  whole  earth.  Then  the  other  Angels 
leagued  against  him,  and  the  hatred  against  the  Jews 
became  deep  and  universal.  Hence  the  wars,  the 
disasters,  the  miseries,  of  that  nation, 
i It  ought  to  be  here  observed,  that  the  notion  of  dif- 
ferent nations  being  each  under  the  protection  and 
government  of  an  Angel,  was  familiar  to  the  Jews.  In 
j Dent.  eh.  xxxii.  v.  8,  9;  where  we  find  in  our  version, 

“ When  the  Most  High  divided  to  the  nations  their  in- 
* heri  tenet*,  when  he  separated  the  sons  of  Adam,  he  set  the 
bounds  of  the  people,  ‘according  to  the  number  of  the 
children  of  Israel  " the  Septuagint  has  translated  the 
last  words,  “ according  to  the  number  of  the  Angels 
of  God.”i  Allusion  to  this  notion  occurs  in  Daniel, 
ch.  x.  v.  20,  21 ; where  the  Angel  says  to  the  Prophet, 
“Now  will  I return  to  fight  with  the  Prince  of  Persia  ; 
and  when  I am  gone  forth,  lo,  the  Prince  of  Grecia 
shall  come.  But  I will  show  thee  that  which  is  noted 
in  the  scripture  of  truth  ; and  there  is  none  that  holdeth 
with  me  in  these  things,  but  Michael  your  Prince."§ 
After  the  captivity,  the  Jews  made  curious  inquiries 
into  the  nature  and  offices  of  Angels,  and  gradually 
began  to  worship  them.  The  Sect  of  stngclici  seems 
to  have  existed  in  the  first  Ages  of  the  Church.  St. 
Paul  says  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  (ch.  ii.  v.  16.) 

M Let  no  man  beguile  you  of  your  reward  in  a volun- 

* Among  (be  Aon*,  Clemen*  Alcxaodrinus  also  mentions  Justice 
and  Peace. 

f Ireo.  Adv.  Har.  lib.  1.  C-  24. 

! *On  l tyf. ier»t  « 5/m.  ....  l/rwi*  mi«  1W»  mar  asi/mi* 

kyyiKtn  *hm t.  Bochart  conjecture*  (hat  they  had  a bad  copy  before 
them,  which  left  out  (be  three  find  lrtlen  of  Israel,  and  thus  they  read 
Baneet,  the  children  of  God,  meaning  the  Israelite*.  Instead  of 
which  khiw  transcribers  put  the  Any  el*  of  GfAt  who  are  sometimes 
called  his  sons,  (Patrick,  im /oc.)  Compare  Arnahi'*  ComstcwtenV* 
on  Ike  Book  of  Ecctetiaeliau,  ch,  xvH.tr.  17. ; M [n  the  division  of  the 
nation*  of  the  whole  earth,  he  set  a ruler  over  every  people,  but 
Israel  is  (be  Lord's  portion." 

i See  also  Beauvjb.  Hut.  de  Munich  tain.  ii.  p.  10, 


tary  humility  (affecting  humility)  and  worshipping  of  Heretics  of 
Angels,  intruding  into  those  things  which  he  hath  not  thellnd 
seen,  vainly  puffed  up  by  his  fleshly  mind.”*  Century. 

Theodoret  and  vEcumenius  remark  that  the  worship 
of  Angels  continued  long  in  Pisidia,  Phrygia,  and 
Laodicea,  near  to  Colosse,  where  they  had  “ Oratories 
of  St.  Michael,  the  Captain  of  the  Lord's  host,"  as  he  is 
called  in  Joshua.f  In  the  Duck  of  the  Pcutor  it  is  said, 
that  the  Christians,  as  soon  as  they  believe,  arc  under 
the  government  of  Michael,  “ the  Good  Messenger,” 
saith  Herman,  “ being  Michael,  who  hath  the  govern- 
ment over  his  people."! 

Since  the  ambition  atid  jealousy  of  the  Angel-  System  of 
Creators  of  the  world  had  thus  existed,  mankind  had  Basilides. 
pined  under  their  tyranny,  In  compassion  for  their  {Jj**" 
miseries,  the  Un begotten  and  Nameless  Father  sent  Cbrllt* 
his  first-begotten  Moot,  or  Divine  Intelligence,  who  is 
Christ,§  to  free  such  as  would  believe  in  Him,  and  to 
destroy  the  Empire  of  the  Angels: 

This  NeSt,  or  Christ,  the  Chief  of  the  rEons,  de- 
scended into  the  man  Jesus,  at  his  baptism,  and,  using 
him  as  an  instrument,  revealed  to  mankind  the  know, 
ledge  of  the  true  God,  and  performed  various  miracles.  Story  of  the 
This  object  being  accomplished,  the  man  Jesus  was  cru-  aubsiituiioc 
cilicd,  but  not  the  Christ,  who  was  united  to  Him  only  1,1 

as  far  as  the  functions  of  his  ministry  required.  Ban- 
lides  maintained,  therefore,  that  it  was  not  the  cru- 
cified man,  who  was  but  the  Son  of  God,  who  was  the 
object  of  faith. 

Iren«eus,||  however,  says,  that  in  the  scheme  of 
Basilides,  it  was  Simon  the  Cyrenian  who  was  cru- 
cified, having  been  transformed  into  the  likeness  of 
Jesus,  who  Himself  assumed  the  shape  of  Simon,  stood 
by,  and  smiled  at  the  illusion  of  his  enemies,  and 
afterwards  ascended  to  Heaven.  This  absurd  story, 
the  origin  of  which  cannot  be  traced,  is,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  very  acute  Beausobrc,^  unworthy  of  cre- 
dit. It  is  said,  indeed,  to  have  been  in  consequence  of 
it,  that  the  followers  of  Basilides  decried  martyrdom.  Contempt 
which  wus  suffering  not  for  Christ,  but  for  Simon,  for  Mar* 
But  it  is  more  probable  that  they  disparaged  it  because  tyrdom. 
Basilides  considered  all  the  pains  and  sufferings  of  this 
life  as  penalties  inflicted  by  Divine  justice.  It  was  in 
his  opinion  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  righteousness 
of  God  to  suffer  the  innocent  to  be  punished  : in  answer, 
therefore,  to  the  examples  of  Martyrs,  which  the 
Orthodox  urged  as  an  objection,  he  mnintaiued  that  no 
man  is  without  fault,  that  God  punished  in  man  either 
criminal  desires,  or  actual,  though  secret,  crimes,  or 

* Theodoret  thus  explain*  the  passage:  41  They  who  advocated  (he 
law,  pemuded  men  to  worship  Angels, because,  according  to  them,  the 
law  vm  given  by  Angels.  And  litis  they  advised,  pretending  faith  with 
humility,  by  saying,  that  the  God  of  the  Universe  was  invisible, 
inaccessible,  **>4  incomprehensible,  and  that  it  waa  fit  that  these 
favours  should  be  procured  by  means  of  Angela."  (/a  toe.) 

T Ch.  v.  v.  ]4,  15.  EvaWpa  e*Z  my iw  M«  .tcunieo.  up. 

HascheL  <V«4.  us  Ony.  p 231.  Whitby,  wt  Cot.  ch.  ii.  v.  18. 

J Whitby,  in  Cot,  ch.  Ii.  v.  18.  Pluijuet,  Did.  dee  Herd.  Art. 

AmyHiqun. 

§ Basil  ides  called  (be  Saviour  Caulacau,  (Theod.  Hmr.  Fab.  lib.  i 
c.  4.)  from  Isaiah,  ch.  xxvili.  v.  10.  w here  our  Translation  is  * line  upon 
line,”  but  the  Septuagint,  iAeiT«  I**'  IXrfX,  **  hope  upon  hope.”  See 
Clodiuc,  Dim.  de  Coat  aeon ; Nicolaus,  Ihtt  de  Salvatore  Banttdu 
Cant  oca  u dido;  Bracker,  Drtt.  de  Caulmcna  B'Uituhanontm,  (im 
Muteo.  He/vet.  part  xxii.  p.4£29 ;)  Matter,  Hut.  da  Goon.  tom.  ii.  p.  89. 

II  Iren.  Adv.  Heer.  lib.  I.  c.  24. 

ffl  Hitt,  de  Manich.  tom.  ii.  p.  25 ; and  see  also  Moshdm,  de 
Ret.  Ckntt.  p 354.  H may,  probably,  have  been  she  notion  of  some 
Basilidiao. 

•J  2 
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HiMory.  sins  committed  in  a previous  Mate  of  existence.  This 
argument  letl  Buttilides  to  assert  that  Jesus,  though  a man 
of  the  greatest  excellence,  since  the  Divine  Intelligence 
had  chosen  Him  as  its  organ,  was  nut  absolutely  impecca- 
ble. It  is  better,  he  said,  to  make  any  supposition,  than  to 
admit  that  Providence  could  be  the  author  of  any  evil, 
. which  would  be  the  case  on  the  admission  that  un- 
deserved suii'cringB  had  been  inflicted  on  any  one.  It 
appears,  then,  that  the  disciples  of  Basilides  undervalued 
martyrdom,*  and  probably  on  this  account  ate,  with- 
out scruple,  things  offered  to  idols.t  It  is  also  affirmed, 
that  the  Busilidiuns,  who  said  that  Ciod  was  to  he  loved 
and  not  feared,!  regarded  all  kiuds  of  lewdness  as 
indifferent  ;§  an  accusation  which  appears  to  have 
originated  in  an  unfair  construction  of  the  opinions  of 
Basilides,  who,  instead  of  falling  into  the  common 
error  of  unreasonably  extolling  Virginity,  considered  it 
not  as  a virtue  in  itself,  but  as  a state  of  life,  which, 
being  free  from  incumbrances,  might  be  occasionally 
convenient,  especially  in  time*  of  persecution.  ||  Clemens 
AlexundrinuK,  whose  notices  of  Basilides  are  valuable, 
expressly  says,  that  though  some  Basilidians  led  vicious 
lives,  Basilides  himself,  and  his  son  Isidore,  taught  a 
contrary  course.^f  Indeed,  so  far  from  inculcating  a 
lux  morality,  Basilides  held  that  of  sins  committed 
before  Baptism,  those  only  would  be  remitted,  which 
are  involuntary  and  through  ignorance.**  It  certainly 
appears  very  probable,  that  some  of  the  followers  of  Ba- 
silides availed  themselves  of  the  construction  of  which, 
however  unintentionally,  his  principles  were  susceptible, 
in  order  to  abandon  themselves  to  licentiousness. 

Admit*  Basilides  taught  that  the  Soul  could  not  be  dis- 
Metempsy-  engaged  from  the  present  body,  in  which  it  expiated 
cbosii.  Rj|ls  committed  in  an  anterior  life,  till  it  had  been 
purified  by  successive  transmigrations  from  body  to 
body. 

Two  Soul*.  lie  also  adopted  the  Pythagorean  notions  of  the  two 
Souls  in  man,  to  explain  the  conflict  between  Reason 
and  Passion. 

But  his  system  has,  perhaps,  acquired  most  note 
from  a singular  circumstance,  arising  from  the  adoption 
of  Pythagorean  ideas, ft  from  an  imitation  of  the  Caba- 


• Orig,  m Matt.  App.  ad  Tertull.  de  Pnnchpt.  Pbilut.  Hen. 
32.  Epiph.  //ar.24.c.4. 

t ItD.  Adv.  Harr,  lib  i.  C.  24. 

! Clem.  Alexandr.  Sown.  &c. 

$ Iren.  Adv.  H<rr.  lib.  I.  c.  23.  Comp.  PliiUftt  User.  32.  Epiph. 
Ha*  24.  c 3. 

||  See  his  explanation  of  Malt.  xix.  10 — 15,  quoted  by  Clemen* 
Alexandrinus,  (&rom.  lib.  iii.)  end  explained  by  Beauaobre,  Hi tt. 
du  Munich,  tom.  ii.  p.  43. 

Strom.  lib.  iii.  p.  427. 

•*  /hid.  lib-  iv.  p.  536. 

ff  The  following  developeinenl  of  the  notion  of  Pythagoras  on  the 
influence  of  numbers  is  given  by  tbe  Abbe  Pluquet Pgthagorr, 
dent  liiuihdc  mvoti  adopt ( let  pri  no  pet,  monnainait,  commt  let 
Chaidient  tet  mail  ret,  f exittence  if  one  Intelligence  Supreme,  gui 
arait  form!  te  mvnde;  ct  jtAi/atophe  vowlwt  connailre  la  fin  gue  ertte 
Intelligence  Mail  propone  dan*  la  production  du  momte : i7  porta 
tur  la  nature  un  aril  alt  ml  if  pour  decaunrir  let  lot*  gu'ef/c  nut  dan* 
let  phr  nomine*,  et  taistr  le  fit  gut  liait  let  tfeencuten*.  Set  premier* 
regard*  te  port  err  at  vers  le  del,  ou  f auteur  de  la  nature  triable  mmii- 
f ester  plot  cJairement  ton  deuem,  II  tf  deeauvrit  un  order  admirable 
et  wise  harmome  cotut  ante  ; il  jugea  gue  C order  et  f harmonic  cvnt- 
tante  y us  regnairnt  dan*  le  cut,  n'ctaient  gue  It*  rapport*  gu'on 
apercevait  entre  tet  d it  lancet  det  corpt  ctlesles  et  leurt  mouoemen*  rf. 
ciproguet.  La  distance  et  te  mouvement  ton I det  grandeun,  ert  grandeur* 
out  det  parlies,  et  let  pint  grande*  ne  ton t gue  let  p/m  pettier,  multi- 
plied un  certain  nombre  de  /oil.  Amu  let  distance*.  In  mouvement 
det  corps  cileries  I’exprimaient  par  del  nombre* , rt  f Intelligence  Su- 


listic  and  Oriental  Philosophy,  and  from  a fondness,  so  Heretic*  of 
common  among  the  Egyptians  for  a kind  of  hierogly-  thellnd 
phical  symbols.  Basilides  sought  to  know  what  nuin-  v ('fI1lnry-  ^ 
bers  were  most  agreeable  to  the  Supreme  Intelligence:  " 

he  fixed  upon  365,*  the  number  of  days  in  the 
year,  which  he  expressed  by  the  word  Abraxas,  or 
Abrtusax,  (ABPACAZf)  compounded  of  Greek  letters  Abraxas, 
used  as  numerical  characters.  It  may  be  remarked, 
that  these  kinds  of  numerical  designation  were  not  rare 
at  that  period.  Possibly  Basilides  meant  to  express 
by  it  the  number  of  Intelligences  which  compose  the 
Pleroma,  or  the  Deity  under  various  manifestations, 
or,  perhaps,  the  Sun,  in  which  Pythagoras  supposes 
that  the  Intelligence  resided  which  produced  the  world. 

This  word  Abraxas  was  graven  on  gems,  of  which  a Gnostic 
very  great  number  are  found  in  the  cabinets  of  antiqua-  Gem*, 
ries.  This  is  the  most  common  supposition  respecting 
the  origin  of  these  gems;  many,  however,  and  widely 
different,  have  been  the  conjectures  offered,  for  as 
yet  nearly  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject 
is  conjectural.  It  has  exercised  llie  learning  of  nu- 
merous writers,  among  whom  may  be  reckoned  not 
only  Chifflet,;  who  republished  with  an  ample  com- 
mentary the  work  of  J.  Macarius,  ( Jean  CHmrntx,') 
and  Montfaucoo,$  who  are  generally  referred  to,  but 


prime,  avanf  la  production  du  mondr,  nt  let  conmtissait  gue  par  det 
nombres  purement  intelligible*.  C'etl  done,  te/on  Pgihagore,  sur  le 
rapport  gue  f Intelligence  Supreme  apercevait  entre  let  nombre*  intel- 
ligible*, gu'etlf  arm t form 4 et  execute  le  plan  du  monde.  //  rapport 
de * nombre*  entr'eux  n’eit  point  nrlilfnire:  le  rapport  if  igahte  mire 
deux  foil  deux  et  gualre,  etl  un  rapport  necestaire,  x n dependant, 
un  mu  a/de.  Puiu/ue  le*  rapport*  de*  nombre*  ne  mnt  point  arbi- 

tral ret,  et  gue  C order  det  production t de  f Intelligence  SuprS me  depend 
du  rapport  gui  ett  entre  let  nombre*,  U etl  ctair  gm'il  g a det  n ombre* 
gui  out  mu  rapport  euentie!  (tree  fordre  et  f harmonic,  et  gue  f In- 
telligence Supreme  gui  at  me  fordre  et  f harmome,  twit  dam  *vn  action 
cet  rapport*  de  cet  nmubret,  et  ne  prut  t’eu  rentier.  La  eonuaittance 
de  ce  rapport,  <uJ  ee  rapport  e*t  do* t*  la  lot  y*i  dirige  f Intelligence 
Supreme  dan*  tet  production*,  et  comme  cet  rapport t texpnment  eur- 
memet  par  dr*  nombre*,  ou  tuppena  dart  let  nombre*  une  force  et  une 
puitMince  capable  de  determiner  f Intelligence  d pi  culture  cerium* 
*ffelt  plot  at  gut  if  autre*  D'aprc*  cet  uUrt,  on  reehtr*  ha  gu'ita 

itaient  In  nombre*  gui  pfamienl  davanlage  * f Eire  Supreme;  on 
vit  gw  'il  g arait  un  ndeit,  on  jugea  gut  f unite  /tail  agriabU  it  la 
Uirimtl i ou  ri  t *ept  pt unite*,  on  conclut  me  are  gue  U nombre  de 
tept  Hail  agr/nble  d f Intelligence  Supreme.  Telle  itatt  la  philosophic 
Pgthagonctenne  gui  t’elnxt  r/pomlue  daw * C Orient,  pendant  le  premier 
rt  le  teioud  tiMe  du  Chrutianitmr,  et  gui  dura  tong-temp*  apret. 
{Diet,  det  Herr*,  (ora.  i.  p.  592.) 

* { 7t  Ii  atilt  det  gut  omnipotentem  Drum  appe/lat  Abraxas,  et 
eundem  tecundum  Gracat  literal  et  annul  curtut  numerun  dial  itt 
ml  it  euculo  conltnrn  : gutm  efhnici,  tub  cotlrm  numeral  aharum 
liter  arum  r •or  ant  Mgtkrnm.  (Hi*r.  ui  f/t.  c.  3.) 

A I M 40 

B 2 E !e 

P 100  1 10 

A 1 « 9 

n. 60  p ..mo 

A 1 A 1 

C 200  G 200 


A IIP  abac  = 365 


MEI0PAC  — 365 


Mithras  i*  the  Deity  of  the  Persians,  or  the  Sun,  who  is  ah? 
Apollo,  the  G«1  of  Healing. 

f I renews  says  (he  Basilidians  cat!  the  Prince  of  the  Heaven  Abraxas, 
that  name  having  in  it  the  number  CCCLXV.  {Adv.  Hire.  lib.  i.  c.33.) 
So  also  nieuiloret,  Hstret.  Fab.  lib.  1.  c.  1.  Besides  Jerome,  the 
author  of  the  Catalogue  of  Her  diet,  prefixed  to  Tertull  de  prertcr. 
says,  that  the  Supreme  God  of  the  Basilidians  was  called  Abraxas. 
Compare  Epiph.  Har.  24.  c.  7.  See  also  Eucr^urrao:*,  ibsc.  Din. 
Aiuiax. 

} Macarii  Abraxas,  teu  de  Gemma  fhuilidiani*. 

\ PaJstograph.  Gr*e c.  lib.  ii.  C.  B. 
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lliiiory.  also  Salmasiim,*  Kircber.t  Piguorius,*  Augiistinu*,§ 
—v— ' (Jorlteus.il  Maffei.^f  Stoch,**  Pusseriua,++  Barmins  t } 
Lippert,§§  Ficurnius^||  and  many  others  mentioned  by 
Maticr^iJ  and  others.*** 

Hut  even  the  derivation  of  this  enigmatic  word  Abraxas 
has  been  much  contested  ; mysteries  have  been  sought 
in  the  syllables,  and  even  in  the  letters,  which  compose 
it.  Benusobre  and  Lardner  have  concluded,  from  an 
examination  of  the  suhject.fft  that  Abraxas  was  not  the 
God  of  the  Basilidiatis  ; that  this  name  signifies  nothing 
hut  the  Sun ; that  the  figures  found  iu  Chitllct  and 
Montfaucon  are,  for  the  most  part,  Egyptian  ; that  there 
is  no  kind  of  proof  that  any  of  them  belonged  to  the 
Basilidians;  that  those  which  have  Iao,  Sabaoth,  &e. 
upon  them,  were  the  works  of  professors  of  magic,  who 
were  not  Christians;  and  that  some  of  these  figures 
derived  their  origin  from  the  Simonians  and  Ophites, 
who  inude  no  profession  of  Christianity.} 

It  certainly  appears  to  be  an  error  to  call  every  Gnostic 
gem  an  Abraxas,  or  every  Abraxas  a genuine  Basilidian 
stone.  It  is  probable  that  these  gems  were  used  as  ta- 
lismans. or  amulets,  intended  to  ensure  the  protection  of 
Celestial  Intelligences;  as  such,  other  Gnostics  and  even 
Heathens  may,  particularly  in  a Country  like  Egypt,  so 
noted  for  hieroglyphics,  by  an  impulse  of  superstition, 
have  been  led  to  imitate  these  supposed  preservatives. 
Even  the  orthodox  Christians,  long  after  the  Heresy  of 
Dusilides  had  expired,  still  used  magical  charms  and 
amulets,  ms  the  language  both  of  Fathers  and  Councils 
siifiicieiitly  attests  §§§ 

Montfaucon,  who  has  given  plates  of  a great  number 
of  these  gems,  has  divided  them  into  seven  classes:  the 

• Ue  Anm*  Chuuirtrruu  rt  AnhguA  .ishuh'gnl. 

♦ llCJiput  .Egyptmeut. 

J M'.im  hi  tint, 

$ Gemmi e rt  Sculpt  it riv  Antiques  d'picttr,  SfC. 

Dacty  hot  keen,  ed.  Gronov, 

Gem  me  Antirhe  Fig  irate  da  Domenico  tie  Rossi,  See. 

••  G'mmer  Anhgutr  CrelaUr,  per  B.  Picart. 

ff  Thesaurus  Gemma  ram  Atlrtf entrant  Anttguarum.  CurA  el 
studio  A Hi.  F.  Gori. 

JJ  Matt  am  ()de*ca/ehum,  t.  Thesaur.  Antig.  Gtmmar. 

H Dnctytiotheca  Umt'ersaJit, 

0 1|  Gemma-  Antvj uet  htteratm  a/itegue  rariartt,  mb  A.  P.  H.  Ga- 
Irotti. 

Hht.  da  Gam.  tom.  ii.  p.  52.  IU  dsn  refer*  to  tlw  notices 
of  these  Genu  found  in  the  following  Tract* ; la?  PoU,  iJm'imii  tar  let 
Medailles , Karo ni us,  Anna/es  Ecc/etiatltri,  tom.  ii.  p.  72;  Spouiut, 
Afisce/lanea  Erudster  Anliguitatu  ; lie  La  Chauntc,  Romanum  Museum  ; 
Mol  met.  Cabinet  de  ta  tiddiathegue  de  Sat  ate  Genevieve ; Heger, 
Thesaurus  t/randeborgteus  ; Fabrefli,  latcnptianeM  Antigua,  Jfc.  ; 
Ebertnayer,  The  taunts  Gem  nut  rum  ; Middleton,  Germana  Antig.  Ato- 
ttumeuta.  8fc. 

•••A  *m*H  work  juU  published,  entitled  Kttayon  Amaral  Coins, 
Aleiloh,  and  Gem*,  as  illustrating  the  Progress  of  Christianity  in  the 
Early  Agee,  bjr  Dr.  J,  WaJgh,  contain*  tome  gems  from  tbe  collection 
of  Ixird  Slrangford,  ftc. 

fff  BeUermnn  maintains  that  it  comes  from  the  Coptic,  lh«  ancient 
language  of  Kgypt : tbe  syllable  Sadsch  (which  the  Greeks  were  obliged 
to  convert  into  m;,  or  r*s,  or  *a{,  a*  the  Iasi  letter  of  this  syllable 
could  be  esprested  only  by  X,  2,  or  Z)  signifying  srord,  and  A beak, 
blessed,  hdy.  adorable  ; Abraxas  being,  therefore,  “ the  sabred  word." 
Blunter,  who  also  derive*  it  from  llie  Coptic,  makes  it  signify  “ the  new 
word."  (Matt  Hist.  du  Gnntl.  tom.ii.  p.  50.)  Beausobre  dentes  it  from 
mi(H,  which  he  renders  magniticeui,  and  eithe*  tin,  1 M»e,  I heal, 
or  *»,  signifying  safely  or  health.  {Hut.  de  Munich  torn  il.  p.  55.; 
Wcndclin,  compounding  it  of  the  initials  of  Hebrew  and  of  Greek  words, 
finds  no  difficulty  ia  discovering  in  the  word  both  the  Trinity,  ami  Sal- 
vation by  the  Cross ; two  doctrines,  by  the  way,  which  correspond  not 
with  tbe  notions  of  the  Basilniians.  (.1 0**11  Chijflct,  vol.  vi.) 

*t  I Bcausnbre.  Hitt,  de  Mantch.  tom  ii.  p,  68,  and  I .ard  tier's  Hitt, 
of  Heret.  book  ii.  ch.ii.  sec.  28. 

HI  Thiers,  TraiU  de t Supentthons,  and  Lo  Bruo,  Htstoire  Cf digue 
det  Pratiques  Supers!  it  leuset,  lib.  iii. 


first  contains  such  as  have  at  the  top  the  head  of  a Cock,  Hereto*  • f 
which  is  the  symbol  of  the  Sun ; the  second  cla<t9  such  die  Had 
as  have  the  head  or  body  of  a Lion,  expressive  of 
strength  and  the  vehement  heat  of  the  Sun — on  these  is  j^onlfau. 
often  the  inscription  Mythras;  the  third  class  such  as  con's  claw 
have  the  figure  or  inscription  of  Serapis  ;*  the  fourth  I cation, 
ore  Sphinxes,  Apes,  and  animals  of  that  kind  ; the  fifth 
are  human  figures,  with  the  names  Iao,  Sabaoth,  Adonai, 

&c. ; the  sixth  arc  inscriptions  without  figures  ; the 
seventh  such  as  have  monstrous  forms. 

It  is  possible  that  from  this  expression  Abraxas  may  Abrtcada- 
have  arisen  the  superstitious  use  of  the  word  Abraca- l,ra' 
dubra,  described  by  Serenus  Samonicus.f  (the  preceptor 
of  the  younger  Gordian,)  who  has  been  ranked,  appa- 
rently without  cause,  among  the  followers  of  Basilides. 

Basilides  pretended  that  his  opinions  were  derived 
from  Glaueias,}  the  interpreter  of  St.  Peter,  and  also  ap- 
pealed lo  certain  Prophecies  of  Barcabbas  and  Barcoph 
or  Purchor.§  He  regarded  the  Prophecies  in  the  Old 
Testament  os  being  givcu  by  the  Angel-creators  of  the 
world,  and  the  Law  by  their  chief,  who  brought  the 
Israelites  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, j|  and  through  whose 
Jealousy  and  machinations  Jesus  was  sacrificed.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that,  consistently  with  his  view  of  the 
object  of  Christ’s  mission,  he  could  not  regard  it  as  the 
duty  of  a Christian  to  receive  and  comply  with  the 
Jewish  Scriptures.  The  New  Testament,  however,  he 
appears,  for  the  most  part  at  least,  to  have  admitted.^ 

Besides  composing  Odes,  **  he  wrote  24  Books  of 
Commentaries  upon  the  Gospel, ft  which  Work  is,  pro- 
bably. the  same}}  which  is  called  the  Gospel  of  Basilides, 
mentioned  by  Origcn,§§  AtnbroseJM  and  Jerome ; 

• It  i*,  perhaps.  ia  conievjuence  of  tne  um  of  *uch  amulets,  that 
the  Chrwliaas  of  Egypt  were  sometime*  said  to  have  adored  Setapis: 
ia  the  curinu*  Letter  of  Adrian  found  in  Vopiscu*.  jEgyptum,  gaum 
mihi  laudubas,  St  mane  cansstme,  tot  am  didici  levem,  pendulum,  et 
ad  oauiia  famte  momenta  vuhtantem.  Hh,  gui  Seraptn  itdoat,  Chris- 
tmni  sunt,  detail  tun!  Serapidi,  gui  se  Chruti  episapot  duuat . Xrmo 
tU if  arelu-qpsagogsa  Judarvruv%y  nemo  Sammies,  nemo  Chrulinnomm 
Presbyter  ; non  Mat  Aetna  ti  nu,  sou  Arutpej-,  non  Alyptes.  Ipse  die 
Patriarchs,  cum  jEgyptum  ve*frit,mbts/ns  Serapidem  adorare,aba/ns 
crujditr  Christum  {Fit.  Satsernm.  p.  245.) 

f Af’rtl/enm  magis  e*t,  guod  Grtecit  hemitriitrum 
fnlffatur  verbis,  hoc  metrA  dieere  lingua 
AM  potuere  ulh,  puto,  arc  rohrrre  p armies. 
fate nLis  Charter,  good  dicitur  Abracadabra, 

Strpius  ft  sub  ter  repetis,  sett  detrahe  susnmam, 

Et  magis  algae  magis  derm!  element u jS  juris 
Singula,  gutr  temper  rapies,  el  csrtera  Jtget, 

Donrc  m angustum  t edigatur  liter  a mourn, 

His  lino  nexu  colfam  redimire  memento,  Afc. 

Sereti.  Sam.  de  Medic,  a.  53. 

That»,  ABPACADABPA 
BPACADABPA 
PACADABPA 

acadabpa 

C A DA  HP A 
A DA  B PA 
D A B P A 
A B P A 
B P A 
P A 
A 

J Gem.  Alex.  Strom,  lio.  vil  p.  764. 

& Euteb.  Hitt.  & *r/.  lib.  lv.  e.  7.  Clem.  Strom,  lib.  *i.  p.  641. 
jl  lien.  Ado.Hmr.  lib.  i.  c.  2.1 
g See,  however,  liter  in  Epist.ad  Tit.  in  Proem. 

**  See  Grabe,  Spies/.  Pair.  tom.  ii, 

ft  Agripp.  Castor  ap.  Euteb.  Hut.  Ecct.  lib.  iv.  c.  7 

JJ  IkiatobrV,  Hitt,  de  Man.  tom.  ii.  p.  3, 4. 

H Horn,  in  Luc.  lib.  i. 

Tl  A Prtrf.  m Cumm.  in  f.ue. 
fbul.  its  Mallh. 
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Hittary,  & circumstance  which  proves  that  expositions  on  the 
— » New  Testament  were  written  at  an  early  period,  by 
which  all  attempts  at  alteration  or  corruption  would 
scarcely  have  escaped  being  very  soon  discovered.* 


CARPOCRATES.  . . . Branches  of  Carpocratianum. 

Carpocrates  of  Alexandria.t  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  was  the  founder  of  the  Sect  of 
Carpocralinns.  Like  the  other  Gnostics,  they  held  the 
existence  of  one  Supreme  Principle,  the  Unknown  and 
LTnnamed  Father, J and  the  formation  of  the  visible 
world  and  all  which  is  therein  by  Angels,  much  inferior 
to  the  Father.§ 

Doctrines.  They  regarded  Jesus  Christ  as  having  been  born,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  of  Joseph  and  Mary  ; but 
as  having  excelled  other  men  not  only  by  the  holiness 
and  virtue  of  His  life,  but  by  the  wonderful  firmness  and 
purity  of  His  mind,  which  had  retained  the  remembrance 
of  what  He  had  seen,  in  a pre-existent  state,  with  the 
Father.  They  admitted  that  He  had  been  educated 
among  the  Jews,  but  hod  despised  them,  and  had 
therefore  obtained  the  power  to  surmount  His  suffer- 
ings, and  afterwards  ascended  to  the  Father.||  The 
Monliiv.  Carpocratians  boasted  of  resembling  Christ,  and  even 
allowed,  hypothetically  speaking,  that,  if  any  person 
had  a purer  soul  or  despised,  in  a greater  degree,  the 
things  here  below,  he  might  excel  Him.^  They  had 
pictures  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  and  also  of  Pytha- 
goras, Plato,  Aristotle,  and  other  eminent  men,  whom  they 
are  said  to  hove  honoured  with  superstitious  rites,** 
Carpocrates  maintained  the  notion  of  the  Transmi- 
gration of  the  Soul,  which  must  perform  all  which  it 
was  destined,  before  it  can  obtain  rest.  In  support  of 
bis  doctrine  he  cited  the  words  of  our  Lord,  “Verily, 
thou  shalt  not  depart  hence,  until  thou  hast  paid  the 
uttermost  farthing.” 

But  the  Carpocratians  are  chiefly  stigmatized  on 
account  of  the  consequences  w hich  they  drew  from  their 
Principles.  They  are  charged  with  asserting,  that  there 
was  nothing  good  or  evil  in  itself ; that  the  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong  was  not  real,  but  depended 
merely  on  human  opinion  ;tt  an  assertion  which  appears 
inconsistent  with  their  view  of  the  character  of  Christ, 
and  which  was,  perhaps,  applied  not  to  moral  duties, 
but  to  positive  rites. \\  They  are  also  said  to  have 
taught  the  community  of  women;  a doctrine  which,  toge- 
ther with  their  notions  of  a pre-existent  state,  and  of  Me- 
tempsychosis, may  be  traced  to  Plato,  in  whose  writings 
Carpocrates  and  his  son  Epiplianes  (by  whom  the 
opinions  of  this  Sect  were  much  amplified,  and  to 
whom  extraordinary  honour  was  pBid§§)  were  familiarly 

• Earthier’*  Hitt,  of  He  relict,  p.  123. 

♦ Clem.  Ale*.  Strom,  lib.  iii.  p.  420  Tbeod.  Htrr.  Fob . lib.  i.  c.5. 
Epiphaniu*  calls  him  a Cophaleniaa.  (Hter.  42.  c.  3.) 

x The  ru-ny  iyunrrti  SO  often  mentioned  by  tbc 

Gnostic*,  wm  both  known  in  India  and  Persia,  and  even  reached  the 
\Ve*t,  may  be  inferred  from  Act*,  cb.  *vii.  t.  27. 

$ Epiph.  titer.  27.  c.  II.  Iren.  Ads.  Herr,  lib.  i.  c.  25,  Ac. 

||  Iren.  Ads.  Harr.  lib.  i.  c.  25. 

C IUd. 

*•  7 but.  Comp.  Rncyrioptrtlia,  p.  100. 

♦t  Iren.  Ad v.  titer,  lib  i.  c.25. 

IJ  See  Lord  net's  Hitt,  of  lleret.  p.  136. 

y$  He  wrote  many  Works,  aod  is  said  to  have  been  honoured  after 
his  death  as  a God  at  Sarna,  in  Cephalenia,  the  birth-place  of  his  mo- 
ther. Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  lib.  iii.  p.  423. 


versed.*  Inconsequence  of  these  last  opinions,  they  Heretics  o' 
are  represented  a s having  indulged  ill  the  grossest  •I"'1 
licentiousness,  and  as  having  given  occasion  to  the  ^Century.  ^ 
dreadful  calumniesf  by  which  the  early  Christians  were  “ Y ^ 
assailed.  { 

Epiphanius  says  the  Carpocratians  rejected  the  Old 
Testament.  It  appears  not  certain  that  they  rejected 
any  part  of  the  New. 

The  Antitactics  pretended,  it  is  said,  that  it  was  their  Antiutctic*. 
duty  to  practise  all  which  the  Scriptures  forbid,  in  the 
hope  of  again  attaining  that  stale  of  innocence  and 
bliss  in  which  Man  had  been  originally  placed  by  the 
Perfect  and  Good  Being,  and  from  which  an  evil  and 
envious  creature  had  drawn  him,  by  infusing  into  his 
mind  ideas  of  right  and  wrong;  which  have  attached  the 
feeling  of  shame  to  that  which  nature  itself  inspires,  con- 
nected the  notion  of  crime  with  that  of  happiness,  remorse 
with  pleasure,  and,  by  leaving  man  tormented  by  oppo- 
site impulses — his  propensities  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Law  on  the  other — filled  the  world  with  murmuring,  with 
disorders,  and  with  misery;  such  was  the  flimsy  reasoning 
by  which  these  infatuated  men  endeavoured  to  justify 
their  opposition  to  the  laws  which  regulate  Society.§ 

The  general  term  Gnostics  is  applied  to  all  those  early  Gnostic*. 
Sects  who  pretended  to  possess  a certain  mysterious  gnorn, 
or  higher  degree  of  religious  knowledge,  and  a deeper 
acquaintance  with  the  intellectual  worid  than  other  men. 

But  it  was  claimed,  especially,  by  a branch  of  the  Car- 
pocratians. They  used  several  apocryphal  Works,  among 
others  the  Gospel  of  St.  Philip.  Their  notions,  which 
appear  to  have  been  almost  Pantheistic,  led  to  that  utter 
disregard  of  external  laws,  by  which  they  sank  into  the 
lowest  effeminacy.  They  also  thought  that  alter  death 
the  Soul  passes  through  kingdoms  of  various  Intelli- 
gences, and  that  those  which  have  not  arrived  at  perfect 
gnosis,  full  to  the  lot  of  the  Prince  of  this  world,  who, 
in  the  form  of  & Dragon,  devours  them  and  costs  them 
into  the  material  world:  then  they  are  forced  to  begin 
again,  in  the  shapes  of  various  animals,  their  career  of 
purification.  The  others  pass  into  the  region  of  Sa- 
baoth,  Prince  of  the  World,  bruise  the  Serpent’s  head, 
and  enter  into  the  abode  of  Barbelo.||  who  is  here 
substituted  for  the  Sophia  of  the  Gnostics. 

Among  the  Carpocratian  Heresies  may,  perhaps,  be 
reckoned  the  Adamites  and  the  Prodicians. 

The  Adamite^  (if  such  a Sect  really  existed**)  Adamite*, 
affected  to  imitate  the  primitive  conduct,  even  the 
nudity,  of  man  in  his  state  of  innocence.  At  first, 
perhaps,  irreproachable  in  their  morals,  though  strangely 
misled  by  false  reasoning  and  enthusiasm,  they  were 
naturally  drawn,  by  the  tendency  of  their  principles. 


• Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  lib.  iii.  p.  428. 

f Euseb.  Hitt.  Ecct.  lib.  iv.  c.  7.  Epiph.  Herr.  27,  Ac.  Tbc 
charge  of  promiscuous  lewdnew,  cost  against  the  Christian*,  wu  pro- 
oably  previous  to  the  lime  of  Carpucrates,  who  flourished  under  Hadrian. 
Lanin.  Hitt,  of  tteret.  p.  28. 

| Boyle.  Diet  Hut.  Art.  Cainitet. 

§ Tlieod.  Heer.  Fab.  lib.  I.  c,  16.  Plurjuet,  Diet.  Jet  H/rft.  lib.i. 
p.  42b,  Ac. 

||  Hence  another  Sect  b said  to  have  been  called  Barbeltote*, 
or  Barborites.  On  the  derivation  of  tbe  corrupt  word  Barbelo,  see 
Beauwbre,  Hut.  de  Manieh.  tom.  ii.  p.  327,  The  Pliibioeites,  or 
Phemionites,  were,  also,  ao  obscure  and  depraved  branch  of  Carpo- 
cratians. 

Epiph.  Herr.  52.  See  a curious  passage  from  Evagriui, quoted 
in  1’luquct,  Diet,  dot  Htris.  Art.  Adamitet. 

••  On  Uiis  subject  are  tbc  Dissertation  of  Beausobre  in  the  HdJintk. 
Qermaniq,  tom.  ii.  reprinted  at  the  end  of  I.' Enfant'*  Hutoire  det 
Hamlet. 
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History,  into  corruptions,  alike  dangerous  to  themselves,  and 
ru'mms  to  the  peace  and  regularity  of  Civil  Society.* 
Prodicifcot.  The  Pwdiciant,  or  followers  of  Prodicius,  who  is 
sometimes  called  the  founder  of  the  Adamites,  are 
placed  by  some  writers  amonp  the  Valent  in  ians.  They 
ore  represented  as  having  abandoned  them.selvcs  to  licen- 
tiousness, (though  they  kept  private  their  vicious  prac- 
tices through  fear.)  under  pretence  that  they  were,  by 
nature,  the  children  of  the  Supreme  Deity,  and  privi- 
leged to  live  without  control,  in  whatever  manner  they 
chose.f  They  boasted  of  possessing  certain  secret 
books  of  Zoroaster,;  who  was,  at  that  period,  peculiarly 
venerated  by  Philosophical  Heretics.  They  arc,  more- 
over, said  to  have  denied  the  utility  of  Prayer, § and  the 
necessity  of  Martyrdom.|| 


nws  being  perfect,  end  her  essence  ineffable.  ThiB  ll.reiic.  at 
notion  ol  (he  Supreme  Being  dwelling,  before  the  pro-  ,h*  I,nd 
duction  of  world*,  with  Silence,  was  fismiliar  to  the  c"""'7 
Indians,  the  Persians,  the  Jews,  and  also  to  other 
Gnostic  Sects. 

The  first  manifestation  which  the  Thought  of  the 
Supreme  Being  produced,  was  Intelligence  ; that  is.  in 
the  allegorical  language  of  Valentinus,  Ennoia,  impreg 
nated  by  Bythos,  gave  birth  to  Now,  (Sou*,)  the  only 
Son  (Mot'o-yrpip.J 

iVoir,  is  the  first  of  the  Eons,  the  beginning  of  all 
things,  alone  able  to  comprehend  the  greatness  of  the 
Father.  By  him  the  Divinity  is  revealed  ; without  him 
all  had  remained  concealed  in  the  depths  ot  Bythos. 

With  Non,  (though  lie  was  termed  Monogenes)  was 
Ixim  Truth,  (’AXythoi :)  these  two,  together  with  By- 
Ihos  and  Ennoia,  form  the  first  Tetrad  or  Quaternion, 
the  root  from  which  all  the  remaining  /Eons  are  de» 


VALENTINUS. 


Ditciplft  of  Valmtmu*. 


SECl’NDtJS, 

PTOLEMY, 


MARCUS,  HBRACLEON. 

COLOBARSUS, 


Lttttr  Gnotiic  .Sects. 


SETH  IANS— CA1NITES— OPHITES. 


System  of  Valentinus  was  a native  of  Egypt,  and  flourished  in 
\ aleatiDoi.  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius.  He  is  described  as  a man 
of  eloquence  and  talent,  who  seceded  from  the  Church 
on  being  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  obtaining  a Bi- 
shopric. Valentinus  supposed  a Supreme  Being,  Infi. 

nite  and  Incomprehensible,  dwelling  in  heights  invisible 
and  ineffable,  and,  therefore,  called  Beds.,  the  Depth 
which  the  understanding  cannot  fathom ; the  riganne/i, 
who  hath  always  been,  and  who  will  always  be.  This’ 
is  evidently  the  Unknown  and  Nameless  Father,  (the 
I1«T7P  icy  vaiero.,  the  n.T^p  demedpeero.,)  Eternal  and 
Perfect,  constantly  found  as  the  leading  Principle  in  the 
Gnostic  Systems. 

The  notion  of  Absolute  Creation  being  rejected,  the 
Supreme  Being  was  considered  as  developing  or  send- 
ing forth  what  was  hidden  or  concentrated  in  the  Pie. 
roma.  This  act  produced  certain  Intelligences,  or 
Hypostatical  Manifestations  of  the  Deity,  called  some- 
times Developements,  (AiafcVrir.)  sometimes  Powers, 
(in. d .n,,)  hut  more  commonly  .Eons,  (u’daet.)  Such 
is  the  theory  of  Emanations,  which,  though  adopted  by 
the  UnOBtics  before  Valentinus,  received  from  him  con- 
siderable increase  from  the  fertility  of  his  speculative 
powers.  New  classifications  of  .'Erins,  new  names 
new  associations,  peculiarly  distinguish  his  doctrines  ’ 
The  Supreme  Deity,  or  Dythot,  after  having  spent 
numberless  Ages  in  silent  repose,  resolved  to  reveal 
Himseir,  and  employed,  for  this  purpose.  His  Thoveht, 

( Eveoro,)  who  alone  had  dwelt  with  or  within  Him. 
Ennoia,  w ho  is  not  a manifestation,  but  the  source  of  ali 
manifestation,  is  also  called  X»>.  and  her  happi- 


• The  Tadapias  raiwidi  . deplonble  illustrukia  of  this  remark, 
t Ctfm.  Alexandr.  Strom,  |ib.  Hi.  p.  438. 
t find.  lib.  i.  p.  304. 

$ Ib*d.  |»b.  % ii.  p.  7$2. 

.J  P”L  *■  3 S“  Bisl>°p  k‘7«~  Terrw/am,  a.  161, 

•Jid  b/f-yc/up&iha  p.  B9,  not#.  1 


These  Eons  are  but  the  revealed  forms  of  the  Su- 
preme Being— but  the  names  of  Him  whose  perfections 
no  one  name  can  express.  They  are  in  the  language  of 
Generation,  which  easily  flows  from  that  of  Emanation 
and  which  was  used  not  merely  in  the  Theoguuy  0r  Egypt 
but  also  of  Greece,  some  males,  and  some  females:  the 
first  being  considered  as  the  Active,  the  second  as  the 
Passive  Principles,  united  homogeneously  by  pairs  or 
Syirygies,  ns  the  Bythos  with  the  Ennoia.  From  their 
union  sprang  other  Eons,  who  are  considered  as  their 
image  or  revelation.  The  combination  of  all  these  Eons 
constituted  the  Pleroma,  or  fulness  of  the  attributes  uud 
perfections  of  the  Godhead. 

From  the  abovementioued  Quaternion  (BcOir,  trw., 
how,  and  'AXyfle ,„)  arose  the  following  manifestations' 
from  ho5«  sprang  the  Word  (Ad-, a,)  and  Life,  (Z«».) 
and  from  them  Man  (*Asff/ia>*as)  and  the  Church.  fEv- 
•Aijeto.)  This  second  Tetrad  forms,  with  the  first,  tlie 
Ogdoad. 

From  A»yo»  and  Zu>i)  sprang  ten  more  .Eons : II 
(or,  as  some  read,  another  BvOi,)  and  'A-,ii 
and  ’Esaan.,  Avre^mj,  and  'Hfoer),  ' Asia, rev  and  Slky- 
tpao„,  (another  of  the  name)  and  Ma.apfo 

From  Ad)|»T»i  and  ’EsrAipr/,,  sprang  twelve  -Eons  ■ 
nap««A7„„  ,„d  nforn,  llav,«i,  and  ’EX»i,.  Myrsr.i, 
and  \yanj,  'Also?  (0r  rather  'Xormt)  and  Zveceit, 
EitVysiosnsot  and  Marapidryr,  OeXyvir  and  2o0r'a, 

These  Thirty  Eons  formed  the  Pleroma. 

Without  attempting  to  explain  the  details  of  this 
strange  system,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  the 
above  Deead,  in  a manner,  typically  intimated  the  Di- 
vine attributes:  the  nature  of  Bythos,  which  is  always 
the  same,  neither  impaired  by  age  nor  affected  hv 
change.  The  female  Eons  revealed  their  Condition 
and  Influence — Union,  Pleasure,  Felicity,  Ac.  In  the 
Dridccad  are  marked  those  points  in  the  Divine  Nature 
to  which  the  Valentinian  looks  for  protection : the  Holy 
Ghosh  Hope,  Faith,  Charily,  Intelligence,  Happiness, 
Wisdom,  and  other  jfions,  whose  nature  in  not  evident. 

All  these  Eons,  though  pure  manifestations  of  the 
Deity,  reflecting  some  rays  of  the  Divine  attributes,  were 
unequal,  bordering  on  imperfection,  and  decreasing  in 
knowledge,  in  proportion  us  they  were  removed  from 
me  Deity.  From  thin  gradual  degeneration  ensued  the 
Fall  even  til  the  heavenly  ranks,  a notion  long  known 
in  the  Fast.  I he  Fall  is  thus  imagined  by  Y'alen- 
linus.  The  entire  knowledge  of  Bythos  was  commu- 
nicated only  by  Nov*,  his  only -begotten  Soil.  He  was 
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H»*wy.  desirous  of  imparting  il  to  the  other  .'Eons,  but  was 
prevented  by  £<79,  his  mother.  The  .Eons  then  were 
consumed  with  u secret  desire  of  knowing  the  hidden 
God.  This  desire  was  especially  vehement  in  £ o<pln, 
the  last  of  the  Eons,  who  disdained  her  companion 
OcXfTot,  and  pined-  to  be  united  with  Bythos.  The 
violent  struggles  of  her  passion  to  attain  an  object  in- 
compatible with  her  imperfect  nature,  would  at  length 
have  gradually  annihilated  her,  had  she  not  been  forced 
to  return  to  the  limit?  assigned  her  capacity,  and  thus 
preserved  by  the  Eon  ’(tyo*.  (Limitation,)  who  was 
sent  forth  for  that  express  purpose,  not  having  before 
existed,  while  the  harmony  of  the  Pleroma  was  undis 
turbod.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  mean- 
ing of  a myth,  which  is  so  obviously  intended  to  show, 
that  the  Intelligence,  unchecked  by  its  proper  txuinds 
and  w ill,  which  aspires  to  a degree  of  knowledge  un- 
attainable in  its  actual  state,  wastes  away  with  feverish 
speculation,  loses  itself  in  endless  mazes,  and  would,  at 
length,  fret  its  powers  into  decay  and  destruction. 

To  ' Qpo* , who,  by  casting  out  had  re- 

stored £<i0/u  to  the  Pleroma,  arc  applied  the  names 
‘Opotfa'rf*,  2£t avfibt,  or,  perhaps,  STav/rovy*, 
Arr/jfc?TiJv,  atld  Ka/nritfT^v. 

But  as  (he  passionate  agitations  of  £o0/a  had  troubled 
the  harmony  of  the  Pleroma,  a restoration  was  neces- 
sary: hence  new  existences. 

Ne2k  begot  Christ  (X/>»ffTos)  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
(Hm'p,)  (considered  as  a female  Eon,)  of  which  the 
following  were  the  offices : Christ  explainer)  to  the  Eons 
the  nature  of  the  union  of  the  ditlerent  pairs  in  the  Plc- 
roma,  or  of  the  successive  dovclopemcnts  by  means  of 
which  they  were  enabled  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of 
the  Supreme  Being:  after  this  communication  the  Holy 
Spirit  rendered  them  grateful  and  satisfied  with  the 
instruction  which  they  had  received.  Thus  was  calm 
mid  harmony  restored.  All  the  Eons,  with  mutual  affec- 
tion, resolved  to  glorify  Bythos,  by  contributing  to  form 
a creature  possessing  all  which  is  excellent  in  nature. 
The  fable  of  Pandora  will  naturally  suggest  itself  to 
the  reader.  By  these  joint  contributions  was  produced 
the  Eon  Jesus,  who  contained  in  his  person,  the  seed 
of  Divine  life,  to  be  spread  among  all  existing  beings 
who  were  without  the  Pleroma. 

He  was  also  called  Christ,  as  being  to  tile  inferior 
world  what  Christ  had  been  to  the  Pleroma,  which  may 
he  termed  the  celestial  or  intellectual  world. 

Between  the  higher  or  celestial,  and  the  lower  or  ter- 
restrial world  is  an  intermediate  region,  touching  upon 
the  latter  and  governing  it,  as  itself  is  governed  by 
the  former. 

In  the  vehemence  of  her  desire  to  be  united  with 
Bythos,  Sophia  had  produced  a female  Eon  called 
K<iTfc''ffo^!)<4i,  the  Achuinoth  of  the  Cabala,  who  was  but 
un  alnmion,  an  imperfect  creature,  and  who,  incapable  of 
being  exalted  to  the  Pleroma  by  the  exertion  of  "O pov, 
and  liutvftu,  w as  precipitated  into  C'huos,  or  the 
regions  of  darkness.  In  a degraded  slate  of  chequered 
joys  and  griefs,  she  was  alternately  swayed  by  ditlerent 
emotions ; now  shuddering  at  the  thought  of  falling 
into  annihilation,  now  ravished  by  the  remembrance 
of  the  realms  of  light  from  which  she  had  fallen,  now 
giving  birth  to  various  beings,  or  drawing  out  of  Chaos 
all  living  Souls,  and  among  them  the  Soul  of  the  De- 
miurge, and  all  material  substances.  From  her  tears 
came  the  element  of  water ; from  her  sadness,  opaque 
matter ; Irom  her  smiles,  caused  at  the  remembrance  of 


Christ,  light.  At  length,  in  her  anguish,  she  supplicated  Heretic*  of 
Christ,  who  first  sent  her  Horus,  (*0/w,)  and  afterwards  H«*l 
the  Eon  Jesus,  as  a deliverer.  Century. 

Thrown  into  ecslacy  at  the  appearance  of  Christ  with 
his  a'tcndnnt  Angels,  Sophiu-Aehainolh  produced  three 
different  kinds  of  existences  or  elements — the  material, 
the  animal,  and  the  spiritual.  Out  of  the  animal,  and 
the  Soul  to  which,  during  her  passion,  she  had  given 
birth,  she  formed  the  Demiurge,  who  was  also  called 
wp, 

Assisted  by  Sophia  ami  Jesus,  the  Demiurge  sepa- 
rated the  material  from  the  animul  principle,  which 
were  confounded  in  Chaos,  and  formed  six  regions — the 
imperfect  image  of  the  upper  world — and,  in  order  to 
govern  them,  six  Intelligences,  who,  with  the  Demiurge 
and  his  mother,  were  the  imperfect  image  of  the  Ogdoad 
of  the  Pleroma. 

The  Demiurge  would  have  formed  man  after  his 
image,  so  that  he  would  have  possessed  only  the  ma- 
terial principle:  but  without  his  knowledge,  and  through 
the  unperceived  communication  of  Sophia,  he  imparted 
a portion  of  divine  light  to  Man  ; and  thus  the  creature, 
displaying  a degree  of  superiority  to  the  inferior  creation, 
surprised  the  Creator.  Ilis  jealousy  was,  consequently, 
excited.  In  unison  with  the  six  Spirits  he  forbade 
Man  to  taste  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil ; and,  on  the  transgression  of  this  order,  he  cast 
Man  out  from  the  aerial  region  of  Paradise  into  this 
gross  und  material  world,  where  his  Soul  is  clothed 
with  corporeal  covering,  by  which  its  energies  ore 
cramped  and  debilitated,  and  subjected  to  the  influence 
of  material  Spirits,  which  fill  it  with  evil  desires.  The 
degeneracy  of  the  Soul  would  then  have  been  in  danger 
of  increase,  but  that  Sophia — the  * light  of  the  world,’ 
the  ‘salt  of  the  earth,’ — enlightens  and  fortifies  it  by 
tome  secret  invisible  power.  Those  who  follow  her 
impulse,  bv  combating  evil  and  the  powers  of  matter, 
strengthen  the  seeds  of  divine  life,  which  she  was  in- 
strumental in  imparting,  ami  then  become  truly  * the 
Spiritual,’ — they  reveal  God  even  in  this  lower  world, — 
to  which  the  Saviour  will  eome  to  deliver  whatever 
is  found  to  correspond  with  the  spirituality  of  his 
nature. 

Valentinus  divided  Man  as  well  as  substances  into  Triple  di 
three  different  classes  : the  spiritual,  (or  pneumatic,) 
the  material,  (hylic,)  and  the  animal,  (psychichul.)  ma"  m 
The  spiritual  are  they  who,  having  the  seeds  of  divine 
life,  display  it  in  this  world  ; the  muterial  or  carnal,  they 
who  are  blindly  carried  away  by  the  passions  excited  by 
the  matter,  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  the  Spirits 
which  govern  it;  the  animal,  they  who  fluctuate,  uncer- 
tainly, between  these  two  classes.  The  material  ore 
represented  by  Cain,  the  animal  by  Abel,  the  spiritual 
by  Seth.  The  material  are  doomed  to  certain  perdition, 
and  the  spiritual  to  certain  salvation.  The  future  state 
of  the  animal  is  uncertain  : it  w ill  depend  on  the  greater 
degree  of  inclination  which  they  may  have  shown  either 
lor  the  material  or  for  the  spiritual  : by  assuming  the 
Spirit,  the  vesture  of  incorruptibility,  they  may  become 
immortal ; but  not  having  the  higher  capacities  or  in- 
tuition of  Truth,  which  distinguish  the  spiritual,  they 
cannot  comprehend  divine  points : they  have  not  faith, 
cannot  obtain  faith  but  through  the  miracles,  and,  even 
with  this  extraordinary  aid,  they  cannot  raise  themselves 
higher  than  the  empire  of  the  Demiurge,  a middle 
region  between  the  celestial  and  terrestrial  worlds,  which 
is  much  below  felicity.  Whereas  the  spiritual  will  in 
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History.  time  arrive  to  so  high  a degree  of  perfection,  as  to  be 
able  to  cast  away  the  Animal  Principle  which  is  the  only 
present  vehicle  of  intelligence.  For  the  ♦t'X?  was  l°nff 
regarded  as  a kind  of  element  in  which  the  llrtvpa  re* 
sided.  And  hence  the  Valentinians  rejected  the  testi- 
mony of  the  senses,  which  they  referred  to  the  Animal 
portion  in  Human  Nature,  ami  explained  the  five  foolish 
Virgins  in  the  Parable  to  mean  the  five  senses  in  Man. 
In  applying  this  triple  division,  Valentinus  considered 
the  Christians  as  Spiritual,  and  ranged  the  Jews  under 
the  Demiurge,  who  was  Animal,  and  the  Heathens  under 
Matter,  or  Satan,  that  is,  the  progeny  of  Matter  resist- 
ing the  creative  act  of  the  Divinity  He  allowed,  how- 
ever, that  there  were  individual  exceptions  to  this  gene- 
ral classification ; the  spiritual,  who  compose  the  new 
Church,  having  existed  in  all  nations. 

And  here  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Valentinus 
admitted  not  the  theory  of  preceding  Gnostics,  who 
regarded  Satan  as  a Fallen  Angel,  or  an  eternal  Prin- 
ciple of  Evil.  Ilis  notions  approach  nearer  to  the  Greek 
Philosophy  on  the  subject  of  Matter,  which  he  considered 
as  shapeless  ami  dead,  unsubstantial  and  void,  mere 
darkness,  the  shadow  of  reality,  (**»«  rov  ©*>vo*,)  which 
resisting  the  pervading  Principle  of  divine  late,  has 
within  itself  a mode  of  being  productive  of  Evil. 

As  a redemption  hud  in  a manner  been  necessary 
in  the  Superior  Worlds,  in  consequence  of  their  fall, 
it  was  especially  necessary  in  the  Lower  Regions,  in 
consequence  of  their  deep  degeneracy.  In  each  of  the 
worlds  inhabited  by  Intelligences,  there  was  a peculiar 
redemption  effected  by  the  first  of  the  Spirits  of  each 
class,  imitating  the  Supreme  Saviour. 

The  Demiurge,  who  was  himself  merely  Psychichal, 
had  promised  those  over  whom  he  ruled  a Deliverer, 
but  only  one  of  an  animal  nature,  according  to  his 
conceptions  and  power.  Ignorant  of  his  origin,  and  of 
the  Plcromu.  the  Demiurge  was  in  some  respects  even 
more  ignorant  than  his  creature  Satan,  the4* Spirit  of 
wickedness.”  He  knew  neither  the  true  method  of 
redemption,  nor  the  true  nature  of  the  Redeemer. 

The  Redeemer  was  the  .Eon  Jesus,  an  image  of  the 
Superior  Christ;  according  to  his  ideas,  was  the  world 
formed ; by  his  means  were  such  of  his  inhabitants,  as 
were  susceptible  of  elevation  into  the  Pleroma,  redeemed. 
Composed  of  the  Spiritual  Principle,  derived  from  Sophia 
Achamolh,  and  the  Animal  Principle,  drawn  from  the 
Demiurge,  he  had  also  a corporeal  form,  made  with 
exquisite  skill,  and  the  Superior  Christ,  (who  has 
been  above  described  as  formed  out  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  .Eons,)  descended  upon  him  in  the  shape  of 
a dove  at  his  Buptism.  He  had  nothing  material,  having 
passed  through  the  body  of  the  Virgin  merely  as  water 
through  a canal.  The  Carnal  and  Animal  Christ  alone 
was  crucified ; the  Saviour  quitted  him  when  he  was 
examined  hy  Pilate. 

It  was  during  this  union  with  the  Superior  Christ, 
that  Jesus  performed  the  most  important  part  of  His 
mission  : before  that  period,  lie  was  chiefly  distinguished 
by  His  moral  life,  enabled,  in  consequence  of  the  nature 
of  His  body,  to  engage  in  the  common  actions  of  men, 
without  sharing  their  earthly  affections. 

Such  as  were  only  of  an  Animal  nature  received  the 
assistance  only  of  the  Animal  Saviour,  after  his  separa- 
tion from  Christ,  ilia  crucifixion,  the  image  of  the  act 
of  redemption  in  the  higher  world,  brought  back  Animal 
Man  into  the  limits  of  his  nature,  (for  the  word  trravpot 
may  also  be  considered  as  a bound  or  fence ;)  and  enabled 
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the  Psychical  Principle,  by  successful  struggles,  utterly  Heretics  of 
to  destroy  the  Hylic  Principle,  which  destruction  is  the  I1®* 
ultimate  end  in  the  present  constitution  of  things.  Century.  ^ 

The  Saviour,  on  the  point  of  death,  still  recommended 
the  Anitnul  seed,  which  He  had  received  from  his 
mother,  that  it  might  pass  beyond  the  kingdom  of  the 
Demiurge,  and  rise  with  the  Spiritual  into  the  realms 
of  the  Superior  Saviour.  The  Animal  Saviour  carried 
what  remained  after  the  separation  of  the  Pneumatic 
Principle  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge,  who, 
cheerfully  acknowledging  the  superior  revelation  of  the 
Saviour,  transmitted  to  him  the  sovereignty.  To  this 
state  the  Psychical  beings  may  be  admitted. 

The  union  of  the  Spiritual  with  the  Superior  Christ, 
typified  by  his  union  with  Jesus  at  the  Baptism,  will 
purge  the  Soul,  so  thut  it  may  overcome  the  Evil  Spirits 
which  lay  strong  siege  against  it.  “ For  the  heart,’ 
says  Valentinus,  “ which  is  not  purified  from  the  Evil 
Spirits  that  fix  within  it  their  impure  abode,  inuy  be 
compared  to  an  inn,  which  men,  regardless  of  property 
not  their  own,  disorder  and  defile.  But  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  an  object  of  some  one's  care,  as  soon  as  the 
Good  Being  visits  and  sanctifies  it,  then  shines  it  forth 
with  the  brilliancy  of  a pure  light — then  truly  is  it  said 
of  the  person  who  possesses  such  a heart,  that  he  shall 
see  God.”  In  another  place,  after  having  addressed 
the  Spiritual,  “ the  immortal  from  the  beginning,”  " the 
children  of  life  eternal,”  he  adds,  " If  you  dissolve  the 
material  world  without  suffering  yourselves  to  he  dis- 
solved by  it,  you  are  masters  of  the  creation,  and  you 
rule  over  all  which  is  formed  but  to  perish.”  For  it 
was  the  opinion  of  Valentinus,  that  the  present  state  of 
things  would  cease  when  the  end  of  redemption  was 
fully  attained.  Then  will  the  lire,  which  is  spread  or 
concealed  in  the  world,  burst  forth  from  all  quarters, 
destroy  the  very  dross  of  matter,  the  last  seat  of  Evil. 

And  at  this  final  consummation,  Sophia  Achamoth, 
the  bride  of  the  .Eon  Jesus,  will  be  received  into  the  Plc- 
roma,  together  with  the  Spirits,  who  then  arrived  at  matu- 
rity, will  enjoy  the  delights  of  an  intimate  union  with 
their  fond  companions.  This  is  the  ’Avafiwflit,  cele- 
brated by  many  Gnostics. 

The  Animal  men,  being  satisfied  with  the  middle 
region,  between  the  Pleroma  and  this  world,  which  they 
will  share  with  the  Demiurge,  the  felicity  of  divine  life, 
issuing  from  Bythos,  the  fountain  of  all  things,  will  flow 
into  every  degree  of  existence. 

Such  was,  as  far  as  can  now  be  discovered,  the  fan- 
ciful system  by  which  Valentinus  chiefly  intended  to 
explain  the  Origin  of  Evil ; for  this  question,  it  should 
be  remembered,  was  the  great  source  of  Heresy  in  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Church. 

The  Sect  of  Valentinus  obtained  great  celebrity.  It 
was  very  widely  spread,  and  was,  according  to  Ter- 
tullian,  numerous  among  the  Gnostics.  But  his  fol- 
lowers introduced  considerable  alterations  into  the  sys- 
tems of  their  master ; a circumstance  which  has  proba- 
bly, in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  been  productive  of 
much  confusion. 

Valentinus  perverted  the  Sacred  Scriptures  by  inter- 
pretation. but  avoided  mutilating  them.  The  Works  of 
Valentinus  are  lost : but  wc  have  still  fragments  of  his 
Letters , Treatise* , and  Homilies.  The  above  sketch  ol 
his  system  is  chiefly  taken  from  Irenams.*  It  has  also 
been  incidentally  described  by  Clemens  Alexandnnus;t 

• Adv . Hot.  lib.  i. 

f Strom,  and  ErctrpSa  TheoJoti,  afBted  to  bo  work*. 
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History,  and  Origen,*  Theodoret,f  and  Eplphanius,  J furnish 
us  with  some  additional  information.  The  brief  account 
of  Tertullian  is  little  more  than  a translation  of  the 
first  Boole  of  Irensus  against  the  Gnostics ; he  may 
have  seen  the  Treatise  of  Valentinus  entitled  Sophia  .*§ 
but  his  anti-oriental  spirit  made  him  but  an  indifferent 
expositor  of  Heresies,  which  he  appears  not  to  have 
taken  sufficient  pains  to  understand. 

Follower*.  The  nHjgt  noted  disriples  and  successors  who  altered 
the  system  of  Valentinus,  were,  Secundus,  Ptolemy, 
Marcus,  Colobarsus,  Heracleon,  to  whom  may  be  added, 
Theotimus  and  Alexander.  Axionicus  alone  adhered 
faithfully  to  the  theories  of  Valentinus. 

Seoul dui.  Secundus  (from  whom  the  Secundiana  received  their 

name)  is  said  to  have  acquired  great  reputation.  He 
divided  the  first  Ogdoad  of  the  JPIeroma  into  two  Te- 
trads, the  right  and  the  left,  or  light  and  darkneu. 
God,  though  himself  was  above  all  Evil,  no  sooner 
began  his  developeracnts,  than  the  germ  of  difference 
between  Good  and  Evil  manifested  themselves.  This  de- 
viation from  the  system  of  Valentinus,  and  approxima- 
tion to  the  ancient  notions  of  the  East,  contributed  to 
the  increase  of  the  Sect  of  the  Secundiana,  and  were  the 

Isidore.  means  of  bringing  over  Isidore,  the  sou  of  Basilides, 

Epiphtne*.  and  Epiphanex,  the  son  of  Carpocrates. 

Ptolemy.  Ptolemy  founded  the  second  branch  of  the  Valenti- 
nians.  He  had  different  notions  respecting  the  number 
and  nature  of  the  /Eons.  His  opinions  tnay  be  learnt 
from  the  very  curious  Letter , preserved  by  Epiphanius, 
which  he  addressed  to  an  orthodox  female,  called  Flora, 
with  a view  to  convince  her  of  the  truth  of  his  system. 
On  the  subject  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  argues  that 
the  Mosaic  Law  is  too  full  of  imperfections  to  have 
proceeded  from  the  Perfect  Deity ; and  yet  contains  too 
many  points  of  excellence,  too  many  prohibitions  against 
wickedness,  to  have  been  the  work  of  an  Evil  Being. 
The  same  argument  he  applies  to  the  inferior  creation, 
which  evinces  too  many  defects  to  have  proceeded  from 
the  Unknown  Father,  and  too  many  marks  of  wisdom 
to  have  arisen  from  the  Principle  of  Evil.  Consequently, 
both  the  Law  and  the  Creation,  being  of  mixed  Good 
and  Evil,  arose  from  the  Demiurge,  who  is  himself  a 
Being  of  a middle  nature. 

In  the  Laws  of  the  Pentateuch  (which  is  not  perfect) 
must  still  be  distinguished  what  proceeded  from  the 
Demiurge,  what  was  given  by  Moses,  and  what  was 
subsequently  added  by  the  Ancients.  The  part  which 
came  from  Moses  is  not  contrary  to  that  of  the  Demi- 
urge, but  it  was  drawn  from  the  reluctant  legislator  in 
consequence  of  the  hardness  of  heart  of  the  Jews ; that 
part  which  was  added  by  the  Ancients,  is  that  which 
is  often  censured  by  Jesus  Christ.  Again,  the  Law  of 
the  Demiurge  admits  of  a triple  division ; the  first 
consists  of  those  pure  laws  of  unmixed  Good  which 
Jesus  Christ  came  to  accomplish  ; the  second  are  those 
mixed  with  Evil,  for  instance,  that  of  retaliation,  which 
He  came  to  abolish  by  the  substitution  of  better  pre- 
cepts ; the  third  are  those  which,  being  merely  typical, 
have  been  converted  from  things  sensible  into  things 
Spiritual ; such  are  Sacrifices,  Fasts,  the  Passover,  Cir- 
cumcision, and  other  rites,  which,  being  symbolical,  have 


• C.  Celt,  tnd  De  Princ\p. 
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been  succeeded  by  the  true  worship  of  the  heart,  by  Hemic*  o( 
mental  abstinence  from  Evil,  by  the  sacrifice  of  love  for  thellml 
God  and  of  charity  for  Man.  renairy.^ 

Marcus,  another  disciple,  founded  the  Sect  of  Mar- 
roiiaiit.  He  is  accused  of  Magic ; an  accusation  very  Marcus, 
common  against  Heretics,  and,  doubtless,  often  pro- 
ceeding from  want  of  sufficient  acquaintance  with  what 
might  be  private  in  their  ceremonies,  or  obscure  in  their 
doctrine.  If  the  instances  given  of  his  arts  are  correct, 
he  must  be  considered  as  having  resorted  to  a kind  of 
legerdemain  for  purposes  of  imposture.  His  chief 
refinement  on  the  system  of  Valentinus  consisted  in 
adding  to  it  some  Cabalistic  notions.  He  attached 
great  mystery  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  without 
which  Truth  could  not  be  discovered,  and  in  which  it* 
whole  Perfection  resided.  Jesus,  according  to  his  idea, 
was  said  to  be  Alpha  and  Beta,  because  He  had  in  him 
all  numbers.  He  maintained  that  when  the  Father 
wished  to  manifest  himself,  he  produced  by  the  word  of 
his  mouth  the  Logos,  who  contained  the  whole  Pleroma 
of  .•Eons,  that  is,  all  the  attributes  of  God,  which  .Eons 
or  attributes,  were  thus  displayed.  When  the  Supreme 
Being  pronounced  the  first  word,  it  was  a syllable  of 
four  letters,  which  became  four  Beings,  who  formed  the 
first  Tetrad  ; the  second  word  consisted  of  four  letters, 
and  formed  the  second  Tetrad  ; both  Tetrads  corre- 
sponding to  the  Ogdoad  of  Valentinus  ; the  third  word 
consisted  of  ten,  and  the  fourth  of  twelve  letters,  which, 
forming  the  Decad  and  Dodecad,  completed  the  Ple- 
roma. But  these  Thirty  Along  of  the  Pleroma  were 
not  the  only  Spirits  formed  by  this  method.  Each  of 
the  letters  which  produce  them  contains  a number  of 
letters  in  itself;  for  instance,  the  letter  della  contains 
five,  f,  X,  t,  a,  and  each  of  these  contains  muny  others, 
so  that  it  alone  contains  an  immense  series.  The  reader 
will,  doubtless,  be  satisfied  with  this  short  specimen. 

Colobarsus,  the  coadjutor  of  Marcus,  afterwards  sepa-  Colobanu* 
rated  from  him.  His  alteration  consisted  chiefly  in 
presenting  a new  iEogony  and  a new  Christogony. 

Heracleon  was  one  of  the  most  learned  and  cele-  Heracleoo. 
hrated  of  the  Valentinians.  He  appeals  not  to  Apo- 
cryphal writings,  which,  though  commonly  used  by  the 
Gnostics,  may  have  tended,  from  their  multiplicity  and 
from  their  evident  inferiority  to  the  Canonical  Works, 
rather  to  impede  than  to  advauce  the  progress  of 
Heresy.  He  applied  himself  to  writing  Commentariea 
on  several  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  more  especially 
of  St.  John ; and  instead  of  attaching  himself  to  the 
doctrinal  parts,  or  iEogony,  of  the  Valentinian  system, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  more  practical  details. 

Some  fragments  of  these  Commentariea  remain.  We 
give  the  substance  of  his  remarks  on  St.  Luke, 
ch.  xii.  v.  8.  11,  12,  which  appears  worthy  or  being 
transcribed,  if  it  were  only  on  account  of  the  His- 
torical information  it  contains : — “ There  is  one  con- 
fession by  faith  and  manner  of  life,  and  another 
confession  by  word  of  mouth.  The  latter,  which 
is  made  before  persons  in  power,  is  considered  by 
many  as  the  only  one  necessary.  But  this  opinion 
is  erroneous.  For  it  may  be  made  even  by  hypocrites. 

And  besides  it  cannot  be  universally  applied  * for  not 
all  who  are  saved,  have  made  this  confession,  and, 
in  consequence,  suffered  martyrdom : for  instance, 

Matthew,  Philip,  Thomas.  Levi,*  and  many  others. 


• Levi  meiit*  Leblwu*.  whn  is  al<n  called  or  'niadilcMt. 
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History.  There  is,  then,  a general  and  a particular  confession. 
*v**-''  The  first  is  mode  by  works  and  actions,  agreeable  to 
right  faith : the  second,  which  is  made  before  authori- 
ties, will  ensue,  if  occasion  should  so  require,  for,  be- 
yond a doubt,  that  man  will  make  a true  confession  in 
words,  who  hath  before  made  it  in  the  tenour  of  his 
actions.** 

JUrrurts.  Among  the  Valentinian  chiefs  are  Florinus,  who 
founded  the  Florinians,  and  others.  After  the  time  of 
these  more  eminent  disciples,  the  Schools  of  the  Valen- 
tinians,  so  tinned,  (more  especially  the  Marcosian,)  fell 
into  demoralization  and  decay.  In  the  Vth  century 
they  had  become  obscure.  The  fatal  notion  that  the 
Spiritual,  exalted  above  positive  laws,  were  incapable  of 
corruption,  naturally  led,  at  least  among  the  mass  of  fol- 
lowers, to  those  deplorable  results,  which  were,  perhaps, 
not  anticipated  by  the  first  or  more  enlightened  teachers, 
and  which  BfTord  a very  useful  lesson  to  the  Philosophic 
observer  of  the  History  of  die  Human  Mind.  Supposed 
internal  excellence  was  said  to  exempt  the  possessor 
from  strict  attention  to  external  conduct.  Intellectual 
speculations  degenerated  into  sensual  debasement. 
The  infatuated  Mystic  imagined  that  his  superior  Spiri- 
tuality was  as  little  affected  by  these  acts  of  indulgence 
as  the  nature  of  precious  metals  is  altered  by  the  gross 
matter  in  which  they  happen  to  lie.  The  scrupulous 
Christian,  who  spent  his  life  in  the  practice  of  moral 
duties,  and  exposed  his  person  to  the  fury  of  perse- 
cutors, was  regarded  as  an  ignorant  and  narrow-minded 
man,  doomed  to  toil  for  his  salvation,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  who,  suddenly  raised  by  a mysterious  Science 
to  perfection,  imagined  themselves  the  very  seeds  of 
Election  !t  When  they  were  in  dunger  of  judg- 
ment, the  power  of  Sophia  Achamoth  would  cover 
the  redeemed  with  the  armour  of  Orcua,  and,  becom- 
ing invisible,  they  would  escape  the  )iower  of  the  De- 
miurge. At  the  same  time  we  cannot  but  repeal  the  re- 
mark, which  we  have  thought  it  aduty  due  to  truth  so  often 
to  make,  that  the  accounts  of  the  ancient  Fathers  must 
be  cautiously  received ; that  the  general  state  of  a Sect 
must  not  be  judged  of  by  some  individual  instances  ; 
that  consequences,  however  strictly  deducible  from  cer- 
tain doctrines,  are  not  to  be  urged,  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  these  consequences  were  actually  deduced 
by  those  who  held  the  doctrines ; and  that  the  alarm 
excited  by  these,  either  real  or  supposed  consequences, 
must  often  have  concurred  with  want  of  opportunity,  at 
a moment  of  extreme  danger  from  enemies  without  and 
within,  and  with  the  fearof contracting  impurity  by  reading 
impious  Works,*  to  check  the  desire  of  minutely  explain- 
ing, or  candidly  weighing,  the  numerous  obscure  and 
diversified  systems  of  the  ancient  Gnostics. § 


A succinct  view  of  some  less  considerable  Gnostic 


•offered  death,  are  not  correct.  For  further  information,  see  Lardoer, 
Hat.  of  Here*  hook  ii.  ch.  viii. 

• .Ip.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  iv,  p.  502. 

f In  drawing  up  this  account,  «c  have  been  guided  by  Bishop 
Kaye  on  Terltdha*,  p.  510-521  ; and  especially  by  Matter,  Hat.  du 
Gnoet.  vol.  ii.  p.  101-177. 

X That  this  (ear  deterred  many  Christians  from  reading  the  works 
of  the  Heretics  appears  from  Kuitb,  Hat.  Krc/n.  lib.  vfi.  r.  7. 

$ There  is  a Work  by  Bishop  Hooper,  (of  Bath  and  Wells,)  Dt 
Fa/e*/mm*nririft  cMpecfawr  ymiw*  ttluaorigo  ex  Jipypttat 4 

T/leotogH  dedmcitur. 


Sects  may  be  requisite  to  complete  our  sketch  of  the  Heretic*  of 
early  Heresies.  the  Und 

The  error  of  the  SHhiana*  is  grounded  on  an  alle-  ^“tnry. 
gorical  explanation  of  the  first  part  of  Genmt,  which 
they  regarded  as  containing  not  an  Historical  narrative,  ,“,t‘ 
but  a series  of  Myths.  According  to  their  notion, 
there  were  from  the  beginning  two  sorts  of  men  ; the 
Material,  created  by  Evil  Genii;  and  the  Animal, 
created  by  the  Demiurge.  Abel,  the  representative  of 
the  Animal  race,  having  through  his  weakness  been 
overcome  by  Cain,  the  representative  of  the  Material 
race,  Sophia  substituted  Seth,  to  whom  she  imparted 
the  additional  aid  of  the  Spiritual  Principle.  The  de- 
scendants of  Seih  formed  a family  of  Spiritual  Per- 
sons.f  who  struggled  against  the  Angels  of  Darkness. 

When  Sophia  resolved  to  destroy  the  wicked  by  the 
Deluge,  this  family  escaped,  but  among  them  Ham, 
who  was  of  the  other  race,  contrived,  by  means  of  the 
Evil  Angels,  to  enter  clandestinely  into  the  ark.  Hence 
was  the  vigilance  of  Sophia  increased,  and,  at  the  crisis 
of  the  greatest  danger,  she  sent  to  save  the  human 
race  Seth,  in  the  person  of  JesuB  Christ,*  the  type  of 
the  Spiritual.  The  Sethians,  it  may  be  remarked,  were 
not  anti-judaical,  as  were  many  of* the  Gnostics.  They 
acknowledged  the  holiness  of  the  Patriarchs  and  the 
Prophets.  They  thought,  as  many  Gnostics,  that  Christ 
descended  into  Jesus  at  His  Baptism,  and  left  Him  when 
He  was  led  away  to  be  crucified.  They  had  many 
apocryphal  Books,  such  as  Seven  Books  of  Seth,  Ac. 

The  CainiUs,  (if  the  accounts  of  them  are  correct,  Cainite*. 
and  any  Sect  realty  assumed  that  name,)  on  the  con-  • 
trary,  extolled  Cain,  regarding  him  as  a superior 
Power.  They  are  also  said  to  have  paid  divine  ho- 
nours to  Judas,  and  also  to  Korah,  Dathan,  Abiram,  and 
the  people  of  Sodom.  They  appear,  in  short,  not  only 
to  have  regarded  as  superior  men,  all  those  who  are 
represented  as  enemies  by  the  writers  of  the  God  of  the 
Old  Testament ; but  also  to  have  considered  the  Books 
of  the  New  Testament  as  Works  written  by  persons, 
who  had  been  deceived  in  their  opinions,  by  their 
attachment  to  Judaism.  Judas  was  their  only  Spi- 
ritual Apostle,  the  only  one  who  understood  the  Gnosis. 

He  alone  knew  that  by  the  death  of  the  Saviour,  the 
Empire  of  Jaldabaoth  would  be  destroyed,  and  it 
was  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  that  he  betrayed  Him. 

To  him  we  owe,  in  a manner,  our  salvation,  and  the 
knowledge  which  we  have  attained  by  it.  In  defence 
of  these  notions  they  referred  to  the  Gospel  of  Judas, 
which,  with  other  upocryphal  Books,  they  had  in  use. 

They  also  appealed  to  a Work,  which  they  pretended  to 
have  been  written  by  St.  Paul  after  his  ascension  to  the 
Third  Heaven. § 

Nor  is  their  conduct  represented  in  a more  favour- 
able light  than  their  principles.  Desirous  of  showing 
their  contempt  for  the  Judatcal  laws,  and  in  mockery  of 
the  Evil  Angela,  they  arc  said  to  have  abandoned  them- 
selves to  the  lowest  sensuality.  Thus  the  same  principle 
which  led  one  party  to  the  most  rigid  continence,  was 


* On  the  subject  of  the  Serbians  Iren .Ado.  Herr,  lib.  i.  e.  31, 
Kpipb.  Herr.  39.  Theod.  War.  Fob.  lib.  i. 

t See  Genesis,  ch.  iti.  v.  15;  ch.iv.  t.  26,26.  la  Numbers, 
eh.  xxiv.  v.  17,  (where,  instead  of  “ destroy,"  some  translate  “ rule 
over,”)  the  expression  * children  of  Seth,**  ba*  been  interpreted  to 
mean  “ the  Church,  or  the  Faithful." 

I Possibly  they  only  thought  that  Jesui  waa  descended  from  Seth, 
See  l^irdner,  Hat.  of  Hcret.  Art.  Setkuau. 

$ Sec  2 Corinth,  ch.  xii.  v.  4. 
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History.  pleaded  by  another  (so  full  of  contrarieties  is  Man)  as 
/ a defence  of  the  most  unrestrained  licentiousness. 

The  Scthians  and  the  Canutes,  may,  perhaps,  be 
Ophite*.  considered  as  branches  of  the  Ophite a,  (so  called  from 
off) ix,  a serpent.) — the  most  remarkable  of  the  Gnostic 
Sects  after  the  Valcntiniuns,  from  whom  they  appear 
to  have  separated,  though  their  existence  has  been 
traced  to  a much  higher  period. 

They  agreed  with  the  Gnostic  theories  in  many 
points : they  regarded  the  Old  Testament  as  being 
inspired  by  un  inferior  God,  and  containing  hut  few 
revelations  of  Sophia;  and  the  New  Testament  us 
containing  the  opinions  of  our  Saviour,  mutilated  by 
his  disciples. 

The  Ophites  hod  their  peculiar  theory  of  iEous, 
which  was  more  simple  than  that  of  the  Valenti uiam. 
They  had  their  notion  of  the  formation  of  the  World 
against  the  will  of  God  ; of  the  Chiefs  of  the  Seven 
Planets  presiding  over  the  World  ; and  the  union  of 
Christ  with  the  man  Jesus,  and  His  mission  to  destroy 
the  Empire  of  the  Demiurge ; but  our  limits  prevent 
us  from  giving  minute  details  of  such  Sects  as  have 
exerted  but  little  influence  on  the  opinions  of  man  in 
their  own  or  succeeding  Ages. 

The  point  in  which  the  Ophites  are  most  remarkable,  is 
the  honour  which  they  paid  to  the  Serpent,  in  the 
belief  that  it  was  under  the  figure  of  that  animal  that 
Wisdom  hud  revealed  herself  to  mankind.  This  belief 
was  founded  on  the  narrative  in  Generis*  that  the  Ser- 
pent had  made  Adam  and  Eve  acquainted  with  the 
taste  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil, 
and  therefore  had  effected  the  greatest  services.  The 
Ophites,  however,  were  much  divided  on  tins  subject. 
Some  thought  that  the  Genius  Ophis,  after  huving  thus 
advised  and  enlightened  Man,  was  precipitated,  as  well 
as  Man,  into  a material  body  by  the  exasperated 
Demiurge  Juldahaoih;  hence  Ophis  was  converted 
from  the  friend  into  an  enemy  and  seducer  of  the 
Human  race,  on  whose  account  he  had  fallen  Others 
considered  him  as  having  continued  to  be  the  faith- 
ful Genius  of  Sophia;  with  whom  he  was  sometimes 
confounded.  With  him  also  the  Saviour  was  some- 
times identified,  in  defence  of  which  they  appealed 
to  the  passage  where  Christ  is  compared  in  liis 
Crucifixion  to  the  tilling  up  of  the  Brazen  Serpent 
by  Moses  in  the  Wilderness.*  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  notion  is  of  Jewish  origin,  though  afterwards 
it  was  possibly  connected  with  the  theories  of  the 
Egyptians  respecting  the  God  Cneph,  or  Agathodemoti. 
And  the  Phuenicians,  it  may  be  remarked,  considered 
the  Serpent  as  the  most  pneumatic  of  all  reptiles.  For 
the  rapidity  and  vigour  of  its  movements,  the  variety  and 


• And  a»  Mote*  lifted  up  the  aernent  in  the  wPderoe**.  even  so 
mutt  the  Son  of  Msn  be  lifted  up:  that  vhcmrtr  believeth  in  him 
■liould  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life.”  (John,  ch.  iii.  v.  14,  |/J.) 
The  nasfcqje,  there  alluded  to  is  in  Number*,  eh.  xxi.  v.  S,  9. 
'•  Ana  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Make  thee  a fiery  serpent,  amt  ret 
it  upon  a pole  : and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  every  one  that  is  bitten, 
when  he  looketh  upon  it,  shall  live.  And  Moses  made  a serpent  of 
brass,  and  put  It  upon  a pole  *,  and  it  came  to  pass,  that  if  a serpent 
had  bitten  any  man,  when  he  beheld  the  serpent  of  brass  he  lived." 
The  Serpent  appear*  frequently  in  the  superstition*  im!  customs  of  (he 
Egyptians.  (See  Sir  John  Marahsm,  Chronic.)  The  Israelite*,  as  it  ap- 

pears from  1 Kinf*  ch.  rviii.  *.  4.  “ burnt  incense"  to  it  all  the  day>  or 
Hezekiah.  Ailiu*  Lampridius  inform*  u*,  that  Heliogabalos  “ kept 
at  Ron  e,  Serpents  which  were  called  Aq-athodemnnrs,  Good  De- 
mon*, by  the  Egyptians."  See  also  the  Gems  luring  Serpents  in 
ftloatfauroa. 


flcxibleness  of  its  attitudes,  together  with  its  longevity.  Heretics  nf 
appeared  to  give  it  a character  of  mystery,  which  was  ,hr  Had 
confirmed  by  the  sacred  rites  of  various  nations.  In  *-»«u«ry. 
the  Greek  Mythology,  the  Serpent  was  a salutary 
emblem,  the  type  of  ,Esculapius,  who  was  worshipped 
under  the  form  of  that  animal  at  Epidaurus,  as  a Good 
Genius,  lienee  it  is  found  on  Greek  Coins  with  the 
legend  2onijp,  Saviour,  or  Healer.  Those  Ophites 
who  honoured  the  Serpent,  are  said  to  have  kept  this 
uuimul  in  a chest  or  kind  of  cage,  and  when  the 
period  of  commemorating  the  supposed  services  ren- 
dered to  mankind  by  the  Power  which  hud  assumed 
this  form  was  arrived,  they  opened  the  door  of  the 
cage,  and  with  a certain  cry  called  him  forth.  The  Ser- 
pent is  then  described  as  coming  out,  crawling  op  to 
the  tables,  and  twisting  itself  round  certain  loaves  which 
had  been  there  placed  on  them,  and  thus  sanctifying 
them.*  They  urged  that  the  Serpent  was  the  symbol  of 
the  prudent  artifices  which  Sophia  was  obliged  to  resort 
to  against  Jaldubaoth.f 

Though  these  were  the  true  Ophites,  they  formed,  it 
would  seem,  but  the  smaller  part  of  the  Sect  so  deno- 
minated. The  notion  so  common  in  the  East,  and  in 
the  Zrnd-A vista,  that  the  Serpent  was  connected  with 
the  Principle  of  Evil,  was  probably  embraced  by  the 
majority:  they  allowed,  however,  that  the  disobedience 
of  Man  to  the  Demiurge,  wus  productive  of  the  most 
salutary  effects. 

Origen,  who  was  led  to  the  inquiry  because  Celsus 
had  confounded  the  Ophites  with  the  Christians,  lias  pre- 
sented to  us  their  diagram,}  which  wus  a kind  of  sym- 
bolic picture  of  their  belief,  accompanied  with  some 
prayers.  This  very  curious  monument  is  probably  in  an 
inqiertect  state,  and,  consequently,  scarcely  intelligible. 

It  appears  however,  that  they  supposed  the  World  to 
lie  ruled  by  different  Powers;  that  these  Powers  had 
separated  their  regions ; that  the  Soul,  in  order  to  re- 
turn to  Heaven,  must  gain,  or  deceive,  those  Powers, 
and  puss  unnoticed  from  one  World  to  another.§ 

According  to  Origen,  the  Ophites  are  so  far  from 
being  Christians,  that  they  would  admit  no  one  into 
their  Sect  till  be  bad  cursed  Jesus.  This  appears  to 
be  incorrect.  The  name  of  llteir  master  was  Eu- 
phrates. 

We  now  pass  to  Heresies  no  longer  of  Oriental  origin. 


PRAXEAS. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  opinions  of  Praxeas,  is  almost  Account  of 
entirely  drawn  from  the  Treatise  written  against  him  Pr**eil*- 
by  Teiiullian.il  From  this  piece,  it  appears,  that 
Praxeas.  coming  from  Asia  to  Rome,  had  by  his 


• Lardner  look*  upon  tin*  story  as  a mere  calumny.  Sec  hit  llut. 
of  Hrret.  p.  111. 

t This  symbol,  said  they,  was  reproduce.!  in  the  shape  of  the 
K.wcU  of  nun  Sec  Iren.  Ado.  Herr.  lib.  i.  c.  30.  ThcovJ.  H*r 
Fab.  lib.  1.  c.  14. 

} See  an  account  of  it  in  Matter,  Hut.  du  Gmat.  tom.  i».  p.  222. 

$ On  the  subject  of  the  Ophites  see  Iran.  Ado.  Hot  iib.i.  c.  34. 
Clem  Ale*.  Strom,  lib.  vii.  Ong.  r.  Oh.  lib.  vi.  sec.  25.  App.  a d 
Tertull  l)t  I’rmrip.  Rpiph.  Htrr.  37.  39.  Aug.  Htrr.  17.  Theod. 
Htrr.  Fab.  lib.  i.  c,  14.  Dumsi,  He  Htrr.  e.  37,  Ac. 

||  Praxeas  is  not  mentioned  by  lrrmru*,  Eusebius,  Epiphanius, 
or  Theoilorat.  No  distinct  account  uf  this  Heresy  is  found  in  Phi! 
la«ter  or  Augustine,  but  he  is  spoken  of  by  them' in  the  Chapter  on 
Sabellius.  * 
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History,  representations  induced  the  Bishop  of  that  See  to  recall 
letter*  of  peace,  in  which  he  had  recognised  the  Pro- 
phecies of  Montanus  ;*  a step,  it  must  lie  cautiously 
remarked,  not  calculated  to  produce  a favourable  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  Tertulliun,  who,  at  the  time 
when  he  wrote  this  work,  had  joined  the  Sect  of  Mon- 
tanisls.t  Praxeas  is  described  as  a man  of  an  un- 
quiet temper ; elated  at  having  suffered  persecution, 
which  is  said  to  have  consisted  in  a short  imprisonment, 
in  the  cause  of  the  Christian  Religion.?  From  Rome, 
in  which  city  he  openly  taught  the  errors  which  have 
added  his  name  to  the  list  of  Heretics,  he  appears  to 
have  proceeded  to  Africa.  It  was  there,  probably,  that 
he  held  a dispute  on  the  subject  of  his  new  doctrines, 
acknowledged  himself  confuted,  and  delivered  to  the 
Church  a formal  recant ation.§  Whether  his  conduct  in 
this  instance  proceeded  from  conviction,  or  from  inter- 
ested motives,  cannot  he  known  ; it  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  he  afterwards  maintained  again  the  same 
opinions. 

His  Heresy  consisted  in  denying  the  distinct  Per- 
opiniont.  aonality  0f  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  he 
conceived  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  Unity  of  God.|| 
In  the  words  of  Tertullian.  he  asserted  that  the  Father 
himself  descended  into  the  Virgin,  was  born  of  her, 
sufTered,  and  in  short  was  himself  Jesus  Christ.^f  And 
hence  his  Sect  were  called  Patripuasians . Praxoas, 

however,  denied  the  fairness  of  this  statement.  He 
said  the  Father  did  not  sutler  in  the  Son,  but  sympa- 
thized with  the  Son.** 

In  order  to  support  the  entire  identity  of  the  Father 
and  Son,  Praxeas  appealed  to  various  passages  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures.  After  quoting  texts  in  the  Old 
Testament  in  which  the  Unity  is  asserted.tt  he  referred 
to  the  expressions  in  St.  John’s  Gospel,  “ I and  my 
Father  arc  one.  He  who  has  seen  me  has  seen  the 
Father  also.  I in  my  Father  and  my  Father  in  roe.*?? 

Yet.  on  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  disprove  the  dis- 
tinction of  Persons — the  Trinity — Praxcas  is  represented 


• Tertull.  Adr  Pm.  e.  1. 

t Envgctupiedia,  p.  127.  See  below,  note  4. 

J Sam  ij te  primal  ex  And  line  genua  prrveraitatia  intuit!  Rcmer, 
homo  el  alias  inquietui,  tamper  Jr  jactation*  martgrii  inflatu*,  06 
tolum  et  nmplrx  et  kreec  career  it  tedium,  Tertull.  Ado.  Prax,  c.  I. 

$ Manet  chiragrophum  aputl  Payehieot,  aptnl  quo*  tunc  pea  grata 
eat.  Kxtnde  ai/entiam.  Et  no*  guidem  puatea  agmtio  Paraclrti 
atque  defenua,  disjunxit  d Pagekiru.  Tvftull.  Adv.  Prax.  e.  1.  By 
PiycAici,  of  animal.  (hnmine*  mlnti  untimr  et  earmi.  I/e 

Jejun.  c.  17.}  renaltian  meant  th«  Catholics,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  nnMnxip  or  spiritual,  which  appellation  ho  applied  to  the 
Montamato. 

1 1 Unv-um  Ikiminum  ctndical  flmnipotentem  musih  coaditnrcm.  at  et 
de  anno  htwrema  /ariat.  Tertull.  Adv,  Prax.  c.  1.  Tertullian  #av», 
that  the  sintpleniiii'led,  not  to  call  them  unwise  and  unlearned,  (or 
superficial,) — who  always  form  the  majority  of  believer* — inasmuch  \* 
the  true  faith  condemns  Polytheism,  were  alarmed  at  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  which  they  supposed  divided  the  Unity.  Simplkct  yuiyvr 
ne  dixertm  impruJenin  et  idiotic.  By  uUnttr  Tertullian,  doubtless, 
meant  persons  who  do  not  possess  that  thorough  knowledge  of  a 
subject  which  is  obtained  by  those  who  have  profetnanal/g  studied 
iL  Tiie  meaning  of  the  word  is  eleartf  illustrated  by  Bentley,  in  his 
Remark*  »*  a tale  Ditcoane  on  Free- Thinking,  \p.  33,  and  by  Bishop 
Kaye  on  Terttdhan.  p.  527,  note. 

Ipntm  dint  Patrem  deacendine  in  cirginem,  tptum  ex  ei  natusn, 
ipiitm  pauum  ; dentine  tpinm  ease  Jrium  Ckrtitom.  (Tertull.  Adr. 
Pr»x.  c.  I ) 

••  Ergo  nee  compoana  eat  Pater  Filio  ; ate  ruin,  dir  ret  am  filar* 
Patrem  veriti,  diminni  earn  koe  modo  rperant , concedentea 
jam  Patrem  et  Film m dune  eite,  $i  Filina  quidem  pntitur ; Pater 
atm  com  pa  l it  nr.  ( Ibid.  c.  *29.) 

+f  Ibtd.  c Id.  19.  J 1 Und.  c-  20. 


as  asserting,  that,  in  the  passages  on  which  the  doctrine  Hereih-s  > f 
was  grounded,  the  Son  meant  the  flesh,  *.  e.  Man,  i.  e.  tbellnd 
Jesus ; the  Father  meant  the  Spirit,  r.  e.  God,  i.  e.  vCfntur>- 
Christ.  * '"“v — 

To  these  arguments  the  answers  of  Tertullian  are 
the  more  interesting,  as  they  lead  him  to  give  a view  of 
his  own  sentiments — a summary  of  faith — on  the  great 
doctrines  in  ques’ion.t 

The  Heresy  of  Praxeas?  appears  not  to  have  made 
very  extensive  progress ; it  was  almost  unknown  in 
Africa  iu  the  time  of  Opmtus.g 


TH  EODOTUS  AND  A RTEMON . . MelrhUtdtchiana. 

Theodotus  of  Byzantium,  by  trade  u tanner, |j  but  of  TheodoUi*. 
acknowledged  learning  aud  ability.^  was  the  founder  of 
the  Sect  of  Theotloliant.  lie  maintained  that  Jesus 
was  a mere  man,**  hut  of  eminent  virtue,  and  bum  of 
a virgin  ft  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This 
view  of  the  nature  of  Christ  he  considered,  or  affected 
to  consider,  as  extenuating  the  aposlacy,??  into  which 
he  had  fldlen  in  some  Persecution  ;§§  perhaps  that 
which  was  inflicted  upon  the  Christians  by  M.  Aure- 
lius. |!!l 

Artctnon,  or  Artcrnas,  (from  whom  the  ArtemonixD  Anemuo. 
were  so  denominated.)  maintained,  apparently  with 
greater  fame,  the  same  opinions  as  Theodotus;  but  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  whether  he  was  prior  or  pos- 
terior to  him  iu  point  of  time. 

• Vt  iTjul  m usid  per  pied  Hlrumque  diatinguanl  Patrem  et  Fihun «, 
dicentea  F./ium  Ottmrm  rate,  id  rat , heiiHinrm,  id  eat,  Jeanm  • Patrem 
autra % Spirit  Min,  id  eat,  Ileum,  id  eat  Chrutum.  (Tertull.  Adr.  Pros. 

C 27.)  Again,  Erct  tnquiu/ii  oh  Angela  pnrdicatum  eat,  prop/err  a 
quiwl  miaeetur  aanetum,  r>mthiiur  Fitmi  Dei;  Cnroitoque  not  a.  eat  Caro 
itn/jureril  Fihua  Dei.  [Und.)  From  these  passage*,  two  inferences 
may,  we  think,  be  drawn  ; first,  (hat  Praxeas  did  not  suppose  that  the 
Duine  Nature  had  suffered  nn  the  Cross;  and,  secondly,  that  I’raxras 
admitted  the  Miraculous  Conception.  (See  Lardnei’*  Hut.  of  Here!. 
book  ii.  ch.  xx.) 

f The  ar]fumeni!i  of  TerUillian  have  hewi  detailed  at  large,  and 
their  agreement  with  the  Articles  of  the  Church  n{  England  examined, 
in  an  interesting  analysis  of  the  Treatise  against  Praxeas  by  Bishop 
Kaye  on  Tectuliian , p.  52&54S. 

J In  the  Catalogue  of  Heresies  affixed  to  Tertull.  de  Pnraeript . it 
b said  that  this  Hereay  was  confirmed  by  Victorinus.  Beauwbre 
supplies  that  Victor.  Bishop  of  Rome,  is  here  meant,  (//or.  de 

§ 1JI>.  i.  p.  37.  See  alto  below  our  account  of  the  Heresies  of 
Noetus  and  Sabelliut. 

||  Theodotus  theTanoes  is  not  to  be  confounded,  as  Cave  has  done, 
with  Tneodotus  the  Valentinian.  (Beaus.  Htai.  de  Munich,  tom.  i. 

р.  420.  Ac.) 

fif  Kpiphan.  Anne.  p.  397.  liter.  54.  cf.  Euieh.  Hut.  Ecct.  lib.  v. 

с.  28. 

**  Theodotus  and  his  followers  defended  their  opinion  by  appeal- 
iQK  to  the  passages  of  the  Uld  and  New  Testament  (a  proof  that  they 
admitted  their  authority;)  among  the  rest  to  the  following,  Deul. 
ch.  xviii.r.  15.  Isaiah,  ch.  liii.  a. 3.  Matt  ch.  xfi.  v.31,32  Luke.ch.L 
r.  35.  Acts,  eli.  ii.  v.  *22.  I Tim,  ch.  ii.  t.  5,  Ac.  Theodotus  cited 
John,  ch.  siii.  v.  40.  41  But  now  ye  seek  to  kill  me,  a man  (hat  hath 
told  yoo  the  truth,  which  1 have  heard  of  CJod.'’  Tlw  Theudotiaus, 
therefore,  did  not,  as  it  has  been  said,  reject  St  John. 

ft  Theixloret.  Hirr.  Fab.  lib.  ii.  c.  5,  Ac,  Kpiphanius,  however, 
asserts  tbai  Theodotus  tau^tit  that  Christ  waslxirn  in  the  same  manner 
another  human  being-*,  {/her.  54.)  But  ICpiphanius  himself  *ays, 
that  Theodotus  appealed  to  Luke.ch.i  v.  35.  which,  if  correct,  aermv 
to  contradict  hi*  previous  account 

JJ  Epipban.  Anne.  p.  397.  Append,  ad  Tertull.  de  Peirtrrip/ . 

Philasl  Heer.  50  Auf.  liter,  33.  No  mention  of  this  circumstance 
is  found  in  the  anonymous  writer*  against  the  Artemonitca  cited  by 
Eusebius,  or  in  Theodoret. 

o*j*  *7lo  i.VuV  i»  hufpp.  Kpiphan.  Ha  \ 54. 

|j(|  Baron.  Anna/  Ann,  196.  »eC.  2,  Ac. 
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HISTORY. 


History.  In  defence  of  these  notions,  the  Artemonites  appealed 
- v— ~ to  the  primitive  doctrine  as  taught  by  the  Apostles,  and 
as  preserved  by  the  Church  till  the  time  of  V ictor, 
thirteenth  Bishop  of  Rome ; by  whose  successor,  Ze- 
phyrinus,  the  truth,  according  to  their  statement,  was 
first  corrupted.  In  refutation  of  this  argument,  the 
Catholic  writers  referred  to  the  Sacred  Scripture* ; to 
the  preceding  Ecclesiastical  writers,  as  Justin,  Mfl- 
tiades,  Ircnaeus,  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  Melito.  who 
asserted  the  Divinity  of  Christ ; to  the  ancient  Hymns 
and  Canticles  of  the  Church ; and  to  the  sentence  of 
excommunication  pronounced  by  Victor  against  Theo- 
dotus.  This  account  of  their  reasoning  wc  derive  from 
an  anonymous  writer,  (supposed  by  some  to  bo  (Tains,* 
priest  of  Rome,)  whose  Argument  against  the  llcrexy  of 
Artrmon  is  cited  by  Eusebius.t  From  his  extracts  it 
also  appears,  that  some  of  the  Theodotians  engaged 
with  zeal  in  the  study  of  Works  on  Geometry  and  on 
Philosophical  subjects  and  applied  the  principles  of 
Grammar  uud  Logic  to  the  support  of  their  peculiar 
doctrines.  J They  are  accused  of  corrupting  the 
Scripture,  their  copies  being,  it  is  said,  different!)  one  from 
the  other ; and  some  of  them  nrv  represented  as  reject* 
ing  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.|| 

Melrhiie-  Among  the  followers  of  Theodotus  was  another  of 

dechUns.  the  same  name,  a banker  by  profession,  who  is  said  f 
to  have  fouuded  a new  Sect  called  Mdchisedrchians .** 
They  coincided  with  the  Theodotians  respecting  the 
nature  of  Christ ; but  entertained  particular  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  Melchisedec,  whom  they  described  as 
being  not  a human  being,  hut  u celestial  Virtue  or  Power; 
the  intercessor  or  advocate  of  celestial  Angels  or  Powers, 
as  Christ  was  of  Men.+f  Melchisedec,  according  to 
their  notion,  had  literally,  in  Uie  words  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,}*  “ neither  father  nor  mother  ;*  his 
beginning  and  end  were  incomprehensible.  They  re- 
garded him  as  superior  to  Christ,§§  who  is  called  **  a 
priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec.,,||||  They 
are  said  to  have  used  certain  Apocryphal  books  of  their 
own  invention.^ 


him  a Tract,*  which  enables  us  to  form  some  judg-  Heretics  nf 
ment  on  the  nature  of  his  Heresy.  the  Hod 

It  arose  from  an  attempt  to  prove  satisfactorily  that 
God  was  not  the  Author  of  Evil  ; and  consisted  in  as- 
setting  that  all  things,  even  the  Soulf  and  Spirit,  were  n)ethwJ  *f 
created  out  of  self-existent  and  eternal  Matter.  Her-  reosoniog. 
mogenes  arrived  at  this  conclusion  by  the  following 
reasoning : God  must  have  made  the  world  either  out 
of  Himself,  1. 1.  His  own  substance,  ot  out  of  nothing, 
or  out  of  pre-existent  Matter.  Now,  God  did  not  make 
the  world  out  of  His  own  substance — this  would  be  in- 
consistent with  His  indivisible  and  immutable  nature,  of 
which,  moreover.  Evil  could  not  form  a part ; neither 
did  God  create  it  out  of  nothing  J—  this,  by  implying 
that  He  had  produced  Evil,  when  He  was  at  liberty  not 
to  produce  it,  would  be  contradictory  to  His  Infinite 
Goodness.  It  remained,  therefore,  to  assert,  that  God 
made  it  out  of  uncreated  Matter,  to  the  defects  of 
which  Mutter,  the  origin  of  Evil  was  to  be  traced.  § 

To  this  system  (which  is  but  the  doctrine  of  the  Objection*. 
Stoics,  which  he  is  said  to  have  studied)  it  was  ob- 
jected thut  it  made  Matter  independent  of  God,  equal 
if  not  superior  to  God,  necessary  as  God ; that,  in  fact, 
it  made  two  Gods — a consequence  which  Hermogenes 
denied,  expressly  declaring  that  there  was  but  one  God, 
the  maker  of  the  world.  Supreme,  unchangeably  good, 
with  whom  no  other  being  was  comparable. ||  It  was 
also  urged,  and  very  justly,  that  the  difficulty  respect- 
ing the  existence  of  Evil  was  not  removed  ; for,  if  God 
could  not  purge  Matter  of  its  evil  qualities,  He  is  not 
omnipotent ; if  He  would  not,  lie  is  not  infinitely 
good.5 

Hermogenes  endeavoured  to  support  his  opinions  by  Arf aments 
expressions  of  Scripture,  which  he  contended  nowhere  of  Merino- 
affirmed  that  Matter  was  created  from  nothing.  He 
maintained  that  the  first  words  of  Genesis,  in  prineijrio, 

(as  they  are  translated  in  the  Latin  version.)  meant  the  creation, 
first  principle,  i.  e.  pre-existent  and  eternal  Matter, 
out  of  which  heaven  and  earth  were  created — as  clay 
is  the  principle  of  the  vessel  which  is  formed  from  it — 
and  that  by  the  “ earth,”  in  the  sentence  “ the  earth 


HERMOGENES. 

Hermogenes  appears  to  have  been  a painter  by  pro- 
fession,*** and  to  have  lived  in  Africa. fft  He  was 
still  living  in  the  time  of  Tertuliian,  who  wrote  against 


* See  Phot.  Biblmth.  Cad.  48-  Tillem.  Aft*.  Art.  Let  TTttwioOnu. 

f Hut.  Ecclet.  lib.  r.  c.  28. 

I Md.  & Ib,  d. 

||  Thi*  Sect  either  had,  or  were  desirous  of  having,  Bishop*.  See 
the  ridiculous  story  of  Natalis  told  in  Eimb.  J fat.  Led.  lib.  v.  c.  28. 
and  illustrated  by  Jortin,  liemarit  a*  Eccl.  Hitt.  voL  it.  p.  227. 

IT  Theodoret,  Harr.  Fab.  lib.  ii.  e.  6, 

Lardner  observes : **  Possibly  there  never  was  any  such  set  of 
men.  But  tome  Catholics,  from  some  companions  occasionally  made 
by  the  Theodotians,  or  others,  between  Jesus  and  Melchisedec,  ima- 
gined a distinct  Seft,  and  gave  it  such  a name  as  they  saw  fit." 
{Hitt,  a/ Heretics,  book  ii.  ch.  xvii.  sec.  7.) 

ft  Append.  atl  Tertull.  dr  Prmtcnpt.  The  opinion  that  Melchisedec 
was  not  a man  but  an  angel,  or  a celestial  power,  was  held  by  other 
Christians ; among  (be  rest,  by  Origen  and  Didymus.(Hicr.  Ep.  125.) 
!{  Ch.  riL  r.  3. 

rip.  ad  Tertul).  de  Prtrtcript.  See  also  Pbilasi.  liter.  52. 
and  144. 

fill  Psalm,  eh.  ex.  r.  4. 

q|4j  Philast.  Htrr.  52.  Respecting  Melchisedec,  see  also  a subse- 
quent article  on  Htxaax. 

•••  Tertull.  Adv.  Hermoyenem , c.  1. 

fft  Pbilaat.  liter . 54.  Augustin.  liter.  41. 


• But  for  this  Tract  (lo  which  may  be  added  the  notice  of  Theo- 
dore!) we  should  scarcely  have  had  any  knowledge  of  Hermcyencs, 
though  it  appears  Tbeophilus  of  Antioch  had  undertaken  to  refute 
him.  (Euseb.  Hitt.  Bert.  lib.  i».  c.  24.)  He  is  neither  mentioned 
by  Tremens,  nor  by  Epipbaniut ; heh  omitted  in  the  catalogue  affixed 
to  Tertuliian,  de  Prancriptionr,  nor  is  a distinct  article  assigned  to 
him  by  Philasler  or  Augustine. 

♦ Ceierum  advrrmt  Hrnmtaenem,  yui  earn  (animam)  ex  mater  ii, 
non  ex  Dei  fialti  contend*/,  fiatmn  prvpnt  turmnr.  Wt  rmn  ad- 
rertme  ipmu  tenpturte  fidem  fiatnm  in  spintmn  vertit,  ut  dim  were- 
dibits  eit  Spirt  turn  Dei  in  dr/ictiem  et  mox  rn  jttdiamm  d event  re,  ex 
mat  mi  poiiut  amima  cretiatur,  tfttum  ex  Dei  Spirt  tu.  (Tertull.  lie 
Amun.  c.  2.)  It  may  be  remarked,  that  Hermogenes  did  not  deny  a 
future  judgment.  The  noliun  of  Hermogenes  that  the  soul  was 
made  out  of  matter  was  refuted  by  Tertuliian  in  a work  entitled 
De  Cetum  Amour,  On  the  Or  ip  in  of  the  -W  which  is  now  ht, 
{De  Anim.  c.  1.) 

J It  would  anpear  that  Hermogenes  did  not  argue  from  the  physical 
impossibility  of  creation  from  nothing,  but  from  the  moral  impossibi- 
lity of  Explaining,  on  that  supposition,  the  permission  of  • vil.  Pro. 
imde  ex  mhi/a  non  pot  utter  rum  fncere  nr  eaalendtt.  Ik.rtnm  et  opt*, 
mum  dr f mem  Dorm  mum.  9*4  bona  altjur  optima  tarn  r Hit  facer  e tjttam 
lit ; imiwi.  nihti  non  lemttm  atfwe  optimum  et  tel/e  rum  ef  facere. 
I/O t nr  omnia  ab  ro  brmn  rt  optima  oportuiue  fieri  tntmdnm ' evm.it  - 
titmem  tptitu.  lavrmri  autem  mala  a b to  facia,  uhyur  non  ex  arbt- 

tno,  nee  ex  loluntatr Qvod  ergo  non  ex  Orbit  no  no  recent, 

• ntethyi  opart  err  ex  vitio  a/icnjnt  rti  factum,  ex  malrnu  rite  sme 
dtdno.  (Tertull.  Adv.  Herm.  c.  2.) 

A Aid.  c.  3.  *|  Aid.  c.  4,  5.  6, 12. 

% Ibid,  c-  10.  14. 
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History,  was  without  form  and  void,”  is  signified  this  same 
' Matter,* 

Hermogenes  also  argued  that  the  word  Lord,  which 
was  from  eternity  applied  to  God,  implied  the  existence 
from  eternity  of  something  over  which  He  was  Lord — 
that  something  was  Matter.  To  avoid  this  infer* 
ence,  Tertuliian  answers  that  the  title  Lord,  being 
merely  relative,  was  not  applicable  to  God  before  the 

Creation.f 

Nature  of  Of  Matter,  Hermogenes  is  said  to  have  taken  the 
Manor.  following  view  : it  was  partly  corporeal,  because  bodies 
were  drawn  from  it ; it  was  partly  incorporeal,  because 
it  had  motion, { and  motion  is  incorporeal ; (as  if  motion 
were  a part,  and  not  a particular  state  of  a sub- 
stance.) Out  of  a portion  of  this  Matter,  God 
. formed  the  universe.  It  lay  a contused  and  undigested 
mass, — agitated  by  vague  and  undetermined  motion, 
turbulent,  and  like  the  fermentation  of  water  when  it 
boils  over, — which  the  mere  approach  of  the  Deity 
reduced  into  order  and  harmony ; somewhat  after  the 
manner  that  beauty,  by  its  very  appearance,  affects  the 
mind,  and  that  the  loadstone,  by  approximation  only, 
attracts  a piece  of  iron.§  But  Matter  (which  Hermo- 
gencs  sometimes  said  was,  properly  speaking,  neither 
good  nor  evil)  still  retained  a certain  blind  force,  a de- 
gree of  inflexibility,  owing  to  which  it  could  not  be  entirely 
bent  and  conformed  to  the  will  of  the  Deity.  Hence 
the  evils  and  disorders  which  afflict  the  world. 

Hermogenes  is  also  said  to  have  asserted  that  the 
body  of  Christ  was  deposited  in  the  Sun.||  and  that  the 
Devil  and  Demons  would  be  again  resolved  into  Matter.  ^ 
Oiheropi  Hermogenes  disputed  with  ingenuity,  and  set  forth 
"•o'"  his  arguments  in  syllogistic  arrangement  The  answers 
of  Tertuliian  bear  the  usual  character  of  his  style  ; some- 
times intemperate,  generally  harsh,  often  acute.** 

As  Tertuliian  frequently  appeals  to  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  his  refutation,  it  may 
be,  doubtless,  inferred,  that  their  authority  was  fully 
allowed  by  Hermogenes ; who,  in  fact,  is  not  even  said 
to  have  e&Lablished  a separate  communion.ft 


• Tertull.  Adv.  l/erm.  c.  23. 

t Rid.  c 3. 

I Commune  ami  cm  inter  silos  facts , yuotl  i semet  ipsit  movent  *r  ri 
semper  mocent or.  Quid  minus  nwtrna-  <junm  Deo  adsmbis  f T-tum 
cwuorhstm  dtviiutolis  hoc  ent,  liber l at  ct  seternst at  motut.  Sed  Items 
cosnpositi,  t.  iAterm  meanddi  moeriur.  A r«an,  secundum  oUtr  stmili- 
tmhnem  sicrrat,  inyuis,  materia  m ntus,  unity  mm  dispoturrtur,  con- 
cretiu,  mquieltu,  inadftrehenssbtlts,  prm  nimielate  cert anums.  (Tertull. 
Adc.  Hrrm.  c.  42,  43.)  The  Hebrew  wort!  teham,  which  we  translate 
deep  \n  Genesis,  cb.  i.  v.  2.  (**  and  dark  net*  was  upon  the  face  of  the 
deep")  signifies  tumult  and  turbid  confusion.  See  Bishop  Patrick’s 
Comment,  upon  Genes. 

$ Tertull,  Adv.  Herm.  The  expression  of  Anaxasort*  will  nalu- 
rally  suggest  itself,  ndrra  Xfmpmrm  Jr  ipov'  Jra  Nw(  aiera  lit- 
aso/tnru  ( DlOf . Laert.) 

||  Theodoret,  Hatr.  Fab.  Ub.  i.  c.  19,  &c.  The  nine  opinion  b 
attributed  to  the  followen  of  Saleucu*  and  Hermiaa  in  Philaster 
{Har.  56.)  and  Augustine.  ( Herr . 59.) 

Theod.  Har.  Fab,  lib.  i,  c.  19. 

**  ll  has  been  remarked,  that  they  are,  in  many  respects,  similar 
to  those  uaed  by  Dr.  Clarke,  to  disprove  the  eternity  of  Matter. 
Bergier,  Diei.de  Thdoloyie,  Art.  Hermogeniens. 

ff  On  the  Heresy  of  Hermogenes,  aee  t .ardour's  Hist,  of  Here- 
tics, p.  374-387.  and  particularly  the  excellent  Analysis  of  Tertul- 
lian’s  Tract  against  Herenofrenes  •»  Bishop  Kaye  on  Tertull  tan, 
p.  563-574. 


MONTANUS MontaniHt. 


Heretics  o* 
the  liod 

Century. 


The  Sect  of  MonianUit  derived  tlieir  name  from 
Montanua,  who  begun  to  publish  his  opinions  about  the 
CLXXIstycarof  the  Christian  era.*  They  are  also  called 
Cataphrygians  anti  Phrygians,  from  the  Country  in 
which  they  first  appeared  or  chiefly  abounded.  Mon- 
tanus was  a native  of  Ardaba  in  Mysia,  which  was  con- 
tiguous to  Phrygia  or  perhaps  formed  a part  of  it. 

The  main  error  of  Montan us  consisted  in  his  assertion.  Opinions  of 
that  the  Paraclete,  or  Comforter,  delivered  through  his 
mouth  precepts  of  a severe  discipline,  necessary  towards  ,anis1*' 
the  perfection  of  the  Christian  scheme.  He  maintained, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge  of  his  views  from  the  expressions 
of  his  celebrated  disciple  Tertuliian,  that  Revelation 
had  not  received  its  full  developement ; that  as  Christ 
had  withdrawn  the  indulgences  granted  by  Moses,  so 
the  Paraclete  abolished  the  permissions  of  St.  Paul  ;f 
that  the  system,  which  wus  in  its  infancy  under  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets,  and  in  its  youth  under  the 
Gospel,  was  brought  to  its  state  of  maturity  by  the 
Paraclete.  This  reasoning  was  employed  to  conciliate 
belief  in  tha  authority  of  the  new  Revelations,  which  he 
pretended  to  communicate,  when,  under  the  influence 
of  delirious  agitation,*  he  poured  forth  the  wild  effusions 
of  a disordered  imagination,  and  the  austere  dictates  of 
a harsh  and  melancholy  temperament.  The  precise 
meaning  of  incoherent  expressions,  uttered  in  the 
paroxysms  of  phrensy,  it  was  doubtless  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  ascertain ; the  nature  of  his  pretensions 
has,  therefore,  been  variously  represented ; yet  it  appears 
not  that  he  assumed  the  character  of  the  Paraclete,  or 
Holy  Gho*t,$  much  less  of  God  the  Father,  though  his 
language  might  occasionally  lead  to  that  supposition. 

He  considered  himself  as  the  chosen  instrument  of  the 
Divinity,  but  not  as  the  depository  in  which  it  was 
embodied.|| 


• Rusrh.  in  Chronic.  Kpiphaniu*  place*  the  beginning  of  the 
Cataphrygian  Heresy  about  Lite  XIXth  year  of  Antoninus  (Har.  48. 
c.  1.)  i.  r.  about  a.  o.  156,  and  vet  say*  ( Herr.  51.  e.  33.)  that  the 
Church  of  Thratira  wax  corrupted  by  the  Catapbrygiaiti  93  year* 
aftrr  tbe  death  of  Christ,  ».  e.  about  a.  O-  126.  The  account*  of 
Eusebius  are  more  consi«tenl  with  themselves  and  with  other  histo- 
rical facts.  Tbe  subject  has,  however,  been  much  contested.  J P. 
Homier,  the  young  but  learned  author  of  the  Treatise  J)e  Sueerssione 
Ha  manor.  Pontiff,  refers  the  commencement  of  tHa  Heresy  to  the 
year  126;  Hloadet,  who  suppose*  that  MnuUuus  may  have  forged 
the  Sibylline  books,  to  the  year  142  ; I*  Clerc  (in  Hist.  Eed.  Dmr. 
Prior.  Stat.  p.  676)  to  the  year  157, 

f Heynatit  Juriha  cordis  usgvr  ad  Christum,  rey  movent  el  injtr- 
mil  as  carms  uajue  ad  Parade  turn.  Tertull.  dc  Mon.  c.  14,  &C. 

I Kuseb.  Hut.  Eerl.  lit*,  v.  c.  16,  17. 

\ Mosheim,  in  his  EceJesiustseal  History,  (cent.  ii.  e.  5 p.  237, 
note.)  maintain*  that  MonUnus  made  a distinction  between  tbe 
Paraclete  promised  by  Chriat  to  bis  Apostles,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
that  was  sbed  upon  them  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  ; and  understood 
by  the  former  a Divine  Teacher,  pointed  out  by  Christ  under  the 
name  of  Paraclete  or  Comforter,  who  was  to  perfect  the  Go*prf  by 
the  addition  of  some  doctrines  omitted  by  our  Saviour,  and  to  cost  a 
full  light  upon  others,  which  were  expressed  in  an  obscure  and  im- 
perfect manner,  though,  for  wife  reasons,  they  subsisted  during  the 
ministry  of  Cnrist.  This  Paraclete  Montanus  represented  himself  to  he. 
Though  Mosheim  refers  to  no  passage,  we  suppose  be  grounded  thiias-er- 
tion  on  what  tbe  author  of  the  Catalogue  of  Heresies,  affixed  toTertul- 
lifD.rfcProrjsr^tBtiwsr.sayf.that  Produs,  tbe  head  of  one  of  the  Sects  into 
which  the  Montanislx  divided  themselves,  distinguished  between  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  inspired  the  Apostles,  and  tbe  Paraclete,  which  ‘p*>k« 
in  Montanus.  Hut  see  the  remarks  of  Bishop  Say*  **•  Tsrtulltan, 
p.  23*29. 

||  Tertull.  de  Jejsm.  c.  1,  Ac.  PliiUst.  i/wr.  49,  Ac. 
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Montanus  made  no  alteration  in  the  fundamental 
' articles  of  the  Christian  Faith  ;*  lie  objected  to  no  part 
of  the  Ancient  and  New  Testament.  His  chief  inno- 
vations affected  discipline.  He  enjoined  abstinence 
and  multiplied  lasts.t  He  regarded  second  marriages} 
as  adultery,  and  seems  to  have  spoken  of  marriage  ill 
general  with  implicit  censure  : he  rejected  penance,  and 
denied  absolution  to  heinous  sins  committed  after  Bap- 
tism :§  he  condemned  flight  during  persecution,  and 
the  purchase  of  safety  by  money.||  His  prohibitions 
arc  also  thought  to  have  extended  to  the  use  of  orna- 
ments in  attire,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences.  These  notions,  it  will  be  remarked,  were  not 
altogether  novel  or  peculiar  to  himself.  Marriage  had 
already  been  viewed  by  some  of  the  more  rigid  party  in 
the  Church  in  no  favourable  light,  though  their  opinions 
were  obscurely  and  reluctantly  expressed.  A tendency 
to  imagine  that  a degree  of  moral  excellence  and  spi- 
ritual knowledge,  (rWw*,)  carried  beyond  the  standard 
of  Christianity,  as  vulgarly  understood,  was  requisite  in 
forming  the  character  of  a perfect  Christian,  had  already 
been  intimated.  The  indulgence  of  ascetic  practices, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  monastic  life,  was  already 
Considered  as  neither  unusual  nor  blameablc.  Even 
the  pretension  to  inspiration  was  not  in  itself  calculated 
to  excite  suspicion  or  surprise.  The  gift  of  Prophecy 
was  supposed  to  have  been  but  a little  time  previous 
possessed  by  some  eminent  members  of  the  Church,^ 
and  was  expected  to  continue  till  the  second  coming  of 
Christ.  In  what,  then,  were  the  doctrines  of  Montanus 
considered  as  essentially  Heretical  ? His  first  pretension 
was  looked  upon  as  Heretical  not  so  much  because  he 
asserted  that  he  was  inspired,  as  because  he  maintained 
that  he  was  inspired  and  commissioned  to  alter  and  to 
perfect  the  Christian  system — an  opinion  which,  as  it 
was  grounded  oil  the  inadequuteness  of  the  morality 
of  the  Gospel,  and  as  it  opened  a door  for  the  claims 
of  innumerable  visionaries,  was  pregnant  with  the 


• Epipk  HterAH. &«.  According  to  Theoilocct,  though  MonUnut 
made  no  innotation  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  tome  of  hit  fol- 
lowers denied  the  byptMaw*.  and  agreed  with  Sabelliut  mm!  NoeUia. 
( Herr.  Fab.  lib.  iii.  c.  2.)  Comp.  Add.  ad  Tcrtull.  de  Prencript. 
Micron.  tom.  iv.  p.G4.  Kid.  Pda*.  lib.  i.  Ep.  f >7. 

t ApnIL  ap.  Eu*eb.  Hnt.  Ec HtU.  lib.  f.  C.  18.  Tcrtull.  de  Jrjun. 
c.  1.  (tier.  tom.  ir.  p. 65.  in  Malik.  c. 9.  tom.  iv.  p.  31.  “'Hie 
difference  between  the  Orthodox  and  MonUnistt,  on  the  subject 
of  (acting,  appears  to  have  consisted  in  the  following  particular*. 
With  rwpect  to  the  Jejumttm,  or  total  abstinence  from  food,  the 
former  thought  that  the  interval  between  our  Sat  jour’s  death  and 
resurrection  was  the  only  period  during  which  the  Apostles  observed 
a total  fmi ; and  consequently  the  only  period  during  which  fasting 
was  of  positive  obligation  upon  all  Christians.  At  other  time*  it 
rested  with  ibenweivri  to  determine  whether  they  would  fast  or  not. 
The  Moolanitts,  on  the  contrary,  contended  that  there  wore  other 
seasons  during  which  fasting  was  obligatory,  and  that  the  appointment 
of  those  Masons  constitute.)  a part  of  the  revelations  of  (he  Paraclete. 
With  respect  to  the  Ihet  Statvmani,  the  Muntauists  not  only  pro- 
nounced the  lad  obligatory  upon  alt  Christians,  but  prolonged  it  until 
the  ct'euir.g,  instead  of  Icritiiuaiing  it,  as  was  the  Orthodox  custom,  at 
the  ninth  hour.  In  ihe  observance  of  the  Xerottkagim,  the  Montanivts 
abstained — not  only  from  flesh  and  wine,  like  lue  Orthodox — but  also 
from  the  richer  and  more  juicy  kinds  of  fruit,  and  omitted  all  their 
customary  ablutions.  Montanus  appears  to  have  enjoined  otily  two 
weeks  of  Xerupkugue  in  the  year  ; but  his  followers  were  animated 
by  a greater  love  of  fasting  than  tbeir  master ; for  Jerome  says,  that, 
in  his  d iy,  the  Montaoist*  kept  three  (.eat*;  one  of  them  after  Whit- 
sunday." Bishop  Kaye  on  Tcrtuthau,  pp.  416,  417. 

J Aug.  Hirr  26.  Comp.  Tcrtull.  Adv.  Marc.  lib.  i.  c.  30.  De 
Sthmog.  c.  1,  iVc, 

J Ter  lull,  de  Pud.  c.  1.  19,  20.  Hier.  Adv.  Marc.  p.  6a. 

I'  TertulL  de  FuyA  in  Pertecul. 

<11  Iren.  Adv.  liter,  lib.  v.  c-  6.  Euseb.  Hut.  Ecd.  lib.  l.t  17. 
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most  dangerous  consequences.  The  particular  pre-  Heretic*  at 
cepts  which  he  delivered  were  also  deemed  Here-  t^Hod 
iical,  nut  so  much  because  they  were  regarded  as 
noxious  in  themselves,  as  because  they  were  imposed 
as  obligations, — mortifications,  in  their  nature  voluntary, 
being  represented  os  necessary,*  and  the  authority 
of  the  Church  being  transferred  to  an  individual,  who 
assumed  the  language  of  the  Supreme  Being.  This 
view  of  the  subject,  though  sufficiently  obvious,  appears 
not  to  have  been  universally  seized. 

The  predictions  of  Montanus  were  heard  with  re- 
verence, which  invited  repetition,  by  many  persons, 
of  whom  some,  particularly  two  females  of  rank  and 
fortune,!  Maximilla  and  Prisca,  or  Priscilla,  pro- 
fessed to  l»e  inspired  by  the  same  Spirit,  and  con- 
tributed by  their  wealth  to  the  increase  and  organi- 
zation of  the  new  Sect.  Themlso,  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, prevented  Zoticus,  Bishop  of  Comunu.  and 
Julian,  Bishop  of  Apumrea,  from  convicting  of  im- 
posture the  Spirit  by  which  they  conceived  that  Mnxi- 
milla  was  possessed.  Others,  however,  not  merely 
refused  to  recognise  the  pretensions,  but  endeavoured 
to  check  the  preaching  of  Montanus,  whom  they  viewed 
in  the  light  of  a demoniac.  It  wus  urged  that  those 
fits  of  spiritual  phrensy,  which  suspended  his  powers 
of  reason,  were  not  observable  in  the  Prophets  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  who,  retaining  full  possession 
of  their  faculties,  clearly  understood  the  meaning  of  the 
predictions  which  they  uttered.}  It  is  also  possible 
that,  as  the  Montunists  predicted  wars  and  seditions 
and  the  approaching  downfal  of  the  Roman  Empire,^ 
many  were  apprehensive  that  by  suffering  themselves, 
at  a critical  period,  to  be  identified  with  intemperate 
enthusiasts,  they  would  increase  the  distrust  and  enmity 
of  the  Civil  Government,  and  involve  the  Christians  in 
additional  difficulties  and  dangers.  The  dictates  of 
prudence,  though  not  perhaps  tempered  with  mildness, 
prevailed.  The  faithful  met  at  different  times  and 
places  : the  new  Prophecy  was  diligently  examined  ; 
and  the  Asiatic  Councils  condemned  and  excommuni- 
cated a Sect,  who  either  anticipated  or  confirmed  the 
sentence  by  secession  from  the  Church  A Bishop  of 
Rome,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  was  incliued  to 
form  a more  favourable  judgment,  but  the  arguments 
and  representations  of  Praxea*  prevailed  on  him  to 
retract  the  Letters  of  reconciliation  which  he  had  sent, 
and  to  leave  the  decisions  of  his  predecessors  in  un- 
diminished  force.]) 

The  progress  of  the  Heresy  was  not  however 
stopped : it  spread  itself  over  many  parts  of  Asia, 

Africa,  and  Europe.  Montanus  himself  dwelt  at 
Pepuza,  a desert  place  in  Phrygia,  the  scat  of  a 
ruined  city,  where  he  pretended  that  the  Heavenly 
Jerusalem  had  desccudcd.*[  The  efforts  of  the  Orthodox 
appear  not  to  have  relaxed.  Montanisin  was  attacked 
by  several  writers.  Of  two  of  these,  viz.  an  anonymous 
author  (supposed  to  be  Astcrius  Urbanus)  who  wrote 
about  thirteen  years  after  the  death  of  Maximilla,  and 
Apollonius,  who  wrote  forty  years  after  Montanus  be- 
gan to  prophesy,  Eusebius  has  preserved  some  firag- 


* Tcrtull.  de  Jejun.  c.  2. 
t Hier.  turn.  i*.  p,  477. 

j Kpipti.  Herr.  48.  e.  3.  &c.  Hier.  Prat,  in  It.  tom.  iii.  p.  3,  &c. 
{i  Sec  Modi ci iii,  de  Hek.  Ckritt.  aiui  Bp.  Kaye  an  Trriutl,  p.  21. 

| Tcrtnll.  Adv.  Prmreum,  c.  1 . 

4]  Apollon,  up.  Eu*tb,  Httl.  £ref.  lit*,  t.  c.  16.  cf.  Epiph.  liter  48. 
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History.  menu.*  'Hie  anonymous  author  informs  us,  among 
other  circumstances,  that  it  was  reported  that  Montanus 
and  Maxiniilla  destroyed  themselves  by  hanging,  but  he 
does  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  report.  Apollonius 
represents  the  austerity  of  Montanus  as  the  cloak  of 
avarice  and  luxury : objecting  to  him  that  he  dyed  his 
hair,  darkened  his  eyebrows,  wore  splendid  attire,  in- 
dulged in  amusements,  and  lent  money  on  usury.  As  we 
proceed,  accounts  darken,  and  the  language  of  doubt  gra- 
dually assumes  the  tone  of  more  determined  prejudice. 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem.t  and  Isidore  of  Pelusium.J  who 
could  not  be  so  accurately  informed  as  contemporaries, 
speak  of  him  as  of  a man  stained  with  the  deepest 
crimes. 

The  enormities  which  have  been  described  by  writers 
of  the  lVth  and  Vth  centuries  as  practised  at  the  mys- 
teries of  the  MontanisU  are  revolting  and  incredible. 
These  descriptions  wear  the  appearance  of  ignorance 
and  enmity.  And  many  mistakes  have  doubtless  arisen 
from  confounding  the  later  with  the  earlier  Montanisls, 
and  from  attributing  the  faulU  of  individuals  to  the 
whole  Body. 

Character  It  would  be  certainly  rash  to  decide  positively  upon 
ui  Monunua.  the  character  of  Montanus — to  pronounce  him  wholly 
a deceiver  or  wholly  deceived.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a recent  convert  to  Christianity,  and  to  have  been 
led  into  Heresy  by  an  ambitious  desire  of  obtaining 
Ecclesiastical  distinctions.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
there  may  be  some  truth  in  the  assertion.  Yet  it  seems 
to  us,  from  a review  of  his  conduct,  that,  whatever  may 
have  been  its  secret  spring,  it  bears  much  more  ob- 
viously the  traits  of  enthusiasm  than  of  imposture, 
with  which  also,  however,  it  may  have  been  blended. 
Sreu  of  The  MontanisU  were  afterwards  divided  into  smaller 
Moiiumsta.  Sects  :§  such  were  the  PrUciUiant,  so  called  from 
Priscilla  ; the  QuintiUani  from  Quintilla ; the  Prpu - 
ziani  from  Pepuza ; the  Artoluril «,  from  using  bread 
and  cheese  in  their  mysteries  ; and  the  T/ucodrugUtt,  so 
named  from  two  Phrygian  words,||  indicating  their  cus- 
tom of  putting  the  finger  on  the  nose  whilst  at  prayer.^ 
The  MontanisU  maintained  that  the  Heavenly  Jeru- 
salem would  descend  on  Earth,  and  that  the  SainU  would 
reign  there  for  a Thousand  Years.**  A brief  view  of 
the  opinions  of  the  Millenarii  or  ChiliasD,  in  general, 
may  serve  to  complete  our  account  of  the  Heresies  of 
the  Ilnd  century. 

M illrnoiutn.  The  doctrine  of  the  Millennium,  which  may  be  traced 

back  to  a very  early  period  in  the  History  of  the  Church, 
was  held,  under  different  modifications,  by  many  of  the 
lu  riae.  most  distinguished  Fathers  in  the  primitive  Ages.ft  It 
originated  chiefly  in  too  literal  an  interpretation  of  the 


* Hitt.  Ecclet.  lib.  v.  c.  16. 
J Lib.  i.  Ep.  ‘243. 

4 Epiph.  lurr.  49. 


f Cateck.  16.  n.  8. 


4 Epipb.  IU 

I1  in  Phrygian  a stake,  and  imiyytt,  a nose  or  beak. 

Augustine  (de  Herr.  c.  26.)  and  Theodom  (Herr.  Fab.  lib.  lil 
c.  2.)  Apeak  of  them  a*  Secu  of  MontanisU  (ban  existing : so, 


Augttrtine  ( de  Hot.  c.  26.)  and  Tbeodoret  (Htrr.  Fab.  lib.  lil 


also,  Jerome  (adr.  Marc.  Kp.  27.)  & c.  For  an  account  of  Montanus 
see  Tillrmont,  M/m.  Art.  Mon! armlet.  Lardner's  Hut.  of  Hertticr, 
p.  3&S — 406,  and  Bp.  Kaye  on  Tentullian,  p.  1 2 — 36. 

••  The  Millennium  was  also  hold  by  tho  Corinthians,  the  Mar» 
cionitca,  Ac. 

ff  It  was  not  univeraally  held  in  the  Church.  In  answer  to  a 
question  oo  this  opinion  put  by  Trypho,  Justin  Martyr  answers, — 
OpeXiytm  Jrt  rei  mmj  trftrtfn,  on  iyd>  pi*  iXXu  atXXti  eaSea 
f^aJptr,  •»  sci  iw'rrw^i  revet  yun riptror,  wtXXo i*  >’  al,  *mi 

r»i  rii  mAu«i  ui  twiCwi  Irrm  X/i arm***  yotrpwf,  reave  pit 
kriuuM  rw.  (A'af.  cum  Trypk.)  L)iill6  boldly  inserts  pit  befoie  •»*< 


Prophetic  writings,  more  especially  of  some  passages  I 
in  the  Apocalypse,*  and  appears  to  have  corresponded 
with  the  notions  and  prejudices  of  the  Judaizing  ^ 
Chrislians.f  Hie  first,  according  to  Eusebius,  who 
introduced  it,  was  Papias,  a man  of  slender  capacity, 
who  had  published  certain  Parables  of  Christ,  not  re-  { 
corded  in  the  Gospel,  and  various  fables  which  he  n 
pretended  to  have  received  by  unwritten  tradition.^  It  0 
was  subsequently  embraced  by  Irenceus,§  Justin  Mar- 
tyr, ||  Tertullian.^  Lactantius,**  and  others,  but  was  se- 
verely attacked  by  Origen,  with  whose  peculiar  opinions 
it  was  inconsistent.  N epos,  an  Egyptian  Bishop,  about 
the  middle  of  the  Hid  century,  wrote,  in  Defence  of 
the  Doctrine,  a work  entitled  A Confutation  of  the 
Allegorists,  (by  which  name  were  designated  such  os 
explained  allegorically  the  passages  on  which  the 
opinion  of  a Millennium  rested.)  This  Work,  which 
acquired  much  reputation,  was  refuted  with  equal  zeal 
and  candour  by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  whose  truly 
Christian  exertions  were  successful  in  checking  this 
error.  It  was  still  common,  however,  in  the  time  of 
Jerome,  who  himself  was  one  of  its  opponents. 

The  following  appear  to  have  been  the  general  opinions  < 
of  the  ancient  Millenarii They  thought  that  the  City  1 
or  Temple  of  Jerusalem  should  he  rebuilt,  and  splen-  ® 
didly  adorned  with  gold  and  jewels.tt  and  that  Christ, 
having  come  down  from  Heaven  upon  carih.it  all  the 
Just,§$  both  those  who  were  before  dead,  and  those  who 
were  still  found  alive,||||  should  reign  with  Him  in  the 
land  of  Juda»a  fur  the  space  of  a thousand  years,  ut  the 
expiration  of  which  the  conflagration  of  the  world  and 
the  last  judgment  were  to  take  place.  The  descriptions 
which  they  give  of  this  period  of  enjoyment  are  not  marked 
by  that  spiritual  character  which  peculiarly  distinguishes 
the  state  of  beatitude  in  the  Christian  Paradise.  The 
productions  of  nature  were  to  he  lavishly  multiplied 
and  prodigiously  enlarged  to  administer  to  corporeal 
delights.Tif  The  Earth  was  to  pour  forth  spontaneously 
its  abundant  harvests.  The  rocks  of  the  mountains 
were  to  exude  honey,  wines  were  to  run  down  with  the 
stream,  and  the  rivers  to  overflow  with  milk.***  Hich 
vineyards  and  luxuriant  fruits,  delicious  fare  and  im- 
moderate banquets,  were  the  pictures  of  bliss  which 
they  drew  and  embellished. ttt  And  le9l  the  prospect 
of  any  exertion  should  cast  the  slightest  shade  over  the 
brilliancy  of  the  colouring— they  imagined  that  nations 


• Ch.xx.v.  4—  6.  Sec  *l*o  passages  in  Isaiah, &c. 
f It  is  called  by  Jerome  a Jewish  fable.  Such  at  maintained  it 
were  said  to  interpret  Scripture  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews.  The 
conversion  and  restoration  of  the  Jews  were  fixed  to  this  period, 

1 Euseb.  Hut.  Fee/.  lib.  iH,  c.  39. 
i Lib.  v.  c.  32—36.  ||  Dial,  cam  Trypk. 

% Ado.  Marc.  lib.  HL  C.  29. 

•*  Lib.  rii.  c.  24—26. 

ft  Iron.  lib.  v.  c.  34,  35.  Just.  Dial,  cam  Trypk.  Orig.  Dr 
Pnmcipiu,  lib.  ii.  c.  12.  Hier.  Prcf.  in  lib.  x»iii.  Com.  M Itaiam. 

Jt  A ’ey.  ap.  Euseb.  Hut.  Fee/,  lib.  vti.  c.  24,  Ac. 

) LacL  lib.  «ii.  c.  24.  |]||  Iren.  Ado.  Htrr.  lib.  v.  c.  35. 

I^f  See  a very  absurd  passage  in  I re  mrus,  lib.  i.  c.  23. — Quem- 
admodtrm  predtyteri  memrnerunt,  <pn  Joannem  diteipee/um  Domini 
vtderunt,  audittc  te  ab  eo,  quemadmodum  de  temporibeu  il/u  docebat 
Dormant,  rt  dicebat : Patient  diet  ns  qutbt u nun r natemtur  MtngultC  de- 
cern mitfia  palmilum  habenlet,  et  m wto  patmrte  data  nnlh a brnchiorum, 
et  in  i tno  vero  pa/mtte  data  miUia  fUtgcttorum,  et  in  unoquotfue  J/aye/(o 
delta  mi II ui  botnmm,  et  in  unoquoque  bofro  data  mtUia  nernomus,  et 
unumtjuinitpie  annum  erpreotum  dntnl  viginti  qurngue  metrrtaa  pint. 
Ft  cum  eorum  apprehendent  aftguit  tanctorum  botrum,  chut  clamed) 1 1 
botmi.  eao  me/ior  turn,  me  rume.  per  me  Dominion  btncdic,  fe. 

•••  Lac  tan  t.  lib.  vll.  c.  24. 
f f f Aug.  De  Civ . Dei,  lib.  ax.  c.  7, 


rniKi/NH,  nu  ii 

Jt  %•  ap-  h 

i Lact.  lib.  v 
[•f  See  a vei 
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lli«tory.  should  serve  them  us  slaves,  that  Princes  should  bow 
down  to  them,*  that  aliens  should  come  to  oiler  them 
gold  and  frankincense  and  precious  stones,  and  should 
perform  for  them  menial  offices  as  ploughmen  or 
as  builders.f  And  not  mprely  men,  but  beasts,  both 
wild  and  domestic,  should  be  raised  up  and  subjected 
to  them.*  The  marriage  statc§  was  still,  in  the  opinion 
of  nearly  all  the  Millenaries,  to  flourish  during  this 
term  of  triumph.  White  such  were  the  carnal  views 
of  many  of  the  Millenaries,  (for  some,  Tertullian||  for 
instance,  regarded  the  enjoyments  of  this  period  as 
purely,  or  at  least  as  chiefly,  spiritual,)  it  is  not  sur- 
prising  that  Origen  should  represent  the  doctrine  as  a 


reproach  to  Christianity,  the  Heathens  themselves  having  Heretics  oi 
better  sentiments.  It  is  a lamentable  fact  that  notions,  th«  HIM 
so  mistaken,  and  apparently  so  calculated  to  degrade  Century 
the  affections,  should  have  been  so  generally  adopted 
in  the  less  corrupted  Ages  of  the  Christian  Church. 

The  History  of  Heresy  teaches  a great  lesson  of  Tolera- 
tion. That  men  of  unquestionable  ability,  learning, 
and  piety,  should  have  fallen  into  errors,  from  which 
so  many  of  their  inferiors  in  every  quality  of  heart  and 
mind  have  been  exempt,  is  a circumstance  which 
most  strongly  inculcates  the  necessity  not  merely  of 
great  circumspection,  to  avoid  errors  ourselves,  but  also 
of  great  indulgence  in  viewing  the  errors  of  others. 


HERETICS  OF  THE  THIRD  CENTURY. 

MANICHyCl'S. 

HIERAX. 

NOETUS. 

SABELLIIS. 

BBRYLLUS. 

PAUL  OF  SAMOSATA. 

NOVATIANS. 


MANICH/EUS  ....  Mamcnmm. 
yi4!f  Mam. Manes,  or  Manicheus  lived.and  perhaps  received 

his  birth,  in  the  territories  subject  to  the  Kings  of  Persia. 
According  to  the  Greek  writers,^  he  was  u slave,  and 
was  purchased  by  a widow,  who  set  him  free,  adopted 
him  as  her  son,  gave  him  a liberal  education,  and  be- 
queathed to  him  her  property.  This  account  is  wholly 
unnoticed  by  Eastern  authors.  And,  as  Manes  among 
the  Greeks  was  a common  designation  for  a slave,** 
it  is  possible  that  his  name  may  have  created  this 
error,  as  it  appears  to  have  occasioned  olhens.ft  That 
he  was  a man  of  considerable  talent  and  learning 
Account  of  is  acknowledged : his  skill  in  Astronomy  is  parli- 
Ku'tcrn  cularly  mentioned. According  to  Eastern  writers. 


■ Iren.  lib.  t.  c.  33. 

f Orif.  de  Primap.  lib.  ii.  c.  12. 

f Iren.  lib.  r.  c.33.  Stephan.  Gobar.  ap.  Phot.  C-od.  232. 

& Iren.  lib.  t.  c.  36.  Loci.  lib.  v.  c.  34.  Onj.  de  /Viwj.  lib.  ii. 
c.  12.  Philoc-  c.  26.  Steph.  Gob.  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  232.  Methodiua 
is  of  a different  opinion,  (ap.  Kpiph. //«*.  64.  aec.  32.)  On  this 
•object  see  T'llem.  Afr'ui.  toro.  ii.  part  iLp.  243.  Art.  Lea  Mil&nairta, 
sod  Whitby’s  Treatue  of  the  True  Millennium,  added  to  his  Commen- 
taries on  the  Epullea,  front  which  the  above  sketch  has  been  chiefly 
dra  wn. 

!|  Bishop  Kajro  on  Tertuliian,  p.  363.  With  respect  to  Juatis 
Martyr,  Bishop  Kaye,  in  a Work  ju>t  published,  remarks:  “ Mid- 
dleton has  moat  unfairly  charged  Justin  with  maintaining  that  the 
Saint*  will  paw  the  Millennium  in  the  enjoyment  of  sensual  pleasures. 
Nothing  of  tins  kind  i*  to  be  found  in  Justin’s  description,"  9k. 
(See  Some  Account  of  the  Writing*  and  Opinumt  of  Jmtin  Martyr, 
p.  104.  note.) 

«f  Sue  rat.  Hit.  EeeL  lib.  i.  e.  22.  ftc. 

••  Fid.  Comm,  in  AriaL  Av.  1329. 

ff  See  the  derivation!  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  ( Cat.  6.  n.  24.)  &c. 

Kj.iph.  Herr.  66,  c.  13.  It  >»  probable  that  be  believed  that 
this  earth  bad  two  inhabited  hemiapherea,  the  upper  and  tbe  lower, 
and  therefore  that  there  are  Antipodes.  Beaus.  Hut.  da  AJomek. 
tern.  ii.  p.  374. 


not  very  ancient,  Mani,  having  acquired  some  repu- 
tation, drew  together  a number  of  followers  who  op- 
posed the  Religion  of  Zoroaster,  which  at  that  time  was 
established  in  Persia.  This  conduct  having  excited 
disturbances,  exposed  him  to  the  anger  of  Sapor,  to 
avoid  whose  pursuit  he  fled  into  Turkestan.  Fiotn 
his  retirement,  he  circulated  notions  which  inspired 
an  ignorant  multitude  with  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  reverence  for  his  character.  Having  assured  his 
followers  that  he  was  about  to  proceed  to  the  heavenly 
regions,  and  to  remain  there  for  the  space  of  a year, 
he  concealed  himself  in  a cave,  and,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  period,  appeared  in  an  appointed  place, 
and  showed  them  a Work,  filled  with  strange  figures, 
and  called  Ergenk  and  Eatenk,  which  he  pretended  to 
have  brought  from  above — an  artifice  which  consider- 
ably increased  the  number  of  his  disciples.  On  the 
death  of  Sapor,  Hormisdas,  his  successor,  embraced 
the  tenets  of  Mani,  and  treated  him  with  marks  of  dis- 
tinguished kindness.  Baharam  or  Varanes,  the  next 
King,  also  appeared  to  regard  him  with  favour  at  the 
commencement  of  his  reign.  But  having  drawn  him 
out  of  a castle  (which  Hormisdas  had  built  for  him  us 
a place  of  security)  under  pretence  of  holding  a dispute 
with  the  doctors  of  the  Zomastrian  Sect,  he  flayed  him 
alive,  and  caused  his  skin  to  be  filled  with  straw  and  to 
be  hung  up  as  an  object  of  terror  to  his  followers.  Of 
these  some  fled  to  India,  some,  it  is  said,  pene*  Account  ol 
t rated  into  China,  and  others,  remaining  in  Persia,  Grok 
were  reduced  to  a state  of  slavery.*  Socrates,  the 
Ecclesiastical  Historian,t  ascribes  his  execution  not  to 


• Thin  U the  account  in  d’HerbdoC  3M.  Or.  Art  Mam.  See  also 
Hyde,  de  Rrlig.  Frt , Pert.  c.  21. 
f Hut.  Ecd  lib.  i.  c.  22. 
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History,  his  Religious  opinions  but  to  the  indignation  of  the 
-v- -w ■ King  on  the  death  of  his  son,  whom  Manes  had  under* 
taken  to  cure  of  an  illness.  But  whether  these  circum- 
stances be  true  or  not,  the  fact  of  his  having  been  put 
to  death  seems  to  be  indisputable.* 

Sources  of  The  accounts  of  Manes  which  are  found  in  the 
tb«  account*  Fathers,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Epiphanius,  Socrates,  and 
of  Manes  in  others,  were  drawn  from  an  ancient  Piece,  entitled 
5*  Tht  Acts  of  the  Dispute  between  Archetaus,  Buhop  of 

nfnwtr  nt  Mesopotamia,  and  the  Hteresiarch  Manet. t Of  this 
Curhir,  Piece,  which  is  said  to  have  been  written  originally  in 
Syriac  aud  translated  into  Greek,  we  have  now  only 
a Latin  version,  which  is  considered  as  having  been 
written  before  the  Vllth  century.  The  authority  of 
these  Act*  has  been  attacked  with  great  ingenuity  and 
research  by  Beausobrc{  in  his  Hittory  of  Manichmts 
Beausobre'*  Afa»icA*i*m,§  a Work  which  bears  continual  proofs 
Nutoirt  dt  of  the  most  extensive  acquaintance  with  ancient  Philo- 
Manithit.  sophy  and  Ecclesiastical  antiquities  combined  with  extra* 
ordinary  acuteness  and  with  singular  candour.  Dilating 
on  every  point,  even  remotely  connected  with  his  prin- 
cipal object,  the  author  has  illustrated  a great  variety 
of  questions  with  all  the  aids  which  a learning  almost 
inexhaustible  con  supply  to  the  nicest  subtilty  and  dis- 
crimination. True  it  is,  however,  that  this  celebrated 
Work  has  been  considered  as  not  wholly  exempt  from 
defect5.||  In  studiously  avoiding  the  practice,  so  com- 
mon before  his  time,  of  invariably  impugning  the  mo- 
tives and  ridiculing  the  systems  of  the  early  Heretics, 
Beausobre  was,  perhaps,  led  into  the  contrary  extreme  of 
seeking  too  ofteu  to  justify  their  conduct  and  to  systema- 
tize their  notions.  Doubtless  the  Heretics  neither  on  all 
occasions  acted  conformably  to  their  principles,  nor  at 
all  times  reasoned  consistently  with  their  own  theories. 
If  it  is  a mistake  to  suppose  them  always  vicious  or  ab- 
surd, it  is  equally  one  to  regard  the  Fathers  as  always 
ignorant  or  unfair. 

* Lardn.  Crrdtb  part  ii.  ch.  Ixiii. 

f Acta  Dupulutionit  Arrhe/ai,  Epitcnpi  Metopolitmut,  et  Manilla 
Horeriarchte.  It  *as  published  under  thu  title  by  M.  Zaccagni, 
Librarian  of  the  Vatican.  See  Collect.  Monument.  Eeclrtice  (irercar 
et  La  timer,  Romte,  1698,  in  4lo.  Valerius  has  inserted  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Dispute  in  his  notes  on  Socrates.  See  also  Ccllier, 
Hut.  drt  Ant.  Eccflt.  tom.  iti. ; and  HiQpoI.  Oper.  ed.  Fabric. 

I Em  adncral  tout*  eette  Piice,  qu'on  nomme  " Los  Acte*  de  U 
Dispute  d’Archelaus,'*  n'eti  qu’un  Romm  fabriqui  par  un  Grrc , rt 
paJ.'hr  dr  putt  tan  330,  at» Xante  ant  <m  environ  aprit  la  mart  de 
Monicker.  ( Ihtc.  Prelim,  p.  0.)  He  considers  the  Greek,  by  wbotn 
this  fiction  was  written,  as  having  had  some  memoirs  respecting  the 
life  and  opinions  of  Manes .{Pref.  p.  vi.)  II  y a yuc/que*  virilft,  mail 
m prut  nombrr,  rt  t*  pen  qu'il  y nt  a ettaltfri , ctmfui,  mile  dr  fables 
mamfntei  [Disc.  Pnl.  p.  6)  The  following  is  Mosheim’s  opinion: 
Satu  rjNvlem  illr  (Beausobre)  luculenter  oatendit,  rue  quardotn  t* 
Au  Art  it  dt  quorum  rental  e jure  optima  dubdrt : at  nan,  opinor,  tea- 
latum  fecit,  nunquam  ejatmodi  A reflet  a i et  Manet  it  cl,aput>ti;n-m 
eonhgiue,  Certi  hoc  neque  ex  errortbui  wnnultu  Hiitorieii,  quo* 
aenptor  live  admiait,  uve  admtiute  tnde/ur,  neque  ex  vrterum  el 
r-centiorum  quor undam  de  ku  Adit  siltutio  Jrmtter  ejfhi  point. 
Major  a verb  non  kabet  vtr  doetunmut  argument  a,  qtn  exeellenti 
quttfcm  ingrnio  pradtlut , venom  juato  proclivior  er*U  ad  vrterum 
acriptorum  Chriitmnorum  Jtdem  infirmandam,  et  conjeeiuna  amis 
niaui  nape  Jtdetal.  Quidquid  id  nt,  magmt  tamen  antiyuitafii  eom- 
mrnilationrm  k*c  Aeta  habent,  rt  quod  nee  iptr  adveraariut  romm 
diffitrri  ve/tt,  mult  a continent  amt  valde  probabdui,  nut  vero  canien- 
tientia . (Or  Reb.  Ckriat.  p,  7*29.) 

$ A new  edition,  or  perhaps,  as  Lardner  wished,  ( Cred.  part  ii. 
cb.  xxxiii.  sec.  7.)  a translation  of  this  Work,  with  such  additional 
remarks  as  the  researches  and  stricture*  of  succeeding  writers  havo 
furnished,  accompanied  with  a good  index,  is,  we  think  a great  desi- 
deratum. It  is  objected  to  Beausobre,  that  he  is  rather  loquacious, 
but  who  can  complain  of  the  loquacity  of  genius? 

H For  aa  answer  to  the  attacks  with  which  it  was  assailed,  see 
Bitdwth,  Germamque,  tcm.  xawii.&c. 


Jerome  places  the  rise  of  Manichseism  in  the  year  of  Heretic?  of 
Christ  277,  In  Beausobre’s  opinion,*  it  was  known  in  Bird 
Rome  probably  about  that  lime,  but  it  may  have  arisen  CpntMr>- 
in  Persia  eight  or  ten  years  sooner.  Lardnert  is  Dite^oTTtic 
doubtful  whether  it  was  known  in  the  Roman  Empire 
before  the  very  end  of  the  IHrd  century,  or  the  begin-  ch«i*m. 
ning  of  the  lVth. 

Scythian  and  Terebinth  us  are  said  to  have  been  the  Scythian 
predecessors  of  Manes,  but  the  accounts  given  of  these  iT*”' 
two  persons  appear  too  incorrect  to  entitle  them  to  bml 
credit  J 

Among  the  Works  of  Manes  may  be  reckoner!  four  Works  of 
Books,  sometimes  ascribed  to  Terebinthus,  and  Rome- 
times  to  Scythian  : — entitled  the  Mysteries,  the  Chap - 
ten  or  Heads,  the  Gospel,  and  the  Treasure.  In  the 
Mysteries  Manes  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  the  doc- 
trine of  Two  Principles  from  the  mixture  of  Good 
and  Evil  which  is  found  in  the  world.  He  grounded 
his  reasoning  on  the  argument,  that,  if  there  were  One 
Sole  Cause,  simple,  perfect,  and  good,  in  the  highest 
degree,  the  whole,  corresponding  with  the  nature  and 
will  of  that  Cause,  would  show  simplicity,  perfection, 
and  goodness,  and  every  thing  would  be  immor- 
tal, holy,  and  happy,  like  Himself§.  The  Chapter* 
contained  a summary  of  the  chief  articles  of  the  Ma- 
nichsan  scheme.  Of  the  Gospel  nothing  certain  can 
be  asserted.  Beausobre,  apparently  without  sufficient 
grounds  1 1 considers  it  as  a collection  of  the  medita- 
tions and  pretended  revelations  of  Manes.  The  Trea- 
sure, or  Treasure  of  Life,  may,  perhaps,  have  derived 
its  name  from  the  words  of  Christ,  wherein  He  compares 
His  doctrine  to  a treasure  hid  in  a ficld.^f  Manes 
also  wrote  other  Works**  and  Letters,  and  among  them 
the  Epistle  of  the  Foundation,  of  which  we  have  frag- 
ments still  extant  in  St.  Augustine,  who  undertook  to 
refute  it.ft  His  Works  appear  to  have  been  originally 
written  some  in  Syriac,  some  in  Persic. 

Although  the  accounts  of  the  pretensions  of  Mani- 
chaeust*  which  the  Ancients  have  left  us  are  not  con- 
sistent,  it  appears  not  difficult  to  draw  from  them  a 
probable  conclusion.  He  is  represented  sometimes  as 
endeavouring  to  assume  the  appearance  of  Christ,  some- 
times as  calling  himself  an  Apostle,  more  frequently  as 
professing  to  be  the  Holy  Ghost.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  conference  at  Caschar,§§  he  is  introduced  as  saying : 

“ I am  a disciple  of  Christ,  an  Apostle  of  Jesus.  I am 
the  Paraclete,  promised  to  be  sent  by  Jesus,  to  con- 


* Hitt,  de  Man.  torn.  i.p.  121. 

* Credib.  part  ii.  dl.  Dtii.  MC.  2. 

| /bid.  sec.  3. 

\ Ibid. 

n md. 

t Matt.  ch.  xiu.  v.  44. 

••  Lards  Crrdib.  part  li.  ch.  Ixiii.  wc.  3. 

f f Cont.  Ep.  Munich.  There  rt  a fragment  of  it  in  soother  nf  hit 
Work*.  De  Natur.  Hon*,  c.  46.  There  are  also  fragments  in  l ha  Trea- 
tise de  Fide  (Ch.  v.  xi.  xxrtiL)  joined  lo  his  Works. — Ha  alao  wrote 
a letter  to  Meuoch,  a Maniehcaa  female.  From  tbit  piece  Julian  the 
Pelagian  urged  part*  in  a Work  againat  Augustine,  wbo  has  transcribed 
them  in  hit  anawer  entitled  Oput  Imperfectum,  because  left  un- 
finished. Also  a Letter  to  Marcellua,  which  Beausobre  consider*  to 
be  genuine.  Lardner  think*  it  probable  that  the  Epistle  to  Palriciua, 
cited  by  Julian  the  Pelagian,  in  the  Oput  Imprr/ectmm  of  Augustine, 
is  the  same  as  the  Epist/e  of  the  Foundation.  (CrtdA.  part  tL  cB.  jxiii.) 
Fragments  of  some  of  his  Letters  were  published  by  Fabriciustn  the 
fifth  volume  of  his  Bibliotheca  Grtxca. 

JJ  Kuseb.  Hl*t.  Ecct.  lib,  riL  c,  31.  Epipb.  Herr.  66,  &e. 

§$  Act.  Arche/. 
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vince  the  world  of  siu  and  of  righteousness  :•  as  also 
Paul,  who  was  sent  before  me,  said  that  he  knew  in 
part,  and  prophesied  in  part  ;t  reserving  for  me  that 
which  is  perfect,  that  1 might  do  awuy  that  which  is 
in  part.  Receive,  therefore,  this  third  testimony,  that  I 
am  a chosen  Apostle  of  Christ.  If  you  will  receive  my 
words,  you  will  obtain  salvation : if  not,  you  will  b« 
consumed  by  eternal  fire.*  St.  Augustine  informs  us, 
that  the  Munichees  asserted,  that  our  Lord's  promise  of 
sending  the  Comforter,  the  Holy  Ghost,  had  been  fill* 
filled  in  their  master  Manichseus;  that  in  his  EpitUct 
he  styles  himself  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  forasmuch  aa 
Christ  had  promised  him.  and  into  him  had  sent  the 
Holy  Ghost ; ami  that,  accordingly,  he  had  twelve  dis- 
ciples in  imitation  of  the  number  of  the  Apostles,  which 
number,  adds  Augustine,  is  retained  by  the  Manichees 
to  this  day.}  ft  is  obvious  that  the  pretensious  of 
Manichseus  were  of  a nature  extremely  similar  to  those 
of  Montanus.  The  following  is  Beausobre's  opinion : 
*'  Manichxus  assumed  the  authority  of  an  Apostle  of 
Christ,  and  a Prophet  immediately  inspired  by  the 
Paraclete,  to  reform  all  Religions,  and  to  reveal  to 
the  world  truths,  in  which  our  Lord  thought  not 
proper  to  instruct  His  first  disciples.  This  was  his 
imposture  or  fanaticism.  For  whatever  the  Ancients 
may  assert,  there  are  no  evident  proofs  that  he  ever  en- 
deavoured to  pass  for  the  Paraclete,  or  the  Holy  Spirit.^* 
The  Mnniclueans  boasted  of  possessing  superior  know- 
ledge, and  ridiculed  the  Catholics,  as  if  they  under- 
valued the  use  of  reasoning.  It  was  the  hope  of  thus 
enlarging  his  understanding,  which  Augustine  himself 
confesses,  seduced  him  when  young  into  the  Mani- 
ch.van  Heresy.  The  errors  of  Mani  undoubtedly  arose 
from  an  attempt  to  combine  a Philosophical  scheme, 
formed  out  of  the  principles  of  the  Magi,  with  the 
Christian  Revelation. || 

The  leading  principle  of  Manichctsm,  that  the  world 
and  its  phenomena  are  attributable  to  two  distinct 
Powers,  one  essentially  good,  and  the  other  essen- 
tially evil,  may  undoubtedly  be  traced  to  an  Age 
much  earlier  than  the  rise  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
It  has  its  root  in  that  train  of  thought  which  is  na- 
tural to  Man  in  the  first  rude  state  of  Society.  When 
the  knowledge  of  one  Supreme  Being  was  nearly 
extinct,  and  (he  progress  of  civilization  had  not  yet 
provided  against  the  various  wants  to  which  the  human 
frame  is  subject,  men  feelingly  considered  themselves 
as  beings  exposed  to  a perpetual  succession  of  Good 
and  Evil.  They  could  derive  food  and  enjoyment  from 
their  flocks  and  from  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  but  these 
flocks  were  often  wasted  by  disease,  these  fruits  often 
destroyed  by  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons.  They 
reflected,  moreover,  that  their  own  conduct  was  a kind  of 
copy  of  this  stale, — ut  one  time  they  imparted  a portion 
of  their  stock  and  laboured  to  relieve  their  neighbour, 
at  another  they  plundered  his  harvests  and  depopulated 
his  abodes.  The  idea  of  Invisible  Powers  not  being 
effaced  from  the  mind,  they  offered  to  them  prayers 
against  the  continuance  of  misery,  yet  misery  continued. 
By  these  considerations,  therefore,  they  were  probably 
led  to  imagine,  that  the  goods  and  ills  of  life  flowed 


• John,  ch.xvi,  v.  8. 
t Ree  1 Cor.  th.  x»ii.  *.  9, 10. 

, Aug.  Htrr.  46-  Lariiner,  (Verf»4.  psrt  ii.  cb.  Ixiii. 
$ Bcxn*.  Hat.J c Mu"h‘A.  tom.  i.  I'rrf.  p.  x,  xi. 

||  fad.  p.  179. 


from  good  and  evil  Spirits,  who  struggled  for  the  pre-  Heretics  of 
dominance.  And  as  these  goods  and  ills  vary  in  mag-  HW 
nitude,  so  these  Spirits  were  thought  to  vary  in  power.  v c«atary-^ 
But  the  notion  of  infinite  gradation  is  not  easily  con-  "^,r— ^ 
ceived,  and  the  scale  was  supposed  to  terminate  in  Two 
Presiding  and  Independent  Spirits,  one  by  nature  good, 
the  other  by  nature  evil,  who  employed  these  subordi- 
nate agents. 

The  process  of  thought  by  which  this  conclusion 
was  arrived  at  was  soon  neglected,  and  the  conclu- 
sion itself  opened  a wide  field  for  systems  and  hypo- 
theses, particularly  in  Persia  and  in  the  East.  Light 
is  the  greatest  of  blessings,  — it  beautifies  the  face 
of  nature,  it  brings  to  maturity  the  productions  of  the 
earth,  it  cheers  and  directs  the  steps  of  Man,— it  was, 
therefore,  the  first  Good,  and  the  beneficent  Spirit  was 
supposed  to  reside  iu  pure  Light.  But  Darkness  was 
observed  to  be  attended  with  storms  and  fearful  com- 
motions: vague  horrors  are  associated  with  the  very 
idea;  therefore  the  Evil  Spirit  was  said  to  dwell  in  the 
abyss  of  night. 

The  two  Spirits  were  at  war  ; the  origin  of  the  war 
then  furnished  another  sobject  of  speculation,  and  the 
following  hypothesis,  though  under  a great  variety  of 
modifications,  was  commonly  adopted.  The  two  oppo- 
site Beings  were  originally  independent : each  resided 
in  his  own  portion  of  space.  But  the  Powers  of  dark- 
ness, ever  turbulent  und  agitated,  were  in  continual 
seditions,  and  the  vanquished  in  their  flight  from  the 
victors  passed  the  “ flaming  bounds,”  and  entered  the 
happy  realms.  A consequence  of  this  irruption  was 
the  formation  of  the  world,  and  the  intermixture  of 
Good  and  Evil.* 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  doctrine  of  Two  lude-  The  Mam- 
pendent  Powers  was  expressly  contradicted  by  the  vn»an  *y*- 
Jewinh  Scriptures,  wherein  Good  and  Evil  are  re- 
presented  as  being  at  the  disposal  of  God  alone.  SaerrH 
“ See  now  that  I,  even  I,  am  He,  and  there  is  no  God  Scripture*, 
with  me : I kill,  and  1 make  alive : 1 wound,  and  I 
heal.”t  Again,  *'  I am  the  Lord,  and  there  is  none 
else.  I form  the  light  and  create  darkness.  I make 
peace  and  create  evil : I the  1-ord,  do  all  these  things.”} 

These  last  words  being  directed  to  Cyrus,  King  of  Per- 
sia, may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  conveying  a warn- 
ing against  the  lessons  of  the  Magi.§ 

The  superstitious  Hebrews,  however,  had  their  good 
and  evil  fortune  under  the  names  of  Gad  and  Mini, 

(though  they  did  not  consider  them  as  eternal  and 
independent  creators,||)  as  the  Romans  had  their  Joves 
and  Vcjoves.^f  The  Persians  had  their  Ormizdas  and 
Arimanius. 

The  Egyptians  called  the  Good  God  Osiris,  and  the 
Evil  Typhon.  There  is  a very  curious  Treatise  of  Plu- 
tarch on  Isis  and  Osiris,  in  which  the  antiquity  and 
extent  of  Dualism  are  discussed. 

The  system  of  Manicheus,  as  developed  by  Reauso-  Srnem  nf 
bre,**  appears  to  have  been  the  following:  Manicheus  Manich*u». 


• Such  is  the  development  of  Pluquct,  Diet,  dtt  Htrii.  Art. 
Mamchtttmc,  sec.  1. 

t Deul  cb.  xxxii.  r.  39. 

} lrailb,  cb.  xtv.  t,  6. 

$ Pndcaux,  Scrip.  Conn,  pari  i.  p.  216. 

||  Bergier,  Did.  Thtal.  Art.  Mamck. 

Spencer,  Dui.  de  litre*  Emm.  c.  19.  sec.  1. 

••  See  bis  Preface;  his  *i«w  is  also  extracted  bj  Jortin,  Hem.  on 
Ecdet.  Hitt.  *ot.  ii. 
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acknowledged  one  God,  in  whom  all  Ihe  attributes 
which  in  his  opinion  were  necessary  to  constitute 
perfection,  resided.  Unable  to  conceive  a substance 
having  neither  place  uor  extension,  he  represented  the 
Deity  as  a living  immaterial  Light,  which  had  eternally 
dwelt  in  the  highest  heaven,  or  intellectual  world,  ac- 
companied with  pure  and  immortal  Intelligences,  or 
^Eons,  proceeding  from  His  essence. 

From  the  Father  emanated  two  persons — far  superior 
to  the  other  emanations — the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
cnnsub&lantial  with  Him,  but  subordinate  to  Him.  The 
Son,  siuce  the  formation  of  the  material  world,  dwells  in 
the  Sun  and  Moon,  the  former  of  which  is  pure  fire,  the 
latter  pun*  water.  The  Holy  Ghost  dwells  in  the  air. 
There  they  execute  the  orders  of  the  Father:  there  they 
will  remain  till  the  consummation  of  the  Age. 

In  a corner  of  infinite  space  existed  from  eternity  an 
Evil  PtWer — Matter,  or  the  Devil,  or  Darkness,  accord- 
ing as  Philosophical,  or  common,  or  mystical  terms  were 
used. — His  empire  was  divided  into  five  regions,  the 
uppermost  containing  within  it  the  rest,  each  of  which 
had  one  of  the  elements  of  Matter,  and  each  its  Prince, 
subject  to  the  Evil  Power.  These  two  empires  were 
separated  by  some  kind  of  wall,  and  on  a certain  side 
were  neighbours. 

The  Powers  of  Darkness,  on  the  occasion  of  a sedi- 
tion, came  forth  from  their  bounds,  saw  the  Light,  and 
made  an  irruption  into  its  realms.  God  opposed  to 
them  a power,  called  “the  first  Man,**  who  was  gifted 
with  the  five  elements  of  the  celestial  substance,  (one 
of  which  was  Light,  that  is,  probably,  the  human  Soul,) 
but  as  he  proved  weaker  than  his  adversaries,  the  Deity 
sent  another  power,  called  “ the  Living  Spirit,”  who 
effected  his  deliverance.  The  Demons,  vanquished  by 
the  Living  Spirit,  were  chained  in  the  air,  and  became 
the  cause  of  storms,  thunder  and  lightning,  and  pesti- 
lence. The  Living  Spirit  left  them  no  more  liberty 
than  he  judged  necessary  for  his  designs. 

But  the  Demons,  having  seized  the  portion  of  the 
heavenly  substance.  Light  and  Darkness  became  con- 
founded. 

The  Living  Spirit  undertook,  therefore,  to  separate 
such  parts  of  the  celestial  substance  as  had  not  been 
blended  with  Matter.  Of  these  he  formed  the  Sun  and 
Moon,  and  of  such  as  had  suffered  but  little  corruption 
the  Planets  and  the  lower  Heaven.  The  rest,  which  was 
mixed  with  Matter,  was  used  in  forming  this  sublunary 
world,  in  which  Good  and  Evil  are  woven  together. 

The  Demons  having  retained  the  most  excellent  part 
of  the  heavenly  substance  which  they  had  seized — 
human  Souls, — the  Evil  Power  made  two  bodies,  of 
different  sexes,  on  the  model  of  “ the  first  Man,*’  whom 
he  had  seen,  and  imprisoned  in  them  the  first  Souls  they 
had  taken.  Their  object  was  to  allure  and  rivet  them 
by  the  blandishments  of  sense,  and  to  render  them  ena- 
moured with  their  captivity,  and  as  bodies  of  similar 
figures  and  organs  to  the  two  first  are  generated,  the  Souls, 
which  flutter  In  the  air  and  arc  dispersed  throughout 
nature,  enter  incautiously  into  these  corporeal  prisons, 
which  concupiscence  incessantly  prepares  for  them. 
Thus  united,  and  attached  by  the  attractions  which  they 
find,  they  drink  the  fatal  poison  from  the  Clip  of  oblivion, 
by  which  they  lose  the  remembrance  of  their  heavenly 
origin.  To  procure  their  liberation,  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence at  first  employed  the  ministry  of  Good  Angels, 
who  taught  the  Patriarchs  salutary  truths;  these  deli- 
vered the  instruction  to  their  descendants;  and  lest 


this  light  should  be  totally  extinguished,  God  ceased  Heretic*.  of 
not  to  raise  up  in  all  times  and  among  all  nations,  Sages  *jM  Ubii 
and  Prophets,  till  at  length  He  sent  his  Son.  Jesus  - 

Christ  informed  men  of  their  true  origin,  the  causes  of  " 
the  captivity  of  their  Souls,  and  the  means  of  recover- 
ing their  former  dignity.  Having  wrought  innumerable 
miracles  in  order  to  confirm  His  doctrine.  He  taught 
them,  by  His  mystical  Crucifixion,  how  they  should 
mortify  incessantly  their  flesh  and  its  passions.  He 
showed  them  also  by  His  mystical  Resurrection  and 
Ascension,  that  death  destroys  not  the  man,  but  only 
his  prison,  and  restores  to  purified  Souls  the  liberty  of 
returning  to  their  heavenly  country.* 

Maintaining  that  flesh  was  composed  of  the  most 
vicious  part  of  Matter,  Manichcus  asserted  that  Christ 
was  Man  in  figure  only,  that  He  was  born,  took  nourish- 
ment, suffered,  died,  and  rose  again  in  appearance  only, 
not  in  reality.  Hence  he  denied  the  resurrection  of  the 
flesh  ; hence  he  disapproved  of  marriage,  by  which  it 
is  perpetuated  ; hence  he  recommended  those  austeri- 
ties which  mortify  the  body,  and  abstinence  from  wine 
and  flesh,  by  which  its  sensual  affections  arc  inflamed. 

He  required  of  his  Elect,  or  the  Perfect,  to  live  in  volun- 
tary poverty  and  without  interfering  in  temporal  matters. 

To  those  whose  aspirations  were  less  exalted,  he  con- 
ceded ihe  use  of  meat  and  wine  and  the  possession  of 
property.f 

As  all  human  Souls  cannot  acquire  perfect  purity  in  the 
course  of  this  life,  he  admitted  the  transmigration  of 
Souls,  hut  asserted  that  those  which  were  not  purged  hy 
a certain  number  of  revolutions,  are  delivered  to  the 
Demons  of  the  air,  to  be  tormented  and  tamed  by  them  ; 
that  after  this  discipline,  they  ure  sent  into  other  bodies, 
as  it  were  into  a new  school,  till,  having  acquired  a suffi- 
cient degree  of  purity,  they  traverse  the  region  of  Mutter, 
mid  pass  into  the  Moon,  (which  consists  of  water:)  that 
the  Moon,  when  full  of  these  Spirits,  which  happens  v>  hen 
the  whole  of  her  surface  is  illuminated,  transmits  them 
to  the  Sun.  who  in  his  turn  sends  them  to  that  place  which 
the  Manicheeans  called  " the  Pillar  of  Glory.” 

The  Holy  Ghost,  who  dwells  in  the  air,  continually 
assists  the  souls,  pouring  over  them  its  salutary  in- 
fluence. The  Sun,  which  is  composed  of  a fire  pure 
and  purifying,  facilitates  their  ascent  to  Heaven,  and 
detaches  the  materia)  particles  which  weigh  them  down. 

When  all  the  Souls  and  all  the  parts  of  the  celestial 
substance  shall  be  separated  from  Matter,  then  shall  be 


• "Hie  Mmicliiran*  not  merely  assumed  tbc  name  of  Christians, 
but  constantly  applied  to  Christ  the  titles  of  Lord  and  Saviour,  and 
pro  (eased  the  strongest  attachment  for  hi*  Revealed  Religion.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  dispute  with  Augusline  in  the  ytar39’I,  Fortunatus, 
the  Mankbiran  Presbyter,  affirms  in  a Confession  of  faith,  that  his 
Sect  believed  that  God  is  incorruptible,  glorious,  inaccessible,  in- 
comprehensible, impassible,  dwelling  in  His  own  eternal  light : that 
He  produces  nothing  from  Himself  corruptible,  neither  darkness,  nor 
[lemons,  nor  Satan  : that  He  wot  a Saviour,  like  Himself,  the  Word 
born  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  who  came  among  men  to 
sate  the  Sonl  worthy  of  HI*  holy  favour,  and  sanctified  by  His  heavenly 
commandments ; that  under  His  conduct  those  Souls  snail,  according 
to  His  promise,  again  return  to  the  kingdom  0/  God,  which  cannot 
be  attained  through  any  other  Mediator tbi*  he  represents  as  their 
belief,  adding,  that  they  held  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

+ The  M anich wan  Sect  was  divided  into  two  parts,  Elect  and 
Auditors.  The  Assembly  of  the  Mankhman*  appears  to  have  been 
headed  by  a President,  representing  Jesus  Christ,  sad  twelve  Masters, 
in  imitation  of  the  twelve  Apostles.  These  were  followed  by  seventy, 
two  Risbops,  (after  I lie  example  of  the  seventy-two  Disciples  of  our 
Saviour.)  These  Bishops  had  Presbyters  and  Deacons  under  them. 
All  the  members  of  the  Religious  Orders  wers  chosen  from  tbc  claw 
of  the  Elect.  See  Moabcim,  de  Rtb.  CArut, 
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History,  the  consummation  of  the  Age.  The  destroying  fire 
shall  burst  from  the  caverns  in  which  the  Creator  has 
enclosed  it;  the  Angel,  who  sustains  the  earth  in  its 
equilibrium,  shall  let  it  fall  into  the  Humes,  and  then 
cast  the  useless  mass  from  the  bounds  of  the  world 
into  the  place  which  the  Scripture  calls  “ outer  dark- 
ness/’ There  the  Demons  shall  dwell  for  ever,  and 
the  indolent  Souls,  who  have  not  finisher]  their  purifi- 
cation when  this  great  catastrophe  shall  take  place,  (as 
the  punishment  of  their  negligence,)  shall  be  appointed 
to  keep  the  Demons  confined  in  their  prison,  in  order 
that  they  may  make  no  further  attempts  against  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  The  punishments  to  which  the 
human  Souls  are  subjected,  are  intended  to  produce  re* 
formation ; hut  those  which  are  foutul  imperfect  at  the  last 
day,  are  destined  to  this  employment,  which  is  rather 
a privation  of  superior  happiness  than  actual  misery. 

Mnnichirus  rejecled  the  Old  Testament,  and  denied 
the  superior  authority  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  to  w hom 
he  opposed  other  Prophets,  whose  books  the  Eastern 
nations  professed  to  have  preserved.  He  affirmed  that 
Prophets  had  arisen  in  every  nation,  and  that  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  consisting  mostly  of  Gentiles,  was  to  he 
guided  by  those  illuminated  Gentile  instructors,  rather 
than  by  Hebrew  teachers. 

Manichfeus  pretended  that  the  Gospels  were  eiUier 
not  composed  by  the  authors  whose  names  they  bear, 
or  had  been  corrupted  by  Juduizing  Christians.  Yet  it 
appears  not  that  the  Manichteans  curtailed  or  interpo* 
luted  the  New  Testament. 

He  admitted  the  authority  of  Apocryphal  hooks 
written  to  maintain  the  Heresies  of  the  Docete,  (or 
those  who  held  that  Christ  had  only  the  appearance  of 
a man,)  and  the  Encratites. 

Bayle't  de.  Boyle,*  who  was  fond  of  embarrassing  his  literary 
fanes  of  adversaries  by  the  defence  of  Metaphysical  difficulties 
MinichaUtn  jjggj  calculated  to  display  the  brilliancy  of  his  own 
talents,  undertook  to  extenuate  the  ahsurdilies,  and  to 
give  point  to  the  objections  of  the  Manichsan  system, 
not  indeed  with  a view  of  establishing  its  truth,  which  he 
did  not  admit,  hut  in  order  to  involve  all  systems  indis- 
criminately in  the  darkness  of  Pyrrhonism.  The  nature 
and  extent  of  this  brief  notice  will  not  allow  us  to  detail 
the  various  arguments  advanced  on  a subject,  in  which 
the  human  understanding  is  perplexed  and  lost.  His 
reasoning,  which  had  startled  others  by  its  boldness,  or 
Answer*.  entangled  them  by  if s subtilty,  was  attacked!  by  Le  Clerc 
under  the  name  of  Theodore  Parrhase,!  by  Dom  Alex- 
ander Gnudin,§  by  Archbishop  King,||  by  Jacquelot,^ 


• Diet.  Hut.  Art.  MmucAtent. 

t Sec  a brief  analysis  of  their  answer*  in  Ptnqset,  Diet.  dee  ller/t. 

tom.  n.  p.375. 

J Parr  banana,  ou  Pemiet  divert**'  mr  Jet  Matt  tret  <U  Critique, 
tTHutotre,  de  Morale,  el  de  PolUiyue,  p.  301.  See  the  answers  of 
Beyle  ia  Diet.  Hut.  Art.  Origine.  Rip.  atu  Quett.  dun  /‘rwnsoW, 
tom.  iu.  c.  172. 

tf  La  DiitmcUon  et  la  Mature  dm  Bin • et  du  Mai  trait i oil  /*«* 
combat  C Erreur  del  Manichlent,  let  Sentiment  dr  Montague  et  de 
Charron,  et  crux  t it  M.  Haylt,  1704.  See  also  Hilt,  dtt  Outrage* 
det  Savant,  Aofil,  1705.  Art.  7. 

D De  On pne  Malt,  1702.  The  Translation,  with  notes,  and  a 
Dissertation  concerning  Uic  Priori  pic  and  Criterion  of  Virtue  and 
the  Urtgin  of  the  Passions,  by  Bishop  Edmund  Law,  appeared  in 
1732.  A third  edition  was  published  in  1739.  Baylo,  Rip.  a ux 
Quett.  d* mji  Provincial,  tom.  it.  p.  74,  See,  also,  Rip.  de*  fattrea, 
1706,  Janvier,  p.  57. 

•fj  Cunforuuti  de  la  Foi  et  de  la  Raiiom.  Comp.  Rip.  aujt  Queit. 
<f urn  Provincial,  tom.  liL  See  also  Examen  de  la  Theologie  de  St. 
Boyle.  Entretinu  tCrlriiie  et  de  Thiviitte. 


by  De  la  Placettc,*  by  Leibnitz, t and  by  Male-  Heretic*  of 
branched  ***• NW 

Manichaeism  coming  from  Persia  excited  the  aversion  vCentMtT  ^ 
of  the  Homan  Emperors.  From  the  time  of  Diocletian 
to  that  of  Anastasius,  various  means  of  persecution  * 

were  employed  against  the  Manicheans.  They  were 
banished,  spoiled,  or  butchered.  In  491,  the  mother 
of  Anastasius,  being  a Municha'un,  caused  a suspension 
of  the  rigorous  laws  to  which  they  were  subjected. 

After  huving  enjoyed  tranquillity  twenty-seven  years, 
they  were  deprived  of  it  by  Justin  and  his  followers. 

About  the  middle  of  the  VUth  century,  a Manictuean 
woman,  named  Cal! inice,  taught  her  errors  to  her  two 
sous,  Paul  and  John,  aud  sent  them  to  preach  iu  Arme- 
nia. The  disciples  of  Paul  took  the  name  of  Pauliciarut. 

His  successor.  Sylvan,  undertook  to  accommodate 
MunichaMsiu  with  Scripture,  os  received  by  the  Ortho- 
dox, and  thus  obtained  great  success  in  making  prose- 
lytes. In  810,  the  Paulicians  were  divided  under  two 
chiefs,  one  called  Sergius,  the  other  Baanes  ; the  fol- 
lowers of  the  lost  were  called  BaanUes ; after  a bloody 
war  they  were  reunited  by  one  Theodotus.§  But  the 
state  of  Manicheeism  in  later  limes  belongs  to  a sub 
sequent  period  of  History. 

HIERAX. 

Ilicrax,  or  Hieracas,  a native  of  Leontium,  or  Lcon- 
topolU,  in  Egypt,  founded  the  Sect  of  Hieracites,  about 
the  end  of  the  Illrd  century.  He  was  distinguished  as 
well  by  his  austerity  and  abstemiousness,  as  by  his  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  Literature  and  Science.  He 
composed]]  Commentaries  on  various  parts  of  the  Old 
aud  New  Testament,  the  whole  of  which  he  is  said  to 
have  committed  to  memory. 

Agreeing  with  Manichuma,  of  whom  he  has  been 
reckoned  a disciple, on  some  points,  he  differed  from 
him  on  many  others.  Regarding  the  mission  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  having  introduced  more  rigid  rules  of  conduct 
than  the  laws  of  Moses,  he  inferred  that  the  enjoyment 
of  wine,  of  meats,  of  marriage,  and  of  all  sensual 
pleasures  was  abolished,  or  at  leust  forbidden  to  such 
as  aspired  to  a high  degree  of  virtue. 

Nor  was  this  his  only  error.  He  denied  the  Resur- 
rection of  the  body;  he  pretended  that  children,  who 
died  before  the  age  of  reason,  could  not  enter  into  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  which  was  promised  to  those  only 
who  had  successfully  combated  the  passions  of  the 
flesh ; he  supposed  that  Melchisedee  was  the  Holy 
Spirit,  endeavouring  to  confirm  this  notion  by  an  Apo- 
cryphal book,  entitled  Aiuxbaticon , or  The  Ascension  of 
Isaiah.  With  respect  to  the  Father  und  the  Son,  he 


• Rlpomt  a deux  Object  tom  de  M.  Ragle,  ia  l2mo.  1707. 
f fatat*  de  Tkndiede , p.  3.  n.405,  & c. 

J See  Convrrtnt.  Chntt.  Trait i de  la  Mature  el  de  /a  Grace. 
Ri flexion  rur  la  Prf motion  Phynque.  The  principle*  of  Malebranchc 
were  attacked  by  Arnauld,  Rifle x.  Phil,  et  Thiol.  ear  le  Trait i de  /a 
Mature  et  de  la  Grace,  3 vol.  in  12 mix  De  C Action  de  Diru  tur  let 
Creature*,  ifc.  in  4tix 

$ For  an  account  of  the  author*  who  wrote  against  the  Manich«- 
an*.  see  Lardner’a  Credibility,  part  ii.  ch.  Iiiii.  Among  their  roost 
celebrated  opponents  was  Sl  Augustine,  *rbo  hod  himself  being  nine 
years  among  the  Auditors  of  this  Sect. 

||  He  composed  a Dissertation  On  the  Creation  a/  the  l field  in 
Six  Day*,  and  also  Hymns. 

^ Beau witi re,  Hut.  de  flfanich.  tom.  i.  lib.  ii.  c.  6.  sec.  2.  note.  See, 
however,  Mosheim  (de  Reb.  Chmt.  u.  903)  and  tardner,  (CVerfii. 
part  ii.  cfa.  Uiii.  aec.  7.)  who  are  of  a different  opinion. 
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History  compared  them  to  two  wicka  lighted  in  the  same  lamp, 
and  with  the  same  oil.* 

It  was  doubtless  this  speculative  turn  of  mind  which 
led  him  to  interpret,  or  rather  to  obscure,  the  Sacred 
Scripture  by  numerous  allegories. 

His  austere  doctrines  proved  particularly  attractive  to 
the  Monks  or  Ascetics  of  Egypt.  Many  of  his  fol- 
lowers sincerely  observed,  though  others  merely  affected 
to  observe,  an  entire  abstinence  from  animal  food,  and 
other  rigorous  practices.! 

NOETUS. 

The  Heresies  which  had  already  appeared  on  the 
subject  of  the  Trinity,  continued  in  the  lllrd  century. 

Noelus,  a native  of  Smyrna,  or,  according  to  another 
account,  of  Ephesus,  taught  that  there  was  but  one  per- 
son in  the  Godhead,  which  at  one  time  was  called  the 
Father,  and  at  another  the  Son.  He  maintained,  there- 
fore. that  it  was  the  Father  who  had  been  born  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  had  sufFered  on  the  cross,  whence  his 
followers,  like  those  of  Praxeas,  have  been  called  Pa/ri- 
pattumt. 

Having  been  called  before  the  Priests,  he  disavowed, 
without  inwardly  renouncing,  his  errors,  which,  when 
they  hod  been  adopted  by  some  persons,  he  openly  pro- 
fessed. Being  again  summoned,  he  persisted  in  the 
opinion  which  he  had  taught,  and  was  expelled  from  the 
Church.  His  conduct  has  been  ascribed  to  pride,  which, 
as  it  is  allied  to  folly,  induced  him,  it  is  said,  to  pretend 
that  he  was  (more  probably  that  he  was  like)  Moses, 
and  that  his  brother  was  (more  probably  that  he  might 
be  compared  to)  Aaron.  His  name  was  almost  un- 
known in  the  time  of  St.  Augustine.  His  errors  are 
mentioned  in  an  ancient  Piece  still  extant,  and  ascribed 
to  Hippolytus,*  from  which  Epiphanius  has  almost  en- 
tirely borrowed  His  refutation  of  this  Htcrcsiarch. 

S ABELLIUS. 

Though  the  doctrines  of  Sabellius  acquired  great 
repute,  but  little  is  known  of  his  history.  He  wan 
born  in  Peutapolis,  a division  of  Cyrenaic  Libya  It 
was  in  its  Capital,  Ptolemais,  of  which  he  was,  perhaps. 
Bishop,  that  he  first  taught  the  Heresy  so  well  known 
under  the  name  of  Sabcllianism.  This  Heresy,  which 
arose  from  the  fear  of  appearing  to  fall  into  Polytheism, $ 
consisted  in  asserting  that  the  different  persons  of  the 
Godhead  are  merely  different  operations  of  one  Being; 
that  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  but 
various  names  of  God,  according  as  he  is  viewed  in 
various  relations.  Thus,  when  God  was  considered  as 
resolving  to  save  mankind.  He  was  called  the  Father; 
when  as  entering  into  the  Virgin’s  womb,  and  as  suffer- 
ing death  on  the  Cross,  He  was  called  the  Son;  and 
when  as  displaying  His  efficacy  on  the  minds  of  sinners. 


* See  the  letter  of  Anus  to  Alexander  id  KpiphaaiiiK,  ( Herr . 6 9. 
c.  7.)  Athanasius,  ( De  duab.  Synod.  Oper.  tom.  i.  p.  728.)  and 
Hilary,  (dr  Trtnd,  lib.  vi.  arc.  5.  &c.) 

f On  the  subject  of  llierax  see  Kpiphan.  Her  67. 

J Serm.  e.  Httr.  jVerft,  in  the  2nd  volume  of  the  works  of  Hippo- 
lytus,  edited  bjr  Fabriciii*.  Beside*  which  discourse,  see  on  the  sul> 
jeet  of  Noelus,  Epiphanius,  Httr.  57.  Theodoret,  Hot.  Fab.  lib.  iii. 
C.  3.  Beeusobre,  Hist.  de  Munich,  tom.  i.  part  ii.  lib.  iii  c.  ft. 
p.  533.  Moshelm,  dr  Heir  Christ . p.  682 ; aod  Lardoer's  Credit. 
part  ii.  ch.  xli. 

5 When  tbe  Sabeilians  met  the  Orthodox,  they  said  to  them,  n a> 
ifruHii,  t Ken,  Its  Slit  \ yji “i  Sun.  Epiphan.  Herr.  62. 

Comp.  SncvcLoraotA,  p.  157.  Art.  Fra  alas,  note  J|. 


He  was  called  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  gave  the  Law  as  Heretics  of 
Father ; lie  was  incarnate  as  Son ; He  descended  upon 
the  Apostles  as  Holy  Ghost.*  Thus  these  different  , 
appellations  of  God  were  borrowed  from  the  different 
acts  for  Man’s  salvation.!  The  Trinity  was  the  Divine 
Nuture  under  the  three  ideas  of  Substance,  Thought, 
and  Will,  or  Action.  The  Father,  Sou,  and  Holy 
Ghost  were  three  denominations  in  one  hypostasis,  as 
in  Man,  Body,  Soul,  and  Spirit. J In  defence  of  this 
view  he  maintained  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
opened  a field  to  gross  corporeal  imaginations. 

His  disciples  were  called  Patripauiana.  Yet  Sabel- 
lius  is  said  by  Epiphaniu&§  to  have  denied  that  the 
Father  suffered  death.  According  to  Mosheim,  Sa- 
bellius "maintained  that  a certain  energy  only,  proceed- 
ing from  the  supreme  Parent,  or  a certain  portion  of 
the  Divine  Nature,  was  united  to  the  Son  of  God,  the 
Man  Jesus ; and  he  considered,  in  the  same  manner,  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  a portion  of  the  everlasting  Father,**|| 

Facundus  says,  that  the  Church  had  not  begun  to 
use  the  word  Peraon  in  the  Trinity,  till  it  was  obliged 
to  do  so  in  order  to  defend  the  Faith  against  Sabellius.^ 

The  opinions  of  Sabellius  had  made  so  many  prose- 
lytes (among  others  some  Bishops)  in  Pentapolis,  that 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria  sent  Legates  to  that  Province, 
and  wrote  three  Letters  in  refutation  of  this  Heresy. 

But  it  is  ofien  the  failing  of  controversialist*,  to  be  so 
violently  bent  against  one  extreme  as  to  overlook  the 
other.  In  his  efforts  to  prove  that  the  Son  was  a differ- 
ent person  from  the  Father,  he  unfortunately  made  too 


• Theodore  t,  Herr.  Fob.  lib.  ii.  c.  9. 

t Again,  the  Katbor  might  br  compared  to  the  figure  or  aubstanre  of 
the  Sun,  the  Son  to  the  power  of  Ugiiting,(*>  p*.r.r  n*», ) ami  the  Holy 
Gbo*t  to  the  power  of  Heating,  {ej  l*Xria.)  lipiph,  /her.  52, 

J Or  It  nalquru  rip*  *«4  nol  enup*.  Kpiph.  Htrr.  G2. 
Comp.  Basil.  Ep.  210.  Oper.  tom.  iii.  p.  317,  and  hid.  Feint,  lib.  i. 
Ep.  24 7. 

& Anaeepk.  Oper.  tom.  ii.  p.  146.  Comp.  J.  Dacntc.  de  Hrr. 

o.  72. 

||  Ecet.  Hitt.,  Cent.  3.  part  n.  ch.  v.  Comp.  De  Heb.  Christ. 

p.  t>89 — 699.  Besittobr*  thus  explains  Sabcllianiun  : SaMhmt  me 
evnervoat  en  Diem  qn'une  aeasle  Per  tonne,  dont  le  Ferbe  -at  ta  /tavern,  la 
Sag  am,  et  dont  ie  Saint  Etprit  cat  In  Frrtu.  AY  ie  Ferbe,  m le  Saani 
Esprit,  n element  point,  tehm  SobelSau,  det  Hypoatnaes,  tout  de  mime 
que  let  facultea  de  rattonner  et  de  vosdoir,  on  dagir,  m'unt  point  one 
subsist  ance  diitimele  de  ctUe  de  C time  Avmame,  et  me  ton!  point  det 
pertonnet  diftrenlet  de  f komme.. . . . L'errenr  Sabet/iene  ruini* 
toil  a anfantir  la  Perwomaliti  dm  Ferbe  el  dm  Saint  Etprit,  la  Tnmtc 
n'itanl  autre  cfaoie,  dans  ce  n/rteme,  qmt  la  \atwre  Divine  const- 
dirie  toms  let  Iron  i diet  de  Substance,  de  Substance  yin  pente,  de 
Substance  ym  vent  et  qua  agit  ....  Jesus,  Fils  de  Mane,  rat  le  Flit 
de  Diets,  parcequ'il  a iti  conpu  dm  Stunt  Esprit , et  qmr  le  Ferbe  tm 
la  Sag rste  de  Diem,  yin  est  tov jours  rn  Dicu.de  yin  die  est  unattnbmt 
insc fximMe,  a it/plcye  ta  Vertu  dona  la  /’crmmne  de  Jesus,  ajSn  de 
tad  reveler  tea  vdntex.  qu’it  drew!  enangnrr  aux  kummta,  et  le  retitir 
tlm  potetotr  ntretsuire  pour  rvn/irmer  eea  tdriltx  par  det  Jf trades. 
Ix  Ferbe  me  sort  jamais  dm  Fere,  que  comune  natre  Haiu.n  sort,  pour 
amtt  dirr,  kora  de  noua,  hraqueite  fait  counaltre,  par  det  puroi/t  et 
par  dra  eommaudrmena,  quellei  soul  nntpemties  et  mot  arJoufes.  dimes 
le  Ferbe,  quia  Hi  en  Jraus-Ckrist,  n'et/qu’un  Feibe  DMamtf,  qm  a 
mam/rtti  <1  Jt.ms  la  Science  du  Saint,  et  an  Verbe  Optmtif  qui  lui 
a cc-tnjferi  * me  Puissance  miraeuleuae.  L' union  dm  Ferbe  Dirmavee 
ta  Personae  de  Jetmt  m'ttt  point  ante  anion  ruLatamUrlle,  men*  de 
Fertu,  et  dtFertm  seutemvnt.  .turn  lei  Sabelhens  me  reevnn-Jisaoient- 
ils  ctuntne  anion  kyposlatiqua  de  t Essence  Divine  avec  la  Aa/are 
Huvtmme  de  Jesur-Ckrut.  Ce  m'est  qu'une  Ope  ration  de  la  DivtnUi, 
one  pleime  effmston  de  la  Stipe* re  et  dt  la  Vertu  Divisae  dantl’dme  dm 
Seu/neur.  (Hist.de  Mamch.  tom.  i,  p.537.)  He  also  conclude*  that 
it  was  not  true  that  the  Sabellian*  were  PAtripassians : AY  de  lemr  areas, 
cur  ala  aomtenmrnt,  qase  la  Vinnstf  eat  impassible,  ewstme  Ept- 
phane  le  dil  en  prvprrt  ter  met : m pur  asne  eonsf'jasmce  legitime,  cor 
its  n'ont  jamais  rrconnu  arnemne  tnuon  tmbstaniielle  dr  ta  Mature 
Derate  aver  la  \ature  Humamt  de  Jesus-  Christ,  [find. ) 

•J  Pro  Defens.  Tnum.  Capital,  lib.  i. 
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HISTORY. 


Hmary.  much  difference  between  their  natures.  He  dropped 
■v-"*''  the  expressions  that  the  Son  was  the  work  of  the  Father, 
that  He  was  to  the  Father  as  the  vine  to  the  vine-dresser, 
and  the  vessel  to  the  carpenter, — that  He  did  not  exist 
before  He  was  made.  These  expressions  (of  which 
Origen  afterwords  availed  himself)  induced  some  per- 
sons to  complain  against  him  to  Dionysius,  Bishop  of 
Rome.  On  being  informed  of  this  proceeding,  he 
wrote  “ Four  Books,’*  in  which  he  refuted  both  the 
errors  of  Sobcllius.  and  that  which  was  ascribed  to 
himself.  These  Books  formed,  probably,  the  piece 
entitled  A Refutation  and  an  Apology,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  Athanasius,  though  he  did  not  much  approve  of 
the  wort!  consubstantial,  his  opinion*  respecting  the 
Trinity  corresponded  with  the  Orthodox  Faith.* 

Remarks,  From  this  account  of  their  controversy  we  may  infer, 
that  the  opinion  of  the  Church  at  that  period  was.  that 
the  Father,  Soti,  and  Holy  Ghost  were  not  different 
Names  of  the  Divine  Nature,  and  that,  moreover,  it 
would  not  allow,  even  when  it  was  of  great  importance 
to  confute  an  opposite  error,  expressions  which  might 
be  considered  as  asserting  that  the  Son  was  of  a different 
nature  from  the  Father. t From  the  vindication  of  Dio- 
nysius, we  may  also  remark  how  dangerous  it  is  to 
conclude  that,  because  certain  consequence*  may  be 
even  justly  deduced  from  unguarded  expressions  or 
illustrations,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  author  in 
whom  they  are  found,  perceived  or  allowed  their  con- 
sequences 

From  an  extract  from  the  Work  of  Dionysius  against 
Sabellius,  preserved  by  Eusebius, J it  appears  that  this 
Hsercsiarch  coincided  with  Hcrmogenes  in  denying  that 
Mutter  was  created ; hence  it  is,  perhaps,  that  his 
disciples  were  *<  metimes  called  Hermotreniann.^  They 
received  the  Canonical  Scriptures,  but  also  used  some 
Apocryphal  books,  chiefly  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Egyptinns.il 

BERYLLUS. 

Beryllus,  Bishop  of  Bozrah  in  Arabia,  a man  of 
great  learning  and  repute,  taught  that  Jesus  Christ  had 
no  proper  existence  or  distinct  personality  before  His 
incarnation,  that  He  was  the  only  God,  inasmuch  as  the 
Father  resided  in  Him.^f 

After  many  persons  had  attempted  to  withdraw  him 
from  his  Heresy,  Origcn  had  a conference  with  him,  in 
which  he  succeeded  by  mildness  of  address  in  discover- 
ing hi*  sentiments,  and  by  strength  of  argument  in 
refuting  them,  and  thus  was  Beryllus  brought  back  into 
the  path  of  Truth  ;**  a striking  instance  of  the  effects 
of  sound  learning  when  tempered  with  gentleness, 
moderation,  and  charity.  The  same  man,  whom  volumes 


• Sebelllus  i<*  mentioned  by  nearly  all  writer*  on  Heresies  of  tbia 
period.  See  especially  Kuftobiu*,  Hitt.  Eretet.  lib  vi.  e.  6,  Epiphan. 
Htt.C'2.  Atbanas.  /Jb.de  SmlmJiM  Dionfni.  See  also  particularly 
Hittoria  SakeUtana  by  tbe  learned  Womrio*,  printed  at  Frankfort  and 
L*ip*ie,  1696.  Comp.  Rcausobee,  Hitt,  de  Munich,  tom.  i.  p.  535. 
See  also  Tillero.  Mi m.  p 4.  Art.  Let  Sahellient. 

f Pluquet,  Diet.  d*t  Hrrh.  Art.  SabeHuu. 

| I’rtrp.  Evanff.  lib.  vii.  c.  1 9. 

§ August.  H*r.  41,  Sc. 

I|  Epiph.  Hire.  62. 

*fi  To  ettrnra  »«j  *U£M.  ifi+f  Kiyiit  rtkpZi  pin  I(f' 

*1*1*1  wioygaf  r»  *fi  rUt  ih  iankap Imt,  pimit  put  Sutw* 

<fca»  Iyi«,  *XX'  «»*-*  *m» n»  *•*»  (Euseb. 

Hitt.  Eect.  lib.  vi.  e.  33.  tom,  ji.  p.  238.  «d,  Heinicfter.)  On  tlie 
meaning  of  these  word*  are  Moaheim,  de  Nth.  Chritt.  p.  699. 

Euseb.  Hitt.  Beet.  lib.  yi.  c.  33.  See  abo  c-  20.  Ac. 


of  controversial  invective  would  perhaps  have  left  con-  Heretic. of 
firmed  in  error,  and  exasperated  into  enmity,  is  often  **lrd 
not  only  persuaded,  but  conciliated  by  a few  well-directed  . 

and  candid  observations. 

Beryllus  had  written  some  Works  which  are  no  longer 
extant.  We  have  also  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  Account 
of  his  Conference  with  Origen,  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
and  Jerome.* 

PAUL  OF  SAMOSATA. 

The  History  of  Paul,  a native  of  Samosata,  and  A D 
Bishop  of  Antioch,  presents  a very  mournful  view  01  ggo 
the  progress  of  ambition  and  luxury  in  the  Church,  at 
a period  not  much  beyond  the  middle  of  the  Illrd  cen- 
tury. It  must  be  read,  however,  with  the  caution  at 
ull  times  necessary  to  be  observed  iu  examining  the 
statements  of  an  adverse  party.  The  sketch,  which  we 
give,  is  drawn  from  the  circular  Letter  (preserved  by 
Eusebiust)  which  was  transmitted  to  the  various 
Churches  of  the  Empire,  and  particularly  to  Dionysius 
and  Maximus,  Bishops  of  Rome  and  Alexandria,  by 
the  Bishops  assembled  at  the  Council  of  Antioch  to 
judge  of  the  opinions  of  Paul.  He  is  said  to  have  pos- 
sessed great  wealth,  which  was  neither  acquired  by 
inheritance  from  hi*  parents,  nor  gained  by  his  own 
industry,  but  amassed  by  extortions  and  sacrileges,  and 
drawn  from  the  injured  by  deceitful  promises  of  pro- 
tection, and  under  a false  appearance  of  piety.  His 
pride  was  equal  to  his  avarice.  Preferring  to  the  title 
of  Bishop  that  of  Ducenariu*,l  or  Procurator  of  the 
Emperor,  he  was  charged  with  displaying  in  the  places 
of  public  rcsort,amid  a crowd  of  attendants,  an  affectation 
of  business,  and  a degree  of  splendour  and  arrogance, 
which,  though  designed  to  dazzle  and  astonish,  drew 
down  odium  oti  the  Christian  Religion.  Having  raised 
a high  and  stately  throne  in  the  church,  he  assumed 
the  manners  of  a Sophist,  and  imitated  the  pomp  of  a 
secular  judge.  His  gestures  were  theatrical  and  vio- 
lent. It  is  added,  that  he  warmly  reproved  such  as 
listened  with  the  modesty  and  seriousness  so  becoming 
in  the  house  of  God,  instead  of  expressing  their  ap- 
plause with  confused  und  tumultuary  cries.  For  the 
hymns  sung  in  honour  of  Christ,  which  he  termed 
recent  inventions,  he  substituted  hymn*  in  praise  of 
himself.  The  neighbouring  Bishops  and  Priests  pro- 
nounced the  most  extravagant  panegyrics  in  his  pre- 
sence, assuring  their  congregations  that  he  was  an 
Angel  descended  from  Heaven.  His  impieties  were 
dissembled  by  his  Clergy,  who  were  attached  to  his 
interest  by  the  riches  which  he  bestowed,  or  who,  con- 
scious of  their  own  detected  crimes,  were  kept  in  de- 
pendence from  the  fear  of  punishment.  He  is  also 
represented  as  being  much  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  table,  and  as  exciting  great  scandal  by  leading 
with  him,  wherever  he  went,  two  young  females  remark- 
able for  their  beauty.  This  conduct,  continue  the 


• Dr  Fir.  JOntt.  c.  60.  On  the  subject  of  Beryllus,  see  also 
Socrat.  Hut.  E<et.  lib.  Hi.  e.  7. 
f Hut.  EcH.  lib.  vis.  e.  30. 

J Th*  Duetnarii,  or  Imperial  attendants,  were  so  called,  because 
their  salary  was  200  sestertia,  or  £1600,  a year.  (Gibbon,  Decline 
and  Fall,  Sfe.  c.  16.)  Id  the  Palmyrene  Inscription  the  word  duce- 
marimt  (in  Greek  httmtafitt)  is  often  found.  Athanasius  says  that 
Zennbia  protected  Paul.  {Ad  Satitar.  vit.  a#mtet  Op.  ton.  i.  p.  857. 
Vid.  Rayic,  Diet.  Hut.  Art.  Zenabie.)  It  ha*  bees  conjectured  that 
Paul  obtained  through  her  the  Office  of  Dnctnarun. 
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Hmiory.  writers,  would  have  awakened  accusations  even  against 
N— ’"v™*'  one  who  professed  the  Orthodox  Faith.  The  expression 
of  indignation  seems,  however,  to  have  been  drawn 
forth  by  the  heretical  opinions  which  he  maintained, 
and  of  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  convey  an  idea,  as 
far  as  we  can  collect  any  thing  clear  and  consistent 
from  the  confused  accounts  of  ancient  writers. 

His  main  errors  appear  to  have  been  the  two  opi- 
Heresy.  nions — that  the  Logos  was  not  a distinct  person  from 

the  Father ; and  that  the  Logos  was  not  strictly  united 
with  the  human  nature  of  Christ.  The  first  affected 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  second  that  of  the  In- 
carnation ; this  last  was  that  which  excited  most  atten- 
tion. To  explain  his  notion  more  fully,  he  taught  that 
the  Logos  and  the  Holy  Spirit  were  in  the  Father, 
merely  as  Reason  is  in  Man.  without  any  real  and  per* 
snnal  existence.  Properly  speaking,  there  was  neither 
Father,  nor  Son,  nor  Holy  Ghost,  but  simply  one  God.* 
Jesus  Christ  was  bom  a man,  not  exalted  by  nature 
above  other  human  beings,  but  into  Him  descended, 
from  God,  the  Logos — the  Wisdom  and  the  Light.  In 
this  there  was  no  personal  hvpnstatical  union,  but  the 
Logos  merely  dwelt  in,  and  operated  through.  Him. 
Jesus  Christ  was,  indeed,  called  (tod,  but  only  in  an 
improper  sense  of  the  word  ; i.  r.  only  by  virtue  of  the 
inhabitation  of  the  Logos  in  Him.t  He  was  not  just 
essentially,  or  by  His  nature,  but  He  exercised  justice  by 
the  communication  of  the  divine  Logos,  which  (at  the 
period,  doubtless,  of  His  death)  was  said  to  have 
quitted  Him,  and  returned  to  the  Father.  These  opi- 
nions Paul  maintained  in  Tracts,  which,  as  we  learn 
from  Vincentius  Lcrinensis,  abounded  with  quotations 
from  Scripture.  No  part  of  these  Works  remains,  if  we 
except  the  Ten  Questions  on  difficulties,  which  are 
preserved  in  the  Pieces  ascribed  to  his  opponent  Dio- 
nysius of  Alexandria,  Pieces  of  which  the  genuineness 
is  doubted. 

Councils  Many  Councils  assembled  to  examine  the  errors  of 

i**»n*«  Pul  pau| . one  was  |,e|d  al  Antioch  in  the  year  264. 

Bishops,  as  well  as  Priests  and  Deacons,  came  to  it  in 
great  numbers,  and  from  very  distant  parts.  Paul  pro- 
mised to  renounce  his  erroneous  doctrines.  Firmilian 
(Bishop  of  Cesarea  in  Cappadocia,  who  appears  o 
have  presided,)  hoping  that  the  affair  might  be  termi- 
nated without  bringing  prejudice  against  the  Christian 
community,  deferred  giving  judgment.  But  as  the  pro- 
mise of  Paul  was  not  performed,  and  as  the  fame  of  his 
errors  continued  to  spread  in  all  quarters,  the  rulers  of 
the  Church,  after  having  fruitlessly  attempted  to  effect 
a reformation  by  Letters,  met  again  at  Antioch,  under 
the  reign  of  Auretian.  about  the  year  269  or  270. 
Tliis  last  Council  was  composed  of  many  Bishops. 
All  the  meanB  of  conciliation — exhortations,  prayers, 
and  appeals  to  former  assurances — were  tried  in  vain. 
The  crafty  Hseresiorch  disguised  his  notions  with  much 
art ; but  Malchion,  a learned  Rhetorician,  who  had  keen 
raised  to  the  Priesthood,  succeeded  in  a conference  in 
laying  open  the  nature  of  his  errors. 

Paul  wan  unanimously  deposed  and  excommunicated, 
and  Domnus,  the  son  of  his  predecessor  Demetrian, 
elected  in  his  place.  The  Council  wrote  the  Synodal 
Letter,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  to  the  whole 


• Epiph.  /for.  65.  c.  1. 

t It  i*  in  this  hum  (lint  he  meant  that  the  San  wu  cornu  b- 
ftantial  with  the  Father.  (See  Tillera.  Mem,  tom.  iv.  part  il.) 

I Gibboo,  Destine  and  Fall,  4‘c.  c.  16. 
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Church,  giving  a detail  of  their  proceedings.  Paul  Heretic*  of 
refused  to  submit  to  this  decision,  and,  by  the  favour  of  UN 
Zcnobia,  was  enabled  to  retain  his  Office,  and  to  keep  Century, 
possession  of  the  house  of  the  Church,  or  the  Bishop’s 
seat.  At  length,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  272, 

Aurelian,  who  had  retaken  Antioch,  in  consequence 
of  the  petitions  which  he  received,  commanded  that  the 
Episcopal  mansion  should  be  delivered  up  to  those  per- 
sons to  whom  the  Bishops  of  Rome  and  Italy  addressed 
their  Letters  ; either  because  these  Bishops  were  better 
known,  or  less  interested  than  the  Eastern  Bishops, 
or  lastly,  because  he  wished  to  promote  the  subjection 
of  the  Provinces  to  the  seat  of  the  Empire.  Thus  the 
sentence  of  the  Council  was  carried  into  execution. 

The  followers  of  Paul  were  denominated  Paulianitl * Pauliaeiits. 
or  Paulin n*.  There  were  sonic  at  the  period  of  the 
Nicene  Council ; and  even  as  late  as  the  year  428. 

Thcodorct  informs  us  that,  in  450,  no  remains  of  them 
were  seen,  and  even  the  name  of  such  a Sect  was  not 
generally  known.* 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  errors,  there  arose,  as  we  Arabian 
have  already  remarked,  a Sect  in  Arabia,  which  denied  **h,*°**' 
the  necessary  immortality  of  the  soul,  supposing  that 
it  would  perish  with  the  hody,  though  it  would  be 
again  raised  with  it  by  the  power  of  God.  Origen, 
having  been  sent  to  refute  this  rising  Sect,  appears  to 
have  been  completely  successful  in  bringing  il  back  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Church. t 

NOVATIANS. 

The  schism  of  the  Nvtalian*  was  commenced  by 
Novatua,  and  carried  on  by  Novation,  of  which  two 
persons,  who  are  often  confounded,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  give  a brief  account. 

Novatos  was  a Priest  of  the  Church  of  Carthage.  He  Nevalas 
is  described  (the  description  is  from  his  enemies)  as 
notorious  for  his  restless  and  innovating  spirit, — a torch 
which  kindled  factions  and  war,  a mist  which  carried 
into  all  quarters  discord  and  tempests.  Full  of  dissi- 
mulation and  perfidy,  he  sought  confidence  but  to 
betray  it,  lavished  flattery  but  to  deceive.  Swollen 
with  arrogance  and  vanity,  he  had  lost  all  sense  of  duly. 

Driven  by  ungovernable  rapaciousness,  he  plundered 
the  wards  and  robbed  the  widows  of  the  Church. 

Aware  that  his  crimes  would  be  visited  with  just  seve- 
rity, he  hailed  with  joy  the  persecution  which  shielded 
him  for  a time  from  the  scrutiny  and  condemnation  of 
his  indignant  brethren.  To  avoid  the  shame  of  a sentence 
of  deposition,  (in  which  the  Bishops  were  unanimous,) 
lie  voluntarily  withdrew  from  the  Church.  Resolved  to 
embroil  the  community  which  he  had  dishonoured,  he 
united  with  the  schismatic  Felicissimus,  who,  with  some 
other  Priests,  hod  exerted  himself  in  opposing  Cyprian,; 


• Hear.  Fab.  lib.  L c.  2.  S«e  Tillwnont,  Mem.  tom.  ir.  part  ii.  An. 
Paul  dr  SamoeaJr,  where,  U usual,  almost  evrry  thing  which  refers 
lo  the  subject  U collected. 

f Kuseti.  Hitt.  F.ccl.  lib.  n.  c.  37. 

j Cyprian,  ( Kp  4'J.)  Mosheim  observes,  “ Fcrtmma  Aire  omnia 
e*tr,  rerun  Chruiianarum  ocriptoreo  non  dubdant,  a 

oanctutimo  martyre  tenpla  lumt,  tuijSdem  umpUnter  itjftrmim/t 
habendum  rue  arbilmnluf.  Atque  aboil,  ul  tanetum  vtrwm  ego 
mrntdum  rtte  dicam,  ft  ttudia  JkUtrt  w/miK.  At  dabtmi  mM,  ui 
opt nor,  faeili  *iri  tow'  alqur  rerum  periti,  martyrem  fal/t  ft  error e, 
comumUeyntm  animi  vehement  id  rxctacan  trpe  atque  copntalee  tmayn 
mil  ton  is  enlu  modo  ad  txayyerandum,  modo  ad  iLminundum  i mprlh 
Z 
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History  and  admitted  scandalous  sinners  to  the  Communion, 
before  they  had  undergone  the  required  penance  He 
then  passed  from  Africa  to  Rome  and  joined  Novatian. 

Novatian.  Novatian  appears  to  have  been  u man  of  a very 
different  disposition.  A Philosopher  before  he  embraced 
Christianity,  he  was  distinguished  by  his  attainments 
and  his  eloquence.  The  occasion  of  his  difference  with 
the  Church,  was  the  election  of  Cornelius  to  the  See  of 
Rome,  over  which  he  himself  was  ambitious  of  presid- 
ing. With  a view  to  impugn  the  ordination  of  Corne- 
lius, he  advanced  against  him  various  defamatory 
charges,  which  Cyprian  has  considered  unbecoming  the 
sacerdotal  dignity  to  publish.  His  principal  ground  of 
objection  which  W2  find  mentioned,  was,  that  Cornelius 
admitted  to  the  Communion  such  us  had  been  guilty  of 
idolatry  ; a relaxation,  which,  according  to  his  own  opi- 
nion, ought  in  no  case  to  be  allowed.  In  this  schism  he 
was  followed  by  some  of  the  Clergy  and  of  the  people, 
and,  from  the  beginning,  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Con- 
fessors; men  who,  having  themselves  suffered  persecu- 
tion with  firmness,  were  unwilling  that  those  who  had 
shown  less  courage  should  enjoy  equal  privileges. 
This  defection  is  attributed  in  a grout  degree  to  the 
intrigues  of  Novatus,  who  artfully  impelled  the  irritated 
but  wavering  Novatian  into  decisive  measures.  Tims 
the  same  person,  who  had  but  just  before  adopted  the 
extreme  lenity  of  Felicissimus,  now  advocated  the  ex- 
treme rigour  of  Novatian,  the  two  opposite  errors  which, 
at  the  same  time,  rent  the  Church.  Such  is  tile  versa- 
tility of  error  and  perhaps  of  interest 

By  his  counsels,  when  the  ordination  of  Cornelius, 
notwithstanding  his  opposition,  was  ratified  by  the 
Church,  Novatian  contrived  to  get  himself  elected 
Bishop,*  though  he  had  before  protested  that  the  desire 
of  the  Episcopal  dignity  had  not  influenced  his  conduct 
Without  entering  into  a detail  of  the  fruitless  attempts 
of  Novatian  to  obtain  a general  approval  of  his  elec- 
tion, it  is  more  useful  towards  acquiring  a just  notion 
of  the  Ecclcsiasticul  discipline  at  that  period,  to  state 
some  of  the  particular  pleas  urged  against  its  validity 
by  Cornelius  in  his  letters  preserved  by  Eusebius. 

He  informs  us  that  Novatian,  when  dangerously  ill, 
had  Baptism  administered  to  him  in  bed,  without  after- 
wart Is  receiving  the  ceremonies  required  by  the  Canons 
of  the  Church  ; and  the  Clergy  and  people  objected  to  a 
person,  so  baptized,  being  ordained  Priest,  but  were 
prevailed  upon  to  permit  it,  in  his  case,  by  particular 
request  of  the  Bishop.  From  this  account  we  may 
infer,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  laws,  or,  at  least,  to  the 
customs  of  the  Christians  in  that  Age,  to  admit  to  the 
Priesthood  those  who  had  received  clinical  Baptism  only, 
and  had  not  subsequently  gone  through  the  usual  rites 


poaor,  Hoc  ergo  it  ertmh  ai  login  n Cypriarntt  in  hdc  entud  ermine 
tuapicemwr,  multd  manea  ejia  injund  afftcicmua.  Im  recetuendit  vi/tta 
A'ova/i  manfeato  declumnl , Rhetor  iajue  officii)  fungi  (nr : et  taunt, 
yvt  hommem  i mtd/d  in  re  f actinia  rrrori  p^ue,  rjumn  in  oliorum, 
pranerlim  advrrsariorum,  merit  thus  deptngcfidit,Sfe.  ( DeReh  Chrtatuin. 
p.  50U.)  It  is  added  that  ho  neglected  his  fattier  in  hi*  illncw,  and 
paid  him  no  honour*  after  hi*  death.  He  struck  his  wife  while  preg- 
nant with  hit  foot,  and  caused  her  to  miscarry. 

• To  effect  this  purpose,  two  of  his  partisans  were  tent  to  three 
ignorant  and  rustic  Bishops,  who  lived  in  the  smallest  Province  of 
Italy,  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  hasten  to  Rome  as  mediators,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  divisions  which  agitated  the  Church.  On  the 
arrival  of  these  Bishops,  Novatian  is  bshI  to  have  shut  them  up  in  a 
chamber,  to  have  reduced  them  to  a state  of  intoxication,  and  then  to 
have  induced  them  to  ordain  him  Biahop  by  the  imposition  of  bauds. 


annexed  to  Baptism ; i.  e.  had  not  received  milk  and  Heretics  of 
honey,  unction,  and  the  imposition  of  hands.  ****** 

Cornelius  also  reproaches  Novatian  with  having,  *ntul^' 
during  persecution,  dented  his  Sacerdotal  Office,  and  v 
with  having  said,  (on  being  requested  by  the  Deacon* 
to  assist  his  distressed  brethren.)  that  he  wished  to  be 
no  longer  a Priest,  and  designed  to  embrace  another 
Philosophy. 

The  refusal  of  the  African  Bishops  to  rerognise  Nova- 
tian  was  soon  followed  by  a diminution  of  his  adherent*. 

Of  the  three  Bishops  who  had  ordained  him,  one  ac- 
knowledged his  error  with  contrition,  and  was  read- 
mitted to  the  communion  of  the  Church.  The  Con- 
fessors withdrew  from  his  party  ; and,  besides  other 
assemblies,  a synod  of  sixty  Bishops,  and  a great  num- 
ber of  his  Clergy,  convened  at  Rome  by  Cornelius,  passed 
a sentence  of  excommunication  against  him  and  his 
followers.  These  measures  were  not  effectual  in  pre- 
venting him  from  holding  his  notions,  which  were  for  a 
long  time  maintained  by  a numerous  Sect,  of  which  he 
became  the  founder. 

The  Novntians  appear  not  to  have  entertained  aenti-  Opinion*  of 
menls  on  doctrinal  points  at  variance  with  the  opinions  Novo, 
of  the  Orthodox  Christians.  The  leading  feature 
of  difference  was,  that,  such  as  had  been  guilty  of  hei- 
nous crimes,  as  apostacy  and  other  sins,  could  not 
be  admitted  into  the  Church,  which  had  no  power  to 
pardon  them ; and,  indeed,  contracted  pollution  by  re- 
ceiving them  into  her  communion.  Hence  they  called 
themselves  Catkari , as  it  were  Puritans,  and  rebaptized 
their  proselytes.  Still  Novatian  maintained  the  neces- 
sity of  penance  : cither  to  avoid  odium,  or  because  the 
hope  of  salvation  was  not,  like  the  reconciliation  of  the 
Church,  denied  to  the  penitent  sinners.  The  effect  of 
this  severity  was  so  fatal,  that  some  who  had  aposta- 
tized during  persecution,  returned,  through  despair,  to 
Paganism.* 

The  Novatians,  probably,  made  additions  to  the 
tenets  of  their  master ; such,  perhaps,  was  their  con- 
demnation of  second  marriages. 

Novatian,  besides  an  eloquent  Letter  written  to  Cy-  Novatian  s 
prian  in  the  name  of  the  Clergy  of  Rome,  before  the  Works,  Ac. 
election  of  Cornelius,  composed  various  Works,  which 
are  lost.  The  two  Treatises,  one  on  the  Trinity  and  the 
other  on  Jewish  meats,  which  are  found  in  the  W'orks 
of  Tertullian,  are,  probably,  to  be  ascribed  to  Novatian. 

The  design  of  the  latter  Tract  is  to  prove  the  animals 
were  not  in  their  nature  unclean ; but  that  it  was  for- 
bidden that  they  should  be  eaten,  by  the  Mosaic  Law, 
in  order  to  leach  men  to  avoid  the  sins  of  which  they 
were  the  figure.  For  instance,  swine’s  flesh  was  pro- 
hibited, to  deter  us  from  a carnal  life.  The  author 
then  enjoins  temperance  und  abstinence  from  meats 
offered  to  idols. 

The  style  of  Novation  is  reckoned  pure  and  elegant, 
his  reasoning  methodical,  his  citations  apposite,  and 
his  spirit  candid. f 

Socrates  J says,  that  Novatian  suffered  martyrdom 
under  Valerian,  but  this  opinion  has  been  rejected  by 
other  writers. 

• Cypr.  in  AW. 

f Dupin,  Bibhoik.  p.  112. 

{ Lib.  iv.  c.  ‘28.  On  the  subject  of  Novation  and  hi*  schism,  see 
Kuseb.  Hitt.  Reel.  lib.  vi.  c.  43.  Cyprian,  Ep.  49.  5*2.  Ac.  Tille- 
oiant,  Mtm.  On  the  name  Novatian,  see  La/dner,  Cr*d-  part  ii. 
cb.  xlvii. 
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CONSTANTINUS  MAGNUS. 

Thr  period  of  peace,  which  succeeded  his  triumphs, 
enabled  Constantine,  who  was  now  no  longer  in  the 
glow  of  “ youth  and  fervent  years,”  to  reflect  on  the 
means  by  which  he  might  best  consolidate  his  power, 
and  perpetuate  his  name.  Bom,  educated,  and  exalted 
to  the  Imperial  dignity  in  Countries  at  a distance  from 
Rome,*  in  which  he  had  never  resided  for  any  length 
of  time,  he  could  have  felt  but  little  of  the  attachment 
which  animated  her  sons,  and  that  little  appears  to 
have  been  gradually  converted  into  estrangement  and 
disgust.t  Motives  no  less  of  policy  than  of  personal 
ambition  induced  him  to  aspire  to  the  fame  of  being 
the  founder  of  a new  Capital,  a design  which  was  said 
to  have  been  entertained  by  the  first  Caesars.  J The 
necessity  of  repressing  with  equal  vigour  the  Persians 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Barbarians  of  the  Euxine  on 
the  other,  pointed  out  as  the  most  desirable  position 
some  spot  which  might  command  the  neighbouring 
shores  of  Europe  and  of  Asia.  The  peculiar  situation 
of  the  ancient  Byzantium,  the  excellence  of  which  Con- 
stantine had  had  an  opportunity  of  remarking  when 
besieged  by  Licinius,  was  in  the  highest  degree  adapted 
for  the  attainment  of  this  objcct,§  It  was  built  on  a 
Peninsula,  which  on  the  West  is  united  with  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  on  the  East,  advancing  towards 
the  Bosphorus,  approaches  to  the  confines  of  Asia.  Its 
Southern  side  is  washed  by  the  Propontis,  and  its 
Northern  forms  an  ample  and  secure  harbour.||  The 


• Gibbon.  Dettisse  and  Fati,  Sfe.  ch.  xvii. 

♦ Zosimus  says  that  Constantine  founded  a new  Capital,  from 

aversion  to  Rome,  where  he  vu  treated  with  acorn  and  detestation  : 
W*  iiifiai  St  ra-f  »«jj  r«r«i  «■*  ntXit 

ritf  Vnpm  nuf  4*  **r«»  tMt  fimniX *••  xarernirar/u.  (lib,  11.) 

Kutroplu*  attributes  his  conduct  to  the  desire  of  displaying  his  power, 
(p.  489.)  Comp.  Sorom.  lib.  *.  c.  3.  Act. 

1 Before  the  death  of  Julius  Cmar,  there  was  a report  at  Rome 
that  he  had  intended  to  transfer  the  seat  of  empire  to  Troy  or  Alex- 
andria. Qmn  ettam  r atida  /am a perrreiwit  migratwrum  Alrran- 
dr  wm  re/  /Am,  front  falls  nmnf  np  tints  imperii,  exkaust&tjue  delretibus 
Italia.  (Sueton.  ns  Fit.  Jut.  Cmar.  c.  79.)  The  beautiful  Ode,  in 
which  Horace  endeavours  with  the  nicest  art  to  deter  Augustus  from 
adopting  the  supposed  design  of  hie  relation,  is  well  known.  (lib. 
ill.  3.)  Constantine  pretended  that  be  fixed  upon  Byiantium  in 
consequence  of  a vision. 

4 It  is  said  that  Constantine  intended  at  first  to  have  bnilt  the 
new  Capital  in  the  plain  which  lies  below  Ancient  Troy,  towards  the 
Rhctman  promontory  and  the  Tomb  of  Ajax. 

||  “The  river  Lycvt,  formed  bv  the  conflux  of  two  little  streams, 
pours  into  the  harbour  a perpetual  supply  of  freih  water,  which  serves 
to  clraase  the  bottom,  and  to  iuvite  the  periodical  shosls  of  fish  to  seek 
their  retreat  in  that  convenient  recess,  As  the  vicissitudes  of  tide* 
are  scarcely  felt  in  those  mm,  the  constant  depth  of  the  harbour  allows 
goods  to  be  landed  on  the  quays  without  the  ifriiitance  of  boats ; and 
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salubrity  of  the  climate  and  the  richness  of  the  soil ; Constanti- 
the  facility  with  which  the  fleet  of  un  invader  may  he  au*  Magnus, 
excluded,  and  the  supplies  of  allies  and  traders  -v— ' 

drawn  in ; the  abundant  resources  derived  from  the 
harvests  of  Thrace  and  the  fishery  of  the  Propontis,  A- 
when  the  passages  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  Bospbo-  323 
ms  are  elosed,  and  the  immense  commerce,  which  lo 
flows  from  all  quarters  by  the  Euxine  and  the  Medi-  i* 
terranean,  when  they  are  opened  ; — these  are  some  of  361‘ 
the  obvious  advantages  which  combined  to  mark  it 
as  the  centre  of  a mighty  Empire. 

In  the  execution  of  this  great  design,  neither  labour 
nor  expense*  was  spared.  The  forests  on  the  banks  of 
the  Euxine,  and  the  marble  quarries  of  the  Isle  of  Pro- 
connesus,  afforded  copious  materials,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  privileged  Schools  and  Professors  in  various 
Provinces,  for  the  encouragement  of  architectural  stu- 
dies, was  calculated  to  increase  the  numbers  and  to 
stimulate  the  genius  of  artificers.  While  the  walls  of 
the  ancient  city  were  fortified  and  extended,  so  as  to 
enclose  five  of  the  seven  hills  on  which  Constantinople 
is  seated,  the  utmost  activity  was  exerted  in  raising 
buildings  which  might  vie  with  the  most  stately  struc- 
tures of  the  Western  metropolis.  A Capitol,  a Cir- 
cus or  Hippodrome,  Theatres,  Temples,  and  Palaces, 
among  which  the  Imperial  mansion  shone  conspi- 
cuous, interspersed  with  aqueducts  and  gardens,  and 
adorned  with  obelisks  and  statues  in  rich  variety, 
seem  to  display  all  the  resources  of  Art  drawn  forth  to 
correspond  with  the  magnificence  of  Nature. t Among 
the  numerous  pieces  of  ancient  workmanship,  of  which 


it  has  been  observed  that,  in  many  places,  the  largest  vessels  may 
rest  their  prows  against  the  houies,  while  their  sterns  are  flouting  in 
the  water.  Prom  the  mouth  of  the  Lycos  to  that  of  the  harbour, 
lhi»  arm  of  the  Bosphorus  is  more  than  seven  mile*  in  length.  The 
entrance  is  about  five  hundred  yardi  broad,  and  a strong  chain 
could  be  occasionally  drawn  aero**  it,  to  guard  the  port  and  the  city 
from  the  attack  of  an  hostile  nary."  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fat/,  eh. 
xvii.,  from  whose  admirable  description  much  of  (be  abore  account  ha« 
been  drawn. 

• Six  hundred  ceolcnxrie*  (about  two  millions  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds)  were  expended  oa  the  erection  of  the  walls,  the  por- 
ticos, and  the  aqueducts.  Codin.  /intiq.  Const,  p.  J|. 

f “ A particular  description,  composed  about  a century  after  its 
foundation,  enumerate*  a Capitol,  or  School  of  Learning,  a Circus,  two 
Theaires,  eight  public,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  private  Baths, 
fifty-two  Porticos,  fire  Granaries,  eight  Aqueducts,  or  reservoirs 
of  water,  four  spacious  Halls  for  the  meetings  of  the  Seoale  nr  Courts 
of  Justice,  fourteen  Churches,  fourteen  Palaces,  sod  four  thousand 
three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  homes,  which,  for  their  site  or 
beauty,  deserved  to  be  distinguished  from  the  multitude  of  plebeian 
habitations."  (Gibbon,  Decline  and  Foil,  ch.  xvii.)  See  also 
Bridges’s  Human  Empire  under  Constantine  the  Great,  London,  I §28. 
ch.  v. 
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the  Papuan  shrines  were  stripped  to  decorate  the  new 
Capital,*  was  a colossal  Statue  of  Apollo,  the  supposed 
work  of  Phidias,  placed  on  a lofty  pillar  of  porphyry. 
While  frequent  largesses  gratified  the  lower  Orders, 
splendid  abodes,  estates,  and  pensions,  liberally  be- 
stowed on  favourites,  served  to  confirm  the  desire  which 
would  naturally  be  manifested  by  a large  class  of  aspir- 
ants to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  Imperial  taste 
in  the  selection  of  their  place  of  residence.  The  influx 
of  settlers  from  all  quarters  soon  became  so  great  that 
it  was  found  necessnry  to  enlarge  the  limits  of  the  new 
city  to  a considerable  extent,  by  erecting  additional 
buildings  on  moles  advanced  into  the  sea.t  Constan- 
tinople was  divided  into  fourteen  regions:  the  Public 
Council  received  the  name  of  Senate  ; and  the  privileges 
of  Italy  were  conferred  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  infant 
city,  which  being  raised  with  extraordinary  expedi- 
tionj  under  the  name  of  Second  or  New  Rome,  was  de- 
dicated with  the  greatest  solemnity. § 

The  new  regulations,  or  rather  the  new  form  of 
government,  introduced  or  improved  by  Constantine 
and  his  successors,  has  strong  claims  on  our  attention, 
as  leading  to  the  discovery  of  some  of  the  internal 
causes  of  the  downfall  of  the  Empire. 

The  loss  of  substantial  greatness  is  often  followed 
and  perhaps  disguised  by  the  substitution  of  ostenta- 
tious ceremonies.  The  gradations  of  rank  were  now 
marked  with  the  utmost  minuteness.  The  Magistrates 
were  divided  into  the  three  classes,  the  lllustre*. ||  the 
Sjteetabilea,  and  the  Clarutimi ; and  a variety  of  titles, 
which  the  old  Romans  would  have  spurned  as  ridicu- 
lous, or  as  degrading,  were  lavished  with  Oriental  extra- 
vagance on  the  different  Officers  of  State.  The  Consuls, 
from  the  time  of  Diocletian,  were  chosen,  not  by  the 
vote  of  the  Senate,  hut  by  the  sole  w ill  of  the  Emperor, 
in  whose  palace  their  inauguration  took  place.  The 
creatures  of  a despot,  whose  names  but  serve  to  mark 
the  dute  of  the  year,  they  affected  to  despise  their 
great  predecessors,  who  had  submitted  to  all  the  toils 
and  mortifications  of  a popular  election.  Gorgeous 
decorations  and  public  rejoicings,  with  the  mimickry  of 
manumitting  a slave,  distinguished  the  assumption  of 
an  office,  which  retained  some  of  the  outward  splendour, 
but  had  lost  the  real  power  of  that  whose  name  it  affected. 


* Conttanltnopeli*  drdientur  ptme  omnium  urbium  mutota/e. — 
Hieron.  CArvn.  p.  181- 

t The  custom  of  (wilding  on  huge  piles  driven  into  the  water,  par- 
ticularly  at  Bai*,  ii  often  mentioned  by  Roman  writer*.  The  reader 
will.doublle?*,  recall  to  mind  the  line*  of  Horace : 

- orjmlchri 

lmmrmor,  tint  it  domot  ; 

A nnufue  Baiu  f/bttrrpentu  urget 
Summouert  htlon *, 

Pantm  focupJe*  continmle  nph. 

I -ib.  ii*.  CM,  I.  Comp.  lib.  ii.  Od.  18. 

J On  the  time  spent  in  building  Constantinople,  m Tillemont, 
Hut.  iJet  Emp.  tom.  iv. 

$ According  to  the  Alexandrian  Chrantde,  p.  285,  at  often  a»  the 
furthday  of  the  city  was  celebrated,  the  statue  of  Conatantine,  bearing 
in  its  right  hand  an  image  of  the  Genius  of  the  place,  was  carried 
in  procession,  and  when  it  was  opposite  the  throne,  the  Emperor, 
rising,  showed  hi»  reverence  to  the  memory  of  his  predecessor. 

||  CJantotuu  (most  honourable)  became  the  title  appropriated  to 
Senators ; SpeeiaMet  (respectable)  to  fho*«  of  the  Senatorial  Order, 
who  were  distinguished  above  the  rest;  I/butrct  ( illustrious)  to  m>>re 
-minent  personages,  as  the  Consuls  and  Patricians,  the  Pra-lorian 
Ptitrfecls,  with  the  Prnrfccts  of  Rome  and  Constanfinople,  llur  Masters 
General  of  the  Cavalry  and  Infantry,  and  some  Ministers  o ( the  Palace. 
See  Howell's  Hutorg  of  the  Wuddj  voL  ii. 


“ Honour  without  labour*'*  was  become  the  privilege  Constami- 
of  Consul* — their  disgrace  and  their  boast.  The  dis- nu* Magnus, 
linguishctl  rank  of  Pulricinn,  which  was  no  longer  an 
hereditary  title,  was  usually  conferred  for  life  on  fa- 
vourites, and  enabled  them  to  enjoy  free  access  to  the 
presence  of  the  Emperor. 

The  Praetorian  Prefects,  who  had  gradually  risen  to 
a degree  of  military  and  political  influence  in  the  Camp 
and  in  the  Palace,  which  often  armed  them  with  powers  |-hP 
to  protect  or  to  control,  to  raise  or  to  destroy,  their  cUn*. 
Imperial  masters,  were  now,  by  the  suppression  of  the 
select  guards,  on  which  the  continuance  of  their 
ascendancy  depended,  reduced  to  the  less  dangerous  M *’ 
situation  of  Civil  and  Provincial  Magistrates.  Four 
Prefects  (besides  the  two  officers  of  the  same  name 
who  presided  with  municipal  power  over  Rome  and 
Constantinople)  were  set  over  the  four  divisions  into 
which,  by  the  arrangement  of  Diocletian,  the  Roman 
Empire  had  been  portioned — the  East,  Illyricum,  Italy, 
and  Gaul.t — which  four  Prefectures  were  subdivided 
into  thirteen  Diocesses,  containing  in  all  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  Provinces. 

The  military  power,  which  was  formerly  enjoyed  by  Military 
the  Praetorian  Prefects,  was  bestowed  by  Constantine  discipline, 
on  two  Matter*  general,  one  of  whom  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  cavalry,  and  the  other  of  the  infantry. 

Their  number  was  afterwards  doubled,  on  the  division 
of  the  East  and  West,  and,  at  length,  increased  to 
eight,  four  more  being  stationed  on  the  borders  of  the 
Rhine,  of  the  Cpper  and  the  Lower  Danube,  and  of 
the  Euphrates.  Under  them  were  thirty-five  Com- 
manders, who  were  placed  in  different  Provinces.  All 
these  were  styled  Duke*,  or,  as  the  name  imports. 

Military  Chiefs  ; but  ten  were  distinguished  by  the  new 
title  of  Count t,  or  Companions. 

By  a careful  separation  of  the  Civil  and  military  de- 
partments, the  personal  safety  of  the  Emperor  was 
promoted,  but  the  internal  strength  of  the  Empire 
impaired.  Activity,  for  good  as  for  evil  puqioscs,  was 
checked.  The  same  jealousy  which  would  prevent 
cooperation  between  independent  Powers,  whilst  it 
unquestionably  diminished  the  facility  of  conspiracies, 
tended  also  to  distract  and  to  lliwurt  the  energies  of 
defence  against  foreign  hostility.  Another  error  in  the 
itistitulions  of  Cotistautiue,  which  was  productive  of 
the  most  fatal  consequences,  was  the  distinction  intro- 
duced between  the  Palatine*,  or  Troops  of  the  Court, 
and  the  Borderer*,  or  Troops  of  the  Frontiers.  The 
Palatines,  though  exposed  to  far  less  toil  and  danger, 
received  higher  pay,  and  greater  privileges  than  the 
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• Mainertio.  in  Paneggr  Pet.  ki.  2 

♦ **  l.ThalVw  fad  of  the  East  stretched  hi*  ample  jurisdiction  into  the 
three  part*  ol  the  Globe  which  were  subject  to  the  Roman*,  from  the 
cataract*  of  the  Nile  to  the  banks  of  the  Phtsis,  ami  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Thrace  to  the  frontier*  of  Persia,  2.  'Hie  important  Province* 
of  Pan  non  La,  Dacia,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  once  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  the  Pr*fect  of  Illyricum.  3.  The  power  of  the  Hrcbrl 
of  Italy  was  not  confined  to  the  Country  from  which  he  derived  hi* 
title ; it  extended  over  the  additional  territory  of  Rluetia  os  far  as  the 
hanks  of  the  Danube,  over  the  dependent  island*  of  ibe  Mediterranean, 
and  over  that  part  of  the  Continent  of  Africa  which  lies  between  the 
confine*  of  Cyrene  and  those  of  TingiUni#,  4.  The  Praefecl  of  the 
Gaul*  comprehended  under  that  plural  denomination  the  kindred  Pro- 
vince* of  Britain  and  Spain,  and  hi*  authority  was  obeyed  from  the 
wall  of  Antoninus  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Atlas, ” (Gibbon,  ch.  avli.) 
See  Zomqi.  lib.  it.  p.  109,  III).  Comp.  f/nh.  Hitt . vol.  vi.  p.  270. 
Bridges'*  Life  of  ConttanUne,  p.  244.  and  particularly  Howell's  Hit- 
toty  of  the  If  "orVtf. 
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Borderers.  The  former,  therefore,  were  cnervuted  by 
luxury:  the  latter  relaxed  by  discontent.  While  one 
Body  oppressed  the  cities,  the  other  but  inadequately 
defended  the  extremities  of  the  Province.  Severity 
was  unsuccessfully  employed  to  prevent  the  results  of 
impolicy.  The  remedy  could  at  best  be  bat  transitory  ; 
the  mischief  was  permanent. 

The  reduction  of  the  Legions  from  six  thousand  to 
one  thousand,  or  fifteen  hundred  men,  served  also  to 
diminish  that  feeling  of  importance  and  strength, 
which,  especially  when  blended  with  the  uninterrupted 
associations  which  the  memory  suggests,  often  proves 
most  effectual  in  inspiring  subordination  and  courage. 
The  enumeration  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  le- 
gions gratified  perhaps  the  vanity,  but  weakened  the 
power  of  their  masters.  The  rest  of  the  troops  was 
divided  into  several  bodies  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  and 
the  whole  military  establishment  of  the  successors  of 
Constantine  has  been  reckoned  at  six  hundred  and 
forty* five  thousand  soldiers.* 

Barbarians  were  gradually  introduced  into  the  various 
ranks  of  the  army,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
the  dangerous  consequences  of  this  step  were  sometimes 
visible,  when  they  were  employed  in  resisting  the  in- 
vasion of  their  countrymen.  It  was  also  found  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  severe  means  in  order  to  obviate  the 
difficulties  which  attended  the  raising  of  levies. 

Besides  the  Magistrates  and  Generals,  there  were 
seven  important  Officers  : 1.  The  Prtrporilu s Cubiculi, 
or  Chamberlain,  whose  familiar  access  to  the  Emperor 
naturally  gave  him  considerable  influence.  2.  The 
Master  of  the  Offices,  who  possessed  great  power  in 
the  direction  of  public  affairs.  He  commanded  the 
military  and  Civil  Schools;  he  took  cognizance  of 
causes  which  related  to  those  privileged  individuals, 
who,  from  their  connection  with  the  Court,  declined  the 
ordinary  tribunals;  and  he  superintended  the  Post  and 
arsenals,  and  the  supplies  of  military  machines  and 
weapons  which  were  manufactured  in  different  cities 
for  the  use  of  the  Roman  army.  Under  his  adminis- 
tration, four  offices,  which  employed  a hundred  and 
forty-eight  secretaries,  were  occupied  in  managing  the 
correspondence  between  the  Emperor  and  his  subjects. 
3.  The  Queestor,  who  composed  orations,  or  rather 
edicts,  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  and  who,  some- 
times, with  the  assistance  of  the  Consistory,  decided 
Causes  which  had  been  considered  doubtful  by  the  infe- 
rior Courts  of  Judicature.  4.  'Die  Count  of  the  Sacred 
Largesses,  or  Public  Treasurer,  who  regulated  the  in- 
ternal revenue  and  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Empire. 
5.  The  Count,  or  Treasurer,  of  the  Private  Estate ; part 
of  which  had  perhaps  arisen  from  testaments  or  pur- 
chases, but  the  chief  portion  from  confiscations.  6.  and 
7.  Two  Counts  of  the  Domestics,  who  commanded  the 
splendid  body-guard  of  the  Emperor,  which  consisted 
of  three  thousand  five  hundred  men. 

Among  the  defects  of  the  Imperial  Government  may 
be  reckoned  the  increased  number  of  established  spies 
and  informers,  who  under  the  name  of  Agents  were 
encouraged  to  communicate  to  the  suspicious  inmate 
of  the  palace  every  appearance  of  conspiracy,  real  or 
imaginary,  in  the  Provinces.  A fatal  and  corrupt  ex- 
pedient, which  not  uufrequently  left  the  innocent  a prey 
to  the  designing,  and  gave  the  name  of  loyalty  and 
zeal  to  malice,  vindictiveness,  or  rapacity.  In  cases 


* Afalhiaa,  lib.  v,  p.  157. 


where  treason,  or  rather  a hostile  intention,  agtinst  the  Constant! 
Emperor  or  the  State  was  suspected,  the  examination  by  »*•>  Magnus 
the  rack — that  most  uncertain  as  well  as  most  inhuman 
test,  from  which  the  Roman  citizen  of  old  claimed  the  Fro*" 
peculiar  privilege  of  exemption — appended  its  terrors  **  Jj* 
without  distinction  over  members  of  the  highest,  no  less 
than  over  the  lowest  Orders  of  society.  A 

The  system  of  oppressive  taxation  was  on  evil  of  far  ggj 
more  extensive  range.  The  tribute,  or  indictions,  (as  the  Financ„. 
edicts  were  called,  which  were  subscribed  by  the  Em- 
peror,) imposed  burtheus  which  were  sometimes  found  too 
excessive  to  be  borne.  An  account  of  the  intricate  state 
of  the  finances  would  exceed  the  limits  within  which 
the  present  sketch  is  confined.  The  landed  property, 
of  which  the  measure  was  carefully  taken,  and  the  value 
ascertained  throughout  the  Empire  by  appointed  sur- 
veyors, was  subjected  to  a tax  which  produced  the 
most  fatal  effects  upon  agriculture.  The  assessment 
was  in  the  form  of  a capitation,  the  number  of  tributary 
subjects  in  every  Province,  and  the  amount  of  the  im- 
positions being  relumed,  the  latter  sum  was  divided  by 
the  former,  and  the  rate  of  each  head  calculated.  But 
it  must  he  remarked  that  several  poorer  persons  might 
be  considered  as  composing  but  one  of  these  heads, 
while  one  wealthy  citizen  might  represent  several.* 

A tribute  was  also  raised,  which,  with  a few  excep- 
tions, fell  on  the  trading  part  of  the  community  the 
merchant,  the  mechanic,  and  the  usurer.  To  these  im- 
positions, which  were  required  with  much  severity,  may 
be  added  the  free  gifts,  or  coronary  gold.  The  aucient 
custom  practised  by  the  allies  of  Rome,  of  bestowing 
voluntarily  crowns  of  gold  on  victorious  Generals,  and 
afterwards  of  sending  current  coin,  was  now  changed 
into  a duty,  which  was  demanded  on  the  occasion  of 
any  occurrence  in  his  reign  which  the  Emperor  thought 
fit  to  consider  as  important 

The  closing  years  of  Constantine  were  clouded  by  a Death  at 
domestic  calamity,  of  which  he  had  to  reproach  him-  Crispu*. 
self  as  being  the  rash  and  unfeeling  author.  The  mili- 
tary fame  of  Crispus,  (his  son  by  Minervina,)  combined 
with  his  private  virtues  and  accomplishments,  which 
excited  the  esteem  oml  admiration  of  the  people,  appear 
to  have  awakened  the  jealousy  of  his  Imperial  father. 

The  aspiring  youth  soon  found  himself  deprived  of 
further  opportunities  of  pursuing  his  career  of  distinc- 
tion. Under  these  circumstances  it  is  but  natural  to 
suppose  that  he  indulged  in  the  language  of  impatience 
and  indignation,  which  the  arts  of  treachery  may 
afterwards  have  distorted  and  coloured.  An  edict  of  a.  o. 
Constantine  betrayed  his  fears  of  secret  treason  and  325. 
invited  accusations  against  those  to  whom  he  had  ex-  Octob.  I. 
tended  in  an  especial  manner  his  patronage  and  friend- 
ship.f  His  object  was  easily  understood  by  the  in- 
triguers who  infested  the  Court,  and  its  effect  was 
some  time  after  tragically  apparent.  The  unfortunate  a.  o. 
Crispus,  seized  in  the  midst  of  a banquet,  was  decapi-  326. 
tatedj  or  destroyed  by  poison,§  near  Pola,  in  Istria.  JlJy 
This  dark  event, ||  of  which  the  causes  and  circum- 


• Gibbon,  IMcimr  and  Fa//,  $re. 
t Cad.  TKetrt/ot.  lib.  in.  tit  ir. 
t Codin.  p.  34. 

\ Sidon.  Apollinar.  Epiti.  ».  8. 

|'i  Eusebio.  p*t*es  over  the  story  in  his  life  of  Conslaotine,  which 
wa*  published  ofler  the  death  of  Cri'pus,  of  whom  ht  speaJta  in 
flalterinit  terms  in  his  Hist.  lib.  x.  c.  9.  Esaguus  (lib,  iii.  c.  41.) 
would  infer  from  hit  silence  that  the  (act  is  doubtful ; he  should 
rather  have  inferred  that  the  Historian  was  a Courtier. 
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Hi^iorj,  stances  were  never  revealed,  is  attributed  to  the  scan* 
dalous  accusations  of  his  step-mother  Fausta,  who 
From  dreaded  the  offspring  of  a former  marriage,  and  the 

a.  d.  supposed  successor  to  the  Empire,  as  the  rival  of  her 

323.  own  children.  But  the  grief  of  his  aged  mother, 
*°  Helena,  at  length  induced  Constantine  to  enter  into  a 
*•  °4  more  scrupulous  examination,  which  ended  in  establish- 
ing  the  innocence  of  his  son.  Fausta,  it  is  generally 
supposed,  though,  perhaps,  on  very  doubtful  authority, 
beiug  convicted  of  criminal  intercourse  with  a slave, 
was  stifled  hy  the  steam  of  a bath.*  Numerous  subse- 
quent executions,  and  among  others  that  of  his  nephew, 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  mind  of  Constantinef  had 
been  filled  by  remorse  with  a sore  and  savage  feeling, $ 
and  throw  light  on  the  distich  which  Ahlavius,  a fa- 
vourite Minister,  ventured  to  affix  to  the  porch  of  the 
palace : 

Sotnrni  attrra  urrin  yuu  rrt/mritl  f 
Stint  fur-'  tfrmnva  *rd  Nrronlana  f i 

Gothic  war.  The  only  military  events  of  importance  which  took 
a.  d.  place  in  the  latter  part  of  this  reign  were  owing  to  the 
330.  contests  of  the  Goths  and  Sarmatians. 

Birmatiin*  The  Sarmatians  were  an  uncouth  and  savage  race, 
who  roved  without  permanent  settlement  over  the  vast 
plains  near  the  Tan&is.  Their  strength  consisted  chiefly 
in  their  horses,  which  were  remarkable  for  their  docility 
and  swiftness.  Their  defensive  armour  was  a strong 
cuirass,  formed  of  thin  pieces  sliced  from  the  bool's  of 
horses,  and  sewed  one  upon  another  ;l|  their  offensive 
weapons  consisted  of  a short  dagger,  a long  javelin,  and 
arrows,  of  which  the  barbs,  made  of  fishbone,  were  dipped 
in  poison.  In  their  movements,  which  spread  terror  and 
desolation,  they  had  gradually  proceeded  in  a West- 
ward direction  into  the  plains  of  Upper  Hungary,  be- 
tween the  Danube  and  the  Carpathian  mountains.  They 
IumI  chosen  a King  from  the  Vandals,  whose  Tribe 
appears  to  have  fled  before  the  Goths.  Fierce  con- 
flicts were  waged  between  the  two  hostile  Tribes,  and 
a d.  at  length  the  Sarmatians  applied  to  Constantine  for 
332.  assistance.  The  Emperor  had  scarcely  acceded  to  a 
request  which  his  own  policy,  that  of  perpetuating 
differences  among  the  Barbarians,  rendered  desira- 
ble, before  Araric,  King  of  the  Goths,  crossed  the 
Danube,  and  laid  waste  the  territories  of  the  Em- 
pire. His  triumph,  owing  at  first  to  the  disgraceful 
retreat  of  the  Komau  troops,  was  soon  afterwards 
arrested  with  immense  slaughter  by  their  superior  skill, 
and  by  the  cooperation  of  the  people  of  Chersonesus. 
The  defeated  Goths  gave  the  son  of  Araric  as  a host- 
age for  the  attainment  of  Peace,  and  the  services  of 
the  Chersonesites  were  amply  rewarded.  But  the  Sar- 
a.  o.  matians,  thus  freed  from  fear,  turned  their  arms  against 
334.  the  dominions  of  their  deliverers.  Their  ingratitude, 


• St.  Chrysostom  (Horn.  15.  in  Pkilhpp .j  pretend*  that  she  *u 
exposed  on  a mountain  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts 

t It  has  been  asserted  that  Constantine  ratted  a statue  of  silver 
and  guld  to  Cnspus,  with  this  inscription,  " My  son,  unjustly  con- 
denitieJ."  i.ii  >*«*». 

I Pmnmm  neceuittuhnet  pertectUtu,  Cnrpum  Jtfuim  egregium 
rtrum,  et  to  Corn  JUitrm  c*nnmo>Ur  rniMii  jntenrm  mterfent,  mot 
aurora*,  po*t  nsmrrawi  amUxu.  Eutrop.  lib,  x. ; Brev.  I/ut.  Rom, 
lib.  x.  c 6. 

i Sidon.  A poll  i oar.  v.  8. 

| Pausamas  lib.  i.  See  also  Amin.  Marcel  I . lib.  xvii.  Valer. 
Ftacr..  Argon,  lib.  vi.  Comp,  Ond.  Triot.  Ac.  Bridges's  Life  of 
ConotitMtinr,  cb.  is. 


punished  by  an  unexpected  defeat,  induced  Constan- 
tine to  abandon  their  cause.  Overthrown  in  a decisive 
battle  by  the  Goths,  the  Sarmatians  were  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  arming  their  slaves,  which  enabled 
them  in  their  turn  to  overcome  their  invaders.  But  the 
victorious  slaves,  by  whose  assistance  this  advantage 
had  been  obtained,  having  once  felt  their  importance, 
combined  with  the  enemy,  and,  under  the  name  of 
Limigantes,  seized  upon  the  Country  which  they  had 
been  so  instrumental  in  defending.  Their  banished 
masters,  to  the  number  of  300,000,  applied  for  refuge 
to  Constantine,  who  incorporated  some  into  his  legions, 
and  assigned  settlements  to  the  remainder  in  different 
parts  of  Panuonia,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Italy. 

Ten  months  after,  having  celebrated  the  thirtieth  year 
of  his  reign,  Constantine,  in  his  sixty-fourth  year,  ex- 
pired at  Aquyrion,  a castle  near  Nicomedia,  whence  hts 
body  was  transported  to  Constantinople,  and  being 
splendidly  decorated,  as  if  in  mockery  of  greatness,  re- 
ceived for  a time  the  same  expressions  of  reverence 
which  it  had  excited  during  life. 

The  character  of  Const  untine  has  been  represented 
in  a manner  so  widely  different  by  Christian  and  by 
Pagan  writers,  that  the  only  safe  path  for  the  modem 
Historian  seems  to  consist  in  choosing  a medium  be- 
tween the  praises  of  the  one  and  the  censures  of  the 
other.  As  a military  commander,  and,  in  many  re- 
spects, as  a Statesman,  his  talents  will  ever  be  held  in 
high  estimation.  Beset  by  extraordinary  difficulties  at 
the  commencement  of  his  career,  he  surmounted  them 
with  consummate  dexterity  and  courage.  His  opera- 
tions, no  less  vigorously  executed  than  ably  conceived, 
struck  awe  into  the  Barburians,  and  arrested  their  de- 
structive progress.  Vet  in  the  midst  of  the  most  active 
occupations,  as  he  moved  from  city  to  city,  he  still 
found  time  which  he  could  devote  to  private  study  and 
Com  posit  ion.  And,  whatever  opinion  may  lie  entertained 
of  his  own  literary  powers,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he 
deserves  to  be  considered  as  a patron  of  learning.  His 
chastity  and  temperance,  virtues  very  uncommon  in  a 
situation  of  unlimited  power  and  in  times  of  extreme  de- 
generacy, were  acknowledged.  His  natural  love  of  justice 
and  good  government  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the 
number  of  excellent  laws  of  which  Iw  was  the  author.* 
At  the  same  time  it  must  lie  allowed,  that  these  brilliant 
qualities  were  not  unaccompanied  by  defects.  Fond  of 
ostentatious  parade  to  a degree  surprising  in  a mind 
which  was  wont  to  outsoar  the  frivolousness  of  narrower 
spirits,  he  had  recourse  to  means  which  oppressed  his 
subjects,  and  alienated  their  affections. t A certain  fa- 
cility of  disposition  led  him  to  commit  important  offices 
to  men  unworthy  of  his  favour.}  His  faults,  and  par- 
ticularly a tendency  to  cruelty  and  prodigality,  were 
much  more  conspicuously  displayed  ill  the  latter  than 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life.§ 


A.  D. 

337. 
May  22. 
Death  of 
Constantins* 


• Ctvilibut  ariibut  et  /iberafibtu  etudiU  dedtlut,  ajfrctalor 
tiit  et  amoru,  quem  crmmno  ttbt  el  tiberalitate  et  doetkiate  gmmeivU. 
Kutropius-  Set  Howell's  Hut.  of  the  H'orU,  p.  2,  and  Lardner's 
Credit,  part  ii.  ch.  lxx. 

t Zosim.  lib.  ii. 

} Aur.  Viet.  Ammian.  lib.  x»i.  Euseb.  lib.  v. 

§ Hence  Aurelias  Victor,  though  with  more  point  than  truth,  has 
thus  deftcribed  his  character  during  three  different  periods  of  bia 
reign  J Proverhto  rufgan  Trochaic  decern  aniru  prrniantxuimiu , 
duodmm  tequeniilnu  Latrv,  decern  moeuiwui  PmpUim  06  profunonee 
immodicat  wsumIhi.  Epit.  c.  41. 
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Hittory.  CONSTANTINUS  II..  CONSTANS.  AND 
v 1 CONSTANTIUS. 

From 

A.  d.  Upon  the  death  of  Constantine,  the  army,  and  sub- 
323.  frequently  the  Senate,  expressed  their  determination  to 
to  acknowledge  no  other  Emperors  than  his  sons,  although 
a.  »•  Dalmatius  Caesar  and  Hannibalianus  his  nephew  had 
361.  received  from  the  late  Monarch  a share  in  the  par- 
Hie  three  tition  of  the  Empire.  About  four  months  afterwards, 
Coosuntin*  *^ie  three  brothers  assumed  the  title,  to  which  their 
proclaimed  claim  had  l>ecn  so  readily  admitted.  A scene  of  blood* 
Km  per  ora.  then  followed.  A tumultuous  soldiery  destroyed  in 
M lAj-Tcr*  of  indiscriminate  massacre  Julius  Constantius,  the  dc- 
Dalmatiu*.  cea9WJ  Emperors  brother,  Dalmatius  and  Hannibalia* 
Haaiubalia-  nu#^  t},e  palrjcjan  Optalus,  who  had  married  the  sister 
nU*’  C of  Constantine,  five  of  his  nephew',  one  of  whom  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Julius  Constantius,  the  Pncfect  Abla- 


vius  and  others,  who,  having  been  Ministers  in  the  late 
reign,  excited  cither  resentment  or  suspicion. t The 
numerous  family  of  Constantine  was  thus  reduced  to 
his  three  sons  and  two  nephews.  Callus  and  Julian, 
the  younger  children  of  Julius  Constantius.  G alius, 
who  was  then  twelve  years  old,  owed  his  safety  to  a 
sickly  state  of  health,  from  which  it  was  not  expected 
he  would  recover:  Julian,  who  was  but  six,  to  his  ex- 
Diviuon  of  treme  youth.}  The  murder  of  Dalmatius  and  Hanni- 
ilie  Empire,  balianus  was  succeeded  by  a division  of  their  dominions. 

For  this  purpose  the  three  brothers,  Constantine, 
Constant,  and  Constautius,  met  in  Pannonia.  Con- 
stantine. the  eldest,  who  fixed  his  Imperial  seat  at 
Constantinople,  had  Thrace,  and  Constatis,  Greece  and 
Macedonia.  Each  of  them  retained  the  territories 
which  had  been  assigned  by  the  late  Emperor  during 
bis  lifetime.  Constantine  kept  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Bri- 
tain ; Constantius  Asia,  Syria,  and  Egypt ; and  Con- 
slans,  lUyricum,  Italy,  and  Africa.  Constantine  ap- 
pears to  have  ceded,  this  same  year,  Thrace  to  Constan- 
tius, and  Coustans  Africa  to  Constantine.  When  they 
assumed  the  Purple,  the  eldest  of  the  brothers  was 
twenty-one,  the  secoud  twenty,  and  the  third  only  seven- 
teen years  of  age. 

Inmaon  of  The  throne  of  Persia  was  at  this  lime  occupied  by 
ihePeratau.  gap0r>  an  able  und  enterprising  Prince,  who  had  long 
desired  to  circumscribe  the  Eastern  possessions  of  Rome, 
but  had  hitherto  been  deterred  from  the  prosecution  of 
his  ambitious  schemes  by  the  fame  and  power  of  Con- 
stantine. No  sooner,  however,  was  the  object  of  his 
fears  removed,  than  he  invaded  and  ravaged  the  Roman 
dominions,  and  made  himself  master  of  several  of  the 
strong  holds  of  Mesopotamia.  He  received  support 
from  the  Armenians,  who  revolted,  drove  their  King, 
who  favoured  the  Romans,  into  exile,  and  destroyed  or 
expelled  the  Priests  of  the  Christian  Religion,  which, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  their  late  King.Tiridates, 
had  been  established  in  Armenia.  Frequent  irregular 
inroads  spread  continual  alarm  and  desolation.  Nine 
battles  were  fought,  in  which  the  Persians  were  gene- 
rally successful.  A signal  engagement  at  length  took 
place  at  Singara,  a city  of  Mesopotamia. 

Sapor  passed  the  Tigris  over  three  bridges,  and. 


* Constantin'  >*  charged  with  the  guilt  of  this  massacre  by  Julian. 
{M  S.  P . Q Aiken-  p 270.)  So  alio  AlhanMiui  (Soft.  p.  8jG  ) 
and  Zomimu.  (p.  f!9!i.)  But  Buiropius  (p  556.)  and  Socrates  aay 
he  rather  permit  led  than  commanded  it. 

t Kiucb.  Pit.  Conti,  tib.  hr.  c.  OS.  Zo>im.  lib.  ii.  Julian,  Kp.  ad 
At  hen. 

$ SocraL  lib.  iiL  e.  I . Aramian. 


having  fixed  his  camp  near  the  village  of  Ililleh,  Constanti- 
fortified  it  with  a deep  ditch  and  high  ramparts,  on  nu* 
which,  as  well  as  on  the  adjacent  eminences,  he  placed 
numerous  bodies  of  archers.  The  banks  of  the  river  . u.  . 
and  a plain  stretching  out  above  twelve  miies,  were  Frnn| 
likewise  covered  with  his  forces.  The  Romans,  eager  A D 
to  begin  the  conflict,  urged  Constantius  to  lead  them  up  323, 

to  the  camp,  which  they  attacked  with  the  utmost  »„ 

vigour,  in  despite  of  the  arrows  which  were  thickly  a.  i>. 

poured  down  upon  them  from  the  heights  and  the  re-  361 

sistance  which  was  offered  to  their  progress. 

The  Persians,  perhaps  merely  as  a feint,  fled  in  con-  of 
fusion.  'Hie  Romans  pursued  with  au  imprudent  ar-  Singara. 
dour,  which  Constantius  endeavoured  ineffectually  to  a.  d. 
check.  Having  soon  filled  up  the  ditch  and  destroyed  348. 
the  rampart,  they  dispersed  themselves  through  the 
camp,  and  prepared  at  night,  w ithout  suspicion  of  dan- 
ger, to  rest  Iron)  the  fatigues  of  the  day  or  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  victory.  Sapor  observed  their  movements 
and  immediately  seized  the  advantages  which  their 
false  security  presented.  Under  cover  of  darkness 
large  bodies  of  his  army,  who  had  viewed  the  engage- 
ment in  safety,  descended  from  the  eminences  on  w hich 
they  had  been  stationed,  and  his  Persian  archers  sud- 
denly poured  their  arrows  on  the  defenceless  bands, 
which  were  sunk  in  careless  revelry.*  After  having 
caused  dreadful  havoc  among  tile  Romans,  the  Persians 
retired  at  daybreak  beyond  the  Tigris,  and  broke 
down  the  bridges  to  prevent  the  pursuit  of  a foe,  on 
whom  they  had  executed  such  signal  vengeance.  The 
loss  on  both  sides  was  considerable.  Among  the  cap- 
tives taken  by  the  Romans  was  the  son  and  heir  of 
Sapor.  He  was  publicly  scourged,  tortured,  und  put 
to  death — an  act  of  inhumanity  which  stamps  indelible 
disgrace  on  the  character  of  his  victor,  f 

Sapor  was  aware  that  victories  in  the  field,  however 
brilliant,  were  not  sufficient  to  effect  the  attainment  of 
his  object,  unless  lie  could  obtuin  possession  of  the 
strong  holds  of  Mesopotamia.  The  capture  of  the  im- 
portant city  of  Xisibia,  which  was  considered  the  bul- 
wark of  the  East,  waa  the  principal  object  of  his  atten- 
tion. After  having  besieged  it  at  two  different  periods, 
the  first  time  during  sixty-three  days  the  second  during  j^***,^ 
three  months,  he  made  one  more  vigorous,  though  A D 
equally  unsuccessful,  attack.  Animated  by  the  prayers 
of  Janies  their  Bishop,  directed  by  the  experience  and  g^Q 
bravery  of  Lucilianus,  and  encouraged  by  the  result  of 
the  two  former  sieges,  the  inhabitants  defended  them- 
selves w ith  the  most  determined  courage.  The  engines 
which  were  brought  to  batter  and  to  undermine  the 
walls,  proved,  through  the  skilful  measures  of  the 
Romans,  entirely  ineffectual.  Thus  baffled.  Sapor  had 
recourse  to  a novel  expedient.  He  caused  the  course 
of  the  river  Mygdonius,  which  flowed  through  Nisibis 
to  be  stopped  below  the  town,  and  its  waters  to  be 
confined  by  huge  moles  of  earth,  by  which  means  the 
surrounding  country  was  deluged,  and  the  city  presented 
the  appearance  of  an  island  in  the  midst  of  the  sea. 

On  this  sheet  of  water,  thus  suddenly  and  artificially 
raised,  an  immense  number  of  ships  and  boats,  advancing 
forth,  armed  with  troops,  and  various  kinds  of  mili- 
tary engines,  attacked,  nearly  on  a level,  the  forces 
assembled  upon  the  ramparts.  The  violent  rush  and 


• Amm.  lib.  xviiL  e.  5.  Eutrop.  x.  10. 
f Lilnn.  Oral.  iiL  p.  133.  Jultaa,  Or  At.  L p.  24. 
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Hmuwt.  pressure  of  (lie  waters  broke  down  a part  of  the  wall  and 
v-— opened  a breach  of  a hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  Per- 
trom  sians,  imagining  (bat  the  capture  of  the  place  was  now 
*•  within  their  grasp,  pressed  on  with  loud  shouts  to  the 
**’■'*•  assault.  Their  efforts,  however,  even  at  this  apparently 
° favourable  moment,  were  unavailing.  The  cavalry,  cn- 

* ?'  cambered  with  heavy  armour,  were  clogged  and  im- 

peded in  the  deep  mud,  and  great  numbers  were  lost 
in  hidden  holes  which  the  bursting  waters  had  filled 
up.  The  wounded  elephants,  furious  and  ungovern- 
able. trampled  the  archers  under  foot.  The  Persian 
King,  a spectator  of  this  confusion  and  disorder,  gave 
the  signal  of  retreat,  and  suspended  for  some  time  the 
assault.  The  inhabitants  availed  themselves  of  this 
respite,  and  at  the  dawn  of  the  next  day.  Sapor  saw  with 
surprise  a new  wall  of  six  feet  in  height  already  raised, 
where  the  breach  had  seemed  to  open  to  him  the  pros- 
pect of  success.  He  adhered,  however,  with  surprising 
pertinacity  to  the  prosecution  of  the  attack,  notwithstand- 
ing continual  repulses,  and  it  is  uncertain  how  long  he 
would  have  struggled  to  accomplish  a design,  on  which 
all  the  energies  of  his  mind  seem  to  have  been  bent,  had 
not  an  invasion  of  the  Massogets*  induced  him,  after 
the  loss  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  men.t  to  aban- 
don in  haste  a siege,  which  had  lasted  almost  four 
months,  and  to  make  a truce  with  the  Roman  Emperor. 
Constantine  About  three  years  after  the  division  of  the  Empire, 
iavmde*  the  Constantine,  the  eldest  brother,  dissatisfied  with  his 
share,  after  having  ineffectually  attempted  to  obtain  of 
u *ar.  Constans  the  cession  of  the  whole  or  at  least  of  some 
prued  amt  part  of  Italy,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a tumultuous 
•lain.  host,  marched  from  Gaul,  and,  entering  into  his  brother’s 

a.  d.  territories  by  the  Julian  Alps,  first  exercised  his  ven- 

340.  geance  on  the  country  round  Aquileia.  Constans,  who 
was  then  in  Dacia,  immediately  detached  a chosen 
portion  of  his  forces,  by  whose  skilful  artifices  the  im- 
prudent Constantine,  having  been  drawn  into  an  ambus- 
cade, was  encircled  and  slain.  His  body,  which  had 
been  thrown  into  the  river  Ansa,  at  a small  disluncc 
from  Aquileia,  wus  afterwards  discovered  and  removed 
to  Constantinople,  where  it  was  interred  near  the  tomb 
of  bis  father.  J In  consequence  of  this  event,  ConsUtns, 
who  refused  to  transfer  to  Constantius  any  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  deceased  Prince,  became  sole  master 
of  the  Provinces  of  the  West,  and  remained  in  pos- 
session of  upwards  of  two-thirds  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. 

Revolt  of  Ten  years  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  Constans 
liapeatius  himself  experienced  a fate  no  less  sudden  und  disastrous. 
an»J  murder  While  the  want  of  activity  and  talent  which  he  betrayed 
u i.uovUiu.  ^;|tj  him  t0  universal  contempt,  the  marked 

favour,  which,  it  is  aaid,§  his  depraved  passions  led  him 
Febnurv  s*'ow  towrards  some  German  captives,  naturally  ex- 
' cited  scandal  and  disaffection.  The  rapacity  and  op- 
pression of  his  favourites  and  Ministers  must  have  con- 
tributed deeply  to  increase  this  aiienation.||  Magnen- 
tius,  a soldier  of  Barbarian  extraction,  but  of  a daring 


* Zonar.  tom.  IL  lib.  Jtici.  p.  II. 

f Julian,  Orat,  ii.  The*phan.  p.  33. 

t Z« aar.  Vkt.  Kpil.  Eutrop.  Acr,  Constantin*  i«  dnCrlUd  bv  hi* 
panegyrist  as  an  ammipliahed  and  pious  Print*.  (Momod.  try  Oral, 

**  Corulmt.  Junior,  (for/,  p,  Ac.)  His  unprovoked  and  ill -contrived 
invasion  of  his  brother's  dominions  is  not  calculated  to  increase  oor 
idea  either  of  his  prnhity  or  of  hi#  abilities. 

Q Aur.  Viet  p.  527.  Zat  lib.  ii.  g 692.  Zonar.  p.  11.  Libauiut, 
hnwese*,  ealolshis  continence. 

||  Lib.  Qrai.  iii.  p.  212.  Viet  Eptt,  p.  544.  Eutrop.  p.  5a8. 


spirit,  who  commanded  some  forces,  to  which  the  de-  Comuntt- 
fence  of  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  had  been  assigned, 
resolved  to  wrest  the  reins  of  Government  from  hands 
which  were  evidently  too  feeble  to  keep  firm  hold  of 
them  in  any  dangerous  crisis.  He  communicated  his  " 

project  to  Marcellinus,  Count  of  the  Sacred  Largesses,  A D 
and  to  some  other  Officers,  who  readily  concurred  in  323. 

advancing  his  views.  When  the  moment  for  executing  to 
the  plot  had  arrived,  Marcellinus,  under  pretence  of  D. 
celebrating  the  birthday  of  his  son,  gave  a sumptuous  351. 
entertainment  to  the  chief  Officers  of  the  army,  then 
resident  near  the  city  of  Autun.  The  sentiments  of 
the  guests  were  elicited,  and  their  passions  inflamed 
by  the  freedom  of  enthusiasm.  Convivial  indulgence 
continued  till  the  night  was  very  far  advanced.  Mag- 
ncnlius,  who  had  withdrawn  for  a short  time,  then 
returned  arrayed  in  the  Imperial  robes,  and  invested 
with  the  ensigns  of  sovereign  power.  Such  of  the 
party  as  were  conspirators  immediately  saluted  him  with 
the  title  of  Augustus.  The  rest,  who  seem  not  at  first  to 
have  regarded  the  proceeding  in  a serious  light,  heated 
with  wine,  staggered  with  surprise,  moved  by  vague 
hopes  or  fears,  soon  followed  the  example  of  the  con- 
spirators, and  acknowledged  by  acclamation  the  title 
of  the  usurper.  The  guards  having  taken  the  oaths, 
he  immediately  took  possession  of  the  Imperial  palace, 
of  Autun,  distributed  the  treasure  among  the  populace, 
and  thus  drew  into  his  interest  both  the  city  and  the 
neighbouring  country.  Anxious  to  seize  Constans, 
before  the  indolent  Prince  could  be  apprized  of  the 
rebellion,  Magnentius  despatched  Galso,  a principal 
Commander  of  the  army,  to  put  him  to  death.  Infor- 
mation, however,  of  the  revolt  having  already  reached 
him.  he  endeavoured,  though  deserted  by  his  soldiery, 
to  direct  his  flight  towards  Spain,  but  GaYso,  having 
learned  the  route  which  he  had  taken,  pursued  him 
closely  with  a select  band  of  troops.  He  was  overtaken 
near  Helena,*  a small  village  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  murdered  with  many  wounds. 

After  the  death  of  Constans,  the  title  of  Magnentius 
was  soon  recognised  in  Gaul,  Italy,  and  the  Western 
Provinces.  To  ensure  assistance  and  support,  he  de- 
clared his  brother  Desiderius,  and  Decentius.f  (who  is, 
by  some  writers,  called  his  brother,  by  others  his  cousin,) 

Caesars.  In  Illyricum,  the  legions  under  the  command 
of  Vetrunio  prevailed  upon  him,  after  having  manifested  0f 
either  real  or  apparent  reluctance,  grounded  on  his  peror. 
gratitude  and  fidelity  to  the  family  of  Constantine,  to 
allow  himself  to  be  invested  with  the  Imperial  dignity. 
Constanlina  herself,  the  wife  of  the  unfortunate  Hanni- 
bal ianus,  placed  the  diadem  on  his  head.  Vetranio, 
a native  of  Upper  Maesja,  descended  from  obscure  pa- 
rents, was  now  far  advanced  in  years,  after  having  served 
in  the  army  from  bis  infancy.  His  natural  abilities 
were  respected,  hut  his  deficiency  in  education  was  so 
great  that  it  was  after  his  elevation  thut  he  first  learned 
to  read.}  His  integrity  und  affability,  however,  joined 
to  the  success  which  had  unifoimly  attended  his  arms,  Nepotianu* 
rendered  him  universally  beloved  by  his  forces.§  A Jf*** ,h* 
third  aspirant  arose,  either  exasperated  at  the  sight  of  a 
_____ _ ■«««•  Rome 

* So  called  by  Constantine,  from  his  motoer  a name.  Before 
called  llliberia,  now  Elne. 

f Decentius  assumed  also  the  names  of  Afagnenhui  and  Ma-jntt*, 

He  is  likewise  distinguished  by  the  unusual  title  of  Forlutimm. 

! Zosim.  lib.  >1. 

§ Eutrop,  p.  f>SB. 
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HUtofT.  successful  Barbarian  as  master  of  the  West,  or  dazzled 
by  the  seductive  lustre  which  conceals  the  dangers  of 
Prom  Imperial,  and  more  especially  of  usurped  power. 
A.  o.  Kepotianus,  the  youthful  son  of  Eutropia,  sister  to  the 
323.  great  Constantine,  having  drawn  together  a company 
ta  of  gladiators  and  other  desperate  men,  assumed  the  Pur- 
**  D‘  pie,  and  took  possession  of  Rome,  on  which  he  wreaked 

'**>  * his  vengeance,  and  slaughtered  among  others  the 

Pnefecl  Anicetus,  who,  having  been  appointed  by 
Magnentius  to  command  in  the  city,  hud  made  ugainst 
him  an  unsuccessful  sally.  His  hopes  were  destined  to 
be  soon  blasted.  Marcell inus  was  despatched  against 
him  by  Magnentius.  A bloody  battle  was  fought,  but 
Nepotianus  being  betrayed  by  a Senator  named  liera- 
Hl«  death,  olitill,  his  men  were  routed,  and  himself  slain,  after 
having  reigned  during  the  short  period  of  twenty-eight 
days.*  Marcel  tin  us  caused  his  head  to  be  carried  through 
the  city  on  the  point  of  a spear,  put  to  death  such  as 
had  espoused  his  cause,  and  involved  in  a general  mas- 
sacre all  who  were  in  any  way  related  to  the  family  of 
Constantine.  Among  those  who  fell  victims  in  this 
scene  of  butchery,  was  Eutropia,  the  mother  of  Nepo- 
tiunus.f 

Coaiuntiyfl  Mognentius  having,  by  the  most  cruel  and  oppressive 
rejects  the  means,  raised  such  sums  as  might  enable  him  to  meet 
Paaea°*  ^e  expenses  of  Civil  war.  assembled  a considerable 
pwd  bv°"  army.  Aware,  however,  of  the  uncertainly  of  the  field, 
M«ini«niiu».  he  resolved  to  try  the  effect  of  negotiation.  Coustanlius 
a.  d.  was  then  at  Antioch,  in  which  city,  on  receiving  iutei- 
350.  ligence  of  the  death  of  his  brother,  he  had  asserted  his 
claim  to  the  Empire  of  the  West,  and  prepared  to  support 
it  with  a considerable  army  and  a very  powerful  fleet.* 
Leaving  Antioch  about  the  beginning  of  autumn  and 
proceeding  through  Constantinople,  he  arrived  at  Hera- 
cles, in  Thrace,  where  he  gave  audience  to  the  ambas- 
sadors of  Magnentius  and  Vctranio,  who  had  joined 
for  their  mutual  support.  The  conditions  propped 
were, — that  they  would  assist  him  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  against  the  Persians  and  other  Barbarians,  and 
also  acknowledge  his  preeminence  in  point  of  rank 
as  Emperor  of  the  East,  provided  he  conceded  to  them 
the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  their  titles.  They  further 
proposed,  with  a view  to  cement  their  alliance,  two 
marriages,  one  between  Constantius  and  the  daughter 
of  Magnentius,  and  the  other  between  Magnentius  and 
Constantino,  the  widow  of  Hannibalianus.§  Constan- 
tins deferred  his  answer  till  the  next  day,  when,  having 
doubtless  considered  the  most  effectual  method  of  inspir- 
ing the  people  with  feelings  correspondent  to  his  own, 
he  declared  to  them  that  on  the  preceding  night  the 
ohade  of  his  futher  Constantine  had  appeared  to  him  in 
a vision,  and,  presenting  the  corpse  of  the  slaughtered 
Constans,  had  warned  him  to  revenge  his  murder,  and 
assured  him  that  in  so  just  a cause  his  efforts  would  be 
crowned  with  success.  The  terms  of  accommodation 
were  then  indignantly  rejected.  One  of  the  deputies 
was  sent  to  communicate  his  resolution  ; the  remainder, 
without  regard  to  the  law  of  nations,  were  thrown  into 
confinement.  Constantius  advanced  with  the  utmost 
speed  from  Heraclea  to  Sardica.  Anxious,  however,  to 
ovoid  being  engaged  with  two  enemies  at  once,  he 
offered  to  contract  a separate  Treaty  with  Vetranio, 
whose  conduct  he  seemed  not  disposed  to  regard  with 
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harshness  and  severity.  Constantius  acknowledged  him  Comuatius. 
as  lawful  Emperor,  on  condition  that  he  would  ahaudon 
his  coalition  with  Magnentius,  and  fix  upon  some  pluce 
where  they  might  meet  together  to  confirm  their  rcconci 
liation  by  fitting  solemnities.  Accordingly,  Vetranio  pro- 
ceeded to  Sardica  with  his  numerous  troops.  A scene, 
artfully  contrived  to  ascertain  the  feelings  and  to  work 
upon  the  passions  of  the  people,  took  place.  The  con- 
joined armies  assembled  in  a large  plain,  in  tile  centre 
of  which  a tribunal,  from  which  the  two  Princes  might 
address  them  on  the  aspect  of  public  affairs,  was  erected. 

The  wily  Coustanlius,  who,  in  consequence  of  his  birth, 
was  the  first  speaker,  made  a very  eloquent,  ingenious, 
and  seductive  speech.  He  dwelt  on  the  bounties  which 
they  had  received  from  his  father,  the  oaths  of  fidelity 
which  they  had  taken  to  his  sons  ; he  lamented,  in  pa- 
thetic language,  the  inhuman  murder  of  Constans,  and  at 
the  same  time  skilfully  urged  that  a brother  should  suc- 
ceed a brother,  not  a stranger,  much  less  an  enemy  of  the 
Imperial  House.*  The  speech  was  apparently  directed 
against  Magnentius  alone,  but  the  soldiery,  crowds  of 
whom  encircled  the  tribunal,  instigated  by  those  who  were 
instructed  how  to  conduct  this  singular  proceeding,  im- 
mediately applying  it  to  Vetranio  amid  loud  shouts  and  Vetranio 
clashing  of  arms,  cried  out  that  they  would  fight  under  depowl. 
none  but  the  son  of  Constantine.  The  aged  Vetranio, 
stunned  with  astonishment  and  overpowered  by  the 
fearful  opposition  which  seemed  to  rise  around  him  in 
all  quarters,  took  the  diadem  from  his  head  and  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  Constantius.  The  Emperor  treated 
him  with  great  mildness  and  indulgence-  Raising  him 
from  his  suppliant  posture,  ne  embraced  him  and  ad- 
dressed him  by  the  affectionate  and  respcclful  name  of 
father.  A suitable  maintenance  was  allowed  him,  and 
Prusa,  in  Bithynia,  was  assigned  as  his  residence. 

Vetranio,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  simplicity  of 
character,  there  calmly  spent  the  six  remaining  years 
of  his  life  in  acts  of  devotion  and  charity,  without  en- 
gaging in  the  slightest  degree  in  public  affairs.  Fre- 
quently, it  is  said,  he  wrote  to  Constantius  to  express 
his  gratitude  for  the  kindness  which  had  released  him 
from  the  cares  and  troubles  of  sovereign  power,  aud 
enabled  him  to  obtain  the  happiness  and  content  which 
attended  the  tranquil  obscurity  of  his  retireraent.t 

Magnentius  was  an  enemy  far  more  formidable  than  Uucim*'  u* 
Vetranio.  He  assembled  a considerable  army,  con-  reject*  all 
sisting  of  Gauls,  Spaniards,  Franks,  and  Saxons, 
marched  from  Italy,  and  having  passed  the  Alps  that  eac* 
divide  it  from  Noricum,  he  entered  the  plains  of  Pan- 
nonia,  where  Constantius  had  assembled  his  forces. 

Magnentius  invited  his  antagonist  to  decide  the  validity 
of  their  claims  on  the  plain  of  Sciscia,  on  the  Save : 
the  challenge  was  accepted  ; but  the  troops  of  Con- 
stantius advancing  in  confusion,  fell  into  an  ambuscade 
and  were  routed  with  great  loss.  Magnentius  afterwards 
took  Sciscia  by  assault,  and  rased  it  to  the  ground. 

He  then  wasted  the  country  which  lies  on  the  Save, 
which  he  had  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  pass,  and  at- 
tacked Sirmium,  the  metropolis  of  Illyricum.  His  su- 
periority in  the  field  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
summer  was  manifest.  The  forces  of  Constantius  were 
disheartened,  and  his  fame  had  suffered  considerable 
diminution.  Hus  pride  seemed  broken  down.  In  these 
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circumstances,  the  Emperor  proposed  by  Philip,  his  am- 
bassador, aii  eloquent  man,  to  yield  to  the  usurper 
Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  and  to  acknowledge  his  title 
of  Emperor,  on  condition  that  he  relinquished  Italy. 
Magnentius,  utterly  regardless  of  the  proffered  terms, 
detained  Philip,  and  sent  Titianus,  u Homan  Senator, 
to  advise  Const  an  tins,  as  the  condition  of  pardon,  to 
relinquish  the  Purple,  and  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  retirement.  To  this  urrognnt  message,  and  to 
the  reproachful  insults  which  the  deputy  vented  against 
Constantine  and  his  children,  the  Emperor  was  content 
to  reply,  that  he  trusted  Heaven  would  support  his 
cause  and  revenge  the  blood  of  his  brother  on  his  mur- 
derers." It  was  some  encouragement  at  this  dispiriting 
crisis,  that  Sylvanus,  the  Frank,  an  able  General,  de- 
serted from  Magnentius,  and  joined  the  Emperor  with 
a large  body  of  cavalry  which  was  under  his  command. 

Magnentius,  unable  to  reduce  Sirmium,  proceeded 
to  attack  the  important  town  of  Mursa.  This  step  im- 
mediately induced  Constantius  to  quit  hi*  station  at 
Cihalis,  where  he  had  professed  a desire  to  encounter 
the  enemy,  hoping  that  his  forces  would  lie  inspired 
with  courage  at  the  remembrance  of  tile  victory  which, 
on  the  same  field,  his  father  had  formerly  gained  over 
Licinius.  On  hi*  advance,  having  received  information 
that  Magncntiua  had  posted  four  thousand  Gauls  iu  a 
neigh  touring  wood,  to  full  upon  the  rear  of  hi*  army  at 
the  moment  of  engagement,  he  made  himself  master  of 
the  avenues  which  led  to  the  place  of  ambuscade,  and 
cut  off*  the  Body  of  troops  which  was  intended  for  his 
destruction.  Having  removed  this  obstacle,  Constan- 
tins advanced  to  Mursa,  and  drew  up  his  army  on  the 
naked  plain  which  adjoin*  it.  The  river  Drove,  on 
which  Mursa  stood,  was  on  hi*  right,  while  his  left 
stretched  on  beyond  the  right  flank  of  Magncntiua.  Thus 
ranged  in  order  of  battle,  the  two  armies  remained  in 
the  presence  of  each  other  during  the  greatest  part  of 
tho  morning.  Constantin*  then  encouraged  his  troops, 
and  having,  if  we  may  believe  the  account,  retired  into 
a neighbouring  church,  then*  w aited  the  issue  of  the  me- 
morable battle  which  ensued.  The  onset  was  marked 
by  the  utmost  fury.  The  centre  of  Magncntiua  was 
soon  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  left  wing  and  cavalry 
of  Constantius. f But  the  Gauls  and  Barbarians,  com- 
manded by  men  of  courage  and  experience,  although 
broken,  frequently  rallied;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
determined  attacks  of  the  successful  army,  maintained 
their  ground  (ill  a very  late  hour  of  the  night.  Some, 
under  cover  of  the  darkness,  effected  their  escape:  but 
by  far  the  greater  number  was  slaughtered  or  precipi- 
tated into  the  Drove,  and  drowned.  This  decisive, 
though  long  doubtful  victory,  is  ascribed  to  the  cavalry 
of  Constantius,  which,  locked  in  complete  armour,  and 
armed  with  enormous  lances,  were  calculated  to  over- 
power the  ill -protected  bodies  of  the  Barbarian  hosts. 
The  number  of  slain  on  both  sides  was  very  consider- 
able : Magnentius  lost  twenty-four  thousand  men,  ami 
Constantius,  it  is  raid,  thirty  thousand,  J a proof  of  the  ex- 
treme obstinacy  and  long  fluctuations  of  a battle,  which 
was  regarded  aa  one  of  the  most  deplorable  calamities 
which  had  befallen  the  Empire  ;§  the  forces,  by  their 
numbers,  their  discipline  and  their  valour,  capable  of  con- 
tributing. in  an  eminent  degree,  to  the  security  and  the 
triumph*  of  Home,  being  fatally  consumed  in  Civil  war. 


Magnentius,  it  is  pretended,*  no  sooner  saw  the  disorder  Cornual, u«. 
of  his  tioops  at  the  beginning  of  the  contest,  than  s-^/— ■ — ' 
he  abandoned  his  standard  und  betook  himself  to  a Irwin 
disgraceful  flight.  Bui,  according  to  different  and  fai  A*  D* 
more  credible  accounts.t  he  continued  in  the  field  till  ^23 
the  defeat  of  his  army  was  entire,  and  narrowly  escaped 
being  taken  captive.  It  is  added  that  he  turned  his  J*' 
horse  loose,  adorned  with  the  Imperial  trappings,  that 
the  enemy,  supposing  the  rider  to  have  been  slain,  might 
desist  from  the  pursuit.  Such,  however,  was  not 
the  result.  He  was  constantly  followed,  yet  he  con- 
trived, though  with  difficulty,  to  reach  the  foot  of  the 
Julian  Alps.  In  this  battle,  Marcellinus,  who  had 
contributed  in  so  great  a measure  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  these  events,  displayed  his  courage,  but  was 
never  afterwards  heard  of;i  a circumstance  which  ren- 
ders it  probable  that  he  was  one  of  the  numbers  who 
were  destroyed  in  the  rapidly  flowing  waters  of  the 
Drove.  As  the  day  arose,  Constantius,  viewing  from 
an  adjacent  height  the  field  bestrewed  and  the  liver 
choked  up  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  is  said  to  have 
been  unable  to  refrain  from  tears.  He  ordered  the  slain 
to  be  honourably  buried,  the  wounded  to  be  carefully 
treated,  and  a general  pardon  to  be  extended  to  all  who 
had  taken  up  arms  against  him,  with  the  cxceptiou  of 
such  as  were  involved  in  the  murder  of  Constans. 

The  exhausted  state  of  his  army  probably  induced 
Constantius  to  suspend  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and 
wiuter,  which  had  now  approached,  afforded  a plausible 
reason  for  this  delay.  Magnentiu*  remained  at  Aqui- 
leia,  having  previously  fortified  the  passes  of  the  Alps. 
Constantius,  however,  when  the  season  became  more  fa- 
vourable to  conduct  his  operations,  having  taken  by  sur- 
prise a strongly-guarded  castle  on  those  mountains,  and 
having  showed  hi*  intention  of  forcing  the  rest,  Mag- 
nentius,  doubtless  aware  that  he  had  no  share  in  the 
affections  of  the  people,  abandoned  the  possession  of 
Italy,  and  though  he  defeated  hi*  pursuers  at  Pavia, 
finally  retired  with  hi*  forces  into  Gaul. 

Constantius,  now  master  of  Rome,  despatched  the 
Imperial  fleet  to  Africa  aud  Carthage,  which  yielded  a 
ready  submission.  Their  example  was  soon  after  fol- 
lowed by  Sicily  and  Spain.  In  Gaul,  also,  several  cities, 
no  longer  able  to  endure  hi*  oppressive  measure*,  re- 
volted from  Magnentiu*  ; among  the  rest,  the  important 
city  of  Treves  shut  its  gate*  against  Decentius,  who  had  IWut  aud 
been  invested  by  his  brother  with  the  title  of  Carmr  or  of. 
of  Auguatu*.  Magnentius,  dispirited  by  his  misfortunes,  MaSneotia» 
despatched  a Senator,  and  afterward*  some  Bishops,  *' 
w ilh  the  offer  of  resigning  the  Sovereignty,  on  condition  ,Q 
that  the  Emperor  would  allow  him  tospend  theremuinder  UC 
of  his  life  in  some  honourable  service.  Constantius  re- 
ceived the  Senator  a*  a spy,  and  dismissed  the  Bishop* 
without  an  answer.  Magnentius,  now  convinced  that 
hi*  situation  was  desperate,  vigorously  prepared  to  sus- 
tain the  impending  blow.  But  the  signal  rout  and  de- 
feat of  bis  troops  in  the  Cottinn  Alps,  near  a castle  called 
Mount  Scleucus,  forced  him  to  take  shelter  in  Lyons. 

The  few  forces  who  attended  him  resolved  to  gratify 
his  successful  enemy  by  an  ael  of  treachery.  His  house 
was  surrounded  : his  escape  cut  off’.  When  he  advanced 
to  address  them,  he  was  interrupted  by  the  unanimous 
cry,  “ Long  live  Constantius  Augustus  !”  The  usurper, 
who  easily  saw  that  they  designer!  to  purchase  their 
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own  safety  or  advancement  by  delivering  up  the  object 
of  the  Emperor’s  inflexible  resentment,  closed  his  exist- 
ence by  falling  on  his  sword.  Before  his  death,  (if  the 
account  deserves  credit,)  he  slew  with  his  own  hands 
his  mother,  his  brother  Desiderius,  and  such  of  his 
friends  and  relations  as  were  with  him  in  that  moment 
of  fury  and  despair.*  Decent  i us,  then  at  Sens,  and 
enclosed  on  all  sides  by  hostile  forces,  strangled  himself 
on  receiving  intelligence  of  his  brother's  death.  The 
panegyrists  f of  Constantius  describe  his  conduct  as 
having  been  marked  by  the  most  admirable  lenity  towards 
those  whose  former  outrages  he  had  experienced,  or  whose 
future  fidelity  he  had  reason  to  suspect.  But  Histo- 
rians X represent  him  as  giving  scope  to  a proud  and 
inhuman  disposition.  Many  persons,  both  in  Civil  and 
military  capacities,  charged  with  having  rendered  ser- 
vices to  the  usurper,  were  dragged  in  chains  to  the  Im- 
perial tribunal  and  sentenced  to  death  ; some  lost  their 
estates  by  confiscation ; others  were  banished  to  desert 
islands  ; sometimes  on  the  accusation  of  inimical  or  un- 
principled witnesses,  sometimes  upon  mere  suspicion ; 
nor  was  the  rack  unemployed  to  precede  und  aggravate 
the  miseries  of  exile.  By  this  indiscriminate  severity 
many  innocent  subjects  were  wantonly  sacrificed.  In- 
formers, the  constant  attendants  of  suspicious  and 
timid  tyranny,  soon  abounded.  The  most  notorious, 
Paulus,  (sumamed  Catena , or  Chain,  from  the  fearful 
facility  with  which  he  linked  together  a scries  of  accu- 
sations,) was  sent  to  perform  his  horrid  occupation  in 
Britain.  His  injustice  and  inhumanity  roused  the  in- 
dignation of  Martinus,  a man  of  known  probity,  Vice- 
prefect  of  the  Island.  As  he  nobly  interposed  to  save 
the  innocent,  Paulus  threatened  to  send  him  as  a traitor 
in  chains  to  the  Emperor.  Aware  of  the  consequences  of 
his  conduct,  Martinus  drew  his  sword  against  the  in- 
former, who,  by  a dexterous  movement,  received  but  a 
slight  wound.  Martinus  then  buried  the  weapon  in  his 
own  breast. § 

When  the  revolt  of  Magnentius,  now  extinguished, 
called  forth  the  most  vigorous  exertions  of  Constantins 
in  the  West,  intelligence  was  received  that  the  Persians 
were  preparing  to  attack  the  Roman  Empire  in  its 
Eastern  Provinces.  In  this  emergency,  the  Emperor 
invested  his  cousin  Gallus  with  the  dignity  of  Ctrtar, 
and  endeavoured  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  political 
union  by  marriage  with  his  sister  Constantino,  the 
widow  of  Haniiibalianus.  Gallus  and  Julian,  saved  as 
we  have  above  reluted,  in  the  massacre  which  ushered 
in  the  reign  of  the  three  sons  of  Constantine,  had  been 
placed  first  in  Ionia  and  Bithyuin,  afterwards,  during 
six  years,  when  advance  of  age  began  to  excite  alarm, 
in  the  castle  of  Macellum,  near  C»sarea,  Experienced 
masters  to  direct  their  studies,  and  numerous  attend- 
ants who,  though  careful  to  keep  guard  upon  their 
persons,  stood  ready  to  comply  with  their  commands, 
joined  to  the  agrceableness  of  the  site,  rendered  their 
residence  as  tolerable  as  the  precariousness  of  their 
situation  would  allow. 

Gallus  was  now  removed  from  a state  of  inactive  con- 
finement to  a post  of  dignity  and  of  danger.  Not  only 
the  East,  but  even  Thrace  and  Constantinople,  were  as- 
signed to  his  care.fl  Previously  to  his  departure,  he  had 
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an  interview  with  Constantius.  and  the  two  Princes  took  Co«»uniitM 

a solemn  oath,  in  the  presence  of  the  Bishops  who  were 

then  at  Court,  to  cherisli  mutual  and  unalterable  fidelity.*  l,fom 

Gallus,  having  fixed  his  residence  at  Antioch,  under-  *•  D> 
took  the  administration  of  the  Eastern  Provinces,  but  **23. 
soon  evinced  his  incompetency  for  the  task.  Destitute  lo 
of  experience,  he  showed  himself  equally  deficient  in  **  {*‘ 
prudence  and  sagacity.  The  sudden  reaction  of  pros-  0l* 
perity  on  a mind  long  checked  and  fretted  by  ill  fortune  Cruel  and 
and  the  vague  fears  ot  solitary  imprisonment,  soon  ma-  conduct  of 
nifested  itself  by  a display  of  insupportable  haughtiness  Gallus. 
and  arrogance,  and  by  scenes  of  the  utmost  violence 
and  extravagance.  While  some  unimportant  successes, 
exaggerated  by  the  adulation  of  panegyrists,  contributed 
to  nourish  his  infatuution,  his  wife  Constantino,  whom 
the  Historian  stigmatizes  with  the  appellation  of  the 
Megsra  of  her  sex,t  sharpened  his  natural  cruelty,  and 
stimulated  him  to  acts  of  the  most  atrocious  injustice. 

A necklace  of  great  value  was  a sufficient  bribe  to  obtain 
a death-warrant  against  a nobleman,  whose  only  crime 
was  his  exemplary  virtue.  Spies  and  informers  were 
encouraged,  ami  multiplied.  Mere  suspicion  was  es- 
teemed sufficient  to  justify  peremptory  punishment. 

Numbers,  without  even  the  form  of  trial,  were  hurried 
to  execution  or  privately  destroyed.  Gallus  himself, 
in  order  to  discover  new  victims,  often,  in  disguise, 
walked  the  streets  at  night,  and  mixed  with  the  popu- 
lace in  public  taverns.  Innocence  offered  no  security 
of  person  or  of  property.  Confiscations  and  murders 
became  fearfully  familiar.  The  Imperial  apartments 
presented  the  spectacle  of  instruments  of  death  and  tor- 
ture. The  cities  and  Provinces  were  deluged  with 
blood.  Thalassus,  then  Prefect  of  the  East,  inveighed 
against  his  measures  with  more  warmth  and  roughness 
than  skill  and  prudence,  and,  by  openly  informing  the 
Emperor  of  them  in  exaggerated  language,  only  in- 
censed the  haughty  Cesar  lo  increased  excesses.  The 
conduct  of  Gallus.  in  short,  resembled  rather  that  of  a 
man  labouring  under  a partial  aberration  of  mind,  than 
that  of  any  person,  however  capricious  and  inhuman, 
in  full  possession  of  his  faculties. 

Constantius,  who  had  affected  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
disgraceful  administration  of  the  Eastern  Provinces 
during  the  continuance  of  the  Civil  war,  had  no  sooner 
brought  it  to  a successful  close,  than  he  determined  to 
inslitule  a severe  investigation  of  the  proceedings  of 
Gallus.  A circumstance  took  place  which  was  justly 
considered  not  only  as  barbarous  in  itself,  but  as  an 
insult  on  the  Emperor.  The  inhabitants  of  Antioch, 
having  requested  Gallus  to  give  orders  for  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  corn  into  their  city,  he  replied,  that 
if  their  supplies  were  not  sufficient,  the  fault  rested  with 
Theophilus,  Governor  of  Syria.  The  remark  was  not 
forgotten  ; and,  at  a moment  when  the  price  of  provi- 
sions had  increased,  Theophilus,  a man  of  a mild  and 
unblemished  character,  was  barbarously  murdered  by 
an  enraged  populace.  By  a special  commission,  Donii- 
tian,  who  had  been  appointed,  on  the  death  of  Thatas- 
a us.  Prefect  of  the  East,  and  Montius.  Quaestor  of  the 
Palace,  were  instructed  to  examine  the  stale  of  these 
affairs,  but  at  the  same  time  to  treat  the  Ctesar  with  all 
the  deference  and  attention  which  his  birth  and  station 
entitled  him  lo  receive.  Domitian  was  not  possessed  of 
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Hbtery.  those  arts  of  politeness  and  address  which  were  requi- 
v— 'v"-*-'  site  to  effect  the  design*  of  the  Emperor. 

From  On  arriving  at  Antioch,  he  passed  before  the  palace 
A-  D-  without  paving  his  respects  to  the  Cesar  i and,  under 
32d.  pretext  of  indisposition,  remained  several  days  retired 
to  at  home,  procuring  information  respecting  the  measure* 
*\»  ‘ of  Callus,  ami  transmitting  to  the  Emperor  a memorial 
’ * calculated  to  increase  his  exasperation.  At  length,  at 
the  solicitation  of  Callus,  he  appeared  at  Court;  but 
careless  of  resorting  to  the  artifice*  of  persuasion,  tic 
signified  at  once  to  the  Prince,  in  an  abrupt  manner, 
that  it  was  the  Emperor*  will  that  he  should  imme- 
diately repair  to  Italy,  and  that  he  himself  would  punish 
any  refusal  to  comply,  by  suspending  the  allowance  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  household.  Having  delivered 
this  haughty  message,  he  retired  without  adding  a 
single  word,  or  wailing  for  a reply  from  the  Cesar, 
who  both  called  him  back  and  afterwards  requested 
him  to  return  to  Court  w it hout  success.  Callus  natu 
Uincnof  rally  incensed,  ordered  the  rash  Protect  to  be  delivered 
fKinitiaa,  to  the  custody  of  a guard.  Moniius  strongly  reinon- 
ih  Ifowi  strated  with  Callus,  observing  that  he  ought  to  pull 
andMontiu*  ^own  t*ie  statues  of  Constantins,  before  he  ventured  on 
laying  violent  hands  on  his  Prefect.*  According  to 
a.  o.  another  account,  he  contemptuously  exclaimed,  “ The 
351,  Emperor  has  not  thought  proper  to  empower  you  to 
create  a single  magistrate,  and  you  speak  of  putting  a 
Profect  to  death  !”t  Irritated  in  the  highest  degree. 
Callus  compluined  of  this  conduct  to  his  guards,  who. 
immediately  seizing  Moniius  and  Doinitian,  and  bind 
ing  their  legs  together  with  cords,  dragged  them  through 
the  streets  of  Antioch ; and,  after  having  inflicted  on  them 
many  insults,  cast  their  bodies  into  the  river  Orontes. , 

The  wily  Constantius,  repressing  his  indignation,  till 
ii  could  lie  displayed  without  hazard,  addressed  Ireqocnt 
epistle*  to  Callus,  couched  in  the  language  of  unsus- 
pecting friendship,  and  filled  with  earnest  solicitations 
to  Ive  relieved  from  a portion  of  his  arduous  duties  in 
the  West  by  the  presence  and  assistance  of  the  Caesar. 
At  the  same  time,  under  a variety  of  pretences,  he  in- 
sensibly drew  off  the  veteran  legions  from  the  Eastern 
Provinces.  Callus,  whether  aware  or  not  of  the 
dungers  which  surrounded  him,  took  no  measures  cal- 
culated to  avert  the  blow.  The  death  of  Conslantina, 
on  whose  influence  with  the  Emperor  he  depended, 
threw  him  into  the  greatest  perplexity.  The  resolution 
which  he  is  said  to  have  entertained  of  assuming  the 
title  of  and  staking  his  fortune  in  open 

revolt,  receiving  no  encouragement  from  his  former 
friends,  whom  his  savage  and  ungovernable  passions 
had  alienated,  was  abandoned.  lie  was  at  length  pre- 
vailed upon  by  the  artful  assurances  of  the  Tribune 
Scudilo.  who  was  sent  to  him  as  a messenger  by  the 
Emperor,  a man  of  a crafty  mind  and  insinuating 
manner,  to  quit  Antioch,  and  to  set  forward  on  hi* 
journey  to  Italy.  He  stopt  some  time  at  Constanti- 
nople, and,  like  a person  who  is  free  from  apprehension, 
entertained  the  people  with  an  exhibition  of  Circensian 
Game*.  As  he  advanced,  he  was  met  by  officers  who, 
under  pretence  of  waiting  on  him,  kept  a vigilant  eye 
on  his  motions  and  prevented  the  receipt  of  any 
communications  likely  to  be  the  means  of  causing  Civil 
war.  To  avoid  all  risk,  arising  from  any  tender  of 
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services  on  the  part  of  the  troops,  so  easily  seduced  by  Conuaaiiua, 
corruption,  the  garrison*  were  carefully  removed  from 
the  towns  through  which  lie  passed.  Repeated  letters  From 
required  him  to  accelerate  his  progress.  After  having  *•  n* 
remained  a few  days  at  Hadrianople,  lie  was  haughtily  323. 

commanded  to  proceed  with  a small  retinue  to  Milan,  10 
where  the  Emperor  then  resided.  On  his  arrival  at  A*  D- 
Petavium,  in  Punnonia,  he  was  met  by  the  General  361. 
Barbalio,  who  entered  his  lodging  uo  the  same  even- 
ing with  a band  of  soldiers,  stripped  him  of  the  ensigns 
of  his  dignity,  and  hurried  him  away  to  Flauonu,  not 
far  from  Pola  in  I stria,  where,  twenty  years  before,  the 
blood  of  Cri*pus  Ciesar,  the  son  of  Constantine,  had 
been  shed.  The  Eunuch  Eusebius,  and  Pentades,  his 
Secretary,  were  sent  hither  to  examine  him  respecting 
his  administration.  Gnlius  confessed  the  errors  of 
which  he  was  accused,  but,  by  ascribing  them  to  the 
evil  counsels  of  his  wife,  provoked  the  indignation  of 
her  InqR-riul  brother.  Alter  this  partial  procedure, 
Constantius  suffered  himself  to  be  peisuuded  that  his 
safety  could  not  lie  ensured  without  the  destruction  of 
his  cousin,  and  signed  the  sentence  of  death.  Gallus  Death  ©f 
was  beheaded  in  prison  like  the  meanest  criminal.  Ac-  Gallu*. 
cording  to  some  accounts,  the  Emperor,  soon  relenting,  A-  n. 
countermanded  his  execution  ; but  the  Eunuchs,  avowed  354. 

enemies  of  the  Csesar,  preteuded  that  the  reprieve  had  Decemi>er, 
arrived  too  late.* 

On  the  elevation  of  Gallu*,  the  situation  of  Julian,  Siiuaoon  of 
his  companion  in  the  splendid  prison  of  Maccllum,  Julian, 
was  considerably  improved.  Relieved  from  the  irk- 
someuess  of  continued  seclusion,  he  was  allowed  to 
prosecute  his  studies  at  Constantinople.  But  the  fume, 
which  soon  represented  him  as  a Prince  worthy  of 
reigning,  distill  bed  the  rest  of  the  jealous  Cotislautius, 
who  commanded  him  to  withdraw  to  the  more  retired 
quarters  of  Asia  Minor.  The  misfortunes  which  *oon 
closed  the  chequered  life  of  Gallus,  exposed  that  of 
Julian  to  the  most  imminent  danger.  Arrested  ami 
consigned  to  guards,  be  was  removed  from  the  quiet 
scenes  of  Ionia  to  the  city  of  Milan,  where  the  Court 
was  then  held.  There  he  remained  above  seven 
months,  aware  that  he  was  continually  exposed  to  the 
hatred  of  intriguing  Eunuchs,  and  apprehending  toe 
same  calamities  which  had  terminated  the  career  of 
the  adherent*  of  his  unfortunate  brother.  All  his  actions 
were  malignantly  watched.  His  very  looks  were 
studiously  scanned.t  His  enemies  would  fain  have 
fathomed  his  inmost  thoughts  to  find  matter  Ibr  crimi- 
nation. An  expression  of  complaint,  so  natural  iu 
hi*  forlorn  slate,  would  infallibly  have  led  to  imme- 
diate ruin.  Under  this  harassing  scrutiny,  Julian, 
though  not  usually  given  to  taciturnity,  behaved  as  one 
schooled  ill  adversity,  with  a cautious  reserve,  by  winch 
he  extricated  himself  from  the  snares  that  encompassed 
him,  without  at  the  same  time  sacrificing  the  regard 
which  he  owed  to  his  own  character.  He  was  too 
discreet  to  betray  hi*  feelings,  however  intense : too 
conscientious  and  high-minded  to  stoop  to  court  Im- 
perial favour,  by  a semblance  of  approbation  of  the 
murdcr  of  his  hrother.  But  his  safety  is  mainly  attri- 
butable to  the  protection  of  the  Empress  Eusebia,  u 
woman  of  a humane  disposition,  and  attached  to  the 
Sciences,  whose  influence  oti  the  mind  of  her  husband 
prevailed  over  the  powerful  hostility  of  the  Eunuchs. 
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Through  her  means,  Julian  was  admitted  to  an  inter* 
view  with  the  Emperor;  the  manner  in  which  he  de- 
fended his  cause  produced  a favourable  impression,  and 
a second  audience  was  promised.  But  the  artifices  of 
the  Eunuchs  were  effectual  in  preventing  it,  and  Julian 
retired  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Milan,  till  the  Empe* 
ror  permitted  him  to  proceed  to  Athens,  a kind  of  exile 
indeed,  but  an  exile  which  his  passion  for  the  language 
and  the  literature  of  the  Greeks  rendered  peculiarly 
agreeable.  His  residence  of  six  months  in  this  cele- 
brated city,  produced  a very  marked  effect  on  the  train 
of  thought,  and  tone  of  feeling,  which  he  manifested 
at  a subsequent  period.  Orators,  Philosophers,  and 
Priests,  naturally  prepossessed  in  fuvour  of  a youthful 
Prince,  remarkable  for  his  talents,  his  rank,  and  his 
misfortunes,  tended  to  encourage,  at  once,  his  abilities 
and  his  vanity.  The  Pontiff  of  Eleusts,  famed  for 
his  knowledge  of  Theurgy,  obtained  his  friendship  and 
nourished  his  superstition.  A reception  so  con- 
genial to  his  temper,  inspired  him  with  an  affection  foi 
Athens,  which  he  never  laid  aside.  But  the  turns  of 
fortune  soon  obliged  him  to  quit  the  city,  which  he 
regarded  us  his  true  Country,  and  in  which  he  expressed 
the  desire  of  fixing  his  permanent  residence. 

The  sole  government  of  the  immense  Empire  of 
Rome,  with  all  its  numerous  and  complicated  duties,  cm  • 
barrusKcd  Constantius.  Rebellion  had  scarcely  ceased  to 
thin  the  flower  of  his  armies,  before  the  prospect  of  ex- 
ternal wars  of  momentous  consequence  arose.  Gaul  was 
ravaged  by  hosts  ol  Barbarians.  The  Isauriaus  also, 
pouring  down  from  their  rocks  and  mountains,  and  not 
satisfied  with  predatory  excursions  alone,  had  ventured 
to  besiege  Sdcucia,  though  defended  by  three  Rointin 
legions.  To  complete  his  difficulties.  Sapor,  his  most 
formidable  enemy,  exulting  in  the  remembrance  of  suc- 
cess, again  assumed  a warlike  attitude,  ami  the  Pro- 
vinces of  the  East  were  in  danger  of  being  wrested 
from  the  grasp  of  Roman  power.  At  this  critical  con- 
juncture, Constantius  was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
resting  upon  some  able  and  vigorous  colleague  a por- 
tion of  the  burl  hen  which,  singly,  he  felt  unable  to  sus- 
tain. Without  heirs  united  to  him  by  the  lies  of  natural 
affection,  by  whom  his  dominions  might  be  successfully 
defended,  and  to  whom  they  could  be  securely  be- 
queathed. the  Emperor  doubtless  experienced  some 
touch  of  remorse  at  the  bloody  tragedy,  in  which  the 
members  of  his  family  had  untimely  perished.  One  scion 
alone  of  the  tree,  thus  unsparingly  stripped  and  muti- 
lated, remained,  on  which  he  might  still  rest  his  hopes. 
On  him,  therefore,  he  now  turned  his  eyes,  persuaded 
by  the  counsels  of  Eusebia,  which  triumphed  over  the 
selfish  policy  of  the  Eunuchs.  To  prevent  the  exam- 
ple of  the  late  Caesar  from  forming  an  objection  to  her 
plans  she  with  great  address  marked  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  dispositions  of  the  two  brothers,  showing 
that,  from  their  earliest  youth,  Julian  had  been  com- 
pared to  Titus  und  Gallus  to  Domitian.  It  is  true, 
the  deep  wrongs  which  the  Prince,  thus  proposed,  had 
endured,  must  naturally  have  inspired  him  with  feelings 
of  alienation  and  resentment,  however  cautiously  dis- 
sembled, but  it  was  hoped  that  a foretaste  of  Imperial 
power  would  at  once  produce  oblivion  of  the  pust,  and 
loyalty  for  the  future.  These  arguments  prevailed,  and 
it  was  determined  that  Julian,  after  having  been  united 
in  marriage  with  Helena,  sister  of  the  Emperor,  should 
be  invested  with  the  dignity  of  C&tar,  and  take  his 
share  in  stemming  the  torrent  of  dangers  which  burst 


on  all  sides  of  the  Roman  Empire.  On  receiving  the  CuasUatio* 
order,  which  recalled  him  to  Court,  Julian  felt  that  he  * 
was  destined  to  relinquish  scenes  of  leisure  and  re- 
tirement, in  order  to  be  entangled  in  suspicions  and 
peril,  under  the  disguise  of  splendour  and  authority. 

The  bloody  image  of  Gallus  presented  itself  to  his 
mind,  lie  raised  his  hands  for  protection  to  the  Tem- 
ple of  Minerva,  and  before  his  departure,  he  prayed  the 
Goddess,  with  a flood  of  tears,  not  to  abandon  her  most 
devoted  votary. 

On  his  arrival  at  Milan,  he  received  an  encouraging 
reception  from  Constantius  and  Eusehia,  but  he  found 
difficulty  in  reconciling  himself  to  a situation  so 
well  calculated  to  excite  his  fears,  and  so  little  adapted 
to  his  former  habits.  Previously  to  the  proclamation 
of  his  new  title,  his  beard  was  shaved,  and  the  cloak  of 
the  Philosopher  exchanged  for  the  accoutrements  of  a 
warrior.  A secluded  scholar,  he  was  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  the  grace  and  etiquette  of  rank,  and  the 
perplexed  and  maladroit  awkwardness  of  bis  munner, 
under  this  kind  of  masquerading  process,  was  a source 
of  temporary  diversion  to  the  Court. 

The  sanction  of  the  army  towards  the  nomination  of  Julian  de* 
the  Ctnar  was  now  solemnly  required.  For  the  Em-  ~*red 
perors  at  this  degenerate  period  were  always  confident  t*"r* 
of  the  cousent  of  the  Senate,  which  could  scarcely  be 
refused  to  any  measures  that  had  previously  received  c 

the  acquiescence  of  the  soldiery.  The  forces  stationed 
at  Milan  being  assembled  under  arms,  the  Emperor 
ascended  an  elevated  tribunal,  encircled  with  Roman 
Eagles,  holding  by  the  hand  the  nephew  of  Constan- 
tine, who  entered  on  that  very  day  into  the  twenty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age.  After  having  iu  a concise 
speech  touched  upon  the  wants  of  the  invaded  Empire, 
ho  set  forth  the  merits  of  Julian,  and  declared  his  de- 
sign, if  it  met  with  their  approbation,  of  raising  him  to 
the  dignity  of  Ceesar.  A murmur  of  applause  inter- 
rupted his  speech  as  he  invested  the  young  Prince  with 
the  Purple.  As  soon  as  the  proclamation  was  con- 
cluded, the  troops,  who  had  gazed  on  the  ingenuous 
glow  of  Julian's  countenance,  which,  at  first  abashed 
and  embarrassed,  soon  brightened  with  an  open  con- 
fidence at  the  demonstrations  of  surrounding  joy,  and 
who  observed  that  the  fire  which  gave  brilliancy  and 
animation  to  his  eyes,  was  blended  with  a look  of  in- 
expressible sweetness,  and  announced  an  union  of  cou- 
rage with  amiableness, — loudly  struck  their  shields 
against  their  knees,  to  express,  in  their  usual  manner, 
their  entire  concurrence  and  delight.*  The  approba- 
tion which  followed  the  Emperor's  address  was  marked 
by  that  fine  sense  of  decorum,  which  neither  exceeds, 
nor  falls  short  of,  the  measure  of  praise  which  reve- 
rence for  a superior  demands.  The  ceremony  being 
fiuiuhed,  the  two  Princes  returned  in  the  same  chariot 
to  the  palace.  Yet  J ulian,  though  the  current  of  events 
had  raised  him  to  an  unexpected  pitch  of  honour,  could 
not  banish  the  workings  of  secret  fears  from  his  mind. 

He  remarked  with  horror  that  he  was  surrounded  by  the 
assassins  of  his  family,  aud  he  repeated  a line  of  his  fa- 
vourite author,  Homer,  by  which,  by  turning  an  epithet 
from  its  original  meaning,  he  intimated  his  apprehensions 
of  the  dangers  which  lurk  in  the  rich  folds  of  the  Purple: 

*£XJL«Ci  Mnitm  »M4  mfmrmm. 

His  situation,  during  the  twenty-four  days  which  he 
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History,  spent  at  Milan,  was  not  indeed  entirety  calculated  to 
release  him  from  his  terrors.  Adorned  with  honours,  he 
From  pr as  scarcely  possessed  of  freedom.  His  movements 
A.  o.  were  subjected  to  a sedulous  espionage.  He  was 
323.  allowed  to  retain  only  four  of  his  ancient  domestics  ; 
lo  his  librarian  Evemcrus,  his  physician  O ribas  us,  and 
two  young  pages.  Constantius  himself  wrote  with  his 
own  hand  a set  of  instructions  to  regulate  not  only  his 
conduct  on  the  slightest  points,  but  even  the  service  of 
his  table,  with  such  minuteness  of  detail  that  they  re- 
sembled rather  the  rules  which  might  be  given  to  an 
unexperienced  schoolboy,  on  the  eve  of  entering  his 
preceptor’s  roof,  than  the  directions  of  a Prince,  to 
whom  was  committed  the  arduous  administration  of  the 
East.  Uut  as  if  he  were  a mere  automaton,  decorated 
with  Imperial  ensigns,  he  was  not  permitted  to  carry 
on  his  measures  independently  of  the  officers  who  com- 
manded in  Gaul,  nor  were  these  officers  unapprized 
that  the  Cmar  was  to  be  viewed  with  os  much  distrust 
as  the  enemy  itself.  The  kindness  of  his  patroness, 
however,  continued  unabated,  and  the  gift  of  a nume- 
rous and  valuable  collection  of  books  tended  to  dimi- 
nish his  regret  at  his  absence  from  Asia,  and  as  it  were 
to  transplant  the  literary  charms  of  Greece  into  the 
unlearned  regions  of  Gaul.* 

Fill*  seen-  The  suspicions  of  J ulian  were  not  likely  to  be 
allayed  by  reflecting  on  the  unmerited  fate  which  had 
death  of  awaited  Sylvanus,  a man  of  eminent  merit,  in  the  sum- 
.stUanui.  mer  prior  to  his  own  promotion.  That  General  had 
a.  d.  been  appointed  to  protect  Gaul  from  the  inroads  of  the 
3bb.  Barbarians,  at  (he  recommendation  of  insidious  cour- 
Siptembcr.  tiers,  who  designed  by  removing  him,  under  colour  of 
distinction,  from  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  to  efTect 
his  ruin  with  greater  facility  and  success.  The  follow- 
ing plot  was  accordingly  devised.  A dexterous  agent 
of  the  intriguers,  having  obtained  from  Sylvanus  some 
letters  of  recommendation,  erased  the  entire  contents 
except  the  signature,  filled  the  vacant  space  with  trea- 
sonable projects,  and  contrived  that  the  supposed 
scheme  should  be  communicated  to  the  Emperor.  The 
fraud,  indeed,  was  in  consequence  of  an  inquiry  detected, 
the  treachery  of  the  devisers  laid  open  to  shame,  and  the 
innocence  of  Sylvanus  established.  But  the  ill-requited 
General,  informed  only  of  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  had 
already  been  forced  to  resort  to  measures  of  resistance, 
and  u real  conspiracy  arose  out  of  one  which  had  been 
invented.  His  estate  had  been  hastily  seized,  his  friends 
were  arrested  and  pul  to  the  torture.  As  a measure 
of  common  defence,  therefore,  he  assumed  the  Purple 
at  Cologne,  and,  supported  by  his  troops,  prepared  to 
prosecute  the  rebellion  into  which  he  had  been  thus 
unexpectedly  driveu.  Struck  with  extreme  astonish- 
ment and  alarm,  the  Emperor  immediately  despatched 
against hiroUrsucinus,  a General,  who  was  soon  enabled 
to  fulfil  his  wishes  by  an  act  of  treachery,  which  tarnishes 
the  lustre  of  his  military  reputation.  Under  pretence,  it 
would  seem,  that,  goaded  by  wrongs,  he  had  deserted 
the  cause  of  Coustantius,  and  hastened  to  share  the  for- 
tunes of  Sylvanus,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  gaining  the 
confidence  it  was  his  object  to  betray,  and  thus  in  decoying 
into  ruin  the  very  man  wJiom  he  insidiously  professed 
to  admire  and  assist.  Some  of  the  guards,  corrupted 
by  his  promises,  at  the  dawn  of  morning  forcibly  en- 
tered the  palace  with  drawn  swords,  and,  having  over- 

*  See  Julian,  Oral,  ad  At  hen.  hr.  Ammian.  lib.  xv.  C.  8.  lib. 
mi.  lib.  «■  Ac.  La  illclcne,  Fie  de  Juhtn , lib.  i. 


taken  Sylvanus  m he  attempted  in  his  flight  to  take  CemUmtaa. 
refuge  in  a neighbouring  church,  butchered  him  with 
repeated  blow*.  The  insurrectionary  forces  afterwards  From 
returned  to  their  a legiaiice.  Thus  perished  an  able  a.  d. 
and  successful  chief,  who  had  rendered  signal  services  323. 
to  Constanlius,  the  victim  of  the  intrigues  of  ministers  10 
and  the  credulity  of  their  master ; and  thus  ended  the  D* 
dangers  of  a revolt  which  calumny  alone  had  caused, 
and  perfidy  defeated.* 

Constantins  had  never  visited  the  ancient  metropolis  ConaUntiu* 
of  his  Empire:  an  interval  of  peace,  which,  after  Julian 
hail  departed  somewhat  more  than  eighteen  months, 
gave  him  respite  from  his  cares,  afforded  a favourable  ^ Vj 
opportunity  for  the  gratification  of  his  curiosity.  Ac-  ‘ pn 
cordingly,  having  proceeded  from  Milan  by  the  /Emi- 
lian  and  Flaminian  Ways,  he  entered  Rome  with  all 
the  pomp  of  a Triumphal  proccssioii.t  Seated  alone  in 
a gilded  chariot,  resplendent  with  a rich  variety  and 
blaze  of  precious  gems, — amid  a gorgeous  display  of 
purple  banners  fantastically  shaped  as  dragons,  which, 
bound  on  the  ornamented  tops  of  spears,  waved  and 
coiled  their  flexile  folds  in  the  wind, — he  passed 
through  glittering  lines  of  full-armed  cuirassiers  and 
other  troops  splendidly  begirt  with  their  different  accou- 
trements. He  was  attended  hy  the  Senate  and  Magis- 
trates, who  had  come  forth  to  meet  him  in  their  robes 
of  ceremonial,  amid  the  acclamations  of  an  immense 
multitude.  During  the  whole  march,  the  Emperor, 
the  slave  of  rigid  etiquette,  preserved  that  extreme 
affectation  of  stateliness  and  of  imperturbable,  almost 
motionless  gravity,  which  forbade  him  even  to  raise 
his  hands  to  his  fuce  or  to  turn  his  eyes  to  (he  right  or 
to  the  left.  During  his  stay  of  thirty  days,  he  presided 
in  the  Senate,  harangued  the  people,  and  examined 
the  magnificent  structures  which  adorned  tile  Seven 
Hills  and  plains  of  the  Eternal  City.  The  extensive 
Baths  of  Caracalla  and  Diocletian,  — the  towering 
Amphitheatre  of  Titus — the  majestic  Pantheon — the 
Temple  of  Peace — the  Theatre  of  Pompey,  and,  above 
all  other  edifices,  the  Column  and  Forum  of  Trajan, 
called  forth  his  unbounded  admiration.  He  acknow- 
ledged that  fame,  which  generally  exaggerates,  had 
given  him  but  an  imperfect  description  of  the  won- 
ders which  he  witnessed.  Inspired  with  a desire  of  Obe- 
adding  his  own  name  to  the  list  of  those  who  had  en-  k*k- 
riched  this  seat  of  grandeur  with  monuments  of  sur- 
passing beauty  and  strength,  he  brought  to  Rome  an 
enormous  Obelisk  of  granite,  a hundred  and  fifteen 
feet  in  length,  which  Constantine  had  removed  from 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Heliopolis  to  Alexan- 
dria, and  which  had  remained  there  in  consequence  of 
his  death.  It  was  afterwards,  though  not  without 
gTcat  difficulty,  erected  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  in 
later  times  was  placed  by  Pope  Sixtus  V.  in  the  square 
hefore  the  Church  of  St.  John  Lateran.* 

The  political  horizon  wore  again  a louring  aspect,  Warwith 
and  Constanlius  was  soon  called  nway  from  these  peace-  ,h* 
ful  occupations,  on  the  description  of  which  the  His-  s»rm«tUo*. 
torian  dwells  with  pleasure,  as  upon  spots  of  verdure  A D 
which  ore  sparingly  scattered  over  a sickening  waste  of  357 
foreign  wars,  or  domestic  assassinations.  He  received  & 
intelligence  that  irruptions  had  been  committed  by  the  a.  n. 
Suevians  and  by  the  Quadi.  After  continued  inroads.  359. 
the  Emperor  at  length  marched  in  person  to  repel  the 

* Anunttn.  lib.  XT.  &c.  f Rnd.  lib.  xvi, 
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invaders,  crossed  the  Danube  on  a bridge  of  boats,  and 
spread  desolation  and  terror  through  the  hostile  regions 
into  which  he  penetrated.  The  Barbarians,  alarmed 
at  his  progress,  came  in  suppliant  crowds  to  solicit 
peace,  which  they  ohtained  upon  condition  of  restoring 
thrir  prisoners,  and  delivering  up  selected  hostages. 
Constantius  then  proceeded  against  the  Limignntes,  a 
race  of  slaves,  who  had  expelled  the  Sarmatinns,  and 
•eized  their  ancient  possessions.  Frequent  irruptions 
into  the  Roman  dominions,  sufficient  in  themselves  to 
call  for  heavy  retaliation,  confirmed  the  obvious  policy 
which  dictated  the  restoration  of  the  expatriated  Sar- 
matian  exiles,  and  the  erection  and  consolidation  of  a 
Government  attached  to  Rome  by  every  tie  of  gratitude 
and  dependence.  The  attempt,  however,  was  rendered 
peculiarly  hazardous  by  the  wild  and  murshy  nature  of 
the  country,  which  was  no  less  perplexing  to  strangers 
than  favourable  for  the  shelter  and  for  the  stratagems 
of  the  experienced  inhabitants.  The  devices  which 
were  attempted  by  one  of  the  fierce  Tribes  dwelling 
in  an  islet  towards  the  conflux  of  the  Danube  and 
tlie  Teyss,  were  utterly  baffled,  and  great  numbers 
were  trodden  down  and  slaughtered,  without  having 
deigned  to  beg  for  quarter,  or  to  relax  the  grasp  which 
still  unyieldingly  clenched  their  wpapons  in  the  pangs 
of  death.  The  invasion  was  prosecuted  with  the  utmost 
energy  and  vigour.  Pursued  with  fire  and  sword  into 
the  very  heart  of  their  wretched  wilderness,  though  the 
most  undaunted  of  the  Limignntes  preferred  to  fall  in  the 
field  rather  than  to  submit  to  the  conqueror,  the  greater 
number  sued  for  mercy  at  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 
Constantius  assigned  them  a distant  Country,  where  they 
might  dwell  in  future  unmolested.  The  wily  Barbarians 
returned,  before  they  could  have  occupied  their  place  of 
exile,  to  complain  of  their  new  settlement,  and  to  entreat 
the  Emperor  that  it  might  be  fixed  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  unsuspecting  Constantius 
gave  them  audience  in  a large  plain : he  addressed 
them,  as  they  insensibly  surrounded  the  tribunal,  in  the 
language  of  mildness,  when  suddenly  one  of  the  appa- 
rent  I y attentive  but  faithless  crowd  guve  the  signal  of 
defiance  and  tumult.  They  rushed  furiously  towards 
the  Imperial  speaker,  whom  the  gallant  defence  of  his 
guards,  who  perished  round  him,  enabled  to  escape.  So 
signal  an  act  of  treachery,  was  avenged  by  the  total 
extermination  of  the  Limigantes."  The  Sarmatians, 
declared  a free  people,  were  restored  to  the  possession 
of  their  native  Country.  One  of  the  Chiefs  of  their 
nation.  Zizais,  was  placed  over  them  with  the  title  of 
King,  and  his  subsequent  conduct  justified  the  choice 
which  wus  then  made.  For  these  important  achieve- 
ments the  army  saluted  the  victorious  Emperor  with 
the  surname  of  Siarma  ficus. 

While  Constantins  in  the  West  and  Sapor  in  the  Eastf 
were  employed  in  repelling  the  progress  of  Barbarians, 
who  threatened  the  tranquillity  of  their  respective  do- 
minions, Musonianuft,  Prefect  of  the  East,  had  entered 
into  a private  negotiation  with  the  Satrap  Tamsapor, 
the  result  of  which  was  transmitted  to  the  Persian  King. 
In  consequence  of  this  overture.  Sapor  sent  N arses  as 
his  ambassador  to  Constantius,  then  at  Sirmium,  with 
an  epistle,  couched  in  the  pompous  style  of  Oriental 
arrogance,  and  carefully  folded  in  a silkeu  covering,  to 
intimate  that  Sapor,  “King  of  Kings,  and  brother  of  the 


• See  Ammian.  Jib,  xrii,  Ate. 
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Sun  and  Moon,”  though  justified,  as  the  successor  of  Cumitnnu*. 
Darius  Hystaspes,  in  considering  the  nver  Strymon  in 
Macedonia  as  the  real  limit  of  his  Empire,  was  content  to 
confine  his  demands  to  the  restitution  of  Armenia  mid  *-  D- 
Mesopotamia,  of  which  his  ancestors  had  been  most  ^23. 

unjustly  deprived.  He  added,  that  unless  these  pro-  to 

posaU  were  favourably  received,  he  was  determined  to  1,1 
assert  the  justice  of  his  cause  by  the  ibree  of  his  victo- 
rious arms.  Constantius  replied,  that,  although  lie  was 
not  unwilling  to  conclude  Peace  upon  honourable  terms, 
he  could  not,  now  that  he  was  sole  master  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  accept  the  same  conditions  which  he  had  re- 
jected with  indignation,  while  his  power  was  limited  to 
the  Provinces  of  the  East.  A lew  days  after  the  de- 
parture of  N arses,  the  conciliating  courleousness  of 
whose  manners,  so  well  adapted  to  purposes  cf  diplo- 
macy, had  been  exerted  to  diminish  the  impression  of 
the  haughty  message  with  which  he  had  been  charged, 
Constantius,  who  was  seriously  desirous  of  Peace,  or  at 
least  of  an  armistice,  sent  a solemn  embassy,  consisting 
of  a Count,  a Notary,  and  a Sophist,  by  which  combina- 
tion of  rank,  ingenuity,  and  eloquence,  he  hoped  that 
the  imperious  Prince  might  be  persuaded  to  accede  to 
more  reasonable  demands.*  Their  efforts  towards  pro- 
curing pacific  measures  were  rendered  abortive  by  the 
Opposition  of  Antoninus,  a Roman  subject  of  Syria, 
who,  having  fled  to  the  Court  of  Persia,  proved,  as  well 
by  the  intensity  of  his  resentment,  as  by  his  knowledge 
of  the  resources  of  the  Empire,  a very  able  anil  dan- 
gerous opponent  of  the  people,  whose  oppression  he 
had  experienced,  and  whose  cause  he  had  deserted. 

After  this  failure,  ambassadors  of  a higher  rank  were 
sent,  but  the  Persian  King,  threatening  to  regard  them 
as  spies,  detained  them  sometime  in  close  confinement, 
though  eventually  he  dismi&ssed  them  uninjured. t 

The  views  of  the  Persian  Cabinet  were  materially  Sspor  in* 
assisted  at  the  Roman  Court  by  the  intrigues  of  the  *4llM  Nmo* 
Eunuch  Eusebius.  Unuicinus,  an  officer  so  eminently  lw*Uroi4- 
fitted  by  his  military  talents  for  the  task,  which  de-  i1' 
volved  upon  him,  of  resisting  the  invasion  of  the  ** 
Eastern  Provinces,  was  removed  from  his  command, 
and  repluced  by  Sabinianus,  a decrepit  veteran,  w hose 
only  merit  consisted  in  his  immense  wealth.  Anto- 
ninus no  sooner  learned  this  change,  than,  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  incapacity  of  the  new  I) -appointed 
General  for  the  sphere  of  action  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged, he  pressed  Sapor  to  march  directly  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, without  wasting  his  lime  in  the  siege  of  towns, 
and,  crossing  that  river,  to  enter  und  reduce  the  rich 
ami  ill-defended  Province  of  Syria.  The  Persian  Mo- 
narch made  preparations  on  a large  scale  to  execute 
the  proposed  plan.  Constantius,  with  an  inconstancy 
produced  by  alarm,  again  ordered  Ursucinus  to  hasten 
back  to  the  boundaries  of  Mesopotamia,  and  left  him  to 
undertake  the  dungers  and  responsibility  of  a war, 
from  the  glory  of  which  he  was  shameful ly  debarred. 

By  the  wisdom,  however,  of  his  operations,  the  advance 
ot  Sapor,  whose  army  consisted  of  more  than  a hundred 
thousand  men,  was  materially  obstructed.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Mesopotamia  had  been  enabled  by  u timely 
warning  to  remove  their  eliecls  into  places  of  safety  ; the 
forage  and  even  the  com,  already  ripe,  were  set  on  fire,  in 
order  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  all  means  of  subsistence 
tlie  fords  of  the  Euphrates  were  fortified  with  stakes,  and 
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its  hanks  with  military  engines.  Thus  obliged  to  abandon 
''  tiis  intention  of  attempting  a passage  by  the  bridge  of 
Thapsacu*,  the  Persian  Monarch,  by  the  advice  of  the 
sagacious  Antoninus,  bent  his  march  by  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  which  divide  Mesopotamia  from  Armenia, 
ownrds  the  head  of  the  Euphrates,  where  that  river  was 
fordable.  In  pursuance  of  the  counsels  in  which  he 
had  acquiesced.  Sapor  seems  seriously  to  have  intended 
to  press  forward  without  interruption.  On  approaching 
the  strong  city  of  Amida,  however,  being  desirous 
merely  of  sounding  the  intentions  of  the  garrison,  he 
appeared  with  regal  pomp  and  parade  before  the  walls. 
A discharge  of  arrows,  one  of  which  pierced  his  royal 
robes,  excited,  in  a high  degree,  his  indignation  and 
anger.  Another  occurrence  inflamed  still  further  his 
offended  pride,  and  silenced  all  the  suggestions  of  pru- 
dence. The  ensuing  morning,  as  Grumbales,  King  of 
the  Chionites,  (who  had  accompanied  and  cooperated 
with  his  army,)  advanced  towards  the  gates  with  a 
chosen  band,  to  demand  the  surrender  of  a city,  his 
only  son,  a youth  remarkable  for  his  courage  and  per- 
sonal  charms,  was  stretched  dead  at  his  father's  feet, 
being  pierced  through  the  heart  hy  a weapon  shot 
from  one  of  the  balisUe.  Transported  with  ungovern- 
able resentment,  and  reckless  of  his  former  schemes. 
Sapor  resolved  that  the  city  of  Amida,  which  had  in- 
flicted on  him  and  his  aged  ally  so  bitter  an  affront, 
should  serve  as  a funeral  pile  for  the  unfortunate 
Prince.  Amida,  besides  a supply  of  warlike  engines, 
was  reinforced  by  seven  legions,  at  the  time  it  was 
attacked  by  Sapor.  An  assault,  conducted  with  the 
utmost  impetuosity  and  repelled  with  the  most  obstinate 
resolution,  having  failed  of  success,  a regular  siege 
was  begun,  in  the  prosecution  of  which  the  most 
striking  efforts  of  art  and  of  valour  were  displayed.  At 
length,  when  the  garrison  was  reduced  in  numbers,  and 
exhausted  by  watching,  and  wasted  by  disease,  the  Per- 
sians made  a successful  breach  and  entered  the  town, 
which  had  resisted  their  attack  duringsrveuty-fhreedays, 
and  before  which,  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  of  their 
veterans  had  fallen.  The  city  was  rased  io  the  ground, 
the  chief  Officers  were  crucified,  and  the  rest  either 
massacred  or  carried  into  captivity,  with  the  exception  of 
a small  number,  (who  contrived  to  make  their  escape  in 
the  dead  of  night,  through  a postern  gate,)  one  of  which 
number  was  the  Historian  and  warrior,  Amininnius 
Marcellinus,"  who,  having  been  himself  shut  up  in 
the  town,  and  enabled  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  the  mn- 
nanivres  both  of  the  assailants  and  of  the  assailed,  has 
left  us  a detailed  narrative  of  this  siege,  from  which  the 
sketch  we  have  given  has  been  drawn.  During  the 
whole  continuance  of  the  siege,  Subiuianus  was  em- 
ployed in  exercising  his  troops  with  useless  parade  under 
the  walls  of  Edessa.  UrMicinus  continually  pressed 
him  to  adopt  some  determined  plan  : he  suggested  to  him 
to  harass  the  enemy  by  cutting  off  their  parties,  and  in- 
tercepting their  convoys,  by  which  means  he  might  have 
checked  the  vigour,  and  perhaps  wholly  have  prevented 
the  success  of  the  besiegers  of  Amida.  The  indolent 
Chief  merely  replied,  that  he  had  received  instructions 
not  to  endanger  the  safely  of  his  forces.  Yet  when 
Amida  was  taken,  Ursucinus  was  most  unjustly  subjected 
to  a partial  inquiry,  which,  though  it  led  to  no  decision, 
extorted  from  him  the  unguarded  expression,  that,  as 
long  as  the  government  of  Eunuchs  continued,  the 


Emperor  himself  would  be  unable,  at  the  head  of  his  Coostanthi* 
army,  to  protect  his  Eastern  dominions.  His  words  v— 
were  immediately  reported  with  the  usual  accompani-  *‘roni 
meni  of  exaggerations,  and  Unncinitf — the  best  officer 
of  his  Age — at  a moment  of  danger  which  peremptorily  ***•*• 
called  for  his  consummate  abilities  and  long  experience,  ^ D 
was  deprived  of  his  rank,  and  condemned  to  retire  to 
his  native  Country. 

Sapor  had  reason  to  regret  that,  in  the  ebullition  of  Siege  of 
anger,  neglecting  the  judicious  counsels  of  his  guide,  he  Sing»rs,ace. 
had  sacrificed  so  large  a Body  of  Ins  troops,  and  lost  the  o. 
opportunity  of  extending  his  power,  in  order  to  satiate  360. 
his  desire  of  revenge.  His  army  was  thinned  and  dis- 
heartened, and  his  schemes  were  proportionally  con- 
tracted and  lowered.  Entering  into  Mesopotamia  in 
the  following  year,  he  took  by  assault  the  strong  post 
of  Singara,  and  carried  the  garrison  and  citizens  into 
captivity.  He  next  reduced  Bczabde,  a fortified  town 
on  the  Tigris,  put  most  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword, 
and  subjected  the  rest  to  slavery.  He  demolished 
Singara,  but  repaired  the  fortifications  of  Bezabde,  and 
left  it  defended  by  a garrison  of  his  veterans.  He  then 
proceeded  against  Yirta  or  Birtha,  on  the  most  distant 
borders  of  Mesopotamia,  hut  after  repeated  unsuccess- 
ful attacks  he  abandoned  the  siege  of  that  fortress, 
celebrated  for  its  great  strength,  without  entering 
upon  any  other  enterprise,  and  returned  to  his  own 
dominions. 

Constantius,  after  having  quelled  the  Barbarians  of  Constant  it. 
the  Danube,  proceeded  into  his  Eastern  Provinces. 

As  he  pursued  his  march  to  Amida,  he  could  not 
behold  the  melancholy  scene  presented  by  a city,  once 
so  formidable,  with  its  lofty  towers  and  ramparts 
now  lying  a neglected  heap  of  ruins,  without  giving 
vent  to  feelings  of  humanity,  not  unmixed,  perhaps, 
with  the  regrets  of  disappointed  ambition ; and  he 
shed  many  tears.  He  then  attempted  to  regain  pos- 
session of  Bezabde,  hut  his  frequent  assaults  were 
intrepidly  repelled,  ami  the  besieged,  though  almost 
reduced  by  famine,  still  resisted,  till  at  length  the  seve- 
rity of  the  season,  in  which  heavy  rains  prevailed, 
obliged  him  to  lay  aside  the  fruitless  enterprise  and  to 
retire  into  winter-quarters  at  Antioch.* 

Our  attention  has  been  hitherto  turned  to  the  affairs 
of  the  Romans  in  the  East ; it  is  necessary  to  take  a 
retrospective  glance  at  the  events  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  Provinces  of  Gaul,  and  the  brilliant  union 
of  military  and  political  talents,  which  exalted  the  cha- 
racter of  Julian  to  a high  pitch  of  glory. 

After  having  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  C<tsar,  Julian  Julian  pro- 
left  Milan,  attended  only  by  three  hundred  and  sixty  10 
soldiers,  in  order  to  proceed  to  Gout.  The  situation  of 
that  Province  was,  at  this  period,  peculiarly  distressing. 

In  the  Civil  wars  which  had  marked  his  reign,  Con- 
stantins, more  eager  to  promote  his  personal  advantage 
than  the  general  weal  of  the  Empire,  had  rashly  en- 
gaged the  Alemanui  to  make  a diversion  in  his  favour, 
hy  the  invasion  of  Gaul,  promising  to  concede  to  them 
all  the  territories  which  they  should  reduce.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  blind  policy  of  the  measure  became  ap- 
parent. Intent  on  enriching  themselves  by  depredation 
and  rapine,  the  Barbarians  were  soou  discovered  to  be 
but  unprincipled  and  dangerous  allies.  When  Julian 
arrived  In  Gaul,  they  had  ruined  forty-five  cities  besides 
castles  and  villages.  They  bad  stationed  themselves 
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along  the  Rhine,  from  the  sources  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  the  extent  of  the  country  over  which  they 
poured  the  ravages  of  war  was  three  times  greater  than 
that  which  they  had  conquered.  The  open  towns  still 
distant  from  these  scenes  of  desolation,  were  deserted 
through  fear,  and  the  inhabitants  of  fortified  posts,  plun- 
dered of  their  flocks  and  of  their  harvests,  wereobliged 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  small  supply  of  corn  which  could 
be  raised  within  the  enclosure  of  their  walls.  . An  inex- 
perienced Prince,  whose  life  had  been  spent  for  from  the 
din  of  arms,  in  obscurity  and  retirement,  was  appointed 
to  enter  upon  a career  of  warfare  and  peril,  and  to  re- 
medy a state  of  the  utmost  confusion  and  misery.* 
Julian'* 6n>t  At  Vienna,  where  Julian  spent  the  winter  in  making 
campaign  a the  necessary  preparations  for  the  ensuing  campaign, 
he  received  intelligence  that  the  Barbarians,  who  had 
besieged  Autun,  had  been  effectually  baffled,  and  forced 
to  abandon  their  design  by  the  unyielding  bravery 
of  the  few  veterans  by  whom  it  was  defended.  The 
young  Cttaar,  careless  of  personal  ease,  and  deaf  to  the 
counsels  of  flattery  and  of  effeminacy,  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  a small  band  of  archers  and  heavy  cavalry, 
marched  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  who  moved  in  large 
masses  about  the  country,  and  gave  an  early  symptom 
of  his  prompt  decision  and  vigour  by  preferring  the 
shorter,  but  the  more  dangerous  of  the  two  roads 
which  led  from  Autun  to  Auxerrc.  Thence,  os  he  ad- 
vanced to  Troyes,  he  was  attacked  on  all  sides  by  the 
Barbarians,  who,  though  far  superior  in  numhers,  were 
put  to  flight,  many  of  them  slaughtered,  and  some  of 
them  taken  prisoners.  From  Troyes  he  proceeded  to 
Rheims,  where  the  main  body  of  the  army  was  assem- 
bled. Leaving  Rheims,  with  a design  of  falling  on  the 
enemy,  he  was  taught  by  ail  incident,  which  might 
have  been  attended  by  fatal  consequences,  the  necessity 
of  circumspection  and  foresight  in  forming  the  charac- 
ter of  a General.  The  Aleinanni,  assisted  by  their  local 
knowledge,  concealed  themselves  in  ambush,  and 
taking  advantage  of  a dark  and  wet  day,  unexpectedly- 
attacked  his  rear,  and  would  have  almost  destroyed 
two  legions,  had  not  the  alarm  been  suddenly  raised 
and  assistance  given.  He  had  soon  an  opportunity  of 
retaliating,  by  defeating  the  Barbarians,  though  not 
with  great  havoc,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brnto- 
magus,  now  Brumt,  in  Alsace.  This  slight  victory 
opened  him  a way  to  Cologne,  which  the  Germans  ten 
months  before  had  destroyed;  for  as  they  were  wont  to 
look  upon  towns  as  prisons  and  sepulchres,  it  wus  their 
practice  to  ruin,  not  to  fortify,  the  places  which  they 
had  taken.  Having  repaired  the  walls  of  Cologne, 
he  fixed  his  winter-quarters  in  the  city  of  Sens,  where, 
with  a small  number  of  troops,  the  rest  being  dispersed 
throughout  the  wasted  Province,  he  was  besieged  by 
multitudes  of  the  Barbarians.  In  this  extremity,  Mar- 
cellos, the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Cavalry  in  Gaul, 
either  yielding  to  petty  jealousy,  or  complying  too  lite- 
rally with  the  orders  of  the  suspicious  Emperor,  which 
instructed  him  to  distrust  the  Ctetar,  refused,  though 
stationed  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  advance  to  the  relief 
of  the  distressed  town.  Julian,  thus  shamelessly  aban- 
doned by  those  on  whose  obedience  he  relied,  made  a 
most  vigorous  resistance,  which  compelled  the  Bar- 
barians, at  the  end  of  a month,  to  retire  in  despair. 
Thus  ended  the  first  campaign  of  Julian,  which  would 
loubtless  have  been  signalized  by  more  glorious  ex- 
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ploits,*  had  he  not  been  under  the  guardianship  of  CmisUniin*. 
Generals,  who,  anxious  to  gratify  the  envious  humour 
of  Coustanlius,  made  it  their  object  to  thwart  and  dis- 
concert, not  to  promote,  his  designs,  and  to  give  him  far 
more  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  patience  than  of  his 
activity  and  courage.t  The  insult  of  Marcell  us  how- 
ever, was  so  marked,  that  the  Emperor  could  not 
safely  dissemble  it.  Marcellus  was  deprived  of  his 
command,  and  succeeded  by  Severus,  an  experienced 
officer,  possessed  of  a high  spirit  of  disinterestedness 
and  honour,  who  united  the  talents  of  a consummate 
General  with  the  obedience  of  a faithful  soldier.  He 
was  commissioned  to  act  dependently  on  Julian,  who, 
by  the  interest  of  the  Empress,  was  at  length  ap- 
pointed Commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  in  Gaul. 

The  line  of  operations,  by  which  the  Emperor  de-  His  second 
signed  to  repress  the  devastations  of  the  enemy,  was  campaign, 
wisely  drawn.  Julian,  who  had  reinforced  his  troops  • A*  D* 
by  new  levies,  was  to  march  against  the  Alcmanni,  357. 
and,  at  the  same  time,  Barbatio,  (who  hud  been  ap- 
pointed General  of  Infuntry,  in  room  of  Sylvanus.) 
proceeding  from  Italy  at  the  head  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  thousand  men*  was  so  to  time  and  direct  his  ad- 
vance, that  the  Burburians,  simultaneously  enclosed  and 
pressed  between  two  armies,  might  be  either  exposed 
to  destruction,  or  compelled  to  retire  into  Germany. 

But  Barbatio  was  an  officer  whose  reputation  for 
military  skill  must  be  regarded  as  factitious,  or  whose 
conduct  was  influenced  either  by  private  instructions  or 
by  dishonourable  motives.  His  presence,  instead  of 
seconding  the  views,  seems  destined  merely  to  cross 
and  embarrass  the  projects  of  Julian.  The  Lcti,  a Ger- 
man nation,  having  contrived  to  pass  between  the  two 
camps,  penetrated  us  far  as  Lyons,  which  they  hoped 
to  surprise ; but  experiencing  a decided  resistance, 
they  contented  themselves  with  pillaging  and  bunting 
the  surrounding  country.  Upon  the  first  intelligence 
of  this  aggression,  Julian  sent  detachments  to  seize 
the  passes  through  which  these  bands  of  adventurers 
were  to  return.  By  these  means  all  were  destroyed, 
except  such  undirected  their  route  near  the  camp  of  Bar- 
batio,  who  not  merely  suffered  them  to  escape  without 
molestation,  but,  by  complaining  to  Constantius  of 
some  officers  who  had  attempted  to  interrupt  their 
retreat,  caused  them  (one  of  whom  was  Valenti nian, 
afterwards  EinperurJ)  to  be  cashiered.  A portion  of 
the  Alcmanni  still  retained  their  acquisitions,  blocking 
up  the  ways  with  trees  hewn  down  and  cast  across 
them,  or  taking  shelter  in  the  islands  lbrmed  by  the 
Rhine  in  the  environs  of  Basle.  These  last  it  was  the 
wish  of  Julian  to  attack,  but  Barbatio  preferred  to  burn 
all  his  boats,  rather  than  to  send  seven,  which  were 
required  for  the  execution  of  this  design — an  act  of  in- 
subordination, which  could  only  find  a parallel  in  his 
conduct  on  onother  occasion,  when  he  burned  the  pro- 
visions which  had  been  sent  for  both  armies,  after  he 
had  abundantly  provided  for  his  own.  The  Cttaar,  thus 
unexpectedly  denied  assistance  in  a moment  of  need, 
and  forced  to  rely  on  his  own  resources,  caused  some 
of  the  most  resolute  among  his  troops  to  wade  over  to 
the  nearest  island,  where  they  massacred  all  whom  they 
met,  without  distinction  of  age  or  aex.  Their  boats 
being  seized,  the  slaughter  extended  to  other  islands; 

* Amraianns  describes  this  campaign  u very  glorious;  (lib.  xvi. 
c.2,  3.)  but  Julian  himself  acknowledges  lhat  he  performed  nothing 
worthy  of  notice.  (Ad  Athfn.  p.  5)0.) 
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Ilictory.  till  the  Barbarians,  deeming  it  impossible  to  struggle 
— against  the  power  of  Julian,  abandoned  the  rest,  and 
From  retired  to  their  respective  homes. 

A-  D-  Having  thus  dislodged  the  Germans  from  their  can- 
323.  tonraenU,  Julian  employed  himself  in  rebuilding  and 
to  increasing  by  new  works  the  demolished  fortifications 
*'  *?*  of  the  Tres  Tabcrna?.  now  called  Savcrne.  a fort  near 
* Slrasburg  in  Alsace,  which  was  fitted  by  its  situation 
to  cheek  the  nations  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  to  prevent 
their  irruptions  into  Gaul.  Having  supplied  this  im- 
portant post  with  provisions  for  a whole  year,  he  left 
in  it  a numerous  garrison.  At  the  same  time  Barhatio, 
anxious  to  engross  all  the  credit  of  the  war,  was  endea- 
vouring to  lay  a bridge  of  boats  over  the  Rhine  ; but 
the  Barbarians,  informed  of  hit*  purjiose,  threw  huge 
trees  into  the  river,  which,  borne  by  the  stream,  sank 
many  of  his  boats  and  parted  the  rest : then,  falling 
• suddenly  upon  him  as  he  retreated,  they  cut  to  pieces 
a great  number  of  his  troops,  captured  most  of  his 
baggage,  ravaged  the  neighbouring  country,  and  left 
him,  baffled  and  defeated,  to  return  to  Court  to  make 
war  against  Julian  by  his  calumnies.* 
n.mleof  Elated  with  this  victory,  the  Alemanni  assembled  in 
Argentan*  great  numbers  to  overwhelm  the  Romans.  Their  chief 
tum,  or  commander  was  Chnoduinariiis,  a fierce  ami  experienced 
Mr^\l>urg.  King,  who  had  formerly  overthrown  in  battle  Deccnlius, 
A r-r*  ^1C  brother  MagnentittS,  and  thirsted  with  impatience 
3"'*  to  make  the  young  Cottar  experience  the  terror  of  his 
Aogufti.  vjct0ri0UR  arms.  Formidable  by  his  boldness  in  con- 
ceiving, and  his  celerity  in  executing  his  plans,  he  felt 
that  confidence  which  a long  career  of  successful  achiev- 
nients  naturally  inspires.  His  vast  frame  and  external 
appearance  contributed  to  confirm  the  impression 
which  his  valour  had  produced.  He  was  accompanied 
by  six  other  Kings,  with  ten  Princes,  and  u train  of  No- 
bles, at  the  head  of  thirty-five  thousand  men,  who  en- 
■ camped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Strashurg.  Being 
iuformed  by  a deserter  that  Julian  had  but  an  army  of 
thirteen  thousand  men,  Chnodnmarius  sent  u message, 
requiring  him  to  depart  immediately  from  the  country, 
which  the  Alemanni  claimed  as  their  own  by  the 
double  right  of  conquest  and  of  compact.  The  mes- 
senger employed  on  this  occasion  produced  u letter 
of  Constantins,  written  to  the  Barbudans  in  the  time  of 
M&gncntius,  in  which  the  Emperor  had  promised  to 
relinquish  whatever  territory  they  should  be  able  to 
gain.  Julian,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  sum- 
mons, affected  to  consider  the  messenger  as  a spy.  and 
detained  him,  under  this  pretext,  though,  doubtless, 
his  real  motive  was  the  fear  that  he  should  reveal  to 
the  enemy  his  inferiority  in  numerical  force.  On  learn- 
ing that  the  Barbarians  were  within  twenty  miles 
of  his  camp,  he  left  Savcrne,  and  marched  directly 
with  a view  to  confront  their  hosts,  and  to  decide 
the  fate  of  the  expedition  by  a general  engagement. 
The  Romans  advanced  in  two  columns,  the  cavalry 
on  the  right,  and  the  infantry  on  the  left.  When 
part  of  the  road  was  traversed,  Julian,  apprehensive 
lest  his  troops,  exhausted  by  a long  and  toilsome 
march  at  a season  of  great  heat,  should  attack  an 
enemy  so  much  more  numerous  at  great  disadvantage, 
was  desirous  of  giving  them  rest,  and  of  deferring  the 
battle  till  the  next  day.  But  the  cries  of  the  soldiers, 
who,  gnashing  their  teeth  with  impatient  fury,  struck 
their  shields  with  their  spears,  and  demanded  to  be  led 

* Ammian.  lib.  xvi.&c. 


on  without  delay<  seconded  by  the  advice  of  the  prin-  CoMUniiut. 
cipal  officers,  determined  him,  though  not  without 
reluctance,  to  hazard  a combat  Both  armies  fought  FnrfU 

with  obstinate  courage  and  it  was  long  before  victory  k-  D* 

decidedly  inclined  the  balance  >n  fax  our  of  the  Romans.  323. 
The  Rotnui  cuvalry  gave  way,  but  they  were  rallied  by 
the  exhortations  and  example  of  Julian,  who  threw  *‘J?' 
himself  before  them  as  a barrier  against  retreat.  Thus 
sustained,  the  infantry,  which  the  enemy,  after  reite- 
rated desperate  attacks,  had  been  unable  to  break, 
made  u vigorous  effort,  routed  the  Barbarians,  and  pur- 
sued them  with  destructive  havoc.  The  Romans  lost 
four  Tribunes,  and  two  hundred  and  forty-three  sol- 
diers; while  six,*  or  according  to  another  account, t 
eight  thousand  of  the  Alemanni  were  left  on  the  field, 
and  great  numbers  having  thrown  themselves  into  the 
Rhine,  which  was  in  their  rear,  were  either  drowned  in 
their  attempts  to  swim  across  the  river,  or  pierced 
through  by  the  arrows  of  the  victors.  Among  the  pri- 
soners was  Chnodotnarius  himself,  whom  Julian,  after 
having  treated  him  with  respect,  and  expressed  the  pity 
which  his  dowttfal — an  instance  of  the  notliingness 
of  human  grandeur — inspired,  sent  to  the  Emperor. 

Julian  had  the  policy  to  uscribe  to  Constantius,  and 
Constuntius  the  ridiculous  vanity  to  appropriate  to 
himself,  the  whole  glory  of  this  celebrated  battle,  which, 
by  one  decisive  blow,  had  restored  Gaul  to  its  ancient 
liberty.  Chnndomarius,  who,  fallen  from  the  pride  of 
his  over-confidence,  had  evinced  all  the  abjectness  of 
a prostrated  Chief,  was  removed  to  Rome,  where  he 
did  not  long  outlive  his  humiliation  and  captivity.^ 

When  Julian  h.id  repaired  an  ancient  fort  erected  by 
Trajau,  and  granted  the  alarmed  Burhuriuns  a truce  of 
ten  months,  alter  having  prevailed  on  his  army  to  pene- 
trate into  Germany,  he  received  information  that  a body  Julian  »t- 
of  six  hundred  Franks,  seizing  the  opportunity  of  his  **clt*|  1,1  r 
absence,  had  litid  waste  the  country  about  Rheims,  and  *r,n  ** 
fortified  themselves  in  two  castles  on  the  river  Meuse. 
Accustomed  to  brave  the  severest  inclemencies  of 
the  weather,  and  devoted  (as  if  they  formed  the  great 
end  of  life)  to  the  conflicts  of  war,  in  which  they  were 
reckoned  the  most  terrible  of  the  Barbarians,  they 
maintained  their  reputation  by  the  determined  bravery 
with  which,  during  a siege  of  fifty-four  days,  in  the 
rigour  of  winter,  they  sustained  the  attacks  of  the 
Ceetar.  Being  at  length  reduced  to  desist  from  u de- 
fence, which  they  perceived  must  terminate  in  their  total 
destruction,  they  were  sent  us  captives  to  the  Emperor, 
who  gladly  incorporated  them  among  the  Koman 
troops. 

Julian,  having  closed  this  successful  campaign,  fixed 
his  winter-quarters  in  Paris.  The  whole  city,$  now  of  Suu>  ^ 
such  great  extent,  was  ul  that  time  situated  on  a small  p,.,, 
island  in  the  midst  of  the  Seine,  surrounded  with  walls,  of 
which  that  river  bathed  the  foot,  and  accessible  only  by 
two  wooden  bridges.  The  Northern  side  of  the  Seine 
was  covered  by  a forest,  but  the  Southern  adorned  with 
a Palace,  un  Amphitheatre,  public  Baths,  an  Aqueduct, 
and  a Meld  of  Mars.  Leucetia,  or  Leutetia,||  for  so 
the  city  was  anciently  called  by  the  Gauls,  was  long 
cherished  by  Julian  with  feelings  of  sincere  attachment. 

• Aminisii.  lib.  xri.  + Lilian-  Orat.  X. 

J Anunisui.  lib.  xvi.  xvii.  &c. 

$ Hoc  an  interesting  detcriptiun  ot  Pari*  in  the  time  of  Julian,  in 

hit  MttoptMjM*. 

I Ihum  tbt  £,'&*(  AuuMrim,  hefui^tort  « tv r*n  ti  KiXrw  rit  n«#r- 
eij*  — Julian  in  Mt$up.  Sit*  L*  Bk-lerie,  fir  dr  Jit/im. 
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Hntofjr.  The  character  of  the  Gauls,  simple  and  severe,  so  un- 
like  the  tone  of  feeling  found  in  the  levity  of " some 
From  high-viced  city,**  and  so  perfectly  in  unison  with  his  own 
A-  D-  temper,  which  was  a stranger  to  effeminacy  and  parade, 
323.  whs  also  peculiarly  calculated  to  conciliate  his  esteem. 

tD  His  disposition  continued  unchanged,  though  the  robe 
*■  **•  of  Philosopher  was  laid  aside.  The  exercises  of  war 

361.  were  to  him  rather  a duly  than  a pleasure:  when 

he  was  taught  the  Pyrrhic  dance— which  formed 
?mU4i>UCI  a Part  mililury  wlucall°n  of  the  Greeks  ami  Ro- 
mans— he  thought  with  regret  on  his  earlier  studies, 
and  repeated  the  name  of  Plato.  Yet  he  evinced  by 
his  example  how  little  the  speculative  lessons  of  the 
Schools,  which  had  infused  into  his  inind  the  spirit  of 
honour  and  the  glow  of  heroism,  had  unfitted  him  for 
the  occupations  of  active  life.  Trained  to  the  most 
rigid  frugality,  taught  “ to  spurn  delights  ami  live  la- 
borious days,"  lie  banished  delicacies  from  his  table, 
and  contented  himself  with  the  simple  fare  of  the  com- 
mon soldier,  which  he  took  in  small  quantities,  and 
often  standing.  His  sleep  was  short  and  broken  at 
pleasure ; his  bed-chamber  was  without  fire  ;*  his 
bed  was  but  a carpet  spread  on  the  floor;  and  his 
covering  a simple  skin.  He  frequently  rose  at  mid- 
night to  despatch  business,  to  visit  his  sentinels,  and 
afterwards,  if  leisure  remained,  to  indulge  in  studious 
pursuits.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  one  of  the 
fruits  of  his  application  is  lost — the  History  of  his 
Gallic  campaigns,  f 

Thini  The  season  was  no  sooner  fit  for  action,  than 

Gallic  Julian  took  the  field,  designing  effectually  to  reduce  the 

campaign.  Franks  before  the  truce  concluded  with  the  Alcmaiitii 
had  expired.  His  convoys  not  having  arrived  from 
Aquitain,  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  take  a provision  of 
biscuit  for  twenty  days,  and  had  already  arrived  at 
Tongres,  before  the  enemy  was  aware  that  he  had  set 
forth  from  Paris.  His  first  attack  was  on  the  Salii,  the 
most  powerful  Tribe  of  the  Franks,  who,  being  driven 
by  the  Saxons  from  their  German  possessions,  hud  fixed 
their  habitation  in  Rataviu{  and  Toxandria.§  Pouring 
upon  the  astonished  Tribe  with  extraordinary  rapidity, 
he  compelled  them  to  submit,  but  treated  them,  it 
would  appear,  with  comparative  favour. 

With  equal  speed,  turning  his  arms  against  the  Cha- 
mavi,  another  nation  of  the  Franks,  who  had  also  fixed 
themselves  in  Gaul,  he  overcame  them  in  battle,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  retire  to  their  former  settlement  beyond 
the  Rhine.  ThcChamavi,  defeated  and  expelled,  sued  for 
Peace,  on  which  occasion  a theatrical  but  interesting  cir- 
cumstance is  said  to  have  taken  place.  Julian  demanded 
that  the  son  of  their  King  should  be  delivered  to  him 
as  u hostage.  He  had  no  sooner  expressed  bis  wish 
than  the  King  and  his  followers,  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  raised  a pitiable  cry.  exclaiming  that  he  re- 
quired impossibilities — that  they  could  not  revive  the 
dead.  Deep  silence  then  testified  their  anguish,  till  the 
aged  monarch  expressed  the  bitterness  of  his  regret 
that  his  own  domestic  misfortunes  should  entail  ruin 
upon  his  people  also.  In  the  height  of  this  affliction 
and  despair,  the  young  Prince,  who,  it  was  thought,  had 


* Vtiupoyo n.  f Liban.  Oral.  iv. 

J Itatavia  then  comprehended  the  Miami*  formed  by  (he  several 
brioche*  of  the  Rhine,  from  the  fort  of  Skrnk  to  the  «ea.  Modern 
Holland,  therefore,  doe*  not  exactly  correspond  with  anrient  Bs'a>ia. 

$ The  rouatry  called  Toxandria  began  about  a league  from  Moev 
trieht,  and  extended  about  twenty  league*  along;  the  Meuse,  w here  are 
situated  at  present  Buu-le-duc,  Breda,  and  Antwerp. 
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been  slain  in  battle,  suddenly  appeared.  While  the  ConMantiot. 
Barbarians,  mute  with  surprise,  doubted  the  reality  of  v 
the  figure  which  stood  before  their  eyes,  the  C<B*ar 
addressed  them  in  terms  like  the  following: 

" Behold  without  doubt  the  Prince  whom  you  have 
wept.  You  had  lost  him  by  vour  fault:  God  and  the 
Romans  have  restored  him  to  you.  Though  my  cap- 
tive, I receive  him  as  a hostage,  and  take  charge  of  his 
happiness.  Should  you  violate  the  faith  which  you 
have  pledged,  it  will  not  be  on  his  innocent  head  that  I 
shall  avenge  the  treachery — wild  beasts  alone  fly  upon 
the  first  person  they  meet,  though  they  have  received 
from  him  no  injury.  But  remember  that,  sooner  or 
later,  the  unjust  aggressor  is  crushed  witli  merited  pu- 
nishment, and  that  you  will  then  have  as  enemies  the 
Romans  and  myself,  by  whom  you  have  been  van- 
quished, and  from  whom  in  their  compassion  you  now 
receive  Peace.”*  Thus  did  Juliun  inspire  the  Bar- 
barians with  feelings  of  gratitude  and  respect,  after  * 
having  secured  by  the  sword  that  Peace  which  a Roman 
Prefect  had  wished  to  obtain  by  a purchase  derogatory 
to  the  dignity,  though  sanctioned  by  the  permission  of 
the  Emperor ; and  which  enabled  the  Gauls,  no  longer 
obstructed  by  the  Chamavi,  to  procure  from  Britain 
those  supplies  of  corn  which  their  ravaged  and  uncul- 
tivated lands  could  not  aflbrd. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  truce  which  had  been  Expedition 
granted  to  the  Alcmanni,  Julian  again  passed  theofJu,'an 
Rhine,  and  spread  the  ravages  of  war  over  their  Coun-  ^ 

try.  Under  the  pressure  of  this  distress.  Suomar  l°*‘ 
and  Hortairc,  two  of  their  Kings,  came  to  him  in  per- 
son, titid  obtained  a Peace,  offering  to  restore  alt  their 
Roman  prisoners.  Having  selected  from  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  various  ruined  villages  and  cities  a list  of 
such  persons  as  to  their  knowledge  had  been  carried 
into  captivity,  be  discovered  every  attempt  to  conceal 
any  part  of  the  numbers  wanting,  with  an  exactness, 
which  appeared  to  the  Barbarians  the  result  of  super- 
natural knowledge,  and  with  a tone  of  command  and 
menace,  which  alarmed  them  into  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  their  promises.  The  number  of  prisoners 
whom  lie  rescued  out  of  the  power  of  the  Barbarians 
amounted  to  twenty  thousand. 

Julian's  third  expedition  beyond  the  Rhine  was  at- 
tended by  circumstances  which  raised  to  a still  greater 
height  the  fame  which  a series  of  victories  had  con- 
ferred. In  consequence  of  the  hostile  movements  of 
the  enemy,  having  penetrated  as  far  as  Salles,  where 
the  territories  of  the  Alemanni  and  Burgundians  ended, 
wasting  the  country  far  and  wide,  he  was  enabled  to 
prescribe  his  own  terms  of  Peace  to  six  of  the  Kings  of 
the  Alemanni.  A war  so  meritorious  in  its  nature,  and 
so  glorious  in  its  result,  being  thus  concluded,  Julian 
put  his  forces  into  winter-quarters,  and  retired  to 
Paris. 


359. 


The  wisdom  of  Julian  during  the  intervals  of  public  Julian  re- 
tranquillity,  was  no  less  conspicuous  than  his  courage  P.*'™  ,hfl 
during  the  eventful  seasons  of  war.  He  was  sedulously  £j,*c"  af 
employed  in  repairing  the  shattered  cities  of  Gaul,  and  UiU 
rebuilt  in  particular  seven  posts  of  consequence  between 
Mentz  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine.f  It  formed  a part  of 
his  excellent  policy  to  require  the  Barbarians,  by  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Treaties  which  he  granted,  to  provide  and 


* This  incident  is  related  briefly  by  Zn«imua,  largely  by  Knnipius, 
Ejxrrp.  t*r$.  p.  15.  See  La  Hlctcrie,  rfr  Jm/ien,  lib.  ii. 

+ Amman.  lib.  xsiii.  C.  2.  Liban.  Oral  x.  p.  279. 
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!li*tory.  convey  llie  materials  necessary  towards  the  completion 
of  works,  by  which  themselves  were  curbed  and  overawed. 
From  Cities  rose  from  their  ruins  at  the  expense  of  the  very 
D-  persons  who  had  laboured  to  demolish  them,  and  hud 
3*3*  exulted  in  the  hope  that  the  effects  of  their  vengeance 
*°  would  have  been  permanently  felt.  While  the  Barharians 
*' contributed  to  the  work  through  fear  of  the  Cttsar,  the 
0 ’ Homans  were  moved  by  attachment  to  him  to  prosecute 
it  witli  the  most  strenuous  activity.  Even  the  auxiliary 
troops,  though  they  hud  always  claimed  exemption  from 
tasks  of  this  nature,  vied  with  the  Homans  in  undergoing 
the  fatigue  of  the  most  laborious  and  senile  duties.  Yet 
the  soldiers  were  not  without  subjects  of  complaint. 
Since  the  arrival  of  Julian  in  Gaul,  they  had  received 
neither  the  extraordinary  donative  nor  their  regular  pay, 
und  it  required  all  the  conciliatory  arts  and  eloquence  of 
the  Cttsar,  denied  as  he  was  even  the  power  of  recom- 
pensing merit,  to  silence  the  clamours  and  mutiny 
which  the  parsimuniousness  of  the  Emperor  had 
caused.*  To  prevent  the  disastrous  consequences  of 
scarcity,  arising  from  the  suspension  of  tillage,  which 
the  ravages  of  war  had  induced,  it  was  the  particular 
care  of  Julian  to  restore  the  secure  navigation  of  the 
Rhine.  In  consequence  of  his  measures  six  hundred 
ships, f having  made  several  voyages  to  the  neighbouring 
coasts,  returned  with  large  supplies  of  corn. — a circum- 
stance calculated  to  give  a favourable  idea  of  the  state  of 
agriculture  in  Britain.  By  these  wise  measures  the  Prr>- 
ni-a ratio” of  v’,,cc  Wt  again  the  impulse  and  the  blessings 

Jiiiun.  of  industry,  and  presented  a picture  of  established 
security  and  rising  wealth.*  The  administration  of  J ulian 
was  marked  by  a strict  adherence  to  justice,  tempered 
with  mildness  and  clemency.  Before  he  departed  on  his 
campaigns,  he  referred  to  the  Governors  of  Provinces 
the  parties  who  had  been  brought  before  his  tribunal, 
to  be  judged  according  to  the  rigour  of  the  law  ; but  he 
enjoined  these  officers  to  defer  till  his  return  the  execu- 
tion of  sentences,  which  he  then  revised  and  softened  on 
the  principles  of  natural  equity,  and  by  the  dictates  of  a 
humane  disposition.  Careful  to  require  in  all  cases 
unquestionable  evidence  in  order  to  convict,  and  to 
ovoid  attaching  the  weight  of  proof  to  mere  warmth 
of  assertion,  he  cheeked  the  vehemence  of  Dclphidius, 
who  prosecuted  on  a charge  of  extortion  Numerius,  a 
former  Governor  of  Narbonese  Gaul. — " Who  will  ever 
be  guilty,"  exclaimed  the  fiery  advocate,  "if  it  be 
sufficient  to  deny  ?"  44  And  who,"  replied  the  Cttsar, 

" will  ever  be  innocent,  if  it  be  sufficient  to  affirm  ?"$ 
But,  although  inclined  to  lenient  measures,  he  had 
the  firmness,  when  occasion  required  it,  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  justice  against  those  who,  appointed  to  admi- 
nister it,  heid  violated  its  laws.  Such  persons,  in  conse- 
quence, assailed  him  with  the  falsest  calumnies,  or  exer- 
cised against  him  the  more  subtle  and  secret  arts  of  a 
malice,  which  put  on  the  disguise  of  admiration  itself,  in 
order  to  excite  with  keener  edge  the  jealousy  of  the  Em- 
peror. Nor  was  it  in  his  judicial  capacity  alone  that 


• Amman,  lib.  xvii.  c.  9. 

f Jul.  Ora t.  ad  S.  P.  Q.  A<  hr  aims.  p.  2B0.  14  If  we  compute  the 
nix  hundred  com  nhipft  of  JullU  *»  only  neventy  tons  e»ch,  they  wen? 
capable  of  exporting  one  hundred  ana  twenty  thousand  quartern  ; 
(see  Arbulhooi's  Weight*  and  Measure*,  p.  237.)  and  the  Country 
which  could  bear  so  Urge  an  exportation  must  already  have  attained 
so  improved  state  of  agriculture."  (Gihboo’s  Decline  and  Fa//,  4'c. 
ch.  xix.) 

J l.iban.  Oral  Parent,  in  Imp.  Juitan.  c.  33. 

$ A randan,  lib.  xviii.  c.  I. 


Julian  evinced  the  sincerity  of  his  regard  for  the  welfare  ConM&ntiw* 
of  the  Province  which  had  hs-cn  consigned  to  his  care. 

'Flic  rrceipts  of  the  Public  Treasury  were  examined,  and 
the  means  of  alleviating  the  landed  proprietor  attentively 
considered.  Florcnlius,  Praetorian  Prefect  of  Gaul,  an 
oppressor  insensible  to  pity  or  to  shame,  had  insisted  on 
the  levy  of  an  extraordinary  lax,  which  Julian,  having 
demonstrated  it  to  be  unnecessary  and  vexatious,  reso- 
lutely rejected.  The  Pnrfect,  though  checked  at  first  by 
this  vigorous  conduct,  sent  a new  supcrdictiun  for  his  sig- 
nature, which  he  indignantly  cast  to  the  ground.  44  How," 
he  himself  writes,  44  could  a disciple  of  Plato  and  Aristotle 
act  otherwise  than  I have  acted  ? Could  I abandon  the 
wretched  subjects  to  robbers,  who  by  unworthy  acts  have 
already  reduced  them  to  the  last  extremity?  A Tribune, 
who  deserts  his  post,  which  he  could  not  retain  without 
the  immediate  loss  of  his  life,  is  punished  with  death,  and 
even  deprived  of  the  rites  of  sepulture  : how  then  cau  I 
have  the  meanness  to  abandon  the  post  of  defending 
these  unhappy  men  against  such  oppressors  ? A*  God 
has  placed  me  in  this  post,  so  will  he  assist  me. 

Should  I be  doomed  to  suffer,  the  testimony  of  a good 
conscience  is  no  small  consolation.  Would  that  the  Gods 
gave  to  me  a counsellor  like  the  excellent  Sallust!  If  I 
should  be  superseded,  1 shall  submit  to  it  without  repin- 
ing. It  is  better  to  act  well  for  a short  time,  than  ill 
for  a long  time.'"*  Sallust  here  mentioned,  was  a merito- 
rious officer,  who  had  gained  the  intimate  friendship  and 
almost  filial  reverence  of  Julian  by  the  integrity  which 
dictated,  and  the  delicacy  which  recommended  his  coun- 
sels, and  who  had  been  recalled  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
ministers  who  surrounded  the  jealous  Emperor.  The 
complaints  of  Florentius  were  not  effectual,  so  ihutJutinn 
diminished  even  the  ancient  impositions  which  were  too 
heavy  for  a distressed  Province,  the  prey  as  well  of  the 
Barbarian  as  of  the  Homan,  of  the  foreign  and  the 
domestic  plunderer. 

While  the  military  and  Civil  measures  of  Julian  excited  Jealousy  of 
the  dread  of  the  Barbarians,  whom  he  was  sent  to  re-  ^B,ilantJU* 
press,  and  the  admiration  of  the  Provincials,  whom  he  Mini**«r-» 
laboured  to  organize  and  protect,  they  were  obscured  agum* 
and  ridiculed  by  the  courtly  buffoons,  who  studied  Jut  ao. 
the  humours  and  inflamed  the  passions  of  the  de- 
luded Constantins.  The  Eunuchs  had  at  first  opposed 
his  promotion  : they  now  decried  the  qualities  which 
it  hail  served  so  conspicuously  to  display.  The  coarsest 
raillery  was  directed  against  the  uncouthness  of  bis 
person,  and  awkwardness  of  his  manner.-!  The  un- 
assuming narratives  of  his  great  exploits  were  repre- 
sented as  the  rhetorical  inventions  of  a loquacious  Greek 
pedant.  But  so  far  was  the  force  of  Truth  from  being 
suppressed  by  the  artifices  of  affected  contempt,  that 
the  Emperor  himself,  with  most  extravagant  vanity, 
was  desirous  of  placing  on  his  own  brows  the  laurels 
w hich  the  Cottar  had  reaped  : his  arrangements,  his  cou- 
rage, his  ability  during  a conflict,  in  which  he  wai^nol 
even  present,  were  celebrated  in  an  edict,  from  which 
the  name  of  Julian  wus  wholly  omitted.  But  u piece 
of  absurdity  so  palpable  was  hut  ill  calculated  to  calm 
me  secret  apprehensions  which,  excited  by  his  own 
jealousy,  were  carefully  nurtured  by  the  intriguers  who 
infested  his  palace.  The  workings  of  hatred  became 
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* Julian  Ep.  ad  Orite*. 

t In  odium  emit  mm  metorUs  mis  capelin,  non  Aumo  ,*  nt  hir**lwm 
Jtdianum  carptntei,  appellant  ctquc  hquacem  tatpam,  el  purpuralitm 
whom,  Idterionem  Grtecum,  Sfc.  Amirun, 
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History,  at  length  more  apparent  by  a step  most  insidiously  con- 
trived to  effect  the  ultimate  ruin  of  Julian.  While  the 
Ctfswr  was  still  in  winter-quarters  at  Paris,  he  was  sur- 
prised by  the  arrival  of  Decentius,  charged  with  peremp- 
tory orders  fVom  the  Emperor  to  bring  away  from  the 
army  the  Batavians  and  other  auxiliaries,  and  three 
hundred  men  selected  out  of  each  of  the  remaining 
bands,  that  this  large  Body  might  march  without  delay 
against  the  Persians.  By  a message  which  commanded 
him  to  give  up  the  flower  of  his  troops— the  veterans 
whom  he  had  trained  and  led  to  victory — Julian  was 
reduced  to  the  alternative,  either  of  drawing  upon  him* 
self  the  resentment  of  Constantius  if  he  refused  to  at- 
tend to  it ; or,  of  being  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Barba- 
rians if  he  complied  with  it.  In  this  dilemma,  he  re- 
solved to  obey,  but  at  the  same  time  to  resign  the  title 
of  Caaar,  and  to  return  to  private  life.  He  pointed 
out,  however,  the  breach  of  public  faith  which  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  mandate  would  cause.  The  greater  part 
of  the  auxiliaries,  raised  in  Gaul  and  Germany,  had 
engaged  in  the  Homan  service  upon  condition  that  they 
should  not  be  obliged  to  pass  the  Alps ; and  the  violation 
of  an  article,  which  had  always  been  positively  stipulated 
by  the  people  beyond  the  Rhine,  would  uaturally  tend 
to  annihilate  all  confidence  for  the  future.  No  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  remonstrances  of  Julian.  Dis- 
content arose  among  the  forces,  terror  among  the  inha* 
bitants : the  former  were  incensed  at  being  torn  from 
the  General  to  whom  they  were  devoted  through  the 
rememhrance  of  kindness  and  of  glory,  and  the  lands 
to  which  they  were  attached  by  lies  of  habit  and  affec- 
tion, in  order  to  march,  “ with  many  a weary  step,  and 
many  u groan,"  into  distant  regions  of  the  East ; the 
latter  were  filled  with  consternation,  lest  their  territo- 
ries, unprotected  by  the  veterans,  to  which  they  owed 
their  renovaled  prosperity,  should  he  again  exposed  to 
the  irruptions  of  the  Germans,  aud  replunged  in  all 
the  horrors  of  war  and  desolation.  The  wives  of  sol- 
diers, showing  their  infants  at  the  breast,  conjured  them 
again  not  to  de&ert  the  objects  of  their  love. 

DiaconiMts  Julian,  destitute  of  trusty  counsellors,  was  anxious 
of  the  to  confer  with  Lupicinus,  the  Geueral  of  the  Cavalry,  and 

■olditry,  w ith  the  Prefect  Florentine.  But  the  former  was  absent 

in  Britain  to  check  the  incursions  of  the  Scots  and  Piets ; 
the  latter,  who,  it  was  commonly  reported,  had  induced 
the  Emperor  to  adopt  the  measure,  was  at  Vienna, 
where  he  persisted  to  remain,  notwithstanding  the  press- 
ing solicitation  of  the  Ctaar.  Decentius,  fearful  lest 
the  outcries  which  were  heard  in  all  quarters,  and  the 
libels  against  Constantius,  which  were  privately  dis- 
persed among  the  soldiery,  should  lead  to  some  se- 
ditious movement,  prevailed  on  Julian  to  give  orders 
for  the  immediate  departure  of  the  troops.  Moved  by 
the  distress  of  the  soldiers,  who  bitterly  complained  that 
they  were  banished  like  criminals  into  the  most  remote 
parts  of  the  Earth,  while  their  wives,  children,  and  re- 
lations would  be  carried  into  captivity  by  the  Barba- 
rians, he  supplied  them  with  a sufficient  number  of 
public  carriages  to  transport  their  families.  When  the 
forces  were  ready  to  depart,  Julian  warned  Decentius 
of  the  danger  of  suffering  them  to  march  through  Paris, 
where  he  was  still  in  winter-quurters  ; but  Decentius,  on 
the  other  hand,  apprehensive  lest  the  refusal  of  a last 
interview  should  lead  to  mutiny,  neglected  his  judicious 
advice.  On  the  approach  of  the  troops  the  Casar  hav- 
ing received  them  with  peculiar  kindness,  ascended  a 
tribunal  in  a plain  before  the  gates  of  the  city,  and 


made  a long  and  studied  harangue,  in  which,  after  Constant'*- 
having  recalled  and  extolled  their  achievements,  he  s— " 
encouraged  them  to  submit  cheerfully  to  the  commands  From 
of  the  Emperor,  who  had  the  will  and  the  means  to  A*  »• 
reward  their  merit.  After  this  address,  the  soldiers 
preserved  a mournful  silence,  while  the  crowds  con-  *“ 
jured  them  not  to  abandon  a Country  which  they  had  D* 
delivered  by  their  courage.  Julian  then  entertained,  . * 

w ith  every  mark  of  the  tenderest  friendship,  the  chief 
officers,  who  returned  to  their  quarters  full  of  anxiety  Kmpeu* 
aud  affliction  at  the  prospect  of  being  reft  as  well  from 
their  native  homes,  as  from  a General  so  affectionately 
interested  in  their  welfare.*  Their  feelings  found  a cor- 
responding tone  in  the  breasts  of  the  soldiers.  Amid 
the  festivity  allowed  on  the  eve  of  departure,  the  only 
resource  by  which  their  misfortunes  could  be  averted, 
w as  discussed ; their  passionate  murmurs  and  mutual  ex- 
hortations were  gradually  increased  by  the  effect  of  wine, 
and  by  the  circulation  of  secret  libels.  Their  feelings 
being  thus  wound  up,  at  the  hour  of  midnight  they  flew 
to  arms,  hastened  to  the  palace,  and  with  tumultuous 
cries  proclaimed  Julian  Auguxtu*.  Julian  ordered  the 
gates  of  his  palace  to  be  closed,  and  refused  to  show 
himself  to  the  impatient  multitude  till  the  ensuing  morn- 
ing. At  the  dawn  of  day,  the  soldiers  forcibly 
entered  the  palace,  and  again  saluted  Julian  with  the 
title  of  Emperor.  Julian  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
them  from  their  purpose,  reminded  them  of  their  alle- 
giance, and  promised  that  he  would  prevail  upon  Con- 
st antius  to  countermand  the  order  which  had  occa- 
sioned their  sedition.  But  the  soldiers,  conscious  of 
their  danger  iflell  to  the  mercy  of  the  Emperor,  against 
whom  they  had  rebelled,  were  at  length  so  transported 
with  rage  as  to  threaten  the  Cecsar  with  immediate 
death  if  he  continued  to  decline  the  dignity  which  they 
were  eager  to  bestow. 

Having  yielded  to  this  menace,  he  was  lifted  up  on 
a shield,  amidst  the  loud  acclamations  of  (he  troops, 
and  a golden  collar,  enriched  with  precious  stones, 
supplied  the  place  of  a diadem.  A donative  was  then 
promised  to  the  soldiers,  and  Julian  shut  himself  up 
in  his  palace,  with  the  uppearance  of  the  utmost 
grief.  How  far  such  grief  was  sincere.t  can  hardly  be 
determined.  A high  sense  of*  honour  and  justice  cha- 
racterised  his  conduct ; yet  ambition  held  strong  sway 
over  his  tniml,  and  resentment  may,  perhaps,  have  hud  conduct, 
its  influence.  Julian  himself  calls  the  Deities  to  wit- 
ness, that  he  was  unacquainted,  till  the  close  of  the 
evening,  with  the  intentions  of  the  army.  Yet  it  may 
he  doubted  whether  his  credulous  reliance  on  certuin 
dreams  and  predictions,  which  assured  him  that  he 
would  one  day  become  Emperor,  had  not  some  effect  in 
leading  him  to  expect  and  desire  a result,  under  existing 
circumstances  so  natural ; and  in  inducing  him,  perhaps 
almost  in  such  a manner  as  to  escape  his  own  con- 
sciousness, to  court  popularity  with  greater  art  and 
assiduity.  On  first  receiving  intelligence  of  the  con-  ^ix  «uw« 
spiracy,  he  retired  to  rest,  and  afterwards  related  to  his 
friends,  that  he  had  seen  iu  a vision  the  Genius  of  the 


• Ammian.  lib.  xx.  Lib  an.  Oral.  xii.  Julian,  ad  .4<hm.  Ac. 

♦ The  Christian  writer*.  Gregory  Nazianzruus,  (p.  58  67.}  t’hilo*- 
torgius,  (lib.  vi.)  Theodoret,  (lib.  ii.  c.  28.)  and  Suzomen,  (p.  IS.) 
seem  to  have  thought  that  lie  was  privy  to  the  design*  of  die  soldiery. 
Zouarassaj-*  that  he  privately  gained  the  uIBcers,  who,  by  hi*  direction, 
excited  the  soldiers  to  threaten  him  as  they  did,  thnt  he  might  appear 
to  have  accepted  the  Purple  in  order  to  ta«e  hi*  life.  (p.  lb.} 

Umw.  lh$i.  sol.  xvi.  p -J I *J.  note  x. 
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History.  Empire,  holding  as  represented  by  paintings,  the  horn 
of  abundance,  and  complaining  that  he  had  long  waited 
From  at  hi*  door,  and  had  often  been  forced  to  retire.  On 

a.  D.  hearing  the  clamours  of  the  soldiers,  he  besought 

3^3.  Jupiter  to  signify  his  will,  and  he  was  directed  by 

to  an  omen  to  yield  to  the  entreaties  of  the  army.  In 

^ these  instances  may  be  discerned  that  bias  towards 

* superstition,  which  is  so  rarely  untinctured  by  du- 

plicity. 

The  resolution  with  which  J ulian  rejected  the  advice 
of  his  soldiers  to  put  to  death  the  partisans  of  Con- 
stantius  who  hud  opposed  his  elevation,  and  the  gene- 
rosity with  which  he  forgave  an  Eunuch,  who,  it  is 
said,  was  hribed  to  murder  him,  arc  traits  calculated  to 
confirm  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  his  character. 
No  blood  was  shed  : Florentius  fled  from  Gaul ; Lupi- 
cinus,  on  returning  from  Britain,  was  arrested,  hut 
experienced  humane  treatment. 

Ht»  letter  to  After  having  assembled  his  troops,  and  exhorted  them 
* uruuniiua.  ^ pro|Ccl  him  whom  they  themselves  had  exalted  to  the 
Imperial  dignity,  he  wrote,  in  his  name  and  that  of  the 
army,  a conciliatory  epistle  to  the  Emperor,  which  he 
sent  by  two  of  his  chief  officers,  Pentadius  and  Euthe- 
rius.  Assuming  only  the  name  of  Cmar.  he  detailed 
the  circumstances  of  his  promotion,  and  solicited  that 
he  might  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  title  which  he  had 
been  forced  to  accept ; he  allowed  the  supremacy  of 
Constantins,  to  whom  he  promised  to  send  yearly 
Spanish  horses  and  some  foreign  troops,  and  to  leave 
the  nomination  of  the  Pnrtorian  Pnefect.  But  he  re- 
served to  himself  the  appointment  of  the  other  officers  ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  represented  that  the  state  of 
Gaul  was  such,  that  so  far  from  being  able  to  spare  any 
of  the  inhabitants  of  her  wasted  regions,  she  needed  the 
assistance  of  the  other  Provinces.* 

\ •.* satiation  The  ambassadors  of  Julian  met  the  Emperor  ut 
Jul’"***  d ^fU‘rea*  *n  Cappadocia.  The  letters,  with  which  they 
were  charged,  transported  him  with  inordinate  rage, 
and  he  dismissed  them,  trembling,  from  his  presence, 
without  interrogating  or  listening  to  them.  In  the 
height  of  his  fury  he  hesitated  whether  he  should  pro- 
secute his  expedition  against  the  Persians,  or  march 
without  delay  against  his  rival.  On  (rainier  thoughts, 
he  despatched  Leonas,  his  Quaestor,  into  Gaul,  with  a 
threatening  letter,  in  which,  after  annulling  Julian's 
Civil  and  military  appointments,  and  nominating  new 
officers,  he  required  him  to  laydown  the  title  which  had 
been  conferred  hy  reln-l*.  and,  as  he  valued  his  own 
safety  and  that  of  his  friends,  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 
rank  of  ('mar,  which  he  was  permitted  to  retain. 
Julian  gave  audience  to  Leonas,  sitting  on  his  tribunal, 
surrounded  hy  the  soldiers  and  people,  purposely 
assembled,  and  the  Qmestor  read  with  a loud  voice  the 
letter  of  Constantins.  Julian  then  declared  that  he 
was  willing  to  resign  his  new  dignity,  if  he  obtained 
the  consent  of  the  soldiery,  by  whom  it  had  been  be- 
stowed. The  words  were  scarcely  uttered,  when  reite- 
lated  acclamations  confirmed  to  him  the  title  of  Au$u*- 
tus.  When  that  part  of  the  letter  was  read,  in  which 
Julian  was  accused  of  ingratitude  towards  the  Empe- 
ror, who  observed,  that  he  found  him  an  orphan,  and 
with  all  the  tenderness  of  a father  had  taken  care  of 


• Ammiami*  adds,  (hat  beside*  this  public  latter,  Julian  added  a 

private  one,  filled  with  cutting  reproaches,  which  he  had  nut  seen, 

and  would  have  thought  it  unbecoming  to  insert  id  his  History.  (lib.  xi. 


his  infancy  and  education.  14  An  orphan  !"  (cried  the  Coniuiuiu*. 
indignant  Julian,)  “does  it  become  the  assassin  of  my  ' 

father  and  of  all  mv  family,  to  reproach  me  that  I wa*  *?rom 
left  an  orphan  ? Does  he  wish  to  reopen  wounds  A*  D- 
which  are  scarcely  closed  ?”  The  assembly  being  dis-  323. 
missed,  Leonas,  who  had  been  treated  with  the  atten-  t0 
tions  due  to  his  rank  and  merit,  was  sent  back  with  a *’ J?' 

letter,  in  which  Julian  expressed  without  disguise  the 
feelings  which  he  had  long  smothered. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  the  Emperor  was  engaged  Julian's 
in  the  Persian  war,  Joliun  passed  the  Rhine  at  Tricesi-  a,>,, 
ina*  and  fell  suddenly  on  the  Attuarii,  a Tribe  °f*M^Jg* 
Franks,  inhabiting  the  present  Countries  of  Clcves  and  Rb'Sc»e. 
Munster,  who  had  repeatedly  invaded  the  Gallic  fron-  a.  d. 
tier.  Me  slaughtered  great  number*  of  them,  and  360,361. 
compelled  the  rest  to  submit.  Having  spent  three 
months  in  this  expedition,  he  visited  the  fortresses  along 
the  Rhine  as  far  as  Basle,  recovered  and  fortified  some 
places  which  were  still  in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  passed 
through  Bc*un<;un,  and  took  up  his  winter-quarters  at 
Vienna.  Here  he  celebrated  the  fifth  year  which  had 
elapsed  since  his  elevation  to  the  rank  of  Cmbt,  and 
assumed  the  diadem,  adorned  with  pearls  and  precious 
stones,  which  was  borne  by  the  Emperors  since  Con- 
stantine.f But  the  Alemanni,  though  subdued  by 

arms  and  bound  by  Treaties,  still  evinced  a disposition 
to  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  frustrate 
his  design  of  imparting  permanent  tranquillity  to 
Gaul.  They  again  broke  into  that  Province  on  the 
side  of  Rhmtiii,  and  recommenced  the  work  of  devas- 
tation. Kadomariu*,  one  of  their  Kings,  (whose 
Country  lay  near  Basle,)  an  extremely  crafty  and 
dangerous  man,  pretended  to  feel  the  deepest  respect 
for  Julian,  on  whom  he  lavished  the  most  lofty  titles, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  holding  communications  with 
Constatitius,  secretly  fomented  the  hostilities  of  which  he 
affected  to  complain.  Julian,  having  intercepted  a letter 
which  disclosed  his  dissimulation,  resolved  to  use  artifice 
against  artifice,  caused  him  to  lie  arrested  at  a ban- 
quet. which  he  imprudently  accepted,  and  banished  him 
into  Spain.  Julian  hod  already  despatched  against  the 
Alemanni,  Lebano,  one  of  his  commanders,  who  was 
killed,  and  his  troops  routed.  He  advanced,  therefore, 
in  person,  passed  the  Rhine  for  the  last  time,  surprised 
the  Barbarians,  destroyed  great  numbers,  and  obliged 
the  rest,  after  having  restored  their  booty,  to  receive 
Pence  on  the  conditions  which  he  chose  to  prescribe, 
and  which  they  durst  not  violate  during  his  lifetime. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  active  and  formidable  prepara-  Open  rup- 
tions  of  Constantins  indicated,  in  a manner  not  to  be  with 
mistaken,  that  he  was  unalterably  determined  on  war.  CwistonUa#. 
Julian,  after  the  fuilurc  of  several  messages,  hopeless 
of  effecting  by  negotiation  any  amicable  settlement  of 

* Ttieeaiua  is  supposed  by  sumc  to  be  Cleres,  by  others  Kcllen. 

| About  this  time  died  Helena,  HU  wife.  Her  pregnancy  bad  been 
rendered  fruitless,  and  her  days  abridged,  by  the  detestable  arts 
which  Eusebia,  it  Is  said,  (though  the  assertion  is  irreconcilable  with 
the  known  character  of  the  Ktnpreu,)  caused  to  be  employed,  when 
delivered  of  a MO.  OhiJetnx  corrupta  merer  tit,  max  natum  prtrtrHn 
p/ntyuam  (WWBffaf  umfnJico  mrcant.  (Ammian.  lib.  Jtri.  c.  10.) 

When  she  accompanied  to  Rome  the  Emperor  and  his  wife,  the  latter 
qutrtilutn  vmrrnim  Inhere  per  fraud  an  \llex\t,  ut  tptotieteunque  comer. 

tmmaturvm  aiyiceret  partum.  (A.)  Her  lx»dy  was  Rent  to 
Rome,  and  interred  near  that  of  her  lister  Constantins.  (M.  lib.  xxi. 
c,  1.)  She  is  styled  on  medals  Flavia  Julia  lielrnx,  and  on  some  has 
the  title  of  Amgutia.  Julian  did  not  rr-ourry.  Pagan  writers  speak 
of  his  chastity  in  a tone  of  panegyric,  which  seems  to  derirc  confir- 
mation from  the  silence  of  the  Christians.  Sec  La  Bletcrie,  fir  m 
Julien,  p.  109. 
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their  dispute,  ventured  at  length  to  throw  off  the  mask 
which  he  hud  hitherto  worn,  and  openly  committed  the 
care  of  his  life  to  the  (iods.  At  this  critical  period  he 
bent  his  mind  towards  the  most  effectual  means  of 
securing  his  newly  acquired  power.  He  jierceived  the 
high  importance  of  seizing  by  a sudden  movement  the 
Province  of  illyricnm,  which  was  able  both  to  furnish 
his  army  with  recruits,  and  to  enable  him  to  sustain  the 
expenditure  of  the  war,  by  the  resources  which  its 
mines  of  gold  and  silver  might  supply.  Accordingly 
he  opened  this  design  to  his  assembled  troops,  and, 
after  expatiating  on  the  advantages  which  would  result 
from  the  attempt,  however  daring,  conjured  them  to  be 
mindful  of  that  strictness  of  discipline,  and  that  regard 
for  moderation  towards  the  jieople,  which  had  reflected 
upon  them  more  lustre  than  the  most  splendid  military 
achievements.  No  sooner  was  his  animated  address 
concluded,  than  the  same  soldiers,  whom  the  prospect 
of  leaving  Gaul  had  rousrd  to  rebellion  against  Con- 
stantins, now,  filled  with  enthusiasm,  evinced  by  their 
unanimous  acclamation*,  and  by  the  loud  clashing  of 
their  shields,  their  readtnesa  to  follow  the  fortunes  of 
Julian  lo  the  farthest  extremities  of  the  world.  They 
then  proceeded  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  hi» 
person,  and,  pointing  their  naked  swords  to  their  throats, 
swore  tvilh  dreadful  imprecations,  that,  devoted  to  his 
service,  they  would  shed  lor  him,  if  necessity  should 
require  it,  the  last  drop  of  tlicir  blood.  Nebridius 
alone,  who  held  at  that  time  the  office  of  Praetorian 
Prefect,  courageously  refused  to  enter  into  this  engage- 
ent  Raised  to  his  dignity  by  the  sole  favour  of  Coil* 
Ktuntiu*,  he  bad  the  nobleness  of  mind  to  declare,  that  he 
would  not  bind  himself  lo  act  against  his  benefactor  and 
master.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  he  escaped  falling  a 
sacrifice  to  the  armed  crowd,  from  whose  fury  he  was 
screened  by  Julian,  who  threw  over  the  Prefect  his  Im- 
perial mantle,  and  afterwards  allowed  him  to  retire  unmo- 
lested into  Hetruria.  His  disinterestedness  and  loyalty, 
though  unfeelingly  disparaged  by  an  ancient  Orator, 
cannot  but  obtain  their  full  meed  of  praise  from  the  im- 
partiality of  the  modern  Historian.  The  office  of  Ne- 
bridius was  afterwards  conferred  on  Sallust,  who  had 
thus  an  opportunity  of  practically  displaying,  in  his  own 
administration,  those  principles  of  moderation  anil  jus- 
tice which  had  before  distinguished  his  instructions. 

Julian,  now  fully  assured  of  the  fidelity  of  his  troops, 
divided  them  in  such  a manner,  that  their  numerical 
strength  might  appear  large  beyond  reality,  and  that 
they  might  spread  the  terror  of  their  arms  in  a greater 
variety  of  directions.  Twenty  thousand  men  were  sent 
into  Paniionia,  under,  the  conduct  of  Nevitto,  Jo  via  a, 
and  Jovinus,  and  ordered  to  march  by  different  routes: 
the  remaining  three  thousand,  which  completed  his 
army,  were  commanded  by  Julian  himself;  all  were 
appointed  to  meet  at  Sirmium,  as  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous. At  the  head  of  his  select  band,  Julian  boldly 
penetrated  into  the  Marcian  Forest,  advanced  with 
rapidity  over  mountain  and  morass,  careless  whether 
he  passed  the  Country  of  the  Romans  or  of  the  Bar- 
barians; und  pressing  on  with  the  greatest  vigour 
and  secrecy  by  land  and  water,  after  a series  of  the 
most  skilful  manoeuvres,  arrived  unexpectedly  at  Bo- 
nonia,  which  is  but  nineteen  miles  from  Sirmium, 
before  the  enemy  liad  any  certain  knowledge  that  he 
had  begun  his  march  frem  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 
Dagalai  phus,  one  of  his  officers,  hastening  with  a Body 
of  light  infantry,  immediately  surprised  Lucilian,  who 


commanded  the  military  in  Illyricum.  and  intended,  in  CwwiMtim 
consequence  of  certain  confused  reports,  to  assemble 
his  forces.  Suddenly  roused  from  repose,  seized,  and  *7fum 
thrown  upon  a horse,  he  was  brought,  stupified  with  A'  **• 
terror,  into  the  presence  of  Julian.  But  no  sooner 
had  he  recovered  his  self-possession  and  bewildered  A','I( 
senses,  than  with  singular  imprudence  lie  ventured  to 
remark  to  Julian,  that  he  had  rashly  thrown  himself, 
with  a small  number  of  men,  into  the  midst  of  his  ad- 
versaries. “ Reserve  for  Const untius  these  prudent 
counsels,  (replied  the,  conqueror  with  a bitter  smile,) 
when  I gave  you  my  Purple  to  kiss,  I wished  not  to 
receive  your  advice,  but  to  dispel  your  fears.”  Sen- 
sible that  his  fortune,  and  perhaps  his  life,  was  placet! 
on  a desperate  cast.  Julian  continued  with  undiminished 
speed,  energy,  and  boldness,  to  urge  oil  the  execution 
of  his  project.  As  he  approached  the  suburbs  of  Sir- 
mium, he  was  received  with  every  demonstration  of  joy 
by  the  soldiers  and  a promiscuous  crowd  of  people, 
who  led  him,  with  due  honours,  to  the  Imperial  palace. 

Departing  on  the  dawn  of  the  third  day,  he  seized 
without  opposition  the  important  pass  of  Sued.  a very 
narrow  and  precipitous  defile  between  Mount  H.tuius 
and  Mount  Rhodope,  which  separates  the  Provinces  of 
Thrace  and  Illyria.  Having  intrusted  the  defence  of 
this  post  to  Nevitta,  who,  with  the  other  commanders, 
hud  ably  effected,  in  ten  or  eleven  days’  time,  the  de- 
signed junction  at  Sirmium,  he  returned  to  Neissus, 
where  he  employed  his  time  in  levying  fresh  troops 
from  all  quarters  and  in  writing  lo  several  cities  of 
Greece,  among  the  rest,  Athens,  Laccdiemon,  und 
Corinth,  to  explain  and  justify,  with  a degree  of  study 
and  solicitude  which  evinced  the  weight  he  attached  to 
public  esteem,  the  motives  which  induced  him  to  revolt 
against  Constantius.*  The  power  of  Julian  soon  be- 
came widely  felt.  Taurus  and  Floretiiius,  who  were 
stigmatized  in  the  public  Acts  of  the  year  by  the  title  of 
the  “ fugitive  Consuls,  "t  abandoned  the  Prefectures  of 
Italy  and  Illyricum,  over  which  they  had  been  respect- 
ively placed,  and  hastened  to  acquaint  the  Emperor 
with  the  imminent  dangers  which  threatened  his  Em- 
pire. The  deserted  Provinces  submitted  to  Julian,  the 
master  of  Italy  ; he  addressed  to  the  Senate  of  Rome 
an  epistle,  which  contained  invectives  so  severe  aguinst 
the  vices  of  Constanlius,  that  the  assembly  exclaimed 
with  one  accord,  as  if  Julian  had  been  present,  " We 


beseech  you  to  respect  the  author  of  your  fortune  — 
an  expression  which  may.  perhaps,  be  considered  as 
evincing  their  courage  and  gratitude,  though  it  might 
be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  choice  of  Julian  as 
Ctmar  was  a blessing  conferred  on  them,  and  was 
sufficient  to  throw  the  many  faults  of  Constanlius  into 
the  shade.J 

Constantins  was  no  sooner  apprized  of  the  speed  and  Prepiu- 
success  of  Julian,  than,  availing  himself  of  the  retreat 
of  the  Persian  Monarch,  against  whom  he  was  enguged,  on* 
he  prepared  to  attack  his  rival — a task  the  difficulties 
of  which  he  affected  to  treat  with  the  utmost  contempt. 


• The  only  one  of  these  epistles  which  rtill  remains  i*tbat  wiillan 
to  the  Athenian*, -^n  eloquent  com posi lion.  We  ba»c  also  * few 
lines  of  a fetter  addressed  to  the  Corinthian*,  when  he  was  already  in 
possession  of  a great  part  of  the  Empire, 
f Zo»im.  p.  712. 

J Qua  dim,  TrrtuUo  adminittrantr  adhmc  ftnrfrctuntm,  rents - 
reniur  in  Card,  emtmmt  M. Mitatit  rum  qm cferi  bemgmla, 

grata,  Kreiamalmm  ft  emtm,  m ««**»»  ctmaturum  tenlentta  amgrm- 
emte:  “ Aucton  tuo  rt'frenham  niysmir*.” 
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The  progress  of  Julian,  hitherto  so  prosperous,  was 
suddenly  interrupted  by  on  event,  which  seemed  likely 
to  be  attended  with  considerable  embarrassment  and 
danger.  Having  found  at  Sirinium  two  legions  and  a 
cohort  of  urchers  attached  to  the  cause  of  Constantiu*, 
lie  had  determined  to  remove  them  to  Gaul : on  the 
march,  however,  they  resolved,  with  common  feelings 
of  discontent,  to  occupy,  in  concert  with  the  inhabitants, 
Aquilcia,  a town  of  the  greatest  strength  on  the  side  of 
lllyricum,  and  the  key  of  Italy  and  Gaul.  On  the  first 
intelligence  of  their  refractory  movement,  Jovinus  was 
ordered  to  lead  back  a part  of  the  army  into  Italy,  and 
to  form  the  siege  of  this  almost  impregnable  post.  But 
whilst  the  legionaries  defended  themselves  with  obsti- 
nate courage,  the  forces  of  Julian  were  weakened  by 
this  diversion,  and  his  situation  would  have  been  ren- 
dered perilous,  had  not  the  further  progress  of  Civil 
wor  been  unexpectedly  prevented  by  the  death  of  Con- 
stnntius.  On  his  arrival  at  Tarsus  he  was  seized  with 
a slight  fever,  occasioned  perhaps  by  intense  mental 
anxiety,  which  he  thought  might  be  reduced  by  exer- 
cise. Accordingly  he  proceeded  to  Mopsucrene,  a 
small  town  on  the  borders  of  Cilicia,  where,  by  the  in- 
creasing heat  and  violence  of  his  distemper,  he  was 
obliged  to  stop.  All  remedies  proving  ineffectual,  he 
expired  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age  and  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  his  reign.  Before  he  closed  his  life,  lie  is  said 
to  have  named  Julian  his  successor — a circumstance 
which  is  perhaps  explicable  on  the  supposition  that  his 
extreme  solicitude  fur  the  safety  of  Faustina,  whom  he 
had  lately  married,  on  the  death  of  Eusebia,  and  whom 
he  now  left  with  child,  may,  in  the  moment  of  parting 
anguish,  have  softened  down  into  tenderness  the  angry 
feelings,  which  it  was  become  useless  to  indulge,  and 
urged  him  to  assume  the  right  of  bestowing  that  which 
it  was  no  longer  in  his  power  to  refuse. 

The  character  of  Constantius  was  marked  by  weak- 
ness which  unfitted  him  for  the  station  in  w liich  he  was 
destined  to  move.  The  slave  of  his  Eunuchs,  who  re- 
tained their  ascendancy  over  him  from  his  earliest  years, 
he  suffered  desert  to  be  neglected,  whilst  appointments 
were  bestowed  on  men,  who  purchased  the  favour  of  his 
Ministers,  and  who,  in  order  to  realize  the  profits  which  bad 
tempted  them  to  incur  this  expense,  grievously  oppressed 
the  wretched  people  whom  they  were  sent  to  govern 
and  protect.  Surrounded  by  heartless  flatterers,  he  had 
not  perhaps  the  opportunity  of  being  convinced  of  the 
inexpediency  and  injustice  of  the  measures  which  they 


suggested  or  approved.  His  capacity  was  limited,  his  Conrtaalitw. 
vanity  inordinate.  Jealous  of  his  |>ower,  and  suspicious 
of  danger,  he  lent  a ready  ear  to  informers,  who 
prompted  him  to  acts  of  atrocious  cruelty,  to  which  he 
appears  not  to  have  been  naturally  inclined.  H is  prone- 
ness  to  mercy,  except  in  cases  of  treason,  where  fear 
smothered  feeling,  though  generally  believed  to  be  sincere, 
has  been  represented  as  feigned,  but  it  has  been  so  repre- 
sented by  an  enemy.  He  was  not,  however,  without 
virtues,  which  might  have  produced  for  him  an  un- 
sullied reputation  in  private  life,  where  his  faults, 
perhaps,  would  not  have  been  so  glaringly  exhibited. 

Frugal  in  his  diet  and  temperate  in  his  habits,  he  was 
remarkable  for  a chastity  which  suspicion  has  not 
aspersed.  His  filial  deference  is  also  an  amiable  trait, 
which  redeems  some  of  his  failings.  On  the  whole  he 
swells  the  catalogue  of  Princes,  whose  good  qualities 
have  been  repressed  and  whose  defects  elicited  by  the 
arts  of  evil  counsellors. 

Upon  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  rival,  Julian  Julian'*  ea- 
hastened  to  Constantinople,  the  place  of  his  birth,  into  toy  Into  Cpo 
which  he  entered  in  triumph  amid  general  rejoicings. 

The  crowds  which  gathered  round  him  with  all  the  ‘ 
eagerness  of  euriosity  were  surprised  at  the  small  stature 
and  youthful  appearance  of  the  conqueror  of  Barbarian 
Kings  and  nations,  whose  fame  was  diffused  through 
the  vast  extent  of  territory  which  had  witnessed  his  ex- 
traordinary success.  The  attempt  of  the  intriguer 
Eusebius  and  his  adherents  to  oppose  his  career  and 
maintain  their  own  influence  by  electing  another  Em- 
peror, were  rejected  by  the  army,  who  immediately  ac- 
quainted Julian  with  their  readiness  to  acknowledge  his 
authority,  which  was  thus  established  without  blood- 
shed. The  remains  of  the  deceased  Emperor  were 
brought  to  Constantinople  and  solemnly  interred  in  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles.  Julian  accompanied  the 
funeral  procession  on  foot,  without  a diadem,  in  a 
mourning  hubit.  The  tears  which  he  shed  seemed  to 
evince  that  reflections  on  benefits  conferred,  predomi- 
nating over  the  remembrance  of  past  wrongs,  had  drawn 
forth  the  cflusions  of  a feeling  heart ; yet,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  policy,  rather  than  sincerity,  may  have 
dictated  this  apparent  burst  of  grief.  'Die  legionaries 
who  occupied  Aquilcia,  on  learning  the  death  of  Con-  University 
stantius.  submitted  to  the  new  Emperor  and  obtained  acknow- 
his  pardon.  Thus  was  Julian  left  in  his  thirty-second  Em* 
year  sole  master  of  the  Homan  Empire.  pt»r. 
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J lilian  no  sooner  found  his  power  established  on  a se- 
cure basis,  than  he  applied  himself  to  the  correction  of 
numerous  abuses,  against  which  the  public  voice  had 
been  raised,  with  a degree  of  zeal  which  appeared  to 
have  derived  an  additional  stimulus  from  the  remem- 
brance of  private  wrongs.  A Chamber  of  J ustice*  was 
instituted  and  fixed  at  Chalcedon  to  investigate  the 
conduct  of  such  as  were  thought  to  have  discharged 
Chw b«r  of  improperly  the  authority  with  which  they  had  been 
u*Ue*  intrusted  under  the  preceding  Emperor.  But  some 
of  the  persons  selected  as  judges  were  themselves  of  too 
obnoxious  a character  to  inspire  respect  for  this  tribu- 
nal. Their  proceedings,  too,  were  marked  by  an  excess 
of  severity,  which  sometimes  proved  fatal  to  innocence 
itself,  or,  at  least,  which  confounded  the  different  shades 
of  criminality.  The  Consul  Taurinus,  for  instance,  whose 
only  guilt  consisted  in  his  fidelity  to  the  deceased  Prince, 
was  condemned  to  banishment,  and  the  Acts  of  his  trial 
were  dated  from  bis  Consulate  ; an  ill-judged  and  un- 
necessary measure,  which  was  calculated  to  excite 
indignation,  as  it  seemed  to  reflect  new  disgrace  on  an 
office  which  had  not  yet  wholly  lost  its  attractions.  But 
44  Justice  herself  wept  and  taxed  the  Emperor  with  in- 
gratitude,” to  use  the  terms  of  the  impartial  Ammianus, 
when  Crsulus.t  who,  during  his  office  of  Treasurer  in 
Gaul,  had  opportunely  assisted  Julian  in  opposition  to 
the  known  wishes  of  Conslantius,  was  put  to  death.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  Emperor  endeavoured  to  clear 
himself  from  the  deep  odium  and  execrations  which  so 
unjustifiable  a sentence  had  excited,  by  denying  that  he 
had  ever  consented  to  his  execution,  and  by  restoring 
to  his  daughter  a part  of  his  confiscated  properly.  He 
represented  the  unfortunate  man  as  the  victim  of  a 
soldiery,  provoked  at  expressions  which  he  had  dropped 
against  their  wunt  of  courage.  A very  different  impres- 
sion was  produced  by  the  signal  punishment  of  some 
notorious  informers.  Paul,  called  the  Chain,!  whose 
very  name  could  scarcely  be  uttered  without  a shudder 
of  horror,  was  consigned  to  the  flames.  Capital  punish- 
ment was  also  inflicted  on  the  Eunuch  Eusebius,  the 
Chamberlain  of  Constantius,  who,  raised  from  the  most 
abject  condition,  had  exerted  a complete  aud  pernicious 
ascendancy  over  the  mind  of  his  master. 

Reform  of  The  plans  of  reform,  which  Julian  had  adopted,  were 
the  Palace.  next  extended  to  the  Imperial  household,  into  which  the 
wasteful  dissipation  of  Constantius  had  iutroduced  every 
refinement  of  luxury.  Yet  here,  as  in  other  instances, 
an  alloy  of  inconsiderate  rigour  is  said  to  have  mixed 


• Aramian.  lib.  xxii.  e.  3.  Liban.  Ore/.  Parent.  e.  74. 
f Urtuli  verb  n event,  largilmnttm  Lonulit,  ip*o  miht  vulrtur  fitite 
Jtutiha,  Imperalorem  argue**  ut  mgr  alum.  (lib.  xxii.  c,  3.) 

J Sec  above,  p.  179. 
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itself  with  measures  of  unquestionable  utility.  A thou-  JuIUbu*. 
sand  cooks,  with  as  many  cupbearers,  and  a still  *•  ■ 
greater  number  of  barbers,  besides  eunuchs  as  count-  From 
less  as  swarms  of  summer  insects,*  drained,  in  haughty  a.  d. 
indolence,  the  public  revenue.  Julian,  having  occasion  361. 

for  a barber,  one  so  splendidly  arrayed  presented  him-  10 

self,  that  he  exclaimed  w ilh  astonishment,  “ It  was  a bar-  A-  D* 
ber  I sent  for,  not  a receiver-general  of  the  finances/'f  363. 
This  man,  being  asked  the  value  of  his  appointment,  re- 
plied, that  he  received  a daily  allowance  for  twenty  per- 
sons and  as  many  horses,  without  reckoning  a consider- 
able annual  pension  and  many  profitable  perquisites. 

The  indignation  of  the  Imperial  Philosopher  was 
aroused,  and  he  soon  cleared  his  Palace  of  inmates  so 
useless  and  so  expensive.!  His  love  of  simplicity,  how- 
ever, so  strongly,  and.  doubtless,  so  intentionally  con- 
trasted with  the  ostentatious  taste  of  his  predecessor, 
was  blamed  by  those,  who  considered  it  as  a violent  ex- 
treme, liable,  by  stripping  power  of  its  glittering  exter- 
nals, to  deprive  it  of  much  of  its  influence  on  the  feel- 
ings of  the  multitude.  It  was  a juslcr  subject  of  censure, 
thut  his  indiscriminate  severity  struck  with  poverty  and 
disgrace,  not  merely  the  profligate  menial,  by  whom 
that  treutment  was  amply  deserved,  but  the  faithful 
domestic,  whose  long  services  had  a claim  to  indulgence, 
if  not  to  gratitude. 

The  conduct  of  Julian  towards  the  Senate  was  equally 
different  from  that  observed  in  the  preceding  reign.  jgijsnto. 
Constantius  had  never  condescended  to  visit  their  as-  wanUtbe 
semblies,  to  consult  their  opinions,  nor  even  to  offer  Scot'*, 
them  a seat  when  summoned  to  receive  his  commands. 

Julian,  011  the  conirary,  who  wished  to  appear  observ- 
ant of  the  forms  of  the  old  Republic,  was  assiduous  iu  his 
attendance  at  their  deliberations,  allowed  them  to  enjoy 
the  full  liberty  of  discussion,  and  took  pleasure  in  giving 
scope  to  the  studied  variety  of  his  own  oratorical  talents. 

It  has  been  incorrectly  asserted,  however,  that  he  was 
the  first  and  last  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  since  the 
death  of  Julius  Cassar.  who  made  harangues  in  the 
Senate. § Averse  to  the  haughtiness  of  despotism,  he 
refused  the  title  of  Dominu$t  or  Lord,j|  to  which 

* Jtrif  r*i  juumt  v*#  nnftDa  i,  J...  Li  turn.  Comp. 

Social,  lib.  iii.  Zoaar.  lib.  xiii. 

t “ Fy*,”  inynit,  14  mn  ratkna/em  /Wan,  Med  toiuoram  atari." 

Am rni»n.  lib.  xxii.  c.  4.  la  Zoauu,  £*n7t,  Jn>  AXA1 

enymXueiutf.  Lib.  liii. 

{ The  officers  called  Agtnltt  in  rebtu  were  reduced  from  ten 
thousand  to  aeveeleen ; (Li bam.  Oral,  xii.)  and  the  Carinti,  whose 
employment  vnu  to  gite  information  to  the  Kmperor  0/  wbat  happened 
in  the  I'rnrioc**,  were  dUmUacd,  and  tbeir  office  tuppreued.  (Am- 
mi*n.  Ub.  xxii.) 

$ SocraL  lib.  iii.  c.  1 . See,  however,  Tacit.  Anna/.  lib.  xiii.  c.  3 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Pott,  !fc.  c.  22. 

R Jul.  A/tapp.  p.  313. 
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habit  had  at  length  familiarized  the  degenerate  aons  of 
the  Republic.  So  great  was  the  reverence  which  he  felt 
or  affected  to  feel  for  the  office  of  Consul,  that  he  fined 
himself  teu  pounds  of  gold  on  being  reminded  that  he 
had  trespassed  on  its  jurisdiction  by  the  manumission 
of  some  slaves  during  the  Circensian  Games,  in  presence 
of  that  Magistrate.*  His  attention  was  also  bestowed  in 
the  most  useful  manner  on  the  simplification  and  improve- 
ment  of  the  ancient  Laws.  Subtilties,  the  web  of  chi- 
canery. were  removed,  and  that  degree  of  precision  in- 
troduced which  might  t-nuble  every  citizen  to  ascertain  the 
nature  and  extent  of  his  public  duties.  His  moderation 
and  disinterestedness  towards  the  Provinces  in  refusing 
to  receive  crowns  of  a value  likely  to  prove  oppressive, 
eviuced  hi*  sincerity  in  the  contempt  for  riches  which  he 
was  fond  of  expressing.  He  relieved,  moreover,  many 
celebrated  cities  of  Greece,  and  diminished  the  burthen 
of  some  grievous  imposts. 

The  cares  of  Julian  in  Civil  matters,  though  eminently 
great  and  unremitted,  proved  no  bar  to  his  military  exer- 
tions. Experienced  officers  were  appointed  to  important 
posts,  and  strict  discipline  was  established  in  the  various 
ranks  of  the  army.  The  towns  of  Thrace  were  fortified ; 
the  garrisons  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  were  effectively 
supported  ; nations  the  most  rude  and  distant  were  awed 
into  respect.  The  Indian*  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Island  of  Ceylonf  had  sent  Ambassadors  loaded  with 
presents,  and  had  courted  the  friendship  of  the  Romans. 
The  Persians  were  the  only  nation  who  still  made  a show 
of  resistance.  It  would  have  been  easy,  however,  to  have 
induced  them,  spent  with  a protracted  war,  of  which  the 
advantages  had  been  neglected  to  enteriaio  more  pacific 
sentiments.  But  the  stirring  spirit  of  Julian,  still  full 
of  youth,  and  impatient  of  an  inactive  life,  longed  to  break 
into  new  fields  of  warlike  enterprise.  It  was  proposed 
to  him  to  undertake  to  chastise  the  Goths,  a deceitful  and 
treacherous  nation.  But  to  tame  the  power  of  Persia, 
which  had  so  frequently  scattered  terror  through  the 
armies  and  the  territories  of  the  Empire,  was  an  object 
belter  suited  to  the  loftiness  of  his  views.  Preparations 
were  accordingly  made  in  a manner  commensurate  with 
the  extent  of  the  undertaking;  and  neither  the  outcries 
of  the  envious  nor  the  warnings  of  the  cautious  could 
deter  him  from  the  prosecution  of  a scheme,  which  he 
hoped  would  form  a brilliant  consummation  to  a long 
series  of  triumphs. 

Suddenly  raised  to  the  possession  of  supreme  power 
and  universally  feared,  if  not  admired,  Julian  was  not 
insensible  to  the  feelings  of  pride  which  so  remarkable 
a change  of  fortune  was  calculated  to  inspire.  His 
views  were  stretched  beyond  the  petty  sphere  of  ordi- 
nary minds,  and  his  plans  were  laid  out  on  a scale  of 
gigantic  magnitude.}  It  is  an  instance,  however,  of  the 
inequalities  which  exist  in  the  greatest  characters,  that  the 
same  large  and  vigorous  intellect  which  could  coinpass 
projects  of  the  widest  range,  should,  even  in  the  execu- 
tion of  them,  betray  the  influence  of  th«  narrowest  pre- 
judices. Numerous  and  profuse  sacrifices,  far-fetched 
victims,  and  ruinous  ceremonies,  insipid  tales,  and  ab- 
surd practices — all,  in  short,  that  could  open  an  avenue 
to  folly  or  to  fraud, — were  the  preludes  of  an  undertaking 

• Mvita  qurtdrrm  Cnrrtrtf  m mt/uu,  ambagtbtu  cirrumeuu,  tmdt~ 
ftnUia  UfmiJe  fm'd  jmbereml  JUrt  vei  r e/arent.  Ammitn. 

f Ab  uM/ue  Dtrii  rt  Srrendivtt , Amiri,  lib.  xx.  c.  7.;  oo  which 
tb«  note  of  VaJc*iu».  Se*  *Uo  J.  Voewut  in  Obeerv.  *d  Pompon. 
McUm.  Lb.  Hi.  c.  7. 

J PrtHftertt  Julian  u eftrfi  r,  ultra  Itammn  jam  rpt  robot,  Amount 

lib.  xxii.  e.  9. 


in  the  conduct  of  which  strength  and  clearness  of  judg- 
ment were  so  conspicuously  manifested. 

After  having  conciliated,  by  his  liberality,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Constantinople,  for  which  city,  as  being  hit 
native  place,  lie  felt  peculiar  attachment,  which  he  de- 
monstrated by  conferring  on  its  Senate  the  privileges  and 
authority  enjoyed  by  that  of  ancient  Rome,*  he  pro- 
ceeded to  visit  Antioch,  the  pride  of  the  East.  On  his 
way  he  arrived  at  Nicomedia,  once  famed  for  the  num- 
ber and  magnificence  of  it*  public  and  private  edifices, 
but  then  reduced,  by  the  successive  ravages  of  an  earth- 
quake and  a conflagration,  to  a mournful  heap  of  ashes. 
A*  he  passed  in  sileuce  through  the  ruins  of  seats,  in 
which  lie  had  spent  a part  of  his  early  days,  and  caught 
the  well-known  features  of  some  former  friend,  he  was  so 
much  affected  as  to  be  unable  to  refrain  from  tears. 
Nor  did  he  fail  to  manifest  the  sincerity  of  his  affliction, 
by  taking  measures  for  the  reparation  of  the  wreck 
which  he  had  witnessed. 

Arriving  at  the  borders  of  Galatia,  Julian,  changing 
his  route,  proceeded  to  Pessinus  in  Phrygia,  to  visit 
the  ancient  Temple  of  Cybele,  whose  statue  hud  been 
transported  to  Rome  by  Scipio  Nasica  in  the  second 
Punic  war.  It  was  in  this  place  that  he  composed  a 
Dimxntrse,  still  extant,  on  the  Mother  of  the  God*,  in 
which,  after  the  manner  of  the  Ptigan  Philosophers  of 
that  Age,  he  labour*  to  give  an  allegorical  explanation 
of  the  fable  of  Atys  and  the  worship  of  Cybele.  He 
also  wrote  against  a Cynic  who  found  fault  with  the 
conduct  of  Diogenes — a Philosopher  on  whom  he 
lavished  such  extravagant  applause  as  makes  it  easily 
perceptible  that  he  found  in  his  own  breast  a flow  of 
congenial  feeling,  which  accident  alone  bad  drawn  into 
a different  channel. 

On  entering  Cilicia  he  was  greeted  by  his  former 
fellow-student  Celsus,  then  Governor  of  that  Province, 
who  pronounced  his  panegyric  ; for  Julian,  whose  ac- 
tions were  i a rely  untainted  with  vanity,  appears  to  have 
courted  the  suffrages  of  literary  characters,  whose  elo- 
quence could  impart  a durable  cii  dilation  to  their  praises 
by  investing  them  with  honourable  and  important  posts. 
It  was  shortly  after,  that,  impatient  to  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages which  he  expected  to  find  in  Antioch,  he  made 
his  entry  into  that  city  for  the  first  time,  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  Adonis — an  ominous  moment. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  superstitious,  when  the  seat  of 
Princes  resounded  with  cries  of  lamentation  and  woe. 
His  first  act  was  calculated  to  inspire  a favourable 
sense  of  his  magnanimity.  When  the  Magistrates  came 
to  offer  their  customary  salutations,  he  had  forbidden 
the  presence  of  one  of  them  named  Thalassius,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  conduct  towards  Gallus.  Many  mean 
individuals,  quick  at  availing  themselves  of  a state  or 
mind  which  would  give  sanction  to  their  vindictive 
feelings,  collected  the  next  day  round  the  Emperor, enume- 
rating various  alleged  wrongs  which  they  had  received 
from  Thalassius,  the  enemy  of  the  Prince.  Julian  was 
too  penetrating  not  to  perceive  that  these  were  attempts 
to  complete  and  profit  by  the  ruin  of  a man,  who,  how- 
ever he  had  merited  his  displeasure,  might  be  innocent 
towards  others:  41 1 own,"  he  said,  44  that  the  person 
you  speak  of  has  given  me  just  cause  of  offence  ; but, 
on  this  very  account,  it  befits  you  to  be  silent  till  I hava 
received  satisfaction,  who  am  his  principal  enemy/’t 
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History.  He  then  enjoined  the  Prefect  to  take  no  notice  of  their 
1 complaints,  till  he  should  be  reconciled  with  Thalassius, 
From  and  shortly  after  a reconciliation  took  place.  On  ano- 
*•  D‘  ther  occasion,  as  he  was  sacrificing  to  Jupiter  on 
Mount  Casius,  he  suddenly  perceived  a suppliant  at  his 
feet,  who  implored  his  mercy.  On  being  asked  his 
name,  he  answered  that  he  was  Theodotus,  an  ancient 
Magistrate  of  Hierapolis,  and  confessed  that  he  had 
accompanied  Constanlius  on  his  departure  from  that 
city,  requesting  with  tears  and  low  adulation,  the  head 
of  the  very  man,  before  whom  he  now  abjectly  crouched, 
to  be  offered  like  that  of  Magnentius  a spectacle  of 
chastised  rebellion  to  the  public  gaze.  44  The  circum- 
stance had  been  reported  to  mr,"  replied  Julian ; **  but 
return  home  in  peace,  freed  from  all  fear  by  the  clemency 
of  one,  who,  agreeably  to  the  advice  of  the  Sage,  is 
anxious  to  increase  the  number  of  hia  friends  and  to 
diminish  that  of  his  enemies."* 

Tlie  same  clement  temper  was  evinced  towards  ten 
of  his  domestic  guards,  (the  ringleaders  of  whom  alone 
were  banished.)  who  had  conspired  against  his  person. 
With  equal  leniency  he  condemned  to  simple  exile  from 
Rome,  two  Officers  convicted  of  having  aspired  to  the 
Imperial  dignity.  And,  although  he  visited  with  capi- 
tal  punishment  a similar  attempt  made  by  the  son  of 
• that  Marcellus,  (the  General  of  whose  conduct  in  Gaul 

he  had  so  much  reason  to  complain,)  yet  he  was  so  far 
from  extending  his  severity  to  the  father,  that  he  endea- 
voured to  soothe  his  grief  with  honorary  distinctions.! 
Hi*  tneon-  But  this  merciful  mood  was  by  no  means  of  a stable 
•utency.  ; for>  on  other  occasions,  Julian  exercised  a 

degree  of  unwarrantable,  aud  even  impolitic  rigour. 
Gaudentius,  Secretary  to  the  late  Emperor,  and  another 
Officer,  were  brought  to  Antioch  loaded  with  chains, 
and,  shortly  after,  perished  under  the  executioner,  be- 
cause they  had  manifested  too  much  zeal  and  devotion  in 
the  service  of  their  master  Constantius.  Thus  there 
was  nothing  of  a defined  and  equable  nature  in  his  con- 
duct ; it  was  alternately  swayed  by  passion  and  by  re- 
flection ; at  one  time  hurried  into  one  excess,  and  at 
another  driven  into  the  contrary  extreme.  A proper 
perception  of  the  true  medium  appears  almost  always 
to  have  been  wanting.^ 

Reception  Julian  had  promised  to  himself  much  gratification 
•t  Antioch.  hjg  gojoun,  in  Antioch.  He  imagined  that  a city, 
in  which  the  Christians  were  broken  into  different  com- 
munions, and  notorious  for  their  relaxed  morals,  would 
vield  an  easy  acquiescence  in  his  efforts  to  reestablish 
die  ancient  superstitions  of  Idolatry.  He  supposed 
that  they  would  not  be  proof  against  the  attractive 
pomp  of  Pagan  ceremonies,  associated  as  they  inva- 
riably were  with  spectacles  of  licentious  extravagance. 
Manners  of  He  relied,  moreover,  on  the  influence  of  that  courteous 
the  iahs-  demeanour,  which  had  been  so  often  attended  with 
,UdU-  success.  His  calculations  were  in  every  respect  erro- 


* Aremun.  lib.  sxii.  c.  14.  Acilizeaof  Anrjm  was  accused  of 
basing  made  for  hu  own  use  a purple  garment  Julian,  haring  sa- 
tisfied himself  respecting  the  character  of  the  supposed  aspirant  to 
the  Empire,  bade  the  informer  present  him  with  a pair  of  purple 
•llp|«r.  to  complete  the  splendour  of  hia  habit.  A. 

f Ammiao.  lib.  xaii.  c.  9.  10.  Liban.  Ora/.  Parent,  c.  09. 
j C” ett  ainii  tjue  Julien  damnwt  /oar  d /ear  dam  let  extit  ran- 
trairet ; fftui  tmnenl  dam  rr/at  gin  Jtatiait  ta  vamte  ; pint  rohmltert 
pent- fire  damt  etlw  ftri  tahtfaim.nl  la  vengeance ; m' el  amt  pomt 
capable  de  aoxir  lepuit  mi/ira,  timm  a force  de  rejtexiane  : encore 
let  rtfenom  me  tervutenl-eilet  quelgnefiu  fa‘d  lejrtlrr  dam  Cestui- 
mutt  oppotte  i cette  f*'d  saw loit  ivtler.  La  Bleterie,  Fu  de  Jmhen, 
lie.  v. 


neous.  HU  views  and  his  manners  were  equally  ill  Julixnux. 
suited  to  the  feelings  and  circumstances,  the  theory  -v— ' 

and  the  practice  of  their  Capital.  The  city  of  Antioch,  From 
plunged  in  dissipation  and  gaiety,  yet  attached  to  the  a.  t>. 
name  of  Christian,  which  had  originated  within  its  361. 
walls,  was  but  little  inclined  to  reverence  one  who  de- 
spised  alike  the  Religion  which  they  admired,  and  the  A*  D 
pleasures  which  they  pursued.  The  only  amusements, 
for  which  they  entertained  any  horror,  were  such  as  had 
been  appropriated  to  the  worship  of  the  Heathen  Gods ; 
and  these  were  the  only  amusements  which  the  severe, 
but  superstitious,  Julian,  regardless  of  public  Games, 
was  willing  to  countenance.  Divided  on  points  of  doc 
trine,  they  were  united  in  their  opposition  to  a Prince 
stigmatized  as  an  austere  and  fanatical  Apostate  from 
the  Christian  cause.  It  has  been  well  remarked,  that 
the  only  point  of  resemblance  between  the  character  of 
the  Emperor  and  that  of  the  inhabitants,  was  a spirit  of 
caustic  raillery  ;*  and,  this  being  liberally  exercised, 
served  but  to  increase  their  mutual  aversion.  Add  to 
this,  that  his  affability  produced  but  little  effect,  because 
it  was  destitute  of  that  graceful  dignity  of  deportment 
which  is  essential  to  maintain  respect. 

At  a small  distance  from  Antioch,  on  a spot  which  Temple  of 
bore  the  classic  name  of  Daphne,  stood  an  oracular  D*P,hB#* 
Temple  of  Apollo,  famed  alike  for  its  antiquity  and 
mugtii licence. f Supported  by  a range  of  columns  of 
exquisite  beauty  and  elegance,  and  decorated  with  a 
rich,  but  tasteful,  profusion  of  precious  gems,  it  was 
embosomed  in  immense  groves  of  cypress  and  laurel, 
by  which  the  rays  ol  the  sun  were  excluded.  In  the 
recess  of  the  shrine,  between  the  images  of  Diana  and 
of  the  Muses,  rose  an  enormous  marble  statue  of  the 
presiding  Deity,  of  a workmanship  so  admirable  that  it 
was  thought  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  master- 
piece of  Phidias.  The  44  youth  of  light”  was  repre- 
sented as  holding  in  one  hand  his  lyre,  and  in  another 
a cup  of  gold,  from  which  he  appeared,  by  his  bending 
attitude,  to  pour  forth  a libation  to  the  Earth,  and  as  it 
were  to  supplicate  the  Goddess  to  resign  the  too  timid 
Daphne,  whom  she  had  stolen  from  his  enamoured  pur- 
suit, received  into  her  bosom,  and  transformed  into  the 
fabled  laurel.  'The  captivating  beauty  of  scenery  which 
vied  with  the  charms  of  the  vale  of  Tempe — the  luxu- 
rious serenity  of  the  climate  and  the  coolness  of  number- 
less streams,  whose  crystal,  untouched  by  the  sun- 
beams, glided  silently  through  depths  of  shade,  varie- 
gated with  flowers  and  shrubs  which  filled  the  air  with 
perfumed  sweetness — all  combined  to  lend  enchant- 
ment to  the  spot,  and  to  render  it  the  favourite  haunt 
of  voluptuousness.  The  profligacy  to  which  it  had  given 
rise,  (-for  the  coyness  of  the  shrinking  Daphne  had  no 
imitators,)  had  been  notorious,  and  indeed  proverbial, 
till  the  time  of  the  Cesar  Gall  us,  who,  in  order  to 
counteract  the  evil,  removed  thither  the  body  of  the 
martyr  Babylas,  formerly  Bishop  of  Antioch,  and  con- 
secrated there  a Christian  Church.  Since  that  period 
the  debauchery  diminished,  and  with  it  the  fame  of  the 
Oracle  died  away  ; for  the  Priests  were,  doubtless,  de- 
terred from  practising  their  frauds  through  fear  of 
detection,  or  unable  to  gratify  their  cupidity  through 
want  of  support. 


• U Kletcrit,  Fit  de  Juhen. 

t On  lb*  grot*  and  Tempi*  of  Daphne,  tat  Strabo,  lib.  *« 
Libao.  AV«.  p.  18b.  188.  dntiaeJi.  Oral.  m.  Soromen,  lib.  *.  4cc. 
(jibbed.  Decline  snd  Fail,  tfc.  cii.  xxili. 
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Hivtory.  Such  had  been  the  state  of  the  place  for  about  twelve 
yearn,  when  Julian  come  to  Antioch.  The  day  on  which 
From  the  Festival  of  Apollo  was  to  be  celebrated  shortly  ufter- 
A*  D-  wards  arrived.  TTie  Emperor,  who  took  the  most  intense 
interest  in  the  rite,  hastened  to  be  present.  His  mind, 
which  glowed  with  anticipation,  pictured  forth,  as  he 
**  himself  confesses,  magnificent  trains  of  victims  with 
” libations,  and  dances,  and  incense,  and  bands  of  youth 
Pagsn  rite,  jn  white  and  resplendent  robes.*  His  own 

account  of  his  ludicrous  disappointment  is  too  charac- 
teristic to  be  omitted.  '*  I entered  the  Temple,’*  he 
writes,  M but  1 found  not  a victim — not  a cake — not  a 
grain  of  incense.  I was  lost  in  astonishment.  Still  I 
thought  the  preparations  might  be  without,  waiting, 
out  of  respect,  my  orders,  as  Chief  Pontiff,  to  be  admitted. 
I asked  the  Priest  what  the  city  meant  to  offer  on  so 
great  a solemnity.  Nothing,  he  replied.  But  here  is  a 
solitary  goose,  which  I have  brought  with  me  ; it  is  the 
only  sacrifice  the  God  will  receive  to-day.”t  No 
stronger  evidence  (if  we  may  be  allowed  a cursory  re- 
mark more  appropriate  to  the  Ecclesiastical  depart- 
ment of  this  History)  can  tie  required  of  the  root  which 
Christianity  had  already  taken,  than  this  undisguised 
neglect  of  the  Pagan  ceremonies  in  a city  of  great 
extent,  population,  and  wealth,  on  an  occasion  in 
favour  of  which  long  habit  might  have  been  supposed 
likely  to  have  awakened  some  popular  prejudice,  and 
under  an  Emperor,  who  had  most  at  heart  the  restitu- 
tion of  the  ancient  worship.  The  angry  remonstrances 
of  Julian,  whose  pride  was  piqued  to  the  quick,  though 
emphatically  pronounced  at  the  very  foot  of  the  statue, 
were  unable  to  produce  the  desired  effect  on  men, 
who  preferred  to  court  his  vanity  by  tumultuous  ap- 
plause than  to  gratify  his  superstitious  taste  by  a recur- 
rence to  despised  ceremonies.  But  the  steal  of  the 
enthusiastic  Julian  was  not  of  a nature  to  be  damped 
by  surrounding  ap.it hv.  Sea  and  land  were  ransacked 
for  the  rarest  birds  to  be  inangled  in  religious  rites, 
and  whole  hecatombs  were  immolated  with  such  de- 
structive profusion,  that  it  was  feared  the  breed  of  oxen 
would  fail  if  the  Emperor  relumed  victorious  from  the 
Persian  war.}  The  intemperance  consequent  upon 
Mjch  excesses  excited  the  wantonness  of  the  troops.^ 
On  Festivals,  like  those  of  Venus,  it  was  a spectacle, 
which  tended  to  excite  ridicule  and  contempt,  to  see 
the  stem  Restorer  of  Paganism,  remarkable  for  his 
long  neglected  beard,  his  inflexible  gravity  of  aspect, 
and  his  extravagant  attempts  to  diminish,  by  pompous 
strides,  the  insignificance  of  his  stature,  marching  in 
procession  attended  by  an  unseemly  crowd  of  prostitutes 
and  profligates,  who  gave  way,  amid  jieaisof  laughter, 
to  the  cnarest  buffoonery  and  licentiousness.| 

This  account  appears  not  undeserving  of  credit,  with 
some  allowance,  perhaps,  for  exaggeration ; but  to  de- 
scribe Julian,  as  he  bus  been  painted  by  Christian 
authors,  hurried  by  the  phrenzy  of  fanaticism  into  the 

• Julian,  Mtojtog. 

♦ tbul. 

J Atntniui.  lib.  xxv. 

/bid. 

K'dAatvr  enim  nt  Cercorpi,  homo  brevis,  humeral  extent  tint 
mngnitoi,  et  barbam  pr<e  $e  fertnt  htrvutam,  graMdatgne  rnccient, 
tiiMfuan  (Mi  /eater  et  EpkutlUt,  quotum  proteritalrm  Homerni  if I 
irnmensum  toUit -•  i/idrmgne  victimarmi  pm  lacrieafd  dicrbatur,  art 
crebrtlateni  A ostiarum  al/udenhbut  mu/hi:  et  culpabatur  Atmc 

ofiportnne,  cam  orient ahanu  gratia  vehrm  /teenier  pro  aacerrl»ti/mS 
sacra,  ritpaluigse  mmtieremhi  Utlabatvr.  (Ammian.  lib.  xxii.  c.  14.) 
Compare  CbrywnL  Cunt.  Gcnt.f.  761.  aud  Greg.  Nat  Oral.  iv. 


nocturnal  mysteries  of  magic,  and  stained  with  the  Juliasot. 
youthful  blood  of  many  a human  vietim,  whose  bones  were  ' 

afterward.**  discovered  in  the  recesses  of  the  Imperial  From 
palace,*  were  we,  think,  hut  to  overlay  the  pages  of  His-  *.  n. 
lory  with  the  gloomy  and  unnatural  colouring  of  ere-  861. 
dulous  hostility.  ,0 

It  is  a more  credible  proof  of  the  superstition  of  *-  •>• 
Julian,  that  he  consulted  with  fretful  anxiety  every 
Oracle  of  the  Empire — (though  the  promises  of  victory 
which  they  uttered  corresponded  so  ill  with  the  event 
as  to  give  the  satirists  an  opportunity  of  observ  ing  that 
Apollo  had  forgotten  the  Art  of  Poetry) — and  that,  in 
his  eagerness  to  pry  into  futurity,  he  gave  orders  to 
raise  up  an  enormous  mass  of  stone,  with  which 
Hadrian  had  covered  the  prophetic  fount,  from  which, 
by  means  of  a leaf  dipt  in  its  waters,  he  bud  read  Ms 
coming  destinies.  His  endeavours  to  obtain  an  answer  Disinter- 
from  the  Oracle  at  Daphne  were  repulsed  by  the  silence  "'enl  ot 
of  the  God,  who,  at  lust,  intimated  that  his  lips  would 
continue  scaled  till  the  carcasses  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded were  removed. t The  hint  was  understood,  and 
the  bones  of  Babylas  were  disinterred.  The  Christians 
flocked  to  Daphne  to  fetch  the  body  of  the  venerated 
Martyr,  and  triumphantly  conducted  it  in  long  pro- 
cession, chanting  psalms,  the  burthen  of  which  was  a 
prayer  for  the  confusion  of  idolatry,  to  the  Church  of  . 

Antioch  from  which  it  had  been  removed ; an  act  which 
excited  the  anger,  and,  in  some  degree,  the  severity  of 
the  Emperor. 

After  the  exhumation  of  Babylas,  Oracles  were  again  Dettmciinm 
delivered  in  the  Temple,  round  which  Julian  was  rais-  ike 
iug  a magnificent  peristyle.  But  on  the  night  of  the  Q* 

20th  of  October,  the  building,  and  the  splendid  statue,  ***  ne‘ 
by  which  it  was  adorned,  were  destroyed  by  fire.  This 
catastrophe  was  ascribed  by  Julian  to  the  jealousy  of 
the  Christians,}  assisted,  as  lie  suspected,  by  the  contriv- 
ance of  the  guardians  of  the  shrine.  Torture  was  re- 
sorted to,  but  the  persons  on  whom  it  was  exercised,  per- 
sisted in  ascribing  the  accident  to  fire  from  heaven  ; and 
their  testimony  was  corrolKjrated  by  the  assertions  of 
some  countrymen,  though  it  ap|>eared  inconsistent  with 
the  serenity  of  the  weather.  The  misfortune  was  also 
ascribed  to  Asclepiades,  the  Philosopher,  who  is  said 
to  have  placed  at  the  feet  of  the  statue  a small  figure 
of  Urania,  and  to  have  left  it  with  wax  candles,  which, 
being  accidentally  neglected  during  the  night,  caught 
some  dry  and  combustihle  materials  and  destroyed  the 
edifice.§  Julian,  irritated  at  the  event,  ordered  the  great 
church  of  the  Christians  at  Antioch  to  be  closed,  and  its 
riches  to  be  removed  to  the  Imperial  treasury.  Julian, 
his  uncle.  Count  of  the  East,  and  Sallust,  the  Prtefect, 
were  charged  with  the  execution  of  thia  order.  The 
latter,  though  attached  to  Paganism,  was  remarkable 
for  a degree  of  mildness  and  integrity  which  con- 
ciliated the  applauses  of  all  parties.  * The  only  failing 
with  which  he  has  been  reproached  is,  a certain  weak- 
ness or  want  of  sufficient  spirit  ;[|  an  expression,  which, 
it  requires  but  little  experience  to  know,  is  not  unfre- 
quenlly  attached  to  the  conduct  of  such  > * prefer  peace, 


• Theodor.  lib.  ill.  Compare  Dree.  Nm,  Ortri.  iii.Cfcrys.  Cant.  Gent. 

* Julian,  Afuopog.  and  Libia.  A ’m.  liut  compare  Ammian.  lib. 
xsii.  e.  12. 

J jl/i topog. 

§ Ammian.  lib.  xxii. 

||  »{.'>,  Kimap.  Ce  rrprocAe  t'entrnd  et  fast  A onneor  d *a 

moderation.  I .a  Bleicric.  For  Iho  meaning  of  ihe  word  *c* 
Kuhnkcn,  not.  m Tim./.<rx*c.  toe.  Platonic,  p.  60. 
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History.  moderation,  ami  equity  to  the  violent  suggestions  of 
heated  intolerance.  Count  Julian,  on  the  other  hand. 
Prom  wa*  a man  of  a very  different  temper.  He  hated  the 
a.  d.  Christians,  from  whose  Religion  he  had  apostatized, 
361.  with  the  impatient  rancour  of  one  who  read  in  their 

to  consistency  the  reproach  of  his  desertion.  Far  from 

a.  d.  imitating  the  conduct  of  his  colleague,  whose  efforts 
363.  were  directed  to  soften  the  irritation  of  his  master,  he 
Buffered  his  unforgiving  acrimony  to  lead  him  into 
seventies  beyond  what  his  commission  directed.  He 
ordered  not  merely  the  large  church  of  Antioch,  then 
possessed  by  the  Ariatts,  but  all  Christian  churches  in 
that  city,  to  be  closed.  And,  as  if  goaded  by  an  unquiet 
conscience,  he  committed  acts  of  the  most  revolting 
profanation.  The  Emperor,  who  was  anxious  to  avoid 
the  imputation  of  being  a religious  persecutor,  ex- 
pressed his  extreme  displeasure  at  his  unauthorized 
execution  of  Theodoret,  a Priest  who  had  resisted  his 
attempts  at  conversion.  This  reproof,  which  appears 
to  have  been  an  unexpected  blow,  was  almost  imme- 
diately succeeded  by  a noisome  and  excruciating  dis- 
ease, during  the  long  torments  of  which  he  fluctuated 
between  the  profession  of  his  old  and  of  his  new  creed, 
and  between  the  conflicting  dictates  of  mercy  and  of 
rigour,  till  death  put  an  end  at  once  to  his  doubts,  his 
cruellies,  and  his  misery. 

Injudicious  It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  many  presages  of  evil, 
Mruuna  of  which  seemed  to  have  filled  with  apprehensions  a mind 
Julian.  but  little  accessible  to  fear  on  occasions  of  real  danger;  it 
is  far  more  instructive  to  consider  os  a striking  instance 
of  the  errors  of  some  of  the  most  enlightened  among 
the  Ancients  on  subjects  connected  with  political  eco- 
nomy, the  measures  which  Julian  adopted  with  a view 
to  assuage  the  distress  which  prevailed  at  Antioch. 
His  plan  consisted  in  fixing  the  price  of  wheat  below 
the  current  value,  and  distributing  at  a loss  four 
hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  measures,  which  had 
been  brought  from  Hierapolis,  Chalcis,  and  Egypt, 
The  consequence  was  that  the  rich  monopolists,  in- 
stead of  opening  their  granaries,  bought  tile  Emperor’s 
com  at  the  maximum  he  had  chosen,  and  secretly  sold 
their  own  at  a higher  rale.  Importations  ceased.  The 
city,  abandoned  by  the  merchants,  became  not  merely  in 
want  of  bread,  but  of  the  othpr  commodities  of  life. 
The  Emperor,  who  had  undertaken  to  nourish  the  in- 
habitants at  his  own  expense,  was  shocked  at  the 
apparent  ingratitude  of  the  people,  whose  affections  this 
ill-advised  experiment  was  designed  to  conciliate.  He 
ought  to  have  remembered,  that  a similar  attempt  had 
been  made  by  Diocletian,  and  a similar  result  had  en- 
ensued.  But,  in  this  state  of  perplexity,  he  cost  the 
whole  blame,  which  should  have  been  mainly  thrown  on 
himself,  on  the  Senate  of  Antioch,  who  had  warned 
him  of  the  impracticability  of  this  scheme  of  relief.  He 
went  so  far  as  to  order  the  whole  Body  to  be  im- 
prisoned ; but  Libanius  had  the  courage  to  remonstrate 
against  the  decree,  which  he  succeeded  in  persuading 
the  Emperor  to  recall.  It  was  not,  however,  so  easy  to 
convince  him  of  the  impolicy  of  arbitrarily  fixing  the 
price  of  provisions  ; for  Julian  was  in  the  greatest 
degree  tenacious  of  his  purposes ; and  had  the  obsti- 
nacy, though  not  the  cruelty,  of  Gallus.*  But  present 
circumstances  forced  him  to  dissemble  the  anger  he 
was  unable  to  stifle. 

• Kwqnam  a prep# *t to  det/inatmt,  ijatli  nmu'u  fralnt,  foe!  »i»- 
rmientmt.  Ammuo.  kb.  xxii.  c.  14.  Compare  J>»1.  Mitopog.  sad 
Libia.  Oral.  Parent.  c.  97. 


Though  his  pride  was  severely  wounded,  Julian  Julianu*. 
contented  himself  with  literary  vengeance;  and  wrote, 
in  answer  to  his  revilers,  the  celebrated  Satire  called  From 
Mitftpagon,  or  the  Beard-Hater,  in  which  he  drew  the  A> 
double  picture  of  his  own  person  and  habits,  and  of  the  ®61. 
manners  and  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch.  lo 
Though  the  ironical  tone  of  self-disparagement  which 
Is  assumed  in  the  beginning  of  this  singular  piece, 

(which  is  in  some  parts  interesting,  in  some  not  denti-  ^ 
tute  of  humour,  and  in  some  insipid.)  was  intended  to 
convey  an  exulted  idea  of  the  writer’s  superiority,  it 
often  shows  that  Julian  gloried  in  deficiencies,  of 
which  a nicer  sense  of  propriety  ought  to  have  made 
him  ashamed  When  he  boasts  that  his  nails,  his 
hands,  and  his  beard  betray  his  neglect  of  common 
cleanliness,  and  that,  too,  in  terms  calculated  to  heighten 
the  disgust  which  the  confession  excites,  he  manifests 
the  entire  absence  of  that  delicacy  of  mind,  without 
which  even  qualities  of  the  highest  order  are  unable  to 
protect  their  possessor  from  disrespect.  His  descrip- 
tion of  the  corruption  which  reigned  in  Antioch  is  con- 
sidered by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,*  himself  a native 
of  the  city,  as  overcharged,  but  the  accounts  of  Chris- 
tian writers!  tend  but  to  illustrate  and  confirm  its 
general  truth. 

It  may  be  here  the  most  convenient  place  to  notice  the  The Cmtartt 
other  more  celebrated  Work,  on  which  the  reputation  of 
Julian  as  a writer  chiefly  rests — the  Satire  or  Philoso- 
phical Fable  entitled  the  CiMOra.f  A portraiture  of 
the  principal  Roman  Emperors,  drawn  by  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  in  that  body  for  eminent  Civil  and 
military  qualifications,  could  not  fail  to  attract  curiosity, 
even  if  void  of  that  facility  of  touch  and  mellowness  of 
colouring  which  distinguish  the  productions  of  more 
experienced  artists.  But,  independently  of  the  in- 
terest which  the  nature  of  the  subject  is  sufficient  to 
excite,  the  piece  possesses  many  of  the  excellencies  and 
graces§  which  would  render  it  valuable,  considered  only 
as  a literary  composilion.|| — Romulus  is  represented  as 

* Amiritn.  lib.  xxii.  c.  14.  Compere  Li  ban.  Oral  Patent,  c. 

99.  Greg.  N*x.  Oral,  iv, ; tad  the  CArmtide  of  Antmck  by  Juba 
IfaUla. 

♦ See  the  Hovuliet  of  Chrysostom. 

j This  Work  has  been  translated  into  French,  with  very  eUbonte 
note*,  containing  proof*  drawn  from  ancient  medals,  Ac.  by  the 
learned  Ezekiel  Spenhemn.  Tiie  edition  most  esteemed  U that  of 
Amsterdam,  1728,  in  4 to.  It  has  also  been  translated  in  a mere 
ptex-'intf  manner,  with  brief  remarks,  by  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie.  (Pit 
•leJ alien,  liv.  i.  p.  241 — 395.)  An  analysis  of  it  may  be  found  in 
Gibbon,  Deetine  and  Fnit , Sfc.  ch  xaiv  ; and  Jnndui,  Hitinire  de 
r Emperettr  fatten,  liv.i,  p.  338,  Ac.  The  Cteian  were  edited  by 
J.  M.  Heusioger,  1736,  awd  al«o  by  T.  C.  Harless,  8»o.  1/85. 

§ Of  the  sale  of  Julian,  Wytlenbach  says,  Jlictio  tjut  fchnt  eH 
imitatvrii  vetrrnm,  Platmit  prtrtertxm  nc  Demesthemit ; elegant, 
term,  para  et  beni  Attica : netjut  latum  prtteit  defeetatur  ronltm,  ant 
imrptum  n feet  at  At  t term*  m.  (Eput.  Critic,  taper  nonntdtu  loext 
Ja/uim  Imp.) 

||  The  Works  of  Julian  were  published  at  Leipsic  in  folio,  witn  the 
antes  ol  Dionysius  1’etatiuaaod  others,  by  Ezekiel  Spanheim.  (1696.) 

The  Mitopafom  and  some  letters  were  published  by  Wartimes  in  8vo. 

Paris,  1566.  The  most  Doted  pieces  of  Julian  were  translated  »ery 
elegantly  into  French  by  La  Bleterie,  at  the  end  of  bis  Fie  de  forten, 

Paris,  1/48.  There  is  also  * French  translation  of  his  entire  Works 
by  ILTourlet,  Pari\  1821.  Among  the  numerous  Lettert  of  Julian 
may  be  remarked  a long  epistle  loThemistiu*,  which  naxv  be  considered 
as  a treatise  on  the  duties  of  Princes.  Among  his  fhtevartet,  that  ad- 
dressed to  the  Cynic  HetxcHoa  contains  an  interesting  allegorical 
fable,  in  which  be  alludes  to  liis  eariy  misfortune*  and  dangers.  For 
further  information  respecting  the  subject  «.f  hL*  Works,  see  L*  Blete- 
rie’s  Preface  ; ( Fie  de  fatten  ,*)  Fabric,  itibtiotk  Grmc.  tom. 

Kd.  Hades;  and  Imx  Saint.  Evangel.;  D.  Wyltcnbath,  Bpitt.  Critic, 
taper  mmuman  /<**•  Submit  hap.  Sfc.  Ad  Ihtvtdem  Stthmtmmt, 
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offering,  during  the  customary  license  of  the  Saturnalia, 
a feast  to  the  Deities,  among  whom  )ic  had  been  en- 
rolled,  and  to  the  Princes  who,  in  later  times,  had 
governed  his  people.  The  Gods  are  seated  in  the 
highest  heavens : the  table  of  the  Emperors  is  spread 
below  the  moon  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  air.  The 
most  detestable  of  the  Imperial  monsters,  such  as  Cali* 
gula.  Nero,  Commodus,Caracalla,  are  hurled  hy  Nemesis 
into  the  depths  of  Tartarus,  while  the  other  Csevjrstakc 
their  seats  in  order  and  hear,  as  they  advance,  their  faults 
and  errors,  and  sometimes  their  personal  defects,  satiri- 
cally stigmatized  by  Sileuus,  who.  half  censor,  half  jester, 
conveys  the  opinions  and  the  prejudices  of  Julian.  The 
sketches  arc  often  lively  and  just.  The  political  versa- 
tility of  Augustus,  for  instance,  is  intimated  by  the  cha- 
meleon colours  of  his  visage,  now  pale,  now  red,  at  one 
time  dark  and  gloomy,  and  almost  in  an  instant  lit  up 
again  with  love  and  grace.  The  artful  character  of 
Tiberius  immediately  suggests  itself,  as  he  enters,  bear- 
ing in  his  severe  countenance  the  stamp  of  skill  and  cou- 
rage, while  his  back  is  scarred  and  withered  with  searing 
marks  of  loathsome  intemperance.  When  Hadrian 
presents  himself  with  his  long  beard  and  pompous  gait, 
turning  ever  and  anon  his  anxious  eyes  towards  the 
stars,  and  evincing  his  fretful  curiosity  to  pry  into  all 
mysteries,  Julian  seems  unconsciously  to  have  drawu 
his  own  likeness.  Among  many  of  the  judgments  of 
this  Historical  piece,  against  which  impartial  posterity 
protests,  may  he  reckoned  the  invidiousness  of  dwelling 
on  the  known  avarice  of  Vespasian,  and  the  early  dis- 
sipation of  Titus,  without  touching  on  the  virtues  which 
shed  lustre  on  their  names.  The  amiable  Antoninus 
Pius  deserved  a better  character  than  that  of  one  mode- 
rate in  all  but  love — a minute  cumin-sawyer.  When 
the  exploits  of  Constantine  are  compared  to  the 
perishable  flowers  in  the  little  portable  gardens  of 
Adonis,  and  that  Emperor  is  made  to  choose,  as  the 
Deity  to  whom  he  can  appropriately  attach  himself, 
the  Goddess  of  Indolence,  who,  having  attired  him  in 
a particoloured  female  garment,  consigns  him  to 
Luxury,  there  is  scarcely  a reader  so  blinded  as  not  to 
acknowledge  the  flagrant  injustice  of  the  description. 
The  chief  heroes  ore  Julius  C«sftr,  Augustus,  Trojan, 
and  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  are  selected  us  competitors 
in  a trial  of  merit,  together  with  Alexander  the  Great, 
who  is  admitted  to  enter  the  lists  with  these  illustrious 
Romans.  Each  successively  dilates  on  his  achieve- 
ments. but  it  is  evident  that  Marcus  Aurelius,  who 
maintains  the  most  modest  silence,  though  his  failings 
are  not  spared,  is  the  model  of  the  Imperial  author. 
The  love  of  glory,  of  pleasure,  or  of  power,  had  been 
confessedly  the  motive  of  the  other  heroes ; but  the 
moral  qualities  of  clemency  and  benevolence— the  prac- 
tice of  Philosophy  in  the  highest  station  of  Society — 
alone  ensured  the  esteem  of  the  Immortals.  The 
speeches  of  Julius  Cssar  and  Alexander  the  Great 

Goatling.  1769 ; (which  Kpittlt  wa*  repuhliaKed  with  remarks  by 
O.  H.  Shwfer,  Lip*.  1802;)  Scho*U,  Hut  de  Ux  Ijtt&rat.  Greeqme, 
tom.  it,  d.  186  ; and  a Work,  published  in  1828,  by  L.  H.  Heyler, 
Juham  Imp.  qu<r  feruntw  Episioltr,  accrduitl  ejutdem  Fragment  a 
brmvra  awn  Poemaint  necnon  6WA  Ctrtaru  ad  Ju/ianum  fratrem 
Eputtda.  Julian  rumpemd  a l«»t  Work  againtt  Christianity.  Si. 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  ha*  left  ut  hit  refutation  of  it,  by  the  auictsnce 
of  winch  the  Marquis  d'Argena  published  hi*  Defense  da  Pegmsume 
par  f Emprrmr  Juhm.  which  w**  attacked  by  two  German  writer*, 

Meier  in  1764.  and  Crichton  in  1765.  See  al*o  C-  H.  Van  Herwer. 
den,  Dt  Johann  Jmperatore,  Hthg torn*  Christian*  kotte,  ewUmqve 
mndset,  Udg.  bat.  1827. 


possess  peculiar  interest.  When  the  Greek  conqueror  Julisou. 
retorts  on  the  Roman,  who  had  undervalued  his  Per- 
sian conquest,  that  the  portion  of  land  held  by  the  Par- 
thians  beyond  the  Tigris  had  defied  the  vaunted  might 
of  Rome  durittg  a war  of  more  than  800  years,  the 
reflection  naturally  arises,  that  the  extraordinary  man 
himself,  who  penned  the  remark,  was  soon  to  confirm 
and  extend  its  truth  by  disastrous  experience. 

Before  we  proceed,  however,  with  the  particulars  of  the  Attempt  to 
fatal  campaign  to  which  we  allude,  it  is  necessary  to  no-  rebuild  tba 
lice  an  instance  of  the  instability  of  human  schemes,  which  Twaple 
may  form  a kind  of  presage  to  the  fall  of  <1  tsap pointed  am-  JcruitIem- 
hition.  It  was  during  his  residence  at  Antioch  that  Julian 
determined  on  the  memorable  attempt  of  rebuilding  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem.  His  object  was,  doubtless,  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  Jewish  nation,  whose  enmity 
to  Christianity  was  so  congenial  to  his  own,  and  whose 
aversion  to  an  union  with  Paganism  he  might  hope  by 
signal  favours  to  subdue,  as  well  as  by  reestablishing 
their  ancient  ceremonies  and  worship,  to  shake  the 
incontestable  evidence  which  the  truth  of  Revelation 
derives  from  the  accomplishment  of  Prophecy  in  the 
dispersion  of  their  Nation  and  the  abolition  of  their  Law. 

A contemppesry  Historian,  by  Religion  a Pagan,  a warm 
admirer  too  and  companion  in  arms  of  Julian,  but  of 
noted  candour  and  impartiality,  has  transmitted  to  ua 
his  account  of  this  event  written  twenty  years  after  its 
occurrence.  He  relates  that  Julian,  on  entering  on  his 
fourth  Consulship,  though  his  mind  was  filled  with 
anxious  anticipations  of  the  future,  and  his  attention 
ardently  devoted  to  the  complicated  preparations  of  his 
Persian  expedition,  yet,  longiug  to  immortalize  his 
reign  by  the  greatness  of  his  achievements,  meditated 
the  restoration,  at  an  immoderate  expense,  of  the  once 
magnificent  Temple  of  Jerusalem  ; which,  after  many 
bloody  combats  during  its  siege  by  Vespasian,  was  with 
difficulty  taken  and  destroyed  by  Titus.  He  intrusted  the 
execution  of  this  plan  to  Alypius,  (one  of  his  favourite 
friends,)  who  had  formerly  governed  Britain  as  Vice- 
Prttfect.*  “ When,  therefore,  this  Alypius  applied  vigor- 
ously to  the  work,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  Province,  horrible  globes  of  fire  breaking  out 
near  the  foundations,  with  reiterated  attacks,  rendered 
the  place  inaccessible  to  the  workmen,  from  time  to  time 
scorched  and  blasted,  and,  in  this  manner,  the  element 
obstinately  repelling  them,  the  undertaking  was  aban- 
doned.*’ It  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  this  narrative  is 
in  no  respect  couched  in  the  language  of  hesitation  and 
doubt ; that  it  falls  in  as  an  incidental  fact  with  the 
general  flow  of  the  History1,  and  that  it  is  not  accom- 
panied by  any  comment  or  brought  forward  as  bearing 
on  any  system  ; on  the  other  hand,  it  ought  also  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  Ammtanus  is  sometimes  apt  to 

• The  test  of  Ammianua  it  tao  remarkable  to  be  omitted ; Et  tieet 
acciden/ium  varietatem  soltintd  mtntt  prttctptens,  mu/tplicniot  erpe- 
ditioms  apparatus  flagranti  studio  perurgertt:  dthgtnham  tamrn 
* bique  dtvuiens,  i imperiique  on  m emorutm  magnUudtne  operum  ges- 
tiens  propagate,  tanbUhsum  quondam  apud  Hierasotymam  Temptum, 
qwod  pint  mu  tin  el  intrmeciva  certamina , obsidmte  Vetpastana  post- 
eoque  Tito,  mgr*  ett  esrpugnatum,  instuurare  tumpiiims  cogitabat 
inmsodteis : negotiumque  moturandum  Atypm  dedtrat  AnUochrnn, 
q*n  n/m  Bntanmas  curaterat  pro  Prsefechs-  dm  ilagne  rn  idem 
fort  iter  instaret  .dip putt.  juvarttqne  Prorincitt  rector,  metuend*  glob* 
flammarum  prope  fundament  a crebrtt  adsuttibns  erumpentei,  fecert 
locum  rrutiis  aliqmttes  operant  tints  maccetstrm  : kocqttt  modo  ele- 
ment o dent  tmt  hut  repellent  e,  cessavit  incept  urn.  (lib.  xxitL  c.  I.)  On 
tbit  event,  nee  Warburton'i  Johan,  a Work  lull  of  ingenuity  and 
reaearch.  See  also  Lardoer's  Jamah  and  Heathen  TesUm.  voi  tv. 
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place  a credulous  reliance  on  tales  of  no  authority. 
' This  account  is  corroborated  by  three  contemporary 
Christian  writers : by  Ambrose,*  in  a letter  to  the 
Emperor  Theodosius ; by  Chrysostom,!  who  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  place ; and  by  Gregory  Nozinti- 
aen.J  in  a writing  composed  the  very  year  in  which  this 
celebrated  occurrence  took  place.  The  two  former 
writers  mention  it  in  a brief  manner  as  a well-known 
fact : the  latter  describes  it  with  more  detail,  and  with 
the  addition  of  an  earthquake,  a hurricane,  a cross 
within  a circle  in  the  heavens, § a supposed  miraculous 
dosing  of  the  doors  of  a church  to  which  the  alarmed 
workmen  took  refuge,  and  the  veiy  singular,  though 
not  unexampled,  circumstance  of  the  figure  of  a cros»|| 
being  impressed  on  the  bodies  and  garments  of  the 
persons  present  In  the  next  Age  it  is  related  by  Ru- 
finus,^f  Socrates,**  Sozomen.tt  and  Theodore  t-}}  In 
later  times  it  is  again  repealed  with  the  variations  and 
embellishments  of  exaggeration. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  fact  of  a fiery  eruption  hav- 
ing tended  to  interrupt  the  undertaking  of  Julian  cannot 
be  denied  on  any  principle  which  would  not  extend  to 
the  subversion  of  all  Historical  evidence.  The  suppo- 
sition of  these  extraordinary  e Sects  being  produced  by 
artificial  means  and  human  contrivance,  is  too  fraught 
with  difficulties  to  have  a claim  to  probability.  There 
is  certainly  something  more  plausible  in  the  hypothesis 
of  natoral  causes. ||||  Under  Jerusalem  were  vast  sub- 


* Eput.  40. 1 2. 
t Advert.  Judacn  el  Qentii, 
t Ora /.  It.  ado.  Jui. 

\ Warburtoo  considers  ih is  as  “neither  more  oor  lest  than  one  of 
those  meteoric  lights  in  a Util  and  clouded  sky,  which  are  not  un- 
frequently  seen  in  solar  or  lunar  halos."  (Jul.  p.  110.)  On  thi»  sub- 
ject, see  a curious  and  learned  Dissertation  of  J.  A.  Fabric!  us  is  Ins 
AK  Grtrc  vt»|  *i. 

||  Socrates  a^rt*  that  it  was  accompanied  with  lightning.  War- 
burton  explains  tne  crosses  on  the  bodies  and  garments  by  two  very 
interesting  quotations  ; one  from  the  Adwertana  of  Isaac  Casaubon, 
(ap.  Mer.  Casanb.  w Tract,  intit . Of  Credulity  and  Incredulity, 
p.  110.)  and  the  other  from  Boyle's  Ducourt*  on  tome  unheeded 
Causa  of  the  Insalubrity  and  Salubrity  of  the  Air . (ff  ti rht,  io  fuL 

sol.  ir.  p.  293.) 
f Lib.  i.  c.  37 
••  Lib.  ui. 
ft  Lib.  t. 

JI  lib.  ui. 

||  It  is  mentioned  by  Philostosgrus,  Theophanea,  Orosiua,*  Nice- 
phorus,  Zooaras,  Cedrenus.  Ac.  o(  whom  WaiburUm  says,  “ These 
men  have  only  the  language  of  others,  without  any  mow  ol  their  own  ; 
tare,  that,  like  impertinent  players,  they  sometimes  presume  Ui  add 
their  own  inventions  to  their  author's  conceits."  ( Julian , p.  150.)  There 
it  a curious  passage  in  a fragment  of  an  Oration  or  Epistle  of  Julian 
himself,  ia  which,  speaking  of  the  Temple  as  naving  been  three  times 
destroyed,  ho  soya,  T temrre*  tender  XC**4*  ••nrenemHm  lurrihrt 
arrsv  iff  rtftm  eti  W airy,  whirl)  has  some  appearance  of  a 

covert  allusion  to  his  defeat.  Warburtoo  quotes  at  an  additional 
authority  tb«  Rabbi  Oedaliah  ben  Joseph  Jechaia,  who  lived  in  the 
XVtb  century. 

HU  Warbiirton  himself,  in  speaking  of  the  destruction  of  a great 
pan  of  the  army  of  Brsonus  by  thunder  and  lightning,  sod  an  earth- 
quake, when  no  their  march  to  plunder  the  Temple  of  Delphi,  observes 
that  the  Temple  was  situated  on  a hollow  rock,  which  would  afford 
vent-bolrt  foe  such  fumes  as  were  generated  within  to  transpire,  one 
of  which  si*  famous  foe  the  intoxicating  quality  discovered  in  the 
steam  which  ietned  from  it ; and  adds,  “ Now  if  we  only  suppose  this, 
or  any  other  of  the  vapours,  issuing  from  the  fissures  in  so  large  and 
cavernous  a rock,  to  he  endowed  with  that  unctuous,  or  otherwise  in- 
flammatory quality,  which  modern  experience  shows  ns  to  tie  common 
in  mines  and  subterraneous  hollows,  we  can  easily  conceive  how  the 
Priests  of  the  Temple  might,  without  a mirae.e,  be  able  to  work  the 
wonders  which  History  speaks  of  as  effected  in  this  transaction.  For 
the  throwing  down  of  a lighted  torch  or  two  into  a chasm  from  whence 
such  a vapour  issued,  would  set  the  whole  into  a flame ; which,  by 


terranean  cavities*  and  cistern*,!  U8ed  as  places  of  Juliancs. 
refuge  from  the  enemy,  and  as  repositories  for  provisions 
and  treasures.  Between  the  destruction  of  the  city  in  tbe 
year  70,  and  the  attempt  of  Julian,  in  363,  nearly  three 
hundred  years  had  expired,  during  which  these  vaults, 
obstructed  by  rubbish,  might  have  become  filled  with 
inflammable  air.  The  workmen,  in  the  progress  of  dig- 
ging, would  naturally  take  torches  to  examine  the  old 
foundations  ; detonations,  so  common  in  our  coal  mines, 
might  then  occur,  and  sudden  flumes  would  appear 
bent  on  driving  them  from  the  spot.  A similar  fact  is 
mentioned  in  Josephus.  Herod,  in  descending  into  a 
subterranean  place  in  search  of  treasures,  which  he  had 
heard  were  concealed  in  the  tomb  of  David,  was  repelled, 
the  moment  he  opened  it,  by  flames  which  killed  two 
of  his  attendant*.}  It  is  evident,  however,  that  this 
solution,  even  if  satisfactory  when  applied  to  the  narra- 
tive of  the  Pagan  Historian,  will  not  explain  the  other 
phenomena  mentioned  by  Christian  writers.  One  point 
is  clear,  that,  whatever  menus,  natural  or  supernatural, 
were  employed,  a great  design,  undertaken  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  power  by  the  most  formidable  adversary  of 
Christianity,  probably  with  a view  to  weaken  its  strength, 
was  in  some  signal  manner  defeated. 

The  preparations  of  Julian  were  so  great,  that  confid-  Th«  Rmtm 
ing  in  his  own  might,  he  refused  the  proposed  aid  of  pa**  the 
several  nations,  replying,  that  the  Romans  were  to  assist  Buphratee. 
their  allies,  not  to  stand  in  need  of  their  assistance^ 

The  Saracens,  whom  he  particularly  disobliged,  joined 
and  faithfully  adhered  to  the  Persians.  The  Roman  a.  d. 
troops,  passing  the  Euphrates,  now  broke  into  different  363. 
routes,  whence  they  were  to  unite  on  the  arrival  of  the  Much. 
Emperor.  Julian,  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  suffered 
nothing  to  be  known  respecting  the  line  of  operations 
which  he  intended  to  pursue,  or  even  the  day  which  he 
had  fixed  for  his  departure.  On  leaving  Antioch,  he 
assigned  the  government  of  Syria  to  one  Alexander  of 
Heliopolis,  a cruel  and  turbulent  character,  adding,  “ I 
know  that  he  is  not  worthy  of  his  office,  but  the  inhabit 
ants  of  Antioch,  avaricious  and  insolent,  deserve  such 
a judge  :”|| — a sentence  disgraceful  to  his  character  of 
Philosopher  and  of  a sovereign.  A large  crowd,  thronging 
about  him  as  he  departed,  on  the  5th  of  March,  conjured 
him  to  entertain  milder  sentiments;  but  Julian,  still 
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rarefying  and  dilating  the  encluaed  nr,  would,  like  fired  gunpowder, 
blow  up  all  before  iL"  ( Julian , p.  268.)  But  he  maintain*  that  the 
m-Mntun  of  Jerusalem,  by  its  compactness  and  continuity,  wee 
altogether  improper  for  such  a contrivance.  (p.  273.) 

• Tacit.  Hut.  lib.  v. 

f These  suttterrauean  passage*  must  hare  been  very  considerable. 
The  cisterns  furnished  water  during  tbe  whole  siege  ot  Jerusalem  to 
tbe  eleven  hundred  thousaod  inhabitants  for  whom  the  fountain  of 
Sitoa  was  insufficient  When  the  city  was  on  the  point  of  being 
taken  by  Titus,  the  chiefs  of  the  rebels,  putting  their  last  hope  in  the 
vast  cavities  below,  formed  tbe  project  of  biding  themselves  (here 
during  tbe  conflagration  of  the  Temple,  and  until  tbe  Romans  should 
his  e retired : moat  of  them  bad  not  time  to  execute  their  plan.  But 
one  of  them,  Simon,  son  of  Giora,  descended  iuto  this  retreat  with 
some  of  his  companions,  and  remained  there  till  Titus  departed  for 
Rome ; then,  driven  by  hunger,  be  presented  himself  to  the  Roman 
guards.  Researches  were  in  consequence  made,  and  many  other* 
were  found.  (Joseph.  /Jr  Bell.  Jud.  lio.  vii.  c.  2.)  Probably  most  of 
these  subterranean  hollow*  were  made  in  the  rime  of  Solomue.  though 
Herod  dug  some.  (Antiq.  Jud.  xv.  c.  1 1.  tec.  7.)  This  view  of  the 
subject  is  given  by  Michael  is,  quoted  by  Guizot  in  his  translation  of 
Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  JJrc. 

} hhtyit  Iddii  ileniem  *rtww«  i*  ixiytet  Antif.  Jud.  Ub.  xvL 

c.7. 

$ Ammien.  lib.  xsiii. 

||  Und  Comp.  Uban.  Bp*  722, 
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irritated  by  the  outrages  and  sarcasms  which  he  had  suf- 
fered, spoke  to  them  in  a tone  of  harshness,  declaring  that 
they  would  see  him  no  more,  as  he  had  determined  to 
spend  the  winter,  at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  in  Tarsus* 
of  Cilicia.  He  then  advanced  by  the  route  of  Litarbe,  in 
the  territory  of  C'halcis,  from  which,  on  the  morrow,  he 
proceeded  to  Berara,  and  hence  to  Balnte,  afterwurds  to 
llicrapolis.  Crossing  the  Euphrates,  near  the  latter 
city,  he  appeared  in  Mesopotamia,  before  the  enemy  were 
aware  of  his  departure  from  Antioch*  Leaving  to  the 
left  Edema,  he  proceeded  to  Carrh«,  a city  memorable 
for  the  death  of  Crasaus. 

There  were  two  roads  which  led  from  Mesopotamia 
into  Persia ; the  one  was  on  the  left,  crossing  the 
Tigris,  through  Adiabene ; the  other  on  the  right  through 
Assyria,  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  Julian 
ordered  magazines  to  be  prepared  on  both  these  roads, 
though  he  had  fixed  upon  proceeding  across  Assyria. 
Sebastian  and  Procopius  were  left  with  80,000  chosen 
troops  to  secure  Mesopotamia  against  foreign  invasion, 
till  they  could  join  Arsaces,  King  of  Armenia,  whose  co- 
operation he  hadrequired.and,  having  overrun  the  bound- 
aries of  Media,  could  effect  a meeting  with  the  Emperor. 
From  an  eminence  Julian  surveyed  his  men,  in  number 
65.000,  the  largest  body  ever  conducted  by  any  Roman 
General  against  the  Persians.  Having  marched  by  way 
of  feint  towards  the  Tigris,  he  turned  to  the  Euphrates, 
which  river  was  covered  with  an  immense  fleet,  des- 
tined to  accompany  the  army  into  the  interior  of 
Assyria.  Upwards  of  o thousand  vessels  laden  with 
provisions  and  military  machines,  fifty  ships  of  war,  and 
as  many  fiat-bottomed  boats,  which  might  lie  linked 
together  into  temporary  bridges,  convey  an  idea  of  the 
extensive  scale  on  which  preparations  had  been  made  to 
meet  the  difficulties  of  so  important  an  enterprise.  Yet 
no  article  of  luxury’  was  allowed  to  enter  as  an  addition. 
4t  Away,"  cried  the  Emperor  to  some  camel-drivers 
who  had  brought  exquisite  wines,  '*  away  with  these 
sources  of  debauch.  A soldier  should  drink  no  wine, 
but  such  as  his  spear  has  won,  and  I wish  to  live  as  a 
soldier.’* 

In  the  beginning  of  April,  Julian  entered  into  Circe- 
sium,  a strong  and  skilfully-built  place,  seated  on  a 
kind  of  peninsula,  on  the  conflux  of  th«  Aborat  and  tha 
Euphrates.  Here  lie  received  letters  from  his  friend 
Sallust,  the  Pnefect  of  Gaul,  $ who  conjured  him  to  sus- 
pend his  expedition  till  he  obtained  more  favourable 
prognostics  from  the  Gods.  But  Julian,  inflexible  in 
his  resolutions,  passed  the  Abora  with  his  whole  army 
on  a bridge  of  boats,  which  he  caused  to  be  immediately 
broken,  to  cut  off  from  the  limid  all  hope  of  retreat. 
At  Zaiilui  be  saw  the  tomb,  and  offered  sacrifices  to 
the  manes,  of  the  Emperor  Gordian,  who  had  fallen  a 
victim  lo  the  treachery  of  his  successor  Philip,  on  his 
return  from  a victorious  expedition.  Among  olher  pre- 
sages, which  arc  deserving  of  notice,  inasmuch  as  they 
thru.v  light  on  the  slate  of  miml  both  of  Julian  and  of 
liis  followers  a lion  wus  presented  to  him  which  had 
been  shot  by  the  arrows  of  the  soldiers  us  it  advanced 
to  meet  the  army.  Julian  gathered  from  the  circum- 
stance the  most  flattering  auguries  ; lie  imagined  it 
betokened  the  death  of  the  Persian  Monarch,  and  he 
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looked  forward  with  sanguine  anticipations  to  the  re-  Jalianua, 
suit  of  the  campaign.*  In  this  auspicious  view  he  was 
supported  by  the  opinions  and  arguments  of  the  Philo- 
sophers. The  Tuscan  harusprees,  on  the  coutrary,  came 
to  a very  different  conclusion.  They  maintained,  that 
as  the  war  was  an  offensive  one,  and  as  the  lion  had 
come  forward  to  meet  the  army,  the  omen  threatened 
the  life  of  the  Roman  Emperor.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  expedition,  the  Seers  and  the  Philosophers,  con- 
stant attendants  of  a Prince,  who  strove  to  combine 
Philosophy  and  Paganism,  were  at  variance  in  their  view 
of  the  result.  Every  subtilty  of  explanation  was  em- 
ployed to  draw  the  most  contradictory  portents  from 
the  same  event.  And  Julian,  whose  superstition  was 
hardly  on  a level  with  his  ambition,  inclined  to  the  side 
which  fell  in  with  his  own  wishes. 

Ever  anxious  to  display  his  rhetorical  as  well  as  his  Sjw*cn  o» 
military  powers,  he  ordered  his  troops  to  be  assembled,  Jull*n- 
and  made  an  address  to  them,  the  chief  object  of  which 
was  to  remove  a groundless  notion. — circulated  in  low 
whispers  throughout  the  ranks,  and  calculated  to  check 
their  efforts  by  the  fear  attached  to  all  unexampled  feats, 

— that  no  Roman  army  had  ever  before  penetrated  into 
Persia.  After  enumerating  the  illustrious  Romans  who 
had  already  won  their  laurels  in  that  Country,  he  added  : 

**  It  was  the  love  of  glory  only  which  urged  these  great 
men  to  such  signal  achievements ; but  as  for  us,  the 
recent  desolation  of  our  towns — the  shades  of  our  many 
slaughtered  armies,— the  greatness  of  our  losses, — the 
capture  of  our  strong  holds — all  summon  us  to  ven- 
geance. Let  us  answer  the  expectations  of  our  allies, 
repair  past  evils,  and.  establishing  the  peace  of  the 
Republic  on  an  honourable  basis,  ensure  to  ourselves 
a fair  fame  in  succeeding  Ages.  At  your  head,  and  fight- 
ing like  one  of  you,  you  will  behold  me,  with  the  aid 
of  the  eternal  Deity,  your  Emperor,  second  you,  not,  1 
hope,  witliout  favourable  autpiccs.  Bur  if  capricious 
fortune  blights  this  hope,  I shall  die  satisfied  with  having 
devoted  myself  to  my  Country,  like  the  Curtii  and  Mutii 
and  Decii  of  old.  We  must  exterminate  a dangerous 
race,  whose  swords,  stained  with  the  blood  of  our  kinsmen, 
are  not  yet  dry.  Our  ancestors  surmounted,  by  persevering 
exertions,  every  obstacle  to  their  welfare.  Carthage 
was  only  conquered  after  long  and  doubtful  wars,  and 
continued  to  inspire  alarm  till  it  was  wholly  annihilated. 
Numantiu.  after  u protracted  siege,  was  finally  over- 
thrown. The  rivals  of  infant  Rome  arc  so  entirely  ex- 
terminated, that,  notwithstanding  the  testimony  of 
numerous  monuments,  we  can  scarcely  credit  their 
ancient  might.  These  are  the  examples  which  History 
presents  to  our  imitation.’’  He  then  urged  them  to 
beware  of  the  artifices  of  the  enemy,  «nd  the  love 
of  plunder,  so  often  fatal  to  the  Roman  arms  ; and  ex 
horted  them  to  march  in  order,  and  never  to  quit  theii 
standards,  on  pain  of  terrible  punishments.  He  con 
eluded  by  declaring,  that  when  the  enterprise  would  be 
successfully  terminated,  without  availing  himself  of  the 
prerogative  of  Princes  to  deem  their  commands  infallible, 
lie  would  give  an  account  to  whomsoever  chose  to  call 
them  in  question,  t 

The  impassioned  words,  and  still  more  the  example 
of  Julian,  infused  fresh  ardour  into  the  assembled 
forces,  who  exclaimed,  with  uplifted  bucklers,  that  they 
knew  neither  toil  nor  danger  under  the  auspices  of  a 
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leader,  who  submitted  to  the  same  fatigues  as  the 
meatiest  soldier.  The  Gauls  especially,  whose  minds 
still  teemed  with  ardent  recollections,  regarded  his  name 
as  an  earnest  of  success,  and  longed  to  press  forward  to 
new  conflicts.  The  distribution  of  a hundred  and  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  to  each  soldier  served  to  keep  up  the 
enthusiasm  thus  kindled.  Julian,  now  satisfied  with 
the  confidence  and  quickened  spirit  of  his  troops,  and 
fired  with  the  prospect  of  measuring  his  military  skill 
with  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  the  Empire,  re- 
solved no  longer  to  delay  a decisive  blow.  Accord- 
ingly, as  soon  as  the  next  day  rose,  he  advanced  into 
Assyria  with  his  army,  divided  into  three  columns, 
the  baggage  being  placed  in  the  centre.  Alive  to  the 
necessity  of  vigilance  in  so  intricate  a march  through 
a country  where  Persian  stratagem  had  often  proved 
superior  to  Roman  prowess,  he  took  the  precaution  to 
despatch  fiAcen  hundred  couriers  in  front  and  in  flank 
to  guard  against  ambush.  The  right  wing,  under  the 
command  of  Nevitta,  moved  along  the  Euphrates,  pro- 
tected by  the  fleet,  which  neither  outstripped  the  army, 
nor,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  windings  of  the  river, 
lagged  behind.  The  leA  marched  in  close  order  along 
the  plain,  with  the  cavalry  under  Arintheus,  to  whom 
was  joined  in  command  llormisdus,  a Persian  of  royal 
blood,  who,  having  contrived  to  escape  from  the  con- 
finement into  which  he  had  been  thrown  during  the 
minority  of  Sapor,  had  sought  refuge  in  the  Court  of 
Constantine ; and  guined,  by  his  abilities  and  fidelity,  the 
protection  and  esteem  of  that  Emperor  and  his  succes- 
sors. The  rear-guard  was  led  by  Daga! alphas.  Victor, 
and  Secundinus.  Julian  himself  conducted  the  centre, 
or  rather  the  whole  Body,  for  he  appeared  to  be  present 
in  all  directions,  careering  through  every  rank,  inspect- 
ing every  thicket,  checking  the  insubordinate,  confirm- 
ing the  resolute,  aud  assuming,  as  occasion  required, 
the  demeanour  of  courteousness  and  benignity,  or  the 
tone  of  authoritative  reproof* 

Influenced  by  the  assurances  of  Hormisdas,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  castle  of  Anatho,t  situated  in  an  island 
oti  the  Euphrates,  opened  their  gates  to  the  Emperor, 
lie  treated  them  with  humanity,  and  transplanted  them 
with  their  families  and  effects  to  a settlement  near  Chalcis 
in  Syria;  but  burned  the  place,  in  pursuance  of  his  deter- 
mination not  to  weaken  his  forces  by  the  necessity  of  gar- 
risoning captured  fortresses.  Two  other,  but  stronger 
castles,  refused  to  submit  till  the  Roman  arms  should  be 
master  of  the  interior ; and  the  Emperor  thought  it  more 
prudent  to  acquiesce  in  this  condition,  than  to  waste  his 
strength  on  secondary  objects,  aud  stake  his  reputation 
for  an  inadequate  prize.  In  the  open  couulry,  the 
natives  fled  in  terror  before  him  into  their  distant  moun- 
tains, and  leA  their  rich  plains  and  vineyards  a prey  to 
the  fury  of  the  Roman  army,  who  were  allowed  to  waste 
every  thing  before  them  with  the  most  unsparing  havoc, 
as  the  best  means  of  cutting  off  their  retreat,  and  with 
it,  all  temptation  to  cowardice.  Having  passed  at  Barax- 
malcha  a river  which  flows  into  the  Euphrates,  and 
destroyed  the  deserted  cities  of  Dadra  and  Ozogar- 
dana,  the  Emperor  gave  two  days  respite  to  his  army.* 
The  Roman  armies  continued  to  waste  the  regions 
of  the  enemy,  yet  there  was  no  appearance,  no  report 
of  any  Persian  forces  to  resist  their  progress ; all  was 
inaction  and  solitude.  This  tardiness  arose  not  so 
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much,  perhaps,  from  any  deeply-concerted  plan  to  draw  Julianus. 
the  Romans  more  inextricably  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  as  from  the  defective  nature  of  their  military 
system.  Instead  of  maintaining  bands  of  regular 
troops,  the  King  called,  in  emergencies,  upon  his  no- 
bility to  lead  their  vassals  into  the  field,  a proceed- 
ing which,  being  necessarily  slow,  gave  great  advan- 
tages to  a vigorous  enemy.  The  extraordinary  activity 
of  Julian  had  been  so  little  anticipated  by  men  accus- 
tomed to  the  cautious  movements  of  his  less  energetic 
predecessor,  that  Sapor  had  nothing  to  oppose  his  ad- 
vance but  a body  of  cavalry,  under  the  command  of  the 
Surena,  or  General-in-Chief,  which  was  merely  sufficient  latMion  of 
to  harass  his  march  by  desultory  acts  of  annoyance. 

An  encounter,  in  which  this  band  received  a check  from  **' 
Hormisdas,  whom  they  designed  to  intercept  by  am- 
bush, whilst  engaged  on  n reconnoitring  expedition, 
served  to  inspire  the  Romans  with  the  courage  which 
an  auspicious  prelude  naturally  excites.  They  pro- 
ceeded to  Macephracta,  where  the  Euphrates  divides 
itself  into  two  large  canals,  one  of  which  watered  Baby- 
lonia, and  the  other,  joining  the  Tigris,  passed  near 
Ctesiphon,  the  nsual  winter-residence  of  the  Persian 
Kings.  Julian  having  effected,  by  a dexterous  manoeuvre, 
the  passage  of  this  latter  arm  of  water,  encamped  before 
Perisabor,*  or  Anbar;t  a city  of  considerable  size  and 
population ; situated  on  an  islet,  and  girded  with  a 
double  barrier  of  walls  flanked  with  turrets,  high  above 
which  rose  the  citadel,  seated  on  the  summit  of  a steep  Capturr  o« 
mountain,  whose  rugged  outline,  frowning  over  ramparts  ftmabor, 
strongly  cemented  with  bitumen,  formed  a complete 
circle,  except  in  one  quarter,  which  nature  had  fortified 
with  rocks.  AAer  having  unsuccessfully  tried  threats 
and  promises  to  induce  them  to  surrender,  Julian  in- 
vested the  place  with  his  army  drawn  in  a triple  line. 

To  deaden  the  force  of  the  missiles  discharged  from 
below,  loose  floating  curtains  tissued  with  goat's  hair 
had  been  hung  from  the  parapets.  The  besieged 
defended  themselves  with  obstinate  valour.  They  were 
protected  by  bucklers  of  thick  osier,  covered  over  with 
hales,  and  the  plates  of  their  armour  were  so  admi- 
rably knit  and  adjusted  to  their  limbs  that  they  ap 
pcared  like  figures  of  iron.J  Thus  equipped,  they 
indulged  in  taunts  of  defiance  and  raillery,  and,  calling 
for  Hormisdas,  inveighed  against  him  with  torrents 
of  abuse,  as  a traitorous  deserter  from  his  Country. 

But  on  the  approach  of  evening,  the  RomaiiH  advanced 
several  machines,  and  began  to  fill  the  foss  ; and,  on 
the  dawn  of  tha  next  day,  the  besieged,  observing 
the  progress  of  their  works,  and  the  success  of  their 
battering  rams,  which  had  already  by  a lucky  blow 
made  a breach  in  a tower  at  one  of  the  angles,  aban- 
doned their  double  walls,  and  threw  themselves  into 
the  citadel,  from  the  heights  of  which  they  plied  their 
bows  with  destructive  effect.  Julian,  who  frequently 
suffered  the  natural  impetuosity  of  his  spirit  to  hurry 
him  into  hazardous  feats,  while  recklessly  urging  on  a 
chosen  band  to  burst  the  massive  iron-bound  gates  of 
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Htitory.  the  citadel,  was  much  exposed  to  the  palling1  shower 
of  stone*  and  weapons  directed  against  his  pern hi. 
Kra*  Foiled  in  his  attempt,  though  unhurt,  he  ordered  that 

A‘  fj*  the  machine  called  hdrpoti .t  should  be  constructed. 

361.  This  enormous  engine,  from  the  invention  arid  suc- 

10  cessful  use  of  which  Demetrius  bad  acquired  the 

S63  surname  of  PoliurcrieM,  was  the  most  formidable  in- 

strument known  to  the  military  Arts  of  the  Ancients.  At 
the  sight  of  the  terrific  muss,  which  was  to  command 
and  overawe  their  highest  towers,  the  besieged,  filled 
with  alarm,  sent  to  supplicate  Hormisdas  to  procure  by 
his  mediation  the  mercy  of  the  Emperor.  On  hi* 
assurances  they  opened  tlielr  gates,  and  were  allowed 
to  retire  in  peace.  An  ample  supply  of  arms  and  pro- 
visions was  found  in  the  place,  which  the  Emperor, 
having  first  taken  the  quantity  which  appeared  neces- 
sary, destroyed  by  fire.* 

The  next  day  intelligence  was  brought  that  the 
Surenas  had  fallen  upon  three  of  the  Roman  squadrons, 
carried  oil'  a standard,  slain  some  of  the  troops,  and 
among  them  a Tribune.  The  Emperor  learned  the  dis- 
aster, w hilst  availing  himself  of  a moment  of  leisure  to 
take  his  repast.  Transported  with  anger  he  hastened  to 
the  spot,  routed  the  enemy,  and  recovered  the  standard. 
A severe  disciplinarian,  he  disgraced  on  the  spot  the 
two  other  Tribunes,  and,  though  scantily  attended,  fear- 
less of  personal  danger,  decimated  the  soldiers  who  had 
degraded  themselves  by  flight,  f 

Having  destroyed  Perisabor,  the  Emperor  ascended 
a tribunal,  returned  thanks  to  the  assembled  troops  for 
the  courage  which  they  had  displayed,  and  promised  each 
a hundred  pieces  of  silver.  Perceiving  that  the  smallness 
of  the  donative  excited  murmurs  of  disconteut,  he 
addressed  them  in  an  elevated  tone  of  indignation  ; 

Speech  of  ••  Yonder  are  the  Persians,  who  riot  in  wealth;  your 
valour  and  unanimity  must  enable  you  to  enrich  your- 
self with  their  spoils.  The  Republic,  once  possessed 
of  immense  treasures,  has  been  reduced  to  this  state  of 
destitution  by  the  advice  of  Ministers,  who,  consulting 
only  their  private  interest,  have  taught  Princes  to  pur- 
chase a disgraceful  Peace  from  the  Barbarians.  Our 
finances  are  disordered,  our  towns  exhausted,  our  Pro- 
vinces depopulated.  As  lor  myself,  though  of  noble 
parentage,  my  only  inheritance  is  a soul  unconscious  of 
fear.  An  Emperor,  who  places  every  good  in  mental 
qualities,  does  not  blush  to  acknow  ledge  his  honourable 
jxjverty.  The  Fubricii,  poor  in  estate,  having  glory 
their  only  treasure,  conducted  mighty  wars.  But  here, 
you  will  have  all  these  advantages  in  abundance,  if,  re- 
signing  yourselves  without  feat,  as  far  as  human  nature 
allows  to  the  will  of  Heaven  and  to  my  cautious  guid- 
ance, you  comport  yourselves  with  more  mildness  and 
submission.  But  if,  returning  to  the  scandal  of  your  old 
seditions,  you  resist  my  orders. — proceed.  1 alone,  hav- 
ing completed  so  signal  a career  of  exploits,  will  die 
as  becomes  an  Emperor,  standing;^  in  lull  contempt  of 
an  existence  of  which  one  little  fever  may  deprive  me. 
Or,  at  least,  I will  retire,  for  I have  not  so  lived  as  to 
be  unable  to  bear  the  lot  of  a private  iudividual.  It  is 
a consolation  that  I shall  leave  behind  me  officers  who 
are  fully  skilled  in  the  art  of  ffar."§ 

This  address,  so  likely  to  work  on  the  different  pas- 
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sions  of  shame,  ambition,  and  cupidity,  came  home  to  Julianu*. 
the  feelings  of  the  soldiers  and  converted  at  once  their 
complaints  into  assurances  of  implicit  submission.  fn>m 
They  extolled,  with  heartfelt  seal,  the  magnanimity  of  A<  D’ 
their  Prince,  who,  anxious  to  communicate  the  ardour  961. 

with  which  he  wus  himself  inflamed,  used  every  effort  10 
to  impress  them  with  a sense  of  the  incomparable  glory 
which  would  redound  from  the  completion  of  so  mo- 
mentous an  enterprise.  “ So  may  I reduce  the  Per- 
sians under  the  yoke  ! So  may  I restore  the  shattered 
Empire  of  Rome  !"  was  the  form  of  OBth  which  he  used 
in  order  to  elevate  their  courage  to  the  highest  pitch.* 

After  having  marched  about  four  miles,  incy  found 
the  country  to  a great  extent  overflooded  by  the  Eu- 
phrates, of  which  the  Persians,  to  impede  their  march, 
had  opened  the  locks.  To  remedy  this  difficulty,  J ulian, 
advancing  forward,  caused  a great  number  of  small 
temporary  bridges  to  be  constructed,  over  which  the 
army  were  enabled,  though  not  without  difficulty,  to  pas*. 

Shortly  alter  the  Emperor  proceeded  to  reconnoitre 
the  town  of  Maogumulcha.  While  examining  the  state 
of  the  fortifications,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  two 
Persians  with  drawn  scimitars.  He  contrived,  however, 
with  the  greatest  dexterity  and  presence  of  mind,  to  in- 
tercept with  hi*  shield  two  blows  addressed  against  him 
at  once,  and  at  the  same  time  to  strike  one  of  the  as- 
sailants dead  at  his  feet — an  act  of  prowess  which  coo 
firmed  the  admiration  of  his  troops. 

The  strength  of  Maogamalcha  impressed  Julian  with  Siege  ofM*. 
an  imperious  sense  of  the  necessity  of  reducing  it  before  of*i*»lchm 
he  could  proceed  to  advance  further,  with  any  degree  of 
safety,  into  the  interior  of  the  country  . A regular  siege 
was  accordingly  commenced,  for  its  numerous  garrison, 
composed  of  chosen  men,  inaccessible  to  corruption, 
and  resolved  to  bury  themselves  under  the  ruins  of  their 
city  rather  than  to  submit,  left  no  other  alternative. 

The  undertaking  was  fraught  with  difficulty.  The 
aspect  of  huge  rocks,  which,  broken  into  winding  pre- 
cipices, begirt  the  place  in  all  directions,  and  presented, 
on  their  lofty  summit,  the  citadel,  rising  amid  a mass 
of  well-fortified  towers,  while  the  acclivity  of  the  plain 
towards  the  river  was  covered  with  military  works,  was 
Kufficient  to  have  discouraged  a less  vigorous  and  de- 
termined spirit  than  thut  of  Julian.  The  utmost  efforts 
were  immediately  made;  various  labours  were  regu- 
lated by  proper  divisions,  and  the  exertions  of  each  in- 
dividual Confined  within  the  post  assigned  him.  The 
most  obstinate  fury  was  displayed  by  the  Persian*,  who, 
cased  in  impenetrable  steel,  used  every  art,  discharging 
missiles,  enormous  stones,  and  burning  torches,  to 
prevent  the  destructive  attack  of  the  Romans.  The 
cugincs  of  the  besiegers,  however,  after  a continuance 
of  protracted  struggles,  haul  battered  down  a portion  of 
the  fortifications,  and  given  an  opportunity  for  the  dis- 
play of  acts  of  the  greatest  valour,  when  the  Emperor 
learned  that  the  miners  bad  extended  their  subterra- 
nean passages  under  the  foundations  of  the  city.  An 
assault  was  at  once  directed  against  two  quarter*  of  the 
walls,  insomuch  that  the  noise  of  the  works  under 
ground,  drowned  by  the  din  and  confusion  above,  was 
unnoticed  by  the  besieged.  During  this  sccue  of  tur-  jls  capture 
moil,  some  Romans  emerged  from  their  retreats,  slaugh- 
tered such  as  dwelt  in  the  building  through  which  they 


• Trm:an  wi  wont  to  »w*ar.  “ So  may  [ tee  D*ci*  reduced  to  the 
form  of  a Province  t So  may  I traverse  on  bridges  the  liter  *od  the 
Euphrates."  Ammian.  lib.  xsir.  c-  3. 
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Mhtorv.  penetrated,  "proceeded  with  cautious  steps,  and  slew  the 
■-  ‘ sentinels  on  the  way,  who,  heedless  of  danger,  were  sing- 
Fwn  jn^  customary  praises  of  their  Monarch.  The  city, 
*V  thus  opened,  on  the  third  day  fell  into  the  hands  of  mii 
enraged  soldiery,  who  wreaked  their  vengeance  without 
a ^ distinction  of  age  or  sex.  Some,  spectators  of  the  san- 
363  ptdnary  ferocity  of  their  enemies,  threw  themselves  in 
despair  from  the  height  of  the  walls  and  craggy  rocks. 
The  Governor  Nabdotcs,  however,  being  taken  prisoner 
with  eighty  of  his  guards,  was  at  first  treated  with  mild- 
ness and  clemency ; hut  was  afterwards,  however,  burned 
alive,  partly  because  he  hod  not  accomplished  an  alleged 
promise  of  delivering  up  the  city,  and  partly  because, 
full  of  pride  at  the  impunity  which  he  had  experienced, 
he  had  reflected  on  the  conduct  of  Hormisdas.  His 
sentence  gives  but  a very  unfavourable  impression  of 
the  vaunted  moderation  of  Julian. 

Rewards  were  bestowed  aud  the  plunder  distributed 
according  to  the  merits  of  each  soldier.  The  Emperor 
was  content  to  claim  as  his  share  three  pieces  of  gold 
and  a dumb  child,  full  of  vivacity  and  information,  whose 
pleasing  manner  of  conveying  ideas  by  sigus  and  ges- 
ticulations excited  his  interest*  Julian  appreciated 
highly  the  importance  of  his  conquest : his  vanity, 
hitherto  unsatisfied,  immediately  broke  forth.  44  At 
length,”  he  exclaimed  to  Libanius,  44  I have  given  the 
Sophist  of  Syria  materials  for  an  O ration. '"f  To  eulogize 
deeds  of  blood  was  the  task  gaily  proposed  by  the  mili- 
tary Philosopher,  who  prided  himself  on  his  huntanity. 

The  Roman  army,  continuing  its  march,  was  now  hut 
a small  distance  from  the  Capital,  after  having  taken 
a castle,  before  which  Julian  had  almost  lost  his  life  by 
rash  exposure  of  his  person.  The  Capital  was  seated 
on  the  Tigris,  in  front  of  the  canal  of  the  Euphrates, 
which  Julian  had  followed.  Where  these  waters  joined, 
stoud  a town  near  the  mins  of  Seleucia,  called  Coche, 
which  would, by  its  intermediate situati:m,  have  separated 
the  fleet  and  army  of  Julian,  But  the  Emperor  remem- 
bered that  a canal  above  the  city  of  Seleucia  had  been 
hollowed  hy  Trajan.  Its  ancient  bed,  which  had  been 
filled  up,  having  been  discovered  and  cleared,  the 
Euphrates  was  turned  into  it,  and  the  fleet  entered  into 
the  Tigris,  l 


• A m mint.  lib.  *«ir.  «.  4. 

I "F-fr*c*T»  y*S*  icy  «»  mu  iTv  rf  Rt«f?  mftturt  lit 

&•>«*.  iui  kt  jjyc*.  Li ban. 

J 'Hie  operation  U thus  described  by  Gibbon : **  The  fleei  passed 
front  the  Kyphratc*  into  an  tttiftcbl  derivation  ©f  that  river,  which 
pour*  a copious  and  navigable  i-lreani  into  ibe  Tigris,  at  a small  dis- 
tance below  the  great  city.  If  they  had  followed  ihU  royal  canal, 
which  bore  the  name  of  Xabar-Malcha,  the  intermediate  situation  of 
Cot  ha  would  have  ncparated  the  Beet  ami  army  of  Julian  ; and  the 
rash  attempt  of  steering  against  the  current  of  t tic  Tigris,  and  forcing 
itieir  way  through  the  midst  of  a hostile  Capital,  mast  hare  been  at- 
tended with  live  total  destruction  of  the  Roman  nary.  The  prudence 
of  the  Emperor  foresaw  the  danger,  and  provided  the  remedy.  As 
he  bad  minutely  studied  the  operktrons  of  Trajan  in  the  same  country, 
be  soon  recollected  that  his  warlike  predecessor  had  dug  a new  and 
navigable  canal,  which,  leaving  Coche  on  the  right  hand,  conveyed 
tire  waters  of  Nahar-Mslcba  into  the  river  Tigris,  at  some  distance 
above  the  cities.  From  the  information  of  the  peasants,  Julian  ascer- 
tained the  vestiges  of  this  ancient  work,  which  were  almost  obliterated 
by  dswign  or  accident.  By  the  indefatigable  labour  of  the  aoidiert,* 
broad  and  deep  channel  was  speedily  prepared  for  the  receplsoo  of 
the  Euphrates.  A strong  dike  was  constructed  to  interrupt  the  ordi- 
nary current  of  the  Nahar-klakba  ; a flood  of  waters  rushed  impe- 
tuously into  their  new  bed  ; and  die  Roman  Beet,  steering  their 
triumphant  course  into  the  Tigris,  derided  the  vain  and  ineffectual 
harriers  which  the  Persians  of  Cteslpbnn  had  erected  to  oppose  their 
passage.”  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  Sfc,  ch.  aaiv.  But  see  tha 
notes  of  Valerius  in  Anini.  lib.  xxii.  c.  6. 


A career  of  continued  success  emboldened  Julian  to  Juliana*, 
project  schemes  which  were  thought  to  border  on  teme-  w “ve- 
rity. He  determined  on  the  apparently  impracticable  *rwn 
scheme  of  effecting  the  passage  of  the  river,  which  the  *• 
hostile  multitude  was  drawn  up  to  prevent.  Having  un-  36  * ■ 

loaded  the  best  transports,  he  caused  eighty  men  to  em-  A *°o 
bark  in  each  ; and  dividing  the  fleet  into  three  divisions, 
of  which  he  retained  the  principal,  he  ordered  one  to  sail 
at  the  beginning  of  the  night  under  Count  Victor,  in 
order  to  traverse  the  stream  and  occupy  the  opposite 
banks.  The  Generals,  dismayed  at  the  idea  of  so  daring 
a project,  entreated  him  with  one  accord  to  abandon  the 
Bttempt.  But  Julian,  fixed  in  his  determination,  gave  Fas*ag««f 
immediate  orders  that  five  of  the  galleys  should  depart  the  Tigris, 
to  execute  his  directions.  On  approaching  the  banks 
of  the  river,  they  were  assailed  by  vollies  of  burning 
missiles,  which  set  them  on  fire.  The  rising  flame, 
glaring  through  the  darkness  at  a distance,  which  pre- 
vented the  state  of  things  from  being  rightly  distilt 
guished,  filled  the  Romans  with  a degree  of  consterna- 
tion, which  would  have  led  lo  the  very  destruction  they 
foreboded,  had  not  Julian,  with  the  instinctive  prompt- 
ness and  felicity  which  characterised  his  expedients, 
exclaimed, — that  it  was  the  signal  of  his  own  men  to 
announce  that  they  were  safely  landed.  The  invention 
succeeded  : the  remainder,  whose  apprehensions  were 
allayed,  rowed  with  redoubled  efforts,  and  the  soldiers, 
in  spile  of  a galling  shower  of  stones  and  darts  which 
was  pnured  against  them,  succeeded  in  mastering  the 
steep  borders  and  maintained  their  ground.  The  Per- 
sians, truffled  in  their  attempts,  fled  to  some  distance, 
and  formed  themselves  in  battle-array.  A combat  en- 
sued, in  which  they  were  defeated  w-ith  considerable 
loss.  When  returning  thanks  for  this  victory  by  a sa- 
crifice lo  Mars  the  Avenger,  a circumstance  took  place 
which  filled  the  minds  of  the  superstitious  with  most 
dismal  prognostics.  Of  ten  fine  oxen  to  be  offered  as 
victims,  nine  ft.ll  of  themselves  before  they  reached  the 
altar  : the  tenth,  which  broke  its  bonds  and  was  dragged 
on  with  difficulty,  presented  in  the  state  of  its  entrails 
signs  of  the  worst  augury.  Julian,  in  the  heal  of  his 
exasperation,  protested  before  Jupiter  that  he  would 
never  again  sacrifice  to  the  God  of  Wrur — a curious  in- 
stance of  the  close  connection  between  impiety  and 
superstition. 

The  Emperor,  now  arrived  at  the  gates  of  Ctesiphon,  Arrival  at 
deliberated  on  the  expediency  of  investing  the  place.  Ctcripbon 
A Council  of  the  principal  Officers  being  called,  it  was 
the  opinion  of  some  that  it  would  be  a rush  and  un- 
seasonable attempt  to  besiege  a place  almost  impreg- 
nable, at  a time  when  Sapor  was  approaching  with  a 
numerous  army.  Julian  considered  this  view  of  the 
subject  as  the  most  judicious.  He  felt  himself  too  weak 
for  the  undertaking  in  the  absence  not  only  of  the  King 
of  Armenia,  who,  studious  of  his  own  interests,  and 
distrustful  of  his  Roman  ally,  whose  imperiousness  had 
kindled  his  indignation,  would  not  proceed  into  parts 
remote  from  his  territories,  but  also  of  the  two  Generals, 

Sebastian  and  Procopius,  who,  owing  to  the  want  of 
mutual  intelligence,  which  the  independent  nature  of 
their  authority  occasioned,  continued  to  linger  in  Meso- 
potamia. He  confined  his  exertions,  therefore,  lo  pre- 
datory incursions  into  the  rich  plains  of  the  vicinity, 
and  mode  ineffectual  trials  to  provoke  by  taunts  and  de- 
fiance the  inhabitants  of  Ctesiphon  to  descend  into  the 
open  field. 

So  alarmed  was  Sapor  at  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
in4? 
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Hbtory.  invader,  that  he  despatched  an  emisnary  to  Hormisdas, 

v— ' who,  clasping  his  knees,  conjured  him  in  the  moat 
From  affecting  manner  to  act  as  a mediator,  and  to  nego- 

*•  i>.  tiate  a Peace  for  the  King  on  any  conditions  lior- 

361.  tnirdas  hastened  to  the  Emperor,  imagining  that  the 

lo  intelligence  would  prove  of  the  most  gratifying  nature. 

A*  D-  lie  had  mistaken  the  character  of  Julian.  Nothing 

short  of  entire  conquest  would  satisfy  his  grasping  mind. 
fu»r  rto  no ■ rc^UBrt*  *°  i‘8tcn  to  any  proposition.  Fearing,  how* 
nuiiur.  ever,  lest  the  knowledge  of  a refusal,  which  gave  an 

June.  insight  into  the  extent  of  his  ambitious  scheme,  should 

transpire,  and  check  the  ardour  of  his  troops,  he  re- 
quested of  Hormisdas  to  send  away  the  minister  of 
Sapor  in  a secret,  unostentatious  manner,  as  if  his 
mission  had  been  merely  the  visit  of  a private  friend.* 
He  bom*  Sensible  of  his  inability  to  reduce  Ctesiphon.t  Julian 
his  fleet.  resolved  to  reascetid  the  Tiglifq  and  to  proceed  to  meet 
the  reinforcements  which  he  expected  and  required. 
His  enthusiasm  could  have  found  no  spot  where  on  it 
was  more  likely  to  be  kindled  than  the  memorable  plains 
of  Arbela ; w here  Alexander,  the  idol  of  many  an  ur- 
deut  and  heroic  Roman,*  had  laid  low  the  ancient  mo- 
narchy of  Persia.  But  the  rapidity  of  the  river  rendered 
the  ascent  of  the  ships,  which  were  drawn  along,  slow  and 
toilsome.  The  anticipated  succours  were  still  delayed, 
and  the  prospect  of  a tedious  march,  to  terminate  in  an 
unprofitable  return,  exasperated  the  impatient  Emperor. 
In  this  indecision  an  event  occurred  which  affected  the 
whole  fortunes  of  the  war.  A Persian  of  high  birth, 
who  had  determined  to  stake  his  life  in  the  cause  of  bis 
Country,  came  and  delivered  himself  into  the  hands 
of  Julian,  feigning  that  he  had  incurred  disgrace  in 
the  Persian  Court,  and  sought  an  asylum  in  the  Roman 
camp.  He  was  an  old  man,  shrewd  and  adroit,  accom- 
panied by  other  deserters,  fitted,  by  their  cunning,  to 
take  subordinate  parts  in  the  stratagem  which  he  had 
devised.  His  artful  tale  was  woven  with  pathetic  ac- 
counts of  his  misfortunes,  with  protestations  of  impla- 
cable hatred  to  his  persecutors,  and  with  assurances  of 
his  ability,  if  his  counsels  were  followed,  to  place  Persia 
ut  (he  power  of  the  Romans,  lie  represented  the  King- 
dom as  on  the  verge  of  min ; dejection,  the  presage  of 
an  approaching  downfal.was  universally  prevalent,  and 
the  Monarch  himself  was  reduced  to  the  greatest  alarm. 
Still,  he  insidiously  added,  he  will  never  have  reason  to 
entertain  any  real  fear,  as  long  as,  shackled  by  your 
fleet,  you  confine  yourself  to  coasting  rivers,  and  enable 
him  to  avoid  your  armies.  These  are  the  refuges 
of  indolence,  snares  which  cripple  your  efforts,  super- 
fluities which  hang  as  a dead  weight  on  your  courage. 
Warriors  ought  to  trust  only  to  their  swords.  While  one 
half  of  the  Roman  army,  he  said,  isexhausted  in  dragging 
the  other,  and  toiling  against  the  rapid  current  of  the 
Tigris,  the  Crown  might  have  been  wrested  from  the 
brows  of  Sapor.  But  it  was  necessary,  he  urged,  to 
take  provisions  for  four  days,  as  a Desert  was  to  be 
missed.  He  then  offered  to  conduct  Julian,  by  his 


• See  Libia.  Oral.  Parent.  c.  130.  Stc.  Socrst.  lib.  iii. 

-f  1a  Blelene  has  justly  observed  llfal  there  is  ben*  an  important 
rbaKRi  in  tbe  text  of  Ammianus,  and  has  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
the  accounts  of  other  writer*.  He  ha*  beeo  our  chief  guide.  See 
a Wo  Yales.  net.  orf  Atntn.  Marcell.  lib.  itit.  c.  7. 

J Ob  lli*  high  admiration  expressed  far  Alexander  hy  Ctrsar,  Augus- 
tus, Trajan,  Severus  nod  oiler  Homan  Rmperurv,  vee  the  note  of  Span- 
beitn  in  Ina  translation  of  the  Cmn'of  Julian.  (|».  139.)  It  wa«  a 
common  tradition  that  those  who  carried  a portrait  of  Alexander, 
engraven  on  gold  or  »iUer,xrerc  assisted  by  il  in  all  their  actions 


guidance,  to  infallible  success,  and  pledged  his  head  of  Juliana*, 
the  truth  of  his  representations.  The  deep-laid  strata- 
gem,  suggesting  a measure  so  bold  in  execution  and  so  F,0,p 
grand  in  its  issue,  which  spared  him,  moreover,  the  A*  D 
use  of  twenty  thousand  soldiers  employed  in  the  fleet.  361 
succeeded.  Julian  suffered  himself  to  be  deceived.  lo 
Prospects  of  mighty  conquests  thronged  on  his  inflamed  A* 
mind,  and  opened  a new  vein  to  ambitious  speculations, 
which  already  extended  to  the  subjection  of  India.  He 
forgot  the  lesson  which  he  himself  had  taught  his  sol- 
diers when  they  entered  the  country  of  the  wily  Per 
sian  : •*  Remember  Crassus  and  Antony.” 

Hormisdas  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  craft  and 
duplicity  of  his  Countrymen  to  be  so  easily  deceived, 
lie  warned  Julian,  therefore,  against  lending  a credu- 
lous ear  to  the  story  of  the  refugee.  But  the  Emperor, 
tenacious  of  his  purposes,  and  flushed  with  recent 
victories,  was  not  lo  be  diverted  from  the  adoption  of 
a scheme,  the  very  boldness  of  which  harmonized  with 
his  during  spirit.  He  gave  orders  that  provisions  should 
be  taken,  not  for  four,  but  for  twenty  days  and  that  fire 
should  be  applied  to  the  fleet.  A general  murmur  fol- 
lowed this  extraordinary  command.  The  Romans  av>ked 
themselves  with  astonishment  whether  their  own  chief 
were  acting  in  concert  with  his  enemies.  The  appal- 
ling magnitude  of  the  danger  i-utldcnly  forced  itself  on 
his  own  mind  * He  ordered  the  fire  to  be  extin- 
guished, and  the  Persian  deserters  to  be  examined  by 
the  rack..  The  prime  actor  in  the  subtle  plot  had  made 
his  escape  * the  minor  agents,  under  the  sufferings  of 
torture,  confessed  the  deception  they  had  practised. 

Of  the  fleet  nothing  could  be  saved  but  twelve  barks, 
which  were  put  aside,  to  be  carried  on  chariots,  ami  em- 
ployed ill  case  of  need. t 

In  this  desperate  situation,  in  the  heart  of  a hostile 
Country,  where  desert  wilds  and  lofty  mountains  op- 
posed a barrier  almost  insuperable  to  retreat,  Julian 
preserved  his  usual  unmoved  composure  and  firmness. 

Full  of  confidence  in  an  army,  disengaged  and  concen- 
trated, he  looked  forward  with  sanguine  anticipations 
to  the  issue  of  some  decisive  blow.  The  fertile  plains  Distreee  of 
still  afforded  abundant  sustenance  to  his  troops.  But  the  Romeo*, 
the  Persians  soon  perceived  their  advantage  over  the 
enemy.  They  destroyed  their  harvests  and  pastures ; 
and,  sometimes  in  combined,  sometimes  in  detached 


• On  this  subject  i«,  beside*  Atnmianus,  L/ban.  Oral.  Parent' 
Zoaira.  lib.  lit.  Zonar.  lib.  xiii.  (ire#.  Nax.  in  Ju/hjh  Orut.  ii.  Augus- 
tin. de  t' ted.  ZVi,  lib.  iv.  e.  *29.  Ac.  Gibbon  says  " There  are  not 
wanting  some  specious  and  perhaps  solid  reason*  which  itiiglit  justify 
the  rt-tolulian  of  Julian.  fhe  navigation  of  tbe  Ruphratrs  never 
ascended  above  Babylon,  nor  that  of  the  Tigris  above  Opts.  The  dis- 
tance of  tbe  last-mentioned  city  from  the  Homan  camp  was  not  very 
considerable  ; and  Julian  must  soon  have  renounced  the  vain  and 
impracticable  attempt  of  forcing  upwards  a great  fleet  against  the 
stream  of  a rapid  river,  winch  au  several  places  was  embarrassed  by 
natural  nr  artificial  cataracts.  The  power  ol  sails  ami  oars  was  insuf- 
ficient ; il  became  necessary  to  tow  the  ships  against  the  current  of 
the  riser;  the  strength  of  twenty  thousand  soldiers  was  exhausted  in 
this  tedious  and  senile  labour  ; and  if  the  Homans  continued  lo  march 
along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  they  could  only  expect  to  return  home 
without  achieving  any  enterprise  worthy  of  the  genius  or  forluue  of 
their  leader.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  advisable  lo  advance  into 
the  inland  country,  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  and  magazine*  was  the 
only  measure  which  rould  save  that  valuable  prize  from  tbe  hands  of 
the  numerous  and  active  troops  which  would  suddenly  be  poured  from 
the  gate*  of  Clestpbon.  Had  the  arms  of  Julian  been  victorious,  we 
should  now  admire  tbe  conduct  as  well  as  the  courage  of  a hero  who, 
by  depriving  his  soldier*  of  the  hope*  of  a retreat,  left  them  only  live 
alternative  of  death  or  conquest."  Decline  and  Fa //,  ife,  eh.  xxiv. 

f Ammuu.  lib.  xxiv.  c.7. 
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H,,t0TT*  bodies,  kept  up  a series  of  the  most  harassing  attacks. 
v—l The  Romans  were  soon  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress. 
From  Their  provisions  were  continually  diminishing,  and  the 
horrors  of  famine  menaced  them.  The  gleam  of  distant 
^ * armour  gave  evidence  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy, 

A D against  whom  they  were  unable  to  rush.  Discourage- 

3^3*  ment  fell  upon  them,  which  Julian  tried  every  resource 
to  dispel.  He  ordered  the  Persian  prisoners  to  be 
brought  out  as  a specimen  of  the  adversaries  with  whom 
they  had  to  conteud.  Their  tawny  or  livid  bodies,  na- 
turally lank  and  meagre,  were  now  wasted  to  the  bone 
by  long  abstinence.  **  Behold,"  he  cried,  pointing  with 
contempt  to  the  skeleton  figures  which  stood  before 
them,  “ behold  the  forms  which  your  warriors  take  for 
men — mere  goats — squalid,  deformed,  hideous — and, 
as  experience  has  often  proved,  cowards,  who,  before 
they  close  hands  in  battle,  cast  away  their  arms,  and 
turn  to  flight."*  But  ucither  the  spectacle,  nor  the 
speech,  could  reconcile  the  Romans  to  their  disastrous 
situation.  A Council  was  summoned,  and  long  discus- 
sions ensued.  The  army,  giving  license  to  its  feelings, 
called  loudly  to  be  led  back  by  its  former  route.  But 
the  Emperor  strongly  resisted  the  measure,  and  many 
joined  with  him  to  demonstrate  its  impracticability. 
Almost  every  thing  in  the  immense  plain  before  them 
was  destroyed;  the  few  huts,  which  still  remained,  were 
wholly  deserted  ; snow  and  melted  ice  had  inundated 
all  the  roads,  and  the  swollen  torrents  already  caused 
the  rivers  to  overflow.  It  was  that  season,  moreover,  in 
which  the  oppressive  heal  drew  forth  from  marshy  lands 
clouds  of  insects,  which  in  a manner  darkened  the  sky. 
Indecision  prevailed.  Victims  were  butchered,  and 
their  entrails  consulted ; but  no  guidunce  could  be 
elicited  from  their  appearances.  The  necessity  of  coming 
to  some  conclusion,  rather  than  the  conviction  of  the 
expediency  of  the  scheme,  induced  the  Emperor  to  fix 
upon  proceeding  to  Corduene,  a small  Province,  sub- 
June  1C,  ject  to  the  Romans,  in  the  South  of  Armenia.  The 
army  had  just  begun  to  march,  at  daybreak,  when  a 
dark  volume  of  rising  dust,  the  uuknown  cause  of  which 
gave  rise  to  numerous  conjectures,  made  them  halt. 
They  stood  in  battle  array,  in  a circular  figure,  having 
made  a sort  of  rampart  of  bucklers.  Thus  they  re- 
mained, ignorant  of  the  cause  of  Jltis  cloud  of  dust, 
which  grew  dcuscr  till  the  evening.  Filled  with  anxiety, 
Skirmiihe*.  ibey  passed  the  night,  without  daring  to  close  their 
eyes.  The  first  rays  of  the  morning  discovered  afar 
the  glittering  armour  of  the  King's  forces,  from  which 
they  were  separated  by  a small  river.  They  burned 
to  rush  to  the  conflict;  but  Julian  checked  their  im- 
patience. A sanguinary  encounter,  however,  took 
place  between  the  Roman  and  Persian  scouts,  which 
terminated  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  latter.!  Moving 
forward,  the  army  arrived  at  a place  called  Hucumbra, 
where  they  found,  during  two  days,  more  than  a suffi- 
ciency of  provisions,  and  burned  what  they  were  unable 
to  transport.  The  next  day  the  Persians  made  an  ab- 
rupt attack  on  the  rear-guard,  which  would  have  been 


• Hat  vb  re*  ut  adaretur  oJtnof  md,  let  Primeept,  captrro* 
gran/e*  tuSpt*  naturA,  ut  pern*  tunl  Peru*.  el  made  jam  confectot 
jurat  m medium  due*  : naetroofue  retpinrnt,  M En,"  tmgutl,  “ gua* 
Marl  in  uta  pectora  vtrot  rrtHimaut,  dtff<>rm*t  i/brt*  capellat  et 
Itrirtu,  utgu*  erebri  documnl  event**,  antequom  mam**  ctmferanl, 
abject i*  arm*  aertenter  remet  i*  fugam."  Amreian.  lib.  xxiv.  c.  7. 
A simitar  expedient  »u  tried  by  Ageailau*.  See  ft  march  ns  .tg'td. 

f Amman,  lib.  ui*. 
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easily  destroyed,  had  not  the  cavalry  immediately  per-  Jntianus. 
ceived  and  baffled  their  design. 

At  length  the  Persians  resolved  to  try  the  issue  of  a fiwi 
regular  combat.  Their  immense  army,  commanded  by  *•  D- 
two  sons  of  the  King  and  several  Nobles  of  Persia,  was  SCI- 
drawn  up  in  a place  called  Marcnga.  The  aspect  of  u> 
troops  completely  locked  in  iron  armour,  admirably  ** 
adjusted  to  their  limbs ; their  faces  hidden  by  casques, 
shaped  like  human  visages,  which  admitted  but  the  AJaxeaga 
smallest  apertures  for  their  eyes  and  nostrils;  the  spear- 
men, standing  so  immovable  that  they  seem  rivetted  by 
chains  to  the  spot  ;•  near  them  the  archers,  dreaded  for 
their  destructive  skill  in  the  management  of  the  bow ; 
and  next,  the  elephants,  scaring  with  terrible  noise 
the  Roman  horses,  and  mounted  by  riders,  ready 
with  drawn  kuives  to  destroy  the  unwieldy  animals 
the  moment  they  became  unmanageable  ; all,  says  the 
military  narrator,!  presented  a scene  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  view  without  alarm.  Jutian  ranged  bia 
army,  with  its  wings  bent  in  the  form  of  a crescent, 
and,  lest  the  archers  should  throw  it  into  confusion,  he 
advanced,  when  within  reach  of  the  arrows,  with  fthe 
utmost  rapidity  up  to  the  hostile  front.*  The  shock  was 
long  and  bloody.  But  the  Persians,  little  accustomed 
to  close  conflict,  at  length  gave  way,  discharging  in 
their  flight  showers  of  darts,  which  precluded  pursuit 
The  loss  on  their  side  was  far  more  considerable  than 
on  that  of  the  Romans,  who,  fatigued,  but  revived  in 
spirits,  returned  to  their  camp,  there  to  find  a very  dif- 
ferent, but  a more  dreadful,  enemy. 

Want  of  food  was  now  felt  in  a degree  scarcely  Want  of 
tolerable.  Harvest?  ami  pastures  had  been  wasted  by  promiona. 
fire,  and  men  and  calllc  were  ulike  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity.  It  became  necessary  to  distribute  among 
the  lowest  ranks  of  the  army  the  provisions  which  the 
Counts  and  Tribunes  had  destined  for  their  own  use. 

Alive  to  the  state  of  suffering  which  surrounded  him, 
the  Emperor  claimed  no  exemption  from  the  hardships 
and  privations  of  his  subjects.  In  a small  tent,  he  not 
only  contented  himself  with  a scanty  portion  of  the 
coarsest  fare,  but,  forgetful  of  his  own  wants,  shared  his 
humble  repast  with  the  most  indigent. 

One  night,  after  a brief  interval  of  light  and  uneasy  jaQu«t 
sleep,  having  awakened,  according  to  custom,  to  indulge  vision, 
in  literary  composition,  for  even  at  this  critical  season 
the  Soldier  never  dropped  the  character  of  Sage,  while 
his  attention  was  profoundly  absorbed  by  some  Philoso- 
phical subject, — a moment,  it  may  be  remarked,  when 
the  mind  is  most  open  to  superstitious  influences, — ne 
imagined  he  saw  (as  he  related  to  his  friends)  the  same 
Genius  of  the  Empire,  whom  he  declared  to  have  ap- 
peared to  him  previously  to  his  assumption  of  the  tide  of 
j{upviius.§  The  phantom  was  now  changed.  Its  head 

* Part  rant  it  dimiratum  * taint  immabHu,  ut  retinaeufit  etreit 
fiy.m  ejutimarew.  Id.  lib.  aav  c.  1. 

! Amoiiaa.  lib.  sir.  c.  1.  They  imitated  the  speedy  manner  of 
killing  them  followed  by  Hasdruhal,  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  and 
thus,  described  by  CUy  j KirpHnntt  pluret  ab  tpnt  rtetarrbut, 
tfuam  ab  tuate  xnlerftdx.  Fabnte  tcatprmm  rum  maifra  hubebant : ut, 
ir<ii  nrvtre  bet  lute  ac  mere  in  ruot  c*rper*ml , maguter  inter  aure t 
poufum  i p*A  m rompage,  gm I jungitur  eaptli  cernx,  guanto  maxtmo 
puterat  trfu  adtgebaf.  Fa  cc/errtmm  mi  mart*  tn  tant.T  main 
belt aw  mventa  era/,  mbi  regendt  tpem  mcittrt ; pnmutgue  td  Hat’ 
drubal  inelitu  -at.  (lib.  ax. ii.  e.  49.) 

1 /Unfit  canntahu*  ttgn*  tpiculorum  impetum  fregit  The 
m»  e manoMivra  had  been  adopted  by  Miltiadrs  at  the  battle  of 
Maiathon.  (.Herod,  lib.  »i.  e.  112.)  So  aJw  Veatiiliai  against  the 
!V  hi  an*.  (Proa  tin.  lib.  it.  c.  2.) 

$ Sec  above,  p,  189. 
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and  its  horn  of  abundance  were  covered  with  a veil,  and 
it  retired  with  an  air  of  melancholy  from  the  Imperial 
pavilion.4  Recovering  from  a momentary  impression  of 
amazement,  he  arose,  und  offered  to  Heaven  his  midnight 
sacrifice  to  avert  the  impending  misfortune.  While  per- 
forming this  rite,  he  beheld  a furrow  of  light,  which, 
like  a falling  meteor,  traversed  the  air  and  vanished. 
His  excited  imagination,  gathering  the  most  sinister 
presages  from  this  phenomenon,  viewed  in  it  the  me- 
nacing constellation  of  Mars.f  Before  dawn,  Julian,  in 
the  greatest  haste,  sent  for  the  Tuscan  haruspice*.  who, 
having  declared  that  the  fatal  sign  had  warned  him 
against  undertaking  any  enterprise,  conjured  him,  if 
not  to  abandon,  at  least  to  postpone,  his  march.  Heed- 
less of  advice,  which  his  active  temperament  must 
have  found  unpulateable,  and  the  existing  emergency 
might  have  reudered  dangerous,  he  ordered  his  teuis  to 
be  struck  as  soon  as  day  appeared. 

The  Persians,  taught  hy  frequent  disasters  that  they 
were  but  an  unequal  match  with  the  more  practised 
troops  of  the  Romans  in  regular  conflict,  contented 
themselves  with  the  devices  of  stratagem,  in  which  their 
proverbial  subtilty  was  more  likely  to  ensure  them  suc- 
cess. Keeping  to  their  heights,  they  watched  and  fol- 
lowed the  advancing  enemy,  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
any  opportunity  of  successful  annoyance  which  might 
arise. 

Retreat  of  The  Romans  were  moving  onward  in  columns,  which, 
tbeRotnana-  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  were  not  closely 
serried,  hut  still  were  well  protected  in  flank;  and  Julian, 
who  through  unwariness,  or  perhaps  over- confidence, 
remained  unarmed,  was  in  front,  reconnoitring  the 
_ country  through  which  their  march  was  to  be  held, 

tscsed.  when  sudden  information  arrived  that  the  rear  of 
the  army  was  attacked.  On  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
without  stopping  to  put  on  his  armour,  he  hastily 
snatched  his  buckler,  and  flew  to  the  scene  of  disorder. 
While  thus  engaged,  he  was  recalled  by  the  embarrass- 
ing intelligence,  that  the  vanguard  was  equally  assailed. 
As  lie  hastened  with  unabated  activity  to  stay  the  evil 
in  all  directions,  a body  of  Persian  cavalry,  sheathed 
in  complete  armour,  poured  upon  the  centre,  and 
stretching  themselves  to  the  left  wing,  which  had  begun 
to  bend  hack,  dealt  merciless  havoc  among  the  Roman 
bands,  who  were  unable  to  sustain  the  appalling  noise 
and  onset  of  their  elephants.  But  the  presence  of  their 
great  Commander,  reckless  of  perils,  throwing  himself 
into  the  thickest  ranks,  produced  an  instantaneous  effect 
on  the  infantry,  and  they  rallied  with  a bold  and  suc- 
cessful charge.  The  Emperor,  waving  his  hands,  pointed 
out  the  flying  enemy  to  his  troops,  urged  them  on  with 
an  animating  cry  to  the  pursuit,  and  mingled  with  head- 
long ardour  in  the  fray.  His  guards  admonished  him 
against  exposing  himself  thus  rashly  to  a throng,  mo?t 
formidable  in  flight.  I Just  then  a javelin,  shot  by  some 
unknown  hand,§  grazed  against  his  arm,  and,  entering 
his  side,  remained  fixed  in  his  liver.  After  mangling 
his  fingers  in  useless  efforts  to  tear  out  the  double- 

• Amiuun.  lib.  c.  2. 

+ See  above,  p.  203. 

I Chen  nut  fmr  c'ltatt  eombattre.  Montesquieu,  Q'uuJtxtf  rt 
JHcndrncr  del  Homans.  See  Joodot,  Hut.  de  Juliets,  p.  312- 

$ A rumour  waa  iprred  that  he  had  been  slain  by  the  Romans 
lUemxhei.  ( Ammian.  lib.  nv,  c.  1.)  The  Christum  are  charged, 
without  aay  appearance  of  reason,  as  taring  instigated  h»  amamina- 
lion.  Liban.  Ik  L'lcuceneL  Julian,  rarer,  e.  13,  See  Gibbon,  UeHvte 
nnd  Pall,  tfc.  ch.  xxiv. 
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edged  weapon,  he  fell  from  his  horse,  and  was  carried  Julian., 
by  his  followers  into  the  tent.  No  sooner  was  the 
wound  prohed,  than  gradually  recovering  from  the  pain, 
he  called  for  his  horse  and  arms,  to  return  to  the 
field  and  to  restore  the  courage  of  his  men.  But  his 
strength,  ill  responsive  to  the  mighty  spirit  that  yearned 
for  the  onslaught,  forsook  him,  and,  exhausted  with  loss 
of  blood,  he  found  himself  unable  to  move  his  limbs. 

The  sight  of  Julian,  the  idol  of  the  army,  home  back  The  bunk 
bleeding  to  the  camp,  filled  the  soldiers  with  the  liveliest  terminal** 
emotions  of  grief  mingled  with  revenge.  Striking  doubtfully, 
their  spears  upon  their  bucklers,  they  resolved  to  inflict 
signal  punishment  on  the  authors  of  their  distress. 

Chicflesa, — blinded  with  clouds  of  dust, — oppressed  by 
the  excessive  heat, — they  fought  with  the  frantic  courage 
ot  desperation.  The  Persians,  on  the  other  hand,  slowly 
preceded  by  their  elephants,  which  alarmed  both  men 
and  horses  hy  their  enormous  masses  and  waving  truuks, 
rendered  themselves  utmost  invisible  by  the  dense 
shower*  of  arrows  which  they  discharged.  The  clash 
of  arms,  the  snorting  of  steeds,  and  the  groans  of  the 
wounded,  continued,  says  the  uarrator,*  to  be  heard 
atar,  till  night  put  an  end  to  the  conflict  and  separated 
the  two  parties,  wearied  out  with  fuiigue  and  sated 
with  vengeance.  Fifty  Lords  and  Satraps,  with  two 
principal  Generals  and  a great  number  of  iuferior  rank 
among  the  Persians,  left  dead  on  the  field,  attested  the 
relentless  ferocity  of  the  struggle. 

Credulous  to  the  Iasi,  Julian  did  not  consider  his 
wound  as  mortal,  because,  according  to  his  account, 
it  was  foretold  by  an  Oracle  that  he  would  close  his 
days  in  Phrygia,  which  he  understood  to  mean  the 
Province  of  Asia  Minor,  which  beans  that  name.  But 
on  learning  that  the  spot  on  which  he  lay  was  so  called, 
he  became  sensible  that  all  hopes  of  life  must  be  re- 
signed. 

Hi*  friends  then  assembled  in  his  tent  round  the  Julian**  d.. 
dying  Chieftain,  with  looks  in  which  the  deepest  dejec-  iat  addrew. 
tion  was  impressed.  Julian,  stretched  on  a lion’s  skin, 
his  customary  couch,  alone  betrayed  no  symptom  of 
weakness.  “ The  time  is  arrived,  my  beloved  friends,” 
he  said,  “ when  I am  summoned,  though  at  an  early 
season,  to  depart  from  life.  The  loan,  which  Nature 
rrdemands,  1 return  with  ull  the  cheerfulness  of  a faithful 
debtor,  and  not,  as  some  might  imagine,  with  reluctant 
sorrow.  Taught  by  Philosophy  the  surpassing  excel- 
lence of  the  Soul  over  the  body,  I find  more  reason  to 
rejoice  than  to  repine  at  the  emancipation  of  the  nobler 
from  the  baser  substance.  1 likewise  reflect  that  the 
(tods  have  often  sent  death  as  the  highest  recompense 
of  piety,  i reckon  it  as  a blessing  which  has  prevented 
me  from  fainting  under  the  pressure  of  difficulties,  and 
from  committing  any  actiun  unworthy  of  myself.  I 
have  observed  of  all  pains,  that  as  they  triumph  over  the 
weak  and  impatient,  so  they  yield  to  those  who  resist  them 
with  perseverance  and  courage.  I die  without  remorse, 

1 am  not  stung  with  the  recollection  of  having  fallen 
into  any  heinous  crime,  either  in  the  obscurity  of  early 
life  or  since  the  assumption  of  the  Purple.  1 have  re- 
garded the  Imperial  authority  us  an  emanation  from  the 
(iods,  which  I trust  I have  preserved  puie  and  unsul- 
lied, by  governing  my  People  with  moderation,  and 
avoiding  to  embark  in  war  without  mature  deliberation. 

If  my  efforts  have  not  alwuys  been  successful,  it  is 
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Mutiny,  because  success  is  at  the  disposal  of  a higher  power. 

Convinced  that  the  interest  and  happiness  of  his  snb- 
r«>m  jectn  ought  to  form  the  sole  object  of  a good  Prince, 
A<  D*  I have  always,  aa  you  know,  leaned  to  tranquil  and 

361-  pacific  views,*  and  I have  banished  from  my  con- 
t0  duct  that  licentiousness  which  is  destructive  alike  of  the 
Moral  Principles  and  of  the  prosperity  of  States.  But 
3 3'  whenever  the  Republic,  whom  I venerate  as  a mother, 
has  called  me  to  open  dangers,  I have  encountered  them 
with  the  firmness  of  one  accustomed  to  trample  under 
foot  the  varied  accidents  of  fortune.  1 will  not  conceal 
from  you  that  it  had  been  predicted  to  me  that  I should 
fall  by  a violent  death.  1 offer  thanks  to  the  Ever- 
lasting Deity  that  1 do  nut  terminate  my  days  through 
secret  treason,  or  by  the  protracted  torture  of  disease, 
or  after  the  mauner  of  condemned  criminals, f but 
that  I have  earned  a great  and  glorious  end  in  the 
mid-career  of  brilliant  achievements.  In  the  opinion  of 
all  just  judges,  it  is  equally  pusillanimous  to  long  for 
death  when  it  behoves  us  to  live,  or  to  regret  life  when 
it  is  time  to  die.  My  failing  strength  prevents  me  from 
speakiug  longer.  1 purposely  abstain  from  naming  my 
successor.  My  choice  might  be  erroneous,  and  if  re- 
jected, it  might  perhaps  expose  to  peril  the  person  to 
whom  it  poiuted.  But  as  a faithful  son  of  the  Republic. 
1 hope  she  may  obtain  after  my  death  a virtuous  ruler.”J 
Having  thus  spoken  in  the  most  composed  manner, 
he  ordered  that  his  body  should  be  removed  to  Tarsus 
in  Cilicia,  and  distributed  his  private  property  among 
his  most  intimate  friends.  On  Icarniug  the  death  of 
one  of  these,  Anatolius,  whom  he  had  desired  to  see, 
he  gave  way  to  his  affliction.  Yet  the  same  man  had 
forbidden  lamentations  for  himself,  remarking  to  the 
meluticholy  circle  by  which  he  wus  surrounded,  that  it 


* The  insincerity  of  tin*  insertion  is  obvious.  Lilm u $o munaUtl 
ft  pnrha.  (Amman,  tils,  zxii.) 

♦ Eel  damnatory m fine,  Ftmrent.  A/S.  The  common  reading 
41  dehcatorum"  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  Julian. 

J A*  a specimen  of  the  style  of  Ammiaou*,  the  original  speech  ia 
Subjoined ; Adtentt,  0 torn,  mini'  (thru mh  I cm  pm  e vita  impend* 
lempettreum,  foam  repotcenti  Salunr,  ml  debitor  l/owe  fide i,  rt  d*L- 
torn i txtnllo  : no*,  ut  qmdum  oputoutur,  adfiirtut  (t  me treat  i l‘ki- 
lotophurum  icnlrntui  general!  perdoelut,  quantum  corpore  it/  heat  tor 
ammut.  et  coniempbitu,  quoit  rt  canditn  mr/tor  a detrriore  teeermtur, 
Urtmndnm  tttt  potun,  quim  dulendum.  Mud  quoque  advertent, 
quod  r/uiut  Du  neletfet  qmimtdam  piutimit  mortem  tanqvam  turn- 
mum  prtrtmum  permlvcrunt.  Mu  mu  auiem  ui  mtAi  detatum  op  time 
mo,  me  dfficullatihia  tuccumherem  ardm i,  neve  me  prujictom  unquam 
out  pmtlrmatn  t e Xpert  ut,  qnod  datum  omnei,  ui  intuit  ant  tgnmut, 
Ua  penittmldnu  eedunt.  See  me  getiorum  pan  del,  aut  grar  u fia- 
gitu  reevrdatto  itrurgit,  r el  cum  ui  am  tram  et  unquiet  amandarer, 
vet  port  principal  um  tutceplum : quem  Itmqunm  a cognatmne  ctehium 
defijentem , i emurWii/ifm  (a/  rjrutfffso)  cnutervaui,  et  cim/ia  mode- 
rati  at  regent,  et  extiminulit  rotiombut  hello  in/rrent  rt  repellent: 
tametii  pnnpmtnt  mmut  utihtatque  eimtu/torum  non  uf» que  con- 
eordenl,  q minium  nrptorum  evm/ut  tuprree  nhi  mndicant  potettalet. 
Hepulunt  n mtem,  jutii  rue  finrm  imperii,  ubeduntium  enmmodum  el 
taluiem,  ad  team/uiltmrn  temper,  ul  nattit,  peopenttor  fm,  l, cent i m 
eatnrm  actihui  mat  exterunnant,  rerum  corrupt  rn-rm  et  mo  rum : 
gaudmtqur.  odea  tetmt,  quad,  uhtcunque  me  re/ui  tmperiota  parent 
mmtid'ntUt  perim/it  object!  mpabttca,  tteti  fundatut,  turbturt 
culture  furiutlorum  adtuefaciui.  See  faten  pudrhit,  uitenturum 
me  fern  dud  urn  dtdui  fide  fa  tidied  prtmneule,  Ideaque  trmptlrr- 
mum  tmrrvr  mtuun,  quod  non  eland-  ttinu  madia,  mer  louga  marbo- 
r urn  arpmtate.  vet  Jamnatorum  fine  d»cedo : ted  in  medio  curtu 
fiorentium  glonarum  Aunc  me  mi  ebirum  e mmndo  digrettum.  JZquo 
autem  judtcio,  jmxta  timidut  c*t  rt  tpnavut,  q mi,  cum  non  oportet, 
rnuen  denderat : et  qm  rtfugiot,  rlau  tit  opportunnm.  Had  emu 
hqui  rigore  virnrm  labmle  tiffined.  Super  impervlare  verb  ereando 
enuti  reticen,  me  per  imprudent!  am  dignum  p% , at  cream  : ant  nomina- 
tum,  qurm  Aah,bm  rear,  anlep.tiir,  furutan  .w>o  in  duenmen  ml It  mum 
trmlatn.  C V alnmnnt  auiem  mpuSdictr  /n|f,  opto  bomtm  poll  me 
rrperiri  redorem.  (lib.  ut.  e.  3 ) 


was  but  weak  and  abject  to  grieve  over  a Prince  who  was  Julianm. 
about  to  be  united  to  the  Heavens.*  While  they  strove  ' 

to  stifle  their  emotions,  be  entered  into  a subtle  dispute  f’w,TO 
with  Maximusf  and  Prise  ua,  the  Philosophers,  on  the  A-  ° • 
excellence  of  the  Soul.  But,  as  his  wound  reopened  361. 
atid  the  inflammation  increased,  his  breathing  became  to 
embarrassed.  He  called  for  a draught  of  cold  water,  £ 
and  had  no  sooner  drunk  it,  than,  about  the  middle  of  Hl> 
the  night,  he  expired  without  pain.}  june  26. 

He  was  then  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age. 
having  reigned  seven  years  and  a half  from  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  dignity  of  Cttsar , three  years  since  his  as- 
sumption of  the  title  of  Augu*tu$,  and  one  year,  eight 
months,  and  twenty-one  days  since  he  had  enjoyed  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  supreme  power. 

Thus  perished,  in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  after  a brief  Kemarhv 
but  eventful  reign,  one  of  the  only  Princes  who  appeared 
capable,  by  the  rare  endowments  which  the  vicissitudes 
of  his  checkered  life  developed,  to  call  again  into  ex- 
istence the  ancient  discipline  of  Rome,  and  to  maintain 
the  character  of  the  Empire  on  the  precarious  elevation 
which  it  had  reached.  It  has  been  justly  remarked 
that  his  last  moments  were  a copy  of  the  death  of 
Socrates,  but  without  the  ease  and  uatural  simplicity 
of  the  original.  There  is,  indeed,  in  the  whole  scene 
a certain  self-complacent,  theatrical  air,  not  very  con- 
sonant with  true  greatness.  It  does  not  bear  the 
gentle  character  of  resignation.  It  exhibits  itself  too 
ambitiously  by  a studied  display  of  phrases.  And  the 
visible  effort  to  produce,  as  it  were,  the  striking  and 
the  sublime  of  some  grand  catastrophe,  tends  to  deprive 
the  situation  of  the  essentia)  qualities  of  earnestness  and 
solemnity. 

In  person  Julian  was  of  the  middle  size,  but  of  a robust  Hit  ebarar* 
make,  and  thoroughly  well-proportioned  frame.  His  eyes  l«r. 
were  full  of  tire,  and  his  eyebrows  handsome.  His  hair 
was  peculiarly  smooth;  his  beard  long,  and  terminated 
in  a point.  His  nme  was  straight;  his  mouth  rather 
large,  and  his  under  lip  banging.§  His  neck  short  and 
bent ; his  shoulders  thick  and  broad  ; and  his  counte- 
nance neither  regular  nor  remarkable  for  beauty.|| 

Ills  public  life  was  one  unremitting  struggle  against 
the  degenerate  habits  of  the  Age,  by  the  lata!  influence  of 
which  the  sinews  of  Roman  greatness  were  gradually 
unstrung.  Combining  the  utmost  ability  with  heroic 


• l/umile  me  r«rA>  mdertbmtque  emciHatum  lugen  Prmciprm 
dicent.  (Ammiao.) 

t Thu  Ci  i i-'.njihor.  who  bad  6nt  inspired  Julian  with  umion  for 
Christianity, hail  Writ  invitrd  to  Cood  by  him,  and  received  with  marks 
of  esteem,  which  Lihaniu*  has  praised  highly,  {Oral,  xii.)  but  which 
Ammianu*  thought  below  the  Imperial  dignity.  ( Ammiau.  lib.  ixii.J 
He  was  *o  haughty  as  to  be  less  easy  of  access  than  the  Kmpcrur 
himself.'  Kunap  c.b)  Julian's  “ whole  Couil,'*  says  Dr.  Beotley,  “ in 
a marine.'  toausted  of  Haruspicet,  Stcrifteuli, and  Philosophers.' ’ fie- 
mor  li  on  a late  iMtcaurtr  on  /'ree-thinkinjf.  Comp.  Encyclopedia 

р.  1 IS,  note. 

J The  above  account  rests  on  the  testimony  of  the  honest  and 
well-informed  Aminiauus,  with  which  the  tales  which  a/v  added  by 
Christian  writers  secui  inconsistent.  It  is  pretended,  that  when  Julian 
foil  himself  wcuaded,  imagining  he  saw  Jem*  Christ,  ho  filled  his 
hand  with  Mont),  and  cast  it  Inwards  heart n with  the  blasphemous 
exclamation ! “ Glut  thyself.  Thou  hast  conquered,  Galilaean.  hut  I 
■till  renounce  tbee,!"  Ike.  Theodor,  lib.  in.c  20.  Soxocn.  lih. 

с.  2.  See  the  different  reports  of  his  death  ia  Le  Beau,  Hut.  Ju 
Dot- Empire,  tom.  saL  p.  3>4. 

| luihro  m fen  ore  drmuto,  al.  ebnto.  It  w*»,  probably,  the 
pouting  lip,  hire  that  of  the  Imperial  family  of  Austria.  See  Vaiesius 
and  Wagner,  m to e. 

J!  Atnmixo.  lih.  XXV.  0.  4.  Comp.  Afonjt.  See  also  Gre*.  Nasi* ns. 
in  Julian.  Oral,  ii 
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HISTORY. 


HiMory.  Courage,  he  displayed  the  various  qualifications  of  a 
consummate  military  commander  no  lea?  in  the  conduct 
From  9jepiSi  the  disposition  of  marches,  and  the  rnanagr- 
*'  *’■  ment  of  encampments. than  by  the  skilful nesa  of  his  plans, 
' the  fertility  of  his  evolutions,  and  the  boldness  of  his  al- 
A ° tempts  in  the  field  of  battle.  The  terror  of  his  arms  con- 

363  linked  Jong  after  the  blows  which  they  had  inflicted  were 

past;  and  the  rugged  Tribes,  which  he  hail  quelled  into 
submission,  remained  tranquil  until  his  death.  Possessing 
that  double  art  which  both  inspires  affection  and  enforces 
authority,  he  contrived  to  induce  his  troops,  even 
without  pay,  to  encounter  the  fiercest  adversaries ; and 
he  succeeded  in  leading  on  bands  of  men,  long  accus- 
tomed and  devotedly  attached  to  the  bleak  regions  of 
Gaul,  into  distant  Countries  of  vast  extent,  through 
the  burning  plains  of  Assyria  to  the  very  frontiers  of 
Media.  So  singular,  indeed,  was  the  ascendency  which 
he  had  acquired,  that  the  mere  threat  of  retiring  into 
private  life  was  sufficient,  as  it  were,  to  silence  the  mur- 
murs of  the  discontented.  I lis  well-built  frame,  hard- 
ened by  long  practice,  enabled  him  to  brave  the  severest 
changes  of  climate  and  to  sustain  the  most  harassing 
fatigues.  Requiring  but  little  sleep  or  sustenance,  lie 
divided  the  period  which  others  lost  in  rest,  bctwien 
the  duties  of  personal  vigilance  and  the  pursuits  of 
literary  composition.  Of  the  less  brilliant,  but  far  more 
solid,  qualities  which  constitute  true  greatness,  his  love 
of  justice  and  moderation,  with  a few  disgraceful  excep- 
tions, have  appeared  in  the  course  of  his  History. 
TTie  greater  part  of  his  time,  when  at  Antioch,  was  de- 
voted to  judicial  proceedings.  Though  he  was  apt  during 
Trials  to  put  irrelevant  questions  respecting  the  Sect  to 
which  the  parties  before  the  Court  belonged,  his  de- 
cisions are  said  to  have  been  free  from  the  bias  of  re- 
ligious prejudice.  They  were  generally  marked  by 
precision,  though  sometimes  grounded  rather  on  natural 
equity  than  on  established  Law.  Taught  by  expe- 
rience the  odious  nature  of  calumny,  he  was  slow  to 
attend  to  the  charges  of  informers;  and  he  displayed 
the  most  dignified  contempt  for  points  to  which  weak 
and  unjust  Princes  would  have  attached  considerable 
weight.  He  rejected  accusations,  even  when  directed 
against  men  for  whom  he  eutertaiued  a personal  dislike. 
Vet  the  impartial  Historian  has  stated  as  a circum- 
stance which  hut  ill  accords  with  his  character  for  equity, 
that  in  his  reign,  persons  who  complained  against 
Magistrates,  however  distinguished  might  be  their  own 
privileges,  connections,  and  services,  seldom  obtained 
the  redress  they  deserved,  and  found  themselves  com- 
pelled to  purchase  by  secret  bribes  exemption  from  an- 
noyance. His  chastity,*  a virtue  which  he  considered 
as  shedding  as  fair  a lustre  on  the  mind  as  beauty  con- 
fers on  the  body,  was  not,  even  in  the  ardour  of  youth, 
exposed  to  the  slightest  suspicion  from  his  most  inti- 
mate followers.  When  in  Assyria,  a Country  uo  less 
remarkable  for  the  seductive  beauty  than  for  the  pliant 
morals  of  the  female  sex.f  he  preserved  unimpeached 
the  character  of  Stoical  indifference  by  which  he  was 
distinguished,  and  refused  even  to  venture  c.'»  the  sight 
of  the  fair  captives  whom  the  chances  of  war  had  placed 
in  his  possession.} 


• Msmert.  inPaneggr,  Pet-  Liban.  Ora/.  Parent,  c.  $8.  Nrcole- 
iat  Mtpi  dtetum  l.ynci  BacckgHdi*,  quern  l eg  r bat  jurumd?,  i< i ndf- 
rrntem,  quod  ut  egre vimi  pic  tor  r rnllum  *peria*uui  rflingit,  i la  pniii- 
ci/ia  (y/NU  cimnirgenicm  nlam  erornat.  Ammian,  lib.  ut.  e.  4. 
t Quint.  Curt.  ub.  ».  4cc. 

J Ammian.  lib.  xxiv.  c 4. 


!r  a won!,* had  his  virtues,  flowing  In  a more  natural 
and  equable  course  from  genuine  feeling,  depended  less 
on  the  forced  and  fitlul  suggestions  of  artificial  self- 
schooling;  had  a proper  sense  of  dignity  imparted  the 
minor  attributes  of  grace  to  his  demeanour,  and  true 
magnanimity  enhanced  the  splendour  of  his  exploits,  by 
withdrawing  from  them  all  appcurance  of  vanity  and 
ostentation  ;f  and,  above  all,  had  right  views  of  Religion 
inspired  a more  just  and  benign,  as  well  as  more  ra- 
tional, spirit,  to  his  policy  and  couduct ; his  name, 
uniting  the  military  fame  of  Alexander  with  the  virtuous 
reputation  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  two  objects  of  his 
imitation,;  would  have  shone  among  the  most  illustri- 
ous in  the  annals  of  Hi*tnry.§ 

His  body  was  transported  to  Tarsus,  and  buried  near 
that  city.  His  monument,  rising  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cydnus,  was  regarded  by  the  Pagans  as  a Temple,  and 
bore  engraven  on  it  the  following  simple  distich ; 


lutiuiu* 


361. 

In 

A.  D. 

363. 


Julian,  having  passed  tb*  rapid-rolling  Tigfi«,  lie*  her*. 

H*  ua.tcd  Ike  qualities  of  a good  Prince  and  * brave  warrior  || 


* Thomas,  after  having  diown  the  difference  between  the  character 
of  Julian  end  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  whom  he  affected  to  i.nitate, 
ju«t»v  observes  : *Sme  rsOnnir  I tail  mmp/e,  we  caractere  nr  fclvtl  pa*. 
Sr*  dumun,  irt  act tom  avrnent  dr  fapparnt  et  lembtment  avert  tr  qm'*J 
ttwl  grand.  Sm irtz-le  ; m patiian  pour  la  gk-tre  perce  partna t.  Jl 
/mi  /'ant  MU  theatre  rt  dr*  baTtemen*  tie  mam*.  It  iimhgnr  qu'on  tc * 
ref  ate.  U if  venge,  it  fit  rroi,  pirn i en  hamnte  • feipnl  qurn  prince 
irritr  qui  commanduit  d cent  nulle  komme* ; mini  r / *r  remge.  U 
mart  a la  rrnotnmer  ; it  f npptUe.  U finite  pour  the  J latte  It  real 

fire  tout  a la  fua  Platon , Marc-. -turtle,  et  .dlexandre.  (£mu  a mr 
It*  EJogn,  ch.  as.) 

f Hu  character,  as  drawn  by  Prudent ius,  i*  well  known  t 

Dud  or  /art  un  mu*  armi*  ; 

Condi  tar  et  tegum  ctlrbcmmui ; err  mnnuqmf 
Canta/hr  pat  rue  ; ifd  a on  contnftor  habrnda 
firlipiimit ; amam  teremhim  mttha  the  ilm. 

Verjidtu  tile  Deo,  ietl  mm  et  per/Uu*  Orb *. 

.J pal  krai-  450,  &C. 

Aramianu*  has  thus  candidly  mentioned  bis  defect* : Levtoru  *ngr- 
nil  i rerum  koe  imtitulo  redmim*  temperabat,  emendari  if,  cum 
dev  lard  a frttge  Nwvtf,  permit  ten*,  Junyute  fuiturn  et  udmtalnm  ra,o 
ulentit : prcrangiorum  ecuntahoni  nimitr  dedrfui,  ut  trqniparare  tide- 
retmr  m hde  parte  prindprm  Hadrianum : lupertliliutui  magi*,  qtUim 
taervrum  legthma*  obtervalor,  t manner  at  nne  parnmunui  premie* 
madam  : ut  mttmarrtur,  n rrteriuiet  dr  Partkii,  bore*  gam  dr/uta- 
toi  : Hard  Ulna  umu/u  Cenam,  in  if  arm  id  accepimut  dictum.  Oi 
aims*  Mi)  Mm«»  rf  K aleup.  *A»  eii  umaeni,  ipiTg  itruKipilu.  I'uhji 
plautibui  Icetui,  lamdum  etium  ex  mimmit  rebut  im  temper  am*  adpeli- 
tor,  popu/antatu  cupiditat e cum  vidignil  luqmi  tape  adfretan*,  Ace. 
( lib.  xxv.) 

J Comp.  Julian.  F.p.  ad  Tiemitl. 

\ In  this  account  of  Julian,  beside*  the  original  text  of  Ammianus, 
we  hare  chiefly  followed  the  elegant  Work  of  La  Bleterie,  Vie  de  Juhtn. 
Additional  information  may  be  found  in  Joodot,  Hntotre  de  I'tm- 
pereur  J alien,  2 vol*.  Pari*,  1817.  This  Utter  Work,  though  it  con- 
tains many  just  stricture*  on  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor,  is  for  tbe 
most  part  written  in  a vein  of  declamatory  detraction.  ’Die  author  U 
fond  oi  drawing  a parallel  in  hi*  Notes  betwocn  the  Russian  expedition 
of  Bonaparte  and  die  Parthian  war  of  Julian.  M.  Jondot  ha*  likewise 
given  an  account  of  Julian  in  the  BiograpJue  Umverte'le,  tom.  axii. 
Heyler  mention*  the  following  Work  also  on  the  nubject  of  Julian. 
Utier  den  haner  Jolntntt*  und  arm  Zeita/trr.  Pin  kitlorvcka 
Urmdhie,  ton  A.  Nrander.  l^-ip*.  lid  12. 

||  iotaiasck:  mkta  TirriN  Ar.\m>oN  vsbaat.  kettai* 
AM+OTEPON  BACIALTC  T APAtSOC  KPATEPOCT"  AIXMHTHC. 

Zoaimus. 

Ccdrenu*  up : T»  empta  iviutuiefn  i»  KmemenrnmwiXu 

urn*  IriA  It  it  ■ ieiypr^"  Uiyberik, 

KTAXn  EH*  APnrrOENTl,  Air  ET4-P11TAO  ItJAIUf 
I1EFCIAOC  EK  TAIMC  ATEAETTKTO  Kill  EPHl 
KINHCAC  C TP  ATI  AS,  TOAE  IOTAIANOC  AAXE  CHMA, 
AMAOTtPOS  BACIAETC  T ATAOOC  KPATEPOCT  AIXMHTHC. 
See  biodeiibrog.  not-  in  Amm.  Marcell.  bb.  ia*.  c.  1U. 
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History.  The  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy  may  be  divided 
into  the  Age  of  Invention,  and  the  Age  of  Illustration  : 
the  one  gave  birth  to  those  earlier  speculations,  in  which, 
amid  all  their  incompleteness,  the  stamp  of  original 
genius  is  of  too  bold  and  brilliant  a cast  to  be  mistaken : 
the  other  was  marked  by  general  attempts  to  explain,  to 
methodise,  to  expand,  or  to  modify  existing  theories. 
In  this  latter  period  arose  the  singular  system,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  combination  of  systems,  which  forms 
the  subject  of  the  present  rapid  sketch. 

Ri«eofEc*  Dogmatism,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  had  pro- 
lecticiam,  duced,  by  a reaction  natural  to  the  human  mind,  its 
opposite  Pyrrhonism.*  But  the  state  of  universal  doubt 
into  which  many  of  the  Philosophers,  who  flourished 
in  the  first  Ages  of  the  Christian  era,  had  been  thrown, 
was  too  unnatural  to  be  long  held  even  in  theory,  much 
less  to  be  practised  in  the  conduct  of  life.  A desire, 
therefore,  was  soon  felt  to  reject  the  most  objectionable, 
and  to  select  the  most  excellent,  doctrines  of  the  various 
Schools,  which  divided  the  Philosophic  world  in  general, 
and  Alexandria,  the  seat  of  motley  disputants  of  all  Coun- 
tries and  characters,  in  particular.  This  amalgamation 
of  dogmas  was  calculated  to  promote  many  objects.  It 
associated  the  traditions  of  the  East  with  the  method  of 
the  Greeks,  and,  as  a consequence  of  this  union.t  the 
Religious  enthusiasm  with  which  the  Oriental  spirit  was 
deeply  imbued,  infused  itself  into  every  part  of  the  new 
Philosophy.  Hence  it  disguised  by  allegorical  ingenuity 
the  deformities  of  Polytheism,  and  borrowed  many  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Christian  Ethics,  which  were  gra- 
dually imparting  a more  elevated  tone  to  the  morals  of 
the  time.  Hence,  too,  it  was  distinguished  by  the  vehe- 
mence with  which,  breaking  beyond  the  limited  range  of 
Reason  into  the  mystical  contemplation  of  abstract  truths, 
it  sought,  in  process  of  time,  supernatural  aid  from  the 
Arts  of  Theurgy.  J In  this  manner  arose  the  School 


a F.ncyct.  Stxt.  Empiricus. 

♦ Cousin.  Cwn  de  fHitt.  de  la  PhUmopk.  tom. ».  J*.  317. 

J M . Degerando  look#  upon  the  School  of  the  new  Platoniat#  as 
dividing  itself  ioto  three  brioche* : the  School  of  Rome,  that  of  Alex- 
andria, that  of  Athene.  le  the  first,  the  chiek  are  PloUnot  and  Per- 
pbyry.  la  (he  second,  Jamblicu*  and  Hierode*.  In  the  third,  Plu- 
tarch and  Syria  ma  j it  is  represented  to  u*  by  Pmcl us,  the  only  une 
well  known  to  es.  Ammonias  Saccas  is  the  common  source.  The 
School  of  fame  has  inis  distinctive  character,  that  it  ia  essentially  a 
"OL.  XI. 


commonly  called  Eclectic,*  and  also,  perhaps  with  more  ptouno* 
propriety,  by  reason  of  its  fundamental  principles,  Neo-  > 
Platonic.  Though  experience  soon  showed  the  difficulty 
of  forming  a consistent  whole  from  materials  often  dis- 
cordant ; and  though  it  naturally  followed,  that  the  diver- 
sity of  tastes  and  feelings  which  had  occasioned  an 
original  difference  of  views  and  schemes,  would  operate 
to  prevent  an  universal  acquiescence  in  the  propriety  of 
subsequent  rejection,  or  selection ; still  ibis  strange 
system,  conversant  with  themes  which  exult  the  mind 
beyond  “ this  dim  spot  which  men  call  Earth,*’  attractive 
too  by  its  Pantheistic  nature  no  less  than  by  its  spiritual 
ecstacies  and  Theurgic  pretensions,  exerted  extraordi- 
nary influence  on  the  course  of  Philosophic  opinions. 

Although  the  habit  of  uniting  parts  of  different 
Philosophical  systems  may  be  traced  to  much  earlier 
times,  and  is  particularly  observable  in  the  writings  of 
Plutarch,  Galen,  and  the  learned  of  a later  period,  the 
first  who  instituted  the  Eclectic  Sect,  at  least  the  first 
who  systematically  introduced  it  into  the  Alexandrian 
School,  is  said  to  have  been  Potamo,  who  appears  to  Potamo. 
have  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  I Id  century.f  His 
Works,  one  of  which  was  a Commentary  on  the  Timteut 
of  Plato,  and  another  a Treatise  entitled  Elementary 
Science,  are  lost ; and  the  very  meagre  account  of 
Diogenes  Laertius  is  wholly  insufficient  to  enable  us 


Philosophical  Eclecticism  > that  it  shows  itself  but  little  tinctured  with 
Oriental  tradition* ; that  it  doe*  not  yet  invoke  the  service*  of  the  An- 
ti rot  Mythology.  The  School  of  Alexandria,  oe  the  contrary,  plunge* 
deeply  Into  mystic  Theology  • it  is  a Syncretism  of  Philosophical  and 
ftalifiou*  opinions.  The  School  of  AlAc**,  be  think*,  hold*  a middle 
Course,  adopting  Paith  as  a sort  of  medium  between  direct  Revelation  and 
Reason,  and  preferring  to  reasrend  to  the  source*  of  Greek  wtidom  : 
Orpheus  ha  iU  hero.  ( Hi U.  Comp,  da  Phil.  tom.  iii.  p.  477. 
note  m.) 

* Aloaost  the  only  Sect  with  which  the  Alexandrian  School  could 
not  coalesce,  was  the  Epicurean,  which  wa*  fundamentally  different 
from  the  Platonic.  It  shrank  from  the  contact  of  a scheme  of  morals 
which  would  degrade  and  deaden  the  feelings  it  wee  it*  aim  to  infuse, 
a*  well  as  from  a system  in  which  Man  is  but 

— *'  the  abandon’d  orphan  of  blind  chance 
Dropp’d  by  wild  atom  in  disorder'd  dance." 

♦ Suidas  place*  Potamo  in  the  Age  of  Augustus.  But  Diogenes 
Laertius,  who  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the  (lid  century,  says  that 
Potamo  founded  the  Eclectic  Sect,  ihlym,  “a  little  before.” 
Degeraudo  thinks  it  probable  that  the  Potamo  mentioned  by  Porphrry 
is  a different  person.  {Hut.  Camp. dm  Spat.  Phd.  tern.  m.  p.  lit  ) 
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lo  judge  of  hit  method  of  reatoning4  which  probably 
was  not  attended  with  distinguished  success,  but  it  ap- 
pears not  from  it  that  he  made  Platonism  the  basis  of 
his  new  scheme. 

The  first  Philoaopher  of  impor’ance  who  attempted 
a regular  combination  of  the  various  elements  of  the 
different  Schools,  especially  the  Platonic,  was  Ammo- 
nius,  surnamed  Saccas,  who  lived  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Hid  century.  According  to  Porphyry,  he 
passed  from  Christianity,  in  which  he  had  been  educated, 
to  Paganism  : according  to  Eusebius  he  was  converted 
from  Paganism  to  Christianity.  The  contradiction  may 
perhaps  be  correctly  solved  by  supposing  that  the  latter 
alludes  to  another  Ammonius,  who  wrote  a Harmony 
of  the  Gospels.  From  a fragment  of  Hierocles,  pre- 
served by  Photius,  it  appears  that  Ammonius  Saccas, 
disgusted  with  the  scandal  brought  upon  Philosophy 
by  the  acrimonious  disputes  which  existed  among  the 
Platonists,  Aristotelians,  and  others,  and  which  had 
even  led  them  to  corrupt  the  writings  of  their  great 
masters,  attempted,  by  the  rejection  of  certain  super- 
fluous parts,  to  demonstrate  that,  in  the  main,  the  doc- 
trines of  Plato  were  in  harmony  with  those  of  Aristotle. 
He  had  some  eminent  disciples,  in  which  number  are 
reckoned  Herennius,  Origen,  Longinus,  and  Plotinus. 

Of  Herennius,  nothing  is  known.  Origen  is,  probably, 
not  the  seme  who  acquired  so  distinguished  a name  in 
Ecclesiastical  History. 

Dionysius  Longinus,  t a native  of  Emesa,  in  Syria,  is 
known  to  posterity,  not  in  consequence  of  his  Philoso- 
phical opinions,  of  which  we  have  scarcely  any  extant 
memorials,  but  through  his  celebrated  Work  On  the  Sub- 
lime; which,  occasionally  fired  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
which  the  finished  models  of  better  days  would  naturally 
excite  in  a high  and  noble  spirit,  continues  to  charm 
and  to  instruct  the  great  educated  mass,  while  the 
barren  speculations  of  his  Platonic  contemporary,  who 
refused  to  concede  to  him  the  title  of  Philosopher,}  are 
confined  to  the  closets  of  a few  learned  and  meditative 
men. 

His  private  history,  too,  is  of  a nature  which  in- 
terests our  common  feelings  in  a high  degree.  After 
having  studied  under  the  most  distinguished  masters, 
and  visited  the  most  noted  seats  of  literature,  and 
acquired  so  extensive  a fame  by  the  profundity  of  his 
erudition,  as  to  be  called  the  Living  Library,  he  fell  a 
victim  to  the  fury  of  the  Romun  soldiery,  at  thedownfal, 
and.  perhaps,  by  the  ingratitude,  of  Zenobia,  Queen  of 
Palmyra,  whom  he  had  assisted  by  his  instructions  and 
defended  by  his  counsels.  From  the  slight  shreds  still 
remaining  of*  his  Philosophical  Works,  it  is  gratifying  to 
perceive  that  he  rejected  the  sophistical  hypotheses, 
which  had  transferred  the  properties  of  Matter  to  the 
operations  of  Spirit,  and  had  resolved  all  mental  pheno- 
mena into  tiie  effects  of  mere  Mechanical  action. 

But,  undoubtedly,  in  Philosophical  History,  the  most  ce- 
lebrated follower  of  Ammonius  was  Plotinus,  from  whom, 
as  having  completed  the  Eclectic  system,  that  School 
afterwards  took  its  name.  He  was  born  at  Lycopolis, 


* See,  however,  Diderot,  (Emirrt,  lorn.  it  pt.  i.  p.  402.  See,  al«o, 
Glaxhnsr,  Dincrl,  4x  Potamen  A/exundrim  Pkilmtfdni.  Lcij>*. 
1745.  m 4tn, 

t (-’ailed  Caacius  Loacinua  in  Phot.  Lex.  c.  See  al*o  Suid. 

».  A tyyitwt.  In  a receut  Treatise,  entitled  Remark * on  the  nppa ted 
Zhintynui  Ixmgmtu,  the  author  attempt#  to  show  that  the  Work  On 
the  Smblimt  wi*  written  in  thn  Augustan  Age. 

1 l AayyTrei,  fJunfn  ft  tilyw.  * 


in  Egypt,*  in  the  year  205.  His  family  is  not  known,  and  Plotinus, 
the  events  of  his  early  life  are  involved  in  obscurity.  After  w 
having  finished  his  Grammatical  studies  at  Alexandria, 
in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  hefelt  anxious  to  attend  Philoso- 
phical Lectures,  but  the  mixture  of  collateral  knowledge 
on  literary  subjects,  which  entered  into  their  composition, 
dissatisfied  and  saddened  his  mind, which  yearned  for  pure 
Metaphysical  speculations.  The  method  of  Ammonius  was 
far  more  congenial  to  his  turn  for  mysticism  ; and  the  in- 
stant he  heard  that  Philosopher,  he  declared  that  he  was 
the  man  whom  he  sought,  and  he  continued  to  receive 
his  instructions  eleven  years.  The  praises  which  this  pre- 
ceptor had  lavished  on  the  transcendental  wisdom  of  the 
Magi  and  Brahmins,  filled  him  with  an  ardent  desire  of 
visiting  the  East ; and  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  gratifying  it  which  was  presented  by  the  expedi-  a.  d. 
tion  of  Gordian  against  (he  Persians.  But,  in  conse-  *243. 
qucnce  of  the  disastrous  death  of  that  Emperor,  he 
was  forced  to  save  himself  by  flight  to  Antioch,  whence 
he  proceeded  to  Rome.  Here  he  observed  for  some 
time  the  secrecy  which  Ammonius  had  enjoined  respect- 
ing the  esoteric  portion  of  his  lessons  ; but,  on  learning 
that  it  had  been  violated  by  his  fellow-pupils,  Herennius 
and  Origen,  be  considered  himself  released  from  all 
scruples  on  the  subject.  His  Lectures,  during  ten  years, 
were  only  orally  delivered  ; but  afterwards  he  committed 
parts  of  his  precepts  to  writing,  and  communicated  them 
to  persons  whose  judgment  he  respected.  At  length 
the  accession  of  Porphyry  to  the  number  of  his  disci- 
ples, induced  him  to  write  some  Works,  in  order  to 
explain  with  greater  accuracy  the  difficulties  which 
occasionally  arose.  Duriug  the  six  years  that  Porphyry 
studied  under  him,  he  wrote  four  and  twenty  Books ; 
before  that  disciple’s  arrival,  he  composed  twenty-one; 
and  nfter  his  departure,  nine.  The  different  ages  at 
which  they  were  written  have  been,  perhaps  fancifully, 
marked  by  the  different  Style  of  these  several  parts — be- 
fore it  reached,  when  it  fully  possessed,  and  after  it  had 
passed  its  mature  strength.  His  mind  was  trained  to 
the  difficult  task  of  going  through  the  plan  or  composition 
of  a whole  Work  with  so  much  accuracy,  that  his  sen- 
tences, when  delivered,  required  no  alteration,  and  ca- 
sual interruptions  were  not  known  to  disturb  the  thread 
of  his  meditations.  To  the  badness  of  his  hand-writing, 
the  incorrectness  of  his  orthography,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  neglect  of  revision  on  his  part,  may  perhaps  be 
ascribed  in  some  degree  the  confusion  which  is  still 
complained  of  in  his  Works,  notwithstanding  the  correc- 
tions of  Porphyry. 

Though  the  Lectures  of  Plotinus  were  of  too  abstruse 
a nature  to  become  very  popular,  they  were  attended 
by  Romans  of  Senatorian  rank,  and  proved  sufficiently 
powerful  to  induce  some  to  resign  their  magisterial 
duties  in  order  to  indulge  in  a Philosophic  life.  So  deep 
was  the  respect  which  was  entertained  for  his  integrity, 
that  numerous  lawsuits  were  referred  to  his  arbitration, 
and  many  persons  on  their  death-beds  intrusted  him 
with  the  guardianship  of  their  children.  The  Emperor 


* Eunap.  in  Plolin.  Plotinus  himself  would  not  tell  live  place  of 
hi*  birth,  or  hi*  family.  On  the  same  principle — contempt  for  his 
body— he  refused  to  hate  hi*  picture  painted.  A*  if  forsooth  it  were 
not  enough,"  he  said  to  Ameliue,  ” to  cany  the  image,  in  which  Nature 
has  enclosed  u* ; you  think  we  should  Iran  unit  to  posterity,  a*  a 
sight  worthy  of  its  retention,  the  image  of  an  image  !’*  And  from  the 
same  cause,  perhaps,  he  observed  crest  abstemiousness,  avoiding  the 
fleih  even  of  tame  animals,  and  abstaining  from  balha.  (Porphyr. » 
P/oflk) 
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Gatlienu*  and  the  Empress  Salnnina  paid  him  market! 
regard  ; and  it  is  attributed  to  the  opposition  of  malevo- 
lent courtiers,  that  he  was  unsuccessful  in  his  plan  to 
have  a city  in  Campania  rebuilt,  to  be  peopled  by  Philo- 
sophers, and  governed  by  the  laws  of  Plato's  ideal  Com- 
monwealth. Various  illnesses  and  infirmities,  occasioned 
perhaps  by  his  neglect  of  his  health,  filled  with  pain  his 
latter  days.  When  he  felt  hi*  end  drawing  nigh,  he 
said,  in  the  language  of  his  Philosophy,  14  l strive  to 
return  the  Divine  Principle  within  me  to  the  Divine 
Being  who  animates  the  Universe.’*  He  died  in  the 
year  270,  in  his  sixty-sixth  year.* 

Longinus  acknowledged  that  he  could  not  understand 
many  of  the  subjects  treated  of  by  Plotinus,  but  that  he 
loved  beyond  measure  and  venerated  his  manner  of 
writing,  the  variety  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  Philoso- 
phical arrangement  of  his  question*,  t His  mind,  natu- 
rally ardent  and  enthusiastic,  appear*  to  have  been  deeply 
tinged  with  fanaticism  ; and  his  ecstatic  contemplations, 
or  pretended  visions  of  the  Supreme  Being,  bear  a re- 
semblance to  the  wild  extravagances  of  modem  mystic*. 
To  express  the  most  profound  contempt  for  the  cor- 
poreal prison  in  which  the  Soul,  an  emanation  from  the 
Divine  Nature,  is  confined,  and  to  aspire  by  a high  degree 
of  mental  elevation  and  illumination  to  an  union  with  the 
God  who  fills  the  Universe,  seem*  not  to  have  been 
entirely  peculiar  to  the  latter  Platon ists.  44  In  all  Ages,” 
as  Locke  remarks,  “ men,  in  whom  melancholy  has 
mixed  with  devotion,  or  whose  conceit  of  themselves 
ha*  raised  them  into  an  opinion  of  a greater  familiarity 
with  God,  and  a nearer  admittance  to  His  favour  than  is 
afforded  to  others,  have  often  flattered  themselves  with 
a persuasion  of  an  immediate  intercourse  with  the 
Deity,  and  frequent  communications  from  the  Divine 
Spirit.”} 

The  Ptotinian  school  was  propagated  by  many  eminent 
men.  Amelius,  (whose  true  name  was  Gentilianus)  a 
Tuscan,  in  the  year  246,  embraced  the  principles,  and 
drew  up  in  writing  some  of  the  instructions  of  Plotinus. 
O ie  of  the  books  which  he  wrote  was  to  show  the  differ- 
ence between  the  doctrine  of  Numenius  and  that  of  Plo- 
tinus, in  answer  to  the  accusation  brought  against  the 
latter  of  having  borrowed  from  the  former.  But  the 
most  distinguished  of  its  members  was  Porphyry.§  (or 


• ♦*#*«  ei  t>  AZt*  itmytn  v»  if  vy  t««t,  lu**.— 

(Porphyr.  Fit.  P/otin.)  The  Lfe  of  Plotinus  by  Porphyry  gives  an 
account  of  his  Familiar  Spirit,  ami  represents  him  as  possessed  of 
miraculous  powers.  See  Ba)  le,  Did.  Hitt. 

4 Ap.  Porphvr.  Fit.  P/otin.  Tim  only  Latin  translation  of  Plotinus 
is  that  ot  Mirsil.  Ficinus.  The  Aral  Greek  and  Latin  edition  h Uial 
of  P.  Pern*.  (1580  ) A complete  critical  edition  of  hi*  Works, 
which  is  much  wanted,  has  been  undertaken  by  the  learned  Fred. 
Creuter.  Professor  at  Heidelburf,  wbo  has  already  publish*!  an 
edition  of  the  book  De  Pulctkrv,  with  a revised  translation,  notes, 
aad  a commentary. 

f Etsay  on  the  Hitman  Undemanding , bunk  ie.  c.  19. 

4 St.  Jerome  calls  him  Batanevies.  CV  mot  a fort  toumcntl  Ut 
interpreteo.  S' agit-%1  de  Bctrn  on  B m m rn  Palestine,  eomme  ie 
suppose  Barom au  f Fa»t-it  Voir  dans  Bnlaniole  one  alteration  tie 
Hdvtuieni,  Bithymm  ; r.ai  de  IUfa<«ri{,  tee  tern  t ; on  de 
eur,eux.  ufTatrt ; on  de  B vramemi , mangeur  d herbes,  teton  le  regime 
de  Pythagore,  on  bienf  equivalent  de  nomesa  Bsttus,  el  d expression 
de  In  tmiudogie.  de  tn  prdixitc  rrprrtchve  quetoue-fou  d Porphore  f 
JVi  cHle  demurs  h gjeilhtse,  propose  e par  GundUmg,  fti  let  pricvdrntes 
imagine  et  par  Strmund,  Hot  item  us,  Tanneyui  Lefebvre,  Neumann,  ife, 
me  mm*  tembient  tors  ptausMe* ; H moms  trouverions  use  explica- 
tion pint  immediate  dn  terme  employe  par  Saint  Jerome,  dan*  ce 
yne  dit  Etienne  de  Bysance,  dim  tourg  dr  Syne,  appeil  Bat  an  w,  et 
people  dune  Cotinre  Tfrtrnme  ,•  it  te  p.u emit  que.  Me  en  ce  lieu, 
Porpkyre  tut  pris,  pour  te  rthausser,  <v  Nam  de  Tyrien,  et  que 
Sami  Jerome  feat  replace  dan*  ami  boutg  natal.  {Bry.  Untw.  Art. 
Porpkyi  e.) 


in  Syrian,  Malchu*,)  a Tyrian,  born  in  the  year  233.  in  Plotinus, 
the  reign  of  Alexander  Severn*.  His  early  education  v-*— ' 

was  first  directed  by  a Christian  preceptor,  Origen, 
and  afterwards  in  Athens  by  Longinus,  to  which  latter 
Philosopher  we  may,  perhaps,  in  a great  measure  ascribe 
the  elegance  of  hi*  style,  the  extent  of  his  learning,*  and 
his  adoption  of  the  opinions  of  Plotinus,  of  whom  we 
find  him  a disciple  in  Rome,  about  bis  thirtieth  year. 

His  attainment*  recommended  him  to  the  especial  fa- 
vour of  his  master,  whose  tenets  he  defended  and  ex- 
plained, and  whose  writings  he  revised  and  corrected. 

The  morbid  turn  of  mind,  in  which  he  indulged,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  circumstance  which  he  relates,  that  Plo- 
tinus deterred  him  from  a resolution  which  he  had  taken, 
in  his  thirty-sixth  year,  of  releasing  himself  from  the 
burthen  of  life.  After  the  death  of  Plotinus,  Porphyry, 
who  had  passed  from  Rome  to  Sicily,  appeared  as  one 
of  the  most  determined  and  formidable  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity, against  which  he  wrote  fifteen  different  Treatises, 
of  which,  as  they  were  destroyed  by  the  Emperor  Theo- 
dosius, we  have  extant  only  such  fragments  as  remain 
in  Ecclesiastical  writers  He  was  attacked  with  great 
zeal,  particularly  by  Methodius,  Apollinaris,  and  Euse- 
bius. On  his  return  to  Rome,  Porphyry  publicly  taught 
the  tenets  of  his  master,  and  pretended  to  have  received 
Divine  communications,  with  a confidence  which  is  only 
to  be  ascribed  to  enlhusiastical  illusion,  not  unaccom- 
panied, perhaps,  with  imposture.  He  died  about  the 
year  304,  towards  the  end  of  Dioclesian's  reign. f 
The  most  distinguished  disciple  of  Porphyry  was 


• His  learning  wu  acknowledged.  Doctimmus  philunph/rum 
P.irphyrtut,  qnameis  ('hriitianorutn  acerrimus  utimicMS.  (S-  August. 
de  Cm.  Dei,  xix.  22.  Comp.  Euaeb.  Prwp.  Evany.  V,  14,  &e.) 

f The  lilt  of  Porphyry  was  written  by  Kunapins,  and,  in  modern 
times,  by  Luca*  IfoUtemiu,  in  his  edition  of  Porphyry's  Life  of  Py- 
thagoras. Of  the  Works  of  Porphyry,  (many  of  which  arc  loat,)  hi* 
T restive  Dr  AbstinmtiA  ah  Esu  Animahum  ; De  f \td  Pylkagvree  ; 
Sentential  ad  lnteli,<fibdia  do  rente* ; De  Anlro  .V ymphurom,  with 
a fragment  De  Styge,  found  in  Htnbieux,  were  printed  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  |655,  8vo.  with  a Latin  version.  Tbe  tjfe  of  Pythagoras 
(of  which  the  beginning  and  end  are  wanting!  was  published  under  the 
name  of  Malchus,  by  Conrad  KiUrnhusiu*.  in  1610;  by  J.  Donat  ua, 
in  1629;  and  by  Lucas  HoUlcains,  in  1630.  It  was  a/trrwards  pub- 
lished by  Roster,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1707,  and  also  by  M.  Theopb. 
Keiaaliag,  together  with  that  written  hyjambbcu*.  The  Treatise  On 
Abstinence  from  the  Ffeth  of  Antmah,  is  on*  of  the  beat  Works  of 
Porphyry : he  endeavours  to  prove  that  animal  food  is  to  be  avoided, 
at  least  by  those  wbo  aspire  to  a perfect  life,  as  soliciting  too  strongly 
the  senses  ; be  treats  of  ibe  origin  and  object  of  sacrifice*,  to  answer 
tbe  objection  drawn  from  tbe  immolation  of  animals;  be  maintains 
that  animals  are  gifted  with  reason,  and  entitled  to  the  same  justice 
which  is  exercised  by  men  one  to  another ; and  lastly  he  collects 
authorities,  drawn  from  the  examples  of  persons  and  nations  famed 
for  wisdom,  in  favour  of  Iris  reasoning,  and  concludes  by  an  exhorta- 
tion to  purity.  (See  the  Abbe  Rtcard.  Qiwvret  Morale t de  Pint  argue, 
tom.  xiii.  SchiieU,  Hut.  de  la  Littfmture  Grmpte,  tom.  v.)  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  J.  de  Kturur,  (Utrecht,  1767,  in  4to.)  It  has 
been  joined  in  one  volume  to  the  edition  of  the  Work  On  the  Cant  of 
the  XympJb,  which  had  been  published  in  1765,bvR  M.  VanGocn*. 
Tlie  Hrwenrvhet  or  Quctl**ni  reipechng  Homer, {' Opm^md  {rev* era,) 
which  belonged  to  a large  Work  on  the  i/r«u.  were  published  by  J.  Las- 
cari-,  at  Rome,  in  1518  ; by  Aod.  d'Avola.  in  1521  t by  J.  tiedoul,  in 
1539;  and  areio  be  found  in  the  editions  of  Homer  by  J.  Canierarius 
aoJ\ti<vilus(Bhsle,  1541, 1543,  aad  1 551)  and  J.  Barnes,  (Cambridge, 
1714.)  Ilia  Work  On  Proaody  was  published  by  ViUoisoe,  (Anecduta 
Grtrm,  vol.  ii.  p.  103.)  The  piece  IlagJ  ri<  in  Xtyimt  g,x*e*fim,  Om 
Philotaphy  according  to  the  Oracle*,  and  bn  Letter  to  Marietta,  bis 
wife,  were  first  published  by  Nl,  Ang.  Mai  as,  (Milan,  1616,  in  8*o.) 
aad  have  been  reprinted  with  critical  remarks  in  tbe  Ooonuc  Collec- 
tion of  J.C.  Orelli,  vol.  i.  Sec  also  some  remarks  on  the  Letter  to 
Marcella  by  Raoul-Rocbctte  in  the  Journal  dei  Savons,  Atnl,  i8I7. 
For  an  account  of  hia  other  extant  Works,  and  his  Treatise  on  the 
Categories  of  Aristotle,  Ac.,  see  Fabricius,  Hist.  Grmc.}  Scboell, 
De  to  Lut.  Greet/,  tom.  v, ; and  bis  Life  by  M.  Dauuou  in  the  Bug. 
Unit.  tom.  xxKv. 
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Hfctary.  Jamblicutt,  of  Chalcia,  in  Caeio-Syria.  He  taught*  the 
' Plotinmn  theories,  if  with  less  eloquence  and  learning, 
J»taLlio]«.  with  even  greater  celebrity  and  success.  Not  content 
with  the  aim  of  his  enthusiastic  predecessor  to  elevate 
the  mind  to  an  ecstatic  intuition  of  the  Divinity,  he 
laid  claim  to  Theurgic  powers,  pretending  by  certain 
forms  and  ceremonies  to  call  down  and  command  the 
assistance  of  supernatural  Beings.  The  fame  of  his 
miracles  was  so  great,  that  he  acquired  the  name  of  Won* 
derful  and  Divine  Teacher.  His  character  seems  to 
us  more  liable  to  the  charge  of  studied  imposture 
than  of  overheated  fanaticism.  But  we  are  aware  how 
unsafe  it  is  to  judge  by  the  cold  rules  of  ordinary  life 
the  conduct  of  such  men  ns  are  born  with  intensely 
ardent  imaginations,  and  with  a sensibility  more  trem* 
blingly  alive  to  the  varied  impulses  of  Nature,  and,  it 
may  be,  not  untinged  with  hypochondriacal  gloom. 

His  writings,  though  they  evince  much  reading  and 
throw  light  on  the  Alexandrian  School,  are  destitute  of 
clearness,  method,  and  origiuality.f 

Though  the  time  and  place  of  the  death  of  Jamkli- 
cus  are  not  known,  it  probably  preceded  that  of  Con- 
stantine. and  may  have  taken  place  about  the  year  363. 
Under  C<».  The  Neo-Platonic  School,  though  widely  spread, 
staotine  and  naturally  suffered  a considerable  diminution  of  influ- 
Conttaa-  ence  from 'the  ascendancy  which  Christianity  had  gained 
tw*.  over  ^ declining  cause  of  Paganism  during  the  reign 
Under  Jm-  of  Constantine  and  Conslantius.  But  on  the  accession 
tin.  of  Julian,  himself  an  enthusiastic  Philosopher,  and 
patron  of  Philosophers,  and  the  consequent  restoration 
of  the  ancient  superstitions  which  it  had  attempted  by 
various  allegorical  refinements  to  preserve,  it  resumed 
its  importance,  and  exercised  with  renewed  lustre  the 
Magical  powers  to  which  it  presumptuously  laid  claim. 
KuMibiut  of  Though  Eusebius  of  Myndus  strove  to  restore  only 
Wyndire,  (he  Platonic  intuitive  contemplation  of  Intelligibies, 
jftdmiaa,  /Edesius  of  Cappadocia,  and  others,  made  numerous 
and  successful  experiments  on  the  credulity  of  their 
followers.  Maximus,  Prise  us,  and  Chrysanthius  swell 
the  list  of  Philosophers,  to  whom  the  zealous  Emperor 
extended  his  favour  or  his  reverence. 

KuMpius.  Eunapius  of  Sardis,  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  re- 
corded in  his  Lm**,*  still  extant,  the  extravagances  of  a 
School,  to  which  he  was  blindly  devoted  ; and,  towards 
ll'encle*.  the  close  of  the  Vth  century,  Hierocles,§  the  advocate  of 

• Hit  Ant  teacher  had  been  Anatolius  who  presided  in  a Peripa- 
tetic School  at  Alexandria.  There  ia  a fragment  of  Anatolius  still 
extant,  entitled  Of  Sympathies  and  Antipathies,  which  was  published 
with  the  seraioa  and  note*  of  J.  Rendlorf,  by  Fabriciua,  in  the  old 
edition  of  hi*  ttHAoth.  Grmc.  torn,  is  p 29  V 

f There  is  no  entire  collection  of  the  Works  of  JantbJicus.  His  Lift 
of  Pythagoras  was  edited  hv  Thcoph,  Kiewling,  (Lelpa.  1813,  2 vole. 
8*o.)  The  piece  Hyl  «*iW(  fsaJupLmriamt  1 nmytor.  which  con- 
taint  fragments  of  the  old  Pythagorean  Philosophers,  wm  first  pub- 
lished by  VillosBoa,  in  Ids  Anecdata  Grata,  sol,  ii.  p.  168,  aad 
reprinted  by  J.  Q.  Fins.  (Copenhagen,  1790,  in  4to.)  His  commen- 
tary On  Ar»r»ns achutt  Jnstitatrs  of  Arithmetic,  was  published  by  Sam. 
Teimolitw,  in  1667  and  1668,  (2  rob.  4to.)  The  curious  Work 
T«  WtsXsywysue  eir  Afi^newSs  was  printed  at  Paria  (in  1643.  4lo.) 
by  Christ.  Wccfiel.  and  at  Leipzig  in  1817,  8so.  with  notes  by  Fr. 
Ast.  The  Treatise  on  the  Mysteries  of  tht  Egyptians,  which  is  under 
the  name  of  Ahammun  M Te  ster , ascribed  to  Jainblicus,  was  edited  by 
Th.  Gate.  Oxford,  1678,  fol.  Christ.  Meiner*  thinks  it  a not  a 
Work  of  Jamblicus.  It  was  composed  in  order  to  soli*  the  difficulties 
proposed  by  Porphyry,  in  bis  Letter  to  th*  Egyptian  Anefx>.  (Judi- 
cium de  libra  pu  dr  Mystenu  /Egypt,  mtcribtlvr,  ia  Cnma.  Soe. 
Srtmt.  Getting,  to*  ir.)  Hi*  arguments  ere  answered  byTenaemana. 
Stohmua  ha*  preserved  a fragmrul  of  the  Work  of  Jamblicus  On  ikt 
Son!,  and  also  several  parts  of  hi*  Letters. 

J See  the  luhlinn  of  hi*  Works  by  M.  Botssonade,  1807. 
if  This  is  not  the  Hierorlet  of  Bilhyaia,  who  wrote  a Work  against 
Christianity,  which  waa  refuted  t*  Eusebius. 


Eclecticism,  maintained  in  his  Treatise  On  Providence,  Ptntinu*. 
that  the  sentiment*  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  recon- 
citable,  and  followed  the  same  method  in  hie  Commen- 
taries on  the  Golden  Peru*  of  Pythagoras.9 

Although  Alexandria,  where  Pythagorico-Platonic  School  at 
notions  found  warm  admirers,  was  the  cradle  of  the  A,hen*’ 
Eclectic  School,  it  waa  also  established  at  Athens,  in 
which  ancient  seat  of  Learning  the  chair  of  Philosophy 
was  supported,  at  first,  by  Imperial,  and  afterward*  by 
private,  liberality.  There  Plutarch,  the  son  of  Neutoriu*,  Plutarch, 
and  after  him  Syrianua,  the  author  of  a Commentary  on  *‘D0  °*  Ne* 
Aristotle's  Metaphysics,  and  On  the  Rhetoric  of  Henna- 
gem's, t still  remaining,  propagated  the  Alexandrian 
system. 

I’roclus,  a favourite  disciple  of  the  latter  Philosopher,  Proclui. 
holds  a conspicuous  place  in  the  new  School.  He  waa 
born  in  the  year  412  at  Constantinople,  though,  as  his 
parents  had  inhabited  Xamhus  in  Lyr.ia,  where  he 
received  the  first  elements  of  hi*  knowledge,  he  is 
often  called  a Lycian.  After  having  studied  at  Alex- 
andria, and  having  learned  from  Olympiodonis^  to 
blend  together  the  Aristotelian  and  Platonic  doctrines, 
he  visited  Athens,  where,  by  the  successive  instruc- 
tions of  Plutarch,  the  son  of  Ncstoriu*,  and  of  Sy- 
riaiius^  he  wa*  introduced  into  the  mysteries  of  their 
Philosophy.  So  rapid  was  the  progress  which  he  made 
in  these  obscure  pursuits,  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight 
he  had  compose*!,  besides  other  pieces,  his  best  Work,  a 
Commentary ||  on  the  Timteus of  Plalo.%  The  skill  which 
he  acquired  in  the  Theurgic  art,  as  well  as  in  the  mys- 
terious science  of  his  School,  pointed  him  out  as  worthy 
of  filling  the  office  of  public  Professor.  His  Lecture*, 
full  of  dark  mysticism,  harmonized  well  with  the  taste 
of  the  Age,  and  won  him  many  followers.  His  very  cre- 
dulous. or  very  inventive,  biographer  and  successor  Ma- 
rums,**  relates  that  he  prepared  hiin-scll  by  abstinence 
from  animal  food,  by  long  fastings  and  repeated  prayers, 

• The  Arst  edition  of  the  complete  Work*  of  H ierocle*  w published 
is  Greek  and  Latin.  l>v  John  Fraruoa,  Loudon,  1654,  and  1655,  in  two 
parts,  small  8*0.  Tbe  Arst  contain*  the  Holden  JVrvi,  the  Commen- 
tary, and  the  Work  called  Fhcetur,  ('A/ruaj;  lb*  second,  It* 
abridgement  of  th*  Wtrfk  Q*  Pti.eulmct,  with  the  extract  of  Fbolius, 
and  the  fragment*  pre*«n*d  by  Stok*eu».  together  with  lit*  version  of 
Curteriu* ; and  li  e notes  of  Sslturg,  I ilius  Gyraldus.  and  Meric 
Cauuhon.  The  *ect»nd  edition  H that  of  P.  Needham,  Cambridge, 

17(19,  in  8vo.  Rich.  Warren  published  at  litmdoa,  in  >742,  a critical 
edition  of  the  Commentary  only.  For  further  information  see  Scboell, 

Hist.  • if  t»  l Alt-  Greet/,  tom.  vii,  p.  99. 

t Tlie  Greek  text  of  ihe  Cfanmmlary  <m  Aristotle  has  not  yet 
been  published.  Jemmr  Bapotini  hat  published  the  Lriin  lr»n*la- 
tion  of  the  part  which  relates  to  Hooka  lit.,  xiii.,  aad  xiv.  Venice, 

1658,  4to.  The  Commentary  on  Hermoymes  may  be  found  in  the 
Aldine  edition  of  the  Greek  Rhetoricians. 

J This  ia  not  the  tMympioiiuru*  who  wrote  Commrntanrs  on  four 
Dialogues  at  Plato,  the  Pint  Alnbiades,  the  Pkmdo,  thr  Goryuu,  and 
the  Phi  Mum. 

1/  The  following  modest  epitaph  is  a testimony  of  ihe  affect  Kin 
which  Proclu*  fell  tor  his  master  Syrianua  t— 

II(i«a«(  ly*  yiw^nn  Awm  yi*H, «»  hpsdi 
mpmjiir  liWMAiff* 

ttmer  J'  7k  r»u«r«  Ji fur*  rroCe* 

AUi  It  uni  \Jrynf  Ini 

Mar.  Pit.  Prod.  36.  p.  29.  *d.  Roissno. 

| A*  this  Commentary  does  not  extend  to  the  whole  of  the 
Timcux,  it  may  be.  perhaps,  incomplete.  It  contain*  the  Work  of 
Timrnus  the  Loertaa. 

11  See  an  account  of  tbe  life  of  Procius,  and  an  interesting  notice 
of  a manuscript  containing  some  of  his  unpublished  Works  by  51.  de 
Burignv,  in  Hut.  de  rAeadtm.  drs  Inscrip,  tom.  i.  p 139 — 153. 

••  mm*  Work  of  Marinu*  wa*  published  by  Fabnciu*  (Hamburgh, 

1700,  4to.)  ami  afterwards  subjoined  to  the  Hthhuih  Latin.  1703, 

8so.  The' best  edition  is  that  of  Boistonadr,  (l*ips.  1814,  in  8»o.) 
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Hutory.  for  immediate  intercourse  with  the  Divine  Being,  and 
v— that  he  possessed  the  power  of  expelling  diseases,  and 
of  commanding  the  elements.  Proclus  died  of  the 
gout  in  the  year  485. 

His  Works,*  a strange  mass  of  varied  fanaticism, 
discover  marks  of  a rich,  but  unchecked,  fancy,  and  ex- 
tensive. but  misapplied,  learning. 

Marin  u*.  Marinas  chose  as  his  successor  Isidonis,  who  soon 

Isideras.  after  removed  to  Alexandria,  and  left  the  Platonic 
« ouii.  Chair  at  Athens  to  Zenodntus.  The  succession  of 
the  School  at  Athens  ended  with  Damascius  of  Syria, 
Danaaiciu*.  who  suffered  from  the  Persecution  of  the  Emperor  Jus- 
tinian. His  Live*  of  Tsidonu  and  other*,  and  some 
fragments  of  his  Philosophy,  still  remain. 

Hjpatia.  One  of  the  Alexandrian  Philosophers  was  Hypatia,  the 
celebrated  daughter  of  the  able  Mathematician  Theon. 
Her  acquirements,  both  in  Literature  and  in  Science, were 
so  remarkable  as  to  qualify  her  in  an  eminent  degree  to 
become  a public  preceptress  in  the  Plotinian  School. 
In  this  capacity  she  undertook  to  reconcile  Plato  and 
Aristotle  wiih  an  eloquence  which  flowed  from  a highly 
cultivated  genius,  and  which  was  regulated  by  a sober 
judgment.  While  the  gracefulness  of  her  address  and 
lustre  of  her  personal  attractions  were  unobscured  by 
vanity,  the  purity  of  her  character  continued  untainted  by 
suspicion.  Among  the  crowd  who  enjoyed  her  ac- 
quaintance, and  admired  her  talents  and  virtues,  was 
Orestes,  the  Prjefect  of  Alexandria,  who  had  opposed  the 
measures  and  incurred  the  enmity  of  Cyril,  who  filled 
* d.  the  Patriarchal  Chair  in  that  city.  Orestes,  insulted  by 
415.  a body  of  seditious  Monks,  had  put  one  of  their  leaders 
to  death,  and  Cyril  had  buried  him  in  the  church,  and 
caused  his  name  to  be  registered  among  the  Martyrs. 
TTie  partisans  of  the  Bishop  extended  their  resentment 
to  the  unfortunate  Hypatia.  As  she  was  one  day  re- 
turning home  from  the  Schools,  an  infuriated  mob  seized 
her,  drew  her  from  her  chair,  end  dragged  her  to  the 
church  called  Caesarea,  where,  after  having  stripped  off 
her  garments,  they  killed  her.  and,  with  monstrous  bar- 
barity, consigned  her  mangled  limbs  to  the  flames.  Cyril, 
violent  and  haughty,  was  reproached,  perhaps  not  without 
foundation,  as  having  connived  in  this  atrocious  murder  t 

Many  learned  men,  though  not  professed  Philoso- 
phers, embraced  the  new  Platonic  doctrines.  Among 
M a* retail*,  the  most  noted  was  Macrobius,?  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Honorius  and  Theodosius  II.,  and  wrote,  among  other 
books,  A Commentary  on  SHpio't  Dream , a*  described 
by  Cicero , and  Saturnalia,  or  conversations  between  the 
most  eminent  men  of  Rome ; a curious  Work,  full  of 
critical  and  antiquarian  lore,  but  written  without  much 
TUw «ia«.  spirit  or  accuracy,  'niemistius  may  also  he  added,  an 
Orator  whose  honest  eloquence,  which  shines  with  a 
stronger  glare  on  the  darkened  theatre  of  degenerate 
literature,  procured  for  him  the  successive  favours  of 
Conatantius,  J ulian,  Valens,  Grattan,  and  Theodosius.  § 

• For  an  account  of  tbe  editioaa  of  the  various  Work*  of  Proclot, 
see  Scboell,  Lit.  Grttq.  tom.  vii.  M.  V.  Cousin  bat  published  acme 
of  hh  Works,  hitherto  unedited. 

-Some  of  the  Works  of  Proetua  have  h**n  translated  into  Ragliah 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  an  enthusiMtic  Plaion'St. 

* Her  life  vr*»  written  by  the  Abb£  Gouje  t in  tom.  v,  of  Ihe  Aft- 
moire*  dr  Littirotur*  by  Deemolets.  Sac  aho  Enfield’*  Hut.  0/  PM. 
vol.  ii. 

{ The  best  edition  of  Macrobius  is  that  of  Leyden,  (1676,  io  8vo.) 
•nth  the  Variorum  notes.  Them  is  also  a good  edition  published  io 
London,  1694,  in  6vo. 

$ The  best  edition  of  Themistiua  is  that  o'  Harduin.  fol.  Paris, 
1664.  See  particularly  the  ei'ract*  from  his  Harao|ues  or  Pane- 
gyms  io  Thomas,  £<i«i  tmr  ft*  £>-en.  cb.  xni. 


The  Historian,  Ammianus  Marcellious,*  also  speaks  Platini:* 
with  much  respect  of  the  Platonic  Philosophers.  A 
few  passages,  in  which  Ammianus  mentions  Chris-  Amaiismn 
tianitv  in  favourable  terms,t  have  been  adduced  to  prove  **afcellinus 
that  he  was  himself  a Christian.  But  it  ia  surely  one 
thing  to  approve  of  the  morality,  another  to  have  em- 
braced the  doctrines,  of  a Religion  ; it  is  one  thing  to 
contrast  the  intemperate  conduct  of  certain  Christians 
with  the  benevolent  spirit  of  their  professed  principles, 
and  another  to  have  himself  adopted  those  principles.  A 
Jewnotunfrequently  appeals  to  Christian  Charily,  yet  it 
by  no  means  follows  (hat  he  ia  converted.  The  manner  in 
which  he  ascribes  sudden  relief,  in  a moment  of  distress, 
to  sacrifices  offered  in  the  Temple  of  Castor,?  is,  per- 
haps, of  itself  sufficient  to  show  that  the  author  was  a 
Pagan. 

Some,  who  devoted  their  time  chiefly  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  Aristotelian  Philosophy,  may  be,  with  more 
propriety,  considered  in  the  class  of  Peripatetic  Philo- 
sopher*. Such,  for  instance,  were  Olympindorus,  the 
Preceptor  of  Proclus,  and  Simplicius. 

Although  the  exalted  conceptions  of  Plato  had  filled  Character*.! 
the  minds  of  his  later  followers  with  high  and  fervent  Pto*,si*ii 
aspirations,  they  appear  to  have  despaired  of  attaining  r*c'“"e 
to  the  magic  of  hi*  inimitable  style.  The  language  of 
Plotinus,  teeming  with  ideas,  is  yet  confused,  irame- 
thodical,  and  unadorned.  It  is  a task,  therefore,  of 
considerable  difficulty  to  develope  arguments  which  are 
rather  sketched  than  completed,  and  to  present  in  a 
clear  light  the  whole  of  a system,  of  which  the  parts  are 
uot  only,  separately  considered,  obscure,  but,  in  their 
general  relation*,  ill-connected.  The  labours  of  Por- 
phyry, however,  insufficient  as  we  cannot  but  deem 
them,  have  doubtless  prevented  the  confusion  from  being 
still  greater  than  it  is  at  presenL 

Ai  the  request  of  Plotinus,  whose  theories  his  habits  Th*  F.*ne* 
of  intimacy  enabled  him  to  ascertain,  he  distributed  his  ««**'f  Fie- 
Work*  into  Enneade *,  to  which  he  added  some  com-  lmu** 
ments  of  his  own.  This  Work,  one  of  the  most  curious 
of  ancient  monuments,  is  highly  useful  as  an  exposition, 
for  such  it  is,  rather  than  Bn  elementary  view,  of  the 
transcendental  Philosophy  of  his  Age.  We  shall  en- 
deavour to  point  out,  though  in  a very  concise  manner, 
its  most  lending  features. 

Each  of  Ihe  VI  Enneade*  is  composed  of  IX  Books. 

* The  <tyl«  of  AmoiiDiH  u harsh,  inflated,  and  obscure . But  it 
should  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  aisle  not  only  of  • soldier,  hut  of 
x Greek,  who  wrote  in  Latin,  at  a period  when  moat  Historical  Work* 
were  destitute  at  elegance.  He  thn*  concludes  hU  History:  Hire 
ut  tmia  quondam  et  Uraeua,  d principal*  Ctrtaru  Arrve  rjrvrtw* 
aduujut  Falrmti*  is/m/wi,  pro  virrum  rrphran  metuunl,  opm 1 
venial  cm  pr  n/eirmn  mmquam  (ut  arbttror)  men*  u/enho  mm  cur- 
rumpere  vet  mendaeio.  Seri  bo  nt  rdujua  pot  tore*  relate,  ductrmis 
fiurrntet,  Qm or  id  (*»  fitment  ] oggretmrn*.  prfreudere  lingua*  ad 
maj'irrt  moncot  Ip  to*  Of  the  thirty-one  Books,  into  which  tbe  History 
of  Ammitnua  was  divided,  only  tfie  last  eighteen,  beginning  after  the 
death  of  Magnentius,  in  363,  are  extant : though  full  of  digrauiona, 
they  are  hignly  valuable  for  the  information  they  contain,  and  the 
csndowtkvy  evince.  There  ia  a good  edition  of  Ammianus  with  the 
note*  ofP.  Liadenbrogiaa,  Hen.  and  Hadr.  V*le*iu«,  Jaa.  Gronwius, 

Th.  Keioesius,  and  J.  Augustin.  Wagner,  by  C.  Gottlob.  Aug.  F.rfnrdt, 
in  3 vnla.  8vo.  Lips.  TTie  Iheitonnairr  HiUiayraphique  remark*  : 
it  y a une  traduetmm  Fraofaue  <i  Am  mu#m  Mured hn  domt  jigmort 
te  nofn  dt  f auteur,  die  ret  tm  3 eoh.  in*  12.  rthord  impnmee  a 
Berlin,  pm if  a Lyon  en  1778.  (tom.  iv.  p.  |8.)  The  auit-or  of  the 
tranalatiott  in  question  was  M.  de  Moulioe*,  <a  tio  undertook  it  at  tbe 
request  of  Frederick  II. 

f Especially  because  he  lays  of  George,  tbe  Bishop.  Pra/nman** 
mr  obhtut,  mbit  m*i  jtutum  nmdet  d lame,  ad  ddataru ■»  mum 
feraha  detcuetbnt . (lib.  sail.) 

; Lib.  xix.  c.  10.  , 
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Histo^.  The  1st,  touching  essentially  on  Moral  subjects,  treats, 
s— -v— among  other  points,  of  Man,  of  the  Virtues,  of  Happi- 
ness,  of  Beauty,  of  the  Chief  Good,  of  the  Origin  of  Evils, 
of  the  Emancipation  of  the  Soul  from  the  Body.  The 
I Id,  relating  essentially  to  Physics,  treats,  besides 
other  subjects,  of  the  World,  of  Circular  Motion,  of  the 
Action  of  the  Stars,  of  the  two  kinds  of  Matter.  The 
Hid  treats  of  Destiny,  of  Providence,  of  each  man's 
Demon,  of  Love,  of  Eternity  and  Time,  and  other  Ge- 
neral Considerations  on  the  Laws  of  the  Universe.  The 
IVth  is  on  the  Essence,  the  Nature,  the  Faculties,  and 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul ; its  descent  into  the  Body 
and  its  diversities.  The  Vth  is  on  Intelligence — on  the 
three  principal  Substances,  on  Unity,  on  Ideas,  &c. 
The  Vlth  and  last  ia  a kind  of  recapitulation,  treating 
on  Being,  Unity,  Numbers,  Ideas,  Liberty,  Ac.  The 
VI  Enneads  are  composed  of  three  divisions : the  1st 
contains  the  first  III  Enneads ; the  2d,  the  IVth  and 
Vth  : and  the  3d,  the  Vlth.* 

The  Plotinian  doctrine  has  been  defined  " the  theory 
of  absolute  unity,  perfect  and  primordial,  and  the  gra- 
duated relations  by  which  variety  proceed*." 

The  Triads  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  and  the  doctrines 
of  the  Christians,  probably  suggested  the  idea  of  three 
Principles. 

The  Fir»t  The  First  Principle  is  above  all  things.  From  it  all 
Principle.  things  proceed  ; without  it  nothing  could  be.  It  is 

Absolut*  One.  It  is  simple.  From  it  emanate  motion  and  rest; 

1 ni,y'  but  itself,  having  no  place,  has  neither  motion  nor  rest. 

It  is  infinite,  not  as  matter  is  immense,  but  as  being  one, 
and  as  having  nothing  by  which  it  can  be  limited.  As 
there  can  be  nothing  better  than  that  from  which  all 
things  proceed,  it  is  the  best  of  all  things.  It  is  essen- 
tially good.  It  is  the  source  and  end  of  beauty.  It  is 
free,  but  its  freedom,  and  its  other  attribu’es,  must  not 
be  understood  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  ascribed 
to  other  Beings,  but  in  a manuer  altogether  inexpli- 
cable. 

The  Second  From  this  First  Principle  proreeds  Mind,  or  Intellect, 
Principle.  jta  |jve|y  image.  Jt  proceeds  from  it  without  action 
InnMfencr.  on^  without  will,  without  altering  or  modifying  the 
First  Principle,  even  as  Light  proceeds  from  the  Sun. 
Intelligence  is  at  once  the  object  conceived ; the 
subject  which  conceives;  the  act  of  conceiving:  these 
three  things  are  identical.  It  contemplates  itself  inces- 
santly : this  contemplation  is  its  essence. 

Tie  Third  The  third  Principle,  subordinate  to  the  two  others,  ia 
Principle,  the  Universal  Soul,  the  Principle  of  Life,  subsisting,  as 
The  Soul.  we|j  M Intellect,  of  which  it  is  the  image,  in  the  Divine 
essence.  It  ia  supramundane.  It  is  the  source  of  the 
Principle  which  is  diffused  through  and  animates  the 
world. 

This  procession  is  not  operated  in  time  ; it  is  from  all 
eternity.  The  three  Principles,  though  forming  a hie- 
rarchy in  order  and  dignity,  are  contemporaneous.! 


* The  IXih  Book  of  the  lid  Ensead  it  Against  the  Gnoifiri.  The 
object  of  Plotinus  it  to  refute  the  theory  of  the  two  Principles  and 
that  of  successive  emanations. 

f Brocket  thus  describee  the  Plotinian Triaity.  Plotinus,  he  says, 
taught,  Pnueipium  piwnunw  treat  esse  otranto,  sed  neper  omnia  et  potes- 
tatrm  vatrnam.  nempe  euper-ent ; \Jlvd  mte/lectaa/u  n tee  causam 
«tc,  ft  infinitum  modo  nnyWan  optimum  nit  smJfrnmUmmirm,  pvt- 
cherrimam.  ht.tr  rtmum,  union,  tpmm  ess entiam  } nee  hoe  in  o/iO 
principal  dedweendam,  ted  hoe  proponto  inleUeetumdemde,  9 uc*tve 
prtmo  mteUigit,  m c.jr  air  imam  poet  mm  eotbeanda,  et  ita  tna  ton  tom 
in  tiietnu  prmctpia  pemenda  eut.  Hujut  trout  at  is  centrum  erne 
/mnduitmutn,  hterm  ex  se  sea  ton  ms,  elque  ihimu  modo  generous  ; kmc 
mat  imam  poll  1 tlud,  mentem  e toe,  a Dee  gentium,  i/fi  rero  coker 


Matter  is  considered  merely  as  the  receptacle  of  forms,  Plot  mo*, 
the  basis  of  qualities ; itself  has  neither  figure,  quality, 
magnitude,  nor  place,  and  must,  therefore,  be  defined  Matter.  fitc, 
negatively. 

The  Intelligible  world — unchangeable  and  eternal — 
alone  embraces  true  Essences,  of  which  this  visible 
world  merely  presents  the  appearance.  The  Intelligible 
world,  or  Plenitude  of  Ideas,  rules  over  and  penetrates 
into  all  parts  of  the  Sensible  world  by  the  excellence  and 
energy  of  ita  power. 

Among  celestial  natures  are  different  Orders,  possess- 
ing different  gradations  of  excellence,  Gods,  Demons, 

Genii,  Heroes. 

The  Human  Soul,  derived  from  the  Supramundane 
Soul,  is  in  this  respect  sister,  as  it  were,  to  the  Soul  of 
the  world.  Preexisting  before  its  union  with  the  body, 
from  which  all  its  vices  arise,  it  returns,  after  its  sepa- 
ration, to  the  divine  source  whence  it  emanated.  Here 
below,  the  Soul  is  not  tit  the  body,  as  in  its  place  or  re- 
ceptacle, nor  as  a part  of  a whole,  nor  as  Form  is  united 
with  Matter,  but  it  is  present  to  the  body  as  its  ani- 
mating Principle.  The  Human  Soul  may  unite  itself 
with  the  Divine  Soul,  and  by  this  with  the  Divinity, 
whence  it  derives  all  its  knowledge,  for  the  most  pure 
and  exalted  source  of  knowledge  is  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  Divine  forms.*  The  Soul  perceives  by  means 


rent  cm,  ml  imago  Dei,  at  hex  sotis  ; wtrtieetam  Kune  gene rare 
ammom.  intellect  am  1*1  tem  mm/fa  (nempe  objective)  in  re  habere , 
et  kine  erne  mat  turn  et  mown  ; rjus  avtumcm  ease  \nte Big  entiam, 
ipovM  torn  modo  mattipherm  esse,  el  cmapontom,  nempe  cvmpieeti 
res  rev  era  existentes,  id  tot,  inteUsgdmtin  et  ideas  pro  condstume 
raiurmnm  eemtna/nem  in  mando : iden*  an  I cm  ,* tat  mb  mtetlectu 
i*i"*  dtjfrrre,  red  artam  ton  turn  accedere,  at  mall  a font  m enltbae. 
Afenlem  thvraam  per  idem  in  materiam  agree  mtrtnoecc,  non  tame* 
ear  erne,  at  reram  irratbna/mm,  ted  prtrtianhon  grad*.  In 
eerlo  ineorpnreo  eue  Dear  dapbret  intel/igifnles  et  mttUeetaate* ; 

1 /Am  ident  ate,  hoe  mte/betas  omnet  trlcrna  idemram  eemiemplmttme 
bentoo.  Ammo  mi  mundt  isnw  muodamnm  tmntum  etrr,  ted  et  rvproman- 
don  am.  Veneremgae  dap&cem,  terreetrem  et  cgieHem.  Home  tapro- 
mnmianam  rote  eosmham  ex  cstenlii  rmammtem  rt  eristentem  mmol 
at  mmorem  genemnte  : mb  to  gentrari  animat  retufuae,  her!  ana m 
lofam  ut  abitjae.  Xungaam  fame  I cm  put,  quo  amvertam  non 
ommatam  furrit  / negar  materiam  ■ mquum  mformem  potmsse  exu- 
tore,  A’tn  r*im  carpus  lit,  mmmam  non  fume  pn.gr teeter am  eg 
ivmine,  earn  cam  ambram  mvemret  m fat  remit  mtmdum  fensoe,  tan- 
gaam  trdifriam  speciosam,  mm  separatum  ab  effectors,  at  nee  1 Ui 
lumen  commixtum.  Qmcqaid  at  Ungot  animom.  tie  inde  perfci,  promt 
essentia  an  tour  matura/itrr  er  Aoieat : omatum  am  tree  ex  amour 
pot  estate  ; earn  in  rebus  manimatts  mom  eonsopitam  fa  cere,  sett  tender  e 
m a hud  ; earn  rotare  mmu  a niminii  ad  ana  peer  area  tarn.  Hue 
tie  princtpioram  Inmlctie  /’Minus  tradidif,  gate  cam  CAnthantman 
trimtate  rvn/undenda  A trad  sunt.  ( Inst . Hitt.  Phil.  p.  33A. ) 

* le  this  lyitrin  the  Human  Mind  may  alia  act,  amt  receive  know- 
ledge la  two  ordinary  wave  ; one  by  participating  in  Intelligence  the 
other  by  Form  : in  tba  tint,  being  in  a manner  filled  and  illuminated 
by  Intelligence,  it  feel*  and  ae«a  it  immediately ; in  tbe  other,  it  u»ea 
certain  law*  or  character*  engraven  in  ut,  for  God  hat  imprinted  is 
the  Human  Mind  the  rational  fora*  of  thing*.  But  true  knowledge  is 
that  ia  which  the  thing  known  is  identical  with  tbe  subject  knowing  t 
•itch  ia  that  which  the  Understanding  ha*  of  itself.  ( Enm.  hr.  lib.  viii. 
c.  4.  £w».  ».lib.  iii.  e.  4.  Enm.  iii.  lib.  viii.  Enn.  ri.lib.  i.c.4.)  Tha 
faculties  of  the  Soul  are  of  two  aorta ; one,  directing  then*s*l*es 
above  themselves,  constitute  Reason,  the  other*,  descending  to  tb# 
tower  region*,  form  Sensibility  and  Vegetation.  Reason  is,  ae  it  were, 
intermediate  between  the  Uadrratand'eg  and  the  Santa*,  it  set*  not  by 
means  of  corporeal  organ*,  but  by  the  sola  force  of  Intelligence.  {Enn. 
V.  lib.  ti*.  r.  2.  Enn.  ii.  lib.  i.  C.  7.)  The  Understanding  i*  0*1  er 
passive,  it  receives  not  form*  from  without ; it  is  not  even  passive  ia 
wnMttcn,  ss  some  Philosopher*  suppose.  In  sensation,  it  is  not  mod*, 
find  by  an  impression  reaching  it : on  the  contrary,  it  acts  and  carries 
itself  without  Light  comet  not  from  the  object  Lighted,  but  from  the 
luminous  subject.  (Enn.  iii.  lib.  i,  c.  10.  lib.  ii.  c.  1.  Enn.  <t.  lib.  v. 
c.  6.)  In  vision,  tha  Mind  placa*,  but  at  * distance,  the  object  per- 
re ived,  end  attribute*  to  it  a aiw  wry  different  from  that  of  which  it 
ha*  the  image.  (Sea  Enn.  ir.  lib.  ri.  c.  1,2,  ftc.)  Memory  consist*, 
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Hi-iory.  of  the  First  Principle,  even  as  the  Eye  by  means  of 
Light.  The  vision,  or  intuition  of  God,  the  great 
point  of  perfection  and  felicity,  by  which  the  Mind,  a link 
in  the  chain  of  Intelligence,  ascends,  by  the  various  steps 
of  purification,  to  the  great  Source  of  Life  and  Being, 
— was  the  high  object  of  the  Plotinian  School.  Porphyry 
relates  that  Plotinus  had  four  times  during  his  life  en- 
joyed an  intimate  communication  with  the  Divine  Being, 
arid  that  he  himself  had  attained  that  favour  once.* 
The  liberation  of  the  Soul  from  its  corporeal  prison, 
was  the  end  of  the  new  Platonic  Morals,  to  attain 


which  it  was  to  paw  through  several  degrees  of  Hu- 
man and  Divine  Virtue*.!  The  Human  Virtues  arc 
Physical,  Economical,  and  Political ; they  reJal  e to  the 
care  of  the  body  and  the  duties  of  private  and  public 
life.  The  Divine  Virtues  are  Purgative,  requiring  ab- 
stinence and  mortification ; theoretic,  comprising  the  In- 
tellectual exercise  of  contemplating  Intelligible  natures ; 
and  Tbeurgic,  leading  by  immediate  communications 
with  superior  Beings,  to  obtain  power  over  Demons,  and 
to  attain  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  Divine  Vision. 
Companion  It  is  evident  that  there  is  the  greatest  similarity  be- 
between  the  tween  the  mysticism  of  the  Plotinian  School  ami  that 
ffehortend  ^ QuictisU  in  later  times,  who  regarded  an  intense 
theQuietbu  and  undisturbed  contemplation  of  tlie  Divine  perfec- 
tions as  a means  of  obtaining  an  intimate  union  with 
the  Deity.  Indeed,  it  would  be  no  uninteresting  specu- 
lation to  compare  the  Plotinian  reveries  with  those  of 
the  Hesychasts  and  of  the  Illuminati,  as  well  as  with 
those  of  Molinos,  Malaval,  Mad.  Guyon,  and  Fenelon 
— names  which  show  (and  it  is  the  best  lesson  of 
Charily)  how  often  mistaken,  and  even  dangerous, 
opinions  may  find  admission  into  minds,  to  which  it 
would  be  unjust  to  deny  the  praise  of  amiable  and 
benevolent  and  pious  feelings. 

Difference  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Plotinus  not  merely  ex- 
Letween  the  tended,  but  even  departed  from,  the  doctrines  of  Plato, 
tii ear ie*  of  por  instance,  according  to  Plato,  Matter  is  coetemal 
NoUnM.*1  with  the  Divinity,  to  whom  he  alone  attributes  those 
a * ideas,  of  which  it  imposes  the  forms  on  Matter  ; ac- 

cording to  Plotinus,  all  that  is  real  is  in  the  Divinity, 
emanates  from  it ; Matter  is  only  a Tain  appearance,  a 
mere  negation.  According  to  Plato,  the  object  of  Man 
is  to  draw  near  to  God,  to  endeavour  to  resemble  Him  ; 
according  to  Plotinus,  Man  may  unite,  and,  as  it  were. 


not  m the  preservation  or  trace  of  received  impreeaioiM,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  in  a devdopement  of  the  energy  of  the  Soul,  powerful  in 
proportion  as  thia  energy  i«  intense.  (See  Emm.  iv,  lib.  iv.  C.  9.  fire.) 
( Drgerando,  Hut.  dm  Sj#t.  PhtUu  tom.  iil  e.  SI.) 

* There  are  three  waya  of  elevating  oneeelf  to  the  Firat  Princi- 
ple. Harmony,  Lave,  Wisdom : these  are  expressed  by  Plotinus 
when  he  distinguished  three  stairs,  called  lbs  Musician,  the  Lover, 
(^wvwrir,)  and  the  Philosopher.  Tbs  first  ia  still  placed  in  the  midst 
of  lower  objects,  but  the  admiration  which  ia  raised  within  him  by 
the  Image  of  Beauty  reflected  on  them,  prepares  hit  Soul  for  Truth  : 
the  second  resides  ia  a moie  exalted  sphere  ; he  is  engaged  in  the  k>ve 
of  immaterial  things  : the  third  aoara,  aa  if  borne  on  wiogn,  to  the 
sphere  sublime,  to  the  contemplation  of  Intelligible*  in  their  very  source. 
Plotinua  recommends  therefore,  hia  follow eis  to  prepare  themseUe* 
by  purifications,  by  prayers,  by  exercises,  which  adorn  the  mind  to 
ascend  to  the  Intellectual  world,  to  nourish  themselves  with  the  celes- 
tial food  which  it  contains  ; to  raise  themselves  to  that  height  where 
the  spectacle  become*  identical  with  the  spectator  ; where  the  Mind 
not  merely  sees  itself  in  itself,  but  every  thing  else  ; where  Essence  is 
one  with  Intelligence;  where,  confounded  in  a manner  with  the  Un»> 
irreality  of  Bcingi,  it  embraces  it  eol  aa  being  external,  but  as  be- 
longing to  it.  Emm.  vi.  lib.  vii.  e.  36.  Degerando,  Hut  Comp,  det 
Sj*i.  PM.  tom.  iii.  p.  382. 

t See  the  learned  Dissertation  of  Fabricrno,  Dr  OrwMm  Piriutum, 
remndtim  qua*  Prof  Urn  / auda!  Manama,  ia  his  ProUyomma  to  the 
Life  of  Procins  by  Marinin. 


identify  himself  with  God,  According  to  Plato,  ideas  Flotitue. 
are  only  present  to  the  Supreme  Intelligence  ;*  accord-  V^v— 
ing  to  Plotinus,  they  are  substances  identified  with  thut 
Intelligence.! 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  consummate  Manor*  it 
art  with  which  the  Eclectic  Philosophy  was  adapted  to  which  ih* 
thwart  and  perplex  the  progress  of  Revealed  Religion.  |£cisvt»c 
By  the  help  of  allegory,  of  all  devices  the  most  nccom- 
modalingly  flexible,  it  endeavoured  to  detect  and  trace  u,  Im. 
the  features  of  hidden  wisdom  in  those  monstrous  p*Jc  Chris 
Actions  of  Paganism,  which  afforded  so  much  scope  to  ii#««‘y. 
the  sarcastic  severity  of  the  early  advocates  of  Chris- 
tianity. By  adopting,  too,  tlie  Oriental  theory  of  a 
scale  of  Divine  emanations,  and  by  representing  those 
inferior  Spirits  as  Mediators  between  the  Supreme  Deity 
and  Mankind,  it  justified  ai»d  enjoined  Polytheistic 
worship.  Moreover,  by  attempting  to  mould  into  ac- 
cordance the  chief  tenets  of  various  Schools,  it  under- 
took to  remove  the  abjection  to  which  Philosophy  was 
repeatedly  exposed  by  the  disputes  of  its  most  eminent 
Professors  on  momentous  questions.  Again,  by  the 
elevated  tone  of  Morality  and  mysticism  which  it  as- 
sumed, a strong  effort  was  made  to  remove  the  stigma 
of  inconsistency  which  rested  on  the  character  of  a Phi- 
losopher. And  while  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
new  Religion  were  adroitly  introduced,  in  the  disguise 
of  expanded  and  embellished  Platonism,  every  art  of 
falsehood  was  taxed  to  maintain  the  pretensions  of  in 
effable  communications  with,  and  miraculous  control 
over,  the  Powers  of  the  invisible  worid.t 


• This  Platonic  doctrine  bxa  been  described  with  exquisite  beauty 
by  one  of  our  own  Poets,  who**  genius,  “warm  from  the  Schools'*  of 
Athens,  end  truly  “ enchanted  with  Socralic  sounds,"  was  peculiarly 
adapted  tn  lend  attractions  no  less  to  the  Philosophical,  than  to  the 
Political  sentiment*  of  Ancient  Greece  : 

- Ere  the  radiaat  aun 

Sprang  from  the  East,  or  'mid  the  vault  of  night 
The  moon  suspended  ber  aerener  lamp  : 

Rre  mountains,  woods,  or  streams  adorn'd  the  Globe, 

Or  Wridom  taught  the  son*  of  man  her  lore— 

Then  lived  tbe  Almighty  One,  then,  deep  retired, 

In  his  uufalhomed  essence,  view'd  the  forma, 

Tbe  forms  eternal  of  created  things  ; 

The  radiant  sun,  the  moon's  nocturnal  lamp, 

Tbe  mountain*,  woods,  and  streams,  the  rolling  Globe, 

And  Wisdom's  mien  celestial.  From  the  first 
Of  days,  on  them  hi*  love  divine  he  fix'd, 

His  admiration,  till,  in  time  complete, 

What  be  admired  and  lov'd,  hit  vital  smile 
Unfolded  into  being.  Hence  the  breath 
Of  life,  informing  each  organic  frame  ; 

Hence  the  green  Barth,  and  wild-resounding  wave* ; 

Hence  tight  and  shade,  alternate  warmth  and  cold, 

And  clear  autumnal  skies  and  vernal  showers. 

And  all  the  fair  variety  of  things. 

Akenaide,  Piftvmm  of  Imagination,  book  i. 

It  would  be  carious  to  compare  the  above  systems  with  that  of 
Maiebraocbe. 

f Degerando,  Hut  Comp,  dr*  Sytt.  PM  tom.  ii.  c.  21.  The 
following  may  serve  a*  aa  instance  of  their  manner  of  combining,  or 
rather  confounding  the  opinions  of  different  Sect*.  After  having  ex- 
plained the  Plotinian  cosmology,  Brucker  adds,  iMrulmter  ex  hoc 
Phdimanu  phyto/ogim  tyttnmmlf  canttare  pateat,  fua  par  to  tr<rm\ta- 
lem  mmndi  Arittotebcam  atm  Platoon  optntonr,  mandmm  d Deo, 
factum  not  Plotimmt  cauo/unent.  Jntril%yi  autrm  ex  ro  qmx/tte 
point,  quemmdo  Plotmtana  at da  random  de  reruns  oriyime  hypotherm 
Chnatumamm  drerrtu,  omnia  ex  m*Ma  tut  product  a,  aunmiaoerit. 
Ham  idem  ymoque  dievre  auti  mmt,  aed  aiyntjlcaiume  direraA : nrmpr 
Drum  omnia,  ipaamyue  matrnam  mom  preexiUcntrm  et  nb*  ndyectam 
habuiaae,  aed  rx  too  sum  bhero  voEmtatn  rate  artw,  adnujot  ex 
ms Uo  preesrutmte  udyeeto  edmxiut.  Qvod  exemption  rue  point, 
quam  turpi! er  Lmn  /hominum  n/ncretumnt  deer r! a philotophonma, 
el  ipaam  oentatrm  eeirttrm  cerrwperil.  (IntEt.  Hut.  PM  p.  282.) 

1 See  Brucker,  butu.  Hut.  PM.  p.  27>. 
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Ill  brief,  for  our  liroiu  forbid  us  from  entering  into 
the  obscurity  of  the  Neo-Platonic  subtiltie*,  the  doctrines 
of  Plotinus  may  be  thus  recapitulated.  He  considers 
the  Metaphysical  generation  of  ideas  as  the  type  of  the 
generation  of  Beings,  or  rather  he  represents  both  ge- 
neration* as  identical,  for  he  admits  no  Brine * but 
Spirit*,*  Spirit  in  its  turn  is  identical  with  its  own  ideas, 
it  has  no  object  out  of  itself ; the  intuition,  immediate 
or  reflex,  is  also  the  source  of  all  Knowledge,  and  as 
particular  notions  are,  according  to  Metaphysical  order, 
comprised  in  the  most  general  notion,  the  First  Princi- 
ple comprises  all  realities;  the  first  Intelligence  is  at 
the  same  time  the  Universal  Intelligence,  and  it  contains 
necessarily  all  other  Intelligences^ 

“ Even  the  errors  of  great  men  are  fruitful  of  truths/' 
and  this  one  practical  advantage  at  least  may  be  derived 
from  a survey,  however  brief,  of  Philosophical  errors, 
that,  in  enabling  us  to  trace,  it  teaches  us  to  avoid,  the 
source  from  which  they  have  arisen,  and  the  maxes 
through  which  they  run.  The  History  of  the  Plolinian 
School — of  men  w ho  rendered  profitless  the  high  mental 
endowments  they  hod  received  from  Nature,  by  substi- 
tuting M ungrounded  fancies’*  and  mystical  aspirations 
forthose  sober  inquiries  which  lie  within  the  reach  of  the 
human  intellect — affords,  we  think,  a useful  exemplifi- 
cation of  that  species  of  error,  which  the  great  Bacon 
has  placed  among  the  *'  peccant  humours"  by  which 
Learning  has  been  corrupted.  It  has  proceeded  **  from 
too  great  a reverence  and  a kind  of  adoration  of  the 
mind  and  understanding  of  Man,  by  means  whereof, 
men  have  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  contemplation 
of  Nature,  and  the  observations  of  experience,  and  have 
tumbled  up  and  down  in  their  own  reason  and  conceits. 
Upon  these  Iutellcctualisls,  which  are,  notwithstanding, 
commonly  taken  for  the  most  sublime  and  divine  Phi- 
losophers, Heraclitus  gave  a just  censure,  saying,  4 men 
sought  truth  in  their  own  little  worlds,  and  not  in  the 
great  atul  common  world  / for  they  disdain  to  spell, 

* Tirdemsnn,  m btt  Work  on  the  Spirit  of  Speculative  Pkihmf 
pky. , regards  the  l'lolinian  system  as  groat  Spiaoetim,  became  Plot*- 
nut  consider*  all  existing  things  as  part*  ol  the  Divinity,  and  the 
Divinity  itself  as  the  first  matter,  which,  by  diverse  transformations, 
reproduces  itself  under  forma  infinitely  varied ; and  as  subtle  Spi- 
noiitm,  because  he  makes  tbe  Divinity  the  original  subject  of  all  the 
varied  appearances  which  present  themselves  on  the  theatre  of  ex- 
perience, and  wishes  to  deduce  all  things  from  the  sole  notions  of 
the  undemanding. 

f Degerando,  Hitt.  Comp.  Jet  Sytt.  Pkd.  tom.  ii.  c.  21. 


and  80  by  degree*  to  read  in  the  volume  of  God's  Works ; Plotinus, 
and  contrariwise,  by  contioual  meditation  and  agitation 
of  wit,  do  urge  and,  as  it  were,  invocate  their  own 
spirits  to  divine  and  give  oracles  unto  them,  whereby 
they  are  deservedly  deluded.** 

Such  is  a faint  and  naturally  very  imperfect  outline  of 
the  peculiar  Philosophy, t which,  generally  spread,  ex- 
erted mighty  influence  from  the  Illd  to  the  Vllth  cen- 
tury; which,  alter  having  reappeared  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
shone  with  great  lustre  in  the  XVth  and  XVIth  cen- 
turies and  which,  notwithstanding  its  wildness  and 
extravagance,  still  (>erhaps  may  be  destined  to  rise  into 
new  importance  by  the  united  efforts  of  Learning  in 
Germany  and  Enthusiasm  in  France. 


* Of  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  lib.  i.  c.5. 

t Our  object  having  been  merely  to  prevent  a clear  outline  of  the 
most  prominent  features  of  the  Eclectic  School,  together  with  a suc- 
cinct view  of  ita  most  noted  propagators,  we  have  been  obliged  to 
avoid  entering  into  a detail  of  ita  Metaphysical  and  Theological  prin- 
ciples, or  into  notices  of  the  loog  train  of  eminent  men,  who  have 
successively  adopted  and  extended  Platonic  notions.  These  mill  find 
a move  appropriate  place  under  other  heads.  Accounts,  Cor  instance, 
of  Synevmt,  Ac.  morn  properly  belong  to  the  Biographical  portion  of 
Ecclesiastic  History.  Chalcidius,  a Platonic  Philosopher  of  the  I fid 
century,  has  been,  perhaps  erroneously,  considered  as  a Christian. 
Boethius,  whose  elegant  Treatise  De  Comoolattomt  PkUooopkux  holds 
a distinguished  place  among  the  most  happy  production  which 
writers  imbued  with  the  Alexandrian  f’hiloaophy  have  left  us,  nuy  be 
referred  to  in  other  parte  of  this  Work.  Among  the  authors  of  a 
marked  Platonic  mat,  who  adorn  the  annals  of  English  Literature, 
it  U sufficient  to  mention  the  celebrated  names  of  Tbeopbilas  Gale,  of 
Henry  More,  and,  above  all,  of  R.  Cudworth. 

* Degerando,  Hut.  Comp,  dtt  Sytt.  PM.  Besides  this  able 
Work,  by  wbicb,  together  with  tbe  learned  Brockets  Hut.  Cntic. 
PM.  tom.  ii.  and  Enfield’s  Hut.  of  PM.  »*  have  been  cbirfiy 
guided,  the  resder  will  find  additional  information  in  the  writings  of 
Mather,  Tiedemaon,  Tenneonaao,  Buhle,  and  V.  Cousin.  See,  also, 
Cudworth’s  Intellectual  System,  with  Mosbeim’s  valuable  notes  to 
his  Latin  translation  ; Mosheam  Jr  turbatA  per  revmtioret  Platomcot 
Ectleni.  Fabric.  OMioth.  Grttc.  tom.  ii,  Ed.  Harlan.  C re  oxer's 
Letter  to  Wyttesbach,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  Fragment  of 
llotinua,  De  Pulekro ; to  which  may  be  added  tbe  following 
Works,  noticed  by  Degeraodo,  (tom.  iii.  note  p.  p.  47B.)  Beausobre, 
Hut.  de  f Edectume  ; Oban  US.  Outer!.  de  Edrttieu,  prefixed  to  tbe 
German  translation  of  Stanley  ; (Elrich’s  Commert.  dr  Docirmh  Platon. 
At.;  Roth.  Duoert.  Trim it.  Platonic.}  Lcder  Waller,  Duten  de 
Theory  id,  Sfc. ; Dicell.  Majer,  Sene*  vrierum  in  Sckal.  Atemandr. 
Doctor.  ; Rosier,  De  CoatmentUiii  Phil.  Ammonianm  fraudib.  et 
nt.ru  ( Peusallng,  De  trihut  Hypotttudmt  Phtimt;  Habenftreet^Duarr/. 
de  Jamhlic.  Phil.  Syr.  Doetrin.  ; HiUcher,  De  SeMM  Alexandria  ; 
a Letter  by  M.  de  Ste.  Croix,  in  a new  edition  of  tbu  Eclectic* ; a Dis- 
sertation by  the  son  of  Fichte,  De  Pkdooapkitr  notw  Platoatc. 
unywe  ; Neander,  Uber  den  Enter  Julian  and  tern  ZeU  alter,  SfC. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 


FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  JOVIAN  TO  THE  FINAL  DIVISION  OF  THE 
EMPIRE  UNDER  ARCAD1US  AND  HONORIUS. 

from  a.  D.  363.  TO  a.  d.  39b. 
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Upon  the  death  of  Julian  the  Romans  found  them* 
selves  surrounded  with  the  greatest  difficulties  and  dan- 
nn.  From  the  varying  accounts  which  have  come 
down  to  us  of  the  issue  of  the  battle  in  which  the  Em- 
peror fell,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  bequeathed  to  his 
successor  a defeat  or  a victory ; but  the  privations  to 
which  the  soldiers  were  immediately  afterwards  exposed, 
rendered  it  almost  a matter  of  indifference,  whether 
they  rould  claim  a triumph,  or  were  compelled  to 
acknowledge  a repulse.  Their  provisions  were  already 
exhausted  ; and,  as  the  Persians  had  removed,  or  de- 
stroyed, every  thing  which  could  supply  the  wants  of 
the  invaders,  the  deepest  apprehensions  were  enter- 
tained throughout  the  camp  that  the  Legions  would 
soon  be  compelled,  cither  to  surrender  to  the  enemy,  or 
to  fall  under  the  more  alarming  attacks  of  famine  and 
disease.  * 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  twenty-seventh  of  June, 
the  principal  Officers  assembled  to  elect  a Chief,  and  to 
dclilteratc  on  the  means  of  extricating  the  army  from 
the  perilous  situation  in  which  it  was  placed.  As  the 
death  of  Julian  was  sudden,  neither  of  the  two  great 
factions  which  at  that  period  divided  the  Empire,  had 
an  opportunity  of  promoting  its  particular  interests  by 
securing  the  vocunl  throne  for  one  of  its  partisans  ; and, 
as  the  safety  of  the  troops  required  the  aid  of  a prudent 
and  experienced  leader,  the  voice  of  the  electors  was 
nearly  unanimous  in  offering  the  Purple  to  Sallustius, 
a soldier  of  high  reputation,  and  who  enjoyed  the  dig- 
nity of  Prefect  in  one  of  the  Eastern  Provinces.  This 
distinguished  veteran  justified  the  opinion  which  had 
been  formed  of  his  character,  by  the  steadiness  with 
which  he  refused  to  accept  an  office,  to  the  duties  of 
which,  he  alleged,  his  ugc  and  infirmities  had  rendered 
him  unequal.  His  self-denial,  however,  threw  the 
assembly  into  some  embarrassment ; and  the  Com- 
manders had  already  begun  to  listen  to  the  suggestion 
of  an  inferior  officer,  who  advised  them  to  confine  till 
their  car**,  in  the  mean  time,  to  the  removal  of  the 
army  from  a wasted  and  hostile  Country,  and  to  post- 
pone the  election  of  an  Emperor  until  they  should 
reach  the  borders  of  Mesopotamia,  where  they  would 
receive  at  once  a supply  of  food,  and  a powerful 
reinforcement  of  men,  when  a few  individuals  shouted 
the  name  of  Jovian  as  the  future  master  of  the  Roman 
Slate.  The  tumultuary  acclamation  was  instantly 


* Amm.  Mar.  lib.  i»v.  c.  6.  Zottra.  lib.jii.  c.  30. 
VOL.  XI. 


taken  up  by  those  who  surrounded  the  tent,  and  who  Roma*, 
were  waiting  with  imiuuience  the  result  of  the  con-  kmpir*. 
ference;  and,  accordingly,  before  half  of  the  troops 
could  he  informed  that  the  nephew  of  Constantine  had 
expired,  the  authority  of  his  successor  was  fully  esta- 
blished by  the  suffrages  or  acquiescence  of  their  Gene- 
rals. Ammianua,  indeed,  relates  that  they  were  pro- 
ceeding from  the  camp  to  begin  their  march,  when  the 
new  Emperor,  decorated  with  the  ensigns  of  his  rank, 
made  his  appearance  amongst  them ; and  that,  as  his 
name,  which  now  resounded  from  every  quarter,  bore 
a great  resemblance  to  that  of  his  predecessor,  the 
soldiers  imagined  that  Julian  felt  so  little  incon- 
venience from  his  wound  os  to  be  able  to  pul  himself 
at  their  head,  and  to  resume  the  fatigues  of  war. 

But  this  momentary  joy,  he  adds,  was  followed  by 
affliction  and  tears,  when  they  found  what  had  actually 
come  to  pass,  and  that  their  destiny  was  now  confided 
to  a leader  whose  military  talents  hud  not  yet  acquired 
their  confidence. 

Flavius  Claudius  Jovianus  was  the  son  of  Varro-  LinMfetml 
nianus,  an  officer  of  talent,  who  commanded  one  of  the  c*'*r*t'*' 
corps  to  which  Diocletian  gave  the  name  of  Jovians ; 
the  origin,  perhaps,  of  the  appellation  which  was  intro-  ^ 
duced  into  his  family.  He  was  a native  of  Maesia,  and 
probably  a soldier  of  fortune  ; but  being  now  advanced 
in  years  he  lived  in  retirement,  enjoying  a degree  of 
reputation  which,  it  has  been  insinuated,  reflected  upon 
the  successor  of  Julian  the  only  distinction  which 
attached  to  his  person.  Jovian  held  an  office  in  the 
Imperial  establishment,  which  conferred  a considerable 
share  of  dignity,  and  was  usually  bestowed  as  a mark  of 
favour,  or  as  a proof  of  confidence,  on  the  part  of  the 
reigning  Prince.  As  he  lent  the  weight  of  his  power 
to  the  restoration  of  Christianity,  his  fame  has  been 
cherished  by  some  of  the  best  Writers  among  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church  ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
conduct,  in  this  respect,  roused  the  indignation  of  the 
Pagan  Historians,  who  have  laboured  to  depreciate  his 
abilities  both  as  a soldier  and  as  a statesman.  The 
shortness  of  his  reign  did  not  supply  materials  suffi- 
ciently umple  to  establish  the  conjectures  of  either 
party  : hut  it  seems  to  be  admitted  by  the  least  favour- 
able of  his  biographers,  that  his  mind  was  generous 
and  his  manners  affable  ; that  he  was  fond  of  Literature, 
and  much  disposed  to  further  its  advancement ; that  he 
was  active,  and  capable  of  prolonged  application ; and, 
finally,  that  he  was  sincere  in  his  religious  preferences, 
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and  liberal  towards  those  who  retained  a different  form 
of  belief.  It  is  not  denied,  at  the  same  time,  by  his 
panegyrists,  that  he  was  deficient  in  experience,  and 
altogether  unaccustomed  to  high  command  ; and,  more- 
over, that  in  matters  of  personal  indulgence,  he  did  not 
always  exercise  such  a degree  of  restraint  as  would 
have  become  his  rank  in  the  Stale  and  his  profession 
as  a Christian,  But  it  is  worthy  of  being  recorded, 
that  even  Ammianus,  who  was  very  little  inclined  to 
flatter  his  memory,  acknowledges  that  the  few  faults 
with  which  he  was  chargeable,  were  of  such  a nature 
as  respect  for  his  Imperial  dignity  would,  probably, 
have  led  him  to  correct.* 

While  Jovian  was  yet  receiving  the  homage  of  the 
army,  a standard-bearer,  who  had  reason  to  dread  his 
resentment,  went  over  to  the  enemy,  and,  upon  being 
admitted  to  the  audience  of  Sapor,  informed  him  that 
Juliun  was  no  more,  and  that  the  lowest  of  the  military 
had  set  up  in  his  place  the  mere  phantom  of  an  Em- 
peror, a simple  guardsman,  equally  destitute  of  talents 
and  of  courage.  The  King  was  delighted  with  this 
intelligence,  which  relieved  his  mind  from  great  appre- 
hension. He  immediately  issued  orders  to  his  cavalry 
to  prepare  for  an  attack,  resolving  to  hang  upon  the 
rear  of  the  Homans  during  their  retreat  towards  the 

Tigris 

Scarely,  then,  had  the  Legions  proceeded  from  their 
camp  when  they  found  themselves  assailed  by  a nume- 
rous body  of  horsemen,  supported  by  a line  of  ele- 
phants. The  Homan  cavalry  were  thrown  into  some 
disorder  at  the  first  onset,  ami  were  about  to  give  way, 
when  the  foot  soldiers  advanced  to  the  charge,  drove 
back  the  huge  animals  which  had  trampled  down  the 
light  squadrons,  and,  after  a sanguinary  struggle,  com- 
pelled the  Barbarians  to  retire.  But  the  Historian 
remarks,  that  this  advantage  was  purchased  by  the 
Romans  at  a dear  price,  for  it  cost  them  the  lives  of 
three  of  their  bravest  officers.  At  the  close  of  the  day 
Jovian  encamped  near  a small  town  or  fortress  called 
Surnura  ; and,  on  the  following  morning,  as  the  enemy 
had  again  begun  to  act  on  the  offensive,  he  deemed  it 
necessary  to  entrench  the  advanced  guard  of  his  army 
in  a narrow  plain,  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  elevated 
ground.  Here  the  Persians  discharged  upon  them 
showers  of  arrows,  and  even  made  an  attempt  to  reach 
the  Imperial  tent,  by  bursting  through  the  Pratnrian 
gate  with  a band  of  determined  horsemen.  This  effort 
being  repelled,  the  Romans  continued  their  march  to 
Earcha,  from  whence  they  pursued  their  route  next 
day  to  Dura,  a village  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigrin.f 

Not  more  than  four  days  had  elapsed  since  the  death 
of  Julian,  but  so  great  were  the  sufferings  of  the 
troops,  aggravated  by  undefined  alarms  as  to  the  final 
result  of'  the  campaign,  that  it  had  already  become 
extremely  difficult  to  dissuade  them  from  having  re- 
course to  the  most  desperate  measures.  At  the  posi- 
tion just  named  a report  spread  through  the  army  that 
the  frontiers  of  the  Empire  were  at  hand,  separated 
from  them  only  by  the  river,  along  the  course  of  which 
their  march  had  been  for  some  time  directed.  Misled 
by  this  false  statement,  the  soldiers  addressed  the  Em- 
peror with  clamorous  importunity,  entreating  that  they 


• H'iitT  tamrn  el  *u»0  wwnyw  indulgent  ; qu<r  v ilia 
wrrrct<Jt'/jii  forritam  corrmttet  Audi.  Mar.  lib.  XXV.  C.  8. 
f Ann.  Mar.  lib.  xxv.  Laban.  Oral.  Parent. 


might  be  permitted  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  Roman 
Tigris,  and  thereby  put  an  end  to  the  miseries  of  their  K,nP,r*- 
retreat.  In  vain  was  it  that  Jovian,  with  the  principal 
officers,  opposed  this  rash  project ; representing  to 
them  that  a river  at  all  times  rapid,  and  now  swoln  by 
the  melting  snows  of  Armenia,  could  not  be  crossed 
but  by  the  most  dexterous  swimmers ; that  the  enemy 
was  in  possession  of  both  hunks  ; and  that  if  a few  of 
the  strongest  of  their  number  should  gain  the  opposite 
aide,  it  would  only  be  to  fall  into  their  hands.  These 
wise  remonstrances  were  entirely  disregarded.  Threat- 
etiings  were  mingled  with  the  seditious  shouts  of  the 
legionaries ; and  it  became  necessary  to  permit  a 
limited  number  of  Gauls  and  Germans  to  make  the 
attempt  The  Emperor  trusted,  that  if  they  perished, 
the  rest  would  become  more  reasonable,  and  that  if 
they  succeeded,  means  might  be  devised  fur  transport- 
ing the  whole.  • 

Under  the  favour  of  night,  five  hundred  practised  Aucmpied 
swimmers  th»ew  themselves  into  the  Tigris,  and  crossed 
it  in  less  time  than  the  most  resolute  had  dared  to 
hope.  The  Persians,  who  guarded  the  right  bonk, 
were  buried  in  deep  sleep,  and,  consequently,  fell  an 
easy  prev  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  Upon  the 
return  of  dawn  the  Germans  made  a signal  to  announce 
their  success,  which  induced  the  Emperor  to  listen  to 
the  scheme  of  his  engineers,  who  undertook  to  con- 
struct a species  of  bridge  formed  of  inflated  bladders 
and  covered  with  reeds.  Two  days  were  spent  in  a 
fruitless  struggle  with  the  rapid  current,  which  inces- 
santly swept  away  the  frail  materials  which  the  archi- 
tects laid  upon  it ; after  which,  as  the  soldiers  had  in 
the  mean  time  consumed  the  remainder  of  their  pro- 
visions, the  whole  army  became  quite  furious,  and  de- 
manded to  be  led  against  their  pursuers,  that  they 
might  die  with  arms  in  their  hands,  rather  than  sink 
by  slow  degrees  under  the  horror*  of  famine. 

At  this  im|K>rtant  crisis  overtures  for  Peace  were  Sapor  offer* 
made  by  Sapor,  who,  it  is  thought,  being  unwilling  to  Peace, 
drive  the  Romans  to  despair,  or  to  expose  himself  fur- 
ther to  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  proposed  to  sell  to 
the  invaders  that  security  which  they  could  no  longer 
hope  to  procure  by  force  of  arms,  Ammianus  and 
Eutmpius  both  nerved  in  this  disastrous  campaign, 
and  wrote  the  History  of  it;  and  yet,  it  is  not  easy  to 
draw  from  their  puges  a satisfactory  view  of  the  rea- 
sons which  induced  the  Persian  Monarch  to  prefer 
negotiation  with  beaten  foes,  to  the  honour  of  expel- 
ling them  from  hi*  territory,  or  of  retaining  them  in 
perpetual  servitude.  The  latter  of  these  writers  does 
not  conceal  that  the  Romans  hod  t>een  worsted  in 
more  than  one  action,  and,  hence,  that  the  Peucc  which 
Jovian  made  was  as  necessary  as  it  was  disgraceful ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  former  maintains  that  his 
countrymen  were  uniformly  victorious,  and  that  the 
desire  for  an  armistice  was  suggested  to  Sapor,  not  less 
by  a regard  to  his  own  situation,  titan  by  any  feeling  of 
generosity,  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  influenced 
him  towards  the  remains  of  Julian's  army.t 

Having  listened  to  the  propositions  of  Sapor,  deli-  Nrgwiuioi 
vered  by  the  General  of  cavalry  and  another  indivi- 

• Zmim.  lib.  iii.  c.  30,  31.  Amm.  Mar.  lib.  xxr.  c.  6.  Libao. 

Oral.  Parent. 

f Jam  tnrbatii  rebut,  errrntu  quaque  mrrpii  labaramte,  uuo  n 
Prrnt  atqme  altera  prtrlia  vie  tut  pacem  cum  Sapore  nrcetsariam  po* 
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History,  dual  of  similar  rank,  Jovian  thought  proper  to  send 
v— ss**'  two  deputies  to  the  Persian  quarters,  to  ascertain  from 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Sovereign  himself  the  terms  on 

A-  i>  which  he  would  consent  to  the  termination  of  hostili- 

ties.  The  Officers  whom  he  chose  for  this  purpose 
10  were  Sallustius,  who  had  declined  the  Purple,  and 
Arinthseus,  a person  of  remarkable  strength  and  valour, 
fn  incer  ttncI  est*eme<I  onc  °f  ^lf  best  captains  of  his  age.  'Hie 
< vnduci  of  con<^ucl  of  the  aged  Monarch  did  not  justify  the  pro- 
Sapor.  fesaions  of  self-denial  and  humanity  which  he  had  in- 
structed his  representatives  to  make-  On  the  con- 
trary. he  gave  reason  to  suspect  his  real  motive  was  to 
gain  time,  and,  by  detaining  the  Romans  in  his  Country 
till  their  strength  should  be  exhausted,  to  render  re- 
treat and  resistance  equally  impracticable.  It  was 
remarked  of  him  that  he  managed  a negotiation  on  the 
same  principle  which  he  followed  in  carrying  on  war. 
The  more  the  envoys  of  Jovian  conceded,  the  more  he 
demanded,  and  in  proportion  as  they  removed  difficulties 
he  busied  himself  in  creating  them.  In  this  way  four 
days  were  consumed,  during  which,  Ammiamts  informs 
us,  the  Romans  endured  the  severest  sufferings,  liad 
the  Emperor,  says  he,  penetrated  the  designs  of  Sapor, 
ami  continued  his  march  while  the  Treaty  was  on  foot, 
he  would  certainly,  in  the  interval  which  was  lost,  have 
reached  the  strong  holds  of  Cordueno,  a fruitful  and 
friendly  region,  from  which  he  was  not  distant  more 
than  a hundred  miles.* 

IVirt  con-  As  the  strength  of  the  Romans  was  founded  on  de- 
<Judrij— the  spair,  the  hope  of  Peace  melted  their  resolution,  and 
irrn«.  weakened  the  desire  of  resistance.  Hence  Jovian,  who 
had  been  deceived  by  the  urts  of  his  antagonist,  no 
longer  possessed  the  alternative  of  continuing  the  war. 
The  terms  dictated  by  the  wily  Persian  were  disadvan- 
tageous, and  even  disgraceful  to  the  Empire  ; for  he 
insisted,  not  only  on  having  restored  to  him  the  five 
Provinces  beyond  the  '1‘igris,  which  had  been  wrested 
from  his  grandfather  by  Maximinnus  Galerus,  but  also 
upon  receiving  the  impregnable  city  of  Xisibis,  Singara, 
and  a place  of  arms  called  the  Castle  of  the  Moors,  one 
of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Mesopotamia.  Perhaps 
the  hardest,  or  at  least  the  most  humiliating,  of  all  the 
conditions,  was  that  which  prohibited  the  Romans  from 
interposing  in  the  affairs  of  Armenia,  nnd  even  from 
granting  assistance  to  Arsaces,  the  King  of  that  country, 
iu  the  event  of  his  being  attacked  by  any  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Powers.  On  this  basin,  so’little  creditable  to 
the  great  Empire  of  the  West,  was  a truce  of  thirty 
years  established,  duly  ratified  by  oaths  and  religious 
ceremonies,  and  confirmed  by  the  exchange  of  hostages. 
All  that  Jovian  could  obtain  from  the  generosity  of  the 
Persian  ruler  was  permission  to  the  garrisons  of  the 
castles,  ond  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  which  were 
ceded  to  him,  to  retire  with  their  families  into  the  nearest 
lands  of  the  Romans. f 

If  does  not  uppear  that  the  Emperor  made  any  stipu- 
gpJL  and  **Bon  *or  obtaining  food  or  a passage  across  the  river 
of  for  *,ia  famished  soldiers.  It  is,  indeed,  very  probable 
Tij?ri*.  that,  as  the  Barbarians  had  no  mugazines,  they  could 
not  have  drawn  a supply  from  the  desolated  country 
through  which  the  armies  had  recently  marched  ; but 
they  had  formed  a bridge  at  no  great  distance  from 

• Qn>  temporu  tfialtu  ap  ley  wan  hi  miilemthtr,  n esaimuu  firmer 
terru  hoUdihu*  e.rtramnrt,  pro/Wti-  r emtmrl  ad  prandtu  Cor- 
dnrmtr,  uheru  rrgmnit  rl  i ex  eo  /aeo  ut  if  mo  here  ayei>a*tmr  cra- 
trtiMii  in  fill  Se  J.tparnlfr,  A-ilin.  M«r.  tih.  x*v,  c 7. 
f Amin.  Mar.  lib.  xiv.  c.  7.  Zombi,  lib.  iii.  c.  32. 


Dura,  the  use  of  which  would  have  saved  much  time  Romas 
and  life  to  the  Romans,  now  fatigued  and  dispirited  iu  Empire, 
the  highest  degree.  Relieved  from  the  dread  of  the  Per-  ' 

sian  cavalry,  the  troops  were  indeed  permitted  to  spread  Fr‘“n 
into  the  fields  in  search  of  fruits  or  water,  or  even  of  a *• 
shorter  road  to  the  place  at  which  it  was  determined  that 
they  should  puss  the  Tigris ; while  some  of  them,  im-  10 
patient  to  leave  a Country  in  which  they  had  experienced  ' 

nothing  but  various  forms  of  suffering,  threw  themselves 
into  the  stream,  with  the  faint  hope  of  reaching  the 
further  bonk.  The  greater  part  of  these  perished  in  the 
water  ; the  others  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens 
stationed  along  the  river,  who,  enraged  at  the  loss  of 
their  comrades,  recently  surprised  by  the  Gauls,  put 
their  captives  to  death  without  mercy.* 

It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  the  Historians  have  Pu* 
mentioned  the  precise  spot  where  Jovian  embarked  the  ihe 

relics  of  his  army.  The  passage  appears  to  have  been  t*®**'1 
effected  without  any  annoyance  from  the  enemy;  but,  !*”  Me*0' 
owing  to  the  want  of  boats,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  **  *' 

other  means  which  were  used  as  u substitute,  the  sacrifice 
of  life  was  very  great.  At  the  distance  of  a few  leagues 
from  the  Tigris,  the  Romans  encamped  near  the  deserted 
city  of  At  ra.  a place  rendered  famous  by  the  fruitless 
attempts  to  reduce  it,  which  were  successively  made  by 
Trajan,  by  Severn*,  and  by  Artaxerxes,  the  founder  of 
the  second  Persian  Monarchy.  Nearly  two  hundred 
miles  of  wilderness  still  stretched  oct  before  them,  in 
which  there  was  neither  grass  nor  water  for  their  cattle, 
and  the  greater  part  of  which  presented  not  the  trace  of 
a human  foot.  They  therefore  killed  a number  of  their 
camels  aud  other  beasts  of  burden,  and  supplied  them- 
selves with  as  much  water  as  they  could  carry;  after  which 
they  proceeded  upon  their  dreary  march  through  the  Me- 
sopotamian Desert.  At  the  end  of  six  day*  they  met  near 
the  castle  of  I'ra  small  convoy  of  provisions,  forw  arded 
by  the  Generals  Procopius  and  Sebastianus,  who,  im- 
mediately after  the  election  of  the  new  Emperor,  had 
received  notice  of  the  distressed  slate  of  the  army,  by 
means  of  a Tribune  whom  Jovian  had  despatched  for 
that  purpose.  This  supply,  therefore,  was  the  more 
gratifying  to  the  Prince,  inasmuch  as  it  assured  him  of 
the  fidelity  of  two  Commanders,  whose  adhesion  to  hi* 
government,  in  his  present  circumstances,  was  of  the 
very  first  importance,  and,  ill  fact,  implied  that  of  all 
the  Oriental  Provinces.  At  length  the  remains  of  a 
powerful  army  arrived  under  the  walls  of  Nisibis,  leaving 
the  sandy  waste  strewed  with  their  arms,  their  baggage, 
and  even  the  unburied  bones  of  their  comrades,  and 
presenting  in  their  haggard  countenances  a picture  of 
the  misery  which  they  had  survived,  ami  of  the  suffer- 
ings which  they  still  continued  to  etidure.f 

The  intelligence,  which  now  rapidly  spread  throughout  Sensitio** 
the  Eastern  parts  of  the  Empire,  of  the  death  of  Julian,  crested  by 
and  of  the  unfortuuate  Treaty  by  which  it  was  succeeded, 
created  everywhere  a deep  sensation.  Disappointment  ^[er( 
prevailed  among  all  classes  of  men,  and  a sincere  grief 
amuug  those  who  were  attached  to  ancient  maxims  in 
Religion  and  Philosophy.  Zosimus  relates  that  the  first 
person  who  announced  at  Carrhena  the  demise  of  the 
Emperor,  was  overwhelmed  with  a shower  of  stones. 

But  the  inhabitants  of  Nisibis  deprecated  with  the 
loudest  lamentations  the  fatal  condition*  of  the  Peace. 

They  saw  themselves  exposed  to  the  resentment  of 

• Liban.  Ora/.  PamJ.  A mm.  Mar.  ufu  toped, 
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History.  Sapor,  their  most  inveterate  enemy,  and  their  city  laid 
v-» open  to  the  incursions  of  those  barbarous  Tribes,  which 
From  constantly  hovered  upon  the  borders  of  the  adjoining 
*•  D*  Desert.  The  only  hope  which  they  could  entertain  was 
founded  upon  the  importance  of  their  station  as  a frontier 
to  town,  upon  their/unshaken  fidelity,  atul  upon  the  ser- 
vices  which  they  had  lately  rendered  to  the  Common- 
* wealth.  They  were  unwilling  to  believe  that  Jovian 

would  persist  in  delivering  them  up  to  the  Persians, 
they  flattered  themselves  that,  though  he  might  feel  his 
personal  honour  so  far  bound  by  the  oaths  which  he 
had  pronounced,  as  not  directly  to  contravene  the  Treaty, 
he  would  nevertheless  allow  them  to  take  up  arms  in 
their  own  defence,  and  intrust  their  safety  to  the  strength 
of  their  walls.* 

TV  f*ie  of  The  Emperor,  who  had  resolved  to  abandon  them  to 
Nwbi«,  and  t^ejr  fate>  refused  an  invitation  on  their  part  to  take  up 
inhabiotnto  ^is  a^°^c  'n  the  nnt^  to  the  palace  as  all  his 

predecessors  had  done.  On  the  following  day,  Bi- 
neses,  a Lord  of  the  Persian  Court,  who  accompanied 
Jovian,  as  well  in  the  capacity  of  a hostage  as  to  press 
the  execution  of  the  Treaty,  entered  Nisihis  attended  by 
the  proper  authorities,  and  displayed  on  the  citadel  the 
standard  of  the  great  King.  The  sight  of  this  fatal  flag, 
and  the  order  which  the  inhabitants  received  to  with- 
draw from  their  native  dwellings,  threw  them  into  the 
deepest  consternation.  They  once  more  importuned 
their  Sovereign  for  leave  to  defend  their  fortifications, 
and  to  drive  from  their  gates  on  enemy  whom  they  had 
already  so  frequently  baffled.  But  he  was  more  deaf 
than  ever  to  their  entreaties  ; and  the  only  reply  which 
he  vouchsafed  to  make  to  them  was  the  publication  of 
an  Edict,  commanding  them,  under  pain  of  death,  to 
depart  from  the  city  within  three  days. 

The  scene  which  followed  is  described  in  very  moving 
language  hy  Ammianus,  whose  duty  called  upon  him  to 
witness  it  in  oil  its  details.  Nisibis  presented  the  up* 
pcarancc  of  a place  taken  by  assault.  Persons  of  atl 
ages  were  seen  collecting  what  they  esteemed  most  pre- 
cious in  their  houses,  and  in  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors, 
while,  agitated  by  the  most  violent  passions,  they  were 
heard  mingling  the  accents  of  fury,  despair,  and  grief 
with  the  names  of  their  oppressors.  The  roads  were 
soon  covered  with  these  poor  fugitives,  groaning  under 
their  burdens,  and  seeking  the  first  asylum  which 
Providence  should  be  pleased  to  offer  them.  The  most 
part  took  refuge  under  the  walls  of  Arnida,  where  Jovian 
gave  directions  that  a suburb  should  be  built  for  their 
reception,  which  continued  long  afterwards  to  bear  the 
name  of  the  town  whence  they  had  been  expelled,  t 
Niagara  »»d  As  soon  as  this  melancholy  task  was  performed, 
the  Cattle  of  Jovian  despatched  Constanlius,  a Tribune,  with  orders 
jwiraJarcd  ^or  cvacutt^on  Singarn  and  the  Castle  of  the 
Moors,  us  also  to  deliver  up  the  fi%e  Provinces  on  the 
West  side  of  the  Tigris  to  the  Officer*  of  Sapor.  'Thus 
was  executed  to  the  fullest  extent  the  famous  Treaty  of 
Dura,  which  is  regarded  by  most  authors  as  making  an 
epoch  in  the  decline  of  Roman  power,  and  as  inflicting 
a wound  upon  the  vitals  of  the  Empire,  from  which  it 
never  afterwards  recovered.  It  was  ever  a fundamental 
principle  in  the  policy  of  Rome  to  refuse  to  yield  any- 
thing to  force  ; and  never  were  this  people  more  proud 
and  unbending,  than  when  they  had  suffered  a reverse. 
This  valuable  maxim  had  survived  the  Republic,  and 


* A mm.  Mar.  lib.  XXV.  C.  8.  Zoairn.  lib.  in,  c 34. 

f / i-i.-'  lib.  xxv.  c.  9.  Ibid,  lib.  iii.  c,  33. 


was  maintained  under  the  Monarchy  to  which  it  gave  Rom** 
birth  nearly  four  hundred  years ; but  the  successor  of  Empire 
Julian  departed  entirely  from  its  spirit,  in  his  stipulation 
with  the  Persians,  and  rendered  himself  still  more  odious  * f0"n 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  executed  the  Treaty,  than  A"  D' 
even  by  the  conditions  to  which  he  thought  it  expedient 
to  submit.* 

The  conduct  of  Jovian  in  concluding  Peace  with  an 
enemy  in  whose  power  circumstances  had  placed  him,  opin.oo*  as 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  much  casuistical  discus-  to the  coo- 
sion,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times.  Ammianus  ductot 
Marcellinus,  Eutropius,  Fcstus,  Zosimus,  Agathius,  JoTrtn- 
and  Valerius  'feavc  condemned  the  measure  as  being  lt 

equally  pusillanimous  and  unwise.  Some  of  the  early  ' * 

Christian  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  and  Tillemont  in 
the  last  century,  have  endeavoured  to  defend  the  policy 
of  the  Emperor;  alleging  that,  although  the  truce  was 
an  unfortunate,  and  even  a disgraceful,  occurrence,  it 
was  nevertheless  absolutely  necessary.  The  AbW  de 
la  Bleterie  undertakes  to  moderate  between  the  con- 
tending parlies,  and  to  show  that  while  the  charge,  on  the 
one  side,  has  been  pushed  beyond  the  bounds  of  an  im- 
partial judgment,  the  ground  on  which  the  apology  is 
rested,  is  far  from  being  unobjectionable. f The  remark 
of  Eutropius.  that  Peace  was  necessary,  upplte*.  he 
thinks,  to  the  state  of  things  after  the  injudicious  delay 
of  four  days  spent  in  negotiation  with  Sapor ; and  Tillemont 
hence  the  opinion  of  Ammianus  remains  unimpouched,  aQI* lk,e 
that  if  Jovian  hud  pushed  on  his  army  towards  C'orduena,  de  ,a 
he  might  have  reached  that  fertile  Province,  and  have  eteT|r 
strengthened  his  ranks  by  the  reserve  which  had  been 
left  there  by  his  predecessor,  before  the  food  of  his  men 
were  altogether  exhausted.  Tillemont'*  principal  argu- 
ment is  founded  on  a mistake.  He  imagined  that  Cor- 
duena  was  situated  at  a great  distance  on  the  Western 
side  of  the  river,  and  consequently,  in  hi*  defence  of 
Jovian,  he  ascribes  to  the  line  of  march  which  inter- 
vened all  the  difficulties  and  privations  which  were 
encountered  in  the  Syrian  desert.  But  the  Tigris  did 
not  oppose  his  progress  towards  the  district  in  which 
supplies  and  a reinforcement  awaited  him  ; and  it  is  im- 
possible, therefore,  not  to  agree  with  Ammianus,  that 
the  necessity  which  drove  the  Emperor  to  the  ruinous 
course  he  adopted,  was  created  by  his  own  weakness, 
selfishness,  and  inexperience.  We  must  acknowledge, 
says  un  eloquent  writer,^  dial  the  conclusion  of  so  igno- 
minious a Treaty  was  facilitated  by  the  private  ambition 
of  Jovian.  The  obscure  domestic,  exalted  to  the  throne 
by  fortune  rather  than  by  merit,  was  impatient  to  escape 
from  the  hunds  of  the  Persians,  that  he  might  prevent 
the  designs  of  Procopius,  who  commanded  in  Meso- 
potamia, and  establish  his  doubtful  reign  over  the 
Legions  and  Provinces  which  were  still  ignorant  of  the 
busty  and  tumultuous  choice  of  the  camp  beyond  the 
Tigris.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  same  river,  at  no 
very  considerable  distance  from  the  fatal  station  of 
Dura,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  without  Generals  or 
guides,  or  provisions  were  abandoned,  about  twelve 
hundred  miles  from  their  nulive  Country,  to  the  resent- 
ment of  a victorious  monarch.  But,  conscious  of  their 
superiority  over  the  Barbarians  in  arms  arid  discipline, 
they  disdained  to  yield,  they  refused  to  capitulate  ; every 

• Zo*im.  lib.  iii.  c.  34.  Sexl,  Huf.  dr  Pro v.c.  29.  Aug.  de  dm* 
tate  J)ei,  lib,  ir.  c 29. 

t Hut.  tie  L'Emffereur  Jevtm,  et  Dtmertahon.  TilWmont,  //«#. 
det  Pmp.  Inns,  iv,  p,  Ml. 
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HUtory.  obstacle  was  surmounted  by  their  patience,  courage,  and 
military  skill ; and  the  memorable  Retreat  of  the  Ten 
From  Thousand  exposed  the  weakness  of  the  Persian  Mo- 
a.  i>.  narcliy.  Similar  resolution  on  this  occasion  might  have 
363.  been  attended  with  similar  success;  and  it  is  certain, 
10  at  all  events  that  the  loss  sustained  in  crossing  the  river 
a.  i>.  and  the  dreary  waste  which  separated  the  Romans  from 
Mesopotamia,  would  not  have  been  exceeded  by  the 
struggling  warfare  to  which  they  might  have  been  ex* 
posed  during  the  continuance  of  their  march.  While, 
however,  we  condemn  the  imbecility  which  led  to  the 
thirty  years'  truce  with  Persia,  we  are  compelled  to 
despise  the  special  pleading  by  which  it  was  meant  to 
protect  the  reputation  of  the  Emperor,  had  he  resolved 
to  violate  its  conditions. 

Precaution*  It  was  during  the  short  stay  which  the  army  made  at 
*tlopi#d  by  the  Castle  of  Ur,  that  Jovian  sent  two  trusty  messengers 
Jovian.  to  ^jve  notjce  |0  hjs  family,  in  Illyrium,  of  his  elevation 
to  the  throne.  The  infirmities  of  age  had  rendered  his 
father  incapable  of  holding  any  public  office,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  domestic  repose  had  withdrawn  his  affec- 
tions from  the  splendour  and  dignities  which  were  now 
within  his  reach ; but  Count  Lucillian,  the  parent  of 
the  Empress,  still  retained  sufficient  activity  and  zeal  to 
fit  him  for  the  most  important  duties,  and  was,  accord- 
ingly, nominated  General-in-chief  both  of  foot  and  horse. 
Thus  invested  with  paramount  authority,  he  was  desired 
to  select  some  Officers  of  merit  and  of  known  fidelity, 
and  to  proceed  forthwith  to  Milan,  where  he  was  to  act 
as  the  Imperial  .Lieutenant  in  guarding  the  peace  of  the 
West.  The  Emperor  deprived  Jovinus  of  the  command 
in  Gaul,  which  he  conferred  upon  Malaric,  a Frank  by 
birth,  but  long  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Romans. 
By  this  step  he  freed  himself  from  a man  whose  talents 
made  him  dangerous,  and  put  in  his  place  a stranger  who 
could  not  aspire  to  the  Empire,  and  who  w ould  naturally 
regard  the  fortune  of  his  benefactor  as  the  foundation 
and  support  of  his  own.  The  Count  and  his  attendants 
were  instructed  to  announce  everywhere  the  death  of 
Julian  and  the  election  of  his  successor,  to  grant  to  the 
Governors  of  the  Provinces,  through  which  they  passed, 
commissions  from  the  new  Sovereign,  and  to  make 
known,  on  all  hands,  that  he  hod  concluded  the  War  by 
an  advantageous  Peace.  In  obedience  to  these  direc- 
tions, they  marched  night  and  day  without  stopping ; but 
rumour,  more  swifl  and  more  sincere  than  they,  antici- 
pated them  at  every  stage,  and  published  the  truth.* 

The  Empe-  Such  measures  being  adopted,  Jovian  proposed  to 
ror  proceed*  move  slowly  through  the  Eastern  Provinces,  and  to  con- 
aod  »«>lidate  as  much  as  possible  the  uncertain  structure  of 

ti»ch.  his  power  in  that  important  division  of  his  Empire. 

Immediately  after  fulfilling  his  engagements  to  the  Per- 
sians, he  confided  to  Procopius  the  duty  of  conveying  to 
Tarsus,  in  Cilicia,  the  body  of  Julian,  conformably  to 
the  last  wishes  of  that  Prince.  From  Nisibis  the  Em- 
peror proceeded  to  Antioch  by  the  way  of  Edessa,  in 
which  latter  city  he  mast  have  been  resident  on  the  27th 
of  September,  according  to  the  date  of  an  Edict  issued 
from  it,  respecting  the  forage  of  the  cavalry.  In  the 
following  mouth  he  entered  Antioch,  very  little  gra- 
tified with  the  expression  of  feeling  which  had,  hitherto, 
attended  his  progress.  The  people  could  not  conceal 
the  melancholy  which  recent  events  had  struck  deeply 
into  their  hearts,  and  seemed  everywhere  to  look  upon 

* Amm.  War  lib.  ut.  c.  8.  Ubaa.  Orai,  PartM.  Zotina.  lib.  iii. 
c.  34. 


their  new  Sovereign  rather  as  the  ally  of  Persia,  than  as  Raman 
the  guardian  of  Roman  honours  and  ascendancy.  In  Botpin*. 
spite  of  his  impatience  to  reach  Constantinople,  he  could 
not  refuse  to  stop  some  time  in  the  Capital  of  Syria,  where  *’nMn 
his  reputation  would  not  be  exposed  to  an  unfavourable 
contrast  with  that  of  his  predecessor.  His  troops,  too, 
were  in  extreme  want  of  repose.  Antioch,  the  dwelling  A u 
of  plenty  and  centre  of  all  the  conveniences  of  life,  was  39^ 
of  all  places  the  best  calculated  to  relieve  their  wants 
and  to  solace  their  griefs;  and  prudence  did  uot  permit 
Jovian  to  separate  himself  from  an  army,  upon  whose 
suffrages  was  suspended  the  only  right  which  he  had  to 
the  throne.* 

The  affairs  of  Religion,  the  disputes  of  the  Catholics  ftpwpa* 
and  Arians,  and  even  the  duims  of  the  Pagan  Philoso- 
phers,  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Prince  during  his  idlin', 
abode  at  Antioch.  Disappointed  at  not  hearing  from 
the  Provinces  of  the  West,  he  put  his  army  in  motion 
during  the  inclement  month  of  December,  and  resolved, 
by  forced  marches,  to  arrive  at  the  seat  of  government 
before  the  season  should  return  for  active  service  in  the 
field.  At  Tarsus  he  assisted  at  certain  funeral  ceremo- 
nies which  were  performed  over  the  tomb  of  Julian. 

Ammiamis  relates  that  he  satisfied  himself  with  giving 
orders  that  the  sepulchre  should  be  suitably  adorned ; 
a compliment  which  Barouius  regards  as  the  cause  of 
the  premature  death  which  soon  afterwards  befell  Jovian, 
who,  says  he,  decorated  the  grave  of  a wretch,  that  de- 
served not  the  honours  of  a turf.t  TIHemont,  more 
liberal  than  this  Annalist,  apologizes  for  the  pious  cares 
of  the  Emperor  by  reminding  his  reader  that  it  is  lawful 
to  honour  human  nature,  the  quality  of  a Prince,  und 
the  other  gifts  which  come  from  God,  even  in  the  person 
of  a criminal.  £ 

When  Jovian  arrived  at  Tyana,  in  Cappadocia,  he  Mutiny  at 
learned  from  the  Secretary  Procopius,  and  Memorides  Klwia.*. 
the  Tribune,  whom  he  had  sent  into  the  West,  that  Ma- 
laric had  refused  the  command  in  Gaul,  to  which  he 
had  been  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  and  that  Lucil- 
lianus,  who  had  crossed  the  Alps  to  support  the  interests 
of  his  son-in-law  in  that  Province,  had,  by  his  intem- 
perate zeal,  excited  a mutiny  among  the  soldiers,  und 
lost  his  life.  This  accident  look  place  at  Rheims, 
where  Valenti niunus  made  a narrow  escape  from  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents,  whom,  however,  he  soon  in- 
duced to  return  to  their  duty,  and  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  Jovian.  Deputies  immediately  followed 
from  the  army  in  Gaul,  who  assured  the  Prince  of  the 
fidelity  of  their  whole  body  to  his  government,  as  well 
as  of  the  steady  attachment  manifested  by  their  leader 
whom  he  hud  displaced.  Upon  this  he  reinstated  Jo- 
vinus in  his  command  of  the  cavalry  ; praised  the  exem- 
plary conduct  of  the  principal  Officers ; and  conferred 
upon  Valenlinianus  an  appointment  in  the  Guards,  as  a 
reward  for  his  wise  and  resolute  conduct  at  Rheima.$ 

At  the  end  of  December  Jovian  entered  Alley  ra, 
where,  on  the  first  day  of  the  following  month,  he  cele- 
brated  the  commencement  of  his  Consulate.  It  had  of  hi*  r««. 
been  his  intention  to  assume  his  father  as  his  colleague,  wUhip 
but,  upon  receiving  notice  that  he  was  dead,  he  substi- 
tuted his  own  son,  a mere  child,  who  huppened,  also,  to 
bear  the  name  of  Varronianus.  It  is  doubtful  whether 

• Amro.  M*r.  lib.  xxv,  c.  10.  Zoom  lib.  »U.  c.  35. 

♦ Havuntt  a/i<x/u>  nt  crtftrUUu  tjutdem  trpuihtrA  tiignt.  Baron. 

J //»«#,  dft  Kmprr,  tom.  »v.  p.  590. 
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the  hoy  was  present  at  this  ceremony,  although  the 
Oration  pronounced  by  Themistius  proceeds  on  the  idea 
that  both  Consuls  were  actually  in  the  assembly  which 
he  addressed.  Socrates,  however,  suggests.  with  much 
probability,  that  the  speech  wus  not  delivered  till  the 
Emperor  had  reached  Dndastana,  a small  town  on  the 
borders  of  Galatia,  where  the  Rhetorician  urn ved  at  the 
head  of  a deputation  from  Constantinople,  to  congra- 
tulate the  successor  of  Julian  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne  of  the  Ucsars. 

Such  u point  does  not,  indeed,  deserve  the  attention 
of  the  Historian,  and  more  especially  as  the  young 
Prince  was  not  destined  to  occupy  any  very  conspicuous 
place  iu  the  eye  of  his  Country.  Jovian  himself,  in  the 
midst  of  apparent  prosperity,  had,  at  this  period,  nearly 
touched  the  end  of  his  government  and  of  his  life.  His 
two  Capitals,  the  Provinces,  and  the  armies  had  already 
recognised  him.  The  Church  was  about  to  enjoy  a pro- 
found peace ; the  State,  united  in  all  its  parts,  enter- 
tained the  hope  of  repairing  all  its  losses;  and  Jovian 
might  justly  promise  to  himself  a long  and  glorious 
reign.  Constantinople  wan  preparing  for  him  a mag- 
nificent reception  ; Rome,  who  flattered  herself  that  she 
would  soon  see  her  Emperor  within  her  walls,  was 
already  striking  medals  to  celebrate  his  arrival ; and  his 
consort  was  proceeding  to  meet  him  with  all  the  pomp 
which  became  her  high  rank,  when,  on  th*  morning  of 
the  17th  of  February,  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.* 

The  cause  of  his  death  was  not  ascertained.  No 
professional  inquiry,  it  is  true,  seems  to  have  been  em- 
ployed lor  that  purpose : and,  at  the  present  day,  we 
nave  no  authority  better  than  the  surmises  of  his  friends 
and  the  hints  of  his  enemies,  upon  which  wc  can  form  an 
opinion  whether  it  was  natural  or  violent.  It  is  stated 
on  the  one  hand,  for  example,  that  he  was  suffocated 
with  the  smoke  of  charcoal  which  was  lighted  in  his 
cliamlier  to  dry  the  walls  which  hud  been  recently 
plastered  ; while,  on  the  other,  it  is  insinuated  that  hts 
demise  must  have  been  occasioned  by  indigestion,  or  by 
the  had  quality  of  the  food  which  he  had  taken  at  sup- 
per. Chrysostom  says  expressly  that  he  was  poisoned 
by  his  domestics ; and  Amtnianus,  by  comparing  his 
fate  to  that  of  Scipio  Emilianus,  appears  to  have  given 
credit  to  the  rumours  that  his  days  were  shortened  by 
the  hand  of  an  assassin.  Hut  amidst  the  various  doubts 
which  prevail  on  this  subject,  we  may  safely  concur  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Abh£  de  la  Bleterie,  that  Jovian  was 
not  cut  off  by  the  ambition  of  the  Commander  w ho  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne ; for  it  was  not 
until  Sallustius  had  a second  time  declined  the  dan- 
gerous elevation,  and  a judgment  had  been  formed 
respecting  the  fitness  of  Jauuarius,  that  the  army  on  a 
sudden  declared  in  favour  of  Valentinianus,  who  hap- 
pened, at  that  critical  moment,  to  be  absent  on  military 
duty.f 

The  body  of  Jovian  was  conveyed  to  Constantinople, 
where  it  whs  dcjvositcd  among  those  of  his  predecessors, 
in  the  church  ol  the  Holy  Apostles.  At  Rome,  the  Se- 
nate placed  him  in  the  number  of  the  Grids.  But  his 
family  bewailed  his  loss  with  the  sincereat  grief.  His 
wife,  who  had  never  seen  him  as  an  Emperor,  was  on 
her  way  to  meet  him  when  she  received  the  news  of  his 
death.  She  survived  him  several  years,  a memorable 

• Amin.  Mir.  lib.  xxv.  c.  10.  Kutrop.  lib.  t.  c.  18.  Oro*  lib.  vii. 
c.  31. 

t A mm,  Mir.  lib.  *w.  c.  10.  Eutrop.  lib.  x.  c.  18.  Chryioet.  in 
Eput.ad  I’M.  Hut.  rfr  r Emprr.  Jvnan,  131,  152. 


example  of  the  nothingness  of  all  earthly  greatness.  In  R«m»n 
the  course  of  a few  months  she  had  been  deprived  of  a v 
father,  a father-in-law,  and  a husband  ; the  elevation  of 
which  last  she  hud  only  learned,  to  feel  more  deeply  the 
pain  of  his  losa.  What  in  other  circumstances  would 
have  been  the  comfort  of  a mother,  was  the  principal 
source  of  her  uneasiness.  She  had  a son,  an  infant, 
whom  accident  had  associated  with  the  hope  of  Empire, 
but  who  had  now  fallen  from  his  high  estate,  and  was 
likely  to  become  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  ruling 
Sovereign.  They  were  both  alive  in  the  year  3 HO ; but 
a barbarous  policy  had  already  deprived  him  of  one  eye, 
and  his  unfortunate  parent  was  in  continual  dread  leal 
a destiny  still  more  severe  should  overtake  her  unhappy 
child,  whose  only  crime  consisted  in  being  the  son  of  an 
Emprror. 

We  have  afforded  greater  space  to  Jovian’s  reign  of  Remark?  o« 
seven  months,  than  the  weight  of  his  character  may 
appear  to  deserve.  But  the  events  which  took  place  „f 
under  his  government  were  much  mure  important  than  bit  reija. 
his  personal  qualities,  or  even  than  the  spirit  of  the 
administration  which  he  began  to  exercise.  His  con- 
cessions to  Persia,  involving  the  surrender  of  a strong 
frontier  along  the  Syrian  border,  and  the  relinquish- 
ment of  all  political  interest  in  the  affair-,  of  Armenia, 
weakened  the  arms  of  Home,  and  paved  the  way  for 
other  sacrifices  which  affected,  still  more  deeply,  her 
claims  to  universal  empire.  On  former  occasions,  ter- 
ritories had  been  abandoned  as  unworthy  to  he  retained 
at  the  expense  of  health,  and  of  the  other  privations 
which  are  incident  to  an  unfavourable  climate;  tbe 
Legions  had  liecn  defeated  and  their  ('otnmandera  slain, 
or  thrown  into  the  dungeons  of  cm  infuriated  enemy  : 

Crassus  and  Yalrrianus  had  endured  the  severest  rev«  rses 
of  fortune,  and  exposed  the  Commonwealth  to  great 
loss,  as  well  as  to  a temporary  disgrace.  But  iu*ver, 
says  Zosimus,  till  the  reign  of  Jovian,  d.d  the  Romans 
accede  to  the  formal  surrender  of  any  Province  occupied 
by  their  troops,  and  consent  to  withdraw  from  it,  iu  the 
presence  of  a superior  force,  and  in  virtue  of  a stipula- 
tion ratified  by  the  head  of  the  government.  The  God 
Terminus,  who,  in  protecting  the  boundaries  of  the  Re- 
public, refused  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  Jupiter  com- 
manding him  to  retire,  at  length  condescended  to  give 
way  before  the  genius  of  Sapor  and  the  timid  policy  of 
Jovian.* 

The  sudden  death  of  that  Prince  left  the  Chiefs  of  the  Valenti- 
army  quite  unprepared  to  nominate  a successor.  Upon 
their  arrival  at  Nice,  in  Bilhyniu,  their  first  thoughts,  Empen>rt 
as  we  have  already  stated,  turned  to  Sallustius  the  Pne- 
loriaa  Prefect,  who  again  urged  his  age  und  infirmities, 
and  resolutely  refused  the  honour  which  they  incant  to 
confer  upon  him.  It  was  next  proposed  to  reward  his 
merits  by  raising  his  son  to  the  throne ; but  his  self- 
denial  once  more  prevailed,  and  he  declared  that  the 
inexperience  of  the  youth  was  no  less  a disqualification 
than  the  wusttd  faculties  of  the  old  mutt.  Several  days 
had  now  elapsed,  and  no  one  was  named  whose  talents 
and  character  could  unite  the  suffrages  of  the  military 
leaders.  At  length  the  services  of  Valentinianus  were 
culled  to  mind.  Sallustius  recommended  him  with 
much  earnestness,  as  an  Officer  who  possessed  most  of 
the  properties  fitted  for  sovereign  power ; and  the  same 
estimate  of  his  worth  hud  been  formed  by  Arintheus, 

Master- General  of  the  Horae,  by  Dugalaiphus,  the  Com- 

• Zotiflu  Ub  iu.  c.  32.  SeiL  Rut.  Fe*L  Brrviar.  c.  29. 
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mander  of  the  Domestic  Guards,  and  by  the  Patrician 
' Datianus,  who  wrote  warmly  in  his  favour  from  Ancyra. 
On  the  tenth  day,  accordingly,  after  tile  demise  of  Jovian, 
the  election  of  Valentinianus  was  made  known  to  the 
army,  by  whom  it  was  confirmed  with  the  usual  shouts 
and  acclamations.* 

The  new  Emperor  was  the  son  of  a Pannonian  Gene- 
ral, who,  by  his  martial  qualities,  had  raised  himself 
from  humble  life  to  the  successive  command  of  the 
Legions  in  Britain  and  in  Africa.  Valentinianus,  who 
inherited  the  vigorous  constitution  and  undaunted  cou- 
rage of  his  parent,  gained  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-sol- 
diers by  a minute  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  profes- 
sion, by  frankness  of  manners,  and  an  unimpeachable 
honesty.  Zosimus  describes  him  as  well  exercised  in 
war,  but  ignorant  of  letters,  and  regardless  of  those 
accomplishments  which  were  derived  from  the  Schools 
of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory.  Julian,  however,  appreciated 
his  merit,  and  gave  him  an  honourable  rank  in  the 
army ; while  Jovian,  as  we  have  seen,  was  so  much 
pleased  with  his  conduct  in  Gaul,  that  he  confided  to 
him  the  command  of  the  second  company  of  the  Domestic 
Guards.  His  personal  appearance,  too,  was  well  fitted 
to  gain  respect.  His  countenance  was  open  and  manly, 
his  stature  rose  above  the  common  height,  and  his  voice 
was  distinct  and  powerful.  Iti  a word,  he  possessed 
those  qualities  which  soldiers  at  once  esteem  and  fear, 
and  which,  while  they  inspire  confidence,  ensure  obe- 
dience and  submission,  fie  had,  moreover,  attained  the 
forty-third  year  of  his  age.f 

Hardly  hsd  he  ascended  the  throne  when  an  occa- 
sion occurred  for  the  exercise  of  these  endowments. 
When  about  to  address  the  army,  from  the  tribunal  on 
which  he  first  presented  himself  to  them  as  Emperor, 
he  was  interrupted  by  a request,  expressed  in  a loud 
and  rather  seditious  manner,  that  he  would  begin  his 
government  by  the  choice  of  a colleague  to  divide  with 
him  its  labours  and  responsibility.  With  the  utmost 
calmness,  he  remonstrated  with  them  on  the  folly  of 
raising  him  to  the  head  of  the  Empire,  if  they  meant,  at 
the  same  moment,  to  deprive  him  of  the  power  which 
belonged  to  his  office,  and  which  was  necessary  for  a 
wise  and  successful  administration  of  affairs.  He  told 
them,  that  it  was  now  his  duty  to  deliberate,  and  theirs 
to  obey  ; upon  which,  he  desired  them  to  return  to  their 
quarters,  where  they  should,  in  due  time,  receive  the 
donative  usually  given  by  Emperors  on  their  accession. 
The  troops,  overcome  by  his  firmness,  saluted  him  with 
shouts  of  allegiance  and  fidelity,  and  afterwards  con- 
ducted him,  with  military  pomp,  to  the  palace  of  Nice.  J 

Valcntinian,  aware,  perhaps,  that  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed by  the  soldiers  had  its  origin  in  a higher  quar- 
ter, took  an  early  opportunity  of  consulting  the  superior 
Officers  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  measure  which  had 
been  suggested.  Dagalaiphus,  in  a short  reply,  satis- 
fied him  that  his  conjecture  was  well  founded,  and  also 
pointed  out  the  way  in  which  it  might  be  expedient  to 
proceed  in  gratifying  the  public  anxiety.  **  If  you  pre- 
fer to  be  guided  in  your  selection  by  family  love,  you 
have  a brother  ; but  if  you  consider  only  the  interests  of 
the  Commonwealth,  you  will  make  choice  of  the  most 
deserving.”  Upon  his  arrival  at  Constantinople,  ac- 

* Zowm.  lib.  lit.  c_  36.  A mm.  Mir  lib.  xxvi.  c.  1.  Philoslorg. 
Mb.  viii.  c.  8. 

t Zo»im  lib.  iii.  c.  36. 

! Amra,  Mar.  lib.  xxvi.  c.  3.  Philof'lorf . lib.  viil.  c.  8.  Orps.  lib. 
vii.  c.  32. 


cording! y,  he  bestowed  the  title  of  Augustus  on  his  bm-  Roma 
ther  Valens  ; a man  who  had  not  distinguished  himself  Enipir-. 
in  the  arts  either  of  War  or  of  Peace,  and  who  was  satis- 
fied  to  discharge  in  the  government  a subordinate  part, 
suited  to  the  moderate  talents  with  which  nature  had  u* 
endowed  him  He  was  chosen  for  his  affection  and 
fidelity ; qualities  in  which  he  was  never  found  defi-  W 
dent.*  895 ' 

About  Midsummer,  in  the  year  364,  the  Roman  pfrfrjf,,* „f 
Empire  was  divided  into  two  Sovereignties,  the  Eastern  the  Empire, 
and  the  Western.  The  former  extended  from  the  a.  i>. 
Msetian  Provinces  to  the  confines  of  Persia  and  of  364. 

Nubia;  the  latter  comprehended  the  vast  range  of 
country  which  stretches  from  the  Egcan  Sea  to  the 
Grampian  Mountains  in  Scotland.  Valens,  who  was 
appointed  Emperor  of  the  East,  fixed  the  sent  of  his 
Government  at  Constantinople  ; while  his  brother,  who 
reserved  to  himself  the  more  warlike  Countries  of  Illy- 
ricutn,  Italy,  Gaul,  Africa,  Spain,  Germany,  and  Bri- 
tain. planted  his  Court  at  Milan,  the  most  convenient 
position  for  the  ruler  of  the  West.  This  solemn  trans- 
action took  place  in  the  palace  of  Medians,  a short 
distance  from  Nalssus;  where,  after  appointing  Officers 
and  Magistrates  for  the  administration  of  Civil  and  mili- 
tary duty  in  the  Provinces,  the  Imperial  brothers  took  a 
final  leave  of  each  other,  and  repaired  to  their  several 
Capitals. t 

The  renewal  of  war  witli  Persia  during  the  following  Revolt  of 
year  carried  Valens  into  Syria.  His  absence  appears 
to  have  supplied  an  opportunity  to  his  enemies  of  raising 
up  a competitor  for  the  throne  in  the  person  of  Proco- 
pius, a kinsman  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  and  who 
commanded,  jointly  with  Sebastiunus,  the  army  which 
that  monarch  left  in  Mesopotamia,  when  he  resolved  to 
advance  beyond  the  Tigris.  It  was  even  whispered, 
that  he  was  secretly  destined  for  the  Purple,  to  supply 
the  want  of  natural  heirs  in  the  family  to  w hich  he  w as 
related;  and  moreover,  that  Julian,  in  the  Temple  of 
the  Moon  at  Carrha?,  had  solemnly  invested  him  with 
the  title  of  Augustus.  We  learn,  however,  from  the 
Annalists  of  this  period,  that  it  was  feur  rather  tlmu 
ambition  which  impelled  Procopius  to  grasp  at  the 
sceptre  of  the  East.  His  life  was  menaced  by  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  two  Sovereigns,  who  attempted  to  remove 
an  imaginary  rival,  and  thereby  converted  him  into  a 
real  and  formidable  enemy.  Escaping  from  his  retreat 
in  Cappadocia,  he  boldly  entered  the  Capital,  and, 
proclaiming  his  pretensions,  he  was  immediately  ac- 
knowledged Emperor  by  two  cohorts  of  Gauls,  who 
were  affectionately  attached  to  the  memory  of  Julian. 

Thin  force  was  soon  increased  by  large  bodies  of  troops 
stationed  in  Thrace,  aud  by  levies  of  peasantry,'  who 
viewed  with  contempt  or  distrust  the  government  of 
Valens.  Confident  in  his  growing  power,  he  sent  a 
detachment  of  his  army  into  Asia  Minor,  where  he  re- 
duced some  of  the  principal  towns  to  obedience,  and  where 
he  wan  gratified  by  the  accession  of  the  Jovian*  and  Her- 
culean*, those  celebrated  Legions  who.  since  the  days  of 
Diocletian,  had  contributed  so  much  to  maintain  the 
glory  of  the  Roman  name.  The  widow  or  Constantius, 
who  placed  herself  and  her  daughter  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  usurper,  added  no  small  degree  of  strength 
and  reputation  to  his  cause ; for  the  House  of  Con- 
stantine was  still  greatly  cherished  in  the  city  which 


* Z'ltim.  lib.  ie.  c.  1 . Amu.  Mar.  lib.  xxvi.  c,  4. 
f A mm.  Mar.  lib.  xxvi.  c.  5.  Zombi,  lib.  iv.  c.  3. 
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Hi'iwy.  bore  his  name  ; and  his  descendants,  Although  a female 
and  a child,  found  many  who  were  willing  to  sacrifice 
Froia  every  thing  in  order  to  secure  tranquillity  and  safety.* 

K-  **•  Valens  was  ut  Ccsarea  when  the  news  of  this  insur- 
d63.  rection  were  conveyed  to  him ; and  the  first  impres- 
lo  lion  produced  upon  his  timid  mind  was  the  necessity  of 
negotiating  with  Procopius,  and  of  surrendering  to  him 
an  undisputed  possession  of  the  throne.  The  intelli- 
gence which  reached  Valenlinian  was  still  more  gloomy 
and  alarming.  He  was  told  that  the  Emperor  of  the 
East  had  fallen  in  hattle,  that  his  army  was  vanquished 
or  dispersed,  and  that  the  rebels  were  in  possession  of 
the  finest  Provinces  of  Asia.  Unable,  from  the  exi- 
gences of  a war  in  which  he  was  engaged  beyond  the 
Alps,  to  repair  in  person  to  the  scene  of  revolt,  lie  in- 
duced the  aged  Sallust  to  resume  the  Prefecture  of 
Syria,  and  to  rally  round  him  the  faithful  veterans  who 
might  still  lie  disposed  to  defend  the  privileges  of  a 
sovereign,  elected  by  the  army,  against  an  usurper,  who 
founded  his  claims  upon  a fiction,  or  upon  the  shadow 
of  hereditary  right.  Valens  was  saved  by  the  vigour 
and  firmness  of  his  counsellors.  He  intrusted  his  army 
to  the  Prefect,  to  Lupicinus,  to  Ariutlucus.  and  to 
Arbetio,  an  aged  warrior,  who  had  served  under  the 
great  Constantine,  and  enjoyed  the  honours  of  the 
Consulship.  But  Procopius  was  likewise  followed  by 
brave  troops,  experienced  officers,  and  was  able  to 
dispute  in  two  desperate  engagements  the  dignity  to 
which  he  had  aspired.  The  first  battle  took  place  at 
Thyatira,  where  the  balance  of  military  fortune  was  a 
long  time  equally  suspended.  In  the  second,  however, 
which  was  fought  ntNacoria,  his  troops  deserted  to  the 
Hi«  dcfwt  enemy,  and  lelt  him  to  seek  safety  in  an  ignominious 
and  death  flight.  He  was  soon  afterwards  taken  prisoner,  owing 
to  the  treachery  of  his  adherents,  who  attempted  to  pur- 
chase impunity  at  the  expense  of  his  life  ; and  having 
endured  many  painful  privations  in  the  wilds  of  Phrygia, 
he  expiated  his  unfortunate  rebellion  by  suffering  death 
at  the  command  of  the  conqueror. t 
Severity  of  We  |(.ani  from  Zosimus  that  Valens,  who  possessed 
little  vigour  in  the  field,  showed  much  activity  in 
punishing,  with  the  loss  of  life  and  of  goods,  all  who 
were  implicated,  however  remotely,  in  the  attempt  of 
Procopius.  His  deeds  of  cruelty  were  more  than 
equalled  by  the  Emperor  of  the  West,  whose  ardent 
temper  had  been  irritated  by  opposition,  and  rendered 
savage  by  fear.  The  ignorance  of  the  two  brothers, 
besides,  was  attended  with  the  most  fatal  effects  on  the 
peace  of  Society  ; for,  being  altogether  unacquainted 
with  the  boundaries  which  separate  true  Science  from 
that  supernatural  power  over  Physical  causes  which  has 
been  claimed  by  fools  or  by  knaves,  they  extended  the 
control  of  their  police  to  the  imaginary  intercourse  of 
men  with  (he  Spirits  of  darkness,  and  sought  to  prevent 
or  to  counteract  that  mysterious  process  by  which  the 
secrets  of  futurity  could  be  revealed,  and  the  malign 
influence  of  the  planets  could  be  directed  against  the 
IVcvatr »oe  Persons  and  fortunes  of  individuals.  The  prevalence 
nf  Magic j °f  Magic  alarmed  both  divisions  of  the  Empire;  and 
fa'ecifTlieo-  tribunals  were  accordingly  erected  at  Antioch  and  Rome, 
do™*.  to  punish  all  who  could  be  accused  of  committing,  or 
even  of  conniving  at,  that  atrocious  crime.  While 


the  Em- 
peror*. 


• Zoiiia.  lib.  i<r.  c.  4.  Amro.  Mar.  Jib.  xxvi.  c.  6.  PUiloslorg.  lib.  iv. 
c.  5 — 7. 

f Amm.  Mir,  lib.  x*ri.  7,  8.  Zosim.  lib.  iv.  c.  5,  6. 


conducting  a tedious  and  uneventful  war  against  the  Rowan 
Persians,  the  Sovereign  of  the  East  made  his  usual  Empire, 
abode  in  the  Capital  of  Syria;  at  which  place  he  first 
received  information  that  a young  man,  attached  to  his  ,?ro,,1 
Court  as  one  of  the  Imperial  notaries,  was  in  the  prac-  A*  Dl 
tice  of  consulting  certain  adepts  in  divination,  as  to  the 
name  and  quality  of  the  next  successor  to  the  throne. 

To  satisfy  this  dangerous  curiosity,  the  soothsayers 
erected  a tripod,  which  was  so  contrived  as  to  exhibit 
at  pleasure  the  several  letters  of  the  alphabet ; and 
while  the  ambitious  secretary,  whose  name  was  Theo- 
dorus,  was  gazing  upon  this  instrument  of  deception, 
he  saw  successively  appear  on  the  magic  circle  the 
characters  O,  E,  O,  and  A.  Having  no  longer  any 
doubt  that  he  was  destined  by  fate  to  wear  the  Purple 
after  Valens,  he  communicated  his  hopes  so  freely,  that 
the  Emperor  at  length  was  made  acquainted  with  his 
dreams  of  future  greatness.  He  suffered,  says  Zosimus, 
the  punishment  due  to  his  offence.* 

Suspicion  being  thus  excited,  and  in  some  degree  Severe 
justified,  no  person,  whatever  might  be  his  rank  or  pnnUbmcnt 
character,  was  exempted  from  its  malignant  energy. 

Every  one,  especially,  who  hod  paid  any  attention  to  ^,.,^1  o( 
Literature  or  Philosophy,  was  exposed  to  the  impu-  divioaiiun. 
ration  of  knowing  the  secrets  of  that  Magic,  which 
undermined  at  once  the  foundation  of  thrones  and  the 
health  of  Pnnces.  A wretched  soldier,  when  suffering 
tinder  the  lash,  screamed  out  the  names  of  many  in- 
dividuals, whom  he  described  as  accomplices  in  his 
crime,  or  at  least  as  being  privy  to  his  magical  operations. 

The  safety  of  the  Stale  was  immediately  committed  to 
the  Pretoria?]  Prefect,  who  summoned  from  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  Empire  all  those  who,  from  their  knowledge 
or  influence,  were  likely  to  take  an  interest  in  public 
affairs,  and  who,  for  that  reason,  might  lie  supposed 
addicted  to  political  divination.  The  learned  and  the 
noble  became  the  first  victims.  The  prisons  were  soon 
crowded  with  the  innocent  of  all  ages  and  of  either  sex. 

A universal  lamentation  filled  the  Provinces  ; and  an 
Historian  relates,  that  more  men  were  seen  on  the  roads 
dragged  along  by  the  officers  of  justice,  than  were  left 
iu  the  towns  from  which  they  had  been  taken.  The 
military  at  length  complained  that  their  cohorts  could 
not  supply  guard*  to  watch  the  different  places  nf  con- 
finement; and  stated  their  apprehension,  that  the 
prisoners,  now  far  exceeding  their  own  numbers,  would 
have  recourse  to  violence,  and  force  a passage  to  effect 
their  escape.  Zosimus  selects  from  the  mass  of  those 
who  suffered  death,  Maximus,  a distinguished  Philoso 
pher ; Hilarius,  a native  of  Phrygia,  who  had  interpreted 
too  clearly  a certain  ambiguous  oracle;  Simonides, 

Palricius,  a Lydian,  and  Andronicus,  from  Cana,  all  of 
whom  had  reached  the  highest  pinnacle  of  learning,  and 
whose  condemnation,  he  adds,  proceeded  from  envy 
rather  than  from  any  feeling  of  justice,  f 

We  ure  willing  to  believe  that  the  narrative  which  Supposed  to 
respects  this  infatuated  period  is  marked  with  some 
degree  of  exaggeration  in  the  pages  of  Zosimus,  as  aggrr»tPj. 
well  a*  in  those  of  Ammianus.  The  character  of  the 
two  Emperors,  it  is  true,  however  different  in  their 
general  expression,  agreed  in  the  readiness  to  adopt 
severe  measures,  in  all  cases  where  their  own  interests 
appeared  to  be  at  stake.  The  excessive  timidity  of 

• Zoiim.  lib.  if.  C.  13.  Amm.  Mar.  lib.  xxviii.  c.  1. 

f aid.  lib.  if.  c.  13—15.  htd,  lib.  xxix.  c.  1—3. 
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History.  Valens,  no  less  than  the  boisterous  courage  of  his  bro- 
v-^/— ^ ther,  supplied  a specious  pretext  to  that  numerous  class 
From  0f  persons  who,  within  the  precincts  of  a despotic 

*•  D-  Court,  study  to  improve  their  fortunes,  or  to  gratify 

363.  their  revenge,  by  pointing  out  victims  to  the  jealousy 
10  of  the  Prince.  Still,  from  the  good  sense  which  ap- 
A.  d.  pcared  in  the  administration  of  Valentini&nus,  at  home 
395.  and  ahnmd,  during  the  greater  part  of  bis  reign,  we 
cannot  think  it  improbable,  that  the  love  of  rhetorical 
display  lias  induced  both  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  His- 
torians to  colour  their  descriptions  a little  too  highly. 
Win-  It  is  admitted,  at  all  events,  that  the  wisdom  and  hu- 

rh^*entri«l  mn“i(>  Laws  of  these  Emperors  formed  a 

broil*™! ° contrast  to  the  foolish  rage  with  which  they 

punished  the  professors  and  the  dupes  of  Magic.  The 
Emperor  of  the  West  enacted  a severe  statute  against 
all  who  should  expose  their  new-born  children,  while 
he  established  an  able  Physician,  to  be  paid  by  the 
State,  in  every  one  of  the  fourteen  quarters  into  which 
Home  was  divided.  Both  Princes  exerted  themselves 
to  reform  the  abuses  which  had  crept  in  during  the 
recent  commotions,  and  to  realize  every  useful  plan 
which  had  been  suggested  by  their  predecessors.  It 
was  their  intention  to  found,  in  the  chief  Town  of  every 
Province,  a School  for  the  Arts  of  Rhetoric  and  Gram- 
mar. which  were  to  be  taught  in  the  two  languages  of 
the  Empire,  to  the  youth  of  the  surrounding  districts. 
The  Seminary  formed  at  Constantinople  employed 
thirty-one  Professors  in  the  different  branches  of  learn- 
ing, besides  a number  of  Scribes,  or  Copyists,  whose 
pens  were  constantly  engaged  in  multiplying  manu- 
scripts of  those  ancient  authors  whose  Works  were  re- 
commended to  the  perusal  of  the  students.  The  literary 
edicts  of  Valentiuianus  bear  some  resemblance  to  the 
statutes  of  a modem  University.  All  proper  motives 
were  used  to  incite  the  indolent,  to  reward  the  active, 
and  to  restrain  the  vicious  or  inconsiderate;  and  while 
we  read  the  rules  enforced  by  an  illiterate  soldier,  we  are 
struck  with  astonishment,  not  less  that  he  should  have 
placed  so  much  value  upon  Science,  than  that  he  should 
have  adopted  means  so  extremely  well  calculated  to 
accomplish  his  designs  for  its  promotion.* 

Tlieir eco-  In  point  of  economy,  too,  and  a wise  regulation  of 

"°*7-  the  finances,  the  Inqterial  brothers  are  entitled  to  a 
place  in  the  catalogue  of  patriotic  Princes.  Valens, 
whose  views  of  advantage  were  more  restricted  than 
those  of  Valentiuianus,  succeeded,  during  the  first  years 
of  his  reign,  in  remitting  to  the  people  of  the  East  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  taxes  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  pay.  The  policy  of  the  Homan  Emperor  led 
him  also  to  moderate  the  weight  of  im|>osts  ; hut,  being 
more  desirous  that  the  Government  should  he  strength- 
ened, than  merely  that  its  expense  should  be  diminished, 
he  insisted  that  every  person  of  wealth  should  contri- 
bute according  to  his  means  towards  the  defence  and 
improvement  of  the  State.  His  wisdom,  in  this  respect, 
was  perceived  by  future  generations,  who  extolled  the 
benefit  which  they  derived  from  the  enlarged  revenue 
and  powerful  establishments.  Civil  as  well  as  military, 
which  he  had  thereby  accomplished. f 
PriiTinnat  But  the  most  important  events  in  the  Government  of 
o(  a soldier,  are  to  be  expected  in  the  field  of  battle,  or  in 

Biiaviin  tlie  management  of  a campaign.  Nor  did  the  situation 
cohorts.  of  Yalentinianus  long  deprive  him  of  an  opportunity  to 

* Amm.  Mar.  lib.  xxxi.  c.  14.  Zorina.  lib  iv.  Codes  Tkecd.  lib.  i. 
tit.  11.  Justiniaa.  Iib.viii.  tit  3. 

♦ Amm.  Mar.  lib.  exxi.  c.  14.  Zoiim.  lib.  if.  c.  3. 16. 
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signalize  his  courage  and  his  talents  as  a General.  Roaaa 
Almost  immediately  upon  his  accession,  the  barbarous  Empire 
Tribes  of  Atematini,  who  inhabited  the  right  bank  of  s— -v— 
the  Rhine,  made  an  inroad  into  Gaul,  with  the  view  of  ^K,n> 
indemnifying  themselves  for  some  neglect  shown  to  A*  D • 
them  by  his  Lieutenants  in  that  quarter.  Their  success  **68. 

in  the  first  attempt  encouraged  a repetition  during 
the  winter  ; when  they  defeated  with  considerable  loss  ** 
two  Homan  Commanders,  and  dispersed  the  united  army  3 0m 
of  the  Ucruli  and  Batavi , two  German  nations,  who 
fought  under  the  Imperial  banners.  Valentiuianus,  in 
order  to  punish  their  dastardly  conduct,  stripped  the 
Bataci  of  their  arms,  and  condemned  them  to  be 
sold  as  slaves ; and  it  was  not  until  after  much  humble 
entreaty,  that  the  enraged  Emperor  allowed  them  to 
resume  their  swords,  and  to  have  a chance  of  recovering, 
in  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  the  reputation  which  they 
had  lust.  In  a battle  which  took  place  soon  ufterwards, 
they  fought  so  gallantly,  that,  according  to  Zosimus, 
few  of  them  returned  to  the  cainp.* 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  360,  a considerable  army  Campaign 
of  horse  and  foot,  under  Jovinus,  was  sent  against  the  »gain*t  (be 
Alrmanni,  who  still  retained  a large  portion  of  Gaul,  Alemanni. 
and  were  in  other  respects  so  formidable,  that  Dagalai-  *•  D* 
phus  declined  the  command  of  the  troops  which  were  366. 
appointed  to  attack  them.  Several  actions  ensued  with- 
out producing  any  decisive  result,  until  at  length  both 
armies  met  near  Chalons,  where,  after  a bloody  Conflict, 
which  lasted  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
the  Romans  were  rewarded  with  a complete  victory, 
and  tiie  capture  of  the  enemy’s  King.  The  glory  of 
this  exploit  was  not  a little  tarnished  by  the  murder  of 
the  Prince  who  had  fallen  into  their  hands,  as  well  as 
by  the  countenance  which  wus  afforded  to  the  perpe- 
trator of  a similar  deed  at  the  Court  of  Vadomius,  a 
Sovereign  whose  power  had  excited  the  apprehension 
of  the  Provincial  Government  in  Gaul.t 
Valentiuianus  was  instructed  by  the  constant  renewal  Vakatiai- 
of  hostilities,  that  the  Northern  frontier  of  the  Empire  nm»«  erect* 
could  no  longer  be  protected  by  the  Legions  alone  ; but  fortificaiioa* 
that  the  sudden  inroads  of  the  various  Clans  which  ®ntheR>>it»e. 
composed  the  German  nation,  required  the  aid  of  strong 
fortresses,  entrenchments,  and  a connected  line  of  mili- 
tary works.  With  this  view,  he  employed  engineers  to 
select  the  strongest  positions  along  the  Rhine,  on  which 
he  erected  castles  of  different  magnitudes,  furnished 
them  with  suitable  garrisons,  und  placed  them  under 
the  command  of  ahle  Officers.  The  Barbarians,  un- 
accustomed to  besiege  a fortified  town,  or  even  to 
submit  to  the  delay  of  reducing  a post  by  the  more 
tedious  operation  of  blockade,  relinquished  for  a time 
their  predatury  warfare.  They  possessed,  however, 
sufficient  discernment  to  perceive  that  the  power  of 
Rome  was  shaken ; that  her  troops  had  ceased  to 
enjoy  the  reputation  of  being  invincible;  that  walls 
and  ramparts  were  now  substituted  for  swords  and 
bucklers ; and  that  a little  lime  would  turn  the  tide  of 
conquest  in  favour  of  the  native  courage  and  great 
bodily  strength  of  their  own  Northern  warriors.  But 
Valentinianusdid  not  rest  satisfied  with  fortifications,  in 
order  to  protect  his  borders  from  insult  and  violence. 

He  also  employed  the  arts  of  diplomacy  among  the 
rival  hordes  which  spread  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe 
to  the  Illyrian  Provinces,  and  endeavoured  to  turn  their 


* Amm.  Mar.  lib.  xxvli.  e.  1.  Zoum.  lib.  i*.  c.  9. 
f Ibid.  bb.  xxviL  c.  3.  10.  Ibid  lib.  ir.  c.  9.  13. 
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restless  arms  against  one  another.  lie  inflamed  the 
jealousy  which  subsisted  between  the  Alrmanni  and  the 
Burgundians,  and  encouraged  the  latter  to  bring  into 
the  field  a force  exceeding  eighty  thousand  men,  to  act 
ns  a moving  guard  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  By 
these  means  he  secured  a comparative  tranquillity  in 
that  part  of  his  dominions  during  the  remainder  of  his 
reign.* 

The  attention  of  Valentinianus  was  drawn  to  a new 
description  of  enemy,  who  before  his  days  hud  never 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Homan  Provinces.  The 
Saxons,  an  enterprising  people  from  the  shores  of  the 
German  Ocean,  gradually  extended  their  maritime 
expeditions,  till  at  length  they  were  in  the  practice  of 
levying  contributions  oti  the  shores  of  Britain,  of  Gaul, 
and  even  of  Spain.  The  Emperor  accordingly  found 
it  necessary  to  station  a considerable  military  force  on 
the  sea-coast,  to  repel  the  invasion  of  those  savage 
mariner*,  who  were  wont  to  land  at  the  mouth  of  every 
great  river,  pillage  the  adjoining  country,  and  curry 
away  much  valuable  booty.  Several  skirmishes  took 
place  in  Armorican  Gaul,  in  which  the  Saxons  displayed 
the  utmost  valour,  and  sold  a dear  victory  to  their  con- 
querors. The  Romans,  in  some  instances,  were  so 
unwise  as  to  provoke  their  resentment  by  acts  of  cruel 
treachery,  and  thereby  gave  a character  of  ferocity  to 
the  war  which  the  Northmen  afterwards  waged  on  the 
same  shores;  but  these  Sea  Kings,  as  they  delighted 
to  call  themselves,  made  no  permanent  settlement  in 
the  Empire  during  the  administration  of  Valentinianus, 
and  added  not,  till  a later  period,  to  the  oppressive 
weight  which  already  bore  down  the  sovereignty  of 
Roine.t 

The  limits  of  a very  important  Province  had  been 
already  contracted  by  the  incursions  of  an  enemy  not 
levs  barbarous  than  the  Alrmanni  or  the  Saxons.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Northern  parts  of  Britain,  the  Scots 
and  Piets,  with  a mixture  of  Scandinavian  adventurers, 
poured  down  upon  the  civilized  districts  of  the  Island, 
and  drove  the  subjects  of  Rome  before  them,  until  the 
fugitives  with  their  savage  pursuers  reached  the  shores 
of  the  narrow  sea  which  divided  Gaul  from  Albion. 
Constants  soon  after  the  death  of  his  father,  attempted 
to  retrieve  the  affairs  of  the  British  Province,  but  his 
success  appears  to  have  been  limited  to  the  restoration 
of  some  degree  of  order  in  the  administration  of  the 
Civil  Government,  and  to  the  enforcement  of  discipline 
among  the  military.  There  is  nowhere  recorded  any 
exploit  against  the  Barbarians  ; who,  it  is  probable, 
may  have  retired  at  his  approach,  and,  like  the  waves 
of  the  sea,  returned  with  greater  violence  to  occupy  the 
ground  which  they  had  lost.  The  reign  of  Constantius 
again  was  marked  by  so  much  feebleness,  particularly 
in  the  Provincial  Government,  that  the  calamities  in- 
flicted upon  the  Britons  were  only  aggravated  by  the 
corrupt  influence  which  directed  the  measures  of  the 
Court.  Julian,  it  is  true,  iufused  a greater  degree  of 
vigour  into  all  branches  of  the  public  service;  he 
selected  Governors  and  Commanders  who  had  the  in- 
terest of  the  Commonwealth  at  heart;  he  discharged 
the  arrears  which  were  due  to  the  Legions  in  the  re- 
moter part*  of  the  Empire,  and  put  an  end  to  those 
disgruccful  exemptions  from  military  duty  which  his 
predecessor  had  allowed  to  be  purchased  with  money. 

• A mm.  Mar.  Lib.  xxvii.  c.  10.  lib.  ixriiL  c.  2.  5.  Zosim.  lib.  It. 

c.  12. 

I Orot.  lib.  rfi,  c.  32.  Amm.  Mat.  lib.  xxviii.  c.  5. 


But  the  sudden  death  of  that  Prince  and  the  troubles  R‘-nun 
which  ensued,  withdrew  the  attention  of  the  Roman  , 

people  from  the  miserable  condition  of  their  fellow-sub-  yt'^~ 
jccla  in  Britain;  and  it  wua  not  until  Valentinianus  was  A "j 

informed  of  the  defeat  of  two  Commanders  with  the  gg<j 

loss  of  a great  body  of  troops,  that  he  appointed  Theo-  to 
dosius  to  assume  the  Government  of  the  Province.*  A D> 

The  deliverance  of  Britain  was  not  accomplished  395 
without  great  labour  and  peril.  Two  summers  were  Succmm* 
spent  in  driving  back  the  invaders  into  the  wilds  of  of  Theodu- 
(.'alcdonia,  and  in  restoring  the  fortifications  which  they  *l0,!‘ 
had  broken  down.  Recovering  once  more  the  level  K-  D- 
countrv  which  occupied  the  space  between  the  Tweed  ^67. 
and  the  Forth,  Theodosius  gave  to  it  the  name  of  ° 
Valrntia,  and  thereby  connected  the  memory  of  his 
conquests  with  the  fame  of  his  Imperial  master.  With- 
out adopting  the  inflated  stvle  of  panegyric  employed 
by  Claudian,  we  may  yet  believe  that,  since  the  days  of 
Agricola,  no  Roman  General  had  impressed  u deeper 
terror  upon  the  rude  warriors  of  the  North,  than  the 
Lieutenant  of  Valentinianus.  It  is,  perhaps,  still  more 
to  his  credit  that,  in  those  days  of  rapacity  and  avarice, 
he  left  his  command  with  an  unsullied  reputation,  and 
sought  no  other  reward  than  the  military  promotion  to 
which  his  services  had  entitled  him,  ami  Lite  approba- 
tion of  u Prince  who  was  qualified  to  appreciate  his 
merits.f 

The  vast  extent  of  the  Empire,  the  various  and  Re'“l1 
sometimes  incompatible  interests  which  stimulated  its  A^c*- 
numerous  Provinces,  the  short  reigns  of  several  success-  *' 
ive  Emperors,  and  the  venal  character  which  already  1 * 
disgraced  too  many  of  its  public  Officers,  produced  A n 
aimost  necessarily,  from  time  to  lime,  the  horrors  of  373 
insurrection,  and  even  of  positive  rebellion.  Africa  for 
many  years  had  proved  an  obedient  and  valuable  acces- 
sion to  the  Roman  State;  it  paid  a large  tribute  to  the 
general  Government,  and  required  nothing  in  return, 
except  occasional  protection  from  the  savages  of  the 
Desert,  who  sometimes  attacked  the  cities  anil  de- 
stroyed the  crops.  But  the  military  Governor,  whose 
name  was  Romanus,  refused  in  one  instance  to  march 
to  the  relief  of  the  Provincials  unless  they  should  ad- 
vance such  a supply  of  money  and  cornels  as  they  could 
not  raise  within  the  specified  period.  Their  towns  were 
accordingly  left  to  the  rage  of  certain  Barbarian  Tribes 
which  issued  from  the  wilderness  of  Grtulia,  and  their 
vines  and  fruit-trees  wen*  destroyed,  almost  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  troops  w hich  ought  to  have  been  employed 
for  their  security.  The  inhabitants  of  CEo,  Laplii,  and 
Sabrata,  usually  called  Tripota,  or  the  Three  Cities, 
suffered  the  most  from  the  attacks  of  their  predatory 
neighbours,  and  had,  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  en- 
dured even  the  miseries  of  a protracted  siege.  Their 
complaints,  so  far  from  procuring  redress,  only  brought 
down  upon  them  an  increase  of  distress.  The  President 
of  the  United  Towns  was  condemned  to  be  publicly 
executed ; four  eminent  citizens  were  put  to  death  as 
accomplices  in  a false  accusation  against  the  Imperial 
Commander,  and  the  tongues  of  two  others  were  cut  out. 

Irritated  by  this  inhuman  treatment,  the  Africans  joined 
the  rebellious  standard  of  a nati\e  Prince,  and  endea- 
voured to  dissolve  a connection  which  proved  at  once 
burdensome  and  fatal.! 

Natal,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Moorish 

• Jul.  Finnic.  M»l.  Lib.  Oral.  Pttrmi.  c.39.  Jtrom.  tom.  il.  e.  3. 

f Amm.  M*r.  lib.  xxsii.  e.  8.  lib.  xxviii.  c.  3. 

i Zofim.  bb.  it.  c.  16.  Amm.  Mtr.  lib.  xxriii.  c.  6. 
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Princes,  had  a numerous  family  of  pour,  two  of  whom, 
Zamma  und  Firmus,  disputed  the  succession  to  their 
fathers  wealth.  In  a quarrel  which  followed,  the  latter 
deprived  the  former  of  life ; and  the  survivor  finding 
himself  eagerly  prosecuted  by  the  Roman  Governor, 
under  whose  protection  the  paternal  inheritance  was 
placed,  resolved  to  throw  off  his  allegiance  and  try  his 
fortune  in  arms.  The  Provincials,  no  longer  able  to 
bear  the  tyranny  of  Romanus,  hailed  the  young  Moor 
as  their  deliverer,  and  prepared  to  take  the  field.  Success 
attended  their  first  efforts.  Firm  us  was  everywhere 
acknowledged  not  only  as  an  African  Sovereign,  but  as 
being  worthy  to  assume  the  Purple  and  give  a master 
to  the  world  ; und  as  the  vanity  of  this  Chieftain  was 
more  than  equal  to  his  martial  skill,  he  is  said  to  have 
hesitated  whether  he  ought  not  at  once  to  proclaim 
himself  the  successor  of  Valentinianus,  as  Emperor  of 
the  West,  und  to  transport  his  victorious  bauds  to  Italy.* 
No  sooner  had  the  insurrection  assumed  ait  aspect  of 
sufficient  importance  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  Im- 
perial Court  than  Theodosius  received  a commission  to 
suppress  it,  and  to  inflict  a condign  punishment  upon 
the  most  guilty  of  its  authors.  This  able  General, 
sailing  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  with  a reinforce- 
ment of  chosen  troops,  soon  turned  the  tide  of  victory 
in  favour  of  his  muster ; and,  notwithstanding  all  the 
arts  of  Firmus,  who  attempted  repeatedly  to  uid  his 
military  stratagems  bv  political  fraud,  be  at  length  re- 
duced him  to  the  necessity  of  seeking  refuge  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  Igtnazen,  a Gctulian  Prince,  whose  friend- 
ship he  had  gained.  Theodosius,  well  aware  that 
hostilities  could  only  be  terminated  by  the  death  of  the 
rebel,  resolved  to  pursue  him  into  the  depth  of  the 
solitude  which  he  had  chosen  for  his  retreat ; and  when 
he  was  challenged  by  Igmazen  as  to  the  object  of  his 
expedition  into  the  lands  of  an  iudependent  Monarch, 
he  described  himself  as  the  representative  of  the  Roman 
Emperor,  the  master  of  the  world,  who  had  sent  him  to 
punish  a traitor  and  robber.  He  demanded  that  the 
fugitive  should  be  forthwith  delivered  up  to  him  ; 
threatening,  in  case  of  refusal,  that  the  King  himself 
ami  his  whole  nation  should  soon  he  made  to  feel  the 
weight  of  a resentment  which  would  root  out  their 
names  from  among  the  Principalities  of  Africa.  Igmazen 
yielded  to  the  measures  of  the  Roman  leader,  and  con- 
sented to  give  up  the  son  of  Nahal.  As  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  Theodosius  to  lead  his  captive  in  triumph  to 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  he  set  strong  guards 
over  his  person  ; but  Firmus  aware,  perhaps,  of  the 
fate  which  awaited  him,  disappointed  his  conqueror  by 
strangling  himself  in  prison.  The  dead  body  was  car- 
ried into  the  Province,  to  attest  the  complete  success  of 
Theodosius,  und  to  crush  the  hopes  of  the  disaffected. t 
The  future  history  of  this  gTeat  Commander,  the 
founder  of  an  Imperial  family,  is  very  obscurely  indi- 
cated by  the  annalists  of  his  Age.  We  are  merely 
informed  that  he  became  the  victim  of  Court  intrigue, 
and  was  executed  at  Carthage  about  a year  after  the 
death  of  Valentinianus,  as  a person  too  powerful  or  too 
severe  in  his  manners  to  be  tolerated  under  a youthful 
reign.  Romanus,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  crimes  and 
incapacity  were  fully  established,  had  the  good  fortune 
to  escape  with  impunity. { 


The  precautions  adopted  by  the  Emperor  of  the  Ri>m»n 
West  for  securing  his  frontiers,  led  to  a dispute  with  Empire, 
some  of  the  most  warlike  of  the  Sarmatian  Tribes.  In 
the  distribution  of  the  Provinces  on  the  Danube.  Vnlcn- 
tinianus  retained  under  his  immediate  inspection  the  rich  A>  °‘ 

plains  of  IUyricum  and  Pannonia  ; and  finding  that  the 
Barbarians  who  dwelt  towards  the  North  and  East  lo 
were  constantly  increasing  their  numbers  and  improv- 
ing  their  troops  in  the  military  art,  he  extended  a line  pj 
of  fortifications  along  the  most  assailable  parts  of  his  wUhtbe 
border,  and  on  the  Danks  of  the  river.  The  Quadi,  Quadi. 
suspicious  as  to  the  objects  of  a policy  which  was  not  A.  d. 
less  calculated  for  attack  than  defence,  opposed  the  374. 
erection  of  u particular  fortress,  on  the  ground  that  it 
encroached  upon  their  territories ; the  reasons  for  which 
complaint  appeared  so  just  to  Equitius,  the  Roman 
Governor,  that  he  issued  orders  to  the  engineers  to 
desist  from  the  undertaking.* 

Valentinianus,  who  resided  in  Gaul,  upon  hearing  of  MuHrrof 
this  interruption,  gave  way  to  an  impulse  of  rage,  and 
instantly  sent  Marcellinus,  the  son  of  the  Praefect  of  that  1 c ItoBU,n>' 
Country,  to  supersede  the  Master-General  of  lUyricum 
as  Governor  of  the  Province,  and  to  carry  on  the  works 
which  had  been  suspended.  Gabiniua,  the  King  of  the 
Quadi,  lost  no  time  in  renewing  his  representations  to 
the  successor  of  Equitius,  who  received  him  with  much 
attention,  and  pressed  upon  him  an  invitation  to  par- 
take the  hospitality  of  his  table.  This  patriotic  Prince, 
unsuspicious  of  fraud,  placed  himself  in  the  power  of 
the  Roman  Deputy  and  was  barbarously  murdered  ; a 
melancholy  instance  of  the  little  regard  which  was  now 
paid  by  the  principal  Officers  of  the  Empire  either  to 
personal  honour  or  to  the  law  of  nations.  The  subjects 
of  Gabi ii ius,  justly  incensed  at  this  shameful  breach  of 
public  faith,  rushed  to  arms  and  vowed  an  ample 
revenge.  They  invaded  Pannonia  in  great  strength  of 
horse  and  foot,  before  the  crops  were  gathered  off  the 
ground ; and  destroying  every  thing  which  they  could 
not  remove,  they  spread  terror  and  desolation  over  the 
whole  Province.  They  even  attacked  the  walls  of  Sir- 
mi  um,  which,  however,  were  defended  with  great  reso- 
lution by  Petronius  Probus,  the  PraHorian  Prefect,  who 
had  adopted  the  precaution  of  throwing  a body  of 
archers  into  the  town.  But  their  disappointment  here 
was  fully  compensated  by  a decisive  victory  gained  over 
two  Legions  which  Equitius  had  marched  against  them ; 
while,  deriving  courage  from  the  success  of  their  coun- 
trymen, large  bands  of  recruits  daily  flocked  to  their 
standards,  determined  to  strip  the  Homans  of  all  their 
conquests  on  both  sides  of  the  Danube.  This  threat 
would  infallibly  have  been  realized,  had  not  Theodosius,  G**1*! 
the  son  of  the  restorer  of  Britain,  displayed  in  the  con-  d,,et  l“* 
duct  of  the  war  a consummate  degree  of  military  talent,  JJ^donw. 
and  tired  or  defeated  the  successive  hordes  which  inun- 
dated the  Province  of  MtniaA 

In  the  Spring  of  the  year  375,  the  Emperor  left  Valent  ni- 
Treves  in  person,  at  the  head  of  all  the  troops  which  rep-ur* 
could  be  spared  from  Gaul.  The  Sarmatian  States,  tellUricum. 
alarmed  at  his  preparations,  sent  ambassadors  to  meet 
him,  who  might  represent  the  grievances  which  they 
had  sustained,  and  propose  terms  for  a lastittg  Peace. 
Valentinianus  dismissed  them  with  an  evasive  answer, 
and  hurried  on  to  the  scene  of  action,  cherishing  in  his 
heart  a firm  resolution  to  vindicate  the  Majesty  of  the 
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Romm.  Government,  and  to  punish  the  temerity  of  the 
Barbarian'  by  whom  it  hud  been  insulted.  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  impolitic  determination  he  had  no  sooner 
arrived  at  .Strom/m  than,  instead  of  inquiring  into  the 
murder  of  Gabinius,  and  setting  an  example  of  impar- 
tial justice,  he  commenced  a war  of  devastation  and 
massacre  which  he  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  ene- 
my’s country.  Having  successfully  retaliated  the  inva- 
sion of  l^nnoma,  he  repassed  the  Danube  to  spend 
the  winter  at  a town  called  Bregelio,  in  the  modern 
Hungary  ; intending,  upon  the  return  of  the  active 
season,  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  Quadi,  and 
establish  on  a firm  and  permanent  basis  the  tranquillity 
of  ail  the  Illyrian  Provinces.  That  devoted  people, 
therefore,  made  another  attempt  to  awaken  his  clemency 
and  obtain  his  pardon.  Their  envoys  assured  hi  in  that 
the  inroad  of  which  he  complained  was  not  sanctioned, 
but  ruther  condemned  and  lamented,  by  the  public 
Council  of  their  nation,  and  that  they  were  ready  to 
forego  all  the  grounds  of  dispute  which  had  led  to  the 
unfortunate  contest  in  which  they  were  engaged.  This 
statement,  which  they  hoped  would  disarm  his  anger, 
only  inflamed  it  to  a degree  of  unutterable  fury.  Ill's 
violent  temper  assumed  the  mastery  at  once  of  his 
reason  and  of  his  constitution ; his  whole  frame  wus 
shaken  with  the  storm  which  raged  within  him,  and 
before  he  could  find  words  in  which  to  express  his  indig- 
nation, a blood-vessel  burst,  and  he  fell  back  insensible 
into  his  chair.  In  a few  minutes  Vnlenliuianus  was  a 
corpse,  after  having  reigned  about  twelve  years  over  the 
most  important  Provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire.  This 
event  suspended  for  a time  the  progress  of  hostilities  on 
the  Upper  Danube ; and  it  will  afford  us  an  opportunity 
of  resuming  the  thread  of  History  as  it  respects  the 
dominions  of  the  East  and  the  policy  of  Yalcns,  in  his 
wars  and  treaties  with  the  Goths  on  the  one  hand  and 
with  the  Persians  on  the  other.* 

Valens  succeeded  to  the  troubles  which  arose  from 
the  unfortunate  campaign  of  Julian,  and  from  the  still 
more  unfortunate  negotiations  by  which  that  campaign 
was  concluded  under  the  auspices  of  Jovianus.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
Peace  which  Sapor  granted  to  the  necessities  of  the 
Romans  was  an  entire  withdrawal  on  the  part  of  the 
latter  from  all  concern  in  the  affairs  of  the  tributary 
Kingdoms  of  Armenia  and  Iberia.  The  Persian 
Monarch,  who  claimed  the  sovereignty  of  these  two 
States,  immediately  marched  into  the  former  at  the 
head  of  such  an  overwhelming  host  as  rendered  resist- 
ance equally  vain  and  impracticable ; but,  being  unwill- 
ing to  have  recourse  to  violence  against  a people  whom 
lie  professed  to  regard  as  natural  subjects,  he  effected 
his  purpose  by  inducing  Tiranus,  a weak  and  unsus- 
picious Prince,  to  listen  to  expressions  of  friendship  and 
assurances  of  protection.  A sudden  death  soon  removed 
the  descendant  of  Arsaces,  and  paved  the  way  for  the 
reduction  of  Armenia  to  the  rank  of  a Persian  Province. 
Iberia  was  next  invaded ; and  Sauromaces,  who  reigned 
in  that  Country,  being  expelled  by  a superior  force,  the 
crown  was  placed  on  the  head  of  Aspacuras,  a person 
of  very  inferior  rank  and  character,  who  consented  to 
govern  as  the  Lieutenant  of  Sapor.t 

In  Armenia  one  city  alone  refused  to  acknowledge 


* Amm.  Mar.  lib.  u>.  c.  5.  Oros.  lib.  ill.  c.  32.  Zusiso.  lib.  iv. 
t.  17.  Victor,  in  Eptt. 

f A turn.  Mar.  lib.  ***».  c.  12.  llo«.  CAor.  lib.  iii.  c.  17. 


the  new  Government,  or  fo  receive  a garrison  of  Persian  Roman 
soldiers.  Artngrrasta  was  strong  from  its  natural  Empire, 
position,  and  well  fortified  by  art,  and  besides  it  con-  ' 
tained  the  principal  treasury  of  the  Kingdom,  and  the 
widow  and  son  of  the  ill-fated  Tiranus.  Animated  by 
their  presence,  the  inhabitants  sustained  a vigorous 
siege,  repulsed  several  attacks  rnude  upon  their  walls 
by  the  cuirassiers  of  the  great  King,  and  gained  re- 
peated advantages  over  the  main  body  of  the  enemy 
in  the  open  plain.  But  the  troops  of  Sajior  were  con- 
stantly recruited,  and  at  length  prevailed.  Ariogeraua 
was  compelled  to  open  its  gates  to  the  conqueror,  to 
deliver  up  into  his  hands  the  wife  of  its  late  Prince, 
and  to  accept  such  terms  as  he  might  Ire  pleased  to 
grant.  Para,  the  son  of  Tiranus,  made  his  escape 
through  the  Persian  lines  during  the  siege,  and  found 
his  way  into  the  territory  of  the  Romans.4 

From  the  scanty  notices  which  remain  of  this  Persian  Inraiionof 
war,  it  would  seem  that  Valens  w'as  more  anxious  to  Amwnu 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  Treaty  made  by  his  prede- 
cessor  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  than  to  recover  the 
ascendancy  which  the  Empire  formerly  possessed 
amoug  the  nations  of  the  East.  He  maintained,  in* 
deed,  powerful  armies  on  the  frontier,  ready  to  act, 
should  a proper  occasion  present  itself  for  asserting 
the  rights  of  the  ancient  allies  of  Rome ; and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Sauromaces  owed  to  the  menacing 
attitude  assumed  by  the  Legions  on  the  Euphrates  and 
the  confines  of  Armenia,  the  degree  of  power  which  he 
was  again  permitted  to  exercise  in  his  native  Country. 

The  Iberians,  unable  to  expel  the  Viceroy  of  Sapor, 
were  in  some  degree  consoled  to  find  their  lawful 
Sovereign  restored  to  the  half  of  his  Kingdom  ; while 
the  people  of  Armenia,  equally  impatient  under  the 
Persian  domination,  cherished  the  hope  of  soon  seeing 
the  heir  of  their  throne  invested  with  the  rank  mid 
power  to  which  his  birth  entitled  him.  Valens,  mean- 
time, commanded  his  Generals  to  observe  the  strictest 
neutrality,  and  not,  by  drawing  the  sword  first,  to 
expose  his  administration  to  the  charge  of  perfidy. 
Skirmishes  between  the  outposts,  indeed,  threatened 
on  several  occasions  to  engage  both  armies  in  a 
general  action ; but  the  leaders  on  both  sides,  in- 
fluenced by  similar  views,  referred  the  decision  of  every 
dispute  to  an  accurate  interpretation  of  the  Treaty  exist- 
ing between  the  two  Empires,  and  thus  shaped  their 
conduct  in  the  spirit  of  lawyers,  ruther  than  ill  that  of 
military  antagonists.  In  this  manner  the  reign  of 
Valens  as  well  of  Sapor  was  brought  to  an  end,  with- 
out being  distinguished  by  any  remarkable  occurrence 
on  the  theatre  of  war.f 

The  fortunes  of  Para,  the  Prince  of  Armenia,  have  Hhiorv  of 
left  a deep  stain  on  the  weak  and  faithless  policy  which,  ’JjV* 
ut  that  period,  swayed  the  Court  of  Constantinople.  “"u°  “ 

This  young  man,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  mother,  left 
ArtoqeraMsa  in  disguise,  a short  time  before  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Persians.  His  first  reception  by  the 
Emperor  was  extremely  gratifying  to  his  hopes,  and  he 
was  encouraged  to  rely  upon  the  support  of  his  father’s 
patrons,  whose  interests,  he  was  assured,  were  never 
separated  from  those  of  the  Armenians.  Para  was 
accordingly  permitted  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  friends  in  his  native  country,  and  to  rely  upon  the 
aid  of  the  Legions,  which,  under  Count  Trajan  and 


• Amm.  M*r.  lib.  xxxi.  c.  12.  Mo«.  Chor.  lib.  iii.  e.  17. 
f Amm.  Mar. lib. *xvli.c.  12.  Iikm.e.12.  Mirt.Cbor.lib.ui.c.SJi. 
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History.  Vidomius.  King  of  the  AUmamti,  had  pitched  their 
— v-*-'  camp  on  the  Armenian  border.  Hut  Vilens  had  not 
Yrom  firmness  sufficient  to  resist  the  reproaches  of  Sapor, 
a.  d.  who  accused  him  of  violating  the  principal  stipulation 
363.  of  the  late  Peace  ; and  having,  perhaps,  some  reason  to 
10  be  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  Prince  himself,  he 
*■  ?'  resolved  to  withdraw  him  from  a scene  which  could  not 
39a.  fail  to  excite  jealousy,  and,  ultimately,  to  involve  the 
Country  in  war.  With  this  view  he  invited  him  to  Con- 
stantinople under  pretence  of  arranging  with  him  cer- 
tain measures  necessary  to  be  pursued  for  their  com- 
mon interest,  but  secretly  with  the  intention  of  depriving 
him  either  of  life  or  of  liberty.  Not  imagining  that  such 
shameful  perfidy  could  he  practised  by  a Homan  Em- 
peror, the  youth  left  the  mountains  of  his  native  coun- 
try, where  his  adherents  were  the  most  numerous,  atid 
proceeded  on  his  journey  towards  the  Capital  of  the 
East.  He  had  no  sooner  reached  Tartu*  in  Cilina , 
however,  than  the  real  object  of  Vulens  began  to  dis- 
close itself  in  the  pretexts  under  which  he  was  stopped 
from  advancing  further,  and  in  (he  vigilance  with  which 
he  was  watched.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  extricate 
himself  from  the  hands  of  his  treacherous  allies ; and 
communicating  his  intention  to  a body  of  faithful  horse- 
men whom  he  had  brought  os  an  escort,  he  hurst  from 
his  keepers,  and  turned  his  face  towards  the  Euphrates. 
A Legion  was  sent  iu  pursuit  of  him ; but  his  cavalry, 
lightly  armed  and  well  mounted,  soon  lefi  the  heavy 
troops  at  a distance,  and  marching  two  days  and  two 
nights  without  intermission,  they  swam  across  the 
river,  although  its  banks  were  crowded  with  soldiers, 
and  arrived  in  safety  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman 


power. 

His  But  the  perfidy  of  the  Imperial  Court  could  employ 

^ ot^er  armH  besides  those  of  the  Legions  against  an 
T*r|)m.  enemy.  Count  Trajan,  who  commanded  an  army  on  the 
confines  of  Armenia,  received  instructions  to  remove 
the  Emperor’s  fears  in  regard  to  the  Royal  fugitive ; 
and  this  Officer,  who  proved  a suitable  instrument  in 
the  hand  of  his  pusillanimous  master,  used  every  art 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  Para,  and  to  increase  his 
reliance  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  Romans.  The 
tragedy  which  was  acted  at  the  table  of  Marcellinus, 
was  repeated  at  that  of  Count  Trajan.  A splendid 
banquet  was  prepared,  and  served  up  according  to 
the  forms  of  oriental  magnificence.  The  Prince  was 
received  with  distinguished  respect,  and  entertained 
with  all  the  deference  due  to  a Sovereign  ally  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  but  as  soon  as  the  company  were  a 
little  heated  with  wine,  an  assassin,  who  had  waited  for 
the  appointed  sigual,  rushed  from  his  hiding-place, 
threw  himself  on  the  King  of  Armenia,  and  after  a 
short  struggle  stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  t 
The  Gothic  A more  active  war  employed  the  arms  of  Valens  in 
War-  the  North.  The  Gothic  Tribes,  which  since  the  days 
of  Constantine  had  been  increasing  in  skill  and  num- 
bers, gradually  pressed  upon  the  Roman  frontier;  and 
finding  themselves  no  longer  inferior  to  the  troops 
which  occupied  the  Thracian  Provinces  and  the  West- 
ern shores  of  the  Euxine,  they  shunned  no  fair  occasion 
of  measuring  their  strength  with  the  redoubted  soldiers 
of  the  Empire.  Hermanric,  Chief  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
had  founded  an  extensive  Kingdom  which  stretched 
from  the  Danube  to  the  Baltic,  and  from  the  Lake 


MtBoti*  to  the  sources  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Wcser ; and  Roma.i 
being  thereby  rendered  master  of  the  powerful  energies 
of  the  greater  part  of  Germany  and  of  Western  ~ 
Scythia,  he  thought  himself  authorised  to  interpose  in 
the  quarrel  between  Valeus  and  Procopius  lor  the 
sceptre  of  Ryzantium.* 

It  was  as  a kinsman  of  Julian,  and,  consequently,  as 
a branch  of  the  house  of  Constantine,  that  Procopius 
solicited  the  aid  of  the  Goths;  nnd  when  the  latter  Soccer  of 
granted  the  cooperation  of  their  arms,  they  imagined  Vs leas, 
that  they  were  only  acting  in  accordance  with  the  faith 
ot  Treaties  which  had  already  subsisted  more  than 
twenty  years.  They  crossed  the  Danube  to  the  amount 
of  thirty  thousand  men;  resolved  to  march  to  Constan- 
tinople, and  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 

Rut  Valent  imitating  the  defensive  system  pursued  hy 
his  brother,  formed  a chain  of  military  posts  strongly 
fortified,  by  means  of  which  he  at  once  checked  their 
progress  nnd  cut  oil*  their  supplies.  Want  of  food 
soon  rendered  the  Barbarians  an  easy  conquest  to  the 
steady  discipline  of  the  Romans.  Thousands  of  them 
surrendered,  and  were  scattered  over  the  adjoining  Pro- 
vinces as  slaves;  while  their  Generals,  who  denied 
that  war  had  yet  been  waged  with  the  Empire,  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  perfidious  conduct  hy  which  they 
had  been  ensnared.  A fruitless  negotiation  ensued, 
which  lefi  both  parties  more  irritated  than  before,  and 
gave  occasion  to  a series  of  wars,  in  which  the  declin- 
ing condition  of  the  Roman  State  became  more  and 
more  apparent. t 

In  the  Spring  of  the  year  367,  the  Gothic  Powers,  Caaclmiwi 
under  the  command  of  Athanaric,  Chieftain  of  the 
Visigoths,  prepared  to  meet  the  Legions,  led  by  Victor  * ' 

and  Arinthanis,  on  the  Northern  bank  of  the  Danube.  A D 
It  is  probable  that  Hermanric,  no  longer  able  to  take 
the  field,  had  instructed  his  Lieutenant  to  act  on  the 
defensive,  and,  if  possible,  to  draw  the  enemy  into  the 
strong  grounds  which  skirt  the  Dacian  Provinces.  This 
policy  succeeded  ; lor  the  Romans,  alter  the  fatigues  of 
a lengthened  campaign,  were  compelled  to  recross  the 
river  and  seek  winter-quarters  in  a more  genial  climate. 

The  following  year  did  not  produce  any  events  of  a 
more  decisive  character.  The  Emperor  satisfied  him- 
self with  watching,  in  his  camp  at  Marcianopolit,  the 
movements  of  his  restless  foe,  and  with  imposing  a 
strict  interdict  on  all  mercantile  transactions  with  the 
Provincials.  The  Goths,  who  had  now  acquired  a 
taste  lor  luxuries,  felt  this  prohibition  very  sensibly, 
and  were  induced,  in  order  to  remove  it,  to  attempt 
more  active  hostilities  in  the  following  campaign. 

Athanaric  hazarded  a general  action  on  the  plain,  in 
which  he  was  defeated  with  great  loss  both  of  men  and 
of  reputation.  A reward  ottered  for  the  head  of  every 
Goth  that  should  be  brought  into  the  Imperial  camp, 
quickened  the  pursuit,  and  added  greatly  to  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  vanquished.  So  signal  a discomfiture,  as 
well,  perhaps,  as  some  motives  which  were  addressed  to 
the  private  interest  of  their  leader,  induced  the  Barba- 
rians to  listen  to  overtures  for  peace.  Athanaric,  who 
had  bound  himself  by  an  oath  not  to  set  his  foot  on  the 
territory  of  the  Romans,  consented  to  meet  Valens  on 
the  Danube,  which  was  then  recognised  as  the  boun- 
dary of  the  rival  nations ; and  there,  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream,  a Treaty  was  ratified,  and  hostages  were 
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exchanged,  which  secured  at  least  suspension  of  arms 
during  the  space  of  six  years.* 

Valentinianus,  the  Emperor  of  the  West,  left  two  sons, 
the  elder  of  whom,  whose  name  was  Gratianus,  had 
for  several  years  been  associated  in  the  Empire,  and 
invested  with  the  title  and  dignity  of  Augustus.  The 
younger,  the  fruit  of  a second  marriage,  inherited  the 
name  of  his  father,  and  afterwards  succeeded  to  the 
throne  under  the  some  appellation.  At  the  death  of 
their  parent,  Gratianus  was  at  Treves  superintending  the 
administration  of  Gaul ; while  his  brother,  only  four 
years  old,  was  in  IUyrimm  with  the  Empress  Justina, 
who  hud  accompanied  her  husband  on  his  march  to- 
wards the  Danube.  This  combination  of  circumstances 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  the  ambitious  leaders, 
Mellobaudes  and  Equilius,  who  commanded  the  Illy- 
rian and  Italian  Legions,  to  establish  their  own  power 
in  opposition  to  that  of  the  rightful  heir.  They  pre- 
vailed upon  the  troops  to  proclaim  the  young  Valen- 
Uniunus  us  Emperor  of  the  West,  and  to  decorate  him 
with  the  ensigns  of  supreme  power.  Gratianus,  whose 
claims  and  power  could  not  be  questioned,  continued 
the  exercise  of  his  authority  in  Gaul  ; determined  to 
seize  the  first  occasion  for  punishing  the  authors  of  a 
conspiracy  hy  which  his  dominions  were  curtailed,  and 
who  obviously  intended  to  reign  under  the  name  of  an 
infant  Monarch.  Meantime  he  cheerfully  received  his 
youthful  brother  as  a colleague ; and  advised  the 
Empress  to  take  up  her  residence  at  Milan,  where  she 
could  attend  to  the  education  of  her  son,  reserving  to 
himself  the  defence  of  the  Rhiue,  and  of  the  fruitful 
Provinces  to  which  it  proved  a natural  rampart. 

The  demise  of  Valentinianus  would  have  presented  to 
an  ambitious  tniml  a temptation  to  extend  the  power, 
exercised  ut  Constantinople,  to  the  Provinces  of  the 
West;  but  Viilcns,  who  found  his  arms  and  councils 
sufficiently  employed  hy  the  numerous  enemies  who 
hemmed  in  his  dominions  on  the  East  and  North, 
allowed  his  two  nephews  to  exercise  jointly  the  undis- 
puted government  of  Home.  At  either  extremity  of  the 
Empire,  indeed,  there  was  a heavy  pressure  of  hurbarous 
nations,  w ho,  imputieut  of  their  ancient  boundaries,  and 
now  accustomed  in  part  to  the  more  refined  enjoyments 
of  a civilized  country,  threatened,  from  time  to  time,  to 
transfer  their  whole  population  into  the  Roman  territory, 
and  to  take  forcible  possession  of  the  cities  us  well  as  of 
the  richest  lands.  The  Eastern  Emperor  had  recently 
established  Peace  with  his  Gothic  neighbours,  on  the 
basis  of  mutual  concession,  and  hojKni  that  the  experi- 
ence of  the  various  miseries  which  attend  the  progress 
of  hostile  armies,  had  created  in  the  minds  of  all  the 
wandering  Tribes  which  hung  upon  his  frontier  a salu- 
tary dread  of  war,  and  a firm  resolve  to  abstain  from 
future  aggression.  In  this  feeling  he  repaired  to  An- 
tioch, to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  tranquillity,  which  he 
prized  more  highly  than  the  triumphs  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful campaign  ; to  give  countenance  to  the  reviving 
power  of  Armenia  ; and  to  observe  the  motions  of  the 
Persian  Mouarch,  the  most  subtle  and  inveterate  of  all 
the  enemies  of  Rome.f 

Little  more  than  u year  had  elapsed  when  Valens 
was  informed  that  the  Visigoths,  impelled  by  a vic- 
torious enemy  more  barbarous  than  themselves,  had 
advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  were  now 


* Amm.  Mar.  lib.  xxrii.  c.  5.  Zoiim.  lib.  hr.  c.  20. 
t Amro.  N*r.  lib.  xxxi.  c.  10. 


craving  the  protection  of  the  Empire.  The  Huns,  dis-  Homan 
turbed  in  their  possession  of  Northern  Aria,  had.  during  Empire 
a long  period,  been  gradually  approaching  the  shores 
of  the  Euxine  ; and,  accordingly,  in  the  year  376,  they 
were  found  to  have  extended  their  migration  beyond 
the  Palvn  Mttoii*,  and  even  to  have  touched  the  borders 
of  Dacia.  In  their  progress  they  had  conquered  the 
Alam,  a powerful  people,  who  occupied  the  plains 
which  stretch  between  Mount  Caucasus  and  the  rivers 
Don  and  Volga,  as  also  the  Ostrogoths,  who  dwelt  near 
the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus ; and  as  they  established  a 
permanent  residence  in  every  Country  which  they  sub- 
dued, the  former  inhabitants,  unless  they  consented  to 
become  their  slaves,  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
seeking  new  lands,  either  as  warriors  or  as  supplicants. 

On  the  present  occasion,  the  Gothic  nations,  who  had  Vik«  p er- 
go lately  met  the  Legions  of  Valens  in  the  field,  saw  "■**  lh* 
the  propriety  of  using  entreaty  rather  than  force.  They  cr^fihe 
sent  ambassadors,  who  loudly  deplored  the  misfortunes  Danube, 
of  their  country men,  importuned  the  Roman  Government 
to  grant  them  an  asylum  ill  the  nearest  Province,  and 
gave  assurance  in  the  name  of  all  the  Visigoths,  that 
they  would  obey  the  laws,  and  protect  the  frontier  of 
the  Commonwealth.  The  Emperor  was  induced  to 
comply  with  their  request.  The  Governor  of  Thrace 
was  instructed  to  receive  them,  and  upon  the  express 
condition  of  delivering  up  their  arms  and  their  children 
to  the  care  of  the  Romans,  to  supply  them  with  a suffi- 
cient extent  of  soil,  on  which  they  might  raise  corn  and 
feed  their  cattle.  Fear  of  the  enemy,  or  a desire  to 
seize  the  best  land,  occasioned  a tumultuous  embarka- 
tion. Many  were  swept  away  by  the  violence  of  the 
current,  and  drowned  ; and  it  was  not  until  several 
days  and  nights  of  incessant  labour,  that  (he  whole 
colony,  including  two  hundred  thousand  warriors,  under 
Alavivus  ami  Fritigern,  were  safely  conveyed  across  the 
swollen  Danube.  The  Officers  of  Valens,  more  influenced 
by  personal  considerations  than  by  a sense  of  duty,  ac- 
cepted the  bribes  which  the  Goths  presented,  in  order  to 
be  allowed  to  retain  their  weapons ; and.  accordingly, 
when  the  latter  mustered  their  strength  on  the  Southern 
hank  of  the  river,  the  Romans  beheld  a formidable  army, 
rea<ly  either  to  coofwrate  with  them  in  repelling  inva- 
sion, or  to  strip  them  at  once  of  their  independence  and 
of  their  territory.  Aware,  when  it  was  too  late,  of  the  ap- 
palling danger  to  which  he  had  thereby  exposed  the 
Micsian  Provinces,  the  Emperor  refused  a similar  peti- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Ostrogoths,  who,  under  Alatbeus 
and  Saphrax,  the  guardians  of  the  son  of  Hermanric, 
had  likewise  retreated  before  the  overwhelming  host  of 
Huns,  which  seemed  to  cover  the  face  of  the  earth.* 

A wise  people  would  have  acted  with  liberality  to-  Their  *ub«*. 
wards  so  large  a body  of  foreigners  whom  they  had  quest  »U- 
received  into  their  bosom,  and  whom,  os  it  was  very  UMfT 
doubtful  whether  they  could  subdue  them,  it  was  the 
worst  policy  to  irritate  and  treat  unjustly.  But  the 
Imperial  Lieutenants  on  the  Northern  borders  of  his 
dominions,  could  listen  to  no  counsel  which  did  not 
promise  to  gratify  their  avarice ; and  observing  that 
the  Barbarian  fugitives  were  possessed  of  considerable 
wealth,  they  resolved  to  drain  it  from  them  by  the  most 
iniquitous  measures.  Lupidnius  and  Maximus  exer- 
cised at  that  period  the  military  government  of  Thrace, 
of  whom,  if  any  credit  is  to  be  given  to  contemporaneous 
History,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  a base  regard 

• Amro.  Mar.  lib.  xxxi.  c.  3,  Zo&im.  lib.  iv,  c.  20.  F.unap.  in 
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HUtory.  to  private  emolument  was  the  leading'  motive  of  their 
administration.  They  raised  the  price  of  provisions  to 
Fmm  such  a rate  that  a slave  was  demanded  for  a loaf  of 
A-  *>-  bread,  and  ten  pounds  of  silver  for  a small  quantity  of 

363.  meat.  The  murmurs  of  the  plundered  Visigoths  at 

10  length  awakened  the  apprehensions  of  their  oppressors  ; 
*’  D'  but  while  a plan  was  forming  to  scatter  the  warlike 
portion  of  them  over  the  remoter  districts  of  the  Pro- 
vince. the  Ostrogoths  forced  a passage  across  the 
Danube,  and  established  their  camp  in  the  territory  of 
the  Empire.* 

Pwir  revolt  The  studied  insults  to  which  the  followers  of  Alavivus 
and  success,  and  Fritigern  were  continually  exposed,  soon  led  io  a 
a.  i>.  revolt.  A battle  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
377.  Marcianopolis,  in  which  Lupicinius  sustained  a marked 
defeat.  The  victors,  renouncing  the  dependent  condi- 
tion of  strangers  and  exiles,  assumed  possession  of  their 
lands  in  right  of  conquest  ; and  sending  their  martial 
hordes  into  the  most  fruitful  parts  of  Thrace,  they 
avenged  upon  the  innocent  inhabitants  the  injuries 
which  they  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  local  Govern- 
ment. They  were  soon  joined  by  additional  bauds  of 
their  countrymen,  whom  a feeling  of  wrong  as  well  as 
the  successes  of  Fritigem,  had  alienated  from  the  Roman 
standard.  Their  children,  too,  who  hud  been  sold  into 
bondage,  recovered  their  freedom,  and  returned  with 
delight  into  the  society  of  their  kindred  ; stimulating, 
at  the  same  time,  by  an  account  of  the  sufferings  which 
they  hud  endured,  the  resentment  which  already  glowed 
in  the  breast  of  every  Goth.t 

Biiil*  «w  The  discomfiture  of  the  Legions  at  Marcianopolis 
ibe  Danube.  rouN(j  Valent)  to  some  degree  of  activity.  Instead, 
however,  of  attempting  to  soothe  the  rude  soldiers  who 
had  been  pillaged  and  insulted  by  his  Generals,  he  re- 
solved to  crush  them  by  superior  numbers ; for  which 
purpose,  he  called  in  his  best  troops  from  the  East, 
solicited  reinforcements  from  his  nephew  Gratiauus,  and 
expressed  a determination  to  march  from  the  Capitul  of 
Syria  to  Constantinople,  that  he  might  direct  in  person 
the  progress  of  the  war.  He  confided  the  immediate 
command  of  this  powerful  army  to  Count  Trajan  and 
Profuturus ; who,  as  soon  hr  they  could  marshal  the 
cohorts  which  were  stationed  in  Thrace,  issued  orders 
to  the  interior  Officers  to  commence  a general  move' 
ment  in  search  of  the  Barbarians.  Fritigern,  whose 
talents  had  raised  him  to  the  highest  post  in  the  Gothic 
camp,  had  collected  bis  warriors  in  an  extensive  plain 
near  the  most  Southern  stream  of  the  Danube ; where, 
perceiving  from  the  dispositions  of  the  Imperial  Com- 
manders, that  they  meditated  an  attack,  he  awaited 
their  upproach  with  confidence  and  resolution.  A 
sanguinary  conflict  ensued,  which  continued  with  vari- 
ous success  from  the  dawn  of  day  till  the  setting  of  the 
sun.  Neither  side  could  claim  a victory,  and  both  had 
suffered  so  much  as  to  be  ufraid  to  renew  the  contest. 
The  Goths  remained  on  the  ground  which  they  had 
previously  occupied,  surrounded  as  usual  with  their 
fortification  of  cars  and  waggons ; while  the  Romans, 
whose  diminished  ranks  suggested  a different  mode  of 
warfare,  adopted  the  plan  of  confining  the  Barbarians 
between  the  river  and  the  adjoining  mountains,  in  the 
hope  of  starving  them  into  an  unconditional  submission. 
A line  of  ramparts,  and  a strong  body  of  horsemen 
under  Saturninus  the  Master-General  of  the  Cavalry, 

* A mm.  Mai,  lib.  xxxi.  c.  45.  Oro*.  lib.  Tii.  c.  33. 
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were  employed  to  aid  the  operations  of  the  Legionaries,  Roma 
who  were  ordered  to  contract,  by  a gradual  advance,  the 
limits  of  the  Gothic  encampment,  and  thereby  to  cut  off 
their  supplies  from  the  adjacent  country. 

But  hardly  was  this  scheme  arranged  when  intelli- 
gence  arrived  that  new  swarms  had  crossed  the  * 

Danube,  prepared  to  support  the  brave  Fritigern,  and  A n 
to  share  the  lands  which  he  had  conquered.  Saturni-  395 
lius,  apprehensive  of  being  surrounded  by  these  uncx-  Retreat  of 
peeled  invaders,  judged  it  expedient  to  retire;  while  the  Homan*, 
the  chief  of  the  Visigoths,  equally  anxious  to  provide 
against  future  events,  cultivated  an  alliance  with  Ala- 
theus  and  Saphrax,  the  Regents  of  the  Ostrogoths,  who 
had  now  a common  interest  with  their  former  enemies. 

He  obtained  the  aid  also  of  some  hordes  of  Huns  and 
of  Alani,  who  hud  found  their  way  into  Mstsitt ; to 
whom  were  soon  united  a strong  detachment  of  Sarma- 
tianx,  animated  by  revenge  and  the  love  of  rapine.* 

In  the  manner  now  described  did  the  year  377  pass  a.  d. 
away.  The  firm  footing  established  by  the  Barbarians  378. 
in  two  important  Provinces  of  the  Empire,  called  into  Vole** 
exercise  the  little  energy  which  belonged  to  the  cha- 
racier  of  Valens.  Upon  his  arrival  the  following  year  rtTtrtt 
at  Constantinople,  he  wus  accused  by  the  multitude  as 
the  author  of  that  unwise  measure  which  had  filled  their 
country  with  hungry  and  merciless  savages  ; and  urged, 
at  the  same  moment,  to  loud  forth  the  army  which 
garrisoned  the  Capital,  in  order  to  deliver  Thrace  from 
the  ravages  of  a cruel  and  detestable  foe.  He  pos- 
sessed not  sufficient  independence  of  character  to  despise 
this  popular  remonstrance  ; but  assembling  such  troops 
as  were  at  hand,  he  left  his  Palace,  and  proceeded  to 
the  camp  which  was  pitched  under  the  walls  of  Adri- 
anople.  His  Generals,  meantime,  particularly  Sebas- 
ti&uus,  the  Commander  of  the  Cavalry,  w ere  engaged  in 
frequent  actions  with  the  enemy  ; and  although,  upon 
the  whole,  the  Roman  arms  were  successful,  it  hud 
become  apparent  to  all  classes  of  the  soldiery,  that  the 
Gothic  war,  whatever  might  be  its  issue,  could  not  be 
terminated  without  a great  effusion  of  blood.  The 
more  considerate  among  the  superior  Officers,  accord- 
ingly, whose  opinion  the  Emperor  condescended  to 
ask,  dissuaded  him  from  a hasty  attack  upon  the  en- 
campment of  the  Barbarians,  and  urged  him  rather  to 
exhaust  their  strength  by  keeping  them  constantly  under 
arms,  and  by  intercepting  their  supplies,  until  his 
nephew  Gratianus,  who  was  on  his  march  at  the  head  of 
the  flower  of  the  Western  Legions,  should  have  time  to 
join  him.  Those  officers,  on  the  other  hand,  who  wished 
to  flutter  the  vanity  of  their  master,  and  to  soothe  his 
jealousy,  represented  to  him  the  advantages  of  a 
spirited  onset,  while  the  enemy  were  yet  under  the  im- 
pression made  upon  them  by  the  valour  nfSebastianun, 
and  also  the  injury  that  might  result  to  his  reputation, 
were  the  honour  of  victory  to  be  divided  with  the 
youthful  Emperor  of  Rome.  The  infatuation  of  Valens 
was  further  encouraged  by  the  deep  policy  of  Fritigern, 
who,  feigning  u mixed  sentiment  of  penitence  and  alarm, 
profensed  his  readiness  to  return  to  his  duty  us  a vassal 
of  the  Empire,  provided  certain  waste  lands  in  Thrace 
were  granted  to  his  followers,  with  a sufficient  allow- 
ance of  coni  and  cattle  to  support  them,  till  their  fields 
should  be  brought  into  cultivation. 

The  counsel  of  Sebastianus,  whose  abilities  fitted 
him  for  the  field  rather  than  for  the  cabinet,  prevailed, 
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lliatory.  and  the  Emperor  issued  orders  to  prepare  for  battle. 
v-* •v-*—'  It  was  on  the  9th  of  August,  378,  that  Vilena  proceeded 
Frmm  from  his  camp  at  Adrianople  to  attack  the  Goths  who 
*•  »•  lay  at  the  distance  of  about  twelve  miles;  a day.  it  has 
363.  been  justly  observed,  which  may  be  ranked  among  the 
most  inauspicious  that  ever  influenced  the  fortunes  of 
®*  Rome.  The  march,  though  not  long,  was  performed 
Total  df  *t  un^er  a »*trJ  *un  i while  a mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
«.nKp  Ho-  nthordinate  Officers  occasioned  so  much  delay  and  oon* 
mans  near  fusion  before  the  troops  could  be  arranged  on  the  field, 
Adrianople.  that  many  of  tile  men  were  quite  exhausted,  and  the 
confidence  of  the  greater  number  of  them  very  much 
depressed.  In  this  crisis,  when  an  active  commander 
would  either  have  withdrawn  his  squadrons  from  the 
presence  of  tile  enemy,  or  instantly  led  them  on  to  the 
attack,  Valeris  had  recourse  to  negotiation,  aud  even 
condescended  to  despatch  an  ambassador  to  the  Gothic 
camp.  But  hardly  had  his  commissioner  departed, 
when  the  battle  began  by  the  advance  of  his  own 
troops.  A body  of  auxiliaries,  under  the  directiou  of 
Bucarius,  an  Iberian  Chief,  discharged  their  arrows 
upon  a detachment  of  light  horse  which  happened  to 
pass  their  line  ; but  not  being  supported  by  the  rest  of 
the  army,  who  had  received  no  orders  to  engage,  they 
fell  hack  with  precipitation  from  the  charge  of  the 
Gothic  spears,  and  spread  confusion  and  dismay 
throughout  the  wing  to  which  they  were  attached.  The 
action  soon  became  general,  and  terminated  in  the  en- 
ficjtK  of  jjre  defeat  of  the  Romans.  The  Emperor  was  wounded, 
* en*'  and  either  was  crushed  under  a heap  of  dead  bodies, 
so  as  not  to  be  recognised  by  friend  or  foe,  or,  as  is 
more  commonly  conjectured,  he  was  carried  to  a cottage 
in  the  neighbourhood,  in  which  he  and  Ins  attendants 
perished  by  fire.  The  loss  of  the  vanquished  was  very 
great.  A large  proportion  of  their  bravest  officers  fell 
in  the  field ; and  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  common 
soldiers  shared  the  same  fate,  or  were  reduced  to  the 
most  wretched  servitude.  Since  the  battle  of  Canna.% 
says  Ammianus,  no  such  disaster  befell  the  Roman 
people;  and  could  he  have  foreseen  the  fatal  effects 
which  resulted  from  it,  his  lamentation  would  have 
been  still  deeper,  aud  his  regret  more  poignant.* 

R-iv»gtii  of  The  victorious  Goths,  following  up  their  success,  laid 
th»  (iuth*  8*,ege  to  Adrianople ; but  they  soon  found  here,  as  they 
had  experienced  on  former  occasions,  that  the  arms 
which  enabled  them  to  conquer  in  the  field,  were  of  no 
avail  against  strong  walls  and  fortifications ; and  also 
that  troops  who  turned  their  bocks  in  the  open  plain, 
were  formidable  antagonists  when  stationed  behind  a 
rampart.  After  n fruitless  attempt,  therefore,  to  possess 
themselves  of  thut  city,  they  shifted  their  camp  to  the 
suburbs  of  the  Eastern  Capital ; but  perceiving  that  the 
obstacles  to  which  they  had  just  yielded  at  Adrianople, 
presented  themselves  in  tenfold  greater  power  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  they  abandoned  the  hope  of 
the  rich  plunder  which  had  excited  their  avidity,  and 
spread  themselves  over  the  defenceless  Provinces  of 
Macedonia,  Thrucc,  and  lllyricum.  The  ravages  which 
they  committed  in  these  Countries,  made  a deep  impres- 
sion on  the  minds  of  those  who  witnessed  them,  and 
are  recorded  in  the  pages  of  several  authors,  both 
Ecclesiastical  and  Civil,  as  the  severest  punishment  with 
which  Providence  had  visited  the  human  race  for  many 
generations  St.  Jerome  relates  that  the  fury  of  the 
Goths  extended  to  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  fowls  of 
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the  air,  und  even  to  the  fishes  of  the  sea  ; all  of  which  Roman 
diminished  in  number  be  lb  re  the  insutiable  rapacity  and  Kwpuc. 
destructive  habits  of  the  enraged  Barbarians.  But  ^ 
making  every  allowance  for  the  exaggeration  of  writers, 
whose  natural  feelings  were  as  much  injured  as  their 
property,  it  cannot  be  concealed  that  the  Provincials 
were  subjected,  during  a long  course  of  years,  to  all 
the  indignities  and  privations  which  the  arms  of  a rude 
people  never  fail  to  inflict  on  civilized  Countries.* 

To  prevent  a similar  catastrophe  in  the  more  Eastern  Munerc  of 
parts  of  the  Empire,  a measure  was  resorted  to  by  the  ft"5  Gothic 
local  Governors,  w hicli  cannot  be  contemplated  without  ^ou  * 
horror  and  detestation.  Upon  the  stipulation  made 
with  the  Visigoths,  when  they  were  first  received  into 
Jfcao,  their  sons  were  sent  into  the  cities  of  Aria 
Minor  i where  they  were  instructed  in  the  polite  Arts, 
and  in  those  branches  of  literature  which  were  thought 
best  fitted  to  refine  their  manners  and  to  subdue  the 
natural  fierceness  of  their  temper.  Twelve  year*  had 
now  elapsed  since  their  migration  across  the  Danube  ; 
in  which  period  many  of  them  had  grown  up  to  man- 
howl,  and  had  become  acquainted,  at  the  same  lime,  with 
the  events  of  the  several  campaigns  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  European  Provinces.  Fears  were  enter- 
tained that  the  daring  youths  would  embrace  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  assert  their  rank,  and  to  imitate 
the  example  of  their  fathers,  who  had  just  annihilated 
a Roman  army,  and  slain  an  Emperor  in  the  field  of 
battle.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  ward  off  this  con- 
tingent evil,  by  putting  them  all  to  death.  An  order 
was  accordingly  set  forth  by  Julius  the  Master-General, 
that  all  the  young  men  of  the  Gothic  nation  should 
assemble  in  the  principal  city  of  their  respective  Pro- 
vinces ; and  as  it  wua  insidiously  reported  that  the 
object  of  this  meeting  was  to  confer  upon  the  most 
distinguished  of  their  number  gifts  of  land  uud  other 
marks  of  public  approbation,  the  summons  was  univer- 
sally obeyed  with  the  utmost  alacrity.  On  the  day 
appointed,  a body  of  troops  was  prepared  in  the  several 
towns  to  which  the  sons  of  the  Goths  were  invited; 
who,  upon  a signal  given  by  the  officers  in  command, 
fell  upon  their  unarmed  victims  and  left  not  one  of  them 
alive.  This  bloody  deed,  so  unworthy  of  a great  people, 
relieved  the  Provincials,  perhaps,  from  immediate 
alarm ; but,  in  the  end,  it  was  retaliated  with  the  ut- 
most severity,  while,  in  the  eyes  of  impartial  posterity, 
it  seems  to  afford  some  degree  of  justification  for  the 
atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  conquerors  of  the  Empirc.t 
It  has  been  mentioned  that  Gratianus  was  on  his  march 
towards  the  theatre  of  war  when  his  uncle  came  to  the 
resolution  of  attacking  the  Goths  single-handed.  At 
the  moment  he  reached  the  confines  of  Macedonia  he 
learned  that  Valens  had  fallen,  and  that  the  greater 
part  of  his  army  was  cut  in  pieces ; upon  which  he  in- 
termitted his  progress  into  a hostile  country,  in  order 
that  he  might  consult  for  the  preservation  of  the  Empire, 
and  name  a successor  to  the  throne  of  Constantinople 
equal  to  the  arduous  duties  which  now  attached  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  East.  He  meant  that  his  choice 
should  confer  the  Purple  on  a person  equally  distin- 
guished by  talent  and  by  virtue ; and  although  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  he  could  not  derive  much  assistance 
from  his  experience  of  human  character,  the  selection 
which  he  made  at  once  proved  his  discernment  and  has 
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llblary.  secured  for  him  the  praise  of  future  Ages.  About  the 
middle  of  January,  in  the  year  379,  he  presented  to  the 
army  of  Illyricum  his  new  colleague,  who  was  forthwith 
invested  with  the  title  and  powers  of  Augustus.  As 
the  successor  of  Valens  his  jurisdiction  extended  to 
Asia,  Egypt,  and  Thruce,  to  which,  as  Gratianus  found 
himself  closely  pressed  by  the  Akmanni  on  either  hank 
of  the  Rhine,  were  now  added  the  adjacent  Provinces  of 
Dacia  and  Macedonia.  Pacatus  assures  us  that  the 
young  Emperor  reluctantly  accepted  the  honours  to 
which  he  was  elevated,  and  that  his  objections  were 
expressed  in  such  a manner  as  showed  that  he  sincerely 
wished  to  shun  the  distinction  for  which  so  many  others 
longed  as  the  greatest  earthly  felicity.* 

Before  we  proceed  to  narrate  the  events  which  throw 
threaten  the  a ^ustre  on  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  we  shall  resume 
Western  very  briefly  the  History  of  the  Western  Empire,  under 

Umpire  Gratianus  and  his  brother,  the  young  Vulcntinianus,  in 

which  several  occurrences  took  place,  during  the  years 
378  and  379,  which  had  no  slight  influence  on  the  de- 
clining fortunes  of  Rome.  The  elder  of  these  Princes, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  reserved  for  his  own  maturer 
genius  the  government  of  Gaul,  of  Spain,  and  of 
Britain ; while  he  committed  to  the  nominal  superin. 
tendcuce  of  the  son  of  Justina  the  more  tranquil  Coun- 
tries of  Italy,  Africa,  and  Illyricum.  The  victories 
gained  by  his  father  over  the  Quadi  and  Sartnatians  did 
not  secure  for  Gratianus  the  enjoyment  of  a lasting  Peace; 
for  we  find  that,  utmost  immediately  after  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  these  restless  Barbarians  poured  down 
upon  the  Rhine  and  threatened  even  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment at  Treves.  The  Alcmaiwi.  too,  at  u somewhat 
later  period,  renewed  their  inroads  upon  the  Empire 
Receiving  intelligence  from  one  of  their  countrymen, 
who  had  been  promoted  to  the  Imperial  Guards,  that  a 
large  body  of  troops  was  about  to  march  for  Pannonia 
to  assist  Valens  against  the  Goths,  they  resolved  to 
seize  the  favourable  moment,  to  etude  the  vigilance  of 
the  Officers  stationed  ut  the  forts  along  the  frontier,  and 
to  push  their  bands  into  the  heart  of  the  Province. t 

army*  ftccordingly,  numbering  from  forty  to 
and  8ev<nty  thousand  men,  crossed  the  Rhine  and  began 

fatal  by  their  usual  devastations  on  the  property  and  dwellings 
Orauaau*.  of  tlie  Provincials  ; but  as  the  Legions  had  not  yet  pro- 
ceeded to  any  great  distance,  they  were  speedily  recalled 
and  were  soon  in  a condition  to  check  the  advance  of 
their  barbarous  enemy.  Gratianus  was  assisted  on  this 
occasion  by  the  experience  of  Nannienus  and  Mallo- 
bandes,  the  latter  of  whom  was  at  once  King  of  the 
Franks  and  Count  of  that  class  of  household  troops  who 
were  culled  the  Domestics.  The  Sovereign  of  the 
Alemanni  did  not  shun  the  engagement  which  the 
Roman  Emperor  sought  to  bring  on.  The  hostile 
armies  met  at  A rgeniaria,  in  the  district  of  Akatium, 
and  attacked  each  other  with  the  utmost  impetuosity. 
Long  did  the  valour  of  the  invaders  withstand  the  more 
disciplined  charge  of  the  Legions,  who  durted  amongst 
them  showers  of  missile  weapons,  hut,  at  length,  their 
* King  being  slain  and  the  best  of  their  warriors  either 
killed  or  wounded,  they  turned  their  hacks  and  fled  to 
the  nearest  woods  for  safety.  Gratianus  pursued  them 
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across  the  Rhine,  followed  their  retreat  from  hill  to  hill 
and  from  forest  to  forest,  into  the  very  centre  of  their 
country,  und  hud,  in  a short  time,  th«  satisfaction  to  see 
them  lay  down  their  arms  and  implore  his  clemency. 
He  yielded  to  their  prayer  on  condition  of  their  deliver- 
ing up  to  him  a certain  number  of  their  young  men, 
who  might  serve  in  his  army  in  Illyricum , or  be  retained 
in  Gaul  in  the  capacity  of  hostages.  Having  thus 
afforded  a brilliant  proof  of  his  perseverance  and  deter- 
mination, not  less  than  of  his  military  skill,  the  young 
Emperor  at  once  secured  the  tranquillity  of  Gaul,  ond 
impressed  the  German  Tribes  with  a deep  respect  for  his 
Government* 

But  the  leisure  of  Peace  did  not  produce  upon  the 
character  of  Gratianus  the  some  happy  effects  which  re- 
sulted from  the  vicissitudes  and  activity  of  War.  Upon 
his  return  to  Treves,  after  the  settlement  of  the  East, 
he  gave  himself  up  to  amusements  which,  although 
untinctured  with  vice,  did  not  accord  with  the  martial 
spirit  of  the  times,  while  they  withdrew  his  attention 
from  the  more  mighty  concerns  of  Government.  He 
spent  in  the  most  frivolous  occupations,  and  especially 
in  that  of  the  chase,  the  greater  part  of  every  day  ; 
leaving  the  Provinces  to  the  oppressive  exactions  of  his 
ministers,  and  the  army  to  the  intrigues  of  certain  am- 
bitious spirits,  who  failed  not  to  exasperate  the  minds 
of  the  soldiers  and  to  inveigh  against  his  general  ad- 
ministration. The  discontent  of  the  military  was  not  a 
little  increased  by  the  knowledge  that  the  Emperor  had 
received  a band  of  Alani,  a Scythian  clan,  to  serve 
about  the  palace  in  the  honourable  situation  of  Guards, 
and  that  his  partiality  for  these  Barbarians  hud  been 
excited  not  only  by  their  dexterity  as  archers  and  agility 
as  huntsmen,  hut  even  by  their  wild  habits  and  savage 
dress,  both  of  which  he  condescended  to  imitate.  The 
purity  of  his  morals,  however,  and  the  gentleness  of  his 
manners  strengthened  in  the  hearts  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  an  hereditary  reverence  for  the  son  of  Vulen- 
tinianus;  and  it  was  not  until  the  emissaries  of  rebellion 
from  another  Province  unfurled  the  standard  of  war  in 
Gaul  that  Gratianus  was  made  aware  of  the  full  extent 
to  which  he  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Empire.f 

The  affairs  of  the  East  were  conducted  with  great 
prudence  and  ability  by  Theodosius.  This  celebrated 
Prince  had  acquired  under  the  eye  of  his  father,  the 
most  distinguished  General  of  the  late  reign,  a full  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Art  of  war,  which  lie  afterwards 
carried  to  a high  degree  of  practical  eminence  in  his 
various  campaigns  in  Briiain,  Africa,  and  on  the  shores 
of  the  Western  Ocean.  On  the  death  of  Valentinianus  he 
was  appointed  to  command  the  army  of  where, 

by  his  consummate  skill,  he  foiled  a large  host  of  the 
Barbarians  and  saved  the  adjoining  Provinces.  The 
fate  which  his  parent  underwent,  in  the  first  year  of  Gra- 
tianu'.  digusted  him  so  much  with  public  employment 
that  he  retired  into  hi*  native  country,  n district  of 
Spain,  where  he  spent  his  days  in  the  pursuits  of  agri- 
culture a; id  in  the  improvement  of  his  flocks.  From 
this  solitude  he  was  invited  by  tile  Emperor  of  the 
West  to  succeed  Valeus  on  the  Throne  of  Constant!- 
nople,  and  to  recover  from  the  arms  or  from  the  terror 
ol  the  Goths  and  Huns,  one  of  the  fairest  portions  of 
the  Roman  territory.  He  was  now  in  the  thirty-third 
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year  of  his  age,  possessed  a manly  countenance  and  fine 
figure,  and  was  recommended  to  all  classes  of  his  subjects 
by  an  untainted  character,  as  well  as  by  the  fame  of  warlike 
achievements  seldom  equal  led  by  the  oldest  Generals.* 
When  Theodosius  first  took  the  field  as  Emperor,  he 
found  the  Legions  of  Thrace  so  deeply  panic-struck  by 
their  recent  defeat,  that  it  was  impossible  all  at  once  to 
H»*  deat  *nsP're  l^cm  w'1*'  suc*'  confidence  in  their  discipline 
policyta  re-  an<^  *operior  tactics  us  was  necessary  to  ensure  success 
g*rd  to  the  in  a great  battle.  He,  therefore,  deemed  it  expedient 
Goth*.  to  act  for  some  time  on  the  defensive.  Having  fixed 
his  head-quarters  at  Thaxalonica , the  principal  city  of 
Macedonia,  he  satisfied  himself  with  watching,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  movements  of  the  Barbarians,  and 
with  strengthening  the  fortifications  of  the  garrison 
towns  throughout  the  Province.  When  his  soldiers  had 
gained  repeated  advantages  over  the  predatory  bands 
of  the  enemy,  he  led  them  forth  to  a general  action ; 
and  although  we  have  no  details  illustrative  of  his  pro- 
gress in  the  reconquest  of  this  Country,  there  is  no  room 
for  doubt  that  his  success  must  have  been  frequent  and 
decisive.  It  appears,  however,  that  as  long  as  Friti- 
gern  lived,  the  Goths  maintained  their  ground  to  a 
considerable  extent  on  the  Southern  bank  of  the 
Danube,  and  that,  until  his  death  had  dissolved  the 
confederacy  of  those  powerful  Tribes,  Theodosius 
deemed  it  expedient  to  trust  more  to  the  cautious 
policy  upon  which  he  began  the  war,  than  to  the  valour 
of  his  troops,  who  were  still  unable  to  forget  entirely 
the  disaster  of  AdrianopAx.  But  after  the  event  now 
alluded  to  had  spread  discord  and  jealousy  among  the 
leaders,  the  Kmpcror  found  little  dilliculty  in  purchas- 
ing the  services  of  some  and  the  neutrality  of  others. 
By  the  aid  of  a Chief  of  the  Arna/i,  w ho  was  induced 
to  join  his  ranks,  he  obtained  an  easy  victory  over  a 
large  army  of  that  people,  who,  with  their  allies,  the 
Huns,  had  learned  so  far  to  despise  the  Romans  as  to 
indulge  in  careless  dissipation  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  camp.  Athanaric,  too,  the  King  of  the  Visigoths, 
who  had  long  experienced  the  caprice  of  fortune,  ex- 
pressed bis  readiness  to  accept  the  friendship  of  the 
Empire.  Theodosius  met  him  at  the  distance  of  several 
miles  from  Constantinople,  conducted  him  with  pomp 
into  the  Capital  of  the  East,  and  entertained  him  there 
with  the  utmost  kindness  and  magnificence.  The  aged 
Monarch  was  not  destined  to  leave  the  Imperial  city. 
A mortal  disease  terminated  his  eventful  life,  while  a 
guest  in  the  palace  of  him  who  had  succeeded  his  bit- 
terest enemy,  and  who  was  raised  to  the  throne  with 
the  express  intention  of  rooting  out  his  nation  and 
family.  Policy,  not  less  than  a feeling  of  a more  gene- 
rous nature,  induced  Theodosius  to  bestow  upon  him  a 
splendid  funeral  and  even  to  erect  a monument  to  his 
memory ; a measure  which  was  so  much  applauded  as 
the  proof  of  a liberal  spirit,  that  the  whole  army  of 
Visigoths  made  an  offer  of  their  services  to  the  Imperial 

GovenunenCt 

The  course  of  events  soon  brought  another  accession 
of  warriors  and  colonists  to  the  Eastern  Empire.  The 
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their  defe  it  Ostrogoths,  under  the  command  of  Alatheus  and  Sa- 
on  t be  phrax,  appeared  again  in  Dacia,  after  having  swept 

Danube.  the  greater  part  of  Germany  and  filled  their  tents  with 
prisoners  and  spoil  The  Lieutenant  of  Theodosius, 
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commanding  a strong  fleet  and  numerous  army  on  the  Romm 
Lower  Danube,  succeeded,  by  means  of  some  trusty  Empire, 
spies,  in  prevailing  upon  the  Barbarians  to  utlempt  a 
passage  in  the  night,  while  the  Romans,  as  they  were 
taught  to  believe,  would  be  entirely  off  their  guard  and 
buried  in  sleep.  The  followers  of  Alatheus,  accustomed 
to  conquer  and  impatient  of  delay,  embraced  with  avi- 
dity a proposal  which  seemed  to  gratify  all  their  hopes. 

They  accordingly  embarked  in  three  thousand  small 
boats  the  bravest  in  the  van,  and  pushed  for  the  oppo- 
site shore ; nor  had  they  any  suspicion  of  the  snare 
which  was  laid  for  them,  until  they  were  attacked  by  the 
Roman  galleys,  which  dispersed  and  sunk  the  greater 
part  of  their  flotilla.  The  King  with  the  best  of  his 
troops  perished  cither  in  the  water  or  by  the  sword. 

Tlie  remainder  of  the  multitude  on  the  Northern  bank, 
being  deprived  of  their  leaders,  and  finding  themselves 
incapable  of  resistance,  resolved  to  imitate  their  old 
rivals  the  Visigoths,  and  strove  to  obtain  by  negotiation 
that  which  they  could  no  longer  hope  to  extort  by  arms. 

They  offered  their  allegiance  and  services  to  Rome,  pro- 
vided they  were  to  receive,  in  return,  a sufficient  extent 
of  vacant  land  to  accommodate  the  survivors  of  their 
nation,  and,  instead  of  being  scattered  over  the  Pro- 
vinces and  mixed  with  the  inhabitants,  that  they  should 
be  permitted  to  live  together,  and  occupy  exclusively 
the  districts  and  villages  which  might  be  assigned  to 
them.* 

The  Emperor,  aware  that  his  savage  enemy  had  They  are  re- 
recently  improved  in  arms  and  discipline,  judged  it  un-  into 
wise  to  provoke  their  desperation,  and  thereby  to  hazard  *°d 

the  tranquillity  of  u frontier  which  had  been  already  so  * "D 
dreadfully  ravaged.  He  acceded  to  their  wishes,  and 
promised  to  them  an  asylum  in  the  fertile  Countries  of 
Phrygia  and  Lybia.  Corn  was  supplied  to  meet  their 
present  necessities,  while,  to  encourage  them  in  the 
pursuits  of  agriculture,  they  were  exempted,  for  several 
years,  from  the  usual  tribute  paid  by  the  occupiers  of 
laud.  The  Goths  accepted  these  benefactions  as  due 
to  their  character  and  prowess,  rather  than  as  offerings 
made  to  the  call  of  humanity.  They  refused  not,  indeed, 
to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  Emperor,  but 
they  insisted,  at  the  same  time,  upon  the  privilege  of 
living  according  to  their  own  laws,  and  of  restricting 
their  obedience,  in  War  as  well  as  in  Peace,  to  the 
authority  of  their  native  Commanders.  Forty  thousand 
of  them  were  at  all  times  prepared  to  discharge  their 
military  obligations  to  Theodosius  ; but,  as  they  were 
soldiers  by  profession  and  accustomed  to  earn  ail  abun- 
dant livelihood  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  they  did  not 
conceal  their  expectations  ihat  the  pay,  clothing,  and 
other  appointments  provided  by  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  prove  suitable  to  the  rank  which  they  made 
bold  to  claim,  os  the  defenders  of  the  Empire.f 
In  fact,  it  soon  appeared  that  the  armed  colonists,  whom 
the  successor  of  Valens  hud  received  into  the  bosom  of 
his  dominions,  might  declare  themselves,  at  no  distant 
day,  the  masters  and  conquerors  of  his  people.  The 
unwarlike  Provincials  were  treated  by  them  with  the 
utmost  contempt  and  insolence,  as  unfit  to  bear  arras. 
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and  incapable  of  self-defence;  and,  in  such  circumstances, 
the  safely  of  the  Romans  depended  much  more  upon 
the  divisions  of  their  domestic  foes  than  upon  their  own 
vigour  or  patriotism.  The  Goths,  who  were  strangers  to 
concord  in  their  own  Country,  did  not  learn  to  cultivate 
it  during  the  first  years  of  their  residence  in  the  Empire. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  divided  into  two  factions  ; 
one  of  which,  under  Fravitta,  professed  to  love  Peace, 
and  to  have  a common  interest  with  the  Romans ; 
while  the  others,  led  hv  Kriulphu*,  studied  only  the 
independence  of  their  In  be.  and  the  most  favour- 
able opportunities  for  securing  the  sovereignty  of 
the  lund  which  they  had  been  permitted  to  occupy. 
A brawl  between  these  Chiefs,  which  took  place  at 
the  Imperial  table,  disclosed  to  Theodosius  the  mo- 
tives by  which  thry  were  severally  actuated.  Fravitta, 
incensed  and  alarmed  at  the  violence  of  his  rival, 
followed  him  on  his  retreat  from  the  palace,  plunged  a 
sword  into  his  breast,  and  thereby  allayed  for  a time 
those  warm  contentions  which  threatened  a Civil  war, 
in  the  first  instance,  and  finally  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Eastern  Prov  inces.* 

The  prudence  of  Theodosius  pointed  out  to  him  the 
path  which  might  most  beneficially  he  pursued  in  such 
delicate  circumstances,  and  enabled  him  to  preserve 
that  just  balance  between  the  hostile  parties,  which  pre- 
vented both  from  acquiring  a dangerous  ascendancy. 
By  these  means  as  well  as  by  an  unremitted  attention 
to  the  fortifications  of  his  principal  towns,  and  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  frontier  garrisons,  he  succeeded  in 
maintaining  Peace  at  home,  ami  in  deterring  the  hordes 
of  Srylhia  from  accomplishing  any  new  invasion.  We 
return,  therefore,  lo  the  affairs  of  the  Weal,  where 
Graliunus,  during  the  latter  ycurs  of  his  reign,  forfeited, 
by  his  caprice  and  trivial  pursuits,  the  reputation  which 
he  hurl  gained  in  early  youth. 

The  dissatisfaction  which  was  very  generally  felt  in 
Gaul  broke  out  in  Britain,  where  Magnus  Clemens 
Maximus,  whose  rank  in  the  Province  has  not  been 
ascertained,  was  induced  to  countenance  an  insurrection, 
and  finally  to  aspire  to  the  throne.  This  Commander, 
who  was  a native  of  Spain,  had  formerly  served  under 
the  same  standard  with  Theodosius ; and  it  is  imagined, 
that  certain  feelings  of  envy  or  of  disapprobation,  w hich 
respected  his  ancient  fellow-soldier,  hod  no  small  influ- 
ence in  determining  his  conduct  when  about  to  declare 
himself  a rebel  against  the  Emperor  of  the  West.  It 
appears  not,  however,  that  his  views  were  originally 
directed  towards  the  Purple.  On  the  contrary,  if  we 
may  believe  Orosius  and  Sulpicius  Scverus,  lie  was 
compelled  by  the  soldiers  to  assume  sovereign  power, 
in  opposition  not  only  to  a sentiment  of  duty  but  to  his 
personal  inclination. t 

Having  displayed  the  flag  of  rebellion,  he  resolved 
forthwith  to  carry  the  vrar  into  Gaul,  and  to  anticipate 
any  offensive  movement  on  the  part  of  Gratianua.  So 
popular  was  his  cause  among  the  British  Provincials  of 
all  ages  and  both  sexes,  that  he  was  followed  across  the 


* Zo*.  lib.  iv.  e.  56.  Thernixt  Oral.  xvi.  Runap.  in  Rxrrrpi. 
Ley.  p.  21.  Claud  dr  Htfh  Grt,  16fi.  Jornand.  20.  29.  It  night 
to  t»e  observed,  that  lhi«  nvit  » by  Zovitmiv  placed  in  the  year  J'J'J, 
instead  of  3H6.  sod  that  be  name*  the  (ioUiic  Princes  Kraoutluv  amt 
PnouliM.  Tbe  Ostrogoths,  who  are  called  (jruthunji  by  oilicrt,  are 
by  him  called  Pfothinyi. 
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channel  by  an  immense  colony  of  the  inhabitants,  rather  Ronwn 
than  by  a select  body  of  warriors.  A hundred  and  v Ewp|r«- 
thirty  thousand  males  and  upwards  of  seventy  thousand  V™ 
females  are  said  to  have  passed  over  on  that  occasion,  roni 
and  hence  the  origin  of  Brittany,  a Province  which  **_  ’ 
owed  its  name  and  population  to  the  revolt  of  Maximus.*  tu  ‘ 

The  rapidity  of  this  movement  completely  disconcerted  A D 
the  Emperor,  who  was  pursuing  at  Paris  the  pastimes 
to  which  he  had  too  long  sacrificed  the  highest  interests  Qraiianus 
of  his  Government.  When  roused  from  his  fatal  security  expelled, 
by  the  intelligence  that  a hostile  force  had  established 
a footing  ill  Guul,  he  inode  an  effort  to  assemble  the 
Legions,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a resolution  which  he 
himself  did  not  feel.  But  the  troops,  alienated  by 
neglect,  and  disgusted  by  his  preference  of  the  Barbarian 
Guards,  whom  he  had  introduced  into  the  palace,  joined 
with  loud  acclamatious  the  standard  of  Maximus,  and 
avowed  their  resolution  to  support  the  usurper.  Even 
the  cohorts  which  were  stationed  in  the  Capital,  and 
appointed  to  the  duty  of  protecting  hts  person,  refused 
to  obey  his  orders.  Deserted  by  the  army,  Gralianus 
fled  towards  Lyons,  attended  only  by  alutut  three  hun- 
dred horsemen ; and  he  was  doubly  mortified  to  find, 
as  he  hastened  his  retreat,  that  the  disaffection  which 
had  seized  the  military,  was  equally  prevalent  among 
the  peasants  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns.  Every 
gate  was  shut  against,  and  every  voice  was  lifted  up  to 
accuse  or  tn  insult  hint.  Had  he,  however,  continued  his 
flight  until  he  reached  the  confines  of  Italy,  where  the 
power  of  his  brother  Valenlinianus  remained  unshaken, 
he  might  have  retrieved  at  once  his  fortune  and  his 
character ; for  it  is  not  denied  by  the  worst  enemies  of 
the  Western  Emperor  that  he  possessed  an  ample  share 
of  individual  courage,  as  well  as  considerable  talent  and 
experience  in  war.  But  he  trusted  to  the  ignorance  or 
perfidious  professions  of  the  Governor  of  Lyons,  who 
induced  him  to  halt,  and  make  a stand  for  his  life  and 
crown.  Whether  he  (ell  the  victim  of  treason  or  of 
inconsiderate  zeal  must  fur  ever  continue  douhtful  ; but 
it  is  certain,  that  he  had  not  long  intermitted  his  retreat 
when  he  was  overtaken  by  Andrugathius,  the  Cavalry 
General  of  Maximus,  and  almost  instantly  put  to  death,  anuwmaied, 
Several  of  his  Officers  and  attendants  shared  the  same  Aagmt, 
fate  ; but  the  only  circumstance  of  any  importance  con-  a.  d. 
nected  with  this  shameful  catastrophe,  is  the  refusal  of  383. 
the  rebels  to  deliver  the  budy  of  his  brother  to  Vulen- 
tinianus,  who,  after  a lapse  of  three  years,  employed  St. 

Ambrose  to  make  the  request.! 

Maximus  was  no  sooner  on  the  throne  of  Gaul  than  Maximu* 
he  sent  an  ambassador  to  Theodosius  to  acquaint  him  «n 
with  his  elevation,  and  to  offer  him  the  alternative  of  10 

friendship  or  of  war.  He  desired  his  representative  to  1 ' 
assure  the  Emperor  of  the  East  that  the  murder  of 
Gratianus  was  perpetrated  by  the  soldiers  without  his 
knowledge;  that  he  had  not  thirsted  for  the  distinction 
which  had  been  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Legions  of 
Britain  ; but  that,  as  fortune  had  placed  him  at  the  head 
of  the  most  warlike  Provinces  of  the  Empire,  he  was 
determined  to  maintain  hts  rank  by  force  of  arms,  should 
his  title  be  disputed  by  either  of  his  colleagues. 
Theodosius,  however  much  disposed  to  avenge  the 
death  of  his  patron,  aud  the  breach  of  fidelity  which 
had  led  to  it,  found  it  convenient  to  temporize.  He 
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could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  precarious  condition  of 
' his  own  dominions,  surrounded  by  enemies  to  whom  the 
fatigues  of  war  were  the  most  agreeable  relaxation,  and 
possessed  by  allies,  whose  faith  could  not  be  expected 
to  resist  an  opportunity  of  procuring  plunder,  or  of 
extending  the  limits  of  their  territory.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  to  prefer  the  alliance  of  Maximus  to  the 
chances  of  a bloody  and  protracted  quarrel  with  him, 
reserving,  by  a distinct  and  specific  condition,  the  sove- 
reignty of  Italy,  Africa,  and  the  Western  Illyricum,  for 
his  brother,  and  confining,  by  a stipulation  equally 
explicit,  the  new  Monarch  to  the  countries  beyond  the 
Alps.  The  image  of  Muximus  was  immediately  added 
to  those  of  Theodosius  and  Valentinianus,  and  exhibited 
in  public  for  the  recognition  of  the  people ; but,  amidst 
these  demonstrations  of  harmony  and  confidence,  u 
discerning  eye  might  discover  tokens  of  suspicion  on  the 
one  side,  and  of  hatred  on  the  other,  and,  on  all  hands, 
the  elements  of  a convulsion  which  could  not  long  be 
suppressed.* 

Four  years  passed  away  without  any  actual  rupture 
between  the  Emperors  of  the  East  and  of  the  West. 
This  interval,  however,  had  not  elapsed  in  total  inactivity 
on  cither  side;  for  each,  knowing  the  power  and  ambi- 
tion of  the  other,  was  exerting  uli  the  while  his  utmost 
endeavours  to  augment  his  military  establishment,  and 
to  increase  his  warlike  resources.  Maximus  enlisted  a 
numerous  body  of  Germans,  whose  licentious  habits 
and  fierce  tempers  rendered  them  fit  instruments  for 
the  destructive  campaign  which  he  meditated  , and  as 
he  wished  to  get  possession  of  the  passes  of  the  Alps, 
without  awakening  the  fears  of  the  young  Valentinianus, 
he  pressed  him  to  accept  a reinforcement  of  troops  from 
Gaul,  to  assist  the  Foiiunuian  Legions  in  the  defence  of 
their  frontier.  The  ambassador  of  this  Prince,  alto- 
gether unsuspicious  of  the  design  to  which  he  was 
induced  to  lend  himself  n tool,  consented  to  conduct 
the  soldiers  of  Maximus  to  the  borders  of  Italy;  and 
the  stratagem  succeeded  so  far,  that  the  mountain  fort- 
resses were  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  auxiliaries ; 
the  passes  were  secured  for  the  march  of  a larger  force 
which  followed  in  their  footsteps  ; and  the  Emperor 
himself,  with  the  flower  of  his  army,  pushed  on  with  so 
much  speed  Unit  he  was  within  sight  of  Milan  before 
any  intelligence  could  be  given  of  his  approach. t 

The  Empress  Justina  and  her  son  had  no  resource 
but  in  flight.  They  directed  their  course  to  the  strong 
city  of  Aquileia,  which  they  reached  in  safety;  but 
womanly  apprehensions  soon  urged  a further  retreat, 
upon  w hich  the  royal  fugitivesembarked  on  the  Adriatic, 
and  sailed  round  to  Thevtalonica.  Maximus  meantime 
entered  Milan  in  triumph;  and  the  suhjeets  of  Valeu- 
tinianus,  finding  that  no  claim  was  made  upon  (heir  alle- 
giance, submitted  without  a struggle  to  the  Government 
of  the  conqueror. 

No  sooner  did  Theodosius  learn  that  the  brother  of 
Gratianus  had  taken  refuge  in  his  territory  than  he  re- 
paired, attended  by  his  counsellors,  to  the  port  of  Mart 
donut.,  at  which  the  youth  and  his  parent  had  landed. 


* It  drone*  notice  tint  Oro«ias  soil  some  other  writer*  do  not 
receive  Maxima*  into  the  number  of  Kraprror*,  hut  represent  Theodo- 
sius **  nMjrnin*  alone  after  the  death  of  Gratianus.  Ami so  ah  u,U 
tmniitA  1 1.1#,  Thrift ut  qtaiiragru mm  pntwu,  imtrr/ecto  prr  Maxr- 
"turn  OrattaHo,  Impmtnn  Rum* mi  tsrbis  to 4mt  otdmmil,  mannttjur  >„ 
ammi  undrnm.  rum  jam  in  Ortmtu  parfUtm  arjr  nmmoi,  Grnhano 

tnr ente.  rrynmuct.  I.ib.  Tii.  c.35. 

f Sulp.  Sever.  Jhu/.  iii.  Facet  lib.  xii,  c.  21,  26. 


In  the  presence  of  his  illustrious  guests  the  great  ques-  Rom*!* 
tion  of  Peace  or  of  War  was  freely  agitated  ; and  it  is  Empire, 
nut  concealed  by  the  friends  of  Theodosius  that,  though 
he  was  alive  to  every  sentiment  of  gratitude,  of  patriot-  A 
ism,  and  of  generosity,  lie  hesitated  some  time  whether  363' 
he  should  draw  the  sword  or  listen  to  terms  of  ac- 
commodalion  with  the  tyrant  of  Gaul.  It  is  insinuated  A D 
by  Zosimus  that  the  mind  of  the  Emperor,  which  could  395 
not  be  swayed  by  considerations  of  policy  or  of  honour, 
yielded  at  last  to  the  softer  impulse  of  love.  Hie  sister 
of  Valentinianus  pled  the  cause  of  the  West  and  of  the 
Imperial  family  with  so  much  effect,  that  he  could  no 
longer  refuse  to  take  up  arms  in  their  defence.  He 
made  haste  to  solemnize  his  nuptials  with  the  eloquent 
Princess  ; after  which  he  issued  orders  to  the  I«egions 
on  the  Danube,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Nile,  to  make 
preparations  for  war.* 

On  no  occasion  did  the  military  talent  of  Theodosius 
appear  to  greater  advantage  than  in  his  arrangements 
for  the  campaign  against  Maximus.  Expecting,  from 
the  experience  of  the  latter  in  the  management  of  an 
army,  and  more  especially  from  the  great  interest  which 
he  had  at  stake,  a formidable  resistance,  he  brought 
into  the  field  a large  body  of  his  finest  troops,  while  he 
employed  several  detachments  to  threaten  the  Gallic 
Provinces  near  the  source  of  the  Rhine,  and  thereby  to  Annie> 
distract  the  attention  of  the  invader.  The  two  Em-  mc*t  *t 
perors  at  length  came  in  sight  of  each  other  near  Siscta,  Ri«ci«. 
a town  of  Pannonia^  and  prepared  to  decide  the  fate  of 
the  Roman  Empire  in  a general  action. 

The  heavy  Legions  of  Germany  and  Gaul  viewed 
xvith  contempt  the  Barbarian  array  of  the  Scythian 
cavalry  and  mounted  archers  whom  Theodosius  had 
trained  to  the  regular  movements  of  war  ; but  the  first 
charge  of  these  furious  horsemen  threw  them  into  such 
disorder,  that  the  plan  adopted  by  Maximus  was  im- 
mediately disconcerted,  and  his  strongest  positions 
transferred  to  the  possession  of  his  enemy.  As  the 
battle  began  late  in  the  day,  the  conflict  was  interrupted  Maximus  it 
by  the  approach  of  night ; but,  on  the  renewal  of  the 
hght  in  the  morning,  the  tide  of  success  ran  so  de-  warjs  put 
cidedly  in  favour  of  the  Eastern  army,  that  the  best  of  to  <k*tb. 
the  Gallic  and  German  troops  threw  down  their  arms 
and  acknowledged  the  conqueror.  Theodosius,  eager 
to  terminate  the  war  hy  the  death  of  his  antagonist, 
pursued  him  with  so  much  speed  that,  on  the  second 
day,  lie  reached  Aquileia , almost  at  the  x'ery  moment 
when  the  other  entered  its  gates.  A vigorous  siege 
soon  made  him  master  of  the  fortifications  ; and  the 
place  was  saved  from  military  execution  on  the  promise 
that  Maximus  should  without  delay  be  delivered  up  to 
his  clemency.  It  is  said  that  policy,  or  the  natural  ten- 
derness of  "his  heart,  withheld,  for  a brief  space,  the 
sentence  which  Theodosi us  was  expccled  to  pronounce. 

After  this  momentary  hesitation,  however,  he  resigned 
him  to  his  fate  ; when  he  and  his  son  Victor,  whom  he 
had  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Augustus,  were  put  to 
death  by  military  executioner*,  f 

The  conqueror  spent  the  remaining  months  of  the 
year  387  at  Milan,  with  the  view  of  reforming  the 
abuses  of  Government,  of  giving  vigour  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  law,  and,  above  all,  of  reviving  the  sources  of 

• Zo*.  lib.  iv.  c.  46.  Ora.  lib.  rii.  c.35  Picat.  Pmowt.  lib.  xii. 
c.  30—47- 

f Zot.  lib.  iv.  e.  47-  Mate*  th«t  Victor  wu  slain  in  the  Alpt  hy  Arbo- 
P*«tes  ; and  (hat  Andregatkiu*  threw  lunudf  into  the  sea.  Socraiei, 
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prosperity  in  til  the  branches  of  national  industry  and 
public  wealth.  After  making  a few  examples  of  just 
severity,  in  tike  case  of  the  most  atrocious  criminals,  he 
directed  his  whole  attention  to  console  und  relieve  the 
afflictions  of  the  Province.  He  not  only  restored  their 
lands  to  the  husbandmen  who  had  been  deprived  by 
the  usurper,  but  also  made  ample  compensation  for  the 
losses  which  they  had  sustained  in  the  course  of  the 
war.  His  generosity  was  further  manifested  in  con- 
ferring a yearly  allowance  upon  the  mother  of  Maximus, 
and  a good  education  upon  his  daughter  ; both  of 
whom  were  rendered  destitute  by  the  fatal  issue  of  the 
battle  of  Siscia,  and  who,  under  the  reign  of  a less  hu- 
mane Prince,  would  have  been  left  to  their  miserable 
fate.  Theodosius,  in  short,  has  deserved  the  singular 
commendation,  that  his  virtues  always  seemed  to  ex- 
pand with  his  fortune  ; the  season  of  his  prosperity  was 
that  of  his  moderation ; and  his  clemency  appeared 
most  conspicuous  after  the  danger  and  commotions  of 
a Civil  broil.* 

I n the  Spring  of 389,  the  Emperor  made  a solemn  entry 
into  the  ancient  city  of  Rome,  where  he  was  received 
at  once  as  a conqueror  and  a deliverer.  Various  abuses 
which  had  crept  into  the  Government,  during  the  suc- 
cessive usurpations  which  had  alarmed  Italy  since  the 
days  of  Julian,  were  corrected  with  a gentle  hand  ; but. 
such  was  the  delicacy  of  Theodosius,  that,  although  he 
was  now,  in  fact,  the  master  of  the  Roman  world,  he 
gave  orders  that  every  public  measure  should  be  pur- 
sued in  the  name  of  Valentinianus,  and  that  his  au- 
thority should  be  recognised  in  every  legal  deed  and 
enactment.  As  soon,  too,  as  the  power  of  law  was 
again  sufficiently  established,  he  invited  the  young 
monarch  to  return  to  Milan  ; when,  besides  restoring 
to  him  the  dominions  which  had  been  wrested  from 
his  authority  by  Maximus,  he  subjected  to  his  rule  all 
the  countries  beyond  the  Alps.f 

Hut  the  brother  of  Gratianus  appears  not  to  have 
possessed  sufficient  activity  and  resolution  to  govern  a 
people,  who  wanted  principle  to  be  loyal,  and  courage 
to  oppose  rebellion.  His  mild,  virtuous,  and  pliant 
character,  which  would  have  adorned  the  intercourse  of 
.private  life,  served  only  to  excite  the  contempt  of  rude 
warriors,  and  to  afford  a pretext  for  their  treachery. 
Arbogastes,  who  hud  performed  essential  services  in 
the  late  war,  was  appointed  Master-General  of  the 
armies  of  Gaul ; and  it  should  seem  that  he  availed 
himself  of  the  influence  afforded  by  his  rank  to  weaken 
the  interests  of  his  Prince  among  all  classes  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  to  pave  the  way  for  his  own  accession  to 
supreme  power.  He  appointed  his  partisans  to  all 
offices  of  trust ; officered  the  Legions  with  men  who 
were  devoted  to  his  cause  ; and,  in  a word,  usurped  so 
completely  all  the  functions  of  State,  that  Valentinianus 
soon  found  himself  stripped  of  the  most  important 
privileges  of  royalty,  as  well  as  of  the  enjoyment  of 
personal  freedom.  The  distance  between  Milan  and 
Constantinople  increased  the  danger  of  his  situation  ; 
for  alLhougti  he  apprized  Theodosius  of  the  perils  by 
which  he  was  surrounded,  he  could  not  expect  the 
arrival  of  military  aid  in  time  to  thwart  the  designs  of 
his  rebellious  General.  He  therefore  summoned  Ar- 
bogastes into  his  presence  at  Treves  whither  he  had 
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removed  his  Court,  reproached  him  with  his  treason- 
able intentions,  and  finished  by  depriving  him  of  all  his 
offices.  The  Barbarian  smiled  at  the  impotent  resent- 
ment of  his  Sovereign  ; and,  in  a few  days,  the  latter 
was  found  strangled  in  his  apartment.  As  there  was 
no  one  to  bear  witness  to.  the  manner  of  his  death, 
the  emissaries  of  the  traitor  laboured  to  impress 
upon  the  public  mind  that  it  was  voluntary  ; an  argu- 
ment which  the  Master-General  of  the  Gallic  armies 
afterwards  employed,  through  the  medium  of  the  Im- 
perial ambassador,  when  he  communicated  to  Theo- 
dosius the  demise  of  Valentinianus.* 

Arbogastes  chose  to  govern  the  Empire  under  the  Rujeniu* 
name  of  a dependent  whom  he  had  resolved  to  elevate  rawed  to  the 
to  the  throne.  Eugenius,  originally  a Professor  of  **mP'*c  of 
Rhetoric,  was  first  employed  by  the  Governor  of  Gaul lhe  "e*,‘ 
as  his  private  secretary,  and  subsequently  appointed 
by  him  to  the  duties  of  Master  of  the  Offices.  To  the 
still  higher  rank  which  was  destined  for  him  by  his 
patron,  he  is  said  to  have  acceded  with  reluctance; 
being  aware  that,  although  clothed  with  the  Purple,  he 
must  still  continue  the  servant  of  Arbogastes,  and  be 
exposed  at  the  same  time  to  all  the  odium  and  danger  of 
Government.  Theodosius,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not 
be  ignorant  of  the  motives  which  had  guided  the  conduct 
of  the  Barbarian  General  in  his  selection  of  an  Emperor ; 
while  he  had  grounds  for  the  justest  resentment  against 
him,  as  the  author  of  his  colleague's  death,  and  of  all 
the  confusion  and  distress  which  were  likely  to  result 
from  it.  His  indignation  was  further  stimulated  by 
the  grief  of  his  wife,  who,  with  tears,  deplored  the 
uuhappy  fate  of  her  brother,  and  urged  him  to  take  up 
arms  to  punish  lhe  rebellious  murderers,  and  reduce  to 
obedience  the  monarchy  of  the  West.  After  due  pre-  Th*o<to*i.n 
pa  rat  ion,  therefore,  he  took  the  field  ; having  under  his  prepare*  for 
command  the  troops  of  all  the  allied  or  tributary  na-  w*r> 
lions  which  had  flocked  to  his  standard  from  the  East 
and  the  North.  Scythians  and  Arabians,  Goths,  Huns, 
und  Alani  marched  under  the  banners  of  their  native 
leaders,  among  whom  was  the  renowned  Alaric,  whose 
name  is  so  closely  associated  with  the  downfall  of  Ro- 
man independence.! 

Theodosius  met  with  no  resistance  till  he  had  de- 
scended from  the  Julian  Alps  into  the  plain  which 
extends  from  their  Southern  limits.  His  opponent,  the 
wily  Arbogastes,  knew  that  the  heavy  troops  of  Gaul 
and  Germany  would  prove  more  efficient  on  level  ground 
than  among  the  narrow  passes  of  the  mountains  ; and 
moreover  that,  if  he  should  gain  a victory,  the  retreat  of 
bin  enemies  would  there  be  more  easily  prevented,  or  at 
least  rendered  more  destructive.  The  event  had  nearly 
established  the  accuracy  of  his  calculations.  The 
Eastern  army  was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  and 
compelled  to  seek  a refuge  in  the  verge  of  the  lofty 
range  over  which  they  had  recently  passed,  while  the 
conqueror,  anticipating  such  a result,  threw  a body  of 
light-armed  men  into  their  rear,  to  interrupt  their  flight 
touards  Punnonia.  The  triumph  of  rebellion  would  Victory  of 
have  been  complete,  had  the  soldiers  of  Eugenius  con- 
tinued  faithful  to  his  interests.  But  the  Legions  y 

Gaul,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  fortune  of  the 
Empire  and  the  fate  of  Theodosius  were  placed  in 
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tbeir  hands,  remembered  the  oaths  which  they  had 
taken  to  support  the  house  of  Valeulinianus,  and  offered 
their  services  to  the  Prince  whom  they  had  been  em- 
ployed to  cut  off.  Being-  thus  unexpectedly  reinforced, 
the  Eastern  Emperor  renewed,  or  rather,  perhaps,  sus- 
tained the  attack,  on  the  following  morning,  when  he 
gained  a decided  advantage  over  the  diminished  ranks 
of  his  antagonist,  and  thereby  quashed  the  insurrection. 
Eugeni  us  fell  into  his  hands,  and  was  immediately  be- 
headed by  the  indignant  Guards.  Arbogaste*,  who  had 
escaped  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  wandered  some 
time  in  the  mountains,  put  a period  to  his  despair  by 
the  use  of  his  own  sword.* 

We  have  intentionally  passed  over  all  the  supernatural 
circumstances,  as  they  were  considered,  which  have 
been  preserved  with  so  much  care  hy  the  Ecclesiastical 
writers  of  the  IVtii  century,  and  which  arc  faithfully 
recorded  in  the  several  Works  ofTillemont.  The  storm 
in  the  Alps  for  example,  which  aided  the  arms  of  Theo- 
dosius, could  not  be  regarded  as  an  unusual  event  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains;  while  the  miraculous 
intelligence  of  the  victory,  which  reuched  Constantinople 
long  before  the  swiftest  courier  could  have  accomplished 
the  journey  from  Aquilica,  must  be  ranked  with  those 
numerous  instances  in  which  rumour  anticipates  the 
progress  of  authenticated  fact.  The  authors  of  the 
Theadosian  Age  were  credulous  and  superstitious  to  a 
very  high  degree ; and  we  find,  accordingly,  that,  in 
selecting  materials  for  History,  they  exercised  very  little 
of  that  discrimination  which  separates  the  fictions  of  a 
pious  mind  from  the  simple  events  which  are  brought 
to  pass  by  Human  agency  and  the  operation  of  Physical 
causes.  We  admit,  however,  the  unimpeachable  honesty 
of  the  compiler^  whose  judgment  or  whose  know  ledge 
we  find  so  little  reason  to  extol ; and  thus,  while  we 
dissent  from  the  Philosophy  of  Ambrose,  Augustin, 
Socrates,  and  Theodoret,  we  have  the  utmost  confidence 
in  their  narratives,  so  far  as  they  themselves  were  wit- 
nesses of  the  tacts  which  they  have  embodied  in  their 
pages. 

The  young  llonoriua  had  either  accompanied  his 
father  in  the  campaign  against  Arhogastes,  or  he  joined 
the  army  immediately  after  the  throne  of  the  West  was 
rendered  vacant  hy  the  death  of  Eugenios.  So/omen 
and  Socrates  are  of  opinion  that  Theodosius  did  not 
send  for  his  son  until  lie  felt  the  ravages  of  the  disease 
which  soon  afterwards  terminated  his  life,  it  was  at 
Milan  that  the  Emperor  placed  in  the  hands  of  Hono- 
rius  the  sceptre  of  Rome,  and  with  it  the  Sovereignty  of 
Italy,  Spain,  the  two  Gauls,  all  Africa,  and  the  Western 
Jllyrieum.  At  the  same  time  he  nominated  Slilicho 
as  General-in-Chief  of  the  Legions  in  those  parts,  re- 
commending to  him  the  care  of  the  Prince,  whose  inex- 
perience he  knew  could  mU  fail  to  encounter  many 
difficulties  in  the  government  of  nations  so  widely  scat- 
tered, and  influenced  by  views  of  policy  so  extremely 
different,  t Having  discharged  this  important  duly,  he 
made  arrangements  for  the  festivity  which  usually  oc- 
compauiea  the  accession  of  an  Emperor ; and  the  lust 
eifbrt  of  his  strength  was  exhausted  in  returning 
acknowledgments  to  the  people  for  the  acclamations 
with  which  they  had  received  bis  son.  Zositnus  tells 
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us  that  he  embraced  this  opportunity  to  dissuade  his 
Pagan  subjects  from  persevering  any  longer  in  their 
superstitious  rites,  urging  upon  them  a cordial  reception 
of  the  Christian  Faith,  and  the  more  reasonable  service 
which  it  enjoined ; but  he  adds,  with  visible  satisfaction, 
that  no  one  paid  any  respect  to  the  harangue  of  their 
Imperial  master.*  He  did  not  live  to  witness  the  suc- 
cess of  his  zeal ; for,  while  preparing  to  return  to  Con- 
stantinople, he  was  cut  off  by  dropsy,  in  the  fiftieth  Death  of 
year  of  his  age.  His  body  won  embalmed,  and  sent  to  Theodosia*, 
the  Capital  of  the  Eastf  Jmmtj. 

Few  of  the  Roman  Emperors  died  more  lamented  d. 
than  Theodosius  the  Great.  His  sincere  attachment  to  395. 
Christianity,  and  the  efforts  which  he  made  to  further 
its  progress,  contributed,  it  is  true,  very  materially  to 
the  advancement  of  his  fame  among  a large  and  influ- 
ential class  of  his  subjects  ; but  his  character,  on  other 
accounts,  exhibited  so  many  points  deserving  of  applause, 
that  even  the  most  determined  of  his  enemies  among 
Pagan  writers  arc  compelled  to  acknowledge  his  merits, 
and  to  praise  the  mild  and  impartial  spirit  in  which  he 
conducted  his  Government.  The  welfare  of  his  people 
seems  to  have  supplied  the  ruling  motive  of  his  policy 
in  peace  and  in  war ; ami.  although  bred  a soldier  and 
desirous  of  military  glory,  he,  on  all  occasions,  appeared 
more  willing  to  sacrifice  his  reputation  for  courage, 
than  to  earn  the  renown  of  a hero  at  the  expense  of  life 
and  property.  In  drawing  the  sword  he  never  yielded 
to  the  dictates  of  passion  or  of  personal  interests  ; 
while,  iu  conducting  the  details  of  a campaign,  he 
afforded  the  most  convincing  proofs  that  his  talents 
qualified  him  to  take  a place  in  the  list  of  the  greatest 
Commanders,  as  well  as  in  that  of  enlightened  and 
patriotic  Statesmen. f 

The  times,  indeed,  in  which  he  lived  were  prone  to  General 
corruption,  and  disfigured  with  much  ignorance,  super-  rtikenoo*. 
stilion.  and  crime.  The  spirit  of  the  ancient  Roman 
Constitution  had  almost  entirely  evaporated ; the  love 
of  Country  had  l>ee«  succeeded  by  avarice,  luxury,  ami 
venality ; the  Legions  hud  contracted  the  habits  of 
mercenaries  and  the  feelings  of  slaves ; while  the  mass 
of  the  people,  eager  to  purchase  an  exemption  from  the 
toils  and  peril  of  war,  quietly  permitted  Barbarians  to 
fight  their  battles  and  to  elect  their  masters.  The 
Nobles,  generally  speaking,  had  ceased  to  take  any 
concern  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  The 
despotism  to  which,  since  the  days  of  Tiberius,  they 
had  been  forced  to  submit,  was  wielded  by  the  caprice 
and  supported  by  the  power  of  the  army  ; and.  in  fact, 
for  more  than  three  hundred  years  prior  to  the  accession 
of  Theodosius,  tne  seat  of  Government  was  in  the  camp, 
and  the  Imperial  M misters  ware  the  Pnufect*  of  the 
Guards,  or  the  Commanders  of  Cohorts.  The  power 
of  the  Church,  in  some  instances,  began  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  Law,  and  to  give  vigour  to  the  principles 
vl  Morality;  but.  at  the  end  of  the  IVth  century,  the 
impure  tenets  of  Heathenism  still  divided  Ihe  faith  of 
the  Empire,  both  in  the  East  and  West,  and  counte- 
nanced the  loose  maxims  on  which  the  intercourse  of 
life  was  generally  conducted.  Zosimus  accuses  the 
sloth  and  effeminacy  of  Theodosius  as  the  cause  of  the 
corrupt  habits  which  prevailed  among  his  subjects  ; but 
it  is  obvious,  that  the  example  of  a Monarch,  whose 
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History,  residence  varied  with  the  exigencies  of  the  State  and 
the  change  of  the  seasons,  and  who  was  half  his  life  at 
FroBI  the  head  of  an  army  in  the  field,  could  not  be  charge- 

A*  0a  able  with  the  demoralization  of  all  the  nations  from  the 

Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic.  The  greatest  stain,  perhaps, 
^ l°u  which  attaches  to  his  character  is  the  severity  which  he 
employed  in  punishing  a popular  insurrection  at  Thes- 
sal  onion.  In  that  city  the  death  of  a favourite  General  was 
revenged  by  the  massacre  of  six  or  seven  thousand  per- 


sons, who  were  invited  to  the  Theatre  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  being  put  to  military  execution.  It  ought,  how- 
ever, in  justice  to  be  remembered,  that  his  resentment  was 
inflamed  by  the  misrepresentations  of  his  Minister 
Rufinus  ; and  also  that,  after  the  first  burst  of  passion 
which  accompanied  the  fatal  order,  he  sent  a messenger 
to  countermand  it,  who,  unfortunately,  did  not  arrive 
until  the  repentance  of  his  master  could  be  of  no  avail. 
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The  accession  of  Honorins  in  the  West,  and  of  his 
brother  Arcadius  to  (he  throne  of  Constantinople, 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  History  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Hie  division  which  took  place  when  Valentinianus  1. 
intrusted  to  Videos  the  Government  of  the  Eastern 
Provinces,  amounted  to  little  more  than  the  appoint- 
ment of  a Lieutenant,  who  might  exercise  the  Imperial 
offices,  in  subordination  to  a supreme  head.  But  when 
the  two  sons  of  Theodosius  assumed  the  sceptre  of  their 
respective  dominions,  it  appears  to  have  been  under- 
stood that  each  was  to  be  independent  of  the  other, 
both  as  to  the  ground  on  which  their  authority  rested, 
and  also  ns  to  the  objects  for  which  it  should  be  em- 
ployed. We  may  therefore  regard  it  as  an  established 
fact,  that  the  Roman  world,  which  was  formerly  divided 
for  the  sake  of  convenience,  was  henceforth  sejutrated 
into  two  parts,  as  distinct  kingdoms,  subject  to  different 
laws,  and  destined  to  follow  an  entirely  new  line  of 
succession.  To  Arcadius,  who  ior  a considerable  time 
had  held  the  rank  of  Augustus,  there  fell,  as  his  in- 
heritance. the  valuable  Provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
Egypt,  Thrace,  Dacia,  Macedonia,  and  the  Eastern 
Illvricum;  extending  from  Dalmulia  to  the  borders  of 
Persia,  and  from  the  Danube  to  the  cataracts  of  the 
Nile.  Honorins,  on  the  other  hand,  was  pronounced 
the  master  of  Italy,  of  Gaul,  of  Africa,  Spain,  Britain, 
the  Western  Illvricum,  Noricutn,  and  Pannonia : a 
territory  which  embraced  the  most  important  nations  of 
modern  Europe,  and  comprehended  every  climate  which 
is  to  be  found  between  the  Grampians  and  Mount 
Atlas.* 

Our  attention  is  first  attracted  to  Arcadius,  who  is 
described  by  his  contemporaries  as  a weak  and  pusilla- 
nimous Prince.  He  had  nothing  in  his  mind  or  body 
resemhling  the  greatness  and  dignity  of  his  father. 
His  figure  was  small  and  badly  formed  ; his  countenance 
was  sallow,  and  expressive  of  imbecility,  hesitation,  and 
languor,  marking  a total  absence  of  genius,  and  even 
of  all  deep  passion  or  sustained  emotion.  Equally 
devoid  of  talent  and  of  energy  he  could  not  fail  to  become 
the  tool  of  some  one  of  those  ambitious  persons  who 
surrounded  his  throne  ; and,  unfortunately  for  himself 
as  well  us  for  his  country,  the  power  of  government  was 
seized  by  the  hand  of  an  individual,  whose  abilities  were 
never  guided  by  the  feeling  of  patriotism,  whose  as- 
piring views  were  never  restrained  by  the  sense  of 


humanity,  and  whose  heart  was  dead  to  the  filings  of 
compunction.  Rufinus,  who  imposed  upon  the  late  En,F",<'- 
Emperor  a high  opinion  of  his  prudence  and  fidelity,  ' T, 
was  raised  by  him  to  the  Prefecture  of  the  East, 
and  found  himself,  upon  the  death  of  his  patron,  still  * 

able  either  to  command  the  confidence  of  the  ruling  tt? 
monarch,  or  to  subdue  his  reluctance.  We  pass  over  A. 
the  various  steps  by  which  this  favourite  ofTheodosius  410! 
supplanted  his  rivals  and  deceived  his  master,  to  give 
an  outline  of  his  short  administration  us  the  repre*en-  Ami  of  Ru- 
tative  of  Arcadius,  whose  name  was  only  used  to  veil  bnu*  hi* 
the  avarice,  and  to  afford  a pretext  for  the  cruel  cxnc-  MiDirter* 
tions  of  his  Minister.* 

As  Rufinus  was  not  called  to  direct  the  affairs  of 
Slate  in  the  carrying  on  of  War,  or  in  the  establishment 
of  Peace,  his  policy  was  limited  to  the  accumulation 
of  wealth,  which  he  regarded  ns  the  instrument  of 
power ; and  in  the  prosecution  of  (his  object,  he 
had  recourse  to  all  the  means  which  an  insatiable 
covetousness,  set  free  from  every  principle  of  justice 
and  compassion,  could  suggest  to  a man  clothed  with 
unbounded  authority.  The  remark  of  Claudian  that  Cn**hf an'4 
one  house  received  the  rapine  of  the  whole  world , has  "ugrti®" 
not  been  accused  of  much  exaggeration  ; for  whatever  U "U* 
could  be  extorted  by  oppressive  taxes,  by  bribery,  by 
fines  and  confiscations,  by  forgery,  by  the  sale  of  jus- 
tice, of  favours,  and  of  public  offices,  was  poured  into 
the  coffers  of  the  Prefect.  The  (lame  of  his  avarice, 
says  the  poet  just  named,  could  not  he  extinguished 
with  rivers  of  gold.  His  parsimony,  too.  was  equal  to 
his  avarice ; and  hence  he  neglected  to  gain  the  sup- 
port of  the  soldiers,  who,  had  they  shared  in  his  plunder, 
would  not,  it  is  probable,  have  called  in  question  the 
foul  expedients  by  which  it  was  obtained.  His  vin- 
dictive and  jealous  spirit,  moreover,  created  enemies 
among  a class  of  men  who  were  less  exposed  to  his 
extortion  than  to  his  personal  resentment.  He  had 
procured  the  death  of  several  individuals,  whose  rank 
was  higher  than  his  own,  especially  of  Tatianus,  whom 
he  was  immediately  appointed  to  succeed,  and  of 
Proculus,  the  son  of  this  distinguished  Officer,  who  was 
Prefect  of  Constantinople.  In  a manner  equally  unjust 
he  took  away  the  life  of  Lucianus,  the  Count  of  (he 
East,  who  hod  purchased  from  Rufinus  himself  (he  high 
preferment  which  now  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the 
latter.  He  resolved  to  execute  in  person  the  vengeance 
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which  he  had  meditated  against  this  delegate  of  his 
power;  for  which  reason  he  made  a rapid  journey  to 
Antioch,  dragged  him  before  his  tribuual,  and  sentenced 
him  to  a cruel  and  ignominious  punishment.* 

Such  unrelenting  ferocity  turned  against  the  Imperial 
Minister  the  rage  of  every  Order  of  the  people,  from 
the  Eunuchs  in  the  Palace  to  the  Generals  at  the  head 
of  the  army.  The  former,  who  were,  perhaps,  the 
most  intimately  acquainted  with  his  purposes,  set  the 
example  of  opposing  his  nefarious  schemes.  He  had 
betrothed  his  daughter  to  Arcadius,  and  by  this  marriage 
he  hoped  to  establish  his  authority  on  a permanent 
basis ; but  the  Chamberlain  Eutropius,  acting  in  con- 
cert with  the  other  Eunuchs,  conducted  to  the  pliant 
Emperor  a young  lady  named  Eudoxia,  whose  father 
commanded  a body  of  Franks  in  the  service  of  Rome. 
Disappointed,  and  even  in  some  degree  the  object  of 
ridicule,  Rufinus  did  not  despair  of  maintaining  his 
ascendancy  over  the  feeble  mind  of  his  Sovereign,  and 
of  enjoying  an  ample  revenge  upon  all  by  whom  his 
plan  of  domestic  aggrandizement  had  been  thwarted.f 
To  effect  this  object  he  importuned  the  Government 
of  the  Western  Empire  to  send  back  the  troops  which 
Theodosius  had  led  into  Italy  in  his  last  expedition. 
Stilicho,  who  presided  at  the  helm  of  affairs  in  the 
name  of  Hnnorius,  expressed  his  readiness  to  comply 
with  this  request,  and  even  to  march  at  the  head  of  the 
Eastern  contingent  to  Constantinople.  As  the  main  rea- 
son assigned  by  Rufinus  for  demanding  the  return  of  the 
troops  was  founded  on  an  alarm  excited  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Huns  on  the  Syrian  border,  and  of 
Alaric  in  the  Provinces  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  the 
offer  of  the  Western  General  to  assist  with  his  presence 
and  advice  the  brother  of  his  Sovereign,  ought  not  to 
have  created  the  slighest  suspicion.  But  Stilicho  claimed 
the  guardianship  of  both  Emperors,  as  having,  he 
alleged,  been  intrusted  to  him  by  their  father  in  the  last 
moments  of  his  life  ; and  it  was  therefore  suspected  that 
his  authority  might  derange  the  plan  of  administration 
adopted,  or  rather  tolerated,  by  Arcadius,  under  the 
auspices  of  his  ambitious  Prefect,  and  involve  the  two 
Empires  in  war.  He  was  accordingly  informed  that, 
although  the  Legions  of  the  East  were  still  expected  to 
obey  the  summons  forwarded  to  them  from  the  Capital, 
his  personal  attendance  would  not  be  accepted  ; but 
that,  on  the  contrary',  if  he  passed  the  line  which 
separated  the  dominions  of  his  master  from  those  of 
Arcadius,  his  conduct  would  he  regarded  as  an  act  of 
avowed  hostility.  Stilicho  abstained  from  a measure 
which,  he  saw,  would  at  once  defeat  his  object,  and 
occasion  much  national  calamity  ; but  he  intrusted  to 
Gainas,  a Gothic  Chief  in  whom  he  had  the  utmost 
confidence,  the  command  of  the  Eastern  forces  and  the 
accomplishment  of  his  revenge.  When,  therefore,  the 
cohorts  had  advanced  within  a mile  of  the  Metropolis, 
they  halted  until  the  Emperor  and  his  Minister  should 
come  forth  to  greet  their  arrival ; and  no  sooner  did 
they  see  the  enemy  of  their  General  and  the  oppressor 
of  the  people  surrounded  by  their  ranks,  than  one  of 
their  number  stepped  forth  and  plunged  a sword  into 
his  breast.  The  fury  of  the  populace,  hitherto  checked 


• Zofl.  lib.  iv.  C.  52.  Claud,  in  Hufin.  lib.  i.  Orbttgne  nifumas 
/feriptt  trna  rb.mu*  Pbilortorf.  lib.  il.  c.  3.  Anilmj*.  Rpt «/.  I. 
Symmarh.  lib.  iii.  e.  9.  Zomhiu*  (lib.  r.  c.  I.)  include*  Stilicho  in 
the  charge*  which  he  bring*  again*!  Kufiuus. 
f Zot  lib.  v.  c.  5.  Philortorg.  lib.  U.  e.  6. 
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by  fear,  now  burst  out  without  restraint.  The  body  of 
Rufinus  was  literally  torn  in  pieces ; and  his  wife  and 
daughter,  had  they  not  taken  refuge  in  a Religious 
Sanctuary,  would  have  shared  the  same  fate.* 

The  feeble  Arcadius  now  found  himself  in  the  hands 
of  the  men  who  had  deceived  and  murdered  his  prin- 
cipal servant.  The  Empress,  who  owed  her  elevation 
to  the  stratagem  of  Eutropius,  recommended  him  to  the 
favour  of  her  husband  ; while  Gainas,  who  could  rely 
upon  the  support  of  the  army,  sought  no  other  patron. 
Zosimus  insinuates  that  the  influence  of  Stilicho  wits 
exerted  to  secure  the  promotion  of  his  tools  at  the  Court 
of  Constantinople,  and  that  the  General  of  Honorius 
still  aspired  to  the  government  of  both  Empires,  in 
capacity  of  guardian  to  the  two  young  Princes.  What- 
ever truth  there  may  be  in  the  former  part  of  this  sug- 
gestion, there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  his  interference 
in  the  administration  of  the  Eastern  State,  roused  a 
spirit  of  opposition  to  his  policy  so  strong  and  de- 
termined, that  the  sons  of  Theodosius,  instead  of  af- 
fording mutual  support  against  the  powerful  nations 
which  were,  on  all  sides,  pressing  upon  the  limits  of 
their  respective  Provinces,  viewed  each  other  as  enemies 
to  be  weakened  or  subdued.  The  Roman  Empire  was 
thus  not  less  divided  in  interest  and  affection  than  in 
territorial  dominions  ; and  hence  its  decline  and  final 
overthrow  were  accelerated,  from  year  to  year,  by  the 
very  counsels  and  arms  which  ought  to  have  secured 
its  perpetuity. t 

An  inroad  of  the  Goths  under  the  celebrated  Alaric, 
revived  for  a moment  the  union  of  the  two  Empires. 
After  theunnnt  patient  investigation  into  the  few  sources 
of  Historical  tmth  which  still  remain,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  formidable  war  which, 
in  the  year  396.  alarmed  the  interior  Provinces  both  of 
Italy  and  of  Greece.  Zosimus  and  Orosius  agree  in 
ascribing  it  to  the  arts  of  Rufinus  and  of  his  rival 
Stilicho ; each  of  whom  is  accused  of  wishing,  amid 
the  turmoil  which  must  ensue,  to  enhance  the  value  of 
his  services,  and  thereby  to  raise  himself  to  the  su- 
preme power. £ This  charge,  as  it  respects  the  Minister 
of  Arcadius.  is  attended  with  a considerable  show  of 
probability  ; and  his  memory  is  still  loaded  with  the 
atrocious  imputation  of  meditating  a change  in  the 
Government,  to  lie  effected  by  the  success  of  the  Bar- 
barians against  his  native  Prince,  the  son,  too,  of  his 
greatest  benefactor.  His  treason  is  attributed  to  the 
disappointment  which  he  sustained  in  the  marriage  of 
the  Emperor  with  Eudoxia  instead  of  his  daughter;  to 
avenge  which,  says  Claudian,  he  invited  the  Huns  into 
Asia,  and  laid  Europe  open  to  the  Goths.  He  lived 
not  to  witness  the  fatal  ctfrcts  of  his  wicked  policy. 

The  march  of  Alaric,  who  descended  from  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  through  Thrace,  Dacia,  Macedonia,  and 
Thessaly  into  Achaiu,  and  even  the  Peloponnesus,  was 
marked  with  blood  and  desolation,  with  the  sack  of 
towns  and  the  captivity  of  the  inhabitants.  Rufinus 
had  everywhere  placed  such  Officers  in  command  as 
either  could  not  defend  their  Country,  or  who  were  base 
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enough  to  receive  instructions  not  to  defend  it.  The 
’ straits  of  Thermopyhc  were  abandoned  without  drawing 
a sword,  and  the  strongest  positions  in  Cireece  were 
given  up  os  fast  as  the  enemy  could  advance  to  occupy 
them,  Phocis  and  Roeotia  could  not  resist  the  torrent 
of  Barbarians  which  were  thus  let  in  upon  them.  All 
the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  massacred,  while 
the  women  and  children  were  reserved  for  the  most 
degrading  servitude.  Athens  saved  her  walls  by  a 
seasonable  capitulation  ; hut  Argos,  Corinth,  and  Sparta 
submitted  unconditionally  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
conqueror,  and  resigned  their  wealth,  their  ornaments, 
the  triumphs  of  Art  and  of  War,  and,  above  all,  the 
flower  of  their  inhabitants,  as  a prey  to  his  savage 
followers.  As,  however,  the  succeeding  events  of  this 
Gothic  insurrection  are  more  closely  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  West  than  of  the  East,  we  shall  not 
follow  them  out  to  any  greater  length  ul  present,  hut 
resume  the  narrative  as  it  respects  the  reign  of  Arcadius 
and  of  his  unworthy  Ministers  at  Constantinople.* 

Eutropius  was  on  many  accounts  the  most  odious 
and  contemptible  of  those  instruments  of  tyranny  which 
were  employed  or  permitted  by  the  weak  Monarch  of 
the  Grecian  Empire  to  oppress  his  subjects.  The 
origin  and  occupations  of  this  favourite  cast  a shade 
upon  his  character  which  no  degree  of  power  or  of 
wealth  could  remove ; w hite  the  insolence  w ith  which 
he  assailed  men  of  the  noblest  birth,  and  the  rapacity 
with  which  he  plundered  all  classes  of  the  people,  ex- 
cited against  him  an  universal  feeling  of  indignation. 
His  avarice  was  equal  to  that  of  Ruflnus,  without 
having  the  accompaniment  of  that  lofty  ambition  which 
stimulated  the  covetousness  of  the  latter.  To  the  dis- 
grace of  the  Roman  name,  he  appeared  in  the  Senate 
as  a Consul,  and  at  the  head  of  the  army  as  a Com- 
mander; imitating  the  acts  which  were  performed  by 
Co>sar  and  Camiilus,  as  an  ape  mimics  the  doings  of  a 
man. 

The  contempt  with  which  his  person  and  adminis- 
tration were  everywhere  regarded  soon  rendered  him 
d impatient  of  superior  merit  as  well  as  of  illustrious 
genealogy.  Abundantius,  who  had  introduced  him  to 
*■  the  Palace  of  Constantinople,  was  the  flr&t  victim  of  his 
spleen,  being  deprived  of  his  fortunes,  and  banished  to 
an  inhospitable  district  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 
Timasius,  the  Master-General  of  the  armies  under 
Theodosius,  was  the  next  whom  it  was  thought  ex- 
pedient to  accuse  of  disaffection  towards  the  Emperor 
and  his  Prime  Minister.  He,  in  like  manner,  was 
stripped  of  his  immense  riches,  and  doomed  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  the  desert  of  Lybin.  Nor  was 
it  held  sufficient  to  protect  himself  against  the  just 
anger  of  those  whose  rank  in  the  State  was  degraded 
by  his  presence  in  the  councils  of  his  Sovereign  : he 
procured  a law  of  treason  to  be  passed,  which  punished 
with  death  and  confiscation  of  goods  every  one  who 
should  conspire,  either  with  subjects  or  with  strangers, 
against  any  of  the  persons  whom  the  Emperor  con- 
sidered as  the  Members  of  his  Government,  of  his  House- 
hold, of  his  Civil  establishment,  and  even  the  principal 
Officers  of  his  army.  On  this  broad  ground  a private 
quarrel  might  be  identified  with  a deliberate  conspiracy 
against  the  State ; and  as  the  intention,  if  it  could  be 

* Claud.  <*  Rmfi*.  lib.  ii.  Zo».  lib.  v.  c.  16.  The  latter  his- 
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detected,  was  amenable  to  the  same  tribunal  with  the  Homan 
overt  act,  a hasty  expression,  or  cm  ambiguous  term,  empire, 
exposed  the  most  illustrious  individuals  in  the  Empire 
to  the  loss  of  life  and  estate.  Nay,  to  complete  the  *’rom 
reign  of  terror,  it  was  enacted  that  the  sons  of  traitors, 
although  not  convicted  of  the  crime  laid  to  the  charge  ' ' 

of  their  parents,  should  be  rendered  ineapablq,  of  in-  A D 
heriting  property,  either  on  the  side  of  the  father  or  on 
that  of  the  mother,  or  of  receiving  any  legucy  be- 
queathed to  them  by  kinsmen  or  by  strangers. 

This  intolerable  oppression  found  an  avenger  in  a Insurrection 
part  of  the  Empire  which,  perhaps,  was  the  least  ex-  °fTnbigild. 
posed  to  its  weight.  The  Chief  of  one  of  those  Colonies  ** 

of  Ostrogoths  which  had  been  planted  by  Theodosius  ™ * 
in  Phrygia,  influenced  either  by  the  desire  of  plunder 
or  hy  the  secret  instigation  of  (j  iTnas,  look  the  field  at 
the  head  of  his  clan,  and  displayed  the  standard  of 
rebellion.  Tribigild,  meeting  with  no  formidable 
resistance,  made  a great  impression  on  the  richest 
Provinces  of  Asia  Minor ; the  intelligence  of  which  no 
sooner  reached  Constantinople,  than  au  army  was  sent 
against  him  under  Leo,  a rude  and  ignorant  soldier, 
while  Gaiuas  was  ordered  to  proceed  into  Thrace  to 
defeat  any  attempt  that  might  be  made  in  that  quarter. 

The  incapacity  of  the  former  was  soon  made  manifest. 

The  Barbarians  attacked  his  camp  in  the  night,  and 
dispersed  his  troops ; the  greater  port  of  whom  made 
haste  to  join  the  victorious  rebel,  and  to  encourage  him 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  ulterior  object,  the  acquisition  of 
wealth,  and,  as  they  imagined,  the  punishment  of  Eu- 
tropius. The  failure  of  Leo  rendered  necessary  the 
presence  of  Gai'nas  with  a reinforcement  from  the 
Thracian  Legions  ; but  this  Officer,  still  more  incensed 
than  Tribigild  against  the  Imperial  favourite,  had  no 
intention  to  weaken  the  body  of  the  insurgents  or  to 
disappoint  their  hopes.  Instead  of  opposing  the  Ostro- 
goths, he  directed  their  movements  and  even  strength- 
ened their  positions  ; and  when  he  had  thus  made  them 
formidable,  he  wrote  to  Arcadius  that  the  smallness  of 
the  army  under  his  command,  as  it  rendered  the  issue 
of  o battle  uncertain,  dictated  the  expediency  of  termi- 
nating the  contest  by  a negotiation  for  Peace.  The 
Emperor,  who  could  contemplate  no  alternative,  waited 
with  impatience  for  the  conditions  which  it  might  please 
the  victor  to  propose ; hut  when  he  heard  that  the 
head  of  his  Minister  was  demanded  as  the  basis  of  the 
treaty,  he  was  struck  with  horror  and  alarm.  His  wife 
Eudoxia,  who  valued  the  safety  of  her  throne  more 
than  (he  life  of  an  Eunuch,  urged  his  compliance  with 
the  claim  of  Tribigild  ; insinuating,  at  the  same  time, 
that  Eutropius  had  recently  been  guilty  of  some  mis- 
demeanours which  gave  great  offence  to  her  feelings  of 
propriety.  The  miserable  being,  whose  life  was  thus  And L death 
made  the  price  of  Peace,  fled  to  tile  Metropolitan  Church,  °f  Kulro‘ 
where,  under  the  protection  of  St,  Chrysostom,  he  eu-  *>,u* 
joyed  the  privilege  of  Sanctuary  until  the  fury  of  the 
people  had  subsided.  He  was  in  the  first  instance 
banished  to  the  island  of  Cyprus,  whence  he  was  almost 
instantly  recalled,  and  condemned  to  death-t 

But  the  ambition  or  revenge  of  Gai'nas  was  not  satis- 
fied with  the  downfal  of  Eutropius.  Displeased  at  the 
elevation  of  Aurelinn  and  Satuminus,  two  individuals 


• Claud,  tn  Eutrop,  lib,  i.  Zos.  lib.  V.  c.  9. 
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Hirtorjr  of  Consular  rank,  who  were  invested  with  the  offices  to 
which  he  aspired,  he  threw  otF  his  allegiance  altogether, 
hrom  united  his  force  with  that  of  Tribigild  in  the  Province 
Vos  kjdia,  and  forthwith  advanced  to  the  shores  of  the 
395.  Hellespont.  A read  i us  found  it  necessary  to  enter  into 

A n a negotiation  with  the  two  rebellious  Commanders. 

410*  condescended  to  have  a personal  interview  with 

Ueruli  of  ,*ll*ni  ot  ^halcedon,  where  he  agreed  to  sacrifice  his 
Quad,  new  Ministers  to  appease  the  jealousy  of  (Jalnas,  to 
make  the  latter  Mnster-Cicncral  of  the  Roman  armies, 
and  to  permit  the  Capital  to  be  garrisoned  with  Gothic 
soldiers.* 

This  success  led  to  the  speedy  min  of  the  fortunate 
Barbarian.  Unable  to  repress  the  violence  of  his  fol- 
lowers, who  mixed  with  the  insolence  of  conquest  the 
acrimony  of  Religious  controversy,  he  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  learn  that  a great  part  of  his  army  was  cut  otf 
by  the  citizens  of  Constantinople,  who  had  risen  in 
defence  of  their  creed.  Guinus  was  declared  a public 
enemy,  and  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  The 
loyal  troops  in  the  adjoining  Provinces  were  intrusted 
to  the  command  of  Fravitta,  a Gothic  Chief,  whose 
fidelity  towards  the  Emperor  pointed  him  out  as  the 
fittest  person  for  that  important  charge ; upon  which 
suitable  preparations  were  made  hy  sea  and  land  to 
Buhduc  the  rebellious  Generals,  and  to  restore  the  in- 
dependence of  Government.  Of  the  war  which  ensued 
so  few  details  hove  been  preserved  that  we  can  only 
form  a conjecture  in  regard  to  the  scene  on  which  it 
His  defeat.  was  prosecuted,  and  the  immediate  results  which  it 
produced.  It  would  appear  that  a succession  of  de- 
feats in  Thrace  induced  (Jaiuas  to  attempt  the  passugc 
of  the  Hellespont  in  the  face  of  a superior  force,  by 
which  he  was  repulsed  with  great  loss  and  pursued 
towards  the  Danube.  In  these  circumstances  he  relin- 
quished whatever  designs  lie  might  have  entertained  on 
the  Sovereignty  of  the  East,  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  light  cavalry,  and  resolved  to  fight  his  way  into 
the  Countries  beyond  the  river,  where  he  hoped  to 
resume  the  power  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  ori- 
ginally possessed,  as  the  leader  of  a small  Sept,  or 
Tribe.  But  Uldin,  the  King  of  the  Huns,  occupied  all 
the  strong  positions  on  the  Southern  hank  of  the  stream 
which  the  fugitive  intended  to  pass  ; and  being  unwill- 
ing that  an  adventurer,  at  once  so  bold  and  faithless, 
should  have  the  means  of  forming  an  artny  in  his  rear, 
and  desirous,  perhaps,  to  recommend  his  services  to 
the  Imperial  Court,  he  opposed  the  further  retreat  of 
the  vanquished  rebel.  Gainaj,  reduced  to  despair, 
made  several  furious  charges  upon  the  lines  of  his 
And  d«*ib-  antagonist,  jn  one  of  which  he  was  slain,  together 
with  the  greater  port  of  his  devoted  band.  His  head 
was  sent  to  Constantinople,  and  relieved  the  unwarlike 
Ernpcror  from  the  fears  which  had  recently  oppressed 
him,  as  well  for  his  life  as  for  his  crown.t 

The  Peace  procured  by  this  victory  appears  to  have 
continued  unbroken  till  the  death  of  Arcudius.  Seven 
years  elapsed  between  these  two  events ; during  which 
period  the  Goths  and  Huns,  satisfied  for  the  moment 
with  the  share  which  they  had  obtained  of  the  best 
lands  in  the  Empire,  and  resolved  to  check  the  further 
inroads  of  their  countrymen,  who  came  to  plunder 
rather  thun  to  occupy  the  cultivated  fields,  proved  the 
main  defence  of  the  Northern  frontier.  The  tranquillity 


of  the  Capital,  indeed,  was  occasionally  disturbed  by  Roman 
the  contests  of  the  two  gTcat  Religious  parties,  which  Empire, 
at  that  lime  divided  the  Christian  World,  the  Aliens 
and  the  Catholics.  Then,  as  on  other  occasions,  the  Fro,n 
interests  of  the  true  Faith  were  made  the  pretext  for  Al  n* 
indulging  personal  animosity  and  for  gratifying  ambi- 
lions  views;  and  we  find,  accordingly,  that  thousands  10 
of  both  sexes,  who  knew  not  the  meaning  of  the  lan- 
gunge  which  (hey  used,  nor  the  import  of  the  question  Re|1(rjou^ 
which  they  discussed,  were  ready  to  inflict  and  to  suffer  contra- 
death,  rather  than  yield  a single  step  to  their  theological  venues, 
opponents.  The  Empress  herself,  who  had  taken 
otfeuce  at  the  Archbishop,  the  celebrated  Chrysostom, 
mingled  in  these  disputes ; and,  on  several  occasions, 
carried  her  enmity  so  fur  as  to  convince  every  one  that 
her  zeal  was  stimulated  by  private  resentment,  and 
not,  as  she  professed,  by  a regard  for  evangelical  truth 
and  piety. 

Zosimus  relates,  too,  that  in  the  year  404,  a part  of  invasion  of 
Syria  and  of  Asia  Minor  was  laid  waste  by  an  irruption  ?hr  Isau- 
of  the  Isaurians,  who,  bursting  from  the  fastnesses  of  r’anii 
Mount  Taurus,  swept  away  from  the  husbandmen  of 
Pumphylia  and  Cilicia  the  fruits  of  their  land,  and 
robbed  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages.  This  temporary 
invasion  was  checked  by  Arbazacius,  who  soon  drove 
the  freebooters  back  into  the  hills,  and  strengthened 
the  military  posts  along  the  border;  his  reputation, 
however,  did  not  pass  unsullied  by  the  suspicion  that 
be  hud  sold  to  the  maruuders  the  facility  of  escape,  and 
accepted  a share  of  their  booty  for  permission  to  carry 
away  the  remainder.  But  this  occurrence  did  not 
materially  interrupt  the  Peace  of  the  Empire,  which, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  was  not  menaced  by  any 
powerful  enemy  until  after  the  demise  of  Arcudius,  Death  of 
which  look  place  in  the  month  of  May  408.*  Arcadia* 

The  family  of  the  Emperor,  at  his  death,  consisted 
of  three  daughters  and  a son.  This  lost,  named  Theo- 
dosius, was  only  seven  years  of  age  when  the  throne 
of  the  East,  now  become  hereditary,  fell  into  his  pos- 
session. His  mother  had  recently  paid  the  debt  of 
nature;  his  uncle  Honorius  was  incapable  of  rendering 
any  assistance  in  the  government  of  a State,  which  was 
already  become  more  a rival  than  un  ally,  and  hence 
the  care  of  his  person  and  authority  naturally  devolved 
upon  the  great  Officers  of  the  court  and  of  the  army. 

There  is,  indeed,  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Procopius 
a traditional  narrative,  setting  forth  that  Arcudius  had, 
by  a special  clause  in  his  will,  confided  the  fortunes  of 
his  son  to  the  generosity  of  the  Persian  Monarch ; 
whom,  it  is  said,  he  regarded  as  less  likely  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  ambitious  views,  than  the  turbulent  Chiefs 
by  whom  the  throne  of  Constantinople  was  at  that 
period  surrounded.  Agathins  relates  that  the  report  of 
such  an  arrangement  had  reached  his  times,  and,  with- 
out positively  calling  the  truth  of  it  in  question,  directa 
his  criticism  rather  to  the  wisdom  of  the  measure  than 
to  the  evidence  upon  which  it  had  been  believed. 
Subsequent  writers,  however,  who  have  bestowed  upon 
the  testament  of  Arcadius  fully  more  attention  than  it 
deserves,  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  Procopius  must 
have  been  misled  by  a popular  story,  and  that  the 
young  Theodosius  was  iu  no  respect  indebted  either  to 
the  counsels  or  the  arras  of  Peraia-t 
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Availing  ourselves  of  the  pause  created  by  the  death 
of  the  Eastern  Emperor,  we  resume  the  history  of  the 
West  under  the  government  of  Honorius.  We  inten- 
tionally omit  the  details  of  a second  African  war, 
excited  by  Glldo,  a brother  of  the  tyrant  Firmus,  and 
which  ended,  like  the  former,  in  the  defeat  and  death 
of  the  principal  rebels.  The  year  398  was  signalized  at 
once  by  this  success,  and  by  the  marriage  of  the  Em- 
peror with  his  cousin,  the  duughter  of  Stilicho ; events 
which  appear  to  have  employed  the  panegyrics  of 
Poetry,  as  well  as  the  diligence  of  those  minute  Annal- 
ists who  measure  the  importance  of  things  by  their 
local  interest  rather  than  by  their  effects  on  the  public 
welfare.  We  pass  on  to  a more  momentous  occurrence 
in  the  reign  of  Honorius,  the  invasion  of  Italy  by 
Alaric,  the  celebrated  leader  of  the  Goths. 

We  have  already  described  the  operations  which 
took  place  in  Greece  when,  in  the  year  396,  a various 
army,  under  the  Chief  just  named,  carried  terror  and 
devastation  from  the  shores  of  the  Danube  to  the 
extremity  of  Peloponnesus.  The  Ministers  of  Arcadius, 
jealous  oT  the  power  possessed  by  Stilicho,  who  had 
been  sent  to  deliver  the  Eastern  Empire  from  the  hor- 
rors of  invasion,  opposed  the  measures  of  their  ally  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  Goths  effected  an  easy  escape 
from  his  hands.  The  Roman  General  was  even  com- 
manded to  retire  from  the  dominions  of  Arcadius; 
while  Alaric  was  received  into  the  confidence  of  the 
Government  whose  territories  he  had  ravaged,  and 
whose  authority  he  had  laboured  to  subvert.  After 
having  destroyed  the  fairest  parts  of  Greece  and  plun- 
dered Epirus,  the  Gothic  Prince  was  raised  by  the 
Court  of  Constantinople  to  the  rank  of  Master-General 
of  the  Eastern  Illyricum.  Nor  did  his  elevation  stop 
here ; for  his  followers,  animated  by  his  numerous 
victories,  and  assured  of  future  success,  proclaimed 
him  King  of  the  Visigoths,  and  of  all  the  Tribes  who 
owned  their  kindred  or  allegiance.* 

Situated  between  the  two  Empires.  Alaric  could  not 
fail  to  prove  formidable  to  both.  Enraged,  perhaps, 
by  the  hostility  of  the  Romans  directed  by  the  splendid 
talents  of  Stilicho,  and,  at  all  events,  regarding  them 
as  a much  more  powerful  enemy  than  the  effeminate 
hands  of  Constantinople*  he  resolved,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  lead  his  troops  against  Honorius,  and  to 
effect,  if  possible,  the  entire  conquest  of  Italy.  After 
two  years'  preparation,  accordingly,  he  advanced  into 
the  warlike  Province  of  Pannonia,  forced  the  passage 
of  the  Alps,  and  pitched  his  camp  in  the  plains  of 
Istria  and  Venetia.  But  these  achievements,  it  is 
obvious,  could  not  be  accomplished  without  the  expense 
of  much  time  and  bloodshed ; and,  hence,  although 
he  began  the  war  in  the  year  400,  it  was  not  till  the 
third  summer,  that  the  terror  of  his  arms  disturbed  the 
repose  of  the  Imperial  Court  at  Milan.  Many  baUlcs 
and  sieges  must  in  the  interval  have  occupied  his  atten- 
tion and  thinned  his  ranks,  and  there  is  even  a great 
air  of  probability  in  the  conjecture  that  the  Gothic 
King  was  compelled,  nftener  than  once  during  that 
period,  to  retire  towards  the  Danube,  and  recruit  his 
forces  among  the  native  Tribes  who  lined  its  banks. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  third  season,  however,  he 
approached  so  near  the  residence  of  the  feeble  Hono- 
rius, that  it  became  necessary  for  the  latter  either  to 


relinquish  Italy  altogether  to  the  Barbarian  conqueror, 
to  make  a great  effort  to  drive  him  once  more  beyond 
the  mountains.  The  Prince  himself,  yielding  to  his 
fears,  was  inclined  to  follow  the  advice  of  those  who 
recommended  an  immediate  retreat  into  Gaul ; but 
Stilicho,  unwilliug  to  abandon  the  city  and  country  of 
the  Romans  into  the  hands  of  a savage  host,  which 
would  plunder  and  debase  the  venerable  memorials  of 
their  ancient  fame,  entreated  his  Sovereign  to  maintain, 
if  possible,  his  ground  at  Milan,  until  a sufficient  army  Stilicba 
could  be  raised  to  cheek  the  progress  of  the  invader. 

With  this  view  the  gallant  General  repaired  to  the 
Northern  frontiers,  whither  the  best  disciplined  portion 
of  the  Legions  hud  been  despatched.  He  crossed  the 
Alps  amidst  the  ice  and  snow  which  still  lingered  in 
their  valleys,  and  attacked  in  the  hilly  parts  of  llhartia 
a powerful  body  of  the  enemy  who  threatened  a descent 
into  the  low  country.  He  induced  several  Tribes  of  the 
Alemanni  to  join  the  standard  of  the  Emperor,  and  to 
take  arms  against  a people  who  were  already  become 
formidable  to  all  the  Western  nations  of  Europe.  In 
like  manner,  he  summoned  from  the  borders  of  the 
Rhine,  and  even  of  Caledonia,  every  cohort  that  could  be 
spared  from  the  immediate  defence  of  those  Provinces, 
and  ordered  them  to  hasten  their  march  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Italy.  So  great,  indeed,  was  the  emergency, 
that  he  did  not  refuse  to  receive  into  his  ranks  a nume- 
rous body  of  Alanian  horsemen,  although  former  events 
hud  taught  him  to  distrust  alike  their  discipline  and 
their  fidelity.* 

But  the  activity  of  Stilicho  could  not  keep  pace  with  h*  tain 
the  ambition  of  Alaric,  or  with  the  fears  of  Honorius.  Hwbomus  at 
The  Gothic  army  having  crossed  the  Addua,  the  Roman  ***■ 
Emperor,  at  the  head  of  a feeble  band  of  courtiers,  fled 
into  Liguria,  on  his  way  to  the  frontier  of  Gaul ; but 
being  pressed  by  the  light  troops  of  the  enemy,  he 
sought  a temporary  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Asia. 

'flte  King  of  the  Visigoths,  eager  to  terminate  the  war 
by  the  capture  of  the  Prince,  invested  the  place  with 
his  whole  force;  and  as  the  means  of  defence  were 
small,  and  the  resolution  of  the  garrison  was  unsus- 
(ained  either  by  courage  or  talent  in  their  leader,  the 
siege  would,  probably,  have  ended  in  a speedy  capitula- 
tion, had  not  the  father-in-law  of  Honorius  descended 
from  the  adjoining  heights  with  a body  of  soldiers 
determined  to  save  their  Emperor,  or  to  perish  in  the 
attempt.  The  appearance  of  this  able  Officer  soon 
changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  Alaric,  who  imagined 
that  all  the  honour  and  wealth  to  be  gained  by  the  sur- 
render of  Asta  were  already  in  his  hands,  had  the  mor- 
tification to  find  himself  surrounded,  and  exposed  to 
the  instant  attack  of  a numerous  and  indignant  army. 

The  Chiefs  of  his  camp  compelled  him  to  adopt  the 
prudential  measure  of  retreating,  as  lon£  as  it  was 
in  their  power  to  escape,  and  to  carry  with  them 
the  load  of  booty  with  which  their  march  was  encum- 
bered, t 

From  Asta  we  trace  the  position  of  the  Goths  to  the  the 

neighbourhood  of  Polentia,  where  they  appear  to  have  Coin*  at 
pitched  their  tents.  On  the  morning  of  Easter  Sunday,  Poleat**- 
iu  the  year  403.  Stilicho  attacked  them  whilst  employed 
in  their  devotions,  and  gained  an  important  victory. 

The  abilities  of  Alaric  were  displayed  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  and  he  more  than  once  turned  the  tide  of 
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buttle  against  the  assailants ; but  the  steady  valour  and 
discipline  of  the  Romans  finally  prevailed,  forced  the 
intrenchments  of  his  camp,  and  drove  him  from  the 
field  at  the  head  of  his  remaining  cavalry.  The  spoils 
of  Greece,  which  the  Barbarians  still  carried  about  with 
them,  rewarded  the  success  of  the  conquerors ; thou- 
sands of  prisoners  fell  into  their  hands,  and,  among  the 
rest,  the  wife  of  Alaric,  still  loaded  with  jewels  and 
precious  stones,  and  recently  elated  with  the  hope  of 
occupying  the  throne  of  the  West. 

The  Gothic  Commander,  superior  to  the  caprice  of 
fortune,  resolved  to  occupy  the  time  which  was  spent 
by  his  enemies  in  congratulation,  in  the  bold  enterprise 
of  seizing  upon  Rome  itself,  and  thereby  of  indemnify- 
ing his  soldiers  for  their  loss  at  Polentia.  His  cavalry, 
which  had  retreated  in  tolerable  order,  was  still  equal 
to  a rapid  march  across  the  Apennines;  and  hoping  to 
take  the  Capital  by  surprise,  he  had  no  doubt  of  grati- 
fying the  avarice  and  revenge  of  his  followers,  before 
any  considerable  body  of  troops  could  be  sent  against 
him.  But  the  vigilance  of  Stilicho  could  not  be  de- 
ceived. Rome  was  made  aware  of  the  danger  which 
menaced  it,  and  supplied  with  a garrison  from  the 
Stiliehopr*.  neighbouring  territory.  Disappointed  a second  time, 
vents  ns.  t|je  jespajr  Qf  tj,e  Barbarians  might  have  impelled 
them  to  some  rash  attempt  not  less  destructive  to  the 
country  than  a more  regular  triumph  in  the  field  ; a 
consideration  which  induced  the  Roman  General  to 
propose  a Truce,  and  to  hold  out  to  the  invaders  the 
means  of  retiring  without  further  loss  of  honour  or  of 
property.  The  conditions  were  accepted  on  the  part  of 
Alaric ; but  as  every  concession  had  been  wrung  from 
him  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  or  by  the  over- 
whelming influence  of  the  Chieftains,  who  exercised  a 
separate  authority  in  his  camp,  he  never  cordially  re- 
linquished the  determination  which  he  expressed  upon 
his  entrance  into  Italy,  offinding  within  its  limits  either 
a kingdom  or  a grave.  It  is  upon  a reference  to  such 
Al»ric  bin  feelings  only  that  we  can  account  for  his  attempt  upon 
Verona  while  pursuing  his  retreat  towards  the  Uhanian 
Verona.  Alps.  His  intention  was,  by  a sudden  assault,  to  take 
that  important  city,  the  key  of  the  fine  country  by  which 
it  is  surrounded ; but  his  design  being  made  known  by 
certain  traitors  who  kept  up  a correspondence  with 
Stilicho,  he  was  attacked  in  front  and  flank  by  a supe- 
rior force,  and  punished  with  a defeat  not  less  severe 
than  he  had  sustained  at  Polentia.  On  this  occasion 
he  owed  his  personal  safety  to  the  swiftness  of  his  horse, 
and  to  an  unskilful  manoeuvre  on  the  part  of  the 
Alani,  who,  in  their  eagerness  to  conquer,  broke  their 
ranks,  and  thereby  made  an  opening  for  the  Gothic 
cavalry  to  charge.  Alaric,  although  discomfited,  con- 
tinued to  keep  the  field  against  Stilicho,  until,  finding 
his  men  sinking  under  the  weight  of  disease  and  famine, 
he  thought  proper  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  his  cap- 
tains, and  embrace  the  opportunity  which  was  held  out 
to  him  for  effecting  a retreat.* 

Honorius  Home,  recently  delivered  from  the  terror  of  an  as- 
entersRom*  sault,  expressed  an  ardent  desire  to  receive  within  her 
a.  u.  walls  the  son  of  Theodosius.  After  some  delay  he  was 
403.  induced  to  comply  with  the  entreaties  of  the  Senate  ; 
and,  at  length,  in  the  month  of  December,  403,  he  en- 
tered the  city  with  all  the  pomp  of  an  ancient  Triumph  ; 
having  by  his  side  in  the  same  chariot  the  indcfutigable 
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Commander,  by  whose  talents  and  courage  Italy  was 
for  a time  relieved  from  the  presence  of  a sanguinary 
toe.  In  the  Games  which  followed.  Hummus  abolished, 
by  a formal  decree,  the  inhuman  spectacle  of  Gladiators ; 
following  in  this  measure  not  only  the  counsels  of 
Religion,  but  also  the  softer  spirit  of  the  Age,  which 
had  begun  to  take  offence  at  the  sight  of  blood  so 
profitably  and  cruelly  shed.* 

The  Capital  of  Italy  had  not  for  many  years  been  pjIW 
regarded  us  the  residence  of  her  Sovereigns.  During  neat  of  his 
the  preceding  century,  indeed,  Home  had  only  three  Goiamrneoi 
times  witnessed  the  presence  of  an  Emperor ; and  as  at  R*ven,,a 
the  reasons  assigned  for  transferring  the  Court  to  a 
position  nearer  the  important  frontier  of  the  P&nnonian 
Provinces,  had  reconciled  the  citizens  to  the  change,  no 
attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  detain  Honorius 
in  the  Palace  of  the  Cssars.  The  people  of  Milan 
solicited  him  to  return  to  their  city ; but  the  alarm  which 
he  had  suffered  on  the  approach  of  Alaric  determined 
him  to  make  choice  of  a situation,  where  he  might  more 
easily  obtain  the  means  of  defence,  or  of  flight.  He 
selected  Ravenna,  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  which, 
for  more  than  three  hundred  years  after,  continued 
to  be  the  seat  of  Government  and  the  Metropolis  of 
ItaJy.f 

A series  of  events  about  this  period  distracted  the  |0vi*iofi  o. 
Western  Empire;  but  they  arc  so  indistinctly  arranged  Italy  by  Ba- 
by Zosimus,  the  only  regular  Historian  to  whom  we  d*«*i*>*»- 
can  refer,  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  ascertain  their 
order.  It  was,  probably,  in  the  second  year  after  the 
repulse  of  Alaric.  that  a German  Prince,  named  Ruda- 
gaisus,  descended  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  at  the 
head  of  a powerful  host  of  Vandals,  Suevians,  and  Bur- 
gundians, to  attack  Italy  uud  Gaul.  This  mighty  army, 
consisting  of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  warriors, 
was  divided  into  three  parts  ; one  section  of  which, 
under  the  personal  command  of  the  Sovereign,  ad- 
vanced towards  the  Upper  Danube,  with  the  view  of 
pouring  down  upon  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Hono- 
rius. The  safety  of  Rome  and  the  defence  of  the 
Empire  were  once  more  intrusted  to  the  prudent  valour 
of  Stilicho  ; but  so  unexpected  was  the  inroad  upon 
Pannonia,  and  so  reluctant  had  the  people  of  Italy 
become  to  the  exercise  of  arms  that  it  was  found  Im- 
possible to  attempt  the  protection  of  u distant  frontier, 
or  even  to  occupy  the  passes  of  the  Alps.  The  Legions 
were  accordingly  reinforced  with  large  bodies  of  Bar- 
barian auxiliaries,  Huns,  Goths,  and  Alans,  who  appear 
to  have  engaged  on  either  side  indifferently,  and  to 
have  chosen  the  standard  of  Stilicho  or  of  Radagaisus, 
according  to  their  individual  preferences.^ 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  Roman  General  to  make  no  ^tniction 
resistance  to  the  progress  of  the  enemy  until  he  could  orbit  arm? 
attack  him  with  his  whole  assembled  force,  and  in  an  by  Stilicho. 
advantageous  position.  In  his  camp  at  Pavia  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  the  Germans  had  issued  from 
the  mountains,  crossed  the  Po.  and  even  advanced  to 
the  city  of  Florence,  which  they  were  preparing  to 
besiege.  It  grieved  him  to  hear  that  several  of  the 
finest  towns  in  the  upper  Provinces  were  pillaged  and 


• Prarirotiu*,  in  hit  Poem  again*!  Svmmaehu*,  described  tbe  sin 
ami  horror  of  thoae  combat*  ; and  Telemachut,  a monk,  railed  hi* 
voice  ajcainxt  them  in  tbe  Amphitheatre.  See  Rscvctnra  ota,  Afar. 
Ih p.  Gladiators,  Prod,  in  tym.  lib.  ii.  v.  1 121.  Theod.  lib  v.  c.  26. 
f Claud.  17.  Cant.  Hun.  494.  Procop.  de  Hello  6’rfiw,  lib.  i.  c.  1 . 
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destroyed  ; but  as  his  arrangements  were  not  yet  com- 
pleted, he  confined  his  exertions  to  the  increase  and 
discipline  of  his  army.  At  length,  when  the  Barba- 
rians had  for  some  time  wasted  their  strength  against 
the  walls  of  Florence,  he  advanced  to  complete  their 
destruction.  He  began  by  surrounding  their  camp  with 
a deep  ditch  and  rampart,  which  at  once  cut  them  ofT 
from  retreat  ami  from  a supply  of  provisions.  Several 
skirmishes,  indeed,  appear  to  have  taken  placr  during 
the  progress  of  the  work,  which  were  attended  with 
various  success ; but,  in  the  end,  Radagnisus  found 
himself  confined  to  a narrow  space  of  ground  between 
the  city  and  the  circumvallation  with  which  he  was  in- 
vested, and  rendered  alike  incapable  of  commanding  a 
field  in  which  to  fight,  or  an  opening  by  which  to 
retire.  He  revived,  therefore,  to  have  recourse  to  a 
treaty,  or  rather,  perhaps,  to  listen  to  a proposal  to  that 
effect  made  by  his  prudent  antagonist ; who,  as  he 
found  it  very  difficult  to  recruit  his  Legions,  avoided 
every  occasion  of*  sacrificing  the  lives  of  his  men.  But 
whatever  might  be  the  motives  in  which  it  originated, 
the  negotiation  was  followed  by  an  issue  fatal  to  the 
life  of  the  German  Prince  and  to  the  fame  of  Stilicho. 
Under  some  pretence,  which  has  not  been  explained, 
Radagaisus  was  di-gracefully  beheaded,  and  his  people 
wire  sold  for  slaves,  and  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
surrounding  country.* 

The  other  divisions  of  the  grand  army,  which  had 
descended  to  the  borders  of  the  Empire,  turned  their 
line  of  march  towards  the  West,  crossed  the  Rhine,  and 
entered  the  Northern  Provinces  of  Gaul.  This  invasion 
is  the  more  memorable  from  the  fact  (hut  the  mixed  host 
of  Vnndids,  Burgundians,  Alans,  and  Suevians  never 
afterwards  retreated,  but  made  a final  settlement  in  the 
country  which  they  overran.  To  save  Italy,  the  father- 
in-law  of  Honorius  as  Inis  been  already  mentioned, 
successively  withdrew  the  regular  troop*  from  the  more 
distant  parts  of  the  Empire,  leaving  all  the  Countries 
beyond  the  Alps,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Forth,  to  the 
chances  of  Barbarian  warfare.  The  forts  on  the  Rhine 
were  dismantled,  the  garrison*  were  removed,  and  the 
interest*  of  Rome,  on  that  important  frontier,  were  con- 
fided in  the  arms  of  the  friendly  Tribe*  who  had  accepted 
the  alliance  of  her  Generals,  lienee  the  German  in- 
vader* met  with  no  effectual  resistance  in  their  march 
thrmuih  the  seventeen  Provinces  of  Gaul.  Two  or  three 
cities  might,  perhaps,  withstand  a siege ; and,  in  some 
places,  the  raw-  levies  which  were  raised  on  the  spur  of 
the  occasion,  might  dispute  a strong  pass  with  the  van- 
guard of  the  conquerors;  but,  ill  the  annals  of  that 
period,  so  few  indications  remain  of  u resolute  defence 
or  a protracted  struggle,  that  we  follow  the  advance  of 
the  Burgundian*  and  their  allies  from  the  river  to  the 
Pyrenees,  as  if  they  were  marching  through  a peaceful 
territory  f 

A similar  cause  produced  a similar  effect  in  Britain. 
The  principal  station*  in  thut  Island  were  stripped  of  the 
troop*  which  usually  kept  the  surrounding  country  in 
awe ; upon  which  the  Provincials,  who  had  long  been 
impatient  of  a foreign  yoke,  rushed  to  arms,  and  asserted 
for  a moment  a precarious  independence.  They  raised 
to  (he  British  throne  two  Emperors,  whom  they  almost 
immediately  afterwards  deposed  and  murdered.  Fasci- 


• Oran.  lib.  vil.  c.37.  Zoi.  lib.  t.  e.  26. 

f ZtHL  lib.  vi.  c.  3.  Oroe.  lib.  vu.  e.  40.  Claud.  /.  Cuw.  SiificA, 
lib.  i.  t.  221. 


noted  by  the  mere  sound  of  a name,  they  next  exalted  to  Roma* 
the  Imperial  dignity  a private  soldier  called  (Junstan-  Bwpirc. 
tine,  who  had  neither  talents  nor  experience  to  qualify 
him  for  his  high  office.  But  he  had,  nevertheless,  pe-  *roni' 
netration  enough  to  perceive  that  his  safety  would  be  ** 
most  effectually  secured  by  giving  employment  to  his 
rude  subjects,  and  by  directing  their  impetuous  valour  *° 
against  a people  whom  they  had  been  taught  to  regard  410 
as  their  natural  enemies.  He  conducted  a large  body  of  c<,n*un. 
them  across  the  Channel  into  Gaul,  where  he  announced  tint*  ranted 
himself  as  the  Sovereign  of  the  West,  and  invited  the  «■»  the 
allegiance  of  all  the  districts  which  were  not  under  the 
immediate  control  of  the  German  conquerors.  He 
then  marched  against  the  Vandals  and  Burgundians, 
over  whom,  as  he  generally  surprised  them  in  detached 
bodies  he  gained  repeated  advantages.  He  even  foiled 
the  Imperial  General  whom  Honorins  commanded  to 
send  his  head  to  Ilavrnna ; and,  finally,  pursuing  his 
fortune  into  Spain,  he  succeeded  in  establishing  his 
authority  among  all  the  nations  of  that  fine  Peninsula. 

The  *on  of  Theodosius,  who  despaired  of  subduing  him, 
admitted  his  claim*  to  the  Sovereignty  of  the  West,  and 
even  asked  his  assistance  to  expel  the  Goth*  from  Italy, 
to  the  fairest  parts  of  which  they  now  began  to  main- 
tain an  hereditary  right.* 

It  would  uppear  that  Constantine  crossed  the  Alps  to  Revouaf 
cooperate  with  his  Imperial  ally  against  their  common  Gerontiu* 
enemy ; but  the  result  of  the  expedition,  whatever  it  in  Spain, 
may  have  been,  is  concealed  in  the  turbulent  scenes 
which  followed.  Spain  was  excited  to  insurrection  by 
the  Count  GeronUua,  one  of  the  bravest  General*  of  the 
British  monarch  ; and,  hence,  Conatautiue  had  no  sooner 
returned  lo  Aries,  the  seat  of  his  Government,  than  he 
found  his  title  disputed  by  Maximus,  (whom  the  rebel- 
lious Commander  had  invested  with  the  Purple.)  ami  his 
Capital  besieged.  While  Gerontiu*  lay  before  the  walls 
of  Arles,  a Homan  army,  which  had  passed  the  moun- 
tains, appeared  under  the  banner*  of  Contitantius.  whose 
commission  instructed  him  to  depose  both  pretenders, 
and  to  restore  Spain  and  Gaul  to  the  sceptre  of  H0110- 
rius.  The  insurgent  Chief  escaped  across  the  Pyreuecs, 
where  he  put  himself  to  death;  Maximus  soon  after- 
wards fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enetny,  and  underwent 
a similar  fate ; and,  consequently,  none  remained  but 
Constantine,  who  hi.d  to  contend  with  a captain  far  his 
superior  in  courage  and  military  science.  Sensible  of  [><>wnfai 
the  dangers  which  environed  him,  the  King  of  Britain  *nd  <te»ih 
and  Gaul  entered  into  a negotiation  with  the  Franks  of  Coavtan- 
and  Alnnanm,  who  engaged  to  assist  him  with  a mime- 
rou*  army;  but  Cotistantius  anticipated  the  motions  of 
these  allies,  met  them  in  their  own  country,  and  visited 
them  with  a tremendous  defeat.  The  usurper,  unable 
to  take  the  field,  threw  himself  upon  the  generosity  of 
the  conqueror;  and,  having  obtained  a promise  of  j>er- 
Monal  safety,  he  set  out  in  company  with  his  son  on  the 
way  to  Ravenna.  To  excite  the  veneration  or  fears  of 
the  Emperor,  the  deposed  monarch  caused  himself  to 
be  clothed  with  the  character  of  a Priest,  an  expedient, 
however,  which  did  not  avail ; for  when  he  and  the 
young  Prince  had  nearly  attained  the  end  of  their 
journey,  an  order  from  the  Palace  consigned  them  both 
to  the  hands  of  an  assassin,  t 


* Claud  /.  Com.  Stiiick  lib.  ii.  v.  230.  Zoi.  lib.  v.  c.  2—6  Oroa. 
lib.  vii.  c.  40. 

t bin.  lib.  vii.  p.  379.  'loo.  lib.  vl.  c.  5,  6.  13. 
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But  the  course  of  events  recalls  us  to  the  History  of 
A1  uric,  who  was  about  to  occupy  a distinguished  place 
among  the  characters  of  that  interesting  drama  which 
preceded  the  downfal  of  the  Western  Empire.  On  his 
retreat  from  Italy  after  the  defeat  id  Verona,  he  is  de- 
scribed as  having  suffered  many  privations,  and  lost  a 
great  part  of  his  army  ; but  the  King  of  the  Goths  had 
long  been  exercised  m all  the  casualties  which  trelong 
to  wur,  and  could  bear  them  with  equanimity,  while  his 
ranks  received  an  immediate  accession  from  his  mi- 
grating countrymen  who  hung  on  fhe  limits  of  the 
Empire,  and  whom  the  fame  of  his  exploits  and  the 
hope  of  plunder  attracted  to  his  standard.  He  was, 
therefore,  very  soon  in  a capacity  to  take  the  field  either 
as  the  enemy  or  as  the  ally  of  Honorius.  In  virtue  of 
the  office  which  he  held  under  the  Eastern  Empire,  as 
Master-General  of  the  f urther  Illyricum,  he  was  entitled 
to  maintain  a considerable  military  force ; and  as  his 
secret  object  was  to  extend  his  power  on  both  sides  of 
the  Adriatic,  it  seems  to  have  been  to  him  a matter  of 
Ute  utmost  indifference  whether  he  should  begin  by 
attacking  the  Sovereign  of  Ravenna,  or  his  feeble  brother 
at  Constantinople.  Stiiicho,  who  joined  to  the  expe- 
rience of  a warrior  the  penetration  and  wisdom  of  a 
consummate  politician,  determined  to  gain  the  Gothic 
King,  by  raising  him  to  an  honourable  station  in  Italy, 
and  by  pointing  out  a profitable  employment  for  his 
arms.  Alaric  was  accordingly  noini tinted  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  Roman  armies  in  the  Illyrian  Pncfecturc, 
and  directed,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  an  inroad  into 
the  territories  of  A read  ins,  to  which,  for  certain  reasons 
of  state,  Stiiicho  thought  it  expedient  to  revive  the  claims 
of  his  master.  He  accepted  the  appointment,  and  pre- 
tended to  obey  the  orders  communicated  to  him  from 
the  Court  of  Ravenna ; but  discovering,  perhaps,  the 
true  motive  which  guided  the  policy  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  he  soon  relinquished  his  enterprise  against 
Thessaly  and  Epirus,  and  removed  his  camp  to  the 
confines  of  Italy.  Actuated  by  the  most  various  and 
inconsistent  motives,  Alaric  now  demanded  a reward 
for  his  services  in  the  East;  insinuating,  in  no  ambi- 
guous language,  that,  if  Honorius  did  not  immediately 
accede  to  his  wishes,  he  would  without  delay  indemnify 
himself  and  his  followers  by  seizing  upon  the  wealth  of 
the  adjoining  Provinces.* 

In  this  very  difficult  crisis,  Stiiicho  anticipated  some 
ad  vantage  from  consulting  the  Senate.  He  repaired  to 
Rome,  whither,  also,  he  appears  to  have  conducted  the 
Emperor ; and  there,  in  the  Palace  of  the  Crmis,  he 
laid  before  the  collected  wisdom  of  the  nation  the  state 
of  public  affairs,  and  solicited  the  aid  of  such  advice  as 
might  enable  him  to  save  at  once  the  honour  and  peace 
of  the  Country.  The  spirit  of  Brutus  seemed  to  revive, 
for  a moment,  within  the  walls  of  the  Senate- house. 
The  Members,  generally,  denounced  the  system  of  go- 
vernment which  had  put  the  weapons  of  the  Romans 
into  the  hands  of  the  Goths,  and  brought  on  the  dis- 
graceful alternative  either  of  purchasing  forbearance,  or 
of  violating  the  national  faith.  Stiiicho  applauded  the 
patriotism  of  the  Senators,  and  approved  the  display  of 
independent  sentiments  which  animated  their  delibera- 
tions ; but  he  reminded  them,  at  the  same  time,  *hat  the 
Gothic  camp  overlooked  the  richest  plains  of  Italy,  that 
it  was  full  of  soldiers  to  whom  war  had  become  a pastime 


• Zo«.  lib.  ».  c.  129.  Sox,  lib.  viii.  e.  25.  lib.  ix.  c.  4.  Soc.lib.tii. 
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or  a trade,  and  that  if  they  did  not  gratify  the  demands 
of  Alaric,  they  must  consent  to  behold  their  cities  levelled 
with  the  ground,  their  fields  laid  waste,  and  their  pas- 
tures stripped  of  their  flocks.  1 1 was,  therefore,  resolved 
that  four  thousand  pounds  of  gold  should  be  presented 
to  the  King  of  the  Goths,  in  name  of  compensation  or 
of  subsidy  ; an  arrangement  which  was  justly  described 
by  one  of  the  speakers  as  a Treaty  not  of  Peace  but  of 
servitude.* 

The  manifest  tendency  of  the  principles  adopted  in  Disgrace 
the  government  of  Stiiicho,  was  to  exalt  the  power  of 
the  Goths  by  conceding  too  much  to  the  pusillanimous  ° “**  ,ch°4 
feelings  which  prevailed  among  the  Italians.  The  Bar-  .L‘ 
barian  auxiliaries  were  now,  in  fact,  become  the  standing 
army  of  the  Empire;  and  nothing  seemed  wanting  to 
complete  the  extinction  of  the  Roman  name,  but  the 
elevation  of  a Gothic  Prince  to  the  throne  of  Augustus. 

Perhaps  ii  was  the  fear  of  this  disgraceful  result,  which 
excited  against  the  Minister  that  suspicion  or  hatred 
which  soon  afterwards  terminated  in  the  loss  of  his 
influence  and  of  his  life.  His  authority  was  gradually 
undermined  in  the  Palace  by  the  crafty  measures  of 
Olympiun,  who  irritated  the  pride  and  alarmed  the  fears 
of  Honorius.  by  representing  to  him  that  the  absolute 
rule,  exercised  by  his  father-in-law,  diminished  the 
splendour  of  the  Iinperiul  dignity,  and  was,  probably, 
meant  to  pave  the  way,  on  the  part  of  the  General,  for 
the  assumption  of  a title  of  which  he  hud  long  enjoyed 
all  the  privileges.  Similar  intrigues  propagated  similar 
apprehensions  in  the  cainp  at  Puvia,  where  the  remains 
of  the  Roman  army  continued  to  practise  the  forms  of 
ancient  discipline.  'Hie  friends  of  Stiiicho  were  the 
first  victims  of  insurrection  ; and  among  them  were  the 
most  distinguished  persons  of  the  State  aiul  the  prin- 
cipal Officers  of  Government.  At  length,  ihc  hero  himself, 
who  had  repaired  to  Ravenna,  was  seduced  from  the 
altar  under  an  oath  of  protection,  and  instantly  beheaded 
by  the  sword  of  Count  Heraclion.t 

The  blind  rage  which  thus  deprived  the  Empire  of  its  Ti  e per-o- 
last  defence,  could  not  be  satisfied  while  any  one  sur-  P*1'*1 * of 
vived  who  bore  the  name  or  blood  of  Stiiicho.  His  son  h,‘ 
Eucherius,  whom  it  was  said  he  meant  to  raise  to  the 
Sovereign  power,  was  pursued  and  put  to  death.  His 
personal  adherents  were  persecuted  under  various  pre- 
texts, and  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  their  being  privy  to 
a conspiracy,  the  object  of  which  was  sup|x>*ed  to  be 
the  deposition  of  the  weak-minded  Honorius.  The 
vindictive  temjier  of  Olympius  allowed  no  individual  to 
escape  who  had  contributed  to  the  fame  or  shared  the 
bounty  of  the  Master- General  of  the  West ; and  we  find, 
accordingly,  that  Claudian  the  Poet,  whose  muse  was 
never  silent  when  the  arms  of  Stiiicho  were  successful, 
was  involved  in  the  calamities  which  overtook  the  for- 
tunes of  the  latter.  He  employed  his  wit  against  a 
powerful  courtier  who  rose  upon  the  mins  of  his  patron, 
and  thereby  exposed  himself  to  a degree  of  danger  which 
could  only  he  averted  by  a humiliating  acknowledgment 
of  his  offence.  A cloud,  indeed,  hangs  over  the  close  of 
his  history,  but  there  is  no  doubt  thut  his  last  days  were 
embittered  by  the  enmity  of  those  who  hated  him  for 
the  love  which  he  expressed  for  the  conqueror  of  the 
Goths.  I 
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While  the  infuluated  Minister*  of  Honorius  were 
pursuing  the  objects  of  their  privule  revenge,  or  grati- 
tying  the  cupidity  of  their  partisans,  Alaric,  who  no 
longer  dreaded  the  Italiun  Legions,  resumed  his  inten- 
tion of  marching  to  Rome.  The  subsidy  which  had 
been  voted  by  the  Senate  was  not  yet  paid ; and  the 
wily  Barbarian.who  still  retained  his  position  at/Emona, 
had  penetration  enough  to  perceive  that  the  failure  of 
the  Imperial  treasurer  in  regard  to  the  main  condition 
of  the  Treaty,  supplied  him  with  a pretext  for  invading 
Italy,  which  might  be  turned  to  much  greater  advantage 
than  he  could  gain  from  the  four  thousand  pounds  of  gold. 
He  covered  his  ambitious  designs  however,  with  a fair 
show  of  moderation.  He  listened  to  the  excuses  which 
were  urged  by  the  Ministers  of  Honorius,  and  expressed 
his  readiness  to  grant  delay,  on  condition  that  two  young 
noblemen  should  be  sent  to  his  camp,  as  pledges  for 
the  sincerity  of  their  futhers.  The  Court  of  Ravenna, 
still  ignorant  of  the  character  from  whom  they  had  so 
much  to  fear,  attributed  the  negotiations  of  Alaric  to 
his  sense  of  weakness,  and  to  the  remembrance  of  his 
late  disasters  ; but  while  they  were  cherishing  this 
groundless  persuasion,  the  Gothic  King  descended  from 
the  Alps,  passed  the  Po,  and  reduced  some  of  the  most 
opulent  cities  in  the  North  of  Italy.  Aquileia,  Altinum, 
Concordia,  and  Cremona  opened  their  gates  at  his 
approach  ; while  the  numerous  bands  of  his  countrymen 
who  had  entered  the  service  of  the  Empire,  ashamed  of 
the  apathy  which  had  sunk  down  upon  their  leaders, 
and  smitten  ut  the  same  time  with  the  desire  of  sharing 
the  triumphs  of  their  native  Prince,  crowded  to  his 
s.andard,  to  the  amount  of  thirty  thousand.  Not  choos- 
ing to  incur  delay  by  attacking  Ravenna,  he  pushed  on 
his  columns  till  he  hud  secured  the  passes  of  the  Apen- 
nines ; from  which,  without  the  slightest  interruption, 
he  continued  his  march  to  the  wulls  of  Rome.* 

When  the  Capital  of  the  Western  World  was  first  be- 
sieged by  Alarir.  its  inhabitants  amounted  to  not  less 
than  twelve  hundred  thousand,  including  all  ages  and 


both  sexes ; and  as  the  principal  supplies  of  food  were 
conveyed  by  water,  and  usually  from  a great  distance, 
the  miseries  incident  to  an  interruption  of  the  usuul 
communication  by  the  Tyber,  could  not  fail  to  prove 
extremely  distressing.  The  Gothic  General,  aware  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  citizens  were  placed, 
did  not  attempt  to  batter  down  their  walls  nor  storm 
their  ramparts  ; but,  trusting  to  the  surer  operation  of 
famine  and  disease,  satisfied  himself  with  watching  their 
gates,  and  stopping  the  passage  of  the  river.  The  Ro- 
mans, at  first  indignant  that  a Barbarian  should  presume 
to  make  himself  master  of  their  magnificent  city,  were 
soon  brought  to  feel  that  the  pride  of  name  and  of  an- 
cient race  is  of  no  avail  if  unaccompanied  with  valour ; 
and  they  had  the  mortification  to  perceive  that  the  skill 
and  prudence  which  formerly  distinguished  the  Com- 
manders of  the  Commonwealth,  were  now  inherited  by 
an  illiterate  Scythian.  In  their  impotent  rage  they 
Death  of  took  away  the  life  of  Serena,  the  widow  of  Slilicho, 

Sereaa.  whom  they  accused  of  holding  a traitorous  correspond- 

ence with  the  enemy ; but  used  no  means  to  drive  from 
before  their  walls  the  Barbarian  host,  whose  presence 
they  regarded  as  at  once  a disgrace  and  a terror. t 
*e*tie  pro-  The  sufferings  which  they  endured  before  they  would 
to  c»-  consent  to  propose  terms  to  the  invader,  atoned  in  some 
pHuItte.  . 
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degree  for  the  dastardly  conduct  of  the  Senators,  in 
their  quality  of  soldiers  and  as  the  natural  leaders  of 
the  people.  Famine  had  rendered  aJI  classes  of  the 
inhabitants  familiar  with  the  greatest  evils  which  can 
afflict  human  nature.  Thousands  had  died  from  want, 
or  from  the  use  of  improper  food  ; and  a pestilence, 
created  by  the  stench  of  putrid  bodies,  rapidly  thinned 
the  remaining  population,  In  this  distressing  crisis,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  to  address  the 
clemency  or  the  avarice  of  Alaric.  Two  ambassadors 
proceeded  to  his  camp,  and  made  known  to  him  the 
willingness  of  the  great  Council  of  the  Empire  to  enter 
into  u Treaty  with  him,  founded  on  such  terms  as  might 
be  compatible  with  the  honour  of  Romans,  and  with  the 
dignity  of  an  Imperial  city.  They  reminded  him  of 
the  formidable  numbers  who  still  peopled  the  streets  of 
the  Capital,  and  of  their  determination  to  die  with  arms 
in  their  hands,  rather  than  r.uhmit  to  a disgraceful  capi- 
tulation. The  Goth  listened  to  their  harangue  with  a 
smile  of  contempt,  and  cooly  replied,  the  " thicker  the 
hay,  the  more  easily  is  it  mowed."  This  remark  he 
accompanied  with  a loud  laugh  ; after  which  he  conde- 
scended to  return  to  the  question  of  Peace,  and  informed 
the  envoys  that  he  would  remove  from  their  city  on 
condition  of  receiving  all  the  gold  it  contained,  all  the 
silver,  the  richest  of  their  furniture,  and  all  the  slaves 
of  Barbarian  extraction.  “ If  you  take  these  things  from 
us,"  said  one  of  the  ambassadors,  “ what  may  it  be  your 
pleasure  to  leave  to  us?’  " Your  lives,"  rejoined  the 
haughty  conqueror.  Tins  answer  shut  their  mouths,  R^P1/ 
and  seemed  to  banish  all  hope.  They  requested  per- 
mission  to  return  to  the  city  to  receive  further  instruc-  agreed 
tiona  from  their  constituents.  Alaric  consented  to  this  upon, 
proposal,  and  even  grunted,  a short  truce,  in  order  that 
the  Senate  might  deliberate  in  perfect  security.  De- 
spairing of  all  assistance  from  without,  and  unable  to 
resist  any  longer  the  progress  of  disease  within  the 
walls,  the  Magistrates  of  Rome  yielded  to  the  neces- 
sity of  their  situation,  and  begged  to  be  informed  by 
their  enemy  on  what  conditions  he  would  relieve  them 
from  his  presence.  In  reply,  he  insisted  upon  the 
immediate  payment  of  five  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  of 
thirty  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  of  four  thousand  robes 
of  silk,  of  three  thousand  pieces  of  fine  scarlet  cloth, 
and  of  three  thousand  pounds  weight  of  pepper.  Hav- 
ing obtained  this  costly  ransom  he  withdrew  his  army 
into  the  Tuscan  Province,  where  he  intended  to  pass 
the  winter;  having  at  the  same  time  the  satisfaction  to 
find  his  ranks  increased  by  the  accession  of  forty  thou- 
sand slaves  whom  he  had  liberated  from  their  Roman 
masters.4* 

In  the  following  year,  when  he  saw  himself  surrounded  Moderation 
by  a hundred  thousand  drvoled  warriors,  Alaric  might  °hb*GoUue 
at  once  have  resumed  the  conquest  of  Italy,  and  even 
aspired  to  the  supreme  power  over  the  whole  of  the 
Western  Empire.  But,  instead  of  following  up  his 
advantages  with  a strong  hand,  he  showed  himself 
ready  to  listen  to  terms  fora  lusting  Peace.  In  fact,  he 
had  all  along  declared  himself  the  friend  of  tranquillity 
and  of  Rome  ; and  even  in  the  moment  of  his  most 
splendid  successes,  he  seems  to  have  aimed  ut  nothing 
more  lofty  than  the  appointment  of  Master-General  of 
the  Italian  Provinces.  The  facility,  too,  with  which  ha 
had  uniformly  opened  his  ears  to  the  offers  of  Stilicho, 
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and  had  withdrawn  from  the  very  heart  of  the  Country, 
while  the  tide  of  fortune  was  still  running  high  in  his 
favour,  presents  a remarkable  proof  in  support  of  his 
sincerity ; while,  on  the  occasion  now  more  immedi- 
diately  before  us,  instead  of  pursuing  the  course  of  vie- 
tory  which  lay  open  before  him,  he  proffered  to  Hono- 
rius  the  support  of  his  arms,  on  the  easy  conditions  of 
being  invested  with  the  military  office  already  mentioned, 
of  being  supplied  with  a small  subsidy  of  corn  and  money, 
and  of  being  allowed  to  exercise  a separate  command 
in  Dalmatia,Venetia,  and  Noricum.  In  point  oftenitory 
he  would  even  have  been  satisfied  with  Noricum  alone, 
rather  than  involve  the  Empire  again  in  the  perils  of 
war.* 

It  is  not  easy  to  discover  a motive  for  such  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  Gothic  Prince.  That  he  had  his 
eye  fixed  on  the  Sovereignty  of  some  portion  of  Italy, 
from  the  first  hour  that  he  entered  it,  is  certain 
from  the  resolution,  which  he  repeatedly  expressed,  of 
finding  in  it  either  a kingdom  or  a grave  ; and 
that  he  continued  to  cherish  this  lofty  ambition  ad- 
mits of  little  doubt,  from  the  perseverance  with  which 
he  renewed  his  invasion  whenever  he  could  find  a pre- 
text for  attacking  Honorius.  But  it  may  be  presumed 
that  neither  his  hopes  nor  his  wishes,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, extended  to  the  occupation  of  all  the  Italian 
Provinces ; and,  moreover,  that,  either  from  superstition, 
or  on  undefined  feeling  of  reverence  for  the  Metropolis 
of  the  Roman  World,  he  was  desirous  to  abstain  from 
violating  the  sanctity  of  her  walls.  The  city  of  the 
Cesars  was  already  the  chief  seat  of  Christianity  West- 
ward of  the  Adriatic ; was  hallowed  by  many  sacred 
associations  connected  with  the  History  of  the  true  faith, 
as  well  as  with  the  labours  and  sufferings  of  its  most 
distinguished  ministers ; and  contained,  besides,  many 
relics  of  the  Apostles,  and  buildings  consecrated  to 
their  memories.  His  respect  for  the  authority  of  Reli- 
gion was,  indeed,  fully  manifested,  when  he  finally 
obtained  possession  of  Rome  ; and  the  fear  of  sacrilege 
was  found  to  check  the  avarice  of  his  followers  in  cases 
where  the  most  rigid  military  discipline  would  have 
been  entirely  disregarded. 

But  the  moderation  of  Alaric,  from  whatever  cause 
it  may  have  proceeded,  produced  not  the  proper  effect 
on  the  foolish  Ministers  of  Honorius.  Viewing  the  in- 
vader's abstinence  as  a proof  of  weakness,  they  received 
his  proposals  with  contempt,  and  answered  them  with 
insolence  ; and,  in  order  to  bind  themselves  to  an  unde- 
viating system  of  hostility,  they  swore  by  the  life  of  the 
Emperor,  that  they  would  not  in  any  circumstances 
listen  to  any  terms  of  peace  with  the  Barbarian  who 
had  dared  to  dishonour  them  by  offering  to  treat  on  a 
footing  of  equality.  The  Gothic  Ruler  had  the  means 
of  revenge  in  his  own  hands.  The  Emperor  and  his 
Court,  it  is  true,  were  defended  by  the  marshes  of  Ra- 
venna, and,  if  hard  pressed,  could  make  their  escape 
by  sea ; bnt  Rome  was  left  exposed  to  the  resentment 
of  Alaric,  and  the  whole  country,  from  the  Alps  to  the 
Straits  of  Sicily,  had  neither  garrisons  nor  armies  to 
withstand  the  progress  of  his  warlike  multitudes.  In- 
stead, however,  of  renewing  the  siege  of  the  city,  he 
resolved  at  once  to  cut  off  its  supplies,  by  taking  pos- 
session of  Ostia,  its  principal  port,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  The  terror  of  famine,  on  this 
occasion,  brought  the  inhabitants  to  an  immediate  sub* 
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mission.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Goths,  they  con-  Roman 
sented  to  raise  Attalus,  the  Prefect,  to  the  throne  of  the  KmPir** 
West,  and  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  son  of  ''““T''’-"*'"' 
Theodosius,  who  had  sacrificed  their  interests  through  ron1’ 
obstinacy  and  pride.* 

Alaric  soon  discovered  that  the  tool  which  he  meant  ‘ 

to  employ  in  the  person  of  Attalus  could  not  be  used  A,  D 
either  with  safety  or  advantage ; and  finding,  besides,  410’ 
that  bis  elevation  to  the  Purple  would  prove  an  insuper-  Att«Ju*  d*. 
able  obstacle  to  the  pacific  arrangements  which  he  pooed.  The' 
professed  to  have  in  view,  he  reduced  him  once  more  G®dis  still 
to  a private  station.  In  a large  plain  near  Rimini,  and  offrr  ****** 
in  the  presence  of  a great  multitude  of  persons.  Goths 
and  Romans,  the  new  Emperor  was  publicly  stripped 
of  the  diadem  and  robe  of  State,  which  were  sent  to 
Honorius  as  a pledge  of  friendship  and  Peace.  But 
no  concessions  made  by  the  Sovereign  of  the  Visigoths 
could  gain  the  confidence  of  the  Imperial  Ministers. 

On  the  contrary,  they  prevailed  upon  their  master  to 
publish,  by  the  voice  of  a herald,  that  the  guilt  of  Alaric 
could  never  be  effaced,  and  that  it  had  for  ever  ex- 
cluded him  from  the  most  distant  hope  of  accomplishing 
an  alliance  with  the  Head  of  the  Roman  Empire.t 

The  indignant  Prince  immediately  turned  the  van  of  Alsric 
his  army,  for  the  third  time,  towards  Rome,  where  he  5^rc,,e? t# 
meant  to  punish  the  arrogance  of  Honorius  and  the 
infatuation  of  his  counsellors.*  The  Senate,  aware  of  takeS)  anj’ 
the  provocation  which  had  been  heaped  upon  the  in-  sacks  it. 
vailer,  marie  preparations  to  defend  the  walls  until 
relief  could  be  brought  to  them  from  the  nearest  mili- 
tary station  ; from  Ravenna,  or  even  from  Africa  ; but 
the  people  at  large,  remembering  the  horrors  of  the 
former  siege,  and  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  their 
Government,  could  not  be  induced  to  cooperate  with 
this  sudden  patriotism  on  the  part  of  the  Nobles.  In 
the  course  of  the  night  one  of  the  gates  was  opened,  by 
which  the  Goths  rushed  in  and  took  possession  of  the 
city  without  resistance  ; and,  consequently,  in  the  first 
instance,  without  bloodshed.  Their  Chief  had  given 
the  most  ample  permission  to  seize  upon  the  riches  of 
the  vanquished  wherever  they  could  find  them  ; but  he 
commanded  his  soldiers,  at  the  same  time,  to  respect 
every  building  and  utensil  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
Religion  ; and,  above  all,  to  spare  the  lives  of  those  who 
appeared  in  the  streets  unarmed.  There  is  but  too 
much  reason,  however,  to  suspect  that  the  enormities 
usual  upon  the  sacking  of  a large  town  disgraced,  in 
some  measure,  the  triumph  of  Alaric.  Among  his 
followers  there  were  many  who  looked  for  authority  and 
example  to  their  immediate  leaders,  who,  again,  acknow- 
ledged but  a very  slight  dependence  upon  the  Sovereign 
under  whose  banners  they  fought ; and  hence,  what- 
ever might  be  the  humane  policy  of  Alaric,  we  canned 
refuse  our  belief  to  the  statements  of  Procopius  and 
St  Jerome,  both  of  whom  assure  us  that  the  slaughter 
of  the  Romans  was  very  great.  Thousands,  too,  were 
reduced  to  indigeuce  and  servitude ; for,  in  order  to 
prevent  murder,  liberty  was  granted  to  the  Goths  to 
expose  their  prisoners  to  sale.  But,  upon  the  whole, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  professions  of  Alaric  in 
favour  of  Peace  and  of  Rome  were  justified  to  a great 
extent  by  his  conduct  on  this  memorable  occasion ; and 
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History,  it  in  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  the  Capital  of  the 
■v*-/  Western  Empire  suffered  less  from  the  arms  of  the 
From  Goths  than  from  those  of  the  Gauls,  at  an  earlier  pe- 
A*  D*  riod,  or  even  from  those  of  the  Germans  ten  centuries 
later.* 

In  reviewing  the  principal  events  recorded  in  this 
4in  section,  the  reader  of  History  is  naturally  seized  with 
Retro*  t ®*ton*,h»nent  at  the  great  change  of  character  in  the 
no  th«  Homan  people,  as  well  as  with  the  power,  (he  military 
events  now  skill,  and  political  prudence  of  the  Northern  nations, 
reconJed.  by  whom  they  were  so  often  defeated,  and  finally  con- 
ofth^Ro  <luer'k^-  Tbe  8P'r*1  which  established  the  Common- 
rniai*  °*  Kea^h,  and  extended  the  arms  of  Rome  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  Ancient  World,  had,  in  the  days  of  Hcnoriua, 
and  even  of  his  renowned  father,  given  place  to  the 
love  of  ease,  or  to  a pusillanimous  dread  of  the  fatigues 
and  dangers  of  war.  It  was  found  impracticable  to 
recruit  the  Legions,  raised  even  for  the  defence  of  the 
Italian  frontier,  without  having  recourse  to  such  means 
as  at  once  disgraced  the  soldier,  and  proved  that  he  was 
unfit  for  the  duties  to  which  he  was  called.  A con- 
temptible superstition,  the  first  fruits  of  corrupted  Chris- 
tianity, had  directed  the  attention  of  the  thoughtful  to 
mystic  dreams  and  ridiculous  rites ; while  the  luxurious 
mode  of  living  pursued  by  the  great  had  vitiated  the 
habits  of  the  lower  orders,  and  prepared  them  to  become 
slaves  lo  their  appetites  before  thev  were  compelled  to 
become  servants  to  the  Goths.  Home,  in  truth,  pre- 
sented within  her  walls  the  condensed  vice  and  misery 
of  a large  nation.  Her  Nobles,  who  could  squander 
individually  the  wealth  of  a whole  Province,  had  palaces, 
gardens,  and  even  parks  in  the  city,  as  if  there  had  been 
no  cultivated  land  beyond  the  fortifications;  while  the 
mass  of  the  inhabitants,  on  the  other  hand,  who  could 
not  find  ground  on  which  to  erect  dwelling-houses,  were 
obliged  to  rear  their  buildings  to  an  inconvenient  height, 
piling  floor  over  floor,  and  thereby  exposing  their 
families  to  disease  and  accident.  Still  the  amusements 
and  dissipation  of  the  Capital  presented  to  the  degraded 
populace  so  many  attractions,  that  a miserable  garret, 
in  a crowded  street,  brought  a higher  rent  than  a villa 
at  a little  distance  in  the  country.  Such  men,  it  is 
obvious,  were  incapable  of  inheriting  the  glory,  or  of 
imitating  the  virtue  of  the  ancient  Romans : they 
trembled  at  the  sound  of  the  Gothic  horn  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tyber  ; and  feeling  themselves  destitute  of  cou- 
rage to  fight  for  independence,  they  made  haste  to  pur- 
chase, with  the  spoils  which  their  ancestors  had  won, 
the  clemency  of  their  Barbarian  conquerors. t 
Character  The  Scythians  and  Germans,  on  the  contrary,  who 
oftheGotlu.  had  profited  by  the  discipline,  the  Arts,  and  tactics  of 
Rome,  were  still  comparatively  free  from  the  enervating 
effects  of  luxury.  The  scanty  food  and  severe  climate 
of  their  native  deserts  prepared  them  for  the  camp  from 
their  earliest  days.  The  rich  fields  and  mild  skies  of 
Italy  afforded  at  all  times  an  abundant  meal,  and  an 
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agreeable  canopy  under  which  to  repose  after  the  fatigues 
of  the  battle  or  the  march  ; and  hence  the  Gothic  armies 
uniformly  preferred  the  free  exercise  which  they  could 
enjoy  in  the  tented  plain  to  the  soft  beds  and  dainty  fare 
of  the  polished  city.  In  point  of  morals,  again,  the  few 
plain  maxims  which  regulated  their  conduct  had  a 
greater  efficacy  in  recommending  Good  and  deterring 
from  Evil,  than  the  ambiguous  system  of  Ethics,  which 
was  reared  on  the  doctrines  of  Cicero  and  the  precepts 
of  Antoninus.  Their  Religion,  too.  although  not  very 
complete  in  point  of  tenets,  was  still  unsullied  by  that 
|M?rnicious  enthusiasm  which  withdraws  the  duty  of  Man 
from  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  and  places  it  on  useless 
penances  and  mechanical  devotion.  The  rules  of  the 
Gospel  were  made  known  to  them,  unconnected  with 
any  of  those  fanciful  theories  which  had  misled  the 
judgment  of  Origen,  and  sometimes  darkened  the  path 
of  Hieronimus,  while  engaged  in  the  search  of  Chris- 
tian truth.  They  had  learned  that  Jesus  Christ  preached 
humanity,  and  that  His  Apostles  inculcated  forbearance 
and  brotherly  love ; and  these  great  principles  im- 
pressed upon  their  minds,  softened  the  barbarity  of 
their  manners,  restrained  their  native  ferocity  in  the 
field  of  battle,  and  opened  their  hearts  to  the  claims  of 
compassion,  even  amid  the  excitement  and  rage  which 
attend  the  capture  of  a city.  In  fact,  the  moderation 
and  clemency  of  the  Goths  in  the  Sack  of  Rome,  has 
been  regarded  by  several  of  the  Fathers  as  the  triumph 
of  Christianity  over  the  worst  feelings  of  our  corrupted 
nature.  Tillemont,  whose  views  of  History  are  in  general 
equally  just  and  pious,  takes  much  pleasure  in  repeating 
the  testimonies  of  St.  Augustin,  Orosius,  and  Jerome 
on  this  head ; and,  in  fact,  he  supplies  so  many  proofs 
tn  support  of  his  position,  that  there  is  no  room  left  for 
doubt  that  the  soldiers  of  Alaric  displayed  more  un- 
questionable tokens  of  civilization  than  the  depraved 
people  whom  they  subdued. 

But  the  sufferings  of  the  Romans,  although  exempted 
from  the  extremes  of  military  execution,  were  such  as  to 
excite  universal  commiseration.  Many  fled  from  the 
city  in  the  first  alarm,  and  took  refuge  in  some  of  the 
small  islands  contiguous  to  the  Tuscan  shore  ; others 
allowed  their  fears  to  carry  them  to  a greater  distance, 
to  the  coasts  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Africa,  where  they 
were  compelled,  by  their  necessities,  lo  stoop  to  a 
voluntary  servitude.  St.  Jerome  relates  that  every  day 
witnessed  the  arrival,  at  Bethlehem,  of  men  and  women 
of  the  highest  birth,  and  who  had  passed  their  lives  in 
abundance,  who  were  obliged  to  beg  for  food.  All  the 
people  of  the  East,  says  Augustin,  mourned  the  fall  of 
Rome,  and  in  the  remotest  Countries  which  had  acknow- 
ledged her  sway,  the  large  cities  exhibited  public  tokens 
of  their  affliction  and  pity.  The  news  of  this  sad  event 
made  the  tongue  of  the  learned  commentator  first  named 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  and  his  pen  fall  from 
bis  bund  ; while  the  Bishop  of  Hippo,  equally  grieved 
and  provoked  by  the  insulting  language  of  the  Pagans, 
who  ascribed  the  fate  of  Rome  to  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  could  never  banish  the  recollection  of  it 
from  his  mind  as  long  as  he  lived.* 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 
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Having  granted  to  his  troops  the  full  license  of 
plunder  during  the  greater  part  of  a week,  Alanc  with- 
drew them  from  a scene  wherein  their  morals  and  disci- 
pline were  in  equal  danger  of  being  impaired.  Orotius 
says,  that  the  Gothic  Prince  left  Rome  on  the  third  day, 
but  other  authorities  are  unanimous  in  extending  his 
residence  in  the  Capital  to  double  that  period ; various 
reasons  being  assigned  by  the  different  Historians  for  a 
step  which,  however,  presented  nothing  at  variance  with 
the  policy  he  had  all  along  pursued.  He  directed  hw 
march  Southwards  through  the  fertile  Provinces  which 
extend  between  the  Tyber  and  the  Straits  of  Rhegium ; 
plundering  the  country  and  destroying  such  of  the  cities 
as  presumed  to  oppose  his  progress.  The  beauty  or 
riches  of  Sicily  tempted  the  eyes  of  his  followers ; and 
he  resolved  to  gratify  them  by  the  conquest  of  an  island 
which  had  contributed  so  much  to  the  fame  and  luxury 
of  the  Romans.  But  this  enterprise,  easy  and  unim- 
portant when  compared  with  the  other  exploits  of 
Alaric,  baffled  the  skill  of  his  rude  soldiers,  and  excited 
among  them  a degree  of  apprehension  to  which  they 
had  ever  been  strangers  in  the  midst  of  greater  perils. 
At  this  juncture,  loo,  the  death  of  their  renowned  Chief 
Increased  their  fears  and  perplexity.  Despairing  of 
success  they  relinquished  the  undertaking,  and  directed 
all  their  cares  to  the  funeral  of  their  King.  That  his 
obsequies  might  be  worthy  of  his  character  and  fortune 
thev  turned  aside  the  stream  of  a small  river,  dug  a 
spacious  cavern  under  its  vacant  bed,  adomwi  the 
sepulchre  with  the  jewels  and  precious  stones  ol  which 
they  had  stripped  the  inhabitants  of  Rome ; and  when 
they  had  deposited  the  remains  of  Alaric,  they  slew  the 
persons  employed  to  construct  his  tomb,  admitted  agaiu 
the  waters  of  the  Burentinus,  and  thereby  effectually 
concealed  the  spot  wherein  the  conqueror  of  Italy 
reposes.*  t .. 

The  command  of  the  Goths  was  confided  to  Ins 
brother-in-law,  Adaolphus,  upon  whom  was  also  con- 
ferred the  regal  dignity,  which  appears  to  have  been  at 
that  time  strictly  elective.  Inheriting  the  moderate 
pacific  views  of  his  predecessor,  he  at  once  resumed 
negotiations  with  the  Court  of  Ravenna  to  effect  a per- 
manent and  honourable  Peace.  We  nowhere  find  the 
details  of  this  Treaty  recorded  ; but  it  is  probable  that 
his  overtures  were  favourably  received,  and  that  he  was 

♦ Joroandt*,  dt  Mm  Otiieu,  c.  30.  ldat.  Chrm.  Oroa.  lib.  ri». 
C.  43. 


even  acknowledged  as  a Roman  General,  because  he  im- 
mediately afterwards  led  his  army  into  the  Southern  Pro- 
vinces of  Gaul,  where  he  took  possession  of  Narbonne, 
Thoulouse,  and  Bourdeaux,  in  the  name  of  Honorius. 

His  alliance  with  the  Imperial  interests  was  soon  still 
further  strengthened  by  his  marriage  with  Placidta,  the 
daughter  of  the  great  Theodosius,  whom  he  found  as  a 
hostage  or  a captive  in  the  train  of  Alaric.  The  pride 
which  might,  perhaps,  become  the  successors  of  Augus- 
tus, opposed  for  a time  a serious  obstacle  to  this  union 
of  a Princess  with  a Chief  of  Barbarians ; but,  as  the 
wishes  of  the  maiden  herself  were  not  averse  to  the 
match,  the  wedding  was  celebrated  with  a degree  of 
magnificence  and  expense  which  exceed  even  the 
fictions  of  a Fairy  Tale.* 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe  that  the  Ministers  of  Hono-  ftjeMurM 
rius,  who  had  neither  the  courage  nor  the  prurience  to  forther«li«f 
avert  the  calamities  of  war,  had  yet  enough  of  feeling  of 
and  political  wisdom  to  adopt  means  for  compensating 
those  parts  of  Italy  which  had  suffered  the  most  from 
the  ravages  of  the  Goths.  The  wasted  Provinces  were 
gradually  restored  to  wealth  and  security ; the  Capital 
was  adorned  with  new  buildings,  and  strengthened  by 
the  daily  arrival  of  additional  inhabitants ; and  it  was 
remarked  that,  after  the  lapse  of  a few  years,  the  traces 
of  invasion  and  conquest  could  no  longer  be  perceived, 
either  in  the  city  or  in  the  fields.  The  tranquillity  of  so 
extensive  an  Empire,  however,  could  not  remain  long 
undisturbed.  Count  Heraclion,  who  had  so  faithfully 
supported  the  cause  of  his  master  when  oppressed  by  immune- 
the  arms  of  Alaric,  was,  in  the  year  413,  induced  by  (ion  of 
some  of  his  ambitious  retainers  to  display  the  Standard  Herscfon. 
of  Rebellion  in  Africa,  and  to  assume  the  title  of 
Emperor.  Embarking  with  a considerable  army  he 
landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber,  and  proceeded 
towards  Rome;  but  being  met  by  Constantius,  one  of 
the  Imperial  Commanders,  a battle  ensued,  in  which 
the  rebel  was  completely  routed,  and  compelled  to  seek 
safety  in  a disgraceful  flight.  If  we  may  credit  Orosius, 
the  armament  with  which  he  left  Carthage  consiated  of 
more  than  three  thousand  ships  ; but  his  retreat  was  so 
precipitate,  that  he  returned  to  his  Province  with  only  a 
single  vessel  and  very  few  attendants.  The  Africans, 
who  had  instantly  repented  of  their  treason,  despised 
the  pusillanimity  of  their  Governor,  and  regretted  not 

• PhiloMorg.  lib.  xii.  c.  4.  Zoa  lib.  c.  12.  Olympic.  *p*d 
Pfeot  p.  185. 
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History,  to  see  his  crime  punished  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  life. 

He  was  beheaded  in  the  Temple  of  Memory,  his  private 
From  fortune  was  confiscated,  and  his  public  deeds  cancelled 
D-  from  the  national  record.* 

410.  The  feeble  administration  of  llonorius  naturally  pro- 
10  yoked  insurrection  in  the  remoter  Provinces,  where  his 

* tX  name  was  neither  feared  nor  respected.  We  have 

Retolt  ud  mentioned  the  revolt  of  Constantine  in  Britain 

nf  and  the  subsequent  commotions  in  Gaul.  No  sooner 
Jeriaiaa.  was  his  rebellion  quashed  by  the  valour  of  Constantius, 
than  Joviuus,  another  usurper,  assumed  the  Purple  in 
Germany,  whence  he  advanced  with  a powerful  army  to 
the  banks  of  the  KIiorp,  and  claimed  the  allegiance  of 
the  contiguous  Province*.  The  General  of  llonorius 
temporized,  and  the  King  of  the  Goths  looked  on  with 
apparent  approbation;  meanwhile  Jovinus  associated 
his  brother  Sebastian  in  the  Empire,  and  prepared  to 
assert  his  pretensions  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps.  At 
length  Ad  aul  pints,  enraged  at  the  favourable  reception 
of  Sums,  the  hereditary  enemy  of  his  House,  in  the  camp 
of  the  usurpers,  took  the  field  against  them,  defeated 
them  in  battle,  and  sent  to  the  Ernpcror,  at  Ravenna, 
the  heads  of  the  two  brothers.  Thus,  in  the  space 
of  five  years,  seven  Pretenders  yielded  to  the  fortune 
of  a Prince  who  was  incupable  of  leading  a cohort  to 
action,  or  even  of  presiding  in  the  deliberations  of  his 
Council. 

Adaolf&itf  ^ the  fidelity  of  Aduolphus  ever  wavered,  it  was 
p ' completely  restored  by  the  issue  of  the  war  against 
Jovinus.  The  allegiance  of  Gaul  was  the  first  fruit  of 
his  victory ; immediately  after  which  he  prepared  an 
armament  for  the  recovery  of  Spain  from  the  arms  of 
the  Vandals  and  Suevi,  who  had  been  induced  to  pur- 
sue  their  success  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Pyrenees.  He 
began  by  reducing  Barcelona,  where  he  took  up  his 
residence,  and  where  also  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  be 
informed  of  the  birth  of  a son,  whom  he  named  Theo- 
dosius, after  the  renowned  father  of  Placidia.  His 
rejoicings,  however,  were  not  of  long  duration,  for  the 
infant  died  at  the  age  of  a few  weeks,  and  he  himself 
H.«  denb.  was  assassinated  in  the  Palace  of  the  same  city,  by  one 
of  the  followers  of  Saras,  whom  he  had  taken  into  his 
service.  To  complete  the  misfortunes  of  his  family, 
Singeric,  the  brother  of  Saras,  who  was  raised  to  the 
Gothic  throne,  signalized  the  commencement  of  his  reign 
by  murdering  the  six  children  of  his  predecessor,  born 
to  him  by  a former  wife.  Placidia,  likewise,  endured 
much  suffering  and  indignity,  being  compelled  to  march 
on  foot  umong  a crowd  of  captives,  and  do  reverence  to 
the  Barbarian  who  had  assassinated  her  husband ; but 
the  Goths  soon  avenged  the  cause  of  humanity,  for, 
being  disgusted  with  the  tyranny  of  their  new  Sovereign, 
they  put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the  seventh  day  after  his 
accession  to  the  kingly  power.t 

U succeed-  The  Gothic  sceptre  was  next  placed  in  the  hands  of 
«tl  by  W«j-  Wallia,  whose  talents  and  ambition  pointed  him  out  as 
worthy  to  succeed  the  great  Alaric.  As  soon,  accord- 
ingly,  as  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a powerful 
army,  he  opened  his  mind  to  magnificent  schemes 
of  universal  dominion.  He  overran  Spain,  and  then 
cast  his  eyes  upon  the  wealthy  Provinces  of  Africa, 
which  stretched  along  the  opposite  shore;  but  fail- 
ing in  an  attempt  to  transport  part  of  his  troops,  he 


• Theod.  CW.  lib.  xi.  tit.  27.  Ores.  lib.  vii.  c.  42.  Zos.  Ub.  vi. 
c.  8 — 10.  Philoslorf.  lib.  xii.  c.  5, 6.  Soz.  lib.  ix.  c.  12,  13. 
f Ore*,  lib.  rile.  41.  Jortuades,  dt  ReUu  Gtticit,  c.  33. 


was  the  more  inclined  to  listen  to  the  proposals  of 
the  Roman  Government,  which  was  desirous  to  secure 
his  services  at  almost  any  price.  To  strengthen 
their  arguments,  the  ambassadors  from  Ravenna  in- 
formed him  that  (’onstantius  was  on  his  march  to  attack 
the  Goths  with  an  overwhelming  force.  The  pressure 
of  famine,  too.  had  already  begun  to  afflict  the  soldiers 
of  Wallia,  and  prepared  them  to  receive  the  overtures 
of  Honoriu*  with  less  reluctance.  A Treaty  was  com- 
pleted in  due  form,  by  which  were  stipulated,  on  the 
one  side,  the  restoration  of  Placidio  to  the  Court  of  her 
brother,  and  the  military  allegiance  of  all  the  Goths  in 
Gaul  and  Spain ; and,  on  the  other,  the  immediate 
delivery  of  600,000  measures  of  wheat,  and  a regular 
supply  of  pay,  arms,  provisions,  and  clothing  for  the 
future. 

No  sooner  did  Wallia  pledge  his  fiiith  to  the  Empire,  Wbo  re. 
than  he  directed  the  whole  force  of  his  warlike  follower*  *ov*r* 
to  elfect  the  delivery  of  the  Spanish  Provinces  from  the  thtH^mpire, 
domination  of  the  German  invaders.  In  the  course  of 
three  years  he  exterminated  several  Tribes,  and  compelled 
the  remainder  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignly  of  llo- 
norius. 'Hie  Alani,  who  lost  their  King  in  battle, 
sought  protection  among  the  Suevi  and  Vandals,  who, 
in  their  turn,  were  glad  to  shun  the  victorious  arms  of 
the  Goths,  and  seek  for  shelter  among  the  fortresses  of 
the  highest  mountains.  The  successes  of  Wallia  were 
duly  reported  to  the  Emperor,  who  was  induced  to  cele- 
brate them  by  a triumphal  entry  into  his  Capital,  eight 
years  after  it  was  sacked  by  the  hands  of  the  same  people 
whose  victories  had  just  reestablished  his  authority  in 
the  fairest  Provinces  of  his  transalpine  dominions.* 

But  whatever  might  be  the  effect  of  the  Gothic  Thg  Goth* 


Government,  they  produced  no  advantage  to  the  unfor- 
tunate Provincials.  A change  of  masters,  and  a slight 
difference  in  the  mode  of  exacting  tribute,  were  the  only 
circumstances  which  varied  the  oppression  to  which 
•hey  had  been  long  accustomed.  The  soldiers  of  Alaric, 
who,  like  himself,  preferred  the  mild  climate  and  rich 
plains  of  the  South  to  the  severer  sky  and  barren  regions 
whence  they  emigrated,  were  disposed  to  settle  iti  the 
Countries  which  they  had  overrun  ; and  it  would  appear 
that,  among  the  other  conditions  granted  to  Wallia, 
when  he  embraced  the  Imperial  cause  in  Spain,  was 
permission  to  choose  lands  for  his  veterans  in  a favourite 
Frovince  of  Gaul.  The  maritime  district  which  stretches 
between  the  Garonne  and  the  Loire  was  conceded  to 
him  ; whereupon  he  issued  an  order  to  displace  the 
original  occupants,  or,  at  least,  to  seize  the  best  of  their 
fields  for  the  use  of  his  people.  Proceeding  under  the 
mask  of  law  and  even  of  friendship,  the  Gothic  colonists 
denominated  themselves  the  guests  of  the  proprietors 
whose  grounds  they  took,  and  whose  houses  they  entered ; 
and,  while  they  pillaged  the  subjects  of  Honorius,  they 
failed  not  to  magnify  his  authority,  to  boast  of  their  own 
allegiance,  and  to  place  their  greatest  honour  in  acting 
under  his  commission.  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Germany,  in 
short,  were  oppressed  and  dismembered  by  Barbarian 
Chiefs,  who,  acting  as  the  Lieutenants  of  the  Emperor, 
ventured  not  to  assume  an  independent  authority ; 
while  he,  satisfied  with  a nominal  sovereignty  over 
Provinces  which  had  long  been  wrested  from  his  actual 
government,  permitted  the. foundations  to  be  laid  of 
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several  powerful  Kingdoms,  which  have  since  eclipsed, 
in  wealth,  science,  learning:,  and  all  the  higher  qualities 
of  social  life,  even  the  mighty  Republic  over  which  it  was 
his  fortune  to  reign. 

The  middle  of  the  Vth  century  presents  to  the  Histo- 
rian and  Lawyer  many  subjects  of  the  greatest  interest ; 
for,  at  that  period,  several  of  those  Institutions  which 
distinguish  the  polity  of  modern  from  ancient  nations, 
are  known  to  have  assumed  a silent  origin,  and  to  have 
arisen,  in  fact,  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  into 
which  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Slate,  and  the  ascend- 
ancy of  the  Gothic  interests  had  thrown  the  greater 
part  of  the  South  of  Europe.  The  comparative  freedom 
which  prevailed  in  the  camps  of  the  Northern  nations, 
extended  gradually  to  the  government  of  the  cities  and 
territory  which  fell  into  their  hands ; and,  hence,  even 
in  the  latter  years  of  Honorius,  we  perceive  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  Representative  system  assuming  a some- 
what regular  form,  and  applied  to  the  administration  of 
considerable  Provinces.  In  those  districts  of  Gaul,  for 
example,  which  are  bounded  by  the  Western  Pyrenees 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  an  annual  Assembly,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Emperor,  was  held  for  the  framing  of 
laws,  for  the  equal  imposition  of  taxes,  for  interpreting 
and  executing  the  Imperial  Edicts,  and  for  consulting, 
generally,  on  the  public  affairs  of  the  Country.  The 
constituent  Members  were  the  Praetorian  Prafect,  the 
Provincial  Governors,  the  magistrates  and  clergy  of 
about  sixty  cities,  and  a certain  number  of  the  occupiers 
of  land.  Here  were  the  elements  of  a free  Constitution 
generated  by  the  weakness  and  tyranny  of  a despotic 
Government ; and  nothing  was  wanting  but  zeal  and  mu- 
tual confidence  to  restore  the  powe  r of  Rome  to  a higher 
pitch  than  it  had  reached  even  in  the  days  of  Augustus. 
The  Romans,  however,  were  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  advantages  which  were  thus  held  out  to  them.  The 
representatives  of  the  National  Council,  who  could  de- 
rive from  it  neither  honour  nor  gain,  refused  to  sacrifice 
their  time  to  idle  deliberations;  and,  although  their 
attendance  was  compelled  by  a heavy  fine,  they  still 
showed  much  reluctance  in  accepting  the  boon  for  which, 
as  Honoriua  reasonably  expected,  they  ought  to  have 
expressed  the  deepest  gratitude.* 

Similar  advances  towards  political  improvement  were 
observable  even  in  Britain.  After  the  usurper  Con- 
stantine withdrew  the  Legions  to  prosecute  his  ambitious 
schemes  in  Gaul,  the  natives,  who  had  borrowed  from 
their  Roman  masters  the  knowledge  of  letters  and  of 
Civil  institutions,  laboured  to  perfect  the  plan  of  muni- 
cipal government  which  they  had  established  in  the 
principal  cities.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  precise 
period  at  which  the  armies  of  the  Empire  left  this  island 
as  conquerors;  whether  they  at  any  time  afterwards 
visited  it  merely  as  allies,  and  whether,  in  the  final  war 
against  the  Picta  and  Caledonians,  they  attempted  to 
recover  the  Province  for  themselves,  or  only  to  secure 
it  entire  for  their  late  tributaries,  the  Britons.  But  it, 
nevertheless,  admits  not  of  any  doubt  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  larger  towns,  in  the  reign  of  Honoriua, 
had  attained  to  a considerable  degree  of  political  im- 
portance, and  even  attracted  the  respect  of  the  Imperial 
Court.  During  the  period  between  the  retirement  of 
the  Romans  and  the  invasion  of  the  Saxon  pirates,  the 
hereditary  chiefs  of  the  ancient  British  families  reas- 
sumed some  portion  of  the  influence  und  dignity  which 

* S'xloa.  Apol'iu.  p.  ] 47. 


had  belonged  to  their  ancestors,  repaired  their  castles, 
and  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  their  followers ; 
while,  in  the  larger  cities,  the  Clerical  Order,  already 
risen  to  authority,  with  the  Council  of  magistrates  and 
freemen,  now  annually  elected,  maintained  the  weight 
which  was  due  to  the  best  informed  classes  of  the  people. 
But  we  must  not  allow  these  reflections,  on  a state  of 
things  which  so  soon  passed  away,  to  divert  us  from  the 
main  object  of  this  section,  which  19  to  give  an  outline 
of  the  military  and  political  events  which  preceded  the 
subversion  of  the  Western  Empire.* 

Honorius,  who  never  waged  any  foreign  war,  was 
exempted  from  the  alarms  of  domestic  insurrection 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  reign.  His  sister  Pla- 
cidiu,  to  whom  fortune  hud  presented  herself  under  so 
many  various  aspects,  became,  at  length,  the  wife  of  the 
brave  Constantius,  a faithful  Counsellor  und  an  able 
General.  His  services  entitled  him  to  this  mark  of 
Imperial  favour  ; and  us  the  widow  of  Aduolphus  had 
been  accustomed  to  the  titles  and  privileges  of  royalty, 
she  prevailed  upon  her  brother  to  accept  a colleague  in 
the  person  of  her  new  husband.  But  the  death  of  Con- 
slantius,  which  took  place  soon  after  his  accession  to 
power,  left  the  son  of  Theodosius  once  more  the  sole 
possessor  of  the  Italian  throne  ; upon  which,  becoming 
impatient  of  the  ascendancy  which  Placidia  had  acquired 
at  Court  and  among  the  Gothic  soldiers  who  surrounded 
the  Palace,  he  compelled  her  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the 
territories  of  her  nephew,  the  Emperor  of  the  East. 
She  met  with  a cordial  reception  at  Constantinople  from 
the  young  Theodosius,  who  eagerly  embraced  the  op- 
portunity of  renewing  some  connection  with  the  politics 
of  the  West ; for,  as  Honorius  had  no  children  to  suc- 
ceed him  in  the  government  of  Rome,  and  as  Valenti- 
nianus,  the  son  of  Placidia  by  Constantius,  was  still  a 
mere  infant,  he  could  not  fail  to  anticipate  a crisis  which 
might  call  for  the  exercise  of  his  authority,  and,  perhaps, 
add  to  the  boundaries  of  his  Empire.  Accordingly,  a 
few  months  only  elapsed  when  the  throne  of  the  West  be. 
came  vacant  by  the  demise  of  his  uncle.  It  was  seized, 
indeed,  by  the  principal  Secretary.  John,  (better  known 
in  History  us  John  the  Notary,)  and  an  attempt  was  made 
by  the  usurper  to  maintain,  by  arms,  the  power  which 
he  had  assumed  ; but  a numerous  army  commanded  by 
the  best  Generals  of  Theodosius,  and  accompanied  by 
Placidia  and  her  children  to  the  banks  of  the  Po,  de- 
feated the  tumultuary  levies  which  were  brought  against 
them,  deprived  the  traitor  of  life,  and  removed  all  ob- 
stacles to  the  accession  of  the  legitimate  heir,  Valenti* 
nianus  Ill.f 

To  secure  the  advantage  of  connection  we  will  pursue 
a little  longer  the  History  of  the  West,  before  we  resume 
the  narrative  of  Eastern  affairs,  which  was  interrupted 
by  Uie  death  of  Arcadius.  After  the  lapse  of  a few 
years  a common  danger,  the  invasion  of  the  Huns, 
unites  for  a time  the  interests  of  the  two  great  divisions 
of  the  Roman  world,  aud  presents  a point  at  which  their 
annals  naturally  converge.  'Dll  we  arrive  ut  that  epoch, 
therefore,  our  attention  shall  be  restricted  to  the  events 
which  occurred  under  the  Regency  of  Placidia,  who,  in 
the  name  of  her  son,  governed  the  Provinces  Westwara 
of  the  Adriatic  during  the  space  of  twenty-five  years. 

* I’rocop.  tU  BtU.  f'andai.  lib.  L c.  2.  Zis.  lib.  vi.  c.  II.  Kutil. 
Hitter , p.  126. 
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When  the  rebefl«<m  excited  by  the  usurpation  of  John 
was  completely  subdued.  the  Emperor  Theodosius  con- 
sented to  place  on  the  throne  of  Ravenna  his  young 
cousin  Valentinianus.  The  very  natural  desire  of  uniting 
once  more  under  one  sceptre  the  spacious  dominions 
possessed  by  his  ancestors,  seems  to  have  distracted  for 
a moment  the  Councils  of  the  Eastern  Monarch  ; hut 
the  prudential  motives  which  were  addressed  to  his 
consideration  by  the  most  experienced  of  his  Ministers, 
induced  him  to  relinquish  the  empty  title  of  ruling 
distant  Countries  which  had  long  cibjured  all  alle- 
giance to  the  Government  of  Constantinople.  He 
satisfied  his  ambition  by  detaching  from  the  Italian 
Crown  the  Western  Illyricum,  the  maritime  districts  of 
Dalmatia,  and  the  Provinces  of  Pannonia  and  Noricum. 
To  this  arrangement  no  objection  appears  to  have  been 
urged  ; and  it  was  at  the  same  time  stipulated  that  all 
laws  which  might  be  thenceforth  passed  by  either  Sove- 
reign, should  be  confined  to  the  limits  of  their  respective 
dominions.* 

Valentinianus  was  only  six  years  old  when  he  was  per- 
mitted to  assume  the  title  of  Augustus,  and  to  succeed 
his  uncle.  The  administration  of  affairs  was  directed  by 
his  mother,  who  confided  chiefly  in  the  assistance  of  .'Elms 
and  Boniface,  two  Generals  of  established  reputation. 
The  latter  had  approved  his  fidelity  lothellouse  of  Theo- 
dosius when  the  attempt  was  made,  on  the  demise  of 
the  late  Emperor,  to  transfer  the  succession  to  the 
person  of  a traitor ; but  the  other,  more  versatile  in  his 
attachment,  had,  it  is  said,  promised  to  support  the 
claims  of  John  by  bringing  to  his  aid  a numerous  army 
of  Huns  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  Boniface 
commanded  in  Africa  ; .Elias  was  Master-General  of 
the  Legions  in  the  Provinces  of  Italy  ; and,  os  each 
was  jealous  of  the  influence  which  the  other  was  sup- 
posed to  exercise  over  the  measures  adopted  at  Court, 
the  Empire  was  doomed  to  suffer  from  their  quarrels  a 
serious  loss  both  of  troops  and  territory.  The  fears  of 
the  African  Pnefect  were  industriously  raised  by  the 
intrigues  of  his  rival,  who,  by  means  of  false  letters 
addressed  to  him  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Placidia  on 
the  other,  contrived  to  destroy  their  mutual  confidence, 
and,  finally,  to  drive  the  unsuspecting  soldier  iuto  actual 
rebellion. t 

The  Vandals  and  Suevi,  although  greatly  reduced  in 
number  by  the  repeated  victories  of  the  Goths,  still  re- 
tained a fooling  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Spain. 
The  first-named  of  these  Tribes,  which  had  received  the 
remains  of  the  Alani  into  their  camp,  had  also  added  to 
its  strength  by  compelling  the  submission  of  the  other,  as 
well  as  by  a decisive  triumph  over  a Roman  army  sent 
against  them  by  Honorius.  Boniface  despatched  to  the 
King  of  this  warlike  people  a trusty  messenger,  who 
was  desired  to  make  an  offer  of  a strict  alliance,  as  also 
of  an  advantageous  settlement  in  the  richest  parts  of 
Africa.  The  Vandals  listened  to  the  flattering  pro- 
posal ; and  no  sooner  did  the  course  of  hostilities  bring 
their  wandering  bands  within  sight  of  the  sea,  than  they 
seized  the  ships  which  they  found  at  Carthngena,  trans- 
ported themselves  to  the  island  of  Majorca,  and, 
finally,  displayed  their  standard,  as  the  allies  of  Count 
Boniface,  on  the  Southern  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 


* So*,  lib.  is.  c.  16.  Pbilcwiorf.  lib.  xii.  c.  10,  II.  Procop.  de 
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Genseric  was  King  of  the  Vandals  when  they  landed 
on  the  coast  of  Mauritania  The  character  of  this 
Prince,  which  combined  the  ambition  of  Alaric  with 
the  austerity  of  Altila,  inspired  terror  rather  than  re- 
spect ; and  when  he  first  appeared  among  the  natives  of 
Africa,  they  viewed  him  as  an  enemy  who  had  come  to 
deprive  them  of  their  lands,  and  not  as  a confederate 
on  whose  cooperation  they  might  rely.  Jornandes  de- 
scribes him  as  passionate  and  revengeful,  of  a deep  and 
impenetrable  mind,  capable  of  lofiy  designs,  and  alto- 
gether unscrupulous  about  the  means  which  might  be 
necessary  to  accomplish  them.  He  could  court  the 
alliance  of  Tribes  which  he  hated,  provided  their  as- 
sistance were  useful  to  his  immediate  purposes,  and 
scatter  among  Ins  enemies  the  seeds  of  contention  and 
war.  In  the  present  instance,  he  clearly  foresaw  that 
he  would  soon  have  to  contend  in  the  field  of  battle 
with  the  very  General  who  had  solicited  his  alliance, 
mid  either  to  retain  as  a conquest  the  lands  which  he  had 
been  invited  to  occupy,  or  to  cultivate  them  as  a slave. 
Under  this  impression  he  laboured  to  gain  the  uffeciioo 
of  the  Moors,  the  natural  enemies  of  the  Roman  name, 
and  to  increase  his  ranks  by  putting  arms  into  the 
hands  of  the  savage  multitude  which  traversed  the 
desert  between  the  sea  and  mount  Atlas.* 

Boniface,  who  in  the  mean  while  had  discovered  the 
treachery  by  which  he  was  seduced,  soon  repented  of 
the  rash  step  by  which  Africa  had  been  thrown  open  to 
the  Vandals,  lie  had  no  difficulty  in  recalling  to  their 
duty  the  citizens  of  Carthage  and  the  Roman  soldiers 
who  served  in  different  parts  of  the  Province  ; but  be 
could  not  induce  the  crafty  Genseric  to  reimbark  his 
Barbarian  forces,  nor  to  pledge  his  faith  that  they  should 
be  employed  only  in  the  service  of  the  Empire.  Finding 
argument  of  no  avail  he  marched  against  him  at  the 
head  of  his  best  troops,  with  the  view  of  compelling  him 
to  relinquish  his  prey ; but  the  Vandals  greatly  outnum- 
bered the  regular  soldiers  of  Boniface,  and  were,  there- 
fore, able  at  once  to  repel  his  attack,  and  to  visit  him 
with  a severe  defeat.  On  a sudden,  the  whole  country 
from  Tangier  to  Tripoli  was  overrun  by  the  conquerors, 
who  laid  waste  the  free  of  the  soil,  rooted  up  the  olives 
and  other  fruit-trees,  murdered  their  prisoners,  and 
afflicted  the  inhabitants  with  every  species  of  indignity 
and  torture.  The  fierce  spirit  of  Genseric  was  so  irri- 
tated hy  opposition  and  inflamed  by  religious  bigotry, 
that  he  resolved  to  avenge  his  losses  by  the  ruin  of 
every  city  which  refused  to  open  its  gates ; and  so  fully 
in  this  respect  did  he  realize  his  savage  purpose,  that 
Carthage,  Cirta,  and  Hippo  were  the  only  places  of 
strength  which  could  resist  his  arms.f 

Into  the  lust  of  the  cities  now  named,  did  Boniface 
retire,  after  having  been  defeated  by  the  Vandal ic  forces. 
He  was  immediately  besieged  by  Genseric,  who  knew 
that,  as  long  as  the  Count  lived,  his  possession  of  Africa 
could  not  be  secure.  But  the  ignorance  of  the  Vandals 
in  the  art  of  reducing  fortifications,  and  a free  access  to 
the  Ocean,  whence  abundant  supplies  were  obtained, 
enabled  the  defenders  of  Hippo  to  foil  the  efforts  of  their 
B arbarian  foes,  during  the  long  period  of  fourteen  mouths. 
Famine,  at  length,  compelled  the  assailants  to  withdraw 
from  before  its  walls ; and,  in  the  mean  time,  Placidia 
importuned  her  nephew  Theodosius  to  send  a reinforce- 
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History.  merit  of  men  and  ships  to  cooperate  with  her  troops  In 
the  defence  of  the  African  Provinces.  A large  arma- 
ment sailed  from  Constantinople  under  the  command 
of  Aspar,  an  experienced  Officer  who  had  rescued  Italy 
from  the  usurpation  of  John,  and  paved  the  way  for  the 
accession  of  the  young  monarch.  As  soon,  then,  as  the 
forces  of  the  East  and  West  were  united  under  Boniface, 
it  was  resolved  to  try  once  more  the  fortune  of  war.  A 
great  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  soldiers  of  Genseric 
were  again  victorious,  and  the  conquest  of  Africa  was 
completed.  The  Roman  General  threw  himself  on  board 
a ahip  and  set  sail  for  Italy ; where,  soon  afterward* 
meeting  with  jEtius,  his  personal  enemy,  and  the  author 
of  his  unfortunate  disaffection,  he  challenged  him  to 
single  combat  and  died  on  his  spear.* 

A miserable  scene  of  proscription,  plunder,  and  death 
was  witnessed  in  Africa  during  the  succeeding  ten  years. 
The  arms  of  Genseric,  which  were  successful  against 
the  Legions  of  Rome,  could  not  protect  him  from  thn 
more  dangerous  enemies  who  lurked  ill  his  own  camp, 
and  who  either  envied  his  greatness,  or  impatiently 
tolerated  his  severe  command.  He  had  risen  to  the 
throne  by  violating  the  rights  of  two  nephews  the  sons 
of  his  brother  Gonderic ; and  to  secure  the  power  which 
he  thus  unjustly  acquired,  he  afterwards  put  them  and 
their  mother  to  a violent  death.  Unable  to  resist 
the  pressure  of  invasion  which  was  directed  against  him 
from  all  the  ports  of  Italy  and  Spain,  he  consented  to 
negotiate  for  a treaty  of  Peace,  and  even  to  deliver  up 
his  son  Hunneric  as  a pledge  for  the  sincerity  of  his 
engagements.  Still  he  felt  himself  exposed  to  incessant 
conspiracies,  which  his  cruel  policy  could  neither  pre- 
vent nor  subdue;  and,  although  more  Vandal  blood  is 
said  to  hove  been  shed  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner 
than  by  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  the  throne  of  Genseric 
did  not  appear  to  rest  on  a stable  foundatioii.f 
Function  At  length,  however,  the  reduction  of  Carthage  gave 
ot  Carthage-  jjjn,  |he  command  of  the  sea,  and  supplied  him  with  the 
means  of  resisting  as  well  as  of  retaliating  the  naval 
expeditions  with  which  he  had  been  so  frequently  as- 
sailed from  the  opposite  shores.  Five  hundred  and 
eighty-five  years  had  elapsed  from  the  memorable  epoch, 
when  the  younger  Scipio  pul  an  end  to  the  ancient 
Republic  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  levelled  their  walls. 
But  a new  town  had  arisen  from  the  mins  of  the  old, 
and  arrived  at  such  a degree  of  wealth  and  splendour, 
as  to  be  entitled  to  rank  next  to  Rome  among  the  cities 
of  the  West.  Carthage  received  the  treasures,  the  arms 
and  the  indnstry  of  six  opulent  Provinces  and  was 
regarded  as  the  mistress  of  the  fertile  territory  which 
stretched  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  a 
journey  of  ninety  days.  Nor  was  Genseric  ignorant  of 
the  great  value  of  the  prize  which  had  thus  fallen  into 
his  hands.  He  divided  the  best  of  the  lands  among  his 
followers,  enriched  them  with  the  spoils  of  the  Pro- 
vincials, and  taught  them  to  look  towards  Italy  itself, 
as  the  scene  where  they  were  finally  to  obtain  the  full 
reward  of  their  labours,  and  an  ample  gratification  of 
their  revenge.  He  issued  an  Edict,  enjoining  all  per- 
sons to  deliver  tip  to  the  officers  whom  he  had  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  all  the  gold,  silver,  precious  stones, 
and  costly  furniture  in  their  possession  ; giving  notice, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  attempt  to  keep  back  any 
part  of  the  property  therein  specified,  would  be  punished 


• Procop.  fir  Hell.  fiamia/.  lib.  i.  C.  2, 3. 
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with  death  and  torture,  as  an  act  of  treason  against  the 
State.  Allowing  his  avarice  to  he  further  stimulated  by 
sectarian  bigotry,  he  prosecuted,  by  fines  and  banish- 
ment, all  who  would  not  embrace  the  tenets  of  the  Arian 
Heresy,  or.  at  least,  abjure  those  which  were  held  by  his 
theological  opponents.  Thousands  of  both  sexes  fled 
from  the  dominions  of  the  tyrant  and  threw  themselves 
upon  the  compassion  of  their  countrymen  in  Italy, 

Egypt,  Greece,  and  Syria.  The  calamities  which  at- 
tended the  sack  of  Rome,  were  repeated  in  Africa ; and, 
although  the  range  of  suffering  might  be  hounded  by 
narrower  limits,  the  savage  character  of  the  conqueror 
made  them  more  severely  felt.* 

The  determination  of  Genseric  to  create  a naval  power  Ulterior 
was  most  steadily  pursued.  Behind  him  were  the  woods  design*  of 
of  Mount  Atlas,  which  afforded  an  abundant  supply  Df 0eBsrnc- 
timber;  while  he  found  at  Curthage  and  the  neighbour- 
iug  ports  a sufficient  number  of  carpenters  to  construct 
ships,  and  of  seamen  to  equip  and  navigate  them.  His 
Vandals,  whose  courage  was  equal  to  the  most  daring 
enterprise,  condescended  to  learn  from  their  sluves  the 
important  resources  of  the  nautical  art ; while  the  Moors 
and  other  native  Africans,  desirous  to  revenge  the  op- 
pression which  they  hud  endured  under  the  Romans, 
eagerly  listened  to  the  invitation  of  the  conqueror,  and 
presented  themselves  in  crowds  to  man  his  fleet.  Once 
more  the  squadrons  of  Carthage  were  ahout  to  claim 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Mediterranean,  ami  to  carry  con- 
quest to  the  shores  of  Europe.  The  able  Prince  who 
directed  their  movements,  first  tried  their  skill  and 
prowess  against  the  Island  of  Sicily  and  the  adjacent 
coast ; and  finding,  from  the  reduction  of  Palermo,  that 
lie  could  trust  to  their  efficiency  in  more  important  un- 
dertakings, he  already  held  himself  master  of  Rome. 

But  as  the  designs  of  Genseric  on  the  Western  Em- 
pire might  not  have  been  realized  without  the  coopera- 
tion which  he  received  from  a strong  power  that  hud 
already  shown  itself  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Lesser  Asia, 
we  must  now  return  to  the  History  of  Constantinople 
under  the  successors  of  Arcndiii*. 

It  was  in  the  year  408  that  the  son  of  the  great  State  of  the 
Theodosius  left  the  throne  of  the  East  to  a child  of  the 
same  name,  and  the  actual  government  of  his  dominions  £rap,T** 
to  a woman,  jhe  minority  oi  the  rtlttM  was,  indeed,  IJWB(  0f 
faithfully  directed  by  the  wisdom  of  Anthemius,  the  Prw-  Pakhtna. 
fed,  whose  excellent  abilities  were  not  unequal  to  the  ar 
d tmtis  task  which  was  committed  to  his  care.  He  repelled 
the  first  aggressions  of  the  Huns,  strengthened  the  for- 
tifications of  the  Capital,  and  established  a respectable 
force  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  But  he  found  it 
expedient,  either  with  the  view  of  removing  jealousy,  or 
of  gratifying  the  ambition  of  Pulcheria,  the  sister  ot  the 
young  Emperor,  to  associate  her  in  the  management  of 
affairs ; for  although  she  was  only  two  years  older  than 
Theodosius,  her  mind  was  much  more  mature  and  vigor- 
ous, and  in  nil  respects  better  fitted  to  take  a sha^e  in 
the  duties  of  government.  At  the  age  of  sixteen, 
accordingly,  she  was  saluted  with  the  title  of  Augusta. 

Yielding  to  the  impression  of  the  period  in  which  her 
lot  was  cast  Pulcheria  made  choice  of  a life  ofcelibacy, 
and  even  prevailed  upon  her  sisters,  Arcadia  and 
Marina,  to  unite  with  her  in  the  establishment  of  a 
religious  society  ; in  which,  removed  from  the  vexations 
and  frivolities  of  the  world,  they  might  spend  the  greater 
part  of  their  time  in  study,  devotion,  and  other  spiritual 
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Hivtory.  exercises.  The  evocations  of  piety,  however,  were  not 
v— allowed  to  interfere  with  the  more  important  claims  of 
From  business.  Avoiding  the  ostentation  of  sovereign  power, 
a.  d.  she  continued  to  influence  all  public  measures ; and  it 
was  remarked  that,  though  arrayed  ill  female  attire, 

10  she  was  the  only  individual  among  the  descendants  of 
*•  Theodosius  who  exhibited  any  tokens  of  his  manly 

4;>;>*  spirit.  She  superintended,  at  the  same  time,  the  edu- 

cation of  her  brother,  whose  mind  she  soon  discovered 
to  he  incapable  of  rising  above  the  mere  forms  of 
polished  life;  and  for  this  reason  alone,  it  has  been 
candidly  supposed,  she  limited  her  instructions  to  those 
external  observances  which  might  qualify  him  to  repre- 
sent the  majesty  of  the  East,  while  the  real  authority 
and  patronage  of  office  might  still  be  retained  iu  her 
own  hands.  She  even  chose  a wife  for  him  in  the  per- 
son of  Eudocia,  an  Athenian  maid,  who  first  presented 
herself  at  Court  as  a supplicant,  and  who,  as  the  consort 
of  Theodosius,  was  destined  to  experience  a great 
variety  of  fortune.* 

Peru ai  Fourteen  years  had  passed  away  under  the  mild 

war-  government  of  Anthemius  and  Pulcheria  when  a dispute 
in  the  East  threatened  the  tranquillity  of  the  Empire. 
Some  Christians  resident  within  the  Persian  boundary 
were  accused  of  destroying  a Pagan  Temple  dedicated 
to  the  Sun.  The  worshippers  of  Fire  resented  the 
injury,  and  raised  a persecution  against  the  adherents  of 
the  Gospel ; and  the  altercation,  at  length,  proceeded  so 
far  as  to  excite  hostilities  between  the  rival  Empires. 
Armies  on  both  sides  took  the  field ; various  battles 
were  fought ; several  cities  were  taken ; and  splendid 
victories  were  claimed  and  celebrated  at  Susa  as  well 
□s  at  Constantinople.  After  a fruitless  war  of  two 
years’  duration,  a conference  was  held  on  the  limits  of 
the  two  nations  by  deputies  authorized  to  treat  in  the 
name  of  their  respective  Sovereigns ; on  which  occasion 
a truce  of  a century  was  stipulated  and  solemnly  ratified 
by  the  ambassadors ; who  thereby  bound  their  absent 
masters  to  abstain  from  all  aggression,  insult,  and  vio- 
lence, during  their  own  lives,  and  to  transmit  a pacific 
disposition  to  their  successors  on  the  throne. 

Settlement  Few  treaties  have  been  more  faithfully  observed  than 
of  Armenia,  (hat  between  Varanes  and  the  younger  Theodosius. 

The  interests  of  Armenia,  at  one  period,  threatened  to 
interrupt  the  good  understanding  which  it  had  esta- 
blished between  the  two  Governments.  The  unfortunate 
capitulation  which  followed  the  death  of  Julian  threw 
the  greater  part  of  that  country  into  the  hands  of  the 
ambitious  Sapor;  but  the  friends  of  the  House  of 
Arsaces  soon  recovered  the  Western  division  for  their 
native  Prince,  and  placed  themselves  and  him  under 
the  protection  of  the  Roman  Emperor.  For  a time 
Armenia  had  two  Kings,  one  the  vassal  of  Persia,  and 
the  other  of  Constantinople.  On  the  death  of  the 
latter,  the  Ministers  of  Arcadius  advised  him  to  suppress 
the  regal  government  altogether,  and  to  reduce  the 
Armenian  Provincials  to  the  condition  of  Roman  sub- 
jects ; while,  at  a somewhat  later  period,  a similar 
policy  induced  the  Persians  to  dethrone  the  successor  of 
Chosroes,  and  to  incorporate  his  dominions  with  their 
own.  Thus  the  descendants  of  Arsaces  were  deprived 
of  the  royal  dignity  which  they  had  enjoyed  nearly  six 
hundred  years;  and  their  inheritance  was  divided 
between  the  two  great  Monarchies  which  had  alternately 


• Sol  bb.  ix  c 1 3.  Soc.  lib.  vil.  c.  22. 


oppressed  and  defended  them,  rendering  their  fine  Romm 
Country,  on  many  occasions,  the  scene  of  mutual  con- 
tention  and  the  pretext  for  bloody  wars.*  '"“Tv"*" 

But  an  enemy  was  at  hand  who  soon  afterwards  Fro*“ 
fully  avenged  the  cause  of  Armenia,  and  of  all  the  other  * . 
nations  which  had  felt  the  heavy  pressure  of  Roman  or  * 

Persian  ascendancy.  The  Huns,  deriving  their  origin  A D 
from  the  extreme  East,  had  pushed  before  them  the 
Goths,  Vandals,  and  other  Scythic  hordes,  to  the  con-  History  of 
fines  of  Europe,  and  had  now  themselves  advanced  to  tb«  Hint, 
the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  the  shores  of  the  Euxine 
sea.  Finding  an  ample  territory  in  the  district  which 
has  since  borne  their  name,  they  confined  their  depre- 
dations for  several  years  to  the  remotest  Provinces  of  the 
Empire,  and  contented  themselves  with  exercising  their 
arms  on  such  of  the  Barbarian  Tribes  as  might  dispute 
their  occupation  of  the  fertile  plains  of  Hungary.  Under 
Rugilas,  the  uncle  of  the  celebrated  Attila,  an  army  of 
sixty  thousand  men  had  approached  the  frontiers  of 
Italy,  in  order  to  support  the  usurper  John,  who,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  seized  the  vacant  throne  of 
Honorius.  The  death  of  the  Secretary  rendered  their 
aid  unavailing;  hut  Rugilas  insisted  that  the  service  of 
his  Huns  should  be  rewarded  by  the  cession  of  Panno- 
nia,  a condition  to  which  Astius,  who  had  invited  them, 
found  it  necessary  to  yield.  In  this  position,  and  com- 
manding the  passage  of  the  Upper  Danube,  the  new 
settlers  soon  rendered  themselves  formidable  to  both 
Empires.  The  Court  of  Constantinople  deemed  it  wiser 
to  purchase  the  forbearance  of  Rugilas  than  to  incur  the 
hazard  of  war ; and,  accordingly,  conferring  upon  the 
King  of  the  Huns  the  title  of  General,  he  consented  to 
pay  for  the  nominal  duties  which  attached  to  that  office  an 
annual  salary  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  gold.f 

The  only  chance  of  safety  that  remained  for  Rome 
arose  from  the  divisions  which  prevailed  among  the 
Huns  themselves.  The  authority  of  Rugilas  was  so  far 
from  being  universally  acknowledged  by  all  who  followed 
his  standard,  that  the  Chiefs  of  four  Tribes  claimed  the 
privileges  of  an  independent  command ; showing,  on 
some  occasions,  a greater  desire  to  intrigue  with  the 
Court  of  Constantinople  than  to  prosecute  the  plans  of 
conquest  in  which  they  professed  to  engage.  In  such 
circumstances  the  Barbarian  monarch  could  not  fail  to 
perceive  that  his  power  would  derive  its  firmest  support 
from  a lasting  Peace  with  the  Romans ; provided  the 
Emperor  should  confine  the  negotiation  to  him  as  the 
Generalissimo  of  the  Huns,  and  reject  ihe  pretensions 
of  his  rivals  as  sovereign  Princes.  Ambassadors  were,  Death 
accordingly,  named  to  form  and  ratify  a treaty ; but  the  Ru* ilia, 
death  of  Rugilas,  which  occurred  before  the  terms  of  a.  d. 

amity  could  be  adjusted,  interrupted  and,  finally,  put  an  433- 

end  to  this  friendly  intercourse.? 

The  throne  of  the  Huns  wa9  immediately  ascended  Aecewier 
by  Attila  and  Bleda,  the  nephews  of  Rugilas;  who,  ofAuilsABU 
instead  of  negotiating  through  the  medium  of  accredited 
Ministers,  proposed,  at  once,  a personal  interview  with 
the  representatives  of  Theodosius.  Near  Margus,  a 
city  of  the  Upper  Ma*sia,  the  young  Kings,  who  refused 
the  condescension  of  dismounting  from  their  horses, 
dictated  to  the  envoys  of  Constantinople  the  conditions 
on  which  their  master  might  enjoy  Peace,  if  he  shrank 

* Theodoret,  lib.  v.  c.  39.  Soc.Ub.vii.  c.  18— 21.  Mo*.  Cboren. 
lib.  tii.  c.  59.  65. 

f Soc.  lib.  Tii.  c,  43.  Rieodunt,  lib.  v.  c.  36. 
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from  the  chances  of  war.  They  insisted  that  the  annual 
salary  or  tribute  paid  to  the  leader  of  the  Huns  should 
be  doubled ; that  a greater  facility  of  trade  on  the 
Danube  and  in  the  neighbouring  Provinces  should  be 
secured  to  them ; that  the  Romans  should  deliver  up 
all  the  captives  who  had  escaped  from  the  camp  of 
Rugilas,  or  submit  to  a fine  for  every  one  who  could 
not  be  recovered ; and,  in  the  last  place,  that  the  Em- 
peror should  withdraw  his  faith  from  every  engagement 
entered  into  with  the  enemies  of  the  Huns.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  Imperial  Ministers  acceded  to  terms  so 
humiliating  to  their  Country,  nor  is  it  probable  that 
Altilo  evpeeted  such  compliance;  but  he  thereby  gained 
the  twofold  object  of  impressing  the  Eastern  Romans 
with  the  terror  of  his  name,  and  of  inspiring  his  followers 
with  contempt  for  a people  to  whom  he  could  with  im- 
punity address  propositions  which  bore  a greater  resem- 
blance to  the  laws  of  a conqueror  than  to  the  conditions 
of  a voluntary  and  equal  alliance.* 

The  History  of  Attila,  whose  short  stature,  swarthy 
complexion,  fiat  nose,  and  large  head  proclaimed  his 
affinity  to  the  Tartar  race,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
even  in  the  annals  of  Asia,  where,  above  all  other  parts 
of  the  world,  the  influence  of  individual  character  has 
been  felt,  in  changing  the  face  of  Society  and  the  forms 
of  Government,  His  ambition,  which  all  along  pointed 
to  the  highest  objects,  is  supposed  to  have  obtained 
assistance  not  only  from  his  invincible  courage  and 
warlike  talents,  but  also  from  the  arts  of  superstition 
which  gained  for  him,  at  once,  the  confidence  and  the 
veneration  of  his  countrymen.  He  hod  the  good  fortune 
to  acquire  possession  of  the  fabled  sword  of  Mars, 
which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  rude  herdsmen  of  Scythia, 
pointed  him  out  as  the  certain  conqueror,  and  the  right- 
ful master  of  the  whole  world ; and,  hence,  when  lie  first 
buckled  on  his  celestial  armour  to  extend  the  dominions 
of  the  Huus,  he  saw  his  standard  surrounded  by  thou- 
sands of  warriors  who  longed  to  share  in  the  triumphs 
and  spoils  which  they  firmly  believed  were  destined  to 
fall  into  his  hunds.f 

Before  Attila  directed  his  arms  against  the  Empire, 
he  had  subdued  the  most  powerful  nations  in  Scythia 
and  Germany.  The  Goths  and  Vandals,  to  escape  from 
his  savage  warfare,  hod,  in  various  places,  precipitated 
themselves  across  the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Alps ; 
and,  in  order  to  avoid  the  calamities  of  conquest,  they 
had  invaded  the  Provinces  of  Italy  and  Gaul,  where 
they  either  perished,  or  conquered  a settlement  among 
the  subjects  of  Honorius.  The  Huns  successively  oc- 
cupied the  lands  which  the  others  found  it  necessary  to 
evacuate ; and  Attila,  either  in  person  or  by  his  Lieute- 
nants,  had  already  left  tokens  of  his  victories  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  and  of  the  Weslern  Ocean,  on  the 
borders  of  France  and  of  Holland,  on  the  Euxine  and 
Caspian  Saas,  on  the  limits  of  Persia,  and  even  in  the 
remote  territories  of  Upper  India  and  China.? 

Having  his  forces  thus  spread  along  the  whole  breadth 
of  Europe  and  the  Provinces  of  Western  Asia,  the  King 
of  the  Huns  could  attack,  at  pleasure,  either  division  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  or  even  the  dominions  of  the  House 
of  Sussan.  The  Ministers  of  Constantinople  had  hoped 
that  Attila  would  waste  his  resources  by  invading  the 
Persians,  and  in  an  attempt  to  push  his  conquests  into 
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Arabia  and  Egypt,  the  riches  of  which,  on  a former  Roman 
occasion,  hod  excited  the  avarice  of  his  countrymen  ; 
hut  Genseric,  the  Vandal,  who  found  his  position  in  v 
Africa  threatened  by  the  combined  armies  of  Theodosius 
and  Yalentinianus,  prevailed  upon  the  Huns  to  break  the 
truce  which  confined  them  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
and  to  pour  down  upon  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  A 
pretence  soon  occurred  for  consummating  the  treachery 
suggested  by  the  Vandal  Prince.  A quarrel  among  the 
dealers  who  frequented  the  markets  of  the  North,  sup- 
plied to  the  Huns  an  occasion  for  attacking  the  Pro- 
vincials with  fire  and  sword ; immediately  after  which, 
the  main  body  of  their  forces,  in  that  quarter,  was  put 
in  motion  by  the  master-genius  of  Attila  himself,  who 
soon  carried  conquest  and  desolation  to  the  gates  of  the 
Eastern  Capital. 

The  danger  of  the  State,  which  could  not  withdraw  I>«*a»t»tioD 
Theodosius  from  his  usual  pursuits  of  amusement  or  °j  * 
piety,  compelled  him  at  least  to  recall  the  troops  which 
had  been  assembled  for  the  recovery  of  Africa,  to  sum-  wnie*. 
mon  (he  Legions  from  the  Eastern  frontier,  mid  even  to 
collect  the  garrisons  from  the  forts  in  Illyricum  and 
Dalmatia.  But  the  soldiers  of  the  Empire,  now  unac- 
customed to  the  discipline  which  had  enabled  them  to 
conquer,  and  no  longer  guided  by  able  Commanders, 
could  not  resist,  in  the  field  of  battle,  the  impetuous 
valour  of  the  Huns.  In  three  successive  engagements, 
fought  iu  different  parts  of  Thrace,  the  fortune  of  Attila 
prevailed  ; and  so  great  were  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
vanquished,  that  their  numbers  were  altogether  insuf- 
ficient to  check  the  ravages  of  the  Barbarians,  who 
wasted  the  whale  of  the  surrounding  country.  The 
walls  of  Constantinople  protected  the  Emperor  and  his 
Ministers ; but  the  approach  of  Ibmine  and  the  murmurs 
of  the  people  imposed  on  them  the  necessity  of  soothing 
the  victor,  and  of  purchasing  from  him  a short  interval 
of  Peace.  Seventy  cities  had  already  sunk  before  his 
arms,  the  buildings  of  which  were  levelled  with  the 
grouud,  and  the  inhabitants  either  massacred  or  sold 
into  captivity.  The  Capital  itself  might,  at  no  distant 
period,  share  the  same  fate ; for,  although  Attila  might 
retire  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Danube  to  recruit 
bis  army  and  obtain  provisions,  there  was  no  doubt  that 
he  would  return,  in  order  to  complete  the  conquest  of 
Greece  and  even  of  Asia  Minor.* 

When  the  King  of  the  Huns  wo*  solicited  to  grant  a Thoodoami 
suspension  of  arms,  he  assumed  the  right  of  dictating  ^ 

the  conditions  upon  which  the  Treaty  was  to  be  founded, 

He  insisted  that  the  Emperor  should  resign  an  extensive  on  which 
territory  situated  on  the  Southern  bank  of  the  Danube,  it 
and  which  stretched  from  Singidunum  as  far  as  Novs 
in  Thrace.  The  breadth  was  defined  by  the  vague 
measurement  of  fifteen  days*  journey,  and  was  deter- 
mined by  limits  satisfactory  to  Attila.  He  next 
demanded  that  the  annual  subsidy,  first  paid  to  his 
uncle  Rugilas,  should  be  augmented  from  seven  hun- 
dred pounds  of  gold  to  two  thousand  one  hundred, 
besides  un  immediate  payment  of  six  thousand  pounds 
of  gold  in  name  of  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the 
late  war.  In  the  last  place,  he  stipulated  that  all  the 
Huns,  taken  in  war,  should  be  released  without  rausotn  ; 
that  every  Roman  captive,  who  had  escaped,  should  be 
compelled  to  purchase  his  freedom  at  the  price  of 
twelve  pounds  of  gold  ; and  that  all  the  deserters  from 
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his  standard  should  be  unconditionally  delivered  up  to 
military  justice.* 

Attila  soon  found  reason  to  complain  that  the  Minis* 
ters  of  Theodosius,  either  from  want  of  honour  or  want 
of  treasure,  did  not  fulfil  the  terms  on  which  he  had 
been  pleased  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  their  territory. 
He  therefore  sent  repeated  embassies  to  Constantino- 
ple. urging  an  immediate  compliance  with  the  stipu- 
lations to  which  they  had  pledged  their  faith,  and,  more 
especially,  that  they  ahould  deliver  up  all  the  fugitives 
and  deserters  who  had  taken  refuge  within  their  walls. 
To  mollify  his  resentment,  it  was  resolved  to  despatch  to 
hta  camp  a courtier  of  considerable  rank,who  might  explain 
to  the  Hunnic  Sovereign  the  reduced  slate  of  the  public 
revenue,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  they  had  sought 
out  every  individual  who  owed  allegiance  to  his  Crown. 
Maximin  was  the  name  of  the  envoy  who  was  charged 
with  this  important  commission,  and  he  was  accom- 
panied on  his  journey  by  Vigilius,  by  Priscus  the  Histo- 
rian, who  was  attached  to  him  by  the  bonds  of  friendship, 
and  by  Orestes  and  Edecon,  the  ambassadors  of  Atlila. 
The  camp  of  the  Huns  was  stationed  on  the  Southern 
bank  of  the  Danube,  at  the  distance  of  about  six  hun- 
dred miles  from  Constantinople,  whither  the  representa- 
tives of  the  two  nations  proceeded,  by  the  way  of  Sar- 
dica  and  Nalasuf-t 

While  Edecon  was  at  the  Court  of  Theodosius,  he 
was  introduced  to  the  Chamberlain  Chryaaphius,  who, 
by  promises  of  unbounded  wealth  and  favour,  seduced 
him  so  far  from  his  duty  as  to  listen  to  a proposal  for 
assassinating  Attila.  Vigilius,  who  was  appointed  to 
attend  Maximin,  was  privy  to  this  disgraceful  plot,  and 
engaged  to  assist  in  its  execution  ; but  Edecon,  either 
repenting  his  base  design,  or,  it  is  more  probable, 
never  having  had  any  serious  intention  to  accomplish  it, 
revealed  the  secret  to  his  master,  before  the  Romans 
were  admitted  into  his  presence.  The  Hun  restrained 
his  indignation,  or  only  gave  expression  to  it  in  such 
terms  as  could  affect  the  conscious  feelings  of  Vigilius, 
who  trembled  at  the  implied  menaces  which  reached  his 
ears.  Maximin,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  conspiracy, 
and,  consequently,  of  the  import  of  the  remarks  which 
alluded  to  it  in  the  speech  of  Attila,  confined  his  en- 
deavours to  the  furtherance  of  the  public  business  on 
which  he  had  been  commissioned ; but  the  Barbarian, 
either  to  mortify  the  pride  of  the  Emperor  or  to  gratify 
his  own  vanity,  declared  that  he  could  come  to  no  de- 
termination until  he  had  met  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Western  Empire,  also,  who  were  on  their  progress 
towards  his  Capital,  on  the  Northern  side  of  the  Upper 
Danube.  A journey  of  several  days,  through  a wasted 
or  barren  country,  was  accordingly  undertaken  by  the 
Romans,  who  were  entertained  at  the  successive  stages 
with  sincere  hospitality,  and,  in  one  place,  by  the  widow 
of  Blcda,  the  brother  of  Attila,  whom  the  latter,  in  a 
divine  impulse  as  it  was  esteemed,  had  put  to  death  with 
the  sword  of  Mars.J 

The  royal  village  of  Attila,  situated  somewhere  be- 
tween the  Danube  and  the  Carpathian  mountains,  pre- 
sented a singular  spectacle  to  the  eyes  of  the  luxurious 
inhabitants  of  Constantinople.  The  Palace  of  the  King 
himself  was  constructed  of  Umber,  and  covered  with 
straw  or  reeds ; and  the  houses  of  his  principal  Officers 


did  not  rise  above  the  rank  of  huts,  such  as  were  used  EUxnaa 
by  the  shepherds  of  the  great  Indian  deaert,  when  Empire, 
encamped  in  their  summer  pasturages.  The  interior, 
it  is  true,  was  decorated  with  much  rude  magnificence,  *,rom 
displaying  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  which  they  had  k‘  ®* 
taken  from  the  Romans,  as  well  as  the  swords  and  splen-  ' 

did  harness  on  which  they  lavished  th^  greater  portion  of  k °D 
their  wealth.  The  wives  of  Attila  were  arrayed  in  the 
rich  garments  which  had  beeti  fabricated  for  the  ladies 
of  the  Eastern  Court;  their  robes  were  embroidered 
with  the  most  costly  materials,  and  their  shoes  were 
studded  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  The  monarch 
alone  despised  the  finery  of  the  nations  which  he  had 
subdued,  and  retained  in  his  dress,  his  arms,  and  the 
furniture  of  his  horse,  the  plain  simplicity  which  had 
distinguished  his  ancestors.  His  table  was  covered 
with  wooden  dishes ; his  food  was  simple  flesh  without 
bread  or  seasoning ; and  he  drank  out  of  a vessel  which 
may  have  been  formed  in  the  wilds  of  Tartary.* 

During  the  audience  which  he  had  granted  to  the  AuiU  d»»- 
ambassadors  and  Vigilius  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  coven?  hit 
he  insinuated  against  the  latter  Ute  guilt  which  lie  had  knowledge 
meditated  in  conjunction  with  Edecon.  The  interpreter,  .thc  COB‘ 
who  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  allusion,  did  not,  as  ,,Hr,CT' 
might  have  been  expected,  seek  safety  in  flight ; end 
even  when  he  was  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  Attila, 
he  persevered  in  asserting  his  innocence,  till  the  threat 
of  inflicting  instant  death  upon  his  son  drew  from  him 
a full  discovery  of  his  criminal  attentions.  The  King 
of  the  Huns,  on  this  occasion,  put  to  shame  by  his  mag- 
nanimous conduct  the  low  arts  adopted  by  Theodosius 
and  his  Ministers.  He  declared  that  if  his  hands  were 
not  bound  by  the  respect  which  he  felt  for  the  law  of 
nations,  he  would  nail  the  deceitful  interpreter  to  a cross, 
and  leave  his  body  to  be  devoured  by  the  birds  of  the 
air.  He  would  not  therefore  put  him  to  death,  but  treat- 
ing him  like  a captive  whom  he  had  taken  in  battle,  he 
should  estimate  his  life  at  two  hundred  pieces  of  gold. 

He  reserved  for  the  ear  of  the  Emperor  himself  a mes- 
sage of  remonstrance,  admonition,  and  reproof,  which 
his  consent  to  the  conspiracy  of  Chrysaphius  very  na- 
turally suggested.  **  Theodosius,*'  said  he,  “ is  the  son 
of  an  illustrious  lather,  and  so  am  I ; but,  by  consenting 
to  pay  me  tribute,  he  has  fallen  from  his  greatness,  and 
has  become  my  servant.  It  is  not,  therefore,  right  Uiat 
he  should  forget  his  duty,  and  like  a wicked  slave  enter 
into  treasonable  designs  against  my  life."t 

The  envoy,  who  pronounced  this  reproof  in  the  pre-  \ n€w  Km. 
sence  of  Theodosius,  was  further  instructed  to  demand  busy, 
the  head  of  Chrysaphius,  the  author  of  the  plot  The 
Emperor,  whose  resentment  was  overcome  by  his  fears, 
warded  off  the  impending  storm  by  promising  to  send 
to  the  Court  of  Attila  ambassadors  of  high  rank,  and 
invested  with  full  power  to  settle  all  the  matters  in  dis- 
pute between  the  Huns  and  Romans.  With  this  view 
he  selected  Nomiusthe  Great  Treasurer,  and  Anatolius 
the  Master-Geueral  of  llte  Army,  whom  he  loaded  with 
gifts  to  soften  the  enraged  Barbarian,  and  through 
whom  he  conveyed  the  most  positive  assurances  that  all 
the  articles  of  the  late  Treaty  would  be  most  punctually 
observed.  Thene  concessions  on  the  part  of  Theodo- 
sius, the  magnificent  presents  with  which  they  were 
accompanied,  and,  above  all,  the  dignified  Order  from 
which  the  ambassadors  were  chosen,  flattered  the  vanity 
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of  Atlila,  end  disposed  him  to  moderation  and  clemency. 
He  consented  that  Chrysaphius  should  live,  and  that 
Vigil  i us  should  be  restored  to  favour;  binding  himself, 
at  the  same  time,  by  a solemn  stipulation,  to  preserve 
inviolate  all  the  conditions  of  the  Peace,  to  release  a 
certain  number  of  captives,  and  to  restore  part  of  the 
territory  which  he  had  claimed  by  right  of  conquest.* 

It  has  been  made  a question  by  a distinguished 
author  whether  Attila,  in  acceding  to  this  Treaty,  was 
actuated  by  moderation  or  by  selfishness.  He  maintains 
that  in  all  such  resolutions  lie  only  followed  the  maxims 
of  his  nation,  which  led  him  to  subdue  the  more  wealthy 
Slulos  of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  but  not  to  extirpate 
thorn. t The  question,  perhaps,  might  be  found  to 
resolve  itself  into  a more  profound  policy  than  the  King 
of  the  Huns  ever  assumed  for  his  guide,  either  in  Peace 
or  in  War;  and  as  the  balance  of  power  was  constantly 
in  his  own  hands,  he  had  no  occasion  to  adjust  the 
relative  preponderance  of  rival  Kingdoms,  nor  to  mea- 
sure with  a watchful  eye  the  precise  extent  to  which  H 
might  be  convenient  to  depress  his  enemies.  As  long, 
too,  as  he  possessed  the  means  of  extorting  from  the 
Emperors  of  the  East  and  of  the  West  the  treasure  or 
lands  which  were,  from  time  to  time,  required  by  his 
followers,  he  was  a greater,  or  at  least  a more  inde- 
pendent, monarch  in  his  royal  village  beyond  the 
Danube,  than  if  he  had  taken  his  seat  on  the  throne  of 
Rome  or  of  Constantinople. 

While  these  interesting  events  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  Roman  world,  Theodosius  met  his  death  by  a 
fall  from  his  horse  in  hunting.  As  he  left  no  heirs  to 
the  throne,  his  sister  Pulcheria  was  invested  with  the 
supreme  power,  and  proclaimed  Empress  of  the  East. 
To  obtain  assistance  in  the  duties  of  Government,  she 
gave  her  hand  to  Marcianus,  a Senator  of  high  reputation 
both  in  Civil  and  military  life ; whom,  however,  she 
received  as  a colleague  rather  than  os  a husband,  hav- 
ing devoted  herself  to  celibacy  under  the  obligation  of 
a religious  oath.  No  sooner  was  Marcianus  raised  to  the 
Imperial  dignity  than  he  gave  proof  of  the  great  talents 
and  mild  disposition  which  had  recommended  him  to 
the  daughter  of  Arcadius.  He  increased  the  number 
and  improved  the  discipline  of  the  soldiers  j he  re- 
formed the  abuses  of  administration  ; while  his  example, 
which  was  adorned  with  piety  and  virtue,  checked  the 
licentious  manners  of  the  higher  classes  in  the  Capital. 

To  repair,  in  some  degree,  the  evils  produced  by  the 
timid  counsels  of  the  late  reign,  he  resolved  to  brave 
the  hazards  of  war  rather  than  to  submit  longer  to  the 
arrogant  claims  of  Attila,  who  not  only  demanded,  in  a 
tone  of  insufferable  insolence,  the  payment  of  the  annual 
subsidy,  but  desired  that  it  might  be  viewed  as  the  tri- 
bute of  a vanquished  people  to  their  conqueror,  or  as 
the  acknowledgment  of  vassals  to  their  liege  lord.  He 
informed  the  King  of  the  Huns  that  he  was  disposed  to 
reward  with  becoming  liberality  the  friendship  of  a 
faithful  ally ; but  reminded  him,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  Empire  still  possessed  ample  means  of  defence,  and 
that,  if  gold  must  be  lavished  to  procure  military  ser- 
vice,. it  were  wiser  to  distribute  it  among  the  subjects  of 
Pulcheria  than  to  bestow  it  upon  the  troops  of  Attila. 
He  added,  through  his  ambassador,  that  if  the  Barba- 
rians attempted  to  disturb  the  public  peace,  they  should 
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be  encountered  by  an  army  not  less  able  than  desirous 
to  punish  their  aggression.* 

Unaccustomed  to  such  language,  Attila  gave  utter- 
ance to  his  passion  in  the  most  haughty  terms  imagi- 
nable. He  resolved  to  subdue  both  Empires,  and  to 
find  a Palace  in  the  Capital  of  each  : he  instructed  his 
Ministers  to  make  known  his  determination  at  Ravenna 
as  well  as  at  Constantinople;  and  to  assure  both  Valen- 
tinianus  and  the  successor  of  Theodosius,  that  he  would  fUge  uf 
chastise  their  tardy  obedience  in  the  heart  of  their  domi-  Anils, 
nions.  His  plan  of  conquest  required  that  he  should 
begin  with  Italy  and  Gaul — an  arrangement  which 
carries  us  once  more  to  a brief  recapitulation  of  the 
affairs  of  the  West.f 

The  death  of  Boniface  threw  the  Government  of  State  of  tbs 
Valentinianus  almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of  vEtius,  Weuera 
who  soon  succeeded  in  recovering  the  confidence  of  “P**** 
Placidia.  The  deceit  practised  by  this  Commander 
against  his  rival,  had  involved  Italy  in  confusion,  and 
deprived  the  Empire  of  a valuable  Province;  but  a 
seasonable  Peace,  which  he  contracted  with  the  King  of 
the  Vandals,  removed  for  a time  the  fears  of  invasion, 
while  his  able  conduct  in  Gaul  and  Spain  had  extended 
the  Imperial  authority  over  the  greater  part  of  those 
fine  Provinces.  It  was  the  fortune  of  .Etius,  too,  in 
early  life,  to  spend  a long  period  in  the  camps  of  the 
Goths  and  Huns,  to  both  of  whom,  at  different  times, 
he  had  been  delivered  as  a hostage.  He  had  entered 
into  an  intimate  friendship  with  Attila,  to  whose  care  he 
subsequently  committed  the  military  education  of  his 
son  ; and  during  a long  intercourse  in  War  as  well  as  in 
Peace,  the  two  Commanders  never  entirely  forgot  the 
kindness  which  had  passed  between  them  in  the  tents 
of  Rugilas.  It  is  probable  that  the  influence  which  the 
General  of  Valentinianus  could  thus  exercise  over  the 
impetuous  temper  of  the  Hun,  delayed  his  meditated 
irruption  into  Gaul ; but  the  resistance  which  was  now 
systematically  made  to  the  demands  of  the  latter  had 
so  far  inflamed  his  resentment,  that  Etius  was  con- 
vinced the  storm  could  no  longer  be  averted,  either  on 
the  Alps  or  on  the  Rhine.  For  this  reason  he  laboured 
to  strengthen  the  interests  of  the  Empire  among  the 
various  Tribes  of  Gothic  or  German  extraction,  who 
already  occupied  a large  portion  of  Gaul.f 

The  Visigoths  were  now  under  the  Government  of  Tbo  V*i 
Theodoric,  the  son  of  the  renowned  Alaric,  and  occupied 
that  district  in  the  Southern  part  of  Gaul,  of  which 
Thoulouse  is  the  Capital.  About  fifteen  years  prior  to 
the  period  at  which  our  narrative  has  arrived,  the  young 
King  made  several  attempts  to  extend  his  dominions, 
which  were  all  defeated  by  the  vigilance  and  military 
skill  of  iEtius.  At  length  a just  appreciation  of  mutual 
advantage  led  Theodoric  and  the  Roman  General  to 
establish  a lasting  Peace  ; and  the  arms  of  the  former 
would  have  instantly  been  turned  against  Genseric,  the 
Chief  of  the  Vandals,  had  not  the  menaces  of  Attila 
confined  the  attention  of  the  new  allies  to  the  defence 
of  Gaul. 

The  Franks,  after  an  unavailing  contest  with  the  jbe  Frank* 
Romans  and  the  experience  of  several  defeats,  were 
content  to  limit  their  Kingdom  to  the  Province  which 
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extends  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Somme.  On  the  death 
' of  Clodion,  one  of  the  earliest  Sovereigns  of  the  first 
race,  a dissension  took  place  between  his  two  sons ; 
one  of  whom  implored  the  protection  of  the  Roman 
Government,  while  the  other  solicited  the  aid  of  Attila. 
The  Hun,  who  had  resolved  to  attack  the  Western 
Empire,  eagerly  availed  himself  of  so  favourable  an 
opportunity  for  accomplishing  his  object,  under  the 
specious  pretence  of  vindicating  the  rights  of  an  injured 
Prince,  who  courted  his  alliance. 

Besides  the  Visigoths  and  a large  body  of  the  Franks, 
the  Lieutenant  of  Valentinianus  had  secured  the  services 
of  a detachment  of  the  Alani,  which  still  possessed  a 
part  of  Gaul,  and  of  an  army  of  Huns,  who  hud  sepa- 
rated themselves  from  the  main  camp  on  the  Danube. 
There  was  some  reason  for  doubt,  indeed,  whether, 
when  opposed  to  Attila  in  the  field  of  kittle,  their 
national  predilections  would  not  overcome  their  more 
recent  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  Empire;  and  it 
required,  besides,  no  small  degree  of  address  to  prevent 
their  hereditary  dislike  of  the  Goths,  Franks,  and  Bur- 
gundians, from  precipitating  all  the  Provinces  South  of 
the  Rhine  into  the  desolation  of  a Civil  w ar.  But  no 
extent  of  preparation  could  save  that  fertile  country 
from  the  projected  inroad  of  the  Huns.  Alter  a march 
of  seven  hundred  miles  from  his  head-quarters  in  the 
plains  of  Hungary,  Attila  mustered  his  formidable  host 
on  the  frontiers  of  Gaul  ; where,  after  being  joined  by 
those  Franks  who  supported  the  claims  of  the  elder  son 
of  Clodion,  he  began  hostilities  hy  attacking  the  nearest 
towns,  and  hy  laying  waste  the  fields  whence  they  drew' 
their  supplies.* 

The  History  of  this  invasion  of  the  Huns  presents  the 
I usual  description  of  havoc,  ruin,  and  individual  wretch- 
’ edness,  which  marked  the  path  of  those  savage  warriors 
in  all  the  Countries  which  they  overrun.  Most  of  the 
cities  North  of  the  Loire  were  besieged  and  stormed, 
and  generally  given  up  to  military  execution  ; in  which 
case  the  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  was  promiscuous, 
involving  the  aged  sire  and  the  infant  at  the  breast,  the 
helpless  female  und  the  priest  before  the  altar,  Orleans, 
the  walls  of  which  had  been  recently  strengthened,  had 
the  resolution  and  skill  to  make  a successful  resistance. 
iEtius,  it  should  seem,  hud  promised  to  relieve  it,  and 
entreated  the  brave  defenders  to  keep  the  enemy  at  hay 
until  he  could  bring  up  an  army  s-ufficiently  strong  to 
combat  the  Huns.  But  the  time  necessary  to  accom- 
plish this  object  somew  hat  exceeded  his  first  calculation. 
The  Bishop,  whose  name  was  Anianus,  encouraged 
meanwhile  the  perseverance  of  the  garrison,  and  exhorted 
the  people  to  lend  their  aid  in  repelling  the  furious 
assault  of  the  Barbarians ; assuring  them  that,  before 
the  close  of  another  day,  the  expected  succour  would 
arrive,  and  their  ancient  city  would  l>e  saved.  He  sent 
a messenger  to  the  highest  tower,  to  sec  whether  there 
were  any  appearance  of  troops  in  the  distant  horizon  ; 
but  it  was  not  till  ufter  he  had  heen  twice  disappointed, 
that  the  welcome  intelligence  was  announced  to  him  of 
a small  cloud  of  dust  rising  at  the  remotest  verge  to 
which  the  eye  could  reach.  " It  is  the  aid  of  God!” 
exclaimed  the  pious  Prelate,  and  his  words  were  instantly 
repeated  in  shouts  of  joy  by  all  the  citizens.  Every 
eye  was  now  fixed  on  the  distant  object  which  had 
revived  their  hopes  ; and  no  long  lime  elapsed  before 
they  could  clearly  distinguish  the  banners  ot  the  Empire 
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mixed  with  those  of  Theodoric,  the  King  of  the  Vi«-  Roman 
guths,  moving  on  rapidly  for  the  relief  of  Orleans.*  Empire^ 
Attila.  whose  ranks  had  been  thinned  by  the  active 
service  in  which  his  army  was  engaged  since  he  crossed  ^ o 
the  Rhine,  saw  the  danger  of  risking  a battle  in  the  410 
very  heart  of  a Country  where  he  had  neither  friends  * 

nor  allies  but  such  as  were  within  the  limits  of  his  camp.  A „ 

He  therefore  immediately  raised  the  siege,  and  re-  453 
treated  towards  the  extensive  plains  of  Chftlons ; in  Orleans  «v- 
which,  should  he  find  it  necessary  to  enme  to  an  action,  lievett  by 
his  cavalry,  he  imagined,  would  secure  him  a great  *'"1 
advantage  over  the  foot  soldiers  of  the  Roman  General.  ^ * ,>f  tVr 
Tile  Visigoths,  meanw  hile,  under  Torismorvd,  the  eldest  Visigoth*, 
son  of  their  King,  pressed  upon  his  rear  so  closely,  that 
he  could  not  prevent  several  bloody  contests,  in  one  of 
which  not  fewer  than  fifteen  thousand  of  his  Barbarians 
fell  by  the  sword  ; and  hardly  had  he  arrived  in  the 
oppn  country  where  he  had  determined  to  make  a stand, 
when  he  found  himself  opposed  by  n powerful  host, 
recruited  from  five  or  six  different  nations,  but  all  ani- 
mated with  one  spirit,  and  directed  by  the  prudent 
valour  of  .Elios.  He  could  not,  had  he  been  inclined, 
pursue  his  retreat  any  flirther.  Resolving,  therefore, 
to  fight,  he  laboured  to  revive  the  drooping  courage  of 
his  Huns,  hy  reminding  them  of  their  former  exploits, 
ami  by  holding  out  the  certainty  of  a decisive  triumph 
in  the  approaching  combat.  He  had  indeed  consulted 
his  priests,  who  found,  in  the  entrails  of  their  victims, 
indications  of  disaster  to  the  Scythian  warriors,  but  who. 
at  the  same  time,  could  assure  the  King  that  the  success 
of  his  enemies,  if  it  occurred,  must  be  purchased  hy  the 
death  of  their  principal  leader. 

Whatever  might  be  his  impressions,  he  began  the  Battle  of 
conflict  with  his  usual  intrepidity,  und  used  every  argu-  Chalons, 
ment  which  could  affect  the  pride  or  superstition  of  his 
men,  to  induce  them  to  follow  his  example.  A frightful 
scene  of  carnage  ensued.  The  fortune  of  battle  seemed 
to  waver  betw  een  the  bravery  of  the  contending  armies, 
and  the  issue  was  bug  doubtful.  Theodoric,  the  Sove- 
reign of  the  Visigoths,  received  a mortal  wound,  and 
was  trampled  under  the  feet  of  the  horsemen ; but  his 
son,  the  gallant  Torisniond,  soon  revenged  his  death,  by 
advancing  at  the  head  of  his  nation,  and  throwing  the 
whole  weight  of  a united  charge  upon  the  exhausted 
lines  of  the  Huns,  who  were  compelled  to  turn  their 
backs.  The  approach  of  night  enabled  Attila  to  with- 
draw his  troops  within  the  entrenchment  of  waggons, 
which  usually  formed  his  camp ; white  the  victors, 
unwilling  to  irritate  the  despair  of  so  determined  a cha- 
racter, did  not  attempt  to  expel  him  from  his  temporary 
fortress.  In  truth,  the  slaughter,  which  amounted  to 
u hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand,  hud  weakened  both 
sides  so  much,  that  the  battle  was  not  renewed ; and  it 
was  only  because  Attila  dreaded  some  ulterior  movement 
on  the  part  of  his  able  adversary,  hy  w hich  his  commu- 
nication with  the  Danube  might  be  intercepted,  that  he 
resolved  upon  returning  across  the  Rhine,  and  relin- 
quishing all  his  conquests  in  Gaul.f 

In  the  following  year  the  inundation,  which  hail  rolled  Al*‘u 
back  from  the  Provinces  beyond  the  Alps,  desolated  the  **  14  * 

fairest  parts  of  Italy.  The  King  of  the  Huns,  whose  4^2 
prey  was  snatched  from  his  hands  by  the  military  talent 
of  Etius,  augmented  his  forces  during  the  winter,  and 
was  ready,  in  the  early  months  of  Spring,  to  pa&s  the 
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Htuory.  mountain  barrier  which  protected  the  land  of  the  Ctesars, 
s*IPSv'‘^*'/  and  to  resume  his  course  of  victory  within  sight  of  the 
From  Walls  of  Ravenna.  The  siege  of  Aquileia  first  occupied 
*'  his  arms,  and,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  his  men  in  the 
art  of  reducing  fortresses,  delayed  his  progress  more 
lo  than  three  months.  The  resolution  and  skill  displayed 
by  the  defenders  exhausted  the  patience  of  Attila  : his 
provisions  were  consumed,  and  his  troops  were  becom- 
ing clamorous ; the  seasou  for  active  operations  was 
fast  passing  away,  and  time  was  given  to  the  Imperial 
Generals  to  reinforce  the  Italian  armies,  and  to  arrange 
their  plans  for  a vigorous  campaign.  These  considera- 
tions had  induced  him  to  issue  orders  for  raising  the 
siege,  when  the  simple  circumstances  of  seeing  a stork 
leave  its  nest,  built  on  one  of  the  walls,  and  fly  away 
towards  the  country,  revived  the  confidence  of  the  in- 
vader, and  inspired  new  hope  into  his  followers.  A 
furious  assault  was  made  on  the  fortifications;  the 
Huns  effected  an  entry ; and  Aquileia  soon  ceased  to 
exist  but  as  a heap  of  ruins.  A similar  fate  awaited 
the  other  cities  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  as  far  as 
the  river  Po,  including  Altinuin,  Concordia,  Padua, 
Vicenza,  and  Verona,  Milan  and  Pavia,  which  opened 
their  gates  on  the  first  approach  of  the  conqueror,  and 
which  could  sooth  his  avarice  by  the  surrender  of  their 
wealth,  were  allowed  to  preserve  their  public  edifices, 
and  even  to  retain  the  greater  part  of  their  inhabitants. 
But,  in  general,  the  unhappy  people  were  stripped  of 
Oipn  of  ^e*r  property,  deprived  of  their  dwellings,  and  com- 
Veiuct.  pelted  to  seek  safety  in  dislaut  flight.  Thousands  of 
them  took  refuge  in  those  small  islands  which  stud  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  Adriatic  sea ; and  there,  by 
exercising  the  industry  which  had  already  begun  to 
adorn  and  enrich  the  towns  from  whence  they  were 
expelled,  they  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Venetian 
commonwealth.* 

Conduct  of  -'Ettas,  meanwhile,  exerted  all  the  influence  which 
.Ctiua.  belonged  to  his  commanding  character  to  raise  an  army 
that  might  enable  him  to  repeat,  in  the  plains  of  Italy, 
the  noble  triumph  which  he  had  gained  the  former 
year  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ch&lnns.  He  urged 
Valentinianus  to  call  his  people  into  the  field,  and  soli- 
cited the  Emperor  of  the  East  to  send  a powerful  rein- 
forcement from  Pannonia  and  Illyricum ; so  that,  by 
cutting  off*  the  retreat  of  the  Barbarians  through  the 
passes  of  the  Alps,  they  might  complete  the  destruction 
of  their  main  Body,  and  terminate  for  ever  the  career  of 
Attila.  But  the  son  of  Placidia  was  a stranger  to  the 
alarms  and  duties  of  war ; and  rather  than  expose  his 
person  lo  the  danger  and  fatigue  of  protracted  hostility, 
be  would  have  consented  to  abandon  the  finest  part  of 
his  Empire  to  the  ravages  of  the  Huns.  That  he  might 
have  the  means  of  escaping  into  Gaul,  whenever  the 
advance  of  Attila  should  render  his  position  insecure, 
he  left  the  strong  fortress  of  Ravenna,  and  removed  his 
Court  to  Rome.  In  such  circumstances  all  the  efforts 
of  /Ettas  proved  unavailing.  At  the  head  of  the  small 
body  of  troops  who  were  attached  to  his  interests,  and 
who  preferred  death  to  the  dishonour  of  their  Country, 
he  hovered  round  the  camp  of  the  Huns,  attacked  their 
outposts,  and  harassed  their  march.  But  as  the  mass 
of  the  Romans  were  now  unacquainted  with  the  exercise 
of  arms,  and  hod  long  ceased  to  feel  those  generous 
emotions  which  rendered  their  ancestors  invincible,  the 
liberator  of  Gaul,  so  far  from  being  supported  in  his 
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patriotic  endeavours,  was  charged  with  betraying  Italy  Roman 
lo  its  ferocious  invaders.*  Empire. 

No  sooner  had  the  Emperor  arrived  at  the  Capital,  s— 1 srmm' 
than  it  was  suggested  by  his  counsellors  that  an  attempt  ^rom 
ought  to  be  mude  lo  deprecate  the  wrath  of  Attila,  and 
to  procure  Peace.  The  King  of  the  Huns  had  for 
several  years  claimed  Honoris,  the  sister  of  Valentini-  *° 
anus,  as  his  wife;  and  even  after  that  Princess  was 
married  to  another,  he  demanded  to  be  put  in  possession  Pe#ce  ^ 
of  the  dowry  or  territorial  rights  which  were  supposed  uined  by 
to  belong  lo  her  as  the  grandaughter  of  Theodosius,  the  Roaunv 
Tile  Roman  Senators,  employed  to  negotiate  the  Treaty,  TbePrincew 
informed  him  that  his  claims  were  now  fully  recognised  *1ooor’"- 
by  the  Imperial  Government,  and  that  if  he  would 
withdraw  his  army  beyond  the  Alps,  the  wealth  of 
Honoria  should  be  put  into  his  hands.  The  Bar- 
barian Chief  was  gratified  with  this  concession,  as 
well  as  with  the  respect  shown  to  his  character  in  the 
selection  of  the  embassy ; for  he  beheld  in  his  camp,  as 
suppliants  from  (he  Emperor,  Avicnus  and  Trigctius, 
men  of  Consular  dignity,  and  who  had  discharged  the 
highest  offices  in  the  State,  as  also  Leo,  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  an  Ecclesiastic  of  great  celebrity.  He  gruuted 
the  Peace,  which  was  asked  in  a manner  so  flattering  to 
bis  vanity,  and  accepted  the  treasure  bestowed  in  the 
name  of  Honoria ; but  so  fur  was  he  from  relinquishing 
his  imaginary  right  to  her  person  that,  if  she  were  not 
delivered  up  to  his  ambassadors  within  a limited  period, 
he  threatened  to  renew  the  invasion  of  the  Empire  ut 
the  head  of  a more  formidable  army  than  had  yet  ap- 
peared under  his  bauners.f 

But  the  final  term  of  his  conquests  and  of  his  life  of 
was  now  nearly  expired.  Upon  his  return  to  the  royal 
village  beyond  the  Danube,  he  solemnized  his  marriage  A*  ®* 
with  Ildico,  a beautiful  maiden,  whom  he  chose  to  add 
to  the  number  of  his  wives,  ami  was  found  dead  in  bed 
the  morning  after  the  festivity.  The  bursting  of  a 
blood-vessel  deprived  the  Huns  of  their  warlike  monarch, 
and  put  an  end  to  their  power  in  Europe.  The  various 
nations  which  had  assembled  under  his  standard,  and 
acknowledged  his  supremacy,  immediately  separated, 
and  turned  their  arms  against  one  another ; while  the 
sons  of  Attila,  instead  of  striving  to  perpetuate  the 
unity  of  their  father’s  Empire,  quarrelled  about  the 
succession,  and  partitioned  his  territories.  The  Gepido*, 
the  Ostrogoths,  the  Alani,  the  Suevi,  and  the  Heruli, 
after  losing  the  best  of  their  warriorB  in  a succession  of 
battles,  seized  the  Provinces  on  either  side  of  the  Danube, 
and  spread  out  their  colonies  from  Punnonia  to  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine.  The  remainder  of  the  Huns 
retired  into  Scythia,  and  laboured  to  preserve  their 
name  among  a kindred  people  ; but  the  fortune  of  war 
still  proving  unfavourable,  they  were  compelled  to  give 
way  to  a more  powerful  horde  from  the  North,  and 
finally  to  resign  all  pretensions  lo  an  independent 
sovereignty.  J 

Three  years  before  the  death  of  Attila,  the  mother  of  V«lrotin<- 
Valentinianus  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  and  left  him  to  anu*  mnr* 
the  intrigues  of  the  eunuch  Heraclius.  This  unworthy  ue"  Autiwa 
Minister  succeeded  in  stirring  up  in  the  weak  mind  of  *•  D- 
his  master  a deep  feeling  of  jealousy  towards /Etius, 
the  main  protector  of  his  Country.  The  reputation 
which  he  had  acquired  in  the  war  with  Attila,  his  great 
wealth,  and  the  attachment  of  the  army,  did,  no  doubt, 
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confer  upon  the  Patrician  a decree  of  power  incom- 
patible  with  the  rank  of  a subject.  But  the  victor  of 
Ch&lons  had  on  all  occasions  employed  his  influence 
lor  the  welfare  of  the  State  and  the  security  of  the 
Throne,  and  had  studiously  rendered  his  ambition  sub- 
servient to  the  hononr  of  a Roman  and  to  the  duty  of 
a Comtnunder.  Animated  with  the  consciousness  of 
innocence,  or  regardless  of  the  danger  with  which  he 
was  threatened,  he  went  to  the  Palace  to  remind  tile 
Emperor  of  a promise  in  favour  of  his  son  ; and  while 
lie  was  urging  his  claim  with  some  degree  of  vehemence, 
Valentinianus  drew  his  sword  and  plunged  it  in  the 
breast  of  the  General,  to  whom  he  had  been  twice  in- 
debted for  the  preservation  of  his  Country.* 

To  this  horrible  crime  the  sou  of  Placid ia  soon  added 
another,  which  brought  upon  him  the  punishment  of  both. 
Having  fraudulently  enticed  the  wife  of  Petrooius  Maxi- 
mus iuto  the  Palace,  he  accomplished  by  force  that  which 
he  had  not  been  able  to  gain  by  all  the  arts  of  seduction, 
and  thereby  entirely  alienated  from  him  the  minds  of  all 
the  noble  families  resident  in  Rome.  Maximus  did  not 
allow  his  revenge  to  slumber ; and  finding  fit  agents 
among  the  friends  of  iEtius,  be  stimulated  them  to  an 
act  which  their  affection  for  their  late  patron  invested 
with  the  character  of  justice  and  gratitude.  Seizing 
an  opportunity  afforded  by  the  presence  of  Valentinianus 
at  some  Military  Games  in  the  Campus  Martins , they 
rushed  upon  him  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  stabbed 
him  to  the  heart.  In  this  manner  fell  the  last  Emperor 
of  the  House  of  Theodosius,  despised  for  his  weakness, 
and  abhorred  for  his  crimes  ; one  whose  conduct  in  his 
latter  years,  and  especially  towards  A£tius  and  Maximus, 
fully  justified  the  comparison  made  in  his  hearing  by  an 
honest  courtier,  who  likened  him  to  a man  who  cuts  off 
his  right  hand  with  his  lcftf 

Petronius  Maximus,  whose  domestic  injury  had  ren- 
dered vacant  the  Throne  of  the  West,  was  immediately 
summoned  by  the  shoots  of  the  people  to  receive  the 
Imperial  dignity.  His  birth  '/as  illustrious,  his  fortune 
was  ample,  and  he  had  already  filled  the  highest  offices 
which  could  be  discharged  by  a subject.  To  the  repu- 
tation which  he  had  acquired  by  his  able  conduct  in 
public  life,  he  added  the  wise  enjoyments  of  literature 
and  elegant  society  at  home ; and,  till  the  moment  that 
he  permitted  himself  to  be  arrayed  in  the  Purple,  his 
condition  might  be  regarded  as  a rare  instance  of  human 
felicity.  To  strengthen  his  Government,  indeed,  he 
procured  the  marriage  of  his  son  with  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Emperor ; and  with  the  same  view,  per- 
haps, he  insisted  on  Eudoxia,  the  widow  of  Volenti- 
niunus,  becoming  his  own  wife.  But  the  means  which 
he  thus  employed  to  ensure  a happy  reign,  and  to  trans- 
mit to  his  family  a hereditary  right  to  the  Empire, 
proved  the  occasion  of  bringing  his  days  to  a close,  and 
of  involving  his  Country  in  misery  and  disgrace.  The 
Empress,  indignant  at  the  violence  which  had  been 
inflicted  upon  her  feelings,  and  suspicious  that  Maximus 
hod  planned  the  murder  of  her  former  husband,  resolved 
to  be  revenged  on  the  usurper,  although  this  solace  to 
her  injured  affections  should  be  purchased  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Roman  people.  She  invited  Genseric  to 
undertake  the  invasion  of  Italy,  an  object  for  which  he 
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had  long  been  making  preparations,  and  waited  only  for  Raman 
a plausible  pretext  to  cover  the  ambition  and  avarice  Empire, 
which  mingled  with  his  other  motives.*  ' 

No  sooner  had  the  King  of  the  Vandals  landed  at  the  From 
mouth  of  the  Tiber  than  the  fate  of  Maximus  was 
decided.  The  soldiers  joined  with  the  populace  in 
their  detestation  of  a Prince  who  was  only  bold  to 
avenge  his  private  wrongs,  and  had  taken  no  steps  to 
secure  the  public  safety.  He  was  overwhelmed  with  a 0f 
shower  of  stones  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  and  his  body  Muimus 
thrown  into  the  river ; the  domestics  of  Eudoxia,  and 
the  adherents  of  the  late  Emperor,  being  among  the 
most  active  of  the  assailants. 

Genseric  advanced  towards  Rome,  prepared  to  con-  TheVsndaU 
tend  for  the  prize  which  it  contained  with  the  army,  advance  w> 
which  had  been  formed  during  the  active  adminis- 
t rati  on  of  the  Patrician  jEtius.  But  the  Capital  of  the 
world  no  longer  trusted  for  her  defence  to  the  arms  of 
her  soldiers.  The  Barbarian  auxiliaries,  who  had  taken 
the  place  of  her  Legions,  felt  no  interest  in  the  protec- 
tion of  a city  with  which  they  were  not  connected  by 
any  recollections  of  ancestry  or  sentiments  of  honour. 

The  Vandals,  accordingly,  met  with  no  opposition  as 
they  approached  the  walls  ; but  as  they  drew  neater,  they 
saw  issuing  from  the  gates  a procession  of  priests  and 
anchorites,  headed  by  the  Bishop,  coming  forth  to  im- 
plore the  clemency  of  the  invader,  to  entreat  that  he 
would  spare  the  helpless  multitude  within,  and  to  save 
the  buildings  from  fire.  The  voice  of  Leo  again  soothed 
a conqueror ; and  Genseric,  like  Attila,  consented  to 
reverence  the  seat  of  Religion,  reserving  to  himself, 
however,  the  infliction  of  such  puuishment  on  the  luxu- 
rious and  the  wanton  as  the  justice  of  Heaven  might 
direct  him  to  administer. t 

The  Vandals  and  Moors,  not  feeling  themselves  bound  Sack  it,  and 
by  the  scruples  of  their  leader,  pillaged  the  city,  and  carry  off  tb* 
carried  off  to  their  ships  whatever  wealth  had  been  left  to 

by  Alaric,  or  had  been  accumulated  during  an  interval 
of  nearly  fifty  years.  The  precious  ornaments  of  the 
Capitol  were  tom  down  and  removed,  and  the  spoils 
which  Titus  brought  from  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  the 
golden  table,  and  the  candlestick  of  seven  branches  com- 
posed of  the  same  material,  were  hurried  on  board  and 
conveyed  to  Carthage.  The  rich  furniture  of  the  Palace, 
the  massy  plate,  and  the  rare  jewels  which  decorated 
the  ensigns  of  office,  were  seized  by  the  rude  hands  of 
the  soldiers,  and  classed  with  the  common  booty.  Nor 
were  the  persons  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  State  pro- 
tected from  robbery  and  violence.  Even  Eudoxia  her- 
self, who  had  expected  to  meet  a friend  In  Genseric, 
was  deprived  of  her  most  costly  ornaments,  and,  with 
her  two  daughters,  compelled  to  join  the  train  of  the 
conqueror,  and  to  accompany  him  to  Africa.  Thou- 
sands of  meaner  captives  were,  in  like  manner,  forced 
into  domestic  servitude,  or  sold  for  slaves  in  the  streets 
of  Carthage  ; many  of  whom,  from  change  of  climate 
and  the  hardships  of  the  voyage,  sank  under  the  pressure 
of  disease,  and  thus  surrendered  in  a foreign  land  the 
life  which  had  been  deceitfully  spared  in  their  own 
Country,  f 
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Thb  inactivity  of  the  Emperor  of  the  East  during  thews 
misfortunes  of  Rome,  cunnot  be  regarded  without  sur- 
prise. Few  of  the  Sovereigns  who  filled  that  throne 
have  left  to  posterity  a more  unblemished  reputation, 
or  appear  to  have  been  more  attentive  than  Marciauus 
to  the  happiness  of  their  subjects  ; and  it  is  difficult  to 
assign  a motive  for  his  seeming  indifference  to  the 
calamities  of  the  Sister  Empire.  In  the  deficiency  of 
authentic  materials  for  the  History  of  his  reign,  we  have 
been  presented  with  a legend,  which,  nevertheless, 
when  stripped  of  its  marvellous  accompaniments,  may 
not  be  without  a foundation  in  truth.  It  is  said  that 
Marcianus,  while  acting  as  Secretary  of  the  Patrician 
Aspar  during  the  African  war,  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Genseric.  The  captive  was  brought  into  the  Palace 
Court  preparatory  to  an  inspection  by  the  Barbarian 
King,  and  there,  while  awaiting  his  arrival,  Marcianus, 
overpowered  by  fatigue,  fell  asleep  upon  the  ground. 
In  this  position,  and  exposed  to  the  burning  rays  of  a 
Tropical  sun,  the  prisoner  was  not  without  assistance  ; 
an  eugle  hovered  over  him  while  he  slept,  and  expanded 
his  broad  wings  as  a shade.  Genseric,  who  accidentally 
viewed  this  occurrence  from  his  apartment,  interpreted 
it  as  a prodigy ; and  concluding  that  hi*  captive  was 
destined  to  be  the  future  possessor  of  the  Imperial 
dignity,  granted  him  liberty,  upon  a stipulation  that  he 
would  never  make  war  upon  the  Vandals.*  The  Em- 
peror remembered,  and  adhered  to  his  promise. 

The  decease  of  the  Empress  Pulcheria  occurred  four 
years  before  that  of  her  nominal  husband.  She  died  in 
the  odour  of  virginity,  and  her  treasures  having  been 
bequeathed  to  charitable  use*,  she  was  a successful 
claimant  of  the  honour  of  canonization.  The  Festival 
of  St.  Pulcheria  is  still  observed  by  the  modern  Greeks ; 
and  similar  honours  are  partaken  by  her  consort.  If, 
during  the  six  years  of  his  reign,  he  did  not  affect 
the  glory  of  a warrior,  he  successfully  established  him- 
self in  the  affection*  of  his  subjects,  by  innocence  and 
simplicity  of  manners,  by  extraordinary  piety,  and  by 
zeal  for  Religion. 

Aspar  has  not  escaped  suspicion  of  compassing  the 
death  of  his  Sovereign ; nevertheless,  *ince  from  Reli- 
gious scruples  he  refused  to  renounce  his  profession 
of  Arianisra,  the  sole  barrier  between  himself  and  the 


Imperial  diadem,  it  is  probable  that  he  has  been  Roman 

unjustly  accused.  But  the  power  which  lie  was  too  Rnpire. 
conscientious  or  too  prudent  to  accept  openly,  in  his  w "V— 
own  person,  he  resolved  to  wield  through  that  of  FroB' 
another.  Hereditary  command  during  three  genera-  ** 
tions  had  placed  the  armies  of  the  East  at  his  disposal, 
and  the  wealth  which  he  had  long  painfully  accumulated,  A °u 
and  now  lavishly  distributed,  secured  to  him  the 
willing  suffrages  of  the  Capital,  which,  if  it  had  shown  1 
reluctance,  he  was  equally  prepared  to  overawe.  His 
choice  fell  upon  a private  individual,  of  obscure  origin, 

Leo,  by  birth  a Thracian,  who  hitherto  had  attained 
no  higher  offices  than  those  of  Military  Tribune  and 
Chief  Steward  of  Aspar’s  household.  The  new  Em- 
peror was  elected  by  tbe  unanimous  voice  of  the  Senate, 
and  his  inauguration  was  attended  with  an  unusual 
solemnity.  Ajnastatius,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
placed  the  crown  upon  his  brows,  and  established  a 
precedent  which,  in  after-times,  has  been  for  the  most 
part  adopted  throughout  all  Christian  Monarchies. 

The  foreign  policy  of  Leo  I.  is  necessarily  intermingled 
with  the  particulars  which  are  presently  to  be  described 
of  the  occurrences  in  the  West.  We  shall  in  this  place 
treat  only  of  his  more  immediate  personal  History.  In 
his  domestic  administration  he  was  gentle  and  munifi- 
cent, a patron  of  Learning  and  the  Arts,  and  studiously 
pacific.  The  chief  troubles  of  bis  reign  were  occasioned 
by  those  hands  which  had  raised  him  to  the  throne. 

Ariadne,  the  eldest  of  his  two  daughters,  was  bestowed  p 
in  marriage  upon  Andaburius,  the  son  of  Aspar;  but 
the  haughty  Patrician,  in  his  eagerness  to  elevate  his  A»p»r. 
family,  forgot  those  maxims  of  prudence  which  had 
tempered  his  own  ambition  when  the  sceptre  was  within 
his  grasp.  He  demanded  the  title  of  Ccesar  for  his  son, 
and  having  urged  upon  his  Prince  the  heavy  debt  of 
obligation  which  was  his  due,  and  the  powerful  means 
which  he  possessed  of  enforcing  his  demands,  he 
crowned  his  importunities  by  an  act  of  gross  personal 
affront.  Laying  hold  of  the  Imperial  robe,  he  shook  it 
with  indignation,  and  added,  “ It  is  not  fit  that  he  who 
wears  the  Purple  should  stoop  to  a falsehood.5'*  The 
Emperor  replied  with  dignity  and  moderation,  “ Neither 
is  it  fit  that  he  should  surrender  his  judgment,  like  a 
slave,  to  the  will  of  a subject**  In  spite  of  this  remark- 
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able  interview,  it  is  asserted  that  Andaburius  was 
declared  Cesar  \ but  any  reconciliation  between  the 
offended  Prince  and  his  presumptuous  General  thence- 
forward must  have  been  confined  to  outward  profession. 
The  populace  of  Constantinople  loudly  expressed 
their  discontent  at  the  appointment ; and  in  their  hatred 
of  A nanism,  they  forgot  both  the  splendour  of  Aspur’s 
military  reputation,  and  the  frequency  of  his  largesses. 
Leo  was  not  backward  in  profiting  by  these  demonstra- 
tions of  popular  feeling,  and  he  secretly  encouraged 
the  dislike  which  seemed  to  promise  him  a release  from 
the  insufferable  burden  of  a master.  We  ore  ill  ac- 
quainted with  the  precise  nature  of  the  occurrences 
which  at  length  placed  Aspar  in  open  rebellion.  It 
seems  as  if  a protracted  struggle  ensued,  and  that  the 
streets  of  Constantinople  more  than  once  were  stained 
with  the  blood  of  the  contending  parties.  But  in  the 
end  the  fortune  of  the  Emperor  prevailed,  nnd  Aspar 
and  his  son  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  Eunuchs  of  the 
Palace.  The  widow  of  Andaburitta  became  the  bride 
of  an  {saurian,  the  fortunate  Truscalisseus,  who  ex- 
changed that  barbarous  sound  for  the  Grecian  appella- 
tion of  Zeno,*  under  which  he  afterwards  ascended  the 
Throne  of  his  father-in-law. 

The  reign  of  Leo  continued  seventeen  years,  and, 
though  undistinguished  by  brilliant  events,  Historians 
have  concurred  in  bestowing  upon  him  a title  which 
has  rarely  been  earned  at  so  cheap  a rate — it  muy  be 
added,  and  the  recollection  is  u melancholy  one,  at  so 
small  a sacrifice  of  human  happiness.  It  is  perhaps 
chiefly  to  distinguish  him  from  the  many  other  and  more 
weak  Sovereigns  who  have  borne  the  same  name,  that 
be  is  known  as  the  Great.  Before  his  death  he  asso- 
ciated with  himself  in  the  Empire,  the  infant  son  of 
Zeno  and  his  daughter  Ariadne,  a child  scarcely  six 
years  of  age.  A single  year  after  the  decease  of  his 
gruudfuthcr  terminated  the  rule  of  this  unhappy  boy. 
The  title  of  Cvnr  had  already  been  bestowed  upon 
Zeno,  and  the  premature  death  of  bis  son  opened  the 
way  to  a succession,  contrary  to  the  order  of  Nature, 
ami  creating  a very  natural  suspicion  of  the  means  by 
which  it  had  been  secured.  The  turbulent  scenes 
which  followed  will  find  a more  convenient  place  in 
another  part  of  our  narrative.  We  now  return  to  the 
transactions  of  the  Western  Empire. 

The  next  Emperor  owed  his  elevation  to  the  partiality 
of  the  Gauls,  and  to  the  power  of  Theodoric,  the  King 
of  the  Visigoths.  Maximus,  to  relieve  his  Italian  Go- 
vernment from  the  care  of  the  Provinces  beyond  the 
Alps,  had  nominated  Avitua,  a native  of  that  Country, 
to  the  command  of  the  army,  as  well  us  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  Civil  affairs,  in  all  the  districts  South  of  the 
Rhone  and  the  Loire.  The  new  Master-General  soon 
discovered  that  the  Visigoths  exercised,  in  the  Gallic 
Assembly,  a degree  of  influence  which  entirely  super- 
seded the  authority  of  the  Emperor,  and,  consequently, 
that  it  was  more  for  his  interest  to  stand  well  with  the 
Court  of  Thoulouse  than  with  the  Senate  of  Rome. 
Theodoric  was  at  this  time  the  Sovereign  of  the  Goths, 
having  pul  to  death  his  elder  brother,  the  brave  Toris- 
mond,  who  contributed  so  much  to  the  success  of  his 
countrymen  8t  the  battle  of  Ch&lons.  When  the  news 
reached  Gaul  that  Maximus  had  fallen  the  victim  of 
popular  fury,  the  Gothic  Prince  urged  Avitus  to  assume 
the  Purple ; promising  not  only  to  assist  him  with  his 


* Gibbon,  c.  39. 


arms  in  subduing  the  reluctance  of  the  Romans,  but  Romm 
also  to  promote  his  interests  in  Gaul  and  Spain,  by  KroPlw- 
waging  war  with  the  Suevi  and  the  oilier  Barbarous  — 
nations  within  the  Pyrenees,  who  still  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  supremacy  of  the  Empire.  The  General 
hesitated  until  the  consent  of  Martian  could  be  obtained  ; 
after  which  he  allowed  himself  to  be  announced  as  the 
successor  of  Maximus,  and,  in  due  time,  crossed  the 
Alps  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  his  people.* 

The  short  reign  of  this  monarch  derived  its  sole 'jc<or***  °f 
glory  from  the  triumphs  of  Theodoric  over  Rechinrius,  io 
the  King  of  the  Suevi.  Several  sanguinary  conflicts  | p' 
took  place  between  these  rivals,  which  ended  in  the  455 
entire  defeut  and  death  of  the  latter  ; but  the  success 
which  attended  the  ally  of  the  Romans  did  not  materially 
strengthen  their  interests  on  cither  side  of  the  Pyrenees, 
for  the  Sovereign  of  the  Visigoths  looked  rather  to  the 
extension  of  his  own  dominions  than  to  the  perpetuity 
of  the  Imperial  Government.  Avitus,  on  the  other 
hand,  possessed  neither  ambition  nor  activity  sufficient 
to  excite  his  vigilance  or  carry  him  into  the  field  in  per- 
son. He  plunged,  with  an  avidity  unbecoming  his  age, 
into  the  luxuries  and  even  the  dissipation  of  the  Capital, 
and  thereby  soon  dissolved  the  slight  bonds  which  had 
united  him  with  the  affections  of  his  people.  The  feel- 
ings of  the  Senate,  who  hail  not  been  consulted  in  the 
elevation  of  the  Master- General  of  Gaul,  were  readily 
penetrated  by  Count  Ricimer,  the  grandson  of  Wallia, 

King  of  the  Visigoths  ; who,  after  having  displayed  his 
valour  against  a fleet  of  Vandals  which  threatened  the 
Court  of  Italy,  had  just  returned  to  Rome  amidst  the 
shouts  of  the  populace.  He  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
feeble  administration  of  a Prince  who,  on  that  side  of 
the  Alps,  could  not  be  viewed  but  os  an  usurper ; for 
which  reason  he  intimated  to  Avitus  that  it  were  wise 
for  him  to  retire  from  the  toils  of  Government,  and 
enter  once  more  upon  the  enjoyment  of  a private  life. 

The  Emperor  was  easily  induced  to  exchange  his  Throne 
for  the  Chair  of  a Bishop  in  the  Church  of  Placentia  4 
but  soon  afterwards,  when  attempting  to  escape  into  Death  of 
Gaul,  he  wns  overtaken  either  by  disease  or  by  the  hand  Avitus. 
of  an  assassin,  and  died  before  he  could  descend  from  a.  d. 
the  mountains  into  his  native  Province  of  Auvergne. t 456. 

Ricimer,  whose  Barbarian  origin  might  still  have  Elevation  o« 
been  viewed  as  an  obstacle  to  the  highest  preferment,  ■•Jor“nu** 
consulted  the  interests  of  his  adopted  Country,  by  raising 
to  the  Throne  a true  patriot  and  a distinguished  soldier.  4d<* 
Majorinnus  had  been  bred  in  the  school  oLElius,  to  whom 
he  was  sincerely  attached  by  the  deepest  sentiments  of 
gratitude  and  respect,  and  to  whose  military  reputation 
he  had  greatly  contributed  by  his  steady  valour  and 
professional  knowledge.  He  had  been  recently  ap- 
pointed to  the  high  office  of  Master- General  of  the 
army,  and  was  so  much  esteemed  by  all  classes  of  the 
Romans,  that  the  grandson  of  Wallia  resolved,  since  he 
himself  durst  not  aspire  to  the  sovereign  power,  to 
gratify  the  wishes  of  the  Senate  and  People  by  support- 
ing his  election.  J 

The  short  reign  of  Majorianus  is  a bright  spot  amid 
the  general  gloom  which  dimmed  the  evening  of  the 
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History.  Western  Empire.  His  contemporaries  are  loud  and 
'uvW  unanimous  in  his  praise,  and  the  panegyrics  of  the 
From  orators  of  the  Court,  which  might  not  be  admitted  with- 
a.  D.  out  very  reasonable  suspicion,  are  corroborated  by  the 
455.  less  doubtful  eulogies  of  disinterested  Historians.  The 
Epistle  which  the  new  Emperor  addressed  to  the  Senate, 
A-  D*  on  his  investiture  with  the  Purple  at  Ravenna,  is  still 
476.  extant,  and  gives  a fair  promise  of  the  exercise  of  those 
lo'ihe  s'**'*  vidues  in  which  Procopius  assures  us  that  the 

n»te e **  Monarch  in  truth  excelled  all  his  predecessors.*  In 
this  Letter  he  entreats  assistance  from  the  Gods,  to  guide 
him  in  his  administration  of  that  power  to  which  indeed 
he  had  not  aspired,  but  which  he  would  have  been 
forgetful  of  civic  duties  if  he  had  refused  when  tendered. 
He  calls  upon  the  Conscript  Fathers  for  support,  and 
urges  them  to  aid  the  Prince  whom  they  hud  created, 
and  to  join  their  efforts  with  his  own  in  promoting  the 
happiness  of  the  Empire.  His  sole  denunciations  are 
addressed  to  the  base  rabble  of  informers,  (delators,) 
who  had  long  fattened  on  the  richest  blood  of  Rome. 
These  he  had  condemned  as  a subject,  and  as  a Prince 
he  determined  to  punish.  **  You  now  understand,’’ 
concludes  Majorianus,  in  this  address  worthy  of  the 
better  limes  of  his  Country,  '*  the  muxims  of  my  Go- 
vernment : you  may  confide  in  the  faithful  love  and 
sincere  assurances  of  a Prince  who  has  formerly  been 
your  companion,  who  still  glories  in  the  name  of 
Senator,  and  who  is  anxious  that  you  should  never 
repent  of  the  judgment  which  you  have  pronounced  in 

his  favour.”! 

Ho  wise  The  labours  of  Majorianus  to  revive  the  authority  of 
laws,  and  Law,  to  rekindle  among  the  youth  of  Italy  a martial 
patriotic  ex-  spirit,  ami  to  arrest  the  decay  of  the  Imperial  city, 
-'Ootis.  manifested  a disposition  which,  had  he  succeeded  im- 
mediately to  the  great  Theodosius,  might  have  preserved, 
during  another  century,  the  splendour  of  Rome  and  the 
integrity  of  the  Empire.  But  good  laws  were  of  little 
avail  when  opposed  to  universal  corruption  of  man- 
ners, and  the  example  of  a warlike  Prince  made  no 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  a people  who  were  said 
to  tremble  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet.  He  was  more 
successful  in  his  endeavours  to  lessen  and  equalize  the 
taxes,  which  in  most  places  had  become  disproportion- 
ute  to  the  ability  of  the  inhabitants,  as  also  in  the  plans 
which  he  adopted  for  restoring  the  coin  to  its  proper 
weight  and  standard.  The  severest  of  his  laws  were 
directed  against  the  dilapidation  of  the  public  edifices 
in  Rome,  which  had  lately  suffered  more  from  the  hands 
of  the  citizens  than  from  those  of  the  Barbarian  con- 
querors ; and  he  attempted,  by  similar  means,  to  enforce 
the  duties  of  marriage  and  of  chastity,  in  order  that  the 
Republic  might  be  supplied  with  numerous  subjects, 
trained  up  in  virtuous  maxims,  and  with  a veneration 
for  the  manners  of  purer  times.  J 
lOMpms  He  C1,rr'e(^  h's  arms  into  Gaul,  and  gained  several 
invade  advantages  over  Theodoric,  whom,  however,  he  treated 
Africa.  more  like  an  ally  than  an  enemy.  He  pursued  his 
course  across  the  Pyrenees,  and  restored  to  the  obe- 
dience of  the  Empire  several  nations  of  Barbarian  origin, 
which  affected  independence.  But  his  main  object  was 
the  recovery  of  Africa,  which  was  still  held  by  Genseric 
and  his  Vandals;  for  he  well  knew  that  the  Homans 
continued  to  regret  exceedingly  the  loss  of  a Province 
from  which  they  had  derived  so  much  of  their  wealth 


and  luxury.  To  accomplish  this  important  end.  Ma-  Roman 
jorianus  prepared  a large  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Cartha-  Empire, 
gena,  and  collected  a formidable  army  from  among  the 
Ostrogoths,  the  Rugians,  the  Burgundians,  the  Suevi, 
and  the  Alani,  which  he  intended  to  embark  with  the 
first  fair  wind.  But  Genseric,  who  had  tried  all  the 
arts  of  negotiation  without  success,  was  delivered  from 
impending  destruction  by  treachery  on  the  part  of  the 
Romans  themselves.  Some  disaffected  individuals 
offered  their  service  to  the  King  of  the  Vandals  and 
enabled  him  to  attack  by  surprise  the  immense  flotilla 
which  had  excited  his  fears,  and  to  destroy  the  greater 
number  of  the  ships.  This  event  contributed  to  shorten 
the  reign  of  Majorianus.  His  various  efforts  to  reform 
the  abuses  of  the  times  had  created  in  many  quarters  a 
strong  feeling  of  enmity  ; and  Ricimer,  who  found  his 
own  power  diminished  by  the  genius  of  the  Emperor, 
agitated  the  inconstant  passions  of  the  people  and 
urged  them  to  demand  an  abdication.  He  had  reached 
the  foot  of  the  Alps  on  his  return  towards  Italy  when  His  abdira- 
the  sedition  which  broke  out  in  his  camp  dictated  the  l«,n 
step  which  it  behoved  him  to  take.  He  laid  aside  the  ‘k*1**.  Au- 
Purplc  without  regret;  and  his  death,  said  variously  *u*t’ 
to  have  been  the  effect  of  disease,  or  of  poison  ad  mi-  ' 

nistered  by  command  of  Ricimer,  followed  at  the  dis- 
lance  of  only  five  days.* 

The  Count  again  exercised  his  influence  in  the  ap-  Acceawon 
pointment  of  a Sovereign  ; but  remembering  the  error  Gbiw 
which  he  had  committed  on  the  former  occasion,  he 
selected  a person  who  would  neither  oppose  his  mea- 
sures nor  eclipse  his  talents.  Libius  Sevenis  is  hardly 
mentioned  in  History  except  as  the  tool  which  Ricimer 
employed  to  cover  his  ambition  and  to  accomplish  its 
objects.  It  is  not  stated  even  how  long  he  lived  nor 
what  was  the  manner  of  his  deuth  ; but  it  is  probable 
that  he  survived  (ill  the  year  467,  when  Anthemius, 
recommended  by  the  Emperor  of  the  East,  was  invited 
to  occupy  the  Italian  throne.  The  veil  which  Ricimer 
threw  over  his  plot  was  so  thin  and  transparent  that 
hin  selfish  motives  were  fully  appreciated  by  most  of 
the  principal  Officers  at  home  and  in  the  Provinces. 
Marcrllinus  in  Dalmatia,  for  example,  and  jEgidius  in 
Gaul,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  a Prince 
who  possessed  no  freedom  either  of  thought  or  of  action. 

The  former,  who  had  not  renounced  Paganism,  insarrec- 
exclusive  of  the  ascendancy  which  he  had  established  tarn  of  Maw 
by  great  military  prowess,  and  by  learning  extraordinary 
in  a soldier,  was  regarded  with  a superstitious  reverence 
by  the  adherents  of  the  abolished  worship,  as  being 
giAed  with  mysterious  powers  of  divination.  Prompted 
more,  doubtless,  by  his  natural  sagacity  than  by  any 
supernatural  assistance  from  the  God9  whom  he  sup- 
ported, Marcellinus  had  early  placed  himself  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  tyranny  of  Valentinianus.  The  mild 
sway  of  Majorianus  had  retained  him  in  nominal  obe- 
dience to  the  Empire ; hut  the  death  of  that  Prince, 
and  the  treacherous  artifices  by  which  Ricimer  endea- 
voured to  seduce  his  mercenaries  from  their  fidelity,  at 
length  compelled  him  to  assert  his  independence,  and 
quitting  his  Government  of  Sicily,  he  established  him- 
self as  Sovereign  of  Dalmatia.  The  Adriatic  was 
swept  by  his  fleets,  and  his  power  was  acknowledged 
by  an  embassy  from  Leo,  who  prevailed  upon  him  to 
leave  the  Romans  unmolested.  .Egidius,  the  Master-  And  of 
diva. 
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History.  General  of  Gaul,  denounced  Ricimer  as  Ihe  murderer 
of  his  Sovereign.  Beyond  the  Alps  he  remained  in 
Prom  security,  and,  during  an  interval  of  four  years,  he  pre- 
A-  D*  seated  the  singular  spectacle  of  a Roman  King  on  the 
455.  Throne  of  the  Franks,  that  people  having  elected  him 
to  on  ihe  banishment  of  Childcric.  The  restoration  of  the 
' native  Prince  terminated  the  Royalty  but  not  the  power 
* of  zEgidiiis,  and  he  continued  to  defy  the  open  violence 
with  which  Ricimer  was  desirous  to  overwhelm  him, 
till,  as  was  confidently  believed  by  his  friends,  he  fell  a 
victim  to  the  secret  and  more  sure  arts  of  poison. 

Piracies  of  But  tk*  which  pressed  with  the  greatest  severity 
the  Vandals.  on  the  Government  of  Severus  was  the  incessant  hos- 
tility of  the  Vandals ; who,  being  masters  of  the  sea 
and  accustomed  to  live  on  plunder,  equipped  every 
year  a predatory  armament  and  laid  the  shores  of  Italy 
under  contribution.  Having  no  fleet,  Ricimer  could 
not  meet  the  pirates  before  they  landed,  nor  even  an- 
ticipate the  spot  against  which  they  might  direct  their 
force  ; and  as  the  Barbarians  generally  embarked 
horsemen  as  well  as  foot  soldiers  in  their  ships,  they 
spread  their  ravages  along  the  coast  with  incredible 
rapidity,  and  set  at  defiance  the  most  diligent  movement* 
of  a regular  army.  It  was  a consideration  of  these 
circumstances  which  induced  the  Count  to  apply  to 
Leo,  then  on  the  Throne  of  Constantinople,  to  assume 
the  administration  of  the  West,  or  to  nominate  a Prince 
with  whom  he  might  be  pleased  to  cooperule  in  the 
defence  of  the  Italian  Provinces.*  This  step  appeared 
the  more  necessary,  as  Genseric,  whose  eldest  son  hod 
obtained  the  hand  of  Eudoxia,  the  daughter  of  Valen- 
tinianus,  perpetrated  his  attacks  ou  the  Romun  territory 
under  the  specious  claim  of  an  hereditary  right  now 
vested  in  his  family. 

Accession  Leo,  whose  importance  was  not  a little  increased  by 
vf  Antbe-  ibis  application,  made  choice  of  Anthemius,  an  Officer 
of  great  wealth,  Bnd  who  hud  married  one  of  the 
' ^ daughters  of  the  Emperor  Murcianus.  The  election  of 
the  Eastern  monarch  was  approved  by  the  Senate  of 
Rome,  and  Anthemius,  who  repaired  to  his  Capital  with 
great  pomp,  wus  solemnly  inaugurated  in  the  month  of 
April  467.  Ricimer,  the  malign  influence  of  whose 
ambition  had  blasted  the  prosperity  of  the  two  former 
reigns,  was  gratified  by  becoming  the  son-in-law  of  the 
new  Sovereign  ; an  event  which  was  regarded  by  all  as 
likely  to  prove  a firm  basis  of  security  and  happiness 
to  the  State.t 

Expedition  Preparations  were  now  made  in  both  Empires  for 
into  Africa.  the  reduction  of  the  Vandalic  power  in  Africa,  which 
the  enterprising  spirit  of  Genseric  had  rendered  so 
formidable.  Constantinople  sent  forth  eleven  hundred 
and  thirteen  ships,  on  board  of  which  the  number  of 
soldiers  and  mariners  amounted  to  more  than  a hundred 
thousand.  Marcellinus,  too,  who  made  haste  to  offer 
his  allegiance  to  Anthemius,  appeared  in  the  Adriatic 
with  a considerable  fleet,  well  manned  with  experienced 
sailors.  But  the  command  of  this  important  expedition 
was  intrusted  to  Basiliscus,  the  brother-in-law  of  Leo, 
whose  want  of  ability  or  of  heartiness  in  the  cause, 
rendered  the  whole  abortive,  lie  landed  at  a con- 
venient fort  about  forty  miles  from  Carthage,  where, 
being  supported  by  Marcellinus  and  by  the  Prefect 
Heraclius,  who  had  crossed  the  Desert  from  the  borders 
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of  Egypt,  he  gained  several  advantages  over  the  Roman 
Vandals.  Had  he  pushed  on  to  the  Capital  and  Empire, 
availed  himself  of  the  consternation  into  which  the 
inhabitants  were  thrown,  he  might  have  terminated 
the  campaign  by  extinguishing  the  Kingdom  of  Gen- 
seric ; but  being  betrayed  by  the  wily  Barbarian  into 
a negotiation,  he  gradually  forfeited  all  his  advan- 
tages, saw  the  natives  recover  their  confidence,  while 
his  own  soldiers  were  surrounded  with  difficulties  which 
increased  every  day.  At  length  the  plan,  meditated 
by  Genseric  during  this  hollow  truce,  was  ready  to  be 
accomplished.  The  wind  shifted  round  to  a favourable 
point  ; when  he,  having  filled  some  of  his  largest 
vessels  with  combustibles,  ran  them,  under  the  cloud  Defat  of 
of  night,  into  the  centre  of  the  Imperial  fleet  and  pro-  th«  Romans, 
duced  a general  conflagration.  A fearful  carnage  en- 
sued both  on  board  the  galleys  and  on  the  adjoining 
shore,  and  thousands  escaped  from  the  flames  only  U> 
full  into  the  hands  of  au  infuriated  enemy.  Basiliscus 
himself  with  part  of  his  ships  reached  the  Straits  of  the 
Hellespont,  where  he  was  received  with  the  utmost 
indignation  and  scorn.  More  than  half  of  the  seamen 
and  troops  whom  he  had  under  his  commund,  were  left 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  either  to  perish  in  an  unequal 
war  with  Barbarians,  or  to  linger  out  u miserable  life 
in  the  most  revolting  servitude.  The  brother  of  the 
Empress  look  refuge  in  one  of  the  churches  of  Con- 
stantinople, until  her  tears  had  softened  the  resentment 
of  Leo,  who  saw,  in  the  triumph  of  the  Vandals,  the 
disgrace  of  the  East  and  Ihe  speedy  extinction  of  the 
Western  Empire.  The  brave  Heraclius  fell  back  into 
the  Desert  and  effected  his  retreat  to  the  Province  of 
Cyrene  ; while  Marcellinus,  whose  fleet  appears  to 
have  suffered  less  than  that  of  the  Greeks,  sailed  hack 
to  the  island  of  Sicily,  where  he  was  soon  afterwards 
ussassinated.* 

This  attempt  to  subdue  the  Vandals  only  added  to  Policy  of 
their  strength  and  increased  their  enmity.  They  im-  Gtwerie. 
mediately  resinned  their  piratical  war  along  the  const* 
of  Italy,  Greece,  and  the  Lesser  Asia,  subjected  the 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean  to  their  dominion,  and 
extended  their  establishments  on  the  African  shore 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  But  the  policy  of 
Genseric  did  not  confine  itself  to  the  resources  of  his 
own  Kingdom.  He  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Visigoths  in  Spain,  whose  ambition  he  frequently  di- 
rected to  the  accomplishment  of  objects  closely  con- 
nected with  his  peculiar  interests,  llis  marriage  with 
a daughter  of  Theodoric,  the  successor  of  Alaric,  ad- 
mitted him  to  the  councils  of  the  Court  of  Thoulouse  ; 
while  his  power  at  sea  recommended  him  as  a useful 
ally  in  every  attempt  made  hy  his  brothers-in-law  on 
the  Spanish  Provinces,  which  they  eagerly  desired  to 
incorporate  with  their  territory  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees,  f 

After  the  death  of  Mujorianus  the  power  of  the  Visi-  Pwfrtna  of 
goths  extended  rapidly  both  in  Gaul  and  in  Spain.  G«th* 
The  unpopularity  of  the  government  exercised  by  *n 

Ricimer,  (luring  the  reign  of  Severus,  had  alienated  p 
from  the  Empire  the  important  district  which  was 
placed  under  the  inspection  of  ^Egidius  ; and  the  ac- 
cession of  Anthemius,  so  far  from  reviving  the  authority 
of  Rome  beyond  the  Alps,  rather  gave  spirit  to  the 
Goths  and  increased  the  despair  of  the  Provincials. 
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Euric,  the  third  son  of  the  first  Theodoric,  had  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Thoulnusc  by  the  murder  of  his 
brother,  nnd  already  made  great  progress  in  the  re- 
duction of  Spain.  Having  crossed  the  Pyrenees  with 
a large  army,  he  defeated  the  Chiefs  of  the  various  na- 
tions into  which  that  Country  was  then  divided  ; and 
carrying  his  conquests  to  the  shores  of  the  Western 
Ocean,  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Gothic  monarchy, 
the  fortunes  of  which  form  so  interesting  an  episode  in 
the  H istnry  of  Europe.  His  success  in  Gaul  was  hardly 
less  brilliant  ; and  hud  he  not  been  opposed  by  the 
fortifications  of  some  of  the  stronger  cities  in  the  South, 
he  would  have  rendered  himself  master  of  all  the 
frontier  Provinces,  and  thereby  cut  off  the  connection 
between  Home  and  the  best  of  her  Transalpine  de- 
pendencies.* 

Tile  weakness  of  the  Imperial  Government  was  still 
further  increased  by  the  dissensions  which  prevailed 
between  Anthemius  nnd  his  son-in-law  Ricimer.  The 
latter,  who  seemed  determined  to  rule  whoever  should 
be  on  the  Throne,  finding  himself  thwarted  by  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  Emperor,  withdrew  from  Rome  and 
fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Milan;  where  he  might  be 
ready  to  intrigue  with  his  warlike  countrymen  who 
occupied  the  extensive  region  between  the  Alps  and 
the  Danube.  To  avert  the  evils  which  could  uot  fail 
to  attack  a divided  Country,  the  Bishop  of  Pavia  in- 
terposed his  good  office  with  the  view  of  effecting  a 
reconciliation  ; but  although  both  parties  professed  a 
readiness  to  sacrifice  personal  feeling  to  the  public 
good,  it  was  obvious  that  neither  was  sincere,  and  that 
each  would  embrace  the  earliest  opportunity  for  crushing 
the  other.  Ricimer,  accordingly,  as  soon  as  his  plans 
were  matured,  advanced  towards  the  Capital  with  an 
army  of  Barbarians,  prepared  to  depose  Anthemius, 
and  to  establish  a successor.t 

The  candidate  selected  on  this  occasion  by  the  factious 
Count  possessed  some  claims  to  the  dignity  to  which 
be  wa«  taught  to  aspire.  Olybrins,  for  this  was  his 
name,  had  married  Piacidia,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Valentinianti*,  who  was  carried  away  captive  from 
Rome  by  Genscric  in  the  year  455,  and  afterwards 
restored  with  her  mother  Eudnxia  to  the  Court  of 
Constantinople.  His  pretensions  were  supported  by 
the  Vandals,  who  had  suddenly  become  the  advocates 
of  hereditary  right,  and  by  Leo,  who,  for  some  reason 
which  is  not  recorded,  had  withdrawn  his  favour  from 
Anthemius.  But  the  Senate  and  People,  jealous  of  the 
restless  spirit  of  Ricimer,  and  unwilling  that  their 
ancient  sceptre  should  be  transferred  from  hand  to  hand 
at  his  pleasure,  shut  their  gates  against  him,  and  ex- 
pressed their  resolution  to  submit  to  the  horrors  of  a 
Civil  war  rather  than  to  his  haughty  dictation.^ 

The  siege  of  Rome,  which  contihued  three  months, 
terminated  once  more  in  the  sack  of  the  city  and  in 
the  death  of  the  Emperor.  Cruelly  and  intemper- 
ance disgraced  the  triumph  of  Ricimer ; and  the 
successor  of  Anthemius  ascended  the  Throne  amidst 
the  tears  and  execrations  of  the  whole  people.  Nor 
did  Olybrius  long  possess  the  dignity  which  was 
purchased  by  him  at  the  expense  of  so  much  blood 
and  desolation ; for  about  three  months  after  his 
entry  into  the  Capital  over  the  bodies  of  the  citizens,  he 
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was  carried  out  a corpse,  leaving  only  one  child,  a 
daughter,  the  offspring  of  his  marriage  with  Piacidia. 

The  turbulent  Ricimer  hud  paid  the  debt  of  nature  a ' 
short  time  previously  ; but,  as  if  with  the  view  of  per- 
petuating the  power  of  his  family  and  the  means  of 
disturbing  the  Government,  he  left  the  command  of  the 
army  to  his  nephew  Gundobuld,  a Burgundian  Prince, 
who  had  assisted  him  in  the  reduction  of  Rome. 

In  virtue  of  the  right  which  thus  appeared  to  de- 
sernd  to  him,  the  young  soldier  elevated  to  the  supreme  oiybtiiw. 
authority  an  obscure  person  whose  name  was  Glycerius,  Acrmioa 
arid  who  possessed  none  of  the  qualities  which  could 
recommend  him  to  the  nation  over  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed  to  rule.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Court  of 
the  East  had  chosen  for  the  Miicccsisor  of  Olybrius,  a 
relative  of  the  Empress  and  a nephew  of  Murce  Minus, 
and  sent  him  at  the  head  of  a respectable  force  to  de- 
mand the  allegiance  of  his  Italian  subjects.  Julia# 

Nepos,  upon  his  arrival  at  Ravenna,  found  that  the  And  of  Ju- 
active  policy  of  Gundobuld  had  anticipated  the  more  ,iu‘  ^P0*1 
leisurely  decisions  of  Leo,  and  that  it  might  be  ne- 
cessary to  fight  for  the  occupation  of  a throne  which 
he  had  been  invited  to  accept.  It  soon  appeared, 
however,  that,  as  Glycerius  had  not  acquired  any  hold 
upon  the  affections  of  the  Romans,  and  as  the  Bur- 
gundian Prince  was  called  away  by  the  duties  of  his 
station  beyond  the  Alps,  the  dangers  of  the  field  might 
be  averted  by  a private  negotiation.  The  Emperor  of 
the  West  accepted  the  Bishopric  of  Salona,  and  w illingly 
resigned  to  Nepos  the  cares  and  perils  of  royalty.* 

The  new  reign  promised  happiness  and  security  to 
the  Empire,  and  began  to  remove  those  painful  appre- 
hensions which  clouded  the  views  of  every  patriot, 
relative  to  its  independence  and  perpetuity.  The  Visi- 
goths, it  is  (rue,  pursued  their  course  of  victory  in 
Gaul,  and  had  already  seized  upon  the  fincsl  Provinces 
of  that  Country  ; but  as  their  ambition  was  soothed  in 
the  mean  time  by  the  cession  of  Auvergne,  a sacrifice 
which  could  no  longer  be  withheld,  it  was  hoped  that 
they  would,  in  return,  prove  a barrier  against  the  inroad 
of  more  hostile  Barbarians  who  continued  to  adiance 
from  the  North.  These  visions  of  tranquillity  were  not 
realized.  The  mixed  army,  raised  for  the  defence  of  |nHirmcljfll, 
Italy  and  recruited  chiefly  in  the  Countries  between  the  omtr« 
Alps  and  the  Danube,  was  always  more  ready  to  obey 
the  command  of  one  of  their  own  blood  than  that  of 
any  puppet  which  might  be  set  up  to  occupy  the  Im- 
perial Throne,  Orestes  had  served  under  Attilu,  and 
even  represented  his  person  in  repeated  embassies  to 
the  Court  of  Constantinople.  Upon  the  death  of  that 
renowned  Autocrat,  the  Pannotiian  Chief  transferred 
his  allegiance  to  the  Sovereigns  of  Rome,  to  whose 
fortunes  he  adhered  with  laudable  constancy,  and  even 
received  from  the  hands  of  Nepos  himself  live  dignity  of 
Patrician  and  the  office  of  Master-General  of  the  troops, 
cavalry  and  infantry.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
the  seditious  impulse  began  with  the  coramandrr  or 
with  the  soldiers  ; but,  before  any  assistance  could  lie 
procured  from  the  East,  Orestes  was  on  his  march  to- 
wards Ravenna,  to  terminate  the  reign  of  the  effeminate 
Greek.  Julius  fled  to  Dalmatia,  where  he  appears  to  q| 
have  resumed,  during  two  or  three  years,  the  govern- 
meat  of  his  Principality,  and  afterwurds  to  have  fallen  Ncpo». 
by  the  hand  of  an  assassin. f 
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Orestes,  now  the  master  of  Italy,  refused  the  Purple, 
which,  however,  he  allowed  to  he  conferred  upon  his  son 
Auguslulus,  the  last  Emperor  of  thcWest.  But,  although 
the  General  might  be  satisfied  with  his  distribution  of 
honour  and  power,  the  troops  who  accomplished  the 
revolution  complained  that  their  interests  had  not  been 
consulted  in  the  settlement  of  affairs.  They,  therefore, 
insisted  that  one-third  part  of  Italy  should  be  assigned 
to  them  as  a permanent  residence ; a gram  which  they 
maintained  to  be  necessary  to  pluce  them  on  an  equal 
footing  with  their  countrymen  in  Gaul,  Africa,  and 
Spain.  Orestes,  who  figured  to  himself  the  misety 
which  must  result  from  the  expatriation  of  so  large  a 
number  of  the  inhabitants  refused  to  comply  with  the 
demand  of  his  Barbarian  mercenaries ; upon  which 
they  turned  their  eyes  to  Odoacer,  an  ambitious  par- 
tisan, who  encouraged  their  importunity  and  promised 
them  success.* 

The  individual  now  named  was  the  son  of  Kdecon, 
the  ambassador  of  Attila,  who.  at  the  Court  of  Theo- 
dosius,  listened  to  the  proposal  of  Chrysnphius  to  take 
away  the  life  of  his  master.  It  must  for  ever  remain 
doubtful  whether  the  colleague  of  Orestes,  on  that 
remarkable  occasion,  was  seduced,  even  for  a moment, 
from  his  duty  to  the  King  of  the  Huns,  or  whether  he 
did  not,  from  the  very  first,  intend  to  expose  the  du- 
plicity of  the  Imperial  Ministers.  At  all  events,  the 
subsequent  conduct  of  Edecun  justifies  the  more  fa- 
vourable alternative,  as  he  adhered  to  the  cause  of 
Attila  when  it  was  most  depressed,  and  fell  in  battle 
with  the  flower  of  his  Tribe,  in  a last  effort  to  nupjiort 
the  family  of  his  Sovereign  against  the  overwhelming 
power  of  the  Ostrogoths.  His  two  sons  Onulf  ami 
Odoacer  became  soldiers  of  fortune,  and  obtained  an 
honourable  service  in  the  armies  of  the  Empire.  The 
latter,  in  particular,  rose  to  a high  rank  in  the  Guards, 
and  was  at  length  appointed  General  of  those  united 
bands  the  Heruli,  the  Alani,  the  Scyrri,  and  the  Ru- 
gians,  which,  at  the  period  in  question,  constituted  the 
military  force  of  Italy.  When  opposed  by  Orestes  in 
their  demand  for  a gTant  of  territory,  they  assembled 
round  the  standard  of  Odoacer.  and  marched  to  attack 
the  Patrician  in  the  Palace  of  his  son.  Orestes  fled  to 
Pavia,  whither  he  was  pursued  and  finally  put  to  death. 
A battle  was  fought  near  the  walls  of  Ravenna,  in  which 
the  loyal  troops  were  beaten  or  dispersed,  and  Augus- 
tulus  was  obliged  to  throw  himself  on  the  clemency  of 
the  eonqucror.t 

We  are  unacquainted  with  the  reasons  which  induced 


* Procop.  dt  Bril.  Co/A.  lib.  i.  o,  1. 

f Enood.  in  Fit.  Epip&an.  lam.  i.  p.  1669. 


Odoacer  to  decline  the  gift  of  Sovereign  power,  which  Rom«o 
his  triumphant  followers  urged  him  to  accept.  The  Empire, 
melancholy  fate  of  all  the  successors  of  Valcntinianus 
might  indeed  have  taught  him  that  the  Throne  of  the  *?nDni 
West  could  no  longer  be  held  with  safety,  except  by  a *’  ?' 
Prince  who  should  lead  his  life  in  a camp,  and  convert  (o  ' 
his  subjects  once  more  into  Roman  soldiers.  The  jea-  A u 
lousy,  too,  of  Imperial  authority,  which  had  sunk  deeply  mq 
into  the  minds  of  the  Barbarian  Chiefs,  and  which  was 
certainly  the  reason  why  Ricimer  and  Orestes  chose  to 
rule  through  the  medium  of  a second  person,  might 
have  no  small  influence  in  deterring  the  son  of  Edecon 
from  an  experiment  which  had  proved  so  fatal  to  others. 

But  he  had  resolved  that  no  one  else  should  enjoy  the 
preferment  which  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  refuse.  He 
provided  liberally  for  the  youth  whom  he  had  stripped 
of  the  Purple,  and  bestowed  upon  him  one  of  the  villas 
of  Lucullus,  in  the  beautiful  coast  of  Campania  ; after 
which,  he  made  known  his  determination  that  Augus* 
tulus  should  have  no  successor,  but  that  the  Imperial 
dignity  in  the  West  should  be  brought  to  a close.  The  Enaction 
E&stefn  Emperor,  after  some  hesitation,  acceded  to  this  of  the 
proposal  ; allowed  himself  to  be  addressed  as  sole  Western 
monarch  of  the  Roman  world  ; and  finally  received 
from  the  hands  of  the  ambassadors,  sent  by  the  Senate, 
the  Imperial  insignia  and  the  ornaments  of  the  Palace, 
which  were  no  longer  required  for  the  more  humble 
office  of  a deputy  or  vicegerent.  These  envoys  were 
instructed  to  inform  Zeno,  now  on  the  Throne  of  Con- 
MMltinople,  Hint  the  Senators  of  Rome  were  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  on*  Emperor  was  sufficient  for  the  Go-  ' 

vcrnmcnl  both  of  the  Eaat  and  of  the  West ; that  they  lulj. 
had  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  talents  of  Odoacer,  as  a.  d. 
a Commander  and  as  a Statesman;  and  that,  as  they  476. 
now  relinquished  the  privilege  of  choosing  their  own 
ruler,  they  petitioned  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  invest 
him  with  the  title  of  Patrician,  and  to  intrust  to  his 
administration  the  Provinces  of  Italy.* 

Were  it  not  that  the  Romans,  towards  the  end  of  the 
Vth  century,  had  ceased  lo  appreciate  or  to  be  worthy 
of  the  blessings  of  liberty,  no  reader  could  peruse  the 
narrative  which  we  have  just  concluded  without  the 
deepest  emotion.  But  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  the 
love  of  independence  had  been  long  unknown  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  or  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic ; 
and  the  extinction  of  the  Western  Empire  resembled  the 
death  of  a man  whose  vital  powers  had  been  gradually 
oppressed  by  an  irresistible  disease,  and  who  at  length 
shut  his  eyes  upon  the  sun,  the  light  of  which  he  could 
not  any  longer  endure. 


• Ctititd.  Chron.  a.  p-  4 76.  Malcii.  in  Excerpt.  Legal,  p.  93- 
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Having,  in  our  preceding  pages,  contemplated  the 
long  agony  and  inglorious  dissolution  of  the  Roman 
Empire  of  the  West,  we  pause  on  the  boundary  which 
is  usually  defined  to  separate  the  History  of  the  ancient 
and  the  modem  World.  The  line  thus  drawn  by  the 
common  agreement  of  Historians  is  merely  conventional : 
but  the  division  is  not  altogether  imaginary.  The  fall 
of  the  gigantic  fabric  of  Roman  Sovereignty  presents 
the  most  stupendous  vicissitude  in  the  political  fortunes 
of  the  universe.  It  put  a final  period  to  that  mighty 
power,  which  had  for  seven  hundred  years  overshadowed 
the  Earth  with  its  universal  dominion ; and,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  fourteen  centuries  more,  the  growth,  the  rise, 
and  the  origin  of  all  the  existing  institutions  of  civilized 
Government  and  Society  remain  to  he  traced  up  to  the 
same  determinate  and  memorable  epoch.  The  extinc- 
tion nr  suppression  of  the  polity,  the  jurisprudence,  and 
the  manners  of  classical  antiquity  ; the  sudden  substi- 
tution of  new  laws  and  customs,  new  Orders  of  men, 
and  even  new  principles  and  feelings,  throughout  the 
mass  of  the  European  communities;  the  last  rude 
shock  which  overthrew  the  crumbling  edifice  of  the  old 
world’s  grandeur  and  glory  ; and  the  settlement  on  its 
ruins  of  the  Barbarian  nations,  which  the  lapse  of  suc- 
ceeding Ages  was  to  expand  and  consolidate  into  the 
enduring  monarchies  of  these  latter  times  ; all  identify 
the  appropriate  commencement  of  Modern  History, 
with  the  Fall  of  the  Western  Empire  of  the  Romans. 

Before  the  consummation  of  that  event,  we  have 
seen  that  the  hardy  Barbarians  of  the  North  had  already 
spread  their  victorious  swarms  over  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  the  Roman  world.  Every  movement  of  these 
hordes  was  the  migration  of  an  entire  people  with  their 
families,  their  most  valuable  effects,  and  all  the  appen- 
dages of  their  rude  association.  Wherever  they  pene- 
trated, they  successively  overthrew  and  subjected  either 
the  Imperial  forces,  or  the  less  powerful  Tribes  who  had 
preceded  them  in  the  march  of  conquest ; and,  fixing 
themselves  in  their  new  possessions,  they  converted 
them  into  the  permanent  settlements  of  their  nations, 
and  rivetted  their  strong  yoke  upon  the  servile  necks  of 
the  old  population. 

To  many  of  the  most  famous  races  of  these  Northern 
Barbarians,  the  faint  light  of  tradition,  and  the  more 
authentic  probabilities  of  Geographical  position  unite  in 


assigning  a common  source.  Whether  we  believe  the  Settlement 
obscure  legends  of  romance,  that  the  infancy  of  these  «f  the 
mighty  nations  was  cradled  in  the  dark  forests  of  B*rh#rian 
Scandinavia,*  or  admit  only  the  certain  evidence  of  . Xa>l0wv  _ 
their  contiguous  expansion  in  the  Age  of  Tacitus  over  *" 
the  Northern  shores  of  Germany,!  there  is  every  rea-  V 
son  to  conclude  that  the  numerous  Tribes  of  the  Goths  1 ' 
and  Vandals  all  sprang  from  one  great  stock.J  The 
principal  division  of  the  former  name  into  Ostrogoths 
and  Visigoths-Eastern  and  Western  Goths — equally 
muiks  their  original  relative  position,  and  describes  the 
track  of  their  subsequent  conquests:  but  the  main  host 
of  the  Vandals  was  a part  ouly  of  a numerous  race, 
of  whose  collateral  branches  two  chiefly  became  after- 
wards known,  by  the  monarchies  which  they  founded, 
under  their  appellations  of  Burgundians  and  Lombards. 

Of  all  those  fierce  Tribes  which  seized  on  the  various  jt  Van 
fragments  of  the  Western  Empire,  the  Vandals  were  dal*  in 
foremost  in  the  rapid  flight  of  migration  and  conquest.  Africa. 
After  forcing  their  way  in  a few  years  from  the  coasts 
of  the  Northern  Ocean  to  those  of  the  Atlantic  and  Me- 
diterranean, und  overrunning  the  extent  ot  the  Spanish 
Peninsula,  they  had  been  impelled  by  the  ottwatd  pres- 
sure of  the  Visigotliic  power  from  the  Pyrenees,  and 
invited  by  the  treason  of  a Roman  Governor,  to  cross 
over  into  Africa.  There,  subjugating  the  Imperial 
Provinces,  they  erected  a new  Kingdom,  and,  lrefbre 
the  middle  of  the  Vlh  century,  made  Carthage  a second 
time  the  Capital  of  an  independent  Stale.§  About  jj 
twenty  years  later,  the  Visigoths,  already  seated  in  the  vijpmh*  m 
beautiful  Provinces  of  South-Western  France,  had  Spain  and 
filled  the  vucant  traces  of  the  Vandals  without  deaert-  Aquhaiae. 
ing  their  former  possessions  ; and  they  thus  established 
the  power  and  extent  of  their  monarchy  on  both  sides 
of  the  Pyrenees,  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  und  the 
Loire,  to  the  maritime  limits  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula. ||  in.  The 
The  Ostrogoths,  on  the  other  hand,  gathering  from  the  Oair»foib« 
Danube,  overhung  the  Alps  like  a thunder-cloud,  which  lta7‘ 


* Joraandet,  Tie  Rebut  Getieia,  c.  4.  l'autus  Wamefridu*,  (l'uro 
not,)  Dt  Gttlti  I.anijtjbardii , lit*.  I.  e.  2. 

t Tacitus,  Amtalet,  lib.  il  c.  62.  So  also  the  later  authority  of 
Ptolemy,  In  Ettrop*  Tab.  4. 

t Procopius,  lie  Be/In  lrandat.  lib.  I.  e.  1. 

I Ibid.  hb.  i.  y. 

ft  Joraaodes.  De  Reb.  Get  c 43— 47. 
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wns  shortly  to  burst  upon  the  plain*  of  Italy  ;•  while 
that  Country  was  for  the  present  occupied  hy  the  hands 
of  Barbarian  mercenaries  of  various  Tribes  and  promis- 
cuous composition  which,  udder  Odoacer,  had  precipi- 
tated and  completed  the  ruin  of  the  Empire.  Of 
France,  besides  the  Southern  division  possessed  by  the 
Visigoths,  the  Burgundians  had  seized  a second  por- 
tion, and  settled  themselves  on  the  Saone  and  Rhone  in 
that  fine  tract  of  country  which,  after  them,  was  thence- 
forth to  acquire  its  distinctive  title  of  Burgundy. t 
Another,  and  destined  to  be  a yet  mure  celehratcd 
people, — the  Franks,  a German  Tribe,  or  confederacy  of 
Tribes,  long  seated  on  the  Rhine,  had  now  crossed  that 
river,  established  themselves  on  its  left  bank,  and  torn 
a third  fragment  from  the  dismembered  Roman  Pro- 
vince of  Gaul:?  of  which  the  remainder  for  a season 
longer  yet  acknowledged  the  phantom  of  the  Imperial 
Sovereignty.  Meanwhile,  the  great  expanse  of  Ger- 
many itself,  from  which  so  muny  streams  of  popula- 
tion had  poured  Westward  and  Southward,  was  still 
possessed  by  the  numerous  remains  of  its  native  Tribes. 
The  Alemunni,  the  Thuringii,  the  Ravarians.  and  other 
people,  occupied  its  Southern  moiety  ; and  the  Saxons, 
once  an  obscure  Gothic  race  from  the  mouth  and  the 
hanks  of  the  Elbe,§  had  overspread  the  whole  Northern 
portion,  or  at  least  extended  their  name  to  their  asso- 
ciation with  other  Tribes,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Rhine. j| 
The  situation  of  the  Saxons  had  originally  invited  them 
to  habits  of  maritime  enterprise  and  piracy ; and  the 
ferocity  and  success  of  their  expeditions  on  the  Ocean 
had  long  rendered  them  the  terror  and  scourge  of  the 
maritime  Roman  Provinces  of  Gaul  and  Britain. 
During  the  last  years  of  the  Empire,  while  their  conti- 
nental confederacy  was  still  spreading  itself  through  the 
interior  of  Northern  Germany,  invitation  or  accident 
prompted  some  of  the  associated  Saxons  from  the  sca- 
coasts  to  make  that  first  settlement  in  Britain,  which 
successive  fleets  and  swarms  of  their  countrymen  im- 
proved into  the  gradual  conquest  and  permanent  pos- 
session of  our  island. 

The  signal  and  universal  change  which  was  wrought 
throughout  Europe  in  the  organization  of  Society  by 
the  settlement  of  the  Barbarous  nations,  is  a more  im- 
portant subject  of  Historical  contemplation,  than  the 
mere  extent  and  division  of  their  territorial  establish- 
ments. The  Philosophical  business  and  the  utility  of 
History  consist  far  less  in  the  dry  narration  of  wars 
ami  conquests,  than  in  the  illustration  of  those  features 
of  social  policy,  which  have  in  different  ages  affected  the 
moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  mankind.  In  sur- 
veying the  novel  aspect  of  the  Monarchies  founded  by 
the  Barbarous  nations,  we  are  equally  struck  with  their 
total  unlikeness  to  all  the  societies  of  civilized  antiquity, 
and  with  their  generic  and  intimate  resemblance  to  each 
other.  This  remarkable  coincidence  in  their  manners, 
their  sentiments,  and  their  laws,  might  he  sufficient,  if 
other  evidence  were  wanting,  to  establish  the  presump- 
tion of  their  common  origin  it  also  facilitates  the 


• .lornandes,  Dr  Reb.  Get.  c.  55,  56. 
t Gregory  of  Tour*,  ( Hut.  / Vance  mm  J lib.  ii.  c.  32. 

I Id,  lib.  ii.  ante. 

$ Ptolemy,  vA*  *upr&. 

j'l  Sec  this  extension  ably  traced  by  Mr.  Turner,  Hut  ary  *f  the 
Snows*,  vol.  i.  book  ii.  c.  5- 

*1  Rohertoon,  (Hut.  of  CAar/et  I',  vol.  i.  note  G.j  in  hasline**  of 
judgment  or  indolence,  *eem*  >1  imposed  to  reject  with  some  ridicule 
the  idea  of  the  common  origin  of  the  Gothic  nations.  But  the 


attempt  to  embrace  the  Political  state  of  Europe,  irn-  Settlement 
mediately  after  the  subversion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  °f 
under  one  brief  and  general  view.  And  the  concentre- 
lion  of  the  picture  becomes  the  more  interesting,  when  t ~ 

we  are  enabled  to  trace  in  its  obscure  lineaments,  even 
through  the  remote  darkness  and  anarchy  of  Barbarism,  /jg* 
that  agreement  of  principles  and  institutions,  which 
suggested  a common  law  for  the  international  relations 
of  later  times,  and  has  produced  the  present  harmonious 
system  of  European  Government  and  Policy. 

The  primitive  character  and  condition  of  the  Barba-  Primitive 
riau  conquerors,  of  Europe  must  be  studied  in  the  living  character 
pages  of  Tacitus;*  and  the  wonderful  fidelity  of  the  oot^c 
delineation  is  clearly  attested,  and  may  be  closely  iden-  tioo». 
lifted,  ill  its  perfect  agreement  with  the  manners  and 
customs  w Inch,  at  the  distance  of  three  centuries,  still 
prevailed  umong  these  nations  when  they  emerged  from 
the  obscurity  of  their  native  forests.  The  same  cha- 
racteristics seem  to  have  pervaded  all  the  Tribes  of 
Gothic  or  Scythian  origin,  who  were  spread  over  that 
vast  region  extending  from  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine, 
as  fur  as  the  frozen  shores  of  Scandinavia,  and  beyond 
the  uttermost  limits  of  Eastern  Europe.  They  were 
animated  by  a common  impatience  of  control  and  re- 
straint, a fierce  love  of  war  and  rapine,  a restless 
necessity  of  excitement  and  change,  and  an  equal  re- 
pugnance, from  indolence  and  contempt,  for  the  peace- 
ful occupations  of  laborious  industry.  These,  perhaps, 
are  no  more  than  the  ordinary  features  of  savage  life, 
us  it  has  existed  in  all  Ages  and  climes  of  the  world. 

But  the  untutored  mind  of  the  great  Gothic  race  was 
further  distinguished  by  two  qualities,  which  have  not 
equally  been  found  to  attend  the  same  stage  of  uncivi- 
lized Society.  These  were  a noble  spirit  of  independ- 
ence in  each  man,  and  an  universal  respect  and  consi- 
deration for  the  weaker  sex.f  It  might  be  either  the 
cause  or  the  effect  of  the  veneration  in  which  they  were 


afEnihd  of  language,  religion,  manners,  and  phywal  constitution, 
as  well  as  the  agreement  of  tradition,  are  nit  opposed  to  his  arbitrary 
conclusion.  Mr.  Turner  (Anglo-Saxon*,  vol.  i.)  has  in  bis  Introduc- 
tory chapter*,  and  especially  at  p.  106—1 10,  traced  the  common 
and  Scythian  origin  of  the  German  or  Gothic  nations  with  equal  in- 
genuity sod  caution,  erudition  and  judgment. 

* De  Martha*  German,  c.  i — xlvi. 

+ An  elegant  and  Philosophic*!  writer  hat*  contented  himself  with 
observing  of  the  iiwtitntwns  of  the  Barbarians  in  tbnir  native  forests, 
that  they  were  **  such  m travellers  have  found  among  nations  in  tho 
same  stage  of  manners  throughout  the  world."  (Ilall&m,  Firm  of 
the  Middle  Aye*,  vol.  i.  p.  |43.)  But  bis  *cut*  spirit  of  research 
would  entitle  him  to  decide,  and  must  oblige  him  to  admit,  that,  in 
no  other  portion  or  Age  of  the  world,  has  any  trait  of  manners  been 
discovered  among  savage  nations  at  all  analogous  to  the  respect  and 
manly  consideration  in  which  the  Gothic  nations  held  their  women. 
Kobertaon,  (mbt  mprb  j to  maintain  his  denial  of  a common  origin 
to  those  ns i ions,  baa  laboured  to  prove  that  similarity  of  political 
condition  sufficiently  accounts  for  identity  of  social  characteristics  ; 
and  he  has  accordingly  instituted  a parallel  between  the  Gothic  Tribes 
and  North  American  Indians.  But,  with  respect  to  tbe  greatest  dis- 
tinction, of  the  state  of  Woman,  which  be  prudently  pastes  over  in 
silence,  this  comparison  is  peculiarly  infelicitous  for  the  support  of 
his  theory.  Tbe  North  American  squaw  is  the  slave  of  a brutal 
tyrant ; and  hers  is  bo  more  than  the  ordinary  lot  of  Woman  in  savage 
life,  from  which,  indeed,  she  has  not  always  been  emancipated  in 
more  advanced  stages  of  Society.  iVe  justly  bold  the  respectful 
treatment  of  Woman  to  be  in  itself  the  lest  of  civilization : but  tbe 
homage  of  our  Gothic  ancestors  to  the  weaker  ki  had  no  precedent 
among  the  most  polished  people  of  antiquity;  and  the  devoted  reoti- 
meat  of  these  rude  Barlwruns  might  here  put  to  shame  the  boasted 
refinement  of  Greece  and  Rome.  From  the  Gothic  spirit  oioim,  and 
not  the  classical,  do  we  derive  that  deference  for  tbe  softer  sex — tbe 
source  of  ell  social  elegance— which  so  remarkably  distinguishes 
modem  from  ancient  manners. 
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diliun  of 
Kurupe. 


But  not  im- 
mediately. 


History,  held,  that  the  Gothic  women  were  chaste  and  liigh- 
' minded  : but,  to  the  biuided  influence  of  these  unusual 
a.  u.  traits  of  savage  life  in  both  sexes,  may  at  least  with 

476.  safety  he  ascribed  much  of  the  peculiar  character,  which 

the  Northern  nations  exhibited  in  their  new  settlements. 
It* influence  Conscious  superiority  of  valour  und  a thirst  for 
warlike  glory  had  made  them  an  Order  of  irresistible 
conquerors : the  pride  of  individual  independence  ren- 
dered them  nations  of  freemen.  A sentiment  of  per- 
sonal dignity  begot  the  principle  of  personal  honour 
and  faithfulness ; and  tile  estimation  which  Woman  pre- 
served in  their  societies  gradually,  as  the  Arts  of  luxury 
and  elegance  began  to  be  cultivated,  moulded  their 
fierce  manners  into  the  softer  forms  of  assiduous  gullan- 
tfltimatrly  try.  Such  were  the  germs  of  those  later  institutions, 
beneficial,  which  we  shall  hereafter  observe,  producing  the  vigor- 
ous and  graceful  shoots  of  modern  civilization  and 
freedom  : of  the  Feudal  compact  which,  though  in  the 
midst  of  disorder  and  rapine,  inculcated,  as  far  as  it 
extended,  the  reciprocal  claims  of  protection  and  fide- 
lity, of  prescriptive  right  and  honourable  obligation : 
of  the  loftier  spirit  of  chivalry,  with  its  beautiful  code 
of  social  duties  and  courtesies,  which,  when  refined 
by  the  generous  pursuits  of  Literature,  and  chastened 
by  the  higher  morality  of  the  Gospel,  has  engendered 
all  that  is  humane  and  delightful  in  the  polished  inter- 
course of  modem  life. 

But  we  should  greatly  err  in  our  estimate  of  the  state 
of  Europe  during  many  centuries  after  the  settlement 
of  the  Barbarian  nations,  if  we  imagined  that  they  were 
times  either  of  virtue  or  happiness.  It  is  necessary  to 
guard  against  the  mistake  of  confounding  the  attendant 
and  the  ultimate  consequences  of  that  great  moral  con- 
vulsion, which  swept  away  the  landmarks  of  ancient 
civilization,  and  inundated  the  Earth  with  a new  deluge 
of  Barbarism.  The  immediate  circumstances  of  military 
conquest  are  little  favourable  to  the  course  of  human 
improvement  In  the  insolence  of  success,  the  fierce 
’mPu*9es  a ru^e  an<l  warlike  race  were  indulged 
U*rk°Agw.  ^hout  restraint,  and  generated  with  appalling  inten- 
sity. Violence  and  spoliation,  oppression  and  injustice, 
were  the  natural  passions  of  Barharians,  who  recog- 
nised, in  practice  at  least  no  other  law  than  force,  and 
no  rights  except  those  of  the  bravest  and  strongest 
But  these  savage  vices  were  frightfully  multiplied  and 
deepened  in  atrocity  by  the  new  incentives  to  Evil  which 
property  engendered,  and  the  rapacious  cravings  which 
grew  with  increasing  wants.  The  ignorant  Barbarian 
of  the  Northern  forests  was  single-minded  in  his  fero- 
city: his  descendant  the  Prince  or  the  Noble  of  the 
Dark  Ages,  with  scarcely  more  mental  illumination,  was 
often  perfidious  and  cruel,  as  well  as  bold  and  tyran- 
nical, in  the  perpetration  of  wrong : insatiable,  re- 
vengeful, and  remorseless,  in  the  struggle  of  avarice, 
of  hate,  or  of  ambition.  In  pursuing  the  annals  of 
the  first  six  centuries  which  followed  the  settlement  of 
the  Northern  nations,  we  are  presented  only  with  an 
unrelieved  and  revolting  picture  of  public  wickedness, 
and  shocked  by  the  union  of  gavage  and  licentious 
manners.  In  the  long  and  gloomy  waste  of  these  six 
hundred  years,  there  is  scarcely  a single  spot  on  which 
the  mind  can  repose  with  interest  or  satisfaction  ; and 
to  every  part  we  may  almost  equally  extend  the  repro- 
bation which  a great  authority  has  applied  to  a single 
Age  of  it : that  it  would  be  difficult  within  the  same 
Historical  space  to  find  more  vice  and  less  virtue.4 

* Gibbon,  iJto Un*  and  Fail,  4'c.  vol.  ri.  p.  340. 


Anarchy 


If  we  were  not  to  direct  our  views  beyond  the  condi- 
tion of  Europe  during  this  dismal  epoch  of  violence 
and  wretchedness,  humanity  might,  perhaps,  seem  to 
have  gained  little  by  the  destruction  of  the  Roman 
despotism.  But  the  seeds  of  improvement  in  the  Bar- 
barian commuuities  were  abundant,  though  long  smo- 
thered and  latent:  the  turpitude  of  the  system  which 
they  overthrew  had  become  incurable.  The  Northern 
nutions,  amidst  their  disorders,  were  at  least  free,  hardy, 
and  brave ; in  the  race  of  degenerate  and  pusillani- 
mous slaves  who  still  presumed  to  arrogate  the  Roman 
name  in  the  Capitals  and  the  Provinces  of  the  Empire, 
every  spark  of  manly  courage  and  intellectual  force  had 
long  been  totally  extinguished.  The  pillaged  wealth 
and  the  contagious  luxury  of  the  East  had  originully 
debauched  the  simplicity  of  Roman  manners  and 
sapped  the  vitals  of  the  mighty  Republic ; and  alter 
the  Inst  image  of  liberty  and  political  virtue  had  pe- 
rished, the  Empire  had  gradually  swollen  into  one  huge 
confluent  mass  of  voluptuousness  and  depravity.  An 
abject  and  lethargic  submission  to  an  universal  tyranny 
everywhere  extended  the  influence  of  the  same  effemi- 
nate vices.  Under  the  degrading  despotism  of  the 
Ctcsars,  the  Roman  World  had  sunk  into  such  a state 
of  utter  and  hopeless  sloth  and  corruption,  that  nothing 
less  than  the  total  dissolution  of  the  existing  elements 
of  society  could  have  rekindled  the  moral  vitality,  and 
reanimated  the  mental  powers  of  m .nkiud. 

The  vigour  of  the  Barbarian  character  and  institu- 
tions infused  this  fresh  and  more  healthful  spirit  into  a 
diseased  and  sluggish  body.  With  their  new  feelings 
and  habits,  the  Northern  conquerors  doubtless  intro- 
duced their  own  strong  passions  and  violeut  crimes; 
but  the  impetuous  tendency  to  vicious  excesses  was 
mingled  with  better  capacities  for  generous  sentiment 
and  virtuous  action  ; and  the  furious  collision  of  savage 
energies  evolved  the  highest  faculties  of  our  nature. 
The  long  and  painful  transition  from  Biu-burism  to  re- 
finement convulsed  the  aspect  of  Europe  for  many  Ages ; 
but  when  the  struggling  rays  of  knowledge  began  at 
length  to  pierce  through  the  thick  clouds  and  darkness 
which  had  shrouded  the  Earth,  and  the  pure  light  of 
Religious  reformation  afterwards  broke  over  the  trou- 
bled scene,  its  tempestuous  agitations  readily  subsided 
into  the  fair  forms  of  civilization  and  order. 

The  rude  Political  institutions  which  the  Northern 
conquerors  introduced  in  their  new  seats  were,  like 
their  generic  manners  and  qualities,  the  natural  products 
of  their  primitive  condition.  The  Kings  whom,  by  a 
mixture  of  hereditary  and  elective  preference,  it  had 
been  the  custom  of  the  German  or  Gothic  Tribes  intake 
out  of  particular  families,  were  the  leaders  of  their 
armies,  and  became  the  Sovereigns  of  their  new  mo- 
narchies. But  the  authority  of  the  Kings  was  so  ex- 
tremely limited  that  they  were  no  more  than  the  Chief- 
tains of  voluntary  associations  of  freemen.  Every 
army  or  nation  (and  the  term  was  here  synonymous) 
was  a military  democracy,  whose  choice  placed  the 
General  or  Prince  at  its  head,  and  whose  assembled 
and  deliberate  voice,  whether  in  the  camp  or  the  settle- 
ment, was  equally  required  for  the  sanction  of  all 
measures  of  importance.  Other  Chief;*  there  were  of 
subordinate  rank  to  the  King,  both  for  the  guidance  of 
the  Tribe  in  war,  and  for  the  exercise  of  the  judicial 
functions,  if  such  they  might  he  called,  among  the 
turbulent  and  uncontrollable  community.* 

' Tacit u«,  win  rw/irii. 
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If i«.tory.  But  these  individuals  owed  their  preference  entirely 
v— to  their  reputation  for  superior  worth  in  valour  and 
a.  o.  activity,  wisdom  and  skill.  As  it  rested  with  ever)' 
476.  freeman  to  choose  whether  he  would  dwell  or  march 

Uquality  with  his  Tribe  at  all,  so  every  freeman  who  engaged 

ami  • himself  of  his  own  pood  accord  in  a warlike  enteqjrise, 
JJJJffwa,  w«*  equally  at  liberty  to  attach  himself  to  whichever 
Chieftain  he  would.  The  rank  of  each  leader  was 
therefore  determined  only  by  the  estimation  which  he 
had  won  in  his  Tribe,  und  the  number  of  his  brother 
freemen  who  were  converted  by  their  respect  for  him 
into  his  followers.  He  was  less  their  Chief  than  their 
chosen  of  companions  : they  were  not  so  much  his  mere 
soldiers,  or  dependents,  ns  his  self-appointed  associates 
in  the  forest  and  the  Held,  his  emulous  comrades  in  the 
battle  and  the  chase,  ami  his  devoted  guard  and  pro- 
tection in  every  peril.  It  was  their  pride  to  share  the 
renown  of  a distinguished  warrior:  Ait  to  be  surrounded 
by  a band  of  the  most  gallant  and  fiery  youth  of  the 
Tribe.  The  hope  of  conquest  and  plunder  made  the 
relation  one  of  ambition  and  cupidity:  but  it  was 
equally  on  both  sides  the  result  of  free  choice;  and  the 
interchange  of  faithful  services  and  lavish  generosity 
converted  it  into  a mutual  obligation  of  attachment  aud 
gratitude.* 

Division  of  When  the  Barbarians  settled  themselves  in  the  con- 
the  cuo*  quered  Provinces  of  the  Empire,  the  polity  of  their  new 
qi'erod  Kingdoms  reflected  the  image  of  their  Camps.  The  lands 
aT"  *’  of  which  they  dispossessed  the  ancient  population  were 
everywhere  parcelled  out  among  the  King,  the  Chiefs, 
and  the  warriors  of  each  army.  The  degree  of  this 
spoliation  varied  in  the  practice  of  the  different  nations ; 
but  the  same  principle  of  forcible  acquisition  was 
adopted  by  all.  In  Italy,  the  followers  of  Odoacer,  and 
after  them  the  Ostrogoths,  were  contented  with  a third 
part  of  all  the  lands,  and  left  the  remainder  to  the  Homan 
population  :t  at  a later  period  the  Lombards,  when  they 
overthrew  the  Ostrogothic  Monarchy,  abstained  from 
seizing  the  soil,  but  equally  extorted  a third  pail  of  its 
produce  from  the  servile  cultivators. J In  Spain  and 
France,  the  Visigoths  and  Burgundians  took  tiro  thirds 
of  the  subject  lands  ;§  and  the  Franks  made  an  uncer- 
tain,  and,  perhaps,  a more  arbitrary  division,  by  general 
agreement,  or  individual  violence.!)  In  Britain,  the 
Saxons,  a yet  more  savage  and  ruthless  nation  of  the 
race,  seized  the  whole  country ; and,  in  the  progress  of 
their  conquests,  either  extirpated  the  Keltic  population, 
or,  more  probably,  fixed  them  in  permanent  bondugc  to 
the  aofl.tf 

Inequality  The  scale  by  which  the  distribution  of  the  conquered 
iribud  *l#*  lan<k  was  regulated  among  the  Barbarians,  has  escaped 
ever)-  effort  of  modem  research  : but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  unequal.  The  Sovereign  had  natu- 
rally by  far  the  lurgest  shun.*  in  the  division ; and  his 
demesnes  were  the  source  from  which,  in  later  Ages, 
the  Royal  bounty  flowed  to  Provincial  Governors,  and 


* Tacitus,  uhi  mprU.  Ammianas  Mareellmu*,  Hitt.  lib.  xkju. 

f Procopius,  D*  Brito  Gothic#,  ]tb.  i.  c.  1. 

I Paulin  W&rnefrnJuK,  ZJr  Gcrtit  /.a*got>.  lib.  ii.  c.  31. 

§ The  indual ry  of  Gibbon  (toL  ri.  p.  354)  has  collected  lb* 
scattered  proofs  of  this  division  from  the  Burgundian  and  Viaifothic 
code*. 

|)  The  decree  and  mode  of  the  spoliation  are  here  unknown  and 
disputed  : the  general  fact  certain.  Gibbon,  mbi  n prh. 

% See  Ihs  conclusion*  of  Mr.  Turner  a*ain*t  the  extirpation  of  the 
British  rue,  vd.  i.  p.  311  : — which,  however,  only 

echo  those  ot  Gibbon,  (vol.  vi.  p.  395— 8.)  without  the  production  of 
the  some  evidence. 


to  various  favoured  subjects,  in  the  shape  of  beneficth  Settlement 
or  gifts  of  lands, — the  origin  of  the  Feudal  fiefs.*  The 
Chieftains  also,  according  to  the  rank  and  estimation  j^tl0I^_l* 
which  they  had  obtained  among  their  Tribes,  acquired 
a commensurate  proportion  of  the  territorial  spoil ; but  A D 
every  freeman  and  warrior  received  ut  least  some  share.  475 
All  these  lands  were  originally  held  without  any  other 
condition  than  the  tacit  obligation  of  the  owner  to  ap- 
pear in  arms  for  the  public  defence  ; and  the  nature  of 
their  acquisition  and  tenure  became  afterwards  contra- 
distinguished from  the  benefices  of  feudal  creation  by 
the  term  of  alodial,  or  obtained  by  lot.f  With  the 
duty  of  military  service  to  the  community,  the  inde- 
pendent alodialist  retained  his  place  in  its  Constitution 
and  his  voice  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  nation ; 
and  thus  the  rugged  features  of  a free  and  warlike 
Democracy  were  still  presented  under  the  settled  form 
of  Monarchical  Government. 

This  bold  aspect  of  Barbarian  liberty,  however,  was  Political 
gradually  modified  in  character,  and  affected  in  dura-  to 

tion,  by  the  particular  fortunes  of  each  State.  In  the 
Royal  line,  the  Crown  became  more  decidedly  here-  led. 
dilary,  and  its  powers  were  extended  and  habitually  Increased 
recognised.  The  Provincial  Governors  of  Royal  ap-  G* 
point  men  t, — the  Dukes  and  their  subordinates,  the 
Counts,  whose  orierinn!  duties  were  only  to  administer  cncy. 
justice  in  their  districts,  and  to  lead  the  free  proprietors 
on  occasion  into  the  field,  began  to  acquire  the  personal 
and  even  the  hereditary  influence  of  a noble  aristocracy. 

To  a people,  no  longer  collected  in  migratory  camps,  Depre*«»n 
but  dispersed  in  their  fixed  settlements  over  the  surface  ot  the  mw 
of  a subject  Country,  it  was  found  an  impracticable  ^ ft**®®*'- 
effort,  or  intolerable  burthen,  to  attend  the  national 
assemblies;  and  with  the  disuse  of  the  duty,  was  natu- 
rally lost  the  enjoyment  of  its  privileges.  The  assem- 
blies were  frequented  by,  and  in  time  composed  only  of, 
the  chief  proprietors,  the  Provincial  Governors,  and  the 
great  functionaries  of  the  nation.  The  mass  of  free- 
men, or  lesser  alodialisls,  by  degrees  lost  their  estima- 
tion, their  importance,  and  some  of  their  rights  in  the 
community.  But  the  spirit  of  liberty,  nevertheless,  Trwsitina 
was  not  extinguished  in  the  State.  It  only  passed  away  °* 
for  a time,  among  the  Dukes,  the  Counts,  and  the  pos- 
sessors  of  great  estates,  to  reappear  in  a more  general  form> 
form.  From  them  it  slowly  returned  its  diffusion 
throughout  that  great  landed  aristocracy,  which,  with 
its  chain  of  descending  ranks  and  reciprocal  obliga- 
tions, ut  length  completed  the  bonds  of  the  Feudal  rela- 
tion. But  it  was  not  until  the  distance  of  four  or  five 
centuries  from  the  settlement  of  the  Barbarian  King- 
doms. that  this  revolution  was  principally  accomplished. 

It  had  its  remote  causes  in  the  original  inequality  of 
the  division  of  lands  at  the  subversion  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  but  not  its  immediate  birth  in  that  event ; and 
the  rise  and  growth  of  the  Feudal  System  will,  more 
properly,  demand  our  attention  at  t later  stage  in  the 
great  epoch  before  us. 

The  similar  forms  of  manners  and  policy  which  are  Laws  of  tSa 
observable  in  the  Gothic  nations,  were  naturally  re-  Barbarian*, 
peat ei  1 in  their  jurisprudence  ; and  the  same  features, 
for  the  most  part,  pervade  all  the  Barbarian  codes. 

These,  which  were  reduced  to  writing,  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  Letters  among  the  conquerors,  at  various  periods 
after  the  settlement  of  the  new  Kingdoms,  did  little 

• Du  Cange.  Gittutrimwt,  ad  wv.  Benrfictvm  and  Frudum.  See  also 
latter  word  in  Spp| man's  Ghnary. 

f Du  Cange,  r.  AMit. 
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more,  it  may  be  concluded,  than  embody  the  oral  tra- 
ditions and  practice  of  their  customary  Law.  The 
Ripuary  and  Salic  codes,  by  which  the  Franks  were 
governed,  seem  to  have  been  the  earliest  that  were 
either  distinctly  originated  or  formally  promulgated.  The 
completion  of  the  Visigothic  and  Burgundian  laws  was 
the  work,  and  bears  the  impress,  of  a rather  later 
period  ;*  and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  Vllth 
century  that  those  of  the  Lombards  in  their  Italian 
Kingdom,  which  have  been  esteemed  the  least  imperfect 
of  all  the  Barbarian  codes,  were  solemnly  ratified  by 
the  consent  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  People,  and  re- 
corded in  Teutonic  Latin.f  The  Ostrogoths  in  Italy 
had  previously  shown  more  desire  to  embrace  the  rules 
of  the  Roman  legislation,  than  to  consolidate  their  own 
institutions : but  the  German  codes  of  the  Alemanni, 
the  Bavarians,  the  Thuringians,  and  the  Saxons, 
breathe  the  native  spirit  of  the  Burbarian  communi- 
ties;! and  the  jurisprudence  which  the  latter  people 
established  at  a subsequent  period,  and  in  a great  de- 
gree perpetuated  in  our  island,  is  clearly  deduciblefrom 
the  same  source.§ 

An  analysis  of  these  various  but  similar  Barbarian 
codes  is  denied  by  our  limits,  and  would  be  foreign  to 
our  purpose  ; but  n brief  notice  of  their  leading  and 
common  characteristics  may  sufficiently  illustrate  the 
condition  of  Society  under  their  influence.  Their  most 
remarkable  feature  is  the  principle  of  pecuniary  com- 
pensation for  crimes,  which  extends  almost  universally 
throughout  them.  In  Ages  when  violence  and  injustice 
were  regarded  less  as  offences  against  the  peace  of  the 
community  than  as  individual  wrongs,  and  when  re- 
venge for  injuries  was  exercised  as  a personal  and 
exclusive  right,  this  principle  of  compensation  marks 
the  first  persuasive  effort  of  the  legislator  to  mitigate 
the  ferocity  of  passions,  which  he  wanted  the  power  to 
control.  In  the  cupidity  which  was  nourished  by  the 
new  distinctions  of  wealth,  the  Barbarian  was  induced 
to  estimate  even  the  price  of  blood ; and  when  this 
commutation  for  sanguinary  vengeance  was  once  recog- 
nised, the  graduated  fine  of  atonement  for  the  life  of  a 
relative,  for  a wound,  a blow,  or  even  an  opprobrious 
word,  was  readily  established  : measured  with  the  same 
scrupulous  diligence,  and  accepted  with  the  same 
facility.  By  the  Salic,  the  Lombard,  the  Sayon,  and 
other  Teutonic  Law.  the  tetrtgild  was  in  general  regu- 
lated by  the  rank  of  the  murdered  person,  and  always 
payable  to  his  family. ||  Among  the  Franks,  the  life  of 
an  Antrustion,  or  nobleman,  was  valued  at  600  pieces 
of  gold,  and  that  of  a Barbarian  freeman  at  200  ; while 
the  ignominious  existence  of  an  ordinary  Roman  or 
Gaul  was  rated  in  the  descending  scale  at  the  lowest 
worth  of  50  pieces.  The  life  of  every  Lombard  freeman 
seems  to  have  been  protected  by  the  geueral  fine  of  900 


* See  ih«*«  t*veral  code*  in  ibe  fourth  volume  c-f  the  Benedictine 
Collection,  Reeueil  df*  Hiiturien*  df*  O'au/rt  el  de  la  France. 

f Thu  code  i«  printed  in  the  fim  volume  of  Muratori's  great  col- 
lection, Scnptorrt  Rerum  Ita/tcarum. 

* For  tbcae  German  code*  the  reader  i*  referred  to  the  collection 
of  Lindeobroeiut,  Codex  Legitm  Amtig.  foL 

§ A learned  writer  conclude*  that,  of  the  earliest  legislation  of  the 
Saaont  on  the  Continent  and  in  Eogland,  very  little  can  be  ascertained 
on  authority  sufficiently  ancient.  Turner,  A*glo~Sajtmt,  rol.  i.  p 526. 
But  see  the  first  volume  of  the  collection  of  Leiboiti,  Scriptortt  Her. 
JBrumnpiemttuMy  which  Mr,  Turner  has  not  noticed. 

|]  Lege*  Saltcet,  c.  43 — 58.  (in  vol.  iv.  of  the  Benedictine  Rerun/ 
iiet  Hflonnu,  tfc)  Lege*  {Langob.)  JRotharu,  (a/mi  Muralori,) 
p.  1 — 1 69.  Lege*  Aaglo^Saromcet , c.  43—  1 1 0.  {apm d W ilkrns,  folio, 


pieces  of  gold  ; but  the  weregild  of  the  classes  of  our  Setilcmmi 
free  Saxon  population  varied  from  12  to  200  solid  i.  of 
The  life  of  the  King  rose  in  value  to  six  limes  the  Nation*0 
higher  sum  ; but  that  of  a native  Briton  or  Welchman,  v i J—  * 
even  if  free,  was  prized  but  at  twenty  shillings.*  Tlie  A D 
Burgundians  and  Visigoths,  indeed,  who  by  the  priority 
of  their  settlements  in  the  Empire,  had  somewhat  the 
advance  of  the  other  Northern  nations  in  civilization, 
visited  the  crime  of  murder  with  death  ;t  and  their  ex- 
ample was  successively  imitated  by  the  other  continental 
people,  until,  before  the  end  of  the  Vlllth  century,  the 
capital  punishment  of  homicide  had  been  universally 
introduced  among  them. 

But  the  compensation  by  fine  for  all  lesser  crimes  had  And  for 
been  equally  preserved  in  the  Burgundian  and  Viai-  ,^?*er 
gothic,  as  in  the  other  Barbaric  codes  ; and,  in  all,  the  0 
nice  regulation  of  the  scale  is  worthy  of  remark,  as 
proving  how  universally  the  right  of  private  satisfaction 
for  injuries  was  recognised,  and  how  carefully  the  per- 
sons and  property  of  individuals  were  protected.  In 
any  of  these  Constitutions  we  must  not,  indeed,  look  for 
express  acknowledgments  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  of 
the  prerogatives  of  the  aristocracy,  or  of  the  limits 
imposed  on  the  regal  and  executive  authority.  All 
these  existed  independently  of  the  laws : but  the  cir- 
cumstance which  characterized  nations  of  uncivilized 
freemen  was  the  regulation  of  punishments  for  each 
offence  with  a precision  that  might  appear  ludicrous  in 
our  eyes,  if  we  could  forget  that,  in  a rude  and  turbu- 
lent Age,  it  formed  the  only  security  of  individuals 
against  arbitrary  inflictions. 

The  modes  of  judicial  trial — if  it  deserves  the  name  Mode*  of  jn. 
— which  were  sanctioned  by  all  the  Gothic  codes,  uft'ord  u,itt* 
a more  strange  and  unfavourable  picture  of  manners ; 
and  exhibit  the  union  of  Baibarian  simplicity,  supersti- 
tion, and  ferocity.  These  were  the  various  expedients 
of  purgation  by  oath,  and  of  the  “Judgments  of  God," 
or  ordeol  by  fire  and  water  and  by  single  combat.  In 
the  first  instance,  the  accused  party  was  allowed  lo  jus-  By  compur 
tify  his  innocence  by  the  oaths  of  a certain  number  of  F*doa 
friendly  witnesses,  or  compurgators,  who  solemnly  de- 
clared their  belief  that  he  was  not  guilty.  It  was 
probably  the  gross  and  manifest  perjury  incited  and 
produced  by  this  custom,  which  prompted  the  legislator 
to  supply  the  defects  of  human  testimony  by  the  ordeal 
of  fire  and  water.  J This  was  founded  on  the  belief  Judgment* 
that  the  justice  of  Heaven  would  interpose  to  protect  of  God.— 
the  innocent  or  discover  the  guilty  : upon  the  fanciful 
absurdity  that  fire  would  not  burn  the  one,  nor  the  pure 
element  of  water  suffer  the  other  to  sink  into  its  bosom. § walfr 
In  the  latter  case,  the  accused  was  thrown  into  the 
water,  and  was  innocent  if  he  sank,  guilty  if  he  floated. 

The  modes  of  the  fiery  ordeal  which  were  most  in  use 
consisted  in  handling  a hot  mass  of  iron,  or  plunging 
the  arm  into  boiling  water.  If  the  limb  healed  without 
surgical  assistance  in  three  days,  the  accused  wa*  ac- 
quitted : if  not,  he  suffered  the  penalty  of  his  offence. 

That  the  test  was  faithful,  credulity  itself  may  now 
refuse  to  believe:  that  many  persons  established  the 
opinion  of  their  innocence  by  its  means,  numerous  re- 
cords of  the  times  will  not  permit  us  to  doubt;  but  in 
any  case  n is  impossible  to  determine  the  measure  of 

• Eeedrm.  Ibid. 

■f  Lege*  Uurgund.  tit.  ii.  Lege*  Jf'wgoib  lib.  ri.  til.  v. both  in 
tbe  Benedictine  Collection, 

J Gibbon,  vol.  vi.  p,  351. 

t Ibid. 
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H jtffry.  fraud  or  of  accident  which  may  have  contributed  to  the 
— * result.* 

k.  d.  The  ordeal  by  fire  and  water  appears  to  have  been 
176.  employed  only  for  the  determination  of  felonious  guilt: 
Bv  tingle  the  judgment  of  God  by  single  and  mortal  combat, 
combat.  which  grudually  superseded  it,  was  challenged  indiffer- 
ently in  all  ordinary  claims  of  property  and  civil  litiga- 
tion, as  well  as  in  criminal  trials.  The  wager  of  battle 
was  congenial  to  the  fierce  sentiment  of  a warlike  race, 
who  could  not  believe  that  a brave  man  deserved  to 
suffer,  or  that  a coward  deserved  to  live.f  This  absurd 
and  cruel  appeal  from  doubtful  right  to  superior  prowess 
and  strength,  which  oppressed  the  weak,  who  most 
needed  protec  tion,  and  favoured  the  brutal  insolence 
and  triumph  of  force,  was  long  the  stain  and  reproach 
of  the  Gothic  communities.  It  little  mended  the  evil 
that  the  peaceful  and  the  feeble — ecclesiastics,  women, 
and  aged  and  infirm  persons — were  permitted  to  intrust 
the  sufety  of  their  lives,  or  the  assertion  of  their  rights, 
to  the  uncertain  superiority  or  questionable  faith  of  a 
friendly,  or  more  frequently  a mercenary,  champion. 
The  sanctuary  of  justice  was,  at  best,  wantonly  defiled 
with  blood  ; and  human  life  must  have  lieen  perpetually 
sacrificed  in  the  unsuccessful  cause  of  innocence  and 
right  The  enlightened  Barbarian  who,  in  the  VII I th 
century,  acknowledged  and  condemned  the  impious 
ubuse  of  the  judgment  of  God, l was  still  compelled  to 
concede  its  pructice  to  the  sanguinary  prejudices  of  his 
people  and  his  times;  and  the  reign  of  judicial  violence, 
which  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  the  Lombard  Prince 
could  not  arrest,  nor  the  uniform  censures  of  the  Church 
discourage,  continued  more  or  less  throughout  the 
middle  Ages  to  deform  the  jurisprudence  of  Europe.§ 
State  of  the  In  a review  of  the  Barbarian  polity,  the  condition  to 
* "iii *7 n reduced  the  Roman  Provincials,  or  native  in- 

habitants  of  the  conquered  Couutries,  who  formed  so 
iToiindals.  large  a portion  of  the  European  population,  naturally 
deserves  our  attention.  On  this  subject,  the  inequality 
of  the  were  gild,  or  com|H>sition  for  homicide,  ntfbrds 
some  remarkable  evident*.  By  the  laws  of  the  Franks 
and  Saxons,  we  have  seen  that  the  life  of  a Roman  or 
native  was  avowedly  rated  at  a far  less  price  than  that  of 
a Barbarian ; and  the  codes  of  the  Lombards  and 
Burgundians  also  prescribed  the  distinction  of  races 
between  the  conquerors  und  the  conquered.  The  more 
liberal  institutions  of  the  Visigothic  Monarchy  of  Spain 
alone  laboured  to  unite  both  people  under  the  same 
legislative  Government.  But,  with  perhaps  some  ex- 
ception in  this  instance,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
all  the  Countries  which  were  subjugated  by  the  Barba- 
rians, they  had  condemned  at  least  a portion  of  the 
rural  inhabitants  to  a state  of  servitude,  that  wus  only 
more  or  less  modified  by  the  accidents  of  conquest. 
Under  the  Franks,  one  class  of  the  Gaulish  population 

• Compare,  on  this  runout  subject,  so  far  ns  rrpardi  the  practice 
of  «iur  Saxon  ancestors,  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Turner  ( An.j  '</-  .V-Lrnwt, 
tol.  iii.  p.  .V*S — ft)  and  of  I>r.  I.ingard.  ( Htntory  of  England,  vol.  i. 
p.  495)  The  Protestant  Historian  inftenioinly  exp-i***  the  facility 
and  temptation  of  fraud  oa  the  pari  of  the  dairy,  to  wliose discretion 
the  process  ua*  committed.  'Hie  Roman  Catholic  Historian  re- 
fuse* the  conclusion,  with  a pmtiiivcnest  that  would  scarcely  lease 
any  other  inference  than  that  of  a miraculous  interposition. 

f Gibbon,  hM  ittprA. 

♦ l.uilprand  / rye*  l.nngob.  mMnmlori,  Tol.il.  p.  6j. 

$ The  best  philosophical  commentary  on  the  laws  of  the  Barba, 
nans  will  be  found  in  MonU^quteu,  /V  r Etprit  dtt  l jut,  lib.  xviii. 
— xxxi.  ; awl  the  analysis  baa  been  admirably  mimed  and  con- 
densed by  Gibbon,  ch.  xxxviii.  p—from  which  many  of  the  remarks  iu 
the  text  lias*  been  borrowed. 


certainly  retained  lands  of  their  own,  exempt  from  tri-  Settlement 
bute,  and  enjoyed  freedom  and  consideration,  inferior  °*fh? 
only  in  degree  to  that  of  the  conquerors.  • But  another,  j^?*"** 
and  probably  the  larger  proportion  of  the  natives,  were  . 

reduced  to  cultivate  for  their  Barbarian  masters  the  A n 
estates  which  the  latter  had  seized  ; and  these  Roman 
tributaries  as  they  were  culled,  seem  to  have  been  por  u,e  ’ 
forced  into  a situation  little  better  than  that  of  absolute  most  pari 
bondage  to  the  soil.  In  Britain,  as  we  have  observed,  op*«i  •«» 
the  Saxons  subjected  the  remains  of  the  Keltic  race 
in  general  to  the  lowest  condition  of  predial  and  do* 
mestic  servitude ; and  in  Italy  the  whole  agricultural 
population  were  almost  equally  the  slaves  of  the  Loin- 
hard  freemen  ; since  they  were  originally  divided  among 
the  Barbarians  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  land, 
and  compelled  to  pay  a third  purl  of  its  produce  to  their 
foreign  masters. 

Tlie  cruel  and  degrading  institution  of  personal  ser-  Personal 
vi tude  was  not  introduced  by  the  Bnrhurians ; it  had 
prevailed  from  all  antiquity,  and  was  universally  in 
existence  in  the  Roman  World.  Rut  the  Northern 
conquerors  had  certainly  multiplied  the  numher  of  un- 
happy persons  in  that  condition  ; for,  like  the  other 
ancient  nations,  they  made  slaves  of  their  unredeemed 
captives  who  had  been  taken  iu  war,  as  well  as  of  a 
portion  of  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the  Countries  in 
which  they  settled.  And  their  customs,  unlike  those  of 
the  Roman  jurisprudence,  permitted  even  the  national 
freemen  to  be  reduced  to  slavery  by  crime,  by  want  of 
means  to  discharge  their  debts,  and  even  by  their  own 
suicidal  act,  the  consequence  of  distress  or  loss  in 
gaming,  or  other  imprudence.t  After  the  Barbarian 
settlements  in  the  new  Kingdoms,  these  fatal  sur- 
renders of  personal  liberty  were  familiarly  practised 
among  them.  In  seasons  of  famine,  which  perpetual 
wars  and  the  miserable  stale  of  cultivation  rendered 
frequent,  artisans  and  labourers  were  compelled  to  sell 
themselves  for  bread.  Others  became  slaves  to  secure 
the  protection  of  the  powerful ; many  from  inability  to 
pay  the  pecuniary  fines  for  crime ; and  some  even  sur 
rendered  themselves  to  Churches  and  Monasteries,  from 
the  strange  superstition  of  exchanging  temporal  liberty 
and  property  for  such  benefits  as  they  might  reap  from 
the  prayers  of  their  new  masters.} 

Aggravated  by  the  consequences  of  these  barbarous  it*  increase 
practices,  the  yoke  which  the  free  Northern  conquerors  among  the 
had  imposed  upon  a great  mass  of  the  native  and  subject  B"*»n»ns 
inhabitants  recoiled  heavily  upon  their  own  race.  Histo-  ,l>e®*r,ve*- 
rians  have  seldom  insisted  sufficiently  upon  the  effects 
which  the  policy  or  violence  of  the  Northern  nations  in 
their  conquests  produced  to  the  corruption  of  their  own 
rude  liberty.  Yet  it  is  certain,  that  their  laws  and  customs 
had  a pernicious  and  rapid  tendency  to  enslave  tho 
majority  of  their  own  independent  population.  Through 
the  obscurity  of  the  Dark  Ages,  wc  may  discern  that 
personal  servitude  was  continually  on  the  increase ; 
that  the  lords  of  large  possessions  tud  numerous  tribu- 
taries easily  acquired  the  more  strength  thereby  to 
oppress  their  defenceless  neighbours ; and  that  the 
number  of  tree  alodial  ists  of  small  property  was  con- 
stantly diminishing,  by  the  facility  with  which  their 

* Sc*  the  satisfactory  eooduxions  of  Montesquieu  on  (bis  subject 
Kenenllj.  Etprtt  den  /.air,  liK.  xxx  c.  13. 

f The  Anplo-Saxou  law*  even  formally  establiihed  s regular  cere- 
mony for  Oii»  degradation,  voluntary  or  rompuUory.  I.eget,  291. 

I See  the  various  example*  ol  all  the**  practice*  collected  by  Mr 
ItalUcn,  Middle  Jgen,  vol.  i.  p.  216—218. 
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rights  and  conditions  might  be  surrendered,  or  their 
political  existence  swallowed  up  in  the  accumulation  of 
the  greater  domains.  Even  of  the  Saxon  race  in  Eng- 
land, where  a portion  of  the  peasantry  always  remained 
free,  at  least  two-thirds*  before  the  IXth  century,  had 
sunk  into  ptedial  bondage  to  their  own  aristocracy  ;* 
the  lower  Orders  of  the  Frankish,  and  Lombard,  and 
German  races,  equally  with  the  descendants  of  the 
Roman  Provincials,  had  universally  shared  the  same 
fate  in  their  several  Countries ; and  the  intermediate 
ranks  between  the  Noble  and  the  Slave  were  becoming 
almost  everywhere  obliterated  by  the  operation  of  vio- 
lence and  want,  oppression  and  weakness.  At  this 
epoch,  it  was  happy  for  the  well-being,  and  almost  the 
existence  of  Society,  that  the  feudal  system,  with  its  long 
chain  of  defined  relations,  its  manly  spirit  of  mutual 
and  fixed  obligations,  arose  to  preserve  the  social  frame 
of  Europe  from  a stale  of  indiscriminate  Asiatic  servi- 
tude. 

It  has  been  usual  with  modern  writers  to  extol  the 
liberal  principle  of  the  Barbarian  codes,  which  left  the 
Roman  Provincials  in  the  possession  of  their  own  Civil 
institutions,  and  further  allowed  every  man  to  declare 
under  what  Law  he  would  be  governed.  But  the  first 
permission  served  only  to  prolong  the  distinction  of  the 
conquering  and  conquered  races  : the  extent  and  de- 
gree of  the  lalter  indulgence  are  both  very  uncertain, 
until  a much  subsequent  period.  The  Roman,  or  at 
least  native,  population  of  France  and  Italy  were,  how- 
ever, always  suffered  by  the  conquerors,  from  the  outset, 
to  follow  the  rule  of  the  Theodosinn  code  in  their  Civil 
and  domestic  affairs,  and  to  appeal  to  its  protection  in 
the  Courts,  even  against  a plaintiff  or  accuser  of  the 
victorious  stock.  Among  the  Barbarians  themselves, 
whose  different  races  came  to  be  mingled  in  the  same 
Country,  the  utmost  license  was  afforded  to  every  free- 
man to  choose  under  what  national  Law  he  would  live; 
and,  in  the  legal  deeds  of  the  times,  a formal  declara- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  subscriber,  of  his  adherence 
to  the  Salic,  the  Burgundian,  Lombard,  Gothic,  Ba- 
varian, or  other  German  code,  forms  the  common 
p reamlde. f At  whatever  period  in  the  lapse  of  lime 
the  siune  privilege  of  adopting  a Barbarian  nation  and 
Law  had  been  silently  acquired  by  the  descendants  of 
the  Roman  population,  the  odious  distinction  of  a 
dominant  and  subjugated  race  in  the  same  community, 
must,  by  that  circumstance,  have  merged  into  an  equa- 
lity of  rights,  varying  only  in  the  hereditary  preference 
of  legal  forms.  And  this  separation  of  laws  seems  to 
have  subsisted,  in  France  especially,  by  the  mere  force 
of  caprice,  for  eenturies  after  it  had  ceased  to  form  the 
badge  of  conquest  or  servitude.  J 

But  a much  more  powerful  cause  in  eradicating  this 
distinction  was  the  influence  of  a common  Religion. 
The  Northern  nations  owed  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  imperfect  rudiments  of  their  acquaint- 
ance with  Letters,  to  Roman  teachers  ; and  the  posses- 
sion of  sacred  and  profane  learning,  corrupted  and 
obscured  as  it  was,  enabled  the  subjugated  race  to  re- 
cover, by  their  superiority  in  knowledge  and  mental 
cultivation,  the  temporal  wealth  and  dominion  which 
had  been  lost  by  their  degeneracy  in  the  field.  The 


* Turner,  Anglo- Saxon*,  *r*l.  iii.p.  213. 

f Murutori,  Anluftrilalrt  halier,  Ihttert.  **ij.  VtimU*  et  He 
Vtc,  Hist.Qi u.  tie  L&ttfueikc,  rol.  YuApp.  p.  56 — 70. 

; Vaiuetle,  ibid. 


ignorance  of  Che  illiterate  Barbarians  naturally  excluded  Settlement 
them,  for  many  Ages  after  they  had  embraced  the  1|>T 
Christian  worship,  from  the  ministry  and  offices  of  the 
Church ; the  Clergy  in  the  new  Kingdoms  were  com-  . — v-.  • 
posed  almost  wholly  out  of  the  Roman  population  ; and  A D 
the  arrogant  conquerors  surrendered  their  consciences 
and  their  wills,  with  all  the  blind  devotion  of  a super-  Highly  U. 
stitious  Age,  in  spiritual  dependence  on  an  order  of  vourei  con. 
their  subjects  and  tributaries.  The  rate  of  the  compo-  ditioo 
sition  for  homicide — the  great  test  of  political  condition  clerSf‘ 
in  the  Barbaric  codes — denotes  the  respect  and  the 
sanctity  in  which  the  Clergy  were  held.  By  the  laws 
of  the  Frankish  Monarchy,  for  example,  the  life  of  the 
lowest  Minister  of  Religion  was  made  equivalent  in  value 
to  that  of  two  freemen  ; a simple  priest  was  rated  with 
a Nobleman  ; and  the  compensation  for  the  blood  of  a 
Bishop  rose  to  one  half  more  than  for  that  of  the  highest 
Civil  dignitary  under  the  Crown. # No  distinction  of 
Frankish  or  Gaulish  birth  was  here  preserved  in  the 
protection  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Body  ; but  the  estimate 
silently  marks  the  power,  not  of  a Barbarian,  but  a 
Roman  Order,  who  filled  the  Church. 

The  establishment  and  growth  of  the  Christian  G*ner»l  in- 
Church  in  the  Barbarian  Kingdoms  of  Europe,  will  be  ^ 
more  properly  related  in  that  division  of  our  pages, 
which  is  assigned  to  Ecclesiastical  History  : but  the  Christianity 
influence  of  the  institutions  of  Christianity  on  the  state  on  the  Dark 
of  Society  among  the  Northern  nations  is  closely  con-  A£«- 
nected  with  their  Political  annals ; and  its  considera- 
tion belongs  to  our  present  subject  of  inquiry.  Nor, 
throughout  the  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  can  the  tem- 
poral condition  of  the  Papacy  and  the  Church,  which 
exercised  so  pervading  and  paramount  an  ascendancy 
over  the  fortunes  of  the  European  Monarchies,  be 
separated  from  the  narrative  of  their  Political  vicissi- 
tudes. The  rapid  conversion  of  the  Barbarian  nations 
to  Christianity,  had  accompanied  their  dismemberment 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  In  their  new  seats,  they  found 
the  Clergy  everywhere  endowed  with  considerable  Growth  f 
imssessioris ; and  the  lavish  munificence  of  their  new  EceJesiaetl. 
zeal  was  added  to  the  former  wealth  of  the  Church. 

The  mixture  of  a superstitious  imagination  with  violent  !M,v,*r‘ 
passions,  which  entered  into  the  character  of  all  the 
Northern  nations,  contributed  to  swell  the  amount  of 
these  pious  donations.  Believing  that  offences  might 
be  expiated  by  the  measure  of  their  offerings  at  the 
altar,  they  were  actuated,  in  the  intervals  of  their  rapine 
and  outrage,  by  remorse  and  Religious  apprehension,  to 
satisfy  the  pangs  of  conscience  in  this  manner.  En- 
dowments of  land  to  the  Episcopal  sees,  and  still  more 
to  the  Monastic  foundations,  poured  in  from  every 
quarter ; and  Monarchs,  powerful  Lords,  and  petty 
Borons,  all  felt  the  necessity  of  atoning  for  the  disorders 
and  crimes  of  their  past  lives  by  accumulated  bequests 
to  the  Church.  A considerable  portion  of  the  territorial 
property  in  every  Country  thus  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Episcopal  and  Monastic  Clergy  ; and  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Order  obtained,  in  all  the  new  Monarchies,  a large 
share  of  positive  temporal  possessions  and  power,  and 
a still  greater  influence  upon  the  Constitution  of  Govern- 
inents.t 

The  revolting  spectacle  of  ignorance  and  supersti-  M«e»l 
tion,  of  crime  and  anarchy,  which  is  presented  in  the 

~ " ~ is  those 

• Ugn  Salic*.  c.  38.  Age*. 

f Klcury,  Ihecourt  «rr  f HXttoire  EccUnartvfm  (12iNO.  Paris,  1763) 
pauim.  Muratori,  Ant  if . Jlml.  Dmert.  lav.  and  livii. 
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Hictory.  aspect  of  Europe  during  the  Dark  Ages.  might  lead  us, 
^ on  a cursory  view,  to  question  the  beneficial  effects  of 
a.  o.  the  Barbarian  conversion  on  the  state  of  Society.  Nor 
476.  have  endeavours  been  wanting  to  depreciate  and  deny 
notwith-  the  salutary  influence  of  Christianity  over  those  times,  by 
«tawJing  the  a certain  class  of  writers,  who  have  delighted  to  mul- 
Maadcor-  examp1ea  °f  the  corruption  of  the  Church,  and  the 
raptioa  of  wickedness  of  its  Ministers  and  Professors.  Unques- 
ibe  Church,  tionably  the  Romish  Clergy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  a Body, 
were  very  corrupt : their  private  live*  were  frequently 
dissolute ; their  covetousness  and  rapacity  in  the  pur- 
suit of  wealth  unbounded ; their  ambition  worldly  and 
unholy ; their  hypocrisies,  frauds,  and  impostures 
manifold  ; their  ignorance  extreme  ; and  the  sacred 
truths  of  Christianity  were  violated  and  perverted  in 
their  doctrines  by  the  gross  admixture  of  a thousand 
Pagan  superstitions  and  idolatries.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of 
the  laity  should  attain  a higher  standard  than  that 
of  their  teachers ; and  while  the  Clergy  were  them- 
selves ignorant  and  vicious,  the  people  were  natu- 
rally plunged  into  a lower  deep  of  impurity  and 
darkness. 

decidedly  But  admitting  the  operation  of  all  these  debasing 
bcfwftciat.  influences  to  the  fullest  extent,  it  is  still  easy  to  discern, 
on  an  attentive  and  candid  examination,  that  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  among  the  Northern  nations, 
though  in  its  most  corrupted  form,  had  a signal  and 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  aspect  of  Society.  To  judge 
the  question  fairly,  we  should  compare  those  times,  not 
with  the  enlightened  period  to  which  they  have  given 
Contrail  of  birth,  but  with  the  previous  state  of  the  world.  W* 
the  Cfothic  should  endeavour  to  conceive  the  fate  of  Eurojie,  if  the 
P4gmi»«n.  (jotliic  nations  had  been  permitted  to  plant  the  bloody 
idolatry  of  Woden  and  Ttior,  with  its  reeking  hecatombs 
of  human  sacrifices,  and  its  brutal  promises  of  an  im- 
mortality of  drunkenness  or  slaughter,  in  those  favoured 
regions  of  the  globe,  which  had  received  the  dawning 
light  of  Truth,  humanity,  and  civilization.  Wc  should 
imagine  the  ferocious  passions  of  the  Barbarians  in  an 
era  of  universal  conquest,  encouraged  by  that  gloomy 
and  inexorable  superstition  of  their  forests,  in  which 
war  and  bloodshed  were  the  creed  of  virtue  ; instead  of 
being  mitigated  by  the  precepts  of  a Religion  which, 
however  imperfectly  heard  and  obeyed,  breathed  nothing 
Silent  »a»e.  but  mercy  and  peace.  The  ameliorating  power  of  a 
lioration  purer  spirit  often  went  forth,  even  from  among  the 
rtrd  c|°,,d|’  °f  error  and  falsehood  which  veiled  the  divine 
Chrinian  ^orm  Revelation.  If  that  power  was  insufficient  to 
C«jiti  direct  the  actions  and  control  the  passions  of  rude  and 
nanrility.  ignorant  men,  it  sometimes  touched  their  consciences, 
and  frequently  awakened  their  remorse.  The  political 
effects  of  Christianity  in  the  Dark  Ages,  were  not,  we 
may  confess,  so  beneficial  as  its  individual  influence  j 
but  they  were  as  good  as  the  constitution  of  Society 
would  admit,  and  far  better  than,  under  the  Rame  cir- 
cumstances, any  mere  human  restraints  of  Law  or 
opinion  could  possibly  have  produced.  Even  a cele- 
brated Historian,  who  has  rendered  his  name  unhappily 
proverbial  for  hostility  to  the  Christian  faith,  has  been 
compelled  to  acknowledge  the  universal  benefits  which 
followed  its  introduction  among  the  Barbarian  nations, 
in  inculcating  justice  and  mercy ; in  alleviating  the 
horrors  of  war,  and  moderating  the  insolence  of  con- 
quest; in  preventing  the  total  extinction  of  ancient 
Civilization,  Learning,  and  Science ; and  in  producing 
tlial  union  of  the  European  Republic,  that  community  of 


jurisprudence,  manners,  and  Arts,  which  has  cemented  Settlement 
the  bonds  of  humanity  through  the  modern  World.*  of  the 

Nor,  in  the  exaggerated  tone  of  declamation,  which  B*dmri»n 
it  has  been  usual  for  almost  all  controversial  Protestant  . * ‘unK  , 
writers  to  adopt,  in  stigmatizing  the  vices  of  the  Clergy 
of  the  Dark  Ages,  has  justice  been  rendered  to  their  ‘ 
memory,  even  for  the  real  benefits,  which  they  either  . ' . 
positively  conferred,  or  were  instrumental  m engrailing, 
on  Society.  Their  efforts  were  in  general  unceasingly  Clergy  ex- 
directed  to  soften  the  ferocity,  and  humanize  the  feel-  ■£gr'*,*4» 
ings  of  their  times.  They  constantly  opposed  the  sail-  Benefit* 
guinary  institution  of  the  judicial  duel,  and  fulminated  which  they 
every  species  of  Ecclesiastical  censure  against  that  absurd  confe,Te«l 
and  cruel  practice.  With  equal  consistency,  they 
laboured  strenuously,  by  exhortation  and  anathema,  to  j gy  |heir 
repress  the  private  wars  of  the  Barons,  which,  in  rather  reprobation 
a later  Age,  had  converted  every  Kingdom  of  Europe  of  pri*ne 
into  one  great  battle-field.  The  periodical  observance 
which  they  attempted  to  enforce  of  the  Truce  of  Gtwf.t 
Waa  a humane  endeavour  to  suspend,  at  least  for  brief 
seasons,  the  fury  of  those  inextinguishable  and  bloody 
feuds ; to  afford  the  harassed  and  wearied  people  some 
short  intervals  of  breathing  and  repose  ; and  to  tempt 
even  their  tyrants  with  the  familiar  blessings  of  tran- 
quillity. The  success  of  their  efforts,  indeed,  was  not 
immediately  visible : but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
spiritual  prohibitions  of  the  Church  exercised  a great 
influence  both  in  hastening  the  disuse  of  trial  by  com- 
bat, and  in  diminishing  the  frequency  of  private  wars. 

In  the  protection  of  the  oppressed,  the  Clergy  often  j.  n*  their 
discharg'  d a yet  higher  and  holier  vocation.  The  right  protection 
of  sanctuary,  w hieh  was  very  early  established,  secured  of  the  op. 
persons  from  seizure  withiu  the  hallowed  vicinity  of  P1*"*1- 
churches ; and  this  superstitious  privilege  which,  in 
the  Roniiiti  Catholic  Countries  of  modern  times,  has  only 
impeded  the  operation  of  justice,  had  some  very  different 
c< m sequences  in  the  lawlessness  and  tyranny  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  undoubtedly  enabled  the  Clergy  to 
shelter  many  defenceless  and  persecuted  individuals 
from  the  hand  of  violence  and  cruelty.  If  it  afforded  an 
asylum  for  malefactors,  it  was  also  the  only  secure  re- 
fuge for  weakness  and  innocence ; and  we  may  readily 
conceive,  with  an  elegant  writer,  how  much  this  pro- 
tection must  have  enhanced  the  veneration  for  Religious 
institutions,  how  gladly  the  victims  of  internal  war  must 
have  turned  their  eyes  from  the  Baronial  castle,  the 
dread  and  scourge  of  the  neighbourhood,  to  those  vene- 
rable wails,  within  which,  not  even  the  clamour  of  arms 
could  be  heard  to  disturb  the  chant  of  holy  men,  and 
the  sacred  service  of  the  ultar.i 

Among  these  Religious  institutions,  the  Monasteries  3.  K.lecmo- 
especially  seem  to  have  been  everywhere, in  those  Ages,  ■ynsry  vir- 
h blessing  to  the  surrounding  districts.  In  aineliorat-  tu***»  the 
ing  the  condition  of  the  poor,  some  of  the  virtues  of  the  *' 
Monks  had  the  most  benign  effects.  The  Clergy  of  all 
denominations  were  continually  enjoining  upon  laymen 
the  duty  of  enfranchising  their  slaves : though  indeed 
they  are  accused  of  not  being  equally  ready  to  set  the 
example  of  manumission  on  their  own  lands.  But  4.  Enfran- 
when  wc  find  them  inveighing  against  the  sin  of  keeping  ehla«m«>ot 
Christians  in  bondage,  and  observe  how  frequently  the  <>f  *w* 
manumission  of  slaves  is  expressly  performed  in  testa-  wecwfally 
mentary  acts  from  Religious  motives,  we  may  safely  ^°™*®  hJr 


* Gibbon,  voLvi.  p.  276,  278. 

* See  Du  Cutge,  ad  v,  Treuga. 

J H&lUoi.  Middle  dget,  *oL  iiL  p.  351. 
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History,  ascribe  the  practice  to  the  injunctions  of  the  Clergy." 

The  general  exercise  of  charity  by  the  Monks  in  the 
a.  d.  relief  of  indigence,  too,  is  undisputed ; and  (he  condi- 
476.  tion  of  the  pleasantry  on  the  church  estates,  was  always 

5.  Superior  superior  to  that  of  the  vassals  of  lay  lords.  It  was  a 
condition  of  cominon  saying  of  the  people,  that  men  lived  more 
try  ©q  to**"  happily  under  the  crosier  than  the  sceptre.  The  lands  of 
Church  the  Monasteries  were  far  better  cultivated  than  any 
Und*.  other  ;t  and  to  the  peaceful  occupations  and  superior 

6. Thcr«sto-  intelligence  of  the  Monks,  we  sre  indebted  for  the  agri- 
™**?n  cultural  restoration  of  great  part  of  Europe.  I Many  of 

a re’  the  grants  to  Monasteries,  which  appear  enormous,  were 
of  tracts  absolutely  desolated  by  wars,  that  would  pro- 
bably have  been  reclaimed  from  sterility  by  uo  other 
means. 

7.  and  the  But  beyond  all  question  the  most  important  benefit 

prewva-  for  which  the  modern  world  is  indebted  to  the  Clergy 
tioQ  and  the  Monastic  institutions  of  the  Dark  Ages,  is  the 

“ - preservation  of  ancient  Learning.  However  gross  the 

bauble  to  ignorance  in  which  the  Clergy  were  themselves  involved, 
me  Monk*,  they  were  the  only  Order  which  retained  any  glimmerings 

of  knowledge;  and  their  Monastic  houses  were  the  sole 
depositaries  of  the  neglected  remains  of  classical  Litera- 
ture. The  Latin  language  itself  was  rescued  from  ex- 

• Du  Cangv,  ad  bv.  Teii  amen  turn  and  ManumUno. 
f See  the  proof*  of  this  in  EngUad,  collected  by  Mr.  Turner, 
AngivSax’jni,  roL  ti.  p.  167. 

J And  by  Mr.  Ha] lam,  voL  UL  p.  436. 


*77 

tinction  only  by  its  corrupted  iue  in  the  liturgy,  the  Settlement 
theological  writings,  and  the  decretal  correspondence  of  ®f  ,h* 
the  Church.  All  the  manuscripts  of  the  great  classical 
authors  must  have  been  utterly  lost  and  destroyed  v . 

amidst  the  disorders  and  Barbarism  which  followed  the  A D 
subversion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  if  they  had  not  been  jyg* 
preserved  by  the  care  of  the  Monks.  Nor  is  it  too 
much  to  assert,  that  the  very  use  of  Letters  and  the 
memory  of  Learning  might  have  perished  in  the  pro- 
found darkness  which  had  overspread  Europe,  but  for 
the  studious  occupations,  ill-directed  and  tasteless  as 
they  were,  of  the  Monastic  communities.  Even  the 
vilest  legends  which  they  produced,  kept  alive  some 
sparks  of  intellectual  light ; and  from  these  were  slowly 
kindled  that  sacred  flame  of  Truth  and  Science  which, 
when  the  improved  relations  of  Society  began  to  foster 
its  diffusion,  at  last  burst  into  a splendid  and  general 
illumination.  It  was  thus  in  the  fate  of  Learning,  as  in 
the  vicissitudes  of  Civil  and  Political  institutions,  that 
the  dispensations  of  a beneficent  Providence  ordained 
Good  out  of  Evil,  harmony  and  light  out  of  chaos  and 
darkness ; that  the  efforts  of  superstition  in  their  pro- 
gress  dispelled  the  clouds  which  tbey  had  most  thickly  * 
collected,  that  Knowledge  gained  something  in  every 
stage  after  the  lowest  point  of  its  obscurity,  and  that 
the  cause  of  Human  .Reason  and  Divine  Truth  has  never 
ceased  to  advance,  since  that  period  in  which  it  ap- 
peared to  have  approached  the  verge  of  its  extreme  and 
total  ruin. 
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MODERN 

Chronological  T»b<*,— No.  I. — From  the  Fail  of  the  IV cUrrn 

A.  D.  416— 


476  Fall  o»  tm 


ITALY. 

xnEtfptu.  Qdoaur,  King 


433  The  Orr»n**T«l«  Cwqvnr,  under  ThmdoeU 
Ormt 


The  Ml  hunt  7 of  Theodori*  extends  also  over  1 
Aquitaine.  Paamania,  Ac. 


Atbalario 

Tbrodatat 

ViiSgcB 

HiMeUald 

Totila  

Teias 


Tm  OmOMTIK  Mn!***CHT. 


ExrntcTTDP  or  tm  Vhwotij*  Nath*,  Italy  oader 
the  Katun  Kropiw. 


btit  Tb*  Lon  Beat*  OoiKjtrtrf,  under  Attain. 


Clepta - 

AntbarU 

A gilslf ......... 

Adalaald  ....... 

Arirald  ........ 

Rotharis 

ItodoaUi 

Aribert  I. ....... 

fiodebert  

Grimoald 

Fertanto 

Colbert 

Lieotbert 

. Raguabert 

(Aribert  It.  ... 
rAlipeand  ..... 
iLaitpenod  .... 
Ildcpramd  ...... 

IUehti  

Ajtolpho  


FRANCK  AND  GERMANY- 

A.D. 

4f«S  Rill  Of  TBI  FKANKIsn  MoPABCHy, 
to  the 

803  Cooqasst  at  G**l  by  don*. 

L Thc  MsnAVtvatAK  Mu*  a»o*t  or  TM 
fill  D.vidtd  im««  ike  mu  of  Cler* 

(Fiir  Kingdom*  of  Met*.  Orleans.  Pen*,  uS 

biS  Tbetr  Conqcect  of  Tbonngta, 

S34  and  of  B organdy. 

03  Kras  Irish  lnraatuu  of  Italy. 


(66  Their  Defeat  by  Ninn. 

(( 8 Clouirc  I.  role  Monarch  of  Freon*  ted  Germany. 
663  HU  death. 


Second  parthiea  of  ibe  Monarchy,  among  the  sob*  of 

CMmi 


613  Cletain  II.  Rcnaton  of  lb*  Monarchy. 


1 Rise  --/  the  Mayor*  of  the  Palace.  The  Monarrsy  again 
divided. 


Ki Hue* or  w LomhlM ; dmd 
is.’;  Italy  with  the  Lmpcn*)  E**r- 
ehale  of  Ravenna. 


I Dagobert  I.  ante  Moearch. 


638  Part  tien  atU) 


JM  Cooqneet  of  the  Exarchate  by  die-  msabarda ; and  ffradxal 
AM  of  the  Papal  Power. 

7(4  Rene  th  mined  bf  the  Iexnbards:  bat  delivered  by 
Fryie.  K»(  of  Franca, 

7»  WV.  bestows  the  Exarchate  on  tb#  Holy  See. 

7(7  Demilcrio,  King  of  the  lomtarAs. 


TT4  BxTWcrtow  or  tb*  J-ombaed  Mouaiwbt.  Italy  aaqer 
1 Charlemagne,  th*  Popedom,  and  tb*  Eastern  Empire. 


6fi)  Parti  tioa  aatil 


€78  Thierri  III.  nfa  Monarch. 


«87  Praia  dUerietal.  Mayor  of  the 
wheie  Monarchy. 


717  Charlet  Martel.  Dake  of 

France, 


Fai.fc  or  til  Mxaorn*- 
eiaw  Pr  Harry ; into 
* tiarfard  or  idiot* 
Kings  H2t4w  the 
Mayor*. 


741  Hj»  ere..  Pepin  '•*  Orcf,  rale* 
the  Monarchy  f 

ExtiognUba*  the  Merovingian  Dynasty;  and  assuming 
crown.  foandr 

IL  Taa  Caaievrvoiaji  Dmitr  et  tm  Haasxa. 
761  Feptn,  the  first  King  of  hi*  Family. 


768  Charles  and  CarieeuA,  Sovereigns  of  the  Frank  Lib 
Monarchy. 

771  Charles  the  Grant.  or  Caaauaa«M.  sole  M search. 

774  Conquers  Iuly. 


770  Charlemagne  oeuqacn  Spaia  North  of  (be  Ebro  from  the 


796  Sabdoes  the  Hobs:  m!  complete*  the  settlemut  <4  his 
Monarchy  in  Germany.  Italy.  Ire. 

m Caaoaanar  or  Cimuum  as  Knrcaoa  or  rai 
WlK. 


478  Kurts.  Kina  of  the  Visigoth*  ia  Spaia  aad  Aqoitaiae. 
race  ceded  by 


(#7  HU  defeat  by  ClevU  and  death  at  Polotier*.  Leas  of 
AqaitaliM. 

(08  Tb*  ViWothio  Monarchy  under  the  reenecy  of  Theodor  in 
the  Oraal^Kiaf  of  Italy,  antil  but  death,  aad  (be 


(96  Amalarir,  King  of  the  VUifOtha. 


Their  Monarchy  restricted  to  Rpata,  and  their  mull 
obwro  and  siinlersettig.  Their  nchfioo  A riant 
aad  their  gororaiMat  pnncipaUy  directed  by  th* 
pncUtee. 


The  most  noted  r 


1 of  AmaUrk.  ware: 


*77 


InonviU 

gUd. 


lid.  Recall  and  martyrdom  of  Ms  am  Harmane. 


806  R roared,  the  £r*t  Catholic  KUg  of  Spaia. 


611  Sisetat,  aouoUdate*  all  Spain  nnder  hi*  dominion. 


Epoch  of  the  meridiaa  creates**  of  the  Vuigothie 
M ■•sarrt.T,  wUah  fradaalir  declioee  to  the  rad  of 
th*  ceatury  i 

After  which  the  erimra  of  Wltika  prarok*  Us  depoeitssa. 
ud  tb*  elevation  of 


716  Roderie.  Ike  Uet  King  of  Ike  YitUatka. 
yil  Taa  Sabacssi  la**«t«N.  and  battle  of  Zeres.  Death 
Roderk,  aod  rnm  of  the  flu  tide  Monarchy. 

7U  Cornet  of  Speis  by  (h*  Arab*.  Some  ChncUau  rui 
koto  Astnriae,  where,  under 


719  Pel  a 70 ...» 

TH  Farila  1 

7L»  Alton*®  I * 


736  Abdnlrahaan,  first  independent  Caliph  of  the  Saracens 
or  Arabtaos  in  Spain. 


7J9  The  «Mtry  north  of  tbe  Ebro  ranqoerad  by  Chanemagae. 

Abdelrahman  reigns  oerr  Raraeen  Spain  with  MaUder- 
aWe  cplendoor  to  the  dw  of  the  oeatary : bat  h i 
aapeemaey  do*«  t»l  prevent  dcstenaioo*  and  Inteetiaa 
wnn  amoag  th*  A;»V«  Kmdn,  or  Ovrenwra  of 

rntiiM. 
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Empire  of  the  Roman*  to  it*  Revival  in  the  Person  of  Charlemagne, 

—800. 


THE  EASTERN  EMPIRE. 


The  Sanaa  roaqwests  progr**!*#,  sitww  lb*  Undiag  of  4?6  Zeno,  the  Inanriaa,  Emperor  (fro*  474.) 
Henrist  and  Horse  ia  449.  The  KorfJam  of  KnI 
founded  la  466,  and  liaiuf  Susecx  ia  4 fj. 


*85  Hit  Kingdom  of  Wcsaes  founded  by  CtkPiC. 


489  Thaodorve,  the  Ostrogoth.  undertake*  lit  iwaywl  tsf  I 
Italy  at  bit  L*u  tenant. 


519  Tht  eonqeent  of  Wet 


493  Tbaodnnr  bo  Ha  Italr  and*  the  nominal  eapramaty  of 
Ut  Eutm  Enpin. 


597  Tkt  Kingdom  of  E**t  Anglia  founded  bjr  Uffs,  and  (539) 
Essex  b j Erknwtn. 


518  Jnatio  I.  597  JnTanav. 


547  BamioU  by  Ida,  aa<i  f560)  De^r*  by  Kll*,— (Th**  two 
Staten  afterward*  lotta  Nofthomlm*.) 


5 03  TV*  Kingdom  of  Merei*  founded  by  Cridda. 

CoMtt-tTiox  or  tub  Saxo*  UrTaBcar.—  h»  Pnaft* 
independent  of  eru-h  other,  though  oft**  aehoow- 
Jr.lrf-.nc  * Bretwalda,or  paramount  So*  rraign.  among 
Ihttf  number. 

597  Conversion  of  Ethelhert,  King  of  Kent.  and  hit  people  to 
Cbnaliaoity.  Ethelbert,  third  Brutwalda. 

603  Graat  defeat  of  tht  5«U  by  the  Northumbrian*. 


599  PablUaticn  of  tht  Jattiniaa  Coda:  followed  by  bit  Pan 
daeta  and  Institute*. 

533  CooqoMi  of  tbt  Vandal*  Kttigdea  of  Africa  by  bit 
Oaatral,  B*li*nma; 

539  And  of  the  Ottrogothic  Kingdcos  of  | i*)y. 

541  Iadeevsire  war  with  the  Peniaa  Empire  ladtr  Chosroa* 
or  Nntbirraa. 


W3  Fnisj^  reduction  of  Italy  under  the  Eastern  Empire  by 


I Justin  II,  Drruna  or  nra  Karrar  after  as  epoch  of 
Iruiltai  oonquent  and  delnsire  t j-jor. 


SIC  Edwin  of  Norlhooibn*.  Afth  Brotwnldn, 


£63  Loss  of  Northern  Italy  by  the  lombard  conquest 
578  Tiberin*  II.  588  Mao-^a. 


633  Defeat*!  and  «Uia  in  batlU  against  Peala,  King  of 
Mrrtin. 


1 19  Oswald,  of  Northumbria.  (lath  Bre.twaddm,  alto  defeated 
by  Penile  and  sUm. 


591  A uiiti  Choareae  in  ruoovrrtag  the  throne  of  Persia. 


Wi  Pbo«M.  610  Heraclhu. 


6jI  Peoda  rmiteit  aad  killed  in  battle  against  Oewy  of  611  Syria  nad  (614)  Palestine.  and  (616)  Efypr.  and  Aeta 
Northumbria,  who  become*  seventh  Brutwalda.  Ulaur,  uonqueerd  by  the  Persians  under  Cboafee*  II. 


CTO  Death  of  Oewy. 

The  dignity  of  Brrtwalda  suspended.  Northumbria,  1 
Mercia,  and  Weeeei.  aojaire  and  dlepata  the 
ascendancy  orei  the  other  State*. 

SSO  Con  venue*  of  Sussex,  the  Inst  Pagan  Sum  of  the  Oetarch  y. 
F.SH  taa,  the  lawgiver.  King  of  Wetter, 

694  ’■abject*  Essex  to  hi*  power. 

710  Wreale  great  part  of  Cornwall  fro*  the  Beitooa. 


I 629  The  deliveranec  of  the  Empire  commence*  by  th*  vie  tori** 
of  Heraclim 


6S8  Final  defeat  of  CVoemet  and  glorious  recovery  of  the 
Imperial  Province* : followed  by  disgraceful  reveries 
b th#  reign  aad  spirit  of  Heraclius.  on  the 

C38  Invest  a*  or  th*  K*mi  tv  thb  Sabacbxs. 


639  Their  eonqtMut  of  Syria,  and  (646)  of  Egypt. 


Gil  Constantin*  III,  Heracleonaa  Comua*  IL 


713  And  unite*  8<um  by  oonqaest  to  We* 


i The  Saracen  anna  .-ontinnnlly  progressive  ap  to  thi*  year  I 
against  the  Empire. 


710  Ethel bert.  King  of  Mercia,  wjweme,  until 


I $66  CoaaUatine  [V.  Constantinople  itsalf  besieged  by  the  I 


753  Hit  defoat  ia  a furious  battle  by  Cathrad,  KLagof  Wen 
753  Northumbria  decline*  in  power. 


1 675  They  am  n pulsed,  aad  beooote  for  a time  tributary  m the  I 
Empire. 


777  Off.*,  of  Mercia,  overpower*  the  King*  of  Weaeez  and 
Northambeia ; 

760  Expel*  the  Britoaa  beyond  the  Wye.  and  ovutrarts  his 
“ Dyke*  or  rampart  of  sejv»r*ix«  between  Mercia 
aad  Wake. 

794  Death  of  Offs.  Decline  of  the  Mercian  power, 

600  EaartiT.  King  or  Wneerx.  Sabject*  the  Kiagdom*  of 
Kent.  Kurt.  East  Anglia  Mercia  and  Northambria 
in  iiU  sevpire.  extend*  hie  *upr*maev  or* r all  Sooth 
Urttaio.  end  KenNaae  the  aioara  lias  rw ai.d & of 
the  Angfo-Hatuaa. 

Keaaeth.  King  «f  the  Sente.  ««t  after  sabjugate*  the 
Pitt*,  a*-J  rvigw*  nwr  North  BriUia 


6S5  JaatiaiBnII.  711  Philippine.  713  Anaetnanu  IL 

716  Thaedn*ia*  III.  Constantinople  ngs  n betiegrd  by  the 

Saraent,  who  are  rrpnlse.1  by 

717  Den  III.  He  i»ien]int*t79li)the  Wonhfoof  ImagM.aad 

prorokM  the  ueparatioo  of  the  Greek  aad  Latin 
Cbarchn*. 

741  Con* ti* tine  V.  756  La*  of  the  Italian  Exarchate. 


775  L**  IV.  7^6  Con*fanti»e  VI. 


TP?  Irene,  Tfo*  Emjnr*  tribatary  to  tho  Caliph  Harwa  I 
Alrtachid. 


THE  MOHAMMEDAN  OR  SARACKN  POWER 

A.  O. 

Throaghoat  th*  Vth  aad  VI th  otalahea  Arabia  appear* 
to  have  been  divided  among  a n amber  of  patty  Chief- 
tain* and  Tribe*  of  th*  cultivated  ooantry  and  da* 
Otvta,  who  rsjoyod  a oommon  iadtpendenoe  1 though 
they  recognised  a 'eaperior  dignity  ia  the  state  of 
Mecea.  a*  the  bobeet  seat  of  thetr  idolalroo*  wor- 
*bip,  aad  the  principal  city  of  their  nation.  Under 
the  general  name  of  8s as C nr*,  (fro*  some  unknown 
etymology,)  the  natives  of  Arabia  alternately  engaged 
daring  these  Age*  in  capneioas  alliance  and  Areal* 
tory  hostility  with  the  Eaatero  aad  Persian  Em- 
pltee ; and  toward*  the  close  of  the  Vlth  century,  the 
Sooth- Western  parla  of  the  Prainsuln.  in  thn  Arabia 
F'lix.  or  Yemen,  we  r*  «mlij*g»Ud  by  the  latter  Power, 
Bat  the  Hwtory  of  the  Arabian  Tnbws  is  obscure  and 
disjointed  1 and  thn  aathantie  Saracen  Annals  com- 
mence only  with 

569  The  birth  of  Mohammed  nt  Mecos. 


6)9  He  proclaim!  himself  th*  Prophet  of  God. 


693  The  Hiorna,  or  Flight  of  Mohammed  from  Mecca  1 the 
com  men  oe  men  I of  the  groat  Muaaltnu  era. 

699  The  iubmiasion  of  Mecca:  follewad  by  the  nooquwt  aad 
conversion  of  all  Arabsa,  and  the  mvaaiua  of  the 
Haste rn  Empire. 

639  Death  of  Mohammed.  Abobeker.  bin  nmokt  or  Caliph. 
Invasion  of  Persia. 

634  Omar.  Caliph.  639  Conanest  of  Syria,  inclndkg  Pale*, 
tme,  Ac.  aad  (649)  of  Egypt. 


644  Othmno.  Caliph.  647  The  Saraoso  irai  progreams*  la 

Africa. 

651  The  cooqaeat  of  Persia  completed. 

655  All,  Caliph. 

I.  Draarrr  or  t*b  OMMtaavf. 

660  Moawiyah,  or  Ommlyah.  Caliph. 

6 f»  Bleg*  of  Cowntaalxbopl*  by  the  Saracens. 


680  Yetid.  683  Marwan.  684  Abdalmalrh.  7®*  Walid. 


709  The  conquest  «f  all  Northern  Africa  completed. 

719  Conquest  of  Spain. 

714  Soli  man.  715  Second  siege  of  Cacstaatincpl*  by  the 
Saracen*. 

717  Omar  IL  719  Yesld  II.  7»  Haifom. 

73B  Gebat  DxrxAT  or  viei  Saaacrws  at  Torn*. 


749  Waled  II.  7*3  Ye*nl  III.  Maiwsi  IL,  who  ia  killed  in 
a Civil  war  and  succeeded  by  the 


II.  DrVAtTT  or  TAB  AllSMMi. 

750  Saffnb  (descended  from  Abbn*  th*  ancle  of  the  Prophet.) 
753  Al**Btor. 


i Commenecment  of  the  Tbttb*  Divrsioie  or  rn*  C*i.ivh- 
at*  1 the  Abb**i.to*  still  rc-r»n<  in  the  hast.  t« 
Am*,  th*  Kiriaviien  and  Falkut*  in  Afrka.  aad 


7/4  Mokadi.  (in  Asia.) 


1W  MnsalhidL 

796  Haroan  Alra*eh*d.  Render*  the  Gmeh  Rmpirn  ttfbnUr^ 
,jl)0  Mininun  enAwnrirn  or  tub  A*ea*«tr>Ajr  Cauvvatb. 
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CHAPTER  L. 

ANNALS  OF  ITALY.  FRANCE.  GERMANY,  AND  SPAIN,  FROM  THE  Vth  TO  THE 
VIHth  CENTURY  INCLUSIVE. 


Hbtory.  Having  offered  a general  survey  of  the  condition  of 
Europe  at  the  settlement  of  the  Barbarian  nations  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire,  we  proceed  to  follow 
out  the  annals  of  the  Kingdoms  which  they  founded. 
While  the  dominion  of  Rome  filled  the  world,  the 
biography  of  the  Cmmuts  embraced  the  fortunes  of  man- 
kind ; and  under  their  universal  sovereignty,  it  was  easy 
to  confine  the  current  of  general  History  within  a single 
mighty  channel.  But  the  inundation  of  the  Barbaric 
conquests  broke  out  into  as  many  different  and  devious 
torrents  as  there  were  chasms  rent  in  the  dismembered 
Empire.  To  define  with  clearness  the  wandering 
course  of  these  streams,  to  mark  their  occasional  con- 
fluence, and  their  frequent  diversion,  becomes  a tnsk  of 
no  ordinary  perplexity.  In  tracing  the  affairs,  during 
the  Dark  Ages,  of  numerous  States  whose  Political  rela- 
tions were  at  intervals  variously  interwoven  and  sepa- 
rated, it  is  difficult  to  attend  to  the  strict  chronological 
order  of  events,  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  any 
Historical  chain  of  international  connection.  As  far  os 
possible,  however,  to  combine  these  objects,  there  seems 
no  better  method  than,  restricting  our  view  to  the  for- 
tunes of  a single  State  at  a time,  to  pursue  them  to 
some  remarkable  point,  at  which  their  conjunction  with 
those  of  a second  Country  may  lead  us  to  shift  the 
scene  of  our  observation.  In  this  manner  we  shall 
successively  be  attracted  to  the  condition  and  annals  of 
all  the  prominent  European  nations  under  the  same 
epoch ; and  the  insulated  story  of  States  less  conspi- 
cuous in  themselves,  or  less  connected  with  the  rest, 
may  afterwards  be  brought  down  in  an  episodical  form 
to  the  corresponding  period.  Our  transitions  must  thus 
necessarily  be  frequent,  but  will  more  lucidly  and  natu- 
rally conduct  us  through  the  complicated  vicissitudes  of 
our  subject,  than  if  we  attempted  either  to  confound 
their  distinct  character  under  one  general  view,  or 
throughout  to  maintain  several  unconnected  heads  of 
narration,  for  events  whose  course  is  rather  irregularly 
blended  than  uniformly  parallel  and  separate. 

Italy.  In  this  projected  arrangement,  the  fallen  majesty  of 
a.  d.  the  seat  of  ancient  empire  seems  to  claim  our  first 
476.  notice  for  Italy.  The  revolution  which  had  finally 
delivered  over  that  Country  to  the  rule  of  a Scythian 
Chieftain,  was  a less  violent  change  than  the  ordinary 
process  of  Barbarian  conquest.  The  elevation  of 
Odoacer  was  effected  l»y  no  new  swarms  of  Northern 
invaders ; and  the  settlement  of  his  followers  in  the 
260 


Italian  Provinces  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  the  csta-  ,ul>- 
blishmeut,  in  a firmer  posture,  of  those  bands  of  foreign 
and  licentious  mercenaries,  who  had  long  formed  the 
only  defence,  while  they  were  also  the  terror,  of  the 
degraded  State.  After  the  deposition  of  the  feeble 
Augustulus,  we  have  seen  that  the  name  of  the  Empire 
of  the  West  was  suppressed  by  the  modesty  or  prudence 
of  the  fortunate  adventurer,  who  hod  raised  himself,  on  Under* 
the  revolt  and  the  choice  of  his  fellow-soldiers,  to  the  Odoacer. 
supreme  authority  ; and  during  fourteen  years,  Odoacer 
reigned  under  only  the  general  title  of  King.  He  was 
not  unworthy  of  a Throne ; and  the  calamities  of  Italy, 
so  long  desolated  by  war  and  anarchy,  and  finally  sub- 
jected to  the  rapine  of  the  victorious  and  insolent  mer- 
cenaries, were  alleviated  and  arrested  by  his  wisdom 
and  humanity.* 

The  virtues  and  courage  of  Odoacer,  however,  could  it*  cotxiueat 
not  ultimately  protect  his  Throne  against  the  superior  by  the  O*- 
genius  and  power  of  a foreign  rival.  Theodoric,  King 
of  the  Ostrogoths,  who  were  already  seated  in  Pan- 
nonia,  was  induced  by  the  facility  of  his  position,  or  the 
proposal  of  Zeno,  Emperor  of  the  East,  to  undertake 
the  conquest  of  Italy.  The  Greek  despot  was  not 
sorry  to  be  relieved  by  this  expedition  from  the  vicinity 
of  a dangerous  ally  and  a turbulent  people ; and  though 
Zeno  had  maintained  an  amicable  correspondence  with 
Odoacer,  and  accepted  his  recognition  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  Byzantine  Throne,  Theodoric  entered  Italy  to 
reign  as  the  lieutenant  or  the  royal  vassal  of  the  Eastern 
Emperor.  His  standard  was  attended  by  the  whole 
martial  host  of  his  people  ; and  the  entire  nation  of  the 
Ostrogoths  descended  upon  the  Italian  plains  with  their 
wives  and  families,  their  cattle  and  waggons,  and  all 
their  most  precious  effects.  Odoacer  defended  with 
unshaken  resolution  the  Crown  which  his  sword  had 
won.  He  suffered  repeated  defeats,  and  lost  all  Italy 
except  Ravenna;  but  in  that  strong  city  be  still  main- 
tained himself,  and  for  three  years  balanced  the  fate  of 
the  contest.  It  was  at  last  terminated  by  an  agree- 
ment, which  gave  equal  and  undivided  authority  over 
Italy  to  the  two  leaders,  and  admitted  Theodoric  within 
the  walls  of  Ravenna.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  conse- 
quent rejoicings,  Odoacer  was  treacherously  stabbed  by 
the  hand  or  at  the  command  of  his  rival ; the  remains 
of  the  mercenary  bands,  who  had  so  long  held  possession 

* Paulus  Diaconus,  lib.  i.  c.  19.  CtMiodorins,  Citron,  ad  mnh, 
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of  Italy,  were  everywhere  massacred  by  the  Goths ; 
and  Theodoric  reigned  without  opposition  from  the 
Alps  to  the  extremity  of  Calabria.* 

Happily  for  the  fate  of  the  Italians,  the  King  of  the 
Ostrogoths  united  in  his  person  all  the  heroic  qualities 
of  a Barbarian  conqueror,  with  the  milder  virtues  and 
intelligence  of  civilized  life ; and  notwithstanding  the 
foul  act  of  perfidy  which  sullied  its  commencement,  his 
long  reign  was  ail  era  of  tranquil  felicity  for  the  subju- 
gated population.  Under  his  vigorous  but  impartial 
administration,  they  enjoyed  safety  and  consideration  ; 
to  Romans  alone  (for  so  they  were  not  ashamed  to  call 
themselves)  were  the  Civil  offices  of  Government  con- 
fided ; and  the  natives  retained  their  laws  and  language, 
their  personal  freedom,  two-thirds  of  their  landed  pro- 
perty, and  protection  from  the  violence  of  their  Barba- 
rian conquerors.  The  military  employments,  and  the 
defence  of  the  State,  were  reserved  to  the  Goths,  who 
were  spread  over  the  Kingdom  in  possession  of  one-third 
of  its  soil,  and  held  their  lands  by  the  general  condition 
of  this  martial  tenure.  In  a new  and  happy  climate, 
their  numbers  multiplied  with  formidable  rapidity  ; and 
in  a few  years  after  their  settlement,  they  could  muster 
two  hundred  thousand  warriors,  besides  their  women 
and  children. + It  was  the  politic  desire  ofThoodoric 
to  maintain  tITe  separation  of  his  Italian  and  Gothic 
subjects,  by  their  restriction  respectively  to  Civil  and  to 
military  occupations : but  in  their  fixed  seats  the  Goths 
readily  imbibed  the  arts  of  civilization,  and  lost  a por- 
tion of  their  warlike  spirit  in  a taste  for  the  refinements 
of  luxurious  indulgence. 

The  fume  of  Theodoric  extended,  his  power  was 
dreaded,  and  his  sovereignty  even  was  recognised,  far 
beyond  the  Alpine  barriers  of  Italy.  Northward 
and  Eastward,  he  continued,  or  rendered  himself, 
master  of  the  Pannonian,  Rhetian,  and  other  territory, 
from  the  source  of  the  Danube  to  the  site,  on  its  lower 
banks,  of  the  modern  Belgrade ; and  his  arms  repelled 
and  punished  the  hostility  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  In 
the  new  Barbarian  Kingdoms  of  the  West,  his  conquest 
of  Italy  had  excited  general  alarm  ; but  this  feeling  was 
changed  by  his  moderation  into  amicable  and  respectful 
deference.  By  his  domestic  alliances,  he  connected  his 
family  with  the  Royal  Houses  of  the  Pranks,  Burgun- 
dians, and  Thuringians ; and  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  with  the  Sovereign  of  the  kindred  nation  of  the 
Visigoths  of  Spain  and  Aquitaine,  rendered  him,  as  the 
natural  guardian  of  his  orphan  grandsons,  the  Protector 
and  the  Regent  of  that  oppressed  Monarchy  against  the 
Frankish  ambition.  The  territorial  communication 
between  the  two  races  of  the  Goths  in  Spain  and  Italy, 
was  completed  by  Theodoric’s  defeat  of  the  Frankish 
Sovereign,  and  his  acquisition  of  Arles  and  Marseilles ; 
and  the  great  Gothic  Monarchy  extended  under  his 
Sceptre,  as  King  or  as  Regent,  from  Sicily  and  the 
Southern  capes  of  Spain  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  and 
the  source  of  the  Danube,  and  from  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  parallel  course  of  the  latter  river. 

The  true  glory  of  Theodoric,  however,  rests  on  the 
pacific  triumphs  of  his  reign.  With  singular  modera- 
tion this  enlightened  Barbarian,  in  the  pride  of  victory 
and  the  flower  of  his  age,  renounced  the  prosecution  of 
further  conquests  to  devote  himself  to  the  duties  of  Civil 


• Procopiu uDe  BeUa  OotHeo,  lib.  I c-1.  Jomaades,  c.57.  Casuo- 
dorius,  CAro*.  ad  aim.  490—493. 
f Procopius,  G*lK.  lib.  Hi.  c.  4. 
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government.  By  the  terror  of  his  name,  and  under  Italy, 
the  mild  vigour  of  his  administration,  his  Kingdom  was  -v— ' 

constantly  preserved  from  foreign  insult,  and  flourished  From 
in  recovered  prosperity.  Amidst  the  blessings  of  peace.  A*  °* 
and  beneath  his  fostering  encouragement.  Agriculture  *76. 
was  restored.  Navigation  was  pursued  in  security,  and  to 
Commerce  increased  and  multiplied.  For  three  and  ®* 
thirty  years,  Theodoric  watched  with  laborious  anxiety 
over  the  common  happiness  of  his  Gothic  and  Italian 
subjects.  Few  Sovereigns  have  in  an  equal  degree 
merited  to  he  numbered  among  the  benefactors  of  man- 
kind : yet  it  is  painful  to  add  that  the  evening  of  his  life 
was  clouded  by  popular  disaffection,  soured  by  ingrati- 
tude, and  defiled  with  virtuous  blood.  Difference  of 
Religion  interrupted  the  harmony  between  him  and  his 
Italian  subjects.  Like  most  of  the  Barbarians,  Theo- 
doric had  been  educated  in  the  Arian  Heresy ; and  the 
discontent  of  a Catholic  people  was  unjustly  produced 
by  his  firm  maintenance  of  a general  Religious  toleration, 
of  which  they  had  themselves  enjoyed  the  immunity. 

His  protection  of  the  Jews  and  punishment  of  their  op- 
pressors was  resented  as  a crime  against  the  Orthodox 
Church  ; and  the  bigotry  of  the  Catholics  provoked  the 
King  to  the  verge  of  persecution.  The  hatred  of  the 
Italians,  forgetful  of  the  benefits  of  his  reign,  was  ex- 
cited, with  equal  want  of  reason,  by  the  imposition  of 
necessary  taxes ; and  the  mind  of  Theodoric,  stung  to 
indignation  by  their  fanaticism  and  ill-founded  mur- 
murs, was  filled  with  suspicions  of  treason.  The  murder 
of  his  rival  Odoacer  was  a stain  upon  the  fair  fame  of 
his  manhood ; and  the  execution  of  his  minister,  the 
learned  and  pious  Boethius, — the  last  of  the  Romans, 
says  a great  author,  whom  Cato  or  Tully  could  have 
acknowledged  for  their  countrymen,* — and  of  the  inno- 
cent  and  venerable  Patrician,  Symmachus,  branded  the  A'  1,1 
old  age  of  the  Monarch  with  indelible  infamy,  and  em-  ^ 
bittered  his  last  hours  with  unavailing  rcmonse.t 

The  splendour  of  the  Gothic  annals  terminates  with  p«j|  of  the 
the  reign  of  Theodoric  ; and  the  total  duration  of  their  Otfrogothx 
Monarchy  in  Italy  only  survived  hi9  death  twenty-seven 
years.  Into  this  narrow  period  were  crowded  the  rapid 
succession,  the  troubled  reigns,  and  the  violent  deposi- 
tion or  death  of  six  Princes  ; two  bloody  and  calamitous 
struggles  against  the  forces  of  the  Eastern  Empire ; as 
many  exterminating  invasions  of  the  Franks  j the  over- 
throw and  surrender,  the  general  revolt,  and  the  final 
subjection  of  the  Ostrogothic  Kingdom  to  the  Imperial 
Sceptre.  Such  an  epoch  of  slaughter  and  anarchy, 
devastation  and  horror,  will  be  sufficiently  noticed  in 
its  general  results  : it  is  neither  within  our  purpose,  nor 
would  it  profit  the  reader,  to  burthen  his  memory  with 
the  details  of  barbarous  wars,  obscure  crimes,  and  daily 
revolutions.  The  possessions  of  Theodoric,  who  had  no 
son,  descended  upon  the  children  of  his  daughters.  To 
his  infant  grandson  Athalaric  he  bequeathed  the  Ostro- 
gothic Crown,  and  to  Amalasontha,  the  guardianship 
both  of  her  son  and  the  Italian  Kingdom.  In  the 


• T>ie  Intellectual  acquirement* of  Boethius. — which  might  have  re- 
fleeted  lustre  on  a more  auspicious  era,  but  which  serve  only  to  deepen 
the  obscurity  of  hit  own  times  with  the  solitary  gleams  of  genius  and 
Pnilosophy, — w ill  entitle  him  to  further  and  bunourable  notice  among 
the  few  name*  that  form  the  scanty  sum  of  Literary  History  during  the 
Dark  Ages. 

+ Cusiodorius,  in  CArom.  tt  Variorum  LiA.  Procopius,  Got/ktco, 
lib.  u — it.  i ague  ad  c.  6.  Jomandes,  c.  57 — 59.  Among  the  modems, 
Gibbon  has  devoted  bU  thirty-ninth  chapter, — a splendid  monument,— 
to  the  life  and  reign,  the  character  artd  actions  of  Theodoric 
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ability  mid  virtues  of  licr  Government,  this  Princess 
for  some  years  proved  herself  the  worthy  daughter  of 
Theodoric : but  her  sex.  which  by  the  Gothi*  Law  had 
excluded  her  from  the  Throne,  also  prevented  the  felici- 
tous exercise  of  her  wisdom  and  power.  The  Goths 
endured  with  impatience  the  prudent  and  salutary  admi- 
nistration of  a woman ; and  her  youthful  son  was 
taught  to  spurn  her  authority.  Some  of  the  Nobles, 
bis  instigators,  fell  the  victims  of  her  deadly  revenge; 
and  when  premature  intemperance  had  hurried  the 
young  Prince  to  his  grave  before  the  age  of  manhood, 
her  attempt  to  preserve  her  regal  power  by  a marriage 
with  her  weak  and  vicious  cousin  Theodutus,  who  had 
gome  claims  to  the  Crown  ns  the  nephew  of  Theodoric, 
was  followed  by  her  own  ruin  and  that  of  the  Monarchy. 
The  noble  blood  which  she  had  tyrannically  shed,  ren- 
dered her  justly  odious  to  a free  people  ; and,  by  the 
faction  hostile  to  her  rule,  her  new  husband,  the  object 
of  her  undisguised  contempt,  was  easily  exasperated  to 
connive  at  her  imprisonment  and  strangulation.  The 
attention  of  Justinian,  w ho  now  filled  the  Throne  of  the 
Eastern  Empire,  had  been  eagarly  attracted  to  the  state 
of  the  Gothic  Court.  Under  the  guise  of  mediation, 
his  ambassadors  had  fomented  its  dissensions,  and 
secretly  prompted  the  murder  of  Amalusonthu ; but 
she  was  no  sooner  dead,  than,  in  their  master's  name, 
they  denounced  war  and  retribution  against  the  un- 
grateful usurper,  who  had  repaid  his  elevation  to  the 
throne  by  becoming  the  assussin  of  his  Queen  and  his 
benefactress. 

< wiqiwt  of  Jo  a moment  of  fallacious  vigour,  the  transient  and 
MC  r unnatural  effort  of  expiring  strength,  the  arms  of  the 
i.v°thVfi>rces  ^tern  Empire  had  just  achieved  the  conquest  of 
nitha  Rut-  Africa  and  the  destruction  of  the  Vandalic  Monarchy  ; 
ern  Umpire,  aud  Justinian  w as  now  encourugcd  by  this  success  to 
attempt  the  overthrow  of  the  Ostrogoth ic  power  and 
the  recovery  of  Italy  from  the  Barbarian  domination. 
The  vain  image  of  a Roman  Empire  was  still  pre- 
served by  the  Greek  Sovereigns  of  Constantinople. 
But  the  formidable  array  and  numbers  of  the  llomun 
Legion  were  replaced  by  scanty  and  mercenary  bands, 
of  various  Countries  and  animated  by  no  common  feeling 
of  patriotism  or  national  spirit ; and  the  only  strength 
of  the  small  Irnpcriul  Army  which  disembarked  in  Ituly 
for  the  conquest  of  the  Gothic  Kingdom  was  to  be 
fouud  in  the  courage  and  military  talents  of  its  leader 
Belisarius.  The  despicable  Theodatus,  too  inactive  or 
too  pusillanimous  to  resist  the  advance  of  the  invaders, 
was  deposed  by  the  indignant  voice  of  his  nation,  and 
murdered  by  a private  enemy  as  he  fled  from  the 
popular  vengeance ; and  Belisarius  entered  Rome  in 
triumph.  From  Ravenna,  the  Gothic  Capital,  Viiigcs. 
who  was  called  to  the  Throne  by  the  election  of  his 
fellow  warriors,  advanced  with  an  immense  host  to 
avenge  the  national  disgrace ; and  for  above  a year  the 
heroic  Belisarius  sustained  the  siege  of  Rome  by  the 
whole  Gothic  power.  At  the  conclusion  of  that  period, 
the  tardy  arrival  from  the  East  of  a reinforcement  of  a 
few  thousand  men,  was  sufficient  to  complete  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  Goths  ; Belisarius  became  again  the 
assailant  ; and  the  reduction  of  Ravenna,  Bnd  surren- 
der of  Vitiges,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  war,  completed 
the  incredible  conquest  of  a great  Kingdom  and  a 
warlike  people,  by  a force  which  seems  never  to  have 
exceeded  twenty  thousand  men.* 

* Procopius,  De  Bella  Gothic#,  lib.  L — iii.  e.  1.  M union,  Annalt 
ff  tint ia.  voi.  t.  a.  a.  536—540. 
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The  mean  jealousy  and  base  ingratitude  of  Justinian  Italy, 
recalled  his  illustrious  General  from  the  Italian  com-  — 
mand  ; and  Belisarius  had  no  sooner  departed,  than  From 
the  Goths  revolted,  and  the  fruits  of  his  successes  were  a.  d. 
lost  by  the  misconduct  and  cowardice  of  the  Imperial 
Commanders.  Without  troops  and  without  supplies,  the 
aged  hero  was  a second  time  despatched  to  Italy,  only 
to  become  the  powerless  and  mortified  spectator  of  the 
Gothic  progress ; and  his  second  recall  was  granted  to  Golhi 
his  own  solicitation.  After  the  ephemeral  elevation  A D 
and  murder  of  Hildcbald,  the  brave  and  virtuous 
Totila  was  raised  to  the  Got  hi:1  Throne  ; and  his  valour 
and  ability  had  reconquered  the  greater  part  of  Italy, 
before  Justinian  was  roused  to  vindicate  the  honour  of 
his  arms.  His  favourite,  the  eunuch  Narses,  no  un-  Th*'f 
worthy  successor  of  Belisarius,  and  far  belter  supported 
by  the  Imperial  countenance,  landed  in  Italy  with  a ' A D 
well-equipped  army  ; and  the  ruin  of  the  Gothic  Mo- 
narchy was  finally  accomplished  by  his  victorious  arms. 

But  the  struggle  was  fierce  and  obstinate ; and  in  the 
desperate  extremity  of  their  fortunes,  the  Goths  dis- 
played more  of  the  unyielding  spirit  of  freemen  than 
they  had  evinced  in  the  pride  of  their  power  and 
strength.  The  Gothic  war  did  not  terminate  before 
Rome  had  been  lost  and  won  for  the  fifth  time  ; and 
until  the  heroic  Totila  and  Teias,  the  two  last  Sove- 
reigns of  their  nation,  had  successively  fallen,  as  be- 
came them,  in  the  field  of  buttle.  A tremendous  defeat 
which  Nurses  subsequent  I y inflicted  on  an  invading 
host  of  the  Frank*  and  Alcmanni,  gave  security  to  his  ^j_  ^ ^ 
conquests ; and  nil  Italy  reposed  in  obedience  and  Ea»tcm 
peace  under  the  Sceptre  of  the  Eastern  Empire."  Kmpirc. 

The  internal  dissensions  of  the  Gotha,  the  hatred  Extinction 
which  the  subject  population  of  Italy  had  ever  borne  ofthet>»- 
to  their  Barbarian  conquerors,  and  the  affection  with  ,c 
which  they  welcomed  the  Imperial  arms,  had  all  assisted 
the  genius  and  fortune  of  Belisarius  ond  Norses.  Yet 
under  every  evil  of  intestine  disunion,  the  Gothic  King: 
dom,  with  a force  of  two  hundred  thousand  combatants, 
could  not  have  been  twice  subjugated  by  far  inferior 
numbers,  whose  imperfect  courage  was  with  difficulty 
sustained  by  the  talents  of  their  leaders,  if  the  Goths 
had  not,  during  their  Italian  settlement  of  less  than 
sixty  years,  already  lost  the  better  part  of  their  original 
spirit.  The  sudden  annihilation  of  a brave  people  is 
among  those  gigantic  vicissitudes  of  human  fate  which 
can  never  be  contemplated  without  awakening  some 
portion  of  commiseration  and  interest.  The  moss  of 
the  Gothic  warriors  had  been  destroyed  by  the  sword, 
or  by  famine  and  disease.  The  remnant  emigrated 
Northward,  enrolled  themselves  in  the  Imperial  ser- 
vice. or  was  compressed  into  the  servile  population 
of  Italy ; and  from  this  epoch  the  very  name  of 
the  Ostrogolhic  nation  totally  disappears  from  the  an- 
nuls of  Europe.  This  subjugation  of  a numerous 
and  warlike  race  of  the  North,  by  a handful  of  degene- 
rate Greeks  and  promiscuous  mercenaries,  presents  a 
strange  and  inexplicable  spectacle;  and  the  extinction 
of  a nation  which,  but  half  a century  before,  had  struck 
terror  into  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  founded  a great 
and  flourishing  Monarchy,  must  be  numbered  among 
the  unsolved  problems  which  perplex  the  obscure  His- 
tory of  a barbarous  Age. 

As  the  lieutenant  or  representative  of  the  Emperor, 

Narses,  under  the  title  of  Exarch,  and  from  the  Gothic 


* Procopiu*.  Gothic#,  lib.  iii.  c.  2.  i*.  c.  35.  MuraUm, 
vol.  f.  4.D.540—  553 
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Capital  or  Ravenna,  administered  the  Government  of 
Italy  with  wisdom  and  vigour  for  about  fifteen  years. 
But  his  Political  virtues  were  sullied  by  personal  rapa- 
city: his  rule  became  odious  to  (he  Italians,  and  on 
some  complaints  of  his  avarice  and  oppression,  he  was 
removed  from  his  office.  The  sentence  of  his  recall  by 
the  Byzantine  Court  is  said  to  hove  been  accompanied 
with  an  insulting  message  from  the  Empress  Sophia, 
the  consort  of  Justin  II.,  44  that  the  Eunuch  should 
leave  to  men  the  exercise  of  arms,  and  return  to  bin 
proper  occupation  of  handling  the  distaff  among  the 
maidens  of  the  palace.’*  According  to  the  vulgar  be- 
lief of  the  Age,  the  bitter  retort  of  the  hero,  “ that  he 
would  spin  her  such  a thread  as  she  should  not  easily 
unravel,”  was  explained  in  the  immediate  invasion  of 
Italy  by  the  Lombards.  Whether  this  enterprise  was 
really  instigated  by  his  revenge  for  the  ingratitude  of 
the  Imperial  Court  and  the  Italians  may  be  doubted  :* 
but,  whatever  be  the  truth  of  the  popular  tale,  the 
coincidence  of  the  Lombard  invasion  with  the  recall 
and  death  of  Narses  decided  the  fate  of  Italy.  He 
shortly  expired  in  extreme  old  age ; and  his  decease 
removed  the  only  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  Lom- 
bards. 


Their  con-  That  People,  whose  enterprise  was  to  perpetuate  their 
^neTt  Lt  of  n®rac  'n  plain*  of  Northern  Italy,  were  one 

fully  the  most  warlike  and  powerful  Tribes  of  Vaudalic 

a.  D.  ofigm*  They  had  for  about  forty  years  occupied  Pan- 
568.  nonia  in  the  traces  of  the  Ostrogothic  settlements ; and 

to  the  whole  nation,  under  their  Sovereign  Alboin,  now 

a.  D.  descended  from  the  Julian  Alps.  The  new  Exarch,  the 
570.  helpless  successor  of  Norses,  could  offer  no  opposition 
in  the  field ; the  pusillanimous  Italians  were  not 
ashamed  to  believe  without  a trial  that  the  Barbarians 
were  invincible  ; and  Ihe  whole  country  to  the  gates  of 
Rome  and  Ravenna  rapidly  passed  under  their  domi- 
nion. The  strong  city  of  Pavia  was  the  only  place 
which  maintained  an  obstinate  resistance  against  the 
invaders.  The  siege  lasted  three  years  ; and  when 
famine  had  opened  the  gates,  Alboin  spared  the  inha- 
bitants, rind  established  among  them  the  Capital  of  his 
The  Kin*-  new  Kingdom  of  IjOMbaody.  The  arms  of  Alboin  and 
dom  of  lvom-  his  numerous  and  martial  nation  appeared  irresistible, 
b^T*  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Greek  Empire  over  its  Italian 
Province  seemed  to  touch  the  verge  of  its  destrnction : 
yet  the  invaders  unaccountably  failed  to  achieve  the 
completion  of  their  conquests ; and  for  nearly  two 
centuries,  the  Exarchs  of  Ravenna  continued  to  divide, 
though  unequally,  the  possession  of  Italy  with  the 
na* EiarT  Lombard  Princes.  The  Province  of  Ravenna,  the 
cluu  Pentapolis  of  Romagna,  and  the  maritime  districts  of 

RtteBDL  the  South,  remained  under  the  Government  of  the 

Exarchs.  Rome,  with  her  Bishops,  long  preserved 
her  fidelity  to  the  Eastern  Emperors,  less  from  affec- 
tion to  them  than  terror  and  hatred  of  the  Barbarians ; 
and  even  the  Italian  fugitives  from  the  Continent,  who 
at  different  periods  had  sought  security,  and  founded  a 
Republican  independence,  in  the  islets  of  the  Venetian 
shallows,  acknowledged,  in  a large  sense,  the  supremacy 
of  the  Imperial  Lieutenants.  With  some  exception,  the 
Kingdom  of  Lombardy,  therefore,  may  be  described  in 


* Nam*  i*  accured  of  this  treason  by  Paulin  Diacoaus,  De  Ontit 

lutm/ok.  lib.  ii.e.  5-  (in  the  first  voL  of  Script.  Rer.lt  at  p.  427.)*&d,- — 
which  Gibbon  has  not  noticed, — alio  by  Ananlotius,  B&Uoth.  Fit* 
Rum.  Pinhf.  m «• Vi  Jo kamtu  HI.  (in  the  Hid  volume  of  the  tame 
collection,  p.  133.) 
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general  language  as  comprehending  only  the  Northern  lulv. 
half  of  Italy  ; but  a Chieftain  of  their  nation  penetrated 
with  his  followers  into  the  South,  and  there  founded  From 
the  Lombard  Duchy  of  Benevenfo;  which,  yielding  no  a*  i>. 
more  than  a nominal  obedience  to  the  Court  of  Pavia,  476. 
survived  the  Monarchy,  and  for  five  hundred  years  10 
occupied  a great  portion  of  the  present  Kingdom  of  D* 
Naples.*  755. 

The  imperfect  dominion  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy  Chancier 
subsisted  with  considerable  splendour  for  two  hundred  and  <Jura- 
and  six  years.  Their  national  character  appears  among  tio|> 
the  fairest  in  the  History  of  the  Barbaric  races ; their  I'onib*rd 
spirit  was  equally  generous,  brave,  and  free  ; and  their  P°**r' 
laws  and  institutions  may  be  favourably  compared  with 
those  of  the  othrr  Northern  conquerors.  Like  the  rest 
of  the  States  of  German  origin,  the  Monarchy  of  the 
Lombards  was  in  principle  elective : hut  the  whole 
Kingdom  was  parcelled  out,  immediately  after  its  settle- 
ment, into  thirty  Provincial  Governments  or  Duchies  ; 
and  a great  territorial  aristocracy  was  thus  created, 
which  soon  became  hereditary  in  Italy  in  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Lombard  Dukes.  But  the  election  of  their 
Kings  and  the  confirmation  of  their  laws  were  equally 
the  necessary  acts  of  the  People,  and  the  proof  of  their 
freedom.  That  freedom  was  often  Barbarian  license ; 
and  crime  and  disorder  throw  an  occasional  stain  over 
the  Lombard  annals  : but  many  of  their  Princes  were 
honourably  distinguished  by  their  talents  and  virtues; 
and  their  reigns  are  occasionally  contrasted  with  the 
turbulence  of  a rude  and  violent  Age  by ‘the  blessings 
of  order  and  internal  tranquillity. 

Alboin,  the  warlike  founder  of  their  Italian  Monar-  The  Lom- 
chv,  who  possessed  the  usual  qualities  of  a conqueror  King*, 
and  a savage,  did  not  live  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
success  ; but  was  murdered,  after  a reign  of  only  four 
years,  at  the  instigation  of  his  Queen  Rosamond.  Her 
father,  the  King  of  the  Gepidae,  had  fallen  in  battle 
against  the  Lombards  before  her  forced  union  with 
their  Monarch  ; and  her  brutal  lord,  during  the  intoxi- 
cation of  a feast  in  his  palace  ncur  Verona,  obliged  her 
to  drink  from  a goblet  which  had  been  formed  of  the 
skull  of  her  parent.  She  vowed  to  wipe  out  the  insult 
in  his  blond;  and  the  indulgence  of  an  adulterous 
passion  was  superadded  to  the  desire  of  vengeance.  A*  D- 
After  the  murder,  the  Queen  tied  to  Ravenna,  where  ^3. 
she  listened  to  the  addresses  of  the  Exarch:  but  her 
farmer  paramour  anticipated  her  in  the  attempt  to  make 
way  for  this  new  union  by  poison ; and  she  was  com- 
pelled herself  to  receive  from  his  hand  the  deadly  cup 
which  she  had  prepared  far  him.  On  the  premature 
death  of  Alboin,  Clepho,  a noble  Chieftain,  wus  elected, 
by  the  suffrages  of  a National  Assembly  at  Pavia,  to  the 
Kingly  dignity : but  the  stroke  of  a domestic  assassin  a.  n. 
closed  his  mortal  career  in  less  than  two  years;  and  574. 
the  Lombards  seem  then  by  common  consent,  whether 
disgusted  by  the  Government  of  Clepho,  or  moved  by 
the  artful  ambition  of  their  Dukes,  to  have  suspended 
the  Regal  office  for  about  ten  years,  during  the  minority 
of  his  son  Autharis.  Throughout  this  interregnum, 

Italy  was  delivered  over  to  the  oppression  of  numerous 
Ducal  tyrants:  until  the  disorderly  aggressions  of  these 
Chieftains,  both  upon  the  French  frontiers  and  the 
Provinces  of  the  Exarchate,  provoked  the  alliance  of 


• Paului  DiaconiM,  lib.  ii.  c.  7— 27.  Muratori,  stomali  •fltu/ia, 
a.  d.  567—570.  A reference  u*  the  modern  lest  of  Gibbon  in 
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the  Frankish  and  Imperial  arms ; and  the  sense  of 
common  danger  then  united  the  Lombard  Duke*  and 
nation  in  the  necessity  of  restoring  the  Royal  Govern- 
ment in  the  person  of  Aulhari*,  who  had  now  attained 
the  age  of  manhood.  The  young  Prince  justified  the 
election  of  his  People  by  the  displuy  of  valour  and 
ability.  He  successfully  defended  his  Kingdom  against 
three  formidable  invasions  of  the  Franks,  and  the 
feeble  cooperation  of  the  Greek  arms  ; overran  the 
Imperial  Provinces  to  the  Southern  extremity  of  Cala- 
bria ; and  confirmed  and  extended  the  Lombard  power, 
though  lie  did  not  consummate  the  subjugation  of 
Italy.* 

From  the  death  of  Autharis  to  the  accession  of  Luit- 
prand,  we  may  pass  over  the  successive  reigns  of  twelve 
Lombard  Sovereigns,  and  the  lapse  of  above  a century, 
in  which  there  is  little  change  in  the  fortunes  of  Italy 
to  arrest  our  observation.  Yet  the  names  of  two  active 
Princes  in  this  long  interval  deserve  to  be  honourably 
rescued  from  the  general  obscurity,  less  for  their  mili- 
tary achievements  than  for  the  judicial  benefits  of  their 
reigns.  By  Rotharis.  the  seventh  King  of  the  dynasty, 
who  surpassed  all  his  predecessors  in  wisdom,  if  not 
also  in  military  skill,  the  first  written  code  of  the  Lom- 
bard laws  was,  with  the  national  assent,  formally  pro- 
mulgated ; while  his  successes  against  the  Exarchs  of 
Ravenna  long  established  the  peace,  and  security  of  his 
Kingdom.  Under  Gritnoald,  the  eleventh  in  succes- 
sion from  Alboin,  a Prince  of  equal  valour  and  mode- 
ration, the  Emperor  Coustans  II.  was  disgracefully  de- 
feated in  a personal  expedition  into  Italy  ; and  the 
Lombard  Monarch  was  no  sooner  relieved  from  the 
cares  of  war,  than  lie  applied  himself  zealously  to 
those  of  Civil  Government,  and  made  considerable  im- 
provements in  the  laws  of  Rotharis.  From  the  epoch 
of  this  revision,  the  liheral  and  impartial  benefits  of  the 
Lombard  jurisprudence  were  eagerly  embraced  by  the 
Italian  os  well  as  the  Barburiun  subjects  of  the  Monar- 
chy ; ami  the  reign  of  Grimoald  is  also  remarkable,  in 
connection  with  Ecclesiastical  affairs,  for  the  conversion 
of  the  Lombards  from  the  Arinn  to  the  Catholic  faith. t 

The  pacific  virtues  of  LuilpnimI,  whom  we  have 
already  characterized  as  the  most  enlightened  and  hu- 
mane of  the  Lombard  legislators,  were  shaded  by  the 
more  questionable  attributes  of  a warlike  nnd  ambi- 
tious spirit.  He  aspired  to  render  himself  the  sole 
master  of  Italy ; and  the  distracted  stale  of  the  Greek 
Empire  might  excite  his  hopes  of  reducing  the  Pro- 
vinces of  the  Exarchate,  ami  the  new  Ecclesiastical  in- 
dependence of  Rome,  under  his  own  dominion.  The 
origin  and  consideration  of  the  famous  dispute  relative 
to  the  worship  of  images,  which,  during  his  reign, 
agitated  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  produced  the  sepa- 
ration ol  the  Greek  nnd  Latin  Churches,  belong  to 
Ecclesiastical  History:  our  present  subject  requires  us 
only  to  notice  the  effects  of  the  Religious  contest  in  the 
revolt  of  Italy  from  the  Byzantine  Sceptre,  the  rise  of 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes,  the  ruin  of  the  Lom- 
bard Monarchy,  and  the  ultimate  restoration  of  the 
Empire  of  the  West. 

To  explain  the  progress  of  these  memorable  events, 
it  is  necessary  to  revert  to  the  state  of  Rome  during 
the  period  of  three  centuries  which  has  been  reviewed 


* Paul.  Diacon.  lib.  ii.  c.  27.  Hi,  c.  34.  Muralori,  *.  o.  570 — 591. 
t IM.  lib.  iii<— 1 i.pnu$im.  Muraiori,  a.  d.  591—712. 


in  the  present  Chapter.  The  condition  of  that  once 
mighty  and  fallen  Capital  of  the  world  had  been  afTected 
by  the  some  vicissitudes  as  the  rest  of  Italy.  Under 
the  great  Theodoric,  her  citizens  had  enjoyed  the  secu- 
rity  and  happiness  which  were  common  to  his  Kingdom : 
in  the  wars  of  his  successors  with  the  Generals  of  k °u 
Justinian,  they  had  undergone  every  extremity  of  suf-  7*55' 
fering.  Their  city,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  was 
five  times  taken  and  recovered  by  Goths  and  Greeks 
before  Narses  had  achieved  the  reduction  of  Italy,  and 
placed  an  Imperial  Prefect  in  the  Capitol.  Under  the 
Gothic  Kings  und  the  Exarchs  who  succeeded  them, 

Ravenna  become  the  Capitol,  and  Rome  was  degraded 
to  the  second  place  among  the  Italian  cities  : when 
Pavia  boasted  the  Tyrone  of  the  Lombard  Kings  and 
the  Assembly  of  their  nation,  the  eternal  city”  sank 
perhaps  to  the  third  place.  By  what  means  Rome  was 
preserved  from  the  Lombard  yoke,  it  is  difficult  to  un 
dersiand  : the  conquests  of  the  Barbarians  extended 
almost  to  her  walls,  their  arms  were  repeatedly  at  her 
gates;  but  they  never  acquired  possession  of  the  city, 
and  the  Italian  fugitives  from  the  Provinces  who 
swelled  the  population,  might  give  it  strength  to  re- 
sist the  conquerors.  Theological  hatred  sharpened 
the  motives  of  patriotism  or  fidelity  in  animating  the 
defence  of  the  Roman  citizens  against  the  Lombard 
ussaults.  The  Barbarians  were  first  Pagans,  then 
Arians  ; in  the  eyes  of  the  zealous  Catholics  their  mis- 
belief and  heresy  equally  converted  resistance  to  their 
arms  into  a Religious  duty ; and  this  principle,  which 
was  encouraged  by  the  spirited  exertions  of  the,  Roman 
Pontiffs,  was  easily  identified  with  the  obligation*  of 
loyally,  first  to  the  Eastern  Emperors,  and  afterwards 
more  deservedly  to  those  Ecclesiastical  Governors.  The 
Popes  of  this  period,  who  were  usually  Romans  by 
birth,  and  chosen  by  the  Clergy,  Senate,  and  People, 
appear  in  general  to  have  merited  their  elevation  by 
their  virtue*  ; and  the  Romans,  deserted  by  the  feeble 
Court  of  Constantinople,  withdrew  their  respect  and 
confidence  from  the  Emperors  to  repose  obedience  on 
their  nearer  protectors. 

Bui  both  the  Ecclesiastical  and  temporal  power  of  RH«  of  tbe 
the  Popes  was  of  very  graduul  and  silent  progression. 

In  the  early  Age*  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Bishops  of 
Rome,  as  residing  in  the  Metropolis  of  the  universe,  poW„  of 
and  governing  the  most  ancient  and  numerous  of  the  tbe  Popes. 
Western  Churches,  had  always  been  held  in  the  highest 
Episcopal  rank  of  dignity  and  consideration  ; and  their 
diocese  had  constituted  one  of  the  three  Patriarchates 
into  which  the  Church  was  divided  before  the  Capital 
of  the  Empire  was  transferred  to  Constantinople.* 

The  Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  See,  as  the 
only  Patriarchate  of  Western  Europe,  might  naturally 
extend  over  Italy  and  the  Latin  Provinces  of  the  old 
Empire ; but  the  temporal  power  of  the  Popedom 
hod  its  later  origin  entirely  in  the  neglect  of  Rome 
by  the  feeble  Emperors  of  the  East,  and  their  tacit 
abandonment  of  it*  defence  to  the  Bishops  and  the 
Citizens.  The  Pontiffs  were  recommended  to  the 
Romans  by  their  personal  qualities,  and  endeared  as 
the  objects  of  popular  suffrage.  The  wants  of  their 
defenceless  flock,  and  the  danger  of  their  own  position, 
compelled  them  to  undertake  the  duties  of  temporal 


• De  Marcs,  IX t Cuncordamtii  SaeerdUii  el  Imperii,  c.  8.  of  (lie 
fir*t  book.  Biflghun,  Anttqmtin  of  the  Chrittutn  CAurrk,  lib.  ix. 
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Governors.  In  the  imagination  of  some  writers,  these 
early  Popes  had  already  conceived  the  scheme  of  uni- 
versal power : but  their  temporal  authority,  at  least, 
was,  more  honourably,  the  insensible  result  of  thei 
struggles  to  alleviate  the  calamities  of  their  Sec ; 
and  the  ambition  which  in  after  Ages  oppressed  the 
world  with  its  audacious  pretensions,  was,  perhaps, 
first  kindled  in  the  most  virtuous  exercise  of  those 
duties  of  Civil  protection  as  well  as  spiritual  govern- 
ment, which  were  alike  demanded  from  the  Ecclesi- 
astical pastor  of  a helpless  community.* 

Tlie  most  remarkable  and  energetic  character  among 
the  early  Roman  Pontiffs  was  the  first  Gregory ; and 
it  may  be  sufficient  in  this  place  lo  advert  to  his  Pon- 
tificate, in  the  beginning  of  the  Vllth  century,  as  the 
era  of  the  earliest  decided  increase  of  the  Pupal  power. 
Notwithstanding  his  professed  contempt  of  leuming 
and  his  superstition,  he  deserves  to  be  favourably  re- 
membered for  bis  paternal  government  of  Rome.  He 
actively  provided  for  the  defence  of  the  city  against  the 
Lombards  ; and  his  spiritual  eloquence,  or  his  gold,  di- 
verted a formidable  attack  of  the  Burbariuus.  With 
the  Sovereigns  and  the  Hierarchy  of  the  Western  King- 
doms, he  maintained  a regular  correspondence ; and 
in  his  pretensions,  the  divine  authority  and  office  of  the 
successors  of  St.  Peter  were  first  clearly  defined,  and 
as  strangely  acknowledged  by  the  ignorant  nations  to 
whom  they  were  addressed. t For  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Gregory  the  Great,  the 
power  of  the  Papacy  received  no  remarkable  accession, 
though  the  lapse  of  lime  was  confirming  its  authority  ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  schism,  produced  by  the  con- 
troversy  on  Image-worship,  that  the  next  great  impulse 
was  given  to  the  grandeur  of  the  Popedom,  and  that  the 
independent  temporal  authority  of  the  Roman  Pontiff 
was  finally  established  in  the  ancient  Capital  of  the  world. 

This  important  revolution  occurred  during  the  Pon 
tificnle  of  Gregory  II.  The  Clergy  and  the  people  of 
Italy  were  equally  attached  to  the  superstitious  worship 
of  linages ; and  the  edict  of  the  Emperor,  Leo  the  Ico- 
noclast, for  their  demolition,  produced  a general  re- 
volt iu  Rome,  Ravenna,  and  the  other  cities  of  the 
Exarchate  and  Pentupolis.  The  furious  spirit  of  the 
Italians  left  no  alternative  to  the  Pope,  but  to  adopt  the 
course  to  which  his  own  zeal  and  policy  sufficiently 
impelled  him.  He  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
popular  resistance  to  the  Imperial  edict ; addressed  an 
intemperate  remonstrance  and  defiance  to  his  heretical 
Sovereign;  authorized  the  Romans  to  renounce  their 
obedience  to  the  Eastern  Empire  ; and  directed  their 
rebellion  in  the  establishment  of  an  independent  Re- 
public, of'  which  the  real  administration  devolved  on  the 
Papacy. I 

The  rebellion  aud  distraction  of  the  Imperial  States 
promised  to  realize  the  long-cherished  project  of  the 
Lombard  Monarchy  for  the  subjugation  of  all  Italy. 
While  the  Eastern  Emperors  were  labouring  to  chastise 
the  revolt  of  their  subjects,  Luitprand  was  prompted 
by  his  ambition  to  declare  himself  the  champion  of  the 
holy  Images.  Assisted  by  the  popular  disaffection  to 


* See  Spanheim’*  valuable  dissertation  on  the  early  History  of 
tbe  Church  Territory,  in  the  lit  volume  of  hi*  Works. 

f See  Klrujy"*  analysis  (Hit/.  Ecdet.  »ol.  viii.)  of  the  Fonlificatc 
of  Gregory  the  Great. 

} Anastasia*,  De  Vil.  Pantif.  Grtfonui  11  (is  the  Hid  volume  of 
Scriptoret  Rtr.  Hat.)  Biainibourg,  Uiti.dt*  /cviwcAw/r*.  Muratori, 
a.  d.  726 — 28,  ftc. 


the  Imperial  Sovereignty,  he  rapidly  reduced  the  whole 
Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and  even  planted  his  victorious 
standard  on  the  walls  of  that  impregnable  Capital. 
But  the  Pope,  having  secured  his  own  authority,  the 
independence  of  Rome,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
favourite  worship,  had  no  desire  to  strengthen  the  more 
formidable  power  of  his  Lombard  neighbours,  by  totally 
overthrowing  the  feeble  remains  of  the  Imperial  Sove- 
reignty. By  the  exhortations  of  Gregory  himself,  the 
Venetian  Republic,  already  respectable  by  its  maritime 
resources,  was  induced  to  cooperate  with  the  Byzan- 
tine Exarch  in  the  recovery  of  Ravenna;  and  that  city 
was  successfully  surprised  before  Luitprand  could 
march  to  its  relief.* 

Tlie  Lombard  Monarch,  after  alarming  Rome  itself 
by  his  threatened  vengeance,  closed  bis  existence  in 
ainity  with  the  Church ; and  his  death  suspended  the 
prosecution  of  the  Lombard  conquests.  But  the  Greek 
power,  which,  under  the  shadow  of  a mighty  name, 
had  long  concealed  the  extent  of  its  decline,  now  ap- 
proached the  period  of  its  subversion  iu  Italy.  Astol- 
pho,  the  third  Lombard  Monarch  in  the  series  from 
Luitprand,  bursting  into  the  Exurchate,  easily  made 
himself  master  of  Ravenna,  and  fiually  extinguished  the 
government  and  office  of  the  Imperial  Exarchs.  As- 
tolpho  was  stimulated  by  this  conquest  to  attempt  the 
reduction  of  Rome  itself : all  Italy  lay  prostrate  before 
him  ; and  the  hour  seemed  to  have  arrived  which  wus  to 
complete  the  consolidation  of  the  Lombard  power 
throughout  the  Peninsula.  But,  contrary  to  all  reasonable 
expectation,  the  crowning  effort  of  the  Lombard  Princes 
prepared,  not  the  triumph,  but  the  ruin  of  their  Monar- 
chy. The  reigning  Pope,  Stephen  III.,  in  his  extre- 
mity, cast  his  eyes  beyond  the  Alps,  aud  sought  in  per- 
son a protector  and  avenger  in  the  puissant  Monarch 
of  France.  At  the  bcud  of  an  irresistible  host  of  his 
devout  and  warlike  nation,  the  first  French  King  of 
the  Carlovingian  race  proclaimed  himself  the  soldier  ol 
the  Church  against  the  oppression  of  Astolpho.  He 
descended  from  the  Alps ; compelled  the  Lombard 
Prince,  after  a weak  resistance,  to  conclude  a dis- 
graceful Peace  ; obliged  him  to  take  a solemn  oath 
that  he  would  respect  the  sanctity  of  Che  Papal  See ; 
and  restored  Stephen  in  triumph  to  his  Ecclesiastical 
and  temporal  Throne.  The  faithlessness  and  the  infa- 
tuation of  Astolpho  and  his  successors  precipitated  the 
impending  fall  of  the  Lombard  Kingdom  : — but  at  this 
period,  we  turn  to  contemplate  the  origin  and  growth 
of  the  mighty  Power  which  effected  its  final  subversion, 
in  the  History  of  France  during  the  preceding  Agcs.t 
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If  we  listen  implicitly  to  its  zealous  genealogists,  FsiAsta-c. 
the  origin. of  the  French  Monarchy,  and  the  regular  origin  of 
lineage  of  its  Sovereigns,*  ascend  to  a period  long  the  French 
antecedent  to  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  But  we 
may  safely  decline  the  hopeless  inquiry  into  the  for- 


• Paul.  Dixcon.  lib.  ri.  c.  44—  54.  Muratori,  ad  arm. 

+ Paul  us  Diacooat,  De  Ge*tit  Langobarikt,  lib.  ri.  to  the  end  of 
this  excellent  Chronicle,  and  tbe  brief  fragment  of  iu  continuation 
by  another  band,  (Scrip/.  Her.  llol.  vol.  i.  part,  ii  p.  103,  Ac.) 
Anaslasiui,  in  r i/d  S/epAam  III.  (also  in  tbe  same  collection,  vol.  iii.) 
Muratori,  Anmali  if  JloAit,  ad  a.  i>.  755. 
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(ones  and  even  the  existence  of  the  real  or  imaginary 
Phuramond  ; we  may  equally  confess  ourselves  ig- 
norant of  the  era,  the  reign,  and  the  identity  of  that 
Meroveus  from  whom  the  first  dynasty  of  the  French 
King*  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name : and  we 
can  with  certainty  trace  the  authentic  succession  of 
the  long-haired  * Princes  of  the  Franks  no  higher 
than  two  generations  before  Chlodwig,  Luduin,  or 
Clovis — the  contemporary  of  Odoacer  mud  Theodonc 
the  Great,  and  the  true  founder  of  the  French  Empire. 

Ten  years  after  the  suppression  of  the  Roman  Em* 
pire  in  Italy,  Clovis  first  appears  in  History  as  the 
youthful  Sovereign  oftheSalian  Franks:  the  principal 
Tribe  of  their  nation  or  confederacy,  and  the  possessors 
at  this  time  of  a narrow  district  of  Belgic  Gaul,  from 
Arras  and  Toumay  on  the  Scheldt  to  the  mouths  of 
that  river  and  the  Rhine.  It  was  from  this  circum- 
scribed territory  and  remote  quarter  that  Clovis,  in  the 
fifth  year  of  his  reign,  and  in  the  twentieth  only  of  his 
age,  began  a career  of  conquest  which  gradually  ex- 
tended his  dominion  over  the  greatest  part  of  Gaul. 
The  military  force  of  his  own  Tribe  did  not  exceed  a 
few  thousand  warriors:  but  the  numerous  kindred 
races  of  the  Franks  were  everywhere  established  in  the 
surrounding  territory  of  the  old  Bclgica,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Meuse  and  Moselle,  the  Scheldt  and  the  Rhine  ; 
and  the  martial  reputation  of  the  young  Salian  Chief, 
or  the  mere  report  of  his  enterprise,  was  sufficient  to 
attract  a host  of  voluntary  followers  to  his  standard. 
The  condition  of  Gaul  was  highly  favourable  to  the 
progress  of  his  arms.  The  Visigothic  Monarchy,  which 
had  filled  all  its  South-Western  Provinces,  and  but  a 
few  yeans  before  threatened  its  total  subjugation  as  far 
ns  the  Rhine  and  the  coasts  of  the  North,  hud  now  de- 
clined in  vigour,  and  fallen  under  the  feeble  sceptre  of  a 
minor.  The  Burgundian  Kingdom  was  convulsed  by 
Religious  dissensions.  And  the  remains  of  the  Roman 
Provinces  in  the  East  and  North,  which  still  professed 
a vague  allegiance  to  the  shade  of  the  extinguished 
Empire,  were  broken,  partly  into  an  uncertain  confede- 
ration,t and  partly  under  the  authority  of  Syagrius,  a 
Roman  Patrician,  reigning  by  the  dubious  title  of  an 
Imperial  Governor  or  an  hereditary  usurper.  At  the 
head  of  a numerous  army  of  confederate  Franks,  Clo- 
vis invaded  the  Roman  Province ; encountered  and 
totally  routed  Syagrius  at  Soissons  ; and  easily  com- 
pleted the  subjugation  of  his  whole  government  by  that 
victory.  From  the  battle  of  Soissons  may  be  dated  the 
final  extinction  of  the  Roman  Sovereignty,  and  the 
ancient  name,  of  Gaul ; the  permanent  settlement  of 
the  Barbarian  Franks  in  the  civilized  territory  which 
they  had  reduced  ; and  the  establishment  of  the  Mo- 


•  In  the  Merovingian  race,  long  hair  was  the  peculiar  and  in- 
dispensable symbol  of  the  regal  dignity}  and  to  deprive  one  of  its 
Prince*  of  hi*  flowing  locks  was,  therefore,  to  incapacitate  him  from 
reigning.  After  ihe  Franks  had  embraced  Christianity,  shaving 
and  *ec!«sion  in  a Monastery  became  the  usual  form  of  Royal  degra- 
dation ; and  the  KcclesiaUical  tonsure  was  rendered,  in  a double 
sense,  a perpetual  disqualification  from  eaercising  the  functions  of 
Sovereignty. 

f It  would  be  beyond  our  purpose  to  examine  the  doubtful  exist- 
ence of  a Republican  Union  at  this  epoch  among  the  citie*  of  Armo- 
rica, (the  modern  Brittany,)  which  a celebrated  French  Antiquary 
(Du  Bos,  HiBlmrt  Cnhyar  dt  t Ktabtnarmrat  tin  Freneau  dam 
In  Gault*)  has  laboured  to  prove,  but  which  succeeding  writers  hare 
generally  discredited.  The  evidence  adduced  by  the  imaginative 
Abbe  is,  perhaps,  insufficient : the  fact  itself  is  at  all  events  unim- 
portant. 


narchy  of  France,  in  the  Country  which  was  henceforth  France, 
to  lie  called  after  their  nation,* 

For  nearly  ten  years  the  new  reign  of  Clovis  seems  ?rom 

not  to  have  been  extended  by  further  conquests : but  A*  D* 

his  own  marriage  with  Clotilda,  a Burgundian  Prin-  476. 
cess,  and  that  of  his  sister  with  Theodonc  the  Great,  10 
intermediately  mark  the  equality  of  his  intercourse 
and  his  power  with  the  other  Barbarian  Sovereigns  and  v 7 , 
Kingdoms  of  the  West.  The  union  of  the  Pagan  of^he  *l,°n 
King  of  the  Franks  with  Clotilda,  who  was  a Chris-  Kingdom  of 
lian  and  an  orthodox  Catholic,  had  some  memorable  Fr*oc«. 
consequences.  In  the  eleventh  year  after  the  battle  of 
Soissons,  Clovis  marched  against  a formidable  host  of 
the  Alemanni,  to  chastise  their  oppression  of  his  kin- 
dredullies,  the  Ripuarian  t Franks.  At  Zulpich,  near 
Cologne,  he  engaged  a German  nation  as  valiant  and 
ferocious  as  his  own;  the  battle  was  fiercely  contested ; 
and  it  was  not  until  their  King  had  fallen  that  the 
Alemanni  fled  from  the  field  of  carnage.  The  submis- 
sion and  subsequent  allegiance  of  the  remnant  of  their 
nation  to  Clovis,  extended  the  Eastern  frontiers  of  his 
Kingdom  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Elbe : but  another 
event  which  shortly  followed,  and  which  is  attributed  to 
the  same  day,  hod  a still  greater  influence  on  the  for- 
tunes of  the  conqueror.  In  his  perilous  extremity 
during  the  battle  of  Zulpich,  Clovis  was  believed  to  Conversion 
have  successfully  invoked  the  aid  of  the  God  of  the  of  Clovis  to 
Christians ; and  by  the  persuasion  oft  his  Queen,  he  Christianity 
noun  after  declared  himself  a convert  to  the  Catholic  A.  r>- 
Faith.  He  was  solemnly  baptized  at  Rheims  with  three  496. 
thousand  of  his  hereditary  subjects ; and  the  mass  of 
his  Frankish  followers  soon  imitated  the  example.; 

Whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained  on  the  occasion  ju  imp*,,, 
of  this  conversion  of  Clovis,  of  the  sincerity  of  his  belief  tint  <Mnse- 
or  the  depth  of  his  conviction,  it  is  certain  that  no  queues, 
measure  could  huve  been  more  politic.  The  Visigoths 
and  Burgundians,  who  shared  the  dominion  of  Gaul 
with  the  Franks,  were  Arians ; the  native  Clergy  and 
subject  people  of  the  Country  were  strongly  attached  to 
the  Orthodox  Faith  ; and  after  the  conversion  of  Clovis, 
the  Roman  population  were  everywhere  induced,  by 
hatred  of  their  heretic  masters,  to  give  their  zealous 
support  to  the  arms  of  the  Catholic  King.  Aided  by  Hi* triumph 
their  disaffection,  Clovis  obtained  considerable  advan-  <>v«r  the 
tages  over  the  Burgundian  power,  and  reduced  the 
Sovereign  of  that  Kingdom  to  the  condition  of  a sub-  ' 
jed-ally.  A war  which  he  commenced  against  the 
Heretic  Monarchy  of  the  Visigoths,  under  the  express 
pretence  of  Religious  zeal,  was  signalized  by  a yet  more 
triumphant  result.  In  one  gTeat  battle  near  Poictien, 
in  which  Alaric  the  Gothic  King  fell,  by  the  hand  as  it  and  Visigo- 
is  said  of  Clovis  himself,  the  power  of  that  nation  in  tbic  power. 
Gaul  was  completely  broken.  The  weakness  of  a mi-  a.  d. 

nority,  a disputed  succession,  and  a divided  and  dis-  807. 

spirited  nation,  delivered  the  Visigothic  territories 
Northward  of  the  Pyrenees  an  easy  prey  to  the  Frank- 
ish conqueror.  Tlie  powerful  interference  of  Theodonc 
the  Great,  on  behalf  of  an  infant  grandson  and  a kin- 


• Gregorii  Turooeaui,  Hut.  lib.  1. — li.  ad  c.  26.  Tlie  luielru 
History  of  Gregory  of  Tour*  is  the  authority  most  nearly  contemporary 
with— and  io  fact  the  only  original  and  detailed  Chronicle  of — the  reign 
of  Clov  is. 

t Ripnarii.  (a  rtpi*,)  for  they  were  dwellers  on  the  bank*  of  the 
Rhine  and  other  Be  I pic  riven.  The  origin  of  the  distinctive  name 
of  the  Salian  Franks  i*  more  doubtful.  The  most  probable  conjecture 
derives  it  from  their  settlement  on  the  river  Safa. 

J Greg.  Turon.  lib.  it  c.  27—31. 
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dred  people,  saved  the  Visigothic  Monarchy  of  Spain  ; 

* and  the  severe  defeat  which  the  Ostrogothic  Sovereign 
inflicted  upon  the  arms  of  Clovis  in  the  battle  of  Arles 
checked  their  career  in  the  South.  But  the  great 
Province  of  Aquitaine  had  been  already  tom  from  the 
Visigothic,  and  annexed  to  the  Frankish  Kingdom, 
from  the  Loire  to  the  Pyrenees;  and  the  remain- 
ing possessions  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy  in  Uuul 
were  restricted  hy  a Treaty  of  Peace  to  the  narrow 
maritime  Province  of  Septimania  between  those  moun- 
tains and  the  Rhone.* 

The  foreign  conquests  of  Clovis  terminated  with  the 
Gothic  war;  and  the  consolidation  of  his  power  was  in 
a few  years  arrested  by  a natural,  though  premature, 

I death  in  the  vigour  of  his  age.  To  the  political  anti- 
quaries of  his  Country,  we  may  resign  the  task  of 
illustrating  the  obscure  and  uninviting  subject  of  his 
government  ;f  nor  is  there  any  temptation  to  dwell  on 
the  revolting  transactions  of  his  domestic  reign.  As  a 
conqueror,  he  may  be  shortly  characterised  among  the 
most  able  and  the  worst  of  his  species.  The  great 
talents  which  he  must  unquestionably  have  possessed 
were  not  enlightened  by  a single  ray  of  benevolence  : 
his  Religion,  if  it  wus  not  cool  calculating  hypocrisy, 
consisted  only  in  a gross  uud  ferocious  fanaticism;  his 
boasted  policy  was  distinguished  but  by  deliberate,  in- 
exorable cruelty  ; and  his  whole  reign  was  dclilcd  with 
injustice  and  blood.  His  sanguinary  ambition  in  the 
field,  and  his  oppression  of  foreign  rivals,  appear  as 
graceful  virtues  in  comparison  with  his  domestic  assas- 
sinations ; and  the  founder  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty 
iti  France  did  not  scruple  to  secure  the  unity  of  his 
power  by  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  all  the  Princes 
of  the  same  Royal  race  who  reigned  over  the  collateral 
Tribes  of  the  Ripuarian  and  German  Franks.* 

The  same  character  which  is  impressed  on  the 
actions  of  Clovis  is  repeated  more  faintly  in  that  of  his 
descendants ; and  the  Annals  of  the  Frankish  Monarchy 

* lor  above  a century  present  only  a revolting  uniformity 
of  bloodshed  and  cruelty.  Unlike  the  series  of  the 
Visigothic,  the  Ostrogothic,  and  the  Lombnrd  Kings, 
the  barbarous  succession  of  the  Merovingian  Sovereigns 
of  the  Franks  is  relieved  by  no  fair  examples  of 
humanity  and  moral  virtue ; nor  does  a single  Prince 
of  their  number  deserve  to  be  distinguished  cither  for 
the  benignant  attributes  of  his  government,  the  wis- 
dom of  his  legislation,  the  encouragement  of  civilizing 
and  peaceful  Arts,  or  for  any  other  quality  than  the 
brute  courage  and  desolating  ambition  of  ferocious  Bar- 
barians. The  national  character,  indeed,  of  the  Frank- 
ish Tribes  appears  to  no  advantage  beside  that  of  most 
of  the  other  Barbaric  races  ;§  nor  would  it  be  easy  to 
select,  from  the  scanty  records  of  their  political  and 
domestic  life  which  have  descended  to  us,  any  trait  of 
benevolent  conduct  or  generous  sympathy.  To  trace 


with  minuteness  the  successive  reigns  and  the  mono- 
tonous crimes  of  a cruel  dynasty,  or  to  paint  in  detail  ' 
the  perpetual  anarchy  and  atrocities  of  a fierce  and 
savage  people,  would  be  an  useless  as  well  as  a dis- 
gusting task;  and  we  may  be  contented  to  dismiss 
with  a general  survey  the  transactions  of  a whole  cen- 
tury. during  which  the  mind  would  in  vain  seek  a 
single  circumstance  whereon  to  dwell  with  complacency 
or  interest. 

On  the  death  of  Clovis,  his  four  sons  made  a par-  I1 
tition  of  his  extensive  dominions.  Thierri,  the  eldest,  11 
received  the  Eastern  or  German  portion,  which,  stretch-  £ 
ing  from  the  Meuse  to  the  Elbe,  with  Metz  for  its  a 
metropolis,  came  to  be  distinguished  as  the  Kingdom  » 
of  Austrasia.  The  other  three  divisions,  which  de- 
volved to  Clodomir,  Childebert,  and  Clotaire,  were 
termed  from  their  Capitals  respectively  the  Kingdoms 
of  Orleans,  Paris,  and  Soissons  ; and  these  three  Slates 
were  also  comprehended  loosely  under  one  general 
designation  as  Neustria,  or  Western  France.  But 
Aquitaine  was  excepted  from  this  latter  classification  ; 
and,  iu  the  beginning  of  the  Vlllh  century,  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  Monarchy  under  a subordinate  Ducal 
line  of  the  Merovingian  race-  Burgundy,  too,  though 
politically  annexed  to  one  of  the  States  of  Ncus- 
tria,  appears  to  have  been  always  considered,  in  a 
Geographical  sense,  as  forming  a distinct  division  of 
France.  The  conquest  of  the  Burgundian  Kingdom  is  i 
the  most  important  event  in  the  simultaneous  reigns  of  n 
the  sons  of  Clovis.  Its  strength  had  been  shattered  by  E 
the  arms  of  that  Monarch ; and.  about  twenty  years 
after  his  death,  the  French  Princes,  under  the  plea  of 
avenging  the  early  family  wrongs  which  their  mother 
Clotilda  had  sustained  in  the  murder  of  her  parents, 
attacked  the  reigning  branch  of  the  Burgundian  dy- 
nasty with  overwhelming  force,  extirpated  their  race 
with  a shocking  retaliation  of  cruelty,  and  completed 
the  subjugation  of  their  Monarchy. 

The  partition  of  the  dominions  of  Clovis  by  his  sons,  f 
instead  of  satisfying  the  ambition  of  the  four  Princes  jj 
and  cementing  their  fraternal  union,  produced  only  the  ^ 
interchange  among  them  of  open  enmity  and  frightful 
crimes,  us  often  as  their  interests  or  their  passions  came 
into  collision.  But  passing  over  their  mutual  perfidies, 
injustice,  and  violence,  our  attention  need  he  arrested 
only  by  the  relapse  of  their  various  succession  into  a 
single  line.  The  fall  of  Clodomir  in  an  engagement  in 
the  Burgundian  war;  the  inhuman  murder  of  his  infant 
sons  by  the  hands  of  their  uncles  Childebert  and  Clo- 
taire; the  death  of  Childebert  without  issue;  and  the 
rapid  extinction  also  of  the  male  line  of  Thierri  in  the 
third  generation  ; finally  delivered  the  whole  Frankish  r, 
Monarchy  into  the  possession  of  Clotaire.  Notwith-  u 
standing  the  dissensions  of  the  brothers,  its  limits  had  u 
been  considerably  enlarged  since  the  death  of  Clovis. 
Thierri  had  annexed  the  German  Kingdom  of  Thuringia 


• Greg.  Taroa.  lib.  n.  c.  31 — 37.  The  investiture  of  Clvviv  by 
the  KaJUfn  Emperor  AnaUanun,  two  years  after  the  jucceia  of  thl* 
Gothic  war,  with  the  ideal  CoautUhip,  (as  related  by  Gregory,  lib  it. 
c.  38.)  bas  been  (lifted  by  Du  Boa  and  other*  with  more  importance 
than  that  empty  pageant  deterred. 

f This  has  been  ably  ex  am  sued  by  the  Due  de  Nivcrooi*,  Mem. 
de  f Acadtmie  det  faicnptions,  toI.  XX,  p.  147,  Ac. 

J Greg.  Turon.  lib.  ii.  c.  37—43. 

JEvee  m the  Vllth  and  Vlllth  centuries,  the  Roman,  the  Gothic, 
the  Lombard  Chroniclers  of  Italy  all  represent  the  Pranks  as  the 
most  cruel  and  merciless  of  invaders.  There  may  be  national  preju- 
dice in  the  picture  : but  its  uniformity  is  also  in  perfect  agreement 
with  the  teeour  of  the  Prankish  Annals. 


by  conquest  to  that  of  Austrasia ; and  during  the  Gothic 
wars  of  Belisarms  oud  Nurses  in  Italy,  the  terror,  if 
not  the  dominion,  of  the  Austrasian  arms  had  been 
spread  beyond  the  Alps.  Through  those  mountains 
Theodobert,  the  son  of  Thierri,  led  an  immense  force 
of  his  Eastern  Franks  to  attempt,  though  unsuccess- 
fully, the  suhjugation  of  all  Italy ; and  under  the 
minority  which  followed  his  death,  the  power  of  the 
Australian  Kingdom  was  a second  time  evinced  in 
that  invasion  of  the  same  Country  by  a host  of  Franks 
and  subject  Alemanni,  which  Narses  with  difficulty 
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History,  repelled.  By  the  acquisition  of  Burgundy  and  Tlmrin- 
gia,  and  the  Country  of  the  Alemanni  and  Bavarians 
South  of  the  Danube,  the  Frankish  Monarchy  extended 
without  interruption  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Elbe  and 
the  Wescr.  and  from  the  Pyrenees,  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  Alps  to  the  Northern  Ocean  ; and  when  Clo- 
taire  reunited  its  Sovereignly  in  his  person,  he  wag 
master  of  the  whole  of  Gaul  (except  the  stnull  Visi- 
gothic  Province  of  Septimania)  and  of  the  greater  por- 
tion of  Germany.* 

Notwithstanding  the  experience  of  its  evils,  a second 
partition  of  the  French  Monarchy  took  place,  on  the 
death  of  Clotaire  I.,  among  his  four  sons.  The  King- 
dom of  Paris  fell  by  lot  to  Caribcrt,  those  of  Soissons 
and  Australia  to  Chilperic  and  Sigebert,  and  Orleans 
(to  which  Burgundy  was  annexed)  to  Gontram.  The 
a.**d.  subsequent  History  of  the  divided  Empire  is  but  a 
513  darker  repetition  of  the  events  which  followed  the  death 
Spectacle  of  of  Clovis.  Amidst  a host  of  assassinations,  and  in  the 
universal  prevalence  of  wickedness  under  every  conceivable  form, 
violence  two  Queens  of  rival  pretensions  in  beauty,  address,  and 
ambition,  but  rather  demons  in  the  form  of  human 
loveliness  than  women,  were  conspicuous  even  in  their 
own  Age  for  the  number  and  enormity  of  their  crimes. 
Crimea  of  These  were  Brunchilda,  or  Bruuehaut,t  a Visigolhic 
Brunehaui  Princess  of  Spain,  and  consort  of  the  Austrasian 
and  Fred e-  Monarch  Sigebert;  and  Fredegonde,  a female  ori- 
ginally  of  low  birth  and  infamous  reputation,  first  the 
concubine  and  then  the  wife  of  Chilperic,  King  of 
Soissons.  The  mutual  hatred  of  these  women,  their 
artful  influence  over  their  huebund*,  their  iniquitous 
interference  in  the  administration  of  the  Frankish  King- 
doms, and  their  restless  struggle  for  the  ascendancy  of 
their  own  power,  occasioned  repealed  Civil  wars,  which 
were  attended  with  dreadful  bloodshed  and  signalized 
by  every  species  of  cruelty  and  perfidy.  After  a num- 
ber of  Kings  and  Princes  of  the  Merovingian  family 
had  perished  violently  and  miserably  on  both  sides  by 
their  remorseless  machinations,  Fredegonde,  with  a 
happier  fate  than  her  atrocities  deserved,  was  suffered 
to  die  a natural  death  : but  Rrunehaut,  who  survived 
her  with  various  authority  over  the  Frankish  King- 
doms for  fifteen  years,  at  lust  met  with  the  retribution 
of  her  crimes;  and  falling  into  the  hands  of  Clotaire  II., 
the  son  of  her  deceased  rival,  was  put  to  death  with 
every  aggravation  of  cruelty  which  the  savage  ven- 
geance of  the  times  could  invent  or  inflict.  J 

By  the  extinction  of  all  the  other  Royal  branches  of 
the  four  Kingdoms  which  had  been  completed  before  the 
death  of  Brunehaul,  Clotaire  II.  remained  the  sole 
Merovingian  Sovereign ; and  the  whole  power  of  the 
UnuUcTl"  Frankish  Monarchy  was  again  reunited  under  his 
a.  d.  sceptre.  The  government  of  Clotaire  was  less  sullied 
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* Or«f.  Turun.  lib.  iii.— iv.  ad  c 21 . 

t The  gallantry  of  aome  modern  French  Historian*  (particularly 
Veily,  Hut.  tie  Frmet,  *ol.  i.  p.  195)  has  been  amused,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  ten  centuries,  in  vindicating  the  character  of  Brunchaut, 
while  they  are  unanimous  in  branding  that  of  her  rival.  Gregory  of 
Tour'*,  in  relating  the  tint  marriage  of  Brunehaut,  (lib.  iv.  c. 27.) 
rather  praise*  her : but  the  subsequent  fact*  of  her  ambition  and 
cruelty  are  too  strong  for  her  advocate* ; and  the  meat  that  can 
rationally  be  discerned  in  her  favour  is,  that  her  life  was  a shade  lee* 
iniquitous  I Inn  that  of  her  rival. 

1 Greg.  Turon.  lih,  iv.  c.  22.  ail  /fit.  lib.  x.  Fredegarii  CArwrKwt, 
(in  the  same  volume  of  the  Benedictine  Collection  of  French  His- 
torian s)edc.  42.  GeaUt  Frmnmm,  (alto  in  the  same  volume, )od  c.37. 
The  History  of  Gregory  of  Tour*  conclude*  before  the  death  of  Fre- 
degonde ; and  neither  the  Chramtde  of  Fredegarius  his  continuator, 
nor  the  aiHXiyiooos  text  of  tbc  Grata , is  at  all  deserving  of  equal 
credit  with  his  contemporary  authority. 
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by  disorders  and  distracted  by  Civil  wars,  than  that  of  France  and 
any  one  of  his  predecessors  since  Clovis  ; and  under  G«no*ny. 
his  reign  the  power  of  the  Merovingian  line  had.  per- 
haps, attained  its  meridian  height:  the  Annals  of  the 
next  hundred  years  present  only  its  decline  and  fall, 
and  the  rise  of  the  second,  or  Carloviagian  dynasty  of 
France  and  Germany.  To  Clotaire  himself  is  gene- 
rally ascribed  the  error  of  having  laid  the  preparation 
for  the  ruin  of  his  House,  by  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
Mayors  of  the  Palace.  The  holders  of  a dignity  which 
was  to  acquire  so  extraordinary  and  famous  a charac- 
ter, were  originally  the  principal  Officers  of  the  House- 
hold in  the  Merovingian  Courts,  next  the  Prime  Minis- 
ters, and,  ultimately,  the  masters  of  their  feeble  Sove- 
reigns. To  recompense  the  services  of  the  Mayors  of 
Austrosia  and  Burgundy,  who  had  assisted  him  in  pfC|,n,eof 
securing  possession  of  those  Kingdoms,  Clotaire  seems  thg  Mero- 
to  have  been  the  first  French  Monarch  who  confirmed  viagtaa 
their  office  for  life.  That  which  they  acquired  by  pre-  dy<***iy. 
vious  agreement  or  favour,  their  successors  demanded  as  TkeMsjror* 
a right ; the  prerogative  of  their  appointment  strangely 
lapsed  from  the  Crown ; and  their  dignity  was  thence- 
forth suffered  to  become  partly  hereditary,  partly  elec- 
tive by  the  Nobles  or  people,  like  that  of  the  original 
Sovereigns  themselves  of  the  Franks.  The  distinct 
power  and  gradual  independence  of  the  Mayors  of  the 
Palace  in  the  three  Kingdoms  of  Neustrio,  Australia, 
and  Burgundy,  prolonged  the  division  of  the  Monarchy 
under  even  a more  decided  form  than  the  partition  of 
the  Royal  inheritance.* 

Under  the  vigorous  administration  of  Clotaire  II.  the  The  pro- 
extent of  this  impending  usurpation  was  little  felt : hut  of 
the  luxurious  indolence  and  vices  of  his  son  Dngobert  the,r  u*urP* 
favoured  the  political  ascendancy  of  the  Mayors;  and  J f 
the  minority  of  that  Monarch's  children  completed  the 
extinction  of  the  Royal  authority,  and  threw  the  whole 
power  of  the  State  into  the  hands  of  those  Officers.  By 
their  artful  ambition,  the  education  of  the  Princes  was 
studiously  neglected:  their  youth  was  condemned  to  reduce*  the 
sluggish  inuction  and  grovelling  occupations ; they  Merovia- 
were  prevented  from  engaging  in  public  affairs;  and  f“.n 
both  their  mental  and  bodily  faculties  were  purposely  de-  10 
based  and  enfeebled.  It  is  useless  to  pursue  the  enu- 
meration of  a series  of  titular  reigns,  in  which  the 
Monarchs  were  pageants  and  the  Mayors  supreme. 

The  talents  and  energy  of  all,  and  the  wise  and  just 
administration  of  some  of  these  vice-regal  governor*, 
are  the  best  apology  for  their  ambitious  usurpation. 

Grimoald  and  Ekroin,  the  Mayors  of  Australia  and 
Neustrio,  the  first  of  their  order  who  very  openly  arro- 
gated the  supreme  power,  und  whose  administration 
occupies  the  Frankish  Annals  during  the  middle  of  the 
Vllth  century,  both  paid  the  penalty  of  their  tyranny  pepjn 
or  ambition  by  violent  deaths.  But  Pepin  d'Heristal,  d'Herisul, 
a subsequent  Mayor  of  the  Palace  of  Austrasia,  ufter  M*vor,  or 
totally  defeating  the  rival  viceroy  of  Neustria,  reunited 
once  more  the  whole  Frankish  Monarchy  under  his  fjjwnwrchv 
sway  ; and  suffering  the  phantom  King,  Thierri  III.,  to  A>  D * 
retain  the  semblance  of  Royalty,  governed,  under  his 
name  and  by  the  title  of  Mayor  or  Duke,  for  twenty- 
seven  year*  with  equul  vigour,  splendour,  and  pru- 
dcncc.f 


A.  D. 

628. 


A.  D. 

667. 


687. 


*714. 


* The  original  unctions  and  increasing  power*  of  (he  Mavors  of 
the  Palace  may  be  traced  in  Predegarius,  CArew.  c.  54.  101.  life,  Stc. 
Getia  Re  awn  Fram'vrvm,  c.  36.  45,  Ate. 

f Fredegariui,  c- 42,  ad  JU.  and  his  contiauators,  ad  c.  104. 
Grata  Fmncantm,  c.  30 — 51. 
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At  the  elevation  of  Pepin  d’Heristal,  aa  the  period 
' from  which  the  supreme  power  became  hereditary  in 
his  family,  some  writer*  terminate  the  dynasty  of  Clovis, 
and  date  the  accession  of  the  Cnrlovingian  race.  Rut 
the  imbecile  and  sluggard  King*  of  the  Merovingian 
line,  the  Roia  Fainean*  of  the  French  Historians,  were 
still  for  above  half  a century  exhibited  to  the  people  as 
State  puppets,  and  suffered  by  the  discreet  ambition  of 
’ their  masters  to  reflect  the  vain  imago  of  Sovereignty. 

■ After  the  death  of  Pepin,  his  son  Charles  Martel,  a still 
» more  illustrious  personage,  asserted  in  arms  his  suc- 
cession to  the  same  office  with  consummate  ability,  and 
governed  the  Frankish  Empire,  though  still  under  only 
the  modest  title  of  Duke,  with  increased  lustre  and 
power.  But  the  most  brilliant  aud  lasting  renown  of 
liis  memory  has  been  established  by  one  great  exploit, 
of  which  the  effects  have,  perhaps,  to  this  day  influenced 
the  Political  and  Religious  aspect  of  the  universe.  The 
Saracens  (whose  rapid  conquests  and  diffusion  of  their 
Faith  in  Asia  and  Africa  will  form  a distinct  subject 
of  narration)  had  in  the  beginning  of  the  VUIth  cen- 
tury carried  their  arms  across  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
overthrown  the  Visigotbic  Monarchy  of  Spain,  and 
established  their  sway  in  that  Peninsula.  Pursuing 
their  ambitious  and  fanatical  scheme  of  universal  domi- 


nion und  proselytism  by  the  sword,  their  leaders,  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Charles  Martel,  passed  the 
Pyrenees  with  an  immense  Mohammedan  host,  and 
penetrated  into  the  heart  of  France  before  the  Christian 
hero  could  assemble  the  forces  of  that  Empire  to  oppose 
them.  In  a memorable  battle  between  Tours  and 
Poitiers,  Charles  Martel,  with  a boldness  which  was 
only  justified  by  the  result,  staked  the  fate  of  Christen- 
dom upon  the  issue  of  a single  contest.  The  Moliam- 
me<^an8  8U^rc<^  a tremendous  defeat,  with  a slaughter 
of  s”1  wh><di  the  Monkish  Chroniclers  have  exaggerated  to 
-acens.  the  incredible  amount  of  three  hundred  thousand  of 
a.  d.  their  number.*  The  remains  of  their  host  evacuated 
732.  France  with  precipitation  ; the  memory  of  their  ter- 
rible reverse  secured  the  Frankish  Empire  against  any 
serious  repetition  of  invasion  from  the  Saracen*  of 
Spain ; and  a few  years  later  the  Frank*  tore  from  the 
Infidels  the  Province  of  Septimania,  (of  which  they  had 
possessed  themselves  with  the  rest  of  the  Visigotbic 
Monarchy,)  and  finally  drove  them  back  within  the 
Pyrenees. 

Such  were  the  immediate  fruit*  of  the  Frankish  vic- 
tory: its  general  consequence*  to  the  world  can  he 
estimated  only  on  the  presumption  that  a contrary 
result  might  have  plunged  the  European  mind  in  bond- 
age to  a false  Religion,  and  subjected  the  nations  of 
the  West  to  the  debasing  influence  of  an  Oriental 
despotism.  But  the  vain  and  narrow  calculations  of 
political  sagacity  are  ever  mocked  by  the  intervention 
of  a Superior  Power.  The  destinies  of  Mankind  and 
the  doctrines  of  eternal  Truth  are  placed  beyond  the 
event  of  battles,  or  the  blind  chances  of  Historical  spe- 
culation ; nor  is  it  for  human  judgment  to  discern  the 
causes  and  the  means  which  are  shaped  to  further  the 
inscrutable  design*  of  Infinite  Wisdom. 

The  victory  of  Charles, — whose  quaint  surname  of 
Mari  cl,  or  “ the  Hammer,*  is  derived  from  the  iron 
weapon  which  he  wielded  on  the  day  of  Poitiers  with 


the  personal  prowess  of  a hero  of  romance — had  an  France  an<i 
obvious  effect  in  strengthening  his  own  dominion  and  tiernuny 
perpetuating  the  grandeur  of  his  family.  Even  in  the  <“y 

ignorance  of  the  times  and  the  imperfect  intercourse  of  I,roni 
nations,  the  peril  which  had  menaced  all  Christendom  *■ 
was  too  palpahle  and  imminent  to  tie  overlooked  by  1 ' 
general  apprehension ; and  the  glory  which  the  con-  A 
queror  acquired  throughout  France  and  Europe  was  -‘^g* 
proportioned  to  the  terror  which  the  progress  of  the 
Saracens  had  everywhere  excited.  His  name  and 
power  became  equally  respected  and  feared ; and  on 
his  death  he  peacefully  transmitted  the  government  of  A-  d. 
the  French  Empire  to  his  three  sons.*  Of  these,  on  744. 
the  voluntary  retirement  of  the  eldest  Carlomon  to  a 
Monastery,  and  the  misconduct,  deprivation,  and  death 
of  Griffon,  the  youngest,  Pepin,  surnamed  Le  Brefl  or  p«pin  i* 
the  short,  became  the  sole  ruler  of  France.  He  proved  Bref. 
himself  the  heir  to  his  father's  genius  as  well  as  his 
power ; and  either  more  stimulated  by  the  ambition  of 
joining  the  name  to  the  authority  of  King,  or  finding 
the  circumstances  of  his  Empire  better  matured  for  the 
event,  he  finally  resolved  to  assume  the  Regal  dignity, 
from  which  his  father  had  always  abstained,  and  to 
complete  by  its  assumption  the  splendid  elevation  of 
his  House. 

The  state  of  Italy  proved  highly  propitious  to  the  Hi*  swamp- 
designs  of  Pepin ; and  the  support  of  the  Church  ,he 
enabled  him  to  strengthen  his  title  to  the  Frankish  Crow,n- 
Throne  in  the  eyes  of  a superstitious  Age  by  the  sanc- 
tion of  Religion.  In  the  pressing  danger  which  threat  * 
ened  their  independence  from  the  Lombard  arms,  the 
sagacity  of  the  Popes  had  early  discovered  the  policy 
of  appealing  for  mediation  and  protection  to  the  power- 
ful rulers  of  France.  Even  during  the  government  of 
Charles  Martel,  Gregory  III.  had  addressed  a flatter- 
ing overture  to  that  hero  to  prove  himself  a faithful  son 
of  the  Church  by  the  defence  of  the  Holy  See  against 
its  Lombard  oppressors ; and  though  Charles  did  not 
feel  disposed  to  embrace  the  Papal  cause  in  arms,  the 
dread  of  his  power,  or  the  influence  of  his  great  charac- 
ter, gave  almost  equal  effect  to  the  peaceable  exercise  of 
liis  good  offices.  Luitprand,  who  then  filled  the  Lom- 
bard Throne,  was  induced  by  his  remonstrances  to  with- 
draw his  troops  from  before  Rome,  and  to  restore  the 
lands  which  he  had  seized  from  the  Church.  The  ser- 
vice which  Charles  thus  rendered  to  the  Roman  See, 
led  to  a close  intercourse  between  the  Papacy  and  the 
French  Court,  and  laid  the  fouudation  for  the  Imperial 
title  of  his  descendants.  His  son  improved  the  advan- 
tage by  cultivating  the  friendship,  not  only  of  succes- 
sive Pope9,  but  also  of  the  Clergy  of  the  French  States, 
with  whom  Charles  had  lived  on  indifferent  terms. 

The  pious,  or  prudent,  liberality  of  Pepin  to  the  Church, 
and  his  attention  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Order,  secured 
their  devoted  attachment;  and  fortified  by  their  sup- 
port, he  proposed  a formal  and  solemn  reference  to  the 
reigning  Pope  Zachary  on  a case  of  conscience : 

Whether  considering  the  incapacity  of  the  Merovingian, 
and  the  merit*  of  his  own  family  in  the  administration 
of  the  French  Empire,  it  were  not  expedient  that  he, 
who  already  exercised  the  duties,  should  assume  the 
name  of  King?  The  part  of  Zachary  in  this  strange 
but  momentous  farce  had  already  been  prepared ; and 


* Paulu*  Diacona*.  (Dr  Gerht  Lango 6.)  lib.  vi.e.  46.  AnasUwu* 
j « nAI  Grey  or  it  III.  Sfc. 
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Ilia  decision,  which  was  obviously  dictated  by  the  in- 
terest* of  the  Holy  See.  was  more  favourable  to  its 
future  pretensions  of  a dispensing  power  over  the  tem» 
poral  Thnmes  of  the  earth,  than  to  the  general  cause  of 
Royal  and  hereditary  right.  He  pronounced  in  favour 
of  Pepin : That  having  considered  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  he  was  satisfied  that  he  who  held 
the  reigns  of  government  should  also  bear  the  title  of 
King.  This  judgment  was  received  by  the  Frankish 
Nobles  as  a sufficient  release  from  their  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  last  Royal  descendant  of  Clovis;  and  the 
sacred  authority  of  the  Church  removed  every  scruple 
from  the  minds  of  a devout  j>eople  against  the  depo- 
sition of  the  Merovingian  line.  The  feeble  Chil- 
deric  III.  was  consigned  to  a Monastery;  Pepin  was 
placed  on  his  Throne  by  the  acclamations  of  a National 
Assembly  of  the  Franks  ; and  to  give  the  more  solem- 
nity to  his  coronation  and  sanctity  to  his  |>ersou,  a 
Papal  Legate  anointed  and  consecrated  him  after  the 
manner  of  the  Kings  of  Israel.  This  was  the  first 
very  memorable  adoption,  in  the  Barbarian  Kingdoms, 
of  a ceremony  which  has  ever  since  been  preserved  at 
the  coronation  of  the  French  Sovereigns,  and  imitated 
in  all  the  other  Monarchies  of  modern  Europe.* 

With  what  interest  the  first  of  the  Cnrlovingian 
Sovereigns  redeemed  his  obligations  to  the  Roman 
Sec,  and  repaid  the  services  of  Zachary  to  his  suc- 
cessor Stephen,  we  have  already  seen  in  the  Italian 
Annals.  The  continued  bud  faith  of  Astolpho  the 
Lombard  King,  his  impatience  at  the  disgraceful  Treaty 
which  Pepin  hod  forced  upon  him,  and  his  renewed  op- 
pression of  the  Papacy,  roused  the  powerful  Monarch 
of  the  Franks,  at  the  supplication  of  Stephen,  again  to 
cross  the  Alps  for  the  deliverance  of  Rome.  His  second 
expedition  was  equally  triumphant  with  the  first,  and 
distinguished  by  a severer  chastisement  of  the  Lombard 
and  a more  important  aggrandizement  of  the  Papal 
power.  He  easily  drove  the  restless  but  comparatively 
impotent  Monarch  of  the  Lombards  from  his  recent 
conquests  ; besieged  him  iti  his  Capital  of  Pavia ; uud 
compelled  him,  as  the  humiliating  atonement  for  his 
aggravated  attacks  upon  the  Holy  See,  to  relinquish 
the  Provinces  forming  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  which 
he  had  so  lately  turn  from  the  Circek  Empire.  These 
fruits  of  his  expedition,  the  French  King  formally  be- 
stowed upon  the  successors  of  St.  Peter ; and  the  me- 
morable donation  of  Pepin,  which,  in  the  nomencla- 
ture of  modern  Geography,  comprehends  the  Province 
of  Romagna  and  the  Murch  of  Ancona,  is  the  authentic 
foundation  of  the  Papal  Sovereignty  over  those  States.f 
The  all-powerful  interference  of  Pepin  in  the  Papal 
cause  foreboded  the  approaching  subjugation  of  Italy  to 
the  Frankish  sceptre ; and  the  subsequent  success  of  that 
Monarch  in  other  undertakings,  equally  prepared  the 
extended  supremacy  of  his  Empire.  On  its  Eastern 
frontiers  he  quelled  and  severely  punished  the  revolt  of 
the  tributary  Saxons  and  Slavonians;  and,  on  the 
West  and  South  he  consolidated  his  immediate  domi- 
nion by  re-annexing  the  great  dependent  Province  of 
Aquitaine,  and  compelling  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  to 
swear  the  allegiance  of  a subject,  to  the  French  Crown. 


* Conlin.  Ffedcgarii,  c.  110 — 117.  Kginhartu*,  Anna  Let  ah 

ini  t to  ad  a.  n.  750.  The  Anna/s  oC  Reinhart,  the  Secretary,  Son-in- 
law,  anil  biographer  of  Charlemagne,  (if,  indeed,  they  are  really  his 
production,)  commence  with  the  reign  of  Pepin. 

f Anjoiason,  **  SUjtom  IIL  a before  quoted.  Egluhartus, 
AnnaUt,  ad  A.  o,  7.56,  &c. 


Amidst  these  triumphs,  his  mild  though  vigorous  go-  France  and 
vernment  secured  the  love  and  admiration  of  his  own  Gwmaoy. 
subjects,  and  the  respect  and  awe  of  surrounding 
nations.  His  reign  established  the  fortunes  of  his  dy- 
nasty ; and  his  death  opens  a new  era  in  the  meridian 
grandeur  of  the  Carluvingian  Empire.* 
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During  the  three  centuries  embraced  in  the  present  a.  n. 
Chapter,  the  Annals  of  Italy  and  of  the  Frankish  Mo- 
narchy, if  for  the  most  part  uninteresting  in  their  im- 
mediate character,  and  often  disgusting  in  their  details, 
are  at  least  diversified  by  the  quick  series  of  conquest 
and  revolution,  and  important  in  their  permanent  in- 
fluence upon  the  general  polity  and  aspect  of  European 
Society.  For  they  illustrate  the  gradual  consolidation 
of  the  Barbarian,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman,  insti- 
tutions ; the  rise  of  the  Papal  power ; and  the  formation 
of  the  great  Frankish  or  Carlovingian  Empire,  which 
at  length  overshadowed  the  West,  and  prepared  the 
establishment  of  the  Feudal  system.  The  vicissitudes 
of  the  Oslrogothic,  the  Lombard,  and  the  Fnmkish 
nations  in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  ore  accordingly 
too  various  in  themselves  and  too  complicated  in  their 
results  to  have  been  embraced  and  dismissed  in  a sin- 
gle view:  but  the  fortunes  of  the  Visigothic  race  in 
Spain  during  the  same  period  are  contained,  and  tnay  Monarchy 
be  sufficiently  expressed,  in  one  great  event,  which  of  the  Vi*i- 
suddenly  overthrew  their  monotonous  dominion.  Our  S01*1** 
retrospect  to  their  Annals  from  the  Vth  to  the  VI 1 1th 
century, — from  the  settlement  of  their  Monarchy  in 
Spain  until  its  subversion  by  the  Saracen  conquest  of 
the  Peninsula — will,  therefore,  naturally  be  as  rapid  as 
our  materials  for  the  subject  are  meagre,  valueless,  and 
uncircumstantial. 

When  Odoacer  completed  the  destruction  of  the  It*  state  at 
Western  Empire,  the  Visigothic  Throne  was  filled  by  ,h* 

Euric,  the  grandson  of  the  great  Alaric.  The  new 
Sovereign  of  Rome  is  declared  to  have  propitiated  mp  ' 
his  friendship  by  formally  resigning  to  him  the  Provinces 
of  Gaul  and  Spain.t  which  were  neither  left  for  the 
imagiuury  reversion  of  the  Imperial  authority  to  bestow, 
nor  for  the  real  power  of  Odoacer  to  withhold.  At 
that  juncture,  indeed,  the  Visigothic  Monarchy  had 
attained  the  meridian  point  of  its  grandeur  and  strength. 

From  his  Capital  of  Toulouse,  Eunc  reigned  with  a R*»g « of 
paramount  or  immediate  authority  over  the  whole  of  **wie  in 
Spain  and  the  greater  part  of  Gaul.  In  the  hands  of  40,1 
an  active,  warlike,  and  powerful  Prince,  the  Visigothic  ^ 
sceptre  promised  to  exteud  over  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  when  the  accident  of  Euric's  premature  death  Hi*  death, 
and  the  succession  of  his  infant  son  Alaric,  revealed  the  a.  d. 
first  symptom  of  decay  in  the  vigour  of  his  Monarchy 
and  the  energies  of  his  nation.  The  long  minority  of 
Alaric,  the  hatred  of  the  Catholic  Provincials  of  Gaul 
for  their  Arian  masters,  and  the  dissensions  among  the 
Goths  themselves,  threw  the  cause  of  their  Monarchy 
into  a very  unequal  balance  against  the  armB  and  the 
machinations  of  Clovis,  it  has  already  been  shown  Lou  of 
that  the  defeat  and  death  of  Alaric  delivered  the  Visi-  Aquiuioe. 
gothic  dominions  in  Gaul  an  easy  prey  to  the  Catholic  A*  b* 
King  of  the  Franks and  that  the  powerful  interpo- 
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History,  silion  of  Theodoric  the  Great  alone  Hived  a little  rem- 
nant  of  their  possessions  to  the  North  of  the  Pyre* 
From  nets,  and  perhaps  the  whole  Kingdom  of  Spain  itself, 
a.  D.  from  subjection  to  the  sword  of  Clovis.* 

476.  After  this  loss  of  the  great  Province  of  Aquitaine, 
the  Visigothic  Monarchy  may,  in  a general  sense,  be 
A;  D*  said  to  have  been  restricted  to  Spain,  and  its  seat  of 

^ Government  was  transferred  from  Toulouse  to  Toledo. 

We  have  seen  that,  by  the  marriage  of  one  of  his 
daughters  with  Alaric,  Theodoric  the  Great  had  become 
i h/ M<>1  ° na*ural  protector  of  the  Visigothic  Crown,  and  the 

nareW  guardian  of  his  infant  grandson,  Amalaric.  While  the 
ifioiferred  Regency  of  Theodoric  united  the  two  kindred  nations 


to  Spain,  of  the  Gothic  stock.  History  has  scarcely  preserved  a 
a.  o.  trace  of  the  domestic  fortunes  of  the  Spanish  Kingdom  ; 
nor,  when  the  death  of  that  great  Monarch  again  sepa- 
rated the  Annals  of  the  two  nations  in  Italy  and  Spain 
and  bequeathed  the  Visigothic  sceptre  to  Amalaric,  f 
does  the  subsequent  reign  of  that  Prince  present  any- 
thing worthy  of  arresting  our  attention. 

(.’■interest-  Th»  obscure  and  unimportant  character  of  the  Viai- 
inir  charac-  gothic  Annuls  extends  over  their  whole  duration, 
ter  of  (he  From  the  accession  of  Amalaric  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Visigothic  Monarchy  in  the  person  of  its  last  Sovereign  Roderic, 
nn*  ’ we  are  required  to  survey  a dreary  waste  of  nearly  two 
centuries,  barren  alike  in  events  either  of  intrinsic  in- 
terest or  foreign  value.  Through  the  thick  darkness 
which  shrouds  all  this  period,  we  may  indeed  faintly 
discern  the  confusion  and  crimes  of  Barbarian  revolu- 
tions ; the  disorders  of  a Regal  succession,  which  was 
rather  elective  in  the  noble  blood  of  the  Goths  than 


absolutely  hereditary  ; endless  Civil  wars  and  disputed 
pretensions  to  the  Throne  ; the  usual  assassinations  and 
atrocities  which  defiled  all  the  Palaces  of  Europe  with 
blood  and  violence  during  the  same  Ages  ; and,  above 
all,  the  fierce  bigotry  of  Religious  persecution,  which 
even  already  seemed  to  have  fore-marked  the  Penin- 
sula for  its  chosen  and  durable  theatre.  But  these 
domestic  vicissitudes  of  the  Visigothic  Monarchy  exer- 
cised no  influence  upon  the  contemporary  aflairs  of 
other  nations,  and  are  totally  undeserving  of  record  in 
themselves.  Isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  the 
Pyrenean  barrier  and  the  Ocean,  the  Visigoths,  after 
they  were  confined  to  their  Spanish  settlements  and  the 
narrow  March  of  Septi mania,  appear  for  two  hundred 
yeura  to  have  maintained  little  intercourse  with  the  other 
people  of  Europe.  The  Principality  of  the  Suevi  in 
a.  jj.  Gallicia,  which  had  long  survived  the  first  shock  of 
580.  the  Visigothic  arms,  was  not  entirely  subjugated  and 
incorporated  into  the  Monarchy  by  Leovogild,  until  near 
the  close  of  the  Vlth  century ; and,  about  thirty  years 
later,  Sisebert,  another  of  the  most  able  and  warlike  of 
the  Visigothic  Kings,  by  tearing  from  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire the  few  maritime  possessions  which  it  had  hitherto 
preserved  in  Spain  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Ocean, 
completed  the  consolidation  of  the  Monarchy.  At 
Conaojida-  this  epoch — the  beginning  of  the  Vllth  century— the 
Viilgotfcic  dominion  of  the  Visigothic  Sovereigns  of  Spain  luid 
power  in  attained  its  greatest  height;  it  embraced  the  whole 

Spain.  Peninsula,  with  the  Gaulish  frontier,  and  even  ex- 

a.  n.  tended  in  the  opposite  direction  beyond  the  Pillars  of 
611.  Hercules  over  some  part  of  Mauritania.  J 
Chit ConatU  The  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Visigothic  Monarchy, 

lotion  of  the  ■ 

Moouchj.  • y,it  p.  287. 
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though  for  less  interesting  than  that  of  the  Frankish  Spam, 
and  Lombard  Kingdoms  which  expanded  into  the  Feu-  v— *'✓**■*’' 
dal  system,  may  seem  to  demand  a passing  notice.  Its  From 
chief  distinction  from  them  was  in  the  still  greater  in-  A- 
f I uence  arrogated  by  the  Clergy  in  temporal  affairs. 

The  Visigothic  Prelates  are  admitted  In  some  degTee  to  t0 
have  deserved  this  superior  power.*  While  the  Pre-  ®* 
lates  of  the  Frankish  Empire  had  degenerated  into 
fighting  and  hunting  Barbarians,  the  Visigothic  Bishops 
respected  themselves  and  were  respected  by  the  Public ; 
and  the  regular  discipline  which  they  maintained  in 
their  Church  had  some  beneficial  though  imperfect 
effects  upon  the  peace  of  (he  Kingdom.  The  spiritual 
Convocation,  or  National  Council,  of  the  Clergy  appear  immens* 
to  have  had  a concurrent  power  with  the  Noble*  and  gTeat  power  of  tha 
functionaries  of  the  State,  if  not  also  the  initiative  voice.  Clergy, 
in  temporal  legislation  ; and  many  salutary  laws  of  the 
Visigothic  Code  owed  their  enactment  to  this  mixture 
of  Burbarian  freedom  and  Ecclesiastical  policy  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Noble  and  Episcopal  Orders, 

The  election  to  the  Crown,  and  the  subsequent  control 
of  the  Royal  administration,  were  vested  in  the  united 
choice  of  the  Bishops  and  Palatine*,  and  preserved  in 
the  privileges  of  a powerful  Aristocracy  ; and,  after  the 
failure  of  the  Royal  line  of  Alaric,  (he  succession  was 
still  limited  to  the  pure  and  noble  blood  of  the  Golhs.t 
Wc  may  add  a fact  to  this  summary  which  has  escaped 
the  great  authority  from  whom  we  are  borrowing,  that, 
though  revolution,  cruelty,  and  anarchy  disturbed  the 
series  of  the  Visigothic,  perhaps  as  thickly  as  of  the 
Merovingian  Kings,  the  unity  of  the  State  was  never 
broken  by  the  mischievous  custom  of  Regal  partitions  ; 
and  the  laws  and  the  internal  polity  of  the  Spanish 
Monarchy  were  on  the  whole  far  more  equable  and 
uniform,  and  probably  belter  administered,  than  those 
of  the  Frankish  Kmpirc.J 

To  this  favourable  exercise  of  Ecclesiastical  influence  Religion* 
must  be  darkly  contrasted  the  horrid  spectacle  of  the  P«r«eotiim 
Religious  persecution,  which  it  was  employed  to  ex- 
cite and  aggravate.  The  Visigoths,  at  the  epoch  of 
their  conquest  of  the  Peninsula,  and  for  above  a cen- 
tury afterwards,  like  most  of  the  Barbarian  nations, 
professed  the  Arian  Heresy  ; the  descendants  of  the  Artaaitra  of 
Roman  Provincials  of  Spain  adhered  to  the  Orthodox  (be  VW- 
Creed ; and  this  diversity  of  Religion  was  sufficient  to  tol,w- 
produce  and  perpetuate  the  worst  excesses  of  a furious 
bigotry.  The  cruelties  to  which  the  Arian  Bishops 
stimulated  their  Monarchs  against  the  subject  Catho- 
lics, the  sudden  conversion  of  the  Visigothic  Court 
and  Clergy  to  the  oppressed  Faith,  and  the  proscription 
to  which  the  Arian  opinions  were  in  turn  exposed,  are 
events  belonging  rather  to  Ecclesiastical  than  Poli- 
tical History.  Two  circumstances,  however,  in  the 
Annals  of  the  Visigothic  Church  deserve  mention  in 
this  place  for  their  connection  with  the  temporal  affairs 
of  the  Monarchy.  In  the  reign  of  Leovogild,  the  Re-  (Uign  of 
ligious  divisions  of  the  State  produced  a furious  Civil  Leovofild. 
war,  in  which  the  rebels  were  led  by  his  own  son,  Her- 
mcnegild.  That  young  Prince  had  espoused  a daughter 
of  one  of  the  Merovingian  Kings ; and  the  shameful  vio- 
lence to  which  the  Religious  constancy  of  his  Catholic 


• Gibbon,  vol.  ti.  p.  376. 
t /bid. 

J At  leu*  all  thi*  may  fairly  be  inferred  from  (he  epiftt  of  careful 
legislation  which  breathe*  through  the  Visigothic  Code  (published  in 
the  Benedictine  Collection,  Re  curd  < let  Hut.  4[C.)  already  quoted. 
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bride  was  exposed,  by  the  bigotry  of  his  stepmother, 
was  followed  by  his  own  conversion  from  Arianism 
and  revolt  against  the  Royal  and  paternal  authority. 
The  disaffected  Catholics  supported  Iris  cause  ; und  it 
was  not  until  after  a long  and  sanguinary  struggle 
that  their  rebellion  was  subdued.  Hermenegild  himself 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  parent,  and  his  repeated  trea- 
sons justly  forfeited  his  claim  to  the  mercy  with  which 
he  was  at  first  treated  : though  even  his  aggravated 
guilt  can  scarcely  excuse  the  ultimate  and  unnatural 
severity  of  a father,  who  pronounced  the  alternative  of 
his  sWs  death  or  return  to  the  Arian  profession.  He 
scaled  tile  sincerity  of  his  conversion  to  the  Catholic 
Faith  with  his  blood ; and  the  Romish  Church  has  ca- 
nonized his  memory,  and  perpetuated  one  of  her  gloomi- 
est legends  in  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Hermenegild.* 
This  shocking  tragedy  clouded  the  glory  and  happi- 
piness  of  a reign,  which  had  otherwise  been  distin- 
guished as  the  brightest  in  the  Annals  of  the  Visigothic 
Monarchy  of  Spain.  But,  by  what  must  appear  an 
unaccountable  change  of  opinion,  unless  wc  attribute 
a strong  revulsion  of  popular  sympathy  to  the  fate  and 
the  cause  of  Ilermcnegild,  the  Arian  Clergy  and  nation 
within  a few  years  voluntarily  adopted  the  Creed  which 
they  had  strenuously  proscribed.  Recared,  the  brother 
of  the  martyr,  had  embraced  the  same  Faith : but  with 
more  timidity,  or  prudence,  or  filial  reverence,  he 
avoided  to  disturb  the  last  days,  and  perhaps  to  aggra- 
vate the  remorse,  of  his  unhappy  parent ; ami  it  huh 
not  until  Leovogild  had  sunk  into  the  grave,  that  the 
new  King  avowed  himself  a Catholic,  and  invited  his 
people  to  share  his  conversion.  Notwithstanding  a 
conspiracy  and  a partial  revolt,  which  he  quelled, 
Recared  at  once  succeeded  in  his  purpose  ; a general 
Council  of  the  Arian  Prelates  and  Nobles  yielded  to  bis 
exhortations ; and  the  mass  of  the  Visigothic  nation 
strangely  hastened  to  abjure  iu  one  hour  the  Heresy  to 
which  they  hud  clung  for  two  centuries.t 

The  second  circumstance  to  which  we  have  referred, 
in  the  connection  between  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Poli- 
tical Annals  of  the  Visigoths,  was  the  persecution  of  the 
Jews.  That  unhappy  race  had  settled  in  great  num- 
bers in  Spain  long  before  the  epoch  of  the  Visigothic 
conquests  ; and  the  wealth  which  their  industry  hud 
gradually  accumulated  seems  to  have  offered  the  first 
temptation  to  oppress  and  ruin  them.  The  Canons  of 
the  Visigothic  Councils,  during  almost  the  whole  of  the 
VII th  century,  are  filled  with  traces  of  the  spoliation, 
the  tortures,  and  the  misery  of  every  kind,  by  which 
the  Jews  were  punished  for  the  exercise,  and  compelled 
to  the  abjuration,  of  their  Faith ; and  these  merciless 
enactments  but  loo  closely  anticipated,  if  they  did  not 
firat  suggest,  the  detestable  spirit  of  the  more  modern 
Inquisition.  By  Sisebert,  neur  an  hundred  thousand  of 
the  Jews  were  compelled,  on  pain  of  death,  to  receive 
the  sacrament  of  Baptism  ; Chintilla,  one  of  his  succes- 
sors, decreed  the  banishment  of  the  whole  race  ; and  it 
was  only  a refinement  of  avarice  and  cruelty  that  re- 
scinded the  sentence,  to  detain  the  victims  of  repeated 
confiscation  and  persecution  within  the  grasp  of  their 
tyrants.  The  political  effects  of  Persecution  are  in  all 
Ages  nearly  the  same ; and  the  detestation  which  the 
Jews  cherished  against  their  Christian  oppressors, 
naturally  impelled  them  to  become  the  secret  but 
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active  auxiliaries  of  the  Saracens  in  the  overthrow  of  spam, 
the  Gothic  Monarchy  of  Spain.*  v— • -y- ' 

That  memorable  event,  however,  was  immediately  *ro'n 
produced  or  precipitated  by  intestine  disunion  among  D- 
the  Visigoths  themselves  ; and  the  Mohammedan  con-  4 <6. 
quest  of  the  Peninsula  was  first  invited  by  the  treason  to 
of  a Christian  Chieftain,  At  the  opening  of  the  eighth  -55 ' 
century,  the  successors  of  Mohammed  had  extended  (ji# 
the  empire  of  their  Religion  and  nation  to  the  Western  viaigoibic 
limits  of  Africa;  and  the  victorious  career  of  Mousa.  power, 
the  Lieutenant  of  the  Caliph  Walid,  was  only  arrested 
by  the  walls  of  the  Visigothic  fortress  of  Ceuta,  in 
Mauritania,  and  the  bravery  of  its  Governor,  Count 
Julian.  The  motives  which  suddenly  converted  the  ^ rotiibl« 
gallant  defence  of  that  Nobleman  into  a traitorous  alii-  C1jj^ 
ance  with  the  infidel  enemy,  are  involved  in  much  real 
obscurity;  and  a suspicious  tale  of  Romance t is  all 
that  remains  to  supply  the  want  of  better  Historical 
materials  for  the  burburous  annals  of  a troubled  and 
calamitous  epoch.  It  was  the  dishonour  of  Count 
Julian’s  daughter  by  bis  Sovereign  Roderic,  according 
to  the  legend,  which  provoked  the  treusou  and  suggested 
the  fatal  revenge  of  the  Chieftain.  But  this  story  is 
scarcely  sustained  by  the  few  authentic  facts  of  the 
Saracen  conquest  which  have  descended  to  us  ; and  the 
distracted  slate  of  the  Visigothic  Monarchy,  which  at  |ntc«tine 
the  time  was  torn  by  the  feuds  of  the  Clergy  and  Nobles,  dissension*, 
and  divided  in  allegiance  between  the  reigning  Sove- 
reign and  the  sons  of  the  lost  King,  Witika,  may  jus- 
tify the  suspicion,  that  the  introduction  of  the  Saracens 
was  less  the  work  of  one  man  and  the  vengeance  of  his 
private  wrongs,  than  the  desperate  project  of  an  am- 
bitious and  broken  faction. 

The  crimes  of  Witika  had  provoked  the  revolt  of  his  Reign  of 
subjects ; and  on  his  deposition,  Roderic,  the  represen-  R»d«r'c. 
tutive  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  Houses  of  the  Gothic 
lineage,  had  been  raised  to  the  Throne.  In  the  inso- 
lence of  his  Regal  fortunes.  Roderic  might  forget  the 
practice  uf  former  virtue,  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
the  fate  of  his  licentious  predecessor.  He  is  accused 
of  having  wasted  his  talents  in  debauchery:  it  is  only 
certain  that,  whether  through  hi*  vices,  or  their  restless 
turbulence  and  factious  spirit,  a portion  of  the  Gothic 
Clergy  and  Nobles  had  become  disaffected  und  estranged  Disaffection 
from  his  Government.  Encouraged  by  this  temper  of  .>f  the  No- 
the  Aristocracy,  the  sons  of  Witika  secretly  asserted  their  Wes. 
title  to  the  Crown  ; their  uncle  Oppas,  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Primate  of  the  Kingdom,  favoured  their  preten- 
sions; and  it  is  probable  that  Count  Julian  hud  en- 
tered into  the  same  cause,  and  incurred  the  disgrace 
and  danger  of  an  abortive  conspiracy.  But,  whatever 
were  his  political  fears  and  disgusts,  or  his  private 
injuries,  the  station  which  the  Count  occupied  in  the 
Monarchy  gave  him  but  too  ready  a means  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  policy  or  vengeance.  His  exten- 
sive domains,  his  high  rank,  and  his  numerous  re- 
tainers made  nim  a powerful  leader  ; and  the  govern- 
ment both  of  the  Southern  Provinces  of  the  Kingdom 
and  its  African  dependencies  enabled  him  to  betray  the 
keys  of  the  Peninsula  to  the  formidable  enemies  who  0f 

were  already  at  its  gates.  To  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Count  Ju- 
C&liph,  he  exposed  the  wealth  and  the  weakness  of  his 


• Mariana,  lib.  vl.  c.  1 — 18.  patnm. 

f Mariana  has  laboured  bard  (iib.si.  c.  21.)  to  we  ate  the  Romance 
of  Count  Julian’s  daughter  Cara  into  the  thread  of  genuine  History: 
but  he  quotes  no  contemporary  evidence j do t,  in  fact,  due*  any 
exist  for  this  legend  of,  probably,  some  much  subsequent  creation. 
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Country : the  slothful  vices  or  unpopular  government 
of  the  King ; the  disaffection  of  the  Nobles* ; and  the 
corruption  of  a people,  who,  in  the  long  disuse  of  arms 
and  the  temptations  to  luxurious  tndu'gence,  had  utterly 
degenerated  from  the  energy  and  prowess  of  the  old 
Gothic  character. 

Fired  with  ambition  at  the  prospect  of  so  splendid 
and  easy  a conquest,  Mousa  delayed  only  for  the  per- 
mission of  the  Caliph  to  undertake  the  enterprise ; and 
an  experimental  descent  of  a few  hundred  Mohammed- 
ans on  the  Spanish  coast  having  sufficiently  confirmed 
the  report  of  the  traitor,  and  proved  the  defenceless 
condition  of  the  Kingdom,  a more  serious  invasion 
was  repeated  in  the  following  summer.  In  transports 
provided  by  the  Gothic  Count,  and  at  the  head  of  only 
seven  thousand  Arabians  and  Moors,  (or  Africans,) 
Tarik,  an  intrepid  Saracen,  crossed  the  strait  between 
the  ancient  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  pitched  his  first 
camp  ill  Spain,  on  the  rock  which  owes  its  modern 
appellation  of  Gibraltar*  to  his  name.  Conducted  by 
Count  Julian  and  his  followers,  and  reinforced  from 
Africa,  the  Saracens  were  rapidly  successful  ; and  the 
defeat  of  a Gothic  army  under  Edico,  roused  llod eric 
himself  from  his  dream  of  indolent  security  to  the 
opposite  error  of  a presumptuous  rashness.  His  sum- 
mons to  the  national  defence  was  obeyed  by  the 
Nobles  and  Clergy  of  the  Gothic  Monarchy  at  the  head 
of  near  one  hundred  thousand  followers  : but  the  num- 
bers of  this  disorderly  host,  unpractised  in  arms  and 
divided  by  treason,  were  feebly  opposed  to  the  firm 
array  of  twenty  thousand  veteran  Arabians  and  Moore, 
breathing  a common  spirit  of  fanaticism,  and  flushed 
with  the  promise  of  an  opulent  realm. 

The  temerity  of  the  Gothic  King  staked  the  fortune 
of  the  Monarchy  on  a single  battle  ; and  on  the  hanks 
of  theGaudalete,  near  the  town  of  Xeres,  the  Christian 
and  Mohammedan  armies  met  in  the  memorable  and 
sanguinary  encounter,  which  was  to  deliver  the  fairest 
portion  of  Spain  to  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs  for  eight 
hundred  years.  Notwithstanding  the  decay  of  their  na- 
tional vigour,  and  the  evils  of  their  disunion,  the  Goths 
still  fought  with  some  remains  of  a spirit  worthy  of  their 
ancient  renown  ; and  the  event  was  for  several  days  ad- 
verse to  the  Saracens,  until  the  treachery  of  the  Archbishop 
Oppas,  who,  with  his  nephews,  suddenly  drew  off  his 
troops  from  the  Christian  line  and  charged  his  asto- 
nished countrymen,  spread  dismay  through  their  ranks, 
and  produced  irretrievable  disorder,  a general  flight, 
and  a tremendous  carnage.  Roderic  himself  escaped  from 
the  field  ouly  to  perish  in  the  waters  of  the  Guadil- 
quivir;f  his  fall  involved  the  immediate  ruin  of  the 
Monarchy;  and  the  long  scries  of  the  Visigothic  Kings 
of  Spain  terminates  with  his  death. 

Before  the  panic-stricken  and  disunited  Christians 
had  leisure  to  collect  their  scattered  strength,  or  reco- 
ver their  broken  spirit  from  the  fatal  field  of  Xerrs, 
Tarik  had  rapidly  advanced  to  the  Gothic  Capital  of 
Toledo;  received  the  submission  of  its  inhabitants; 
and,  by  seizing  that  seat  of  the  Monarchy,  prevented 
any  attempt  to  fill  the  vacant  TTirone.  The  surrender  of 
the  Capital  was  imitated  hy  every  city  in  the  Saracen 
line  of  march  ; and  in  a few  months  Tarik  triumphantly 


* GtM  Tank , or  the  raounuia  of  Tarik— ibe  ancient  Mount 
Clips. 

i Such,  in  opposition  to  the  romantic  imagining*  of  the  Spanish 
writer*,  i»  the  unvarnbhed  relation  of  Roderie'a  death  in  the  beat 
Arabian  IlitUirians.  HtbUvJk.  Arahcv-  Httpama,  rot.  ii.  p.  327. 


overran  the  whole  length  of  the  Peninsula  from  South  Spain, 
to  North,  and  extended  the  Muxulman  conquests  from 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar  to  the  buy  of  Biscay.  So  rapid 
was  the  career  of  Tarik  that,  when  Mousa,  whose 
jealousy  was  unworthily  excited  hy  the  glory  which  his 
officer  had  acquired,  hastened  to  supplant  him  hy 
landing  with  a fresh  army  in  Spain,  there  remained 
little  more  for  him  to  accomplish  than  the  reduction  of 
the  cities  which  hod  lain  out  of  the  route  of  his  precur-  thTp!rnm-L 
sor.  Of  these,  Seville  and  Merida  alone  resisted  with  su|a  by  th« 
obstinacy  before  they  submitted  to  the  common  lot  of  Saracen*, 
capitulation  ; and  in  less  than  three  years  from  their  first  a.  n. 
descent,  the  Arabians  had  securely  established  the  long  713. 
dominion  of  their  race  and  their  Religion  in  Spain. 

The  fate  of  the  mass  of  the  subjugated  nation,  and  Fate  of  the 
the  settlement  of  the  Musulman  conquerors  in  their 
new  possessions,  will  each  claim  a brief  notice,  and  PcPu,w'OQ- 
may  be  comprehended  in  the  same  rapid  view.  After 
the  first  excesses  of  warfare  were  over,  the  Saracens 
treated  their  new  subjects  with  remarkable  lenity : the 
Christians  were  permitted  to  enjoy  the  undisturbed  ex- 
ercise of  their  Religion  and  laws ; the  tribute  which  the 
conquerors  imposed,  did  not,  except  where  the  resist-  Toleratioo 
mice  had  been  obstinate,  exceed  the  usual  tuxes  of  the  granted  to. 
Visigothic  Kings ; and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  and  tribute 
general  fertility  and  wealth  of  the  Spanish  Provinces, 
and  the  prosperity,  happiness,  and  numbers  of  the  people, 
were  largely  improved  and  multiplied  under  the  bene- 
ficent rule  of  their  Arabian  Lords.  The  toleration, 
which  was  only  permitted  to  the  Christians,  was  mea-  j-aW)or 
sured  with  a more  abuudunt  and  cordial  spirit  to  the  »hown  litre 
Jewish  population  of  Spain.  That  oppressed  and  Jews, 
persecuted  race  had  hailed  the  Saracen  invasion  as  the 
lad  signal  of  deliverance  and  revenge.  They  had, 
oth  in  secret,  and  afterwards  more  openly,  rendered 
the  conquerors  most  important  services  during  the 
prosecution  of  the  enterprise  ; and  they  were  rewarded 
by  the  gratitude  of  the  Mohammedans  with  almost 
every  immunity  and  privilege  which  they  could  possibly 
desire.  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Jews  enjoyed 
in  the  Moorish  Provinces  of  Spain  the  happiest  seats 
any  where  permitted  to  them  ; and  the  bonds  of  fidelity 
and  protection  between  them  and  their  Musulman  mas- 
ters remained  unbroken  until  the  final  ruin  of  the 
Arabiau  Monarchies. 

The  alliance  between  the  invaders  and  the  traitorous  Faith  kepi 
faction  of  the  Goths,  which  had  introduced  them  into  w'*h 
the  Kingdom,  was  probably  less  sincere : but  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  Suraccns  violated  their  faith  even 
towards  the  instruments  whose  baseness  they  must  have 
despised.  Of  the  fate  of  Count  Julian  himself,  indeed, 

History  has  preserved  no  authentic  trace;  and  the 
natural  hope  that  he  did  not  escape  the  retribution 
which  his  crime  had  deserved,  has  been  indulged  only 
in  the  romantic  creations  of  a Poetical  justice.  But  it 
is  kuown  that  the  sons  of  Witika  were  invested  hy  the 
Saracens  in  their  private  and  patrimonial  estates ; even 
their  subsequent  family  disputes  were  equitably  adjusted 
before  the  impartial  tribunal  of  the  Caliphs ; and  the 
Gothic  origin  of  their  descendants  was  gradually  min- 
gled, by  intermarriage,  wiih  the  noblest  blood  of  Arabia. 

But  it  was  not  possible  that  the  violence  of  con-  Settlement 
quest  could  equally  respect  the  rights  of  the  whole  ofth»Ara- 
Christian  population.  The  numerous  bodies  of  the 
victorious  Saracens,  who  sealed  themselves  in  the 
Peninsula,  until,  by  colonization  or  conversion,  they 
overspread  the  Spanish  Provinces  with  a Musulman 
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History,  people,  must  originally  have  been  established  in  their 
vr-w1  lands  at  the  expense  of  Christian  proprietors ; and 
From  though  the  manner  in  which  the  spoliation  was  con- 
A-  d-  ducted  is  not  recorded,  it  cannot  be  doubled  that  many 
476.  of  the  Goths  must  have  been  violently  dispossessed  of 
their  lands.  It  may  he  conjectured  that  the  confiscated 
D‘  estates  of  those  numerous  adherents  of  the  unfortunate 
Roderic,  who  had  fallen  in  the  defence  of  their  Country, 
or  who  preferred  an  honourable  resistance  or  exile  to  an 
ignominious  submission  beneath  the  Infidel  yoke,  afforded 
a great  means  of  provision  for  the  Saracen  colonists. 
But  the  numbers  of  the  original  conquerors  were  per- 
petually reinforced  by  hordes  of  fresh  adventurers  from 
the  various  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa  who  arrived  under 
the  command  of  the  successive  Lieutenants  of  the  Ca- 
liphs ; and  the  distinction  of  their  races  in  the  Spanish 
Cities  and  Provinces  was  long  cherished  by  the  pride 
of  their  descendants.  The  Asiatic  bauds  of  Palestine, 
of  Emesa,  and  of  Damascus,  were  seated  at  Medina- 
Sidonia,  at  Seville,  and  at  Cordova  ; the  Gothic  Capi- 
tal of  Toledo  was  occupied,  and  the  central  Provinces 
were  thinly  overspread,  with  Tribes  of  Persian  and 
Arabian  birth ; and  the  beautiful  region  of  Grenada, 
the  longest  preserved  and  the  most  precious  gem  in  the 
Spanish  Empire  of  the  Arabs,  was  assigned  to  a nu- 
merous colony,  who  boasted  a peculiar  descent  from  the 
purest  and  noblest  blood  of  their  native  deserts.  The 
crowd  of  Africans,  who  had  followed  the  standards  of 
Mousa  and  his  successors  from  Mauritania  and  Egypt, 
were  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  Peninsula,  and 
might  be  distinguished  on  its  opposite  shores,  in  the 
Provinces  of  Portugal  and  in  Murcia:  but,  by  a curi- 
ous caprice  of  fortune,  the  Moors  of  Africa,  the  pro- 
selytes, the  subjects,  and  the  inferior  companions  of 
the  Saracens,  have  been  suffered  to  embrace  in  their 
familiar  name  the  whole  Arabian  population  of  Spain.* 
The  subsequent  Annals  of  Spain  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Arabians  belong,  according  to  our  plan,  rather  to 
the  Mohammedan  than  the  Christian  division  of  Poli- 
Silent  rcTi-  tical  History.  But  the  slow  revival  of  a Christian  Mo- 
sal  of  the  narchy  in  the  Peninsula  is  a portion  of  our  present 
Monarch  subject.  After  the  fall  of  the  Gothic  Kingdom,  great 
in  Asturias:  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  from  the  Eastern  Provinces 
under  Pe-  fled  into  France  : but  a few  of  the  hardier  spirits,  who 
l»yo.  embraced  the  nobler  alternative  of  resistance,  had  re- 
a.  o.  tired  into  the  lofty  mountains  of  Asturias  ; and  a small 
718.  inland  district  in  the  most  inaccessible  part  of  those 
natural  fastnesses,  became  the  cradle  of  the  modem 
D-  Monarchy  of  Spain.  Pe  logins,  or  Pelayo,  a Goth  of 
noble,  or  perhaps  even  of  Royal  blood,  who  is  said  to 
have  rallied  the  poor  remnant  of  the  national  army 
after  the  battle  of  Xcres,  became  the  leader  of  these 
fugitives  in  the  North,  and  the  founder  of  a new  Chris- 
tian Kingdom  : but  nothing  con  be  more  obscure  and 
uncertain  than  the  first  foundation  of  the  little  Stale 
which  was  gradually  to  expand  into  the  Monarchy  of 


• The  original,  or  at  least  earliest,  authorities  for  the  History  of  the 
Saracen  conquest  of  Spain,  are  contained  in  the  Arabic  writers,’ copied 
into  the  RtbHotbtea  .4rab*ro - Hu  pan  a of  Casiri.  vol.  ii.  pamim  from 

р.  31  to  331  ; and  in  the  Chronicle*  of  King  Alphonao  HI.  of  Leon, 
( Pagi,  Critioa,  vol.  iii.)  and  o I Roderic  of  Toledo,  act  c.  9.  See  alw 
the  more  modern  test  of  Mariana,  Hitt,  dt  Rebut  Hitpamar,  lib  ri. 

с.  10  ad  Jin.  Among  our  Knglwh  Historian!  the  subject  has  been  adorned 
hy  the  labours  of  Gibbon,  e.  SI  ; and  of  Mills,  Hittory  of  Afubam- 
m tdamsm,  2d  Edit.  p.  109—116,  ao  elegant  specimen  of  learning 
tod  condensation. 


Leon  and  Castile.  Tradition  has  justly  consecrated  the  Spain, 
invincible  constancy  and  patriotism  of  the  handful  of 
brave  men,  who,  amidst  the  wreck  of  their  national  From 
fortunes,  still  disdained  a base  submission  to  the  Sara-  A-  D- 
cen  yoke  ; and  who  chose  rather  to  assert,  at  the  point  476. 
of  their  good  swords,  a life  of  poverty  and  freedom  in  10 
the  barren  mountains  of  Asturias,  than  to  share  the 
wealthy  servitude  of  their  degenerate  Countrymen.  But 
Pelayo  and  his  followers  were,  it  is  probable,  in  the 
outset,  enabled  chiefly  to  maintain  their  independence 
by  the  obscurity  of  their  retreat  and  the  neglect  of  the 
conquerors.  Seven  years  elapsed  between  the  battle  of 
Xcres  and  the  date  assigned  by  the  Spanish  Chroni- 
clers to  the  first  encounter  between  the  Sar.  icons  and 
the  Asturian  Christians ; and  even  the  story  of  the 
expedition  despatched  by  the  Caliph's  Lieutenant, 

Alakor,  against  their  reviving  State,  and  of  the  tremen- 
dous overthrow  given  by  Pelayo  to  his  numerous  army 
in  the  mountains,  is  disfigured  and  exaggerated  by  the 
Monkish  Legends,  into  the  miraculous  destruction  of 
one  hundred  thousand  of  the  Infidels. 

If  we  credit,  in  any  degree,  the  magnitude  of  this  and  Favoured 
a subsequent  defeat  which  Pelayo  is  declared  to  have  k,.v  ,k,e  <*'** 
inflicted  on  the  Saracens,  it  must  seem  very  inconsist-  ^«*Arah* 
enl  with  the  sagacious  policy  which  tempered  the  fana- 
ticism of  the  Mohammedans  in  those  Ages,  that  they 
should  have  turned  aside  from  the  task  of  reducing  an 
enemy  already  so  dangerous  in  the  heart  of  their 
Spanish  Empire,  to  undertake  the  more  distant  and  ar- 
duous conquest  of  France.  It  is  far  more  probable  that 
the  shock  which  their  power  sustained  from  the  arms  of 
Charles  Martel  in  that  disastrous  expedition,  the  de- 
clining vigour  of  the  Caliphate  itself,  and  the  dissensions 
among  the  Spanish  Arabians,  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded its  triple  division  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Spain,  all 
conspired  to  favour  the  silent  and  neglected  growth  of 
the  Christian  State  in  the  Asturias:  which  in  its  origin 
could  scarcely  have  sustained  an  open  and  regular 
struggle  against  the  undivided  force  of  the  Saracen 
conquerors.  We  have  little  knowledge  of  the  internal  Germ  of  the 
condition  of  the  North  of  Spain  in  that  dark  and  Iron-  Christina 
blous  era : but  it  was  perhaps  the  same  dissensions  Kingdom* 
of  the  Moorish  Governors,  that  cherished  the  first  germs 
of  two  other  free  Christian  States  in  the  Pyrenean  varr^ 
mountains,  which  afterwards  swelled  into  the  Kingdoms 
of  Aragon  and  Navarre.  The  increase  of  I he  Asturian  Alfonso  I., 
State  is  more  distinctly  marked.  After  the  interme-  Kin?  of  A*- 
diate  rule  of  Favila,  the  sword  or  aceptre  of  Pelayo  ,nri“‘ 
descended  to  his  son-in-law,  Alfonso  I.,  the  real  foun-  A*  D‘ 

der,  perhaps,  of  the  Asturian  Monarchy  ; who,  availing  739. 

himself  of  the  internal  distractions  of  the  Moors,  broke  lo 
from  his  mountains  into  Gallicia,  reconquered  that 
Province,  and  consolidated  the  strength  and  compact-  Tri  . d’vi. 
ness  of  his  Kingdom.  It  was  during  his  reign  that  rim,  0f 
Spain,  by  the  dismemberment  of  the  great  Saracen  Caiipbaie. 
Empire,  afforded  the  splendid  seat  for  an  independent  Abdalrah- 
Caliphalc,  and  the  rev  ival  of  an  Ommiadan  dynasty  in 
the  West,  under  Abdalrahman  : but  at  this  epoch  we  Spain, 
may  conveniently  postpone  both  the  Christian  and  D. 
Mahommedan  Annals  of  the  Peninsula,  for  a future  755. 
consideration.* 


* The  revival  of  the  Christian  Monarchy,  and  the  Arabian  Annals 
of  Spain  from  the  conquest  to  the  triple  division  of  the  Caliphate, 
must  be  gleaned  from  Roderic  Toletan,  Hut.  Arab.  c.  x.— xriii. 
Cbnm.  Afpbotui  Regxt,  el  Btb.  Arab.  Hup.  mb.  tmpra  / end  Mariana, 
lib.  'ii.  e.  1 , 2. 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

THE  REIGN  AND  EMPIRE  OF  CHARLES  THE  GREAT,  OR  CHARLEMAGNE. 

FROM  A.D.  768.  tO  A.  D.  814. 


II it u>ry.  Tub  reign  of  Charlemagne  * stands  out  in  prominent 

v——''  relief  from  the  History  of  the  Dark  Ages:  a distinct 
From  epoch  of  solitary  grandeur  dividing  two  long  periods  of 
a.  o.  Barbarian  tumult  and  disorder.  It  forms  that  signal 
768.  and  cquidistunt  point  between  the  destruction  of  the 
tn  Roman  Empire  and  the  slow  revival  of  sociul  cultivn- 
A‘  lion,  which  alone  breaks  the  dull  continuity  of  six  cen- 
tunes  of  anarchy  ; and  it  offers  the  only  contrast  of  or- 
ganized power  on  which  the  mind  can  repose  amidst 
the  disruptured  elements  of  political  civilization.  It 
intervenes  between  two  examples  of  degenerate  dynas- 
ties and  two  periods  of  corrupted  Barbarism  : between 
the  common  decay  of  the  original  Royal  Houses  of  the 
Northern  nations,  and  of  the  Imperial  line  which  sup- 
planted them  ; between  the  dissolution  of  the  free  Go- 
thic Democracies,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  Feudal 
system. 

Division  of  Notwithstanding  the  fatal  experience  of  the  Merovin- 
ihcFnnkuh  gian  custom  of  partition,  it  was  imitated  by  the  second 
Monarchy  Royal  line  of  the  Franks.  Pepin  le  Bref  bequeathed 
suns 'of*  P*  his  extensive  dominions  between  his  two  sons,  Charles 
pin'  and  Carlotnan  ;t  and  the  usual  evils  of  the  division  were 

a.  n.  immediately  shown  in  the  quarrel  of  the  brothers  and 
768.  the  insurrection  of  their  tributary  States.  These  turbu- 
lent members  of  the  Empire,  no  longer  compressed  into 
unity  and  obedience  under  the  vigorous  sceptre  of  Pepin, 
were  immediately  encouraged  to  attempt  the  recovery 
of  their  independence  by  the  youth,  the  inexperience, 
and  the  dissensions  of  his  sons.  If  the  talents  of  the 
young  Princes  had  been  similar  and  their  lives  equally 
prolonged,  their  rivalry  would  huve  perpetuated  the 
first  disorders  of  their  common  reign  : but  Charles  sur- 
prised his  enemies  by  an  early  display  of  extraordinary 


* The  ooty  original  authority  that  can  be  relied  upon  for  the 
History  of  the  reign  and  actions  of  Charlemapie  is  bis  Secretary, 
Kginhart,  who  composed  both  a well-koown  Life  of  the  Kmperor,  siil 
the  Annals  of  the  Carioviagiaa  Monarchy,  which  we  hare  before 
quolctl.  These  Works,  with  the  occasional  light  thrown  on  the 
government  of  Charlemagne  by  his  Law*  or  Capitularies,  (which  have 
been  collected  in  tbe  Work  of  Stephen  Ualure,  Cafitmtmrim  Regym 
Francormn,  2 tols.  ful.  Paris,  I6S0,)  form  the  only  authentic  mate- 
rials out  of  which  various  modern  writers  hate  raised  their  Historical 
superstructure. 

t This  partition,  however,  was  rather  in  fact  ultimately  the  work 
of  a National  Assembly,  after  the  death  of  1’epin,  Framrt,  facto 
totem  niter  general,  convent*,  say*  Eginhirt,  ambut  mb,  reget 
eomitituynt.  Kgitiharli,  Fit  a Condi  Mag  hi,  c.  4.  They  repealed 
the  division  ; or  rather,  it  should  seem,  made  s new-  one, 
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ability  and  valour;  and  his  fortunes  at  once  acquired 
the  decided  ascendant  over  those  of  his  feebler  brother. 
He  forcibly  stripped  Carlomnn  of  a part  of  Austrasia, 
which  was  in  dispute  between  them ; quelled  an  effort 
of  the  deprived  Duke  of  Aquitaine  to  reestablish  his 
independence  ;*  and  overawed  both  the  tributary  Sove- 
reigns of  the  Bavarians  and  Lombards,  who  were  dis- 
posed to  renounce  their  allegiance.  The  politic  mar- 
riage of  Charles  with  the  daughter  of  Dcsidcrio,  the 
Lombard  Monarch,  gave  a hollow  promise  of  friend- 
ship, which  was  shortly  broken  by  the  death  of  Carlo- 
man.  Seizing  the  inheritance  of  his  brother's  infant 
sons  with  little  opposition,  Charles  was  no  sooner 
master  of  the  whole  Frankish  Empire,  than  he  insult- 
ingly divorced  his  Lombard  Princess  ; and  the  resent- 
ment which  Desiderio  rashly  betrayed,  and  the  asylum 
and  countenance  which  he  afforded  to  the  widow  tmd 
children  of  Carlomnn,  entailed  a total  ruin  upon  the 
declining  Monarchy  of  the  Lombards. 

That  Kingdom  wus  in  no  degree  equal  to  n contest 
with  the  power  of  the  Frankish  Empire,  even  if  Desi- 
derio, with  the  usual  imprudence  or  fatality  of  his 
House,  had  not  also  outraged  the  Papacy,  and  by  his 
aggressions  compelled  the  reigning  Pontiff',  Adrian  I., 
to  implore  the  succour  of  the  hereditary  protector  of  the 
Holy  See.  At  the  call  of  the  Pope,  the  Frankish 
Monarch,  like  his  father,  descended  with  alacrity  from 
the  Alps,  besieged  Desiderio  in  his  Capital  of  Pavia,  and 
compelling  him  to  surrender  at  discretion,  finally  extin- 
guished the  national  independence  and  dynasty  of  the 
Lombards.  The  widow  and  children  of  Carlotnan,  as 
well  as  Desiderio  and  his  family,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  victor,  who  is  said  to  have  conveyed  all  these  Royal 
captives  to  France.  History  is  silent  on  their  stiT 
quent  fate ; and  the  Lombard  Monarch  and  his 
dren  may  either  have  perished  by  violence  or  have 
suffered  to  languish  out  their  days  in  obscurity : but 
there  can  be  less  doubt  that  the  infant  nephews  of 
Charles  were  inhumanly  sacrificed  to  the  safety  of  his 
usurpation.  Tbe  conquest  of  Lombardy  was  not  com- 
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• Though  composing  *n  integral  portion  of  France  itself,  the  Pro- 
vince of  Auiutainc  was  not  completely  brought  under  the  immediate 
dominion  of  the  Crown,  until  the  repented  rebellion  of  its  Dubes  had 
been  punished  by  confiscation,  imprisonment,  end  death.  (/ullard, 
tbe  modern  biogrepher  of  Charlemagne,  has  laboriously  attempted 
( Htstoue  de  Charlemagne,  voj.  ti.  p,  60,  et  teg.)  to  trice  the  Merovin- 
gian descent  of  these  Princes. 
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History,  pleted,  until  after  a revolt  which  was  punished  by  the 
defeat  and  death  of  a Duke  of  Friuli : but  another  great 
*rfln>  Chieftain,  whose  family  had  established  the  Lombard 
Duchy  of  Bcncvcnto  in  Southern  Italy,  successfully 
1 * resisted  the  Frankish  arms,  and  was  finally  permitted 

to  preserve  at  least  the  forms  of  independence.  It  was 
the  policy  of  the  conqueror  rather  to  annex  the  Lom- 
bard Kingdom  by  an  equal  union  to  his  Empire,  than 
to  treat  it  as  u subjugated  Country.  The  great  aristo- 
cracy of  the  Lombard  Dukes,  or  Governors  of  Provinces, 
whose  functions  and  power  had  become  hereditary,  re- 
mained undisturlied  ; the  people  were  suffered  to  retain 
their  own  national  laws  and  customs  ; and  Charles  was 
contented  with  the  paramount  Sovereignty  and  the 
general  allegiance  of  Northern  Italy.* 

From  the  easy  task  of  completing  the  valuable  con- 
quest of  that  Peninsula,  by  the  acquisition  of  its  South- 
ern Provinces,  which  were  still  subject  to  the  Eastern 
Emperors,  the  ambition  of  the  Frankish  Sovereign  was 
strangely  diverted  to  the  wild  and  distant  forests  of 
Saxony.  Though  a considerable  portion  of  Germany 
had  been  embraced  within  the  Merovingian  Monarchy, 
the  fierce  and  Pagan  Tribes  or  confederacy  of  the 
Saxons,  which  extended  over  its  Northern  regions,  had 
always  in  a large  sense  maintained  their  independence. 
The  bold  spirit  of  freedom,  with  which  this  rude  people 
disdained  a foreign  yoke,  was  associated  with  an  insur- 
mountable repugnance  to  Christianity ; and  the  obsti- 
nate resistance  and  frequent  rebellions  of  the  Saxons, 
seem  to  have  been  chiefly  excited  and  aggravated  by 
the  religious  zeal  of  the  Frankish  Monarch.  In  his 
first  or  second  expedition  into  Saxony,  after.*  sangui- 
nary contest,  of  which  the  details  would  be  odious  to 
humanity  and  are  little  worth  particular  record,  Charles 
had  received  the  submission  and  enforced  the  reluctant 
Baptism  of  several  thousands  of  the  people,  when  his 
attention  was  invited,  by  the  arrival  of  a Saracen  Emir 
in  his  camp  at  Paderbom  in  Westphalia,  to  the  oppo- 
site extremity  of  his  dominions. t 
The  dissensions  among  the  Moorish  Governors  of 
Spain  had  at  this  period  attained  their  height  in  the 
struggle  betwen  the  adherents  of  the  Abbassidan  and 
Ommiadan  dynasties  of  the  Caliphate ; and  the  Emir 
of  Saragossa,  after  being  expelled  from  his  possessions, 
had  traversed  France  and  Germany  to  implore  protec- 
tion from  the  most  powerful  enemy  of  his  national  Faith. 
Charles  promptly  accepted  an  office  which  gratified  his 
insatiable  thirst  of  dominion  ; and  soon  after  assembling 
a great  army  on  the  Spanish  frontier,  he  descended 
from  the  Pyrenees  and  penetrated  without  difficulty  to 
the  banks  of  the  Ebro.  The  tremendous  renown  of  hi* 
grandfather  s victory  had  not  been  effaced  by  the  lapse 
of  half  a century  from  the  memory  of  the  affrighted  and 
degenerate  Suruccns  ; their  divisions  or  fears  made  his 
power  irresistible  ; and  the  capitulation  of  Saragossa 
completed  the  rapid  conquest  of  the  country  between 
the  mountains  and  the  Ebro,  which,  under  Hie  title  of 
uent extra-  the  Spanish  March,  he  permanently  annexed  to  the 
'•<m of  hr*  Frankish  Empire.  The  Emir  of  Saragossa  was  faith- 
fully restored  to  his  government : but  the  supreme  ad- 
ministration of  the  March  was  confided  to  a Frankish 
Count,  who  resided  at  Barcelona,  and  whose  successors 
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continued  for  four  centuries  to  acknowledge  at  least 
the  feudal  superiority  of  the  French  Crown. 

The  termination  of  Charles's  Spanish  expedition  was 
remarkably  contrasted  both  with  its  substantial  success 
and  the  general  splendour  of  his  reign.  While  his  vic- 
torious forces,  on  their  return  into  France,  wound 
through  the  defiles  of  the  Pyrenees,  they  were  suddenly 
attacked  by  the  Gascons;  an  aboriginal,  or  at  least 
Keltish  race,  whose  possession  of  that  region  had  sur- 
vived the  long  revolutions  of  Ages,  and  the  vicissitude#  Mrmorsble 
of  the  Roman,  the  Gothic,  and  the  Saracenic  conquests.  ^ 

In  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles,  these  hardy  mountaineers  Rooce,vgj. 
succeeded  in  cutting  off  the  rear  guard  of  the  Frankish 
host,  and  capturing  the  immense  booty  which  encumbered 
its  careless  or  toilsome  march.  History  obscurely  be- 
tray* the  real  circumstances  of  a disgraceful  and  cala-^ 
mitous  defeat,  of  which  the  magnitude  is  more  strongly 
attested,  since  the  memory  has  been  imperishably  pre- 
served, in  the  wildest  traditions  of  Romance.  One  of 
Charles's  principal  Commanders  was  slain  in  the  rout; 
and  Uie  prowess  and  fall  of  the  Paladin  Rolando  :n  the 
fight  of  Roncesvalles,  was  long  the  dearest  theme  of 
those  early  fables  of  chivalry,  which  have  been  so 
luxuriantly  adorned  by  the  Italian  muse.f 

From  the  Spanish,  the  attention  of  the  King  of 
France  reverted  to  the  Italian  Peninsula;  and  his 
next  visit  to  the  latter  Country'  was  principally  employed 
in  settling  the  Kingdom  of  Lombardy  upon  his  infant 
son  Carloman,  or  Pepin.  lie  accordingly  caused  the 
young  Prince  to  be  solemnly  presented  with  the  ancient 
diadem  of  the  Lombard  Kings,  the  Iron  Crown  of 
Italy : that  symbol  of  an  imaginary  right,  which  was  in 
after  ages  so  often  to  form  the  prize  of  foreign  con- 
flict ; and  which,  in  our  own  time*,  after  typifying  the 
ambitious  pretensions  of  the  modem  Charleinugne.i 
has  descended  upon  the  brow*  of  an  Austrian  dynasty. 

The  infant  King  of  Lombardy  was  left  to  grow  up 
among  his  new  subjects  ; but  the  restless  activity  of  his 
parent  was  soon  summoned  a second  time  from  the 
Italian  plain*  to  the  forests  of  Northern  Germany,  by 
the  intelligence  of  a fresh  insurrection  among  the 
Saxons.  The  unconquerable  love  of  freedom,  or  the 
blind  hatred  of  Christianity,  which  distinguished  that 
people,  was  animated  by  the  hero  Witikend,  who,  like  Revolt  of 
another  Arminiu*,  headed  his  nation  in  the  obstinate  die  Saxons 
struggle  against  the  double  yoke  of  conquest  and  civi-  ”,li* 
lization.  Disdaining  submission  to  the  force  which  he 
was  not  prepared  to  withstand,  the  Saxon  Chieftain, 
during  the  former  successes  of  Charles,  had  retired  into 
Scandinavia  : but  the  general  revolt  of  his  Countrymen 
was  the  signal  for  his  return  ; and  before  Charles  could 


* L'Aft  tit  Vcnjter  let  Date*,  vol.  ii.  p.  291. 

f This  Spanish  expedition  of  Charlemagne  it  briefly  related  in  the 
IXth  chapter  of  Eginliart,  our  only  original  authority  of  credit  But 
the  fabulous  exploits  of  Charles  aud  hi  : Paladins  against  the  Saracens, 
which  form  the  darling  theme  or  the  Romances  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
are  reflected  and  multiplied,  like  many-coloured  hues  or  prismatic 
light,  from  the  lustre  of  hi*  real  achievements, 

* At  x distance  of  ten  centuries,  the  reestablishment  of  a French 
Empire,  suggested  to  literary  adulation  the  obvious  resemblance 
between  its  first  and  second  founders ; and  several  acts  of  Napoleon 
attested  hi*  eagerness  to  accept  the  comparison.  His  assumption  of 
the  Iron  Crown  was  a palpable  copy  of  Charlemagne  ; and  his  legis- 
lative labours,  his  patronage  of  Idlers  and  the  Arts,  and  the  magnifi- 
cence of  bis  public  works,  might  have  justified  the  parallel :— if  the 
enlightened  conqueror  of  our  limes  had  expiated  the  cold  selfishness  of 
ha  desolating  ambition  with  the  same  unaffected  sympathy  and  xeal 
for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  hit  people,  which  have  sanctified  the 
memory  of  the  illustrious  Barbarian. 
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reach  the  theatre  of  action,  Witikend  had  inflicted  a 
severe  defeat  upon  liis  Lieutenants.  The  approach  of 
the  Frankish  King  with  a formidable  army  revived  the 
terror  of  his  power ; the  Saxons,  as  usual,  submitted  at 
his  presence,  only  to  await  a more  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  insurrection  ; and  Witikend,  deserted  by  his 
followers,  fled  again  for  refuse  to  the  North.  Charles 
then  resolved,  with  a cool  and  detestable  cruelty  which 
has  left  an  indelible  Main  upon  his  memory,  to  quell  the 
spirit  of  the  whole  Saxon  people  by  an  appalling-  ex- 
ample of  severity.  All  the  principal  men  of  the  nation 
being  convened  to  attend  his  camp  at  Verden  for  the 
puqKise  of  homage  or  counsel,  the  peaceful  assembly 
was  suddenly  surrounded  by  his  troops  and  disarmed  ; 
and  four  thousand  five  hundred  Saxons  of  the  noblest 
blood  of  their  nation  were  led  out  and  beheaded  on  the 
same  spot.* 

This  horrible  butchery,  so  far  from  producing  the 
desired  efleet,  only  goaded  a brave  and  ferocious  fieople 
to  fury  and  vengeance.  They  everywhere  flew  to  arms ; 
Witikend  once  more  appeared  as  their  louder;  and  a 
war  of  extermination  raged  for  two  years  longer,  until 
Charles,  cither  relenting  in  his  policy  or  sincerely  weary 
of  endless  massacre,  converted  his  victories  into  the 
means  of  conciliation.  The  courage  of  the  surviving 
Saxon  leaders  had  been  broken  by  repeated  defeats , 
they  gladly  listened  to  his  overtures  of  mercy  ; and  even 
Witikend  himself  as  if  yielding  to  the  spell  of  inevitable 
destiny,  at  last  tendered  a faithful  submission,  and  ac- 
knowledged the  Religion  ami  dominion  of  the  victor. 
His  example  hud  a powerful  influence  upon  his  Country  - 
men : hut  it  did  not  prevent  a frequent  recurrence  of 
insurrection  and  massacre;  nor  were  the  Saxons  finally 
subdued,  and  the  remains  of  Paganism  extirpated  in 
Germany,  until  after  above  thirty  years  had  elapsed  of 
frightful  persecution  and  bloodshed.  Even  in  the  total 
subjugation  of  their  Country,  the  most  resolute  freemen 
or  the  fiercest  idolaters,  preserving  their  spirit  untame- 
able,  retired  to  the  forests  of  Scandinavia  ; and  carrying 
with  them  their  hatred  of  the  Frankish  name,  while  they 
gradually  mingled  their  blood  with  the  Tribes  of  the 
Northmen,  or  Normans,  these  Saxon  exiles  swelled  the 
piratical  swarms  which  were  shortly  to  issue  from  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  look  a deadly  vengeance  on 
the  Carlovingian  Empire  lor  the  original  wrongs  of  their 
nation.t 

The  great  talents  and  incessant  activity  of  Charles, 
the  magnitude  of  his  power,  and  the  constancy  of  his 
fortune,  had  barely  sufficed  lor  the  conquest  of  a people, 
whose  rebellion  was  renewed  as  often  as  lie  withdrew 
his  armies  or  even  his  presence  from  among  them.  A 
transfusion  of  races  was  adopted  as  the  only  alternative 
of  peipetual  revolt  or  gradual  extermination.  By  the 
wisdom  of  the  conqueror,  Frankish  colonies  were  settled 
on  the  Elbe  und  the  Weser ; and  bodies  of  the  Saxons 
were  compelled  to  transport  themselves  to  Italy,  and 
more  numerously  into  Flanders  and  Brabant:  in  which 
latter  Provinces  they  still  maintained  that  inextinguish- 
able passion  for  freedom,  ami  resistance  to  tyranny, 
which,  fostered  by  the  spirit  of  Commerce,  became  for 
many  centuries  the  proverbial  inheritance  of  their  brave 
and  industrious  descendants.  In  their  native  seats, 
the  remains  of  the  Saxons  were  permitted  to  retain  their 
own  laws ; they  were  governed  by  Dukes  of  their  own 
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blood;  and  while  their  union  with  the  body  of  the  Frxnrc, 
Frankish  Empire  was  gradually  effected,  the  indepen- 
deuce  and  distinction  of  their  national  character  were  in  . _ J_ 
a great  measure  preserved.  j.-roin 

The  victories  by  which  Charles  subjugated,  or  at  A D 
least  curbed,  the  other  barbarous  nations  who  disquieted  76$. 
the  Eastern  frontiers  of  his  Empire,  were  associated  u> 
with  circumstances  less  repugnant  to  humanity,  and  a.  d. 
almost  equally  important  in  their  results.  The  Sclavo-  814. 
nic  Tribes,  who  had  overspreud  the  modern  regions  ofV»ci»>rt««  of 
Bohemia,  Prussia,  and  Poland,  were  in  general  com* 
pelled  to  acknowledge  obedience  to  his  sceptre;  a,,d  njc Tnbe» 
the  first  of  those  Countries,  at  least,  may  be  numbered  ami  Hum*, 
among  the  conquered  Provinces  which  he  annexed  to  a.  d. 
his  dominions.  It  required  a more  arduous  effort,  und  789. 
a sanguinary  and  devastating  strugglt  of  several  years, 
to  reduce  the  Huns  or  Aiarcs  of  Pannnuia  to  a similar 
subjection:  but  after  the  Frankish  arms  had  penetrated 
to  the  Royal  village  of  those  Barbu;  in  ns,  and  all  the 
flower  of  their  race  had  perished  in  several  engage- 
ments, the  wreck  of  the  nution  accepted  the  mercy  of  a.  o. 
the  conqueror;  and  the  frontier  of  the  Empire  was  per-  796. 
mancntly  extended  over  a purl  «r  the  modem  Hun- 
gary and  Dalmatia,  to  the  junction  of  the  Danube  with 
the  Save,  and  the  shores  of  the  lstriun  gulf* 

These  conquests  on  the  Eastern  extremity  of  the  Con#oh- 

Frankish  Empire  seemed  to  put  the  seal  to  its  grandeur  da**°® 

1 ..  * r ...  ^ extent  of  r*u 

and  security.  1 lie  traitorous  machinations  and  fre- 

quent  rebellions  of  Tassillon,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  a 
kinsman  of  Charles,  in  concert  with  the  Saxons  ami 
Huns,  had  justified  a lenient  sentence  of  deposition  ; the 
whole  of  his  great  Duchy  was  incorporated  into  the  gene* 
ral  Monarchy;  and  the  Carlovingian  dominions  extended 
without  intermission  from  the  Ebro  to  the  Elbe  ami  the 
Lower  Danube,  and  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Adriatic,  over  a part  of  Spain,  the 
whole  of  France,  and  Germany  Proper,  with  portions 
of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  some  Dalmatian  Provinces, 
and  Italy,  as  lar  a*  the  present  Neapolitan  frontiers.  Grcatnw*, 
The  completion  of  this  geographical  circle  by  the  arms  power,  and 
end  the  activity  of  Charles  opens  the  most  glorious  rvpuuti*^ 
epoch  in  his  long  and  fortunate  reign.  The  supremacy  0 14 

of  his  power  and  the  renown  of  his  great  talents  were 
acknowledged,  not  only  in  his  vast  dominions,  but 
throughout  the  Western  world,  in  the  respect  and  fear 
of  the  Saracens  of  Spain,  in  the  reverence  of  the  Chris- 
tian Monarchs  of  Gallicia  and  Asturias,  and  in  the  ho- 
mage ot  the  Scottish  and  perhaps  of  the  Saxon  Princes 
ot  Britaiu.t  The  fame  of  his  greatness  extended 
even  to  the  distant  Court  of  the  Mohammedan  rulers 
of  Asia  and  Africa  j and  Haroun  Alraschid,  his  con- 
temporary, and  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Abbnsxidan 
Caliphs  of  Bagdad,  sought  an  interchange  of  embassies 
and  compliment*  with  his  Throne,  and  cultivated  a 
ceremonial  friendship,  which  was  protected  by  distance 
from  any  interruption,  and  could  not  be  endangered  by 
the  collision  of  political  interests.! 

Upon  less  doubtful  motives  than  curiosity  or  vanity.  Hi*  irner- 
the  reputation  and  pow  er  of  the  Frankish  Monarch  coarse  with 
commanded  the  respect  and  excited  the  drew!  of  the  ?***** 
only  Potentate  who  might  pretend  to  dispute  with  him  E,*P're- 
the  obedience  of  the  Christian  world.  The  sceptre  of 

• figinhart,  A **4 cm,  md  «m.  788 — 794.  #«r«  Cmr,  c.  15. 

t l*bc  respectful  c»rrc*p(Miiience  of  our  Saxon  Kgbcrt  with  Chari*- 
mapne  appear*  rather  apocryphal.  But  ace  Gaillard,  rni.  ii.  md  p. 
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the  Eastern  Empire  was  now  held  by  a woman  and  a 
mother,  whose  unnatural  ambition  was  defiled  with  the 
deposition  and  cruel  mutilation  of  her  own  son.  After 
depriving  him  of  his  birthright  and  his  eyes,  Irene 
reigned  alone  as  Empress  of  the  East;  and  her  alarm 
at  the  increasing  power  of  the  Frankish  Monarchy  had 
been  artfully  evinced  in  the  intrigues  by  which  she  had 
instigated  the  unsuccessful  revolt  of  the  Dukes  of 
Bavaria  and  Benevento  and  the  Sclavonic  Barbarians. 
After  the  failure  of  these  machinations,  she  endeavoured, 
if  the  Chroniclers  of  jier  own  nation  may  be  believed, 
to  divert  the  hostility  and  allure  the  ambition  of  Charles, 
with  the  hope  of  sharing  the  Imperial  title,  and  uniting 
the  Frankish  and  Grecian  Empires  by  the  possession 
of  her  hand.* 

With  whatever  truth  and  sincerity  the  proposal  may 
have  been  made  and  accepted,  its  fulfilment  was  frus- 
trated by  a revolution  which  suddenly  precipitated 
Irene  from  the  Throne  of  Constantinople  ; and  the 
formal  elevation  of  Charles  to  the  Imperial  dignity  was 
reserved  for  another  political  architect.  This  was 
Pope  Leo  III.,  the  successor  of  Adrian  I.  A sedition 
at  Koine,  in  which  the  nephews  of  the  lute  Pontiff  com- 
pelled Leo  to  fly  for  his  life,  reduced  the  new  Pope  to 
throw  himself  upon  the  protection  of  Charles,  and 
paved  the  way  for  a signal  exhibition  of  his  gratitude  to 
his  benefactor.  Charles,  after  restoring  the  fugitive 
Pope  in  triumph  to  his  seat,  proceeded  in  person  to 
Rome  ; heard  the  accusations  of  Leo’s  enemies;  con- 
stituted himself  the  judge  of  his  innocence  ; and  feigned 
a reluctance  to  receive  the  recompense  of  this  service, 
for  which  it  is  probable  that  he  had  privately  stipulated. 
Leo  was  popular  at  Rome  ; and  his  restorer  was  wel- 
comed in  the  ancient  Capital  of  the  world  with  the 
enthusiastic  plaudits  of  the  citizens.  Ever  since  the 
first  delivery  of  Rome  from  the  oppression  of  the  Lom- 
bards by  the  Carlovingian  arms,  both  Pepin  and  Charles 
had  exercised  a general,  though  not  very  definite  Sove- 
reignty over  the  city,  with  the  vague  and  unmeaning 
title  of  Patrician,  which  had  originally  been  borne  by 
the  Lieutenants  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  A more 
august  appellation  was  now  to  confess  the  allegiance  of 
the  Romans,  and  to  assert  the  succession  of  the  Frank- 
ish Sovereigns  to  the  purple  of  the  Ctcsars.  During 
the  celebration  of  high  mass  at  the  festival  of  Christmas, 
on  the  last  year  of  the  VII  Ith  century,  and  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Peter,  while  the  French  King  knelt  before  the 
altar,  Leo  suddenly  approached  him  and  placed  oil  Im- 
perial crown  on  his  head,  with  the  exclumation,  which 
was  immediately  echoed  ill  the  shouts  of  the  people,  of 
**  Long  life  to  Charles  Augustus  ! crowned  by  the  hand 
of  God : the  great,  pious,  and  pacific  Emperor  of  the 
Romans  !*’  The  authority  of  the  Pope  to  confer  this 
dignity  might  vainly  be  demanded,  but  the  new  Empe- 
ror was  at  least  worthy  of  the  honour  ; the  restoration 
of  the  Empire  of  the  West  may  be  formally  dulcd  from 
the  solemn  event ; and  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne 
tins,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  single  circumstance, 
indissolubly  united  the  well-merited  epithet  of  greatness 
with  his  name.! 

• Theophanes,  Chnnographia,  p.  401—402.  In  the  reign  of 
Niccpbonu,  the  successor  of  Irene,  a solemn  Treaty  was  concluded 
between  him  awl  Charlemagne  which,  (a.  d.  802.)  on  the  ba*i«  of 
possession,  adjusted  the  limits,  and  proclaimed  the  alliance,  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Empires. 

♦ Egiahirf.  ad  arm.  799—800.  In  the  cowe«t  for 

supremacy  between  the  Empire  and  the  Popedom,  which  fiercely 


The  elevation  of  Charlemagne  to  the  Imperial  dignity 
introduces  the  most  splendid,  the  pacific  glories,  of  his 
protracted  dominion.  In  a natural  division  of  his  reign, 
that  event  marks  the  triumphant  term  of  his  conquests, 
and  the  settlement  of  his  Civil  administration.  In  a 
period  of  thirty-two  years,  which  were  passedin  incessant 
hostilities,  he  had  extended  his  possessions  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Elbe  ami  the  Save,  from  the  Pyrenees  to 
the  Ebro,  and  from  the  Alps  to  the  borders  of  Calahria  : 
the  remaining  fourteen  years  of  his  life  were  almost 
wholly  occupied  in  unwearied  and  laudable  efforts  to  con- 
solidate and  ameliorate  the  institutions  of  his  Empire. 
An  era  of  general  peace  was  maintained,  with  few  inter- 
ruptions, by  the  fame  of  bis  talents  and  power,  and  the 
dread  of  his  arms  and  activity ; and  the  establishment 
of  tranquillity  was  followed  by  efforts  fur  universal  im- 
provement in  jurisprudence,  learning,  manners,  and 
morals.  Among  the  Franks,  he  restored  the  regular 
convocation  of  the  National  Assemblies,  which  hod 
fallen  into  some  disuse  under  the  Merovingian  Kings. 
He  laboured  to  introduce  order  into  their  meetings,  and 
encouraged  their  legislative  deliberations  for  the  com- 
mon weal.  While  he  left  the  people  of  the  couquered 
Provinces  as  much  as  possible  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  own  ancient  privileges  and  customs,  lie  endea- 
voured to  modiiy  and  amend  their  Barbarian  institu- 
tions, He  even  meditated  the  comprehensive  design 
of  reducing  and  reconciling  the  contradictions  of  the 
Reman  and  Barbarian  law  into  one  uniform  Code  of 
jurisprudence  throughout  his  whole  Empire  ; and  the 
magnitude  of  this  conception,  which  a single  life  was 
too  short  to  mature,  at  least  attests  the  capacity  of  his 
mind  and  the  elevation  of  his  views.  He  also  mingled 
actively  in  the  Ecclesiastical  affairs  of  his  Empire  ; and 
even,  with  the  tone  of  command  or  protection  to  the 
Latin  Church,  interposed  in  her  controversies  and  dic- 
tated the  proceedings  of  her  Councils.  It  was  in  the 
same  plenitude  and  security  of  his  own  power,  that  he 
lavishly  increased  the  privileges  and  authority  of  the 
Clergy,  whom  he  intrusted  with  a large  share  in  the 
administration  of  the  Empire.  With  too  abundant  a 
confidence  in  their  superior  qualifications  for  office,  he 
extended  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishops  over  his  tempo- 
ral tribunals;  he  forbade  the  lay  Magistrates  to  enter- 
tain causes  against  churchmen ; and  he  thus  elevated 
the  influence  of  the  Episcopal  Order  above  all  former 
example  and  authority.* 

With  less  questionable  advantage  to  his  subjects, 
this  great  Monarch  reformed  the  coinage  of  the  Empire 
and  enacted  the  legal  divisions  of  money,  provided  by 
his  laws  for  the  correction  of  innumerable  abuses  of 
administration,  and  laboured  to  ameliorate  the  slavish 
condition  and  to  diminish  the  oppression  of  the  common 
people. f The  same  wise  and  benevolent  zeal  for  the 
advancement  of  general  civilization  and  happiness, 

agitated  the  Middle  Age*  and  has  been  more  harmlessly  continued  to 
modern  times  by  the  real  of  literary  and  antiquarian  partisans,  the 
circumstances  of  Charlemagne's  coronation  hare  been  variously  re- 
garded s but  the  simple  fad  remains  (be  Mine,  that  the  Pope  first 
ctmfrrred  the  Imperial  diadem  upon  a Prime  whose  general  sove- 
reignly he  Is  ait  already  acknowledged,  and  afterwards  paid  him  the 
homage  of  t nfrjec/.  See,  chiefly,  Mura  tori,  Aiutafi  •fftnha,  ad 
anm.;  Pagi.  Crthra.  vol.  iii.  p.  419;  Giaiinoue,  (Jxfana  dt  A'apofi.) 
vol.  i.  p.  395;  rJaillard,  sol.  ii.  p.  412—446;  St.  Marc,  Abrcyj 
CAromo/opitjMe,  voL  i.  p.  440—430. 

• Stcpb.  Baiuzii,  Cnpituiaria,  (Caroh,)  voL  L.  p.  227,  904,  985, 
1 105,  fcc. 

♦ Bsluui,  CapU.  passim. 
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HU  tor}*,  was  shown  in  the  numher  and  variety  of  lh«  public 
1 works  which  he  directed:  in  the  construction  of  roads 
and  bridges,  the  opening  of  navigable  rivers,  and  the 
creation  of  a marine  to  foster  the  commerce  and  pro- 
tect the  coasts  of  the  Empire.  Among  these  projects, 
the  attempt  to  complete  a communication  between  the 
German  Ocean  and  the  Euxine  by  connecting  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube  with  a canal,  deserves  a parti- 
cular and  honourable  mention  for  the  grandeur  of  the 
design,  although  it  miscarried  in  the  execution.*  The 
failure  has  been  imputed  to  the  rude  state  of  the  Arts 
and  the  ignorance  and  nnskil fulness  of  a dark  Age  : yet, 
if  the  difficulties  of  the  work  were  not  really  insuper- 
abte.  it  is  n greater  reproach  to  the  superior  intelligence 
arid  power  of  modern  times,  that  at  the  distance  of  ten 
centuries,  the  magnificent  Conception  of  a Barbarian 
mind  remains  still  unaccomplished. 

All  these  useful  efforts  to  associate  his  greatness 
with  the  welfare  of  his  people  have  justly  raised 
and  encou.  and  perpetuated  the  renown  of  Charlemagne  iar  above 
ragetnent  of  the  ordinary  fame  which  is  lit  up  in  the  desolation  of 
Jeiraing.  conquest.  Yet,  to  the  eye  of  scholastic  enthusiasm,  it 
is  his  zealous  endeavours  for  the  encouragement  of 
Learning,  imperfect  and  transient  though  they  were, 
which  have  shed  the  purest  and  most  pleasing  lustre  on 
his  memory  : and,  with  their  usual  prodigality  of  grati- 
tude, men  of  letters  have  delighted  to  coufcr  that  im- 
mortality on  the  genius  of  Charlemagne,  which  Princes 
nave  ever  cheaply  won  by  the  patronage  of  intellec- 
tual studies.  But  after  every  detraction  for  the  taste- 
lessness and  superstition  which  disfigured  his  purposes, 
the  foundation  of  Schools  and  the  collection  of  Libraries, 
the  attempt  to  form  an  Academy  in  his  Court,  and  the 
persevering  and  successful  desire  to  gather  the  few 
learned  men  of  every  Country  around  his  person,  are 
all  positive  evidences  of  a real  sympathy  for  literary 
excellence,  which  not  only  overcame  Uie  original  defi- 
ciencies of  a neglected  education,  but  rose  far  superior 
to  the  rude  spirit  of  his  times,  t 

Distrw*#of  the  8^ory  a**d  fortune  of  Charlemagne,  however, 
lining  could  not  exempt  his  declining  years  from  the  heavy 
years.  cares  of  Empire  and  the  ordinary  afflictions  of  humanity. 

The  perpetuul  anxiety  fur  the  repression  of  abuses  which 
his  edicts  evince,  betrays  also  tfie  inefficacy  of  his  best 
efforts,  and  reveals  the  internal  disorders  of  his  reign  and 
the  miseries  of  the  lower  class  of  people.  The  very  ex- 
tension of  his  conquests  had  served  only  to  enlarge  the 
assuiluble  circle  of  his  dominions;  and  his  subjugation 
and  settlement  of  Northern  Germany  first  threw  down 
the  harrier  which  had  concealed  the  general  weakness 
of  Europe  from  the  fierce  natives  of  Scandinavia.  At 
least  the  advancement  of  the  Frankish  frontiers  to  the 
Elbe,  and  the  flight  of  the  Saxon  exiles  to  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic,  were  almost  immediately  followed  by  the 
emerging  of  those  piratical  fleets  from  the  Scandinavian 
seas,  which  in  a few  years  spread  desolation  through- 
out the  coasts  of  the  Ocean  and  Mediterranean.  The 
genuine  origin  or  fortuitous  union  of  those  merciless 
808.  swarms  of  adventurers,  who  became  so  terrible  to  the 
less  barbarous  nations  under  the  name  of  Northmen, 
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* Eginb&rt,  Aunaitt,  ad  un.  794  : with  a commentary  o«  th« 
attempt,  in  the  Mcuivirra  tie  f AcntUmtr  d*t  huenpriona,  vol_  avii. 

t fcgiiihart,  in  f'itti  Car,  pat* mi,  arid  especially  c.  25.  and  29 
But  the  effort*  of  Charlemagne  for  the  promotion  of  Learning  are  bent 
collected  and  developed  iu  the  Hi*(.  Litiiraxrc  de  France,  voJ.  It 
of  the  learned  Benedictines. 


Norman*,  or  Danes,  is  buried  in  the  obscurity  of  Scan-  France, 
dinavian  legends;  but  the  Age  and  the  Empire  of  Germany, 
Charlemagne  first  witnessed  and  sustained  the  scourge  . ?>  t 

of  their  perpetual  invasions.  Nursed  in  tile  w ild  storms 
and  cold  of  their  native  regions,  and  habituated  to  a 
tempestuous  navigation,  these  Northmen  fearlessly 
braved  every  peril,  and  were  unequally  opposed  by  the 
leas  hardy  people  of  milder  climates,  whose  defenceless 
coasts  invited  their  roving  activity,  and  whose  posses- 
sions tempted  their  ravenous  appetite  for  plunder.  In 
a few  years  after  their  appearance  on  the  Ocean,  they 
extended  their  desultory  ravages  along  the  shores  of 
Germany,  England,  France  und  Spain.  Their  descents 
were  sometimes  repulsed  by  the  vigilance  of  Charle- 
magne and  the  victories  of  his  navy  : but  all  his  power 
was  insuificient  to  check  the  incessant  expeditions  and 
avert  the  progress  of  their  numerous  fleets.  Even 
during  his  life  they  penetrated  into  the  Mediterranean  ; 
and  on  the  first  sjrectacle  of  their  vessels  from  a port  iA 
that  sea,  the  aged  conqueror  is  said  to  have  wept  in 
prophetic  sorrow  at  the  evils  which  threatened  his 
Empire. 

In  his  family  the  heart  of  the  Emperor  was  doomed  nomestic 
to  suffer  some  of  the  severest  trials  which  belong  to  the  *^'ctJooi 
parental  condition  : to  witness  and  survive  the  death  of 
his  children.  Hid  eldest  son,  Pepin,  whose  legitimacy 
is  doubtful,  hod  engaged  in  an  unnatural  rebellion,  and 
was  justly  punished  by  confinement  to  a Monastery  in 
which  he  died.  Two  other  of  his  sons  also,  Charles 
and  Pepin  Carloman,  dosed  their  lives  before  him  ; 
and  the  Jealh  of  his  favourite  daughter  Rotrude  filled 
up  the  measure  of  his  affliction.  These  misfortunes, 
indeed,  were  soothed  by  the  filial  piety  of  Lewis,  his 
only  remaining  son,  whom  he  rewarded  by  associating 
with  him  in  the  Government.  In  the  last  year  of  the 
Emperor’s  life,  n solemn  Assembly  of  his  States  was 
convened  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  to  confirm  his  intention ; 
and  the  Imperial  Crown  being  laid  on  the  altar,  Charle- 
magne, as  if  he  foresaw  und  desired  to  prevent  the 
usurpations  of  the  Church,  commanded  the  Prince  to  ^ ^ of 

place  it  on  his  own  head,  in  token  that  he  received  and  ' 

held  it  alone  of  God,  his  father,  and  his  people.*  mtgne. 
Charlemagne  survived  this  remarkable  ceremony  only  d. 
a few  months;  breathing  his  lust  in  the  seventy -first  &14. 

year  of  his  age  and  the  forty-seventh  of  his  reign.t 

The  character  of  Charlemagne  has  been  perhaps  Hi#  cbarac- 
sufficiently  described  in  the  political,  the  military,  and 
the  domestic  transactions  of  his  memorable  life.  But, 
on  a formal  estimate  of  his  qualities  of  heart  and  mind, 
our  judgment  should  in  fairness  be  confined,  and  his 
real  merit  should  be  measured  only  by  the  moral  and 
intellectual  standard  of  his  own  times.  Apart,  indeed, 
from  the  accidents  of  his  position  at  an  epoch  of  thick 
barbarism  and  ferocious  violence,  we  may  readily  dis- 
cover in  many  features  of  Ids  conduct  the  true  and  un- 
changeable elements  of  greatness.  His  universal  am- 
bition of  excellence,  the  magnitude  of  his  conceptions, 
his  benevolent  purposes  of  social  improvement,  and  the 
indefatigable  activity  of  his  spirit,  could  be  the  natural 
products  of  no  particular  state  of  civilization,  and  less 
than  any,  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  In  whatever 
age  of  the  world  he  had  filled  a Throne,  these  capacities 
would  prohubly  have  numbered  him  among  the  most 
illustrious  of  mankind  : but  the  positive  as  well  as  the 

• Thegao.  Vhrttn.  Film  Ladonci  Pit,  c.  7. 

t Eginhart,  <td  amt, 
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Htdory.  apparent  splendour  of  his  character  becomes  immca- 
sumbly  enhanced  by  a contrast  with  the  darkness  which 
From  surrounds  it. 

*•  d.  Considering  him  merely  as  a conqueror,  it  would  not 
7(iS.  perhaps  be  difficult  to  detract  largely  from  the  fame  of 

10  iiis  exploits  and  the  wisdom  of  his  policy.  It  has  been 

*'  objected  against  the  originality  of  his  merit,  that  he  did  no 

k ii  jii-  of  mwre  1*,an  c<”*M,,er  "ddi  die  menus  which  the  two  heroes 
l'w  of  his  race  who  preceded  him  had  prepared  and  be- 

rnents  qneathed  to  his  bund : but  neither  a ere  the  most  celebrated 

conquerors  of  the  ancient  and  modern  world,  Alexander, 
the  first  two  Caesars,  .Mahomet  II.,  Charles  XII.,  and 
Napoleon,  any  more  than  Charlemagne,  the  absolute  cre- 
ators of  the  military  power  w hich  they  wielded.  There  is 
more  justice  in  the  remark  that  it  was  the  fortune  of 
Charlemagne  never  to  encounter  on  antagonist  worthy  of 
his  arms  or  equal  in  strength,  discipline,  and  union  to 
the  contest  with  his  troops.  Enemies  utterly  incapable 
alike  of  singly  resisting  the  force  of  his  Empire  or  of  con- 
federating for  their  mutual  defence,  were  easily  subjugated 
in  detail  by  his  numerous  armies.  It  extremely  depre- 
ciates the  value  of  his  achievements,  that  hts  ln*st  tro- 
phies were  torn  only  from  the  degenerate  Lombards, 
the  barbarous  Saxons  and  lluus,  and  the  disunited 
Saracens  of  Spain ; and  both  his  martial  genius  anti 
his  glory  are  heavily  impeached  in  his  disgraceful  and 
unrevenged  defeat  by  the  mountaineers  of  Gascony, 
and  policy  The  policy  which  directed  the  arms  of  Charlemagne, 
“ a oci»-  and  the  theatre  of  their  employment,  has  been  as  freely 
qiwrw.  questioned  as  the  merits  of  his  success.  It  has  natu- 
rally excited  the  surprise  of  Historians  that  he  nluvn- 
doned  the  brilliant  completion  of  his  rich  conquests  iu 
Italy  and  Spain,  to  consume  thirty  laborious  campaigns 
in  the  forests  and  wilds  of  Germany  and  Pannonia. 
There  can  he  little  doubt  that  it  would  have  needed 
far  inferior  efforts  to  extend  his  Empire  over  the  whole 
of  those  two  Southern  Peninsulas  of  Europe,  than  he 
wasted  iu  the  barren  consummation  of  his  victories 
over  the  Saxons.  The  weakness  of  the  Greek  Empire 
must  have  delivered  iu  Provinces  of  Southern  Italy  an 
easy  prey  to  the  Frankish  arms:  the  fatal  dissensions 
of  the  Saracens  in  Spain  offered  a splendid  prize  to  his 
ambition.  Nor,  if  his  strong  but  misdirected  anxiety 
for  the  propagation  of  Christianity  be  held  to  account 
for  his  perseverance  in  the  Saxon  wars,  is  his  indiffer- 
ence tc  the  pursuit  of  his  Spanish  conquests  the  more 
explicable  : since  his  Religious  zeal  and  his  thirst  of 
glory  might  have  been  equally  gratified,  ami  his  ambi- 
tion would  have  been  more  highly  rewarded,  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  Infidels  from  one  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  ancient  Kitigdoms  of  Christian  Europe.  It  has 
been  ingeniously  suggested  that,  in  his  expeditious  be- 
yond the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  Charlemagne  jierhaps 
aspired  to  save  his  Monarchy  from  the  fate  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  to  tame  the  enemies  of  civilization, 
and  to  opposed  rurnpurt  to  the  North  against  the  future 
torrent  of  the  Barbarian  migrations.  Hut  tills  defence 
of  a policy, — which,  besides,  is  only  imagined  in  the 
opinion,  without  being  supported  by  any  contemporary 
declaration  of  the  purpose, — is  rather  plausible  than 
justified  by  the  event.  The  futility  of  the  precaution 
would  be  signally  exposed  in  the  subsequent  devasta- 
tions of  the  Norman  pirates ; and  the  Northern  con- 
quests of  Charlemagne  could  not  extinguish,  if  they  did 
• first  rouse,  the  fierce  energies  of  the  Scandinavian  race, 
who  mercilessly  lacerated  anew  the  Provinces  of  the 
second  Western  Empire,  with  the  same  fatal  wounds 


which  the  earlier  Barbarian  invaders  had  inflicted  on  France, 
the  first.  tienirarqr, 

Whatever  errors  may  1 e fairly  imputed  to  the  mili-  u *c’ 
tary  conduct  and  judgment  of  Charlemagne  as  a con-  j-^n,L 
queror,  are  deeply  aggravated  when  we  view  them  in  A 
connection  with  his  intolerant  ami  sanguinary  bigotry. 

With  the  furious  zeal  of  a Barbarian,  he  outraged  the  lo 
gentle  spirit  of  Christianity,  when  he  attempted  the  for-  A.  D. 
cible  conversion  of  the  Saxon  idolaters;  and  true  Religion  &|  4. 
and  policy  must  equally  condemn  the  cruel  and  inju-  IfU  Krligt- 
dicious  violence  which  substituted  the  horrors  of  perse-  iutole- 
cutiou  for  the  persuasive  truths  of  the  Gospel.  The  rince 
laws  of  a conqueror  who  punished  the  refusal  of  Bap- 
tism, the  relapse  to  Paganism,  and  even  the  eating  of 
flesh  during  Lent,  with  the  penulty  of  death,  degrade 
the  bigotry  of  Churlcmagne  even  below  the  ignorant 
ferocity  of  Clovis,  or  the  fanatical  proselytism  of  the 
Koijm.  'Hie  perpetual  revolts  of  the  Saxons  were 
chiefly  provoked  by  these  atrocious  edicts ; and  (he 
Capitularies  of  Charlemagne  offer  a sufficient  explana- 
tion for  the  obstinate  resistance  of  that  people,  and  an 
eternal  reproach  to  his  own  memory.  Nor,  without 
even  the  same  excuse  of  a mistaken  zeal  for  Religiou,  *; 
was  he  incapable  oi  yet  greater  cruelties  in  the  (insert*-  tb,,  g4toMa 
pillows  gratification  of  his  ambition  ; and  both  the  fate 
of  his  brother’s  children  and  the  shocking  massacre  of 
the  Saxon  thousands  in  cold  blood,  are  paralleled  only 
by  the  worst  atrocities  of  a Tartarian  despot. 

These  excesses  of  Religious  and  Political  cruelty  are  CoutraM  of 
the  deep  shades  in  the  bright  character  of  Charlemagne : wi**tom  *n«t 
the  darkening  vicesofa  great  nature  which,  though  far 
from  sanguinary  by  temperament  or  iu  wantonucss, 
could  scarcely  be  expeeted  to  escape  from  the  conta-  lMia. 
ginus  influence  of  a superstitious  and  ferocious  Age. 

In  the  judgment  of  more  humane  and  enlightened 
times,  it  requires  nothing  less  than  the  benevolent 
attributes  of  his  Civil  administration  to  redeem  the 
offences  of  his  ambition  and  bigotry : hut,  even  in  ana. 
lyzing  his  crimes,  we  ought  at  once  to  lose  their  re- 
membrance, when  we  compare  the  benefits  of  his  reign 
with  the  previous  and  subsequent  misery  of  Europe. 

Seldom  has  the  violent  acquisition  of  power  been 
equally  sanctified  by  its  use ; and  posterity  has  done 
justice  to  the  merit  of  Charlemagne,  when  it  has  rested 
his  greatness  chiefly  on  the  qualities  which  were  least 
appreciated  in  his  own  times,  and  conceded  to  his 
legislative  labours  for  the  public  happiness,  his  encou- 
ragement of  pacific  Arts,  and  his  protection  of  learning, 
the  renown  which  it  detracts  from  his  sanguinary  con- 
quests and  persecuting  fanaticism. 

In  the  Civil  administration  of  Charlemagne,  however.  Defect*  of 
some  prominent  faults  are  readily  discernible.  Ilia  hi*  govcm- 
legislation  extended  only  to  the  wants  of  his  own  roenL 
immediale  reign ; and  the  unsettled  Constitution  of 
his  Empire,  neither  provided  fbr  the  stability  of  its 
foundations,  nor  secured  the  fabric  of  Society  beyond 
the  term  of  his  own  life.  Though  he  frequently  con- 
voked the  National  Councils  of  the  Franks,  he  neither 
organized  any  vigorous  system  for  perpetuating  an  ab- 
solute Monarchy,  nor  dictated  any  plan  for  the  im- 
provement and  composition  of  those  Representative 
Assemblies  which  are  the  essence  of  all  free  Govern- 
ments. While  his  sons  lived,  be  even  intended  the 
continuance  of  that  custom  of  partition  which  had  proved 
the  ruin  of  the  Merovingian  Monarchy  ; and  his  saga- 
city was  not  displayed  iu  any  effort  to  prevent  the  dis- 
solution of  his  ill-cemented  Empire. 
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Hutory.  But  the  most  striking  Politictil  error  of  his  Govern- 
ment  was  the  encouragement  which  he  gave  to  the 
From  power  of  the  Clergy.  In  this  he  was  doublles-v  actu- 
*\D-  a ted  by  the  most  magnanimous  trait  in  his  chancier  * 

that  respect  tor  intellectual  superiority,  which  led  him 
k*  to  cherish  an  Order  who  engrossed  all  the  knowledge 
*'.®‘  of  the  times.  His  esteem  for  Learning,  the  remains  of 
w hich  they  alone  possessed,  his  anxiety  for  the  support 
Pjjn.uag*,,!  of  Religion  and  the  advancement  of  civilization,  and  his 
the  Clergy,  conviction  of  his  own  strength,  might  all  impel  him  to 
select  the  Clergy  for  the  most  intelligent,  virtuous,  and 
pliant  instrument*  of  his  designs.  Hut  this  generous 
confidence  had  some  fatal  effects  for  his  own  posterity, 
and  the  independence  of  Society.  It  gave  to  an  ambi- 
tious Hierarchy  the  future  means  of  subjugating  the 
Thrones  of  Europe  to  their  influence  : the  Imperial 
supremacy  which  restrained  the  pretensions  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Order  expired  with  the  genius  of  Charle- 
magne ; the  extravagant  pretensions  of  the  Romish 
Church,  if  not  also  of  the  Papacy  itself,  were  in  a great 
degree  of  his  creation ; and  the  despotism  which  the 
Bishops  established  over  the  temporul  aftiiirs  of  the 
Empire  almost  immediately  after  his  death,  may  clearly 
be  traced  to  the  share  in  Civil  administration  which  he 
had  habituated  them  to  exercise. 

Hi»  In  estimating  the  private  character  of  this  great 

•mid'* ^r.*  Prince,  the  same  large  allowance  U to  be  made  for  tho 
l*u*  ’ manners  of  the  times,  which  is  demanded  in  the  con- 
sideration of  his  public  conduct.  The  licentiousness  of 
his  domestic  life,  the  unscrupulous  divorce  of  nine 
wives,  and  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  innumerable 


his  moral  infirmities  were  associated  with  all  the  finer  France, 
and  better  feelings  of  our  nature.  But  it  is  his  intel- 
lectual  tastes  and  occupations  in  the  midst  of  the  coarse  . ' | > 

and  brutalizing  ignorance  of  Society,  which  most  grace-  pMim 
fully  redeem  his  subjection  to  the  common  vices  of  his  D 
st-ition  and  times.  II is  own  education  was  detective  7<5h. 
and  lute  ; ami  he  was  indebted  to  perpetual  and  labo-  to 
nous  study  ill  his  mature  years,  and  even  ill  old  age,  A.  n 

for  the  sum  of  his  acquirements.  As  a scholar,  these  814. 

were  not  perhaps  great,  even  in  comparison  only  with  Hit  mid- 
the  most  erudite  of  his  contemporaries : but  the  solicit-  . 

ations'and  liberality  with  which’ he  attracted  men  of^^1" 
learning  and  merit  to  his  Court,  and  the  delight  which  meoK 
he  took  in  their  conversation,  show  his  eagerness  to 
repair  his  own  deficiencies,  and  explain  the  mode  in 
which  he  improved  his  knowledge.  Eginhart  cele- 
brates his  familiar  command  of  Latin,  his  ready  perusal 
of  Greek,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  chief  Sciences, 

»uch  as  they  were,  of  the  times:  Grammar,  Rhetoric, 

Logic,  and  Astronomy.  The  fluent  eloquence  with  which 
these  acquirements  were  displayed  might  be  a natural 
gift : a quick  apprehension  probably  enabled  him  to 
gather  most  of  w hat  he  knew  from  oral  communication  ; 
end  we  arc  astonished  by  the  plain  testimony  of  Egin- 
hart to  his  ignorance  even  of  the  mechanical  rudiments 
of  writing,  which  it  was  the  laborious  and  imperfect 
effort  of  his  latter  years  to  acquire.*  But  the  illus- 
trious qualities  and  accomplishments  of  Charlemagne 
are  not  to  be  measured  by  the  pedantry  of  the  Schools. 

Iu  whatever  point  of  view  we  regard  his  intellectual 
character,  we  shall  find  it  still  surrounded  with  all  the  General 


amours,  are  sufficient  stains  upon  his  morals:  without 
the  aggravated  charge  of  an  incestuous  passion,  which 
appears  to  have  hud  no  other  foundation  than  in  the 
popular  mistake  of  some  modern  writers. * The  frugal 
economy  of  his  Imperial  household,  and  the  temperate 
simplicity  of  his  own  habits  in  apparel  and  diet,  which 
Eginhart,  his  Secretary  and  Biographer,  has  minutely 
described,  may  be  favourably  contrasted  with  these 
grosser  propensities,  though  they  will  not  extenuate 
their  scandal ; and  his  amiable  and  generous  qualities 
as  a parent,  a master,  and  a friend,  at  least  prove  that 

• This  error  has  slrargely  originated  in  a palpable  misinterpreta- 
tion of  a pascige  iu  Egiahart,  Vita  Car.  c.  I!),  which  indeed  gently 
insinuate'',  in  no  verv  tnigmalica!  language,  not  the  infamy  wf  tho 
fitter,  but  the  scandalous  reputation  of  bo  daughters. 


originality  and  loftiness  of  a truly  great  mind : his  grandeur 
errors  and  vices  were  those  of  his  Age,  his  talents  and  *nd  e,ev*' 
virtues  were  hi*  owu.T  h,# 

* The  fond  seal  of  the  yv»od  Benedictine*  ( Hut.  / lilt . ttr  France) 
ff.r  the  memory  of  so  illustrious  a patron  of  fatten  has  tempted  them 
to  disregard  the  plain  confession  «f  Eginhart,  (f 'Ha  Car.  c.  •£>.)  that 
hi*  Imperial  master  " tentaxtl  icrtbrrr,  dfc.  it/  mnnum  .ffinyratht  blent 
aeetfaetrtt.  Sed  parum  prvperi  twcoemtf  ia&or'  pr/rpatlerut  el 
#rri  iflr  AiMjfnu.  ’ 

* Tb*  moit  elaborate  view  of  the  fife.  Empire,  and  character  of 
Charlemagne  is  to  be  found  in  the  Work  of  (Jaillard,  (4  rob  I .’mo.) 
before  quoted.  But  it  err*  in  the  usual  partiality  of  biography.  An 
opposite  fault  may  he  objected  to  the  otherwise  masterly  sketch  of 
Gibbon,  c.  49  --who  cannot  forgive  the  memory  of  the  Emperor  for 
his  support  and  elevation  of  the  Church.  The  industrious  an  I impar* 
tial  Schmidt  (//r*r.  /ter  MtemamU,  vol.  ii.)  U here  « »aler  ^uide  than 
eitl.ee  the  Frtnrh  Biographer  or  the  English  Historian. 
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We  now  resume  the  thread  of  Ecclesiastical  History, 
which,  as  yet,  has  not  guided  us  beyond  the  death  of 
Julian.  During  his  short  reign,  and,  indeed,  in  the 
whole  intermediate  period,  from  the  accession  of  Con- 
stantine, the  eifrnuu  History  of  the  Church  is  so  inter- 
mingled with  Civil  and  Political  History,  that  wc  have 
thought  it  more  convenient  to  treat  them  together  than 
separately.  In  the  present  Chapter  we  propose  to  oiler 
a rapid  sketch  of  the  chief  outward  events  affecting  the 
fortunes  of  Religion  for  the  few  remaining  years  till  the 
close  of  the  I Vth  century;  and  we  shall  afterwards,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  system  which  we  have  heretofore  adopted, 
review  the  *.hicf  Ecclesiastical  Writers  and  Heresies 
who  adorned  or  distracted  the  Christian  Church  in  the 
whole  course  of  the  same  century.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  premise,  that  if  we  here  speak  of  certain  Heresies  not 
yet  noticed,  as  if  the  reader  were  already  familiar  with 
them,  this  anticipation,  which  is,  indeed,  a matter  of 
necessity,  must  neither  surprise  him,  nor  create  a sus- 
picion that  ought  is  omitted.  A full  account  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Arians  and  of  the  disputes  excited  by 
them  will  be  given  under  the  head  of  Heresies.  They 
bear  such  a prominent  part  in  the  transactions  of  this 
period,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  avoid  all  mention  of 
them  in  writing  the  external  History  of  the  Church. 

Jovian,  the  successor  of  Julian,  a zealous  Christian, 
conducted  himself  with  great  temper  and  moderation 
in  Ecclesiastical  affairs.  He  lost  no  lime  in  restoring 
the  free  exercise  of  the  Christian  Religion,  and  in  abo- 
lishing the  Laws  enacted  by  Julian  to  degrade  and 
oppress  the  Sacerdotal  Order.  He  restored  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  the  Church,  placing  it  in  nearly 
the  same  condition  in  which  it  had  been  left  by  Con- 
ntantine.  He  recalled  the  Prelates  banished  during  the 
preceding  reign.  He  manifested  his  attachment  to  the 
Orthodox  Believers  in  the  Trinity  by  the  attention  which 
he  paid  to  the  illustrious  Athanasius  who  became  his 
principal  adviser  on  the  affairs  of  the  Church  ; and  by 
checking  the  petulance*  of  the  Arians  when  they  per- 
tinaciously attempted  to  regain  the  ascendancy  lost  since 
the  time  of  Constantius.  But,  though  decidedly  Or- 
thodox, he  wisely  and  magnanimously  forbore  to  per- 


* Some  original  documents,  containing  a carious  account  of  the 
Conference*  between  Jovian  and  ibe  Ar  an  deputies  from  Alexandria, 
are  inverted  id  the  1 1 it  volume  of  the  Work*  of  Athanasius.  Compare 
fllcterie,  Hutoirt  dt  Jf/etem,  tom. ».  p.  138 — 147. 
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secute  cither  the  Sectaries  or  the  Pagans.*  He  granted  Of  tire 
a full  and  free  toleration  to  all  Religious  opinions  and  Christian 
all  modes  of  worship,  and  he  showed  a sincere  desire  Church»&e. 
to  allay  Religious  animosify.t  and  to  promote  peace 
and  unity  iti  the  Church.  $ Aro0 

Vulentiniun,  whose  great  qualities  as  a Sovereign  and 
a legislator  were  strangely  contrasted  with  the  natural  lo  ’ 
violence  and  ferocity  of  his  disposition,  steadily  pursued  A,  d. 
the  temperate  and  judicious  policy  of  his  predecessor.  400. 
He,  indeed,  severely  prohibited  the  nocturnal  sacrifices  Valeminia* 
of  thePag-.iiiH.and  magical  incantations,  and  occasionally  Hi*  Keii^i- 
restrained  those  Sectaries  § who  were  reputedly  guilty  ln<K,<!ra' 
of  flagrant  immorality,  or  obnoxious  as  disturbers  of  the  A 
public  peace.  But,  with  these  few  exceptions,  he  al-  3^4* 
lowed  the  free  exercise  of  Religious  worship  to  all, 
extending  the  equal  protection  of  the  Law  to  Heretics, 

Jews,  and  Heathens. ||  In  consequence  of  this  mo- 
deration, and  of  the  Emperor's  strict  and  vigorous 
administration  of  the  Laws,  the  Western  Churches,  gene- 
rally speaking,  were  little  disturbed  by  the  Religious 
animosities  or  rancorous  Persecutions,  so  disgraceful  to 
the  reign  of  Constantius.^f 


* Theodor*!  (lib.  v.  c.  21.)  represent*  Jovian  as  Having  interdicted 
the  worship  of  Idol*,  and  Ibis  statement  is  adopted  by  many  modem 
Ecclesiastical  Historians.  But  Themistius,  a contemporary  Orator, 
and  himself  a Heathen,  positively  asserts  the  contrary  ; and  bis  te*li- 
mony  is  quoted,  and  not  contradicted,  by  Socrates. 

f It  is  probable  that  either  the  direct  influence  of  the  Emperor,  or 
the  knowledge  of  his  pacific  sentiments,  brought  about  the  synod  of 
Antioch,  in  which  a sort  of  reconciliation  took  place  between  the 
Anomaean  party  of  Acacin  of  Ce*area.  and  l lie  Catholic*  who  ad- 
hered to  Mo’etiu*,  Bishop  of  Antioch-  The  former  agreed  to  receive 
the  definition*  of  the  X’ Irene  Council,  and  the  latter  abated  something 
of  their  rigour  respecting  the  use  of  the  term  cowuhttantia/.  'Hie 
consequence  was  that  the  sincerity  of  the  Acacian*  was  doubtful,  and 
Mrletiu*  and  hit  friends  were  stigmatized  as  Semi-Arians  and  Mace- 
donians. 

$ For  a more  detailed  account  of  Jovian's  proceeding*,  the  reader 
i*  referred  to  Socrates,  lib.  iii.  e.  24,  25.  Sozomen,  lib.  *L  e.  3,  4,  5. 
Theodnret,  lib.  i*.  C.  1 — 4. 

§ Particularly  the  Manichean*  and  the  Donatist*,  the  former  of 
whom  were  accused  of  liccntiotixnea*,  and  of  practising  magical  in- 
cantation* at  ihetr  secret  meeting*.  The  Donatiat*  were  regarded,  not 
on.v  a*  rebel*  against  the  Civil  authority,  but  as  guilty  of  sacrilege  in 
rebaptiiing  the  member*  of  a different  communion. 

j|  After  the  death  of  Julian,  the  llrathen  Temples  were  often  at- 
tacked. and  sometimes  demolished  in  popular  tumult*.  Valenti  nian 
allowed  guard*  to  be  stationed  for  their  protection,  and  at  the  same 
lime  consulted  the  feelings  of  hi*  Christian  subject.*  by  forbidding  any 
Chris’iau  soldier  to  tie  employed  in  that  service. 

V Socrates,  lib.  if.  e 1.  Svzom.  lib.  si.  c.  6.  Theodoret,  lib.  iv. 
c.  6. 
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A.  D. 

363. 

to 


400. 

Affair*  of 
the  Church 
of  Home. 

Sept.  24, 
366. 

Schism  Se- 
l»ftn  l)i- 
masu«  and 
L'  rsicmus. 


Valens  per- 
secute* the 
Catholics. 


The  Church  of  Rome  was  nl  this  time  peaceably  go- 
verned by  Liberiua,  who,  after  his  return  from  banish- 
ment,  retracted  his  profession  of  Ari&nism  and  his  con- 
demnation  of  Athanasius,  and  adhered  steadfastly  to  the 
Orthodox  party*  That  party,  superior  in  numbers,  and 
no  longer  oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of  Constantins,  or 
the  insidious  policy  of  Julian,  speedily  regained  the 
ascendancy.*  On  the  death  of  Liberius.  a violent 
and  disgraceful  conflict  arose  between  two  rival  candi- 
dates for  the  vacant  See,  hitherto  unexampled  in  the 
annals  of  Christiau  Rome,  though  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon in  later  Ages.  Damasus,  a Spaniard  by  birth,  was 
elected  to  succeed  Liberius,  an  election  made,  it  ap- 
pears, in  due  form  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  public 
authorities  ; bat  a considerable  party  in  the  Church, 
dissatisfied  with  his  character  and  with  his  conduct 
during  the  Ariun  Persecution,  protested  against  his  ap- 
pointment, and  elected  one  Ursicinus  in  opposition  to 
him.  The  Prefect  Juvenlius  endeavoured  to  put  a slop 
to  those  irregular  proceedings ; upon  which  a popular 
commotion  was  excited,  and  a number  of  the  friends  of 
Ursicinus  assembled  in  the  Basilica  of  Siciniuus.  There 
they  were  attacked,  and  many  cruelly  massacred  by  the 
armed  parlisanst  of  Damasus.  The  popular  fury  on 
both  sides  was  so  great,  that  the  Pnefect  was  compelled 
to  provide  for  his  safety  by  leaving  the  city  ; nor  could 
the  tumult  be  quelled  but  by  the  utmost  exercise  of  Im- 
perial authority.  The  victory  remained  with  Damasus ; J 
bis  election  was  confirmed" ; and  the  rival  Pope,  with 
many  of  his  abettors,  was  banished  from  Rome.  With 
this  exception,  the  tranquillity  of  the  Western  Churches 
experienced  no  material  interruption  during  the  reign 
of  Valentinian,  and  Christianity  continued  to  make 
silent  but  rapid  advances,  both  in  the  Roman  Provinces 
and  among  the  independent  Barbarians.  By  the  vigor- 
ous, and,  in  the  main,  judicious  enactments  of  Valen- 
tinian, the  prosperity  of  the  Western  Church  was  greatly 
promoted,  and  increased  dignity  and  importance  were 
attached  to  the  Christian  profession. 

Very  different  was  the  condition  of  the  Eastern 
Churches  under  the  rule  of  Vuleux,  brother  to  Valen- 
tinian, hut  resembling  him  in  nothing  but  his  faults. 
A proselyte  to  the  opinions  of  Eudoxius,  the  Arian 
Archbishop  of  Constantinople,  by  whom  he  was  bap- 


* Liberiua,  in  bit  Eputir  to  those  Eastern  Bishop*  who  renounced 
Macedonianism  and  Semi-A nanism,  (trpud  Six- rat.  lib.  hr.  c.  12) 
represents  all  the  Western  Bishop*  a»  Saving  disavowed  the  profc*. 
aion  of  Rimini,  and  embraced  the  doctrine  uf  the  Nicene  Council. 
This,  however,  must  be  understood  with  some  limitation,  as  the  im- 
portant See  of  Milan  wa*  then,  and  for  some  time,  after  occupied  by 
the  Arian  Prelate  Auxentius.  In  the  year  364,  Hilary,  Bi-hop  of 
Poitiers,  had  a vigorous  contest  with  Auxeniius,  endeavouring  to  prove 
that  he  was  a Heretic,  and  unworthy  of  the  situation  which  he  hold. 
But  Valentinian,  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred,  being  either  de- 
ceived by  an  ambiguous  Confession  of  Faith  drawn  up  by  Auxentrus, 
or  resolved  to  preserve  a strict  impartiality  in  those  contests,  not  only 
maintained  him  in  the  possession  of  his  Sc®,  but  ordered  Hilary  to 
quit  Milan. 

f In  a petition  presented  to  the  Emperor  by  two  Presbyters  of  the 
party  of  L’rsicinu*,  it  is  asserted  that  Damasus  marched  in  person  to 
the  attack,  at  the  head  of  bis  Clergy  and  a body  of  hired  Gladiators, 
and  that  of  a hundred  and  sixty  dead  bodies  which  wrre  found,  not 
one  belonged  to  bis  party.  This  accusation  excites  the  ehotcr  of 
Baroniut,  and  is  discreetly  passed  over  in  silence  by  Fleury  and  other 
Roman  Calholic  Historians.  The  reflections  which  the  Heathen 
Ammianus  Marcellinut  takes  occasion  from  (his  incident  to  make  oo 
the  ambition,  luxury,  and  worldly-minded  ness  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs, 
aro  too  well  known  to  need  quoting. 

I Socr.  Hh.  i*  c.  29.  Suiom.  lib.  vi.  c.23.  Amman.  Marcellio. 
lib.  xxrtl  c.  13. 


tizefl,  he  is  Raid  to  have  solemnly  sworn,  at  the  instiga-  Of  the 
lion  of  that  Prelate,  to  exert  all  his  power  in  favour  of  Christian 
the  party  espoused  by  him,  and  to  the  prejudice  of 
Catholicism.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  molested  the 
Pagans,  or  even  the  Heretics  ; but  all  who  adhered  to  ^ o 
the  Nicene*  opinions  were  exposed  to  a severe  Perse-  jgj’ 
cution.  At  Constantinople,  and  in  many  other  places,  . * 
the  churches  were  forcibly  taken  away  from  the  Ortho-  A>  D 
dox  and  transferred  to  the  A rians.  Melclius,  Bishop  of 
Antioch,  Eusebius  of  Samosata,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and 
many  other  Catholic  pastors,  were  banished,  and  the 
most  arbitrary  measures  were  employed  to  force  persons 
of  every  age,  sex,  and  condition  to  abjure  their  Faith. 

In  Cappadocia  those  measures  were  opposed,  with 
some  degree  of  success,  by  the  zeal  and  activity  of 
Basil,  Bishop  of  Cesarea,  and  his  friend  Gregory  Nasi- 
anzen ; the  high  character  and  firm  and  intrepid  con- 
duct of  both  of  whom  commanded  the  respect,  or  excited 
the  awe  of  the  Emperor,  and  procured  them  an  indul- 
gence which  was  granted  to  few.  At  Alexandria,  also, 
Athanasius  was  protected  from  the  Imperial  officers  by 
their  fear  of  a popular  commotion ; and  during  his  life 
his  followers  experienced  comparatively  little  molests-  a,  d. 
tion.  After  his  death,  the  Arians,  supported  by  the  373 
Pnefect  Palladios,  forcibly  introduced  Lucius,  a man 
previously  conspicuous  by  his  rancorous  opposition  to 
Athanasius,  into  the  vacant  See.  Peter,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  it  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Catho- 
lics, was  imprisoned  ; all  the  Clergy  who  espoused  his 
cause  were  banished  ; and  throughout  Egypt  innumera- 
ble acts  of  cnielty  and  oppression  were  exercised  upon 
those  who  adhered  to  the  Niccnc  doctrines,  especially 
the  Monks,  whose  zealous  opposition  to  Arianism  t 
rendered  them  peculiarly  obnoxious. 

The  Arians  might,  perhaps,  have  been  more  suc-wantof 
cessful  in  their  efforts  to  secure  a complete  ascendancy  unity  among 
if  they  had  not  been  weakened  by  their  own  dissensions.  Arian*. 
Their  numerical  strength  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
accession  of  the  Goths  l of  Mrnsia  and  Thrace,  who,  as 


* A cop  tout,  and,  probably,  somewhat  exaggerated  account  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  Orthodox  under  Valtnv,  is  given  by  Socrates,  lib.  hr. 
c.  4.  e/ sry..  Sum.  lib,  vi.  c.  6.  ef  «y.,  and  panicularly  by  Tbeo 
doret,  lib.  iv.  c.  22 — 36. 

t Gibbon  (sol,  i*.  c.  23.)  extenuate*  the  Persecution  ef  Vilena, 
and  tries  to  make  it  appear  that  hit  agents  often  exceeded  their  mas- 
ter'* instruction*  and  inlentwKi*.  In  such  matter*  it  » almost  impos- 
sible to  discriminate  between  the  portion  of  blame  due  to  an  arbitrary 
monarch,  or  to  bis  ad » hers  and  agrnta;  but  (be  maxim,  Qm  /ant 
per  altrrvm.  /ant  prr  re.  seem*  u justly  applrcable  to  Princes  at  to 
person*  of  an  inferior  clots.  It  it  cert-nn  that  many  severities  were 
exercised  against  the  Catholics,  of  which  the  rigorous  prohibition  of 
their  Religious  worship  was  not  the  least.  It  is  iio  less  certain  that 
Valens  often  interfered  personally  in  the  controseray  in  a bsisy  med- 
dling manner;  and  the  character  given  of  him  by  tto  impartial  Mar- 
cellimis,  who  rvprtwrni*  him  as  «*■  cnuUittatrm  pntciitvm,  mbagrntu 
tngenu,  imjurwtvtH,  iraintuU/m,  cnmmantihut  iwr  riijfrrentui  tin  ft 
/ait*  fartlr  patmlrm,  would  not  Irad  as  to  suppose  that  he  greatly 
disapproved  of  the  cruellies  inflicted  in  his  name  on  a Body  of  men 
who  thwarted  hi*  views  and  roclitsstions  ; but  rather  make  us  suspect 
that,  on  some  occasion*,  bis  direct  share  in  them  was  greater  than 
Gibbon  a willing  to  admit. 

J The  lime  of  the  first  conveesroa  of  any  considerable  portion  of 
the  Gotha  to  Christianity,  and  the  immediate  occasion  of  their  em- 
bracing /.nanism,  are  so  variously  stated  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Histo- 
rians, that  it  U difficult  to  arrive  at  any  certain  coudusion  an  those 
points.  'Hie  different  accounts  of  the  ancient  writers  ore  industri- 
ously brought  together  by  Mascon,  GetclurAte dsr  Truttchm,  book  vii. 
sec.  39,  40.  p.  317—322.  However,  there  seems  no  reason  for  doubl- 
ing that  many  of  them  embraced  the  Christian  Faith  early  in  rh*  IVth 
century ; that  about  *.  O.  372,  the  Pagan  King  of  the  Visigoths, 
Athanaric,  instituted  a severe  Persecution  against  many  of  his  mb- 
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il  is  laid,  through  the  influence  of  their  Bishop,  Ul- 
philas,  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Arius  in  the  time  of 
Valens,  and  by  their  subsequent  conquests  disseminated 
them  through  a great  part  of  Western  Europe.  But 
the  divisions  * among  them  wore  almost  infinite,  and 
(though  frequently  relating  only  to  minor  ]xvints  or  doc- 
trine) effectually  prevented  all  unanimity  and  concert 
in  their  proceedings.  Many  of  the  Setni- Arians  and 
Macedonians  w ere  so  jealous  of  ihe  ascendancy  of  the 
pure  Annus,  that  rather  than  hold  any  communion  with 
them,  they  chose  to  reunite  themselves  to  the  Catholics.t 

The  Eunomians  were  at  variance  with  all  other  sects, 
and  even  among  themselves ; so  that  though  Valetis 
was  able  for  a time  to  harass  and  depress  the  Orthodox, 
he  could  not  organize  his  own  party,  composed  of  such 
discordant  materials,  into  a compact  and  permanent 
society. 

Gratian,  the  sun  and  successor  of  Vnlentiniai),  though 
of  a mild  and  pacific  disposition,  did  not  exercise  his 
fathers  impartiality  in  Religious  matters.  Imbued  by 
SL  Ambrose.*  Bishop  of  Milan,  with  a strong  attachment 
to  the  Catholic  Faith,  nrul,  perhaps,  with  something  of  an 
intolerant  spirit,  he  soon  showed  u disposition  to  circum- 
scribe § the  liberty  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  Sectaries.  He 
appears,  indeed,  to  have  tolerated  the  Arians;||  but  the 
Eunomians,  the  Photiuians  and  the  Manichienns  were 
prohibited  from  holding  any  public  Religious  assembly  ; 
and  the  LXmatists  were  commanded  to  surrender  all  the 
churches  in  their  jiossessiori  to  the  Catholics,  and  for- 
bidden, under  severe  penalties,  even  to  hold  any  private 
conventicle.  When  the  death  of  Valetis  placed  Gratian 
at  the  head  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  the  exiled  5 Prelates 
were  immediately  recalled ; and  though  not  immediately 
restored  to  their  lost  dignities  and  emoluments,  espe- 
cially where  the  Arians  were  numerous  and  powerful, 
it  was  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  such  a measure  won 
in  contemplation.  The  Pagans,**  though  nominally 


jsctl  on  account  of  their  attachment  to  il ; and  that  their  l*p»e  into 
Arianism  took  place  during  the  reign  of  Vilens. 

* Socrates,  lib.  v.  e.  20 — 24. 

+ This  reconciliation,  perliap*  more  apparent  than  real,  took  plara 
in  the  yea* 365,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Eustathius  cifSebastc, 
whose  subsequent  conduct  mail*  it  appear  that  be  acted  more  (root 
policy  than  conviction,  on  this  occasion. 

J Upon  the  death  of  Amentia*.  *.  p.  374,  Ambrose,  who  «i<  then 
Governor  of  the  Province,  was  chosen  in  succeed  him  by  popular  ac- 
clamation. Though  a Lyman,  and  not  even  luptized  at  the  time  of 
hi*  election,  he  applied  himself  *«  zealously  to  hie  new  profession, 
that  be  quickly  surpassed  mod  of  In*  contemporaries,  and  became, 
through  hi*  talents,  and  hi«  influence  with  the  Emperors,  the  great 
arbiter  of  the  affairs  of  the  Western  Churches.  It  is  easy  u>  perceive 
that  the  authority  of  the  Bishop*  of  Rome  was  very  insignificant  com- 
pared with  that  exercised  by  Ambrose. 

$ So/om.  lib.  vii.  c.  1. ; and  for  Grattan's  Laws  against  Heretics. 
*ee  Cod.  Throdo*.  lib.  xvi.  tit.  5.1.  4,  5. 

||  The  Arians  would  not  have  escaped,  i'  the  second  Constitution  of 
Gratian,  published  a.  n.  379  against  Heretics,  *•  Onvnc*  r rtittr,"  had 
been  acted  upon  to  the  full  extent  of  the  letter.  But  this  doe* 
not  seem  to  have  been  the  case  ; at  least  the  Arians  were  allowed  to 
retain  their  churches,  even  those  w-htrh  they  had  usurped  from  the 
Catholics,  till  some  time  after  the  accession  ol  Theodosius. 

Though  persons  who  have  suffered  under  Religions  Persecution 
arc  seldom  deposed  to  *4iow  much  forbearance  towards  those  whom 
they  regard  as  the  authors  of  their  misfortunes,  some  of  the  restored 
Catholic  Bishops  had  the  magnanimity  to  offer  to  leave  their  Arian 
competitor*  in  |iosse**ion  of  their  Sees,  in  case  they  would  consent 
to  embrace  the  Swerve  Kailb.  Sorom.  lib.  vii.  c.  2. 

••  Gmtian'*  Law*  against  the  Pagan*  do  not  now  appear  in  the 
7'hoi'S'  ran  Code.  They  are,  however,  mentioned  by  the  Heathen 
Orator  Symmachu*.  Htlot,  ad  /'a/nt/ii*.,  as  well  as  by  A nth  tote,  in 
hi*  Reply  to  Symmachus,  and  are  appealed  to  in  a subsequent  Consti- 
tution of  Hulioriui,  Cod.  7'Aeodr.t.  lib.  I*i.  lit.  10  I.  20.  lh  Payaiut. 


tolerated.  were  subjected  to  various  vexatious  restric-  Of  the 
lions  ; their  Prints  were  deprived  of  many  privileges  Christian 
and  exemption?,  hitherto  enjoyed  by  them  ; and  plain  ^butch,  &r 
indications  were  given  that  the  lilieral  policy  observed 
by  Jovian  and  Valenlinian  was  about  to  be  succeeded 
by  a very  different  system. 

It  was  reserved  for  Theodosius*  a Prince  of  greater 
talents  and  energy  than  Grattan,  but  acting  upon  the 
same  maxims,  and  under  the  influence  of'  the  same  advis- 
ers. to  carry  this  change  into  effect.  Immediately  after  Policy  au<i 
hisbaptism,*  his  zeal  for  the  Catholic  doctrines  displayed  legidatio* 
itself  in  n series  of  intolerant  enactments  against  Here-  Tl.cwdo- 
lics.f  On  his  arrival  at  Constantinople,  where  Arian- 
intn  had  predominated  during  forty  years.  Hemophilus,  *'  ®‘ 
the  successor  of  Eudoxius,  was  immediately  required  to 
embrace  the  Nicene  Faith,  or  renounce  his  Bishopric. 

As  he  refused  to  change  his  principles,  be.  and  ihe 
Clergy  who  adhered  to  him,  were  expelled  from  the 
city.  Gregory  Nazianzcn,  who,  upon  the  death  of 
Vilens,  bad  come  to  take  charge  of  the  oppressed  and 
scattered  Catholics;  of  Constantinople,  was  chosen  to 
fill  the  vacunt  See,  by  the  arbitrate  interposition  of  the 
Emperor,  rather  than  by  tt  regular  canonical  appoint- 
ment.§ The  Sectaries  were  prohibited  from  holding  any 
Religious  assembly  within  the  walls  of  towns,  and  a 
commission  was  issued,  by  which  the  Imperial  officers 
were  empowered  to  eject  them  from  the  churches  which 
they  had  mutped,  and  to  reinstate  the  Catholics.  This 
mandate  was  rigidly  enforced,  and.  shortly  after,  the 
Heretics  were  forbidden  to  consecrate  Bishops,  or  to 
erect  places  of  worship,  either  in  the  cities  or  the 
country.  Little  opposition  was  made  to  these  sweeping 
measures.  In  many  districts  the  Arians  were  in  an  hu- 
miliating minority ; in  other*,  where  their  numbers 
were  greater,  they  were  so  divided  into  factions,  us  to 
be  incapable  ol’  unity  of  purpose.  Their  Religious 
principles,  moreover,  were  but  ill  calculated  to  support 
them  in  the  hour  of  trial.il  They  were  dispersed  and 
intimidated,  and  gradually  conformed  to  the  established 
system  ; and  thus  the  public  profession  of  that  doctrine, 
once  triumphant  throughout  the  Roman  Empire,  was 
suppressed  almost  without  a struggle. 

While  Theodosius,  in  the  East,  thus  endeavoured  to  Coaaaet  of 
. A mbrese. 


* Theodosius  was  baptized  is  thp  beginning  of  the  year  380,  at 
Thessilonira,  by  Aschniiuv,  Bishop  of  that  place.  The  famous  Law, 
“ Ormetoo  p-ipu/f*,”  which  declares  the  Faith  prafasad  by  Pope  Da- 
masuv  and  IVter  of  Alexandria  to  he  the  only  true  one,  and  every 
departure  frowi  it  to  tic  impious  and  heretical,  was  promulgated  a few 
day*  after.  S*<rom.  lib.  hi.  c.  4,  ami  compare  Cod.  7'A*vrfu*,  lib.  xvi. 
tit.  I I.  2 Dt  Ftdr  CsM«W. 

f The  Tktcut+inm  (Ur  (lib.  xvi.  tit,  5.  Itr  1/ao-ehcu)  contain* 
not  fewer  ihnn  fifteen  rigorous  Constitutions  by  this  Emperor  against 
the  various  drnoiuinntion*  of  Sectaries. 

J The  excrei»eof  the  Catholic  worship  had  heen  so  completely  sup- 
pressed at  Omtlantmoplc  that  Gregory  was  forced  to  assemble  hi*  con- 
gregation in  a private  apartment;  and  even  this  proceeding  was  at- 
tended with  some  risk.  The  apartment  was  railed  ditottatia,  as  being 
the  place  of  the  rrmrrrction  of  the  Nicene  Faith.  Sii7om.  lib.  vii.  e,  ft. 

$ The  question  of  the  validity  of  Gregory’*  appointment  was  ren- 
dered will  more  perplexed,  by  Maaimu*  the  Cynic,  a worthless  par- 
son, who  fio-i t iroimuted  himself  into  Gregory's  favour,  and  ihen 
surreptitiously  obtained  consecration,  m Archhijiopjof  Constantinople, 
by  the  Egyptian  Bishop*.  The  Western  Prelates  were  at  variance 
with  those  of  the  Ravi  alwvnl  this  time, and  fora  while  they  e- poured 
the  cause  nf  Maximii*,  and  opposed  the  promotion  of  Gregory. 

jt  Gibbon**  remarks  on  tbc  cause  of  ihr  want  of  firmne-s  manifested 
hy  the  Arians  at  this  lime,  (vol.  v.  ch.  xxvii.)  though  made  in  no 
friemllv  spirit,  are.  upon  the  whole,  just  and  well  worthy  of  attention. 
Tire  wliole  tetiour  of  Keci«sia*«kal  History  show*  that  a Christian 
Sett,  denying  the  divinity  of  the  Saviour,  carries  a principle  of  decay 
in  it*  own  bosom. 
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Hiuory.  suppress  Heresy  by  penal  enactments,  and  lo  unite  the 
Orthodox  (with  whatever  success)  by  the  convocation 
From  0f  iJ,e  Council  of  Constantinople,*  Ambrose  exerted 
*-  D>  himself  zealously  to  the  same  purpose  in  the  West. 
363.  Through  his  influence.  Palladium  and  Secundianus,  the 
14  only  Arian  Bishops  of  note  within  Gratian’*  dominions, 
*'  r>‘  were  condemned  and  deposed  at  the  Synod  of  Aquilciu. 
The  Anii  * acce!*8‘on  the  younger  Valentiuian  revived,  how- 
(atoared  by  *ver»  the  hopes  and  spirits  of  that  SecL  11  is  mother, 
the  Empress  Justina,  hud  long  been  a proselyte  to  their  doctrines, 
Jiuitaa.  though  she  concealed  her  sentiments  during  her  hus- 
band's lifetime.  The  virtual  sovereignty  of  Italy  and 
lllyricum  having  fallen  into  her  hands  by  the  death 
of  Gratian,  she  employed  it  to  secure  a free  exercise 
of  their  Religion,!  and  an  equality  of  privileges  for  her 
own  party.  But  when,  in  pursuance  of  those  objects, 
she  demanded  that  one  of  the  principal  churches  in 
Milan,  in  the  possession  of  the  Culholics,  should  be 
surrendered  for  her  accommodation,  she  was  encoun- 
ter plant  tered  by  Ambrose,  who  declared  himself  ready  to  sutler 
a^  counter*  every  extremity  rather  than  allow  the  churches  of  God 
*Amb  conttun*na^e^  by  the  worship  of  Heretics.  The  Em- 

press strained  every  nerve,  not  neglecting  intimidation, 
to  curry  her  point,  but  the  firmuess  and  intrepidity  of 
the  Archbishop  prevailed.  Shortly  after,  Justina,  or 
her  ministers,  contrived  to  obtain  a sentence  of  banish- 
ment against  Ambrose,  apparently  under  the  pretext 
that  he  had  infringed  the  toleration  granted  by  the  Em- 
peror to  his  Arian  subjects.  But  the  Archbishop,  fore- 
seeing the  dangers  lo  which  his  flock  would  be  exposed 
during  his  absence,  boldly  refused  to  obey  the  sentence, 
and  though  matters  proceeded  to  such  an  extremity  that 
he  was  actually  besieged  in  his  Cathedral  by  the  Impe- 
rial troops,  his  firmness,  aided  by  the  enthusiastic  zeal 
of  the  people  of  Milan  in  his  cause,  and  hy  the  dexte- 
rous interposition  of  a few  miracles.  £ (a  species  of  ma- 
chinery alreudy  extensively  employed,)  finally  triumphed 
over  all  opposition. § The  influence  which  Theodosius 
soon  after  obtained  in  the  affairs  of  Italy  Anally  extin- 
guished the  hopes  and  completed  the  downfal  of  the 
Arian  faction  in  the  West. 

Though  Theodosius  was  severe  in  enacting  penalties 
against  Heretics,  he  was,  upon  the  whole,  lenient  in 
enforcing  them,  and  was  satisfied  with  preventing  the 
public  profession  of  obnoxious  opinions.  It  was  reserved 
fur  the  usurper  Maximus,  aided  by  two  Catholic  Pre- 
lates of  very  equivocal  character,  lo  set  the  first  example. 


• Thii  Synod  creeled  more  divisioas  then  it  heeled.  The  Mace- 
donians, whom  the  Emperor  hoped  to  reconcile,  were  completely 
alienated  ; the  differences  already  existing  between  the  Western  und 
the  Eastern  Churches  were  augmented,  aod  the  illustrious  and  amiable 
Gregory  Naxianten  fell  a victim  to  the  jealousy  of  his  brother  Pre- 
lates, being  forced  to  reeign  his  Archbishopric  in  order  to  make  room 
for  Nectarius,  a mao  much  inferior  to  Gregory  in  every  respect,  and 
elected  under  circumstances  highly  discreditable,  both  to  himself,  sod 
those  who  patronized  bins.  $oao«n.  lib.  vii.  c.  7,  8. 

f It  is  extraordinary  that  the  Constitution  whereby  Valentiuian 
grants  his  Arian  subjects  the  moct  ample  liberty  of  conscience,  and  in 
which  he  even  teems  to  admit  the  Orthodoxy  of  the  Creed  of  Kimini, 
is  still  extant  in  the  TVoduioa  Code , uader  the  title  De  Fide  Cotho- 

Ml 

’ He  was  directed,  in  a dream,  to  the  bodies  of  two  unknown 
martyrs,  Grrruias  aod  Prolaaius,  by  which  holy  reUce  the  usual  mi- 
raculous cures  were  wrought.  Tbe  Ariaos  discerned  the  arti6ce,  and 
exclaimed  against  it ; but  the  Empress  aod  her  advisers  dared  not 
contend  agiinvt  the  Religious  frenzy  of  tbe  people. 

i We  have  a circumstantial  account  of  these  contests  with  Justina 
from  tbe  pen  of  Ambrose  himee.1.  ttpiot,  20, 21,  22,  Arc.  Compare 
So»m-  lib.  via.  1 13. 

VOL.  XI* 


one  ala* ! too  fatally  followed,  of  persecuting  Christians  Of  *be 
to  death  for  their  Religious  opinions.  Their  victim* 
were  Priscillian,  Bishop  of  Avila,  in  Spain,  with  several  ; *-C  * V 
of  hi*  followers,  male  and  female.  He  had  imbibed  a pn>m 
system,  compounded,  as  it  is  said,  of  the  errors  of  the  k D 
Manichaeuns  and  of  the  Gnostics,  first  introduced  into  3^ 
Spain  by  an  Egyptian  named  Mark  ; and,  by  his  elo-  lo 
qnence  and  address,  he  had  made  many  proselytes.  a.  d. 
His  errors,  or  his  popularity,  excited  the  alarm  of  Ida-  400. 
cius.  Bishop  ofMeriola,  and  Ithacius,  Bishop  of  Sos-  Fate  of 
suba,  by  whose  joint  influence  his  doctrines  were  eon-  Pdieillisn 
dimmed  at  the  Council  of  Saragossa.  Not  satisfied 
with  this  triumph,  they  obtained,  after  much  importu- 
nity, a sentence  of  banishment  from  the  Emperor  Gra- 
liun  against  Priscillian  and  his  followers.  The  leaders 
of  the  party,  however,  contrived  lo  procure  the  revo- 
cation of  that  sentence,  and  the  restoration  of  their 
churches.  On  their  reinstatement  they  engaged  the 
people  and  the  Imperial  officers  so  completely  in  their 
interest,  that  Ithacius  was  in  his  turn  compelled  to  fly. 

Full  of  resentment,  he  applied  to  Maximus,  as  soon  as 
the  death  of  Gratiau  had  left  that  usurper  in  possession 
of  Spain  and  Gaul,  and  represented  the  principles  and 
conduct  of  the  Priscilliani&U  in  the  most  odious  light. 

Maximus  wartniy  espoused  his  cause,  and  ordered  Pris- 
cillian and  his  principal  associates  to  be  apprehended  and 
tried  by  an  Ecclesiastical  Synod  at  Bourdeaux.  Pris- 
cillian having  appealed  to  the  Emperor,  the  Cause  was 
carried  before  the  Civil  Tribunal,  and.  notwithstanding 
the  humane  intercession  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  who 
represented  that  exclusion  from  the  pale  of  the  Church 
would  be  a sufficient  punishment,  and  that  it  was  a 
thing  unheard  of,  that  Secular  Judges  should  take  cog- 
nizance of  errors  in  Faith  and  Doctrine,  he  was  finally 
condemned  and  executed.  Six  of  his  associates,  among  a.  d. 
whom  were  Euchrocia,  a noble  Aquitanian  matron,  and  364. 
Latroniasus,  an  eminent  Poet,  shared  the  same  fate. 
InstanliuA,  a Spanish  Prelate,  already  condemned  by 
the  Synod  of  Bourdeaux,  was  deposed  and  banished  to 
Scilly  ; the  meaner  disciples  were  dispersed  through 
various  parts  of  Gaul.*  These  proceedings,  equally 
irregular  and  barbarous,  excited  general  reprobation ; 
and  it  is  to  the  honour  of  Ambrose  and  St.  Martin, 
whose  zeal  for  the  Catholic  Faith  sometimes  amounted 
to  intolerance,  that  they  openly  and  fearlessly  expressed 
their  abhorrence  of  the  sanguinary  conduct  of  Maximus, 
and  for  a long  time  refused  to  hold  Religious  commu- 
nion either  with  him,  or  his  instigators,  Idacius  and 
Ithacius. 

The  Religious  liberty  of  the  Pagans,  though  consi-  Down  fit  #f 
dcrably  abridged  by  Gratian,  was  yet  greater  than  had  Pnenivm. 
been  allowed  by  the  Laws  of  Constantine  and  his  im- 
mediate successors.  The  Priests  and  Vestals  were  de- 
prived of  their  immunities ; the  revenues  of  the  Tem- 
ples were  confiscated  for  the  service  of  tbe  State  ; but 
the  Heathen  rites  of  their  forefathers  were  still  allowed 
to  those  who  were  conscientiously  attached  to  them, 
provided  they  abstained  from  nocturnal  sacrifices  and 
magical  incantations.  But  when  Theodosius,!  in  the 
early  port  of  his  reign,  prohibited  the  immolation  of 
victims,  their  superstition  was  attacked  in  its  most  vital 


• Sutpic.  Sever.  Wet.  Saer.  lib-  ii.  e.  66. 

t The  l»w*  of  this  Emperor  u>d  hie  tucccstors  afiinit  Hextbeanat, 
which  1 e numrroy*,  are  preserved  in  the  rkeoJnna*  Code,  lib.  *vi, 
tit.  10.  De  PmfOMi  Sacrtjicrti  et  Temptu. 
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Hiitury.  part,*  and,  in  the  course  of  a few  years,  tlie  success  of 
— - his  measures  against  Heresy,  and  his  triumph  over 
From  Maximus  emboldened  him  lo  proceed  to  steps  of  a still 

a-  more  decisive  kind,  ami  to  attempt  the  entire  subver- 

363.  sjon  0f  t|)C  already  tottering  fabric  of  Paganism.  A Com- 

10  mission  was  issued  to  the  Prefect  of  the  East,  directing 
**  D"  him  lo  close  all  Heathen  Temples  within  his  jurisdiction; 
'1<W'  and  while  the  Imperial  officers  were  engaged  in  this 
task.t  assisted  by  the  Clergy,  and  especially  by  the 
Monks,  with  a vigour  not  always  strictly  legal,  Theo- 
dosius gradually  increased  the  rigour  of  his  legislative 
prohibitions.  A Law  was  passed  in  the  year  391, 
declaring  that  to  enter  a Heathen  Temple,  with  a 
Religious  purpose,  was  an  offence  liable  U>  a tine  of 
fifteen  pounds  of  gold ; and  in  the  following  year,  not 
only  all  public,  but  even  all  private  and  domestic,  exer- 
cise of  Heathen  rites  was  interdicted  under  the  severest 
penalties.*  In  some  few  instances,  the  intemperate  and 
tumultuous  proceedings  of  the  Monks  in  destroying  the 
Temples,  excited  the  opposition  of  the  fanatical  Heathen 
peasantry,  and  at  Alexandria  a serious  commotion, 
fatal  to  many  Christians,  was  occasioned  hy  the  injudi- 
cious measures  of  the  Patriarch  Theophihis.  But, 
generally  speaking,  the  Pagans  showed  little  disposition 
to  incur  the  rigorous  penalties  of  the  Laws,  still  less  to 
become  martyrs  for  a Religion  so  little  calculated  to 
inspire  real  faith  or  fortitude.  Some  show  of  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  Paganism  was  made  at  Rome,  where  the 
votaries  of  the  ancient  superstition  still  had  a strong 
purty.  both  among  the  Senate  and  populace.  But  the 
eloquent  exertions  of  Symmachus,  the  champion*  of 
Heathenism,  were  easily  ha  filed  by  Ambrose, § who  en- 
countered him  with  equal  ability,  better  argument,  and 
a confident  reliance  on  the  support  of  his  Sovereign ; 
and  not  long  after,  a more  important  victory  wo*  gained, 
in  an  enactment  by  the  Senate,  carried,  through  the 
influence  of  Theodosius,  hy  an  overwhelming  majority, 
that  Christianity  should  for  the  future  be  the  sole  Re- 
ligion of  the  Roman  State.  This  decisive  measure 
sealed  the  ruin  of  Paganism  in  Rome  and  its  depen- 
dencies. The  Senators  and  Nobles  hastened  to  con- 
form. nominally  at  least,  lo  the  dominant  Religion ; the 
inferior  citizens  followed  their  example,  and  St,  Jerome 
was  in  a little  while  able  to  boast  that  every  Heathen 
altar  in  Rome  was  forsaken,  and  every  Temple  had 
a.  d.  become  a place  of  desolation.  A read  i us  and  Honorius, 
895.  the  sons  and  successors  of  Theodosius,  trod  closely  in 
his  steps;  the  zealous  efforts  of  the  Clergy,  especially 
of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  in  the  work  of  conversion  and 
instruction,  powerfully  seconded  the  vigorous  measures 


• There  i*  mi  ambiguitv  in  the  Law  publi*hed  a.  ».  381,  Si  ywtr 
valid*  tacnjfrtu.  (CW.  Thfodat.  lib.  xvi.  lit.  X.  1.  7.  I)r  Tatjunu  ) 
which  mifht  seem  lo  ju«tiry  th#  inference  thai  every  •ptcic*  of  ucn- 
fieiag  waa  not  prohibited.  Zouonus  and  Lib*niu»  both  coocux  in 
affirming,  lhat  the  iranuilaLon  of  victim*  wa«  forbidden  about  thi* 
time,  and  that  only  the  w*e  of  incenac  mi  I ; bat  it  i»  not 

quit*  clear  whether  they  allude  to  the  abore  Law,  oc  tn  the  one 
addreut-d  to  Cynegivs,  a.  o.  385.  Vid.  CW.  TAeo .it*.  lib.  ivi.  tit  x. 
L 9.  with  God*fn>y*«  commentary. 

f Thfodoret.  I.  r e 21,  and  Soi<*meo,I.  rii  c.  15.  give  ao  account 
of  the  destruction  of  Idolatry  in  the  Eastern  Empire. 

J The  terms  of  the  L*»  arc  sufficiently  compreheoaive : 
onwu*o  .......  Ben IV  cur-m.bu*  limuiachrii,  r ef  iatvmtem  nclimam 

etrd.il } iW  Becrrtiore  piarn.'n.  i.aretn  lyHf,  me*t  Gemtum,  f‘enairt 
mdvr*  vtneratut , accmdat  htmtna,  imponat  turn,  ter/a  lutpend* t. 
C«f.  Thant,  lib.  xti.  tit.  x.  1. 12.  The  penalty  imposed  wj»  rutifi*ra» 
ttoo  of  the  boose  or  property  where  the  offence  was  committed,  or, 
in  certain  caves,  a fine  of  twenty-five  pounds  if  gold. 

1 Aiabrn.  Kfxtt  17,  18. 


of  the  Emperors,  so  that,  at  the  dose  of  the  IVtli  cen-  Of  the 
tury,  the  open  profession  of  Paganism  was  confined  to 
the  inhabitant*  of  some  obscure  Provinces,  and  to  a \ ^ ' *‘7 
few  Philosophers  and  men  of  rank,  whose  talents,  011  prom 
the  one  hand,  or  whose  Civil  and  military  service*,  on  A v 
the  other,  imiuced  their  Governors  to  tolerate  or  connive  ggg 
at  their  Religious  opinions.  Of  the  converts  thus  ob-  lo 
tained  to  Christianity,  many,  doubtless,  were  honestly  D> 
and  fairly  convinced  by  force  of  argument,  and  thus  far  4 00. 

were  the  interests  of  true  Religion  promoted.  But  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  the  arbitrary  measures  of  Theodosius 
wete,  upon  the  whole,  injurious  to  the  purity  and  welfare 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  churches  were  filled  with 
hypocritical  pretenders,  who,  influenced  by  secular  force 
or  sordid  self-interest,  assumed  the  denomination  of 
Christians  .while  their  hearts  were  still  attached  to  their 
former  superstitions.  It  would  have  been  happy  for 
the  Christian  Church  if  the  evil  hud  been  confined  to 
the  mere  admission  of  these  spurious  members.  But, 
unfortunately,  their  Spiritual  rulers,  aware  of  the  insin- 
cerity of  this  portion  of  their  converts,  and  anxious  lo 
conciliate  them,  rashly  compromised  the  dignity  and 
truth  of  Christianity,  by  adulterating  it  with  Pagan 
superstitions  and  human  inventions.  The  evils  caused 
hy  thus  alloying  pure  Religion  with  superstition  and 
falsehood  have  subsisted  ever  since  ; and  most  of  the 
gross  and  debasing  practices  which  deform  Christianity 
in  Roman  Catholic  Countries,  may  be  distinctly  traced 
to  this  source. 

The  retrospect  ol*  the  IVth  century,  the  most  impor-  Progress  ®f 
tant  period,  perhaps,  between  the  first  promulgation  of  Christianity 
Christianity  and  the  Reformation,  is  in  some  points  of  thl 
view  not  unfavourable.  The  boundaries  of  the  visible  |Brv  cr0* 
Church  were  extended,  and  the  numbers  of  her  subjects 
w ere  considerably  increased.  In  the  earlier  part  of  this 
century  the  Gospel  was  preached  with  success,  and 
Churches  were  organized  in  Armenia,  Iberia,  and 
Abyssinia.  A considerable  Tribe  of  Saracens,  also, 
subject  to  Queen  Mavia,  or  Moavia.  is  said  to  have 
embraced  Christianity  in  the  reign  of  Vulens.  Many 
of  the  Pagan  Gauls  were  converted,  chiefly  through  the 
exertions  of  St.  Marlin  of  Tours.  In  the  time  of 
Theodosius  the  Gospel  began  to  make  some  progress 
in  the  frontier  Provinces  of  Germany  ; and  if  the  Irish 
Annalists  may  be  credited,  the  Culdees  formed  various 
establishments  on  the  coasts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
and  laboured  diligently  to  instruct  and  enlighten  the 
barbarous  natives.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  grati- 
fying picture  of  the  triumphs  of  the  Gospel  has  its 
dark  side:  indeed,  a full  and  impaitial  view  of  the 
subject  is  calculated  lo  give  the  enlightened  and  pious 
Christian  almost  as  much  pain  us  pleasure.  As  the 
Church  increased  in  numbers,  she  also  increased 
rapidly  in  wealth,  power,  and  influence,  and  the  evils 
which  seldom  fail  to  follow  in  the  train  of  prosperity, 
soon  began  to  manifest  themselves.  Artful  and  unprin- 
cipled men  perceived  the  power  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion upon  the  human  mind,  and  abused  it  lo  their  own 
evil  purposes.  Ambitious  Sovereigns  learned  lo  make 
the  Church  an  engine  of  State,  and  equally  ambitious 
Ecclesiastics  conceived  the  bold  design  of  subjecting 
the  Civil  power  to  Spiritual  ty  ranny.  Errors  in  doctrine 
were  made  inveterate  by  severity  and  injudicious  oppo- 
sition; errors  in  practice  were  frequently  connived  at 
through  sordid  and  selfish  motives.  Thus  Schisms  and 
Heresies  were  multiplied  add  perpetuated  ; seeds  of 
corruption  were  sown,  which  speedily  grew  up  in  rank 
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and  mischievous  luxuriance  ; and.  perhaps,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  affirm,  that  nearly  all  the  erroneous  doctrines, 
Corrupt  practices,  and  Religious  factions  of  the  present 
day  may  be  traced  to  this  period. 

After  the  death  of  Julian,  the  Church  suffered  but 
little  from  external  violence,  at  least  within  the  limits 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  If  we  except  the  Persecution 
under  Vole  ns,  the  effects  of  which  were  transient,  she 
was  uniformly  protected  by  the  Civil  power,  and  her 
worst  foes  were  those  of  her  own  household.  The  suf- 
ferings of  the  Christian  subjects  of  Athunaric  the  Goth, 
are  probably  exaggerated ; but  there  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  martyrdoms  occurred  among  them. 
Nicetas  and  Sabbas  are  spoken  of  as  the  most  eminent 
victims  : of  the  former,  little  is  known;  the  AcU  of  the 
latter  have  been  preserved,  and,  making  allowance  for 
an  alloy  of  the  marvellous,  from  which  few  Histories  of 
martyrdoms  are  exempt,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
their  authenticity.  The  last  Persecution  under  Sapor, 
King  of  Persia,*  between  the  years  330  and  370,  was 
of  a more  serious  character.  That  Monarch,  exasperated 
by  Political  and  Religious  causes  against  his  Christian 
subjects,  pursued  them  with  such  unrelenting  rigour, 
that  the  Church  in  that  Country  never  completely  re- 
covered from  its  efleets. 

The  disposition  already  shown  by  the  Bishops  of 
Rome  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  their  brethren, 
was  held  in  check  during  the  lives  of  Theodosius  and 
Ambrose.  The  Pontiff  Damasus  was  succeeded,  in 
385,  by  Siricius,  a man  of  moderate  abilities,  and  re- 
markable only  as  the  first  Pope  of  whom  we  have 
any  genuine  Decretal  Epistles.  He  was  succeeded, 
a.  d.  398,  by  Anastalins,  whose  claim  to  notice  rests  only 
on  his  condemnation  of  the  Works  of  Origcn,  which 
be  probably  did  not  understand,  und  on  his  persecution 
of  the  learned  Ruflinus,  Origen's  apologist  and  trans- 
lator. At  the  same  time,  the  Patriarchs  of  Constanti- 
nople, placed  by  a Decree  of  the  Second  General 
Counril  on  an  equality  with  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  hegan 
to  extend  their  jurisdiction  and  their  prerogatives. 
Their  views  were  greatly  promoted  by  the  celebrated 
Chrysostom,  who  succeeded  Nectarius  in  398,  and  who 
soon  showed  that  his  ambition  equalled  his  genius.  On 
the  death  of  Peter  of  Alexandria,  Timothy,  a man  of 
little  note  or  influence,  governed  that  See  for  about  four 
years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Theophilus,  an  able,  bold. 


• The  be«-l  account  of  the  Persian  Perorations  is  fontaioed  la  the 
.Syrian  Martyrofogy,  published  by  Stephen  Aswmanni.  In  the  first 
part  of  tine  Work,  attributed  to  Maiutha«,  thr  sufferings  of  the  Chris- 
tians under  Sapor  are  described  in  a simple,  unaffected  manner, 
and  without  the  garnish  of  improbable  miracles,  so  usual  in  narratives 
of  this  kind. 


active,  ambitious,  and  unprincipled  man,  famous  for  hit*  Of  tl  ? 
vigorous  proceedings  against  Heathenism,  and  still 
more  so  for  his  cruel  treatment  of  the  Origenists,  and  ‘ 

his  rancorous  persecution  of  Chrysostom.  In  the  mean  pr 
time  the  Church  of  Antioch  was  disturbed  by  a singular  A ^ 

Schism.  When  Eudoxius  was  translated  from  Antioch  yfa 

to  Constantinople,  Meletius  was  regularly  ordained  in  to 
his  room.  A small  faction,  however,  called  the  Eusta-  0. 
thians,  suspecting  his  Orthodoxy,  refused  to  acknow-  400 
ledge  him  as  their  lawful  pastor,  and  persuaded  Eucifer, 

Bishop  of  Calaris,  to  consecrate  a Presbyter  named 
Paulinus,  in  opposition  to  him.  The  Schism  was  pro- 
longed and  aggravated,  first  by  the  obstiuacy  of  the  Popes 
and  other  Western  Bishops,  who  adhered  to  the  cause 
of  Paulinus  ; and  afterwards  by  the  perverseness  and 
bad  faith  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  of  Constanti- 
nople, in  appointing  Flavian  as  Meletius’s  successor,  in 
spite  of  an  express  pledge,  that  upon  the  demise  of  one 
of  the  rival  Prelates,  the  survivor  should  be  allowed  to 
Temain  in  possession  of  the  disputed  See.  After  the 
deuth  of  Paulinus  in  389,  his  party,  not  choosing  to 
acknowledge  Flavian,  elected  one  Evagrius.  The  dispute 
was  not  terminated  till  the  year  398,  when,  upon  the 
death  of  Evagrius,  Theophilus  of  Alexandria  had  the 
address  to  prevail  upon  his  party  not  to  appoint  any 
successor;  and  Chrysostom  persuaded  the  Western 
Bi>hops  to  admit  Fluvian  to  their  communion. 

The  death  of  Theodosius  was  of  no  advantage  lo  the  Condition  of 
Sectaries,  as  Arcadius  and  Honnrius  rather  increased  *** 
than  relaxed  the  severity  of  their  fathers  laws  against  pal  *w'u 
Heresy.  At  the  close  of  the  IVth  century,  the  diflereni 
denominations  of  Arians,  and  the  Macedonians,  weak- 
ened by  their  own  dissensions  and  by  the  want  of  able 
leaders,  dwindled  into  comparative  insignificance,  and 
in  many  places  conformed,  outwardly  at  least,  to  the 
Catholic  Church-  The  Manichvans,  though  proscribed 
and  declared  infamous,  were  still  numerous,  and,  to 
the  best  of  their  power,  evaded  the  rigorous  laws 
directed  against  them,  by  dissembling  their  opinions 
and  disguising  themselves  under  a variety  of  appella- 
tions. The  steadfastness  with  which  the  Novatians 
adhered  to  the  Nicene  Faith  during  the  Arinn  Perse- 
cution, procured  them  a degree  of  indulgence  scarcely 
experienced  by  any  other  Sect;  and  their  Church  at 
Constantinople,  under  the  directiou  of  Sisinnius,  an 
able  and  accomplished  Prelate,  is  described  as  being  in 
a flourishing  condition  in  the  lime  of  Arcadius.  The 
numbers  and  the  factious  spirit  of  the  African  Donatists, 
rendered  them  exceedingly  troublesome  both  to  the 
Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  power.  The  rise  and  progress 
of  this  Sect,  and  the  various  Synods  which  were  assem- 
bled in  order  to  repress  them,  w ill  be  treated  in  another 
Chapter. 
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CHAPTER  LIU. 

OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  WRITERS  OF  THE  FOURTH  CENTURY 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

The  Christian  Writers  of  the  IVth  century  are  much 
more  numerous  than  those  of  the  I Id  amt  Hid;  and 
their  Works  are,  generally  speaking,  more  voluminous, 
and  of  a more  elaborate  nature.  Wc  deem  it  unneces- 
sary to  dilate  much  on  their  general  character  as 
authors,  since  the  remarks  already  made  on  the  merits 
and  defects  of  their  predecessors  are  no  less  applicable 
to  them.  In  learning,  eloquence,  and  in  the  graces  of 
composition,  many  of  them  equalled,  or  perhaps  even 
excelled,  their  most  eminent  Heathen  contemporaries  : 
but  these  excellences  are  greatly  obscured  by  their 
want  of  method  and  precision ; their  frequent  sub- 
stitution of  declamation  for  argument ; and,  most  of  all, 
by  their  willingness  to  adopt  or  connive  at  the  growing 
superstitions  of  the  Age,  and  to  adulterate  the  purity 
and  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  with  human  inventions. 

As  it  would  greatly  exceed  our  limits  to  furnish  regu- 
lar Biographical  accounts  of  all  the  Theological  writers 
of  this  century,  or  to  enter  into  a detailed  examination 
of  their  voluminous  productions,  we  shall  omit  those 
of  whom  no  writings,  or  only  a few  inconsiderable 
fragments,  have  been  preserved,  and  wc  shall  compress 
our  remarks  upon  the  others  into  as  brief  a space  as  pos- 
sible. Instead  of  making  two  distinct  classes  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  we  shall  henceforth  arrange 
them  all  according  to  the  strict  chronological  order,  as 
nearly  as  it  can  be  ascertained. 


ARNOBIUS. 

CIRCITER  A.  D.  303. 

Arnohius  was  a native  of  Africa : the  date  of  his 
birth  and  that  of  his  death  are  equally  unknown.  Little, 
indeed,  can  be  ascertained  respecting  his  personal 
history,  except  that  he  was  originally  educated  in  the 
principles  of  Heathenism,  and  that  he  taught  Rhetoric 
at  Sicca  Venerea,  a city  of  Numidia.  Being  convinced 
of  the  falsehood  and  folly  of  Paganism,  and  of  the  truth 
Advrrtut  of  Christianity,  he  composed  his  Work  Advcrtns  GtnUa, 
< id  nit i while  yetacatechumen,chiefly,asSl.Jerome*informsu*. 

with  the  view  of  satisfying  his  spiritual  instructors  of  the 
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sincerity  of  his  conversion.  This  Work  consists  of  VII  Ecele- 
Books  ; it  is  of  a polemical  character  throughout,  being  siaukil 
a direct  attack  on  the  whole  system  of  Heathenism, 

After  refuting  the  popular  calumnies  ugrinst  Christianity,  Century, 
and  vindicating  the  character  of  our  Saviour  and  some  - ir-  j,  - 
of  the  principal  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  he  exposes, 
at  considerable  length,  and  with  all  the  acrimony  of  a 
new  convert,  the  absurdities  of  Polytheism,  and  (be 
irrational  nature  of  the  Religious  services  of  the  Pagans. 

As  might  be  expected  of  a catechumen,  he  shows  him- 
self only  moderately  acquainted  with  the  genuine  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel  ; and  is,  throughout  his  Treatise, 
much  more  successful  in  attacking  the  system  which  he 
had  renounced,  than  in  pleading  the  cause  of  that  which 
he  had  recently  embraced.  His  style  is  of  a declama-  Style, 
lory  cast,  somewhat  harsh,  and  occasionally  disfigured 
by  African  barbarism,  and  an  affectation  of  antiquated 
words.  It  is  however,  animated,  nervous  and  forcible ; 
and  the  whole  Work  plainly  shows  the  author  to  have 
possessed  a vigorous  and  comprehensive  mind,  and  to 
have  been  a person  of  considerable  research  and  infor- 
mation. 

The  early  editions  of  Arnobius  were  printed  from  Edition* 
faulty  manuscripts,  and  are  consequently  very  incor- 
rect. The  Plantin  edition,  printed  at  Antwerp  in 
1582,  is  much  superior  to  all  preceding,  and  the  editor 
(Canter)  has  appended  a number  of  useful  notes.  A 
good  Variorum  edition  was  published  ut  Leyden,  in 
1652,  by  Le  Mnire.  under  the  superintendence  of 
Thysius,  and  reprinted  iu  1657.  A copious  analysis  of 
the  Work,  together  with  many  judicious  remarks  on  its 
merits  and  defects,  is  inserted  in  Le  Nourry's  Apparatus 
ad  Bibliothecam  Mortmain  Pat  rum.  tom.  ii.  dissertat  ii. 
p.  257.  et  srq.  Consult,  also,  Tillemont,  Me  moms 
Ecdh.  vol.  iv.  art.  Arnobe ; Dupin,  Biblioth.  vol.  i. 
cent  iii. ; and  Fabricius,  Bibt.  Lot.  lib.  iv.  c.  3.  p.  728. 

There  is  a short  commentary  on  the  Psalms  bearing  Common, 
the  name  of  Arnobius,  which  is  evidently  a production  UfT  on 
of  the  Vth  or  Vlth  century.  PmIom. 

LACTANTIUS. 

a.  d.  303—320. 

Lucius  Ca-lius  Firmianus  Laclantius  was,  it  is  said, 
a native  of  Italy,  but  the  exact  place  of  his  birth  is  un- 
known. He  studied  under  Arnobius,  at  Sicca  Venerea, 
where  his  talents  displayed  themselves  to  so  much 
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H .iory.  advantage  that  he  was  invited  to  open  a School  of  Rhetoric 
at  Nicomedio,  in  Bithynia,  which,  in  the  time  of  Dio- 
cletian, was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  the 
Empire.  Not  meeting?  with  the  success  which  he  ex- 
pected, he  commenced  author  by  profession,  and  during? 
Diocletian's  Persecution  laudably  exerted  his  talents  in 
behalf  of  his  fellow-C'hristinns,  ill  vindication  of  whom 
he  wrote  several  spirited  Treatises.  Upon  the  accession 
of  Constantine,  he  went  into  Gaul,  and  received  the 
honourable  appointment  of  tutor  to  Crispua,  Constan- 
tine's eldest  son.  Notwithstanding  bis  fame  as  an 
author,  and  his  credit  with  the  Emperor,  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  assure  us  that  he  was  so  poor  as  frequently  to 
want  the  common  necessaries  of  life."  He  died  at  an 
advanced  ugc,  probably  a short  time  befbrr  the  Nicene 
Council. 

De  Vtnmit  The  most  considerable  Work  of  Lactantius  is  the 
/•sfitmtioMi-  Treatise  De  Dirinis  Iustilulionibus,  which  professes  to  be 
a complete  exposition  of  the  errors  of  Heathenism,  and 
of  the  truth  and  excellence  of  Christianity.  It  is  divided 
into  VII  Books,  the  first  two  of  which  are  entitled, 
De  Falsd  Religion*,  and  De  Origin*  Errorii.  In  these, 
lie  undertakes  to  demonstrate  the  unity  of  the  God- 
head, to  explode  the  fabulous  Deities  of  the  Heathens, 
and  to  expose  the  absurdity  of  the  idolatrous  worship 
paid  to  them  by  their  deluded  votaries.  In  the  1 1 Id 
Book,  De  Falsd  Sapient  id.  he  attacks  the  whole  system 
of  Pagan  Philosophy  as  vain  and  lutile  ; and  from  his 
demonstration  of  its  utter  worthlessness,  concludes  that 
the  knowledge  and  worship  of  God  is  the  only  true 
wisdom.  In  the  IVth  Book,  De  Ver&  Sapimtid,  he 
delivers  a succinct  account  of  the  principal  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel,  occasionally  vindicating  them  from  the  ob- 
jections of  the  Heathens.  The  chief  object  of  the  Vth 
Book,  De  Junta  id,  is  to  claim  a toleration  for  the  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity,  and  to  show  the  cruelty  and  in- 
justice of  the  severities  inflicted  on  them  by  their  per- 
secutors. In  the  Vlth  Book,  De  Vrro  Cultu  Dei,  he 
shows  that  the  true  worship  of  God  consists  in  the 
inward  purity  and  devout  dispositions  of  the  heart,  and 
in  the  active  discharge  of  moral  duties,  dilating  at  con- 
siderable length  on  the  necessity  and  excellence  of  the 
latter.  The  last  Book,  De  Fitd  Braid,  is  a discourse  on 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  reality  and  nature  of  a 
future  state,  and  the  certainty  and  awfulness*  of  the 
last  judgment.  The  whole  concludes  with  an  eloquent 
and  solemn  exhortation  to  mankind  to  be  converted,  and 
embrace  the  salvation  offered  by  the  Gospel  while  they 
have  the  opportunity.  The  epitome  of  this  Work,  exe- 
cuted by  Lactantius  himself,  is  lost,  with  the  exception 
of  the  last  III  nooks. 

We  have,  moreover,  a short  Treatise  by  Lactantius, 
De.  Ird  Dei ; and  another,  De  Opificin  Hominis,  in  which 
he  undertakes  to  prove  the  reality  of  a Divine  Provi- 
dence by  a review  of  the  bodily  powers  and  mental 
faculties  of  man,  the  most  excellent  of  God’s  works. 
The  small  Work,  De  Moriibu*  Pcnecutorum , though 
known  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  was  long 
supposed  to  be  lost,  till  it  was  rescued  from  oblivion  by 
Bulur.e,  who  published  it  from  an  ancient  manuscript  in 
the  Hd  volume  of  his  Miscellanea.  It  is  written  with 
spirit  ami  elegance,  and  is  of  value,  from  containing 
several  Historical  facts  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere. 
But  the  general  tone  of  it  is  too  acrimonious  and  un- 
charitable, and  the  author  fulls  into  the  same  error  of 
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which  tne  Christians  of  that  period  justly  accused  their 
Pagan  adversaries — of  being  too  ready  to  interpret 
every  signal  calamity  as  a token  of  divine  vengeance  on 
the  sufferers. 

The  following  Works  of  this  author  are  no  longer  ex-  » 
taut : Symposium , (a  juvenile  production)';  'OboitroptKbv, 
a Poem  in  which  he  described  his  journey  from  Africa 
to  Nicomedia ; Ad  Axrtepiadem,  lib.  li.  ; VIII  Books 
of  Epistles.* 

In  classical  elegance  of  style,  Lactantius  far  excels  Style, 
all  his  contemporaries ; indeed,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  does  not  surpass  every  Latin  prose-writer 
since  the  time  of  Augustus.  His  language  is  at  once 
clear,  copious,  flowing,  and  energetic ; and  of  all  imi- 
tators of  Cicero,  he  is,  undoubtedly,  the  most  successful. 

With  respect  to  his  matter,  his  Ethics  are  generally  suffi- 
ciently pure  und  rational,  but  his  Theology  is  too  often 
erroneous  and  unsound.  Like  his  master  Amobius,  he 
was  less  versed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  than  in 
the  Religion  and  Philosophy  of  the  Heathens,  whose 
errors  and  superstitions  he  attacked  while  he  was  as  yet 
but  imperfectly  emancipated  from  them.  Hence  he  is 
to  be  read  with  some  degree  of  caution,  and  must  be 
regarded  as  a very  indifferent  authority  on  Religious 
subjects,  particularly  on  points  of  dogmatic  Theology. 

Many  editions  of  Lactantius  have  been  printed  : the  Edition* 
Geneva  edition  of  1613,  and  the  Leyden  one  of  1660, 
are  esteemed  for  their  accuracy  ; they  want,  however, 
the  Treatise  De  Morlibns  Perscculorum.  as  do  all  edi- 
tions published  before  the  end  of  the  XVI  Ith  century. 

This  defect  is  supplied  in  the  Oxford  edition  of  1664, 
and  in  all  subsequent  to  it. 

Vide  Tillemont,  Mem.  Ecciis.  tom.  vi.  Art.  Lactance  ; 

Dupin,  Bibliolh.  Cent.  iii. ; Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  i.  sec. 

4.  p.  161,  et  scq.}  Nourry,  Apparat.  tom.  ii.  Dissert.  3. 
c.  1.  art.  2. 


COM  MODI  ANUS 

DATE  UNCERTAIN. 

The  Country  and  the  personal  history  of  Commodia- 
nus  are  equally  unknown  ; nor  is  it,  perhaps,  certain 
that  he  ought  to  be  classed  among  the  Ecclesiastical 
writers  of  the  IVth  century.f  From  the  peculiarities  of 
his  diction,  it  is  conjectured  that  he  was  a native  of 
Africa ; and  he  represents  himself  as  a convert  from 
Paganism  to  Christianity.  His  only  Work,  entitled 
I ntlruclionum  Opus  advtrsus  Paganos,  is  one  of  the 
most  singular  monuments  of  antiquity.  It  is  divided  ** 
into  eighty  Strophes  or  sections,  each  of  which  is  an 
Acoslick,  the  initial  letters  of  the  lines  being  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  compose  the  title  or  subject  of  the  Section. 

It  is,  strictly  speaking,  neither  verse  nor  prose.  A sort 
of  rhythmical  modulation  is  observed,  and  the  Hues 
have  generally  something  approaching  to  the  cadence 
of  the  hexameter,  but  without  the  smallest  regard  being 
paid  to  the  laws  of  prosody  or  metre.  We  have  now 
no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  this  uncouth  versi- 
fication, if  it  deserves  the  name,  was  invented  by  Com- 
modiauus ; or  whether  he  imitated  the  Poetry  of  some 

* There  are  a few  I Vm*  still  extant  bearing  the  Mine  of  Lie  tan - 
!iu«,  but  undoubtedly  spurious. 

+ Kirillins  suppose*  him  to  have  flourished  about  the  year  328, 
on  the  ground  of  a fancied  allusion  lo  Pope  Sy better.  Lave  and 
IXadwell  llunk  that  he  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  th«  IMd  century 
being  contemporary,  or  nearly  *o,  with  Cyprian.  This  latter  opinion 
seem*  most  prubibte,  and  b»t  supported  by  internal  evidence. 
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Barbarous  nation,  constructed,  like  that  of  most  modern 
languages,  according  to  certain  rules  of  rhythm  and 
accent,  without  any  regard  to  syllabic  quantity. 

The  Instructions  of  Coinmodianus  arc  partly  of  a 
polemical  and  partly  of  a didactic  nature.  In  the  first 
division  of  the  Work,  he  demonstrates  the  absurdity  of 
Paganism,  and  the  superior  purity  and  excellence  of 
Christianity.  In  the  second  part  he  shows  the  Jews 
that  the  Law  was  only  a shadow  of  belter  things  to 
come,  and  that  it  is  superseded  by  the  Gospel.  The 
third  part  consists  of  a series  of  Moral  and  Religious 
instructions,  addressed  to  professors  of  Christianity, 
strongly  enforcing  the  necessity  of  strict  holiness  of 
life,  and  the  duty  of  bearing  all  the  calamities  inflicted 
on  them  by  their  Pagan  persecutors  with  fortitude, 
rather  than  renounce  the  Faith. 

The  style  «f  Commodianus  is  harsh,  his  diction  bar- 
barous and  impure,  nor  does  his  Work  display  much 
originality  or  elevation  of  thought.  His  theology  is 
infected  with  the  prevalent  errors  of  the  period  in  which 
he  wrote  ; and  his  morality,  though  pure,  is  of  a rigorous 
and  ascetic  casL  Upon  the  whole,  he  appears  to  have 
been  a inan  of  excellent  intentions,  and  by  no  means 
destitute  of  information,  but  of  little  genius,  of  still  less 
taste,  and  of  more  zeal  than  judgment.  They  who  can 
overlook  these  defects  will,  however,  find  in  his  Work  a 
good  deal  of  curious  and  valuable  information  respect- 
ing the  manners  and  opinions  of  the  Age  in  which  he 
flourished. 

This  Work  was  long  unknown  to  the  moderns,  except 
through  the  slight  mention  made  of  the  author  by 
Gennadius,*  It  was  first  published  by  Pigault,  from  a 
manuscript  in  the  possession  of  Sirmond,  (Toul.  1650, 
in  4to.)  ufterwrards,  together  with  Cyprian,  Paris,  1666, 
and  separately  by  Heischius,  Wittenberg,  1705.  This 
last  edition  contains  the  notes  of  Rigault,  andDodwefi's 
Dissertation  on  the  Age  of  Commodianus. 

Vide  Cave,  Hist.  LiL  vol.  i.  p.  136 — 138;  Fabridus, 
Bibl  Med.  et  Inf  Lot.  lib.  iii.  p.  1 139. 

EUSEBIUS  OF  CESAREA. 

CiaClTBR  A.  D.  264  TO  CTKCITER  A.  D.  338. 

Eusebius  was  a native  of  Palestine,  most  probably  of 
Cesarea.  The  precise  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown ; 
but,  from  his  describing  various  transactions  of  the 
reign  of  Gallicnus  as  having  occurred  in  his  time,  it  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  about  a.  d.  264.  Nothing 
is  known  of  his  parentage,  and  very  little  of  his  early 
life.  It  is  thought,  hut  without  sufficient  evidence,  that 
he  studied  at  Antioch,  under  a Priest  named  Dorotheus, 
and  that  he  was  ordained  Priest  by  Agapius,  Bishop  of 
Cesarea.  Early  in  the  IVth  century  he  became  inti, 
mutely  attached  to  Pamphilus  of  Cesarea,  whose  name 
he  adopted,  and  in  whose  company  he  indefatigably 
prosecuted  his  studies  in  sacred  and  profane  literature. 
During  the  Persecution  under  Galerius  and  Maximin, 
Pamphilus  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  Eusebius 
courageously  continued  to  visit  him,  and  to  pay  him 
every  friendly  attention  in  his  power,  until  the  time  of 
his  martyrdom.  He  himself  did  not  escape  Persecu- 
tion, being  imprisoned,  as  it  is  commonly  supposed,  in 
Egypt;  at  least,  we  know  that  Potamon,  an  Egyptian 
Bishop,  was  his  companion  in  captivity.  Some  time 


after  his  release,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Agapius 
in  the  See  of  Cesarea,  which  he  governed  till  his  death. 
After  taking  an  active  and  prominent  partin  the  affairs 
of  the  Christian  Church,  especially  in  the  Arum  contro- 
versy, he  finished  his  laborious  and  useful  career  about 
the  year  338. 

In  extent  and  variety  of  learning,  Eusebius  Yar  ex- 
celled all  his  Christian  contemporaries  ; and  his  talents 
u*  a writer,  a theologian,  and  a man  of  business,  were 
of  a very  high  order.  Though  his  influence  with  the 
Emperor  Constantine  was  almost  unbounded,  he  never 
availed  himself  of  it  to  enrich  or  aggrandize  himself ; 
and  he  gave  a signal  proof  of  disinterestedness,  by  re- 
fusing to  accept  the  Patriarchate  of  Antioch,  when 
vacant  by  the  deposition  of  Eustathius.  The  modera- 
tion and  forbearance  which  he  showed  towards  Anus 
and  his  followers  caused  his  Orthodoxy  to  be  suspected  ; 
and  though  the  charge  of  Arianism,  so  confidently  made 
against  him  both  by  ancient  and  modern  writers.*  has 
never  been  substantiated,  it  must  be  confessed  that  some 
expressions  in  his  Works,  and  his  conduct  towards  the 
latter  end  of  his  life,  gave  some  sort  of  countenance  to  it. 

Of  the  multifarious  writings  of  Eusebius,  some  have 
come  down  to  us  in  a mutilated  state;  others  are  only 
known  to  us  through  the  medium  of  Latin  translations, 
and  by  far  the  greater  number  have  entirely  peri-hed. 
Those,  however,  which  we  have  the  good  fortune  to 
possess,  arc  highly  creditable  monuments  of  his  talents 
and  industry.  We  have  alreadyt  treated  copiously  of 
the  merits  and  defects  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  his  principal  Work.  Next 
to  this  may  be  placed  the  Prerparatio  Et  angelica,  the 
avowed  object  of  which,  as  the  title  implies,  is  to  dis- 
pose men’s  minds  to  think  favourably  of  Christianity. 
This  Work,  which  is  perhaps  the  ablest,  the  most  me- 
thodical, and  the  best  argued  Treatise  on  Natural  and 
Revealed  Religion  of  which  Christian  antiquity  can 
boast,  is  divided  into  XV  Books,  and  is  addressed  to 
one  Theodorus,  who.  it  is  supposed,  was  Bishop  of 
Landicea.  The  leading  propositions  which  the  author 
undertakes  to  establish  are,  that  Paganism  is  a perni- 
cious system,  totally  repugnant  to  right  Reason,  and 
that  Christianity  is  not  only  agreeable  to  Reason,  but 
suitable  to  the  wants  and  conducive  to  the  happiness  of 
mankind.  The  Demonstrate  Evangelica  is  an  elaborate 
Treatise  on  the  direct  and  positive  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  consisted  originally  of  XX  Books,  the  last 
X of  which  are  unfortunately  lost.  In  those  which  arc 
still  extant,  Eusebius  chiefly  combats  the  prejudices  of 
the  Jews,  to  whom  he  shows  at  great  length,  from  the 
evidence  of  their  own  Scriptures,  that  Christ  must  be 
the  true  Messiah.  This  latter  Work,  though  written 
with  considerable  ability,  is  inferior  to  the  Preeparatio 
in  originality  of  matter  and  variety  and  copiousness  of 
learning.  In  the  V Books  Against  Marcellus  of  Ancyra, 
Eusebius  appear*  to  hove  departed  a little  from  his 
usual  temperauce  and  moderation.  His  object  is  to 
convict  his  opponent  of  Salrelliunism  ; in  labouring  to 
effect  which,  he  affords  some  ground  for  questioning  his 
own  Orthodoxy,  as,  though  he  explicitly  asserts  the 
divinity  of  the  Son,  he  appears  to  deny  his  perfect 
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• Particularly  by  Jerume,  Banwiius,  and  L*  Cierc.  Tho«  who 
are  <Wiron*  of  investi^atm#  the  matter  more  fully,  may  consult  Le 
Clare'*  EjitivUe  Bcefesistt.  el  Cr*t  ep.  2,  and  ('are's  Ep**tola  Apo- 
/•M/'Jira,  the  latter  of  which  it  a formal  and  elaborate  vindication  of 
Euscb  u»  from  the  accutalton*  of  I * Cierc. 

t Histont  or  tnc  CnaisTia*  Cat  kcm,  vol.  *i,  cn  xtxv-ii.  p.  81. 
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equality  with  the  Father.  The  Treatise  against  Hie- 
rocU»  is  a short,  but  spirited  production,  in  which  Euse- 
bius effectually  chastises  the  audacity  of  that  Philoso- 
pher in  presuming  to  compare  the  life  and  miracles  of 
Apollonius  of  Tyana  with  those  of  Christ.  His  life 
of  Constantine,  in  IV'  Books,  is  written  in  a more 
florid  and  elaborate  style  than  the  generality  of  bis 
compositions ; and  may  be  regarded  more  us  a panegyric 
than  an  impartial  narrative  of  tacts.  This,  together 
with  an  Oration  in  praise  of  the  same  Emperor, 
and  a concise  account  of  the  Martyrs  of  Palestine, 
is  usually  appended  to  his  Ecclesiastical  History.  The 
original  tent  of  his  Chronology,  a Work  of  immense 
research  and  erudition,  is  unfortunately  lost.-  A 
Latin  version  of  the  I Id  Part  of  it  is  still  extant,  but 
greatly  altered  and  interpolated  by  the  Translator,  Je- 
rome, and  by  subsequent  compilers.  His  Treatise  Dc 
Loci t Hebraids,  is  a short  topographical  index  of  the 
places  mentioned  in  Scripture.  His  Commentary  on 
the  Psalms,  and  on  Isaiah,  which  were  long  sup|»o$ed 
to  be  lost,  were  published,  though  in  a defective  state, 
by  Montfaucon  in  his  Collect  to  Nova  Grtccorum  Pa- 
Irium , tom.  i.  and  ii.  Paris,  1706.  The  Ajtology  for 
Origm,  written  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Pamphi* 
Ills,  consisted  originally  of  VI  Books.  The  Latin  ver- 
sion of  the  1st  book  by  Kuffmus  is  still  extant,  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  translator,  according 
to  his  usual  practice,  has  taken  great  liberties  with  his 
original.  For  an  account  of  the  Works  of  Eusebius 
which  are  entirely  lost,  the  titles  of  which  alone  would 
occupy  u considerable  space,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Cave.  Tillemont,  and  Dupin.  His  great  Work  against 
Porphyry,  is,  perhaps,  the  one  which  we  have  most 
cause  to  regret.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  the 
learning  of  that  formidable  opponent  of  Christianity 
encountered  by  the  equal  or  superior  learning  aiul 
talent  of  Eusebius. 

it  is  evident  that  this  illustrious  and  learned  writer 
never  studied  the  graces  of  composition,  nor  took  much 
pains  in  polishing  and  revising  his  Works.  His  style 
is  harsh,  dry,  and  repulsive,  and  his  periods  are  em- 
barrassed and  obscure.  These  defects  are,  however, 
amply  comj>ensated  by  his  good  sense,  and  the  general 
interest  of  his  subjects,  and  excellence  of  his  matter. 

A complete  edition  of  the  Works  of  Eusebius,  similar 
to  those  editions  of  the  other  Greek  and  Latin  fathers 
published  by  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur,  is  still  a desi- 
deratum in  Literature.  The  best  editions  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical History  are  that  of  Valerius,  including  also  the 
Histories  of  Socrates,  Sozomenes,  &c.,  Paris,  1659,  3 
vols.  folio,  and  that  of  Reading,  Cambridge,  1720,  3 
vols.  folio,  which  is  little  more  than  a reprint  of  the 
former,  with  a few  additional  notes.  The  Prtcparatio 
and  Danonsiratw  Evangel i cat  were  published  by 
Robert  Stephens,  Paris,  1544,  1545,  folio,  and  by 
Vigerus,  Paris,  1629,  2 vols.  folio.  The  latter  edition 
contains  also  the  Treatises  against  Hierocles,  and  Mar- 
cellas of  Ancyra.  The  Book  Dc  Locis  Hebraicis  was 
published  by  Bonfrerius.  Paris,  1631.  Jerome's  ver- 


• An  Armenian  version  of  Embius's  CkronMe  h»  been  recently 
published  by  Aucher,  Venice,  1813.  If  it  may  be  relied  on  at  a 
faithful  representation  of  the  original,  (and  them  spent*  no  reavon  foe 
doubting  that  it  m •ubttanlitily  to,)  it  i*  undoubtedly  an  important 
accession  to  Literature 

t The  beginning  of  the  1st  Book  of  the  Demotutraiia,  and  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Xth,  which  are  wanting  in  both  those  editions,  were  first 
published  by  Fabrieius,  Dr  VerU.  LArut  Rety.  p.  1. 


sion  of  the  Chronicle  has  been  frequently  printed  : the  Ecch»- 
best  edition  is  that  contained  in  Scaliger's  Thesaurus  siastiul 
Trmporum.  Amsterdam,  165S,  who  published  at  the 
same  time  all  the  fragments  of  the  original  Greek  which  Century, 
could  be  recovered. 

Vide  Cave,  Hist,  Lit,  vol.  i.  p.  175—183;  Dupin, 

Biblioth . vol.  ii.  Cent.  iv.  p.  1 — 11;  Tillemont,  Mim. 

Ecdet.  tom.  ii.  p.  39 — 76. 

ATHANASIUS. 

DIBD  CIRCITF.lt  A.  D.  371. 

The  life  and  character  of  this  illustrious  Prelate 
belong  rather  to  the  entire  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the 
period  in  which  he  flourished  than  to  a mere  Literary 
notice.  He  was  born  at  Alexandria  towards  the  close 
of  the  Illd  century.  At  an  early  age,  his  talents  and 
virtues  attracted  the  notice  of  Alexander,  Bishop  of  that 
important  see,  who  appointed  him  his  secretary.  It  is  said 
that  he  accompanied  Alexander  to  the  Nicene  Council, 
and  that  the  zeal  and  ability  which  he  there  manifested 
against  the  Arians,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  rancour 
and  animosity  with  which  that  Sect  afterwards  pursued 
him.  In  the  year  326,  he  was  chosen  by  the  unani- 
mous suffrage  of  the  Catholics  to  succeed  his  patron, 
to  the  great  mortification  of  the  Arians,  who,  from  that 
lime,  used  every  exertion  to  compass  his  disgrace*  and 
downfal.  After  various  unsuccessful  attempts  to  pre- 
judice the  Emperor  Constantine  against  him,  they 
contrived,  by  laying  a number  of  fictitious  crimes  to 
his  charge,  to  obtain  his  deposition  by  the  Council  of 
Tyre,*  and  the  year  following,  Constantine  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  banish  him  into  Gaul.  Soon  after  the 
death  of  that  Emperor,  lie  was  recalled  by  Constantine 
f he  younger ; but  the  intrigues  of  his  restless  adversaries 
again  prevailing,  he  was  a second  timet  deposed  by  the 
Synod  of  Antioch,  and  one  Gregory,  a mere  creature 
of  the  Arian  faction,  appointed  in  his  stead.  On  this 
occasion,  Athanasius  took  refuge  at  Rome,  where  his 
cause  was  warmly  espoused  by  Pope  Julius,  and  the 
majority  of  the  Western  Bishops,  who  used  all  their 
influence  to  obtain  his  restoration,  but  without  success; 
even  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Sardica  in  his  favour 
was  disregarded  by  the  adverse  faction.  The  Emperors 
were,  however,  favourably  disposed  towards  him;  and  on 
the  death  of  Gregory.^  Constantius  restored  him  to  his 
Archbishopric,  which  he  governed  peaceably  for  several 
years.  This  calm  was  but  the  precursor  of  a more  vio- 
lent storm.  A powerful  party  was  formed,  which  being 
openly  supported  by  the  Imperial  officers§  forcibly  ejected 
him,  and  introduced  one  George,  a Cappadocian  of  low 
birth  and  disreputable  character,  as  his  successor.  These 
tumultuous  and  irregular  proceedings  received  the 
sanction  of  Constantins,  who  had  entirely  surrendered 
himself  to  the  guidance  of  the  Arians,  and  was  then 
exerting  himself  to  the  utmost  to  depress,  and  if  pos- 
sible to  extirpate  Catholicism.  Athanasius  was  com 
polled  to  seek  safety  from  the  violence  of  his  enemies 
in  the  deserts  of  the  Thebaid,  where  he  remained  con- 
cealed till  the  death  of  Constantius.  He  was  once 
more  exiled  during  the  reign  of  Julian,  after  whose 
deuth,  with  the  exception  of  some  slight  molestation 
under  Valens,  he  was  allowed  to  enjoy  his  Bishopric 
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peaceably  till  the  end  of  his  days.  According  io  So- 
crates, his  death  took  place  in  the  year  371,  other 
authorities  place  it  two  years  later. 

Among  all  those  members  of  the  Church  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  during  this  eventful  period,  no 
one  acted  a more  honourably  conspicuous  part  than 
Athanasius.  His  talents  marked  him  out  as  the 
champion  of  Orthodoxy,  and  he  sustained  that  cha- 
racter through  evil  and  good  report,  with  a zeal,  in- 
tegrity, consistency,  and  firmness,  which  proved  that 
he  was  actuated  by  no  unworthy  or  selfish  motive,  and 
which,  while  they  excited  the  hatred  of  his  enemies, 
commanded  also  their  admiration.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  that  his  writings  and  personal  exer- 
tions did  as  much  for  the  Trinitarian  cause  in  the  East, 
at  a lime  when  it  seemed  to  be  struggling  for  its  very 
existence,  as  those  of  Luther  did  afterwards  for  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformation  in  Europe. 

The  writings  of  Athanasius  are  voluminous,  and 
almost  exclusively  of  a polemical  nature.  The  Qratio 
adversus  GeMct,  and  the  Treatise  De  Incarnatione.  sup- 
posed to  be  his  earliest  productions,  are  chiefly  directed 
against  the  superstition  of  the  Gentiles.  In  nearly  all 
the  others,  he  defends  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or 
refutes  the  errors  of  the  Arians.  Most  of  hi*  produc- 
tions are  in  the  form  of  Oration $ or  Epistle*;  and, 
though  generally  written  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
and  under  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  they  are 
calculated  to  give  the  reader  a high  opinion  of  the  skill 
and  talents  of  the  author.  The  Apology  addressed  to 
the  Emperor  Coustantius,  which  is  an  eloquent  and 
spirited  vindication  of  his  own  conduct  against  the 
calumnies  of  his  adversaries,  may  be  regarded  as  his 
most  finished  composition.  The  Life  of  St.  Antony, 
the  famous  Egyptian  solitary,  is  the  production  which 
reflects  the  least  credit  on  his  taste  and  judgment : in- 
deed several  critics,  both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catho- 
lic, suspect  that  it  has  been  interpolated  by  some  later 
author. 

Athanasius,  though  not  to  be  compared  to  Eusebius 
in  depth  and  variety  of  learning,  greatly  excels  him  in 
the  graces  of  composition.  His  style  is  elegant,  per- 
spicuous, and  flowing;  eloquent  and  forcible,  and  at 
the  same  lime  free  from  tumour  and  affectation.  As  a 
controversialist  he  was  eminently  calculated  to  excel ; 
his  manner  is  insinuating  and  persuasive,  and  his  ar- 
guments are  commonly  well  chosen,  judiciously  arranged, 
and  happily  and  forcibly  expressed.  Sometimes  his 
reasonings  are  more  plausible  than  solid,  and  not  uii- 
frequently  he  lays  a good  deul  of  stress  on  interpreta- 
tions of  Scripture  which  a little  more  skill  in  Biblical 
Criticism  would  have  shown  him  to  I*  utterly  un- 
tenable. The  occasional  vehemence  of  his  invective 
may  be  pardoned,  when  we  consider  that  it  is  directed 
against  persons  who  had  not  scrupled  to  employ  every 
sort  of  fraud  and  violence  to  effect  his  ruin. 

The  early  editions  of  Athanasius  are  both  defective 
and  inaccurate;  indeed  all  published  in  the  XVth  and 
XVI  ih  centuries,  ore  merely  Latin  versions  of  a few  of 
liis  principal  Treatises.  The  Greek  text  was  first  printed 
by  Commeliuus,  Heidelberg,  100 1,  2 vols.  folio.  It  was 
published  again  at  Paris,  1627,  2 vols.  folio,  and  at 
Cologne,  1686,  fob  The  only  critical  edition  is  the 
Benedictine,  Paris.  1698,  3 vols.  folio,  Gr.  Lat.  The 
first  two  volumes  contain  the  genuine  Works  of  Atha- 
nasius ; those  which  are  regarded  as  doubtful  or  spu- 
rious are  inserted  in  the  third.  The  Preface,  apparently 


by  the  learned  Montfaucon,  contains  a mass  of  valuable 
information  respecting  the  life  and  writings  of  Atha- 
nasius. 

Vide  Cave,  Ilist.  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  189 — 198;  Dupin, 
Biblioth.  Cent.  iv.  p.  29 — 31.  Tillemont,  Mitnoires,  tom. 
viii.  Art.  At  ha  note,  and  Histoire  det  Ariens,  passim. 
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JUVENCUS. 

UNDER  CONSTANTINE. 

Cains  Vectius  Aquilinus  Juveocus  was  a Spaniard 
of  noble  birth,  and,  a*  St.  Jerome  informs  us,  a Presby- 
ter. This  all  (hat  we  know  of  his  personal  history.  He 
flourished  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  wrote  a num- 
ber of  Poems,  all  of  which  are  lost,  except  his  Historia  Hutona 
Evangelica.  This  is  an  account  of  our  Saviour's  Life  LvamfrOea. 
and  actions,  in  IV  Books;  it  is  written  in  hexameters, 
and  closely  adherrs  to  the  narrative  of  the  Evangelists. 

The  flow  of  his  verse  is  not  inharmonious,  but,  as 
mighl  be  expected  from  the  Age  in  which  he  lived,  his 
diction  is  occasionally  inelegant  and  unclassical,  nor 
doe*  he  display  much  poetical  genius  or  elevation  of 
sentiment.  He  is.  however,  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
having  embodied  the  fact*  related  by  the  tour  Evan- 
gelists in  one  clear,  faithful,  and  not  unplcasing  narra- 
tive. 

This  Poem  has  been  frequently  printed  : l lie  principal  Edino«». 
editions  are  those  of  Basle,  1541,  1564  ; Lyons,  1588; 

Paris,  1543,  1575,  1581,  1624;  Frankfort,  1710.  It 
Is  also  to  be  found  in  the  Collections  of  the  Christian 
Poets  published  by  Fubricius  and  Aldus,  and  in  most 
editions  of  the  Bibliotheca  Patrvm. 

Vide  Cave,  Hislor.  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  200;  Dupin,  Biblioth. 

Cent,  iv.  p.  20, 21  ; Hiernn.  de  Script.  Eccicsiait.  c.  84  ; 
and  Chronic,  ad  ann.  330. 


JULIUS  F1RMICUS  MATERNUS. 

UNDER  CONRTANS  AND  CONSTANTIUS. 

Though  this  writer  is  supposed  to  have  been  a person 
of  rank  and  consideration,  he  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
of  the  Ancients,  and  is  only  know  n as  (he  author  of  a 
Book  against  Paganism,  entitled  De  Err*>re  prof  ana - Errmre 

rum  Rehgionum.  This  Work,  which  is  undoubtedly  a 
genuine  production  of  the  IVth  century,  is  addressed  to  'S''0**0"* 
Constans  and  Constanlius,  the  sons  and  successor*  of 
Constantine.  It  is  written  with  some  degree  of  force  Style, 
and  elegance,  and  a good  deal  of  learned  research  is 
displayed  in  the  authors  Historical  develnpcmentof  the 
origin  of  the  different  Heathen  system*.  His  reason- 
ings are,  however,  occasionally  weak  and  superficial, 
and  his  zeal  against  idolatry  frequently  amount*  to 
intolerance. 

This  Treatise  was  first  printed  at  Venice,  1 499  ; after-  Edition*, 
wards  at  Basle,  1533;  Strasburg,  1562;  Paris,  1575, 

1589,  1610;  Leyden.  1652;  abo  in  the  Paris  edition 
of  Cyprian  1666,  and  the  Biblioihrt'a  Patrum. 

A Treatise  on  Astronomy,  bearing  the  name  of  Julius  Treatise  m 
Firmicus  Maternus,  is  extant;  it  is  supposed  by  several  Astronomy, 
critics  to  have  been  written  by  the  same  author  before 
his  conversion  to  Christianity. 

Vide  Cave,  Hut.  Lit.  vol.  i.p.  204  ; Dupin,  Bibltotn. 
vol.  i.  Cf«/.  iii.  p.  170,  171  ; Baronii,  Annates  ad  ann. 
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History.  CYRILLUS  OF  JERUSALEM. 

DIED  A.  D.  366. 

Cyril  was  probably  a native  of  Jerusalem,  or  of  its 
immediate  vicinity.  He  was  ordained  Deacon  by  Ma- 
carius, Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  Priest  by  his  suc- 
cessor Maximus,  during  whose  Episcopacy  he  held  the 
office  of  Catechist,  or  Theological  lecturer.  On  the 
death  of  Maximus  he  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  See, 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Acacius,  Rishop  of 
Cesarea.  Not  long  after,  however,  a violent  dissension 
broke  out  between  these  two  Prelates,  occasioned  hy 
Cyril’s  attempting  to  exercise  an  independent  jurisdic- 
tion within  his  Diocese  of  Jerusalem.  This  encroach- 
ment on  the  prerogatives  of  the  Metropolitan  Church  of 
Cesarea  was  warmly  resented  by  Acacius,  who  contrived, 
soon  after,  to  procure  the  deposition  of  Cyril  by  a Synod 
of  the  Bishops  of  Palestine.  He  appealed  from  their 
sentence  to  the  Emperor  Constantins,  and  the  contest 
was  carried  on  tor  many  years  with  various  success. 
The  Synod  of  Seleucia  gave  a Decree  in  Cyril’s  favour ; 
but  Acacius  had  sufficient  interest  to  obtain  his  condem- 
nation and  deposition  once  more  by  a Council  assembled 
at  Constantinople.  He  returned  to  Jerusalem  upon 
the  accession  of  Julian,  but  he  was  not  formally  re- 
stored to  his  See  till  the  rrtgn  of  Theodosius,  when  his 
cause  was  espoused  by  the  I Id  General  Council,  and 
the  sentence  of  deposition  reversed.  After  this,  he 
retained  undisturbed  possession  of  his  dignity  till  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  a.  d.  386. 

Cyril  appears  to  have  been  a mun  of  moderate  abi- 
lities, who  acquired  a certain  degree  of  notoriety  by 
happening  to  make  himself  obnoxious  to  a Prelate  at 
the  head  of  a numerous  party.  His  early  connection 
with  Acacius,  and  the  intercourse  which  he  held  with 
the  Semi-Arian  Bishops  at  the  Council  of  Seleucia, 
caused  his  Orthodoxy  to  be  suspected;  in  fact,  Jerome 
and  others  accuse  him  of  Arianism  in  direct  terms. 
No  traces,  however,  of  this  heresy  appear  in  his  writ- 
ings; and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  his  greatest  crime,  in 
Jerome's  eyes,  consisted  in  es]iousing  the  cause  of  Me- 
letius  of  Antioch,  in  opposition  to  Damasus  and  the 
Western  Bishops. 

Catechetical  Twenty- three  of  Cyril’s  Catechetical  Discourses  are 

still  extant.  They  are  divided  into  two  classes ; the  first 
eighteen,  addressed  to  the  competentes,  or  catechumens 
deemed  worthy  of  Baptism,  are  brief  expositions  of  the 
general  doctrines  of  Christianity ; the  remaining  five, 
addressed  to  persons  already  baptized,  and  distinguished 
hy  the  name  of  Mystagogtrol  Ledum*  are  chiefly  de- 
voted to  an  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  Sacraments. 

Style.  They  arc  written  throughout  in  a plain,  familiar,  and 
unadorned  style,  and,  generally  speaking,  are  well  cal- 
culated to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  thev  were  in- 
tended. It  is,  however,  easy  to  perceive  that  a super- 
stitious spirit,  and  a disposition  to  find  mysteries  where 
none  were  intended  by  the  sacred  writers,  had  already 
made  great  progress  in  the  Christian  church. 

Other  There  is  also  extant  an  Epistle  to  Constantius  respeet- 

Works.  ing  an  apparition  of  a luminous  cross  at  Jerusalem. 

An  Oration  on  the  Presentation  of  our  Lord,  and  an 
Epistle  to  St.  Augustine,  have  been  published  under  his 
name,  but  they  are  evidently  spurious. 

Kdiu^sj.  The  principal  editions  of  Cyril  are  those  of  Petavius, 
Paris,  1632,  folio,  and  again  Paris,  1631,  folio,  along 
with  Synesius;  Miller,  Oxford,  1703,  folio;  aud  the 


Benedictine  edition  superintended  by  Touttle,  Purrs,  Ecci*. 
1720,  folio.  * tiuiH'il 

Vide  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  211 — 213;  Dnpin, 

Ribhoth.  Cent.  iv.  p.  107—115;  Tillemont  Mem.  f' , 
Ecdes  tom.  viii.  Art.  S.  Cyrille , . — . 

H ILARIUS. 

DIED  A.  D.  367. 

Hilary  was  born  at  Poitiers  early  in  the  lVth  cen- 
tury, aud  was  educated  in  the  principles  of  Heathenism. 

His  own  reflections  first  made  him  dissatisfied  with  the 
inconsistency  and  absurdity  of  that  system  ; and  his  in- 
quiries after  Truth,  together  with  a diligent  perusal  of 
the  Scriptures,  induced  him  to  become  a Christian. 

After  his  elevation  to  the  Bishopric  of  Poitiers,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  about  a.  n.  354,  he  quickly 
began  to  distinguish  himself  by  his  zeal  in  ihe  discharge 
of  his  pastoral  duties,  and  also  by  his  activity  in  op- 
posing the  progress  of  Arianism.  His  warmth  in  de- 
fending Athanasius  at  the  Synod  of  Beziers  against  his 
persecutors  Ursacius  and  Valens,  excited  the  displeasure 
of  the  Emperor  Constantius,  who  banished  him  into 
Phrygia.  Nevertheless  he  continued  to  uphold  the 
Catholic  cause,  both  by  his  writings  and  his  personal 
influence.  His  churBcter  and  conduct  appear  to  have 
gained  the  respect  uf  the  public  authorities,  as  he  met 
with  more  indulgent  treatment  than  the  generality  of 
his  brethren.  He  was  permitted  to  attend  the  Synod 
of  Seleucia,  and  was  aleo  allowed  to  accompany  the 
deputies  of  the  Council  to  the  Imperial  Court.  Here, 
according  to  Sulpicius  Sevenis,  he  presented  several 
Memorials  to  Constantius  on  behalf  of  the  oppressed 
Catholic  Church,  and  even  ventured  to  challenge  the 
Arians  to  a public  disputation.  The  leaders  of  that  Sect 
declined  the  proposal;  and,  fearful  of  the  ascendency 
which  H ilary’s  zeal  and  talents  might  gain  over  the  mind 
of  the  Emperor,  they  contrived  that  he  should  be  sent 
back  to  Gaul.  The  death  of  Constantius,  which  hap- 
pened shortly  after  Hilary's  return  to  his  Diocese,  leav- 
ing him  at  liberty  to  act  with  vigour,  he  exerted  himself 
with  diligence  and  success  in  checking  the  further 
spread  of  Arianism,  and  in  reorganizing  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Gaul  and  in  the  North  of  Italy.  He  assem- 
bled a number  of  Provincial  Synods,  in  which  the  Acts 
of  the  Councils  of  Ariminmn  and  Seleucia  were  dis- 
avowed and  reprobated,  and  the  principal  Arian  Pre- 
lates condemned.  The  Historians  of  that  period,  in- 
deed, do  not  scruple  to  say,  that  the  suppression  of 
Arianism  iu  Gaul  was  almost  entirely  the  work  of 
Hilary.  He  continued  actively  engaged  in  these  and 
similar  occupations  till  the  lime  of  his  death,  in  the  year 
367. 

The  writings  of  Hilary  are  all  controversial,  except  Work*, 
his  Commentaries  on  the  Psalms  and  on  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew.  They  consist  of  a Treatise  on  the  Tri- 
nity in  XII  Books;  three  Addresses  to  Constantius  ; a 
Book  on  Synods , addressed  to  the  Western  Bishops 
when  the  Councils  of  Ariminum  and  Seleucia  were 
landing,  and  a Tract  against  Auxentius,  Bishop  of 
Milan.  The  II  Books  of  Fragments  are  a series  of 
extracts  from  Hilary’s  History  of  the  Councils  of  A nmt- 
mtm  and  Seleucia,  which  »»  no  longer  extant  in  a com- 
plete state.  These  Fragments  furnish  a number  of 
facts  ami  documents  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  and 
throw  considerable  light  on  the  Ecclesiastical  History 
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History,  of  that  period.  His  C»mmentarie*  on  the  Ptalms  »re 
chiefly  borrowed  from  Origan,  and  are,  consequently,  a 
good  deal  infected  with  the*  spirit  of  allegory  and  mys- 
ticism. The  Commentarie*  on  Si.  Matthew  are  of  a 
more  plain  and  practical  nature,  but  they  are  neither 
wholly  free  from  fancitul  interpretations  nor  trom  erro- 
neous opinions. 

Hilary  is  not  a writer  of  first-rate  eminence,  but  he 
deserves  a respectable  rank  among  those  of  the  second 
class.  His  learning  and  talents  were  considerable,  and 
his  style,  though  not  always  pure  or  perspicuous,  is 
spirited,  eloquent,  and  forcible.  He  indulges  too  much 
in  the  turgid  declamation  characteristic  of  the  Gallic 
School  of  Rhetoricians,  but  he  uniformly  writes  in  a 
tone  of  honest  warmth  and  sincerity,  like  a person  fully 
persuaded  of  the  truth  and  importance  of  what  he  says. 
If  he  appears  occasionally  too  violent  and  acrimonious, 
we  must  consider  that  he  believed  the  vital  interests  of 
Religion  to  be  at  stake,  and  that  his  adversaries  did 
not  use  the  power  placed  in  their  hands  in  such  a man- 
ner us  to  lie  entitled  to  expect  much  forbearance  from  a 
man  of  Hilary's  warm  temperament. 

Edition*.  Many  editions  of  Hilary’s  Works  were  published 
during  the  XVth  and  XVIth  centuries.  The  best  and 
only  complete  one  is  the  Benedictine,  Paris,  1G93,  prin- 
cipally superintended  by  Father  Constant.  It  was  re- 
printed at  Verona,  1730,  2 vols.  folio. 

Vide  Cave,  Hitt.  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  213 — 21b;  Dupin, 
BibUoth.  Cent  iv.  p.  64 — 79  ; Hieron.  De  Scriptor, 
Eerie*,  c.  100;  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eedet.  torn.  viL  Art. 
S.  Hilcure. 


VICTORINUS. 

DIED  CIRCITER  A.  D.  370. 
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Fabius  Marius  Victorious,  an  African  by  birth,  was 
an  eminent  Professor  of  Rhetoric  at  Rome,  during  the 
reign  of  Constanlius.  He  was  a great  admirer  of  Plato, 
many  of  whose  writings  he  translated  into  Latin. 
Being  accidentally  led  to  compare  the  doctrines  of  that 
Philosopher  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he  was  convinced 
of  the  superior  excellence  and  truth  of  Christianity,  and 
became  a convert  in  his  old  age.  He  kept  the  change 
of  his  sentiments  secret  for  a lime,  but  at  lust,  by  the 
persuasion  of  his  friend  Simplicianus,  he  was  induced  to 
be  baptized,  and  to  make  open  profession  of  his  faith. 
In  the  year  362,  when  Julian  published  an  Edict  for- 
bidding the  Christians  to  teach  Oratory,  or  any  of  the 
Liberal  Sciences.  Victorious  magnanimously  chose 
rather  to  forego  the  emoluments  of  his  profession,  than 
to  renounce  or  dissemble  his  principles.  It  is  supposed 
that  he  died  about  a.  d.  370. 

The  only  claim  which  Victorinus  has  to  be  ranked 
among  Ecclesiastical  writers,  rests  on  a few  controver- 
sial Tracts  against  the  Ariaus  and  Munichurans,  and 
some  Poems  on  sacred  subjects.  None  of  these  possess 
any  great  merit.  His  style  is  harsh,  affected,  and  in- 
volved. and  his  fondue**  for  the  Dialectical  subtleties  of 
the  School  in  which  he  was  brought  up,  gives  an  air  of 
studied  obscurity  to  every  thing  that  he  says.  It  re- 
quires close  and  painful  attention  to  comprehend  his 
meaning,  which  is  seldom  of  sufficient  value  to  repay 
the  reader  for  his  trouble.  His  Poetry  is  of  a very  ordi- 
nary description,  inferior  even  to  his  Prose. 

Several  of  the  Philosophical  and  Grammatical  Works 
of  Victorinus  arc  still  extant : his  Theological  Tracts  are 


inserted  in  the  IVth  volume  of  the  flibliothrca  Pat  rum . 
He  wrote  Commentaries  on  tome  of  St.  Pai/f t Epistle*, 
which  existed  in  manuscript  in  the  XVI  Ith  century. 
The  disparaging  terms  in  which  Jerome  speaks  of  them 
give  us  no  cause  to  regret  that  they  have  never  been 
printed. 

Vide  Cave,  Hut.  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  22ft,  *229;  Dupin, 
Rihlinth.  Cent.  iv.  p.  80.  81  ; Hieron.  De  Scriptor, 
Eerie*,  c.  101. 
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LUCIFER. 

died  ciacirKR  a.  d.  371. 


Lucifer  was  Bishop  of  Cagliari  in  Sardinia,  about 
the  middle  of  the  IVth  century.  Having  distinguished 
himself  by  his  zeal  ill  the  Trinitarian  cause,  he  was  de- 
puted by  Liberiua,  B i shop  of  Rome,  to  attend  the 
Synod  of  Milan.  He  there  defended  the  person  and 
cause  of  Athanasius  with  gTenl  zeal  and  vehemence, 
mid  received  the  usual  reward  of  the  champions  of 
Orthodoxy  in  those  days,  namely,  banishment  into  Asia. 

The  harsh  treatment  which  he  experienced  during  his 
exile,  together  with  the  natural  violence  of  his  temper, 
drew  from  him  several  polemical  Tracts,  still  extant. 

They  are  chiefly  directed  against  Constantius,  and  are 
written  throughout  with  such  virulence  and  want  of 
decency,  that  we  know  not  whether  to  wonder  more  at 
his  audacity  in  addressing  his  Sovereign  in  such  a strain, 
or  at  the  forbearance  of  the  latter  in  nut  subjecting  him 
to  the  penalties  of  Treason  It  appears  that  he  was 
removed  from  Palestine  into  Upper  Egypt,  and  the 
writers  of  that  period  speak  of  some  other  place  of 
banishment  which  ihey  do  not  specify.  After  the  death 
of  Constantius,  he  visited  Antioch,  and  finding  the  rigid 
Catholics  dissatisfied  with  the  appointment  of  Melctius 
to  that  See  on  account  of  his  supposed  connection  with 
the  Ariaus,  he  took  upon  himself  to  ordain  Paulinus, 
with  the  express  view  of  setting  Melctius  aside.  This 
hasty  and  ill-judged  measure  not  only  gave  great 
offence  to  the  more  moderate  Catholics,  but  caused  a 
serious  division  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Bishops,  and  finally  led  to  Lucifer’s  own  separation 
from  the  Church.  Irritated  by  the  disapprobation 
which  his  conduct  excited,  and  also  by  a Decree  passed 
by  the  Synod  of  Alexandria  readmitting  those  Bishops 
into  the  Church  who  had  communicated  with  the  Ariaus 
during  the  Persecution,  he  returned  to  Sardinia,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  obstinately  refused  to 
hold  any  intercourse  with  those  who  had  ever  shown 
any  condescension  or  favour  to  the  Heretics.  He  thus  be- 
came the  head  of  a small  and  obscure  Sect  of  schismatics, 
who  limited  the  true  Church  to  their  own  narrow  pale, 
and  stigmatized  the  great  Body  of  the  Catholics  as 
apostates  from  the  Faith,  He  died  about  the  year  371, 
and  the  Sect  of  Luciferians  did  not  long  survive  him. 

Lucifer  was  one  of  those  sincere,  wrong-headed  men,  style, 
whose  zeal  and  cournge  would  be  respectable  were  they 
tempered  with  a little  more  charity  and  judgment.  As 
a writer,  he  is  entitled  to  little  praise.  His  composi- 
tions are  destitute  of  argument,  method,  and  elegance, 
and  are  remarkable  only  for  their  violence  and  acri- 
mony. He  is  indeed  chiefly  memorable  for  the  mischief 
and  dissension  which  he  caused  in  the  Church. 

The  Works  of  Lucifer  were  first  collected  and  pub-  K-J  :ii»n* 
fished  by  John  Du  Tillet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  Paris, 

156S,  8vo.  They  were  aflerwards  inserted  in  the  IVth 
volume  of  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum. 
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History.  Vide  Cave,  Hitt  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  216 ; Dupin,  Bihiioth. 
— - v“ — Cent  iv.  p.  79,  80 ; Tillemnnt,  Mem.  Ecclet.  tom.  vii.  Art 
Lucifer ; Baronii  Annate* ad  ann.  356 

PHCEBADIUS. 

LATTER  HALT  OP  IVTH  CENTURY. 


Tillet.  Paris,  1538,  4to.  Another  edition  was  printed 
by  Paulus  M ft  nut  i us,  Rome,  1564,  folio.  They  are  alsc 
to  be  found  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum,  and  ii< 
D’Aguirre’s  Coitrctio  CotudUorum  Hispanorum. 

Cave.  Hint.  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  234,  235  ; Dupin,  Cent.  iv. 
p.  81 — 85 ; ilieron.  De  Scriptor.  Ecclet.  c.  106. 


Eccle- 
siastical 
Writers  of 
the  IVih 
Century. 


Phcebadius  was  a native  of  Aquitania,  and  became 
Bishop  of  Agcn  about  the  middle  of  the  lVth  century. 
In  common  with  his  Ecclesiastical  brethren,  he  was  in- 
volved in  the  all-absorbing  vortex  of  the  Arian  contro- 
versy. He  first  entered  the  lists  by  writing  an  elabo- 
rate Refutation  of  the  second  Creed  of  Sirmium,  which 
is  still  extant.  In  the  year  359,  he  attended  the  Coun- 
cil of  Rimini,  where  he  exerted  himself  with  great  zeal 
and  energy  on  behalf  of  the  Nicene  doctrines.  When 
all  the  other  Catholic  Bishops  had  been  prevailed  upon 
by  threats  or  artifice  to  assent  to  the  Arian  declaration 
of  Fuith,  Phoebodiu*  and  Servatio,  Bishop  of  Tongres, 
alone  refused  to  comply.  They  at  last,  however,  agreed 
to  sign  it,  provided  an  explanatory  clause  were  added  ; 
hut  finding  that  this  clause  had  been  nullified  by  a sub- 
sequent alteration,  they  disavowed  their  concurrence, 
as  obtained  by  fraud  and  treachery.  Jerome  speak*  of 
Phocbadius  as  living  when  he  wrote  his  Catalogue  of 
Ecclesiastical  authors,  about  a.  d.  392 ; little,  however,  is 
known  of  his  personal  history  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  life. 

Tree  The  Tract  against  the  Creed  of  Sirmium  is  the  only 

Work  of  Plxebadius  which  has  reached  our  times.  It 
v.T.......  i*  written  with  some  elegance  and  force,  hut  does  not 

display  much  genius  or  originality.  Jerome  professes 
hi*  inability  to  give  an  account  of  this  author’s  other 
Works,  because  he  never  read  them.  It  is,  therefore, 
most  probable  that  they  never  attracted  much  attention. 
Editions.  This  Treatise  of  Phcebadius  was  published  by  Beza, 
1570  ; and  by  Pithou,  Paris,  1586.  It  was  afterwards 
inserted  in  the  IVth  volume  of  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum. 

Cave,  Hitt.  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  217,  218;  Dupin,  Biblioth. 
Cent.  iv.  p.  85 — 87  , Hicrun.  De  Scriptor.  Ecdes.  c. 
108. 

PACIANUS. 

DIED  CIRC1TER  A.  D.  390. 

Pacianus  was  a Spaniard,  and  Bishop  of  Barcelona, 
about  the  time  of  Valent  inian,  or,  as  some  authors  think, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Gratian.  Scarcely 
any  thing  is  known  of  his  public  or  private  life,  except 
that  he  had  a son  named  Flavius  Dexter,  commander 
of  the  Praetorian  cohorts  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  and  on 
trims  of  intimacy  with  that  Father.  Pacian  died  at  an 
advanced  age,  a little  before  the  year  390,  leaving  be- 
hind him  a high  reputation  for  eloquence  and  sanctity. 

Many  of  the  Works  of  this  author  are  lost ; those 
<>□  Rep«ni-  which  remain  consist  of  an  Exhortation  to  Repentance, 
aner.  a short  Treatise  on  Baptism  for  the  use  of  catechumens, 
and  three  Epistles  against  the  Errors  of  the  Novatians. 
Epi«Ues.  These  compositions  give  a favourable  idea  of  the  talenis 
of  the  writer,  and  make  us  regret  the  loss  of  his  other 
Works.  Hit  manner  is  animated,  his  arguments  are  we 
chosen  and  pointedly  expressed,  and  he  writes  with  a 
terseness  and  elegance  seldom  found  in  the  Latin 
authors  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived. 

Editions.  Pacian’*  Works  were  first  collected  and  edited  by  Du 


EPIPHANIUS. 

DIED  A.  D.  403. 

Epiphanius  was  a native  of  Palestine,  and,  as  it  is 
supposed,  of  Jewish  extraction.  In  his  early  youth  he 
narrowly  escaped  being  seduced  by  some  Egyptian 
Gnostics,  but,  liavitig  extricated  himself  from  their 
snares,  he  adopted  an  ascetic  course  of  life.  This  be 
pursued  for  a number  of  years,  partly  under  the  auspices 
of  the  celebrated  Hilarion,  and  partly  as  the  super- 
intendent of  a considerable  Monastery  near  Elculhero 
polis  in  Palestine.  About  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his 
age,  he  was  ordained  Bishop  of  Salamia  in  the  Isle  of 
Cyprus,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  uppear*  to  have 
discharged  in  a diligent  and  conscientious  manner. 

The  concluding  years  of  his  life  were  embittered  by  a 
series  of  unfortunate  disputes,  first  with  John,  Bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  with  the  illustrious  Chry- 
sostom, respecting  the  disciple*  of  Origon,  against  whom 
Epiphanius  had  conceived  a violent  prejudice,  so  that 
he  pursued  them  with  a virulence  and  acrimony  highly 
discreditable  to  his  charity  and  his  judgment.  He  died 
ill  the  year  402  or  403,  on  his  return  from  Constan- 
tinople to  Cyprus,  being  about  seventy  years  of  age. 

Credulous  in  the  extreme,  and  rash  in  controversy,  Stvle> 
he  exposed  himself  to  the  attacks  of  his  adversaries,  and 
to  the  censure  of  sober-minded  and  impartial  men. 

Violent  in  his  temper,  weak  in  style,  and  inconclusive 
in  his  reasoning,  he  did  more  iqjury  than  good  to  the 
Truths  which  he  espoused.  Nevertheless,  much  curious 
information  may  be  obtained  from  his  Work  on  Here- 
sies, by  a discriminating  reader. 

The  best  edition  of  Epiphanius  is  that  published 
by  the  Jesuit  Petavius,  Paris,  1622,  2 vols.  folio.  It 
was  reprinted  at  Cologue,  1682,  2 vols.  fol. 

C hw.Hixt.  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  231 — 234  ; Dupin,  Cent,  iv 
p.  234 — 240  ; Tillcmoni,  Mirm.  Ecclet.  tom.  x.  Art.  -S' 

Epiphane  ; Hicrun.  De  Scriptor.  Ecclet.  c.  1 14, 

OPTATUS. 

DIED  UNDER  VALENTI. NIAN. 

Nothing  whatever  is  recorded  of  the  personal  history 
of  Oplatun,  except  that  he  wo*  Bishop  of  Milevi  in  Nu- 
midia.  and  that  he  died  under  the  reign  of  the  Empe- 
ror \alcntinian.  As  an  author,  he  is  advantageously  A**in«Uh* 
known  by  a Work  against  the  schism  of  the  DonaUsts,  Uonau<u. 
addressed  to  Parmenianus,  the  Donalist  Bishop  of  Car- 
thage. It  is  divided  into  VII  Books,*  and  furnishes 
the  most  elaborate  and  authentic  account  which  we  pos- 
sess of  the  origin,  prugiess,  and  opinions  of  that  turbu- 
lent Sect.  The  author  writes,  indeed,  like  a partisan, 
and  indulges  too  freely  in  declamation  and  invective ; 

• Jerome  describes  it  a*  connoting  only  of  VI  Books ; indeed,  the 
VII ih  Book  differs  so  materially  from  the  others,  both  in  style  and 
sentiment,  that  there  is  strong  reaton  to  believe  it  har  been  added 
by  Kiir>«  later  •*  < iter. 
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History,  but,  while  he  censures  the  violence  and  insubordina 
tion  of  his  opponents,  he  does  not  dissemble  that  many 
arbitrary  and  unjustifiable  severities  were  exercised  upon 
them  by  the  Civil  authorities.  His  style  is  deficient  in 
elegance,  purity,  and  terseness,  and  he  abounds  in 
strained  allegorical  interpretations  of  Scripture,  nor  is 
his  reasoning  always  of  the  most  cogent  and  conclusive 
kind.  But  he  writes  with  vivacity  and  force,  and  his 
Work  abounds  with  valuahle  information  respecting  the 
state  of  the  African  Church  and  of  Religion  in  general. 

The  best  edition  of  Optatus  is  that  superintended 
by  Dupin,  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  Paris,  1700,  folio. 
The  reprint  of  1702,  though  bearing  the  name  of  Paris 
on  the  title-page,  was  in  reality  executed  at  Am- 
sterdam. 

Cave,  Hitt.  Lit.  voL  i-  p.  234  ; Dupin,  Bikliolh.  Cent. 
iv.  p.  87 — 97  ; llieron.  De  Scriplor.  EccUa.  c.  120. 

EPHREM  SYRUS. 

DIED  CIRCITER  A.  D.  378. 

Ephrem  was  a native  of  Nisibis,  but,  as  he  passed 
the  greatest  part  of  his  life  at  Edessa,  the  Metropolis  of 
Osrhoene,  he  is  frequently  called  Ephrem  of  Edessa. 
His  youth  was  spent  in  Monastic  exercises  and  abstruse 
studies,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  acquired 
great  proficiency,  without  the  aid  of  a teacher.  He 
became,  in  process  of  time.  Deacon  of  the  Church  of 
Edessa,  but,  that  he  might  have  more  leisure  for  devout 
meditation  and  literary  pursuits,  he  would  never  take 
any  higher  function.  After  maintaining,  during  many 
years,  the  highest  reputation  throughout  the  East  for 
piety  and  genius,  he  died  about  a.  d.  378. 

Ephrein  was  the  most  laborious  and  voluminous 
writer  of  his  time.  Besides  a copious  Commentary  on 
all  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  a 
multitude  of  HomiUet  and  Sermont , he  is  said  to  have 
written  twelve  thousand  metrical  compositions.  Many 
of  his  Works  are  still  extant  in  the  original  Syriac,  and 
a considerable  number  in  Greek  and  Arabic  versions.  The 
most  valuable  and  important  of  his  productions  which  we 
Cortmitfi.  possess,  is  his  Commentary  on  the  Books  of  the  Old  Tea- 
t*iy  op  th«  lament.  He  had.  indeed,  no  pretensions  to  the  varied  eru- 
Scriptaro.  dition  and  critical  skill  of  Jerome,  but  he  is  in  general  a 
judicious  and  rational  expositor,  with  clear  views  of  the  li- 
teral sense  of  the  sacred  text.  He  was  also  well  acquainted 
with  the  Geography,  History,  and  Antiquities  of  East- 
Metrical  ern  Nations.  The  remainder  of  his  Syriac  compositions 
cotnpoei-  are  chiefly  metrical,  it  a division  into  lines  of  a certain 
turns.  number  of  syllables,  without  attention  to  rhythm,  may  he 
allowed  to  constitute  metre.  Some  of  those  pieces  arc 
devotional  Hymns,  others  are  controversial,  written  to 
counteract  the  prevailing  Heresies  of  the  lime.  They 
contain  some  valuable  and  curious  matter  ; but  though 
they  raised  his  fame  very  high  among  his  Countrymen, 
they  seem  to  us  more  creditable  to  his  diligence  and 
piety  than  to  his  poetical  genius.  Indeed,  if  his  talent 
for  Poetry  hnd  been  of  a higher  description,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  display  it  to  advantage  in  the 
prosaic  and  unmusical  language  in  which  he  wrote. 

Many  Greek  Homilies  and  Tracts  bearing  the  name 
of  Ephrem  are  still  extant.  Some  are  written  in  a 
strain  of  simple  and  fervent  piety,  by  no  means  un- 
worthy of  the  author  to  whom  they  are  attributed. 
There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  greater  part  of  them 
have  been  interpolated  by  Translators,  and  that  some 
are  altogether  spurious. 


The  only  good  edition  of  the  Works  of  Ephrem  is  Kcd#- 
that  published  at  Rome  1743,  by  Stephen  Enodius  *iutical 
Assemanni,  6 vols.  fol.  Its  greatest  defect  is,  (and  it  is  Vih* 
indeed  a very  great  one,)  that  the  Latin  version  of  the  t'«au»ry. 
Syriac  text  is  so  unfaithful  to  be  almost  useless. 

Cave,  Hitt.  Lit  vol.  i.  p.  235 — 238,  and  vol.  ii.  KUitiom. 
Appen.  ii.  p.  19—24 ; Dupin,  Bibliolh.  Cent.  iv.  p. 
115—120;  Asscmanni,  Bibliolh.  OrientalU,  vol.  i.  p. 

25,  el  taj. 

BASIL  OF  CESAREA. 

BORN  CIRCITER  A.  D.  328.  HIED  A.  D.  378. 

Basil,  a native  of  Cappadocia,  or  as  some  Authors 
think  of  Pontus,  was  born  about  a.  o.  328,  of  highly 
respectable  Christian  parents,  who  spared  no  pains  in 
his  instruction  in  every  elegant  and  useful  branch  of 
learning.  He  studied  successively  under  the  best 
masters  of  Antioch,  Cesarea,  Constantinople,  and 
Athens,  where  he  acquired  a proficiency  both  iu  Sacred 
and  Profane  Literature  unrivulled  by  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries, except  his  friend  Gregory  Nazianzen.  The 
afflicted  state  of  the  Church  during  (he  Arian  Persecu- 
tion induced  him  to  retire,  shortly  after  his  ordination, 
to  a solitary  spot  in  his  native  Province.  The  fame  of 
his  piety  and  austerities  attracting  u number  of  devout 
persons  to  the  place,  he  drew  up  a body  of  laws  for  the 
regulation  of  the  Society  so  formed,  and  thus  became 
the  founder  of  Moimsticism  in  Pontus  and  the  neigh- 
bouring Provinces.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  369, 
he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Cesarea  in  Cappudocia, 
where  he  speedily  showed  that  his  talents  for  business 
of  the  most  arduous  kind  were  not  inferior  to  hi*  other 
qualifications.  After  governing  his  Diocese  in  the  most 
able  and  exemplary  manner  eight  years,  he  died  a.  d. 

378. 

Basil  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  his  time.  To  a capacious  and  powerful  mind, 
richly  stored  with  original  conceptions  and  acquired 
knowledge,  he  united  great  activity,  presence  of  mind, 
and  moral  courage,  and  he  was  neither  disheartened  hy 
difficulties,  nor  intimidated  by  dangers.  In  a variety  of 
arduous  contests,  and  most  trying  circumstances,  he 
universally  acquitted  himself  with  dignity  and  fiunne**. 
and  even  when  unsuccessful,  he  maintained  the  respect- 
ability of  his  character  and  station. 

As  a writer,  Basil  is  distinguished  by  a noble  and  W«rk*  *r»i 
majestic  gravity,  and  hy  striking  and  original  thought*  Styk. 
expressed  in  pure  mid  elevated  language.  If  he  does 
not  aquul  Gregory  Nuzianzcn  in  his  occasional  bursts 
of  sublimity  and  pathos,  he  has  the  taste  and  discretion 
to  avoid  his  faults : he  is  copious  without  redundancy, 
and  eloquent  without  being  declamatory.  His  exposi- 
tory, his  hoiniletical,  and  his  moral  Works  are  all  excel- 
lent in  their  way  ; and  we  have,  moreover,  upwards  of 
four  hundred  of  his  Letters,  which  arc  models  of  epis- 
tolary style,  and  replete  with  valuable  information  re- 
specting the  History  of  the  eventful  times  in  which  he 
lived. 

The  beat  edition  of  the  Works  of  Basil  is  the  Bi  uedic-  Edition*, 
tine,  superintended  by  Gamier,  Paris,  1721,  1730,  3 
vol*.  fol.  All  those  which  preceded  are  incomplete  and 
badly  arranged. 

Cave,  Hitt.  Lit.  vol.  i.  p-  233 — 243  ; Dupin,  Bibtiuth. 

Cent.  iv.  p.  122 — 159.  Tillemont,  Mem.LccUt.  tom.  ix. 

Art  S.  Batile. 
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h,*«7.  GREGORIUS  NAZIANZENUS. 

DIED  A.  D.  389. 

An  insignificant  village  in  Cappadocia,  Nazianzum, 
or  Diocsutrei,  had  the  honour  of  being  the  birthplace 
of  thin  preeminent  Divine  of  the  IVth  century,  pre- 
eminent alike  in  every  branch  of  Learning  and  in  every 
Christian  excellence. 

The  date  of  his  birth  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
controversy,  but  is  now  important  only  as  it  involves 
the  question  of  Episcopal  celihacy  in  the  early  Ages. 
It  is  clear  from  a passage  in  his  own  Works,*  that  his 
lather  had  entered  on  Episcopal  functions  prior  to 
A.  d.  326,  the  best  attested  date  of  the  birth  of  this 
celebrated  son.  Yet  Suidas  and  some  Romish  Writers 
have  so  antedated  it  as  to  save  a Christian  Bishop,  what 
they  considered,  the  disgrace  of  having  produced  the 
most  exemplary  Christian  of  the  Age.  Tillcipont,  with 
candour  worthy  of  imitation,  has  refuted  the  error  and 
exposed  the  motive. 

From  Gregory’s  own  account  it  appears  that  his 
parents  were  orthodox  and  pious;  though  his  father,  in 
early  life, had  been  tainted  with  the  Hypsistarian  heresy. 
From  their  tuition,  he  departed  first  for  Caesarea  in  Cap. 
padoria,  then  for  Palestine,  afterwards  for  Alexandria, 
and  subsequently  for  Athens ; where  he  perfected  him- 
self in  scholastic  accomplishments,  and  euterrd  into  the 
closest  friendship  with  Basil,  the  future  Archbishop  of 
Caesarea : a friendship  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  which 
he  has  exquisitely  described  in  his  Letters,  and  in  his 
Poem  on  his  own  life. 

Gregory  Nazianzen  would  have  quitted  Athens  with 
his  friend  in  355,  had  he  not  t>cen  detained  by  the  solici- 
tations of  the  scholars  to  remain  there  as  Teacher  of 
Rhetoric.  In  the  following  year,  however,  his  ardotr 
for  literary  fame  yielding  to  filial  a (Ted  ion,  he  returned 
to  his  father,  and  assisted  him  in  the  management  of 
his  patrimony.  Some  writers  defer  his  reception  into 
the  Church  by  Baptism  to  this  period;  none  place  it 
later. 

An  interval  of  five  or  six  years  having  been  *pent  in 
domestic  duties  or  in  studious  retirement  with  Basil,  he 
was  ordained  Priest  by  his  father  in  361  or  362.  His 
notions,  however,  of  the  importance  of  the  Priestly  office 
and  of  his  own  inadequacy,  led  him  to  a second  retire- 
ment from  society — it  retirement  again  passed  in  the 
company  of  Basil,  whom  he  then  assisted  in  drawing 
up  his  Aacrtic  Rule*.  But  the  commands  of  his  father, 
hacked  by  the  voice  of  his  Countrymen,  soon  recalled 
him  to  Nnzianznm,  and  enlisted  him  in  the  active  dis- 
charge of  his  Ministerial  functions. 

His  first  effort  as  a Minister  was  as  successful  as  it 
was  important.  His  father,  in  obedience  to  the  general 
edict  of  Constantins,  but  in  opposition  to  his  own  pure 
doctrine,  os  was  ofterwards  allowed  by  his  opponents, 
had  signed  the  Arian  formulary  of  Arioiinum.t  A 
Schism  in  his  Church  followed;  which  was  healed  by  his 
son,  before,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  Age, 
it  became  a subject  of  dispute  and  disgrace  to  Chris- 
tianity in  general.  The  succeeding  six  or  seven  years 

* In  hi*  Poem  tie  i'tlA  niff,  Gregory  introduce*  hi*  father  speaking 
to  him  thus : 

Ovrw  rifiwc  ia,ui»ir;K*a<  (Ui*. 

“O e*t  Mth  ip*  %,(*>*{' 

f Ttu-  ftimnm  of  Tillemont  end  other  writer*. 

VOL.  XI. 


were  spent  by  Gregory  unobtrusively  in  assisting 
father  in  his  pastoral  duties ; a mode  of  life  most 
congenial  to  his  disposition,  but  eventually  disturbed  by 
his  dearest  friend  about  370. 

Basil,  at  that  time  Bishop  of  Caesarea,  had  to  con- 
tend for  the  integrity  of  his  Metropolitan  jurisdiction 
over  Cappadocia,  against  Anthimus,  Bishop  of  Tyana, 
who  averted  that,  us  a Civil  division  of  that  Province 
had  taken  place,  an  Ecclesiastical  one  ought  to  follow. 
In  order  to  bring  the  matter  to  issue,  Basil  created  a 
See  within  the  disputed  district.  The  place  selected 
was  Sasima ; than  which,  if  Gregory  Nazianzen's  de- 
scription of  it  be  correct,*  a more  inhospitable  spot  can- 
not he  conceived : and  here  Basil  resolved  that  his 
friend  Gregory  should  be  Bishop.  The  latter,  urged  by 
his  father,  reluctantly  consented  to  be  consecrated,  and 
the  ceremony  was  performed  at  Caesarea;  but  the  forcible 
seizure  of  his  new  Church  l*y  Anthimus  afforded  him 
a pretext  for  deserting  it,  which  he  eagerly  embraced  ; 
and  in  so  doing  he  was  justified  by  the  XVIlIth  Canon 
of  the  Council  of  Antioch. 

This  affair  so  offended  Gregory,  that  his  friendship 
with  Basil  was  all  but  finally  extinguished.  A recon- 
ciliation, however,  must  have  taken  place  within  two 
years,  us,  at  the  end  of  that  interval,  we  find  Basil  his 
sympathetic  visiter  in  affliction.  Yet  many  years  after- 
wards, the  wound  to  his  feelings,  vrejugc  oVtov  arose  i neoP, 
M festered  as  though  it  were  new  ;M  and  he  complains 
of  it  in  his  Poem  on  his  own  life,  in  a style  of  sarcasm 
and  invective,  not  less  foreign  from,  than  unbecoming  to, 
his  character.  This  is  the  more  inexplicable,  as  in  his 
Funeral  Oration  over  Basil  he  not  only  alludes  to  it 
w ithout  bitterness,  but  ascribes  this  breach  of  friendship 
(as  he  still  terms  it)  to  Basil’s  preference  of  “ things 
heavenly"  to  " things  destructible/’  \v6ft*vu,<v ; and  in 
one  of  his  Epitaphs  he  lavishes  the  most  unqualified 
and  affectionate  praise  on  liirn.t 

After  a few  months*  solitude,  being  now  a Bishop,  he 
undertook  the  subordinate  charge  of  his  father’s  See  at 
Naziunzuni,  in  which  capacity  Ire  distinguished  himself 
by  calming  the  inhabitants  in  a revolt,  and  by  averting 
their  punishment.  On  his  father’s  death,  in  374,  he 
continued,  for  a short  time,  in  the  charge  of  that  Church ; 
but  he  denies  any  regular  appointment  to  it,  although 
such  appointment  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  So- 
zoinett,  Socrates,  Theorioritus,  and  Hieronymus.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  lie  was  subsequently  expelled  from 
Constantinople  on  the  pica  of  his  being  Bishop  of  the 
former  See.  He  now  withdrew  to  Seteucia,  where  he 
remained  till  invited  to  Constantinople,  for  the  purpose 
of  defending  pure  Christianity  against  the  predominat- 
ing influence  of  the  Arians. 

Here,  in  a private  room,  known  by  the  name  of 
AntuUaia*  which  w as  shortly  to  be  changed  into  a mag- 
nificent Temple,  and  before  a small  and  persecuted  as- 
sembly, which  was  rapidly  to  increase  to  a dominant 

• rlf  J*ri*  i*  ftirti. 

r«  k*«f*Wi, «.-  '~U  iIm 

*AisS{»(,  J%X Kl,  ti&tXm*  IXlUftfH, 

AinMi  ifitirM,  ui  mm, 

K*m  rm  vatra,  a«J  tv*  it/tm*,. 

mArn,, 

Ami t r wit  £■>«  ri  r«<  wi. 

Air*  iMfipttr*  mi*  itti*  i**l mrln. 

Greg.  Nu.  Carmen  tie  n/J 

f Gibbon  lis*  employed  this  complaint  of  Gregory  u a marge  of 
pride  * i*«l  bare  emy  against  Band.  The  (acts  do  not  bear  him  out 
The  whole  affair  is  utterly  inexplicable. 

2 T 
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Century. 


A.  D 
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Mittonr.  Church,  he  advocated  the  cause  of  the  true  Christian 
Faith  with  Athenian  eloquence,*  and  with  Christian  for- 
titude and  meekness. 

The  plan  pursued  by  him  in  his  difficult  task,  remains 
a brilliant  example  to  all  those  who  may  at  any  time  be 
called  on  to  confirm  Truth  and  dissipate  Error.  He 
exhorted  true  believers  to  beware  of  bewildering  them- 
selves with  reasonings  on  things  incomprehensible  to 
Human  nature,  lest  they  should  be  lost  in  heretical 
fancies ; he  insisted  on  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  re- 
duce to  a **  trade  and  an  art,”  the  great  and  invisible 
mysteries  of  God  ; and  while  he  taught  that  God  should 
ever  be  in  their  hearts,  he  deprecated  unreasonable 
disquisitions  on  His  nature,  observing  that  such  dis- 
cussions are  not  appropriate  before  all  companies,  or  in 
all  places,  nor  within  the  province  of  all  understandings. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  abstained  from  violent  and 
contumelious  language,  and  especially  from  personali- 
ties towards  bis  adversaries  ; contending,  that  to  imitate 
the  gentleness  and  meekness  of  Christ,  is  among  the 
surest  tokens  of  a defender  of  the  true  Christian  Faith. 
Yet  did  he  not  by  any  means  compromise  Truth  : on  the 
contrary,  he  possessed  himself  of  the  errors  of  the 
Heretics  by  occasionally  listening  to  their  preachers,  in 
order  that  he  might  the  more  effectually  refute  them  ; 
laying  down  for  his  rule — neither  to  repel  them  by  harsh- 
ness nor  elate  them  by  concession. 

Yet  in  spite  nf  this  moderation,  the  more  attractive 
on  account  of  its  singularity  in  those  times,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  most  conciliatory  personal  bearing,  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen,  or  rather  the  cause  which  he  defended, 
was  not  to  triumph  without  a fearful  struggle  nor 
without  the  contaminating  aid  of  the  secular  arm. 

Instigated  by  a report  that  Gregory  Nazianzen  was  a 
Tritbeist,  animated  also  by  a partiality  for  the  Arian 
Bishop  De mophilus,  the  rabble  of  Constantinople,  of  each 
sex  and  of  every  sect,  headed  by  some  furious  Monks, 
attacked  Gregory  and  his  congregation  while  celebrating 
our  Saviour's  Baptism  in  the  Anastcuia.  The  weapons 
usual  to  a mob  were  abundantly  employed,  many  of  the 
Catholics  were  dreadfully  beaten,  some  nearly  stoned  to 
death,  and  one,  who  appears  to  have  been  Theodorus, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Tyana,  was  left  for  dead  in  the 
streets.  Gregory  himself,  after  a narrow  escape,  was 
thrown  into  prison,  but  speedily  released.  Drunkenness 
and  obscene  dances  closed  the  disgusting  spectacle. 

The  subsequent  conduct  of  Gregory  in  relation  to 
this  affair  is  too  exemplary  to  be  passed  over  iu  silence. 
Theodorus,  incensed  at  the  outrage  and  his  own  suffer- 
ings, resolved  to  demand  justice  on  the  perpetrators  at 
the  hands  of  Theodosius,  a demand  not  likely  to  be 
refused  by  that  Anti- A nan  Prince.  But  Gregory,  hear- 
ing of  his  intention,  wrote  to  him  to  the  following  effect: 
that  it  was  not  surprising  that  Theodorus  should  demand 
justice,  considering  the  enormity  of  the  offence,  and  that 
punishment  indeed  might  prevent  its  recurrence  ; but 
that  it  was  better  to  give  an  example  of  long  suffering 
which  might  make  bad  men  really  good,  while  punish- 
ment would  only  restrain  them,  through  fear,  from  crime. 
*•  lift  us,'*  says  this  genuine  Christian,  “ let  us  overcome 
them  by  gentleness  and  win  them  by  piety ; let  their 

• Oa  this  subject  we  have  a singular  proof  of  the  tendency  to 

inaccuracy  induced  by  the  love  of  the  marvellous.  Tillemont,  the 
great  admirer  of  Gregory  Nazianzen'*  eloquence,  trie*  to  enhance 
the  MiracWinu  effect  of  h««  discourses  against  the  Ariaos.  by  de- 
scribing  him  in  this  instance,  and  this  only,  as  a man  if  mu  partn'rmJt 
*t  cJmnmptitrr. 


punishment  be  found  in  their  own  consciences,  not  in  our  Ecd* 

resentment  Dry  not  up  the  fig-tree  that  may  yet  bear  «**ticai 
fruit ; condemn  it  not  ns  useless,  since  an  able  husband- 
man  may  yet  restore  it  to  vigour ; let  us  not  ruin  a glo- 
rious  and  important  work  on  account  of  a circumstance  i ^ - 

that  may  have  been  a device  of  the  Devil.'' 

His  infant  Church  was  soon  to  be  troubled  by  internal 
disorders,  more  dangerous  and  infinitely  more  difficult 
of  remedy  than  external  violence.  A dispute  at  Antioch 
concerning  Pnuliims  and  Meletius,  rival  claimants  to 
that  See,  extended  to  Constantinople,  and  was  warmly 
taken  up  with  opposite  views  by  Gregory  Nazianzen’s 
congregation.  His  XIVth  Oration , in  which  he  applies 
himself  to  the  cure  of  this  Schism,  contains  some  ever- 
lo-be- remembered  rules  of  toleration.  He  even  con- 
tends that  minor  points  of  doctrine  should  be  sunk  in 
peace,  if  unanimity  prevails  in  those  more  important. 

In  this  spirit  he  condemned  the  error  of  the  Apollina- 
rians,  yet  did  not  withhold  from  communicating  with 
them. 

This  danger  avoided,  another  and  more  important 
one  followed.  Maximus,  by  birth  an  Egyptian,  a 
Cynic  Philosopher  by  profession,  an  Apollinarian  in  doc- 
trine, aud  in  practice  infamous,  came  to  Constantinople 
under  the  pretence  of  a pious  desire  for  Gregory’s  in- 
struction, but,  in  fuel,  with  the  purpose  of  defeating  bis 
claims  to  the  Metropolitan  Chair.  Having  deceived 
Gregory,  and  being  assisted  by  seven  Egyptian  Bishops* 
in  the  first  place,  and  subsequently  by  others  sent  by 
Peter  nf  Alexandria,  Maximus  was  clandestinely  con- 
secrated in  the  Church  of  Sophia;  the  ceremony  took 
place  in  the  night,  and  was  further  disgraced  by  the 
hired  attendance  of  rude  Egyptian  sailors.  This  mea- 
sure provoked  general  disgust,  even  among  the  Heretics, 
most  of  whom  admired  the  eloquence  aud  loved  the 
character  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  though  they  might 
not  admit  the  validity  of  his  arguments. 

A proposal  on  bis  part  to  retire  from  Constantinople, 
was  effectually  opposed  for  a time,  and  his  refusal  to  be 
placed  in  the  Metropolitan  chair  was  followed  by  com- 
plaints almost  amounting  to  invectives.  Ill  health, 
however,  or  agitation  of  mind,  compelled  a temporary 
retirement  ana  suspension  of  his  duties.  The  term  of 
his  absence  must  have  been  short,  as  we  find  him  again 
preaching  in  Constantinople  before  the  entrance  of 
Theodosius.  In  the  mean  time,  his  adversary  Maximus, 
driven  from  Constantinople,  and  rejected  by  the  Italian 
Bishops  and  by  Theodosius,  returned  to  Egypt- 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  Arian  Bishop  Demophilus 
was  deposed,  and  Gregory  placed  in  his  stead,  at  the 
command  and  with  the  persoual  assistance  of  the  same 
Prince.  This  event,  the  death  blow  to  Arian  ascendency, 
took  place  amidst  the  execrations  of  one  party,  and  the 
joyful  acclamations  of  the  other ; public  security  was 
ensured  by  the  presence  of  the  military,  and  the  judicious 
interference  of  Gregory. f 

In  the  following  year  his  appointment  was  confirmed  3Bl. 

• Ammon,  Apinmiw,  Harpocm,  Slippu,  Rbodon,  Anubia,  and 
Hermanubi*.  A question  whether  these  person*  were  Bishops  ha*  been 
mooted.  Botlaodua  and  Harman!  assert  lhal  thev  were  *o.  Valloi* 
is  of  die  contrary  opinion.  Tillemont  doubt*.  The  first  two  writer* 
contend  that  one  miision  only  came  over  from  Egypt  on  this  occa- 
sion ; an  opinion  refuted  by  a passage  in  Gregory  Nazianzen'*  Poem 
on  hit  life. 

t The  offensive  feature*  of  this  scene  are  highly  finished  by  the 
hand  of  Gibbon,  while  tiioee  of  a gratifying  caal  ait  totally  over* 
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History.  by  a Council  of  150  Bishops,  convened  by  Theodosius 
v— ^ - at  Constantinople  ; yet  this  very  Council,  a few  weeks 

afterwards,  urged  his  deposition,  and  accepted  his  re- 
signation. 

Of  the  causes  of  this  anomalous  transaction,  or  the 
motives  of  the  agents,  it  is  difficult  to  give  a satis- 
factory account.  That  Gregory  Nazianzen,  careless 
of  worldly  honour  and  riches,  harassed  by  infirmity 
of  body  and  excessive  mental  exertion,  disappointed  in 
his  hope  of  allaying  Schism  in  the  Eastern  Churches, 
finding  himself  in  his  Metropolitan  character  a subject 
of  further  dispute,  and  estimating  Christian  unity  above 
all  things — that  he  should  sacrifice  Ecclesiastical  dignity, 
influence,  and  wealth,  to  what  he  considered  the  peace 
of  the  Church,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at*  But  that 
those  who  summoned  him  from  retirement  to  defend  the 
pure  Faith,  and  those  who,  in  establishing  him  in  the 
Chair  of  Constantinople,  acknowledged  him  as  the  suc- 
cessful champion  of  that  Faith,  should  rejoice  at  his 
resignation,  or  seek  to  depose  him,  must  be  laid  to  the 
account  of  levity,  jealousy,  or  envy. 

The  only  facts  transmitted  to  us  orethe^e.  A Schism, 
likely  to  affect  the  whole  Church,  (as  has  been  men- 
tioned,) had  arisen  on  the  relative  claims  of  Mdetitis  and 
Paulinus  to  the  See  of  Antioch.  It  had  been  checked,  not 
healed,  by  an  understanding  that  the  rivals  should  be 
equally  received,  and  that  the  survivor  should  be  sole 
Bishop.  Melctius  died  while  President  of  the  Council  of 
which  wc  arc  speaking.  Gregory  Nazianzen  succeeded 
him  in  the  Council,  and  wished  to  enforce  the  stipulation 
that  Paulinus  should  be  unmolested  at  Antioch.  He 
failed : the  Schism  increased : and  Gregory  finding  him- 
self unequal  to  check  it,  offered  to  resign  the  situation, 
the  healing  influence  of  which  he  had  overrated.  Imme- 
diately on  this,  followed  the  accession  to  the  Council 
of  some  Macedonian  and  Egyptian  Bishops.  These 
persons  impugned  the  validity  of  Gregory's  Metropolitan 
appointment,  on  the  ground,  that  he  was  already  Bishop 
of  Nazianzum,  and  that  translation  was  forbidden  by 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Antioch.  This  motive 
has  been  generally  ascribed,  even  by  Gregory  himself, 
to  jealousy  in  the  Egyptian  Church  of  the  Eastern 
Bishops  who  had  principally  promoted  his  elevation.  A 
more  natural  cause  may  he  found  in  the  intrigues  of 
Maximus,  whose  return  in  discomfiture  to  Alexandria 
has  been  already  mentioned.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Gre- 
gory's resignation  was  received  with  pleasure  by  the 
Council,  and  accepted  by  Theodosius. 

A 0 He  returned  to  Nazianzum,  and  in  the  following  year 
undertook  the  Episcopal  duties  there,  having  previously 
visited  Ctesarcu  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  his  cele- 
brated Funeral  Oration  over  Basil.  In  383  he  resigned 
them  to  Eulalius,  whose  appointment  he  hud  himself 
procured.  The  six  remaining  years  of  his  life  were 
occupied  in  literary  and  devotional  pursuits.  In  3H9 
he  sank  beneath  the  complication  of  bodily  disease  and 
mental  anxiety.  Of  his  death  we  have  no  particulars ; 
but  we  learn  that  his  corpse  was  laid  by  the  side  of 
his  father1  s.  Many  centuries  aflerwards  the  tomb  was 
opened,  and  his  supposed  remains  removed  to  Constan- 
tinople by  order  of  Constantine  Purphyrogenitus. 

Style.  As  a writer,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  though  sometimes 

diffuse,  was  always  eloquent,  and  often  sublime.  Hie 
ronymua  terms  his  style  to  'IcoxpaTiKov,  while  others 


• Oar  own  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  afford*  a brilliant  parallel  lo 
rbu  conduct  of  Gregory  in  that  of  Leigbtoo,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow. 


compare  it  to  Poletnon’s;  and  one  of  his  admirers  ob-  Keel*, 
serves,  “ that  the  epithet  votot or,  applied  by  «»*tical 

Gregory  Nazianzen  to  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  is  not  inap- 
plicable  to  himself  As  a Divine  he  so  far  outstripped  Century, 
his  Age,  that  he  was  entitled  o OooXoyo*  kot’ 
and  a difference  from  his  doctrine  was  identified  with 
Heresy.  A dutiful  son.  a faithful  friend,  and  untversally 
beneficent,  he  would  have  been  a model  for  society,  had 
lie  not  been  too  sensitive,  and,  perhaps,  too  ascetic 
Humble,  though  full  of  energy  ; despising  worldly  ad- 
vantages unless  he  could  apply  them  to  the  advance- 
ment of  Religion;  untainted  by  immorality,  forgiving 
injuries,*  and  indefatigable  in  his  Ministry,  he  may  be 
accounted  the  most  exemplary,  as  well  as  the  most  able, 
Christian,  on  record,  in  the  lVth  century. 

The  genuine  Works  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  are  his  Editions. 
Orations,  in  number  ubout  47,  Epistles  '240,  and  u vast 
number  of  Poems.  Nineteen  of  his  Poems  were  first 
discovered  in  1690  by  Jacob  Tolliua,  a German,  who 
published  them  in  1006  in  his  Insignia  Itinerant  1 la- 
ltd.  One  hundred  and  forty  Epitaphs  were  aflerwards 
discovered  by  Muratori,  and  were  published  by  him,  in 
1709,  in  his  Anecdota  Grata.  The  first  edition,  a very 
bad  and  a very  rare  one,  of  the  great  body  of  his  Works 
is  that  of  Basle,  1550.  The  next  in  time,  and  the  first 
in  merit,  (as  a whole,)  appeared  at  Paris  in  1609,  under 
the  care  of  Jacobus  Billius  ; but  even  in  this  there  are 
many  typographical  errors.  This  was  republished  in 
1630,  with  all  the  old,  and  some  additional  errors.  In 
1690,  the  Editio  Princep t was  reprinted  verbatim  in 
beautiful  type  at  Cologne.  An  edition  was  prepared 
by  the  Benedictines ; but  the  1st  Volume  only  ban 
appeared.  It  contains  his  Orations  and  Letters,  and 
is  unrivalled  as  far  as  it  goes.  The  MS.  of  the 
lid  Volume  is  in  existence,  and  for  sale.  The  pur- 
chase and  publication  of  it  would  be  worthy  of  either 
of  our  Universities.  In  England,  K.  Montagu,  the 
friend  of  Sir  Henry  Suville,  editor  of  St.  Chrysostom, 
published  two  of  Gregory's  Orations,  entitled  /«  Julia • 
num  Tnvedivte  Duet,  Eton®  in  Collegio  Regal  i,  1610; 
and  a copy  of  his  Apologeticv*  was  edited  by  E.  S. 

Thirlby,  and  published  at  Cambridge  in  1712. 

Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  voL  i.  p.  246—249  ; Dupin,  Bibliotk. 

Cent.  iv.  p.  159 — 176  ; Tillemont,  vol.  ix.  Art,  Gregaire 
de  Naztanze ; Fabricius,  Diblioth.  Greec.  vol.  viL  p.  508, 
et  seq. 

GREGORIUS  NYSSENUS 

BORN  A.  D.  330. 

Gregory,  Bishop  of  Nyssa,  and  brother  of  Basil  of 
Cffsarea,  was  born  in  330  or  331.  He  was  educated 
in  all  the  refined  learning  of  his  Age,  and  pursued  the 
Science  of  Rhetoric  so  eagerly,  that  he  brought  on  him- 
self, after  he  had  been  appointed  Reader,  a strong  re- 
monstrance on  the  subject  from  Nazianzen. 

He  married  a lady  named  Theodosia,  as  much  distin- 
guished as  himself  for  birth  and  piety.  As  this  marriage 
cannot  be  disputed,  some  Romish  writers  affirm  that 


* A striking  instance  of  his  forgiving  disposition  occurred  during  lw* 
short  Episcopate  at  Constantinople.  The  Ariaas,  in  tbeir  rage  at  his 
appointment,  proposed  his  assassination,  and  a young  man  was  found 
to  undertake  the  crime.  On  entering  Gregory’s  apartment  he  re- 
pented, confessed,  and  •••  not  only  forgiven  h f Gregory,  Wt 
received  into  his  intimate  frieadship. 

2x2 
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History,  after  Oregon  us  Nyasenus  had  been  promoted  to  the  Epis- 
copate  it  wns  virtually  nullified,  hy  total  absence  of 
conjugal  intimacy.  In  support  of  thin  fable,  Tillemout 
cites  u passage  from  Nazianzen,  where  Theodosia  is 
called  Nyssenus’s  sister  instead  of  his  wife.  But  this 
passage  is  almost  immediately  succeeded  by  the  follow- 
ing one.  Applying  the  word  to  Theodosia,  Nazi- 
anzen thus  explains  himself : 7®/“  oropn^ts  rip  **r« 

Otov  gtfrraaav'  iwnZif  rpciTTtft'  y fmyumry  WypWMl 

ryr  trtruariKij*.9  This  casuistry  in  Tilleroont  is  the  more 
remarkable,  ns  we  have  seen  his  candour,  on  the  same 
point  of  celibacy,  in  the  life  of  Nariaiwen. 

In  372,  Gregory  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Nyssa 
in  Cappadocia,  and  ns  such  became  the  victim  of  the 
Arian  Persecution  under  Valens.  An  Imperial  Edict 
banished  him  in  376 : but  on  the  death  of  Valens,  and 
the  accession  of  Gratian,  iti37H,  he  was  restored  to  his 
Church.  In  the  same  year,  being  deputed  by  the 
Council  of  Antioch  to  visit  the  Eastern  Churches, 
which  were  sorely  alHicted  by  the  Arians,  he  travelled 
through  Arabia  to  Jerusalem.  His  opinion  of  the  state 
of  these  Churches  appears,  from  his  own  writings,  to 
have  been  most  unfavourable.  Of  his  success  in  re- 
forming any  of  them  we  have  not  any  knowledge  ; Iml 
that  he  totally  failed  at  Jerusalem  lie  himself  informs 
us.  The  most  important  result  of  his  journey  was  Ins 
consequent  declaration  of  the  inutility  and  disadvan- 
tage of  pilgrimages,  a declaration  decisive  on  the  erro- 
neous practice,  in  that  respect,  of  (he  Romish  Church. 
In  381,  he  attended  the  great  Council  at  Constanti- 
nople, where  he  first  produced  his  celebrated  Work 
against  the  Arian  Eunomiu*.  He  is  also  supposed  to 
have  been  the  author  of  the  Creed  then  drawn  up, 
hut  known  under  the  name  of  the  Nicene  Creed. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  distinguished  only  hy 
a quarrel  with  Helladius,  his  Metropolitan,  a person  of 
no  learning  and  little  piety,  who  grossly  insulted  him : 
the  issue  of  the  dispute  is  not  known.  The  date  of  his 
death  may  be  placed  towards  the  end  of  the  IVth 
century. 

Style.  As  the  text  of  this  Fathers  Works  is  supposed  to 

have  been  much  interpolated  by  the  Heretics,  no  de- 
cided opinion  can  be  formed  on  his  style.  Dupin  has 
denounced  it  as  affected,  declamatory,  allegorical,  and 
Philosophical  rather  than  Theological.  But  he  says,  at 
the  same  time,  that  it  resembles  Aristotle's,  and  there- 
fore he  is  clearly  wrong.  Other  critics  have  admired  it 
as  inferior  only  to  those  of  Basil,  Nazianzen,  and  Chry- 
sostom. Photius,  speaking  of  his  Work  against  Euno- 
mius,  thus  describes  it : ry*»  per  ifipnoiv,  «<  Tit  oXXov 
pijropuiv,  \o/u;w«,  Kai  ijoavr/*  titoiv  kwootal^tov. 

Gregory  of  Nyssa  appears  in  his  youth  to  have  been 
more  attached  to  the  world  than  was  the  custom  with 
the  great  Divines  of  those  times.  As  a Bishop  he  was 
a zealous  defender  of  the  true  Faith.  His  ability  is 
proved  by  his  being  chosen  to  reform  the  Arabian 
Churches,  as  is  his  piety  hy  the  patient  firmness  with 
which  he  endured  persecution. 

The  Works  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  do  not  admit  of 
exact  classification  ; yet  they  may  be  generally  divided 
into  Homilies,  Orations,  and  Letters.  Ilia  XII  Books 

Ar»tn«t  against  Eunomius  are  his  best  Work.  Some  critics 
unomiM.  have  made  XIII,  either  by  dividing  one  into  two  or  by 


* N"»«.  Ep.  9S  Thu  Letter  w*»  written  by  Naxiaruen  to  (SregorT 

of  \vm»  to  comfort  him  on  the  death  ol  Theodosia. 


adding  a spurious  ®ne.  His  spurious  Works  are,  two  Eccte- 
O rations  on  the  Creation  of  Man  ; a Letter  on  the  *ia>tical 
Trinity;  another  on  the  difference  between  the  Sub- 
stance  anti  the  Hypostasis ; and  VIII  Books  on  Philo-  *c^llirv. 
sophy.  These  last  were  written  by  N ernes  ins.  . ^ 

'Ilie  earlier  editions  of  this  Father’s  Works  ore  ex- 
trcmcly  defective,  no  individual  one  containing  more 
timn  a few  detached  Treatises.  The  edition  published 
by  Morel,  with  the  notes  of  Fronton  le  Due,  Paris, 

I6f>9,  2 vols.  fob.  though  much  fuller  than  any  preced- 
ing one.  wants  the  1st  Book  against  Kutmuiius,  and 
the  Greek  text  of  several  of  the  moral  Orations,  which 
were  first  published  by  Gretsen,  in  1618,  as  an  appendix 
to  the  Paris  edition  of  St.  Basil.  The  edition  of  1638, 
though  more  complete  than  that  of  1602,  is  carelessly 
executed,  and  abounds  with  typographical  errors. 

Cave,  Hixt.  Lit.  vul.  i.  p.  244 — 246  ; Dupin,  Biblioth. 

Cent.  iv.  p.  176—183;  Fabricius,  Bibtioth.  Greet,  vol. 
viia.  p.  144,  ti  «i/, 


AMBROS1LS. 

BORN  A.  O.  340.  |)| F.D  A,  H.  397. 

The  three  ancient  Cities  of  Arles,  Treves,  and  Lyons 
dispute  the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to  tlti*  hold 
defender  of  the  Faith.  The  date  also  of  his  birth  is 
uncertain.  Dupin  und  Tillemont  place  it  in  340.* 
Baronins  and  Cave  in  333. 

His  father.  Prefect  of  Gaul,  having  died  while 
Ambrose  wns  yet  a child,  he  was  removed  by  his  mother 
to  Rome,  where  his  education  was  highly  finished,  t 
As  a Pleader  in  the  Prstorian  Court  he  attracted  tin* 
attention  of  Anicius  Probus.  Prefect  of  Italy,  and  was 
appointed  by  him,  first  a Member  of  his  Council,  and 
then  Governor,  with  Consular  powers,  of  Insubrin, 
.Einylia,  and  Liguria.  He  performed  the  duties  of  this 
office  for  five  years,  residing  always  at  Milan,  nut  ut 
the  end  of  that  period,  a.  n.  374,  he  was  unanimously 
called  on  to  succeed  Auxcntius  in  the  Episcopal  chair 
of  that  city.  Vain  was  every  attempt  in  his  power  to 
avoid  the  unexpected  honour : he  was  baptized,  (for  as 
yet  he  was  oidy  a Catechumen,)  and  consecrated  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  people,  and  with  the  sanction, 
if  not  in  the  presence,  of  the  Emperor  Valcntinian  I. 

That  this  abrupt  transition  from  secular  to  holy  office, 
from  an  imperfect  state  of  outward  Christianity  to  the 
highest  dignity  of  the  Christian  Church,  was  contrary 
both  to  the  custom  and  Canons  of  the  Church,  cannot 
be  denied.  But  the  assent  of  all  parties,  especially  of 
the  Bishops  proves  t>cyond  doubt  the  fitness,  if  not  the 
necessity  of  the  election  r 0e*  (/qor  and  UiTa 
are  the  terms  applied  to  it  by  Socrates  and  Theodo 
ritus  \ 

To  supply  his  deficiency  in  Theological  learning,  he 
took  to  himself  a learned  Presbyter  of  Rome,  by  name 

* 340  in  the  most  probable  dale.  Fur  Ambrose  appear*  to  have  hern 
quite  yam  When  appointed  to  govern  a Province,  whirh  cmcrnmenl 
he  retained  only  for  five  yssn,  yet  it  was  not  till  a.  a 374  rhat  he 
resigned  it. 

f A remarkable  anecdote,  partaking  tif  true  legendary  spirit,  and 
paralleled,  as  e\ery  reader  will  call  to  naiad,  in  Profane  Literature,  i* 
retired  of  him  by  all  writer*  at  bra  life.  A swarm  of  bee*,  it  i*  «a«d, 
•ruled  on  bis  face  while  be  wat  sleeping  in  a cradle,  and  crept  in  amt 
oat  of  his  m<>uth  without  hurting  bint. 
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History.  Simplicianus,"  as  his  instructor.  To  remove  the  inter- 
— fering  burden  of  worldly  cares,  he  gave  his  money  to 
the  poor,  his  estates  to  his  sister  and  to  the  Church,  and 
the  management  of  his  household  to  his  brother  Satyms. 
He  immediately  undertook  the  duty  of  preaching,  con- 
fessing that  he  taught  others  what  he  himself  had 
scarcely  learned ; and  within  two  years  from  his  con- 
secration he  commenced  his  written  labours  by  a 
Treatise  oh  Paradi *e.t 

In  a.  d.  377  he  fled  into  Illyricum,  from  fear  of  the 
invading  Goths,  and  thence  visited  Rome;  but  soon 
returned  to  his  Diocese  on  the  defeat  of  the  Barbarians 
by  Frigeridus.  On  this  occasion,  preferring  practical 
charity  to  Ecclesiastical  pomp,  he  sold  the  Church  plate 
and  employed  the  proceeds  in  the  ransom  of  prisoners. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  arts  of  the  Ariaits,  aided  by  the 
power  of  Justin-*,  widow  of  Valeiitinian,  threatened  all 
the  Italian  Churches.  But  Amhrose  having  first  sup- 
pressed them  at  Milan,  defeated  them  at  Sirtnium  by 
consecrating  a true  Catholic  Bishop  there,  in  open  op- 
position to  the  Empress,  and  completed  his  victory 
(though  not  a decisive  one)  by  the  deposition  from  their 
respective  Sees,  of  Sccundianus  and  Paulinus,|  the 
principal  leaders  of  the  Arians  in  Italy. 
a.  n.  The  political  talent,  so  early  evinced  by  Ambrose, 
383.  was  now  to  be  exercised  in  the  preservation  of  public 
peace,  and  the  defence  of  youth  und  justice.  Maximus 
had  been  proclaimed  Emperor  in  Britain,  had  compussed 
the  death  of  Grntian,  overrun  Gaul,  and  with  a power- 
ful host  was  separated  from  Italy  only  by  the  Alps. 
Jiistinu.  alarmed  for  the  Italian  dominions  and  the 
safely  of  her  child  Valentiiiian  II.,  implored  Ambrose 
to  undertake  an  embassy  to  Maximus,  and  to  avert  his 
design  on  Italy.  He  did  so.  As  his  success  is  a proof 
of  his  Political  skill,  so  his  regard  for  the  dignity  of  his 
sacred  office  is  shown  hy  his  refusal  to  admit  to  commu- 
nion the  unrepenting  murderer  of  Gratian,  though  he 
a o.  himself  was  in  the  grasp  of  the  Tyrant.  On  his  return. 
3S4.  his  eloquence  and  wisdom  were  as  necessary  as  they 
were  effectual  in  suppressing  an  attempt,  by  Symmu- 
rhus,  to  reestablish  Heathenism  at  Milan,  at  that  time 
the  scat  of  the  young  Emperor's  Court. 

But  neither  eloquence  nor  wisdom  unsupported  by 
Truth  and  personal  courage,  would  have  borne  him 
v o through  his  approaching  trial.  Justina,  si  ill  devoted  to 
3».i.  Ariatiism,  and  provoked  by  the  boldness  of  Ambrose, 
had  recourse  to  every  intrigue  and  all  the  violence  that 
despotism  could  command,  in  favour  of  her  favourite 
a.  d.  Heresy.  Plans  were  laid  for  the  abduction  of  Ambrose, 
3b5.  and  even  for  his  assassination  ; some  Churches  were 
forcibly  seized  hy  the  military — heavy  fines  were  1e\i«d 
on  the  refractory— -and  the  Emperor's  authority  was  ex- 
hausted in  denunciations  again.it  all  who  called  in 
question  the  decrees  of  the  Arian  Council  of  Ariiniuurn. 
But  Ambrose,  always  alert  and  firm,  und  supported  hy 
popular  feeling,  resisted  every  attempt;  and,  after  two 
years’  unremitted  persecution,  obtained  a complete 
triumph  ; though,  according  to  some  writers,  not  with- 
out the  interposition  of  miracles.  § 

* Siinplicianus,  though  older  than  himself,  succeeded  turn  in  his 
Diocese. 

t Case  says  de  Pirgin&ut.  This  Work,  however,  appears  not  to 
hi*®  been  written  till  a d.  378,  and  to  have  been  preceded  by  those 
on  f'artuiue,  Cat a and  AM,  and  Tabus.  Tiliemont. 

* At  a Council  held  in  Aquileia. 

$ St.  Ambrose,  St.  Aujustin,  Faulinu*.  A lew  wonderful,  hut  not 
less  effectual  interposition,  may  be  found  in  a Leitrr  from  Mtsimot 
to  Vaknliaian,  threatening  bun  with  invasion  if  he  continued  to 


In  the  following  year  he  undertook  a second  embassy 
to  Maximus.  His  object  was,  as  before,  to  prevent  an 
invasion  of  Italy:  but  the  issue  was  far  different ; for 
he  not  only  utterly  failed,  hut  was  received  with  haughty 
coldness,  and  dismissed  with  insult.  On  his  return  lie 
visited  Aquileia,  but  his  object  in  doing  so  is  not  known. 

His  unbending  spirit  next  led  him  into  a hazardous 
conflict  with  Theodosius  then  muster  of  the  Western 
Provinces,  and  resident  at  Milan.  Some  Monks,  pro- 
voked by  the  Jews,  burned  a Synagogue  at  Leontopolis, 
and  Theodosius  ordered  that  it  should  be  rebuilt  at  the 
expense  of  the  offending  party.  Ambrose,  indignant 
that  Christian  funds  should  be  employed  on  the  erection 
of  an  unchristian  Temple,  remonstrated  against  the 
Emperor’s  order.  The  Emperor,  however,  thinking 
that  destroyers  were  liable  to  the  cost  of  their  destruc- 
tion, and  that  all  persons,  of  whatever  Religion,  hud 
claim  to  Civil  protection  of  their  property,  was  not 
willing  to  rescind  the  offensive  order.  Ambrose  preached 
against  Theodosius  in  his  presence,  and  publicly  re- 
fused communion  to  him  unless  lie  altogether  counter- 
manded the  measure — un  alternative  immediately  agreed 
to  by  Theodosius.  About  the  same  time  he  endeavoured 
to  procure  for  the  Clergy  immunity  from  the  Imperial 
imposts,  hut  it  does  nut  appear  that  he  succeeded. 

In  389,  a frightful  and  unjust  massacre  having  been 
committed  at  Theiaalonica  by  the  orders  of  Theodosius, 
Ambrose  wrote  to  him,  and  informed  him  that  he 
would  not  be  admitted  to  the  communion  of  any  of 
the  divine  offices  until  he  would  sincerely  and  publicly 
repenL  Theodosius,  on  his  return  to  Milan,  presented 
himself  at  the  Church,  hut  Ambrose  refused  him  en- 
trance, and  rebuked  him  with  great  boldness  and  severity. 
For  eight  months  the  Emperor  submitted  with  grief 
to  the  humiliating  ban  ; nor  did  Ambrose  then  re- 
move it  without  wresting  from  him  a law,  that  ull 
warrants  affecting  life  or  forfeiture  of  estates,  should  he 
kept  back  thirty  days  after  they  were  signed,  in  order 
for  their  deliberate  reconsideration  This  done,  Ambrose 
absolved  his  Imperial  penitent,  but  kept  in  reserve  a 
finishing  stroke  of  humiliation:  for  when  Theodosius 
went  within  the  rails  protecting  the  altar,  as  was  the 
custom  with  the  Emperors,  to  receive  the  communion, 
the  stern  Prelate  sent  a Deacon  to  order  him  to  stand 
without,  among  the  people,  ** for  though  the  Purple 
made  men  Emperor*,  it  did  not  make  them  Pruxl*." 
Theodosius  apologized  and  obeyed  ! 

In  392,  Valentinian,  being  at  Vienne,  sent  for  Am- 
brose to  baptize  him  ; hut  scarcely  had  the  Bishop 
crossed  the  Alps,  when  he  found  that  his  journey  was 
useless,  for  Yuleutiiiinii  hod  been  murdered.  Having 
returned  to  Milan,  he  visited  Bouonia,  Fuveutia,  and 
Florence ; or,  perhaps,  he  Jled  to  those  places  on 
uccount  of  the  approach  of  Kugeniti*.  On  the  defeat 
and  death  of  that  usurper,  he  returned  to  Milan,  having 
passed  through  Aquileia  fiir  the  purpose  of  interceding 
with  Theodosius  in  favour  of  the  conquered  rebels.  On 
the  accession  of  Ilonorius,  his  zeal  (or  the  privileges  of 
the  Church  wus  again  roused  in  defence  of  some  cul- 
prits who  had  sought  refuge  in  the  sanctuary.  His 
remaining  years  were  undisturbed,  excepting  by  his 
vigilant  inspection  of  all  the  Churches  under  his  juris- 
diction. In  397  he  died,  ami  such  was  the  admiration 
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Hi«torv.  in  which  he  was  held,  that  his  funeral  was  attended  by 
' Jews  and  Gentiles,  as  well  as  by  Christians;  many  of 
whom  sought  to  touch  his  corpse  as  a preservative 
against  the  assaults  of  the  Evil  One.  11  is  posthumous 
reappearance  is  also  stoutly  contended  for:  and  the  fol- 
lowing example  of  it  is  the  most  extraordinary  on  record. 
On  the  removal  of  the  remains  of  two  saints  to  Milan. 
Ambrose,  some  months  after  his  death,  ajrpearrd  to  a 
hltnd  man  of  Dalmatia  ; and  predicting  the  day  on  which 
the  Saints'  remains  would  arrive,  desired  him  to  be 
present  at  their  coming,  in  which  case  he  would  recover 
his  sight.  Baroniu*  and  TiUcmont  relate  the  circum- 
stance,  and  add  that  the  bliud  man  recovered. 

The  true  character  of  Ambrose  cannot  be  drawn  with- 
out offence  either  to  custom  or  to  Truth  ; all  Ecclesiastical 
Historians,  Ancient  or  Modern,  Romish  or  Protestant, 
having,  without  any  exception  known  to  us.*  agreed  in 
unqualified  praise  of  ft.  That  he  was,  rigidly  virtuous, 
exemplary  in  all  Spiritual  functions,  orthodox  in  doc- 
trine, and  sincerely  pious,  cannot  be  denied.  Neither 
does  it  admit  of  doubt  that  he  was  in  his  own  time, 
the  main  prop,  and  was  so  considered  by  his  contem- 
poraries, of  the  true  Catholic  Faith  in  the  Western 
Church,  But  that  his  boldness  in  defence  of  the  Faith 
verged  upon  arrogance,  and  hi*  preservation  of  disci- 
pline on  ostentation,  has  been  sufficiently  shown  by  his 
treatment  of  Theodosius,  in  the  affair*  of  Lhe  Jewish 
Synagogue,  and  the  massacre  at  Thessalonica.  His  in- 
terference, too,  with  Civil  concern*,  and  his  excitement 
of  the  Secular  authority  to  suppress  Heathenism,  may, 
in  conjunction  with  hi*  haughty  bearing  to  the  Emperor 
and  his  assumption  of  miraculous  power,  be  considered 
by  some  persons  as  the  first  sparks  of  that  Italian  fire, 
the  fatal  effects  of  which  are  not  within  our  pre«ent 
range  as  Historian*. 

In  passing  this  judgment,  we  should  not  conceal  that 
the  violence  of  the  times,  the  fury  of  the  Arians,  and 
the  insolence  of  the  Heathen  military,  was  such  as 
could  not  have  been  surmounted  by  a spirit  less  bold 
and  haughty  than  that  of  Ambrose.  Nor  should  it  be 
forgotten,  that  his  Equestrian  birth  and  early  habits  of 
Consular  command,  were  bad  teachers  of  the  meekness 
and  humility,  which  we  are  too  apt  to  expect  as  mere 
matter  of  course  in  Bishops,  who  lived  in  times  and 
nations  incapable  of  estimating  these  virtue*. 

Style.  As  a writer,  Ambrose  was  more  indefatigable  than 

learned;  yet  more  learned  than  original.  Suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  called  from  Civil  tn  Ecclesiastical 
office,  he  preferred  the  matured  maxims  of  the  Greek 
Fathers  to  his  own  crude  lucubrations  ; and  in  this  he 
showed  good  sense  and  modesty.  His  style,  though 
incorrect,  is  pleasing,  and,  though  not  always  clear, 
abounds  with  point.  He  was  a composer  of  Hymns, 
and  is  understood  to  have  been  the  first  who  introduced 
regular  choral  Basic  into  the  Christian  Church. 

Editions.  The  Works  of  Ambrose  have  been  frequently  printed, 
but  the  earlier  editions  are  very  incomplete,  and  most  of 
them  carelessly  and  inaccurately  executed.  Coster’s 
edition,  (Basle,  1555.)  and  Gillo\  (Pori*,  1568,)  arc 
esteemed  the  most  correct  of  those  published  in  the 
XVllh  century.  A magnificent  edition  was  printed  at 
Home  in  six  volumes,  folio,  1579 — 1587,  under  the 
auspices  of  Gregory  XIII.  and  Sixtus  V.  ; but  it  is  of 


* The  strictures  of  Hieronymat  on  liit  style  and  plagiarism  do 
not  form  an  exception  ; w they  were  incidental,  and  form  do  part 
of  a history  of  Ambrose's  life. 


little  value  in  a critical  point  of  view,  the  editors  having  Ecc!e- 
taken  many  unwarrantable  liberties  with  the  text.  The  »i«tieal 
Benedictine  edition  (Paris,  1686 — 1690,  2 vola.  fol.)  is 
much  superior  to  all  which  precede,  being,  in  fact,  ceawry. 
the  only  complete  and  faithful  one  which  has  hitherto  * 

appeared. 

Cave,  Hitt.  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  261 — 265  ; Dupin,  BibliotM. 

.Cent  iv.  p.  198 — 234  ; Tillemont,  vol.  x.  Art.  S.  Am - 
broite. 

HI  LARI  US  THE  DEACON. 

FLOURISHED  A.  D.  354 — 384. 

Hilary  was  a native  of  Sardinia,  and  a Deacon  of  the 
Roman  Church,  during  the  Pontificate  of  Liberius. 

After  enduring  persecution  and  exile  for  the  orthodox 
Faith  with  great  constancy,  he  became  a Luciferian. 

He  carried  the  exclusive  system  of  his  master  *o  far  as 
to  insist  upon  rebaptizing  all  who  had  received  Heretical 
baptism ; w hence  he  was  sarcastically  called  by  St. 

Jerome,  Deucalion  Orbit.  It  is  now  generally  agreed 
that  the  Qutestiones  in  Petut  el  Novum  Tatammtum , 
usually  published  together  with  St.  Augustine's  Works, 
and  the  Commentary  on  St  PauTt  K pullet,  commonly 
attributed  to  St.  Ambrose,  are  in  reality  the  productions 
of  Hilary.  The  Questions  are  of  little  value ; the 
Commentary,  without  being  remarkable  for  erudition 
or  acumen,  is  a plait),  literal,  and  tolerably  faithful  ex- 
position of  St.  Paul’s  meaning 

Cave,  Hitt.  Lit.  vol.  i,  p.  217 ; Dupin,  Bibliolh. 

Cent.  iv.  p.  189. 

DAMASUS. 

A.  D.  366—384. 

We  have  already  treated  of  the  character  of  Damasus.* 
and  of  the  extraordinary  circumstances  attending  his 
elevation  to  the  Pontificate.  A*  a writer  he  is  only 
known  by  a few  Epistles  and  some  short  Poem*  on 
Religious  subjects.  They  show  him  not  to  have  been 
destitute  of  ability,  but  display  no  great  depth  of  erudi- 
tion or  Theological  knowledge.  An  edition  of  his 
Works  was  published  by  Ubaldini,  Rome,  1638,  4to., 
and  reprinted  at  Paris,  1652,  8vo. 

The  Liber  Pontijicalu , or  Biographical  account  of 
the  earlier  Popes  of  Rome,  attributed  to  Damasus,  is 
now  universally  admitted  to  be  spurious.  It  was, 
nevertheless,  lung  looked  upon  as  an  authentic  docu- 
ment, and  thus  it  became  the  means  of  introducing 
much  confusion  and  error  into  the  History  of  the  Church. 

Cave.  Hitt.  Lit  vol.  i.  p.  230 ; Dupin,  Biblioth.  Cent. 
iv.  p.  121  ; Hieron.  De  Script.  Ecctet.  c.  103. 

DIDYMUS. 

A.  d.  370—392. 

Didymus  was  a native  of  Alexandria,  where  he  long 
exercised  the  office  of  a public  teacher,  writh  the  highest 
reputation.  Jerome  and  Rufinus  were  among  the 
number  of  his  pupils.  Though  blind  almost  from  hi* 
infancy,  he  made  an  extraordinary  proficiency  in  nearly 
every  department  of  Literature,  sore  red  and  profane. 

He  was  a zealous  Trinitarian,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
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Hutory  warm  admirer  of  Origen,  with  some  of  whose  errors  he 
is  said  to  have  been  infected.  He  wrote  an  infinite 
number  of  books,  particularly  Commentaries  on  the  Old 
and  JVmc  Testament ; but  none  of  them  have  reached 
us,  except  a short  Treatise  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  another 
against  the  Manicheans,  and  some  brief  Annotations  on 
the  Canonical  Epistles,  of  which  the  Latin  versions  are 
still  extant.  The  first  Treatise  was  translated  by  Je- 
rome, and  is  usually  printed  together  with  his  Works  ; 
the  latter  two  are  in  Cauisius’s  Lectio nes  Antiqute,  and 
the  Bibliotheca  Patrum . They  are  clearly  and  metho- 
dically written,  and  show  that  the  author  was  an  able 
and  dexterous  reasoner,  and  hy  no  means  deficient  in 
penetration. 

Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  253 ; Dupin.  Biblioth . 
Cent.  iv.  p.  103 ; ilieron.  De  Script.  Ecdes.  c.  109. 

MACARIUS. 

There  were  at  least  two  eminent  Egyptian  solitaries 
of  this  name,  who  lived  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
IVth  century,  and  concerning  whose  austerities  and 
miracles  many  strange  and  incredible  stories  are  related. 
A number  of  Greek  Homilies  and  Discourses  are  extant, 
bearing  the  name  of  Macarius  ; but  it  is  not  easy  to 
uscertain  with  precision  by  whom  they  were  written. 
They  are  certainly  ancient,  and  have  every  appearance 
of  being  the  productions  of  some  ascetic  author  of  the 


IVth  or  Vth  century  They  contain  many  devout  senti-  Kerfs- 
ments,  simply  and  beautifully  expressed,  but  blended  *‘M*iciJ 
with  many  unscriptural  notions,  and  a great  deal  of  "^*5™ 
allegory  and  mysticism.  Ceatnrv 

The  Works  attributed  to  Macarius  were  collected  and  i 

published  by  Pritius,  Leipsic.  1698,  8vo.  A second 
edition  was  printed  at  the  same  place,  1714. 

Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  256 ; Dupin,  Biblioth. 

Cent.  iv.  p.  55 — 58;  TUIemont,  vol.  viii.  Art.  Macaire. 

PHILASTRIUS. 

a.  D.  386. 

Philastrius,  Bishop  of  Brescia,  was  the  contemporary 
and  friend  of  Ambrose,  whom  he  actively  assisted  in 
opposing  and  suppressing  Arianisin  in  the  West  He 
wrote  a Work  on  Heresies,  still  extant,  which  docs  not 
give  a favourable  idea  either  of  his  talents  or  his  ac- 
q ui  remen  ts.  H is  knowledge  of  his  subject  is  extremely 
limited,  his  reasonings  are  contemptible,  and  he  betrays 
throughout  an  unwarrantable  eagerness  to  magnify 
errors  of  the  most  harmless  description  into  dangerous 
Heresies  ; he  is  a writer  of  no  authority,  aud  only  cal- 
culated to  mislead  those  who  rely  on  his  statements. 

The  best  edition  of  the  Work  of  Philastrius  is  that 
published  by  Fabricius,  Hamburg,  1721,  8vo. 

Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  »•  p-  276 ; Dupin,  Biblioth 
Cent . iv.  p.  193. 
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CHARTER  LIV. 

OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 


HERESIES  OF  THE  FOURTH  CENTURY 


Hi«torv.  Many  of  the  Sects  of  earlier  birth  continued  to  retain 
their  vigour  during  the  IYth  century,  and  others  arose 
nliicli,  unhappily,  struck  yet  more  permanent  roots  than 
their  predecessor*.  The  severe  laws  enacted  against 
the  Manicheans,  compelled  them  to  assume  other 
names,  by  which  they  concealed  themselves  for  a time, 
but  could  not  ultimately  escape  tbe  vigilance  of  their 
enemies.  Of  the  chief  Heresies  which  date  their  origin 
in  this  century,  the  first  which  demands  notice  is 
that  of 
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Persecution  had  scarcely  ceased  in  the  Western 
Church,  and  it  still  raged  in  the  East,  when  this  new 
and  dangerous  faction  arose  in  Africa.  On  the  death  of 
Mcnsurius,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  a Council  of  neigh- 
bouring Clergy  mid  Luily  was  convoked,  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  n successor.  The  assembly  was  less 
numerously  attended  than  usual,  through  the  manage- 
ment of  Botrus  ami  Celedii*.  two  Presbyters,  who  as. 
pi  red  to  the  vacant  dignity.  Both  these  competitors, 
however,  were  disappointed,  and  Uie  election  fell  on 
C'a>cilian  the  Deacon.  All  the  forms  essential  to  the 
canonical  appointment  of  a Bishop  were  observed,  and 
Cmcilian  had  confessedly  tlic  suffrage  of  the  whole 
Church.  Nevertheless  the  two  defeated  candidates  pro- 
tested against  the  validity  of  the  election,  on  the  ground 
that  the  subsequent  consecration  of  Cspcilian  was  per- 
formed without  the  concurrence  of  the  Numidian 
Bishops.  They  were  joined  in  their  opposition  by  Lu- 
cid a,  a rich  ami  powerful  lady,  who  had  been  repri- 
manded formerly  by  C»cilian  for  her  superstitious  prac- 
tices, hut  who  was  too  haughty  to  submit  to  Ecclesiastical 
censure^*  Animated  by  tbe  representations  of  Botrus 
and  Cclisius,  and  swayed,  it  is  said,  by  the  bribery  of 
Lucilla,tlie  Bishops  of  Numidia,  assembling  at  Carthage, 
summoned  Ciecilian  before  them.  Second  ns.  Bishop  of 
Tigisis,  and  the  Numidian  Primate  presided  in  the 
assembly,  and  Co?cilian  refusing  to  submit  to  its  judg- 
ment, was  declared  unworthy  of  the  Episcopal  office, 
and  formally  deposed.  Seventy  Prelates  concurred  in 
the  deposition,  and  with  the  same  unanimity  they  elected, 
in  the  place  of  the  degraded  Prelate,  Majurinus,  a 
domestic  of  Lucilla. 


• Srhtnna  igitmr  t//.v  tempore  r m/VurT  fWj.rn  imntH'hn  p/perii  ; 
antitus  out  net! ; ttvnritin  rniorovit.  Optat.  Hut.  lib.  L C<  19. 
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Two  important  reason,  were  urged  Hv  the  Numidian  Herrsinaf 
J relates  to  justify  ibis  violent  measure  ; Brat,  that  Felix  tta  !Vlh 
ot"  Aplungus,  the  chief  of  the  Bishops  who  assisted  at 
the  consecration.  was  a traiitar,  nr  one  who  in  the 
lime  of  Persecution  had  apostatised  from  the  Christian 
Faith  ; secondly,  that  fa? Lilian,  in  the  subordinate  office 
of  a Deacon,  hud  diuplaved  harshness,  and  even  cruelty 
toward,  the  Christian  Confessor,  anil  Martyrs  in  the 
time  of  Persecution. 

If.  however.  Ca-eilian  had  been  consecrated  by  a 
traditnr,  it  is  equally  certain  that  a number  of  the 
Bishops  who  undertook  to  depose  him,  were  liable  to 
the  same  imputation.  No  one  was  more  active  in  the 
nlhur  than  Donatos.  Bishop  of  Casa  Nigra,  who  had 
always  been  known  as  a schismatic,  and  a man  of 
vehement  and  unruly  temper.  From  him,  according  to  Nime  of 
the  best  authorities,  the  faction  of  the  Donatists  derived 
Its  name;  for  this  disgrace  has  been  divided  between 
Donaius,  Bishop  of  Casa  Nigra,  and  Dooatus,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Majorinus  in  the  See  of  Carthage.  Ofa  ques- 
tion  of  such  trivial  importance,  the  probable  solution 
may  be  offered,  that  the  Donatists  were  so  called  from 
both.* 

The  deposition  of  Caecilian  was  far  from  obtaining 
general  acquiescence.  He  had  a considerable  number 
of  adherents,  and  the  sentence  of  the  Numidian 
Bishops  was  brought  before  Constantine  the  Great, 
with  a view  to  its  revision  nod  reversal.  No  sooner  had 
that  Emperor  professed  Christianity,  than  lie  exercised  3\ 
a supreme  power  in  Ecclesiastical  matters,  and  the  CeeilUa  ns 
appeal  of  Csrtlian  was  accepted  by  Constantine,  lie  in.i.roi  by 
referred  the  decision  of  the  question  to  Mclchiades,  1 Synod  » 
Bishop  of  Rome,  ussisted  by  Reticins.  Matemus,  and 
Mari  mis,  three  Bishops  of  Gaul.  Three  days  were 
consumed  in  the  investigation,  and  the  result  was  fa- 
vourable to  Concilium  lie  was  entirely  and  honourably 
acquitted  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  and  Ihe 
Synod  decreed  that  he  should  he  reinstated  in  the 
oignitj  of  which  he  had  been  unjustly  deprived. 

Such  u decree,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  received  with 
disgust  and  indignation  by  the  Donatists  with  the 
Bishop  of  Casa  Nigra  at  their  head,  The  small 
nuinWr  of  Bishops  associated  with  Mclchiades,  excited 
in  a particular  manner  their  reproaches,  and  evenlheir 
contempt.  They  looked  upon  the  decision  of  seventy 


. J o*  Ommhtltrmm,  craomasl  ,■  appended 

a taw*.  EccIn.Hut.  Tta.  Tr«t  retain  the  pmfre  of  the  H,m, 
till  Mil  Council  of  N ico,  t.  J25,  - 
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Hi*torv.  Numidian  Prelates  as  infinitely  more  weighty  than  that 
v pronounced  hy  the  Bishops  at  Rome,  who,  besides  their 
inferiority  in  point  of  numbers,  were  unacquainted  with 
African  affairs,  f 'mistantine,  willing  to  remove  these 
complaints,  ordered  a second  and  a fur  more  numerous 
Council  to  meet  at  Aries,  composed  of  Bishops  from 
various  Provinces,  from  Italy,  Gaul,  Germany,  and 
Spain. 

a.  d.  While  the  Council  was  sitting  at  Aries,  an  inquiry 
314.  was  instituted  in  Africa,  under  ASKian  the  Proconsul, 
Th*  decree  concerning  the  accusation*  brought  against  Aptungus, 
confirmed  ihe  Prelate  hy  whom  Ca?ciliati  had  been  consecrated, 
by  t %BOd  aiM|  these  were  decided  to  be  without  foundation.  At 
**  a *n  Arles,  likewise,  (lie  Donatists  were  defeated,  but  they 
31  renewed  their  efforts  by  appealing  to  the  personal  deci- 
Aod  ti/ihe  *'on  the  Emperor.  Constantine  examined  the  whole 
Kmpemr  affair  at  Milan  in  the  presence  of  the  contending  parties, 
C— all—  and  confirmed  the  decrees  which  the  two  preceding 
■t  NiUn.  Councils  had  pronounced. 

Nothing  remained  to  the  discomfited  Donatists  but 
to  load  the  Emperor  with  the  bitterest  reproaches,  and 
the  most  unfounded  accusations  of  interested  partiality 
towards  Cscilian.  Constantine,  incensed  at  their  con- 
duct. deprived  them  of  their  Churches,  and  sent  their 
factious  Bishops  into  banishment.  He  carried  his  re- 
sentment so  far  as  to  put  some  of  them  to  death ; a pro- 
ceeding which  aggravated  their  discontent  into  actual 
rebellion. 

ThoCirnim-  The  consequent  commotions  gave  rise  to  a formi- 
cellioi»«&.  daljje  confederacy  of  ruffians,  distinguished  as  a branch 
of  the  Donutist  faction,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
Circumcelliones.  They  were  a mere  banditti,  who  valued 
their  own  lives  as  little  as  those  of  their  neighbours, 
and  were  remarkable  for  committing  suicide  in  their 
frenzy.  This  sanguinary  and  fearless  Seet  filled  Africa 
with  slaughter  ami  rapine,  and  perpetrated  the  most  wan- 
ton acts  of  cruelty  against  the  followers  of  Cscilian. 
It  daily  acquired  strength,  and  seemed  to  threaten  a 
Civil  war.  till  Constantine,  having  tried  every  mode  of 
accommodation,  aholi-hed  the  laws  which  had  been 
enacted  against  the  Donatists.  and  allowed  the  people 
a full  liberty  of  adhering  to  that  pufty  which  they  pre- 
ferred. 

But  the  flame  of  discord  hurst  forth  with  renewed 
fury  after  the  death  of  Constantine  ; and  his  son  Con- 
stant, to  whom  Africa  was  allotted  in  the  division  of 
the  Empire,  found  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
arms.  Donut  us,  the  successor  of  Mujorinus,  s untamed 
most  inappropriately  the  Great,  opposed  all  attempts 
at  reconciliation,  and  the  Circumcelliones  continued  to 
extend  (heir  power  by  assassinations  and  massacres, 
executed  with  Ihe  most  unrelenting  fury.  Their  lawless 
and  bloody  career  was  at  length  stopped  by  Macarius, 
a General  of  Constans.  A battle  took  place  at  Bagnio, 
in  which  the  Donatists  were  defeated  ; a great  number 
saved  themselves  by  flight,  and,  except  a few  who  sub- 
mitted, the  remainder  were  slaughtered  or  made  pri- 
goners.  The  captives  were  punished  with  the  utmost 
severity,  numbers  were  sent  into  banishment,  and  among 
the  exiles  was  Donatus  himself,  the  chief  author  of  the 
schinmaliea)  rebellion. 

It  is  impossible  to  vindicate  the  rigorous  treatment 
shown  towards  the  Donatists  under  the  Government  of 
Constans,  however  atrocious  might  have  been  their 
conduct.  Optalus,  the  Catholic  Historian,  and  a firm 
defender  of  Orthodoxy,  though  he  imputes  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Sect  principally  to  its  own  malignancy, 
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confesses  that  the  procedings  against  it  were  too  severe  Heresies 
to  admit  of  excuse. 

During  thirteen  years  the  Donatists  remained  under 
persecution,  but  with  the  accession  of  Julian  a more 
favourable  prospect  was  opened  to  their  view.  The 
exiles  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  Country,  and 
the  Sect  exercised  its  worship  without  molestation. 

This  leuity  infused  vigour  into  the  expiring  faction, 
and  in  a short  time  the  larger  part  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Africa  submitted  to  its  discipline,  or  rather  to 
its  despotism.  In  Numidia  its  predominance  was  de- 
cided, and  four  hundred  Bishops  acknowledged  the 
superiority  of  the  Donutist  Primate. 

Before  we  speak  of  the  tenets  of  the  Donatists,  it  is  Dimiomof 
necessary  to  premise  that  there  were  several  divisions  theDo-oat—a 
of  the  Sect.  The  Circumcelliones  hove  been  already 
mentioned,  and  they  ought  to  be  considered  as  the 
military  force  of  the  faction,  which  by  its  practices  de- 
monstrated Ihe  erroneous  opinions  of  the  speculative 
Donatists.  The  Circumcelliones  strengthened  the  cause, 
but  there  were  other  intestine  dissent  ions  which  weak- 
ened it.  A fourth  part  of  the  Donatist  Prelates  fol- 
lowed the  standard  of  Maximin,  and  a large  Body 
was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Rogatums. 

The  tenets  of  the  Donatists  were  conformable  to  Their  teaets- 
those  of  the  Catholic  Church,  according  to  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  adversaries,  and  the  testimony  of 
their  most  active  and  able  opponent,  Augustin,  after- 
wards the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Hippo.*  They  differed 
from  the  Church  only  concerning  a matter  of  fact, 
namely,  whether  Ciccilian  had  been  legally  conse- 
crated. But  the  denial  of  this  legality  led  them 
into  many  practical  errors.  They  asserted  that  the 
Apostolical  succession  throughout  Chri*lcndom  was 
Interrupted  ; that  all  the  Bishops  of  Europe  and  Asia 
were  infected  by  the  contagion  of  guilt  or  schism  ; 
and  that  the  privileges  of  the  Christian  Church  were 
confined  exclusively  to  themselves.  This  errroneous 
and  rigid  theory  was  supported  by  a correspondent 
conduct.  They  pronounced  the  sacred  rites  and  in- 
stitutions of  all  other  Christians  to  be  devoid  of  virtue 
and  efficacy.  They  not  only  rebaptized  their  proselytes, 
hut  obliged  those  who  had  been  already  ordained 
Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  to  be  ordained  a second  time. 

Bishops  and  infants  were  alike  submitted  to  the  disgrace 
of  a public  penance  before  admission  into  their  com- 
munion. If  they  obtained  possesion  of  a Church 
which  had  been  used  by  their  Catholic  adversaries,  they 
purified  the  unhallowed  Temple  with  jealous  care. 

They  burned  the  altar,  melted  the  consecrated  plate, 
and  cast  the  Holy  Eucharist  to  the  dogs,  with  aJI 
possible  ignominy. 

Among  the  other  public  and  private  labours  of  CoeJact  of 
Augustin,  his  opposition  to  the  Donatists  cannot  be  Atrgastii  to- 
passed  over  in  silence.  It  is  notorious  that  they  had 
a peculiar  malice  against  the  pastors  of  the  Catholic  14 
Church,  and  that  this  malice  vented  itself  in  open 
violence.  Augustin  himself  was  several  times  way- 
laid hy  these  miserable  men,  and  on  one  occasion 
escaped  an  ambush  which  they  had  placed  for  him, 
only  through  the  mistake  of  his  guide,  by  whom  he  was 
led  into  a different  road  from  that  which  he  had  intended 
to  travel.  An  excuse,  though  not  a justification,  may 
be  offered  for  the  measures  of  severity  against  these 


• Set  bis  Lntrrt  to  the  DmRuu,  wpecislly  Lett-  48,  50,  61. 
127. 
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IIi»t cry.  factious  Heretics,  uf  which  he  was  the  advocate  and  the 
' adviser.  On  account  of  their  enormities,  the  Imperial 
Court  issued  several  edicts  for  the  imposition  of  fines  on 
the  Donatists,  and  the  infliction  of  banishment  on  their 
Bisho|»s>.  These  edicts  Augu&tin  vindicated  in  his  writ- 
ings, and  strenuously  urged  the  justice  and  expediency 
of  repressing  the  Donatists  by  tlic  Civil  sword.  But 
candour  requires  the  Historian  to  state,  that  Dnnatism 
received  its  death-blow  rather  from  the  ehurilahle  per- 
suasion* and  powerful  argument*  of  Augustin,  than  from 
the  penal  laws  of  the  Imperial  Court.  The  Sect  gra- 
dually  dwindled  into  insignificance,  and  as  its  extension 
was  purtitd,  its  duration  was  not  permanent." 

THE  ARIAKS. 

Branch**. 

SKMi*\RIANS— ACACIANS — KUNOMIANS — RXOCON- 
T1 ANS— DILI  A N I — PS  ATI!  HU  AM  S. 


Arius. 


Account  of 
Anus. 


A.  D. 

313. 


Origin  of 
the  A run 
Heresy. 


Whether  we  consider  the  number,  learning,  and  in- 
fluence of  its  adherents,  or  the  speciousness  and  subtlety 
of  its  tenets,  the  Arian  Heresy  claims  a more  distin- 
guished rank  than  any  other  in  the  History  of  Hete- 
rodoxy. It  began  to  disturb  and  divide  the  Church  soon 
after  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  and  who,  even  in  the 
present  Age,  can  assign  the  period  of  its  suppression  ? 

Its  author  Anus  was  first  a Deacon,  and  afterwards  a 
Presbyter  in  the  Church  of  Alexandria,  and  Lihya  was 
the  Province  of  his  birth,  as  it  was  the  birth-place  of 
Sabellius  t He  wus  first  known  as  a partisan  of  Mcle- 
tius,  an  Egyptian  Bishop,  who  had  created  a schism  in 
the  Church  but  without  any  corruption  of  doctrine.  His 
adherence  to  the  Meletian  party  was  of  short  conti- 
nuance, for  he  was  reconciled  to  Peter,  the  Bishop  of 
Alexandria,  and  was  by  that  Prelate  ordained  a Deacon. 
But  his  pertinacity  ill  allowing  the  validity  of  Meletian 
Baptism  drew  on  him  the  censure  of  Peter,  and  he  was 
again  expelled  from  the  communion  of  the  Catholic 
Church. J 

Peter,  soon  niter  the  expulsion  of  Arius,  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom in  the  Dioclcsian  Persecution,  and  was  succeeded 
in  the  See  of  Alexandria  by  Achillas.  To  the  new 
Bishop,  Arius  offered  such  a satisfactory  explanation  of 
his  conduct,  that  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a 
Presbyter.  The  Episcopate  of  Achillas  was  of  short 
duration,  and  soon  after  the  conversion  of  Constantine, 
Alexander  was  promoted  to  the  important  station,  con- 
trary, it  is  alleged,  to  the  expectation  of  Arius,  who 
aspired  to  the  dignity.^ 

The  erudition,  the  eloquence,  and  the  morals  of  Arius 
have  commanded  the  reluctant  acknowledgment  of  his 
powerful  and  implacable  adversaries.  But  Historians  have 
differed  as  to  his  motives,  whether  his  Heresy  origi- 
nated in  a sincere  conviction  of  the  truth  of  his  opinions, 
or  in  personal  resentment  against  his  Bishop.  It  is 
equally  undecided,  whether  the  beginning  of  the  contro- 


versy should  be  attributed  to  Arius  or  to  Alexander  Yet  Hcrvues  uf 
ail  accounts  agree  that  the  temper  of  Alexander  was  th*  IVth 
cool  and  cautious ; and  therefore  it  may  lie  presumed,  lentury.^ 
that  unless  Arius  had  given  some  provocation  by  the  " ^ 
boldness  anti  activity  with  which  he  diaac minuted  his  A l **• 

peculiar  tenets,  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria  would  not  have 
formally  and  authoritatively  condemned  them,  wither  ^ °u 
would  he  have  dogmatically  promulgated  his  own  opi- 
nious  on  a subject  so  abstruse  as  that  of  the  Blessed  ( h / 
Trinity.*  rfAW 

I it  an  Assembly  of  the  Presbyters,  Alexander  main-  drr, 
tained,  among  other  things,  that  the  Sou  w as  not  only  Ak-xan- 
uf  the  same  eminence  and  dignity,  but  of  the  same 
essence  with  the  Father.!  This  assertion  was  censured  U opposed 
by  Arius  as  being  uu  approximation  to  Subelliauism.  by  Ariu». 
He  eagerly  esjx>used  the  opposite  extreme,  and  said, 

“ If  the  Father  begat  the  Son,  the  begotten  had  a begin- 
ning of  existence ; hence  it  is  evident,  that  there  was  a 
time  when  he  was  not.”$  Many  of  the  assembled  Clergy 
sided  with  the  iYeshyter  in  op|jnsitimi  to  the  Bishop ; 
and  no  sooner  were  the  opinions  of  Arius  divulged  than 
they  found  in  Egypt  and  the  neighbouring  Provinces  a 
multitude  of  converts. 

But  Alexander,  seated  in  the  chair  of  authority,  insti-  Arius  » 
luted  a solemn  and  public  investigation  of  the  contro-  condemned 
versy.  Having  already  exhibited  himself  as  a disputant,  “ * 
he  now  assumed  the  office  of  a jutlgv.  He  comcnetl  a 
Synod  at  Alexandria,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  Arus 
were  condeiimed,  and  the  Heretic  himself,  with  nine  of 
his  adherent.*,  were  expelled  from  the  communion  of  the 
C huicli. § 

The  sentence  of  the  Alexandrian  Synod  was  received  ProKw#  of 
by  Arius  with  an  undaunted  mind.  He  retired  into  Arianiam. 
Palestine,  and  from  this  retreat  wrote  letters  to  the 
moat  eminent  men  of  his  times,  in  defence  of  his  con- 
duct. So  great  was  his  success,  that  he  amid  reckon 
among  his  immediate  followers,  two  Bishops  of  Egy  pt, 
seven  Presbyters,  and  twelve  Deacons.  A majority  of 
Asiatic  Bishops  soon  declared  in  his  favour,  and  among 
these  Eusebius  of  X icomedia,  a man  distinguished  for 
his  iultueiioe.il  On  the  other  hand,  Alexander,  in  repeated 
Epistles  and  publia  appeals,  maintained  the  justice  of 
the  proceedings  against  his  refractory  and  contumacious 
Presbyter,  f 

The  Emperor  Constantine  at  first  regarded  this  con-  Conduct  of 
troversy  as  a matter  of  no  Political  or  Religious  import- 
aiKY,  uimI  contented  himself  with  an  attempt  to  suppress 
it,  by  recommending  to  both  parties  mutual  conces- 
sion. He  wrote  to  both  Alexander  and  Arius,  and 
after  censuring  each,  advised  a reconciliation.  He  also 
employed  the  mediation  of  Hosius,  Bishop  of  Corduba, 
w ho  ineffectually  laboured  to  promote  peace  between  the 
disputants.** 

When  the  Emperor  saw  that  his  admonitions  and  Council  of 
remonstrances  were  unavailing,  and  that  the  commo-  Na- 
tions too  frequently  the  consequence  of  Theological  A-  D* 
disputes  were  spreading  throughout  the  Empire,  he 
adopted  other  methods,  and  the  famous  Council  of  Nice 


• The  priori  pal  writers  on  the  Heresy  oftbl  Donalists  on;  Optatus, 
Bishop  of  Mileri,  whoso  enpiou*  History  was  written  against  Par* 
metmiH,  one  of  their  Hiahnps  ; Hen.  Valesnis,  Lhutrl.  dt  ScJtitm. 
OmdIii t.irum  ; amt  Long,  in  a curious  Trad,  Hut.  of  tht  Donatists, 
1677. 

f A lUfcnptinn  of  the  figure  and  manners  of  Arius  is  given  by 
Kpipltanms,  Wirm.  69. 

♦ Social.  Hut.  lib.  i.  e.  6. 

6 According  to  tlie  principal  Arian  Historian,  be  declined  the 
Episcopal  throne.  Phikatorgius,  lib.  i.  C.  3. 


• Soaotnen,  lib.  i.  e.  15.  Secret.  lih  i,  C.  5. 
f 'Otfifiiui  rat  I 'mvfH,  mm j «w»  mi>rw?  sirimi  !j;m.  Theodord, 
lib-  i.  c.  II. 

2 Socrat.  lib.  i.  c.  5. 

$ Saiotneti,  lib.  i.  e.  15. 

||  The  EfUttft  of  Arius  to  Ruscbius  of  Xwomedia,  representing 
his  own  opinions  ami  conduct,  is  preserved  by  Tlneodurel,  Lib.  l.  c.  5. 
f Boioan,  lib.  i.  c.  15. 

•*  Kuscb  fit.  Constant.  lib.  it.  C-  61—  72. 
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History,  me!  in  obedience  to  his  command.  The  Bishops  wsem- 
s— bled  from  all  purls  of  the  Christian  world  at  Nice,  in 
Bithynia,  and  their  number,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Athanasius,  who  was  present,  amounted  to  three 
hundred  and  eighteen.  They  were  transported  to  the 
place  of  meeting  in  public  conveyances,  at  the  Empe- 
ror's expense,  and  were  maintained  at  his  cost ; and  to 
add  dignity  to  the  proceedings,  Constantine  himself  was 
present.* 

High,  but  not  more  than  merited,  praise  has  heen 
bestowed  on  the  temper  of  Constantine  at  this  Council.t 
He  exhorted  the  venerable  Fathers  to  peace  and  una- 
nimity ; and  a number  of  mutual  accusations  having 
been  presented  to  him,  he  consigned  them  to  the  fire, 
protesting  that  he  had  not  read  one  of  them.  After 
this  magnanimous  uction,  he  gave  permission  fur  im- 
mediate deliberation.  The  doctrines  of  Arius  were 
minutely  canvassed,  and  the  disputable  propositions 
contained  in  his  writings  were  argued  with  great 
warmth.  Constantine  acted  ns  moderator,  a ml  endea- 
voured to  bring  the  parties  to  some  agreement,  but 
his  endeavours  were  vain.  After  several  keen  debates, 
the  Orthodox  party  expressed  its  collective  opinion  on 
the  controversy  in  the  following  manner.  The  dif- 
ferent passages  of  Scripture  which  attest  the  Divinity  of 
the  Son  of  God  having  been  selected,  a conclusion  was 
drawn,  that  these  passages  taken  together  amounted  to 
a proof  that  the  Son  was  of  the  same  substance  with 
The  Ho-  ihe  Father;  and  the  epithet  "0M00Y2I02,  derived  from 
tnooufluu.  Platonic  School,  was  adopted  into  the  Nicene  Con- 
fession. I 

Eusebius  of  Nicoinedia,  die  great  patron  of  the 
Arians,  wrote  a Letter  to  the  Council  in  which  he  cen- 
sured the  notion  that  the  Son  was  uncreated ; and  the 
Arians  drew'  up  a written  Confession  of  their  Faith. 
Both  these  documents  were  pronounced  by  the  Council 
to  be  Heretical.  Hosius  of  Corduba  was  appointed 
to  draw  up  a Creed,  which  in  sulistancc  is  the  same  as 
Nice*  that  which  at  this  day  is  called  the  Nicene  Creed.  It 

*■ Iw**  soon  received  the  sanction  of  the  Council,  and  of  Con- 

stantine himself,  who  declared  that  such  as  refused  to 
comply  with  its  decrees,  must  prepare  themselves  for 
immediate  exile. 

Arius  was  deposed,  excommunicated,  and  forbidden 
from  entering  Alexandria.  The  minority  who  were  at- 
tached to  Arianism,  at  first  refused  to  subscribe  the  Ni- 
cene  Confession,  but  being  persuaded  by  Con&tantia,  the 
Emperor’s  sistei,  and  a patroness  of  Arius,  they  at  length 
consented.  But  by  the  insertion  of  a single  letter.§  the 
Arians  reserved  to  themselves  their  own  sense,  sub- 
Th«!  Ho-  scribing  that  the  Soil  is  ‘OMOlOYEIOX,  not  of  thejame 
muiouxiun  but  of  a similar  essence  with  the  Father. ||  There  were 
of  the  An-  two,  however,  out  of  twenty-two  Ariun  Bishops  who 
**“■  would  not  join  in  this  act  of  duplicity.  These  were 

• No  port  of  the  History  of  tlw  Church  has  Keen  written  with 
such  lU'gU^vnce,  or  pawed  over  with  such  rapidity  as  the  Council 
of  Nice. — Moahvim.  The  History  of  this  Council  was  written  hy 
Marat  him  th«  Syrian,  but  his  Work  is  lost.  The  accounts  which 
the  Boston  writers  give  of  this  Council  have  been  collected  by 
Renmmkit,  /Hilary  of  the  Patriarch*  of  AbttUtdnOy  p.  fill. 

t Constantine  is  railed  the  Political,  Donut  of  Corduba  the  Ec- 
clesiastical, Prevalent  of  the  Niceite  Council.  Spanhcim,  //is/.  Sac.  it. 

* Athanasius  shows  that  this  epithet  is  the  discriminative  mark 
of  the  Orthodox  Faith,  in  contradistinction  to  Aruuiivui.  of  which 
the  grand  tenet  is,  that  the  Son  » 'ETEPOOTXIOX.  Efutt.  Je 
Nu-a.it.  Synod.  Dr  err  tit 

§ And  that  letter  an  Iota. 

||  This  duplicity  of  the  A nans  is  recorded  by  their  own  Historian, 

Phi  I viktor gnus.  Sec  Cave,  Life  of  Atkanantu. 


Secundus  of  Ptolcmais,  and  Theonas  of  Mnrmarica,  Heresies  of 
the  former  of  whom  bluntly  reproved  the  courtly  Fuse-  th*  IVth 
biua  of  Nicomedia  for  his  dishonest y.  The  Arian  ^*ntur?'  ^ 
Prelate  did  not  escape  by  his  compliance  ; for  three 
months  after  the  dissolution  of  tire  Council,  he  was  ba- 
nished by  the  Imperial  order,  for  secretly  attempting  to 
support  the  Arian  cause. 

The  See  of  Alexandria  was  vacated  by  the  death  of  Athanwhua 
Alexander,  within  a few  mouths  after  his  return  from  Bkhnp 
the  Nicene  Council,  and  the  integrity  a*  well  as  the  Alexandria, 
abilities  of  the  famous  Athanasius,  pointed  him  out  as 
the  proper  successor.  At  that  time  he  was  not  above 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  he  sat  forty-six  years  in 
the  Episcopal  chair  of  Alexandria.  His  whole  Episco- 
pate was  a combat  with  Arianism,  conducted  with  un- 
remitted real,  but  with  unequal  success. 

Three  years  had  scarcely  elapsed  since  the  Council  of  Con/antine 
Nice,  before  Constantine,  prevailed  upon  by  his  favour-  relent* * §  in 
ite  sister  Constantin,  discovered  some  sentiments  of  j**°Vru^ 
indulgence  towards  the  Sect  which  he  had  proscribed.  * 

It  was  suggested  to  him  that  Arius  and  his  friends  were 
unjustly  treated,  and  Constantia  on  her  death-bed  im- 
plored that  their  sentence  might  be  mitigated  or  re- 
versed. Constantine  complied  with  a request  thus 
solemnly  preferred ; he  recalled  Arius  from  exile, 
repealed  the  laws  which  had  been  enacted  against  his 
followers,  and  restored  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  to  the 
Episcopal  throne  from  which  he  had  been  ignomini- 
ously  degraded.* 

An  Epistle  from  Eusehius  to  Athanasius,  demanded  Athanoriua 
rather  than  solicited  the  read  mission  of  Arius  into  the  refuaw  to 
communion  of  the  Church,  and  restoration  to  his  former  ***?°r* 
rank.  But  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  firm  in  his  pur-  ,u>' 
pose,  and  deaf  to  the  most  powerful  entreaties,  perse- 
veringly  refused.  The  Ariaus,  determined  on  the  ruin 
of  their  opponents,  procured  the  deposition  and  banish- 
ment of*  the  three  principal  lenders  of  the  Catholics, 
Eustathius  of  Antioch,  Paul  of  Constantinople,  and 
above  all,  AthanosiuB.  A Synod  was  convened  at  Tyre,  Synod  of 
by  the  Emperor’s  command,  not  to  examine  the  specu-  Tyre, 
lative  principles,  but  the  moral  crimes  of*  the  Bishop  of  a.  d. 
Alexandria.  He  was  accused  of  rebellion,  cruelty,  un-  335. 
chastity,  and  even  murder.  Notwithstanding  the  most 
convincing  proofs  of  his  innocence,  his  enemies  pre- 
vailed ; he  sought  safety  in  flight,  and  by  a judicial 
sentence  he  was  degraded  from  his  Bishopric.  In  vain 
did  lie  appeal  to  Constantine,  and  solicit  a fair  trial ; 
his  inveterate  enemy,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  infused  Firvt  la- 
the most  unfounded  calumnies  into  the  mind  of  the  Em- 
peror,  and  Athanasius  was  banished  to  Tivves  in  Gaul.f  ^ >lul** 

Elated  with  success,  Arius  returned  to  Alexandria ; Henna  of 
but  the  fidelity  of  the  people  to  the  principles  and  per-  Arina, 
son  of  their  exiled  Bishop  was  shown  by  a refusal  to 
receive  the  Hcresiarch  into  his  pluce  among  the  Presby 
ters.  Constantine  commanded  him  to  repair  to  Con- 
stantinople, hut  its  Bishop,  Alexander,  hesitated  to  re- 
ceive him  as  a sound  memlier  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Cons  tan  line  again,  previously  to  his  admission,  required 
him  to  prove  his  Orthodoxy  by  subscription  to  the 
Nicene  Decrees,  confirmed  by  an  oath,£  and  Arius 
readily  agreed  to  the  requisition.  In  the  mean  time, 
Alexander,  prostrate  before  the  altar,  and  attended  only 
by  Macarius,  a Presbyter  belonging  to  Athanasius, 


• Sotomcn,  lib.  ii.  c.  16.  27. 
\ Cave,  Ltfe  of  Athamtiut. 
J Socrat.  Ub.  L c.  8. 
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offered  the  most  fervent  ^applications  for  guidance  from 
Heaven  in  this  difficult  conjuncture.  The  Imperial 
mandate  was  delivered,  commanding  him  to  receive 
Arius  into  the  Church  on  the  next  day  ; and  the  pious 
Bishop  implored  God,  that  if  Arius  was  right,  he  him- 
self might  not  live  to  see  the  day  of  contest,  but  that  if 
his  own  Faith  were  true,  Arius  might  suffer  the  just 
punishment  of  his  profanenes*.  The  next  day  ap- 
peared to  be  a day  of  triumph  for  A nanism.  Its  chief 
partisans  paraded  tin*  streets,  with  their  leader  in  the 
midst,  but  when  the  procession  approached  the  Forum 
of  Constantine,  a sudden  terror,  with  a disorder  of  the 
intestines,  seized  Arius ; he  retired  from  the  crowd,  and 
expired  in  a manner  which  H has  been  disingenuously 
insinuated  must  be  attributed  either  to  poison  or  to  a 
miracle.* 

What  effect  this  awful  event  produced  on  the  mind  of 
Constantine  does  not  appear,  for  he  died  shortly  after. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  three  sons.  Constantine,  Cod- 
stantius.  and  Constans  ; the  first  of  whom  ruled  in  Spain 
and  Gaul,  the  second  in  the  Fast,  and  the  third  in 
Africa.  Of  the  elder  son  little  is  known,  but  that  little 
is  laudable.  He  sent  back  Athanasius  front  his  place  of 
exile  with  every  mark  of  respect,  and  declared  that  by  so 
doing  he  only  fulfilled  the  intentions  of  his  lather,  Thus 
after  a banishment  of  two  yean*  and  four  months, t the 
distinguished  Bishop  returned  from  Treves  to  Alexandria, 
where  he  was  received  with  general  acclamations. 

The  death  of  the  younger  Constantine  exposed  Atha- 
nasius to  a second  persecution  ; for  Constantius,  the  So- 
vereign of  the  Eastern  port  of  the  Empire,  provoked  at 
the  election  of  Paul  to  the  See  of  Constantinople,  took 
the  Arian  party  under  his  protection. I Ninety  Bishops 
of  that  Sect,  instigated  by  the  Ni comedian,  Eusebius, 
and  supported  by  the  Emperor,  assembled  at  Antioch, 
under  the  specious  pretence  of  dedicating  the  Cathedral- 
They  composed  a Creed  verging  towards  Ariani»nj,§ 
and  erected  twenty-five  Canons  favourable  to  Orthodoxy. 
One  of  these  Canons  decided,  with  an  appearance  of 
equity,  that  any  Bishop  deprived  hy  a Synod,  should 
not  resume  his  Episcopal  functions  til)  he  had  been 
absolved  by  the  sentence  of  an  equal  Synod.  The  rule 
was  immediately  applied  to  the  person  against  whom  it 
was  made  ; the  degradation  of  Athanasius  by  a former 
Council  of*  Tyre  was  confirmed  ; a stronger  named  Gre- 
gory was  placed  on  the  Episcopal  throne  of  Alexandria; 
and  Philagrius,  the  Egyptian  Prrofcct,  was  instructed  to 
support  the  usurper  with  the  Civil  and  military  powers 
of  the  Province. 

Oppressed  by  this  conspiracy  of  the  Asiatic  Prelate*, 
Athanasius,  though  he  wanted  neither  courage  nor  ca- 
pacity to  moke  a formidable  resistance,  withdrew  from 
the  place  of  contention  to  Rome.  There  he  passed  a 
considerable  lime, | and  assiduously  devoted  himself  to 

* Athanasius  has  recorded  the  death  of  Arius,  but  without  at- 
tempting to  stigmatise  hit  memory.  Hii  account  is  confirmed  bjr 
Socrates  and  Soeomen  Might  not  the  secondary  cause  of  the 
dmth  of  Anus  he  ascribed  to  mental  agitation  ? Hie  Bpot  in  which 
Arius  met  his  death  was  memorable  to  posterity,  and  shown  in  the 
times  of  Socrates,  lib.  LtH 

t *Er«  Jv«  mat  Tlwodoret.  lib.  xi.  C.  1.  Valerius 

maintains  that  the  baniahmnit  of  Athanasius  to  Treves  lasted  not 
quite  two  years. 

I Socmt.  lib.  c e.  2.  Sotomen,  lib  iii.  c.  18. 

$ There  wen?  not  Ires  than  tour  formula*  promulged  by  this 
Council  Sozomcn,  lih  iii.  c.  5. 

P There  an*  tmxipcrabki  chronological  difficulties  respecting  the 
residence  of  Athanasius  at  Rome.  They  art-  stated  by  Va'erius, 
Obrr*.  Oprr.  tuns,  ii.  Hut.  EcrJrt  lib  i C 1 — 5. 


the  study  of  the  Latin  Language.  He  was  thus  quali-  Herewwof 
fied  to  negotiate  with  the  Western  Clergy,  and  Julius,  IVth 
the  Roman  Pontiff,  was  induced  to  protect  and  espouse  c*Dtunr- ^ 
his  cause.  Fifty  Italian  Bishops  declared  the  innocence 
and  the  Orthodoxy  of  the  persecuted  Athanasius.  During 
this  his  second  exile,  he  was  frequently  admitted  into  the 
Imperial  presence,  and  he  exhorted  Constans  to  emulate 
the  glory  of  his  Father  by  repudiating  the  errors  of  his 
Brother. 

By  die  joint  order  of  the  two  Brothers,  a Council  met  Council  of 
at  Sardica,  in  Illyria,  a City  seated  on  the  borders  of  their  Banlicn. 
respective  dominions.  Its  object  was  to  promote  union,  A-  D- 
but  in  effect  it  placed  the  two  parties  at  a greater  dis-  347. 
tance  from  each  other  than  before.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  was  treated  as  a matter  of  speculation,  and 
each  party  therefore  retired  unconvinced  and  unrecon- 
ciled. Hoaius  of  Corduba,  the  venerable  President  of 
the  Council  of  Nice,  presided  here  also,  and  the  cause 
of  Athanasius  and  of  Orthodoxy  was  once  more  trium- 
phant. Constans  declared  his  resolution  of  supporting 
Orthodoxy  by  the  arms  and  treasure  of*  Europe,  and  sig- 
nified in  a concise  and  peremptory  Epistle  to  his  Brother 
Constantine,  his  demand  that  Athanasius  should  be  re- 
instated in  the  See  of  Alexandria. 

The  timely  compliance  of  Constauline  averted  an  ap- 
peal to  arms,  and  the  Emperor  of  the  East  condescended 
to  sue  for  a reconciliation  with  the  exiled  Primate. 
Athanasius  waited  till  he  had  received  three  successive 
Epistles,  full  of  gracious  assurance* ; and  he  then  quitted 
Rome,  and  travelled  to  Antioch,  in  which  City  Constan- 
tiua  was  at  that  time  resident.  The  Emperor  observed, 
that  as  Athanasius  was  to  be  put  in  possession  of  all 
the  Egyptian  Churches,  he  ought  to  leave  one  at  Alex- 
andria for  the  Arians.  The  Primate  confessed  the  pro- 
posal to  be  just,  on  condition  that  the  same  indulgence 
should  be  granted  to  his  own  party  at  Antioch  and  the 
other  Cities  of  the  Empire.  The  Arians,  however,  sen- 
sible of  their  superior  popularity,  forbore  to  press  the 
proposition  * 

A triumphal  procession  graced  the  return  of  Athanasius  Return  <>r 
to  his  own  City,  in  which  absence  and  persecution  had  en-  Athanasius 
deared  him  to  its  inhabitants,  and  a number  of  his  enemies  ^L^***0* 
retracted,  and  gave  an  honourable  testimony  to  his 
Christian  virtue*.  His  authority  was  more  firmly  esta- 
blished than  ever,  and  his  fame  was  diffused  throughout 
the  whole  Christian  world. 

Though  the  tragical  death  of  Constans  deprived  Death  of 
Athanasius  of  a powerful  friend,  yet  a Civil  war  between  Coastaiix 
his  assassin  and  his  only  surviving  Brother  secured  an  *•  ®- 
interval  of  repose  to  the  Church.  Both  the  contending  350. 
aspirants  to  the  vacant  Throne  courted  the  friendship  of 
the  Alexandrian  Primate,  but  unhappily  Athanasius 
embraced  the  cause  of  Magnentius,  the  murderer  of 
Constans.  Constantius,  however,  was  the  victor,  and 
on  the  first  winter  after  his  victory  he  resolved  to  con- 
summate the  ruin  of  a man.  whom  he  hated  or  feared 
more  than  the  vanquished  Tyrant  of  Gnul.t 

The  customary  mode  of  convening  u Synod  waa  Councils  of 
adopted  by  the  Emperor,  and  two  successive  Councils  Ailw  and 
met  at  Arles  and  Milan.  They  were  held  in  the  pre-  Milan, 
sence  of  the  Emperor,  who  proposed  to  the  Assembly  at  * ** 
Milan  an  Arian  Creed,  which  he  recommended  by  the 


dria. 

A,  D. 

319, 


A.  D. 

353 


* Socrot  lib.  u.  c.  18  Sutomen,  lib,  iii.  c.  19.  Theodore*,  lib.  ii. 
c.  1 1, 12  l'lulustor^ius,  lib.  ill.  e.  12. 

t TliKiJ.  n-t,  Ub.  ii.  c.  16.  The  Emperor  declared  that  he  was 
mure  desirous  to  subdue  Athanasius,  tluui  he  had  Imu  to  vanquish 
.Magncutius  ur  Sylvanus. 
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Hjstory.  argument,  that  God  had  declared  in  its  favour,  by  the 
w-v-w  late  victory  conferred  on  himself-  Several  Bishops*  had 
a.  o.  the  courage  to  answer  that  the  Nicene  Faith  had  always 
855.  been  the  Faith  of  the  Church,  and  the  People  re- 
jected tlie  Creed  which  Constunlius  prescribed.  But  the 
condemnation  of  Athanasius  was  pressed  with  greater 
success  ; remonstrance  was  silenced  by  the  alternative  of 
obedience  or  exile  ; and  the  majority  of  the  Bishops 
waa  compelled  or  seduced  to  subscribe  an  instrument  de- 
posing him  from  his  Bishopric. 

s«eond  ba-  Again  was  Athanasius  an  outcast  from  Alexandria, 
m*n ment  of  anf|  ^js  expulsion  was  executed  with  a violence  cor- 
respondent  with  its  injustice.  His  place  wna  usurped 
by  the  infamous  George  of  Cappadocia;  and  the  excel- 
lent Bishop,  alter  exhibiting  traits  of  heroism  scarcely 
ever  surpassed,  found  a retreat  in  the  deserts  of  Thebais.t 
To  enlarge  on  his  dangerous  and  romantic  adventures 
would  far  exceed  the  limits  prescribed  to  us ; but  it  is 
fit  to  mention,  that  even  in  his  inaccessible  retirement  he 
carried  on  his  opposition  against  the  Arians.  Adversity 
could  neither  change  the  Principles  nor  bend  the  spirit 
of  Athanasius.! 

Compliance  The  persecution  of  fonstantius  was  not  confined  to 
ofLiUmus  ft  *jnp|e  Prelate  or  a single  Province ; and  some  of  its 
victims  were  destitute  of  the  firmness  of  Athanasius. 
The  resolution  of  Liberius  and  Ilosius  was  subdued 
by  the  hardships  of  exile  and  imprisonment.  The 
former  purchased  his  release  by  some  criminal  com- 
pliances, for  which  he  afterwards  expressed  a sincere 
contrition.  The  fall  of  the  venerable  Hosius  is  a re- 
markable instance  of  human  infirmity,  which  awakens 
companion  rather  than  censure.  He  had  suffered  con- 
finement for  a year,  joined  with  the  infliction  of  corpo- 
ral torture ; he  had  reached  the  extraordinary  age  of 
lOl)  years,  when  both  persuasion  and  violence  were 
employed  in  extorting  his  reluctant  signature  to  an 
Arian  Confession  of  Faith:  but  neither  menace  nor 
entreaty  could  induce  him  to  subscribe  the  condemna- 
tion of  Athanasius  § 

The  fall  of  Liberius  and  Hosius  reflected  greater 
lustre  on  those  Bishops  whose  fidelity  remained  un- 
shaken, and  the  persecution  of  so  many  virtuous  men 
excited  the  discontent  of  all  Christians,  except  those 
Drsth  of  "ho  were  blindly  devoted  to  the  Arian  faction.  On 
t-'oastantiua  the  denth  of  Constant!  us,  therefore,  the  strength  and 
a.  n.  influence  of  the  Arian  party  were  considerably  di- 
361.  ininished.  George  of  Alexandria,  having  been  mur- 
Athaaarius  dered  by  the  Pagans  of  that  City,  Athanasius,  in  the 
S B**ho  f°llOWf'n£>'ear’  ventured  to  return  openly  to  his  Bishop- 
ne.  The  Arians  were  then  obliged  to  hold  their  meet- 
a.  d.  tog9  in  private  houses,  and  the  general  voice  of  the 
302.  People  was  in  favour  of  the  Athanasian  and  Nicene 
doctrine. 

* Lucifer,  Bishop  of  Cagliari  io  Sardinia,  and  Eusebiui,  Bishop 
of  Veralli  in  Italy.  Diou)  wus,  Bishop  of  Milan,  refuted  to 
ctibsmbe  an  Afiti-ntfene  CoflMMMM.  Hotiu*  of  Cofduba  waa  de- 
tained a year  at  Sirtniutn  by  tlie  Emperor'*  command.  Hilary  of 
Poitiers  mentions  with  indignation  the  bribes  offered  to  seduce  the 
Members  of  the  Council.  He  said  of  Coiutantiua,  Ar  n dorm 
car dil,  W rrntrrm  pa/pat.  Hilar,  contra  Constant . c.  S.  Liberius, 
Bishop  of  Kntne,  defended  the  Nicene  doctrine  at  this  Council. 

f Hine  jam  tato  ar6e  profugut  At/umasiwt  arc  u/tus  rt  tut  mi  ad 
ialrndttm  superrrat  torus  TW&mn,  l,rw/ecti,  Comitri,  sxmifMV 
fuofur  ad  prrrrstigandum  rum  moemtur  Edirtii  ImprriuMut  ; 
prrmta  drkstoribu*  proponmntur  ti  fun  rum  vivum,  it  id  umx  caput 
oerti  Athanani  Jrtu/tuH.  Kufin.  lib.  L C.  16, 

1 Cave,  lift  of  Athanasius. 

\ The  life  of  1 tonus  la  contained  in  the  XV o'ks  of  Tiilemont, 
tom.  ru. 


Not  long,  however,  was  the  Primate  allowed  to  enjoy  Heresies  of 
security.  He  had  already  suffered  from  the  Christian  the  lVth 
Heresy  of  Constantius,  he  waa  now  to  suffer  from  the  Century. 
Pagan  infidelity  of  Julian.*  He  was  obliged,  there- 
fore,  to  leave  Alexandria  a third  time ; but  he  had  no  a w* 
sooner  heard  of  the  death  of  Julian,  than  he  suddenly 
reappeared,  equally  to  the  surprise  and  joy  of  his  Return*  on 
flock.  A Letter  from  Jovian  confirmed  him  in  his  the death  of 
office, + and  the  new  Emperor  having  declared  in  favour  Julian, 
of  the  Nicene  doctrine,  all  the  Western,  with  a consider-  A-  u- 
able  part  of  the  Eastern  Provinces  abjured  the  Arian  ^63. 
system. 

The  scene  once  more  changed  during  the  life  of  Atha-  Valentiaiaa 
iiasius,  when  Yalentinian  and  his  brother  Valens  were 
raised  to  the  Empire.  Valentinian  adhered  to  the  de- 
crees of  the  Nicene  Council,  and  hence  the  whole  Arian 
Sect,  with  the  exception  of  a few  Churches,  was  extir- 
pated in  the  West.  V alcns,  on  the  other  hand,  favoured 
the  Arians,  and  the  N icemans  were  exposed  to  many 
severe  trials  in  the  Eastern  Provinces.  At  the  solicita- 
tion of  Eudoxius,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  this  Em- 
peror issued  a mandate,  commanding  that  all  the  Bishopa 
who  had  been  deposed  in  the  reign  of  Constantins 
should  be  expelled  from  their  Churches.  By  virtue  of  Athanaaiu* 
this  order,  Tatian,  tlie  Governor  of  Alexandria,  vainly 
attempted  to  drive  Athanasius  from  that  city;  but  the  a 
Primate  voluntarily  withdrew  himself  a fourth  lime,  and  fourth  time, 
found  a place  of  concealment  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  a.  d. 
father.!  His  last  banishment  was  short,  for  Valens,  367. 
dreading  popular  discontent,  commanded  him  to  be 
recalled,  and  no  persuasion  of  the  Arian  party  could 
induce  the  Emperor  to  offer  any  further  molestation.  Hi* death. 
Athanasius  died  at  Alexandria  in  honour  and  peace, § A D 
and  with  his  death  the  early  History  of  Arianism  will  373, 
properly  terminate. 

The  hostility  of  the  Arians  to  the  Catholic  doctrine  Arian  Sects, 
would  have  been  more  dangerous  to  the  Church  if  the 
Members  of  their  Sect  had  not  farmed  divisions  among 
themselves.  Not  less  than  eighteen  modifications  of 
the  Arian  Creed  are  in  existence;  but  the  divisions  of 
Arianism  itself  are  reducible  to  three  classes:  1.  the 
genuine  or  primitive  Arians ; 2.  the  Seini-urians ; 3. 
the  Acacians.  who  are  known  under  oilier  appella- 
tions. 

I.  The  tenets  of  pure  Arianism,  according  to  the  Ariautenete 
representations  of  Athanasius,  Hilary,  Basil,  and  Epi- 
phanius,  together  with  the  Historians  Socrates,  Sozomen, 
and  Theodoret,  are  these  : Christ  is  God,  but  inferior  to 
the  Father,  in  regard  to  His  divinity,  substance,  proper- 
ties, and  dignity.  Christ  is  a creature,  whose  existence 
had  a beginning,  but  He  was  created  out  of  nothing, 
before  the  foundation  of  the  World.  Clirist,  of  conse- 
quence, is  God,  by  the  will  of  the  Father,  not  by  nature, 
but  by  adoption,  yet  mode  after  the  express  likeness  of 
the  Creator : Christ  is,  therefore,  of  a different  essence 
from  the  Father;  He  is  not  coeternal  with  the  Father, 
because  He  is  begotten  ; He  is  not  coequal  nor  consub- 
stantial  with  the  Father.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  not  God, 

* M I order  Athauusiua  to  leave  the  city  on  the  receipt  of  my 
Letter.*'  JuL  Epiti.26.  uTh*t*ueh  an  intriguer  »houlu  preside 
over  the  people  b dangerous,  00c  who  deserve*  not  tlie  name  of  a 
man/'  Jul.  Epitl  51. 

f Optra,  At  turns*,  v.  L Bletene,  /s/e  of  Jartam, 

* Theodoret.  lib.  hr.  C.  12,  Cave,  Life  of  Athanasius. 

$ Gregory  of  Naxuuuen  has  praised  Athanaaiu*  in  a tingle  sen 
fence  more  forcibly  than  lie  could  haw  done  in  a long  and  laboured 
panegyric,  ' Atuuirmi  ir«m  uftrut  iunautpoo  Op.  tom  i. 
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History.  hut  a creature  of  the  Son,  inferior  to  the  Son  aa  well  as 
the  Father,  but  cooperating  with  both  in  the  work  of 
i'reation. 

fvttii-ariua  2.  The  Semi-arians.  it  is  said,  maintained  tile  Son  to 
tenet*.  ^ opotJatos,  {.  e.  similar  to  the  Father  in  essence,  not 
by  nature  but  by  a peculiar  privilege. 

Acacian  3.  There  were  some  who  took  a middle  course,  and 
tenet*.  contented  themselves  with  asserting  simply,  that  the 
Son  is  like  to  the  Father,  without  any  sjwcification  of 
properties  or  substance.  The  head  of  this  Sect  was 
Acad  us,  the  successor  of  Eusebius  in  the  See  of  Ctraarea, 
but  Acad  us  is  said  to  have  retracted  this  opinion,  and  to 
have  subscribed  the  Catholic  doctrine  at  the  Synod  of 
Antioch. 

Kiiniraujui.  The  Eunomians  and  Exorontians  may  he  cornpre- 
Kxncwitinns  hended  under  the  first  class.  Eunomius  was  a disciple  of 
Aeiiu*.  a Deacon  of  the  Church  of  Antioch,  expelled  on 
account  of  his  Heresy,  and  whose  followers  were  called 
Actians.  Exucotitian  is  a aynonyme  of  Arian,  be- 
cause the  Arians  maintained  that  Christ  was  created 
if  *V  oeru-e,  i.  r,  before  the  beginning  of  things.  Euse- 
Euwbiut.  bius  also.  Bishop  of  Nicomedia,  has  ghren  his  name 
to  a branch  of  the  Arian  Sect.  The  Semi-arians  were 
Duilaut.  also  called  Duliani,  because  they  affirmed  that  the  Son 
was  r*‘Vov,  the  seixant  of  the  Father  ; and  Theodoret*  has 
PuHiyrkws  noticed  them  under  the  denomination  of  Psathyrinn*. 

It  is  needless  to  enumerate  more  of  these  obscure  modi- 
fications of  the  Arian  and  Semi-arian  Heresy. 

Kiuae  The  fundamental  article  of  the  opposite  Nicene  doc- 

doctriue.  trine  is  the  consubstantialily  of  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

The  Son  not  only  proceeds  from  the  Father,  He  is  not 
only  in  the  similitude  of  the  Father,  but  also  of  the 
same  essence.  He  is  not  a creature,  for  lie  existed 
liefore  the  foundation  of  the  World.  The  Holy  Ghost 
is  not  of  the  Son  only,  but  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son  together.  Athanasius  has  both  asserted  the  Nicene 
doctrine,  and  ably  defended  it  against  objections.  He 
has  also  carefully  discriminated  it,  not  only  from  Ariati- 
ism,  but  from  Tritheism  and  Sabclliani-sm. 

THE  APOLL1NAKIANS. 

A crount  of  It  is  erroneous  to  consider  this  Sect  as  a ramification 
Ajioliiimm  of  A rianism,  although  the  Arian  Heresy  gave  rise  to  it. 

Its  author  was  Apollinaris  the  Younger,  Bishop  of 
Jjaodicca,  a man  of  distinguished  merit,  and  w hose  early 
life  had  been  signalized  by  his  services  to  die  Christian 
Religion. f He  hud  combated  the  infidelity  of  Por- 
phyry, and  attacked  the  Heresy  of  Anus ; but  by  in- 
dulging too  freely  in  Philosophical  distinctions  and  sub- 
tleties, he  was  led  to  deny,  in  some  measure,  the  humanity 
Hi*  tenet*,  of  Christ.  He  maintained  that  the  body  with  which 
Christ  was  endowed,  or  w hich  Christ  assumed,  had  a 
sensitive,  but  not  a rational  soul,  and  that  the  Divine 
Nature  performed  the  functions  of  Reason,  supplying 
the  place  of  the  Intellectual  Principle.  From  this  hy- 
pothesis it  followed  that  the  Divine  Nature  in  Christ  was 
blended  with  the  Human,  and  suffered  with  it  the  pains 
of  crucifixion  and  death.  Other  errors  have  been  charged 
on  Apollinaris,  but  from  the  accusation  of  Sabellianism 
he  has  been  vindicated.  His  doctrines  were  received  in 
many  of  the  Eastern  Provinces,  but  ns  they  were  capa- 
ble of  different  explanations,  his  followers  were  sub- 
divided into  various  ramifications.  The  Apollinarian 
Heresy,  at  least  in  name,  dwt  not  maintain  its  ground 

* Tlwodoret,  Harr*.  Pat  lib  iv.  c-  4. 
t Spent  lib.  xi.  c.  46.  Kaplun.  Hart*.  76. 


long,  but  sank  under  the  united  force  of  authority  Hrreaw  of 
and  argument.  Marcellus,  Bishop  «>F  Ancyra,  may  be  the  IVth 
ranked  in  the  same  class  with  Apollinaris,  or,  at  least, 
tftc  difference  between  them  is  too  trivial  to  be  ascer- 
tamed. 

PHOTINIANS 

Photinus  was  Bishop  of  Sinnium,  a man  of  learning,  Account  uf 
and  possessed  of  considerable  influence.*  His  opinions  I'hatiau*. 
concerning  the  Deity  were  equally  repugnant  to  the 
Catholic  and  Arian  system*.  He  asserted  that  Christ  was  Hi*  tenet* 
a mere  mail. that  lie  derived  his  tiegiiining at  His  birth; 
that  then  a’  certain  emanation,  or  Divine  ray,  descended 
upon  Him,  styled  the  W ord;  that  on  account  of  the 
union  of  the  Divine  Wool  with  His  human  Nature, 

Jesus  was  called  the  Son  of  God,  or  God  himself;  and 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  a distinct  person,  but  a 
celestial  virtue  proceeding  from  the  Divinity.  The 
opinion*  of  Photinus  were  condemned  by  the  Councils 
of  Antioch  and  Milau,  and  ill  consequence  he  was  de- 
graded from  his  Episcopal  dignity,  and  died  in  exile. 

THE  MACEDONIANS. 

Macedonia*  was  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  and  a Account  i f 
celebrated  Semi-artau  teacher,  but  through  the  influence  Hicedouiu* 
of  the  Eunomians,  he  was  sent  into  exile,  in  which  he 
formed  the  Sect  of  the  Macedonians,  or  Pneumatoma- 
chians.  He  considered  the  Holy  Ghost  as  a Divine  Hi*  tenet*, 
energy  diffused  throughout  the  t niverse,  and  not  as  a 
person  distinct  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.t  The 
opinions  of  Macedonius  were  condemned  in  a General 
Council  at  Constantinople,  which  completed  that  which 
the  Council  of  Nice  had  left  imperfect,  and  fixed  in  a full 
and  determinate  manner  the  doctrine  of  Three  Persons 
in  one  God. 

THE  PRISCI LL1  AN ISTS. 

This  Sect,  which  seems  to  have  combined  in  one  all  Origin 
the  most  pernicious  Heresies  of  former  time*,  first  ap- 
I wared  in  the  reign  of  (iratian,  and  the  Country  in  which 
it  chiefly  flourished  was  Spain.  It  had  been  transported 
thither  by  a person  named  Marc  of  Memphis  in  Egypt, 
but  his  convert*  were  not  numerous.  In  process  of  time 
they  increased,  and  comprehended  muny  persons  of  dis- 
tinguished learning.  Of  these,  Priscillian,  a laic,  a man 
endowed  with  great  eloquence  and  erudition,  was  at  the 
head,  and  ultimately  gave  his  name  to  the  whole  Sect.} 

He  was  afterwards  Bishop  of  Abila,  but  was  accused  by 
several  Bishops  of  Spain  of  the  moat  dangerous  opi- 
nion*. Idacio*  and  Ithncius,  die  one  an  aged  Presbyter, 
the  other  Bishop  of  Sessuha,  in  consequence  of  a sen- 
tence pronounced  against  Priscillian  and  some  of  hi*  a.  d. 
followers,  at  a Synod  convened  at  Saragossa,  obtained  3 SO. 
from  ihe  Emperor  Grntinn  a rescript  of  banishment 
against  the  Priscillianists  and  their  l hief.  They  wrere 
restored  to  their  Country,  however,  some  time  after  by 
an  edict  of  the  same  Prince,  though  their  tenets  were 
too  corrupt  to  procure  them  favour  and  popularity. 

On  the  death  of  Gratian,  Maximus,  who  hud  pro- 
cured the  assassination  of  that  Emperor,  and  hail 
usurped  the  Government  of  Gaul,  was  courted  both  by 


• Six-rot.  lib.  xie.  18.  Kpiphan.fArrr*  71.  Soruimn,  lib.  if.  c.  6. 
f Hypphon.  Horn.  74.  AugMxlio,  dr  Hare*,  c.  52. 

} Sulp.  Stvtr.  lit*/,  lib.  iL  e.  40. 
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Hiitory.  the  Priscillianists  and  their  enemies.  The  usurper  en- 
tered  the  City  of  Treves,  where  Ilhacius  earnestly  soli- 
cited him  to  suppress  Uie  odious  Heresy  while  (he  llere- 
siarch  himself  boldly  appealed  to  his  judgment  and  his 
feelings.  Maximus  willingly  accepted  the  ofhee  of  de- 
ciding the  controversy. 

The  conduct  of  Ithncius  was  not  approved  by  many 
of  those  who  condemned  the  erroneous  tenets  of  Pris- 
eillian.  Martin,  Bishop  of  Tours,  strongly  reprehended 
Ithadus  tor  bringing  the  Priscillian  Heretics  as  crimi- 
nals before  a Civil  Tribunal,  and  earnestly  implored 
Maximus  not  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  these 
unhappy  men.  Martin  persevered  with  such  pious  zeal 
in  opposing  the  tenets  ot  Priscillian,  that  his  supplica- 
tions lor  mercy  towards  the  Heretics,  had  the  effect 
which  they  deserved.  The  usurper  promised  that  he 
would  not  take  their  lives. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  a resolution  founded  on 
wisdom  and  humanity  was  not  maintained.  Two 
Bishops,  Magnus  and  Rufus,  prevailed  on  Maximus  to 
summon  Priscillian  and  some  of  his  followers  before  a 
Court  in  which  Euudius,  the  Prefect  of  Treves,  pre- 
sided. They  were  found  guilty,  but  were  remanded  by 
Euodius  to  prison,  and  their  final  sentence  was  referred 
PancilloB  to  Maximus.  In  the  issue,  Priscillian,  with  four  other 
wwldaoW  icluicrs  of  his  Sect,  were  put  to  death,  and  some  others, 
and  extreme  punishment,  were  banished.* 

of  ht*  fol-  The  agents  who  procured  the  infliction  of  so  sangui 
lowers.  nary  a punishment  were  regarded  with  the  utmost  ab- 
a.  d,  horrence,  and  the  Heresy  of  Priscillian  was  rather  pro- 
384.  moted  than  extinguished  by  it.  Priscillian  himself  was 
honoured  os  a martyr,  and  Martin  of  Tours,  though 
strongly  opposed  to  his  doctrines,  testified  equal  ab-« 
horrence  of  the  party  of  Ithaciua  who  had  procured  his 
condemnation. 

Ttwir  tracts  A fair  statement  of  the  Priscillian  doctrines  has  not 

been  given  by  Sulpitius  Severus,  who  has  minutely  re- 
lated the  History  of  this  Heresy.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  difference  between  the  PriscillianisU  mul  the 
Muuicheans  was  inconsiderable.  The  former  denied  the 
reality  of  Christ’s  birth  and  incarnation,  maintained  that 


* Snip.  Sever.  Hitt.  Dud.  3.  de  l’d A Akrtmi,  c.  15. 


the  visible  Universe  was  the  production  of  some  Evil  Heresies  of 
Principle,  ami  considered  human  bodies  as  prisons  the  IVth 
formed  by  the  author  of  Evil  to  enslave  celestial  minds.  c*°tu*7^ 
Their  rule  oflife  was  severe,  and  the  accusations  against 
them  of  lasciviousness  and  intemperance  are  destitute  of 
evidence  and  authority.  The  charge  of  dissimulation 
has  however  some  foundation,  though  exaggerated  into 
an  open  vindication  of  a correspondent  practice  of  per- 
jury and  falsehood.* 

OF  THE  INFERIOR  SECTS  OF  THE  IVth 
CENTURY. 


ARDdBAN  8— MK88  ALI A NS,  OR  BUCH1TES— ANTIDXCO» 

MARIAN  ITKS— COLL  YRI  1)1  ANS. 

A few  minor  Sects  deserve  to  be  enumerated,  but  a 
detail  of  their  History  or  their  doctrines  is  unnecessary. 

The  Aroians,  so  named  from  their  founder  Ardtcus,  Ardwans. 
were  remarkable  for  celebrating  Easter  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  Jews  in  contradiction  to  the  Council  of 
Nice.t  and  they  are  said  to  have  attributed  a human 
form  to  the  Deity.  The  Mebbalians,  or  Euchitbb,  were  jfe*»hiuis 
a sort  of  Mystics,  and  derived  their  second  name  from  or  Euchite* 
their  continual  habit  of  prayer,}  by  which  they  imagined 
the  Evil  Demon,  who  dwelt  in  the  Human  Mind,  was 
expelled,  so  that  the  pure  Mind,  returning  to  God,  might 
lie  united  to  hi»  Divine  Essence.  The  Antidico-  Ani«l»cu- 
Marianites  and  the  Collyridianb  maintained  opposite  Marumite* 
doctrines  concerning  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  former 
asserted  that  the  Virgin  did  not  preserve  her  immaculate 
state  after  the  birth  of  Christ ; the  latter  worshiped 
her  us  a Goddess  by  lihationa  and  sacrifices.  They  de- 
rived their  name  from  the  oblations  of  cakes  (coUyridtc') 
which  they  made  to  the  object  of  their  adoration, § and 
they  enrolled  numerous  women  among  their  adherents. 

* Modem  authors  who  have  written  concerning  the  PriaciUwnmt* 
ore  Ikausubrc,  in  hi*  Huiorf  of  the  Mantcheant ; Simon  de  Yrit*, 

Dutrrt.  Je  f'nti  ittianitlu ; Girvesli  Huter.  Pntnlianiti.  Chromo- 
/spice. 

f Kpiphan.  Htrret.  70. 

I g»d.  80. 

\ IbU  78,79. 
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CIIAPTKR  LV. 

OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH,  FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  THEODOSIUS 
TO  THE  REIGN  OF  PHOCAS. 

FROM  A.  D.  395  TO  A.  I>.  610. 


After  the  death  of  Theodosius,  the  Roman  Empire, 
' as  we  have  before  seen,  was  divided  into  two  disli net  sove- 
reignties, of  which  the  one  comprehended  the  Eastern,  the 
other  the  Western  Provinces.  Honorius,  who  governed 
the  Western  Empire,  fixed  the  seat  of  his  Government 
at  Ravenna,  while  his  brother  Arcadius  reigned  at  Con- 
stantinople. 

Honorius,  whose  virtues  would  have  graced  a private 
station,  consigned  the  reins  of  Government  to  his  Minis- 
ters, who  followed  the  policy  of  Theodosius  in  pro- 
tectiiig  the  Church,  in  extirpating  the  remains  of 
Idolatry,  and  in  supporting  Orthodoxy  against  the  Do- 
natists  and  ell  other  Heretics.  The  benign  influence 
of  Christianity,  even  when  it  had  declined  from  its  pri- 
mitive purity,  was  visible  in  a number  of  Imperial  Edicts, 
abolishing  the  impure  and  savage  rites  of  Paganism,  and 
providing  for  tin*  destitute  and  the  miserable.  One  of 
these  humane  laws  has  been  particularly  eulogized, 
which  directed  the  Judges  to  examine  into  the  slate  of 
Prisons  on  every  Lord’s  day,  and  to  inquire  into  the 
wunts  of  the  criminals  confined  within  them  * 

But  the  weakness  of  Honorius  gave  advantage  to 
the  Barbarians  of  the  North,  and  the  Goths,  under 
e the  command  of  Alaric,  laid  waste  the  fairest  Pro- 
e vinces  of  Italy,  and  carried  their  devastations  to  Rome 
itself.  The  plunder  of  the  Imperiul  City,  and  the 
consequent  miseries  inflicted  on  tike  Empire,  gave  an 
occasion  for  calumniating  Christianity.  The  Pagans 
accused  the  new  Religion  as  the  cause  of  the  declension 
of  the  Empire  ; and  this  argument,  which  has  been  used 
speciously,  though  not  successfully,  in  the  present  times, 
was  originally  employed  with  no  little  force.  So  weighty 
did  it  then  appear,  so  eagerly  was  it  received,  that  it 
called  forth  the  indefatigable  pen  of  Augustin,  and  oc- 
casioned his  celebrated  Treatise  De  Cititale  Dei. 

The  Barbarian  conquerors  of  the  Western  Empire 
pretended  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Em- 
perors who  resided  at  Constantinople,  but  that  supremacy 
was  the  mere  shadow  of  power.  In  the  Countries  which 
they  conquered,  the  invaders  ruled  with  despotic  autho- 
rity, and  particularly  in  Gaul,  where  the  Franks  esta- 
blished a Monarchy  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
This  warlike  nation  first  passed  the  Rhiue  under  the 
conduct  of  Pharamond,  and  his  suocewore  advanced 
gradually  in  their  conquests,  until  Clovis  completed 

• Milner,  Union/  of  the  Church  of  Chrui.  vgl.  ii.  ch.  u. 


them,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  French  Monarchy. 
That  Prince,  whose  signal  bravery  was  stained  by  { 
cruelty,  perfidy,  and  ambition,  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
verted to  the  Christian  Faith  partly  through  the  in- 
fluence of  his  Queen  Clotilda,  partly  in  consequence  of 
a decisive  triumph  gained  by  him  over  the  Alcmanni,  at 
a village  called  Tolbiarnm.  Finding  himself  in  the 
greatest  extremity,  and  his  whole  army  in  danger  of  de- 
struction, he  solemnly  engaged  himself  by  a vow,  to 
worship  Christ  as  his  God  if  victory  decided  in  his  favour. 
The  Atemanni  were  defeated,  and  Clovis,  faithful  to  his 
vow,  after  having  been  instructed  by  Kcmigius,  Bishop 
of  Rheims,  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  received 
Baptism  in  that  city.  The  conversion  of  Clovis  forms 
an  era  in  the  History  of  the  Franks,  and  was  accompa- 
nied by  an  unusual  number  of  not  altogether  veracious 
prodigies.* 

The  German  nations,  by  whom  the  Western  Empire  < 
was  dismembered,  in  process  of  time  were  converted  to  r 
Christianity,  but  at  different  periods.  Some  of  them  1 
had  embraced  it  before  their  incursion,  others  after 
haring  established  their  independent  Kingdoms.  The 
Goths,  the  Vandals,  the  Sueves,  the  Huns,  and  the  Ale- 
ntaniii,  all  yielded  to  the  established  Religion  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

Christianity  in  the  Vth  century  extended  itself  even  ( 
into  the  British  Isles.  Palladius,  who  had  been  or- 
dained Hishop  of  Sctrtlunri,  was  sent  by  Celestine,  the 
Roman  Pontiff*,  into  Ireland,  to  propagate  the  Christian 
Religion  among  its  rude  inhabUants.t  Death  soon  ter 
ruinated  his  labours,  but  Celestine  found  a successor, 
likewise  of  Scottish  birth,  whose  name  Ireland  has 
gratefully  acknowledged.  Patric  was  born  near  Dun- 
barton. His  first  visit  to  Ireland  was  as  a captive,  his 
second  as  a missionary.  His  early  labours  among  the 
Irish  were  so  unsuccessful,  that  he  returned  to  Gaul  in 
disappointment,  though  not  in  despair.  From  Gaul  he 
proceeded  to  Rome,  where  the  authority  and  advice  of 
tele stine  confirmed  his  wavering  resolution.  Revisit- 
ing the  Country  which  he  quitted  without  hope,  he  re- 
newed his  missionary  labours,  and  so  complete  was  his 
sum***,  that  he  is  still  regarded  ns  the  Apostle  of  the 
Irish  nation.  The  number  and  importance  of  his  pious 

• They  are  related  by  Gregory  of  Turn*,  I ini.  Frame,  lib.  rL 

e.  30,  31. 

t Archbishop  Vthet,  in  his  Jni^nUir,  0f  the  Hntnh  Church, 
oantenda  that  Faiiadiua  was  not  the  tint  Dubup  U*  Jn»h  Church. 
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History*  exploits,  are  undoubted  proofs  of  his  courage,  of  his  per* 
severance,  and  of  his  dexterity.  He  is  said  to  have 
Frum  taught  the  Irish  the  use  of  letters,  and  after  having 
A-  D'  brought  over  great  numbers  from  barbarism  and  supcr- 
stition  to  civilization  and  Christianity,  he  fixed  a Metro- 
Atoo  politan  See  at  Armagh,  which  has  ever  since  continued 
to  be  the  seat  of  the  Irish  Primacy.* 

The  History  of  the  Western  Church  during  the  Vth 
century  is  distinguished  both  by  the  extension  and  the 
persecution  of  the  Christian  Religion;  but  the  History 
of  the  Eastern  Church  is  remarkable  for  its  persecutions 
lVnwcntion  only.  During  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Younger,  the 
ju  Persia,  son  and  successor  of  Arcadius,  a grievous  Persecution  of 
A-  D-  the  Christians  took  place  in  Persia.  The  calamity  was 
occasioned  by  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  a Christian  Bishop 
named  Audas,  who  destroyed  one  of  the  native  Temples.t 
Isdcgerdcs,  the  Persian  Monarch,  on  the  complaint  of 
the  Magi,  commanded  Audas  to  repair  the  injury  by 
rebuilding  the  edifice  which  he  had  wantonly  demo- 
lished. Audits  refused  compliance  with  this  reasonable 
command,  and  Isdegerdcs,  on  a principle  of  retaliatory 
justice,  ordered  all  the  Christian  Churches  within  his 
dominions  to  be  razed.  Thus  the  misconduct  of  one 
Christian  Bishop  laid  the  foundation  of  a Persecution 
against  Christianity,  which  continued  with  little  inter- 
mission during  a period  of  thirty  years.  Isdegerdes 
began  it,  and  his  sou  and  successor  Varunes,  inhumed 
by  the  Magi,  pursued  it  with  unrelenting  cruelty. 

The  afflicted  Christians  implored  the  aid  of  Theodo- 
sius, and  their  entreaties  were  seconded  by  the  humnne 
interference  of  Adieus,  Bishop  of  Constantinople.  A 
war  ensued,  in  which  Theodosius  had  a decisive  supe- 
riority, as  far  as  the  honour  of  Christianity  is  concerned. 
An  action  of  Acacius,  Bishop  of  Amida,  in  the  course  of 
this  war,  fully  compensated  the  rash  conduct  of  Audas. 
The  Homans  had  taken  seven  thousand  prisoners,  whom 
they  refused  to  release,  though  the  wretched  captives 
were  perishing  by  famine.  Acacius,  touched  with  their 
distress,  assembled  his  Clergy,  and  persuaded  them  to 
sell  the  consecrated  vessels  for  the  redemption  of  their 
captive  enemies.  The  prisoners  were  ransomed,  and  the 
Persian  King  returned  his  grateful  acknowledgments  to 
the  Christian  Bishop.  J 

a.  d.  The  reign  of  Theodosius  was  of  uncommon  length, 
450.  though  he  died  at  the  age  of  forty-nine.  The  feebleness 
of  his  Government  was  strengthened  by  the  wisdom  of 
bin  sister  Pulcheria,  who  maintained  an  ascendant  over 
the  Emperor  during  his  life,  and  at  his  death  remained 
sole  mistress  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  For  political 
reasons  she  gave  herself  in  marriage  to  Marcian,  whom 
she  made  Emperor,  und  who,  like  herself,  was  an  ex- 
ample of  Christian  piety.  The  preservation  of  Ortho- 
doxy, the  encouragement  of  good  morals,  and  the  sup- 
pression of  Idolatry,  were  the  objects  cf  his  government. 

During  the  Vth  century,  the  external  condition  of 
the  Eastern  Church  was  on  the  whole  prosperous;  and 
in  the  century  which  succeeded,  the  zeal  of  the  Bishops 
of  Constantinople,  seconded  by  the  protection  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Emperors,  contributed  greatly  to  the 
extension  of  Christianity.  The  Greek  Historians  have 
preserved  the  names  of  several  obscure  Tribes  living  on 
the  borders  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  which  were  brought  at 


* Acta  Sane  tor.  tom.  ii.  ili.  WilkiaB,  Cone.  tom.  i. 

f The  Pynema,  a Temple  dedicated  to  fire.  Tbeodorct,  Bed. 
Hi*t.  lib.  r.  c.  22.  Bayle,  Dirt.  voJ.  i Art.  Abdai. 

* Socrat.  Beet.  Hitt.  lib.  vii.  c.  22. 
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least  to  a nominal  profession  of  their  Faith  in  Christ.  Of  tin* 
Under  the  reign  of  Justinian,  the  Heruli,and  the  Eruli  Chrntuu 
who  dwelt  beyond  the  Danube,  the  Alani,  the  Lazi,  and  Chureh^ftr. 
Zani,  with  other  Barbarous  nations,  are  raid  to  have 
renounced  the  rites  of  Paganism,  and  to  huve  submitted  A 
to  Christian  Baptism.*  The  people  of  Ethiopia  and 
Arabia,  whose  names  are  more  celebrated,  but  whuse  ^ 
Geographical  boundaries  are  undefined,  were  invited,  by  A 0 
a solemn  embassy  from  the  Emperor  Justin,  to  farm  a 
Political  as  well  as  a Religious  union  f 

In  the  Western  Church,  the  conversion  of  Pagan 
nations  was  carried  on  with  similar  success.  Remigius, 

Bishop  of  llhcims,  was  so.  distinguished  for  his  zeal, 
that  he  has  obtained  the  appellation  of  The  Apostle  of 
the  Gauls.  But  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
attempted  by  Augustin,  merits  a larger  and  more  dis- 
tinct account  than  is  consistent  with  the  present  general 
view,  and  it  will  be  inserted  with  more  propriety  in  a Dis- 
quisition on  the  Anglo-Saxon  Monarchy  and  Church. 

In  making  a transition  from  the  external  to  the  in-  State  of 
ternal  History,  the  attention  is  called  in  the  first  place  to  konm*g. 
the  state  of  Literature.  In  almost  all  the  great  cities 
of  the  divided  Empire,  schools  were  erected,  and  schools 
are  truly  said  to  be  the  seminaries  of  the  Church.  J 
Rome  and  Constantinople  each  boasted  of  institutions 
worthy  of  the  two  first  Cities  of  the  civilized  world.  But 
the  incursion  of  the  Barbarous  nations,  though  it  did 
not  destroy,  yet  it  materially  injured,  these  excellent 
establishments.  Wherever  these  hordes  extended  their 
conquests,  ignorance  and  superstition  followed  their 
step's,  so  that  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  Vth  century 
the  Sciences  were  almost  extinguished,  and  that  system, 
which  was  generally  called  the  Seven  Liberal  Ar1.*,§ 
was  calculated  to  perplex  the  memory  rather  than  to 
improve  the  judgment.  To  the  Monastic  establishments 
alone  we  are  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  all  the  an- 
denl  authors,  either  sacred  or  profane,  which  escaped  the 
savage  fury  of  Gothic  ignorance.  The  fate  of  Learning 
was  less  deplorable  among  the  Greeks  and  Orientals 
than  in  the  Provinces  of  the  West;  and  in  the  Schools 
of  Alexandria,  Constantinople,  and  Edessa,  Poetry, 
Philosophy,  and  the  other  Liberal  Arts,  occupied  a 
lace  in  the  education  of  youth.  Platonism  was  adopted 
y many  of  the  Christian  Doctors,  and  this  circumstance 
diminished  the  credit  of  the  Pagan  Schools. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Church  during  these  two  centu-  Doctrine  of 
ries  must  be  collected  from  its  established  Formularies,  tbs  Church, 
from  its  Acts  and  Canons  promulgated  in  its  Councils, 
and  from  the  writings  of  its  Orthodox  Fathers.  Many 
points  of  Religion  were  more  clearly  explained,  and 
many  of  its  doctrines  stated  with  greater  accuracy, 
than  they  had  been  in  the  preceding  Ages.  Contro- 
versies were  multiplied,  and  controversy  brings  with  it 
this  advantage,  that  disputants  find  it  necessary  to  state 
their  tenets  with  precision.  The  sum  of  Christian  doc- 
trine was  the  same  in  these  Ages  with  that  which  is 
now  professed  in  the  purest  of  the  Reformed  Churches, 
the  Church  of  England.  The  outhority  of  the  Holy  Writing  of 
Scriptures,  as  a sufficient  rule  in  matters  of  controversy,  Augustin  in 
and  as  a perfect  guide  in  matter*  of  practice,  was  fully  ‘f 

set  forth  by  Augustin,  in  his  Treatises  against  the  turn*.  1 


• Procopius,  tie  fid  to  Gotkico,  lib.  iv.  e.  3. 
f Prncupiua,  de  Hr  tie  PerticO,  lib.  L C.  20. 

{ Spa  ill  verm,  Beet.  Hilt.  tape.  ». 

$ Iiicm  Berea  liberal  Arte  were  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Logic, 
Arithmetic,  Music,  Geometry,  and  Aulruiuuny. 
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Arians,  Pelagians,  and  Donat ist*.*  Though  in  his 
enumeration  of  the  Canonical  Scriptures,  he  inserted 
thone  Books  which  are  by  Protestants  styled  Apocryphal, 
yet  he  did  not  assign  to  them  an  equal  value  or  autho- 
rity with  the  Inspired  Writings.t  Tradition  he  did  not 
entirely  reject,  but  he  laid  down  sound  criteria,  by 
which  Apoitolical  tradition  might  be  distinguished  from 
that  which  was  novel  and  corrupt  * 

To  the  corruption  of  the  Holy  .Scriptures  and  the 
multiplication  of  spurious  writings  in  this  Age.  may  be 
traced  the  de|mrture  from  sound  doctrine  and  Christian 
purity  which  fearfully  increased.  A rule  borrowed  from 
the  Roman  Law.  which  referred  all  matters  of  a doubtful 
nature  to  the  derision  of  the  aged  lawyers,  was  adopted  by 
Christian  Councils.  According  to  this  procedure,  Reason 
and  Common  Sense  were  excluded  from  the  determina- 
tion of  every  question,  and  that  was  approved  and  ad- 
mitted as  Truth  which  appeared  such  to  the  greatest 
number,  or  had  been  sanctioned  by  a majority  of  suf- 
frages in  preceding  times.  This  absurd  imitation  of  the 
Roman  Law  in  matters  of  Religious  controversy,  was  a 
fruitful  source  of  spurious  productions.  Many  audacious 
impostors  were  hence  encouraged  to  publish  their  own 
pernicious  writings  under  the  names  of  the  Apostles, 
and  even  of  Christ  himself,  in  order  that  they  might 
have  authorities  to  oppose  to  authorities  ill  defence  of 
their  respective  opinions.  Such  was  the  extent  of  this 
practice,  that  it  is  said  to  have  engaged  (Jelasius,  the 
Roman  Pontiff,  toconvoke  a Council  composed  of  seventy 
Bishops  of  the  Install  Church,  in  which  Assembly  a de- 
cree passed  depriving  a multitude  of  those  apocryphal 
books  of  their  pretended  authority.  The  decree,  attri- 
buted to  Cielaaius,  labours  under  the  same  stigma  with 
tiie  books  which  it  condemns ; since  learned  men  have 
not  scrupled  to  assert  that  it  was  not  a real  enactment 
of  the  Pontiff,  but  of  some  impostor  usurping  his 
name 

When  the  purity  of  the  Sacred  Oracles  had  once  been 
polluted  by  the  admixture  of  spurious  and  Heretical  writ- 
ings, the  corruption  of  Christian  doctrine  advanced  with 
a rapid  pace.  Abuses  were  multiplied,  and  in  the  place 
of  practical  piety  was  substituted  a furious  zeal  for  su- 
perstitious rites.  The  sum  of  Christian  morality  was 
made  to  consist  in  the  worship  of  Images  and  .Saints, 
and  the  adoration  of  Relics.  Even  those  who  enforced 
the  duties  of  Christianity  by  exhibiting  examples  of  piety 
and  virtue  in  the  lives  of  the  Saints,  executed  their  task 
in  a manner  cak'uluted  to  mislead  rather  than  to  instruct. 
The  models  proposed  for  imitation  were  ignorant  fana- 
tics, who  offered  violence  to  Reason  ami  Nature,  and 
disgraced  the  Religion  which  their  lives  professed  to  fol- 
low and  to  recommend. 

Of  the  Heresies  which  arose  at  this  time  a separate 
account  will  be  given,  but  under  the  present  head  of 
niristian  doctrine,  the  controversy  concerning  the  system 
of  Origen  will  most  properly  find  a place.  Though  the 
errors  of  that  great  man  had  been  condemned  by  re- 
peated Synod*  and  Councils,  yet  they  were  regarded  by 
many,  and  especially  by  the  Monks,  with  the  highest 
veneration.  In  the  West,  Bellatnr  translated  the  Works 
of  Origen  into  the  Latin  Language  ; in  the  East,  Theo- 


dore, of  Cwsarca,  in  Cappadocia,  defended  Origcnistn  Oftha 
with  more  than  common  vehemence.  The  question  ChmtUa 
was  at  length  brought  before  Justinian,  who  in  a verbose  Church, 
edict,  addressed  to  Minnas,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  ~ 
passed  a severe  condemnation  on  the  doctrines  of  Origen, 
and  commanded  their  suppression.* 

But  the  effects  of  this  edict  were  rendered  nugatory 
by  a controversy  which  shortly  arose.  The  Emperor 
Justinian  hud  a stronger  animosity  against  a branch  of 
the  Monophysites,  called  Acephali,  than  against  the 
disciple*  of  Origen,  and,  strange  to  say,  consulted  about 
the  means  of  accomplishing  his  design  with  Theodore, 
who  was  Ixith  a Monophysite  and  an  Origenist.  The 
art hil  Prelate  considered  this  a favourable  opportunity 
for  indirectly  promoting  the  opinion*  of  Origen,  without 
injuring  the  cause  of  the  Acephali.  He  persuaded  the 
Emperor  that  the  latter  would  gladly  return  to  the  bosom 
of  the  C hurch  on  the  following  reasonable  condition*  : 
that  the  decision  of  the  Council  ofChalcedon,  in  which 
Theodore  of  Monsuistia,  Theodoret  of  Cyril*,  and  Ibas 
of  Bdcsvu,  had  been  pronounced  Orthodox,  should  be 
expunged  ; and  that  the  writings  of  those  three  Prelates, 
known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Three  Chapter*,*  should  The  Thu* 
be  condemned  and  prohibited.  As  the  writings  now  Chapter*, 
specified  had  a manifest  tendency  towards  the  errors  of 
the  Nestoriuns,  the  Emperor  willingly  listened  to  this 
advice,  and  issued  an  edict  condemning  the  C hapters, 
yet  without  prejudice  to  the  authority  of  the  Council  ol 
Chalcedon.  This  edict  was  strongly  opposed  both  by 
the  African  and  the  Western  Bishops,  and,  above  all,  by 
\ igilius,  the  Roman  Pontiff.  But  Vigilius,  being  sum- 
moned by  Justinian  to  Constantinople,  at  last  yielded, 
and  joined  in  a condemnation  of  the  Three  Chupters. 

The  Bishops  of  Africa  and  Illyricutn  resented  this  con- 
duct,  and  obliged  the  vacillating  Pontiff  to  retract  o 
second  time,  and  the  retractation  of  Vigilius  instigated  tiT  UUD* 
Justinian  to  summon  at  Constantinople  the  Vth  Ecume-  A.  d 
nical  or  General  Council.  553 

The  divisions  of  this  Assembly  were  favourable  to  the  Condeoinn* 
wishes  of  the  Emperor,  for  tike  Three  Chapters  were  de-  ,Km  ®f  the 
dared  to  be  Hereticul  and  impious.  The  decree  was 
enacted  chiefly  by  the  Bishops  of  the  East,  but  among  ***'  iTV 
the  few  Western  Bishops,  Vigilius  was  present,  refused 
his  assent,  and,  for  his  contumacy,  was  condemned  to 
exile.  He  was  not  permitted  to  return  till  he  hail  de- 
clared his  approbation  of  the  decree  of  the  Council ; and 
changing  his  side  (for  to  call  it  his  opinion  would  be 
absurd)  n fourth  lime,  he  pronounced  the  Three  Chapter* 
to  lie  execrable  blasphemies.  Hi*  successors  in  the  Ponti- 
fical chair  steadily  maintained  the  last  profession  of  as- 
st nt  to  the  decree  of  the  Vth  General  Council,  which 
Vigilius  had  been  compelled  to  express.  But  the  West- 
ern Bishops,  unawed  by  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
Pontiffs,  or  tile  Emperors,  persisted  in  their  dissent  from 
the  Council  of  Constantinople. 

Having  token  this  summary  view  of  the  doctrine,  we  Polity  of 
proceed  to  consider  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  and  Chureh. 
during  the  period  under  consideration  many  important 
changes  took  place  in  its  polity.  The  power  of  the  su- 
perior Order  of  Bishops  gradually  increased,  and  the 
office  and  dignity  of  Patriarch  was  first  acknowledged. 


From 

A.  D. 
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to 
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• Augustin,  de  Uni  I air  Sectet.  e.  3.  16. 
f Augustin.  de  Doctr.  Ckritt.  lib.  xi.  e.  8. 

J />  Doetr.  CAriti.  lih.  xi.  c.  10.  Chrysostom,  Cyril,  Theodo- 
ret.  and  otlwr  Greek  Writers,  nuke  a distinction  ln-twtvn  the  e« 
y*7/*W“**>  *he  turn  yfnfm,  and  the  tA  eieiymm,  or  the  *>•{<«;«. 

£ Pearson,  fin  die.  Ignat,  part  i.  c.  4. 


* Ilarduin,  Cmet/ui,  tom.  iii.  p.  24:1. 

f For  a copious  and  authentic  account  of  the  Three  Oiaptcn,  the 
Radar  is  referred  to  Ilaiduin,  Conn/,  torn.  iiL  ji.  883 — 287.  Fvagr, 
Hut,  f'er/n.  lih  hr.  c.  38.  Hut.  de  ( Eglite,  lie.  x.  c.  6. 

I)u|  m,  titidioth.  turn.  v. 
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History.  In  the  preceding  century,  the  Council  of  Constantinople, 
v— in  consideration  of  the  privileges  of  the  Imperial  City, 
From  had  conferred  on  its  Bishops  a preeminence  among  the 
a.  d.  rulers  of  the  Christian  Church,  yet,  at  first,  five  Sees 
365.  were  acknowledged  by  the  Eastern  Christians  to  be 
*°  Patriarchal.  These  were  Rome,  Constantinople,  Alex* 
*'®'  nndria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem.*  In  this  century,  the 
Bishops  of  Constantinople  extended  their  views  of  su- 
x,  o.  premacy.  for,  by  a Canon  of  a Council  holdcu  at  Chal- 

451.  cedon,  it  was  resolved  that  the  same  rights  and  honours 

which  had  been  conferred  on  the  Bishops  of  Rome  were 
due  to  the  Bishops  of  Constantinople,  because  the  two 
cities  were  alike  Imperial.  The  same  Council  confirmed 
to  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  the  government  of  the 
Provinces  of  Asia,  Thrace,  and  Pontus. 

Increasing  Leo  the  fircat,  a vigorous  assertor  of  the  rights  of 
power  of  the  Roman  See,  opposed  with  vehemence  these  decrees, 
nn, | was  seconded  in  his  opposition  by  several  other 
Prelates.  He  was  supported,  though  not  by  cooperation 
or  concert,  by  the  Bishops  of  those  cities  to  which  the 
Patriarchal  dignity  was  annexed,  Juvenal,  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  or  rather  of  /Elia,  attempted  to  withdraw 
himself  and  his  Church  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bishops  of  Cwsurca,  und  aspired  ut  a rank  in  Christen- 
dom, w hich  the  Mother  of  the  Jewish  Church  demanded. 
Encouraged  by  the  protection  of  Theodosius  the  Younger, 
this  ambitious  Prelate  not  only  assumed  the  dignity  of 
Patriarch  of  all  Palestine,  but  invaded  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Bishop  of  Antioch. 

None  of  the  Patriarchs  gained  so  much  by  these  con- 
tentions as  did  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  A variety  of  cir- 
cumstances contributed  to  the  augmentation  of  hi* 
power.  The  Bishops  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  Roman  Pontiff  for  succour  against 
the  aggressions  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and 
the  inferior  Bishops  appealed  in  the  same  manner  when 
oppressed  by  their  superiors  of  Alexandria  ami  Antioch. 
By  accepting  this  mediation,  and  by  protecting  the  ap- 
pellants alternately,  the  Bishop*  of  Rome  imperceptibly 
established  the  Supremacy  of  the  Roman  See. 

Content  be-  Between  the  Bishops  of  Rome  and  of  Constantinople, 
,he  who  divided  the  spiritual  Empire  of  Christendom,  the 
Rum^aail  ron,est  for  superiority  was  long,  and  the  issue  doubtful. 
Cuwtoutt-  The  Bishop  of  Constantinople  not  only  claimed  an  un- 
uvpUf  disputed  sovereignty  over  all  the  BiKhtqxs  of  the  East, 
but  maintained  that  his  Church  was  in  no  way  inferior 
to  that  of  Rome.  The  Roman  Pontiffs,  on  the  other 
hand,  strenuously  resisted  this  pretension,  and  asserted 
their  preeminence  over  the  Church  of  Constantinople. 
Both  the  contending  parties  relied  on  the  prerogatives 
of  ancient  and  modem  Rome ; the  spiritual  Governor  of 


* The  Oriental  Historians  mention  a sixth,  m.  the  Hi  shop  of 
Sclruria  and  Ctemiihon.  Mich  Lt  Quien,  Oneiu  CAntfiawtt,  tom. 
■L  p.  110. 
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the  latter  coukl  not  bear  a superior,  and  the  former 
would  not  tolerute  an  equal. 

After  many  years  of  dissembled  friendship,  or  of  re- 
mitted hostility,  the  enmity  of  these  two  aspirants  to 
spiritual  dominion  was  brought  to  an  open  rupture. 
John,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  sumamed  the  Fatter, 
on  account  of  his  extraordinary  abstinence  and  austerity, 
assembled,  by  his  own  authority,  a Council  in  the  Impe- 
rial city  of  the  East,  to  inquire  into  an  accusation  pre- 
ferred against  Gregory,  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch.  On 
that  occasion,  he  assumed  the  title  of  Ecumenical,  or 
Universal  Bishop.  Pelagius  II.,  who  at  that  time  filled 
the  See  of  Rome,  sent  forth  a strong  protest  against  the 
unwarrantable  assumption,  and  hi*  successor,  Gregory 
the  Great,  resisted  it  with  greater  vehemence,  though  not 
with  greater  success.  This  celebrated  Pontiff  addressed 
letters  to  the  Emperor,  and  to  such  other  persons  as  he 
judged  likely  to  cooperate  in  hi*  opposition ; but  his 
efforts  were  ineffectual,  and  the  Cou&luntinopoliUin  Pa- 
triarchs persisted  in  styling  themselves  Ecumenical.* 

Gregory  adhered  to  his  purpose  with  a tenacity  suit- 
able to  his  character,  and  succeeded  so  far  as  to  create  a 
considerable  purly  among  the  Clergy,  who  favoured  his 
cause.  In  the  West  he  gained  a decisive  triumph,  but 
in  the  East,  his  arrogance  and  ambition  were  met  by 
scorn,  except  by  those  who  were  at  enmity  with  the 
Bishop  of  Constantinople.  But  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
indignation,  lie  unwarily  uttered  sentiments  w hich  have 
been  carefully  recorded,  and  quoted  against  hi*  succes- 
sors in  the  Papal  Chair,  in  their  aim  ut  universal  spiri- 
tual sovereignty.  “ I sjwak  it  confidently,”  he  say*, 
44  that  whosoever  call*  himself  Universal  Priest,  or  de- 
sires to  be  so  called,  in  the  pride  of  hi*  heart,  he  foreruns 

Antichrist.  ”t 

The  disputes  about  preeminence  between  the  two 
Patriarchs  proceeded  to  such  an  extremity,  that  it  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  Schism  between  the  Greek  and 
I^atin  Churches.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  Tyrant 
Phocas,  who  ascended  the  Imperial  Throne  by  the  mur- 
der of  the  Emperor  Mauritius,  deprived  the  Bishop  of 
Constantinople  of  his  ancient  title  of  Ecumenical,  and 
bestowed  it  exclusively  on  Boniface  111.,  the  Roman 
Pontiff.  The  fact  has  been  adopted  by  Ecclesiastical 
Historians,  on  the  authority  of  Barunius  alone,  and  has 
therefore  been  questioned  by  many  modern  writers. 
But  it  has  been  received  without  hesitation  by  most  of 
the  Protestant  commentators  on  the  Apocalypse,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a synchronism  between  the  rise 
of  the  Papal  and  Mohammedan  power. 
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• Greg.  EpttJ.  lib.  nr.  5.  7 T*mp*  Hrivrt.  tom.  iv. 
f Erg u /ikrnirr  dieo  gvoA  i/wm/vii  *£  Umvrfta/fm  Sticrrdolem 
t****/,  rW  rocuri  itemdrml,  in  rJrtwnr  mi  Anh<  krxtium  prwcurrtf. 
lib-  vi.  Bpitt.  30.  See  Tmtitf  om  the  Pop*'t  Supremacy  Snpp&t. 

v.  P.  123.  Kd.  1GS3. 
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^ ^ Following  the  plan  already  adopted,  of  briefly 

not  icing-  the  Works  of  inconsiderable  writers,  and  of 
giving  Biographical  notices  only  of  the  most  eminent, 
the  catalogue  will  begin  with  that  ornament  of  the 
Greek  Church 

CHRYSOSTOM* 

A.  D.  354—107. 

Birth  of  ,\t  Antioch,  that  city  in  which  4‘  the  disciples  were 
Chrysostom  <^11^  Christians,"  was  this  eloquent  expositor  of 
Christian  doctrine  born.  His  parents  were  persons  of 
no  mean  rank,  but  having  Inst  his  father  soon  after  his 
birth,  the  superintendence  of  his  education  devolved 
solely  on  his  mother.  Through  her,  he  was  instructed 
in  the  rudiments  of  Christianity,  but  having  a natural 
inclination  to  the  study  of  Oratory,  he  was  placed  under 
the  tuition  of  that  great  master  of  the  Art,  Libanius  of 
Antioch.  Even  at  this  period  he  gave  indications  of  his 
peculiar  talent,  and  of  his  future  greatness  ; for  Libanius 
being  asked  which  of  his  disciples  would  be  capable  of 
succeeding  him  in  his  School,  replied,  **  John,  if  the 
Christians  had  not  stolen  him  from  us." 

Hi*i*)uc4-  Having  pleaded  in  the  Forum  for  a short  time,  he 
1 on'  relinquished  his  secular  pursuits,  and  devoted  himself 
with  undistracted  assiduity  to  the  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Under  the  care  of  Diodorus,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Tarsus,  he  was  taught  to  investigate  the 

• Thi*  biographical  account  of  Chrysostom  is  extracted  chiefly 
from  Cave's  L*ft  of  that  Father. 
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literal  sense  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  in  opposition  lo  the  Ectle*ia* 
fanciful  interpretations  of  the  School  ofOrigen.  Not-  deal  Win- 
withstanding  the  entreaties  of  his  excellent  mother,  he  ,<£Vfth* 
lived  for  a long  time  in  Monastic  seclusion,  but  was  at  V1[jj  JS 
length  promoted  to  the  office  of  a Presbyter  by  Flavian,  turics* 
Bishop  of  Antioch.  In  a rebellion  which  broke  out  at 
Antioch,  under  the  reign  of  the  younger  Theodosius,  He  i*  or- 
Chrysostom  conspicuously  showed  his  prudence  and  hi*  • 
piety.  The  jiopulace  had  contemptuously  thrown  down 
the  statues  of  Theodosius  and  his  consort  Flaecilla,  but  ' ^ 

their  audacity  soon  gave  place  to  fear,  and  they  depre- 
cated ill  the  most  submissive  manner  the  Imperial  re- 
sentment. Flavian  the  Bishop,  though  oppressed  by 
age  and  infirmities,  undertook  a journey  to  Constanti- 
nople, to  plead  w ith  Theodosius  in  behalf  of  the  deluded 
people,  and  Libanius  the  Sophist  followed  his  example. 
Chrysostom  continuing  at  Antioch,  endeavoured  to  turn 
these  temjioral  calamities  to  (lie  spiritual  edification  of 
the  people  From  a consideration  of  the  severe  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Imperial  Tribunal,  and  the  fruitless  in- 
tercessions of  relatives  in  behalf  of  their  husbands  and 
fathers,  he  took  occasion  to  inculcate  the  awful  solemnity 
of  the  great  Day  of  Judgment,  when  no  solicitation  can 
arrest  the  arm  ot'  Divine  Justice. 

It  was  not  until  he  had  attained  the  middle  age  of  Appointed 
life,  and  till  his.  long  tried  abilities  fully  justified  the  B'tfK’jitf 
promotion,  that  Chrysostom  was  appointed  Bishop 
Constantinople.  The  appointment  was  made  by  the  ^ D 
Emperor  A read  i us,  in  consequence  of  Uic  rceommen- 
dation  of  Eutropius,  Chamberlain  of  the  Imperial 
household.  The  newly  elected  Prelate  immediately 
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applied  himself  to  the  reformation  of  his  Diocese.  A 
visible  improvement  of  manners,  in  a city  which  had 
long  suffered  by  Religious  contention,  and  in  which 
relaxation  of  discipline  was  followed  by  corruption  of 
mortals,  was  the  result  of  his  labours.  Those  who  had 
thronged  the  Public  Shows,  were  attracted  by  the 
eloquence  of  Chrysostom  to  the  Church.  So  great  were 
the  crowds,  that  the  Preacher  was  obliged  to  abandon 
his  usual  station,  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  and  to  place 
himself  in  the  middle  of  the  Church,  in  the  Reader's 
desk,  in  order  that  he  might  be  more  generally  heard. 

“ The  common  |>eoplc  heard  him  gladly,**  and 
Heretics  were  reclaimed  by  his  preaching,  but  the 
Clergy,  indolent  and  corrupt,  felt  reproved  by  his  zeal, 
und  the  wealthy,  offended  at  the  plainness  of  his  remon- 
strances against  their  vices,  were  not  less  incensed  than 
the  Clergy.  Chrysostom,  however,  persevered,  nor  did 
he  confine  his  labours  to  the  Imperial  City.  He  visited 
the  neighbouring  Provinces  of  Thrace,  Asia,  and  Pontus, 
and  prevailed  on  the  Clergy  under  his  authority  to  do 
the  same,  thus  attempting  to  spread  the  Gospel  among 
Barbarous  nations. 

It  was  on  a point  of  discipline  which  Chrysostom 
endeavoured  to  restore  in  its  primitive  strictness,  that 
his  enemies  were  enabled  to  attuck  him  with  most 
prospect  of  success.  During  the  negligent  administra- 
tion of  his  predecessor  Nectarius,  the  Lord’s  Supper 
was  indiscriminately  administered  even  to  the  most  pro- 
fligate and  profane,  no  other  rules  for  their  admission 
being  prescribed  than  such  as  they  voluntarily  imposed 
on  themselves.  In  times  of  greater  purity,  and  more 
wholesome  discipline,  a Presbyter  hail  been  appointed 
whose  special  office  it  was  to  receive  the  confession  of 
penitents,  and  by  his  authority  they  were  admitted  to 
the  Holy  Table.  It  was  not  in  the  power  of  Chry- 
sostom to  revive  this  office,  but  he  supplied  the  defect 
by  his  exhortations.  He  energetically  inculcated  on  his 
hearers  the  duty  of  repentance,  and  then  recommended 
their  attendance  on  the  Lord’s  Supper.  His  expres- 
sions were  wrested  from  their  true  meaning  by  two 
classes  of  men  of  opposite  characters : the  Novutians, 
who  still  maintained  their  favourite  poiut  of  rejecting 
from  the  communion  all  whom  they  termed  iapard ; 
and  the  dissolute,  who  accused  him  of  giving  a license  to 
sin.  Chrysostom  incurred  the  censure  of  both  ; he  was 
publicly  accused  by  some  profligate  Bishop*,  and  Sisin- 
nius,  n Novutiun  Prelate  in  Constantinople,  attacked 
him  in  a Treatise  with  uncommon  severity. 

Various  circumstances  concurred  to  strengthen  these 
accusations,  and  to  occasion  the  temporal  ruin  of  the 
Bishop  pf  Constantinople.  A Synod  convened  under 
the  management  of  Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 
a man  who  disgraced  the  Episcopal  Order,  but  who  was 
supported  by  the  Empress  Eudoxia,  passed  a sentence 
of  condemnation  on  Chrysostom.  Seeing  the  probable 
effect  of  the  storm  which  was  gathering  around  him, 
the  injured  Prelate  called  together  a few  Bishops  who 
still  adhered  to  him,  and  delivered  to  them  an  impressive 
address.  He  earnestly  exhorted  them  not  to  desert 
their  charge,  on  account  of  the  danger  which  threatened 
himself.  “ I am  ready,’*  he  said,  “ to  be  offered  up 
like  St.  Paul,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand. 
I am  prepared  to  quit  this  troublesome  life,  but  by  your 
constancy,  you  will  find  mercy  at  the  hand  of  God. 
Only  remember  me  in  your  prayers.”  The  Assembly 

* Social  Ecc/rt.  Hut.  lib.  vi.  e.  21. 
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being  touched  sensibly  by  this  address,  he  besought  his  Kcrkvia*- 
brethren  to  moderate  their  grief,  and  reminded  them  of  Wri- 
the lessons  which  he  had  constantly  inculcated  in  hie  Vth°ancj** 
Homilies.  When  Eulysius,  Bishop  of  Apamia,  mg-  vith  Con- 
gested that  if  they  kept  their  Churches,  they  should  be  turfca. 
compelled  to  communicate  with  Heretics,  “ t’ommu-  v— 
nicatc  you  may,”  returned  Chrysostom,  “ that  you 
make  not  a schism  in  the  Church,  but  sulwscribc  not  the 
decrees,  for  I am  conscious  that  I have  not  deserved 
deposition.” 

Not  satisfied  with  this  solemn  declaration  of  his  inno-  He  i*  de» 
cence,  Chrysostom  refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority  p0®**1- 
of  the  Tribunal  which  sat  in  judgment  on  him  ; hut  his 
enemies  deposed  him  for  contumacy,  und  in  order  to 
support  their  views,  accused  him  before  the  Emperor 
Arcadius  of  Treason.  The  people  of  Constantinople, 
however,  who  entertained  a high  veneration  for  their 
Bishop,  insisted  that  the  cause  should  be  heard  hefore 
more  impartial  judges;  und  so  strong  was  the  popular 
feeling  in  his  favour,  that  Chrysostom,  fearing  an  insur-  I*  removed 
rection,  delivered  himself  up  secretly  to  the  officer  who  fromCau- 
came  to  execute  the  Imperial  warrant  against  him.  He  •••■tiiwplc 
wbs  conveyed  immediately  to  a port  in  the  Black  Sea. 

No  sooner  was  the  intelligence  of  the  banishment  of  bmtorvd. 
Chrysostom  made  public,  than  the  whole  city  was  filled 
with  indignation.  Public  clamour  was  loud  against 
the  Emperor,  who  had  thus  weakly  given  up  so  bright 
an  ornament  of  the  Christian  Church  to  the  malice  of 
Eudoxia  and  Theophilus.  The  tumult  increased  to 
such  a degree  of  violence,  that  Eudoxia  herself,  terrified 
at  the  danger,  implored  the  Emperor  to  revoke  the 
sentence  of  banishment,  and  even  wrote  to  Chrysostom 
a letter  couched  in  terms  of  respect  and  expressive  of 
contrition. 

The  people  of  Constantinople  saw  with  the  most 
lively  emotions  of  joy  the  return  of  their  beloved  Pastor 
to  his  Bishopric,  but  the  season  of  triumph  was  of  short 
duration.  Soon  after  his  restoration,  a silver  statue  of 
the  Empress  was  erected  in  the  street  hefore  the  great 
Church  of  Sta.  Sophia,  and  was  solemnly  dedicated  with 
Pagan  rites.  Chrysostom,  impatient  of  this  act  of  pro- 
fanation, reprehended  it  from  the  pulpit,  and  began  his 
sermon  as  follows:  “ Now,  again,  Herodias  raves,  and  He  pro- 
is  vexed,  again  she  dances,  again  she  desires  John's  voke*  the 
head  in  a charger.”  Such  imprudence  could  not  fail 
of  gratifying  his  enemies,  and  they  turned  it  to  their  ail-  ® 
vantage.  The  resentment  of  Eudoxia  was  unbounded,  * 
and  Arcadius,  overcome  by  importunity,  again  com- 
manded the  Bishop’s  deposition.  He  was  not  only  de- 
posed, but  committed  to  prison,  and  his  friends  and 
followers  were  scattered,  and  even  put  to  death.  Edicts 
were  issued,  commanding  all  persons  to  renounce  com- 
munion with  him,  and  three  thousand  of  his  catechu- 
mens, who  had  assembled  in  (he  fields  to  keep  the  Fes- 
tival of  Easter,  were  rudely  dispersed  by  the  Emperor 
himself  at  the  head  of  a military  force.  At  last  Chry-  a.  D. 
sostom  received  a mandate  to  leave  the  city,  and  he  was  404. 
obliged  to  relinquish  the  government  of  his  Diocese  to  Leave*  hi* 
Anmcius,  the  brother  of  Nectarius.  He  had  earnestly 
recommended  his  flock  to  communicate  with  the  Bishop 
who  might  be  chosen  in  his  room,  but  the  advice  was 
disregarded.  They  refused  to  submit,  formed  separate 
assemblies,  and  were  severely  persecuted  under  the 
name  of  Joannites. 

Chrysostom  himself  was  conveyed  to  Cucusus  in  A r-  He  is  ba- 
rm-mu. nil  uncultivated  Country,  infested  by  robbers,  n«h*d  to 
and  disgracefully  known  as  the  spot  in  which  Paul,  a L’ucuou*. 
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History.  former  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  had  been  murdered. 
His  journey  to  this  desolate  region  was  attended  with 
many  hardships,  though  his  sufferings  were  alleviated 
by  the  sympathy  aud  kind  offices  of  his  numerous 
friends.  At  Cucusus  he  experienced  a treatment,  which 
neither  himself,  his  friends,  nor  his  enemies,  had  reason 
to  expect.  He  preached  frequently  to  the  people,  who 
heard  him  with  reverence ; by  the  liberality  of  a female 
disciple,  Olympias,  who  faithfully  adhered  to  his  for- 
tunes, aud  who  had  been  banished  to  Nkomediafur  her 
devotedness  to  his  cause,  be  was  supplied  with  money, 
and  wealth  in  the  hands  of  Chrysostom  was  used  only 
as  an  instrument  of  beneficence.  He  relieved  the  poor 
who  were  suffering  under  a grievous  famine,  and  he 
redeemed  many  captives  who  had  been  taken  by  the 
Isaurian  robl>ers.  He  projected  a plan  for  converting 
the  Pagans  of  Phoenicia,  aud  he  contributed  large  sums 
for  the  erection  of  churches,  and  the  support  of  mis- 
sionaries. 

But  the  implacable  enmity  which  hod  condemned 
him  to  banishment,  pursued  him  even  to  the  inhospi- 
table climate  of  Isauria.  His  enemies,  beholding  with 
jealous  malignity  the  respect  shown  to  his  virtues  and 
his  misfortunes,  procured  an  order  for  his  removal  to 
Pityus,  on  the  extreme  shore  of  the  Black  Sea.  In  his 
way  thither,  he  was  brought  to  an  Oratory  of  Basiliscus, 
who  had  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  Persecution  of  Dio- 
clesian.  Here  he  entreated  to  rest,  but  the  indulgence 
was  refused  by  his  guards.  Nature,  however,  was  ex- 
hausted, he  had  not  proceeded  far  before  his  conductors 
were  compelled  to  return  with  him  to  the  desired  Ora- 
tory. Here  he  received  the  Lord’s  Supper,  uttered  his 

His  death,  last  prayer,  and,  having  concluded  with  his  usual 
*•  D-  doxolngv,  44  Glory  be  to  God  far  all  events,”  tranquilly 
•107.  expired. 

His  Works.  This  great  man,  however,  “ though  dead,  yet  speak- 
eth”  by  his  Works.  As  an  expositor  of  Scripture, 
though  he  adopted  the  views  of  Origcn,  he  is  judicious 
and  energetic.  As  a preacher  he  was  eminently  useful, 
because  he  was  practical ; and  though  his  discourses 
were  directed  against  the  prevailing  vices  of  his  own 
Age,  and  of  the  city  in  which  he  presided,  yet  they  may 
be  read  with  advantage  even  in  these  later  times.  As  a 
devotional  writer  he  was  not  less  excellent  than  as  a 
preacher ; and  the  beautiful  Collect  which  concludes 
the  daily  service  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  a proof 
that  he  was  endowed  in  a peculiar  manner  with  “ the 
gift  of  prayer.”  In  parenetic  theology  his  rank  is  de- 
servedly high,  and  his  Treatise  De  Sacerdotio  must 
excite  in  young  minds  a serious  awe  of  the  danger  of 
miscarrying  in  an  office  of  so  fearful  importance,  and 
cannot  fail  to  check  the  levity  and  presumption  of  any 
which  would  undertake  it  without  due  preparation. 

The  best  edition  of  the  complete  Works  of  Chrysos- 
tom is  that  published  by  Montfaucon  in  eleven  volumes 
folio.  But  it  would  be  an  unpardonable  omission  in 
an  English  Divine  to  pass  over  the  edition  projected 
by  Sir  Henry  Savile,  Warden  of  Merton  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  superintended  by  the  “ever  memorable'1  John 
Hales,  Greek  Professor  in  that  University. 

Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  i,;  Du  pin,  Bibliolh.  Cent.  iv. ; 
Spauhcim,  Hist.  Christ,  sacc.  iv.  and  v. 


AUGUSTIN.*  Eedetia*. 

tical  Wri- 

A.  D.  354 — 430.  ten  of  th# 

Vth  and 

This  great  master  of  polemics  was  born  in  the  city  V^jV^D* 
of  Tagasta,  in  Nutnidia,  of  respectable  parentage.  His  ■ . 

father.  Patricius,  continued  a Pagan  till  nearly  the  time 
of  his  death;  his  mother,  Monica,  was  renowned  for  Itirth  of 
Christian  piety.  Augustin  in  his  Confessions  accuses  Augustin, 
himself  of  a natural  indolence,  and  says,  that  he  im- 
proved in  Learning  only  through  necessity.  He  had 
an  aversion  from  Greek  Literature,  though  it  is  by  no 
means  to  be  inferred,  that  he  never  attained  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  language.  In  the  neighbouring 
city  of  Madaura,  he  received  the  first  rudiments  of  edu- 
cation, and  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Oratory. 

His  father,  with  a spirit  above  his  circumstances,  deter-  HU  edoca- 
mined  to  send  Augustin,  then  in  his  seventeenth  year,  to  boo. 
the  famous  School  at  Carthage.  There  he  continued  to 
cultivate  his  favourite  study,  till  in  the  course  of  his 
reading  he  met  w ith  the  Ilorlensius  of  Cicero.  This 
Treatise  effected  a remarkable  change  in  his  views,  and 
renouncing  the  fantastic  hope  of  gaining  reputation  by 
eloquence,  he  felt  an  ardent  desire  alter  wisdom. 

Though  at  this  time  unucquainted  with  the  Apostolir.il 
admonition,  “Take  heed,  lest  any  man  spoil  you  through 
Philosophy  and  vain  deceit,”  yet  he  resolved  to  seek 
wisdom,  not  by  ranging  himself  under  any  particular 
Sect,  but  by  making  uu  impartial  search  wherever  it 
might  be  found.  Iu  this  investigation  he  did  not  over- 
look the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  at  first  he  read  them  with- 
out delight.  “ My  pride,”  he  says,  “ was  disgusted 
with  their  manner,  and  my  penetration  could  not  enter 
into  their  meaning.” 

In  this  situation  he  fell  in  with  the  Mnnichecs,  men  Embrace* 
who  were  always  talking  of  Truth,  and  vet  formed  the  Moiu- 
most  absurd  opinions  on  the  works  of  Nature  and  the 
dispensations  of  Providence.  Augustin  was  seduced  by 
these  Heretic*,  partly  through  their  subtle  aud  captious 
questions  concerning  the  Origin  of  Evil,  partly  through 
their  blasphemies  against  the  holy  men  recorded  in  the 
Old  Testament.  During  the  space  of  nine  years,  “ de- 
ceived and  deceiving,”  he  lived,  infatuated  with  the 
Manichean  lollies,  and  even  a believer  iu  the  dotages  of 
Astrology. 

The  loss  of  a beloved  friend  after  his  return  from 
Carthage  to  his  native  city,  first  staggered  his  confidence 
in  the  opinions  which  he  had  embraced.  In  the  vio- 
lence of  early  sorrow,  he  quitted  Tagasta,  aud  ugain 
returned  to  Cartilage.  Here  some  circumstances  con- 
nected with  a Manichean  Bishop  named  Faust  us,  who 
had  come  to  that  city,  contributed  to  strengthen  his 
doubts  concerning  the  soundness  of  the  whole  system  ; 
but  he  still  remained  a Manichean,  because  he  despaired 
of  finding  a better  rood  to  Truth. 

From  Carthage  he  was  induced  to  go  to  Rome,  still  a He  Kettle* 
disciple  of  Manicheism.  The  Manichees  were  divided  mt  Ro“n*- 
into  two  classes,  the  hearers  or  novices,  and  the  elect 
Augustin  belonged  to  the  latter ; but  at  Rome  his 
attachment  to  his  Sect  was  considerably  weakened,  and 
he  began  to  entertain  a secret  predilection  for  the 
Academic  Philosophy.  Some  unexpected  disappoint- 
ments at  Rome,  or  some  expected  advantages  at  Milan 
in  his  capacity  of  Teacher  of  Rhetoric,  led  him  thither. 


* Thi*  biographical  account  w extracted  principally  fro«o  iui  own 

CsmAmims. 
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Histoty.  Its  Bishop,  Ambrose,  received  the  new  Professor  with 
— 1 ' paternal  affection,  and  Augustin  was  gradually  brought 
to  attend  to  his  doctrine.  The  possibility  of  finding 
Truth  in  the  Church  of  Christ  appeared,  and  he  began 
Selects  Urconsider  how  he  might  convict  Manieheism  of  false- 
Uie  truth  of  hood.  In  conclusion,  he  determined  to  remain  a cate* 
cht'Ju  doc-  c^umcn  *n  the  Church,  till  be  saw  his  way  more 
dearly. 

The  state  of  his  mind  was  now'  somewhat  altered,  and, 
ashamed  of  his  former  delusions,  he  became  exceedingly 
sceptical.  His  most  intimate  associates  were  Alypius 
and  Nebridius,  the  former  of  whom  had  studied  under 
him  at  Tagasta  and  at  Carthage,  and  the  latter  had  left 
a paternal  estate  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city  for  the  plea- 
sure and  instruction  of  Augustin’s  society.  The  argu- 
ments of  Nebridius  seem  to  have  cleared  his  mind  en- 
tirely of  Manieheism  and  of  Astrology,  and  he  was  pre- 
pared, by  his  renunciation  of  those  pernicious  errors,  to 
npproach  the  oracles  of  Divine  Truth. 

With  eagerness,  tempered  by  awe,  he  took  up  the 
Inspired  Volume,  and  particularly  the  writings  of  St. 
Paul.  He  read,  and  Truth  flashed  irresistibly  on  his 
mind.  Deeply  affected,  he  went  to  Simplician,  the 
spiritual  father  uf  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan,  and 
opened  his  Religious  state.  Simplician  confirmed  his 
resolution  by  relating  a similar  conversion  in  Victorinus, 
a Roman  Rhetorician. 

Augustin  now  resolved  to  relinquish  his  employment 
of  teaching,  not  abruptly  but  gradually;  and  he  wrote 
to  Ambrose,  with  u request  that  the  Bishop  would  point 
out  those  parts  of  the  Sacred  Writings  which  were  the 
best  preparation  for  Baptism.  Ambrose  called  his 
attention  to  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  but  to  Augustin 
the  other  and  plainer  parts  of  Scripture  seemed  pre- 
ferable. 

At  Milan,  Augustin  received  the  sacred  rite  of  Bap- 
tism together  with  his  friend  Alypius  and  his  son  Adeo- 
Wjlaa*0  Bt  ^alus-  1“  company  with  Etiodius,  a Milanese  citizen. 
Return* to  an<*  a C hristian  convert,  Augustin  with  his  son  and 
Africa.  friend  determined  to  return  to  Africa.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber,  his  mother,  who  had  been  the  faithful  com- 
pauion  of  his  travels,  who  had  witnessed  his  spiritual 
conflicts,  who  had  supported  him  in  the  hour  of  despair 
by  her  counsel  and  by  her  prayers,  expired.  Not  long 
before  her  death  she  said,  41  Son,  I have  now  no  delight 
in  life.  One  thing  only,  your  conversion,  was  an  object 
for  which  I wished  to  live.  That  is  granted.  What  do 
I here  V" 

Remoras  to  Augustin,  after  his  return  to  Africa,  lived  on  his  own 
Hippo.  estate  for  almost  three  years  in  a state  of  retirement, 
but  at  the  solicitation  of  a person  of  some  consequence 
in  Hippo,  who  requested  his  instructions,  he  removed 
to  that  city.  Valerius  was  its  Bishop,  a man  of  great 
piety,  but  on  account  of  his  slender  acquaintance  with 
the  Latin  tongue  unfit  for  the  situation  in  which  he  was 
placed.  Augustin,  through  the  urgent  desires  of  the 
people,  and  in  compliance  with  the  earnest  wishes  of 
Iaordaioed  Valerius,  was  ordained  a Presbyter.  In  this  station  his 
• Presbyter,  mjnjgtry  was  highly  useful,  in  the  edification  of  the 
Faithful,  and  the  confutation  of  Heretics.  Fortunatus, 
the  great  leader  of  the  Manichees,  was  obliged  to  leave 
Hippo  in  confusion,  when  be  found  himself,  by  the  una- 
nimous suffrage  of  the  audience,  vanquished  in  a confer- 
ence with  Augustin. 

Valerius,  solicitous  to  preserve  so  invaluable  an  acces- 
sion to  his  Church,  procured  the  election  of  Augustiu 
as  coadjutor  to  himself.  Augustin,  after  having  long 
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resisted,  at  length  accepted  the  Episcopal  office,  the  KccJesia*. 
duties  of  which  he  fulfilled  alone,  after  the  decease  of  bcnl  Wri- 
Valerius.  His  activity  increased  with  his  elevation. 

To  his  indefatigable  zeal  in  preaching,  he  added  the  yjjj,  ^ 
laborious  employment  of  hearing  causes,  and  in  their  tune*, 
examination  and  decision  he  often  spent  the  whole  day.  > 

In  attendance  on  Councils  he  was  punctual,  and  in  them  He  is 
he  distinguished  himself  in  the  defence  both  of  Chris-  ^l5*1**1 
tian  doctrine  and  discipline.  His  dress,  furniture,  and 
diet  were  moderated  between  the  extremes  of  luxury 
and  penuriousness.  He  was  “ a lover  of  hospitality,"  and  durt'hThU 
during  meals  encouraged  reading  or  useful  conversation  ; Bishopric, 
but  he  had  a strong  aversion  to  detraction  und  slander, 
and  he  caused  a distich*  to  be  inscribed  on  his  Table, 
intimating  that  whoever  attacked  the  characters  of  the 
absent  should  be  excluded.  He  was  conscientiously 
attentive  to  the  wants  of  the  Poor,  and  relieved  them  out 
of  the  revenues  of  the  Church  or  the  oblations  of  the 
Faithful. 

A short  time  before  his  death,  lie  was  employed  in  Invasion  of 
the  revisul  and  correction  of  his  Works,  and  the  fruits  of  Gfwwric. 
his  labour  were  his  Retractations,  which  were  intended 
to  give  to  the  World  his  last  and  matured  opinions.  It 
pleased  God,  however,  that  he  should  not  depart 
without  (musing  through  a cloud  of  temporal  affliction, 
and  thus  his  hope  of  immortality  was  quickened  by  a 
bitter  taste  uf  the  evils  of  this  life.  Genseric,  King  of 
the  Vandals,  invaded  Africa,  and  ravaged  it  with  all 
the  horrors  of  uncivilized  warfare.  Augustin  was  com- 
pelled to  witness,  in  addition  to  the  usual  desolation, 
the  destruction  of  the  Christian  Churches,  and  the 
persecution  of  their  Pastors.  Count  Bouiface,  one  of 
the  greatest  Roman  heroes  of  those  times,  undertook 
the  defence  of  Hippo  against  the  Barbarians,  and 
bravely  protracted  its  capture  for  fourteen  months, 
when,  with  the  rest  of  Africa,  it  fell  under  the  power  of 
the  Vandals. 

But  Augustin  was  taken  away  before  the  consumma- 
tion of  this  calamity.  While  he  mourned  under  the 
disasters  of  the  times  in  company  with  Posidienus  and 
several  Bishops  who  had  fled  for  shelter  to  Hippo,  he 
told  them  that  his  earnest  prayer  had  been  offered  to 
God,  that  his  servants  might  be  rescued  from  the  siege, 
or  that  they  might  be  endued  with  patience  to  bear  the 
approaching  evil,  or  that  himself  might  be  removed  to 
another  world.  In  the  third  month  of  the  siege  his  last  Death  <>f 
wish  was  granted ; he  was  seized  with  a fever  which  Augustm. 
ended  in  his  dissolution,  having  lived  seventy-six  years,  A-  D- 
forty  of  which  he  had  been  a Presbyter  or  a Bishop. 

It  was  his  common  saying,  that  u l hristian  should  never 
cease  to  repent  even  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  and  he 
caused  the  Penitential  Psalms  of  David  to  tie  inscribed 
on  tbe  wall  in  his  last  sickness.  He  left  no  Will,  for 
he  had  neither  money  nor  lands ; his  only  earthly  pos- 
session was  his  Library,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the 
Church. 

With  the  polemical  life  of  Augustin  the  present  His  Work* 
Chapter  has  no  concern,  since  it  will  be  brought  under 
consideration,  in  treating  of  the  Heresies  to  which  he  waa 
opposed.  The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  his  contro- 
versial writings.  Of  his  practical  writings,  that  volume 
which  is  best  known  to  the  English  reader  is  bis  Medi- 
tations, though  doubts  have  been  entertained  of  its 
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History,  genuine  ness.  His  Sermons  are  for  inferior  to  his  other 
compositions  in  learning  and  eloquence  ; but  they  were 
addressed  to  the  people,  and  not  to  the  literati.  They 
at*  plain  ami  simple,  hut  weighty  and  serious. 

The  editions  ul  Augustin's  detached  Treatises  are  too 
numerous  to  be  inserted  here;  but  an  accurate  and 
splendid  edition  of  his  whole  Works  was  published  bv 
the  Benedictines. 

Pbsidienu*.  Vila  A utwstini ; Augustin,  Omfemana 
Spuuhcim,  Hitt.  Christ.  sa»c.  iv.  and  v. ; Cave,  Hut. 
Lit.  vol.  i. 

JEROM* 

a.  d.  331—420 


struct! ve  ; his  learning  was  considerable,  but  ill-digested,  EccW«Us- 
and  his  piety  was  debased  by  superstition.  His  Com*  tied  Wri. 
meniarirt  on  the  Holy  Scrip  turn  end  his  Eputlft  are  ,*vn*.uf  ***• 
the  most  esteemed  of  his  Works.  The  Benedictines  vithCen- 
have  published  an  edition  of*  the  Works  of  this  Father  tuiie«. 
in  five  folio  volumes.  Cave,  Hist.  Lil.v ol.  i. ; Spanheim,  - — /—n  ' 
Hist.  Christ,  sec.  iv. 

CYRIL. 

a.  o.  413—444. 

The  biography  of  Cyril,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  will 
be  comprised  under  the  Nestnrian  Heresy.  1 1 is  Works, 
in  six  folio  volumes,  were  published  by  Aubert  at  Paris, 
in  the  year  1638.  Dupin,  Biblioth.  vol.  iv. ; Spanheim, 

Hist.  Christ.  stec.  v. 


Ilw  birth  This  renowned  Monk  and  celebrated  Father  of  the 
awl  «du*  Latin  Church  was  bom  tinder  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
cation.  Constantine,  at  Stridon.t  a town  on  the  confines  of  Dal- 
matia and  Pannonia.  So  obscure,  however,  was  this  place, 
that  Geographers  have  not  determined  w hether  nr  not  it 
ought  to  be  considered  as  apart  of  Italy.  From  the  care 
bestowed  on  his  education,  it  is  Certain  that  he  was  horn 
of  an  opulent  family.  He  was  sent  to  Home,  and  the^e 
acquired  the  graces  of  the  Eatin  Tongue,  and  he  was 
in  his  infancy  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  the  Chris- 
tian Faith.  After  his  Baptism  at  Rome,  he  travelled  into 
France  in  company  with  Bonosus,  a fellow-student.  He 
passed  his  time  in  study,  or  in  conversation  with  learned 
men,  and  thence  returning  into  Italy,  he  determined  to 
Embraces  follow  the  profession  of  a Monk,  a term  which  at  that 
J,|jPv>n“lic  time  did  not  convey  the  modern  idea  of  the  word.  It 
meant  only  the  life  of  a private,  recluse  Christian,  hut 
unfettered  by  rules  and  vows.  Such  a life  suited  the 
contemplative  temper  of  Jcrnm.  He  was,  however, 
ordained  a Presbyter,  but  would  not  accept  any  higher 
ecclesiastical  dignity. 

Resides  at  Not  ^!as  than  >‘cars  were  P«®^<1  by  him  in  the 
Kan*.  deserts  of  Syria,  where  his  application  to  study  was 
intense,  anrl  by  the  assistance  of  a Jew,  who  visited  him 
clandestinely,  he  acquired  u knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
Tongue,  to  which  he  added  the  dialects  of  Syria  mid 
Chaldea.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  cultivated  the 
society  of  Paula,  (an  illustrious  descendant  of  the  Pauli, 
so  famous  in  Roman  story,)  Marcella,  and  other  opu- 
lent ladies.  By  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Jeroin,  a 
Monastery  was  formed,  and  the  conventual  life  became 
fashionable  at  Rome.  But  his  temper  being  highly 
choleric  and  imperious, could  not  patiently  lx*nr  the  spleen 
Rtftirv"  mid  calumny  hy  which  he  was  attneked.  Unjust  super* 
ff.»in  Kflirn:  jsioiw  against  his  character  provoked  him  to  an  acrimo- 
inPaWim'  n'ousa,,<I  uncharitable  recrimination.  He  retired  again 
’ to  the  East,  followed  by  several  of  his  female  admirers. 
Bethlehem  was  selected  as  the  residence  of  his  old  age, 
where  Paula  erected  four  Monasteries,  three  for  women, 
over  which  she  presided,  and  one  for  men,  in  which 
Jero'ii  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  occasionally 
enjoying  the  society  of  his  learned  friends.  Paula 
died  after  having  lived  twenty  years  in  the  Monastery 
II»  death,  anrl  Jeront  after  he  had  reached  the  unusual  term  of 
ninety-one  years. 

Hi*.  Works.  Ilis  writings  ore  voluminous,  but  not  particularly  iu- 


• The  life  of  Jorum  ha*  been  written  by  Erasmus,  and  pre- 

fixed to  Jeroin- « Woriu- 

t Or  Strigoiu 


ISIDORE  OF  PELUSIUM 

DIED  A.  O.  431. 

This  writer  was  a Monk  of  Pelusium  in  Egypt,  and 
he  conferred  honour  on  the  monastic  life.  He  lived  in 
the  practice  of  serious  piety,  and  he  appears  to  have 
known  the  world  much  better,  and  to  have  been  more 
useful  in  the  Church,  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  a Recluse.  He  was  the  disciple  and  the  vindicator 
of  Chrysostom.  His  Works  consist  of  V Books  of 
Epistles.  They  are  admirably  written,  and  are  to  lie 
recommended  equally  for  the  solidity  of  the  matter,  and 
the  elegance  of  the  style,  nicy  have  been  published 
in  a folio  volume  by  the  Jesuit  Scott  at  Paris  in  1638. 
Spanheim,  Hist.  Christ.  s&c.  v. 

THEODORET. 

FLOURISHED  FROM  A.  D.  423  TO  451. 

SOCRATES— SOZOMEN. 

These  three  contemporary  writers  continued  the 
History*  of  the  Church  from  the  point  at  which  the  Work 
of  Eusebius  ended.  Socrates  is  u judicious  writer, 
remarkable  for  his  candour  towards  the  Novatians,  ami 
for  his  general  impartiality.  Soromen  is  inferior  to 
Socrates  in  judgment,  and  is  favourable  to  a monastic  life. 
Theodoret,  Bishop  of  Cyrus,  was  an  eloquent  and  a 
copious  writer  in  other  Works  besides  his  History.  In 
consequence  of  his  supposed  attachment  to  the  Nesto- 
rian  errors,  he  was  condemned  by  the  Synod  of  Ephesus, 
but  was  restored  at  the  IVth  General  Council  held  at 
Cholcrdon,  The  Works  of  Theodoret  were  edited  by 
the  Jesuit  Sismtmd,  in  four  folio  volumes,  and  a fifth 
was  added  by  Gamier.  The  Histories  of  Theodoret, 
SoTomen,  and  Socrates,  added  to  that  of  Eusebius,  form 
three  folio  volumes.  Spanheim,  Hist.  Christ,  sate.  v. 

CASS1AN. 

DIED  CIRC  ITER  A.  D.  410. 

This  writer,  who  has  been  styled  the  founder  at'  die 
Semi-pel ngian  School,  was  a disciple  of  Chrysostom. 
He  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  Marseilles,  am! 
probably  quitted  Constantinople  at  the  time  at  which 
his  master  w as  bnnislied  from  it.  He  asserted  an  in- 
ward Grace,  subject  to  freedom  of  the  will,  and  that  the 
first  conversion  of  the  soul  to  God  is  merely  an  effect 
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History,  of  its  free  choice.  The  followers  of  Augustin  allowed 
that  Semi  pelagian  ism  found  in  Cassian  a powerful  de- 
fender, and  that  his  learning  and  morals  were  unques- 
tionable. The  Works  of  Cassian  were  published  at 
Frankfort  in  1722,  with  a Commentary  by  Alurdus 
Gazaus.  Spanheim,  Hist  Christ.  sec.  v. 

OTHER  WRITERS  OF  THE  Vth  CENTURY. 

Leo  I.,  sumamed  the  Great,  is  at  the  head  of  the 
writers  in  the  Latin  Church  in  this  Century,  but  his 
talents  were  chiefly  applied  to  the  extension  of  the  Ponti- 
fical authority.  Hilary,  Btshop  of  Arles,  famous  for  his 
quarrel  with  Leo,  was  a man  of  eloquence  and  humble 
piety.  Prosper,  a layman,  and  Primasius,  an  African 
Bishop,  are  recorded  as  the  disciples  of  Augustin. 
Among  the  Greek  writers  may  be  enumerated  Basil  of 
Seleucia,  Theodotus  of  Ancyra,  Gclusius  of  tyzicum, 
Theodore  of  Mopsuesta,  and  Palladius,  the  Biographer 
of  Chrysostom. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  WRITERS  OF  THE 
Vlth  CENTURY. 

The  catalogue  of  this  Century  is  rather  numerous 
than  interesting,  and  in  vain  shall  we  seek  in  it  for  a 
Chrysostom,  an  Augustin,  or  a Jerom.  The  most  cele- 
brated Greek  and  Oriental  Writers  were  Procopius  of 
Gaza,  u Professor  of  Oratory,  and  a useful  Commentator 
on  Scripture  ; Maxentius,  a Monk  and  a Presbyter  of 
Antioch,  an  opponent  of  the  Nestorians  and  Acephali ; 
Theodorus  of  Byzantium,  a writer  on  Ecclesiastical 
History  ; John,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  surnamed 
the  Faster,  remembered  chiefly  for  his  Penitential  ; 
Eulogius  of  Antioch,  Leontius  of  Byzantium,  und  Anas- 
tasius  of  Sinai,  all  of  them  controversial  writers. 

The  Latin  writers  are  more  worthy  of  a distinct 
notice ; and  among  them,  on  account  of  his  station,  the 
precedence  is  due  to 

GREGORY  I.  THE  GREAT. 

a.  o.  544 — 604. 

Gregory  was  born  in  Rome  of  a Patrician  Family, 
about  the  year  544.  He  early  distinguished  himself 
by  his  great  powers  of  memory,  and  his  acquirements 
in  Grammar,  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  Civil  Law,  In  the 
Languages  be  was  not  equally  versed,  for  he  wus  wholly 


unacquainted  even  with  Greek.  Having  filled  the  office  Bcclc*U»- 
of  Prefect  of  Rome,  he  retired  to  a Monastery  of  his  tical  Wri- 
own  foundation,  hut  not  long  after  was  appointed  by 
Pope  Pelagius  II.  to  many  honourable  public  stations,  yithCew 
especially  that  of  Nuncio  and  Secretary.  On  the  death  turn*, 
of  that  Pontiff  in  590,  Gregory  most  reluctantly 
ascended  the  Papal  Throne,  which  he  filled  with  con- 
summate ability.  Among  other  points  of  Ecclesiastical 
Reform,  his  attention  was  much  devoted  to  Church 
Music ; and  it  is  to  him  that  we  are  indebted  for  sim- 
plifying the  characters  and  language  of  that  Art  by 
introducing  a notation  by  the  first  seven  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  The  name  of  Gregory  is  celebrated  in  Eng- 
lish History  from  his  mission  for  the  conversion  of  our 
Islands.  Notwithstanding  the  great  aversion  from  Letters 
with  which  he  has  been,  perhaps  unjustly,  taxed,  (for 
Brucker  has  accused  him  of  burning  the  Palatine  Li- 
brary, which  among  other  treasures  contained  the  entire 
History  of  Livy,)  no  Pope  has  written  so  largely.  Ilia 
chief  Works  are  Leilert,  of  which  there  are  more  than 
600.  A Commentary  on  Job , a Pastoral,  or  Treatise 
on  Pastoral  Duties,  Homilies , and  Dialogues.  The  ge- 
nuineness of  the  last-named  Work  is  doubted  ; it  is  a 
storehouse  of  pseudo-miracles  and  marvels,  and  once 
enjoyed  very  great  popularity.  A splendid  edition  of 
his  Works  was  published  at  Paris  in  1705,  in  four  vo- 
lumes folio,  by  St.  Marthe,  a Benedictine  Monk.  Acta 
Sand.  tom.  ii.  Spanheim,  Hist.  Christ,  see.  vi, 

GREGORY,  BISHOP  OF  TOURS. 

This  Prelate  is  esteemed  the  father  of  Gallic  History ; 
his  writings  discover  considerable  diligence,  but  little 
judgment.  Levity  and  credulity  are  the  characteristics 
of  his  Annals  of  the  Pranks,  his  Miracles,  or  Live*  of 
the  Saints,  and  of  his  other  writings.  The  best  edition 
of  hia  Works  is  by  Don  Ruinart,  1699,  folio. 

OTHER  LATIN  WRITERS. 

It  is  sufficient  to  enumerate  without  comment,  Cssa- 
rius  of  Arles,  a moral  writer;  Fulgentius,  Bishop  of 
Ruspino,  a noted  Polemic ; Eunodius,  Bishop  of  Pavia, 
an  author  both  in  prose  and  verse  ; and  at  the  close  of 
the  list,  Boethius  and  Caasiodorus,  the  former  of  whom 
is  conspicuous  as  an  Orator  and  Philosopher  as  well  as 
a Divine. 
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PREOESTINARIAN8. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Vth  Century,  the  DonaUsU 
Mutory.  wRr  d(,feWeli  |,v  the  writings  of  Augustin,  ami  the 
Arians,  oppressed  by  the  Imperial  edict*,  were  compelled 
to  seek  refuge  among  those  Barbarous  nations  who 
overturned  the  Western  Empire.  Under  this  depres- 
sion of  two  dangerous  Heresies,  a new  Sect,  the  cause 
of  a futai  division  in  the  Church,  arose,  known  by  the 
name  of 

NESTORIANS. 

Account  of  Nestorius  was  a native  of  Germanicia,  a Monk  of 
Nertoriu*.  Antioch,  and  a disciple  of  Theodore  oi  Mopsuesta.* 
After  the  peaceable  and  mild  usurpation  of  the  Epis- 
copal throne  of  Chrysostom  by  Atticus,  and  the  short 
and  turbulent  Patriarchate  of  Sisinnius,  the  factions  of 
the  Clergy  and  People  were  appeased  by  the  choioe 
which  the  Emperor  made  of  a successor.  Theodosius 
a.  n.  selected  a stranger,  and  Nestorius  was  indebted  for  his 
428.  elevation  to  the  austerity  of  his  life,  and  the  eloquence 
Ii  appoint*  of  his  sermons.  But  the  first  llomily  which  he  deli- 
ad  Huhop  vemi  before  his  Imperial  patron,  evinced  that  humility 
ofCumSao-  antj  cbariiy  were  not  among  the  number  of  his  virtues. 

u|8  accgasiun  the  See  of  Constantinople  was  marked 
by  a fierce  persecution  of  the  Arians  ; he  discovered  one 
Hu  intole.  of  theif  Mcni  conventicles,  attacked  it  by  force,  and 
™nCe  burned  it  to  the  ground.  Rigid  was  the  commence- 
ment of  his  Episcopal  career,  fierce  was  his  seal  against 
every  kind  and  degree  of  Heresy,  till  the  sword  of  per- 
secution which  he  had  so  recklessly  wielded  against 
others  was  turned  against  himself. 


* For  an  account  of  Ktstenu*  we  Socrat.  Hitt.  lib.  vii,  c.  29. 

342. 


I BRANCHES  OP 
( BUTYCHIANISM. 


Educated  in  the  Syrian  school,  Nestorius  had  been  Urmie*  «f 
early  taught  to  repudiate  the  confusion  of  the  Human  the  Vth  and 
with  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ  The  Heresy  of  VItht*n- 
Apollinaris  had  blended  these  two  natures;  for  he  main-  . * 

tained  that  the  Man  Christ  was  not  endowed  with  a 
Human  soul,  but  that  the  Divine  spirit  was  substituted 
in  its  place.  The  Syrian  Doctors,  in  order  that  they 
might  avoid  the  errors  of  Apollinaris,  were  careful  in 
establishing  a distinction  between  the  Divine  and  Human 
nature  in  the  Son  of  God.  Nestorius,  who  had  adopted 
the  sentiments  of  the  teachers  of  his  own  Country,  was  a 
violent  enemy  of  the  Apollinarian  Heresy,  and  the  ruin 
of  that  Sect  was  the  first  object  of  hi*  government  He 
therefore  strenuously  enforced  the  Syrian  doctrine  in  his 
own  discourses,  and  strictly  enjoined  his  disciples  to  dis- 
criminate accurately  between  (be  actions  and  passions  of 
the  Son  of  God,  and  those  of  tl»e  Son  of  Man. 

From  the  pulpit  at  Constantinople,  the  Presbyter  Hi»  Hrrwy 
Anastasius.  a friend  of  Nestorius,  and  his  successor  in  a.  d. 
the  Patriarchate,  repeatedly  declaimed  against  the  use  429, 
of  the  title  of  Mother  of  God,  bestowed  on  the  Virgin  t® 
Mary.*  It  was  a term,  he  asserted,  unknown  to  the  *•  D 
Apostles,  unauthorized  by  the  Church,  and  adopted  by  431. 
the  followers  of  Apollinaris  in  their  controversy  with  the 
Arians.  He,  at  the  same  time,  proposed  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  the  Virgin  Mary  ought  to  be  styled  the 
Mother  of  Christ,  rather  than  the  Mother  of  God,  since 
the  Divinity  can  neither  be  born  nor  die.  Nestorius 
applauded  these  sentiments,  and  reechoed  them. 

A vigorous  opposition  was  soon  begun  against  the 
Patriarch  and  his  Presbyter,  by  some  Monks  of  Con- 


* Bioiioge,  HUt.  tU  C Eg/itf,  tern,  i.  p.  605. 
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stuntinople,  who  maintained  that  the  Son  of  Mary  was 
God  incarnate ; they  excited  the  populace  against  Nesslo- 
riuR,  but  without  much  effect  On  the  contrary,  the 
Monks  of  Egypt,  after  having  perused  the  Discourses 
of  Nestorius,  were  converted  to  his  opinions,  and  accord- 
ingly ceased  to  call  the  Virgin  the  Mother  of  God. 

The  individual  who  at  this  time  presided  in  the  See 
of  Alexandria  was  Cyril,  a Prelate  who  hail  been  trained 
in  the  Aiexundrian  School.  Under  this  discipline,  he 
inclined  rather  to  the  sentiments  of  Apollinaris,  than  to 
the  opposite  extremity,  at  which  his  antagonists  had 
taken  their  position.  His  early  life  had  been  pasted  in 
Monastic  austerity,  and  in  an  indefatigable  application 
to  Scholastic  Theology ; but  his  natural  disposition 
fitted  him  for  the  tumults  of  Cities  and  Synods.  By  the 
voice  of  the  people  he  had  been  seated  on  the  Patriarchal 
throne  of  Alexandria,  and  the  prize  was  not  unworthy 
of  hw  ambition.  At  a distance  from  the  Court,  and  at 
the  head  of  on  immense  Capital,  he  enjoyed  the  influence 
and  authority  of  a Civil  magistrate.* 

Cyril  opened  his  Patriarchal  reign  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  Nestorius,  by  the  persecution  of  Heresy  ; and  he 
began  by  oppressing  the  Novations.  He  interdicted 
their  Religious  worship,  and  confiscated  their  sacred 
vessels.  But  his  wrath  was  directed  not  only  against 
Christian  Heretics,  he  expelled  from  Alexandria  the 
Jews  ; and  the  inhuman  murder  of  Hypatia,  a Female 
Heathen  Philosopher,  who  taught  at  Alexandria,  will 
leave  an  indelible  stain  on  his  character.t  if  we  admit 
the  charge  brought  against  him  by  Deinascius,  that  he 
was  privy  to  the  intention,  and  stimulated  the  fury  of 
the  zealots,  who  tore  her  to  pieces  in  the  streets. 

As  soon  as  the  opinions  of  Nestorius  were  known  to 
Cyril,  his  pride  and  ambition  prompted  him  to  interfere. 
The  successor  of  Athanasius  thought  it  suitable  to  his 
station  and  character  to  encounter  a second  Ariu.s. 
After  a short  correspondence  between  the  rival  Patriarchs, 
and  after  having  engaged  on  his  side  Celestine  the 
Roman  Pontiff,  Cyril  assembled  a Synod  at  Alexandria, 
and  denounced  the  Heretical  opinions  of  the  Byzantine 
by  not  less  than  twelve  anathemata.  Celestine,  mean- 
time, at  the  head  of  an  Italian  Synod,  condemned  not 
only  the  opinions  of  Nestorius,  but  degraded  the  Heretic 
from  his  Episcopal  dignity,  and  left  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  to  the  Alexandrian  Patriarch. 

Nestorius,  undaunted  by  this  rash  proceeding,  re- 
torted on  his  adversary  the  charge  of  Heresy,  charged 
him  with  the  Apollinartan  errors,  and  loaded  him  with 
the  same  number  of  censures  as  hud  been  levelled 
against  himself.  The  Emperor  Arcadius  was  equally 
indisposed  with  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  obey 
the  sentence  of  an  Italian  Bishop,  and  a Synod  of  the 
Catholic  Church  was  unanimously  demanded  as  the  sole 
remedy  which  could  deckle  this  unintelligible  contro- 
versy. Theodosius  called  a Council  at  Ephesus,  which 
is  known  in  the  annals  of  the  Church  as  the  1 1 Id  General 

Council.! 

The  Festival  of  Pentecost  was  chosen  for  the  time  of 
meeting.  Both  Nestorius  and  Cyril  were  summoned  in 
their  capacity  of  Metropolitans,  and  though,  contrary  to 
fairness,  Cyril  presided,  yet  Nestorius  appeared  not  as  a 
criminal,  hut  as  a judge.  Impatient  of  delay,  Cyril 
proposed  to  examine  and  determine  the  matters  in  debate 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch  and  the 


Eastern  Bishops;  but  Nestorius  objected  against  this  Hernia  of 
proceeding  as  irregular  and  unjust.  The  Trial,  however,  theVthand 
was  begun;  sixty-eight  Bishops  out  of  probably  less  VI^*‘ 
than  three  hundred,  defended  the  cause  of  Nestorius  by  , ' „ 

a modest  and  temperate  protest,  but  they  were  excluded 
from  the  deliberations  of  their  brethren.  Candidian,  in 
the  name  of  the  Emperor,  requested  a delay  of  four  days, 
but  this  Magistrate  was  expelled  from  the  Assembly 
with  insult  and  outrage.  The  whole  of  this  important 
transaction  was  concluded  in  a single  day.  Nestorius  was  Nestorius 
convicted  of  blasphemy  against  the  Divine  majesty,  was  won- 
degraded  from  his  Episcopal  dignity,  and  ultimately  sent  d*n,owl- 
into  exile.* 

On  the  fifth  day  after  the  promulgation  of  this  sentence, 
the  triumph  of  Cyril  was  clouded  hv  the  arrival  of  the 
Eastern  Bishops.  With  equal  haste  and  violence  the  Oppowtion 
Oriental  Synod,  composed  of  fifty  Bishops,  with  John, 

Patriarch  of  Antioch,  at  their  head,  degraded  the  Patri-  0nenta“’ 
arch  of  Alexandria,  and  his  creature  Memnon,  Bishop  of 
Ephesus,  from  their  Episcopal  honours,  and  described 
Cyril  as  a monster  bom  and  educated  for  the  destruction 
of  the  Church.  They  appointed  without  delay  another 
Bishop  of  Ephesus,  but  by  the  vigilance  of  Memnon  a 
strong  garrison  was  stationed  in  the  Cathedral ; the 
troops  under  the  command  of  Candidian  vainly  endea- 
voured to  assault  it,  the  place  was  impregnable,  and  the 
besiegers  were  repulsed  with  a severe  loss. 

The  disputes  between  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  Theo- 
logians reached  the  Imperial  Court,  and  Theodosius  tried  corapro. 
every  method  to  reconcile  the  controversialists.  He  raise V«- 
summoned  from  each  party  eight  deputies  to  a free  con-  tween  Cyril 
ference  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople,  but  he  of 

was  compelled  to  dissolve  the  Assembly,  and  the  deputies  An,loch‘ 
returned  to  their  Provinces.  After  a long  and  equal 
contest,  John  of  Antioch  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria  came 
to  an  agreement,  and  Cyril  was  contented  to  receive  from 
John  certain  AriicU$  of  Faith,  in  which  particular 
phrases  and  expressions  liable  to  misinterpretation  were 
abandoned,  and  was  brought  to  acknowledge,  though 
with  reluctance,  a twofold  nature  in  Christ. 

The  unfortunate  Nestorius  finding  himselfabandoned, 
thought  it  more  honourable  to  ubdicatc  his  office  than  to  *“ 
be  forcibly  expelled  from  it,  and  his  request  that  he  might  ^na.  °* 
be  allowed  to  withdraw  to  a life  of  privacy  was  granted. 

He  was  conducted  from  Ephesus  to  his  old  Monastery  of 
Antioch,  and  after  a short  interval,  the  Patriarchate  of 
Constantinople  was  filled  successively  by  Maximian  and 
Prod  us.  But  in  the  retirement  of  a Monastery,  Nestorius 
was  not  long  permitted  to  find  repose.  After  a residence 
of  four  years  at  Antioch,  Theodosius  signed  an  edict, 
proscribing  his  opinions,  and  consigning  him  to  banish- 
ment ; first  at  Tetra  in  Arabia,  and  at  length  in  Oasis, 
one  of  the  places  metaphorically  called  Islands  in  the 
Libyan  desert.  While  be  was  thus  seduded,  a wander- 
ing Tribe  of  the  Blemmyes,  or  Nubians,  invaded  the 
place  of  his  confinement;  Nestorius  fled  from  these 
Barbarians  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  this  flight  was 
punished  as  a new  crime.  Cyril  incited  against  him  the 
Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  powers  of  Egypt,  by  whom  he 
was  forcibly  reconveyed  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Ethiopia. 

Yet  his  mind  was  unsubdued,  he  survived  his  implacable 
enemy,  and  his  death  alone  prevented  the  Council  of  a.  d. 
Chalcedon  from  restoring  him  to  the  communion  of  the  451. 
Church,  if  not  to  his  former  honours,  f 


* Sticraf.  that.  Eccl.  lib.  vii.  c.  7. 
f Stud.  Lexicon.  Art.  Hfpalta. 

J Sucrst.  Hut.  Ecd.  lib.  tiL  Evagr.  Hut.  Ub.  L c.  J,  %. 


• f'arturttm  1‘atrum  Lyutaia  ad  Concii.  Ephft.  pertinent  ei. 
Louvain,  1682.  TUIomoat,  EceJet.  Mem.  tom.  xiv. 
f Evagr.  lib.  ii.  c.  2. 
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Hutury.  The  persecution  of  Nestorius  was  far  from  stopping; 
/ the  progress  of  his  opinions.  They  spread  with  ra- 
Extension  pidity  through  all  the  Oriental  Provinces,  and  separate 
of  Note-  congregations  were  formed  in  decided  hostility  to  the 
n*m*nu  Council  of  Ephesus.  The  Persians  opposed  Cyril  in 
the  most  vigorous  manner,  and  charged  him  with  con- 
founding the  two  natures  of  Christ.  But  nothing  tended 
so  much  to  perpetuate  the  Nestorian  doctrines,  as  their 
reception  in  the  School  of  Edetssa.  In  this  School  was 
educated  Barsumaa,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Nibilis.  This 
Prelate  laboured  with  incredible  assiduity  to  procure  for 
the  Nestorians  a settlement  in  Persia,  and  his  efforts 
were  seconded  by  Maanes,  Bishop  of  Ardascira.  Bar- 
snmas  not  only  persuaded  Pherozes,  the  Persian  Monarch, 
to  expel  from  his  dominions  such  Christians  as  had 
adopted  the  opinions  of  the  Greeks,  hut  also  engaged 
him  to  put  the  Nestorians  in  possession  of  the  See  ol 
Seleucia,  the  principal  seat  of  Ecclesiastical  authority  in 
Persia.* 

Ncfltoriu  The  tenets  of  the  Nestorians,  as  they  were  determined 
tenets-  jn  several  Seleudan  Councils,  are  in  substance  these  : 
1.  That  in  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  there  were  two 
hypostases,  or  persons,  of  which  the  one  was  Divine,  or 
the  Eternal  Word,  and  the  other  Human,  or  the  Man 
Christ  Jesus.  2.  That  these  two  hypostases  had  only 
one  outward  appearance.  3.  That  the  union  between 
the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  Man  was  formed  in  the 
moment  of  the  Virgin's  conception,  aud  was  never  to  be 
dissolved.  4.  That  this  union  was  not  of  nature  or 
person,  but  of  will  and  affection.  5.  That  Christ  was 
to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  God  who  dwelt  in 
him  as  in  a Temple.  6.  That  Mary  was  to  be  called  the 
Mother  of  Christ,  (Xpurtorosos,')  and  not  the  Mother  of 
God.  (OcoToroy.) 

EUTYCHIANS. 

Account  of  Gne  Heresy  begets  another,  and  the  Heresy  of 
Eutyches.  Eutyches  probably  had  never  have  been  known,  if  that 
of  Nestorius  had  not  previously  subsisted.  Its  author 
was  the  Abbot,  or  archimandrite  of  a Convent  at  Con- 
stantinople. In  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  he  had  signa- 
lized himself  in  disputation  against  the  errors  of 
Nestorius  ; but  in  his  old  age  he  was  himself  proscribed 
as  a Heretic.  In  exerting  himself  with  undue  vehemence 
against  the  Nestorian  hypothesis,  he  taught  that  in 
Christ  there  was  but  one  nature,  namely,  the  Incarnate 
Wonl.  The  Byzantine  Pontiff*,  scandalized  at  (his 
doctrine,  assembled  a Synod  in  which  Eutyches  was 
condemned ; but  he  trunk*  his  appeal  to  a General 
Council,  and  his  cause  was  vigorously  espoused  by  his 
godson  Chrysaphius.  By  the  special  summons  of  the 
IM  Council  Emperor,  a second  Council  was  convened  at  Ephesus, 
of  Ephesus.  It  was  composed  of  ten  Metropolitans  and  ten  Bishops 
a.  o.  from  each  of  the  six  Dioceses  of  the  Eastern  Empire, 
449.  but  the  entire  number  was  afterwards  increased  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five.  The  Syrian  Bamimaa.t  as  the 
chief  and  representative  of  the  Monks,  was  invited  to  sit 
and  vote  in  the  Assembly 

Eutyches  is  But  l^e  *nAu*nce  °*  the  Alexandrian  Patriarch  predo- 
pnmounari  mutated  in  the  lid  Council  of  Ephesus  as  well  as  in  the 
Orthodox.  1st.  The  Orthodoxy  of  Eutyches  was  acknowledged 
without  hesitation.  “ May  lltosc  who  divide  Christ  be 


divided  with  the  sword,"  was  the  charitable  wish  of  the  Henries  of 
Ephesian  Synod.  The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  the  Vth  and 
was  not  without  his  adherents;  but  Dioscorus,  the  faith-  VI^-C€n’ 
ful  imitator  of  the  arrogance  of  Cyril,  as  well  as  his  - 
successor  in  the  Patriarchate,  triumphed  on  this  occasion. 

Flavian,  the  Constantinopolitan  Pontiff,  by  the  decree 
of  this  Synod,  was  scourged  in  the  most  inhuman  man- 
ner, and  banished  to  Epipas,  a City  of  Lydia.  Rightly  Commtm 
did  the  Greeks  denominate  this  Assembly  2vvotv*  Latranum. 
Atforpncov,  a Synod  of  robbers.* 

At  Ephesus,  tire  Egyptian  tenets  prevailed,  but  the 
vanquished  party  engaged  in  their  interest  Leo  the 
Great,  Bishop  of  Rome.  Flavian  also  had  courage  to 
remonstrate  with  the  Emperor,  and  to  demand  that  the 
decision  of  so  important  a matter  should  be  referred  to 
an  Ecumenical  Council.  Leo  seconded  the  request ; but 
though  Theodosius  would  not  accede,  his  successor  Council  of 
Marcian  consented  to  the  proposul.  The  Council  of  Chaleedoo. 
Chalcedon  met,  which  is  reckoned  the  IVth  General  *• 
Council. t 451. 

Leo  had  already  declared  his  creed  in  an  EpuUe . or  Epwd*  of 
rather  volume,  on  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  but 
his  condemnation  of  the  Eutychian  doctrine  had  been 
disregarded  by  the  Council  of  Ephesus.  But  in  the 
grand  Council  of  Chalcedon  Ijeo  presided,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  his  great  influence,  Dioscorus  was  con- 
demned, deposed,  ami  banished  into  Paphlagonia,  the 
Acts  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus  were  annulled,  and  the 
Epistle  of  Leo,  having  been  subscribed  by  the  Oriental 
Bishops,  was  received  as  a Rule  of  Faith.  In  the 
Western  Churches  this  Letter  was  received  with  still 
more  deference,  for  it  was  publicly  read  during  the 
season  of  Advent.  The  Emperor  Marcian  supported  tile 
Roman  Pontiff,  and  was  prepared  to  enforce  the  edicts 
of  the  Chalcerloniun  Council  by  the  sword. 

Different  were  the  sentiments  of  the  Egyptian  Theo- 
logians.  Though  they  entertained  contradictory  opinions  ^*0  due* 
on  many  other  questions,  yet  they  concurred  in  opposing  trine*, 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon  and  the  Epistle  of  Leo.  On 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  Marcian,  the  populace  as- 
sembled tumultuously  in  Egypt,  massacred  Porterius, 
the  successor  of  Dioscorus,  and  substituted  in  his  place 
Timotheus  .Elurus,  a defender  of  the  Monophysite  or 
Eutychian  doctrine.  The  triumph  of  the  Chalcedonians 
was  decided  in  the  choice  of  a successor,  but  that  triumph 
was  of  short  duration.  The  Sec  of  Alexandria  was 
finally  filled  by  Mongus,  a noted  Eutychian. 

Syria  also  and  Armenia  were  theatres  of  Eutvchian 
contention.  The  Abbot  Barsumas,  having  been  con- 
demned by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  chose  Syria  as  the 
place  of  his  residence,  and  diligently  propagated  his 
opinions.  By  the  assistance  of  his  disciple  Samuel,  he 
spread  them  among  the  Armenians. 

The  Patriarchal  See  of  Antioch,  as  well  as  that  of  Throp**- 
Alexandria,  was  filled  by  a Monophysite.  Fullo,  or.  as 
he  was  more  generally  called,  Peter  the  Fuller,  having, 
after  a violent  opposition,  been  fixed  there  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Emperor  Zeno,  excited  a new  discord,  by 
attempting  to  form  a Sect  under  the  title  of  Theoftas- 
chiles.  In  the  Hymn  called  Trisagium,  after  the  words 
" O God  most  holy,"  he  ortlered  the  following  phrase  to 
be  added,  “ who  hast  suffered  for  u*  on  the  cross and 
the  addition  was  adopted  by  the  Eastern  Churches.  His 


* Spanheiiti,  Hiti.  Christ.  a*'C  v. 

f Th.s  person  must  be  distinguished  from  Binuiiui^  Bi>hop  of 
Niphili*. 

I Guta/,  torn.  iv.  p.  1413. 


• Niceph.  Ecri.  Hirt.  lib.  xiv.  e.  67. 

t Thu.  Council,  by  tin*  summons  of  the  Emperor,  find  aasercUlrd 
at  Nick  in  Bilhyacu,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Chalcedon.  Ita 
Acta  are  contained  in  Condi,  tom.  iv.  p.  761 — 2071. 
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History.  design  wa*  to  impress  on  the  people  the  Monophysite 
doctrine ; but  his  adversaries  charged  him  with  main* 
taming  the  passion  of  the  Godhead,  and  opprobriously 
called  his  adherents  Thropaschites.* 

To  put  an  end  to  this  controversy,  which  during  the 
uf  Zeno.  space  of  thirty  years  had  occasioned  great  disorders  in 
A ■ D-  Church  and  State,  the  Emperor  Zeno,  by  the  advice  of 
4B2.  Acarius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  published  the 
famous  Henoticon,  or  Decree  of  Union.  This  decree 
contained  a solemn  anathema  against  Nestorius,  Euty- 
ches,  and  all  Heretics  by  whom  Christ  is  either  divided 
or  confounded.  The  Councils  of  Nice,  Constantinople, 
and  Ephesus  were  confirmed,  but  the  IVih  Council  was 
annulled  by  the  censure  of  all  doctrines  contrary  to  its 
decrees.  Thus  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  last  Council 
of  (.  halcedon  were  invited  to  a reconciliation  ; and  both 
Mongus  and  Fulto  subscribed  the  decree  of  Union. t 
Kutychian  Tlie  distinguishing  tenet  of  the  Eutychian  or  Mono- 
physite  Sect  was,  that  in  Christ  there  was  but  one 
nature,  that  of  the  Incarnate  Word.  This  tenet  was 
modified  by  Barsumas,  and  having  rejected  the  Euty- 
chian definition,  that  the  Human  nature  of  Christ  was 
absorbed  by  the  Divine,  he  framed  the  following  propo- 
sition,— That  in  the  Son  of  God  there  was  one  nature, 
which,  notwithstanding  its  unity,  was  double  aud  com- 
pounded. The  definition  of  Leo,  which  h>  still  esteemed 
to  be  the  Orthodox  doctrine,  is  to  this  c fleet : Thai  in 
Christ  two  distinct  natures  were  united  in  one  person, 
without  any  change,  mixture,  or  confusion. 

MODIFICATIONS  OF  THE  EUTYCHIAN 
HERESY. 

I.  The  term  Monophysites  has  been  already  men- 
tioned as  synonymous  with  Eutychians.  II.  The  Ace- 
pliali.  Certain  Eutychians  looking  on  the  conduct  of 
Mongus,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  as  highly  criminal, 
because  he  had  subscribed  the  Henoticon.  formed  them- 
selves into  a new  faction,  under  the  title  of  Aoephali,  or 
headless,  since  by  the  submission  of  Mongus  they  were 
deprived  of  their  Chief.  III.  Subdivisions  of  this  branch 
took  place  into  Anthropomorphitcs,  Barsanumorphites, 
and  Essaianists.  IV.  The  Jacobites,  who  derived  their 
name  from  James  Baradcus  or  Zanzalus,J  although 
the  Sect  affect  to  derive  their  origin  from  James  the 
Apostle.  V.  The  Seven tes,  called  from  one  Severn*  of 
Antioch.  VI.  Maronites,  from  Maron  the  founder; 
and  Monothelites,  because  they  asserted  a unity  of  will. 
VII.  Agnoetsp,  because  they  maintained  that  Christ  was 
ignorant  of  the  clay  of  judgment.  VIII.  Arminians, 
who,  by  the  instigation  of  Ethanius,  rejected  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon,  and  who  hav^  always  maintained  the 
Monophysite  or  Eutychian  doctrine.  IX.  Egyptians, 
or  Copts,  who  long  maintained  the  same  doctrine,  till 
the  theological  labours  of  Eulngius,  and  the  diffusive 
charity  of  John,  successively  Patriarchs  of  Alexandria, 
brought  them  to  the  Orthodox  Faith. 

PELAGIANS. 

Pclagius§  was  a native  of  Wales,  and  was  in  his  own 


time  called  Brito.  His  associate  Cwlcslius,  according  to  Hemks  of 
the  testimony  of  Jerom,  was  an  Irishman,  or,  according  Vthaod 
to  the  common  phraseology,  a Scot ; though  others  assert 
that  he  was  born  in  Campania  in  Italy.  They  were  v ^ 
both  laymen;  the  former  by  profession  a Monk:  the  Account  of 
latter  having  in  eurly  life  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  pidgins 
the  Law,  quitted  it  for  a monastic  life.  Their  morals  ajuI  CwJw- 
were  not  only  unimpeaclied,  but  exemplar)’ ; for  though  tlu** 

Jerom  in  the  heat  of  controversy  accused  Pelagius  of 
gluttony  and  intemperance,  yet  Augustin,  more  candid, 
bears  testimony  to  the  virtues  of  the  Heresiarch.  Au- 
gustin also  frankly  admits  that  the  genius  and  capacity 
of  Pelagius  and  Cslestius  were  of  the  first  order. 

Pelagius  had  travelled  from  Monastery  to  Monastery  They  wide 
through  various  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  at  length,  with  ** 
his  companion,  fixed  his  residence  at  Rome.  Both  of 
them  enjoyed  a high  reputation,  and  not  the  least  suspi- 
cion was  attached  to  their  Orthodoxy.  According  to  the 
testimony  of  Isidore  of  Pelusium  and  Chrysmlom,  the 
Heretical  opinions  of  Pelagius  did  not  appear  till  he 
was  for  advanced  in  life.  His  peculiar  notions  were 
propagated  at  Rome,  but  under  privacy  and  in  disguise ; 
for  Augustin  himself  owned  that  his  first  works  were 
so  artfully  composed  as  to  deceive  even  Air  penetration. 

Pelagius  was  accustomed  to  insinuate  his  peculiar  notions 
by  proposing  them  under  the  modest  form  of  queries, 
while  Cwlestius,  more  open  and  daring,  pursued  a 
method  which  exposed  him  to  detection. 

On  the  approach  of  the  Goths  to  Rome,  the  two 
friends  were  obliged  to  retire  from  that  City,  and  went 
first  into  Sicily,  whence  they  (passed  over  to  Africa.  They  mors 
Pelagius  was  received  at  Hippo,  in  the  absence  of  An  - frDInRo®». 
gustin,  but  his  stay  was  short;  Augustin  saw  him 
once  or  twice  at  Carthage,  but  nothing  material  passed 
between  them.  Quitting  Africa,  Pelagius  settled  in 
Palestine,  and  there  his  writings  attracted  the  notice  and 
the  censure  of  Jerom.  Jerom  wrote  against  him,  call- 
ing on  him  to  explain  his  doctrine  o!  Grace  more 
clearly,  and  not  to  conceal  it  under  ambiguous  expres- 
sions.* 

In  the  mean  time,Ca*lestius,  who  remained  in  Africa,  Ami  Ccte* 
more  openly  discovered  his  sentiments,  and  made  such  tiunin 
undisguised  attempts  to  propagate  them  in  Carthage 
itself,  that  he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  a Synod, 
convened  by  Aurelius,  Bishop  of  that  City.  He  was 
accused  of  denying  Original  Sin,  and  when  he  was 
pressed  with  the  practice  of  the  Church  in  baptizing 
Infants  before  the  commission  of  actual  sin,  he  declared 
that  Infants  hod  no  need  of  remission,  and  that  their 


A.  D. 

410. 


Baptism  implied  their  sanctification  in  Christ,  or  admts-  Heiscoo- 
sion  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Cielestius  was  con-  denmwl  by 
demned  as  a Heretic,  and  disappointed  of  his  hope  of  » Synod  at 
rising  in  the  Church,  for  he  had  obtained,  or  was  Carthage, 
about  to  obtain,  the  rank  of  Presbyter.  V 

Under  this  censure,  Cselestius  retired  from  Africa,  and 
fixed  himself  once  more  in  Sicily.  Pelagius  in  the  **" 

East  had  better  success,  since  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  wait*  ia 
and  protection  of  John,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  That  Sicily 
Prelate  being  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  Origen,  was  p^u^ya 
naturally  induced  to  countenance  those  of  Pelagius,  on  rank**  a 
account  of  the  seeming  conformity  between  the  two  Hd* 
systems.  Under  the  favour  of  this  powerful  friend,  hi§Cm!<L 


• Noma,  Lit-  de  **■»  Trimilnte  earn*  />**»«.  Opera,  tom.  iii. 
t Ktigr.  Hut.  Seed.  lib.  iii.  C.  1 4. 

J Renaudot,  Hut.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  1 33. 

£ In  the  Watch  language  Mvrptm,  e.  torn  nrar  the  ***.  Sjisaia- 
hem,  Hut.  CArxti.  me.  v.  rii. 


• It  is  impossible  to  obtain  an  impartial  Hiatoiy  of  thia  H«my, 
from  the  Works  of  Augustin  and  Jerom.  the  oppom-nta  of  Pels* 
jrju»  himself,  or  thoaa  of  Jaosemu#  and  UAcr,  the  opponent!  of  th* 
Pelagian  d cuiav*. 
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Pelagius  made  a public  profession  of  his  Creed,  and 
gained  disciples  in  several  places.  Orosius,  a Spanish 
Presbyter,  scandalised  at  his  conduct,  was  his  public 
uccuser,  and  he  was  summoned  to  answer  the  accusation 
before  an  Assembly  of  Bishops  at  Jerusalem,  but  was 
dismissed  without  censure.  He  was  next  cited  before 
a Synod  of  fourteen  Bishops  of  Palestine  at  Lydda, 
then  called  Dinepolis.  At  this  Synod,  John  of  Jerusa- 
lem defended  Pelagius  with  earnestness  and  eloquence, 
ami  the  result  was  uii  acquittal  of  the  accused  Heretic.* 
11c  was  pronounced  uninfected  with  error,  and  received 
as  a Christian  brother.  Pelagius  wrote  to  Augustin 
an  account  of  his  acquittal,  and  more  openly  anserted 
his  opinion  against  Original  Sin. 

A Council  having  met  at  Carthage  in  the  succeeding 
year,  on  various  exigencies  of  the  Church,  Orosius 
brought  the  conduct  of  Pelagius  before  it.  The  Acts 
of  the  Synod  of  Dioepolis  were  not  formally  produced, 
yet  the  information  of  Orosius  was  deemed  a sufficient 
ground  of  proceeding.  The  Council  transmitted  to 
Innocent,  the  Roman  Pontiff,  its  decision  on  the  merits 
of  the  dispute.  It  was  to  this  effect : that  unless  Pela- 
gius and  his  followers  explicitly  rejected  the  opinions 
ascribed  to  them,  they  should  be  excommunicated. 
Another  Synod,  composed  of  Numidian  Bishops,  and 
assembled  at  Milevum,  wrote  also  to  Rome  to  the  same 
purpose.  Augustin  and  his  two  friends,  Alypius, 
Bishop  of  Tagasta,  and  Aurelius,  Bishop  of  Carthage, 
wrote  letters  in  their  own  names  to  Innocent,  intimating 
that  the  Synod  of  Diospotis  had  probably  been  imposed 
on  by  the  subtilty  of  Pelagius,  and  expressing  a fear 
lest  Rome  itself,  having  been  the  place  of  his  residence, 
should  become  the  seat  of  his  Heresy. 

Innocent,  in  his  answer,  fully  coincided  in  the  views 
of  the  African  Prelates,  and  in  the  same  conditional 
manner  condemned  Pelagius  and  his  adherents.  But 
Innocent  dying  soon  after,  Zosimus  succeeded  to  the 
Pontificate,  and  Cadcstius,  who  had  obtained  the  degree 
of  Presbyter,  visited  Rome  at  the  commencement  of  the 
new  Pontiff's  reign.  Zosimus  appears  to  have  been 
gained  over  by  the  ambiguous  and  artful  Confession  of 
Faith  which  Celestius  hod  drawn  up  and  presented. 
He  was  not  less  influenced  by  the  letters  and  protesta- 
tions of  Pelagius.  He  therefore  wrote  to  the  African 
Prelates,  declaring  that  unless  he  should  hear  more 
decisive  proofs  against  Cadestius,  he  should  receive  him 
as  a Christian  brother. f 

The  Bishops  of  Africa,  with  Augustin  at  their  head, 
were  little  affected  by  this  declaration,  and  persevered 
in  maintaining  their  former  judgment.  Zosimus  at 
length  yielded  to  the  strength  of  their  arguments,  and 
Celeatius,  fearing  a trial,  declined  to  submit  to  an  exa- 
mination. The  Pontiff  pronounced  a severe  condem- 
nation against  Pelagius  and  Cielestius,  whom  he  had 
honoured  by  his  approbation,  and  secured  by  his  pro- 
tection. 

This  public  censure  of  Zosimus  was  succeeded  by  a 
number  of  edicts  and  anathemas.  The  Emperor  Ho- 
uorius  passed  a sentence  of  banishment  on  the  followers 
of  Pelagius  in  the  same  year  in  which  Zosimus  cen- 
sured their  doctrines.  Cadestius  retired  to  Constanti- 
nople, where  his  tenets  were  opposed  by  Atticus,  the 
Bishop  who  denounced  the  Sect  in  Letters  to  Rome. 


• Daniel,  Huteirr  de  Cmn/e  dr  Dmpo/u. 
f Wall,  in  bi«  Hufory  tsf  Infant  Baptum,  gives  a good  account 
of  the  Pelagian  controversy. 


Pelagius,  who  was  still  in  Palestine,  complained  of  the  Hoeeiee  of 
treatment  w'hich  he  had  received,  and  being  there  inter-  the  Vthoad 
rogated  concerning  the  disputed  points,  answered  with  ' 
such  art  and  ambiguity  that  he  again  imposed  on  his  i , 

examiners,  who  explained  in  writing  the  result  to  Au-  " 
gustin.  The  indefatigable  Bishop  of  Hippo  wrote  his 
Treatise  on  Original  Sin , and  the  Grace  of  Christ,  in 
w hich  he  detected  and  exposed  the  Pelagian  artifices. 

Notwithstanding  the  decree  of  the  Emperor,  Cslcs-  a.  d. 
tius  ventured  again  to  show  himself  in  Rome,  and  again  420. 
drew  on  himself  an  edict  of  expulsion.  The  two  Here- 
tics were  afterwards  reduced  to  a slate  the  most  humili- 
ating to  ardent  and  aspiring  minds,  a state  of  obscurity. 

The  British  Islands  were,  it  is  certain,  afterwards  dis- 
turbed by  the  Pelagian  doctrines,  which  were  overcome 
by  the  skill  and  authority  of  Grnnanus.  Hence  it  is  Their  etui 
probable  that  C&lestius  accompanied  Pelagius  to  those  UIVC*rt*ia- 
Countries ; but  this  is  no  more  than  a probable  supposi- 
tion, for  their  fate  is  involved  in  obscurity. 

The  tenets  of  Pelagius,  as  charged  upon  him  by  the  Pelogioa 
Council  of  Carthage,  are  comprised  in  the  following  tenets, 
particulars.  I.  That  Adam  had  mortality  in  his  nature, 
ami  whether  he  hod  sinned  or  not  would  certainly  have 
died.  II.  That  the  consequences  of  Adam's  sin  were 
confined  to  his  own  person,  and  the  rest  of  mankind 
were  not  involved  in  it  HI.  That  the  Law  qualified 
men  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  was  founded  on 
equal  promises  with  the  Gospel.  IV.  That  before  the 
coming  of  our  Saviour,  there  were  some  men  who  lived 
without  sin.  V.  That  newly  born  infants  arc  in  the 
same  condition  with  Adain  before  his  Fall.  VI.  That 
the  death  and  disobedience  of  Adam  is  not  the  neces- 
sary cause  of  death  to  all  mankind,  neither  docs  the 
general  Resurrection  of  the  dead  follow  in  virtue  of  our 
Saviour’s  Resurrection.  VII.  That  if  Man  exert  him 
self  to  the  utmost,  he  may  keep  the  Divine  commands 
without  difficulty,  and  preserve  himself  in  a state  of 
innocence.  VIII.  That  unless  rich  men  parted  with 
their  whole  estates,  their  virtues  would  be  of  no 
avail,  notwithstanding  the  advantage  of  their  Baptism, 
neither  could  they  be  qualified  for  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  IX.  That  the  Grace  and  assistance  of  God 
are  not  granted  for  the  performance  of  every  moral  act ; 
the  liberty  of  the  will  and  information  in  the  points  of 
duty  being  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  X.  That  the 
Grace  of  God  is  given  in  proportion  to  human  merit. 

XL  That  none  can  be  called  the  Sons  of  God  unless 
they  are  perfectly  free  from  Sin.  XII.  That  our  victory 
over  templatiou  is  not  gained  bv  God’s  assistance,  but 
by  the  liberty  of  the  Will.  These  were  the  tenets 
ascribed  to  Pelagius,  which,  it  Is  said,  he  recanted  or 
explained  away  at  the  Synod  of  Diospolis. 

SEMIPELAGIANS. 

A more  palatable  modification  of  the  doctrines  of  Coosiao  the 
Pelagius  was  given  by  Cassian,  a Monk,  who  came  from  Founder  of 
the  East  into  Prance,  and  erected  a Monastery  near  ***?  **«>• 
Marseilles.  Vitatia  of  Carthage,  however,  has  been  ut.^yQ 
thought  by  some  to  be  its  author,  who  taught  that  our  Ai  0 
obedience  to  the  Gospel  was  no  otherwise  the  effect  of  43^ 
Grace  than  that  men  cannot  believe  unless  the  Word  be 
preached  to  them.  Yet  to  Cassian  is  generally  attri- 
buted the  honour  nr  disgrace  of  founding  the  Semipe- 
lagian School.  In  Gaul,  the  doctrines  of  Cassian  spread 
with  great  rapidity,  but  they  were  combated  by  Prosper 
and  Hilary.  The  Sect  arose  in  the  latter  days  of 
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Hivtory.  Augustin,  and  in  opposition  to  it,  this  celebrated  Father 
wrote  his  last  two  Books  on  Predestination  and  the  Gift 
oj  Perseverance. 

ScrmptU-  Many  Divines  have  attempted  to  fix  on  a middle  way 
gi*n  tenets,  between  the  errors  of  Pelagius  and  the  opinions  of 
Augustin.  The  leading  principles  of  the  Semipelagians 
have  been  thus  stated.  I.  That  God  did  not  dispense 
his  Grace  to  one  more  than  another,  in  consequence 
of  an  absolute  and  eternal  decree,  but  was  willing  to 
save  all  men,  if  they  complied  with  the  terms  of  the 
Gospel.  II.  That  Christ  died  for  all  mankind.  III. 
That  the  Grace  purchased  by  Christ  and  necessary  to 
salvation  was  offered  to  all  men.  IV.  That  Man  before 
he  received  this  Grace  was  capable  of  Faith  and  holy 
desires.  V.  That  Man  was  bom  free,  and  was  conse- 
quently capable  of  resisting  the  influences  of  Grace,  or  of 
complying  with  its  suggestions.* 

PREDESTI N AR1 ANS. 

As  there  were  some  who  attempted  to  define  a middle 
way  between  Augustin  and  Pelagius,  there  were  others 
who  went  beyond  them  to  either  extremity.  Among 
those  who  might  be  termed  Ultra- Augustinians  were 
the  Predestinarians.  In  the  course  of  his  controversy 
with  Pelagius,  Augustin  had  delivered  his  opinion  con- 
cerning the  necessity  of  Divine  Grace  to  Human  salva- 
tion, and  the  decrees  of  God  with  respect  to  the  future 
condition  of  Man,  in  a manner  not  always  consistent 
with  himaelf  or  intelligible  to  others.  Hence  certain 
Monks  of  Adrumetum  and  others  were  led  into  a notion 
that  “ God  not  only  predestinated  the  wicked  to  eternal 
punishment,  but  also  to  the  guilt  and  transgression  for 
which  they  were  punished."  Hence  it  followed,  that 
all  the  good  and  evil  actions  of*  Men  were  determined 

• Spaaheim,  Hi it.  Chrut.  nx  v. 


from  eternity  by  a divine  decree,  and  fixed  by  an  invin-  Heresies  of 
cible  necessity. 

Those  who  embraced  this  opinion  were  styled  Pre- 
destinarians.  Augustin  exerted  all  his  weight  to  prevent  . 
the  dissemination  of  this  doctrine,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
the  imputation  of  having  favoured  it,  explained  his  sen- 
timents with  greater  perspicuity.  His  efforts  were  se- 
conded by  the  Councils  of  Arles  and  Lyons,  in  which 
the  Predestinarian  doctrine  was  publicly  condemned. 

The  existence  of  this  Sect  has  been  denied  by  many,  Existence  of 
and  its  invention  regarded  as  an  artifice  of  the  Semi-  this  Sect  do- 
pelagians.* 

OENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Heresies  of  the  Vth  and  Vlth  Centuries  have  been 
divided  under  two  classes,  those  which  regard  the  Incar- 
nation, and  those  which  relate  to  the  extent  of  Divine 
Grace,  and  its  interference  with  Human  Liberty,  and  both 
continued  to  disturb  the  Peace  of  the  Church  during  the 
Century  which  succeeded.  In  addition  to  the  new  Sects 
which  arose  within  this  period,  it  must  be  observed  that 
many  of  those  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  earlier  Ages 
of  the  Church  were  far  from  being  extirpated.  The 
Manicheans  were  said  to  have  gained  such  an  influence 
in  Persia,  as  to  have  corrupted  the  son  of  Cabadea,  the 
Monarch  of  that  nation.  The  Arians  were  triumphant 
in  several  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  They 
were  secretly  favoured  by  many  of  the  Asiatic  Bishops, 
and  their  cause  was  openly  espoused  by  the  Vandals  in 
Africa,  the  Goths  in  Italy,  and  the  Suevi  in  Gaul.  The 
state  of  Christian  Heresies,  as  well  as  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  was  materially  changed  by  an  event  which  we 
now  proceed  to  describe — The  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
Mohammedan  Power. 

• Moaheuifc,  Ecd.  Hitt.  Cent,  v.  c.  5. 
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CHAPTER  LVIII. 

MOHAMMED  —RISE  OF  THE  SARACEN  OR  MOHAMMEDAN  POWER. 

FROM  A.  D.  569  TO  A.  D.  632. 


History. 
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ip 
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From  surveying  the  aspect  of  Europe  at  the  settlement 
of  the  Barbarian  Nations,  ami  the  gradual  consolidation 
of  those  Kingdoms  of  the  West  which  have  given  form 
to  the  modem  polity  of  Christendom,  our  attention  is 
naturally  directed  to  observe,  in  the  opposite  quarter  of 
the  East,  the  sudden  rise  and  tremendous  growth  of  that 
astonishing  power,  which,  at  the  distance  of  twelve  cen- 
turies, is  still  reflected  in  the  Civil  and  Religious  Em- 
pire of  Mohammedanism.  For,  the  same  controuling 
and  permanent  influence  which  has  been  impressed 
upon  the  History  of  Europe  by  the  victorious  immigra- 
tions of  the  Gothic  Races,  and  their  conversion  to  the 
Gospel  of  Truth,  has  been  exercised  on  the  fortunes  of 
Asia  by  the  overwhelming  progress  of  the  Saracens,  and 
the  fanatical  imposture  which  they  propagated  with  the 
sword.  The  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Empire  proved 
not  a more  important  vicissitude  in  the  West  than  did 
the  appearance  of  the  Pseudo-prophet  of  the  Moslems 
in  the  East ; and  since  Christianity  was  already  esta- 
blished before  the  Fall  of  the  Empire,  while  Mohammed- 
anism was  entirely  the  birth  and  fruit  of  the  occasion, 
the  effects  which  were  wrought  on  the  Universe  by  the 
proselyting  conquests  of  the  Saracens  were  a far  more 
stupendous  Revolution  in  the  Moral  and  Political  State 
of  Mankind,  than  the  mere  transition  of  Europe  from 
the  Roman  to  the  Gothic  constitution  of  Sodety.  The 
out*  convulsion,  so  far  from  shaking,  served  only  to 
strengthen  the  existing  fabric  of  Christianity ; the  other 
swept  equally  before  it  the  monuments  and  symbob 
both  of  Revelation  and  Idolatry,  overthrew,  wherever  it 
penetrated,  every  earlier  institution  of  human  worship, 
and  changed  the  religious  as  well  as  the  social  features 
of  half  the  Countries  of  the  known  World.  Nor  is  it 
the  least  singular  circumstance  in  the  spectacle  of  this 
mighty  and  enduring  Revolution,  that  it  originated  in  the 
daring  imposture  of  one  man;  and  the  History  of  its 
creation  and  rise  must  be  traced  in  the  personal  biogra- 
phy of  Mohammed." 


• In  professing  to  offer  a History  of  Mnhammed.  it  ia  right  to 
caution  the  realtor  that  the  original  materials  for  the  life  of  Omj  false 
Prophet  art*  few  and  most  unsatisfactory.  The  earliest  of  hi*  Mu. 
sulmai)  Biographer*  whose  Work  is  extant  and  the  most  judicious, 
i»  Ishmnel  A bulled*,  a Saracen  Knur  of  Syria;  but  he  Used  so  Ule 
u the  XlYth  Century,  and  hr  could  tin  no  more  than  collect  those 
traditional  particulars,  which  had  been  distorted  and  swollen  by  the 
superstitious  exaggerations  of  wren  hundred  years.  The  W urk  of 
AhuIfe-iU  has  been  rendered  accessible  to  the  European  read  or  by 
the  Latin  version  of  Oagnier.  A1  Jaanabi,  a Doctor  of  the  Moeque, 
ion  author  also  translated  by  Gagtucr,)  who  livsd  still  later,  and 
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The  founder  of  that  spurious  Faith  which  has  ex-  Rise  of  the 
tended  its  dominion  over  so  many  of  the  fairest  portions  Mohorame- 
of  the  Globe,  received  his  birth  in  an  obscure  region  of  <*an 
Asia,  in  a dark  Age,  and  among  a fierce  and  barbarous 
People.  The  condition  of  Arabia,  a Country  in  several 
respects  highly  interesting  by  its  association  with  the 
earliest  scenes  and  events  of  Holy  Writ,  is  for  many 
centuries,  both  before  and  after  the  Christian  Era,  in- 
volved in  the  deepest  obscurity.  Of  the  annals  of  its 
People  during  the  vast  interval  of  Historical  silence.  State  of 
little  more  is  known  than  may  be  inferred  front  the  per-  Arabia  in 
munenev  of  that  wild  character  among  the  roving  Tribes  ^ 
of  the  Desert,  which  was  first  dimly  traced  by  the  finger  > u**‘ 
of  Prophecy,  and  b still  stamped  with  the  enduring  im- 
pression of  immemorial  antiquity.  In  ihe  Vlth  Century 
of  Human  Redemption,  the  sterile  face  of  the  great 
Peninsula,  which  on  its  Northern  extremities  is  joined 
by  Syria  and  Persia,  and  is  bounded  on  other  sides  by 
the  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Red  Sea,*  was  still,  as  in  past 
and  subsequent  Ages,  thinly  overspread  by  a Pastoral 
People,  dwelling  by  hordes  and  in  tents,  and  restlessly 
wandering  with  their  sheep,  camels,  and  horses,  in  search 
of  the  scanty  spots  of  herbage  and  water  which  relieve 
the  arid  expanse  of  the  Desert. 

In  every  Age  this  peculiar  People  have  presented  the  Unehaag®. 
same  lineaments  of  freedom  and  barbarism,  the  same 
aspect  of  personal  and  national  independence,  the  same  prap]e< 
contrast  of  generous  hospitality  with  fierce  spoliation  ; 
and,  divested  of  certain  romantic  embellishments,  the 
image  of  ancient  character  has  been  faithfully  preserved 
in  the  modern  Arab.  The  Redoween,  (or  man  of  the  Wondering 
Desert,)  like  his  forefathers  through  countless  genera- 
lions,  is  still  brave  and  imaginative,  but  vindictive  and  **’ 
rapacious ; proud  of  the  dignity  of  manhood,  and  not 
perhaps  incapable  of  elevated  emotions,  but  a ferocious 
enemy  and  a habitual  robber.  His  intellectual  qualities 
are  strongly  reflected  in  his  physiognomy  and  mien ; his 
eye  is  lull  of  fire  and  vivucity ; his  speech  at  once  voluble 

ha*  twee  too  often  implicitly  quoted  by  our  compiler*,  is  the  mere  echo 
of  fables  atwl  totally  unworthy  of  credit.  Yet  such  are  the  principal 
source*  from  which  the  aumrmm  modern  Lite*  of  Mohammed  are 
composed : but  the  Iwst  illustration*  of  the  character  af  Ihe  Impostor 
are  to  be  gathered  from  the  Koran,  in  the  English  version,  and  the 
invaluable  introduction  and  notes  of  Sale,  in  the  following  pages, 
the  conclusion*  of  our  latest  Historians,  Gibbon  and  Mills,  { litdory 
o / Muhiunmedanwn,)  have  been  carefully  compared  with  their  au- 
thorities, and  freely  used,  though  without  being  always  adopted 
• D'Anville,  tJ i ogrofi fit*  ,4nnennr,  VoL  ii.  p.  ‘JOB — U3U 
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Biugnphy,  and  sententious ; his  countenance  intelligent  and  pene- 
v— v— ^ (rating ; his  deportment  grave  and  manly ; and  his 
Vrotn  whole  bearing  expressive  of  that  lofty  spirit  of  freedom, 
D*  which  is  the  inheritance  and  generic  attribute  of  his  Race. 
569.  The  form  of  Government  to  which  he  submits  is  purely 
*°  Patriarchal.  The  parent  Is  the  Chief  of  his  family ; and 
632  °ne  fumi,-V  excrt’*s^s  the  office  of  sovereignty  over  the 
whole  Tribe.  The  order  of  lineal  succession  may  be 
frequently  violated  by  motives  of  partinlity  or  the  claims  of 
merit ; but  the  mutual  bond  of  allegiance  and  protection 
between  the  Chieftain  and  his  People  is  fixed  and  indis- 
soluble.* 

Inhabitant*  The  Tribes  of  Arabia,  however,  have  not  all  been 
of  the  citie*.  confined  to  the  Pastoral  condition.  The  Southern  por- 
tion of  the  Peninsula,  or  Lund  of  Yemen,  which  from 
its  comparative  fertility  was  distinguished,  even  so  early 
as  the  Classical  Ages,  by  the  epithet  of  the  Happy  Ara- 
bia, has  always  invited  its  inhabitants  to  a life  of  agri- 
culture and  commerce.  Its  climate  and  soil  are  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  coffee-tree ; its 
situation  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  promoted 
the  importation  of  the  gold,  spices,  and  frankincense  of 
the  remoter  East ; and  the  belief  of  antiquity  ascribed 
to  the  Arabia  Frlix,  the  native  production  of  precious 
commodities,  which  were  only  poured  through  her  bosom 
from  the  realms  of  India  into  the  lop  of  Europe.  The 
fixed  occupations  of  its  People,  and  the  opulence  of  its 
trade,  filled  the  maritime  Province  of  the  Happy  Yemen 
with  many  more  cities  and  towns  than  were  found  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula  : but  the  coasts  neither 
of  the  Sandy  nor  Sfotty  regions  which  are  comprised 
in  its  ancient  triple  division,  were  entirely  destitute  of 
permanent  towns,  which  probably  owed  their  origin  to 
some  temptation  either  of  pasture  or  traffic  ; and  in  the 
midst  of  the  Sandy  Arabia,  in  particular,  near  the  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea,  and  at  the  distance  from  each  other  of  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  arose  the  two  principal  cities 
Mecca  and  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  Of  these  the  former,  which  con- 
Meduia.  tained  the  Caaba,  or  most  famous  Temple  of  the  ancient 
Arabian  superstition,  hud  been  held  in  especial  reverence 
by  the  Nation  from  a period  even  antecedent  to  the 
Christian  Era,  as  the  holiest  seat  of  their  idolatrous  wor- 
ship. While  the  position  of  Mecca  on  a sterile  soil  dis- 
couraged the  occupations  of  agriculture,  it  was  advan- 
tageously situated  for  purposes  of  trade  ; and  its  inha- 
bitants were  naturally  attracted  to  commercial  pursuits 
from  the  convenience  with  which  they  were  enabled  to 
interchange  the  commodities  of  Africa  and  India,  by  the 
transport  of  caravans  across  the  desert  Peninsula,  from 
the  neighbouring  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  to  the  coasts  of 
the  Persian  Gulf.  In  like  manner,  their  city  intercepted 
midway  the  overland  communication  between  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  Provinces  of  the  Greek  Empire ; and, 
avoiding  the  dangerous  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea,  it 
waa  through  Mecca  that  the  rich  imports  of  the  Happy 
Arabia  were  exchanged  at  Damascus,  for  the  manufac- 
tures and  produce  of  Syria,  t 

Religion  of  These  advantages  added  commercial  wealth  to  the 
Dm  ancient  respect  which  the  sacred  city  of  Mecca  commanded  in 
Axatw.  the  eyes  of  an  idolatrous  People.  The  Religion  of  the 
Arabs  comprehended  the  adoration  of  the  Snn,  Moon, 

• Pocock,  Specimen  HiHorut  Ambum,  pauim.  Niebuhr,  Dt- 
tcrypUnn  dt  rArake,  pe  328 — 344.  Yolavy,  Foyage  m Syne  et  en 
Egypte,  p 315 — J85,  kc.  Sale,  Prekmtnary  Itiiconrie,  tee.  1. 

f Abulfeda,  iJetcnptw  Arabvr,  p.  10 — 40.  Pocock,  Specimen 
Hi*/.  Arab.  p.  125 — 128.  D’ilwbebt,  BUtJvAhrqne  Onen/alt,  p. 
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and  fixed  Stars  : but  the  Caaba  was  filled  with  Idols ; Mohan* 
and  the  grosser  worship  of  fantastic  Images  and  em- 
blems  disfigured  this  natural  superstition  of  a Race  who, 
during  their  wanderings  through  vast  Deserts,  in  the  *rom 

deep  stillness  of  night  and  under  the  clear  and  lucid  A'  D' 

firmament,  contemplated  the  mysterious  splendour,  and 
were  guided  in  their  course  by  the  regular  motion,  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Nor  were  an  imaginative  People 
without  a gleam  of  that  pure  and  more  sublime  prin- 
ciple of  Religion,  which  is  involved  in  the  existence  of  a 
future  state  ; and  some  fancies  of  the  Arabs  about  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  as  well  as  the  custom  of  leaving 
a camel  to  perish  on  the  grave  of  the  master  who  might 
require  his  service  in  another  world,  attested  their  belief 
of  a general  resurrection.* 

The  political  features  of  Arabia,  since  no  records  de-  Tbwr  pot- 
fine  the  wildness  of  its  internal  barbarism,  can  only  be  in-  eon" 
ferred  from  their  connection  with  the  affairs  of  the  more 
civilixed  Countries  which  bordered  on  the  Peninsula. 

During  the  Vlth  Century,  we  find  the  Tribes  of  the 
Desert,  under  the  general  name  of  Saracens,  (from 
some  unknown  etymology.)  engaged  alternately  in  capri- 
cious alliance  and  desultory  hostilities  with  the  Eastern 
and  Persian  Empires.  In  the  two  great  Provinces  of 
the  Stony  and  Sandy  Arabia,  they  maintained  the  per- 
petual independence  of  their  Nation,  which  is  equally 
secured  by  the  fierce  character  of  the  roving  People  and 
the  insuperable  difficulties  of  their  Country.  The  active 
Tribes  of  the  Desert  harass  the  advance  and  mock  the 
pursuit  of  an  invader ; the  secret  springs  elude  his 
search  ; and,  in  the  barren  and  scorching  sands,  a foreign 
army  would  perigh  from  heat,  fatigue,  want  of  food,  and 
ignorance  of  the  situation  of  water.  The  general  ex- 
tent of  Arabia  has,  in  fact,  never  been  subjugated  ; and 
even  the  victories  of  Trajan,  though  exaggerated  by  his 
flatterers  into  the  boast  of  conquest,  did  not  extend  his 
Empire  beyond  the  most  Northern  parts  of  the  Penin- 
sula. But  the  more  sedentary  and  enervated  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Southern,  or  Happy  Arabia,  have  frequently 
been  subdued  ; and  towanls  the  close  of  the  Age  under 
our  review,  the  Country  of  Yemen  had  heen  invaded 
by  the  naval  power  of  the  Persians,  and  reduced  to  a 
Province  of  their  Empire.f 

In  the  general  anarchy  and  common  independence  of  Supremacy 
the  Arabs,  there  are,  however,  traces  of  something  like  ofMee**, 
a recognised  superiority  of  Mecca;  and  the  petty 
Chieftains  and  Tribes  both  of  the  cultivated  country 
and  the  deserts,  seem  to  have  looked  up  to  that  city 
as  the  Capital  of  their  Nation  as  well  as  the  chief  scat  of 
their  Religion.  In  its  political  aspect,  Mecca  presented 
the  rude  shape  of  a Republic,  in  which  commerce  had 
created  an  opulent  and  powerful  aristocracy  ; while  the 
simplicity  of  Arabian  manners  still  retained  the  Patriar- 
chal gradations  of  government  The  Koreish,  a Tribe  governed  by 
who  enjoyed  the  greatest  estimation  and  honour  among  the  Tribe  of 
all  the  Arabian  communities,  had  acquired,  whether  by 
force  or  fraud,  or  the  free  choice  of  their  Countrymen, 
the  office  of  guarding  the  sacred  Temple  of  the  Caaba ; 
and  with  the  religious,  they  secured  the  temporal  supre- 
macy in  the  Metropolis  of  Arabia.  It  was  they  who 
established  the  caravans  between  Syria  and  Yemen ; to 
the  Koreish  was  Mecca  chiefly  indebted  for  the  opulence 
which  flowed  into  her  streets ; and  the  noblest  youth  of 
a fiery  Race  blended  a passion  for  warfare  and  the 

• Pocock,  p.  90 — 136,  kc.  Sale,  Prelim.  Dmoomtw,  nc.  I. 

f Sale,  nk  snpri.  Pocock,  p.  56-  78,  ftc. 
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Bicgnphy.  highest  renown  for  warlike  enterprise,  with  the  itinerant 
occupations  and  substantial  profits  of  a lucrative  com- 
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As  to  the  Koreish  was  tacitly  resigned  by  tike  other 
Tribes  the  spiritual  and  temporal  dominion  of  Mecca,  so 
in  that  Tribe  itself  was  obedience  rendered  to  the  sway 
of  one  family ; and  the  House  of  Hoschem  had  long 
supplied  a hereditary  line  of  Pontiff's  to  the  Caaba,  and 
of  merchant  Princes  to  the  Commonwealth.  They 
claimed  with  their  Tribe  a direct  descent  from  Ishmael, 
the  son  of  Abraham,  the  earlier  links  of  which,  the 
Arabs  themselve*  confess,  are  involved  in  obscurity  ; but 
which,  notwithstanding  the  scepticism  of  a certain  class 
of  Historians,  must  be  readily  admitted  by  every  believer 
in  Revelation,  and  is,  indeed,  incontrovertibly  confirmed, 
among  other  prods,  by  identity  of  peculiar  habits,  by  the 
testimony  of  very  early  writers,  and  by  unbroken  tradi- 
tion. Their  genealogy  presents  a long  succession  of 
illustrious  ancestors ; and  for  many  generations  the  race 
of  Haschem  were  the  noblest  of  their  Tribe  and 

Country,  t 

It  was  from  this  Princely  stock  of  Arabia  that  the 
victorious  Author  of  the  widely  extended  Faith  to  which 
he  has  given  his  name,  derived  his  parentage  and  birth. 
When  he  first  saw  the  light,  his  grandfather  Abdol- 
Motalleb  still  held  the  guardianship  of  the  Caaba, 
and  exercised  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  Mecca.  The 
power  or  influence  of  the  family,  however,  was  probably 
weakened  by  a division  of  its  patrimony  among  the 
numerous  sons  of  Abdol-Molalleb ; the  share  of  Abdal- 
lah the  youngest  was  small,  and  had  remained  unim- 
proved by  the  usual  pursuit  of  commerce ; and  the 
general  circumstances  of  their  House  seemed  to  forbode 
a declension  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Haachemites.  Mo- 
hammed,  the  only  son  of  Abdallah,  and  Amina,  a 
daughter  of  the  noble  Tribe  of  the  Zarites,  was  bom  at 
Mecca  about  the  five  hundred  and  sixty-ninth  year  of 
the  Christian  Era.t  His  life  dawned  adversely  and  hea- 
vily : he  was  early  deprived  by  death,  first  of  both  his 
parents,  and  then  of  his  grandfather ; his  uncles  were 
numerous,  strong,  and  rapacious ; and  in  the  partition 
of  their  father's  inheritance,  five  camels  and  a single 
female  slave  comprised  ail  the  possessions  which  they 
spared  to  the  helplessness  of  the  orphan.  The  guar- 
dianship of  Mohammed,  however,  together  with  the 
supreme  office  of*  the  Religion  aud  State,  devolved  on 
Abu-Taleb,  the  eldest  and  most  respectable  of  his 
uncles,  who  reared  him  in  his  house  with  kindness  and 
care,  and  instructed  his  youth  in  the  national  Arts  of 
warfare  and  trade.  Mohammed  was  thus  suffered  to 
attend  his  uncle  in  his  jouraies  to  the  Fairs  of  Syria, 
and  fought  by  his  side  in  the  usual  feuds  of  the  Arabian 
Tribes  : but  his  early  manhood  was  consumed  without 
distinction,  until,  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  he  received 
the  appointment  of  factor  to  Kadijah,  the  noble  widow 


• Koran,  c.  106,  with  Sale’s  notes  on  the  Korerih.  Abulfeda, 
Ik  vita  Mihammrdt,  c.  6.  Pocock,  p,  51.  D' Herbeiot,  p 361. 

f Abutted*,  the  first  two  chapter*.  Gagnier,  fie  dr  Mah omrt, 
traduite  el  comp*/ i dr  f Alcoran,  dr*  tradition i dt  la  Sanaa,  rl  dr* 
mnUrur*  auteur*  Aroftrt,  Introduction,  Ac. 

1 Abulfeda,  c.  1.  The  reaw&rch  and  calculation  of  the  teamed 
and  laborious  Benedictines  ( L'Art  dr  verifier  lei  Datn , p,  15) 
have  imagined  the  comet  dale  of  Mohammed's  birth  to  be  a 
year  later : but  the  tmwtbesis  is  without  foundation ; and  we  may 
echo  the  suspicion  of  Gibbon  (e  50. ) that  “ while  we  refine  our 
chronology,  it  is  possible  that  the  illiterate  Prophet  was  ignorant  of 
baa  owa  age.” 


of  a wealthy  trader  of  Mecca,  won  her  affections,  and  Moham- 
was  shortly  united  to  her  in  marriage.*  roed. 

It  is  probable  that  this  event,  which  had  a sensible  1 
and  immediate  effect  upon  the  temporal  fortunes  of  ^r',ra 
Mohammed,  was  also  remotely  the  cause  which  excited  A'  D‘ 
his  spiritual  pretensions.  His  marriage  with  Kadijah 
at  once  raised  him  to  an  equality  with  the  most  opulent  ^ 
merchants  of  Mecca,  and  enabled  him  to  assert  that 
hereditary  consideration  in  his  family  and  Tribe,  which  ^ 
was  due  to  his  lineage,  but  had  hitherto  been  denied  to  risge. 
his  poverty.  In  a lot  of  independence  and  leisure,  he  a.  d. 
might  nourish  either  the  silent  dreams  of  enthusiastic  594. 
meditation,  or  the  deep  purposes  of  hypocritical  am-  Prob&hle 
bition,  which  would  have  equally  been  dispelled  and  ST0**11  «f 
extinguished  in  a life  of  active  and  laborious  penury. 

The  conscious  influence  of  his  wealth  and  connections 
might  encourage  aspirations  of  fanaticism  or  fraud, 
which  in  neglect  and  indigence  would  never  have  been 
awakened.  But  ardent  and  expansive  as  was  his  ima- 
gination, bold  and  original  as  was  his  genius,  the  designs 
of  the  Fanatic  or  Impostor  were  slowly  matured  ; and  an 
interval  of  fifteen  yearat  is  reckoned  between  the  date 
of  his  marriage  and  the  first  declaration  of  his  pretended 
mission  from  Heaven. 

The  practices  in  which  Mohammed  is  said  to  have 
consumed  this  long  period,  were  such  as  may  be 
ascribed  indifferently  to  the  dictates  of  a fervid  enthu- 
siasm, or  a cool  and  calculating  design  of  imposture. 

His  deportment  towards  his  fellow -citizens  appeared  to 
be  regulated  by  a general  spirit  of  courtesy  and  bene- 
volence ; his  charities  were  extensive  and  bountiful ; 
and  his  devotions  to  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the 
Caaba  were  performed  with  a regularity  and  strictness, 
which  secured  him  the  highest  reputation  for  pious  aus- 
terity. But  at  stated  seasons  he  withdrew  altogether 
from  the  world  to  fasting,  meditation,  and  prayer,  in  the 
holy  retreat  of  Mount  Ham,*  near  Mecca;  and  these 
ascetic  observances  attracted  the  veneration  of  a rude  and 
ignorant  People,  while  they  gradually  sublimated  his 
own  mind  into  the  exaltation  of  spiritual  pride  or  of 
delusion.  Some  insight  (which,  however  obtained,  he 
unquestionably  possessed)  into  the  Sacred  History  of 
the  Jews,  and  the  text  of  a corrupted  Christianity,  led 
his  acute  intellect  to  discard  the  gross  Idolatry  of  the 
Arabians ; the  influence  which  his  apparent  sanctity 
had  acquired  over  his  Countrymen  was  to  be  exercised 
in  the  inculcation  of  a purer  Creed ; and  when  he  pro- 
claimed  himself  a Prophet,  the  express  object  of  his 
mission  was  to  assert  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead,  and  to 
restore  the  primitive  Religion  of  Abraham  and  Ish- 
mael. 

The  qualifications  which  he  possessed  for  the  pro-  lli»  ner- 
mulgation  of  his  doctrines,  are  best  attested  by  the  suo-  "unal  an<* 
cess  of  his  audacious  pretensions ; and  while  we  doubt 
the  authenticity,  we  may  admit  the  probable  truth  of  “ ‘m"‘ 

the  traditions,^  which  attribute  to  him  all  those  per- 
sonal endowments,  that  were  most  likely  to  command  the 
respect,  and  win  the  affections,  of  a barbarous  hut  ima- 
ginative People — a handsome  and  noble  figure,  a dig- 
nified and  engaging  address,  a fluent  ami  persuasive 
eloquence.  These  advantages,  the  spontaneous  gifts  of 
Nature,  were  doubtless  assisted  by  the  accidents  of  birth 
and  station  : but  it  must  greatly  elevate  the  standard  at 

* Abulfeda,  e.  3 — 6.  Gagnier,  c.  4. 

f Abulfirda,  c.  7. 

t »id. 

4 Sec  the*  collected  is  Gagatcr,  vol.  iL  p.  266,  Ac. 
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which  we  are  to  estimate  the  prodigious  force  of  his 
inherent  genius,  when  we  call  to  mind  that  he  was 
totally  unassisted  by  artificial  culture ; and  we  learn 
with  astonishment,  that  this  destined  founder  of  a new, 
wide-spreading,  and  enduring  system  of  Religion,  in 
which  gross  imposture  was  blended  with  sublime  con- 
ceptions and  benevolent  morality,  was  an  unlettered  and 
ignorant  Barbarian : that  he  had  not  even  been  taught 
either  to  read  or  write,*  was  entirely  destitute  of  the 
practical  experience  of  civilized  life,  ami  had  never  re- 
motely surveyed  its  aspect,  save  during  the  brief  and 
busy  commotion  of  a Syrian  Fair.t 

When  his  determination  to  assume  the  Prophetic  office 
was  matured,  Mohammed  was  accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  household  to  the  usual  place  of  his  solitary  medita- 
tions. It  has  been  well  observed,  that  the  conquests  of 
the  Impostor  over  his  family  were  the  most  arduous  which 
he  ever  effected : since  he  presented  himself  as  a Prophet 
to  those,  who  were  most  conversant  with  his  infirmities 
us  a man. | Yet  there  is  the  less  reason  to  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  their  belief.  His  first  converts  were  his 
wife  Kadijah;  his  youthful  cousin  AU,  the  son  of  his 
uncle  Abu-Taleb ; his  friend  Abu-Beker,  a respectable 
and  wealthy  citizen  of  Mecca  of  mature  age ; and  his 
slave  Zeid.  The  last  of  these  four  might  be  actuated 
by  the  hope  of  freedom  or  the  spirit  of  servility : but  the 
profession  of  the  other  three  is  chargeable  with  no 
motive  more  suspicious  than  the  credulity  of  affection. 
When  Mohammed  affirmed,  that  the  Angel  Gabriel  hod 
appeared  to  him  in  a nocturnal  vision,  and  pronounced 
him  the  Apostle  of  God,  Kadijah  was  the  first  to  credit 
the  tale,  and  in  the  sacred  office  of  the  Prophet  to 
honour  the  beloved  person  of  a husband ; young  Ali 
accepted  the  pretensions  of  his  friend  and  relative  with 
the  fiery  spirit  of  juvenile  fanaticism  ; and  Abu-Beker 
was  strangely  excited  to  employ  die  influence  of  a calm 
and  temperate  character,  in  increasing  the  number  of 
proselytes  to  the  cause  which  he  had  embraced.  Imme- 
diately by  his  reasoning  or  persuasion,  five  of  the  prin- 
cipal men  of  Mecca  were  induced  privately  to  abjure 
the  National  Idolatry,  and  to  declare  their  belief  in  the 
divine  mission  and  doctrines  of  Mohammed  ; and  their 
example  was  soon  followed  by  the  voluntary  conversion 
of  five  other  citizens.^ 

During  three  years,  Mohammed  was  sufficiently 
occupied  in  the  silent  conversion,  or  satisfied  with  the 
homage,  of  these  fourteen  disciples.  But  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  either  encouraged  by  his  success  or  impa- 
tient at  its  narrow  limits,  he  burst  from  the  privacy  in 
which  he  had  hitherto  withheld  his  pretensions,  and  pub- 
licly asserted  both  the  Unity  of  God  and  his  own  Heavenly 
office.  The  occasion  chosen  was  a banquet,  according 
with  the  simple  manners  of  the  Arabs,  to  which  all  the 
males  of  the  House  of  llaschem  were  invited ; and  there 
addressing  his  astonished  kinsmen,  about  forty  of  whom 
were  assembled,  Mohammed  informed  them,  that  he, 
and  he  only,  was  empowered  to  dispense  the  most  pre- 
cious of  gifts,  the  treasures  both  of  this  world  and  of  the 
next.  “ God,”  he  continued,  " has  commanded  me  to 


* Abulfcda,  c.  7.  wbuee  appeal  to  tradition  corresponds  with  the 
Koran,  c.  7.  wherein  Mohammed  calls  himself,  ur  is  called,  ex  - 
pteasly,  the  “ illiterate  Prophet  :**  (Sale's  tersion :)  and  again,  e.  29. 
•*  Thou  couldat  not  read  any  book,”  &c.  Alao  Sale,  f Yefim.  Lhf 
Conor,  sec.  2. 

■f  Abulfcda,  c.  7. 

t Gibbon,  c-  50.  (rol.  ix.  p.  282,  Kdit.  1807.) 

$ Almlfeda  c.  8. 


call  you  to  h»  service.  Who  among  you  will  share  my 
burthen?  who  will  be  my  companion,  my  fellow-  % 
labourer,  my  Verir?’  The  appeal  was  received  with 
silent  astonishment,  and  perhaps  with  secret  derision : 
until  Ali,  who  had  impatiently  waited  in  expecta- 
tion that  some  one  of  the  elders  of  the  House  would 
have  joyfully  accepted  the  proposal,  exclaimed  in  the 
phrenzy  of  enthusiasm—"  O Apostle  of  the  one  God,  I 
am  the  man ! whosoever  shall  rise  up  against  thee,  I 
will  dash  out  his  teeth,  pluck  forth  his  eyes,  break  his 
legs,  and  tear  open  bin  bowels ! O Prophet  of  God,  I 
will  be  thy  Vezir.”  Mohammed  embraced  his  young 
proselyte  w ith  transport,  and  blessed  him  as  his  brother, 
his  friend,  and  the  ehoseu  assistant  of  his  sacred  office. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Abu-Taleb  prohibited  the  wild  folly 
of  his  son,  and  endeavoured  to  dissuade  his  neptiew  from 
the  prosecution  of  his  fanatical  design.  Mohammed  re- 
plied only  by  the  asseveration,  that  though  the  Sun  should 
be  set  against  his  course  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  Moon 
onhia  left,  be  would  still  persevere;  the  son  of  Abu-TaJeb 
was  equally  immovable  in  his  fidelity  ; and  the  vene- 
rable Chieftain,  finding  his  influence  unavailing  to  arrest 
the  purpose  of  his  relatives,  exerted  his  power  for  their 
protection  against  the  animosity  which  their  departure 
from  the  Idolatrous  Faith  of  their  forefathers  had  pro- 
voked in  their  Tribe,* 

The  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Religion  which,  Hia  dor- 
under  the  general  name  of  Islam, t Mohammed  now  trim*  and 
began  publicly  to  preach  at  Mecca,  involved  two  pri-  P****!**- 
mary  articles  of  belief,  and  four  positive  duties  of  pious 
obligation. t The  confession  of  Musulman  Faith  is  ,*91ViGod’ 
comprised  in  the  discordant  and  blasphemous  union  of  fo^mwibu 
Eternal  Truth  and  audacious  imposture  : that  there  is  projdwrt 
only  one  God,  and  that  Mohammed  is  the  Apostle  of 
God.§  To  assert  the  Divine  Unity,  to  reclaim  the 
World  from  Idolatry  and  error,  and  to  restore  Religion 
to  its  pristine  purity,  was  the  peculiar  office  allotted  to 
the  Apostle,  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  Prophets.  The 
secondary  object  of  his  mission  was  to  inculcate  to  man- 
kind the  great  duties  of  practical  piety  in  prayer,  fasting, 
almsgiving,  and  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  Temple  of 
Mecca.  The  first  three  of  these  cardinal  duties  are  II.  Four 
stamped  with  the  original  purpose  of  a new  system,  or  ««bnal  d li- 
the imitation  of  a purer  Creed  ; but  the  fourth  was  evi- 
dently  added  in  conformity  to  the  immemorial  preju-  *ten*gmng, 
dices  of  the  Arabs  in  favour  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Caaba;  and  |iii- 
and  the  injunction  to  worship  in  that  Temple,  was  a 
compromise  with  the  rites  of  ancient  Idolatry,  which 
the  Impostor,  perhaps,  found  it  difficult  to  abolish,  and 
could  only  divert  to  the  honour  of  the  one  God. 

In  the  progress  of  his  imposture,  Mohammed  was  The  Koran. 
taught  the  necessity  of  inventing  an  express  Revelation 
of  the  Divine  Will,  both  to  assert  the  direct  authority  of 
his  mission,  and  to  methodize  the  doctrinal  and  moral 
code  of  his  system.  For  these  purposes  he  delivered 
to  his  proselytes  from  time  to  time  such  portions  of 
the  pretended  Word  of  God  as  the  enthusiasm,  or  pas- 
sion, or  policy  of  the  moment  suggested ; and  these 


* Abulfcda,  c.  8. 

f Km  Urn,  or  IsUmiara,  signifies  the  total  resignation  of  body  mad 
soul  to  God.  It  alto  mean*  the  Mohammedan  World,  and  is,  there- 
fore, of  the  tome  acceptation  among  the  Mohammedans,  as  the 
words  Christianity  and  Christendom  among  Christians.  Mills,  p. 
27.  Hence  is  derived  Moslem,  or  Muaolmaa,  a professor  of  Islam. 

J Vide  the  Koran,  pattim,  with  the  Introductory  discourse,  and 
the  notes  of  Sale. 

$ Allah  tl  Allah,  AfvhammrA  retool  Allah. 
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Biography-  accumulated  dictations  supplied  the  substance  or  ground- 
work  for  the  volume  which,  under  the  Arabic  term  of 
From  Al-Korah,  or  the  Book  fit  to  be  read,  or  that  which 
A-  D-  ought  to  be  read,*  defines  and  preserves  the  Faith  and 
569.  Ordinances  of  Islam.  As  these  fragments  were  orally 
to  promulgated  by  the  illiterate  Prophet,  they  were  eagerly 
D-  committed  to  writing  by  his  fanatic  auditory,  if  we  may 
****"•  credit  the  vulgar  traditions,  on  the  leaves  of  the  palm- 
tree.  and  the  shoulder-bones  of  mutton,  or  more  pro- 
bably on  the  skins  of  animals. 

Probable  We  may  suspect  that  the  whole  tale  of  the  original 
hutory  of  composition  of  the  Koran  is  enveloped  in  even  greater 
jucompo-  uncertainty  feble  than  the  actions  of  its  reputed 
author.  According  to  the  common  account,  the  mate- 
rials on  which  its  desultory  portions  had  been  inscribed, 
were  thrown,  without  arrangement  or  connection,  into  a 
chest,  which  remained,  during  the  life  of  Mohammed, 
in  the  custody  of  one  of  his  favourite  wives ; and  two 
years  after  his  death,  the  writings  were  collected,  set  in 
due  order,  and  copied  into  a volume,  by  his  friend  and 
successor,  Abu-Beker.t  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
also  traditionally  asserted,  that  the  original  promulgation, 
though  evidently  delivered  at  intervals,  to  suit  the  con- 
venience and  obey  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  im- 
posture, was  more  systematic  and  careful;  that  the 
Pseudo-prophet  was  assisted  in  its  composition  by  a 
heretic  Monk,  or  at  least  by  some  apostate  Christian  or 
Jew  ;J  and  that  the  appearance  of  the  collected  volume 
is  coeval  with  the  life-time  of  Mohammed  himself.  Still 
more  to  perplex  the  question  of  Historical  contrad iction, 
modern  writers  have  variously  imagined  internal  evi- 
dence equally  positive,  that  the  uniformity  of  the  Work 
denotes  the  hand  of  a single  artist,§  and  that  the  Koran 
is  indebted  to  several  hands  for  its  present  contents  H 
But  it  can  only  be  authenticated  with  tolerable  preci- 
» sion,  that,  soon  after  the  death  of  Mohammed,  a com- 

plete collection  of  the  Koran  was  made  by  the  labour  or 
under  the  orders  of  Abu-Beker ; that,  about  twenty  years 
later,  the  Khalif  Othrnan,  under  the  plea  of  correcting 
the  numerous  errors  which  had  already  crept  into  the 
sacred  text,  promulgated  a second  and  thorough  revi- 
sion of  the  Work ; and  that  this  version  is  the  same 
which  is  stilt  used  by  the  Mohammedan  World. q With 
how  much  fidelity  either  Abu-Beker  or  Othrnan  per- 
formed or  authorized  the  editorial  office,  it  is  now  of 
course  impossible  to  determine  and  useless  to  inquire  : 
but  it  is  highly  probable  that,  in  the  hands  of  both,  the 
progress  of  the  Religion,  and  the  circumstances  of  its 
temporal  power,  may  have  suggested  many  important 
interpolations  and  additions  to  the  spurious  revelations 
of  its  founder.  This  suspicion  is  strengthened  by  the 
traditionary  acknowledgment  that  Abu-Beker  received 
only  the  disjointed  materials  of  his  Work,  and  that 
Othrnan  found  it  more  easy  or  convenient  to  destroy 
the  copies  of  the  original  volume  and  to  publish  a new 
Koran,  than  to  correct  the  various  readings  of  the  old 
one  ; and  we  may  altogether  assent  bi  the  caution,  that 
the  existing  text  can  scarcely  be  assumed  to  offer  either 


• Hole,  Prtftmumary  Dioeottrtr,  soc.  3. 

f Sec  Sale,  n6i  tujtrii. 

J Sale,  note  to  Koram,  c 16.  in  which  the  Inspector  himtelf  ha* 
recorded  the  svaend  mspicKia*  of  his  unbelieving  Countrymen. 

■)  Sale,  Gibbon,  (voL  a.  p.  269,)  ke 

||  See  particularly  an  Amde  in  the  Rotrotpteiirt  Review  (vot.  iii 
f.  1—22)  on  the  norm. 

q Sale,  Prti.  Lht.  see.  3.  Mills,  p.  278.  RHrmpeetive  Bovine, 
vot  iii.  p.  11. 


a correct  transcript  from  the  original  system  of  the  re- 
puted author,  or  a perfect  image  of  his  thoughts.* 

But  whatever  doubt  may  be  raised  on  the  entire 
authenticity  of  the  Koran,  ss  wholly  the  Work  of  the 
pretended  Prophet  himself,  there  can  be  none  on  the 
sources  from  which  its  contents  were  derived.  By 
whomever  composed,  it  is,  in  the  better  portions  of  its 
thoughts  and  diction,  a palpable  imitation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures : though  its  system  is  but  the  base  counterfeit 
of  even  the  corrupted  Christianity  of  the  Eastern 
Churches ; still  further  adulterated  by  admixture  with 
the  fictions  of  Rabbinical  tradition,  the  dreams  of  the 
Persian  Magi,  and  the  gross  Idolatry  of  the  ancient 
Arabians.  In  the  Vlth  Century,  Arabia  had  afforded  a 
common  refuge  to  various  Heretical  Sects  of  Christians, 
to  the  Jews,  and  to  the  Disciples  of  Zoroaster.  The 
Koran  was  heterogeneously  compounded  of  the  sacred 
truths,  the  false  legends,  and  the  wild  fables,  which 
were  to  be  gathered  from  the  incongruous  doctrines  and 
opinions  of  ail  these  people.  The  assertion  of  the  Unity 
of  God,  and  the  inculation  of  His  worship,  in  the  purity 
of  which  the  followers  of  the  Koran  make  their  chief 
boast,  and  in  which,  indeed,  the  real  superiority  of  the 
Musulman  over  other  false  Creeds  mainly  consists,  are  ob- 
viously derived  from  the  Pentateuch  ; and  whatever  just  I.  A cor- 
conceptions  of  the  attributes  of  the  one  Almighty  Crea*  ropdou  of 
tor,  as  a Being  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  gooducss, 
are  found  in  the  Koran,  may,  in  like  manner,  be  traced  1 
to  the  divine  original  of  the  Christian  Scriptures.  Lest 
this  should  admit  of  any  question,  the  Historical  allu- 
sions of  the  pseudo-revelation  expressly  refer  to  the 
events  and  recognise  the  sacred  character  of  the  true 
one,  even  while  they  pervert  its  object  and  falsify  its 
Word.  The  divine  mission  both  of  Moses  and  of  Christ 
is  studiously  acknowledged  : though  almost  every  cir- 
cumstance in  the  life  of  each  is  disfigured  with  the 
absurdities  of  the  Rabbinical  legends  and  spurious 
Gospels.  The  necessity  of  exalting  the  revelations  of  H.  The 
Islam  above  those  of  Christianity,  guided  the  authors  of 
the  Koran  in  their  abuse  of  the  Scriptural  materials  ; g^^^ 
and  the  example  of  the  Arum  Heretics  taught  them  Gospel*, 
impiously  to  degrade  the  Saviour  of*  Mankind  into  a 
mere  mortal ,t  greater  indeed  than  all  the  preceding 
Prophets,  but  inferior  to  Mohammed,  the  last  and  most 
illustrious  Apostle  of  God,  the  prefigured  Paraclete,  or 
Comforter  of  the  Gospel.  The  Jews  are  condemned 
for  having  rejected  the  Messina ; the  Christians  for 
asserting  His  Divinity,  and  corrupting  the  text  of  His 
Gospel.  The  reality  of  His  Crucifixion  is  denied;  and 
it  is  asserted,  that  the  substitution  on  the  Cross  of  an 
undefined  Bring  in  His  likeness,  defeated  the  malice  of 
His  enemies,  while  the  Messias  himself  was  caught  up 
into  the  third  Heaveu. 

While  these  circumstantial  falsifications  of  Sacred 
History  betray  also  the  degree  in  which  the  compounders 
of  the  Koran  were  indebted  to  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments for  the  justcr  and  more  elevated  views  of  the 
Divine  Attributes  which  are  infused  into  their  system  ; 
it  is  equally  easy  to  trace  the  lower  and  grosser  portions 
of  the  scheme  to  a very  different  original.  Rejecting 
the  rewards  offered  by  the  Gospel  in  an  eternal  state, 
of  such  blissful  purity  as  sanctified  souls  may  be  ex- 
pected to  enjoy,  it  was  from  the  imaginings  of  the  Per- 
sian Magi  that  Mohammed  borrowed  his  fanciful  coi>- 
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Biography.  ceptions  of  the  Spiritual  World,  hi*  puerile  machinery  of 
Angels,  Genii,  and  Devils,  the  local  habitation  of  his 
From  Hell,  and  the  voluptuous  enjoyments  of  his  Paradise. 
k.  d.  The  Demonology  of  Mohammed  is  but  a copy  of  that 
0f  Zoroaster  or  his  followers ; the  Eblis,  or  Satan  of 
10  the  Musulmans,  is  precisely  the  Ahriman,  or  Arimanius, 
of  the  Magi ; the  hair-breadth  bridge,  Al  Sirat,  which 
spans  the  gulf  of  torments  to  the  threshold  of  the 
seventh  Heaven,  U evidently  of  Persian  creation  ; and 
the  Houris,  or  black-eyed  virgins  of  Paradise,  who  are 
to  minister  to  the  delights  of  the  virtuous  believer,  are 
but  the  Hourani  Behai,  with  whom  the  Magians  had 
peopled  their  region  of  beatitude.*  The  ever  verdant 
groves  and  gardens,  the  marble  palaces  and  precious 
gems,  and  all  the  allurement,  pomp,  and  circumstance, 
in  which  the  Oriental  imagination  can  embody  and  en- 
hance the  most  exquisite  creations  of  earthly  luxury, 
belong  in  common  to  the  Hindu,  the  Mngian,  aud  the 
Mohammedan  abodes  of  eternal  felicity.t 

Amidst  its  distortions  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  its 
Arabian  spoliations  from  the  Magian  system,  the  Koran,  lastly. 
Idolatry.  exhibits  the  traces  of  the  old  Arabian  superstition ; ami 
notwithstanding  its  boasted  denunciations  against  Idol- 
atry, the  positive  injunction  of  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca 
identifies  the  Religion  of  Islam  with  the  Pagan  worship, 
which  Mohammed  declared  it  was  one  of  the  objects  of 
his  mission  to  extirpate.  The  inexplicable  sanctity  of  the 
Caaba,  and  the  adoration  of  its  black  stone,  are  revered 
and  practised  as  senselessly  by  the  devout  Musulman  as 
by  the  ancient  Idolater ; and  the  preservation  of  these 
unmeaning  rites  is  a proof  of  the  degree  in  which  Mo- 
hammed, either  actuated  by  his  own  early  prejudices, 
or  unable  to  overcome  the  influence  of  venerated  cus- 
toms in  his  followers,  infused  the  gross  Paganism  of 
his  own  Country,  as  well  as  the  more  spiritual  system 
of  Zoroaster,  into  his  pretended  reformation  of  the 
true  Faith.} 

Literary  The  Koran  is  written  in  the  idiom  which  was  used 
th«  Korun.  Mecca  by  the  Tribe  of  Koreiah,  confessedly  the 
purest  and  most  refined  among  the  ancient  dialects  of 
Arabia ; and  from  every  motive  of  Religion  and  taste, 
the  text  of  the  sacred  volume  has  naturally,  therefore, 
been  received  by  the  Arabs  as  the  general  standard  of 
their  Language.  But  the  modern  variations  of  the 
Arabic  are  as  numerous  as  the  Countries  of  Islam  in 
which  it  is  still  used ; snd  Time,  with  its  usual  corrup- 
tions, has  so  changed  the  vulgar  speech  in  the  Penin- 
sula itself  that  the  Arabic  of  the  Koran  is  now  taught 
even  at  Mecca  as  a dead  Language.  All  competent 
opinions  are  agreed  that  the  style  and  diction  of  the 
volume  in  the  original,  though  with  many  irregularities, 
SiC  magnificent,  harmonious,  and  elegant  ;§  and  ita 
composition  is  esteemed  by  the  learned  devotees  of  the 
Monque  to  be  both  inimitable  and  miraculous.  They, 
indeed,  have  been  anticipated  by  the  Pseudo-prophet 
himself,  in  challenging  either  Angels  or  Men  to  imitate 
the  transcendent  beauties  of  a single  passage ; and 

• Hyde,  HUt.  RriigtonU  f'eiemm  Fer$artim,  p.  244 — 402, 
patmm. 

f The  common  origin  also  of  the  Hindu  and  Magian  picture*  of 
Paradise,  u rendered  highly  probable  by  their  nwwtiblaiwr : and 
this  internal  evidence  gives  more  weight  than  would  otherwise 
attach  to  a curious  passage  in  Auunumo*  MarceUuiu*,  (Lb.  xxuL 
6.)  which  asserts  that  toe  Magi  burrowed  many  of  their  doctrines 
from  the  Brahmins. 

X Sale,  Vr*l.  DU.  src.  4.  mi  fn, 

) Sale,  sec.  3.  Mills,  p.  JbU. 


with  an  audacious  confidence  in  the  power  of  his  im-  Mohan*- 
poeture,  or  under  a stranger  delusion  of  enthusiasm,  Inwl_ 
Mohammed  appeals  to  the  perfection  of  his  revelations 
for  a sufficient  proof  of  their  divine  origin,  and  dares  A 
to  assert  that  God  alone  could  deliver  a Work  so  in- 
comparable.*  It  is  not  improbable  that  its  harmony  of  to  ' 
expression  had  a great  effect  in  captivating  tile  un-  v D> 

tutored  Asiatic  mind,  Which  is  very  susceptible  of  the  fig} 

music  of  sounds,  and  easily  wrought  by  them  to  ecstacy. 

The  rhythmical  melody,  which  is  so  much  admired 
in  the  Language  of  the  Koran  by  the  learned  Moslems, 
and  attested  by  every  Arabic  scholar  among  the  Chris- 
tians, is  lost  in  our  translations : but  in  real  elevation 
of  thought  and  sentiment,  its  style  will  not  sustain  the 
remotest  comparison  with  the  Bible ; and  its  most 
applauded  periods  fall  immeasurably  below  the  elo- 
quence, the  grandeur,  the  transcendent  sublimity,  of  what 
may  be  termed  parallel  passages  in  those  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament  from  which  the  Impostor  so  largely 
borrowed.  The  Christian  reader  will  be  shocked  by 
the  admixture  of  Divine  Truth  with  incoherent  rhapsody 
and  grovelling  absurdity ; be  will  wade  with  impatience 
through  the  endless  mass  of  History  aud  Fable,  precept 
and  declamation ; and  his  reason  will  be  perpetually 
disgusted  with  the  contrast  of  beuevolent  morality  and 
vindictive  retaliation,  of  peaceful  forbearance  and  in- 
tolerant fury.  As  the  portions  of  the  Koran  Were 
delivered  at  different  periods  and  places,  and  adapted  tu 
the  shifting  emergencies  of  every  occasion,  however 
solemn  or  trifling,  the  whole  compilation  is  full  of  dis- 
agreements ; and  throughout  the  Work  the  convenient 
doctrine  of  the  Impostor  that  any  text  might  be  abro- 
gated or  modified  by  a subsequent  revelation,  is  required 
to  reconcile  a thousand  contradictions.  Thus  the  parts 
earliest  promulgated,  while  the  Prophet  was  powerless, 
speak  the  language  of  peace,  mercy,  and  toleration  ; 
the  later  revelations,  after  the  establishment  of  his  autho- 
rity, breathe  nothing  but  fiery  denunciations  against  his 
enemies  and  against  unbelievers,  and  the  fiercest  spirit 
of  religious  persecution.  Such  inconsistencies,  like  the 
dispensing  doctrine  which  can  reconcile  them  only  by 
offensively  attributing  their  irresolute  purpose  to  the 
immediate  act  of  God,  discover  the  grossness  of  the 
imposture,  and  detract  from  the  merits  of  the  Koran  as 
a consistent  and  skilful  performance.  But  it  is  these 
contradictions  which  serve  also  most  strongly  to  confirm 
the  traditionary  account  of  its  delivery  in  portions  ; and 
which  offer  the  least  suspicious  evidence  for  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Koran,  or  the  agreement  of  the  existing 
text  with  the  desultory  revelations  of  the  original  Im- 
postor. 

The  Koran  is  the  basis  of  the  Moral  and  Juridical  Mural  and 
system,  as  well  as  of  the  TTteologv  of  the  Moslem 
World  ;t  and  the  necessary  union  of  the  highest  Judi-  JJJ  gSrl*. 
dal  with  the  Sacerdotal  offices  in  every  Mohammedan 

* Koran , t 2 II  and  {more  ninalyl  c.  17. 

f The  S71UM,  however,  ur  traditionary  Law,  is  abo  venerated  ami 
recognised  In*  the  Moslem  World  as  an  authority  second  only  to  the 
Korun  iirelf.  Under  this  terra  (which  signifies  custom  or  ordi- 
nances) are  comprised  all  the  records  of  the  sayings  and  actions  of 
the  I’r.i]  hot,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
oral  testimony  of  his  wm«  and  contemporary  disciples  Of  three 
collections  there  are  several  highly  extarmed  by  the  Orthodox  Sun- 
nites or  Musulman  TraditionisU  : but  the  most  famous  of  ill  is  the 
S.htok  (urliemnar  Book)  of  At  Hochori,  which  was  compiled  about 
two  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Mohammed.  /Plirrbvlut, 

/M  Orient  Arts.  SodniA  and  HocJktri,  And  see  also  u note  A 
Oaguie.  to  the  XlXlh  chapter  of  Abuifedm. 
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Country,  explains  the  direct  application  of  the  Reli- 
gious and  Moral  Code  of  Islam,  to  the  business  of 
Criminal  and  Civil  Jurisprudence.  Mohammed  con- 
stituted himself  a Legislator  os  well  as  a Prophet; 
Legal  enactments  ore  loosely  interspersed  throughout 
his  Work  among  Ethical  doctrines  and  Moral  precepts; 
and  bis  revelation  provides,  though  without  any  metho- 
dical arrangement,  or  apparent  uniformity  of  design, 
for  all  the  social  exigencies  of  a rude  and  simple  con- 
stitution of  Society.  The  four  primary  obligation*  of 
prayer  and  ablution,  fasting,  alms-giving,  and  the  pil- 
grimage to  Meoca,  are  enforced  by  the  hopes  and  the 
fears  of  reward  and  punishment  iu  Eternity.  The 
prohibition  of  gaming,  usury,  wine,  and  interdicted 
meats,  is  accompanied  with  the  same  threatening*  of 
divine  wrath  ; such  vices  as  are  least  cognizable  by 
spiritual  laws,  covetousness,  prodigality,  falsehood, 
slander,  perjury,  are  more  specially  declared  to  be  held 
in  abhorrence  by  God ; and  general  exhortations  to  the 
virtues  of  mutual  charity,  benevolence,  justice,  forgive- 
ness of  injuries,  gratitude  to  benefactors,  and  reverence 
for  parents  and  superiors,  are  strengthened  with  the 
promises  of  everlasting  felicity.  The  ordinances  of 
marriage  and  polygamy,  of  divorce,  dowry,  and  inherit- 
ance, the  relations  of  debtor  and  creditor,  are  specially 
defined  ; and  the  crimes  of  murder,  adultery,  theft,  and 
personal  injury',  are  severally  visited  with  the  gradations 
of  judicial  punishment.  But  a minute  analysis  of  the 
religious  doctrines,  the  moral  precepts,  and  the  social 
ordinances  of  the  Koran  is  beyond  the  scope  of  our 
present  subject ; and  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
if  the  general  sketch  which  we  have  given  of  the  evident 
sources  and  the  principal  characteristics  of  Islamism, 
shall  illustrate  the  life  of  its  extraordinary  author,  and 
the  History  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  Empire  which 
he  founded.* 

The  progress  of  his  Religion,  even  after  he  had 
formally  assumed  the  Prophetic  office  at  Mecca,  was  for 
ten  years  extremely  laborious  and  slow.  But  he  perse- 
vered through  every  discouragement  and  difficulty : 
dictating  at  intervals  to  his  disciples  in  private  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Koran;  preaching  incessantly  in  public  at 
the  Caaba  the  doctrines  and  promises  of  his  pretended 
revelations ; exhorting  his  fellow-citizens  and  the  pil- 
grim strangers  to  quit  their  gross  idolatry  for  the  pure 
worship  of  the  one  God  ; summoning  them  tn  repent- 
ance, prayer,  and  good  works;  and  endeavouring  to 
allure  their  faith  by  glowing  pictures,  the  most  capti- 
vating to  a People  so  prone  to  the  indulgence  of 
imagination  and  the  senses,  of  a Paradise  of  eternal 
voluptuousness.  But  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca  were 
mode  obstinate  either  by  prejudice  or  incredulity ; the 
Koreish,  especially,  were  indignant  or  alarmed  at  doc- 


■ Fur  a more  elaborate  view  of  the  fCortm,  the  inquisitive  reader 
tony  be  referred  to  several  sources  of  information.  The  lYe/imutary 
Discourse  and  notes  of  Sale’s  translation  form  an  admirable  com- 
meutiiry  on  the  text  af  the  Work ; the  remark*  of  Gibbon  (c.  50.) 
display  as  usual  his  extent  of  research  and  his  male* otence  against 
Christianity  ; the  Paper  in  the  ftetroap*cti rr  Renew  already  quoted, 
though  jiertwips  expreaaed  iu  somewhat  confident  terms,  ia  well 
written,  and  evince*  considerable  acquaintance  with  its  subject ; and 
the  Vth  chapter  of  Mills’s  Hutory  of  Muhmnmedamsm,  presents  on 
able  digest.  All  these  materials  hare  been  consulted  and  occasion- 
ally  uswL  The  Historical  nature  of  our  present  rapid  ukrtch  has 
foniidden  us  from  considering  Mr.  Forster’*  hold  and  must  ingenious 
hypothesis  in  his  Mahometanism  UmveHtd,  a W ark  which  hus.  perhaps, 
cuneeutratad  more  information  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  nOJW* 
than  any  other  which  can  be  named. 


trines  which  denounced  the  established  superstition,  Muham- 
and  endangered  their  own  supremacy  together  w ith  that 
of  the  idolatrous  worship;  and  even  the  uncles  of*"* ^ 
Mohammed,  as  well  as  the  other  elders  of  the  City  and 
Tribe,  united  in  denouncing  the  presumption  of  the 
Reformer,  When  he  dwelt,  in  his  orations  at  the  ‘ ^ 
Caaba,  on  the  sublime  attributes  of  the  Divine  Unity,  A D 
he  was  interrupted  by  the  clamours  of  his  own  Tribe  ^2 
and  relations,  the  privileged  guardians  of  the  Temple 
and  its  Idols,  who  exhorted  the  people  and  pilgrims  to 
“ hearken  not  to  the  deceiver  or  his  impious  innova- 
tions, to  stand  fast  in  the  worship  of  A1  Lit  and  A1 
Uzzn:”  when  he  appealed  to  the  inimitable  beauties  of 
the  Koran,  to  uttest  the  truth  of  his  divine  mission,  his 
opposers  taunted  him  to  produce  visible  signs  from 
Heaven  ; and  the  people  loudly  echoed  the  demand  for 
miracle*.  He  could  only  reply  through  the  Koran 
that,  if  they  would  not  already  believe  in  God's  word  as 
there  promulgated,  *4  though  a revelation  were  given  by 
which  mountains  should  he  removed,  or  the  Earth 
cleaved  in  sunder,  or  the  dead  be  caused  to  speak,  it 
would  be  in  vain  ;”*  and  that  “ nothing  had  hindered 
God  fVom  sending  him  (like  former  Prophets)  with 
miracles,  except  that  the  former  nations  hod  charged 
them  with  imposture.”!  But  these  curious  parcuiges 
could  scarcely  convince  or  silence  the  unbelieving 
Koreish ; and  they  have  survived  only  to  reveal  to  us 
the  weakness  of  Mohammed,  and  the  obstacles  which 
he  encountered. J 

Of  the  proximate  circumstances  which,  notwilhstand-  probable 
ing  the  hostility  of  the  Koreish,  enabled  him  to  triumph  ««M»  of  its 
over  these  obstacles,  few  authentic  particulars  are  pre- 
served.  It  is  probable  that  persecution  wrought  its  ,ucce“- 
ordinary  effects  in  strengthening  the  numbers  and 
energy  of  the  converts  to  the  new  Faith : it  is  certain 
that,  though  Abu-Talcb  violently  condemned  the  new 
doctrines  of  his  nephew,  lie  exerted  his  temporal  autho- 
rity to  protect  the  person  of  a relative  whom  he  loved, 
against  the  assaults  of  his  enemies;  and  the  whole 
family  of  the  Haschemites,  when  the  rest  of  the  Koreish 
began  actually  to  menace  one  of  their  members,  were 
naturally  united  to  repel  on  assault,  which  originated  as 
much  in  the  jealousy  felt  by  the  rest  of  the  Tribe  at  the 
long  preponderance  of  their  House,  as  in  religious  in- 
dignation against  the  individual  Reformer.  Nourished 
amidst  this  petty  conflict  of  faction  and  the  excitement 
which  it  produced,  the  new  opinions,  if  they  escaped  a 
total  proscription,  were  sure  to  gain  ground ; and  the 
number  of  proselytes  at  Mecca,  in  the  seventh  year  of 
the  Prophet’s  preaching,  may  be  inferred  from  the  flight 
of  eighty-three  men  and  eighteen  women,  the  least  re- 
solute or  worst  protected  of  the  converts,  who  sought 
refuge  in  Ethiopia  against  the  violence  of  the  Koreish. § 

That  Tribe,  finding  that  Mohammed  was  still  sup-  Mohammed 
ported  by  his  family,  solemnly  engaged  themselves  to  ||erTcu,eJ 
renounce  all  intercourse  with  the  children  of  Hose  hem 
uud  to  hold  them  at  deadly  feud,  until  they  should 
deliver  up  the  Impostor  to  condign  punishment  for  his 
blasphemy  against  the  Gods.  At  this  juncture,  the  death 
of  Abu-Toleb  increased  the  imminent  peril  of  Moham- 
med ; and  the  loose  administration  of  the  State  passing 
on  this  event,  through  some  unexplained  revolution. 


• Konm,  c 13. 
f JM.e.  17. 

J Abulfciln.  c.  8— -18. 

§ Gognti-r,  t‘»t  i It  Mahomet,  lib.  L C.  10. 
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from  the  House  of  Haschem  lo  the  rival  family  of 
Ommia,  the  Prophet  was  lell  destitute  of  the  only 
support  which  had  hitherto  protected  him  at  Mecca. 
The  loss  at  the  same  time  of  his  faithful  partner  Kadijah 
completed  the  measure  of  his  political  and  domestic 
calamities ; his  life  was  solemnly  devoted  by  a secret 
conspiracy  of  the  Koreish ; and  the  discovery  of  the  plot 
gave  him  the  only  alternative  of  death  or  immediate 
flight.* 

Against  this  extremity,  a refuge  not  only  of  safety 
but  of  triumph  was  already  prepared  for  him.  About 
the  twelfth  year  of  his  ministry,  during  a pilgrimage  to 
the  Caaba,  several  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  Medina 
had  been  converted  by  his  preaching;  and  on  their 
return  home,  these  noble  proselytes  had  zealously 
diffused  a knowledge  of  his  revelation  among  their 
fellow -citizens.  Through  what  means  the  public  mind 
ol  Medina  was  peculiarly  disposed  for  the  reception  of 
the  Faith  of  lalant,  we  are  not  dearly  informed  : (hough 
it  is  vaguely  conjectured  that  the  settlement  of  two 
Jewish  colonies  in  the  place  might  haw  shaken  the 
credit  of  the  old  Idolatry,  and  introduced  a better  spirit 
of  religious  inquiry.  But,  from  whatever  cause  pre- 
pared, it  is  evident  that  the  success  of  the  new  Religion 
among  the  people  of  Medina  was  rapid  and  general. 
In  that  dty  it  appears  to  have  encountered  no  opposi- 
tion or  jealousy  through  its  progress,  and  to  have  left 
no  seeds  of  dissension  on  its  establishment.  A first 
embassy  of  twelve  persons,  from  the  two  rival  Tribes 
which  divided  the  sovereignty  of  Medina,  was  deputed 
to  offer  the  profession  of  their  faith  to  the  Prophet  of 
Clod  ; and  secretly  meeting  him  by  night  on  a hill  near 
Mecca,  they  engaged  themselves  by  a solemn  oath,  in 
the  name  of  their  families  and  absent  brethren,  to  re- 
nounce Idolatry  and  to  obey  him  in  all  things  reason- 
able. 

When  the  increasing  danger  of  the  Prophets  position 
at  Mecca  suggested  the  necessity  of  temporal  aid,  this 
religious  covenant  was  enlarged  into  a political  associa- 
tion ; and  a second  mission  from  Medina,  consisting  of 
seventy-three  men  and  two  women,  who  had  embraced 
the  Faith  of  Islam,  arrived  at  Mecca,  to  establish  the 
relations  of  mutual  dependence  and  fidelity  between 
them,  their  Apostle,  his  kindred,  and  his  native  disci- 
ples. On  the  same  spot,  and  with  the  same  secrecy  as 
before,  Mohammed,  attended  by  some  of  his  family  and 
followers,  joined  the  converts  of  Medina  iu  a second 
nocturnal  conference  ; and  in  the  result  of  this  interview 
has  been  traced  the  first  germ  of  the  mighty  Empire  of 
the  Saraccns.t  The  religious  and  political  confederates 
pledged  themselves,  their  properly,  and  their  lives,  to 
each  other  in  the  common  cause  ofl*lam.  In  the  name 
of  the  People  of  Medina,  the  new  proselytes  offered 
their  city  fur  an  asylum  to  their  Apostle,  if  he  should 
he  banished  from  Mecca  ; proposed  to  receive  him  as 
their  leader  ; and  vowed  to  obey  and  defend  him  iu  all 
things  to  (he  uttermost  extremity.  On  his  part,  they 
required  only  that,  if  he  should  be  recalled  by  his  own 
city,  he  should  not  ahandon  them  : he  answered  with 
consummate  art,  that  heuceforth  nil  things  would, 
equally  by  the  ties  of  honour  and  interest,  be  in  common 
between  them.  They  anxiously  desired  to  know  their 
reword  if  they  should  be  slain  in  his  service : " Paradise,’* 
was  the  emphatic  reply  of  the  audacious  Impostor. 


• A bulletin,  c.  18—23-  Gagoier,  Ub.  u.  aJ  c.  14. 

t Gibbon,  vul.  is.  p.  '*’90. 


The  promise  at  once  confirmed  their  faith,  excited  the  Mvham- 
fiame  of  martial  fanaticism,  awl  stimulated  the  desires  n*?d- 
of  their  sensual  imaginations.  They  eagerly  demanded 
and  clasped  the  pledge  of  his  outstretched  hand,  and 
reiterated  (heir  oath  of  obedience  and  fidelity ; the 
People  of  Medina  ratified  the  engagement ; and  their 
unanimous  profession  of  Islam  was  the  immediate  and 
sufficient  symbol  of  their  sincerity.* 

In  default  of  any  better  authenticated  records,  the  ^ 
traditions  of  the  Musulmana  have  preserved  some  in-  Kon-dth  to 
t cresting  particulars  of*  their  Prophet's  memorable  escape  tmuikr  Mo- 
from  the  assassins  of  the  Kurei&h.f  After  providing  for  h*min«b 
the  safety  of  his  disciples,  by  directing  them  to  retire  to 
Medina,  Mohammed  himself  remained  at  Mecca  with 
only  Abu-Beker  and  Ah  for  companions,  when  he  dis- 
covered a plot  for  his  murder.  It  was  in  the  dead  of 
night,  and  not  until  the  conspirators  were  already  beset- 
ting his  door,  that  Mohammed  silently  quitted  his 
house  ; while  the  heroic  Ali,  folding  himself  in  the  green 
mantle,  and  reclining  on  the  couch  of  the  Prophet,  per 
sonated  his  figure,  and  calmly  awuited  the  death  which 
was  intended  for  his  friend.  The  murderers,  who  watched 
through  the  night  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  Prophet, 
and  believed  that  it  was  he  fehom,  through  the  crevice 
of  the  door,  they  discerned  still  sleeping,  were  not  un- 
deceived until  they  saw  Ali  arise  from  the  bed  in  the 
morning.  They  forbore  to  punish  the  generous  devo- 
tion of  the  youthful  fanatic ; but  commenced  an  earnest 
pursuit  of  Mohammed,  who,  with  his  remaining  friend, 
Abu-Beker,  had  already  effected  his  escape  from  the 
dty. 

For  three  days  the  fugitives  lurked  concealed  among  Hia  flight 
the  recesses  of  a cavern  in  the  vicinity  of  Mecca;  &wnMncc » 
and  as  the  diligence  of  their  enemies  explored  every 
haunt  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  orthodox  Musulmans 
believe  that  they  were  indebted  to  a series  of  miracles  for 
their  preservation  : that  the  emissaries  of  the  Koreish  were 
smiuenly  stricken  with  blindness ;}  that  pigeons  built 
their  nests  at  the  mouth  of  (he  cave  of  retreat  after  the 
Prophet  went  in,  so  that  it  should  seem  to  the  pursuers 
not  to  have  been  entered ; and  that  spiders  wove  their 
webs  across  the  inlet  for  the  same  providential  design. § 

In  this  perilous  crisis,  the  pious  confidence  of  the  Fanatic, 
or  the  inflexible  courage  of  the  Imposter,  did  not  desert 
him.  The  dread  of  discovery  in  the  cave,  and  of  an 
unequal  contest  with  their  numerous  pursuers,  drew  a 
remark  from  the  despairing  Abu-Beker,  that  there  were 
but  two  of  them.  **  There  is  yet  a third,”  was  the  re- 
buke, or  the  consolatory  rejoinder  of  his  companion  : 

“ there  is  yet  a third,  even  (iod  himself’ll  As  soon  as 
the  ardour  of  pursuit  had  subsided,  Mohammed  and 
Abu-Beker,  emerging  from  the  cavern,  effected  their  Epoch  of 
escape  to  .N.ediua;  and  the  Hkoiiu,^[  or  flight  of  the  tbaHmi**. 


• Abulfnk  nil  impri.  Gagmcr,  Ub  i.  e.  16. 
f Abultedu.  tint.  Srv  tin  lJ'lirrbelot,  titb.  Orient,  p.  445.  Sole, 
fret.  Iks.  mi  3.  Ac. 

!;  Kbram,  e .IB  with  Sale's  fifth  aote* 

. infer  hr  lot,  tmprd. 

| h'orttm,  e. 

S|  On  tho  ]>rrcji*c  data  of  the  Hegira,  the  opinion*  of  chrooologere 
Mw  been  divided.  but  the  moat  common  and  probahio  cuncluuoo 
has  hard  it  t<u  the  I6ih  of  July,  a.  i>  622.  This  solemn  cotmuemo- 
ration  of  the  errwt  reltgioua  and  political  epoch  of  lalain,  wa*  m-ti* 
tuled  by  the  Kim  lit'  thnar,  io  hnitatwo  of  the  Era  of  the  PvTaarutioa 
of  Dkucfcaiaa,  from  which  the  Christina*  were  accuktoiued  to  reckon 
their  now  About  thirty-two  of  our  tolar  yean  comapood  tv  thirty- 
i hive  -it  i lie  li>  gits.  fe  iiifiUlyl.  (Ait  Hfftra,  p.  1HJ  »*>d  Mills, 
p.2l 
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Prophet,  has  afforded  the  epoch  from  which  the  nations 
of  Islam  still  commemorate  the  establishment  of  their 
Faith,  and  calculate  the  revolutions  of  their  lunar  years. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth  day  after 
his  departure  from  Mecca,  that  Mohammed  reached  the 
gates  of  the  city  of  refuge.  Five  hundred  ofits  noblest 
inhabitants  had  advanced  to  meet  him  ; a turban  was 
unfurled  before  him  for  a standard  ; and  mounted  on  a 
camel,  under  the  shade  of  an  umbrella  of  palm-leaves, 
the  Pseudo-prophet  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Me- 
dina, amidst  the  enthusiastic  acclamations  of  a devoted 
multitude.  Symbols  of  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  su- 
premacy accompanied  this  procession,  and  Mohammed 
had  no  sooner  established  himself  at  Medina  than  he 
assumed  the  twofold  office  of  a Prince  and  u Prophet. 
By  the  People  of  that  city,  his  authority  as  a Sovereign 
was  zealously  accepted,  and  profoundly  venerated  ; his 
disciples  of  Mecca,  who  had  been  dispersed  by  the  per- 
secution, gathered  round  his  person,  and  swelled 
the  number  of  his  subjects;  and  the  success  with  which 
he  prevented  the  growth  of  discord  and  jealousy  be- 
tween his  old  and  new  proselytes,  and  united  them  in 
mutual  love  and  common  devotion  to  his  cause,  displays 
the  extent  of  his  power,  and  the  wonderful  ability  with 
which  it  was  exercised.  As  his  subjects  were  divided 
into  Mohagerians,  or  exiles  from  Mecca,  and  Aasars,  or 
auxiliaries  of  Medina,  he  prevailed  on  the  principal  men 
of  both  parties  solemnly  to  pledge  themselves  to  each 
other,  as  brothers  and  comrades  ; and  the  bonds  of  this 
sacred  fraternity  cemented  the  domestic  and  martial 
union  of  the  two  classes  in  the  generous  contention  of 
fidelity  and  valour.  To  command  the  unlimited  obe- 
dience of  his  people,  and  to  cherish  their  religious  faith, 
the  Sovereign  of  Medina  constantly  blended  the  exer- 
cise of  his  Apostolic  and  Political  functions.  A rude 
Mosque,  which  he  built  at  Medina,  together  with  a 
residence  equally  rude  for  himself,  were  the  simple 
seats  of  his  Court ; and  leaning  against  the  trunk  of  a 
palm-tree,  or  supported  in  a rough  pulpit  of  timber,  he 
regularly  prayed  and  preached  and  poured  forth  his  in- 
spiration to  the  assembly  of  the  Faithful.* 

But  the  language  which  he  breathed  was  no  longer 
that  of  forbearance  and  peace.  Hitherto  he  had  em- 
ployed only  the  weapons  of  eloquence ; and  what- 
ever success  he  had  ohtained  at  Mecca  at  the  outset  in 
disseminating  his  doctrines  must  be  attributed  to  per- 
suasion alone  : he  now  began  to  adopt  a far  different 
method  for  the  propagation  of  his  Religion.  Until  bis 
reception  at  Medina,  he  had  constantly  declared  that  he 
was  commissioned  only  to  preach  and  admonish  ; he 
had  exhorted  his  disciples  to  patience  against  the  inju- 
rious conduct  and  blindness  of  unbelievers  ; and  he  had 
disclaimed  any  authority  from  God  to  enforce  the  pro- 
fession of  Islam  : he  had  no  sooner  acquired  the  power 
of  facing  his  enemies,  than  he  changed  his  strain  into  a 
tone  of  fierce  and  sanguinary  intolerance,  which  shows 
that  his  earlier  moderation  was  the  effect  of  weakness 
alone.  Intoxicated  by  his  success,  and  elevated  with 
spiritual  pride  or  ambition,  he  proclaimed  that  the  season 
of  God's  indulgence  to  infidels  was  past,  and  announced 
the  divine  commission  to  overthrow  the  emblems  of 
Idolatry,  to  propagate  the  true  Faith  by  the  sword#  And 
to  fight  against  unbelievers  to  the  death,  until  they 
should  accept  the  alternative  of  conversion  or  tribute. 
The  portions  of  the  Koran  which  were  first  delivered  at 
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Medina  enjoin  the  Prophet  to  stir  up  his  followers  to  Moham- 
war  with  unbelievers  as  a positive  duty,*  and  hold  out 
the  most  exquisite  joys  of  Parud  ise  to  such  of  the  F aith- 
ful  as  shall  expend  their  blood  and  lives  in  the  cause. 

Nor  did  Mohammed  neglect  to  offer  more  immediate 
rewards  of  earthly  possessions  to  the  cupidity  of  his  pro- 
selytes. A divine  command  was  invented  to  regulate  a 
just  division  of  all  warlike  spoils.  One-fifth  of  the 
booty  was  reserved  to  the  Prophet  for  pious  and  chari- 
tahle  uses,  and  the  remainder  was  to  be  equitably  shared 
among  the  victorious  warriors,  and  the  widows  and  or- 
phans of  the  slain  ; the  female  prisoners  were  declared 
a lawful  prey  to  the  sensuality  of  their  captors ; and  the 
indulgence  of  avarice  and  lust  was  thus  made  both  the 
temporal  and  eternal  promise  of  Religion ! The  doc- 
trine of  predestination,  which  was  strongly  inculcated  in 
the  Koran,  and  has  always  continued  so  remarkable  an 
article  of  the  Musulman’s  creed,  added  its  incentive  of 
reckless  confidence  to  a oou rageous  race,  whose  susceptible 
imaginations  were  already  enchanted,  and  whose  devout 
enthusiasm  was  kindled,  by  the  visions  of  Paradise,  and 
the  fancied  commands  of  the  Almightv.  The  first  disci- 
ples of  Mohammed — and  their  descendants  even  in  latter 
Ages  have  frequently  renewed  their  example — rushed 
upon  battle,  certainly  without  the  fear,  if  not  with  the 
positive  hope,  of  meeting  death  in  the  encounter : secure 
that  their  fate  was  already  ordained ; that  if  their 
hour  was  not  come  they  were  safe  ; that  if  it  had  arrived, 
it  was  inevitable  ; and  that  the  sword  of  the  infidel  was 
a sure  passport  to  the  realms  of  beatitude. t 

With  their  native  intrepidity  doubly  steeled  by  this  Hi»  wars 
mixture  of  enthusiasm  and  stoicism,  we  need  feel  no  th* 
wonder  that  the  fanatical  proselytes  of  Mohammed  were 
rapidly  victorious  over  the  rest  of  their  Countrymen  who 
wanted  the  same  stimulus  of  passion.  But  the  first 
warlike  enterprises  of  the  new  sectaries,  savoured  more 
of  the  usual  Arabian  characteristics  of  robbery  and  feud, 
than  of  religious  hostility.  The  position  of  Medina,  in 
the  direct  route  between  Damascus  and  Mecca,  seems 
to  have  tempted  Mohammed  and  his  followers  to  re- 
venge the  persecution  which  they  had  suffered,  by  in- 
tercepting and  plundering  the  Syrian  caravans  of  the 
Koreish.  The  indignation  of  that  powerful  Tribe  was 
roused  by  the  insult  against  their  fugitive  rebel,  his  fol- 
lowers, and  supporters ; in  order  to  protect  their  trade, 
they  invaded  the  territory  of  Medina  with  the  whole 
military  force  of  Mecca ; and  the  first  regular  war  which 
the  author  of  the  Religion  of  the  Koran  was  compelled 
to  support,  was  one  of  defence  against  his  native  Tribe 
and  city.  The  numbers  of  the  Koreish  were  one  hundred 
horse  and  eight  hundred  and  fifty  foot : the  force  with 
which  the  new  Ruler  of  Medina  could  oppose  them 
amounted  only  in  all  to  three  hundred  and  thirteen, 
exiles  and  auxiliaries,  of  whom  seventy  were  mounted 
on  camels. 

Notwithstanding  this  disparity,  Mohammed  boldly  BattWof 
awaited  the  attack  of  his  persecutors  in  the  vale  of  Be-  ®cdei- 
der,  about  thirty  miles  from  Medina;  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  encounter  strikingly  exhibit  the  influence 
either  of  his  enthusiasm  or  his  artifice.  As  the  array  of 
the  Koreish  descended  from  the  hills,  he  exclaimed 
aloud,  “Oh  God,  if  these  thy  servants  be  destroyed,  by 
whom  wilt  Thou  be  worshipped  on  earth  ? — Courage, 
ay  children,  close  your  ranks,  shoot  your  arrows  toge- 
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. tbcr,  anti  the  victory  is  unto  you.”  Then,  at  the  first 
onset,  he  retired  apart  and  in  safety  from  the  javelins  of 
the  enemy,  with  his  friend  Abu-Beker,  to  a throne  or 
pulpit  of  wood,  and  prayed  to  (iod  for  the  succour  of 
Gabriel  and  a legion  of  Angels-  But  he  no  sooner  per- 
ceived that  the  impetuous  assault  of  the  Koreish  was 
bearing  down  the  courage  of  his  followers,  than  he 
sprang  from  his  retreat,  mounted  his  horse,  and  advanc- 
ing at  a gallop,  threw  a handful  of  sand  into  the  air, 
and  cried  with  a loud  voice,  “ Let  their  faces  be  covered 
with  confusion.'1  The  tremendous  invocation  struck 
the  ears  of  the  combatants  on  either  side  with  very  dif- 
ferent effect:  to  the  excited  imagination  of  the  Musul- 
mons  it  seemed  that  a host  of  Angels  obeyed  the  call  of 
their  Prophet,  and  they  immediately  raised  fhe  cry  of 
devotion  and  victory,  M Allah  Ackbar  !”  The  Korcish 
also,  believing  that  the  Powers  of  Heaven  were  arrayed 
against  them,  were  as  suddenly  panic-stricken ; they 
wavered,  and  fled,  and  were  totally  defeated.* 

The  battle  of  Beder,  while  it  extended  the  renown 
and  established  tin.*  temporal  fortunes  of  Mohammed, 
served  also  to  inflame  the  revengeful  hatred  of  his  ene- 
mies and  the  presumptuous  confidence  of  his  proselytes. 
Abu  Sofifkn,  the  Oramiaden  Ruler  of  Mecca,  was  stimu- 
lated to  increased  efforts  both  by  the  disgrace  of  this  de- 
feat, and  the  subsequent  loss  of  a rich  caravan  which 
was  intercepted  in  the  Desert  by  the  Musulmons;  and 
he  took  the  field  again  at  the  head  of  a far  more  formi- 
dable force  than  before  of  the  Korcish  and  their  allies. 
To  his  array  of  three  thousand  men,  well  appointed  with 
armour,  and  mounted  on  a train  of  as  many  camels 
and  horses,  Mohammed  could  still  oppose  only  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  soldiers.  The  disparity  of  num- 
bers was  not  greater  than  at  Beder ; but  on  the  field  of 
Ohud,  near  Medina,  the  overweening  rashness  and  dis- 
obedience of  his  disciples  exposed  the  Pseudo-apostle  to 
a signal  defeat.  He  himself  was  wounded  in  the  face, 
and  seventy  of  his  disciples  were  slain  : but  he  retrieved 
a disaster,  which  threatened  to  impair  his  prophetical 
credit,  by  his  admirable  conduct  in  the  field,  and  after- 
wards accounted  for  it  as  a punishment  on  the  sins  of 
his  people. t Even  after  their  victory,  the  progress  of 
the  Koreishitcs  was  arrested  ; and  it  was  not  until  the 
following  year  that,  with  a confederate  array  of  ten  thou- 
sand men  from  the  idolatrous  Tribes  of  Arabia,  Abu 
Sofiiln  and  the  Koreish  ventured  to  lay  siege  to  Medina. 
But  its  Musulman  defenders,  only  three  thousand  in 
number,  were  secured  by  an  intrenchment ; and  this  war 
of  the  Ditch , iw  it  was  thence  called,  or  of  the  Nationt, 
from  tile  various  Tribes  who  were  engaged  in  It,  ended 
without  any  decisive  engagement,  in  the  gradual  disper- 
sion of  the  confederates.  J 

After  the  Impostor  had  once  secured  his  temporal 
and  spiritual  throne  at  Medina,  there  is  little  to  interest 
us  in  the  continual  detail  of  bis  predatory  warfare 
aguinst  his  Countrymen.  If  bis  power  had  not  sur- 
vived him,  and  his  disciples  had  not  extended  his  con- 
quests beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  Peninsula,  his 
warlike  achievements  would  not  have  much  more  claim 
to  notice  than  those  of  any  other  Arab  Chief;  and  the 
reader  may  be  spared  the  details  of  the  twenty-seven 
expeditions  and  the  nine  battles,  in  which  lie  personally 
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engaged  against  the  Infidels.  It  is  more  important  to  Mohan*- 
confine  our  attention  to  a rapid  survey  of  the  course  by  mrd. 
which  lie  finally  effected  his  restoration  to  his  native  city,  v— 
and  completed  the  conquest  of  all  Arabia. 

Some  of  the  latter  portions  of  his  career,  indeed,  pre- 
sent him  to  our  observation  much  rather  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a wily  politician  than  of  a fanatical  warrior.  By 
every  motive  of  passion  and  interest,  he  was  urged  to 
attempt  the  conquest  of  Mecca,  the  place  of  his  birth, 
and  the  throne  of  his  persecutors  ; the  metropolis  of  fertu^Tof 
Arabia,  and  the  seat  of  its  holiest  Temple.  Two  years  the 
ufter  the  failure  of  the  Korctsli  and  their  confederates  in  lor- 
the  attack  upon  Medina,  the  Prophet  of  Islam,  with  a 
rashness,  the  disgrace  of  which  was  only  redeemed  by 
his  subsequent  address,  announced  the  divine  assurance 
of  protection  in  a pilgrimage  or  expedition  to  the  City 
of  the  Caaba.  He  set  out  with  a force  of  fourteen  hurt-  Ra*h  «j*- 
dred  men ; but  if  he  hoped  either  to  force  his  way  at  ditiun  to 
the  lance's  point,  or  to  enter  Mecca  unntolestcd  and  Mect*» 
secure  his  possession  by  artifice,  he  was  at  first  equally  km  D* 
disappointed  in  both  expectations.  The  Koreish  op- 
posed his  march  with  superior  numbers;  the  strength 
and  firmness  of  their  attitude  rendered  the  issue  of  an 
encounter  very  doubtful ; and  the  Impostor,  in  prudent 
oblivion  of  the  Heavenly  promise  which  he  had  pro- 
claimed, at  once  sank  his  spiritual  commission  and  title 
of  Apostle,  and  condescended  to  treat  with  the  Koreish 
only  as  u temporal  Chieftain.  He  thus  obtained  by  a 
truce  with  that  Tribe,  though  at  the  expense  of  some 
credit  as  a Prophet,  the  ostensible  purpose  of  his  expe- 
dition, the  license  of  visiting  the  Caaba  with  his  friends, 
but  only  as  brief  sojourners  and  pilgrims ; and  bv  this  Retrieved 
temperate  stipulation  he  probably  also  prepared  the  ty  *“•  *‘*7 
means  of  success  for  his  ultimate  designs.  The  Koreish 
withdrew  by  Treaty  to  the  hills,  while  the  Prophet  and 
his  disciples  marie  their  peaceful  entry  into  Mecca,  and 
performed  their  devotions  at  the  Caaba  ; the  people  were 
awed  by  the  spectacle  of  his  piety  and  of  the  venera- 
tion with  which  he  was  regarded  by  his  proselytes  ; and 
it  may  be  inferred  that,  during  the  four  days  in  which 
by  his  agreement  he  was  sidle  red  to  remain  in  Mecca, 
Mohammed,  hy  the  arts  of  intrigue,  had  gained  over  a 
large  party  of  his  former  opponents,  both  among  the 
Chieftains  and  the  People  of  his  birth-place. 

From  that  moment  his  power,  which  had  just  before  Awemfeii- 
becn  inadequate  to  hreak  through  the  Koreish,  appears  °y  **“ 
completely  in  the  ascendant.  Amrou  and  Kaled,  two  Poirer- 
of  his  fiercest  and  most  formidable  enemies,  and  the 


future  Musulman  conquerors  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
suddenly  tiecumr  his  proselytes  ; various  Tribes  succes- 
sively declared  their  conversion  to  the  Creed  of  Islam  ; 
and  when  he  retired  from  Mecca,  it  was  only  to  antici- 
pate a second  entry  and  u more  triumphant  inaugu- 
ration. 

In  less  than  two  years,  Mohammed  found  a pretence  Hk  final 
for  a renewal  of  hostilities  with  the  Koreish.  That  ******< 
Tribe  were  accused  of  having  broken  the  subsisting 
truce  by  joining  in  an  attack  upon  some  of  the  allies  of 
the  Sovereign  of  Medina ; and  Abu  Sofiiln,  the  haughty 
Ruler  of  Mecca,  in  vain  endeavoured  to  deprecate  the 
vengeance  of  the  exiled  Prophet  by  himself  undertaking 
a mission  to  his  throne.  Mohammed  refused  even  to 
admit  the  suppliant  to  an  audience ; and  his  prepara- 
tions for  war  were  as  secret  and  rapid  as  his  purpose 
was  inexorable.  Before  the  Koreish  were  aware  of  his 
approach,  they  were  surprised  by  Ins  sudden  appearance 
at  the  gates  of  Mecca  with  ten  thousand  men.  ilia 
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fallen  enemies  were  now  far  inferior  to  him  in  force, 
and  totally  unprepared  for  resistance ; they  were 
compelled  therefore  to  surrender  themselves  to  his 
mercy' ; and  Abu  Sofi&n  delivered  the  keys  of  the  city 
to  tiie  humble  Preacher  whom  he  had  driven  into 
banishment.  It  deserves  to  be  recorded  to  the  honour 
of  the  successful  Impostor,  that,  in  the  intoxication 
of  that  hour  of  victory,  he  restrained  his  passions,  and 
did  not  abuse  his  triumph.  His  vindictive  followers 
only  awaited  the  signal  for  a general  massacre ; but 
though  twenty-eight  persons  were  murdered  by  a party 
under  the  ferocious  Raled,  the  Prophet  arrested  the 
further  effusion  of  blood  by  his  displeasure  ; and  calmly 
demanded  of  the  C hiefs  of  the  Korcish,  as  they  knelt 
before  him.  “ What  mercy  they  were  entitled  to  claim 
from  the  man  whom  they  had  so  wronged?"  They 
answered,  " that  they  confided  in  the  magnanimity  of 
their  kinsman."  " Nor  shall  ye  confide  in  vain,"  was 
the  generous  reply  : “ begone,  ye  are  safe,  ye  ore  free !” 
Perhaps  their  pardon  was  clogged  with  the  penalty  of 
conversion ; for  we  are  also  informed  that  Abu  Sofi&n 
and  his  party  saved  their  lives  by  embracing  the  profes- 
sion of  Islam.  All  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca  were  com- 
pelled to  subscribe  to  the  same  Creed  ; and  four  or  five 
persons  only,  who  after  a former  conversion  had  com- 
mitted the  inexpiable  crime  of  apostacy,  were  finally 
exempted  from  the  general  amnesty,  and  put  to  death 
by  the  command  of  the  Prophet.  But  the  Idols  of  the 
Caaba  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Holy  City  were  over- 
thrown and  utterly  destroyed;  their  worship  was  pro- 
scrilicd  under  pain  of  death  ; and  religious  uniformity 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran  was  sternly  enforced.* 
The  success  of  Mohammed  at  Mecca,  and  the  mode- 
ration or  policy  with  which  he  used  it,  were  quickly 
rew  arded  by  the  submission  of  all  Arabia  to  his  spiritual 
and  temporal  dominion.  The  possession  of  the  princi- 
pal City  and  holiest  Temple  of  the  nation  stamped  the 
seal  of  divine  favour  and  authority  on  his  mission, 
and  prepared  the  Tribes  of  the  Desert  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  his  Apostolical  office;  the  ambassadors  who 
thronged  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  the  bearers  of  their 
submission  and  devotion,  arc  declared,  in  the  figurative 
language  of  their  Country,  to  have  “ outnumbered  the 
dates  which  fall  from  the  maturity  of  the  palm  tree;’* 
und  though  the  Hawnzanites  and  the  people  of  Tayef,  a 
City  sixty  miles  from  Mecca,  at  first  refused  to  renounce 
their  Idols,  and  sustained  an  obstinate  struggle  for  their 
independence,  they  also  were  finally  reduced  to  acknow- 
ledge the  Religion  and  sceptre  of  Mohammed.f  The 
details  of  this  singular  revolution  which,  in  the  course  of 
three  years,  and  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  the  History 
of  die  World,  seemingly  converted  oil  Arabia  into  one 
Kingdom,  have  nut  descended  to  us  with  authentic  par- 
ticularity ; but  together  with  the  law  of  the  Koran,  the 
Regal  and  Apostolical  authority  of  Mohammed  was 
acknowledged  by  the  People,  and  administered  by  his 
officers  from  the  Euphrates  and  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
Red  Sea,  and  from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  confines  of 
Syria.  The  same  ardent  spirit  of  enthusiasm  was  rapidly 
infused  through  the  whole  of  a wild  and  roving  popula- 
tion ; and  their  union  under  a common  Faith  and  a 
single  Chief  sufficed  to  prepare  them  for  the  conquest  of 
half  the  World. J 


* Abutted*,  e.  43—62,  He.  Gxgruex,  vol  ii.  ad  Jim.  tod  iii.  ad 
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f Ihid  ad  e.  56.  Gagnier,  vol.  iii.  ad  p.  110. 
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Mohammed  was  not  fated,  during  his  own  life,  to  Moham. 
extend  the  doctrines  of  his  Religion  either  by  persuasion 
or  conquest  out  of  the  pule  of  his  own  nution.  At  what 
epoch  he  had  formed  the  design  of  propagating  the  doc-  ^roa* 
trines  of  the  Koran  beyond  the  limits  of  Arabia,  it  » 
immaterial  to  inquire  : but  even  before  his  re-establish- 
ment  at  Mecca,  he  had  invited  the  neighbouring  nations  ^ ^ 
by  solemn  embassies  to  embrace  the  Faith  of  Islam ; gg./ 
and  these  exhortations  had  been  already  preceded  by  a ^|n 
signal  display  of  his  cruel  intolerance  against  the  peace-  Mohammnl 
able  Jews  of  Arabia.  Their  rejection  of  his  divine  with  the 
mission  was  the  only  crime  of  that  unhappy  people  ; Jj**  mnd 
but  his  ambition,  or  vanity,  or  fanaticism,  made  even  Cltfulun*- 
this  au  unpardonable  offence.  His  authority  was  no  HU  air«- 
sooner  recognised  in  Medina  than  he  peremptorily  riou*  pen»- 
oflered  the  Jewish  Tribe  of  Kainoka,  whom  he  found 
settled  in  that  City  under  the  protection  of  the  Slate,  the  Xrities  uf 
sharp  alternative  of  conversion  or  war.  It  was  in  vain  Arabia, 
that  they  pleaded  their  attachment  to  the  rites  of  their  a.  d. 
forefathers,  confessed  their  weakness,  and  implored  their  G23. 
oppressor  not  to  drive  them  to  the  extremity  of  resist- 
ance.  Their  supplication  and  their  nnequal  struggle  A- 
against  his  power  were  alike  unsuccessful  ; and  though  6^7. 
lie  unwillingly  spared  their  lives  at  the  intercession  of 
his  allies,  he  divided  all  their  wealth  among  Ins  follow- 
ers, and  drove  the  remnant  of  the  Tribe,  seven  hundred 
men,  with  their  women  and  infants,  destitute  and  miser- 
able, into  exile  beyond  the  Syrian  frontiers. 

The  Jews  of  Koraidha  and  Chaibar  successively  at- 
tempted a more  obstinate  defence  and  provoked  a more 
bloody  revenge.  Their  towns  and  castles  were  cap- 
tured and  sacked ; their  Chiefs  were  mercilessly  tor- 
tured in  the  presence  of  Mohammed  himself  to  extort  a 
confession  or  their  hidden  treasure  ; and  the  pretended 
Apostle  of  God  inhumanly  gtutted  his  vengeance  by  the 
wholesale  butchery  of  a race  which  he  detested.*  In 
their  rejection  c.f  his  Religion,  the  Jews  seem  to  have 
raised  his  hatred  far  more  than  the  unbelieving  Chris- 
tians and  Idolaters;  and  his  hostility  towards  them  was 
perhaps  aggravated  by  disappointed  expectations  that 
the  People  of  Israel  would  be  the  first  to  recognise  his 
pretensions,  and  to  welcome  in  his  person  their  hope  of 
a temporal  Prince  nnd  Messiah.  Against  the  Jewish 
Tribes  of  Kainoka,  Chaibar,  and  Koraidha,  he  perpe- 
trated cruelties,  which,  it  should  in  justice  be  acknow- 
ledged, were  foreign  to  the  usual  tenour  of  his  disposition 
or  policy.  Of  the  last  People,  he  consigned  hundreds 
to  a cold-blooded  massacre  and  a common  grave  ; and 
even  this  exception  to  his  geuerul  conduct  proves  that 
his  nature,  when  stimulated  by  fanaticism  or  revenge, 
was  capable  of  the  blackest  atrocities.  Against  the 
boasted  humanity  of  Mohammed’s  temper,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  frequently  displayed  in  his  social  relations, 
and  is  certainly  sometimes  reflected  in  the  precepts  of 
the  Koran,  this  remorseless  persecution  of  the  Jews 
must  be  weighed  heavily  in  the  balance  of  his  moral 
qualities  ; and  it  deeply  aggravates  upon  his  memory 
the  reproach  of  his  religious  imposture. 

In  his  persecution  of  the  Jews  of  Arabia,  the  Pseudo-  Expositions 
prophet  gave  the  first  impulse  to  his  followers  of  that  agunst  the 
fierce  and  sanguinary  spirit  of  intolerance,  which  was 
shortly  to  be  exhibited  on  a wider  theatre.  The  pacific 
tone  of  his  earliest  overtures  to  the  neighbouring  nations 
was  the  efTcct,  not  of  moderation,  but  of  weakness ; and 
the  inditference  or  coutcmpt  with  which  the  envoys  of 
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Biography.  t '.c  Koran  were  received  by  Heraclius,  the  reigning  Em- 
v peror  of  the  East,  and  by‘  the  Persian  Monarch,  t'hos- 

From  roes  Parvia,  was  only  suffered  to  pass  unresented,  until 

A-  D-  the  submission  of  all  Arabia  to  the  new  Faith  had  con* 
aolidated  the  power  of  the  Impostor,  and  swelled  the 
to  numbers  and  fanaticism  of  his  disciples.  In  the  same 
*' year  with  his  re-establishment  at  Mecca,  the  murder  of 
one  of  his  envoys  by  an  Arabian  or  Syrian  Chieftain, 
tributary  to  Heraelius,  offered  him  a plausible  pretext* 
for  invading  the  Greek  Province  of  Syria ; and  at  the 
command  of  their  Prophet,  a mere  hutvdful  of  the  disci- 
ples of  Islam  rushed  upon  that  encounter  with  the 
)>ower  of  the  Eastern  Empire  which,  unequal  us  it 
might  in  the  outset  appear,  was  to  terminate,  at  the 
distance  of  eight  centuries,  in  not  less  than  the  trium- 
phant establishment  of  their  Faith  within  the  City  of 
Constantine. 

First  mva*  The  army  with  which  the  Moslems  commenced  this 
nun  of  memorable  struggle,  consisted  of  no  more  than  three 
Jrn*'  thousand  men  ; and  the  inadequacy  of  such  a force  for 
629  invasion  of  a great  Empire  attests  the  enthusiastic 

* confidence  of  success,  with  which  Mohammed  had  already 

inspired  his  fanatical  followers.  The  holy  banner  of  the 
Apostle  and  the  chief  command  were  intrusted  to  the 
hands  of  Zeid  ; and  this  appointment,  it  has  been  well 
observed, t is  a curious  proof  how  perfect  was  the  disci- 
pline, and  how  ardent  the  enthusiasm  of  the  new  sect, 
when  the  noblest  and  haughtiest  Chiefs  of  Arabia  were 
contented  to  serve  under  the  manumitted  slave  of  their 


Battle  of 
Mulsh. 
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Prophet. 

It  was  near  the  village  of  Mutah,  Southward  from 
Damascus,  that  the  Musulmans  made  the  first  essay  of 
their  native  courage  and  recent  fanaticism  against  a 
foreign  enemy.  The  regular  troops  and  auxiliaries  of 
the  Eastern  Empire,  who  were  collected  for  the  defence 
of  Syria,  amounted,  if  we  might  credit  the  exaggerations 
of  the  Arabian  Chroniclers,  to  one  hundred  thousand 
men  :J  it  is  at  least  natural  to  believe  that  they  fir  out- 
numbered the  handful  of  invaders ; and  notwithstand- 
ing the  fierce  onset  of  the  Moslems,  the  disparity  of 
force  long  held  the  event  of  buttle  in  suspense.  Zeid 
and  two  other  Chiefs,  Jauffer  and  Abdallah,  who,  in 
the  event  of  bis  death,  hod  been  named  by  the  Prophet 
in  succession  for  the  command,  all  fell  heroically  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight : but  the  fierce  Ruled,  one  of  the 
latest  converts  of  Mecca,  caught  the  siukiug  standard  of 
the  Prophet  from  their  dying  hands ; at  the  moment 
when  the  Mosul  mans  were  giving  way  before  the  over- 
whelming numbers  of  the  Imperialists,  his  desperate 
valour  still  withstood  their  assaults  ; his  example  ani- 
mated his  companions  and  restored  the  fortuuc  of  the 
battle ; and  it  was  not  until  day  had  closed  upon  the 
combatants,  that  the  Saracens  retired  without  dishonour 
from  a sanguinary  field.  During  the  night,  Kaled  was 
raised  by  the  suffrages  of  his  brother-soldiers  to  the 
chief  command,  which  he  had  so  well  merited  by  his 
intrepidity  and  conduct ; and  these  qualities  were  still 
more  conspicuously  displayed  on  the  morrow.  The 
skilful  movements  of  the  little  band  of  Saracens  under 
his  directions  threw  the  Imperial  army  into  disorder, 
which  was  soon  followed  by  a general  panic ; and  in 
that  state  they  were  attacked  and  routed  with  merciless 
slaughter.  A*  profusion  of  rich  spoils  fell  into  the  hands 


* Abulfeda,  c.  48. 
f Gibbon,  vol.  ix.  p.  313. 
J Sale,  nil  t*pra. 


of  the  Musulmans,  who  returned  to  Medina  with  all  the  Mohaw- 
honoure.  and  some  of  the  fruits  of  victory ; and  their  “wit. 
Prophet,  in  his  exultation  at  this  earnest  of  future  com-  — « »■' 
quest,  crowned  the  glory  of  Kaled  with  the  fanatical  *I'0IBI 
title  of  the  .S’uford  of  God.  * 

Mohummcd  soon  displayed  his  resolution  to  follow  >fj' 
up  this  desultory  enterprise  with  the  whole  force  of  his  A 
temporal  and  spiritual  power.  The  wealthy  and  fertile 
Province  of  Syria  might  tempt  his  cupidity,  and  the  ex-  [0_ 

tension  of  his  Empire  and  doctrines  wan  equally  the  grand  va*»on  of 
object  of  his  ambition.  His  views  were  variously  shared  %tU. 
by  the  enthusiasm  and  the  rapacity  of  his  followers.  His  A.  D. 
friend,  Abu-Oeker,  devoted  the  whole  of  his  possessions  620. 
to  the  purposes  of  the  sacred  war  ; Omar  and  Othman, 
who  like  him  olso  were  destined  to  inherit  the  pulpit  and 
the  throne  of  the  Prophet,  offered  their  treasures,  their 
warlike  equipments,  and  their  camels,  for  the  uses  of  the 
holy  expedition  ; a crowd  of  inferior  disciples  imitated 
their  example  ; and  the  very  women  of  Islam  cheerfully 
sacrificed  their  jewels  to  the  objects  of  a religious  war- 
fare. The  collection  at  Medina  of  an  army  of  ten 
thousand  horse  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  with  a train  of 
twelve  thousand  camels,  enubles  us  to  estimate  the  gigan- 
tic strides  with  which  the  power  of  the  Preacher  of  Mecca 
had  rapidly  increased ; and  when  Mohammed  took  the 
field  at  the  head  of  this  host,  formidable  alike  by  their 
numbers,  their  valour,  and  their  fanaticism,  his  march 
exhibited  the  state  of  a mighty  Monarch.  The  Prophet, 
mounted  on  his  white  mule,  and  distinguished  by  his 
vesture  of  green,  commanded  in  person  ; Abu-Beker 
claimed  the  honour  of  bearing  his  sacred  standard  ; and 
the  fiery  Kaled  assumed  his  appropriate  station  at  the 
head  of  the  vanguard. 

If  the  advance  of  thiB  formidable  array  had  com-  Its  failure, 
menced  in  the  temperate  season,  and  from  the  frontiers 
instead  of  the  C'upital  of  Arabia,  the  Prophet  might  have 
anticipated  the  glory  reserved  for  his  successors,  of 
achieving  the  conquest  of  Syria,  and  shakiugtlie  Eastern 
Empire  to  its  foundations.  But  ihe  spirit  of  his  followers, 
which  was  capable  of  surmounting  all  human  opposition, 
sank  under  a struggle  with  the  difficulties  of  Nature. 

The  summer  heats  of  the  Arabian  Desert  are  unsup- 
portable  even  by  a native  army  ; the  scorching  winds 
raised  the  moving  sand  into  mountain-billows  which 
overwhelmed  and  destroyed  whole  squadrons  of  the 
Musulmans;  the  springs  were  dried  up  und  refused 
their  usual  refreshment ; and  the  rage  of  thirst  drove 
the  soldiery  to  rip  open  the  bellies  of  their  camelst  for 
the  suke  of  obtaining  a scanty  supply  of  water,  from  the 
store  with  which  those  animals  have  the  singular  capa- 
city of  sustaining  the  droughts  of'  a march  through  the 
Desert.  The  constancy  and  even  the  faith  of  the  ex- 
hausted Moslems  sank  under  these  dreadful  privations ; 
the  tremendous  threat  of  their  Prophet  that  hell-fire 
would  prove  hotter  than  the  Sun  of  the  Desert, J was 
less  alarming  to  their  senses  than  the  prospect  imme- 
diately before  them  ; and  notwithstanding  his  iudignant 
reproaches,  they  shrank  from  the  sufferings  of  the  holy 
war,  and  deserted  his  standard  in  great  uumben. 


• Abulfeda,  c.  48,  49-  with  Gagnicr’a  nates. 

f Borckhanjt,  10  his  Natn  am  the  Brdout*»,  expresses  his  disbe- 
lief that  such  1 process  is  ever  resorted  ta  Us  stales  that  after  two 
days’  drought  no  ndficirat  supply  would  be  afforded  by  a camel's 
slumach,  and  that  in  the  extremity  uf  thirst,  the  mala  object  of  tha 
sufferer  would  be  to  preserve  the  animal  o|iou  whose  existence  de- 
perads  his  own  sobs  chance  of  escape. 
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Biography.  Mohammed,  himself  inflexible  in  courage  and  patience, 
with  difficulty  sustained  the  fainting  spirits  of  his  re- 
maining followers  by  the  assurance  that,  if  the  deserters 
had  possessed  a grain  of  faith,  they  would  have  nobly 
encountered  their  destiny  in  the  service  of  God : but 
w hen  the  weary  army  reached  the  confines  of  Syria  and 
reposed  at  the  fountain  and  grove  of  Tabuc,  he  acknow- 
ledged that  the  strength  of  his  faithful  hands  was 
unequal  to  the  farther  prosecution  of  the  w ar.  confessed 
that  it  had  been  undertaken  without  the  advice  of  his 
guardian  Angel  Gabriel,  and  consented  to  its  abandon- 
ment. lie  retraced  his  march  with  the  main  Body  of 
his  forces  to  Medina:  but  the  indefatigable  Kaled,  with 
the  most  active  squadrons  of  the  Musulmans,  still  per- 
severed in  a desultory  warfare,  and  extended  the  terror 
of  his  master’s  name  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Arabia, 
from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  shares  of  the 
M editerranean . * 

This  expedition  against  the  Syrian  territory  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  was  the  last  military  enterprise  of 
Mohammed  ; and  he  survived  its  conclusion  only  about 
two  years.  The  short  residue  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
consolidating  the  establishment  of  his  Religion  and 
Empire  in  Arabia  itself.  The  clow  of  his  domestic 
reign  was  not  wholly  undisturbed : for  rival  imposture 
threatened  tile  interests  of  the  new  Religion  with  the 
evils  of  schism  and  dissent,  even  during  the  life  of  its 
founder ; and  Mohammed  vainly  issued  his  denuncia- 
tions against  the  false  Revelations  of  Moseilama,  a 
powerful  Chieflain  of  the  Province  of  Yemanah,  (between 
Mecca  and  the  Persian  Gulf.)  who  hud  proclaimed 
himself  also  a Prophet  from  Heaven,  and  whose  preten- 
sions were  subsequently  suppressed  only  in  the  Khali- 
fate  of  Abu-Beker.  But  notwithstanding  the  conflicting 
claims  to  divine  inspiration  which  his  own  example  had 
provoked,  Mohammed  to  his  latest  hours  had  reason  for 
triumph  in  the  progress  of  his  doctrines  He  continued 
to  preach  his  Religion  at  Medina  with  undiminished 
energy  and  increasing  efTect ; and  his  last  pilgrimage 
to  the  Caaba  wus  attended  by  a devout  multitude  of  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  of  his  converts,  t 

It  was  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age  and  the 
twenty-third  of  his  pretended  mission,  that  Slohanimed, 
whose  health  had  long  been  visibly  declining.J  was 
seized  with  a bilious  fever  which  carried  him  in  fourteen 
days  to  his  grave.  The  story  of  his  death-bed  has  of 
course  descended  to  us  only  in  the  traditions  preserved 
by  his  disciples.  But  if  to  these  the  slightest  credit  may 
be  given,  the  Impostor  displayed  at  the  slow  approscli, 
and  in  the  awful  moment  itself,  of  dissolution,  all  the 
undismayed  confidence  of  sincere  faith,  or  rather  of 
nnafTected  delusion.  His  last  public  nets,  when  he  was 
sensible  of  his  extremity,  were  those  of  pious  resignation, 
of  humility,  and  of  justice.  From  the  pulpit,  he  invited 
the  accusations,  offered  the  atonement,  and  implored  the 
forgiveness  of  any  offences  which  he  might  have  inflicted 
upon  his  brethren  and  subjects.  “ ]s  there  any  Musul- 
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J The  idle  *tory  that  Mohammed  w»«  afflicted  with  epileptic  fit*, 
which  appear*  to  ham  be«n  an  invention  of  the  Uysantin*  writer*, 
ha*  long  been  exploded.  See  Sale'*  tocond  note  to  C.  73.  of  the 
Koran.  But  tlie  Mohammedan  writer*  ht- litre  that  hi*  health  had 
hutfervd  from  poiwm,  adtniniirterrd  to  him  in  revenge  by  a Jewtah 
wuuruu.  Ciagnier  ( note  to  Abulfeda,  p.  9,  and  /-»/<?  »/  Alahv/nn, 
voLii.  j>  287.) 


man  whom  I have  unjustly  scourged  ? I submit  my 
own  back  to  his  retaliation.  Is  there  any  one  whom  1 
have  slandered  ? Let  him  proclaim  my  shame  before  the 
congregation.  Have  1 despoiled  or  defrauded  any  man? 
Of  the  little  that  I possess  let  him  take  principal  and 
interest  for  the  injury.”  A voice  from  the  crowd 
charged  him  with  a debt  of  three  silver  drachms:  he 
paid  the  demand  with  interest,  and  thanked  his  creditor 
that  he  had  accused  him  in  this  world  rather  than  here- 
after before  the  judgment  seat  of  God.  According  to 
the  custom  of  the  Chieftains  of  his  Country,  lie  enfran- 
chised all  his  slaves  ; and  bestowing  his  solemn  benedic- 
tion on  his  weeping  friends,  he  endeavoured  to  moderate 
their  grief,  and  exhorted  them  to  lie  steadfast  and  con- 
stant in  their  moral  and  religious  duties.  Until  the 
Iasi  three  days  of  his  life,  he  continued  regularly  to  per- 
form the  offices  of  public  prayer  in  the  Mosque  ; ami 
even  when  his  weakness  compelled  him  to  resign  the 
pulpit  to  his  friend  Abu-Beker,  he  still  repaired  to  the 
place  of  worship,  supporting  his  feeble  steps  on  the  arms 
of  his  attendants. 

During  the  lust  paroxysms  of  his  mortal  disorder, 
which  deprived  him  at  intervals  of  reason,  it  is  acknow- 
ledged that  he  wished  to  have  dictated  a new  Revelation . 
but  the  more  discreet  or  bigoted  among  his  disciples 
loudly  protested  against  his  being  suffered  to  supersede 
the  divine  authority  of  the  Koran  ; and  the  ears  of  their 
dying  Prophet  were  disturbed  by  the  clamour  with  which 
the  question  was  disputed  in  his  chamber.  He  rebuked 
the  indecent  heat  of  the  wranglers;  commanded  them 
to  withdraw  from  his  presence  ; and  tranquilly  awaited 
his  end.  To  his  family  he  repeated  the  conversation* 
with  which  the  Angel  Gabriel  continued  to  favour  him  ; 
and  having  once  asserted  his  possession  of  a peculiar 
prerogative  from  Heaven  that  Azrael,  the  Minister  of 
death,  could  not  take  his  soul  without  asking  his  per- 
mission, he  now  declared  that  the  request  had  been 
made  and  granted.  Shortly  after,  he  fell  into  the  strong 
convulsions  of  death ; and  stretched  upon  a carpet 
which  had  been  laid  for  him  on  the  floor  of  his  house, 
his  head  reclining  on  the  lap  of  his  favourite  wife,  he  at 
first  fainted  from  excess  of  pain  ; but  recovering  for  an 
instant,  he  raised  his  eves  intently  towards  the  roof, 
ejaculated  in  faltering  but  articulate  accents,  “ Oh 
God,  pardon  my  sins ! Ah,  iny  companion,  I attend 
thee  to  the  realms  above !”  and  calmly  expired.* 

From  love  and  veneration  for  his  person,  many  of 
his  friends  and  disciples  would  not  believe  that  their 
fancied  intercessor  with  Heaven,  the  chosen  Prophet 
and  Apostle  of  God,  had  shared  the  common  lot  of 
humanity : they  swore  by  their  trust  in  the  Almighty 
tliat  he  was  not  dead,  lmt  only  wrapped  in  a holy 
trance ; the  violence  of  their  sorrow  sought  conso- 
lation in  the  wildest  hopes  of  fanaticism ; and  Omar, 
drawing  his  scimitar,  threatened  to  strike  off  the  head 
of  the  first  Infidel  who  should  dare  to  affirm  that  the 
Prophet  was  no  more.  The  temperate  sense  and 
authority  of  Abu-Beker  restored  the  multitude  to 
reason : he  rebuked  the  impiety  which  placed  the 
attributes  of  Mohammed  on  an  equality  with  those  of 
Him  who  liveth  for  ever;  reminded  them  that  the 
Prophet  was  a mortal  like  themselves  ; and  appealed  to 
his  own  prediction  of  his  death  and  to  the  progress  of  cur 
niplion  in  his  beloved  remains.  The  gnef  of  his  people 
for  his  loss  and  their  reverence  for  his  assumed  office 
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Biogvapby.  and  personal  character,  were  displayed  in  the  pious 
•'-v-"*''  honours  of  his  interment,  and  have  been  perpetuated  in 
From  the  their  Religion.  He  was  buried  at  Medina 

A-  Dm  on  the  spot  where  he  breathed  his  last ; the  City  which 

contains  his  ashes  rivals  Mecca  itself  in  sanctity  ; and 
,u  the  pilgrimage  to  the  simple  Tomb  of  the  Prophet  is 
still  numbered  among  the  most  meritorious  duties  of 
the  devout  Musulraan.* 

Koinute  of  i.’rom  (hr  moss  of  apocryphal  tradition  and  discordant 
rar’  absurdity, t of  which  even  our  earliest  materials  for  the 
life  of  Mohammed  are  composed,  it  is  no  easy  task  to  de- 
ft uce  and  reconcile  any  satisfactory  relation  : it  is  still  more 
difficult,  iti  the  uncertainty  which  envelopes  not  only 
the  motives,  but  many  of  the  actions  themselves  of  this 
extraordinary  man,  to  discern  and  estimate  the  real 
Opposite  merits  of  his  character.  The  conflicting  prejudices  and 
views  of  it  falsehood*  of  his  disciples  and  enemies  have  been  adopt- 
ed and  exaggerated  by  successive  biographers ; and  in 
modern  times  the  most  authentic  features  of  his  portrait 
have  been  still  further  disguised  by  the  insidious  art*  of 
Infidel  writers,  and  the  belter  intenlioned,  but  passionate 
leal  of  some  Christian  advocates.  The  former  have 
laboured  to  elevate  the  Impostor  into  a virtuous  Enthu- 
siast or  a Philosophical  Hero  the  latter  have  stigma- 
tized him  as  a Demon  of  fraud  and  a Monster  of  unmi- 
tigated iniquity 

Iti  features  |f  we  would  discriminate  accurately  between  these  op- 
hhi'fur^11*1  P08*1*  conclusions,  it  is  perhaps  necessary  that  wc  should 
tun**.  contemplate  the  visionary  enthusiast,  the  crafty  impostor, 
and  the  ambitious  conqueror,  under  the  various  circum- 
stances of  fortune,  which  lent  their  shifting  hue*  to  his 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities.  That  his  religious 
practices,  his  periodical  retirements  to  solitude,  his  self- 
inflicted  austerities,  and  his  devotional  fervour,  com- 
menced in  sincerity,  we  need  feel  little  difficulty  in  be- 
lieving : that  these  observances  should  end  in  impos- 
Hdipiw*  ture,  is  the  ordinary  course  of  fanaticism,  it  is  evident 
from  all  the  recorded  tenour  of  hi*  life  between  his 
nilon^  marriage  and  his  assumption  of  the  l*rophetic  office,  that 
(Kutiuo.  religious  enthusiasm  was  the  original  master-spring  of  his 
actions.§  Endowed  by  nature  with  an  excitable  imagi- 
nation and  a contemplative  spirit,  his  reason  became  ob- 
scured by  die  clouds  of  mystical  devotion  ; and  the  chime- 
ras of  his  fancy  might  be  mistaken,  even  by  his  own 
mi  ml,  for  the  inspiration  of  Heaven.  But  there  seems  to 
be  a period  in  l he  career  of  every  successful  F anatic,  in 
w hich  the  subsiding  fervour  of  enthusiasm  is  replenished 
and  kept  alive  by  the  involuntary  growth  of  a hypocri- 
tical excitement ; and  the  mind  inay  need  first  to  em- 
ploy the  same  stimulus  of  delusion  upon  itself,  which  is 
afterward*  exercised  in  intentional  fraud  and  craftiness 
upon  others. 

Traiivition  Such  a transitional  state  of  fanaticism  may  be  sus- 
fri»io  t'aiuti-  pectc*!  in  the  life  of  Mohammed,  when  the  persecutions 
(Mature  U"*  which  he  suffered  at  Mecca  hod  exasperated  his  passions, 

* Atiulfcda,  c.61— 64.  Gafnier,  vul-  iii.  p.  2J1 — 271.  Gibbon, 
c.  SO. 

f For  example,  the  Work  of  A1  Jonnahi,  which  next  to  that  of 
AhulfriU  roaslitutes  our  principal  Amine  authority  fur  the  bio- 
graphy of  Mohammed,  aud  ha>  atfcinleit  the  chiaf  foundation  fur 
hi*  life  bv  Gagnier,  in  a mere  farrago  of  wild  legend*. 

J Suck  rvins-ially  it  the  portrait  which  Ihe  Count  IV  Houlain- 
vilUern  haa  imagined  in  his  f ir  dr  Mahomed  { and  GiMiod  has 
betrayed  a kindred  partiality  for  the  triumphant  currupterof  Chna> 
ti.mity,  «tw  while  be  rejects  tlw  absurd  eulogies  uf  his  French 
biographer. 

t Mills,  p.  84. 


and  his  reception  at  Medina  had  awakened  within  him 
the  ambition  of  temporal  power ; and  the  altered  tone 
of  the  portions  of  the  Koran  which  were  promulgated 
after  his  establishment  in  the  latter  City,  marks  the  com- 
pletion of  that  change  in  his  character,  which  converted 
a peaceful  visionary  into  a fierce  and  intolerant  leader 
of  religious  warfare.  When  we  observe  tiie  art  with 
which  his  pretended  revelations  were  subsequently 
adapted  to  his  own  interest*,  and  to  the  passions  and  pre-  ( 
judices  of  his  Countrymen,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that,  i 
whatever  might  have  been  the  strength  of  his  original  t 
delusion,  its  sincerity  had  been  corrupted  by  success,  and  1 
had  given  place  in  his  mind  to  the  mere  worldly  pursuit 
of  political  aggrandizement.  In  this  view  of  his  case, 
it  is  perfectly  reconcilable  with  the  constitution  of  the 
human  mind,  and  analogous  with  all  experience  of  its 
history,  to  conclude  that  the  imposture  of  Mohammed 
originated  in  a disordered  imagination  ; that  his  ruling 
passion  of  fanaticism  naturally  engendered  spiritual 
pride  and  self-exallutiou  ; thnt  these  feelings  were  irri- 
tated by  op|»ohitioti,  and  still  further  nourished  by 
success  ; that  under  tl»e  influence  of  time,  the  dictates 
of  Reason  and  the  course  of  events  at  once  dissipated 
the  illusions  of  religious  fancy,  and  awakened  the 
cravings  of  vulgar  ambition  ; and  that  the  growth  of 
fraud  and  perfidy  in  his  designs,  was  simultaneous  with 
the  decay  of  Ilia  enthusiasm  and  the  expansion  of  his 
power. 

Among  those  who  have  been  disponed  to  regard  the  I 
character  of  Mohammed  with  the  greatest  indulgence,*  41 
it  is  a favourite  hypothesis  that  he  was  actuated  in  the 
outset  by  a virtuous  indignation  at  the  prevailing  super-  j, 
stitioii  of  both  Jew  and  Christian,  as  well  as  the  de-  n 
grading  Idolatry  of  the  Heathen  ; and  that  his  preach-  n 
ing  was  really  founded  upon  the  disinterested  desire  of 
inculcating  a purer  system  both  of  Morals  and  Theology 
among  his  unenlightened  Countrymen.  The  means  of 
imposture  which  cannot  be  denied,  are  palliated  tor  the 
sake  of  the  end  to  which  it  is  imagined  that  they  were 
directed  ; and  we  are  required  to  believe  that  the  worst 
motives  of  the  Impostor  went  no  further  than  the  harm- 
less, and  even  laudable  design,  of  creating  an  honour- 
able name  for  himself  by  restoring  the  worship  of  the 
one  God  among  the  outcast  children  of  Ishinael.  But 
if  we  might  admit  that  the  founder  of  Islamism  was  d 
animated  by  rational  zeal  for  the  purity  of  Religion,  and 
by  a patriotic  or  philosophical  desire  for  the  moral  im-  £ 
provemetil  of  his  fellow-beings,  we  should  immediately 
be  met  by  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  corruptions  of 
his  system  with  the  piety  and  benevolence  of  hi*  pur- 
pose. His  conduct  was  consistent  enough  with  the  pro- 
bable views  of  a Fanatic  or  an  Impostor  : it  was  utterly 
incompatible  with  the  enlightened  principles  of  an  Ethi- 
cal Moralist.  Since  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Oispeu-  (j 
rations  were  the  evident  origin  of  all  his  knowledge  of  h 
the  Divine  Unity,  he  was  too  well  informed  of  Ihe  u 
Truth,  however  corrupted  the  sources  from  which  he 
derived  it,  to  be  excusable  for  his  preference  of  false- 
hood : since  he  erred  not  in  total  ignorance,  even  his 
earliest  assumption  of  divine  authority  is  obnoxious  to 
the  suspicion  either  of  fanaticism  or  fraud  ; and  what- 
ever praise  is  bestowed  on  the  soundness  of  his  intellect, 
and  the  moral  excellence  of  his  design,  serves  in  fact 
but  to  deepen  the  premeditated  guilt  of  his  imposture. 

Still  less,  if  we  view  the  actions  of  Mohammed  only  in 

* Helrotpecltvr  Rcvtnt,  vul.  ilL  |V  7. 
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Biography,  his  latter  years,  when  fanaticism  had  been  smothered  by 
*— ■ ambition,  and  prosperity  had  steeled  his  heart  in  intole- 
Fruin  ranee,  cruelty,  and  licentiousness,  shall  we  find  any  thing 
a.  n.  to  justify  the  favourof  his  eulogists,  or  to  palliate  the  crime 
b69.  of  his  hypocrisy.  The  spirit  of  fierce  persecution  which 
to  breathes  through  the  last  revelations  of  the  Koran  is  op- 
A-  D-  posed  to  all  the  better  feelings  of  humanity ; and  his 
t>32.  cold-blooded  massacres  of  the  unoffending  Jews,  prove 
cfuelt^S  that  *,e  Was  reall>  c*P*kle  without  com- 

hcentVitiis-  punction,  the  worst  cruelties  which  his  interests  could 
new  of  his  dictate,  or  his  Treed  inculcate.  His  vengeance  seems  to 
Utter  years,  have  been  restrained  only  by  weakness  or  prudence  ; and 
his  assassination  of  individual  enemies  entitles  us  to 
suspect,  that  his  boasted  magnanimity  in  pardoning  the 
Koreish  was  ruther  an  effort  of  policy  than  of  mercy. 
If  Mohammed  had  regulated  his  own  life  by  the  doc- 
trines which  he  preached,  the  errors  of  his  personal 
conduct  ought  in  candour  to  be  measured  by  the  standard 
of  morality  among  his  Countrymen,  and  the  practice  of 
the  Age  and  clime  in  which  he  was  born.  Thus,  his 
general  permission  of  polygamy  was  no  more  than  a 
natural  compliance  with  the  previous  manners  of  Arabia ; 
and  since  he  restricted  a privilege,  which  was  before  un- 
limited, by  commanding  every  man  to  confine  himself 
to  the  society  of  four  women,  he  cannot  be  justly  ac- 
cused of  having  encouraged  incontinence  among  his 
followers.  But  when  he  forged  a special  revelation 
from  Heaven  to  exempt  himself  from  tlie  restraints 
which  he  enforced  on  his  disciples,  he  must  have  been 
consciously  guilty  of  immoral  indulgence  ; to  gratify  the 
licentiousness  of  his  appetites,  hr  both  violated  the  pre- 
cepts of  his  own  I .aw,  and  audaciously  betrayed  the 
extent  of  his  reliance  on  the  credulity  of  his  disciples. 
The  Koran  expressly  declares, t that  the  Prophet  is 
allowed  to  take  os  many  women  as  he  pleases;  and  his 
appropriation  to  himself  of  the  wife  of  his  freedman,* 
as  well  as  many  other  circumstances  of  his  domestic 
lif«v§  betray  the  fact,  that  the  pretended  Reformer  of 
Religion  and  morals  was  himself  an  example  of  un- 
bounded sensuality. 

Contrast  of  Yet  it  has  been  admitted,  in  contrast  to  his  vices,  that 
hi*  araiaMa  Mohammed  was  endowed  with  many  virtuous  and  en- 
quaiitiet.  < Waring  qualities,  which  attracted  among  his  friends  and 
followers  ns  much  affection  for  the  man,  as  veneration 
was  entertained  for  the  Prophet.  It  is  the  remark  of 
one  of  his  Historians, ||  that  we  may  best  imagine  the 
general  nature  of  his  character  from  the  fact,  that  the 
traditions  of  the  Musulmons  have  assigned  to  him  not 
so  much  the  rxalted , as  the  amiable  attributes  of  hu- 
manity. They  delight^  to  eulogiie  his  courtesy  to  the 
noble,  his  affability  to  the  humble,  and  his  dignified  de- 
lli*  pnrw  portment  to  the  presumptuous.  They  dwell  on  his  per- 
na)  endow  xoiml  grace*  of  form,  countenance,  and  intellect : on  the 
meuU,  majesty  and  mildnc**  which  were  tempered  in  his  ad- 
dress, his  expressive  and  benignant  features,  his  per- 
suasive and  powerful  eloquence.  They  record  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  habits,  hia  contempt  for  (lie  idle  pomp  and 

• Koram,  c.  4. 

t lb  ,d.  c.  33.  66. 

I /hid.  c.  33.  with  SsVs  notes. 

If  For  one  of  those,  sc*  especially  Sale’s  first  sole  to  c.  66.  of  the 
Koran.  Throughout  his  prurient  deaeriytiaci  of  the  private  life  of 
Mu  ham  mod,  Gibbon  not*  in  the  indulgence  of  a d*prared  unagioa- 
t)OB. 


II  Mills,  p.  38. 

^ For  the  following  details,  we  Abulfeda.  with  the  traditions 
collected  in  tiawuier,  peunm  ; and,  indeed,  repeated  by  Gibbon  and 
all  the  modern  biographers  of  Mohammed. 


state  of  Royalty,  and  the  kind  and  generous  feelings  Moham* 
which  overflowed  in  his  breast  towards  his  family,  his 
servants,  and  his  friends.  Even  while  he  was  Lord  of 
Arabia,  he  disdained  not  to  perform  the  most  menial 
offices  of  his  family  : he  continued  to  kindle  his  own  ^ 
fire,  to  sweep  the  floor  with  his  own  hands,  to  milk  his  tQ  ' 
ewes,  and  to  mend  his  own  shoes  and  coarse  woollen  A D 
garments.  He  set  the  example  of*  religiously  observing  ggg 
the  interdiction  from  wine.  Without  the  affectation  of  simplicity 
austerity,  he  was  contented  w ith  the  abstemious  fare  of  of  hi* 
an  Arab  and  a warrior : honey  and  tnilk  were  the  articles  habil*- 
of  food  in  which  he  most  delighted  ; but  his  ordinary 
diet  was  restricted  to  dates,  barley-bread,  and  water. 
Nevertheless  his  hospitality  was  generous  ; his  charities 
were  bounded  only  by  his  possessions ; and.  at  his  death, 
the  sincerity  of  his  exhortations  to  benevolence  was 
proved  by  (be  emptiness  of  his  coffers. 

As  a friend  and  a parent  he  exhibited  the  softest  feel-  Imtfaacnof 
ings  of  our  nature.  After  the  death  of  Zeid,  he  was 
surprised  weeping  in  his  chamber  over  the  daughter  of  ***■ 
his  faithful  servant  and  convert.  **  What  do  I see?" 
exclaimed  the  intruder,  astonished  that  the  Apostle  of 
God  should  he  accessible  to  the  weakness  of  human 
sorrow.  “ You  see.”  replied  Mohammed,  “ hut  one 
who  is  deploring  the  loss  of  a beloved  and  devoted 
friend.”  liis  affection  for  Fatima,  his  daughter  by  Ka- 
dijah,  and  the  only  one  of  the  progeny  of  a numerous 
Harem  who  survived  him,  was  of  unbounded  tender- 
ness ; and  when  he  followed  his  other  children  to  their 
untimely  graves. — that  severest  visitation  of  Providence 
which  seems  to  reverse  the  order  of  our  being, — he 
wept  in  all  the  agony  which  can  rend  the  fond  heart  of 
a parent.*  Before  successful  fanaticism  had  corrupted 
his  virtue,  his  respectful  constancy  to  the  faded  matron 
who  was  the  author  of  his  fortunes,  is  a beautiful  trait 
in  his  character.  While  Kadijah  lived,  she  was  never 
insulted  by  a rival ; and  his  gratitude  to  her  memory 
survived  her  to  his  latest  hour.  The  tenderness  of  his 
recollection  roused  the  reproachful  and  insolent  jealousy 
of  Ayesha,  the  most  youthful  and  blooming  of  the 
wives  who  had  replaced  her : **  Wn a she  not  old,  and 
has  not  Heaven  given  you  a better  in  her  place  Y*  ” No, 
before  God,”  cried  Mohammed,  in  a burst  of  generous 
emotion,  “ there  never  can  be  a better  or  a kinder  : she 
believed  in  me  when  men  despised  and  mocked  me, 
she  relieved  my  wants  when  1 was  poor,  and  lowly,  and 
persecuted  by  tile  world. ”f 

These  facts  and  anecdotes,  which  are  as  well  authen-  Conclusion* 
ticated  as  any  other  circumstances  in  the  life  and  cha-  on  his  natu- 
ractcr  of  the  Arch-impostor  of  Arabia,  may  in  some  de-  ^ di*po*»- 
grcc  serve  to  moderate  the  detestution  for  his  name,  Uo0* 
with  which  the  result*  of  his  first  delusion,  the  atroci- 
ties, frauds,  and  cruelties,  the  licentiousness  and  tyranny 
of  his  latter  years,  must  justly  inspire  every  Christian 
and  moral  mind.  The  conjectural  study  of  his  character 
might  form  a curious  chapter  in  the  History  of' the  Human 
mind,  not  wilnout  its  parallel  in  a modern  Age  and  a 
Christian  actor ; and,  however  widely  different  in  effect 
upon  the  great  cause  of  Religion,  the  example  of  either 
Mohammed  or  of  Cromwell  may  almost  equally  demon- 
strate the  danger  and  the  guilt  of  that  selfnlelu&ion, 
which  commences  in  fanaticism  only  to  terminate  in 
ambition  and  imposture. 


* Ahulfrda,  r.  67 
f Ihtd.  p.  IS,  Ac. 
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CHAPTER  LIX. 

PROGRESS  OK  THE  SARACEN  OR  MOHAMMEDAN  POWER. 
THE  SINGLE  KHALIFATE. 

FROM  A.  D.  632  TO  A.  D.  755. 


H dory.  The  death  of  Mohammed  seemed  for  an  instant  to 
threaten  the  extinction  both  of  his  religious  imposture 
From  and  of  the  temporal  power  which  it  had  established. 
a.  d.  After  hit*  followers  had  indulged  their  first  burst  of 
632.  grief  for  his  loss,  the  necessity  of  appointing  a successor 
to  his  Sacerdotal  and  Regal  office  immediately  revived 
a.  o.  that  fierce  and  habitual  spirit  of  discord  among  the 
Arabian  Tribes,  which  had  been  subdued  only  by  the 
Duunatoo*  reverence  entertained  for  his  spiritual  authority,  by  the 
sTrtct-t,*  on  success  of  hia  anna,  and  bv  the  consummate  arts  of  his 
tile  rlmth  policy. 

of  Moham-  ]i  might  have  been  imagined  that  the  fanatical  attach- 
meut  of  his  companions  and  disciples  to  his  person 
hia  family  would  have  descended  upon  his  family.  But  ull  the 
to  fc.icn-v*!  male  offspring  of  Mohammed  had  perished  in  infancy; 
him,  and  the  claims  of  his  beloved  and  only  surviving 
daughter  Fatima,  who  was  married  to  her  cousin  Ali, 
were  set  aside  by  political  animosity  and  domestic  in- 
trigue. The  children  of  Fatima  were  the  natural  heirs 
of  Mohammed;  and  he  had  often  exhibited  his  two 
infant  grandsons  to  the  people  as  the  pride  of  his  House, 
and  the  future  hope  of  Islam.  The  birth,  the  alliance, 
and  the  personal  merits  of  their  father  Ali,  marked  him 
therefore  for  the  destined  successor  of  the  Prophet.  He 
ia  AH.  in  his  own  right,  the  Chief  of  the  House  of  Has- 

chem,  and  the  representative  of  the  ancient  Princes  of 
Mecca  and  guardians  of  the  Temple ; he  was  both  the 
cousin  and  the  son-in-law  of  Mohammed,  and  the  earliest 
and  most  devoted  champion  of  his  mission  ; he  had  been 
declared  his  brother  in  affection  and  his  chosen  Vezir, 
and  he  was  at  once  the  most  noble,  heroic,  and  accom- 
plished of  his  proselytes.  But  he  had  incurred  the  im- 
placable hatred  of  Ayeslm,  the  favourite  wife  of  Moham- 
med and  daughter  of  Abu-Bekcr,  by  exposing  to  her 
husband  (as  it  is  said  by  the  Arabian  writers)  some  act 
of  her  infidelity  ; and  natural  views  for  her  father's 
aggrandizement  might  probably  be  superndded  to  motives 
of  revenge.  During  the  lust  hours  of  Mohammed, 
the  arts  of  Ayesha  prevented  all  intercourse  between 
him  and  his  son-in-law ; and,  although  the  Prophet 
abstained  from  uny  more  explicit  nomination,  the  chuice 
of  Abu-Rcker  to  fill  his  pulpit  in  his  mortal  illness, 
appeared  finally  to  point  rather  to  him  than  to  Ali,  as 
his  successor. 

Conflicting  Ttoe  hereditary  and  personal  title  of  Ali,  thus  left  with- 
lirctecuMMift  out  recognition  by  the  sileuce  of  his  dying  father-in-law, 
0,1  •b*  bid1*  wan  more  decidedly  rejected  by  the  Koreish,  who  ab- 
©f  elertwo.  proud  supremacy  of  the  House  of  Haschem. 

The  exclusive  right  of  that  Aristocracy  itself  to  notni- 
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nate  the  Sovereign  of  Arabia,  was  fiercely  opposed  by  The  Smgfe 
the  other  Tribes ; the  pretensions  of  Mecca  rekindled  Khalifat**, 
the  ancient  rivalry  between  that  Capital  and  Medina ; 
and,  so  soon  as  a public  Assembly  w as  convened  for  the  Frum 
election  of  a successor  to  the  Prophet,  the  most  illustrious  A-  D 
among  his  original  disciples — the  Ansars,  or  duxiliarir* 
of  the  latter  city,  and  the  Mohagerians,  or  Fugitive*  of  ,n 
his  birth-place  — urged  their  contending  claims  to  the 
honour  of  appointing  the  spiritual  and  temporal  Chief  J 4 
of  Islam,  with  all  the  vehemence  of  Arabian  eloquence 
and  passion.  The  schism  became  so  violent,  that  to 
prevent  an  appeal  to  arms,  the  pacific  Abu-Beker  would 
imprudently  have  adopted  the  rash  suggestion  of  nomi- 
nating two  persons  with  equal  power,  as  representatives 
of  the  Prophet.  He  accordingly  proposed  Omar  and 
Abu-Obcidah  for  this  divided  sovereignty;  and.  if  the 
proposal  had  been  accepted,  the  same  hour  might  have 
dissolved  the  rising  Empire  of  the  Saracens,  and  pre- 
vented the  extension  of  their  arms  and  Religion. 

At  this  crisis,  the  modest  or  patriotic  self-denial  of  Abu-Btkrr 
Omar  saved  the  fortunes  of  the  Mohammedan  cause.  Awn  th« 
Declaring  his  own  unfitness  to  share  so  weighty  a fa* Klwlif, 
charge,  he  proposed  that  the  venerable  Abu-Beker  should 
himself  be  appointed  to  the  sole  guidance  of  the  Prophet. 
Faithful  ; and  stretching  forth  his  hand  as  the  accus- 
tomed pledge  of  fealty,  he  proclaimed  himself  the  subject 
of  the  first  Khali?,  vicar,  or  successor  of  the  Prophet. 

The  involuntary  acclamations  of  the  Assembly  recog- 
nised the  wisdom  of  this  choice;  and  Abu-Bekcr  was 
immediately  saluted  as  the  supreme  Lord  and  Judge  of 
Islam.  But  lest  so  precipitate  a nomination,  which  wits 
only  excused  by  the  urgency  of  the  occasion,  should 
be  drawn  into  an  illegal  and  dangerous  precedent, 

Omar  himself  proclaimed  from  the  pulpit,  that  if  any 
man  should  again  presume,  on  the  recurrence  of  a 
vacancy,  to  anticipate  the  regular  suffrages  of  the  electors, 
he  would  plunge  his  sword  into  the  hearts  both  of  the 
proposer  and  the  object  of  the  choice.  The  authority 
of  Abu-Beker  was  at  once  recognised  in  Mecca  ami 
Medina,  and  throughout  the  Provinces  of  Arabia.  The 
adherents  of  the  House  of  Haschem  alone  continued  to 
maintain  the  superior  title  of  Ali,  and  refused  to  yield 
their  allegiance  to  the  Khalif;  but  their  resistance  to 
the  public  voice  was  rather  indirectly  countenanced  by 
the  haughty  silence  of  their  hereditary  Chief,  than  en- 
couraged by  any  opcu  assertion  of  his  rights.  The 
threats  of  live  fierce  Omar  that  lie  would  burn  the  house 
of  Ali  to  the  ground,  excited  oidy  the  contempt  of  the 
indignant  hero:  but  his  spirit  was  after  a time  more 
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Hist. it)  subdued  by  the  death  of  Fatima,  by  the  visible  decline 
'“■‘•■v-*-''  of  hia  parly,  and  by  the  mild  expostulations  of  Abu- 
Krora  Belter.  He  at  length  listened  to  the  flattering  appeal  to 
*•  his  patriotism  by  which  the  aged  Khal if  besought  him 

632.  not  to  renew  through  his  opposition  the  dissensions  that 

tu  were  happily  subsiding;  and  his  submission  finally 

**,  restored  unity  to  the  religious  and  political  Government 
755  of  Islam.* 

Hi*  r*ign.  The  great  Body  of  the  Arabian  nation,  however,  was 
a.  d.  still  far  from  being  animated  by  tlie  same  religious  enthu- 
63*2.  siasm  and  sincerity,  and  the  same  fiery  zeal  lor  prop** 

to  gating  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran,  which  were  enter- 

K.  D.  toined  by  the  immediate  proselytes  of  Mohammed. 
634.  The  Barbarous  Tribes  in  general  had  either  been  over- 
awed by  tbe  arms  of  the  Impostor,  or  dazzled  by  the 
splendour  of  his  success ; they  hud  received  the  new 
Faith  with  indifference ; and  after  the  death  of  its 
founder,  they  were  quickly  relapsing  into  their  ancient 
Idolatry.  The  inconstancy  even  of  the  Koreish  was 
only  checked  by  the  stern  and  seasonable  rebuke  of 
Abu  Beker.  “ Ye  rnen  of  Mecca,  will  ye  be  the  last  to 
embrace,  and  the  first  to  abandon,  the  Religion  of 
Islam  but  the  sharper  argument  of  the  sword  was 
necessary  to  arrest  the  infidelity  which  was  contaminating 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Desert ; and  at  the  head  of  a 
congenial  band  of  fanatics,  the  sanguinary  Kaled  attacked 
the  apostates  with  irresistible  fury,  defeated  them  with 
merciless  slaughter,  and,  by  the  terror  of  this  example, 
reclaimed  the  fickle  and  disunited  Tribes  to  the  belief 
or  the  profession  of  Islam. 

IMi-ar  of  It  required  a more  numerous  host  and  a more 
tlw  ira-  obstinute  contest  to  overcome  the  rival  imposture  which 
Ihwrtd*  Mo*  assorted  similar  divine  authority  to  the  mission  of 
seunu.  Mohammed.  The  pretensions  of  Moseilima,  which 
had  disturbed  the  last  years  of  tile  Prophet  of  Islam, 
were  now  openly  asserted  in  arms ; and  the  progress  of 
his  doctrines  and  power  excited  alarm  in  the  Khalif,  and 
indignation  in  the  disciples  of  the  Koran.  With  an 
army  of  forty  thousand  men,  Kaled  was  again  appointed 
by  Abu-Beker  to  conduct  the  sacred  war;  in  the  first 
action.  Moseilima  was  strong  enough  to  inflict  a severe 
defeat  on  the  Moslems ; and  it  was  not  until  their 
enthusiasm  had  risen  with  the  danger  of  their  Faith, 
that  the  skill  and  energy  of  their  leader  triumphed  over 
the  rash  confidence  of  their  adversaries.  In  a general 
engagement,  Moseilima  was  opportunely  slain  by  the 
thrust  of  a lance  ; his  followers,  dismayed  by  his  foil, 
were  instantly  routed  and  pul  to  flight;  and  the  pre- 
vious losses  of  the  Musulmans  were  revenged  by  the 
slaughter  of  ten  thousand  of  their  enemies.  The  rest- 
less  and  rebellious  Tribes  of  the  Peninsula,  left  w ithout 
a leader  or  a common  motive  of  resistance,  were  rapidly 
compressed  within  the  strong  bonds  of  religious  enthu- 
siasm and  discipline,  which  gave  union  and  strength  to 
the  rising  Empire  of  Islam;  and  the  whole  of  Arabia 
was  more  securely  subjected  than  before,  and  firmly 
converter!  to  the  Religion  of  Mohammed  and  the  autho- 
rity of  his  successors. 

Invasion  of  The  effectual  establishment  of  the  new  Monarchy  and 
Syria  by  thr  I-'ai th.  immediately  kindled  the  ardour  of  priwelytism 
N-uiocak.  conquest,  which  was  inculcated  by  the  Creed  and 

adapted  to  the  temperament  of  a fierce  and  enthusiastic 
People;  and  the  Khalif,  though  he  reserved  his  per- 
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son ul  care  for  the  more  suitable  duties  of  domestic  and  Se.i.od 
religious  government,  was  not  slow  to  animate  the  mar  Khalilaltr. 
tial  and  fanatical  fervour  of  his  subjects  by  urging  the 
commands  of  their  Prophet  for  the  propagation  of  their  * rom 
Faith.  His  Circular  Letter  to  the  Arabian  Tribes  de  * J* 
scribes  more  forcibly  than  any  narrative  the  spirit  of  his  ^ * 
Nation  and  his  Faith,  and  the  causes  of  their  common  A D 
success:  “ I praise  the  most  High  God,  and  I pray  for 
his  Prophet  Mohammed : This  is  to  acquaint  you  that 
I purpose  to  send  the  True  Believers  into  Syria  to  take 
it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Infidels.  And  I would  have 
you  to  know  that  fighting  for  Religion  is  an  act  of  obe- 
dience to  God."  The  riches  of  Syria  were  familiar  to 
the  Arabs,  and  tbe  neighbourhood  of  the  spoil  might 
tempt  the  cupidity  of  a warlike  and  nqxtcious  people, 
even  if  they  had  been  inaccessible  to  the  call  of  fanaticism. 

Tlie  summons  of  the  Khalif  was  answered  by  a formi- 
dable hast  from  the  Desert;  and  Yezid  Ebu  Abi  So* 
fiAn  received  from  Abu-Beker  the  chief  command  of  the 
numerous  army  which  assembled  around  Medina  lie  the 
Syrian  invasion.  The  Khalif  accompanied  the  first 
day’s  march  on  foot : but  when  his  Chieftains  also,  in 
imitation  of  this  humility,  would  have  dismounted,  he 
prevented  their  purpose  by  his  assurance  that,  in  the 
cause  of  Religion,  they  who  rode  and  they  who  walked 
were  equally  meritorious.  At  the  close  of  evening,  the 
host  were  solemnly  dismissed  with  his  blessing  on  their 
way  to  the  holy  war ; and  his  parting  exhortations  to 
his  Lieutenant,  which  exhibited  a strange  mixture  of 
ferocity  and  mercy,  of  violence  and  justice,  may  be  said 
to  have  embodied  the  future  precepts  of  Musuhnan  war. 

After  bidding  Yezid  remember  that  he  was  ever  in  the 
presence  of  God,  that  the  certainty  of  impending  death 
and  judgment,  and  the  hopes  of  Paradise,  were  alike  set 
before  him,  he  added,  “ Be  sure  that  you  shun  injustice 
and  oppression  towards  your  own  people  ; lay  not  need- 
less burdens  upon  them,  comfort,  cherish,  and  consult 
them  : but  see  that  you  neither  do  evil  yourself,  nor 
sillier  its  commission  in  others.  When  you  fight  the 
battles  of  Heaven,  turn  not  your  backs  on  the  fix*,  but 
acquit  yourselves  os  men  : in  your  victory  slay  neither 
infancy,  nor  age,  nor  woman  Neither  destroy  cattle 
needlessly,  nor  cut  down  the  fruit  trees,  nor  burn  the 
fields  of  com.  When  you  make  any  covenant,  depart 
not  from  your  word.  When  you  meet  with  Religious 
persons  who  dwell  apart  in  Monasteries,  harm  them  not, 
neither  injure  their  habitations  ; but  you  shall  find  ano- 
ther set  of  people,  who  are  of  the  Synagogue  of  Satan, 
who  shave  their  crowds ; fail  not  to  cleave  their  skulls, 
nor  at  least  show  them  mercy  unless  they  become  Musul- 
mans  or  render  tribute.”* 

Such  were  the  brief  und  pithy  injunctions  which  suf- 
ficed to  direct,  and  may  serve  to  illustrate,  the  subjuga- 
tion of  half  the  World  : such  was  the  tremendous  pre- 
lude to  that  irresistible  career  of  martial  fanaticism,  which 
bore  its  votaries,  without  check,  or  stay,  or  retrogres- 
sion, from  the  sands  of  Arabia  to  the  waters  of  tlie  Indus, 
the  Caspian,  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  Garonne.  And 
the  whole  History  of  tile  Saracen  conquests  forms  hut  a 
long  practical  commentary  on  the  precepts  of  the  first 
Khalif,  and  a long  continuation  of  his  first  expedition. 

From  the  hour  at  which  the  Saracen  deluge  burst  the 
bounds  of  the  sterile  Peninsula,  until  it  finally  receded 
fwm  the  fprtile  plains  of  France,  its  advance  was  perpe- 
tual and  its  fury  unmitigated.  The  Eastern  Empire, 
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the  feeblest  barrier  that  ever  opposed  the  torrent  of  en- 
thusiasm, was  at  the  period  before  us  in  the  lowest  stage 
of  imbecility  and  disorder.  Heraclius,  the  reigning 
Emperor,  whose  youth  had  been  crowned  with  the  last 
glories  of  the  Persian  war,  had  sunk  into  an  old  age  of 
degeneracy  and  impotence,  which  but  too  faithfully  typi- 
fied the  weakness  and  vices  of  his  Empire. 

A feeble  and  slothful  Government,  and  an  enervated  and 
pusillanimous  People,  were  utterly  incapable  of  effectual 
resistance  to  the  valiant  enthusiasm  and  martial  devotion 
of  the  Saracen  bands  ; and  the  total  conquest  of  Syria, 
though  defended  by  numerous  armies  and  fortresses,  was 
the  successive  work  of  only  seven  campaigns.  The  war 
at  the  outset  proceeded  not  with  the  rapidity  required  by 
Abu-Bekcr,  and  Yexid  was  superseded  by  Abu-Obeidah: 
yet  even  then  the  result  did  not  equal  the  expectations 
of  the  Khalif,  and  the  impetuosity  of  Kaled  was  added 
to  stimulate  the  energies  of  the  General  and  of  his  troops. 
The  first  exploit  of  the  Moslem  army  was  the  reduction 
of  Bosra,  on  the  confines  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  whose 
position  had  rendered  it  an  opulent  mart  for  the  cara- 
vans of  tlie  Desert,  and  whose  importance  and  strength 
were  denoted  by  its  title,  the  Tourer  of  Safety.  In  an 
encounter  before  its  walls,  four  thousand  of  the  Saracen 
vanguard,  under  the  guidance  of  the  aged  Seijabil,  who 
had  dared  to  attack  the  Imperial  army,  were  repulsed 
and  overpowered  by  the  immense  superiority  of  their 
numbers : but  the  seasonable  arrival  of  Kaled  with  a 
reinforcement  of  only  fifteen  hundred  horse  sufficed  to 
restore  the  buttle.  The  Saracens  returned  to  the  charge 
with  shouts  of  Allah  Ackbar  / (God  is  mighty!)  At- 
hamlah  ! Alhamlah!  Aljannah!  Aljannak  I (Fight, 
fight,  Paradise,  Paradise ;)  the  panic-stricken  Syrians 
wavered  and  fled ; and  the  refuge  of  their  fortress  alone 
saved  them  from  destruction.  The  work  of  treason 
completed  the  consequences  of  their  pusillanimous  flight. 
The  Governor  of  Bo^ra  had  been  justly  punished  for 
his  cowardice  by  deposition  from  his  command ; and 
he  was  prompted  by  revenge  to  betray  the  place  to 
the  assailants.  He  secretly  introduced  a chosen  hand 
of  Saracens  into  the  city  through  a subterraneous  pas- 
sage : and  their  intrepid  enterprise  secured  an  easy 
admission  to  the  whole  army.  The  inhabitants  were 
compelled  to  purchase  their  lives  and  the  exercise  of 
their  Religion  by  a heavy  tribute  ; and  the  traitorous 
Governor,  publicly  renouncing  the  Christian  profession 
and  embracing  the  Faith  of  the  conquerors,  gave  the 
first  ominous  example  of  an  apostacy,  which,  throughout 
the  course  of  the  Saracen  conquests,  continued  to  swell 
their  ranks  and  extend  the  joint  empire  of  the  sword 
and  the  Koran. 

A march  of  four  days  conducted  the  Saracen  army 
from  Bosra  to  the  gates  of  the  ancient  Capital  of  Syria. 
The  strength  of  Damascus  resisted  the  assaults  of  a 
People  who  were  unused  to  the  tedious  operations  of  a 
siege.  For  the  relief  of  the  city  an  army  of  seventy 
thousand  men,  the  flower  of  the  Syrian  Province,  was 
collected  by  the  Imperial  Generals.  But  this  host  was 
boldly  encountered  and  totally  defeated  by  forty-five 
thousand  Musulmans  under  Abu-Obeidah,  Kaled,  and 
Amrou,  in  a great  battle  on  the  plain  of  Aiznodin. 
In  the  estimate  of  the  conquerors,  at  the  close  of  a fu- 
rious and  bloody  conflict,  they  had  slaughtered  fifty 
thousand  of  their  enemies ; and  the  wretched  remains 
of  the  Imperial  host  spread  horror  and  consternation  in 
their  flight  through  the  luxurious  cities  of  Syria.  The 
spoil  of  the  conquerors  waa  immense ; and,  what  they 
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valued  above  the  jewels  and  treasure  of  the  Greeks,  they  The  Single 
acquired,  by  the  capture  of  innumerable  arms  and  war-  Khulitoi*. 
like  equipments,  the  ready  means  and  incentives  of  fresh  — v— ^ 
victories.  Their  success  increased  the  emulation  of  their  * w,ro 
Countrymen  in  Arabia ; and  the  Deserts  of  the  Penin-  A;  u* 
sula  poured  forth  new  hordes  to  share  in  the  glories  and  *>3^- 
spoils  of  a sacred  and  profitable  warfare. 

After  the  battle  of  Aixnadin,  the  Saracen  army  re- 
suined  the  siege  or  blockade  of  Damascus.  Their  close  Sj 
investment  of  the  city  and  the  consequent  want  of  pro-  butnlsru.. 
visions  soon  compelled  the  Christians  to  attempt  several 
sallies  ; and  under  the  guidance  of  Thomas,  a brave  and 
noble  Greek,  they  for  some  time  made  a defence  not 
unworthy  of  the  bptter  days  of  the  Empire.  But  all 
their  assaults  on  the  besiegers  were  repulsed  ; their  spirit 
was  subdued  by  time  and  hunger ; and  they  had  already 
begun  to  treat  for  a surrender  with  the  humane  and 
venerable  Abu-Obeidah,  when,  from  an  opposite  quarter 
of  the  city,  the  impetuous  Kaled  hurst  by  surprise  It*  «*>l*ure. 
through  the  defences  of  the  plate.  The  merciless  slaugh-  *• 

ter  which  that  sanguinary  Chief  had  commenced,  was  *>34. 

with  difficulty  arrested  by  tire  mild  but  firm  resolution  of 
Abu-Obeidah ; the  capitulation  was  completed  ; and 
such  of  the  Christians,  with  Thomas  their  heroic  leader, 
as  preferred  exile  to  tribute,  were  permitted  an  interval 
of  three  days  to  retire  from  the  city.  On  the  morning 
of  the*  fourth,  the  truce  expired ; the  wretched  hand  of 
fugitives  were  pursued  by  Kaled  and  Ids  cavalry  ; and 
already  exhausted  by  grief,  fatigue,  and  suffering,  they 
were  finally  overtaken  and  put  to  the  swore!  * 

The  fall  of  Damascus  may  be  declared  with  sufficient 
accuracy  to  have  achieved  the  subjugation  of  Syria : for 
the  Greek  power  in  that  extensive  and  wealthy  Province 
never  recovered  the  first  shock  of  the  Saracen  invasion  ; 
and  the  decisive  Battle  of  Yermouk  and  the  sieges  of 
Heliopolis,  Emesa,  Aleppo,  and  Antioch,  which  occupied 
the  next  five  years,  were  hut  a terrific  re[ietifion  of  the 
catastrophes  of  Aixnadin  and  Damascus.  But  the  aged 
Alm-Bekcr,  under  whose  reign  the  conquest  of  Syria 
had  been  successfully  undertaken,  did  not  live  to  triumph 
in  its  conclusion.  He  expired  before  intelligence  of  Duuih  oT 
the  capture  of  Damascus  could  reach  his  ears.  Both  by  Abu-Beket 
the  last  expression  of  his  will,  and  with  the  tacit  appro- 
bation of  his  people,  he  bequeathed  the  succession  of 
the  Prophet  to  the  inflexible  virtues  of  Omar.  The 
modesty  of  his  friend  would  have  declined  the  choice, 
with  the  declaration  that  he  had  no  occasion  for  the 
office.  “ But  the  office,”  was  the  unanswerable  argu- 
ment of  Abu-Beker,  “has  occasion  for  you;”  and  the 
last  prayer  of  the  dying  Khalif  invoked  the  blessing  of 
Heaven  on  his  election. t 

The  elevation  of  Omar  was  unopposed  even  by  the  R«ign  uf 
claims  of  Ali,  who,  in  a life  of  domestic  retirement  and  Om*/. 
religious  austerity,  now  professed  to  revere  the  superior  *•  D- 
virtues  of  his  rival,  and  waa  repaid  by  the  most  assiduous  *>34. 
indications  of  his  deference  and  esteem.  Omar,  except  *° 
that  he  removed  Kaled  from  the  Syrian  command,  made  A‘  D* 
no  change  in  the  administration  of  Abu-Beker.  The 
courage  and  martial  enthusiasm  of  the  new  Khalif,  as  well 
as  of  his  predecessor,  had  been  exercised  and  displayed  in 
their  common  exile  and  service  under  the  standard  of  their 
Prophet : but  Omar,  like  Abu-Beker,  deemed  the  Civil 


* Ockley,  voL  i.  p.  28-  ad  p.  116.  Abul&da,  Annate*  Maa/rmnn, 
ad  p.  66. 
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Ilidury.  and  Religious  functions  of  Government  the  most  befit- 
ting occupation  for  his  dedining  yeans ; and,  on  hia 
accession,  he  assumed  the  guidance  of  the  Musulman 
conquests  only  from  the  distant  seat  of  Medina.  In  the 
third  year  of  liis  reign,  the  decisive  victory  of  Yennouk 
opened  the  dties  of  Palestine,  as  well  as  of  Syria,  to  the 
assault*  of  the  Saracen  Generals  ; and  the  Khalif  di- 
Piulcutiuu  thdr  first  efforts  to  the  possession  of  Jerusalem, 

of  ii„,  s»i».  a*  a place  which,  having  been  sanctified  by  repeated  re- 
cvd  cun-  veiations,  was  to  be  held  in  reverence  interior  only  to 
Mecca  and  Medina.  The  Holy  City  was  immediately 
invested  by  the  Saracen  army  ; and  otter  an  obstinate 
defence,  and  a severe  winter  siege  of  four  months,  the 
constancy  of  the  inhabitants  yielded  to  the  perseverance 
of  the  assailants.  In  the  name  of  his  Clergy  and  People, 
the  Patriarch  Sophronius  offered  to  capitulate:  but 
insisted  that  the  articles  of  surrender  should  be  ratified 
by  the  presence  and  personal  subscription  of  the  Khalif. 
In  the  Mosque  at  Medina  this  strange  proposition 
Omar  to  the  solemnly  debated  ; and  Omar  was  persuaded,  out 

c«np.  for  ih*  gaercd  dignity  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 

desire  of  gratifying  his  army,  to  accede  to  the  condition. 
His  journey,  it  has  been  well  observed,  was  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  of  a mixture  of  simpli- 
city and  fanaticism,  of  a contempt  for  pomp  and  parade, 
even  while  pursuing  the  great  objects  of  earthly  ambi- 
tion,* that  its  circumstances  well  deserve  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  Philosophical  observer.  When  the 
Khalif— to  borrow  the  simple  but  expressive  narrative 
from  the  earliest  of  our  English  Historians  of  the  Sara- 
cens— had  said  his  prayers  in  the  Mosque,  and  paid  his 
respects  to  Mohammed’s  Tomb,  he  substituted  Ali  in 
his  place,  and  set  forward  with  some  attendants  ; the 
greatest  part  of  whom,  having  kept  him  company  a little 
way,  returned  to  Medina.  He  rode  upon  a red  camel 
with  a couple  of  sacks,  in  one  of  which  he  carried  that 
sort  of  provision,  which  the  Arabs  call  $awik,  which  is 
either  barley,  rice,  or  wheat,  sodden  and  unhusked  ; the 
other  was  full  of  fruits.  Before  him  he  carried  a great 
leathern  bottle,  (very  necessary  in  those  desert  countries 
to  put  water  in,)  behind  him  a large  wooden  dish. 
Thus  furnished  and  equipped,  the  Khalif  travelled  ; 
and  when  he  came  to  any  place  where  he  was  to  rest  all 
night,  he  never  went  from  it  until  he  had  said  the 
morning  prayer.  After  which,  turning  himself  about 
to  those  who  were  with  him,  he  said,  “ Praise  be  to 
Gud,  who  has  strengthened  us  with  the  true  Religion, 
and  given  us  his  Prophet,  and  led  us  out  of  error, 
and  united  us  (who  were  at  variance)  in  the  confession 
of  Truth,  and  given  u*  the  victory  over  our  enemies, 
and  the  possession  of  his  Country.  O ye  servants  of 
God  ! praise  Him  for  these  abundant  favours  ; for  God 
gives  increase  to  those  that  ask  it  and  are  desirous  of 
those  things  that  are  with  Him,  and  fulfils  his  grace 
upon  them  that  are  thankful.”  Then  filling  his  platter 
with  the  $awik,  he  very  liberally  entertained  his  fellow- 
travellers,  who  did,  without  any  distinction,  eat  with  him 
out  of  the  same  dish.t  On  this  journey  he  exercised 
his  temporal  and  spiritual  authority  by  punishing  an 
Arab  for  an  incestuous  marriage,  chastising  some  of  the 
stragglers  of  the  Moslem  army  for  their  oppression  of  a 
Syrian  tributary,  and  mortifying  their  luxury  and  pride 
by  stripping  from  their  backs  the  costly  silks  which  they 
had  won  at  Yennouk,  and  dragging  them  on  their 
laces  through  the  mire.  When  he  drew  within  sight  of 


• Mill*,  p.  62.  t Ocklnr,  voL  L p.  260 


Jerusalem,  he  exclaimed  aloud,  “ Allah  Ackbar,  and  The  Single 
God  give  us  an  easy  victory  and  spreading  hia  tent,  KhabUi*. 
which  was  of  coarse  hair,  calmly  reposed  himself  on  the  '“•“•v-""*-' 
earth.  Frum 

The  terms  of  capitulation  were  readily  adjusted  and 
subscribed  by  the  Khalif.  The  lives  of  tile  Christians 
and  permission  for  the  exercise  of  their  Faith  were  pur-  A D 
chased  by  a heavy  and  perpetual  tribute ; and  it  was 
stipulated  that  many  humiliating  distinctions  of  dre*a,  0f  j*. 
appellation,  and  customs,  should  fur  ever  preserve  a line  nualcm 
of  ignominious  separation  between  like  conquered  and 
their  masters.  In  company  with  the  Patriarch,  Omar 
visited  the  sacred  places  of  the  city,  and  courteously  dis- 
cussed its  religious  antiquities.  With  that  strict  and 
honourable  observance  of  the  faith  of  Treaties,  which 
certainly  appears  to  have  distinguished  the  primitive 
manners  of  the  Moslems,  he  refused  to  perform  his  de- 
votions in  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection,  lest  hia  ex- 
ample, as  he  told  the  Patriarch,  should  lie  used  as  a 
pretext  by  his  followers  for  depriving  the  Christians  of 
the  edifice  : but  he  directed  that  (lie  site  of  the  Temple 
of  Solomon  should  be  cleared  for  the  foundation  of  a 
Mosque,  which  soon  became  the  most  splendid  seat  of 
the  Moslem  worship  in  the  East.  Having  regulated  the 
administration  of  the  city,  lie  retraced  his  steps  in  a few 
days  into  Arabia  to  occupy  again  his  simple  residence  at 
the  Tomb  of  his  Prophet ; and  Jerusalem  sank  under 
that  grievous  bondage  to  an  infidel  yoke,  in  which,  with 
the  exception  of  an  interval  of  less  than  a century  during 
the  Crusades,  she  has  remained  to  the  present  hour.* 

During  the  continued  successes  of  the  Saracens,  the  Triple  coo* 
Emperor  Heraclius,  wl»o,  in  a slothful  old  age,  could  be  qu*-*t»ofUw 
roused,  neither  by  (he  memory  of  his  past  fame,  nor  the 
sense  of  present  dishonour,  hail  hitherto  remained  in  j The  *uh- 
Antioch  ; only  to  discourage  his  subjects  by  withholding  jugutiua  «if 
his  person  from  the  dangers  and  the  toils  of  war.  Srri*  cum. 
But  at  length  terrified  by  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
Saracen  arms,  he  bade  an  eternal  farewell  to  Syria,  and 
embarking  for  Constantinople  finally  abandoned  the 
richest  Province  of  his  Empire  to  the  Musulman  con- 
querors. His  pusillanimous  flight,  which  was  followed 
by  that  of  his  son  Constantine,  became  a signal  for 
the  universal  submission  of  Syria  and  Palestine  ; the 
rovers  of  the  Arabian  Deserts  were  left  in  triumphant 
possession  of  one  of  the  fairest  regions  of  the  East ; and 
the  settlement  of  their  victorious  bunds  in  the  conquered 
Provinces,  prepared  Damascus  to  become  in  the  next 
generation,  the  chosen  seat  of  the  Musulman  Empire.f 

The  conquest  of  Syria  had  been  bequeathed  to  Omar  II.  Coo- 
by  the  enterprise  of  his  predecessor : but  two  acquisitions  qin»t  of 
of  not  inferior  splendour  were  the  undivided  glory  of  his  P*i»»*. 
own  Khalifate.  These  were  Persia  and  Egypt  In  the 
same  year,  indeed, — the  first  of  his  reign — in  which 
Abu-Bekcr  despatched  the  Moslems  into  Syria,  he  had  First  in- 
attempted  tlsc  invasion  of  Persia;  and  the  simultaneous 
assault  of  the  mighty  Empires  of  both  the  C»sars  and 
of  Chosroes  was  not  too  gigantic  a project  for  the  am  hi-  *’ 

tion  of  the  Citizen  of  Mecca.  When  the  principal  army 
of  the  Moslems  crossed  the  Syrian  frontier,  a second 
force  under  Kalcd  was  directed  to  the  banks  of  tlie 
Euphrates  ; and  the  first  tribute  w hich  enriched  the 
Treasury  at  Medina,  as  the  fruit  of  foreign  conquest, 
was  extorted  by  his  sword  from  some  of  the  Christian 


• ilcklvy,  p.  258. 

f Fur  the  do««  of  (hr  Syrian  war  vet  AbulMs,  j>  C8.  Ockivy, 
voU  i.  j*  314. 
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subjects  of  the  Persian  Monarchy.  Rut  the  services  of 
Kalcd  were  soon  diverted  lo  the  Syrian  war  ; the  inva- 
sion of  Persia  was  confided  to  less  able  commanders ; 
and  the  repulse  of  the  Moslems  in  the  passage  of  the 
Euphrates  suspended  the  designs  of  Abu-Bcker  in  that 
quarter.  In  the  third  year  of  Omar's  reign,  when  the 
successes  of  their  brethren  in  Syria  had  attracted  the 
fanatical  or  rapacious  ardour  of  new  myriads  from  the 
Arabian  Deserts,  Omar  devoted  a formidable  army  to 
the  renewal  of  the  Persian  invasion.  The  Monarchy  of 
the  Sassanides  was  at  that  epoch  in  an  equal  state  of 
degeneracy  and  disorder  with  the  Empire  of  Constan- 
tine : and  the  enthusiastic  valour  of  thirty  thousand 
Arab  warriors  was  vainly  opposed  by  a feeble  multitude, 
rather  than  an  army,  of  otic  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand Persians.  Yet  it  was  not  without  an  obstinate 
and  doubtful  conflict  of  four  days  on  the  plains  of  Cade- 
si  a.  two  journios  from  Cufa,  that  the  Moslems  finally 
triumphed.  The  General  of  the  Persians  was  slain ; 
the  Great  Standard  of  their  Monarchy  was  cuptured  ; and 
the  remains  of  their  routed  host  were  pursued  across  the 
Tigris.  The  whole  Province  of  Irak  or  Assyria  submitted 
to  the  sceptre  of  the  Khalit';  and  the  sack  of  Ctesiphon 
loaded  the  Moslems  with  incredible  wealth. 

The  spoils  of  Barbaric  splendour  the  obscure  ex- 
tinction of  an  Oriental  dynasty,  and  the  uninteresting 
revolutions  of  Oriental  servitude,  are  little  worthy  of 
arresting  our  attention.  It  may  suffice  to  notice  that  the 
last  of  the  descendants  of  Chosroes,  in  his  flight  to  the 
hills  of  Media,  guthi-red  around  him  a new  host  of  his 
subjects,  and  turned  to  face  his  pursuers,  only  to  en- 
counter a second  and  more  disastrous  defeat ; that  after 
he  had  sought  a miserable  refuge  for  his  remaining  days 
among  the  Scythian  shepherds,  his  People,  though 
abandoned  by  their  ruler,  hazarded  a third  encounter  for 
the  independence  of  their  Monarchy,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  Religion  ; and  that  the  crowning  carnage 
of  the  battle  of  Nevahend,  styled  by  the  Arabs  " the 
victory  of  victories,"  finally  subjected  them  to  the  Empire 
of  the  Khalifa.  The  ancient  Government  and  institu- 
tions of  Persia  were  overthrown  ; the  Religion  of  Zoro- 
aster was  proscribed  ; the  alternative  of  death  or  con- 
vention was  offered  lo  un  Idolatrous  People ; and  the 
Body  of  the  nation,  under  the  scimitars  of  their  con- 
querors, embraced  the  profession  of  Islam.  The  Empire 
of  Persia  was  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a Saracen  Province; 
and  Omar,  transferring  the  seat  of  its  Government  to 
the  Western  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  founding  a 
new  Capital  at  Cufa,*  there  established  his  Lieutenant 
and  a numerous  colony  of  (lie  victorious  Arabs. 

While  the  Saracen  leaders  were  extending  the  Eastern 
limits  of  the  Khalifate  to  the  waters  of  the  Caspian  and 
the  Oxus,  their  brethren  were  rapidly  spreading  the 
dominion  of  their  arms  in  the  opposite  quarter  of  the 
West.  After  the  conquest  of  Syria,  Atnrou,  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  Commanders  of  that  war,  extracted  a 
dubious  permission  from  the  Khalif  to  attempt  the  inva- 
sion of  Egypt ; and,  at  the  head  of  only  four  thousand 
men,  the  intrepid  Lieutenant  anticipated  the  irresolu- 
tion of  his  master,  or  the  envious  opposition  of  the 
Council  at  Medina,  by  a rapid  advance  to  the  frontier. 
In  at  first  sanctioning  the  bold  design  of  Amrou.Omar 
had  consulted  only  the  kindred  impulse  of  his  own 
magnanimous  and  enthusiastic  spirit : hut  worked  upon 
either  by  the  more  timid  opinion*  or  the  interested  in- 
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trigues  of  h»  counsellors,  he  began  to  weigh  the  magnitude  Th*  Stngl* 
of  the  enterprise  against  the  scanty  force  of  his  Syrian  Khalifate. 
army,  and  to  repent  the  hasty  approbation  into  which 
he  had  been  surprised.  A messenger  was  despatched 
after  the  army  with  a Tetter  of  instructions,  which  be- 
trayed the  anxious  indecision  of  the  Khalil's  mind. 

**  If  this  Epistle  reaches  you,”  he  wrote  to  Amrou, 

**  while  you  are  yet  in  Syria,  return  : but  if  you  have 
already  entered  Egypt,  advance  with  confidence,  rely  im^ytion 
upon  the  succour  of  your  brethren,  and  may  the  blessing  uf  Omar, 
of  God  be  upon  you.”  The  messenger  of  the  Khalif 
overtook  the  army  ere  it  had  cleared  the  Syrian  confines  : 
but  Amrou,  whether  he  suspected  the  malice  of  his 
enemies,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  was  indebted  lo  his 
friends  for  some  secret  intelligence  of  the  contents  of  the 
Letter,  pursued  his  inarch  across  the  frontier,  and  would  Peroetrr- 
not  admit  the  messenger  until  the  audience  could  clearly  4UWt'  of 
be  given  on  the  Egyptian  soil.  The  Letter  was  then  Alnrou- 
opened ; and  the  pursuit  of  the  expedition  became  an 
act  of  obedience  to  its  contents. 

This  singular,  though  often  repeated  anecdote,  was  Hal  nil  of 
tile  prelude  to  the  easy  conquest  of  Egypt,  ami  the  long  tha  sotuLi- 
Musulman  dominion  of  twelve  centuries.  The  ap-  Un,.B 
preach  of  the  Saracen  invaders  was  welcomed  by  the 
Coptic  heretics,  or  native  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  wnmeui. 
Country,  who  had  long  groaned  under  the  Civil  tyranny 
and  religious  persecution  of  the  Eastern  Emperors. 

They  received  the  fierce  disciples  of  the  Koran  with 
thoughtless  joy  as  the  deliverers  of  their  National 
Church  ; their  ready  submission  and  secret  aid  favoured  Their  ready 
the  progress  of  the  Musulman  arms  ; and,  by  a volun-  subnuMinu 
tary  Treaty,  a Christian  People  purchased  toleration  for 
their  Religion  at  the  price  of  perpetual  allegiance  and  ^ Sara.  * 
tribute  to  the  successors  of  Mohammed.  The  fortress  Cen*. 
of  Pelusium,  the  key  of  Egypt  from  the  East,  and  its 
Greek  garrison  were  easily  reduced  ; and  Memphis,  after 
a more  obstinate  siege  of  seven  months,  shared  a similar 
fate.  The  Greek  rulers  and  colonists  of  Egy  pt,  who  Flight  of 
formed  not  a tenth  part  of  the  population,  fled  from  the  ibotireeka. 
Provinces  down  the  Nile  ; the  zeal  of  the  Egyptians  cut 
off  the  escape  of  distant  garrisons,  supplied  the  wants 
of  the  Saracens  with  provisions,  and  assisted  their  pur- 
suit with  all  the  facilities  of  transport  ; and  the  remains 
of  the  Greek  power  in  Egypt  were  soon  confined  to  the 
walls  of  Alexandria. 

Favoured  by  its  maritime  position  and  wealth,  the  of 
strength  of  its  fortifications,  its  abundant  means  of  de- 
fence, and  the  spirit  of  its  Greek  population,  that  city — 
the  second  of  the  Eastern  Empire  in  political  importance, 
and  the  first  commercial  emporium  of  the  World — might 
easily  have  resisted  the  arms  of  the  Saracens,  if  the 
Emperor  Hcrndiushud  not  been  insensible  alike  to  the 
sufferings  and  interests  of  his  subjects  and  the  safety 
and  honour  of  his  throne.  Though  the  sea  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  Greek  navy,  and  the  port  of  Alex- 
andria was  uninterruptedly  open  for  the  introduction  of 
reinforcements  and  provisions,  the  ^habitants  were 
abandoned  by  the  Imperial  neglect  to  the  unassisted 
efforts  of  their  own  despair.  Their  defence  was,  not- 
withstanding,  resolute  and  protracted ; and  in  the  Annals  u 

of  Saracen  conquest,  the  siege  of  Alexandria  has  been 
marked  as  the  most  important  and  arduous  of  its  enter- 
prises. The  efforts  of  the  Khalif  were  adequate  to  the 
necessity  and  the  magnitude  of  the  occasion  ; and  they 
were  enthusiastically  answered  by  the  seal  of  his  People. 

Roused  by  his  appeal,  and  tempted  by  the  splendour  of 
the  prize,  both  the  veterans  of  the  Syrian  war,  and  new 
3 b 2 
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History,  horde*  from  the  Tribe*  of  the  Desert,  crowded  to  the 
w Camp  of  Amrou  ; fresh  numbers  supplied  the  waste  of 
From  fourteen  months  of  perpetual  combats  under  the  wall* 

a.  t>.  of  the  besieged  city ; and  after  a low  of  twenty-three 

632.  thousand  Moslems,  the  banner  of  the  Prophet  was  at 

10  length  planted  on  the  ramparts  of  Alexandria.  The 

A **•  Greeks  embarked  their  dispirited  and  diminished  num- 

hers,  ami  Amrou  announced  to  his  master  that  the  sub- 
the'sara-  tnission  of  Egypt  was  complete.* 

cen*.  *nd  Crowned  with  the  glories  of  its  triple  conquest — of 
<'om|ii<‘tioa  Syria,  of  Persia,  and  of  Egypt — the  Khalifate  of  Omar 
of  the  coo*  (Serves  to  be  distinguished  as  the  Heroic  Age  of  Sara- 
cen  History.  For  nearly  a century,  indeed,  after  its  ter- 
o mi  nation,  the  Arabian  arms  were  still  impelled  through 

g40  their  triumphant  career,  with  no  apparent  diminution  of 

The  Khritf-  energy : but  the  gigantic  foundations  of  the  Saracen 
ate  of  power  were  perfected  in  this  short  period  of  lew  than 

Omar,  the  ten  years.  The  subsequent  extension  of  the  Arabian 

Heroic  Age  En,pjre  onjy  hastened  the  catastrophe  of  its  dismember- 
mrnt ; and  entailed  Ihe  quick  and  chequered  vicinitudes 
of  revolution  and  conquest.  But  the  Khalifate  ot  Omar 
is  the  era  of  the  secure  und  permanent  establishment  of 
the  Saracen  Empire  and  Faith  ; and  throughout  the 
extensive  regions  of  Aria  and  Africa,  which  were  com- 
pressed under  his  sceptre,  the  false  Religion  of  Moham- 
med has  been  permitted  to  thi*  hour,  by  the  inscrutable 
dispensations  of  Providence,  to  maintain  its  peculiar  and 
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unbroken  dominion. 

In  the  conquest  of  Syria,  Persia,  and  Egypt,  the 
fresh  and  vigorous  enthusiasm  of  the  personal  compa- 
nions and  proselytes  of  Mohammed  was  exercised  and 
expended  ; and  the  generation  of  warriors,  whose  simple 
fanaticism  had  been  inflamed  by  the  preaching  of  the 
Pseudo-prophet,  was  in  a great  measure  consumed  in 
the  sanguinary  combats  and  perpetual  toils  of  ten  ardu- 
ous campaigns.  In  one  season  alone,  at  the  close  of 
the  Syrian  war.  which  is  mournfully  celebrated  in 
their  Annals  as  " the  year  of  destruction,”  no  less  than 
twenty-five  thousand  Moslem*  were  swept  away  by 
Pestilence.  Among  its  victims  were  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  companions  of  the  Prophet  himself;  and 
in  particular  Abu-Obeidah.  Serjabil,  and  Yesid.  Kaled, 
who,  with  the  presumption  of  a true  fanatic,  believed 
that  he  had  borne  a charmed  life  through  the  dangers 
of  a hundred  battles,  was  spared  from  this  visitation  only 
to  fall  a prey,  three  year*  later,  to  the  exhaustion  of 
disease  and  the  corroding  passion*  of  a wounded  spirit. 
The  inj'vstice  of  Omar  to  the  merit*  of  thi*  fiery  cham- 
pion of  the  Saracen  cause,  i*  the  only  stain  upon  the 
character  of  that  great  Khalif.  He  was  prompted  by 
some  unexplained  cause  of  hatred,  to  encourage  a base 
charge  of  peculation  against  the  hero  of  the  Syrian  war; 
and  Kaled  was  treated  with  gross  indignity,  and  sen- 
tenced to  a heavy  fine.  He  endured  his  injuries  with 
exemplary  forbearance ; and  the  honourable  proof  of 
his  poverty  exposed  the  malice  of  his  enemies.  But  he 
died  broken-hearted  ; and  the  tears  which  the  repentant 
Khalif  shed  over  hi*  tomb,  were  too  late  an  atonement 
for  the  persecution  which  had  bowed  the  hero  to  Ins 
grave. t 

In  the  Moslem  ranks,  a new  generation  of  their  sons. 

• Ahulfnla.  ( A twain  p.  73.  Orklcy,  not  i.  ad  p .162. 
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bammed  was  as  rapidly  modified  in  their  descendants 
by  the  fruits  of  their  success.  The  original  disciple*  of 
the  Koran  had  been  animated  by  the  genuine  spirit  of 
fanaticism ; and  the  simple  self-denial  and  voluntary 
poverty  which  marked  the  lives  of  Abu-Beker  and 
Omar,  Abu-Oheidah  and  Ruled,  are  trait*  which  they 
shared  in  common  with  the  general  body  of  their  devout 
and  abstemious  brethren.  Though  the  duty  of  extend- 
ing their  Religion  by  the  sword  hud  a ready  incentive  in 
the  spirit  of  predatory  warfare  which  they  brought  from 
their  Deserts,  their  ambition  and  rapacity  were  passion*, 
artfully  encouraged  indeed  by  the  doctrine*  of  their 
Faith,  hut  still  subordinate  to  the  all-absorbing  enthu- 
siasm with  which  they  were  inspired.  They  fought  lor  f*n** 
dominion  and  wealth  : but  they  were  equally  ready  to 
exchange  sublunary  object*  for  the  crown  of  martyrdom 
and  the  rewards  of  Paradise,  The  hordes  of  the  Desert  the  gWa*. 
might  be  tempted  by  the  wealth  of  Syria  and  Persia  : 
but  their  ranks  were  unquestionably  thronged  with 
fanatic*  also,  who  had  learned  to  despise  the  fading 
delights  of  this  World,  and  to  devote  their  live*  to  the 
imaginary  cause  of  Heaven.  The  new  luxuries  and  lt»  rapid 
riches  of  the  Imperial  Provinces,  the  voluptuous  pleasures  corruption, 
of  opulent  cities,  the  possession  of  fertile  lands,  and 
the  enjoyment*  of  a delicious  climate,  wrought  their 
natural  effect*  upon  the  rude  and  hungry  wanderer*  of 
the  Arabian  sands:  the  cultivation  of  the  art*  of  policy, 
which  was  rendered  necessary  by  their  conquests,  ex- 
tinguished the  simplicity  of  their  fanaticism  ; and  the 
thirst  of  wealth,  which  was  inspired  by  the  wants  of  in-  Growth  of 
Clearing  luxury,  corrupted  the  sincerity  and  single-  lu*ur>'» 
minded  devotion  of  their  religious  and  patriotic  profes- 
sion. Among  the  Saracen  conqueror*  of  Damascus, 
Cteaiphon,  and  Alexandria,  there  abounded  examples  of 
the  most  fiery  valour,  coupled  with  the  must  heroic 
sacrifice  of  fortune  and  person  and  life,  the  most  com- 
plete abandonment  of  self,  to  the  fancied  will  of  Heaven, 
and  the  common  cause  of  fellow-countrymen  and  be- 
lievers : among  the  leader*  of  the  Moslem  armies  but  a 
generation  later,  in  place  of  this  stern  rivalry  of  fanati- 
cal hut  generous  virtue,  there  are  visible  only  the  darkest 
and  most  grovelling  passions  which  are  engendered  in 
the  perfidious  intrigue*  and  slothful  despotism  of  Orien- 
tal Courts.  Domestic  treason,  and  intestine  discord,  *uj  cnas 
the  dagger  of  the  assassin  and  the  sword  of  Civil  war, 
alternately  decided  the  fortunes  of  the  Moslem  World. 

The  religious  and  political  unity  of  the  disciple*  of 
Islam,  was  most  strikingly  preserved  in  the  inviolable 
sanctity  with  which  the  office  of  the  Prophet  and  his 
first  two  successors  was  regarded  ; but  tlie  charm  was 
for  ever  broken  from  the  hour  in  which  the  venerated 
Omar  fell,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  by  the  stroke  Aasasuno* 
of  an  assassin.  The  motive  of  the  murderer  could  Ooa  vf 
scarcely  be  either  religious  or  political  : his  crime  was  Umar, 
the  first  act  of  treason  which  defiled  the  Khalifate  ; A- 
but  it  was  the  signal  and  the  precedent  for  a thousand 
bloody  tragedies,  of  regicide  and  tyranny,  conspiracy 
anil  massacre.  It  is  the  event  which  offer*  a marked 
termination  to  the  first  epoch  of  the  Saracen  fortunes, 
the  epoch  of  pure  fanaticism,  or  the  Heroic  Age 
of  Saracen  virtue  ami  achievement ; it  introduced  the 
first  germ  of  anarchy  into  the  annul*  of  the  Khalif- 
ate ; and  it  i*  the  point  from  which  we  shall  begin  to 
move  with  accelerated  rapidity  through  the  disorderly 
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reigns  and  the  troubled  series  of  the  Commanders  of  the 
Faithful* 

On  his  death -bed.  Omar  refused  to  charge  his  soul 
with  the  responsibility  of  selecting  a successor.  With 
equal  impartiality  he  rejected  the  names  of  Ali  and  of 
his  own  son ; and  committed  the  election  of  a new 
Khalif  to  six  of  the  most  respected  of  his  counsellors. 
Ali  was  of  the  number ; and  he  might  easily  have 
secured  the  suffrages  of  the  other  five,  »f  his  proud 
spirit  could  have  submitted  to  the  restrictions  which 
they  desired  to  impose.  These,  indeed,  it  is  probable, 
were  more  nominal  than  real ; since  it  seeing  only 
to  have  been  required  that  he  should  swear  to  govern 
according  to  the  Koran,  tradition,  and  the  example 
of  his  two  predecessors.  Under  these  limitations,  the 
ambitious  and  less  scrupulous  Olhmati,  the  Secretary 
oi  Mohammed,  accepted  the  office  of  Commander  of  the 
Faithful;  and  his  accession  ushered  in  a reign,  distin- 
guished by  the  successful  prosecution  of  foreign  con- 
quest, and  the  ominous  growth  of  domestic  anarchy. 

The  personal  character  of  the  new  Khalif  encouraged 
the  increasing  licentiousness  of  faction  ; his  old  age 
was  feeble  and  imprudent;  his  temper  was  confiding  and 
lavish  ; and  his  administration  was  at  once  rash  and 
imbecile,  irresolute  and  partial.  Ilis  doming  fondness 
for  his  family  was  disgracefully  contrasted  with  the  self- 
denial  of  his  predecessors;  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
his  reign  exhibited  a mixture  of  injustice  and  favouritism, 
which  had  nearly  entailed  the  less  of  Egypt,  and  was 
sufficient  to  alienate  the  affection  of  the  Musulmaus. 
He  recalled  the  victorious  Ainrou  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  a Country,  in  which  his  politic  talents,  his  firm 
justice,  and  his  generous  clemency  had  woo  the  love  of 
the  People,  without  forfeiting  the  attachment  of  his  sol- 
diery. A Her  his  departure,  the  Byzantiue  Court  was 
roused  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  Egypt;  a Grecian 
fleet  and  army  made  a descent  at  Alexandria,  and  occu* 
pied  the  harbour  and  fortifications ; and  the  Egyptians, 
dreading  to  fall  again  under  the  yoke  and  vengeance  of 
their  former  oppressors,  implored  the  Khalif  to  restore 
Amrou  to  his  command.  Othman  was  compelled  to 
sacrifice  his  wishes  to  the  public  necessity;  and  Amrou 
drove  the  Greeks  a second  time  into  the  sea.  Another 
descent  of  the  Imperial  forces  summoned  the  heroic 
Saracen  from  the  prosecution  of  his  conquests  in  Western 
Africa ; and  the  obstinate  resistance,  which  he  en- 
countered in  a third  siege  of  Alexandria,  provoked  him 
to  swear,  that  if  God  again  permitted  him  to  expel  the 
Greek  Infidels  from  a post,  which  it  had  been  so  easy 
for  them  to  reoccupy  and  defend,  he  would  make  the 
city  as  accessible  on  all  sides  as  the  house  of  a courtezan. 
On  the  last  successful  assault,  he  redeemed  his  pledge 
by  demolishing  the  walls:  but  he  arrested  the  indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter  of  Greeks  and  Egyptians  ; and  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Moatpte  of  Merry  marked  to  future  Ages 
the  spot  on  which  the  Saracen  conqueror  stayed  the 
avenging  fury  of  his  troops. 

While  Amrou  was  consolidating  the  dominion  of  his 
weak  ami  ungrateful  master  in  Egypt,  the  Generals  of 
Othman  in  the  East  were  widely  enlarging  the  IkiuihIs 
of  the  Khali  fate  On  the  one  side,  repassing  the  Tigris 
at  the  bridge  of  Mosul,  and  turning  Westward,  the 
Moslem  armies  severed  large  tracts  of  Armenia  and 

* The  authorities  for  the  Khalifat*1  of  Omar  are,  Abulfeda,  (.At- 
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Mesopotamia  from  the  Greek  Empire,  and  connected  The  sin  gin 
their  conquests  with  the  great  Saracen  Province  of  Syria.  hhalifai*. 
On  the  opposite  frontier  of  Persia,  at  the  extreme  East. 
the  successful  invasion  of  Khorasan  carried  the  Saracen  a.  d. 
arms  into  the  region  of  independent  Tartary  ; aud  a 632. 

short  and  triumphant  war  extended  the  frontiers  of  their  *•* 

Empire  to  the  banks  of  die  Oxus.  [** 

The  secure  establishment  of  the  Musulman  dominion  * j*3, 
in  Egypt,  opened  the  row!  for  the  conquest  of  Western 
Africa.  The  ambitious  and  pious  design  of  carrying 
the  sword  and  the  Koran  through  its  unexplored  regions 
was  approved  by  the  counsellors  of  Othman  and  the 
Chiefs  of  the  Arabian  Trihes ; and  twenty  thousand 
wurrioi*  marched  from  their  native  Deserts  to  reinforce 
the  Musulman  army  in  Egypt  for  the  expedition.  Its 
command  was  bestowed  by  the  partiality  of  the  Khalif 
upon  his  foster-brother  Abdallah,  who  had  supplanted 
the  superior  merit  of  Ainrou ; and  the  new  Lieutenant 
led  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men  to  the  siege  of  Tripoli. 

The  Prefect  Gregory,  who  governed  the  vast  African 
Provinces  as  the  representative  of  the  Eastern  Emperor, 
collected  an  army  of  a hundred  and  twenty  thousand  a.  d. 
Greeks  and  Moorish  or  Barbarian  auxiliaries  to  oppose  047. 
the  invaders ; and  a furious  and  sanguinary  bottle  of 
several  days’  continuance  terminated  as  usual  iu  the 
triumph  of  the  Saracen  valour  and  fanaticism.  The 
Prefect  Gregory  was  slain  by  the  hand  of  Zobeir* — the 
new  Kaled  of  this  war — whose  impetuous  courage  and 
skilful  conduct  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  Abdallah, 
and  mainly  achieved  the  victory.  Its  fruits  were  lost  for 
a time  by  the  ravages  of  an  epidemical  disease,  and  the 
exhaustion  produced  by  the  climate  in  the  Moslem 
ranks ; and  though  the  African  Provincials  submitted 
on  all  skies  to  the  conquerors,  their  diminished  army 
withdrew,  uAer  a campaign  of  fifteen  months,  to  the 
Egyptian  frontier,  laden  with  wealth  and  captives.  The 
booty  was  so  immense  that,  ill  the  division,  each  foot- 
soldier  received  one  thousand,  and  each  horseman  two 
thousand  pieces  of  gold  : but  no  permanent  establish- 
ment in  the  ravaged  Province  was  for  the  present 
attempted  ; and,  during  nearly  twenty  years  afterward*, 
the  African  conquests  were  suspended  by  the  intestine 
disorders  into  which  the  Khalifate  was  now  plunged. 

In  the  appropriation  of  the  African  spoil,  the  Khalif,  Disafli-e- 
under  the  colour  of  a nominal  sale,  granted  the  firth,  ,il>n 
which  belonged  to  the  State,  to  a rapacious  favourite ; (-*hnuD- 
and  this  act  of  absurd  and  fraudulent  prodigality  com* 
pic  ted  the  measure  of  public  discontent,  which  hod 
been  already  provoked  by  his  partiality  for  his  own 
family.  The  presumption  of  the  dotard  in  occupying 
the  highest  scat  of  his  Prophet’s  pulpit,  though  his  two 
predecessors  had  displayed  their  humility  in  never 
ascending  above  the  first  or  second  step,  had  shocked 
the  prejudice*  of  the  fanatics  t f Medina ; and  the  cry  of 
religious  indignation  was  raised  to  exasperate  the  pas- 
sions of  the  multitude.  On  all  sides,  from  Egypt  and 
Persia  and  Syria,  as  well  as  from  the  Tribes  of  the 
Arabian  Deserts,  the  disaffected  Mosul  man*  gathered  in  MomWiik 
arms;  and  approaching  Medina,  the  rebels  .sent  an  against  him. 
insolent  message  to  their  Sovereign  either  to  execute 
justice  or  to  descend  from  his  throne.  The  feeble 


• The  Romantic  lale  of  the  proves*  and  beauty  of  the  daughter 
of  Gregory,  and  the  fate  of  the  Amazon,  whose  hand  was  the  pol- 
arised prize  of  valour  to  both  armies,  has  I ven  implicitly  copied, 
and  may  be  read  in  all  the  more  voluminous  narratives  of  this 
African  war:  —but  it  is  too  long,  unless  it  had  been  more  important, 
for  our  present  purpose. 
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Othman,  appalled  at  the  extent  of  the  revolt,  endea- 
voured by  a prompt  acknowledgment  of  his  errors  to 
appease  the  resentment  of  the  insurgents  and  persuade 
their  separation.  But  their  subsiding  irritation  was 
rekindled  by  the  malignant  and  ambitious  instigation  of 
Ayesha,  the  widow  of  Mohammed,  who  desired  to  seat 
one  of  her  friends  on  the  throne  of  the  Khalifate  By 
her  machinations,  and  the  perfidy  of  the  Khalif’s  own 
Secretary,  a forged  order  for  the  assassination  of  the 
Lieutenant,  whom  Othmun  had  been  compelled  to  name 
for  the  command  in  Egypt,  was  secretly  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  the  delegates  from  the  insurgent  army  of  that 
Province.  This  atrocious  artifice  succeeded  in  exciting 
the  rebels  again  to  the  highest  degree  of  fury ; and  they 
besieged  the  Khalif  even  in  the  sanctuary  of  his  Palace. 
Othman,  together  with  the  respect  ami  reverence  of  the 
Moslems,  had  lost  the  only  defence  of  his  person  ; his 
helplessness  was  unsuccoured  by  the  favourites  who  had 
preyed  on  his  facile  disposition  ; and  he  was  abandoned 
by  their  desertion  to  the  popular  vengeance  which  they 
had  provoked  against  him.  For  some  time,  though 
his  food  and  water  were  intercepted,  the  religious 
scruples  of  the  rebels  recoiled  from  the  last  act  of  violence 
against  the  sacred  person  of  a legitimate  successor  of 
the  Prophet  But  at  length  the  arts  of  his  mortal 
enemies  prevailed ; and  alter  a generous  but  ineffectual 
effort  on  the  part  of  llassan  and  H ossein,  the  sons  of 
Ali,  to  protect  him,  the  gales  of  the  Palace  were  burst 
open,  the  principal  conspirators  entered  the  chamber 
where  the  aged  Khalif  sat  patiently  expecting  the  signal 
of  death,  and  with  the  Koran  in  his  lap,  Othman  fell, 
pierced  by  innumerable  nounds.t 

The  murder  of  Othman  was  followed  at  Medina 
by  an  anarchy  of  five  days,  terminated  by  tlie  eleva- 
tion of  Ali  to  the  throne  of  the  Prophet.  The  proud 
Chief  of  the  House  of  Hascliem  is  declared  to  have 
acceded  with  reluctance  to  the  irregular  voices  of  a 
tumultuary  Assembly  : but  his  positive  refusal  to  comply 
with  the  wish  of  the  conspirators  from  Egypt  would  have 
provoked  a general  massacre  ; and  Ali,  while  he  indig- 
nantly protested  against  the  presumptuous  interference 
of  strangers,  consented  to  receive  the  throne  from 
the  formal  suffrages  of  the  legitimate  electors — the 
Chieftains  of  the  Arabian  Tribes.  Their  proffered  alle- 
giance appeared  to  confirm  the  proposal  of  the  insur- 
gents: but  anticipating  the  calumnious  misrepresenta- 
tions of  Ayesha,  his  personal  and  deadly  enemy,  and  of 
the  family  of  Ommia,  the  hereditary  rivals  of  his  House, 
the  new  Khalif  declined  to  receive  the  homage  of  the 
Chiefs  in  private ; and  proceeding  to  the  Mosque  in  the 
ordinary  simplicity  of  his  attire — in  his  coarse  turban 
and  cotton  gown— bearing  his  slippers  in  one  hand  and 
his  bow,  which  served  for  a staff,  in  the  other,  he  there 
accepted  the  right  hand  of  each  Chieftain  as  the  public 
token  of  his  fealty. 

But  the  same  deficiency  in  the  arts  of  worldly  policy, 
which  hod  probably  so  long  retarded  the  elevation  of 
Ali  to  the  throne  of  Mohammed,  involved  his  reign  in 
disquiet  and  calamity.  At  the  outset,  with  equal  im- 
prudence, he  neglected  either  to  conciliate  the  ail  he  re  nee 
or  to  secure  the  persons  of  Zobcir  and  Telha,  two  of  the 
most  powerful  among  the  Saracen  Commanders.  He 
provoked  their  vindictive  enmity  by  refusing  them  the 
government  of  Cufa  and  Bassora ; and  he  suffered  them 
to  escape  from  Medina  accompanied  by  Ayesha  for  the 

* Abolfal*,  p.  75—82.  D'llerWot,  Art.  Of  Ahum.  Ockley, 
Gibbon,  Mills,  m tupri. 


purpose  of  raising  the  standard  of  rebellion.  From 
various  causes,  most  of  the  Lieutenants  in  the  Provinces 
were  disaffected  from  the  person  of  the  new  Khalif;  and 
his  indiscreet  violence  in  recalling  them  to  Medina  pro- 
voked their  resistance.  The  hereditary  influence  and 
enmity  of  Moawivah,  the  son  of  Abu  Sofilui,  and  the 
representative  of  the  Family  ofOmmia,  who  commanded 
in  Syria,  rendered  him  the  most  dangerous  of  the  male- 
contents ; Amrou,  the  conqueror  of  Egypt,  was  his 
yen  lot  is  confederate ; and  under  the  pretence  of  requiring 
justice  for  the  murder  of  the  late  Khalif,  the  Syrian 
army  was  seduced  from  its  allegiance  to  his  successor. 
The  sons  of  Ali  had  endeavoured  to  save  the  life  of 
Othman,  while  Ayesha  and  her  party  had  instigated  his 
assassination  : yet  that  abandoned  woman,  who  hated 
the  new  Khalif  even  more  than  she  had  done  his  feeble 
predecessor,  declared  herself,  in  concert  with  Moawivah, 
the  avenger  of  the  blood  which  she  had  assisted  in  shed- 
ding, and  pretended  to  identify  tike  cause  of  Ali  with  that 
of  the  murderers.  The  bloody  shirt  of  Othman  was 
suspended  over  the  pulpit  of  Damascus ; and,  inflamed 
by  the  spectacle,  eighty  thousand  Moslems  in  Syria  were 
persuaded  by  the  example  of  Amrou  to  swear  vengeance 
against  Ali,  and  to  proclaim  Moawiyah  as  the  legitimate 
Khalif  in  his  stead. 

The  first  storm  of  Civil  war,  however,  gathered  on  the 
confines  of  Persia,  whither  Ayesha  had  fled  with  Zobcir 
and  Telha.  These  confederates  soon  assembled  in 
arms  ; and  though  it  shocked  the  reverential  feelings  of 
the  more  scrupulous  among  tike  Moslems  that  the  widow 
of  the  Prophet  should  expose  her  person  in  the  indecent 
publicity  of  a Camp,  yet  her  presence  was  esteemed  by 
the  popular  superstition  as  a proof  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
cause,  and  an  infallible  earnest  of  its  success.  The 
ranks  of  her  party  were  rapidly  swollen  into  u formi- 
dable army  ; and  by  the  surprise  and  defeat  of  his  Lieu- 
tenant, the  Khalif  was  admonished  of  the  necessity  of  his 
personal  appearance  in  the  field.  Age  had  not  chilled 
the  martial  activity  of  Ali ; and  passing  from  Medina 
into  Persia  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  loyal  Arabs, 
who  were  reinforced  by  ten  thousand  of  the  men  of 
Cufa,  he  encountered  and  totally  defeated  the  insurgents 
under  the  walls  of  Bassora.  Both  Telha  and  Zobeir 
were  slain  in  the  conflict ; and  the  widow  of  Moham- 
med was  led  a captive  into  the  presence  of  Ali.  She 
had  fearlessly  assumed  her  station,  to  animate  her 
followers,  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight ; above  threescore 
men  who  successively  led  her  camel  by  the  bridle  were 
killed  or  disabled  ; and  her  very  litter  had  been  pierced 
by  countless  showers  of  arrows.  Around  her  person, 
her  followers  continually  rallied ; and  it  was  not  until 
the  animal  on  which  she  was  mounted  had  been  slain, 
that  the  victory — which  is  hence  known  in  Arabian 
History  a*  the  Day  of  the  Camel — was  decided.  She 
was  received  by  the  conqueror  with  the  respect  which 
was  still  due  to  the  widow  of  the  Prophet  and  the  mother 
of  the  Faithful : but  Ali  firmly  though  gently  constrained 
an  immediate  return  to  her  becoming  retirement  at  the 
Toinb  of  Mohammed ; and  she  w as  escorted  by  his  own 
sons  to  her  former  residence  at  Medina. 

After  this  success,  the  Khalif  advanced  to  encounter 
a more  formidable  antagonist  in  the  person  of  Moawiyah  ; 
and  on  the  great  plain  of  Siffin,  near  the  Euphrates,  on 
the  confines  of  Persia  and  Syria,  the  contending  forces 
of  Islam  drew  out  to  decide  in  Civil  warfare  the  first 
among  a thousand  contests  for  the  throne  of  their 
Prophet.  The  event  was  held  in  suspense  during  a 
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History,  desultory  but  sanguinary  field  of  above  a hundred  days  ; 
v— but  in  every  skirmish  the  cause  of  the  legitimate  Khalif 
From  promised  to  triumph  ; in  every  charge  the  tremendous 
A-  D-  prowess  of  his  youth  revived  with  the  occasion,  aud 
^32.  scattered  death  and  dismay  through  the  ranks  of  the 
,0  rebels.  The  generous  humanity  of  Ali  shone  in  the 
k'  contest  as  conspicuously  as  his  valour:  his  followers 

1 '>'3'  were  strictly  commanded  to  await  the  attack  of  their 

Moslem  brethren,  and  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  fugitives  ; 
to  respect  the  bodies  of  the  slain  and  the  honour  of  the 
female  captives.  To  prevent  the  effusion  of  Musulman 
blood,  he  nobly  proposed  to  his  rival  to  decide  their  title 
by  the  issue  of  a single  combat  • M How  long,”  was  the 
indignant  message  of  the  hero,  " how  long  shall  the 
people  waste  their  lives  in  our  controversy  ? I challenge 
thee  to  appeal  to  the  decision  of  God  and  the  sword 
♦ between  us.”  But  Moawiyah  declined  this  fearful  trial 

of  his  merits  against  the  proverbial  valour  of  the  Khalif; 
and  the  increasing  slaughter  of  his  followers  prepared 
him  for  the  alternative  of  flight  Of  his  army  the  im- 
mense number  of  forty-five  thousand  had  already  fallen, 
while  Ali  had  sustained  an  inferior  loss  of  twenty-five 
thousand ; and  after  a last  nocturnal  encounter,  the 
victory  of  the  Khalif  seemed  no  longer  doubtful : when 
its  fruits  were  suddenly  lost  to  him  by  an  artful  stra- 
tagem of  Amrou.  That  Chieftain  caused  his  troops  to 
hoist  the  Koran  on  the  points  of  their  lances ; his  ctv 
that  the  sacred  volume  ought  to  decide  all  differences 
was  caught  up  by  the  enthusiasm  of  both  armies  ; and 
Ali,  after  vainly  representing  to  his  Arabs  the  insidious- 
ness of  the  appeal,  was  compelled  to  yield  to  a hollow 
truce  and  a disgraceful  compromise.  He  drew  off  his 
army  in  sorrow  and  indignation  to  Cufa ; his  partisans 
were  discouraged ; his  authority  declined  from  day  to 
day  ; and  an  open  revolt  rapidly  spread  through  every 
Province  of  the  Khalifate.  By  the  intrigues  of  his  crafty 
rival,  not  only  Syria,  but  Egypt  and  Arabia  were 
already  completely  seduced  from  their  allegiance,  when 
the  stroke  of  fanaticism  anticipated  the  last  triumph  of 
rebellion.  In  the  Temple  of  Mecca,  three  devotees 
agreed  that  the  peace  of  Religion  could  only  be  secured 
by  the  common  death  of  Moawiyab,  of  his  friend  Amrou, 
agaiu  the  V iceroy  of  Egypt,  and  of  Ali.  Each  fanatic 
chose  his  victim  and  poisoned  his  dagger : but  the  only 
fatal  blow  reached  the  heart  of  Ali.  The  first  assassin 
mistaking  the  person  of  Amrou  stabbed  a Secretary  in 
his  place;  the  second,  at  Damascus,  inflicted  only  a 
dangerous  wound  on  Moawiyah  ; but,  in  the  Mosque  of 
Murder  of  t*ie  an  unerring  aim,  plunged  his 

Ah,  dagger  into  the  breast  of  the  Khalif,  who  expired  merci- 

a.  d.  fully  exhorting  his  children  not  to  prolong  the  death  of 
his  murderer  by  needless  torture.* 

Fate  of  his  The  death  of  Ali  left  the  rich  prize  of  the  Moham- 
family.  medan  Empire  to  the  undisputed  grasp  of  his  rival. 

Moawiyah  was  already  recognised  as  Khalif  in  Arabia, 
Syria,  and  Egypt ; and  though  the  people  of  Cufa 
saluted  Ha&san,  the  eldest  son  of  Ali,  as  Commander 
of  the  Faithful,  the  unambitious  grandson  of  Moham- 
med,  in  the  consciousness  of  weakness,  soon  withdrew 
to  a life  of  retirement  and  devotion  at  Medina.  But 
he  could  not  escape  the  jealousy  of  the  family  of  Om- 
mia ; and  Yezid,  the  son  of  Moawiyah,  is  accused,  by 
professing  a passion  for  the  wife  of  Ilassan,  of  having 
induced  her  to  administer  poison  to  her  husband.  The 


* Abulfoda,  Annatrt  Matfnmn,  p 83—102.  D’HerbeWt,  Bib. 

OnriUu/e,  Art.  Ah.  Ockley,  Gibbon,  Mills,  ul  »*pra. 


fate  of  the  other  son  of  Ali  was  still  more  unhappy.  The  Single 
On  the  death  of  Moawiyah.  H ossein  was  invited  from  Khalifate. 
Medina  by  the  Cubans  to  assert  his  pretensions  to  the 
Khalifate : he  imprudently  listened  to  the  overture,  ^n,m 
was  betrayed  by  the  perfidy  of  the  same  race  whose 
inconstancy  had  deserted  his  father,  and  was  surrounded 
and  slain  by  his  enemies,  under  circumstances  of*  the  A °D 
most  touching  interest.*  But  the  lives  of  his  captive 
family  were  spared  by  the  generosity  or  the  piety  of 
the  second  Ommiaden  Khalif;  they  were  restored  to 
liberty,  and  allotted  a residence  in  the  sacred  seat  of 
Medina ; and  from  this  source  the  descendants  of  Mo- 
hammed and  Ali  have  overspread  the  Musulman  World. 

Though  excluded  by  the  triumph  of  the  House  of  Om-  Hwpovte- 
mia  from  the  throne  of  the  Khalifate,  they  have  in  every  nt)  • 

Age  of  Mohammedanism  enjoyed  the  veneration  of 
the  Faithful;  and  in  every  Musulman  Country  they 
have  been  distinguished  by  a hereditary  or  family  ap- 
pellation, and  by  the  peculiar  privilege  of  wearing  the 
turban  of  green.  The  ease  of  the  imposture  has,  of 
course,  perpetually  multiplied  the  number  of  claimants 
to  the  honour  of  this  pedigree ; and,  with  more  or  less 
probability,  the  Futimitc  and  Almohaden  Khalifs  in 
Egypt  and  Syria,  in  Western  Africa  and  Spain,  and 
the  reigning  dynasty  in  Persia,  have  been  the  most 
illustrious  pretenders  to  a pure  descent  from  Ali  and 
the  daughter  of  Mohammed. t 

By  a singular  fortune,  the  political  dispute  between  Origin  of 
the  Family  of  Ali  and  their  enemies  has  been  per- ^ Ht 
petuated  into  a religious  and  national  schism ; and  the 
distinction  between  the  orthodox  Musulmans  aud  the 
votaries  of  Ali  is  preserved  in  the  inveterate  hatred  of  danism, 
the  Turks  and  Persians.  The  former,  who  certainly 
follow  the  Religion  of  Mohammed  in  its  original  purity 
— if  the  term  may  with  propriety  be  lent  to  an  impos- 
ture— are  entitled  to  the  appellation,  which  they  cluim, 
of  Sonnitr*,  or  orthodox  traditiooists ; and  the  latter, 
whom  they  stigmatize  with  the  epithet  of  Shiites,  or 
sectaries,  have  corrupted  the  Faith  of  Islam  with  the 
heresy,  that  as  Mohammed  was  the  Apostil,  so  Ali  was 
the  Vicar  of  God.  The  origin  of  the  schism  may  ob- 
viously be  ascribed  to  the  political  quarrel  between  the 
Houses  of  Huschein  and  Omni  la  ; but  its  religious  pro- 
gress is  more  difficult  to  be  traced:  though,  as  the 
partisans  of  Ali  were  originally  most  numerous  in 
Cufa  and  the  Persian  Provinces,  it  is  probable  that  the 
sect  of  Shiites  arose  in  the  same  regions  from  the  local 
perpetuation  of  a reverence  for  his  memory.} 

The  death  of  Ali  consummated  the  grandeur  of  the  Dymstyof 
House  of  Ommia ; and  that  event  ensured  its  c*tu-  ***“  ***inni- 
bliihmcnt  on  the  throne  of  the  Prophet  for  nearly  one  "***■ 


• Qckky'a  well-known  and  pathetic  rrLtkie  of  the  derth  of  How 
win,  (voL  ii.  p.  70 — 231,)  which  ail  utcmdmg  writer*  have  copied, 
i»  too  long  to  be  compressed  into  our  rapid  unrvcy ; and  the  beautiful  ' ' 

and  articling  simplicity  of  >t«  detail,  which  no  narrative  haa  ever  <50. 
surpassed.  would  be  in  an  abridgement.  Nor  can  we  refuse  (u 
ament  to  Mr  lialbun’s  shrewd  objection,  that  the  very  minute  new* 
of  Ock ley’s  circumstantial  tale,  in  w hich  its  jiothos  cluvfly  constats, 
is  far  from  tending  to  tvihler  it  Aistortca//y  the  more  de’erving  of 
confidence. 

t So  kale  a*  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  celebrated  Danish 
trace  tier  Niebuhr,  ( fajnfM  cm  Arab*e,  he.)  found  the  custody  of  the 
Caaba,  ami  the  government  of  Mecca  and  Medina  still  ju  tlie  hands 
of  tl>e  uixhuibted  lineal  descendants  of  I!as«aii,  the  eldest  sun  of 
Ali.  a family  then  numbering  about  three  hundred  members. 

1 The  conjecture  here  haianlcd  haa  not  heen  proposed,  that  we 
are  aware,  by  any  former  writer:  but  in  the  obscuritj  of  an  in- 
quiry— hi  itself  of  little  moment  perbaji* — the  |*esumji6ou  u oa 
turai. 
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hundred  years.  The  conflict  between  Ali  and  Moawiyah 
is  to  he  regarded  only  as  the  continuance  of  a feud, 
which  had  commenced  before,  or  at  least  during,  the 
life  of  Mohammed  himself.  The  rival  Families  of  Has- 
chem  and  Ommia  were  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Ko- 
reish  ; and  the  alternate  preponderance  of  their  influ- 
once  in  their  own  Tribe  had  gradually  been  extended 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Mecca,  of  Arabia,  and  of  the  w hole 
Moslem  world.  The  elevation  of  Abu  Sofi&n,  the  Chief- 
tain of  the  Ommiaden  Family,  had  been  the  signal  for 
the  proscription  of  Mohammed  : the  religious  and  poli- 
tkal  victory  of  the  Impostor  hud  restored  the  government 
of  Meccu  to  the  race  of  H asc hem.  The  submission  of 
Abu  Sofian  had  been  followed  by  the  convention,  whether 
real  or  feigned,  of  his  whole  House;  and  his  son,  \loa- 
wiyah,  the  representative  of  the  Line,  hail  heen  intrusted 
by  successive  Khalifa  with  the  most  important  commands, 
and  hud  served  with  distinction  iu  the  want  of  Islam. 
Acccording  to  every  rule  of  hereditary  right,  the  injured 
descendants  of  Mohammed  and  Ali  had  the  flrst  title  to 
the  throne  ; and,  if  the  law  of  primogeniture  were  ex- 
tended through  the  Tribe  of  koreish,  even  the  children 
of  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  the  Prophet,  had  the  prior  claim 
of  the  House  of  Haschem. 

But  the  command  of  the  Syrian  Province,  the  factious 
excitement  of  the  times,  and  the  support  of  Atnrou,  had 
favoured  the  ambition  of  Moawiyah  ; and  after  the  fall 
of  Ali,  he  was  recognised  throughout  the  Moslem 
World  as  Commander  of  the  Faithful.  The  politic 
qualities  of  the  new  Khalif  enabled  him  not  only  to 
consolidate  his  own  power,  but  to  achieve  the  more 
difficult  enterprise  of  perpetuating  it  in  his  family,  and 
of  converting  an  elective  into  a hereditary  sovereignty. 
His  own  tumultuary  elevation  to  the  Khali  tote  by  the 
voices  of  his  Syrian  soldiery  at  Damascus,  had  broken 
the  charm  which  restricted  the  scene  and  the  right  of 
election  to  the  holy  precincts  of  Medina,  and  the  free 
suffrages  of  the  Arabian  Chieftains  and  elders.  Moawi- 
yah, by  fixing  his  residence  at  Damascus,  and  thus 
transferring  the  seat  of  the  Khalifate  from  the  Arabian 
to  the  Syrian  C apital,  prepared  the  way  for  a still  more 
important  innovation  ; and,  notwithstanding  some  feeble 
opposition  from  the  patriots  or  fanatics  of  Arabia,  he 
succeeded  in  peaceably  transmitting  the  sceptre  of  Islam 
to  his  son  Yezid,  and  in  establishing  his  own  dynasty, 
by  their  questionable  title  of  lineal  descent,  on  the  un- 
disputed throne  of  the  Khalifate.* 

The  able  and  vigorous  administration  of  Moawiyah  * 
quelled  or  diverted  the  violence  of  Saracen  faction  ; and 
during  his  reign  the  course  of  the  Musulman  conquests 
was  again  progressive.  The  Provincials  of  Western 
Africa,  oppressed  by  the  tyranny  and  extortion  of  the 
Byzantine  Government,  themselves  besought  a new 
invasion  of  the  Saracens,  and  tempted  the  ready  ambition 
of  the  Khalif.  The  first  Lieutenant  and  army  whom 
Moawiyah  despatched  for  their  deliverance,  obtuined 
»ome  important  successes  over  the  Greek  troops;  but 
the  glory  of  carrying  the  Saracen  arms  across  the  whole 
breadth  of  Africa,  even  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
was  reserved  for  Akhah.the  second  Commander  to  whom 
Moawiyah  intrusted  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Pene- 
trating through  the  wilderness  in  which  his  Countrymen 


• For  the  reign  of  Moawirnh,  Nee  Abulfeda,  Annaln  Motlmuei, 
p.  101—111.  D'Herbekit,  Bib.  OrirntaJe,  Art.  Mouwtya/t,  and  tbi 
continuation  ol  the  modern  writer*  before  cited. 


afterwards  erected  the  magnificent  cities  of  Fez  and  The  single 
Morocco,  his  career  w«*  arrested  only  by  the  waters  of  Khahbtw. 
the  Western  Ocean  ; and  spurring  his  horse  into  the 
waves,  he  exclaimed,  as  he  raised  his  eyes  to  Heaven  in  * roni 

a transport  of  fanaticism,  “ Great  Orel  \ if  my  course  A;  ® • 

were  not  stopped  by  this  sea,  I would  still  go  on  to  the 
unknown  regions  of  the  West,  preaching  the  unity  of 
Thy  holy  name,  and  putting  to  the  sword  the  rebellious  ». 
nations  who  worship  any  other  Gods  than  Thee  !" 

Notwithstanding  this  aspiration,  the  triumphal  ardour  Vicixsi- 
of  Akhah  was  checked  in  the  sequel  by  the  mere  ordi-  tode*  uf 
nary  obstacles  of  human  resistance  ; and  he  was  finally  *“r‘ 
overpowered  and  slain  in  a universal  defection  of  the 
African  Greeks  and  Barbarians.  It  required  the  pain- 
ful exertions  of  successive  Generals  and  armies  to  con- 
solidate the  Saracen  dominion  over  the  restless  Province 
of  Africa  ; and  the  struggle  wan  continued  with  various 
success  during  a desultory  warfare  of  twenty  years  after 
the  death  of  Akhah,  before  the  sea-coast  and  some  in- 
terior parte  of  the  Country,  from  the  Nile  to  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic,  were  finally  reduced  under  the  Empire 
of  the  Khalifa.  The  curiosity  of  the  reader  would  be 
little  excited,  and  his  attention  would  be  worthlessly 
occupied,  by  the  obscure  details  of  a contest,  of  which 
the  uninteresting  scene  lay  chiefly  among  the  barhurous 
regions,  and  the  still  more  burbaruuB  People  of  the 
African  Deserts ; and  anticipating  the  exact  order  of 
time,  we  may  pass  at  once  to  the  event  which  is  al>-ne 
worthy  of  record.  The  civilized  but  inconstant  popu- 
lation of  the  maritime  Province*,  inclined  alternately 
to  the  cause  of  their  Grrck  masters  or  their  Saracen 
invaders:  but  the  fall  of  Carthage,  the  Capital  of  the  If***  rxprit 
Byzantine  Province,  to  the  arms  of  Hasson,  the  General  **f  tb* 
of  Abdalmalek,  the  fourth  Ommiaden  Khalif,  was  fol-  ^ 
lowed  by  the  submission  or  reduction  of  all  the  Greek 
settlements  on  the  coast ; and  before  the  dose  of  the 
Vllth  century,  the  forces  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  were  A D 
finally  expelled  from  their  last  possession  in  Africa.*  698 

The  task  of  subjugating  the  inhabitants  of  the  Deserts  Final  ci.a- 
of  Africa  was  somewhat  longer  retarded,  but  was  as  of 
effectually  completed  by  their  conversion  to  the  Faith  of  Wyytern 
the  Koran.  This  race  were  the  wild  Moors,  or  native 
People  of  Mauritania,  who  had  been  branded  by  the  wtl- 
Imperial  Provincials  with  the  reproach  of  Barbarism,  A_  D 
and  whose  corrupted  appellation  of  Barban  or  Btrcb-  709. 
bi’rM,  was  naturally  transferred  to  their  Country,  and  has 
become  justly  indigenous  to  the  whole  Northern  coast 
of  Africa  or  Barbary.  Between  the  Bedoweens  of 
Arabia,  and  the  wandering  Moors  or  Berebbcrs  of 
Africa,  there  was  a striking  resemblance  in  the  accidents 
of  clinmtc  and  condition,  and  live  consequent  peculiari- 
ties of  customs  and  character.  The  African  rovers  as 
readily  adopted  the  language  and  name,  as  the  Religion 
of  their  conquerors  ; by  the  dispersion  of  fifty  thousand 
Saracen  fanatics  of  genuine  descent  through  the  Moorish  Amalgam** 
Deserts,  the  blood  of  liath  races  was  rapidly  commingled ; ,w<1  *he 
and,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic,  the  same  nation 
might  seem  to  be  diffused  over  the  sandy  plains  of  Asia  ^ r»ceJ 
and  Africa.  When,  after  the  change  of  but  a single 
generation,  the  Saracen  invaders  crossed  over  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar  into  Europe,  the  distinction  of  their  origin 


* For  the  details  of  the  Saracen  conquest  of  Africa,  letidet  the 
text  of  Abulfeda  and  Ocklev,  (voL  ii.j  aec  (ankmne,  Hutotrt  d* 
r Afrxqut  ft  dr  I Etpngmt  *nu  Iu  Uuminuhom  drt  Arukft,  vol.  L 
p.  it>— 55. 
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was  already  in  some  manner  confounded  under  their 
common  appellations ; and  the  Musulman  conquerors 
of  Spain  have  been  in  all  subsequent  Ages  indifferently 
termed  either  Arabians  or  Moors.* 

The  African  war  had  only  partially  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  Moawiyah;  and  the  moat  splendid  and 
gigantic  effort  of  his  reign  though,  contrary  to  the 
usual  fortune  of  the  Saracen  arms,  it  failed  of  success — 
was  directed  against  the  Capital  itself  of  the  Eastern 
Empire.  Only  thirty-six  years  after  the  death  of  Mo- 
hammed. his  Countrymen  and  disciples,  already  masters 
of  Arabia,  Syria,  Persia,  Egypt,  and  parts  of  the  further 
Africa,  lauded  for  the  first  timet  on  the  shores  of 
Europe  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Constantinople.  The 
preparations  of  Moawiyah  by  sea  and  land  were  com- 
mensurate with  the  grandeur  of  an  enterprise,  to  which 
the  warlike  votaries  of  the  Koran  were  inflamed  by  the 
strongest  excitement  of  avarice  and  fanaticism  : by  the 
rejiort  that  the  wealth  of  the  Universe  was  collected  in 
the  Capital  of  the  East,  and  by  the  tradition  that  the 
promises  of  Paradise  were  peculiarly  reserved  by  their 
Prophet  for  the  first  Moslem  army  which  should  besiege 
the  metropolis  of  the  Christian  Infidels.  The  guidance 
of  the  holy  expedition  was  committed  to  Sofi&n,  a 
veteran  Commander  in  the  wars  of  Islam ; and  the 
presence  of  Yezid,  the  son  of  Moawiyah,  und  the  ac- 
knowledged heir  of  the  Khalifate,  was  a pledge  of  the 
importance  and  hopes  of  its  success.  The  immense 
naval  armament  of  the  Saracens,  which  had  been  col- 
lected in  the  ports  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  entered  the  Hel- 
lespont without  opposition  from  the  force*  of  the  Em- 
peror, Constantine  V.,  the  feeble  grandson  of  Ueraclius  ; 
and  the  fleet  casting  anchor  in  the  strait,  the  troops 
were  disembarked  tinder  the  walls  of  the  Capital. 

But  in  the  ardour  of  their  enthusiasm,  the  Saracen 
lenders  haul  miscalculated  their  own  strength  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  expedition.  In  the  extremity  of  danger 
which  threatened  their  property,  their  Empire,  and  their 
Faith,  the  People  of  Constantinople  were  roused  to 
desperation.  Some  sparks  of  the  Roman  spirit  were 
rekindled  in  the  degenerate  race  who  still  arrogated  the 
Roman  name ; and  their  defence  of  the  Capital  was 
not  unworthy  of  the  beat  days  of  the  Empire.  Guarded 
by  numbers,  courage,  and  discipline,  the  strength  of 
its  massive  and  lofty  ramparts  mocked  every  assault 
of  the  Saracens;  the  approach  of  their  naval  armament 
was  destructively  repelled  by  the  tremendous  effects 
of  that  unknown  chemical  compound,  so  celebrated 
under  the  name  of  the  Greek  fire;«  and  the  as- 
tonished and  ignorant  Moslems  were  dismayed  and 
panic-stricken  by  the  success  of  on  invention,  which 
appears  to  have  been  tried  for  the  first  time  upon  this 
memorable  occasion.  Atler  vainly  expending  their  fury 
against  the  walls  of  the  Capital,  the  Saracen  leaders 

* The  frobable  origin  of  the  Moon  is  satisfactorily  traced  in  the 
Preliminary  Ducetrrtt,  and  the  I*t  volume  of  the  industrious 
Chenier,  Recherche*  tvr  let  JUattret,  tpe.. 

f Yet  Gibbon,  by  • strange  error  of  forgetfulness  in  s writer  for 
the  most  part  to  exact,  (»nl.  a.  n.  10,)  declares  that,  at  the  tecomi 
sw'fiv*  of  Constantinople,  “ the  Mahonn-tan  arms  were  transported, 
for  the / rat  time,  from  Asia  to  Europe  J* 

I It  ha*  been  conjectural,  rather  than  ascertained,  that  the  prin- 
cipal ingredients  of  thin  dreadful  composition  were  sulphur,  naphtha, 
(or  liquid  bitumen,)  and  the  pitch  of  the  evergreen  fir.  See  Du 
Cange,  G/ou.  nth  ts>c.  Ignit  (>r  treat.  Gibbon  (rot.  x.  p.  14 — 18) 
has,  with  his  usual  industry,  collected  all  the  evidence  extant 
on  the  subject  The  most  tembleaud  destructive  peculiarity  of  the 
Greek  fire  was  the  real  or  alleged  fact,  that  water,  instead  of  ex- 
tinguishing, only  fed  its  fury. 
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were  compelled  to  divert  their  arms  to  the  ravage  of  the  The  Single 
adjacent  coasts.  On  the  approach  of  winter,  they  with-  Khabfai*. 
drew  to  the  chosen  station  of  Cyzicus : but,  during  the 
following  six  years,  they  each  Summer  persisted  in  re-  *rotn 
newing  their  operations  with  diminished  hopes  but 
enduring  obstinacy.  Nor  did  they,  after  encountering  |o  * 
every  vicissitude  of  bloodshed,  conflagration,  shipwreck,  A D 
and  pestilence,  abandon  their  enterprise,  until  thirty  755 
thousand  of  their  number  had  perished  in  the  contest. 

They  fell  with  the  fanatical  confidence  that,  in  so  meri- 
torious and  sacred  a wuriare,  they  were  exchanging 
their  lives  for  the  joys  of  Paradise  : but  the  surviving 
remnant  of  their  host  withdrew  in  discouragement  and 
weakness  from  the  long  and  desultory  siege.* 

Its  failure  cast  a transient  cloud  over  the  glories  of  The  Kluli- 
the  Khalifate  ; the  pale  star  of  the  Caesars  rose  dimly  ****  tribuia- 
for  an  instant  in  the  ascendant ; and  for  once  in  the  ym. 
meridian  grandeur  of  the  Saraoen  power,  we  are  pre-  pjw.. 
sented  with  the  strange  spectacle  of  its  submission  to  a.  d. 
the  dismembered  Empire  of  the  East.  After  the  repulse  677. 
of  the  Saracens  from  Constantinople,  the  ambassadors  to 
of  the  Greek  Emperor  appeared  at  the  Court  of  Duinas-  a.  D. 
cus  as  tile  representatives  of  a victorious  Potentate  : and  6S4 
Moawiyah  accepted  a Peace  which  was  burtiiened  with 
the  ignominious  condition,  that  he  should  render  an 
annual  tribute  of  money,  horses,  and  slaves  to  the 
throne  of  the  Ceesara.  The  solution  of  this  disgraceful 
submission  must  be  sought  in  the  domestic  state  of  the 
Khalifate  during  the  same  period.  The  hostilities  which 
the  Maronite  subjects  or  confederates  of  the  Empire  had 
carried  to  ihe  gates  of  Damascus,  disturbed  the  last  years 
of  Moawiyah.  While  his  name  was  dreaded  in  the  dis- 
tant and  opposite  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa,  the  incur- 
sions of  these  bands  threatened  his  security  in  the  very 
precincts  of  his  Palace ; and  in  the  natural  desire  of 
ending  his  days  in  repose,  the  Khaiif  was  contented  to 
sacrifice  the  ambition  and  glory  of  his  reign.  The  in- 
ternal distractions  of  the  Khalifate  completed  the  tem- 
porary depression  of  its  foreign  power ; and  during  a 
domestic  revolt  of  some  of  the  Provinces  from  the 
House  ofOmmia,  the  Byzantine  Emperors  were  allowed 
to  increase  their  exaction  of  tribute,  t 

Under  Abdalmalec,  the  fourth  Khaiif  of  the  Ommia-  k'ntil  the 
den  dynasty,  peace  and  union  were  restored  in  the  Pro- 
vinees  of  Islam  ; and  his  arms  and  policy  had  no  sooner  A 1 
triumphed  over  internal  rebellion,  than  he  indignantly 
renounced  the  condition  of  foreign  tribute.  Pursuing 
his  designs,  his  son  Walid — whose  reign  of  personal 
inactivity  was  rendered  illustrious  through  the  total 
subjugation  of  Africa  and  Spain  by  his  Lieutenants — 
meditated  the  completion  of  its  glories  by  the  conquest 
of  the  Greek  Empire.  The  enterprise  was  suspended 
by  his  death : but  it  was  renewed  by  his  brother  Soli- 
man.  the  sixth  Khaiif  of  his  House  : who,  with  a more 
martial  spirit,  announced  his  intention  of  personally  lead- 
ing his  subjects  to  the  siege  of  Constantinople  ; and  sura-  Svcood 
moned  the  Moslem  World  to  the  standard  of  their  Pro- 
phet  for  this  sacred  expedition.  The  solemn  coll  was  0^,1* . 
enthusiastically  obeyed ; and  the  advanced  guard  of  the  a.  d. 
Musulman  host,  which  alone  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  716. 
above  one  hundred  thousand  men  of  Persia  and  Arabia,  to 
mounted  for  the  greater  part  on  camels  and  horses,  a.  d. 
718. 

• Abulfrdo,  Annul  ft  JUotlem.  p.  107,  106.  Nkephori  Constant*- 
nopolitaxu,  Rrevtamm  Hotarxcmm,  p.  21,  22.  Tbeophinis  C4nw> 
graphic,  p.  294.  Ocklcy,  Hitt.  0/  the  Sonera*,  voi-  »•  P-  127,  be. 

f Hieouhanj*  Chronograph"*,  p.  295 — 300.  Ockley,  voJ.  U. 
p.  254—366. 
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TIiitory.  traversed  Asia  Minor  under  Moslem  ah,  the  brother  of 
the  Khalif,  and  having,  after  the  reduction  of  the  inter- 
From  veiling  cities,  effected  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont  at 
A;  D-  A by  doe,  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Constantinople. 

Their  operations  were  supported  by  the  approach  of  the 
navy  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  an  immense  armada  of 
eighteen  hundred  vessels  of  various  size  ; and  the  Khalif 
himself,  from  his  camp  in  Syria,  hastened  to  conduct 
the  remaining  forces  of  his  Eastern  dominions  to  the 
same  theatre  of  action. 

It*  faluT*.  These  gigantic  preparations  were  frustrated  by  the 
death  of  Soliman  himself,  and  by  a repetition  of  the 
some  disasters  which  had  overwhelmed  the  armament 
of  Moawiyah.  When  the  Saracen  navy  crowded  the 
entrance  of  the  Bosphorus,  the  fire-ships  of  the  Greeks 
were  suddenly  launched  upon  them  from  the  harbour  of 
Constantinople;  the  inextinguishable  fury  of  the  mari- 
time fire  spread  through  the  vast  moving  forest ; and 
the  Saracen  crews  were  destroyed  in  the  same  tremen- 
dous conflagration  which  consumed  their  vessels.  The 
fate  of  the  land-forces  was  scarcely  less  dreadful.  The 
siege  was  obstinately  protracted  through  the  winter  ; and 
by  the  sword,  by  the  extraordinary  rigour  of  the  season, 
by  famine,  and  by  disease,  thousands  perished  before 
the  walls  of  the  city.  The  Khalif  Omar  II.,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Soliman,  abstracted  in  fanatical  devotion, 
either  neglected  their  distresses,  or  passively  left  the 
continuance  of  the  siege  to  the  decision  of  Heaven. 
On  the  return  of  Spring,  he  was  roused  to  some  efforts 
for  the  succour  and  reinforcement  of  his  troops  : but 
the  renewal  of  the  enterprise  was  attended  only  by  an 
aggravation  of  the  calamities  which  had  befallen  it  in 
the  preceding  year.  A new  naval  armament  was  again 
thrown  into  flames  by  the  dreaded  Greek  fire ; the  array 
was  harassed  and  its  detachments  were  cut  to  pieces  by 
the  Bulgarian  hordes,  which  the  gold  and  promises  of 
the  Emperor  Leo  attracted  from  the  Danube  upon  the 
rear  of  the  Saracen  Camp  ; and  after  the  enterprise  had 
Final  re-  been  prolonged  during  thirteen  months  of  continual 
Sa/areasT*  suffering  and  loss,  the  remains  of  the  Moslem  host 
were  hopelessly  withdrawn  into  the  Provinces  of  Asia,* 
(.rratrtt  The  second  siege  of  Constantinople  was  undertaken 
vtteatioa  of  ftn(j  abandoned  at  the  epoch  when  the  Empire  of  the 
Saracens,  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Ommiades,  had  ac- 
nnder  the  quired  its  greatest  extension  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  in 
uimaiades.  Europe.  The  details  of  the  splendid  conquest  of  Spain 
Con  (jurat  by  the  Moslems  under  Mousa,  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
of  Spain-  Khalif  Walid,  have  already  been  embodied,  under  a 
a.  d.  preceding  division  of  our  subject,  in  the  annals  of  that 
7 It).  Kingdom  ;t  and  it  may  here  be  sufficient  to  note  that, 

,u  on  the  opposite  frontiers  of  their  vast  expanse  of  do- 

A-  D>  minion,  the  arms  of  the  Saracens  were  in  the  same  year 
carried  beyond  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  the  hanks 
And  of  of  the  Oxus.  The  standard  of  the  Koran  was  planted 
Tartary.  on  the  walls  of  Toledo  and  Samarrand  ; the  subjuga- 
®*  tion  of  Spain  and  Tartary  reflected  the  glory  of  a 

' simultaneous  triumph  on  the  reign  of  Walid  ; and  the 

horsemen  of  Yemen  were  encamped  in  the  same  hour 
on  the  confines  of  France  and  of  China.  The  Coun- 
tries of  Arabia,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  and  Tar- 
tarv,  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  the  whole  of  Egypt  and  the 
Northern  coasts  of  Africa,  the  Peninsula  of  Spain,  and 
part  of  Southern  France,  were  all  embraced  under  die 

* Abulfeda,  p.  126.  Nuephori  Br friar,  p.  21—  36.  'H>eophanka 
CfcN.fr  3M-3H.  OckJejr,  Gibbon,  Ac. 
f VuL  xi.  p.  293,  294. 


sceptre  of  the  Khalifa  and  the  Low  of  the  Koran  ; and,  Tim  Single 
from  tile  Indus  to  the  Garonne,  the  precepts  of  M oh  am-  Khai&t*. 
med  and  the  mandates  of  his  successors  were  received 
and  obeyed  over  &u  extent  of  above  four  thousand 
miles.* 

In  the  ardour  of  fanaticism  and  victory,  Mousa.  the 
conqueror  of  Spain,  had  projected  the  extension  or  his 
enterprise  into  the  total  subjugation  of  Europe.  He 
proclaimed  his  design  of  reducing  the  whole  of  France, 
from  the  foot  of  the  Py  renees  to  the  Rhine,  under  the  project*  for 
dominion  of  his  master,  and  of  afterwards  penetrating  the  total 
through  Germany,  Hungary,  and  the  East  of  Europe,  to  *«*bj'‘*C***°& 
Constantinople  t By  the  recall  and  disgrace  of  its  °* 
author,  who  fell  a victim  to  the'  intrigues  of  the  un- 
grateful Court  of  Damascus,  this  gigantic  scheme  of 
conquest  was  suspended  for  twenty  years ; and  its  revival 
mbs  followed,  and  for  ever  terminated,  by  the  total  defeat 
of  the  Saracen*  at  Tours.  That  event,  succeeding  the  j 

scarcely  lea*  disastrous  result  of  the  siege  of  Constant!-  ^ 
nople,  at  length  effectually  stemmed  the  jmpetuous  groat  defat 
torrent  of  Saracen  Invasion,  which,  for  just  one  hundred  •»  Tour*, 
years,  had  continued  to  sweep  with  irresistible  violence  A-  D* 
over  the  fairest  portion  of  the  ancient  World  ; and  to  thi*  782. 
double  repulse  of  the  Saracen*  at  the  Western  and 
Eastern  extremities  of  Europe,  the  nations  of  Chris- 
tendom were  indebted  for  their  preservation  from  the 
fate  of  Asia  and  Afriea.  In  the  progress  of  luxury  Gradual 
which,  after  corrupting  the  energy  und  virtue  of  the  decline  of 
hereditary  Commanders  of  the  Faithful,  had  extended  the  Saracen 
the  example  of  the  dissolute  Court  id'  Damascus  to  the  eoerRy- 
Lieutenants  and  Provinces  of  the  Khali  late,  it  may  be 
suspected  that  the  force  of  Arabian  fanaticism  was 
already  spent : but  the  immediate  cause  which  arrested 
the  conquests,  and  at  the  distance  of  another  century 
prepared  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Saracen  power,  is  to 
be  sought  in  the  change  of  the  reigning  dynasty,  and  the 
triple  division  of  the  Moslem  Empire. 

The  fortunes  of  that  Empire  under  the  first  four  sue-  Impending 
cessors  of  Mohammed,  were  variously  influenced  by  the  fall  of  the 
personal  qualities  of  each  Khalif;  aud  a detailed  narra- 
tivc  of  their  reigns  has  been  necessary  to  illustrate  the  series 
of  events  which  established  the  grandeur,  and  utTccted 
the  internal  condition,  of  the  Arabian  Monarchy.  But 
on  the  expiration  of  these  four  reigns — a period  which 
is  dignified  by  the  Musulmun  Chroniclers  with  the  title 
of  tile  Perfect  Khalijate — there  is  little  to  excite  our 
interest  or  deserve  our  attention  in  the  individual  lives 
and  character*  of  their  successors ; and  after  the  eleva- 
tion of  Moawiyah,  his  removal  of  the  scat  of  Empire  to 
Damascus,  and  the  submission  of  Islam  to  u hereditary 
line  of  Princes,  the  domestic  Annals  of  the  Khalifate 
reflect  only  the  ordinary  aspect  of  Oriental  despotism. 

Amidst  the  idle  pomp  or  the  slothful  luxury  of  the  Palace  Its  anws : 
of  Damascus,  the  Omnttaden  Lords  of  Islam  seldom  comiptiuu 
aspired  to  emulate  either  the  austere  virtues  or  the 
martial  heroism  of  Omar  or  Alt ; of  the  eleven  Princes  Damascu*, 
of  his  race  who  successively  occupied  the  throne  of 
Moawiyah,  the  greater  number  were  destitute  alike  of 
the  qualities  of  warriors,  statesmen,  or  religious  enthu- 
siasts ; and  the  progress  of  the  Saracen  conquests  under 
their  dynasty  is  ascribable  rather  to  the  warlike  and 
fanatical  spirit  of  their  People,  than  to  any  example  of 
energy  or  talents  in  themselves.  Meanwhile,  except  in 

• iTHerbelut,  Btb/wtkfrf**  Ortmtuie,  p.  Et/amtnJt. 

* the  Arabic  authorities  for  tin*  project  collected  in  Cardotuw, 

(Hut.  de  FAfrtqut  et  de  FEsjmfne  tvm  la  Dvmineito*  dr$  A rates,) 
trul.  L p.  93,  &c. 
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Syria,  the  House  of  Otnmia  had  never  succeeded  in 
winning  the  popular  love  or  veneration.  By  no  inconsi- 
derable portion  of  the  Moslem  World,'  including  all  the 
most  rigid  followers  of  the  Koran,  the  race  of  Moawiyoh 
had  ever  been  abhorred  as  the  murderers  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Prophet,  and  the  usurpers  of  the  sacred 
inheritance.  The  early  History  of  the  Family  of 
Ommia  was  stained  with  the  original  guilt  of  obstinate 
Idolatry,  and  of  rancorous  persecution  against  Moham- 
med and  his  disciples;  the  conversion  of  Abu  Sofi&n 
and  his  House  had  been  the  effect  of  fear  or  political 
interest ; and  their  subsequent  elevation  to  the  throne 
had  been  purchased  at  the  expense  of  tl»e  holiest  and 
noblest  blood  of  Islam.* 

The  injured  but  spirit-broken  progeny  of  Ali  and 
Fatima  wanted  resolution  or  ability  to  assert  their 
cause : but  the  descendants  of  Abbas,  the  unde  of 
Mohammed,  had  still  preserved  the  memory  of  their 
prior  title  to  the  throne  which  was  occupied  by  the 
usurping  race  of  the  Ommiaden  Khalifs;  and  through 
successive  generations  they  had  proudly,  though  secretly, 
cherished  the  loftiest  hopes  with  equal  ambition  and 
prudence.  At  length,  after  a possession  of  ninety  years 
might  have  appeared  to  confer  the  strong  sanction  of 
time  on  the  pristine  usurpation  of  the  Ommiades,  the 
race  of  Abbas  had  the  fortune  to  discover,  and  the 
courage  to  use,  some  favourable  occasion  of  raising  their 
standard.  The  Moslem  Annals  have  imperfectly  re- 
vealed the  secret  springs  of  the  revolt:  for  we  do  not 
gather  from  them  any  immediate  cause,  or  new  and 
foreboding  signs,  of  popular  disaffection  against  the 
existing  dynasty;  and  Marwan,  the  twelfth  and  last 
Khalif  of  his  line,  is  acknowledged  to  have  surpassed 
many  of  his  predecessors  in  activity  and  martial  virtue. 
The  author  of  the  revolution  which  precipitated  his  race 
from  the  throne  was  Abu  Moslem,  a man  of  mcun  ex- 
traction and  obscure  beginning,  who  had  acquired  suffi- 
cient power  to  seize  the  government  of  Khorasan.  At 
his  instigation,  the  People  of  that  Province  offered  their 
allegiance  to  Mohammed,  the  great  grandson  of  Abbas, 
and  after  his  death,  to  his  son  Ilderira.  As  green  had 
been  the  symbol  of  the  Fatimite  party,  and  white  of  the 
Ommiuden  adherents,  the  partisans  of  the  House  of 
Abhas  naturally  distinguished  their  cause  by  the  use 
of  the  colour  most  opposite  to  that  of  their  enemies, 
both  ill  their  garments  and  standards ; and  the  black 
banner  of  the  Abbassides,  under  its  literal  title  of  Zel  or 
Shade,  was  metaphorically  construed  to  offer  protection 
and  succour  to  the  oppressed  and  rightful  cause  of  the 
sacred  Family  of  Haschcm. 

The  whole  Moslem  World  was  shortly  convulsed  by 
the  struggle  between  the  White  and  Black  factions : but 
there  is  little  temptation  to  dwell  on  the  shifting  vicissi- 
tudes of  a contest,  in  which  the  cause  of  neither  party 
may  claim  the  preference  of  our  sympathy,  while  the 
events  were  marked  only  by  the  usual  horrors  of  Asiatic 
war.  At  first  the  Abbassidan  insurgents  were  defeated 
in  every  quarter ; and  Ilderim,  the  original  competitor 
of  Marwan,  was  surprised  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Mecca 
by  the  cavalry  of  the  Ommiaden,  and  perished  in  a 
dungeon  : but  his  brother  Saffah  was  proclaimed  Khalif 
at  Cufa,  and  the  partisans  of  his  House  having  rallied 
under  bis  standard,  prepared,  with  more  religious  or 


t Fur  the  reigns  of  the  Ommiaden  dynasty,  see  Alxdfrd*, 
Annate*  Mmfamrt,  pattin t,  p.  101—141,  and  Ll'Herbclut,  Art. 
Oaumade*. 


martial  confidence  than  numerical  strength,  to  commit  The  Single 
the  final  decision  of  their  cause  to  the  issue  of  a battle.  Kholifirte. 
Every  advantage  seemed  to  rest  with  their  enemies : the  s-^v— — ' 
force  of  long-established  authority,  the  military  talents  of  *'rDra 
Marwan,  his  recent  successes  in  the  field,  and  the  im-  *' J®* 

mensc  superiority  of  his  army,  which,  consisting  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  outnumbered  the  A 
Ahbassidans  by  six  to  one.  But  the  fortune  of  Empire 
might  often  seem  to  our  finite  comprehension  to  be  the 
sport  of  accident,  if  we  could  mistake  the  mysterious 
agency  of  a superior  intelligence  for  the  blind  operation 
of  Chance.  When  the  Moslem  armies  were  about  to 
engage,  the  horse  of  Marwan,  who  had  dismounted  for 
a moment,  was  suddenly  startled  and  rushed  without 
his  rider  into  the  Ommiaden  ranks.  The  panic-stricken 
troops,  believing  that  their  Sovereign  had  been  slain, 
broke  and  fled  in  every  direction  ; the  Abbassidan  cavalry 
charged  at  this  moment  of  dismay ; and  the  host  of 
Marwan  was  irretrievably  routed.  The  unfortunate  Dewradion 
Khalif  himself  sought  refuge  in  Damascus:  but  the  oftheOm- 
citizens  of  that  luxurious  Capital  were  the  first  to  abandon 
a fugitive  Prince;  Marwan  found  the  fatal  colours  of  his  A-  D* 

rival  displayed  from  the  walls  of  every  Syrian  fortress;  750. 
and  continuing  his  flight  towards  Egypt,  he  had  only 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  when  he  was  overtaken 
by  his  pursuers,  and  the  lance  of  an  Arab  terminated 
his  existence.* 

The  title  of  Saffah  was  immediately  recognised  Dynasty  of 
throughout  the  Moslem  Provinces : but  he  saw  a dan-  H**  AbU*. 
gerous  rival  in  every  member  of  the  deposed  dynasty  ; *““*■ 
and  his  hatred  or  fear  of  the  numerous  House  of  Ommia 
suggested  the  atrocious  project  of  exterminating  their 
race.  The  poniards  of  his  emissaries  were  dyed  in  the 
blood  of  thousands  of  the  proscribed  Family ; and  on 
one  occasion,  during  a banquet  at  Damascus,  the  laws 
of  hospitality  were  violated  with  fiendlike  treachery  by 
the  massacre  of  eighty  of  the  Ommiades,  who  had 
accepted  the  proffered  protection  of  their  enemy.  These  Thrir  secure 
dreadful  precautions  might  secure  the  establishment  of  cs**bUsb* 
tlie  House  of  Abbas  on  the  Asiatic  throne  of  the  Khali-  111 
fate : but  they  ultimately  failed  of  their  effects  in  the 
distant  Provinces  of  the  Empire : — in  Africa  and  in 
Spain.  In  the  former,  after  some  interval  of  submis-  Revolt  of 
sion  to  the  Abhassides,  nominal  or  real  descendants  of  sP“n 
Ali  and  Fatima  sprang  up  in  quick  succession,  and  Afric*- 
finally  established  independent  dynasties  and  thrones, 
whose  fleeting  History  may  form  the  brief  subject  of 
future  notice.  But  in  Spain,  the  elevation  of  the  Abbas- 
sides  to  the  Khabfate  was  almost  immediately  the  signal 
of  revolt.  Into  that  Country,  Abdalrahmau,  a Prince 
of  Ommiaden  race,  escaping  the  general  massacre  of  his 
House,  after  being  hunted  from  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Deserts  of  Mauritania,  was  invited  by 
the  Emirs  of  the  White  faction,  and  welcomed  by  the 
acclamations  of  the  people,  who  were  excited  by  tlie 
pride  of  national  independence  to  abjure  their  alle-  Commence- 
glance  to  the  distant  throne  of  Syria.  Abdalrahman  ment , if  the 
became  the  first  Ommiaden  Khalif  of  Spain,  or  the  triple  divi- 
West ; and  from  his  success  is  usually  and  appropriately 
dated,  although  it  preceded  the  find  separation  of  Africa  A * 
by  near  half  a century,  the  commencement  of  the  Triple  «'cc’ 
Division  of  the  Khali  fate,  t 

• A bulled*,  p.  135—146.  DTOcrlelut,  Art  Saffah,  Ommiadet, 

Abbavuie*,  Ac. 

f Fur  the  revolt  of  Spsia,  tee  Roderic,  Tat.  Hist.  Arabwm,  e.  1 8. 
and  Cifciri,  Bib.  Arabic o Hisp.  vol  iL  p,  31—200  before  tiled.  Abo 
Cardona*,  vol  L p.  204  ad  322  passim,  Sec. 
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In  opening  the  first  section  of  the  Historical  divi- 
sion of  this  Work,  which  is  to  treat  exclusively  of  our 
own  Country,  we  may  appropriately  revert*  to  some  in- 
quiries into  the  political  origin  of  those  Tribes  of  the 
great  Gothic  Race,  from  whom  wc  derive  our  language, 
our  Laws,  and  the  mass  of  our  national  Population. 
Before  the  I Id  Century  of  the  Christian  Era,  scarcely 
any  distinct  traces  ure  discoverable  of  the  People,  whose 
descendants  occupy  the  Circle  of  Westphalia,  the  King- 
dom of  Saxony,  the  British  Islauds,  the  United  States 
of  North  America,  and  the  British  Colonies  in  the  Two 
Indies.t  The  very  name  of  the  Saxons  escaped  the 
notice  of  Tacitus,  and  is  only  first  discovered  in  the  later 
Geography  of  Ptolemy  the  Alexandrian,  by  their  occu- 
pation of  three  small  islands,  and  a narrow  neck  of  the 
continent,  at  the  mouth  and  on  the  Northern  shore  of 
the  Elbe.  But,  in  less  than  two  hundred  years,  this 
obscure  Tribe  of  Barbarians  had  extended  their  supre- 
macy, or  their  name,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Rhine 
and  the  problem  of  so  gigantic  an  expansion  can  only 
be  solved  by  the  conjecture,  that  the  various  Nations  of 
kindred  Gothic  race,  who  previously  overspread  those 
regions,  had  gradually  blended  into  one  general  though 
loose  confederacy,  under  the  common  appellation  of 
Saxons.§ 

The  progress  and  results  of  this  union  in  the  interior 
of  Germany  belong  to  the  Annals  of  Continental  Europe; 
and  the  story  of  the  long  independence  and  final  subju- 
gation of  the  associated  Saxons  has  already  been  intro- 
duced among  the  last  vicissitudes  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  concluded  in  the  sanguinary  victories  of 
Charlemagne.  The  rise  of  the  naval  power  of  the 
Saxons  is  the  only  part  of  their  History  which  elucidates 
our  present  subject  The  portion  of  the  original  Tribe 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  had  early  fostered  that  spirit 
of  maritime  adventure  which,  in  a rude  and  fierce  state 
of  Society,  is  sure  to  be  displayed  in  piratical  enter- 
prises; aud  the  find  successes  of  the  Saxons  in  pillaging 
the  commerce  of  the  narrow  seas  between  the  Roman 


■ fide  p.  270  of  this  volume. 

f Sharua  Turner,  Huivry  o/  the  Angio-Sajwu  vol,  i.  p.  123. 
(8 ro.  Kd.)  In  this  elaborate  and  excellent  Work,  Mr.  Turner  has 
exhauated  all  the  learning  which  exist*  to  illuxtrata  his  subject ; 
•nd  without  multiplying  citations  from  his  pages,  it  may  here 
suffice  to  acknowledge  uur  general  obligation  to  the  labours  of  a 
writer,  wbo  deserve*  to  be  chorecterired  as  the  highest  of  all  mo- 
dern authorities  on  Anglo-Saxon  Antiquities  and  History. 

J KutxuptUf,  /irntttnum  Hut.  Rom.  lih  ix. 
o tiibbuo,  c.  2$.  Turner,  voLL  p.  167. 
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Provinces  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  were  sufficient  to  in-  B”tiun- 
flame  the  cupidity  and  excite  the  imitation  of  neigh- 
bouring  Tribes.  New  swarms  of  Barbarians  from  the  fnjm 
coasts  and  the  interior  eagerly  embraced  their  predatory  V.jj’ 
occupations,  swelled  their  numbers,  and  assumed  their  tJ  ' 
name  ; and  before  the  reign  of  Diocletian  their  piracies  A D 
had  become  so  formidable  that  a new  Imperial  officer,  £^0 
under  the  title  of  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore,  was  esta- 
blished with  a powerful  squadron  in  the  British  Channel 
expressly  to  check  their  depredations.*  The  revolt  of 
this  Naval  Commander,  Car&usius,  has  been  described 
in  the  Annals  of  the  Empire;  and  the  treacherous  en- 
couragement which  he  gave  to  the  Northern  pirates 
may  be  numbered  among  the  causes  of  their  increasing 
audacity  and  strength. t In  the  subsequent  decline  of  fright- 
thc  Roman  power,  their  expeditions  became  more  fre- 
quent,  their  spoliations  on  the  seas  more  incessant,  and  cwul,  of 
their  descents  and  ravages  on  the  coasts  of  tin.*  Provinces  the  Roman 
more  terribly  destructive. { Empire. 

The  character  of  the  maritime  Saxons  differed  only  Character 
from  that  of  the  other  Gothic  Tribes  in  the  habits  which  ®^1^*  ****■ 
were  engendered  by  their  nautical  pursuits.  Each  free-  GB,‘ 
bom  warrior,  equally  by  land  or  by  sea,  attached  him- 
self to  the  fortunes  of  some  favourite  Chieftain  ; and 
in  council  and  in  action,  the  reputation  of  superior  wis- 
dom and  valour  formed  the  sole  title  to  u voluntary 
obedience.  The  vessels  in  which  these  hardy  Barba- 
rians committed  themselves  to  the  storms  of  the  German 
Ocean,  were  originally  of  most  insignificant  size  and 
frail  materials,  but  in  the  progress  of  their  naval  war- 
fare, they  had  been  taught  to  exchange  their  rude  boats 
of  a few  planks  and  osier-work  covered  with  hides,  for 
war-ships  of  adequate  bulk  to  contain  one,  or  even 
two  hundred  warriors,  and  of  a construction  sufficiently 
solid  and  durable  to  brave  the  most  tenqiestuous  voy- 
ages. They  usually,  in  fact,  chose  the  stormy  season  Intrepidity, 
for  their  expeditions,  as  the  fittest  for  surprising  their 
enemies  ; their  valour  was  equally  dauntless  and  san- 
guinary ; and,  after  every  successful  expedition,  the  and  cruelty 
horrors  of  their  merciless  victory  were  increased  by  the  their 
sacrifice  of  a portion  of  their  human  captives  on  the 
altars  of  their  Gods.^  Such,  in  its  Pagan  and  unci- 
vilized condition,  was  the  race  of  which  a portion  was 


• Riitropiaa,  tvpra.) 
f Turner,  vol.  i.  p.  164. 

I SidoniuH  ApoUioaris,  Lib.  riii.  epist.  6. 
§ I bid.  m U ittprd. 
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in  the  Vth  Century  to  make  its  first  permanent  settle 
ment  in  Britain,  after  having,  during  the  last  two  hun- 
dred years  of  the  Roman  dominion,  been  the  scourge 
and  terror  of  its  Southern  shores. 

In  our  preceding  pages,  we  have  slightly  adverted  to 
the  separation  of  Britain  from  the  falling  Empire  of 
Rome ; and  to  the  probable  condition  of  the  Island, 
during  the  period  which  elapsed  between  that  event 
and  the  invasion  of  the  Saxons.*  But  both  the  exact 
Era  of  the  final  serration  itself.t  and  its  immediate 
effects  upon  the  political  state  of  Britain,  are  involved 
in  obscurity.  We  possess  no  contemporary  records  by 
native  British  writers  ;t  and  the  fate  of  a revolted 
People  and  a dissevered  Province  naturally  ceased  to 
command  further  attention  from  the  foreign  Annalists  of 
the  Empire.  The  expiring  ray  of  light  which  sets  upou 
a Century  of  profound  darkness  is  reflected  from  the 
distant  pages  of  a Byzantine  Chronicler  and  the  last 
authentic  notice  of  the  affairs  of  Roman  Britain  refers 
to  Letters  of  the  Emperor  Honorius.  wherein  he 
authorized  the  independent  establishment  of  a native 
Government,  which  he  could  neither  prevent  nor  sup- 
port, and  commanded  the  cities  of  Britain  “ to  provide 
for  their  own  defence."  The  British  Provincials,  indeed, 
abandoned  by  the  Imperial  forces  which  the  usurper 
Constantine  had  carried  into  Gaul,  and  harassed  by  the 
incursions  of  the  barbarous  Caledonians  (or  Piets)  and 
Scots,]  had  already  assumed  the  care,  and  asserted  the 
right  of  national  independence-  Depriving  the  Imperial 
Magistrates  of  their  offices,  they  had  taken  up  arms 


* VUlr  n.  253  of  thi*  volume. 

f The  oust  authorities,  however,  seem  to  concur  in  dating  the 
independence  of  Britain,  and  the  Letters  of  Ilonorius,  referred  to 
below  in  the  text,  in  a.  o.  409.  See  Gibbon,  c.  31.  Turner,  vol.  i. 
p 205,  he. 

J Before  we  endeavour  to  develops  the  circumstance*  of  the  first 
Saxon  settlement  in  Britain,  it  is  proper  to  apprise  the  nowler  of  the 
poverty  of  the  only  original  materials,  out  of  which  it  has  been  usual 
too  confidently  to  build  up  the  narrative  uf  these  transactions.  1. 
Our  earliest  authority  i*  Gildas,  (ZJr  Exvuho  Hritannur,)  a Br.tish 
Monk  of  the  Ylth  Century,  not  contemporary,  therefore,  by  nearly  a 
hundred  years  with  the  hrst  events  of  the  Saxon  conquest.  The 
ndtrulnus  hyperboles  uf  hU  declamatory  style,  the  glaring  exagge- 
ration* of  his  statement*,  and  his  splenetic  abuse  both  of  his  own 
Countrymen  and  of  their  conquerors,  render  him  a most  unsafe  and 
suspicious  guide.  2.  Next  in  the  order  of  time,  but  at  the  distance 
uf  two  Centuries  more,  i*  the  Venerable  Bede,  (Hist.  Ecdenaitur. 
Grafts  whose  report  of  contempornTy  events  bear*  the 

strongest  impress  of  honesty  and  truth  ; but  the  earlier  portions  of 
whom  Work  are  little  more  than  a transcript  from  Gildas.  3.  The 
Snton  CAmmetr,  though  of  still  later  date,  may  be  presumed  only 
to  embody  the  best  authenticated  traditions,  which  the  descendant* 
of  the  comfutror*  hud  preserved  of  the  circumstances  of  the  first 
settlement  4.  The  last  writer  who  deserves  mention — much  less 
fur  any  attention  to  which  he  is  really  entitled,  than  because  parts 
of  hi*  narratiie  have  sometimes  been  carelessly  adopted — is  Nennius, 
{Hut  Bntonnm,)  a Briton,  or  W rUhman  of  the  IXth  Century.  Hi* 
narrative  is  so  palpably  disfigured  with  Cables,  that  it  is  surprising 
it  should  ever  have  obtained  credit.  On  the  larger  romance  into 
which  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth  expanded  the  fictions  of  Nennius — on 
the  Welsh  Triads — and  on  the  later  Chronicles  compiled  by  writers 
of  the  some  race— it  U needless  to  cnonce-it : since  all  these  remain* 
wem  now,  by  mu  vernal  consent,  to  be  equally  rejected  as  Historical 
evidence. 

§ Zosamu*,  lib.  vi.  p.  376—382. 

j!  The  origin  and  distinction  of  these  Tribe*  hare  been  vehe- 
mently disputed  ; but  it  is  most  probable  that  the  Piet*  were  the 
same  general  rocs  who,  in  their  earlier  struggle  against  the  Roman 
conqueror*  of  Britain,  were  known  under  the  name  of  Caledonians 
anti  Miurt* ; and  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  I lie  Scots  were  a colony  of 
the  Keltic  Irish.  The  grounds  for  these  conclusion*  hare  been 
ably  stated  by  I)r.  Lin  gar  d-  See  his  Hitfory  of  England,  vol.  L 
p.  72—75,  (8vo.  Ed.)  end  the  authorities  lltete  citcd. 


under  leu  tiers  of  their  own  choice,  and  in  the  awakened  Britain, 
spirit  of  freedom  had  vigorously  repulsed  the  Barbarians 
beyond  the  Northern  limits  of  their  territory.  Frum 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  Honorius  designed  for-  a.  d. 
mally  to  release  the  Britons  from  their  allegiance,  or  449. 
merely  to  cover  their  present  exertions  with  the  decent  **» 
sanction  of  a legitimate  authority,  in  order  that  he  *•  u- 
might  the  more  amicably  at  a future  period  reclaim  their 
obedience.  But  the  idleness  of  the  dispute  is  attested 
by  the  result:  the  Imperial  authority  was  never  after-  (_:rt^ or 
wards  recovered  in  the  Island ; and  the  virtual  separation  Sut**. 
of  Britain  from  the  Empire  may  with  sufficient  accuracy 
be  dated  from  the  acquiescence  of  the  feeble  Honorius.* 

From  his  Letters  having  been  addressed  to  the  cities 
of  Britain,  (of  which  there  were  then  in  the  Island 
altogether  thirty -three,  invested,  according  to  the  Roinau 
system,  with  superior  privileges  of  various  degrees  above 
the  ordinary  towns.t)  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that 
these  Municipal  Commonwealths  hud  now,  in  the  na- 
tional revolt,  been  suffered  to  assume  the  supreme  ad- 
ministration of  the  adjacent  districts.  It  has  also  been 
plausibly  conjectured,  that  the  leaders  of  the  military 
forces  of  these  petty  States  gradually  availed  themselves 
of  the  disorders  which  must  have  followed  the  overthrow  Subsequent 
of  the  Imperial  Government  to  usurp  the  sovereign  disorder*, 
power-t  But  all  traces  of  these  Municipal  or  Repub- 
lican Governments  end  with  the  meagre  records  of  their 
first  independence ; and  we  only  know  with  tolerable 
certainty,  that  forty  years  later,  tbe  fragments  of  the 
Imperial  dominion  in  the  Island  were  shared  among  a Division  of 
great  number  of  Kings,  or  more  properly  petty  Chief-  South  Bn- 
tuins,  some  probably  of  Roman,  and  the  rest  of  native 
descent,  who  appear,  by  their  perpetual  dissensions  and  0f 
struggles  for  the  ascendency,  to  have  plunged  the  whole  King*, 
of  South  Britain  into  total  anarchy  ; and  to  have  aggra- 
vated the  miseries  which  now  again  afflicted  their 
wretched  People  from  the  fierce  incursions  of  the  Cale- 
donian and  Irish  Tribes,  Before  the  middle  of  the  Vth  loeunrioas 
Century,  those  Barbarians,  availing  themselves  of  the  in-  °f Cafe* 
testinc  discords  which,  still  more  than  the  visitations  0f^“>a|**nd 
a famine  and  pestilence,  delivered  the  Country  an  easy  ,no»^i^'v 
prey  to  their  violence,  had  extended  their  ravages  even  their  di»* 
into  some  of  the  most  Southern  parts  of  the  Island ; coni*, 
and  the  British  Chieftains  of  those  districts,  incapable 
perhaps  of  any  sincere  union  of  their  ou  n strength,  could 
discover  no  belter  expedient  for  repelling  the  common 
enemy,  than  to  invite  tbe  fatal  succour  of  foreign  merce- 
naries^ 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  a small  band  of  Saxon  Thuaid  of 
pirates,  in  three  of  their  cyuln,  or  long  ships,  under  the  the  Saxon 
guidance  of  Hengist  and  Horsa,  who  are  described  as  P,r*f” 
brothers  of  the  race  of  Woden,  chanced  to  be  ranging  ^ 
along  the  Eastern  coast  of  the  British  Channel  in  quest  tub  Kings, 
of  adventure  ; and  to  these  leaders  Gwrtheyrn,  or  Vor- 
tigern,  the  principal  among  the  petty  British  Kings  of 
the  South,  addressed  an  overture  to  serve  aguiust  the 
Northern  invaders  with  the  promise  of  an  ample 


* It  scums  sufficiently  proved  by  a passage  in  Procopius  (Dr 
firth  Vandal,  lib,  i.c.2.  p.  181 ) to  which  Gibbon  has  pointed  atten- 
tion, that  tbe  dependence  of  the  Britons  on  the  Empire  wo*  never 
afterwards  restored  ; although  there  were  some  subsequent  relation* 
of  friendly  intercourse,  and  oven  interchanges  of  military  aid,  be- 
tween the  IVwrinciiUs  and  the  Imperial  ruler*  in  Gaul, 
f Kicnrdu*  twin.  Dr  Situ  Brttanmut,  p 36. 

2 Gibbon,  c.  31.  Lingard,  Hutory  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  82,  Ac. 
( Gildas,  Dr  Excidio  Untannur,  c 19—21.  Bede,  Hut.  Aec/rt. 
lib.i.  e.  12— 14. 
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History,  reward.  The  proposal  was  too  congenial  to  the  habits 
*,  j,—  v— rmr1  oi  these  martial  rovers  not  to  be  eagerly  embroceil ; and 
From  Hengist  and  Horsa  landing  with  their  followers  at  Kb  bn- 
a.  *>•  fleet,*  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  were  quartered  ill  that 
449.  fertile  portion  of  Kent.  Their  force,  from  the  number 
*°  and  sis*  of  the  vessels  which  had  brought  them,  could  not 
a.  D.  jjaTe  amounted  to  above  five  or  six  hundred  men,  and 
more  probably  did  not  exceed  half  that  strength  :f  but 
Hcaettt  ° *,,lreP*d  valour  rendered  them  powerful  auxiliaries ; 

an'*,  llur*a.  aQd  'tt  concert  with  the  native  followers  of  the  British 
A.  D.  Chieftains,  they  are  said  to  have  repelled  the  incursions 
449.  of  the  Caledonians  with  signal  success.}  But  for  the 
Their  rido-  permanent  defence  of  the  Country  against  the  desultory 
rieiover  inroads  of  those  Tribes,  more  numerous  forces  were 
the  Citato-  requisite;  and  Hengist  was  permitted  to  send  to  Ger- 
ni*n*'  many  for  a second  Body  of  his  warlike  Countrymeu. 

The  invitation  was  accepted  by  the  fiery  youth  of  Jut- 
land ; and  a formidable  reinforcement  of  five  thousand 
warriors  swelled  the  strength  of  Hengist,  and  established 
itself  like  the  first  comers  in  Thanet. § 

Permanent  Vet  during  six  years  from  his  original  debarkation, 
Ektabltth-  the  Saxon  leader  performed  the  engagements  of  his 
meat  of  the  service  with  fidelity  and  submission;  for  it  was  not 
£—  “ until  after  that  interval  that,  in  the  lunguage  of  the  only 
credible  narration  which  we  possess  of  the  event,  be  is 
stated  to  have  begun  his  Kingdom  in  Kent.1]  The 
causes  which  converted  such  fierce  auxiliaries  into  mer- 
ciless enemies  may  be  readily  imagined  : they  were,  the 
jealousy  of  the  natives  and  the  arrogauce  of  the  victorious 
strangers ; the  fears  which  were  awakened  in  the  British 
Prince  at  the  encroachments  of  his  mercenaries  ; and 
the  ambition  which  was  excited  in  the  rude  Saxon  leader 
Their  first  at  the  prospect  of  a permanent  sovereignty.  At  length, 
van  with  both  parties  flew  to  arms  ; a dubious  struggle  on  the 
the  Briton*,  ef  the  Medway  was  attended  by  the  death  of  the 

brother  of  Hengist  and  of*  a »wn  of  Yortigern  ;•]  and  in 
'*JJ-  a more  decisive  battle  near  the  river  Cray,  the  Britons 
a.  n.  were  totally  defeated.  The  whole  of  Kent  was  nbun- 
457.  doned  to  the  conquerors;  and  several  subsequent  vic- 
tories confirmed  their  possession.** 

Fictiun*  of  Such,  when  separated  from  the  discordant  fables 
the  British  which  disfigure  the  narratives  of  obscure  British  t hro- 
" nter*  n?  nicjer8<  the  earliest  of  them  not  contenqxwary  with  the 
the* nR  events,  but  which  the  romantic  credulity  of  later  Writers 

treat «.  Iiu  implicitly  copied,  would  appear,  in  our  real  igno- 

rance of  minute  details,  to  be  the  only  consistent  and 
probable  account  of  the  first  Saxon  settlement  in  Bri- 
tain. The  tales  of  the  marriage  of  Yortigern  with 
Rowena,  the  beauteous  daughter  of  Hengist  ;ft  of  the 
infatuation  which  led  the  British  Prince  to  bestow 
tiie  Province  of  Kent  on  her  father;  of  the  revolt 
of  his  indignant  subjects,  his  own  deposition,  the  sub- 
stitution of  his  son  Guortcmir,  or  Yortimer,  on  the 
throne,  and  the  defeat  and  expulsion  of  the  Saxons  ;}  } 


• Gilds*,  c-  23. 

f Turner,  History  of  tkr  Ang/o-Saxont,  vol.  i.  p.  234. 

I Bod**,  lib.  L c.  IS.  Chron.  Suxvnicvm,  p.  12. 

I tod.  ubt  supra. 

Citron.  Sax.  p.  13. 

Hud.  u6i  supra. 

**  Bede,  lib,  L c.  IS.  CJrron.  Sox.  p.  14. 

Nennius,  Hut.  Bntonum,  c.  36. 

I ; /A id.  c.  45.  Mr.  Turner,  (voL  L p.244, ) by  construing  a puuge 
in  Gildta  (c.  25.) — cum  rrccsnsscmt  dumtnn — too  largely,  ha*  given 
more  credit  than  it  deserve*  to  this  statement.  But  l)r.  Lingard 
has  shown  ( Hitt,  vol  i.  p.  94.  note)  that  the  expression  of  GikU* 
evidently  refer*  only  to  the  return  of  the  Saxon*  into  Kent ; and 
that  any  other  interpretation  i»  not  supported  by  the  context. 


of  the  long  wanderings  of  Hengist  on  the  Ocean,  his  Britain, 
return  ufler  the  death  of  Vortimcr  and  the  restoration  of 
Vorligern,  his  treacherous  seizure  of  that  Prince,  his 
massacre  of  three  hundred  British  Chiefs  during  a con- 
ference. and  his  recovery  of  Kent  as  the  ransom  of  the 
capiivc  Sovereign  :* — nil  these  tales,  the  evident  inven- 
tion of  British  (or  Welsh)  fabulists  of  Inter  Ages  to 
account  for  the  misfortunes  of  their  ancestors  without 
the  admission  of  conquest,  may  without  hesitation  be  re- 
jected ; a*  sometimes  unsupported,  and  sometimes  con- 
tradicted, by  less  suspicious  evidence;  and  always,  by 
their  inconsistent  ami  improbable  details,  in  themselves 
equally  unworthy  of  credence. 

To  not  much  more  respect  are  entitled  several  vulgar  Vulgar 
errors  of  an  opposite  tendency,  on  the  state  of  Britain  error*  on 
and  the  qualities  of  the  natives  at  the  Era  of  the  Saxon  the  »t  ate of 
invasions,  which  some  modern  writers  have  been  led  to  **”,*,M 
propagate  and  repeat,  from  bestowing  too  implicit  a ‘ * r*x*c 
reliance,  or  too  literal  a construction,  on  the  hyperbo- 
lical and  vituperative  declamations  of  a splenetic  Slunk. 

From  this  report,  in  which  the  author  frequently  con- 
tradicts himself,  it  had  become  fashionable,  until  a more 
accurate  spirit  of  investigation  in  late  years  exposed  the 
fallacy  of  such  views,!  to  depict  the  Britons  of  the  Age  I.  Imputed 
before  us  under  circumstances  of  barbarism,  little  supe-  barbarism 
rior  to  that  condition  in  which  Cesar  discovered  their 
naked  ancestor*  five  Centuries  earlier;  and  still  further  **■ 
to  darken  the  features  of  their  character  with  the  re- 
proach of  degeneracy  and  cowardice.  But  both  these 
representations  are  at  utter  variance  with  uuquestion 
able  facts.  In  the  lapse  of  above  three  Centuries  under 
the  Imperial  dominion,  Britain  had  become  the  seat  of 
Roman  culture  and  luxury.  It  had  been  studded  with  Progress  of 
numerous  cities,  which  reflected  the  image  of  Roman  their  riiili- 
jurisprudeucc  and  munner* ; it  was  adorned  with  many 
works  of  elegance,  of  which  the  remains  ore  frequently  m>m*n 
discovered  even  at  this  day  ; its  natives  had  attained  the  Empire, 
rank  of  Roman  Citizens,  and  powerfully  supported 
more  than  one  candidate  for  the  Imperial  purple  ; and. 
above  all,  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  the  sure  day-spring  of  Introdue- 
civilization,  had  been  so  extensively  disseminated  duetiocof 
throughout  its  territorial  divisions,  that — as  we  shall 
hereafter  have  occasion  to  observe — the  British  Church  ** 
was  governed  by  a numerous  Hierarchy  and  repre- 
sented in  regular  Synods.  Though  the  vicious  dissen- 
sions of  its  petty  Chieftains  had  involved  the  Island, 
after  its  separation  from  the  Empire,  in  mischievous 
disorders,  the  short  period  of  forty  years  had  not  de- 
stroyed these  foundations  of  civilization,  and  could  not  have 
sufficed  to  replunge  the  People  into  their  pristine  bar- 
barism ; and  it  is  attested,  even  in  the  querulous  pages 
of  our  only  contemporary  native  Writer*  that  Britain  in 
the  Vlth  Century,  notwithstanding  the  dreadful  effect  of 
the  Caledonian  and  Saxon  ravages,  still  contained 
twenty-eight  cities,  besides  other  fortresses  of  strength, 
and  presented  the  aspect  of  cultivation  and  fertility.} 

That  the  imputation  of  a pusillanimous  degeneracy  H.  Sup* 
in  the  Britons,  the  effect,  as  it  has  been  imagined,  ofp»*<i<ta 
their  long  subjection  to  the  Roman  yoke,  has  uo  better 
foundation  than  the  belief  of  their  relapse  into  utter 
barbarism,  is  still  more  readily  proved.  Their  assertion 
of  national  independence,  and  their  vigorous  repulse  of 


* Nennius,  c.  48. 

| Gibbon,  c.36.,  and  more  especially  Turn**,  rot,  L p.  223 — 225, 
Hare  l he  merit  of  «*  poring  the  contradictory  exaggeration*  uf  Gikk*. 

J Gil'ia*,  e.  1. 
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the  Caledonian  Barbarians  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Roman  Legions,  seem  sufficient  to  show  that  effemi- 
nacy  or  cowardice  formed  no  features  of  their  character. 
It  was  manifestly  only  their  subsequent  state  of  anarchy 
which  invited  the  ravages,  and  facilitated  the  inroads,  of 
the  same  Barbarians ; and  the  supplications  for  foreign 
aid,  from  which  modern  Writers  have  drawn  the  infer- 
ence of  pusillanimity,4  must,  if  indeed  such  entreaties 
had  any  existence,  be  ascribed  to  the  effects  of  their  in- 
testine disorders,  and  arose  probably  from  the  defence- 
less condition  of  particular  districts.  But  the  cou- 
ra genus  wpirit  of  the  Britons  is  indubitably  attested  in  the 
obstinacy  and  duration  of  their  subsequent  struggle 
uirninst  the  most  valiant  Tribes  of  the  Gothic  race. 
While  the  Roman  Provincials  of  Gaul,  of  Spain,  and  of 
Africa,  abjectly  yielded  to  the  first  shock  of  the  Barba- 
rian conquerors,  the  natives  of  Britain,  unaided  from  the 
continent,  and  disunited  among  themselves  sustained 
for  above  one  hundred  years  a vigorous,  a bloody,  and 
often  a dubious  contest  with  the  numerous  and  for- 
midable invaders  who  simultaneously  assailed  their 
Island  along  the  whole  extent  of  its  Eastern  and  South- 
ern coasts.  Even  the  final  and  unsuccesrful  issue  of 
the  struggle  still  left  the  ancient  race  in  independent  pos- 
session of  the  mountains  of  Wales,  and  of  the  promon- 
tory of  Cornwall.  Thus  slowly  progressive  as  were  the 
Saxon  conquests,  there  is  abundant  reason  to  conclude 
that  their  ultimate  success  was  as  much  attributable  to 
the  inveterate  disunion,  and  want  of  all  concert  among 
the  Britons,  as  to  any  inferiority  of  the  natives  in  mar- 
tial prowess.  The  establishment  of  the  first  Saxon 
Kingdom  in  Kent  seems  to  have  been  invited  and  re- 
sisted only  by  the  British  Chieftains  in  that  quarter 
of  the  Island ; and  the  petty  Princes  of  more  distant 
parts  were  probably  alike  insensible  to  their  own  dan- 
ger, and  careless  o;  the  fate  of  their  Countrymen.  Of 
such  blindness  or  indifference,  ns  well  as  of  the  general 
spirit  of  warlike  enterprise  among  the  Britons  at  this 
period,  there  is  curious  ami  undoubted  Historical  evi- 
dence in  the  fact  that,  at  tile  moment  when  the  Saxons 
were  establishing  themselves  by  repeated  and  san- 
guinary victories  in  Kent,  a British  Chieftain,  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  Emperor  Anthemius,  led  an  army  of 
twelve  thousand  men  from  Cornwall  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Loire,  to  assist  the  Roman  forces  against  the  Visi- 
goths f 

Though  the  establishment  of  Hengist  and  his  fol- 
lowers was  the  undoubted  cause  which  excited  the  later 
Saxon  descents  upon  the  Island,  there  was  os  little  con- 
cert in  the  assaults  of  the  invaders  as  in  the  resistance 


• The  Letter  ia  CiiMa*,  to  A' I in*,  the  Imperial  Commander  in 
Gaul,  “ The  gruun  of  the  Briton*,”  fkc. — “ the  Barbarian*  drive  us 
into  the  v-a  and  the  res  drive*  u*  buck  nn  the  Barbarian*,”  ha* 
bwi)  a hundred  time*  quoted  by  the  writer*  of  our  pu|iuUr  His- 
tone*, without  any  inquiry  into  the  pro held lilies  of  its  guauinenrs*. 
But  th«  antithetical  style  of  the  Letter,  a*  Mr.  Sharon  Turner  (vol.  i. 
JK  ‘JOB ) ha*  justly  remarked,  betrays  the  compomliou  of  Gild**  ; 
and  if  it*  purport  hiul  any  foundation  in  a partial  application  from 
the  people  of  tome  Southern  district  of  the  Island  to  Avtius  for  suc- 
cour. the  abject  tone  of  the  entreaty  is  probably  only  the  inventiun 
of  that  querulous  declaimer. 

f Sittonius  Apolluurii,  lib.  iii-  epist  9.  Jurnandes,  de  Rebut 
Gritdi,  c.  45.  p.  678.  Gregorius  Turon,  Hut.  Fmnc.  lib.  ii.  c.  18, 
Dr.  Lingnrd  {Hut.  vol.  i.  p>  101)  it,  however,  evidently  mistaken 
in  placing  the  epoch  of  thi*  expedition  " at  the  very  time  when  the 
Barbarians  (Saxons)  wens  estaliiuhing  Kingdoms  in  the  South- 
We-st  of  the  Island-”  The  landing  of  Cerdic  did  not  tnke  place 
until  *.  n 495,  almost  twenty  years  after  tho  extinction  of  the  \Ve*t- 
em  Kmpire. 


of  the  natives.  The  bands  of  warlike  adventurers  who  Britain, 
successively  arrived  on  the  British  shores  proceeded,  * 

each  under  its  own  Chieftain,  to  win  an  independent  From 
conquest  and  to  found  a separate  Principality.  The  *•  °- 
identity  of  their  Language  and  manners  attested  their  449 
kindred  race  ; as  the  contiguity  of  their  original  seats  on  to 
the  Northern  coasts  of  Uermnny  also  explained  the  A-  D* 
common  inducement  of  their  expeditions.  But  under 
the  general  Saxon  name,  they  were  composed  principally 
of  at  least  three  distinct  Nations  or  Tribes,  the  Jutes,  i.  The 
the  proper  Saxons,  and  the  Angles,*  with  a promts-  Jm«. 
cuous  admixture  of  other  Burburiansit  The  Jutes, 
who  led  the  way  under  Hengist,  were  spread  over  the 
Northern  portions  of  Jutland  ; the  Saxons  still  held  the  II.  The 
districts  near  the  Elbe,  which  we  have  designated  after  Saxos*. 
Ptolemy  as  the  primitive  seat  of  their  name  and  Tribe  ; 
and  the  Angles  occupied  the  intermediate  Country  m.  The 
which  forms  the  modern  Duchy  of  Sleswick.?  The  Akoi.m. 
superior  tame  of  the  Saxons,  or  at  least  of  the  collective 
term  which  described  the  earlier  association  of  the 
piratical  Tribes  afforded  a common  appellation  for  all 
the  conquerors  of  Britain : btit  the  People  who  formed 
the  numerical  majority  among  the  three  invading  races, 
and  who  possessed  themselves  of  the  most  ample  por- 
tion of  the  Country,  have  naturally  hecn  permitted  to 
]M>rpetuate  their  title  on  the  Nation  and  the  Land  ;§ 
and  from  the  Angles,  or  Engles,  have  been  compounded 
the  generic  term  of  Anglo-Saxons,  and  the  clearer  and 
more  familiar  name  of  England.|| 

By  the  successive  invasions  and  conquests  of  the  Establish- 
Jutes,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Angles,  the  portion*  of  the 
Island  wrested  from  the  natives,  were  gradually  formed  £ *a,,° 
into  those  distinct  Principalities  or  petty  Kingdoms, 
which  from  the  kindred  origin  of  their  people,  rather  A D 
than  from  any  union  of  government  among  their  Princes,  Ajj 
it  has  been  customary  with  writers  to  describe  under  the  to 
general  term,  according  to  the  shifting  number  of  States,  d. 

of  an  Octarchy  or  Heptarchy,  f The  little  Kingdom  5b*». 
of  Kent,  the  first  founded  by  Hengist  and  his  Jules,  Th*  Km^ 
did  not  extend  towards  the  North  beyond  the  Thames,  darn* of; 
w hile  the  sea  formed  its  Eastern  and  Southern  boun- 
darics.  On  the  West,  its  expansion  was  prevented  by 
the  resistance  of  the  Britons,  unltl  the  arrival  of  the  se- 
cond  body  of  invaders,  whose  settlement  on  its  borders 
permanently  confined  its  territory  within  the  limits  ot 
the  modern  County  to  which  it  has  given  name.  The 


• Bede,  lib.  i.  c.  15. 

f Idem,  lib.  v.  c.  9.  for  Frisians,  Rugini,  Danai,  and  even  Hun* 
are  hero  also  enumerated. 

I Mr.  Turner,  ( vol.  i p.  169,)  after  tome  authorities,  places  the 
Jutes  in  Soutk  Jutland ; but  the  word*  of  Bede,  in  deducing  the 
Angles  (lib.  i.  e.  15.)  dr  i/M  patrii  . . , itt/rr  prormcnu  Jnlurum  rt 
Saxonum,  senn  conclusive  that  thi*  nation  occupied  the  Southern 
districts  of  Jutland  (or  Slexwick)  between  the  Klta  and  the  seat  uf 
the  Jute*,  who  would,  therefore,  apjwwr  tn  have  inhabited  the  North- 
ern parts  of  the  Peninsula.  Ami,  still  more,  the  expressiuo*  of 
Alfred  in  Grunina,  (Barrington,  p 20,)  indicate  that  all  the  South- 
ern ports  of  Jutland  owkiuIc  to  Zealand  (os  well  oa  that  and  the 
other  modern  Danish  Island*)  were  inhabited  by  Angie*. 

§ Gibbon,  c.  38. 

||  So  late  os  the  Xlth  century,  the  Duchy  of  Sleswick  woa  cal  Led 
Old  England.  Turner,  vol.  i.  pi  171. 

•IT  Until  of  late  years,  it  was  customary  to  describe  the  Anglo- 
Sax'in  division  of  States  **  a Heptarchy : but  the  unyuu/  number 
of  distinct  and  independent  Kingdoms  or  Principalities,  until  the 
first  intermittent  union  of  Deim  and  Brmicia,  was  eight ; and  after 
those  Ptuvinan  were  finally  blended  into  the  single  sovereignty  of 
Northumbria,  the  other  weaker  Stale*  were  w>  often  subjected  to  the 
mure  powerful,  that  the  title  uf  a Penloxrhy  or  Triarchy  woNld  be 
q.  iti:  a*  appropriate  as  that  uf  the  Heptarchy. 
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Aucce*»ors  of  Hcngixt  were  compelled  to  submit  to  this 
narrow  restriction  ; and  with  a single  memorable  ex- 
ception, the  Annals  of  their  little  Kingdom  present  no 
circumstances  to  arrest  our  attention.  It  was  under  the 
reign  of  Ethelbert,  the  fourth  Sovereign  of  the  House  of 
Ilengist,  that  his  subjects  were  the  earliest  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons  to  receive  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel ; 
and  the  example  and  exhortations  of  the  Royal  pro- 
selyte were  instrumental  in  promoting  the  conversion  of 
his  People.* 

It  was  not  until  after  an  interval  of  twenty-eight 
years  from  the  first  descent  of  Ilengist,  that  his  success 
produced  the  next  independent  invasion  of  Britain. 
The  new  invaders,  who  appear  to  have  been  of  the  pri- 
mitive Saxon  race,  were  Jed  by  a Chieftain  named  -Ella, 
or  Ella,  and  his  three  sons  ; and  landing  in  the  Isle  of 
Sclscv,t  they  defeated  the  Britons  with  considerable 
lass,  drove  them  for  refuge  into  the  neighbouring  Forest 
of  Andredswold,  and  succeeded  in  effecting  an  esta- 
blishment, which  expanded  into  the  Kingdom  of  the 
South  Saxons,  or  Strssex.  As  their  original  arma- 
ment, like  that  of  the  Jutes,  was  composed  but  of  three 
cyulct,  it  boa  been  inferred  that  their  victorious  settle- 
ment was  opposed  only  by  the  petty  British  Chieftain 
of  the  immediate  vicinity. $ The  defence  of  the  natives, 
however,  may  have  been  obstinate ; it  is  certain  that  the 
progress  of  the  invaders  was  slow.  Seven  years  after 
his  arrival  on  the  coast  had  elapsed,  before  Ella  ven- 
tured on  his  first  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  interior 
of  the  Country  ; and  his  advance  wa«  checked  by  a du- 
bious and  sanguinary  conflict  on  the  river  Mercread. 
It  was  five  years  later,  before  the  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments of  his  Country  men  from  the  continent  enabled 
the  Saxon  Prince  to  prosecute  his  enterprise  ; aud  the 
traces  of  his  operations  are  preserved  in  the  siege  and 
fate  of  the  British  city  of  Andredes  Ceaster.  This  was 
a place  of  some  importance  on  the  Western  verge  of  the 
great  Forest  tract,  to  which  it  gave  name,  and  the  vast 
extent  of  which  has  been  imperfectly  recorded,  in  the 
narrower  boundaries  of  the  modern  **  Weald  of  Kent." 

Andredes  Coaster  was  so  strongly  fortified,  according 
to  the  ancient  principles  of  the  military  art,  as  to  be 
deemed  by  the  natives  impregnable  ; and  the  tradition 
of  its  defence  denotes  their  possession  of  some  martial 
science  as  well  as  natural  valour.  While  the  Saxons 
besieged  the  place,  they  were  themselves  incessantly  ha- 
rassed by  an  army  of  Britons  from  without,  who  mode 
a general  attack  upon  their  camp,  as  often  as  they 
assaulted  the  walls,  and  retired  into  the  Forest  as  soon 
as  the  diversion  was  successful.  But  Ella  haviug  at 
length  adopted  the  expedient  of  dividing  his  forces  into 
two  Bodies,  of  which  one  covered  while  the  other  pro- 
secuted tile  siege,  the  efforts  of  the  Britons  from  without 
were  effectually  repelled,  and  the  walls  were  carried  by 
assault  The  barbarous  conquerors,  irritated  by  their 
losses,  reduced  the  dty  to  ashes,  and  put  every  soul 
within  it  to  the  sword. $ This  horrible  catastrophe 
appears  to  have  disheartened  the  British,  and  secured 
to  Ella  the  possession  of  the  territory  which  he  had 
won : but  his  conquests  were  not  much  farther  ex- 
tended. Though  he  is  mentioned  as  superior  in  dig- 
nity or  power  to  the  contemporary  Princes  of  the  Jutes,  J 


* Bede,  lib.  1.  c.  26. 
f Cknm.  Sax.  p.  14. 
j Turner,  vol.  i.  p,  251. 
■J.  Ckram.  Sax.  p.  |5. 

||  /M.  p.  71. 


he  seems  to  have  been  either  satisfied  with  the  domi-  Britain, 
nion  of  a small  Province,  or  unable  to  enlarge  its  boun- 
dories ; and  the  surface  of  the  petty  Kingdom  of  Sussex.  ^,nm 
as  of  the  Kentish  Principality,  muv  be  nearly  identified  A-  D- 
with  that  of  the  single  modern  County. 

It  was  the  next  invader  and  his  followers  whose  vie-  t0 
tones  spread  consternation  through  the  South  of'  Britain,  cqo 

and  confirmed  the  previous  intruders  in  the  permanent  jjj 
possession  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  Eighteen  years  after  In_  B** 
the  arrival  of  Ella,  Oenlic,  another  Saxon  Chieftain,  who  A.  D 
like  Ilengist  is  said  to  have  deduced  his  origin  from  495 
Woden,*  appeared  on  the  coast  with  a squadron  of  five 
fyultM ; and  sailing  past  the  prior  conquests  of  his 
Countrymen,  landed  further  Westward,  at  an  uncertain 
spot,  which  wjls  named  from  the  event  Cerdicesora,  or 
the  shore  of  Cerdic,  and  is  supposed  with  most  proba- 
bility  to  have  been  either  Yarmouth  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  or  South umpUm.t  For  the  numerous  battles 
and  extensive  conquests  which  are  attributed  to  these 
new  invaders,  the  original  strength  of  their  armament 
must  obviously  have  been  inadequate  ; and  it  has  been 
rationally  concluded  upon  general  evidence,  that  Ccrdic 
must  have  received  at  different  periods  a large  and  fre- 
quent accumulation  of  force  from  his  native  Land.  Six 
years  after  hi*  first  descent,  one  new  band,  at  least,  of 
his  followers  or  confederate  Jutes,  under  Porta,  effected 
a landing,  and  perpetuated  the  name  of  their  leader,  at 
Portsmouth  ; and  another  body  of  adventurers  arrived 
thirteen  years  later  under  the  nephews  of  Ccrdic.  The 
progress  of  that  celebrated  Chieftain  himself,  however, 
was  intrepidly  resisted  by  Natanleod,  the  British  Sove- 
reign of  the  territory  on  which  he  had  landed  ; and  the 
warfare  of  these  leaders  now  first  assumed  the  character 
of  a national  struggle  between  the  two  contending 
races.  Ccrdic  received  some  assistance  from  the  Saxons 
of  Kpnt  and  Sussex;  and  Natanleod  assembled  a 
larger  army  of  Britons  than  had  hitherto  united  in  re- 
sisting the  invaders.  But  in  a general  engagement,  a d. 
Natanleod,  after  routing  one  division  of  the  invaders  508. 
under  the  immediate  command  of  Cerdic.  was  success- 
fully attacked  in  the  eagerness  of  pursuit  by  Cynric,  the 
son  of  the  Saxon  Prince,  and  slain  with  five  thousand 
Britons. J 

Yet  even  this  important  victory,  which  was  not  won 
till  the  thirteenth  year  after  the  first  landing  of  Cerdic, 
did  not  decide  the  contest ; and  the  remaining  twenty- 
six  years  of  his  life  were  laboriously  consumed  in  the 
conquest  of  Hampshire.§  The  settlement  of  the  in- 
vaders, however,  was  confirmed  by  progressive  successes ; 


• Chron.  Sax,  n.  15.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  to  Ilengist, 
Cerdic,  and  Ida,  though  of  three  dilSrrcnt  Tribes,  is  attributed  a 
descent  from  Woden.  Unless  it  had  become  a general  point  of 
vanity  to  deduce  the  origin  of  their  leaden  from  the  tutelary  God 
of  their  nee.  this  tradition  of  a common  genealogy  gum  far  tu  con- 
firm the  opinion  of  Mr.  Turner,  (voL  i.  p.  170,)  that  “Jutes,  Saxons, 
and  Angles  were  but  coeval  rings  of  the  same  Teutonic  branch  of 
the  peat  Scythian  or  Gothic  tree."  The  pedigree  of  Cerdic  in  Use 
ninth  generation  from  Woden  was  however  expressly  defined,  and 
tho  account  is  highly  probable  in  itarlf.  Thu  genealogy  would 
assign  IU1  existence  to  the  de  ified  hero  of  his  rare,  of  whose  real 
Kra  and  actions  we  otherwise  know  nothing,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Hid  Century. 

f Ckram.  Sax.  wfo  mrprii.  Higden,  Polyckraniemn,  p.  224. 

t Ckram.  Sax.  p.  17,  18. 

h According  to  the  British  writers,  he  even  sustained  a signal 
defeat  at  Mount  Had  on,  which  is  looariy  soul  to  have  arrested  the 
progress  of  the  West  Saxons  for  forty  years,  Bat  both  the  chrono- 
logy and  position  of  this  battle  are  very  uncertain.  Gddsa,  c.  26. 
Nennioa,  c.  23.  61.  62. 
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History,  and  from  the  epoch  of  a oecond  great  victory  gained  by 
Cerdic  and  his  son  at  Cerdicesford,  or  Chorford,  on  the 
From  Avon,  iu  that  County,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  the 
t>-  invasion,  is  usually  dated  their  establishment  of  the 
449.  Kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons,  or  Wessex.  The  Isle 
ta  of  Wight  was  added  to  its  dominion  by  the  nephews  of 
*•  ®*  the  King,  after  a struggle,  in  which  those  remorseless 
Barbarians  put  every  one  of  its  British  inhabitant*  to 
a.  the  sword ; and  Cerdic  having  bestowed  upon  them 
530.  the  subordinate  sovereignty  of  this  acquisition,  and  as- 
A.  d.  sociated  his  son  in  the  paramount  government  of  his 
534.  conquests,  bequeathed  their  prosecution  to  that  valiant 
Prince.  During  an  active  and  fortunate  reign,  Cynric 
inflicted  several  further  defeats  upon  the  Britons,  and 
extended  his  Kingdom  over  the  modern  Counties  of 
Wilts,  Berks,  Oxford,  and  Buckingham  ; and  his  son 
Cealwin,  after  a memorable  defeat  of  three  Kings  of  the 
a.  o.  Britons,  all  of  whom  fell  in  the  same  battle,  obtained 
577*  possession  of  as  many  principal  cities  of  the  natives, 
Bath,  Cirencester,  and  Gloucester,  and  enlarged  the 
boundaries  of  Wessex  to  the  banks  of  the  Severn.® 

Such  was  the  gradual  establishment  of  the  power, 
which  was  ultimately  to  acquire  the  supremacy  over  all 
the  other  Anglo-Saxon  States,  and  to  give  to  England 
a long  line  of  Princes  of  the  race  of  Cerdic:  but  at  the 
distance  of  eighty  years  from  the  first  landing  of  (hat 
Chieftain  in  Britain,  the  Kingdom  of  Wessex  under  his 
victorious  grandson  formed  only  a small  Southern  por- 
tion of  the  Island.  On  the  West  it  was  still  confined 
by  British  Principalities  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  in 
Wales;  on  the  East  it  was  supported  by  the  Saxon 
States  of  Sussex  and  Kent ; and  on  the  North  its  fur- 
ther enlargement  was  opposed  by  the  British  population, 
which  still  occupied  the  surface  of  the  country  from 
Gloucestershire  to  Scotland.  The  settlement  of  the 
Jutes  and  Saxons  might  therefore  have  been  restricted 
to  the  colonization  of  our  Southern  shores:  if  at  this 
juncture  the  third  and  most  numerous  People  of  the 
same  race  had  not,  hy  successive  arrivals  on  the  Eastern 
coasts,  begun  from  them  to  overspread  the  whole  central 
portions  of  the  Island. t 

IV.  Kwsx.  But  before  the  Angles  established  their  permanent 
A-  o.  settlements  in  the  Island,  a fourth  Stntc  hod  already 
530.  been  formed  on  its  Eastern  shores  by  the  obscure  union 

of  several  Bodies  of  Saxon  adventurers,  who,  while 
Cerdic  was  yet  prosecuting  his  enterprise  against  the 
Britons  in  the  South,  founded  the  little  Kingdom  of 
Essex,  or  of  the  East  Saxons.  In  the  Annals  of  this 
State,  of  which  Erkenwin  was  the  first  Sovereign,  there 
is  nothing  to  demand  our  notice  ; except  its  subsequent 
extension  into  Middlesex,  and  its  acquisition  of  London, 
then,  though  destined  to  be  the  fiiture  Metropolis  of 
the  Island,  known  only  as  a town  of  some  trade. X 

V.  Bebni-  When  the  Angles  commenced  their  invasions  of  the 

cu.  Eastern  shores  of  Britain,  their  descents,  unlike  those  of 

a.  d.  the  Jutes  and  Saxons,  soon  assumed  the  character  of  a 
547.  whole  national  immigration. $ At  first,  many  petty 

Chieftains  and  bands  of  this  Tribe  endeavoured  to  esta- 
blish themselves  on  the  coast  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  new  Kingdom  of  Essex.  But  as  they  failed  to  suc- 
ceed in  forming  any  distinct  Stale,  their  desultory 
efforts  were  soon  eclipsed  by  the  more  formidable  ex- 

* CArw*.  Sot.  p.  18—22. 

| Turner,  voL  Lp,  260. 

J Matthew  of  Westtniortor,  p.  200. 

$ lieile  deciam  (p.  52)  that  in  hi*  time — two  Centuries  later — the 
original  Country  of  the  Angle*  still  remain  _d  • desert. 
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pedition  of  Ida;  who  arriving  on  the  coast  North  of  Briiaiu. 
the  Humber,  with  a fleet  of  forty  cyuies,  defeated  the  1 
natives  in  several  severe  engagements,  and  was  raised  From 
by  the  associated  Chieftains  of  his  armament  to  the  A-  n 
sovereignty  of  their  conquests.  The  country  Between  419. 
the  Humber  and  the  Frith  of  Forth  appears  at  this  10 
juncture  to  havo  been  separated  by  the  river  Tees  into  *' 
two  Provinces,  loosely  distinguished  by  the  natives  under 
the  names  of  Rryneich  and  Deifyr,  which  became  sub- 
sequently Latinized  into  Bernicia  and  Deira.  Of  the 
former,  extendiug  from  the  Tees  to  the  Scottish  stream 
Iila  was  the  first  Anglian  King;  aud  transmitted  its 
sceptre  to  the  eldest  of'  his  twelve  sons.  But  un  die 
death  of  the  Prince  of  their  original  choice,  a portion  of 
his  followers  quitted  the  slaudard  of  his  successor; 
assailed  the  adjoining  and  more  Southern  district ; and 
there,  overpowering  the  native  population  and  raising  a 
Chieftain  named  Ella,  or  Sella,  to  the  supreme  com- 
mand, founded  the  second  Anglian  Kingdom  of  Dcira.  VI.  Drib* 
But  a continued  and  obstinate  struggle  of  thirty  years  *•  lf 
with  the  Britons  consumed  the  long  reign  of  Ella  ; nor 
was  the  expulsion  or  subjugatiou  of  (he  native  race 
completed  until  after  the  accession  of  his  son.  By  aThewtwo 
later  union  under  a single  Sovereign,  Bernicia  and  Derm 
were  consolidated  into  one  Stale;  when  tlie  lirili^h 
titles  of  its  Provinces,  as  comprising  the  Anglian  con-  i>tc  Kin*, 
quests  North  of  the  Hurnber,  merged  into  that  of*  the  dam  i»f 
Kingdom  of  Northumbria.*  Nocthura- 

Meanwhile,  from  its  obscure  commencement,  a new  ' 
Anglian  State  had  silently  grow  n up  and  filled  the  whole 
intermediate  parts  of  the  Eastern  coast  between  Essex  ‘ 
and  Deira.  Of  the  formation  of  this  Kingdom,  which,  537 
from  its  position,  acquired  the  name  of  East  Anolia, 
and  gradually  embraced  the  modern  Counties  of  Norfolk, 

Suffolk,  and  Cambridge,  little  record  is  preserved:  but 
U flu,  from  whom  his  successors  received  the  title  of  Uffin- 
gms,  is  mentioned  as  its  first  Monarch  ; and  of  its  power 
a remarkable  proof  has  been  deduced  from  the  fact  that, 
even  while  pursuing  their  conquests  over  the  Britous. 
its  warriors  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  afford  a large 
detachment  for  a foreign  expedition.  To  avenge  an 
insult  offered  to  one  of  their  Princesses,  by  the  King  of 
the  Varni,  a People  dwelling  on  the  Rhine,  a Body  of 
the  East  Angles,  sailing  from  Eugland.  ascended  that 
river  ; ravaged  the  country  ami  defeated  the  army  of 
the  Varni;  and  making  their  King  captive,  obliged  him 
to  wed  the  Princess,  whose  betrothed  hand  he  had  pre- 
viously rejected,  f 

It  was  from  Deira  that  a colony  of*  the  invaders  first  VIII.  Mr»- 
penetrated  into  the  central  parts  of  the  Island,  and  by  c,l> 
repealed  conquests  over  the  Britons  laid  the  foundation  *•  D- 
of  a fourth  Anglian  Kingdom  : that  of  Mercia,  which 
was  gradually  extended  from  the  Humber  to  the  Thames, 
and  from  the  frontiers  of  East  Anglia  to  the  mountains 
of  Wales.  The  Mercians,  therefore,  some  of  whom 
from  their  position  acquired  the  name  of  Middle  Angles, 
occupied  Lincolnshire,  Cheshire,  and  almost  all  the 
modern  midland  Counties,  and  formed  the  largest  and 
most  powerful  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Stale*  except  Wessex. 

Hut  as  the  Kingdom  of  Mercia  was  commenced  the 
latest  of  the  whole  number,  so  its  final  establishment 
was  the  longest  delayed.  The  expedition*  of  the 
Angles  into  the  interior  of  the  Island  were  originally 
undertaken  only  by  Chieftains  of  inferior  power  or  rank 

• Heite,  lib.  iii.  c.  8—20,  C.kron,  Sag.  p.  19.  20- 

f Procopius,  Hut.  Goth.  lib.  i*.  p.  468 — 471. 
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to  the  War-Kings.  who  hat)  conducted  the  fleets  of  the 
invaders  to  the  British  shores  ; and  the  resistance  of  the 
natives  became  probably  the  more  obstinate  as  their 
numbers  were  compressed  from  all  sides  into  the  central 
Provinces.  The  original  conquests  of  the  Middle  Angles 
were  considered,  therefore,  only  as  apfietidngcs  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Deira;  and  although  a Chieftain  named 
Criddft,  one  of  their  earliest  leaders,  is  usually  recorded 
as  the  first  King  of  Mercia,  and  was  at  least  the  founder 
of  its  line  of  Princes,  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of 
his  grandson,  the  fierce  Penda,  that  this  State  was 
wholly  emancipated  from  the  dominion  of  the  Northern 
Angles.  * 

By  the  formation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Mercia,  after 
the  lapse  of  above  a hundred  and  thirty  years  from  the 
landing  of  Hengist  and  Horsa  to  the  rise  of  Cridda, 
the  establishment  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  Octarchy  in  Bri- 
tain was  laboriously  completed.  One  Jutish,  three 
proper  Saxon,  and  four  Anglian  States,!  divitled  the  jnjs- 
session  of  the  country,  from  the  Frith  of  Forth  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  from  the  Eastern  coast  to  the  fiwt  of 
the  Welsh  mountains  and  the  neck  of  the  Cornish 
peninsula.  Yet,  in  the  Western  parts  of  the  Island,  five 
British  States,  or  clusters  of  States,  continued  bravely 
to  maintain  on  unyielding  and  vigorous  independence ; 
and  in  the  extreme  North  the  two  wild  and  unUitneable 
nations  of  the  Caledonians  and  Scots  held  secure  pos- 
session of  the  Eastern  plains  between  the  Friths  of 
Forth  and  Murray,  and  of  the  whole  highland  tract  of 
-Scotland.  The  territory  still  retained  by  tire  Britons 
has  been  distinguished  into  the  Provinces  of  Stratclyde, 
or  the  region  about  the  Clyde  ; of  Cumbria,  J or  Cum- 
berland. shortly  restricted  to  the  modem  Cumberland, 
and  which  was  afterwards  incorporated  with  the  King- 
dom of  Bemicia;  of  North  and  South  Wales,  from 
the  former  of  which  the  district  of  Chester  was  torn  by 
the  Angles  early  in  the  VUth  century  ; and,  finally,  of 
Cornwall,  which  however  included  great  part  of  Devon, 
and  was  not  reduced  to  the  modern  limits  of  the  former 
County  until  a period  k>ng  posterior  to  the  epoch  before 
U8.§ 

In  these  last  asylums  of  their  rude  freedom,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Roman  Provincials  soon  forgot  the 
habits  of  an  imperfect  civilization  ; and  especially  among 
the  barren  mountains  and  secluded  fastnesses  of  Wales, 
the  Britons  gradually  relapsed  into  a condition  of  posi- 
tive Barbarism.  But  besides  the  multitude  of  British 
warriors  who,  indignant  of  submission,  had  maintained 
their  freedom  without  entirely  abandoning  their  Country', 
a number  of  other  fugitives  from  the  Saxons  preferred 
exile  to  servitude  ;||  and  one  portion  of  these,  crossing 
the  Channel,  took  possession  of  vacant  tracts  on  the 
coast  of  Armorica,  and  by  their  successful  settlement  in 
thut  region  of  Gaul,  bestowed  on  the  Province  its  modem 
appellation  of  Bketaonf. 

In  the  meagre  Annals  of  the  Saxon  conquerors,  the 

• Bede,  lib.  iii.  e.  20 — 34. 

f In  this  enumeration,  Bed#  (i».  52  \ attributes  « settlement  on 
the  Isle  of  Wight  ami  jmoUi  of  the  Hampshire  coast,  to  bndiee  of 
Jules,  betide#  their  grmtr.il  conquest  of  Kent. 

• The  whole  of  the  British  territory  of  Stralclyd*  wins  also, 
however,  to  have  derived  the  general  name  of  Cumbria,  from  its 
continued  poswwiHiu  l*v  the  Cyiuri  or  Britans.  Turner,  vol.  i.  p.  282. 

§ Turner,  vol.  i.  p.  311,  Ate  It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Athsl- 
stan  that  the  Britons  finally  lost  Exeter,  which  that  monarch  sepa- 
rated from  the  Cornish  state. 

|?  Gildas.  e.  25. 

q See  U«hwr.  p.  224  — 227  , (.ribbon,  c.  88.,  and  the 

evidence  collected  by  both. 

• 


slow  and  laborious  progress  of  their  arms  is  only  ob-  Britain, 
scurely  delineated  : but  by  the  Chroniclers  and  Bards  of 
the  British  race,  the  long  and  certainly  valiant  resistance  ft001 
of  their  Countrymen,  has  been  pictured  in  the  wildest  A.  n. 
colouring  of  romantic  and  poetical  embellishment. 

From  amidst  the  suspicious  extravagance  of  such  com-  *" 
positions,  it  is  not  easy  to  extract  the  materials  of  sober  A;  D‘ 
and  authentic  History : but,  with  due  caution,  some  de-  R Hl,<> 
gree  of  belief  may  be  safely  conceded  to  the  reality  of  ^ 
the  general  circumstances  which  have  formed  the  ground-  fion*  of 
work  of  these  narrations.  The  traditionary  renown  and  their  Bards, 
fabled  achievements  of  more  than  one  British  Chieftain  Achieve, 
may  be  received  os  evidence  at  least  of  his  certain  exist-  wants  as- 
e nee  and  distinguished  share  in  the  tierce  struggle  of  c"bKl1  *° 
the  two  races  ; and  the  chant  of  triumph  or  lamentation  ( h,ef' 
for  the  victorious  or  the  fallen  warrior,  must  be  admitted 
in  proof  of  the  occurrence  and  general  fortune  of  many 
a sanguinary  encounter,  of  which  wc  may  be  unable  to 
ascertain  either  the  exact  locality  or  the  date. 

Among  all  the  British  heroes,*  the  romantic  exagge-  Renown  uf 
ration,  rather  of  later  times  than  of  his  own,  has  assigned  Arthur, 
a brilliant  preeminence  to  the  name  and  actions  of  the 
famous  Arthur.  Yet  neither  the  scenes  of  his  domi- 
nion, nor  the  connection  of  his  exploits,  nor  even  the 
time  at  which  he  reigued  and  fell,  can  be  explained  with 
satisfactory  precision.  The  most  probable  conjectures  Authenti- 
make  him  the  opponent  of  the  West  Saxons  under  their  ^ 
first  two  Princes  ;t  and  there  are  grounds  for  believing  0 a 
that  he  was  also  engaged  against  the  Angles  in  the 
North.  He  is  stated  to  have  been  victorious  in  twelve 
battles:?  but  since  these  many  triumphs  failed  of  a 
more  decisive  success  than  perha]m  to  retard  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Kingdom  of  Wessex, § they  could  scarcely 
have  been  all  gained  over  the  Auglo-Saxons  ; ami  some 
of  his  wars  seem  to  have  been  prosecuted,  not  against 
the  invaders,  but  the  rivnl  Princes  of  his  own  race.  He 
is  said  finally  to  have  perished  in  a Civil  feud  or  rebel- 
lion raised  hv  his  nephew ; and  was  interred  in  the 
Monastery  of  Glastonbury  : where  it  is  on  good  Historical 
record, II  that  his  remains,  with  an  inscription,  were  dis- 
covered in  the  reign  of  Henry  Il.^f 

The  memory  of  Arthur  is  chiefly  indebted  for  the  Sitqpilar 
shadowy  glory  in  which  it  is  invested  to  the  fancy  of 
the  Welsh  Bards  and  Norman  Minstrels  of  subsequent  ° 

Ages;  and.  os  it  has  been  elegantly  remarked, **  the 
events  of  his  life  nre  less  interesting  than  the  singular 


• The  last  British  Chieftain  wlu*e  name  and  lineage  recall  the 
association  uf  the  (toman  dominion  in  the  Inland  ts  termed  by 
Gilds*  and  others,  Ainhrosius  Aureliamis.  He  is  described  as  of 
Human  descent,  ami  has  parent*  are  obscurely  slated  tu  have  worn 
the  Imperial  purple,  Gildas,  r.  25.  He  seems  ti>  hare  fought 
against  liengist  r but  we  knuvr  scarcely  any  thing  uf  his  odious  ; 
and  he  has  sometime*  been  imagined  the  same  urtwm  a*  NatonWl. 
Unusually  perplexed  by  the  contradictions  of  Chroniclers  and  Anti- 
quaries,  Mr.  Turner  in  one  place  (p.  253)  upj>o-es  him  (together 
with  Arthur}  ineftertuollr  to  Uerdic  ; and  just  afterwards  (p.  255) 
declares  dial,  when  that  Saxon  kwiltff  landed,  Ambruviu*  •'  had  long 
been  dead.’ 

f Compare  Gildas.  c 26,  and  Nennius,  c.  61—63. 

1 Nennius,  w&i  mpru. 

A Gildas,  uift  mprt i. 

||  Giraldus  Catubrvusis,  'apu/i  Langhorn,)  p.  91.  The  unsuspi- 
cious and  circumstantial  evidence  uf  Giroldu*,  wlio  was  present  at 
the  exhumation,  and  saw  the  inscription,  is  confirmed  by  William 
of  Matmsbury  and  other  Cuntrmpovsriea ; and  the  |iroli*bility  of  the 
whole  account  should  ditfwl  the  unreasonable  doubts  which  have 
sometimes  been  raised  on  the  very  existence  of  Arthur. 

Mr.  Turner,  vol.  i.  p.  261—278,  has  pursued  an  investigation 
into  the  authentic  History  of  Arthur  with  equal  learning  and  critical 
acumen. 

•*  Gibbon,  c.  38. 
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revolutions  of  his  fame.  Anion?  an  imaginative  race, 
who  in  their  mountainous  retreats  fondly  cherished  the 
memory  of  the  champions  of  their  independence,  the 
real  exploits  of  Arthur  were  gradually  magnified  into  a 
thousand  forms  of  Romance  ; and  for  five  hundred 
years  the  traditions,  on  w hich  every  generation  might 
raise  some  new  superstructure  of  fiction,  were  carefully 
preserved  and  rudely  adorned.  From  Wales  and  Corn- 
wall, the  tales  of  Arthur  were  readily  communicated  to 
the  Britons  of  kindred  descent  in  Armorica;  ami  from 
the  latter  Province  their  popularity  spread  throughout 
Western  France.  At  a still  later  epoch,  the  Norman 
Minstrels  lent  their  attention  with  eager  delight  to  the 
triumphs  of  the  hero  of  their  adopted  Country  over  their 
common  enemy,  the  Saxons;  and  with  the  Welsh 
legends  were  incongruously  interwoven  the  fables  of 
Classical  Poetry,  the  spirit  of  Crusading  enterprise,  and 
the  sentiments  and  manners  of  Chivalry.  In  the  Ro- 
mances of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  British  Chieftain  became 
at  once  the  descendant  of  Trojan  Princes,  the  victorious 
champion  of  Christendom  against  the  fierce  Infidels,  and 
the  perfect  exemplar  of  Knighthood.  The  fabulous 
deeds  of  Arthur  and  of  his  Knights  of  the  Round  Tuble 
were  sung  in  every  Language,  and  received  with  im- 
plicit credit  by  every  People  of  Europe  ; and  the  uni- 
versal belief  which  these  talcs  once  commanded,  is 
strangely  contrasted  with  the  modern  scepticism  which, 
by  tlie  last  caprice  of  Poetical  fame,  has  in  the  land  of 
his  birth  denied  to  their  hero  even  the  claim  of  a 
Historical  existence. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that,  in  his  own  Age,  the  renown 
of  Arthur  was  far  eclipsed  by  Urien,  another  British 
Prince,  who  long  and  gallantly  resisted  the  progress  of 
the  invaders.  The  territory  of  Urien  and  the  scene  of 
his  exploits  lay  in  the  more  Northern  parts  of  the  Island  ; 
and  the  Angles  under  Ida  appear  to  have  been  his 
usual  antagonists.  It  is  the  boast  of  his  contemporary 
Bard  Taliesin  that  he  gained  several  victories  over  the 
destroyers ; and  the  slow  progress  of  Ida  and  his  sons 
in  the  work  of  conquest  attests  the  probability  of  this 
narration.  But,  like  Arthur,  Urien  fell  in  a Civil  con- 
test with  his  own  Countrymen;  and  the  common 
evidence  of  these  facts  is  another  proof  of  those  divisions 
of  the  natives  which  entailed  ruin  upon  their  cause.* 
At  a somewhat  later  period,  after  the  establishment  of 
tile  Anglo-Saxon  Octarchy,  a third  British  Prince  may 
be  named  as  the  last  hero  who  vigorously  sustained  the 
sinking  fortunes  of  his  race,  and  held  in  suspense  their 
final  expatriation  from  the  Western  parts  of  the  Island. 
This  was  Cadwallon,  King  of  Ciwynedd  or  North  Wales, 
who  availed  himself  of  the  dissensions  of  the  Saxons  to 
retaliate  upon  them  some  of  the  evils  which  had  over- 
taken the  Britons  from  their  own  feuds.  In  concert 
with  Penda  of  Mercia,  he  invaded  Northumbria ; defeated 
and  slaughtered  the  army  of  Edwin  its  Sovereign,  who 
fell  in  the  battle  : and  ravaged  the  whole  territory  with 
frightful  cruelly.  So  signal  and  continuous  were  the 
successes  of  the  Welsh  Prince  that  three  Northumbrian 
Kings  loat  their  lives  successively  in  the  contest ; and  he 
is  declared  by  his  Bard  to  have  been  triumphant  in 
fourteen  great  battles  and  sixty  skirmishes.  But  his 
course  was  at  length  arrested  by  a tremendous  defeat, 
in  which  he  perished  with  the  majority  of  his  followers,  t 

* Nennius,  c.  6-1.  But  sec  the  authorities  far  the  action*  of 
Urien,  collected  by  Mr.  Turner,  rol.  L p.  284 — 287 . 

f TV  authentic  detail*  of  these  wan  of  Cadwallon  arc  contained 
io  Bede,  lib.  ii  c.  20.  lib.  iiu  e.  1 , 2.  Chron.  Sax.  p.  29. 6c 


With  him  expired  the  last  rational  hope  of  the  restore-  Britain, 
tion  of  the  Britons  to  their  pristine  seats ; and  though  ■v"*-' 
they  still  fondly  cherished  for  Ages  the  vain  predictions  *'’rom 
of  their  Bards,  that  they  should  one  day  expel  the  hated  *•  D- 
Saxon  invaders  from  the  Island,  the  recovery  of  their 
ancient  possessions  never  again  became  probable. 

The  long  and  valiant,  though  desultory  and  uncom-  ' ’ 
bined,  resistance  of  the  Britons,  as  it  was  unsuccessful,  ly^nnlwtlon 
had  only  aggravated  the  horrors  of  conquest.  Wherever  ^ Britain 
the  Saxon  arms  prevailed,  their  course  was  attended  by  by  thr 
massacre  and  desolation.  The  stubborn  defence  of  the  ***•»* Uon- 
natives,  and  the  losses  which  they  inflicted  on  their  3uwt- 
victors,  often  provoked  un  indiscriminate  slaughter  ; and 
by  the  victorious  and  ruthless  Barbarians,  villages  and 
cities  were  involved  with  their  inhabitants  in  a common 
conflagration.  As  the  original  conquerors  were  Pagans, 
their  ferocity  spared  the  Ecclesiastical  edifices  and  insti- 
tutions still  less  than  the  Civil  establishments  of  the 
natives.  The  Churches  and  Monasteries  were  destroyed, 
the  Clergy  were  often  murdered  ; and  the  Religion  and 
Arts,  the  Laws  and  Language  of  the  Britons  were  over- 
whelmed in  a general  destruction.  The  recorded  traces 
of  devastation  which  the  Island  long  afterwards  pre- 
sented, once  suggested  the  now  exploded  opinion  that 
the  great  mass  of  the  British  population  in  the  Provinces 
of  the  Octarchy  had  been  entirely  exterminated  by  live 
conquerors.  But  so  soon  as  the  first  blind  fury  of  their  ^ 
cruelty  or  vengeance  had  subsided,  the  obvious  dictates 
of  their  own  interest  would  induce  tltcm  to  preserve  the  Population, 
cultivators  of  the  land  which  they  had  won,  as  well  as 
the  cattle  and  habitations  which  were  required  for  their 
own  use  ; and  by  a proud  and  warlike  race  who,  in  the 
freshness  of  their  spirit  of  roving  adventure,  disdained 
the  patient  occupations  of  industry,  the  labour  of  cap- 
tives was  indispensable  for  obtaining  the  produce  of  the 
soil.  Wherever  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  natives 
did  not  provoke  the  savage  passions  of  the  victors,  their 
lives  were  spared  : but  it  was  only  to  convert  them  into 
the  absolute  property  of  their  masters ; and  the  Britons 
of  both  sexes  and  of  every  age  and  condition  were 
divided  like  tl$ir  lands,  their  herds,  and  their  mov- 
ables, among  the  Chieftains  and  warriors  of  the  invading 
hosts. 

In  this  state  of  bondage  to  the  soil,  notwithstanding  An  univer- 
some  mere  verbal  disputes  of  modern  writers  on  the  mil  coodi- 
proper  acceptation  of  the  terms  by  which  the  classes  of  l''*n  °f 
the  Anglo-Saxon  peasantry  were  distinguished,  it  is^***^1 
evident  that  the  descendants  of  the  conquered  popula- 
tion, at  the  distance  of  four  centuries,  still  remained; 
and  though  it  is  indubitable  that  many  of  the  indigent 
Saxons  themselves  were  often  reduced  to  sell  themselves 
and  their  families  into  perpetual  servitude,  yet  the  dis- 
tinction expressly  made  in  some  of  the  Saxon  Codes 
between  slaves  of  national  and  alien  blood  sufficiently 
attests  the  existence  of  a servile  Order  in  both  races.  It  oatil  anus 
is  among  the  most  pleasing  proofs  of  the  benign  in- 
fluencc  which  Christianity,  even  in  an  imperfect  and 
corrupted  form,  exercised  over  the  ferocious  spirit  of  the  Chrutianify 
Barbarians,  that,  after  their  conversion,  the  liberation  of  among  tl»e 
slaves  was  frequent,  and  the  treatment  of  the  subjugated 
Britons  altogether  much  alleviated.  The  Saxon  Laws 
gradually  encouraged  the  practice  of  manumission,  re- 
stricted the  sale  and  at  length  prohibited  the  exportation 
of  slaves  ;•  and,  in  the  districts  which  were  torn  from 
the  Britons,  after  the  Kings  of  Wessex  had  become 

• Lcyet  Sax.  (Wilkin*)  p,  11,  29,  107,  Ac. 
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l*hri*tinns,  (hey  extended  U>  their  Cornish,  a large  share 
of  (he  Civil  Right*  which  were  enjoyed  by  their  Saxon, 
subjects.* 

The  settlement  and  conquest  of  Britain  by  the  Saxon 
race — the  division  of  Provinces  among  various  hands  of 
the  three  principal  invading  Tribes — the  gradual  forma- 
tion and  localities  of  their  independent  Slates— (he  fate 
of  the  previous  inhabitants  whom  they  destroyed,  ex- 
pelled, or  enslaved — and  the  progress  of  events  through 
which  the  new  population.  Lungunge,  and  social  Con- 
stitution of  our  forefathers  were  permanently  implanted 
in  our  Island— have  presenter!  objects  of  sufficient 
attraction  to  deserve  and  require  a minute  and  circum- 
stantial relation.  But,  after  the  secure  establishment  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Octarchy,  there  is  by  no  means  the 
same  temptation  or  necessity  to  pursue  the  contused 
and  troubled  Annals  of  those  eight  petty  Kingdoms 
through  their  dark  and  bloody  vicissitudes  of  disorder. 
Even  before  the  invaders  had  perfected  their  successes 
over  the  Britons,  they  begun  to  quarrel  among  them- 
selves. The  hoods  of  their  common  cause  and  national 
consanguinity  were  fiercely  broken ; and  in  their  perpe- 
tual wars  with  each  oilier,  they  shed  their  kindred 
blood  as  profusely  and  mercilessly  as  that  of  the  general 
enemy-  Their  History  thenceforward,  until  the  union 
of  their  States  under  the  hereditary  supremacy  of  a 
single  line  of  Monarch*,  is  little  more  than  a quick  suc- 
cession of  crimes  (lie  most  sanguinary  and  cruel,  the 
most  violent  and  Ircachcrous.  In  the  partial  and  un- 
certain light  which  is  afforded  us  to  discern  the  oltscure 
and  intricate  course  of  such  events,  we  encounter  a 
series  of  barbarous  revolution*  producing  only  a tempo- 
rary ascendency,  now  in  one  State  or  Tyrant,  now  in 
another;  and  exhibiting  no  better  moral  lesson  than  the 
dismal  excesses  of  uncivilized  Society  under  some  of  its 
worst  aspects  of  ferocity. 

It  were  therefore  a task  equally  wearisome  and  re- 
volting to  follow  out  either  the  progress  of  the  interna- 
tional Saxon  wars,  or  the  fate  of  the  petty  dynasties 
which  rose  and  fell  with  the  fluctuations  of  victory;  and 
in  a rapid  and  cursory  survey  of  the  state  of  the  Island 
during  the  remainder  of  the  period  embraced  in  this 
division  of  our  subject,  we  shall  confine  our  attention  to 
the  general  progress  of  those  circumstances,  which  re- 
duced the  number  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  States,  and  pre- 
pared their  distant  consolidation  into  a single  powerful 
Monarchy.  The  only  relief  which  is  afforded  to  the 
ferocious  character  of  the  Saxon  Annals  during  these 
Ages  will  be  found  in  the  gradual  and  successive  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  into  the  several  States  of  the 
Octarchy ; and  in  its  slow  but  certain  influence  in 
mitigating  the  rudeness  and  cruelty  of  the  Saxon  man- 
ners, and  ameliorating  the  political  condition  of  their 
national  Society.  But  the  history  of  their  conversion 
to  the  Religion  of  the  Gospel,  which,  imperfectly  as  it 
was  effected,  is  illustrated  by  many  incidents  pleasing  in 
themselves  and  developing  the  better  capacities  of  the 
rude  Saxon  mind,  will  form  the  distinct  subject  of  the 
following  chapter. 

While  wc  thus  disclaim  any  intention  of  regularly 
pursuing  the  Annals  of  the  dynasties  of  the  Octarchy,  as 
both  perplexing  and  unprofitable  to  the  reader,  some 
order  may  be  thrown  into  our  notice  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
affairs  between  the  independent  establishment  and  the 
consolidation  of  their  Kingdoms,  by  tracing  the  reigns 


• Ltyn  Sms.  (Wilkms)  p.  20,  71,  Ac. 


of  a few  among  the  most  powerful  of  the  Provincial 
Sovereigns.  This  course  is  obviously  suggested  by  a 
circumstance,  which  has  seemed  to  mark  something  like 
a principle  of  national  confederation  among  the  Saxon 
Princes  themselves : there  was  frequently  one  among 
their  number  whose  general  authority,  or  at  least  whose 
superior  power  and  dignity,  was  recognised  by  his  con- 
temporaries, under  the  title  of  Bm.twai.da,  the  Ruler,  or 
literally  t Didder % of  Britain.  Of  the  nut  nature  of  this 
pre-eminence,  no  particular  intimation  has  descended  to 
us.  We  know  neither  whether  it  was  conceded  by  the 
voluntary  suffrages  of  the  other  Powers  and  Stales,  or 
arbitrarily  assumed  and  enforced  by  the  ambition  of  the 
predominant  King;  nor  yet  whether  it  was  a mere  title 
of  honour,  or  more  substantially  attended  by  the  preroga- 
tives and  duties  of  a paramount  sovereignty.*  But,  in 
the  supposition  which  most  limits  the  attributes  of  the 
Bretwaldas,  the  progressive  condition  of  the  Octarchy 
may  l»e  appropriately  illustrated  in  the  order,  first  of  Ibeir 
ascendency,  and  afterwards  of  thut  of  other  Princes  who, 
without  being  distinguished  by  the  same  specific  title, 
appear  to  have  succeeded  to  the  greatest  measure  of 
dominion  over  the  Island. 

The  first  Saxon  Prince  to  whom  we  find  the  dignity 
of  Bretwalda  attributed  was  Ella,  the  founder  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Sussex. t As  that  State  was  the  smallest 
and  least  powerful  of  the  whole  number,  it  has  been 
conjectured,  with  greut  probability,  that  this  superiority 
may  have  Iteen  conceded  to  some  pre-eminence  which 
Ella  had  enjoyed  in  his  native  Country,  or  to  some  ex- 
ploits of  which  the  memory  has  perished.*  The  second 
Prince  who  attained  the  same  distinction  was  Ceawlin 
of  Wessex,  grandson  ofCerdic.  The  victories  over  the 
Britons,  by  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  extended  the 
limits  of  his  own  Kingdom,  were  preceded  by  the  first 
war  among  the  Saxons  themselves.  The  contest  ap- 
pears to  have  been  provoked  by  the  youthful  ambition 
of  Eihelbert,  fourth  King  of  Kent,  who,  prevented  from 
enlarging  his  patrimonial  State  at  the  expenoe  of  the 
common  enemy  by  the  interposition  of  other  Saxon 
territories,  endeavoured  to  seize  a portion  of  Wessex. 
But  his  presumptuous  invasion  of  the  dominions  of 
Ceawlin  was  chastised  by  a severe  defeat  at  Wimbledon, 
in  which  two  of  his  Ealdormen  or  Earls  were  slain,  with 
the  flower  of  his  army;  and  the  victory  of  the  King  of 
Wessex  threatened  the  Kentish  Jutes  with  the  subjuga- 
tion which  they  had  endeavoured  to  impose  on  others.  § 
We  are  not  informed  whether  it  was  the  moderation  or 
policy  of  Ceawlin  which  induced  him  to  respect  the 
weakness  of  Kent,  and  to  divert  his  arms  against  the 
Britons  : but,  at  a subsequent  period  in  his  triumphant 
reign,  his  ambition  led  him,  on  the  death  of  the  second 
King  of  Sussex,  to  add  that  little  State  to  bis  conquests. 
The  conclusion  of  his  life  was  unfortunate.  Ilis  nephew 
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• Our  only  illustration  on  the  dignity  and  ■uccevMvii  of  the 
Rrotwaldas  is  derived  from  Bede  ; and.  after  the  Venerable  Hid.. run, 
from  i he  CAromotc.  But  neither  authority  has  much  extended 

our  knowledge  beyond  the  mere  verbal  signification  of  the  word. 
Gibbon  (c.  3S.  note  131 ) rumiders  the  reign  of  the  Hrrtwalda*  the 
rlft-ct.  no!  of  Law,  but  of  Conquest ; and  J)r.  LinganI  (voL  i p.  lUfij 
thiuLs  it  *•  not  rash  to  infer,  I rum  the  strong  expressions  of  Bede, 
that  the  interior  Kings  acknowledged  themselves  thru  vanals.’’  Yet 
Conquest  nt  least  cannot  always  be  inferred  from  the  possession  of 
•lie  dignity:  since  Ella,  the  first  to  whom  it  u assigned,  is  not 
declared  to  hase  subjugated  Kent  or  Wessex;  nor  were  later 
Bretwaldas  always  the  conquerors  of  other  Saxon  Kingdoms, 
f Bede,  lib.  li.  c.  5.  ('Arm . Sitx.  p,  7 1 . 
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Ceolric  having  rebellious!)  allied  himself  with  the  Britons, 
defeated  him  in  a great  battle  at  Wodnesbeorg,  or  the 
inuu ut  of  Woden,  in  Wiltshire  ; and  this  disastrous  event 
was  soon  followed  by  the  death  of  the  Brctwulda,  and 
the  accession  of  his  treacherous  kinsman  to  the  throne 
of  Wessex.* 

The  intestine  disorders  of  that  State  probably  averted 
the  subjugation  of  Kent,  and  enabled  Ethelbert  to  re- 
deem the  disgrace  of  his  early  years.  For,  by  some 
unexplained  course  of  prudence  or  fortune,  he  so  ex- 
tended liis  influence  or  power,  that,  after  the  death  of 
Ceawlin,  he  assumed  the  title  of  Brctwolda,  and  ob- 
tained a recognition  of  his  pre-eminence  among  all  the 
Saxon  States  South  of  the  Humber.  The  happiness  of 
Iiib  reign  was  protracted  to  the  long  term  of  fifty-six 
years  ; and  his  conversion  to  Christianity  was  followed 
by  his  promulgation  of  the  earliest  Code  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  legislation.  During  the  life  of'  Ethelbert,  the 
Kingdom  of  Hernicia  was  engaged  in  a furious  warfare 
with  the  Stratclyde  or  Scottish  Britons  ; and  in  a me- 
morable buttle,  the  Anglian  Sovereign  Ethelfrith  defeated 
them  with  so  great  slaughter,  that,  during  more  than  a 
whole  Century  afterwards,  they  never  dared  to  approach 
the  Northumbrian  frontiera.t 

The  death  of  Ethelbert  terminated  the  ascendency  of 
his  little  Kingdom;  and  the  supremacy  among  the 
Anglo-Suxon  Estates  was  assumed  by  the  most  powerful 
and  numerous  of  the  three  Nations.  The  throne  of  East 
Anglia  was  filled  ut  this  juncture  by  Redwatd,  the  third 
Prince  of  the  line  of  l)fTa,  who  is  styled  the  fourth  of 
the  Bretwaldas.  A signal  victory  which  he  obtained 
over  Ethelfrith  of  Bernicia,  in  the  same  year  with  the 
decease  of  Ethelbert,  appears  to  have  raised  him  to  the 
pre-eminence  denoted  by  that  title.  After  his  triumph 
over  the  Stratclyde  Britons,  the  warlike  Sovereign  of 
Beruicia  had  been  stimulated  by  successful  ambition  to 
seize  the  dominions  of  his  young  brother-in-law,  Edwin 
of  Deira ; and  the  ejected  Prince  had  found  refuge  at 
the  Court  of  Redwuld,  The  adventures  of  the  fugitive, 
as  they  are  told  by  the  father  of  English  History,  form 
an  episode  which,  amidst  the  gloomy  scenes  of  the 
Suxon  Annals,  interests  alike,  by  the  simplicity  and 
minuteness  of  the  narrative,  and  its  illustration  of  the 
manners  and  feelings  of  the  Age.  ft  was  after  having 
been  driven  from  a first  asylum  in  Gwynedd,  or  North 
Wales,  where  he  had  been  generously  educated  by 
C'advan,  the  British  King,  and  after  having  wandered  in 
secret  through  several  of  the  Suxon  Stales  to  escape  the 
indefatiguble  pursuit  of  his  usurping  enemy,  that  Edwin, 
arriving  at  the  East  Anglian  Court,  avowed  his  rank,  and 
implored  the  hospitality  of  Redwuld.  He  was  kindly 
received  by  that  Monarch  and  his  Queen,  and  cheered 
with  assurances  of  protection  : but  Ethelfrith  no  sooner 
heard  of  his  residence  at  the  East  Anglian  Court,  than 
lie  sent  repeated  messengers  to  Redwald,  first  tempting 
him  to  deliver  up  the  person  of  the  Royal  youth,  and 
afterwards  menacing  him  with  vengeance  for  his  refusal. 
Reflecting  on  the  invariable  successes,  and  dreading  the 
power  of  the  Rerniciau  Tyrant,  the  East  Anglian  wavered 
between  the  duty  of  fulfilling  his  promise  to  the  exile, 
and  the  danger  of  encountering  the  threatened  hostility 
of  his  persecutor.  At  this  crisis  of  his  fate,  Edwin  was 
sitting  alone,  at  tike  close  of  daylight,  before  the  gate  of 
the  Palace,  when  his  melancholy  suspense  was  broken 
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by  the  voice  of  a friend,  which  whispered  in  his  ear  that  Bri  aia. 
it  was  time  to  rise  and  be  away,  for  that  the  King  hail  — — ' 
yielded  to  the  demands  of  his  enemy.  "And  whither,* 
aaid  the  young  exile,  " should  I flee  ? I have  already 
wandered,  without  finding  a shelter,  through  all  the  Pro- 
vinces of  the  Island : I have  here  received  a pledge  of 
safety  ; Redwuld  as  yet  has  done  me  no  evil ; and  ( will 
not  be  the  first  to  break  the  pledge  of  fidelity.  1 have 
long  been  too  familiar  with  misery  to  be  eager  fur  life. 

If  I am  to  perish,  the  shame  of  my  death  will  not  be 
mine,  but  my  betrayer’s  ; and  no  death  can  be  more 
welcome,  than  that  which  is  the  work  of  Royal  perfidy.* 

He  remained  seated  on  the  same  spot,  filled  with  the 
sadness  of  his  condition,  until  the  shades  of  night  hud 
fallen  around  him : when  an  unknown  form  seemed  to  rise 
up  before  him — in  his  troubled  slumbers  as  we  may  be- 
lieve-—end  promised  him  present  deliverance  and  future 
greatness,  if  he  would  listen  to  that  which  should  here- 
after be  taught  him.  The  vision,  laving  a hand  upon 
his  head,  hade  him  remember  that  sign,  and  disap- 
peared ;•  and  Edwin,  awaking  with  this  gleam  of  hope, 
found  his  friend  a second  time  by  his  side  with  an  assur- 
ance of  safely.  The  doubtful  fidelity  of  Redwald  had 
been  confirmed  by  the  noble  sentiment  of  his  Queen, 
that  a King  should1  not  sell  a distressed  friend,  nor  violate 
his  faith  for  gold : for  that  no  wealth  was  so  precious 
and  royal  as  good  faith.  As  soon  as  Redwald  had  im- 
bibed courage  to  muinlain  the  course  of  honour  and  hu- 
manity, he  resolved  at  once  to  meet  five  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  resistance  to  the  demands  of  the  vindictive 
Ethelfrith  ; and  assembling  his  forces,  he  led  them  to- 
wards the  territory  of  Bernicia.  On  the  banks  of  the 
little  river  I del,  in  Nottinghamshire,  he  encountered  his 
adversary,  who  was  already  on  the  march  with  a small 
Body  of  chosen  troops  to  surprise  him.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  disparity  of  numbers,  the  .ancient  fortune  and 
experienced  skill  of  Ethelfrith  at  first  supported  him  ; 
and  the  van-guard  of  the  three  divisions  in  which  the 
East  Anglian  army  had  been  arrayed,  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed, and  its  leader,  a son  of  Redwald,  was  slain. 

But  the  despair  of  the  father,  and  the  courageous  con 
duct  of  Edwin  himself,  inspired  firmucss  into  the  other 
East  Anglian  divisions,  and  retrieved  the  first  disaster  of 
the  combat.  In  an  impetuous  onset,  Ethelfrith  was  slain  ; 
his  followers  were  easily  destroyed  or  put  to  flight ; and 
Redwald  not  only  restored  his  young  friend  to  the  throne 
of  Deira,  but  enabled  him  to  subject  Bernicia  to  his 
sceptre.  The  East  Anglian  King  returned  in  triumph 
to  his  own  dominions,  and  maintained  until  hisdeuth  the 
prominent  station  of  Bretwalda,  to  which  his  victory, 
notwithstanding  his  generous  relinquishment  of  its 
fruits,  had  deservedly  raised  him.t 

On  the  death  of  hm  benefactor,  Edwin,  already  Save-  V.  K*lwm 
reign  of  the  two  Kingdoms  North  of  the  Humber.  •**  N'««th- 
assumed  the  title  of  Bretwalda.  The  rise  of  the  North-  **,u 
umbrian  power  may  be  dated  from  the  previous  reign 
of  the  warlike  Ethelfrith ; and  it  was  still  further  ad- 
vanced by  the  activity  and  talents  of  Edwin.  In  a 
series  of  successful  wars,  he  established  his  superiority 
over  tlie  Saxons  of  Wessex  and  the  Britans  of  North 
Wales  ; while  Ik*  maintained  the  relations  of  an  amicable 
supremacy  with  the  successors  of  Redwald  ill  East 
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Anglia.  His  attack  upon  the  West  Saxons  wan  caused 
by  a base  attempt  of  their  Sovereign  Cwichhelm,  who 
was  envious  of  his  rising  fortunes,  to  procure  his  assassi- 
nation. The  agent  selected  for  this  atrocity,  who  was 
invested  by  Cwichhelm  with  the  office  of  an  ambassador, 
watched  his  opportunity  during  an  audience  to  aim 
a dagger  at  the  heart  of  Edwin.  Lilia,  a faith- 
ful tkegn  or  nobleman,  with  the  quick  glance  of  affection, 
saw  the  danger  of  the  King  only  in  time  to  throw  him- 
self before  the  person  of  his  master,  and  to  receive  the 
blow  which  it  was  too  late  to  avert.  The  stroke  was  so 
violent,  that  Edwin  was  himself  slightly  wounded  through 
the  body  of  his  devoted  attendant : but  the  murderer 
was  immediately  overpowered  by  numbers  and  killed, 
though  not  before,  in  the  desperation  of  his  struggle,  he 
had  slain  a second  Nobleman  in  the  assembly  with  the 
same  weapon  which  had  pierced  the  heart  of  Lilia. 
Edwin  took  u signal  vengeance  for  the  foul  treachery  of 
Cwichhelm  by  invading  his  dominions,  and  inflicting  so 
severe  a defeat  upon  the  West  Saxons,  that  five  of  their 
Chieftains  were  slain  in  the  battle,  and  their  Country  was 
pillaged  by  the  victor*. 

We  arc  not  clearly  informed  of  the  provocation  which 
induced  Edwin  to  undertake  his  subsequent  wars  against 
Cadwallon.  King  of  North  Wales : but  the  British  iSince 
is  said  to  have  been  the  aggressor  by  the  invasion  of  the 
Northumbrian  dominions.  As  Cadwallon.  however, 
was  the  son  of  that  C'advan  who  had  given  an  asylum 
to  the  early  youth  of  Edwin,  the  circumstances  of  the 
contest  may  suggest  a suspicion,  that  the  Rretwalda  was 
less  sensible  to  the  impulse  of  gratitude  than  of  ambi- 
tion. After  repelling  the  invasion  of  Cadwallon,  Edwin 
became  in  turn  the  assailant,  penetrated  into  the  heart 
of  North  Wales,  conquered  great  part  of  the  Country, 
and  obliged  the  British  Prince  to  seek  refuge  in  Ireland. 
Pursuing  his  advantage,  he  reduced  the  Islands  of 
Anglesey  and  Man,  and  extended  his  sway  far  beyond 
that  of  any  preceding  Bretwalda,  as  well  over  the  Saxon 
us  the  British  States.  A*  a symbol  of  his  supremacy, 
he  introduced  a pageantry  unknown  to  his  rude  Country- 
men ; and  whenever  he  appeared  in  public,  the  Tufa,  or 
Roman  standard  of  empire,  was  always  borne  before 
him.  It  is  a more  honourable  evidence  of  his  power, 
and  of  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  administered,  that  the 
memory  of  his  vigilant  justice  was  long  preserved  ; and 
the  excellence  of  the  internal  police  which  he  established 
in  that  Age  of  violence  is  pointedly  attested  by  a current 
proverb  of  the  succeeding  generation,  that,  **  in  the  days 
of  Edwin,  a woman  with  the  babe  at  her  breast,  might 
walk  from  sea  to  sea  without  fear  of  injury  or  insult.” 
He  caused  reservoirs  of  stone  to  be  fixed  at  convenient 
distances  on  all  the  highways  through  his  dominions  to 
collect  the  waters  of  the  nearest  springs,  and  chained 
to  them  vessels  of  brass,  for  the  refreshment  of  travellers. 
In  a state  of  society,  in  which  no  places  of  entertainment 
were  provided  for  wayfarers,  this  considerate  provision — 
suggested  to  Edwin,  perhaps,  by  his  own  early  experi- 
ence of  fatigue  and  privations  in  his  wanderings — was 
gratefully  received  by  his  People;  and  such  were  the 
lawless  habits  of  the  times  as  to  make  it  thought  worthy 
of  note,  that  dread  of  the  King's  searching  justice,  or 
respect  for  his  benevolence,  restrained  all  men  from  the 
theft  of  these  cups.* 

Notwithstanding  the  greatness  and  virtuous  reputa- 
tion of  Edwin,  his  reign  terminated  calamitously.  Under 


the  vigorous  and  able  administration  of  Penda,  the 
grandson  of  Cridda,  a ferocious  and  warlike  Chieftain, 
the  extensive  Province  of  Mercia,  which  until  that  |>eriod 
had  remained  subordinate  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Northern  Angles,  attained  sufficient  strength  for  the 
assertion  of  independence.  Penda,  now  advanced  in 
year*,  had  long  endured  with  impatience  the  supremacy 
of  the  Northumbrian  King,  when  his  aid  wus  besought 
by  the  British  Sovereign  of  North  Wales,  in  an  attempt 
to  throw  off  the  same  yoke.  Notwithstanding  the 
national  hatred  between  Saxon  and  Briton,  the  simila- 
rity of  their  views  formed  a sufficient  bond  of  alliance 
and  revolt ; and  Penda  and  Cadwallon,  uniting  their 
forces,  encountered  those  of  Edwin  in  a great  buttle  at 
Hatfield,  in  Yorkshire.  The  issue  of  that  conflict 
proved  fatal,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to  the  Empire 
and  life  of  Edwin,  and  gave  a decided  superiority  over 
all  the  Anglo-Saxon  States  to  the  cruel  Penda,  who  ap- 
pears now  first  to  have  assumed  the  Royal  title  in 
Mercia.* 

Though  this  Prince  is  not  numbered  by  the  Saxon 
Writers  among  the  Bretwaldus,  the  pre-eminence  of  his 
power  renders  him  in  effect  the  most  conspicuous  omong 
the  contemporary  Sovereigns  of  the  Island ; and  the 
circumstances  of  his  reign  will  best  illustrate  the  general 
Annals  of  all  Britain.  After  the  victory  of  Hatfield,  the 
inoffensive  tranquillity  of  East  Anglia  next  tempted  hi* 
spirit  of  cruel  aggression.  Sigebert,  the  King  of  that 
State,  actuated  by  the  mistaken  piety  of  the  times,  which 
preferred  the  devotional  retirement  of  the  Cloister  to 
the  active  duties  of  life,  hail  assumed  the  tonsure,  and 
resigned  the  throne  to  hi*  cousin  Ecgric : but  hi*  People, 
on  the  alarm  of  Penda'*  invasion,  distrusting  the  abili- 
ties of  his  successor,  drew  him  by  entreaty  or  force  from 
his  Monastery,  and  insisted  on  his  assuming  the  com- 
mand of  their  army.  Sigebert  reluctantly  yielded:  but 
refusing  to  bear  arms,  a*  repugnant  to  his  Religious  pro- 
fession, he  would  assume  no  other  emblem  of  command 
than  a wand.  His  military  skill  was  exceeded  by  the 
veteran  ability  of  Penda  ; and  both  the  Royal  Monk 
arul  the  reigning  Prince  of  the  East  Angles  perished  on 
the  same  disastrous  field.  A second  Rretwalda,  in  the 
person  of  another  Northumbrian  King,  was  soon  after 
added  to  the  number  of  the  victims  whom  Penda  im- 
molated to  his  fierce  ambition.  This  was  Oswald,  the 
conqueror  of  Cadwallon,  who,  probably  from  hi*  success 
against  the  Welsh  Prince,  had  assumed  the  supreme 
title,  and  further  justified  his  claim  to  it,  no  less  by  his 
pacific  virtues  than  by  his  subsequent  victories  over  the 
Scottish  Britons,  whom  he  rendered  tributary'  to  North- 
umbria. But,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  he  was 
attacked  by  Penda,  and  shared  the  fate  of  Edwin.  The 
savage  victor,  after  mutilating  thfe  dead  body  of  his 
adversary,  and  spreading  devastation  through  North- 
umbria, laid  siege  to  its  Capital  Behbanhurh,  or  Bntn- 
borough.  But  the  strength  of  that  place,  situated  on  a 
rocky  promontory  of  the  German  Ocean,  defied  his 
assaults,  and  he  resolved  to  destroy  it  by  fire.  For 
that  purpose,  demolishing  the  villages  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, he  piled  all  their  combustible  materials  up  near 
the  walls  of  the  citv;  and  so  soon  as  the  wind  set 
strongly  towards  the  place,  the  whole  mass  was  inflamed. 
The  appalled  inhabitants  were  already  oppressed  by 
volumes  of  smoke,  and  expecting  the  destruction  of  their 
walls  from  the  progress  of  the  fire  : when  the  wind 
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suddenly  shifting,  turned  the  conflagration  upon  its 
* authors  ; and  the  panic-stricken  Mercians  abandoned 
the  siege.* 

After  the  retreat  of  Pendu  from  Bamborough,  the 
subjugation  of  Wessex  was  the  next  enterprise  which 
engaged  his  vindictive  and  insatiable  ambition.  Ccit- 
walch,  the  Sovereign  of  that  State,  hud  incurred  his 
resentment  by  repudiating  his  sister.  The  arms  of 
Penda  were  as  usual  victorious;  and  the  West  Saxon 
King  was  expelled  from  his  dominions.  He  sought  an 
asylum  in  East  Anglia;  and  the  hospitality  which  he 
received  from  its  Sovereign,  afforded  the  ferocious  Mer- 
cian a pretext  for  fresh  aggression  upon  that  Kingdom. 
The  Country  of  the  East  Angles  was  again  invaded  ; 
their  army  was  routed  ; and  a third  of  their  Monarchs 
perished  by  the  sword  of  Penda.  Though  he  had 
already  reached  the  age  of  eighty  years,  the  spirit  of 
that  ruler  was  still  as  active  and  sanguinary  as  ever ; 
and  nothing  less  than  the  total  destruction  of  every 
opponent  could  now  satisfy  his  pride  and  cupidity.  The 
Northern  Angles  continued  the  peculiar  objects  of  his 
fury.  It  was  in  vain  that  Oswy,  the  brother  and  suc- 
cessor of  Oswald,  strove,  by  the  tender  of  submission 
and  tribute,  to  deprecate  his  enmity.  Penda  had  sworn 
to  exterminate  the  whole  Nation  of  the  Northumbrians ; 
and  in  his  last  invasion  of  their  Country,  no  fewer  than 
thirty  vassal  Kings  and  Chieftains  of  the  Suxon  and 
British  race  swelled,  with  their  followers,  the  multitude 
of  his  forces.  But  Oswy  and  his  People  were  urged 
. by  despair  to  oppose  the  most  vigorous  resistance  ; and 
notwithstanding  their  inferiority  in  numbers  and  martial 
f equipment,  they  so  totally  defeated  the  army  of  the 
hoary  Tyrant,  that  only  two  of  the  thirty  vassal  Princes 
who  fought  under  his  standard  escaped  with  life;  and 
Penda  himself,  being  hurried  off  the  field  in  the  general 
rout,  was  overtaken  and  put  to  death.  The  haitle  was 
fought  at  Winwidfield  in  Yorkshire;  and  the  waters  of 
the  Are,  which  had  overflowed  its  banks,  swept  away  a 
greater  number  of  the  Mercians  in  their  flight,  than  had 
perished  in  the  conflict.  Though  perpetrated  in  an  Age 
so  familiar  with  horrors,  the  surpassing  crimes  of  Penda 
were  deemed  to  have  provoked  the  retributive  justice  of 
his  fate  ; and  the  natural  sentiment  of  the  People  was 
expressed  and  preserved  in  a proverbial  saying,  that  in 
Winwid’s  stream  were  avenged  the  deaths  of  the  three 
East  Anglian  and  the  two  Northumbrian  Kings,  whose 
blood  had  been  shed  by  the  Pagan  Tyrant.! 

The  fall  of  Penda,  and  the  destruction  of  bis  army, 
opened  a field  for  the  elevation  of  Oswy  to  the  dignity 
and  power  of  Bretwalda.  Both  Mercia  and  East  An- 
glia, whose  strength  had  been  exhausted  in  the  struggle 
with  Penda,  lay  prostrate  before  the  victorious  arms  of 
the  Northumbrian ; and  annexing  the  former  Province 
to  his  own  dominions,  he  established  his  superiority 
over  all  the  other  Saxon  States.  The  Welsh  and  Scot- 
tish Princes  also  are  said  to  have  become  his  tributa- 
ries ; and  fur  a season  he  vigorously  maintained  tin* 
supremacy  expressed  by  his  title.  Yet  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  reign,  his  power  was  considerably  diminished. 
Under  C'enwalch,  so  soon  as  that  Prince  was  relieved 
' from  the  oppression  of  Penda,  Wessex  began  to  emerge 
^ into  activity  and  vigour;  and  some  Mercian  Nobles, 
revolting  against  the  Bretwalda,  succeeded  in  recover- 
ing the  independence  of  their  Country,  and  placed  on  its 
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throne  Wulfherc,  the  youngest  son  of  Penda:  whom, 
amidst  the  ruin  of  his  House,  they  had  diligently  con-  ' 
cealed  from  the  search  of  the  conqueror.  Under  Wulf- 
here,  the  Kings  of  Sussex  and  Essex  courted  the 
friendship,  and  declared  themselves  the  dependent 
allies  of  Mercia  ; and  the  recovering  power  both  of  that 
State  and  of  Wessex  began  to  contend  with  Northum- 
bria for  superiority.  Oswy,  however,  died  in  peace  ; 
and  with  him  expired  the  title  and  the  supremacy  of  the  j 
Bretwalda*.* 

The  successive  assumption  of  that  dignity  by  one 
South  Saxon,  one  West  Saxon,  one  Kentish,  one  East  ( 
Anglian,  and  three  Northumbrian  Kings,  may  serve  to  t 
illustrate  the  relative  importance  or  influence  which  the  1 
States  of  the  Octarchy  had  at  different  periods  hitherto 
enjoyed.  But  if,  upon  this  estimate,  Northumbria  had 
latterly  acquired  the  decided  predominance,  the  supe- 
riority had  gradually  been  declining  during  the  last 
years  of  Oswy ; and  after  his  death  it  was  never 
recovered.  The  greater  natural  strength  of  Mercia, 
which  hod  been  developed  under  the  energetic,  though 
cruel  sway  of  Penda,  was  matured  by  the  prudent 
administration  of  his  son;  and  Wessex,  by  the  slow 
but  certain  progress  of  its  arms  against  the  Britons,  had 
incorporated  almost  all  the  Southern  and  South  Western 
parts  of  the  Island  into  its  territory.  The  remaining 
States,  Sussex,  Kent,  Essex,  and  East  Anglia,  were 
each  singly  unequal  to  a contest  with  their  more  power- 
ful neighbours,  and  figured  only  as  the  allies,  or  more 
generally  as  the  subjects,  of  Wessex,  Mercia,  and  North- 
umbria. From  that  time,  therefore,  the  struggle  for  the  S 
supremacy  lay  among  these  latter  Kingdoms ; and  when  * 
the  Saxon  Annals  cease  to  be  illustrated  by  a succession 
of  Bretwaldas,  we  can  discover  no  better  order  of  narra-  * 
tion  than  to  pursue  the  reigns  of  Monarchs  who,  in  each  * 
of  the  three  larger  States,  predominated  over  their  rival 
contemporaries. 

On  the  death  of  Oswy,  the  Crown  of  Northumbria  5 
passed  to  his  Son  Ecgfrid,  who,  during  his  reign,  but  u 
without  the  supreme  title,  endeavoured,  on  the  whole  £ 
not  unsuccessfully,  to  maintain  the  predominance  of  his 
State  over  the  other  Saxon  Kingdoms.  His  most  1* 
powerful  competitor  was  Wulfhere  of  Mercia:  but  he  ^ 
defeated  that  Monarch,  and,  on  his  death,  even  took 
possession  for  a time  of  his  dominions;  which  he,  how- 
ever, shortly  restored  to  Ethelred,  the  surviving  son  of 
Penda,  who  had  married  his  sister.  Subsequently,  not- 
withstanding this  alliance,  a wur  arose  between  Ecgfrid 
anti  Ethelred,  which,  after  a bloody  and  dubious  con- 
flict on  the  Trent,  was  terminated  by  the  mediation  of 
Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  But  the  prin- 
cipal triumphs,  and  the  final  disaster,  of  Ecgfnd’s  reign, 
were  achieved  and  suffered  in  his  wars  against  the 
Caledonian  Britons.  That  People,  soon  after  bis  ac- 
cession, took  advantage  of  hb  youth,  to  assert  their 
independence:  but  he  attacked  them  with  vigour  so 
unexpected,  and  routed  their  army  with  so  great 
slaughter,  that  he  compelled  them  to  resume  their  sub- 
mission to  the  Northumbrian  Crown.  At  a later  period,  I: 
he  carried  his  arms  into  Ireland,  then  distinguished  for  s' 
the  peaceful  character  of  its  people,  and  even  for  the  1 
superior  Learning  and  virtues  of  its  Monastic  teachers. 
Though  the  inoffensive  natives  do  not  appear  to  have 
given  him  any  provocation,  Ecgfrid,  in  the  cruel  wan- 
tonness of  ambition,  resolved  upon  their  subjugation, 
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and,  under  his  General  Beorht,  despatched  across  the 
* channel  an  army,  which,  though  prevented  by  the  brave 
resistance  of  the  invaded  from  effecting  the  purpose  ot 
conquest,  miserably  ravaged  their  coasts,  and  burned 
many  of  their  towns  wsth  the  Churches  and  Monasteries. 
Their  wrongs  were  speedily  avenged  in  the  fute  of 
Ecgfrid  ; for,  in  the  following  year,  impelled  by  the 
same  restless  spirit  of  aggression,  he  rashly  led  his  fol- 
lowers into  the  territory  of  the  Caledonians,  and  being 
inveigled  into  the  fastnesses  of  their  Northern  moun- 
tains, he  was  cut  off.  with  nearly  all  his  army,  in  a 
bloody  engagement  at  Drumnechtan.  The  body  of 
Ecgfrid  was  found  among  the  slain,  and  received  an 
honourable  interment  from  the  victors  in  their  Royal 
Cemetery,  in  the  celebrated  Isle  of  loolmkill,  or  St. 
Columba.  The  disastrous  issue  of  this  expedition  en- 
couraged the  Welsh,  as  well  as  the  Scottish  Britons,  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  Northumbria;  and,  under  the 
reign  of  Aldfrid,  the  successor  of  Ecgfrid,  a second  de- 
feat, in  a similar  invasion  intrusted  to  Beorht,  in  which 
the  Northumbrian  leader  also  perished  with  his  army, 
still  further  broke  the  power  of  that  State.  Aldfrid, 
a pacific  Prince,  distinguished  among  his  contempora- 
ries for  his  piety  and  Learning,  did  not  attempt  to 
preserve  the  supremacy  among  the  Saxon  Kingdoms, 
which  his  predecessors  had  asserted : but  contented  him- 
self with  governing  his  contracted  dominions  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  universal  respect,  which  was  accorded 
to  his  virtues,  both  by  his  own  People  and  the  adjacent 
States.* 

The  same  year  in  which  Ecgfrid  perished  was  marked 
by  the  rise  in  Wessex  of  Ceadw&lla.  who  became  the 
most  distinguished  Saxon  Prince  of  his  times.  The 
failure  of  issue  in  the  direct  Royal  line  after  the  death 
of  Cenwalch,  had  reduced  the  Kingdom  of  the  West 
Saxons  to  the  condition  of  a turbulent  Aristocracy  ; in 
which  many  Chieftains  of  the  race  of  Cerdic  alternately 
contended  with  each  other  for  the  ascendency,  and  con- 
ferred the  Royal  title  on  one  of  their  number  for  the 
exigencies  of  common  defence  against  foreign  enemies. 
In  the  vicissitudes  of  faction  produced  by  this  disorderly 
form  of  Government,  the  young  Ceadw&lla,  himself  a 
descendant  from  Cerdic,  was  first  banished  from  W esaex, 
and  subsequently  raised  to  its  throne.  His  abilities  and 
fortune,  in  peace  and  in  war,  enabled  him  not  only  to 
maintain  that  dignity  over  his  own  subjects,  but  to 
establish  his  superiority  over  the  Kingdoms  of  Sussex 
and  Kent.  His  victorious  career  was  sullied  by  frightful 
cruelties ; and  it  was  probably  the  impulse  of  a re- 
pentant conscience  which  induced  him.  before  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  thirty  years,  to  abandon  his  dominions 
and  proceed  on  a pilgrimage  to  Rome,  to  receive  the 
rite  of  Baptism  from  the  hands  of  the  Pope.  He  died 
very  soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  holy  city : but  his 
example  was  followed  in  the  course  of  a few  years  by 
two  other  Anglo-Saxon  Kings,  Cenred  of  Mercia,  and 
Offa  of  Eases ; who  travelling  also  to  Rome,  there 
assumed  the  Monastic  profession,  and  died.f 

The  death  of  Ceadw&lla  was  followed  in  Wessex  by 
the  long  reign  of  Ina.  He  was  lineally  descended  from 
Cerdic ; but  the  irregularity  which  prevailed  in  the  order 
of  Royal  succession  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  is  evinced 
in  the  example  of  his  election  to  the  throne,  while  his 
own  father  and  two  children  of  the  late  King  were  living. 


His  elevation,  however,  justified  the  national  choice;  Britain 
for  the  martial  abilities  and  achievements  of  Ina  were 
not  inferior  to  those  of  the  most  distinguished  of  his  From 
predecessors ; and  it  was  his  victorious  career  which  k-  D- 
confirmed  the  increasing  power  of  Wessex.  By  his  sue- 
or— if  conquests  over  tin.*  Cornish  Britons,  he  added  a ,u 
considerable  territory  to  his  Kingdom  ; by  some  un-  ® 
recorded  means  he  acquired  the  paramount  sovereignty 
of  Essex  ; and  after  an  obstinate  struggle  of  the  People  ouwt,  or*r 
of  Sussex  to  recover  their  independence,  hr  finally  tiw  CWuitfc 
annexed  that  State  to  the  Crown  of  Wessex.  A war  in  Briton*, 
which  he  engaged  with  Ceolred,  King  of  Mercia,  pro-  * d. 
duced  no  other  fruits  than  a sanguinary  and  indecisive  710. 
battle  at  WTodnesbeorg  : but  he  hail  previously  reduced  “e 
the  less  powerful  State  of  Kent  into  complete  subjection  *"*  'f*  * 
to  his  arms.  The  name  of  Ina,  however,  is  chiefly 
indebted  for  its  fame  to  his  efforts  as  a Legislator  ; and  ^ g ' 
the  Collection  of  his  Laws,  w hich  yet  surv  ives,  avouches  A „ 
his  best  title  to  remembrance.  In  the  fifth  year  of  his  70.1 
reigti,  at  a Wiicna-gemot,  or  Assembly  of  the  National  L***  ui 
Council  of  Wessex,  and  “ with  the  advice,"  as  it  is  lua- 
simply  expressed  in  the  exordium  to  his  Code,  **  of  his 
father  Cenred,  his  Bishops  Hcdda  and  Erconwald,  and 
of  all  his  Ealdormen,  the  oldest  Sage*  of  his  People, 
and  a great  collection  of  God’s  servants,”  he  collected  or 
enacted  these  Laws,  in  number  seventy-niue.*  In  such 
an  attempt  to  reduce  the  customary  and  oral  rules  of 
judgment,  during  a rude  condition  of  society,  into  a 
senes  of  written  jurisprudence,  we  are  not,  of  course,  to 
expect  any  approach  to  a perfect  system  of  legislation  ; 
but  the  Code  of  Ina  entitled  him  to  the  gratitude  of  his 
People,  and  its  puqKxse  may  command  the  respect  even 
of  more  enlightened  Age*  It  determined  the  scale  of 
those  pecuniary  compensations  for  crimes,  which  were, 
perhaps,  the  only  restraint  upon  violence  which  the 
fierce  spirit  of  the  times  would  endure ; by  punishing 
robberies  and  frauds  which  ruined  industry,  and  ob- 
structed the  fair  interchange  of  property,  it  attempted  to 
give  security  to  the  trailer  and  the  cultivator;  and  it 
extended  the  protection  of  humanity  in  some  measure 
even  to  the  domestic  bondsman  and  the  serf  of  the  soil.t 
As  the  Laws  of  Ina  murk  some  of  the  first  advances 
of  the  Saxon  mind  in  the  work  of  social  order,  so  the 
traditionary  account  which  has  descended  to  us  of  the 
last  scene  of  his  lengthened  and  prosperous  reign,  may 
at  least  serve  to  exemplify  the  tone  of  Religious  and 
Philosophical  sentiment  which  belonged  to  the  same 
Age.  In  his  declining  years,  the  Consort  of  Ina  hud 
often  vainly  besought  him  to  withdraw  with  her  from 
the  World,  and  to  exchange  the  cares  of  Royalty  for  the 
retirement  of  the  cloister.  As  her  eloquence  failed  to 
wean  the  aged  Monarch  from  the  habitual  passion  for 
Regal  state,  she  had  recourse  to  a singular  practical 
homily  against  the  gTovelling  objects  of  all  earthly 
luxury.  After  giving  a sumptuous  banquet  to  their 
Nobles  and  Clergy  at  a country  Palace,  the  Royal  pair 
departed  on  a journey  ; but,  having  travelled  a short 
distance,  Ina  was  induced,  by  the  earnest  entreaty  of 
the  Queen,  to  retrace  their  way.  As  he  again  approached 
the  scene  of  recent  festivity,  the  King  was  astonished  at 
the  silence  and  desolation  which  seemed  to  pervade 
it.  His  amazement  increased,  when,  on  entering  tlie 
banqueting  chamber,  he  found  its  Regal  garniture 
vanished,  the  apartment  overspread  with  filth  and 
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Hi*.t»ry.  rubbish,  and  the  very  couch  on  which  he  had  reposed 
occupied  by  a litter  of  swine.  While  he  yet  gazed  in 
silent  disgust  on  the  change,  his  Queen  confessed  that 
it  haul  been  prepared  by  her  command  • “My  lord  and 
husband,  behold  how  shortly  may  all  appliances  of 
human  grandeur  be  converted  to  the  vilest  uses  ! Here 
are  no  longer  the  voices  of  revellers  and  parasites,  the 
glitter  of  silver  vessels,  or  the  allurement  of  exquisite 
viands.  AH  these  are  gone  like  the  wind  and  the 
smoke,  and  shall  not  our  enjoyment  of  such  toys  soon 
be  as  vain  and  fleeting?  See,  I beseech  you,  how  dis- 
gusting is  the  transformation  in  these  objects  of  our  soli- 
citude. To  still  more  loathsome  changes  must  our  own 
pampered  bodies  submit.  Unhappy  then  must  we  be  if 
their  indulgence  absorb  our  minds.  Ah ! let  us  not 
cling  to  these  corrupting  vanities,  hut  seek  rather  the 
things  of  Eternity!”*  But  History  has  suggested  some 
other,  and,  it  may  be,  better  authenticated  explanations 
of  the  retirement  of  Ina  from  the  throne. t His  frame 
was  oppressed  by  infirmities,  and  his  mind  distracted 
with  the  cares  of  government.  The  peace  of  his  old 
age  was  broken  by  rebellions;  and  experience  had 
taught  him  the  difficulty  of  curbing  with  an  enfeebled 
hand  the  restless  spirit  of  a factious  and  warlike  No- 
His  abdiea-  hi  lily.  He -perhaps  resolved  to  descend  voluntarily 

from  a station,  which  he  could  no  longer  retain  with 
dignity ; and  the  customs  of  the  times  regulated  the 
subsequent  purpose  of  his  piety.  Having  solemnly  re- 
signed the  Crown  in  a Witena-gemot,  he  soon  afler 
travelled  on  a pilgrimage  with  his  Queen  to  Home; 
where  they  both  sought  a voluntary  obscurity,  and  died 
in  their  self-inflicted  condition  of  poverty.? 

The  abdication  of  Ina  was  followed  by  the  disorders 
of  a disputed  succession,  which  for  a time  impaired  the 
power  of  Wessex,  and  placed  that  of  her  rival  State  in 
the  ascendant.  The  sceptre  of  Mercia  was  at  that 
epoch  held  by  Ethelbald,  an  able  and  active  Prince, 
who  soon  took  advantage  of  the  intestine  divisions  of 
the  West  Saxons  to  assert  the  superiority  of  his  throne 
over  all  those  portions  of  the  Island  which  lie  between 
the  Humber  and  the  Southern  Channel.  He  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  Monarch  since  the  Bretwaldas  who 
arrogated  to  himself  the  universal  Sovereignty  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  ; for  in  his  Charters  he  assumed  the  title 
of  “King  of  Britain,  and  King  not  only  of  Mercia, 
but  of  all  the  Provinces  which  are  known  under  the 
general  South-Anglian  name;"  or,  in  other  words,  of 
all  England,  unless  it  should  lie  thought  that  Northum- 
bria was  designedly  excepted  by  the  phrase.  That 
Contempo-  Kingdom  was  governed,  during  great  part  of  the  Southern 
-7,-  reign  of  Elhctbald,  by  Eadberl,  whose  successive  vic- 
Kadbert  of  tories  over  the  Caledonians  and  Stratclyde  Britons  cn- 
Nnrthnm-  larged  his  dominions,  and  revived  the  glory  of  the 
Northumbrian  name.  The  Mercian  King  in  general 
respected  the  power  of  Kadbert ; or,  at  least,  it  was 
only  during  his  absence  ill  the  Scottish  wars,  that  Ethel- 
bald  ventured  to  attack  his  dominions  : and  the  issue  of 
those  predatory  invasions  redounded  little  to  the  honour 
of  the  aggressor.  A fter  a brilliant  reign  of  twenty-one 
years,  Eadbert  imitated  the  example,  which  so  many 
Anglo-Saxon  Princes  had  already  offered,  of  retiring  into 
a Monastery ; and  from  that  event  may  he  dated  the 
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Henceforth  Mercia  and  Wessex  were  left,  without  a 
third  rival  to  share  their  deepening  contest  for  the  Sove- 
reignty of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Nation.* 

Against  the  ascendency’,  however,  which  the  warlike 
ability  and  the  fortune  of  Ethelbald  had  acquired,  the 
contemporary  Princes  of  Wessex  for  some  time  in- 
effectually struggled.  .Ethel  heard,  who  had  finally- 
prevailed  over  a competitor,  after  the  death  of  Ina,  and 

had  become  the  vassal  of  the  Mercian,  made  a vain  _r r_T_ 

effort  to  throw  off  his  yoke,  and  was  punished  with  the  South  of 
loss  of  Somerton,  then  the  chief  place  in  Somersetshire,  the  Humber 
His  brother  Cuthrcd,  who  succeeded  him  eight  years  ““**r£iheh 
later,  was  compelled  to  sene  Ethelbald  in  his  wars 
against  the  Welsh  ; and  the  united  army  of  the  Anglo-  a.d. 
Saxons  inflicted  a severe  defeat  upon  that  People,  and 
devastated  their  Country  in  several  expeditious.  At 
length  Cuthred,  a Prince  of  more  vigorous  character 
than  his  late  brother,  who  bore  with  impatience  the  ex- 
actions of  his  Tyrant,  resolved  to  emancipate  himself 
and  his  Country  from  the  Mercian  supremacy  ; and  en- 
countered Ethelbald  on  the  field  of  Burford  in  Oxford-  Gw-siUttli 
shire.  The  circumstances  of  this  great  and  obstinate  * Burfuf,L 
buttle  have  been  depicted  by  an  ancient  Chronicler  with  J*  J* 
unusual  spirit  and  vividness  of  colouring.  In  the  in-  7o<i 
solence  of  confident  power,  the  Mercians  fought  for 
dominion  uud  plunder ; with  the  courage  of  despera- 
tion, the  West  Saxons  struggled  to  escape  the  worst 
horrors  of  subjection.  The  national  standards  of  the 
People  were  directly  opposed  in  the  van  of  cither  army  ; 
and  the  thickest  und  fiercest  of  the  fight  soon  gathered 
round  them.  In  the  onset  a gallant  Ealdorman,  Edel- 
hun,  once  a rebel,  but  now  the  most  faithful  subject  of 
Cuthred,  who  bore  the  Golden  Dragon,  the  banner  of 
Wressex,  slew  with  his  own  hand  the  standard-bearer  of 
Ethelbald.  The  West  Saxons  hailed  the  deed  of  their 
champion  with  shouts  of  exultation  as  the  sure  pre.-vage 
of  victory ; the  Mercians  rushed  forward  to  rescue  their 
standard ; and  the  hostile  lines  closed  in  one  general 
and  furious  death-struggle.  The  murderous  conflict 
with  the  sword,  the  spear,  and  the  ponderous  battle-axe 
— the  last  the  most  common  weapon  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
array, — long  hung  in  suspense,  until  the  Ealdorman 
Edelhun,  who  figures  as  the  hero  of  the  battle,  con- 
fronted the  Mercian  King.  Each  collected  his  full 
vigour  for  the  collision : but  Ethelbald  was  over-  ^ * 

powered  by  the  gigantic  stature  and  strength  of  the 
champion.  Forgetful  of  his  former  fame,  and  preferring  by  Cuthred 
safety  to  glory,  Ethelbald,  the  conqueror  of  many  fields,  of  IVwwi 
gave  to  his  yet  struggling  followers  the  first  example  of 
a precipitate  flight,  which  produced  the  total  ront  of 
his  army.  This  victory  of  the  West  Saxons  destroyed 
for  a lime  the  supremacy  of  Mercia ; and  five  years  nwth  of 
later,  Ethelbald  lost  in  battle  against  his  own  rebellious  EtheUmM. 
subjects,  the  life  which  had  been  only  ingloriously  pro-  A-  n- 
tracted  by  fleeing  before  his  foreign  enemies. t 757 

The  death  of  Cuthred  preceded  that  of  his  humbled  Soccww*  <>f 
rival,  for  he  survived  his  victory  of  Burford  only  two  SJjjjJ m 
years  : but  in  that  interval  he  undertook  another  success- 
ful expedition  against  the  Britons,  and  annexed  to  his 
dominions  a fresh  district,  torn  from  the  Welsh  fron- 
tiers. His  successor,  Sigebyrht,  after  a brief  and  tyran-  a.  d. 
nical  reign,  was  deposed  and  murdered  ; and  the  West  755. 
Saxon  Nobles  elected  in  his  place  Cynewulf,  a descendant 
of  Ceniic : in  whose  long  reign  of  twenty-nine  yean 
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Htatory.  there  is  nothing  better  worthy  of  record,  than  his  defeat 
in  a contest  with  Mercia,  which  terminated  diagracc- 
Frora  fully  by  the  surrender  of  the  West  Saxon  territory  on 
*•  n.  the  Northern  bank  of  the  Thames.  The  circura- 
4^9-  stance*,  however,  which  attended  the  death  of  Cynewulf, 
to  throw  too  curious  a light  upon  some  qualities  of  the 
A'  D*  Anglo-Saxon  character  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
^0-  Cyneheard.  brother  of  the  last  King,  having  been  driven 
uTnawmil  *nto  ex^c  the  jealousy  of  the  reigning  Prince,  had 
tideUtyaod  secretly  returned  to  Wessex,  still  brooding  over  long- 
revenga  cherished  desires  of  revenge,  when  the  incautious  seeu- 
xntang  the  nty  of  Cynewulf  g*Te  him  an  opportunity  of  putting 
them  into  execution.  While  Cyneheard  lay  concealed, 
D with  a devoted  band  of  about  eighty  adherents,  whom 

784  he  had  collected  in  the  forest  near  Winchester,  the 

King  one  afternoon  left  that  Royal  residence  but 
slightly  attended,  to  visit  a lady  to  whom  he  was  at- 
tached at  Merton  in  Surrey-  The  conspirators  secretly 
followed  his  train ; and  after  his  attendants  were  dis- 
missed for  the  night  to  some  neighbouring  houses,  sur- 
rounded that  to  which  he  had  retired,  and  broke  in 
upon  his  unguarded  slumbers.  The  Royal  victim, 
roused  by  their  intrusion,  seixed  his  sword,  and  rushing 
upon  their  leader,  whom  he  recognised,  severely  wounded 
him  : but  he  waa  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  slain, 
before  bis  attendants,  awakened  by  the  clash  of  weapons 
and  the  shrieks  of  his  mistress,  could  arrive  to  his 
assistance.  The  conspirators  offered  safety  to  the  Royal 
servants,  and  even  tempted  them,  few  as  they  were,  by 
bribes  to  be  gone  in  peace  : but  personal  fidelity  to  a 
Lord  was  a principle  of  honourable  obligation  already 
deemed  os  sacred  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  in  the 
feudal  relations  of  later  times ; and  the  faithful  fol- 
lowers of  the  King,  rejecting  all  compromise,  fiercely 
assailed  his  murderers,  and  continued  the  generous  but 
unavailing  conflict,  until  they  fell  to  a man  beside  their 
master’s  body.  Even  a Briton,  in  their  company,  who 
had  been  detained  as  a hostage  at  the  Saxon  Court, 
fought  by  their  side,  until  he  was  desperately  wounded, 
and  was  indebted  for  his  life  to  the  forbearance  of  the 
conspirators.  The  tidings  of  this  dismal  tragedy  had 
no  sooner  reached  Winchester,  than  the  Thegns  of  the 
Royal  household  assembled  their  retainers  and  took 
horse  for  Merton  ; where  the  conspirators  had  hastily 
fortified  themselves.  Cyneheard  met  the  new  comers  in 
parley  at  the  barrier,  dwelt  upon  the  family  wrongs 
which  had  roused  him  to  vengeance,  asserted  his  own 
claim  to  the  Crown  which  his  brother  had  worn,  offered 
munificently  to  purchase  their  assistance  in  obtaining  it, 
and  reminded  them  that  many  of  his  band  were  their 
kinsmen.  The  Royal  Thegns  indignantly  spurned  the 
proposal  : declaring  that  their  murdered  Lord  was  nut 
less  dear  to  them  than  their  kinsmen  ; that,  if  the  latter 
wished  to  save  theiT  lives,  they  were  free  to  depart ; but 
that  on  Cyneheard  and  the  rest  of  his  band,  vengeance 
should  be  done.  The  kinsmen  of  the  Royal  Thegns,  in 
their  turn  refused  to  obtain  the  proffered  safety,  by  de- 
sertion of  their  Lord  ; the  same  boon,  they  said,  had 
been  rejected  but  yester-even  by  the  King's  train,  and  it 
should  that  room  be  seen  that  Cyneheard  had  followers 
not  less  generous  in  their  devotion.  The  impatient 
assailants  waited  no  further  question  to  commence  a 
furious  onset ; the  barrier  was  hewn  down  by  I heir 
battle-axes;  the  conspirators  defended  themselves  with 
desperation  ; and  the  struggle  ceased  only  with  the  fall 
of  the  last  of  the  guilty  band.  Among  the  heap  of  his 
slaughtered  companions,  which  covered  the  dead  body 


of  Cyneheard,  one  youth  only  was  found  to  breathe.  Britain. 
He  was  the  godson  of  the  Ealdorman  Osric,  who  had  ’ 

led  the  assailants;  and  reverence  for  that  sacred  tie  From 
preserved  his  solitary  life.*  A-  0< 

The  undistinguished  reign  of  Cynewulf  in  Wessex 
was  eclipsed  by  the  superior  power  of  Offa  of  Mercia; 
who,  after  an  interval  of  anarchy,  which  followed  the 
death  of  Ethelbald,  had  been  raised  to  the  throne  °^Q^0f  * 
that  Kingdom.  The  original  claims  of  Offa  to  the  Merci4 
Regal  dignity  were  founded  on  his  descent  from  a A D 

brother  of  Penda  : but  his  Crown  was  laboriously  won  757. 

by  the  sword  ; and  the  first  fourteen  years  of  his  reign 
were  consumed  in  Civil  wars,  during  which  he  shed 
much  blood  and  committed  many  atrocious  cruelties. 

His  talents  were,  however,  as  eminent,  aa  his  temper 
was  sanguinary  and  his  ambition  unscrupulous ; and  he 
had  no  sooner  established  his  authority  in  his  own 
Kingdom,  than  his  enterprises  began  to  be  formidable 
to  the  surrounding  States.  After  having  assailed  and 
oppressed  the  feeble  independence  of  Kent,  he  turned 
his  arms  against  the  more  powerful  Kingdom  of  Wessex  ; 
and  his  defeat  of  Cynewulf  at  Bensington,  was  fol*  Victorious 
lowed,  as  we  have  already  stated,  by  the  cession  to  overVVe**?* 
Mercia  of  all  the  territory  North  of  the  Thames.  This  a.  v. 
triumph  was  only  the  prelude  to  still  more  important  777. 
and  permanent  conquests  from  the  Welsh.  After  some  And  the 
vicissitude*  of  fortune,  he  finally  expelled  that  People  Welsh, 
from  all  their  possessions  between  the  Severn  and  the 
Wye  ; filled  the  intermediate  Country  with  Anglo-Saxon 
colonies ; and  effectually  repressed  the  fierce  incursions 
of  the  mountaineers  upon  the  new  settlers,  by  drawing  Conrtiuc- 
a ditch  and  rampart  from  the  mouth  of  the  latter  river 
to  the  estuary  of  the  Dee.  This  gigantic  work,  which  ^ D 
was  long  celebrated  under  the  name  of  “ Claud  h Offa,"  or  •JQQ 

“ Offa's  Dyke,”  and  of  which  some  traces  remain  to  this 
hour,  was  carried  through  marshes  and  rivers  and  over 
mountains  for  a distance  of  above  one  hundred  miles  ; 
and  it  served  in  subsequent  Ages  for  the  boundary 
which  determined  the  confines  of  England  and  Wales.1 

The  predominant  power  of  Offa  may  be  determined  The  power 
by  the  eagerness  of  the  other  Anglo-Saxon  Princes  of 
the  period  to  court  his  alliance.  One  of  his  daughters,  L 

Elfleda,  was  married  to  Ethelred,  King  of  Northumbria, 
w horn  he  had  compelled  by  the  terror  of  hts  arms  to 
acknowledge  his  supremacy.  Another,  Eadburga,  was 
united  to  Beorhtric,  the  successor  of  Cynewulf  on  the 
throne  of  Wessex.  The  overture  of  a third  Royal 
suitor  for  the  hand  of  his  remaining  daughter,  Ethel- 
drilha,  was  followed  by  an  act  of  horrible  treachery,  fatal  Ilia  p»*rfi- 
alike  to  the  life  of  the  lover  and  the  fame  of  Offa.  dwu»  tnur- 
Attended  by  a numerous  retinue,  Ethelbert,  King  of  KthdbwtoC 
East  Anglia,  a youthful  prince  of  handsome  person,  K**tAngU», 
virtuous  disposition,  and  excelling  in  all  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Age,  arrived  on  the  Mercian  frontiers 
to  solicit  Elheldritha  for  his  bride.  The  announcement 
of  the  purpose  of  his  journey  was  met  by  Offa  with  a 
warm  invitation  to  proceed,  and  by  solemn  assurances  of 
a safe  and  respectful  reception.  Thus  encouraged,  on 
his  arrival  at  the  Court,  he  was  welcomed  with  the 
honours  claimed  by  hts  rank,  and  the  affectionate  atten- 
tions due  to  a favoured  suitor.  But  on  retiring  to  his 
chamber,  after  the  festivity  of  a banquet,  he  was  basely 
assassinated.  The  ancient  Chroniclers  differ  in  the 
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share  of  this  most  foul  and  inhospitable  murder  which 
they  attribute  to  Offa : but  they  are  unanimous  in 
assigning  to  his  Queen  Cvnedrida  the  original  guilt  of 
its  suggestion.  Rut  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the 
Mercian  King  betrays  the  purpose  of  the  crime,  and 
stamps  on  his  memory  the  full  infamy  of  its  accomplish- 
ment : he  immediately  seized  the  East  Anglian  domi- 
nions, and  annexed  them  to  his  own.* 

With  the  natural  and  pious  desire  of  marking  the  re- 
Kiogdom.  ' tributive  justice  of  Heaven,  the  Chroniclers  of  the  Age 
a.  o.  before  us  have  felt  some  satisfaction  in  tracing  the 
792.  punishment  of  OfFu's  crimes  by  the  calamities  of  his 
Drath  of  House.  Of  his  three  daughters,  Elfleda  was  widowed 
by  the  murder  of  her  husband  ; Eadburga,  expelled 
from  the  throne  of  Wessex  for  her  atrocities,  died 
wretchedly  in  exile ; and  Etheldritha,  the  destined 
bride  of  the  young  Ethelbert,  horror-stricken  at  his 
assassination,  fled  from  her  father's  Court  to  the  Abbey 
ofCroyland,  and  there  ended  her  days  in  mournful  seclu- 
sion. Cynedridn,  the  evil  counsellor  of  her  husband's 
blood-stained  ambition,  perished  miserably ; and  OlTa 
himself  survived  to  possess  his  ill-gotten  Crown  of  East 
Anglia  only  two  yeans,  and  then  sank  into  the  gra\e  the 
victim  of  remorse  and  disease.  His  son  Ecgfrid,  who 
succeeded  him,  died  childless  after  he  had  possessed  the 
throne  of  Mercia  only  one  hundred  and  lorty-one  days  ; 
and  thus,  in  a few  years,  the  Race  of  Offa,  whose  eleva- 
tion had  been  purchased  at  the  expense  of  so  much 
bloodshed  and  guilt,  disappeared  for  ever.t 

The  reign  of  Offa  is  memorable,  among  oilier  cir- 
cumstances, for  the  opening  of  an  amicable  intercourse 
between  the  Anglo-Saxon  Stales  and  the  Carlovingian 
Empire.  It  wan  that  learned  Englishman,  Alcuin,  the 
Preceptor  of  Charlemagne,  who  seems  to  have  origi- 
nated an  epistolary  correspondence  between  his  great 
pupil  and  the  Mercian  King.  It  commenced  by  the 
humane  intercession  of  Charlemagne  with  OfTa  to  obtain 
the  pardon  of  some  noble  Anglian  exiles;  and  was  im- 
proved into  the  establishment  of  provisions  for  regulating 
the  commerce  of  their  dominions.  In  Letters,  which 
are  still  extant,  Charlemagne  terms  Offa  his  dearest 
brother,  and  greets  him  with  presents : but  those  friendly 
relations  were  interrupted  by  the  very  means  em- 
ployed to  cement  them.  Charlemagne,  in  pledge  of  his 
amity,  having  offered  his  natural  son,  Charles,  as  a 
husband  for  one  of  the  daughters  of  Offa,  the  Mercian 
King  assented,  upon  condition  of  obtaining  a Princess 
of  the  Carlovingian  House  for  his  legitimate  heir, 
Ecgfrid.  Though  the  Frankish  Monarch  had  hitherto 
addressed  Offa  as  a Prince  of  not  inferior  dignity  to 
himself,  his  pride  conceived  such  unreasonable  offence 
at  the  assumption  of  equality  implied  in  this  counter- 
proposal, that  he  suddenly  suspended  all  intercourse 
between  his  Court  and  that  of  Mercia,  and  even  forbade 
altogether  the  importation  into  his  dominions  of  the 
woollen  gowns,  which  already  formed  an  article  of 
English  manufacture.  Rut  his  own  subjects,  as  well 
as  those  of  Offa,  suffered  so  much  inconvenience  from 
the  suspension  of  this  traffic,  that  he  soon  allowed 
Alcuin  to  exercise  his  mediution  successfully  for  the  re- 
establishment of  a friendly  intercourse  between  the  two 
Govern  incuts.  $ 

* Chr»*.  Sax.  p.  65.  V\ la  Offft,  (apuii  Millhrv  Paris,  E<1. 
Watt*,)  p 23. 

f Vita  Off lr,  p.  24,  23.  Aner,  p.  10, 12. 

I Epittohw  Conti i Mag i*i,  {apod  Don*  Bouquet,)  vol.  v.  p.  620. 
also  Bouquet,  /M.  p.  315— -620;  and  Alcuiai,  Ep.  61. 


The  protection  which  the  Court  of  Charlemagne 
meanwhile  afforded  to  an  illustrious  Anglo-Saxon  exile,  ' 
led  at  a subsequent  period  to  a closer  intercourse  be- 
tween the  predominant  English  State  and  the  Frankish 
Empire.  After  the  tragical  fate  of  Cynewulf,  the 
Nobles  of  Wessex,  exerting  their  customary  right  of  *° 
election,  had  raised  Beorhtric,  one  of  their  Order  of  the  A-  D’ 
race  of  Cerdic,  to  the  vacant  throne.  The  elevation  of 
the  new  King  had  been  opposed,  or  his  jealousy  at 
least  was  excited,  by  the  rival  pretenaious  of  Egbert,  . 
another  scion  of  the  same  lluyal  stock ; and  the  youth-  jjJJrtltrie. 
ful  Prince  was  compelled  to  consult  his  safety  by  re-  A D 
tiring,  first  to  the  Mercian,  and  afterwards  to  the  Car- 
loviugian  Court.  By  the  great  Monarch  of  the  Franks 
Egbert  was  received  with  kindness;  and  the  period  of  KxiW  of 
his  exile  at  the  most  civilized  and  intellectual  Court 
the  times  was  beneficial  to  the  enlargement  of  his  mind,  of  CfaArle- 
and  the  cultivation  of  his  natural  talents.  He  is  said  m*gm. 
to  have  attended  Charlemagne  in  several  of  his  military 
expeditions  ; and  the  superior  acquirements  which  he 
subsequently  displayed  in  the  arts  of  war  and  govern- 
ment, may  reasonably  be  referred  to  the  experience 
which  he  had  gained  in  the  service  of  his  accomplished 
and  powerful  protector.* 

Egbert  seems,  during  the  life  of  his  enemy,  to  have 
made  no  effort  to  reestablish  himself  in  his  native  land  ; 
and  for  sixteen  years  Beorhtric  reigned  undisturbed 
over  Wessex.  To  conciliate  the  friendship  of  the  for- 
midable Offa,  and  to  induce  him  to  withdraw  his  protec- 
tion from  Egbert,  the  King  of  Wessex  had  solicited  and 
obtained  the  hand  of  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Mer- 
cian ; and  the  alliance  by  which  he  thus  sought  to  secure 
his  throne,  became  eventually  tlie  occasion  of  his  de- 
struction. H is  Queen,  Eadburga,  was  a woman  of 
arrogant  temper  and  vicious  passions.  With  a spirit  as 
ambitious  and  unprincipled  as  that  of  her  father  Offa, 
she  acquired  a complete  ascendency  over  the  more  feeble 
mind  of  her  husband,  and  subjected  both  himself  and 
his  Kingdom  to  her  despotic  sway.  Her  jealousy  of 
his  partiality  for  a young  Nobleman  of  the  Court  at 
last  induced  her  to  mingle  a deadly  potion  for  the  fa- 
vourite ; and  Beorhtric,  accidentally  partaking  of  the  Death  of 
poisoned  chalice,  shared  the  same  fete  with  the  intended  Beorhtric. 
victim.  The  murderess  eluded  the  vengeance  with 
which  her  husband’s  subjects  would  justly  have  visited 
her  crimes,  by  a timely  flight  to  the  Continent,  with 
considerable  treasures  which  she  had  accumulated  : hut 
the  Witena-gemot  of  Wessex,  strangely  extending  to 
her  whole  sex  the  indignation  provoked  by  her  wicked- 
ness, enacted  a law  by  which  the  future  consorts  of  their 
Kings  were  excluded  from  participating  in  the  RoyaJ 
titles  and  prerogatives.  Eadburga  sought  the  usual 
refuge  of  the  Carlovingian  Court,  and  laid  splendid  ^ 
offerings  from  her  treasure  before  the  throne  of  its 
Monarch.  In  reply  to  a jesting  inquiry  from  Charle- 
magne, whether  site  would  wed  him  or  his  son,  she 
declared  her  preference  for  the  latter,  because  he  was  the 
younger.  In  real  or  affected  displeasure,  the  King 
taunted  her  with  the  assurance  that,  if  she  had  chosen 
differently,  he  would  have  transferred  her  to  his  son ; 
but,  us  it  was,  she  should  have  neither.  He  assigned 
to  her  a station  under  the  discipline  of  the  Cloister, 
which  he  perhaps  deemed  better  fitted  than  a new  mar- 
riage for  the  correction  of  her  Morals  and  the  expiation 
of  her  guilt ; and  he  endowed  her  with  possession  of  a 


Giron.  Sar.  p.  63.  Mains*,  lib.  iL  e.  1. 
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wealthy  Convent,  with  tike  title  of  Abbess.  But  even  in 
this  retreat,  she  continued  to  indulge  her  depravity,  until 
the  public  scandal  of  her  conduct  compelled  her  igno- 
minious expulsion  In  her  last  years,  oiler  many  ad- 
ventures, she  wandered  into  Italy,  dragging  on  in  squalid 
vice  and  poverty  a miserable  and  loathsome  existence  ; 
and  accompanied  only  by  a little  girl,  the  daughter  and 
widow  of  two  Anglo-Saxon  Kings  she  was  reduced  to 
beg  her  daily  bread  in  rags  through  the  streets  of  Pavia, 
where  she  terminated  an  abandoned  life  by  a deplorable 
death.* 

By  the  decease  of  Beorhtric,  Egbert  had  become  the 
only  surviving  Prince  of  the  line  of  Cerdic,  from  whom 
he  derived  his  origin  through  InigiU,  the  brother  of 
Ina;  and  the  hereditary  attachment  of  the  Noble*  and 
People  of  Wessex  to  the  Race  of  the  victorious  founder 
of  their  State,  was  evinced  by  their  unanimous  recogni- 
tion of  the  claim  of  his  last  descendant^  Egbert  was 
immediately  recalled  to  his  own  Country  ; and  his  un- 
opposed accession  to  the  throne  of  Wessex  introduces  a 
rntH^Til^T."  ,,ew  Epoch  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Annals.  The  Island 
Saxon  was  approaching  a condition  peculiarly  favourable  to 
Annul*.  the  lasting  predominance  of  a single  Power.  It  now 
presented  in  effect  only  a Triarchy.  Three  of  the 
petty  Kingdoms  of  the  Octarchy,  Kent,  Essex,  and 
East  Anglia,  had  already  permanently  fallen  under  the 
virtual  sovereignty  of  Mercia,  whose  Western  boundaries 
had  been  extended  to  the  foot  of  the  Welsh  mountains  : 
but  that  State  itself,  which  since  the  death  of  Offa  and 
the  extinction  of  his  family,  had  been  ruled  by  the 
vigorous  sceptre  of  Kenwulf,  a collateral  descendant 
from  the  family  of  Penda,  was  destined  after  his  death, 
Distract  tool  by  intestine  disorders,  to  become  an  easy  prey  to  the 

° ' irc1,1'  better  administered  power  of  Wessex.  That  Kingdom, 

• Asser,  p.  10 — 12. 
f Ckrtm.  Smt.  p.  68. 
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which  had  already  absorbed  Sussex  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  territory  of  the  Cornish  Britons,  was 
sufficiently  prepared,  under  the  active  and  able  pupil  of 
Charlemagne,  to  overmatch  its  ancient  rival.  Neither 
ill  the  North  was  any  countervailing  Power  left  to  check 
the  West  Saxon  ascendency.  The  remaining  Kingdom, 
composed  of  the  two  more  ancient  Principalities  of  Deiru 
and  Bernicia,  had,  since  the  death  of  Eadbert,  been  con- 
tinually convulsed  by  revolutions  so  numerous,  so  in" 
ccssant,  und  so  ferocious,  that  Charlemagne,  to  whom 
one  of  their  Princes  had  6ed,  alter  some  vain  efforts  to 
interpose  his  good  offices  in  appeasing  their  discords, 
stigmatised  the  Northumbrians  as  u nation  faithless  and 
intractable,  and  worse  than  the  very  Pagans.*  Favoured  Supremacy 
by  the  distracted  state  of  Mercia  and  Northumbria,  the  ^get-forth 
genius  of  Egbert  finally  triumphed  over  every  opposi-  permanent, 
tion  ; and  although  the  title  of  the  first  Monarch  of  all 
England,  which  has  sometimes  been  given  to  him.  is 
neither  justified  by  facts,  nor  was  ever  claimed  by  his 
own  assumption^  his  general  supremacy  over  the  con- 
temporary Kings  of  the  Island,  revived  a long  sus- 
pended dignity  in  his  person  as  the  Eighth  Bretwalda^  Egbert, 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  established  that  permanent  Eighth 
and  paramount  Sovereignty  in  the  Crown  of  Wessex,  Bretwalda 
which  under  his  descendants  ensured  the  complete  *1  . 

Union  of  the  Octarchy  into  the  Kingdom  or  England 


Britain. 
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* Malms,  p.  26. 

t Mr.  Turner,  vol.  i.  |*  441.  has  distinctly  disproved  the  asser- 
tion. Kgtart  styled  himself  ao  more  than  King  of  the  IV eat 
Saxons,  iu  his  predecessors  had  done  ; and  as  indeed  his  sueerwors, 
until  AtheUtan,  contniucd  to  do.  Em  the  great  Alfred,  though 
sometimes  called  I’rtmut  Monarrha  by  the  Saxon  C hroniclers,  re- 
unit'd the  old  style,  und  was  not  in  strict  truth  King  of  all  Kngland, 
Kiwe  Danish  Princes  divided  the  Sovereignty  with  nun  ; and  Athel- 
stun  was  properly  the  earliest  Monarch  of  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon 
nation. 

J Ckrom.  Sux.  p.  72. 
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CHAPTER  LXI. 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  SAXON  CHURCH. 
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In  order  that  this  subject  may  be  discussed  with  greater 
perspicuity,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a brief  yet  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  Religious  state  of  Britain  before 
the  Saxon  invasion.  A sketch  of  the  History  of  the 
Island  ufter  its  conversion  to  Christianity  from  Druidi- 
cal  Paganism,  will  properly  precede  its  second  recovery 
from  the  superstitions  of  its  Saxon  conquerors. 

It  is  an  opinion  commonly  received,  thut  Christianity 
was  first  planted  in  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
Caesar ; but  that  event  may  be  fixed  with  more  probability 
after  the  victory  of  Claudius,  when  the  Romans  began  to 
colonize  the  Island,  and  to  establish  magistrates  and  ju- 
risdictions. To  what  particular  Apostle  Britain  is  more 
immediately  indebted  for  its  knowledge  of  Christianity, 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  Yet.  although  it  may  be 
difficult  to  ascertain  who  was  really  the  first  Apostle  of 
the  Britons,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  the 
honour  does  not  belong  to  some  names  for  whom  it 
has  been  claimed.  It  was  not  James  the  son  of  Zebe- 
dee,  as  some  have  conjectured,  for  he  suffered  martyr- 
dom before  the  disperson  of  the  Apostles;  it  was  not 
Simon  Zelotes,  as  others  have  supposed,  for  he  was 
killed  in  Persia;  it  was  not  Saint  Peter,  for  he  was  the 
Apostle  of  the  Circumcision  ; it  was  not,  according  to 
any  authentic  evidence,  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  for  the 
monastic  records  adduced  in  support  of  that  opinion  bear 
strong  marks  of  forgery.* 

The  testimonies  which  prove  that  a Christian  Church 
was  planted  by  some  one  of  the  Apostles,  and  probably 
by  Saint  Paul,  are  entitled  to  grave  consideration. 
Among  these  we  find  Eusebius.t  a man  high  in  the 
estimation  of  Constantine,  the  first  Christian  Emperor 
bom  and  proclaimed  in  Britain.  He  had,  therefore,  an 
opportunity  of  learning  from  the  Emperor,  the  actual 
state  and  the  origin  of  the  British  Churches.  That 
Historian,  having  proved  that  the  Apostles  of  Christ 
who  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  World  could  not  be 
impostors,  among  other  arguments  suggests  that  it 
would  have  been  madness  in  men  so  illiterate,  who 
understood  only  their  native  tongue,  to  attempt  to 
deceive  mankind  by  preaching  the  Christian  doctrine  in 
the  most  remote  Cities  and  Countries.  In  the  numher 
of  those  Countries  he  specifics  those  which  are  called 
the  British  Islands. J Theodore t§  also,  in  his  enumc- 


• “ We  have  not  on*  teetimony  which  ranches  to  the  point  con- 
cerning Joseph  of  Arimalhca  which  is  nut  originally  taken  from 
the  Glastonbury  Legend*. “ SriUiairflceL  Orrg.  Brtian.  c.  1. 
t Kuscb.  ft*.  I '.rang,  Kb.  iii.  c.  7. 

J 'E*v  rij  KmXwpimti  t if  tit |. 

$ Theod  tom-  iv.  Srrn.  9. 
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ration  of  the  different  nations  converted  by  the  Apostles,  Of  the 
names  the  Britons;  and  in  another  part  of  his  History,  s“on 
speaking  of  the  labours  and  success  of  Saint  Paul,  he  ChurcJ,‘ 
says,  that  after  his  release  from  confinement  at  Rome,  ^ 

that  Apostle  went  into  Spain,  and  thence  carried  the 
light  of  the  Gospel  to  other  nations,  and  to  the  Island* 
which  lie  in  the  Ocean.  These  testimonies  are  confirmed 
by  circumstances  of  gTeat  probability.  Saint  Paul  had 
leisure  and  opportunity  to  visit  Britain,  and  he  had 
sufficient  invitation  and  encouragement  to  extend  his 
missionary  travels  thither.  The  proofs  brought  by 
some  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  for  particular  reasons  to 
show  that  Saint  Peter  was  the  original  Apostle  of  Bri- 
tain, are  slender  ill  comparison  with  the  evidence  in 
favour  of  Saint  Paul ; but  the  controversy  is  of  use  in 
showing,  from  the  concurrence  of  two  opposite  parties 
ill  the  fact,  that  Christianity  was  planted  in  Britain  soon 
after  the  death  of  its  Divitie  Author. 

The  Gospel  having  been  introduced  into  Britain,  a Britiah 
Christian  Church  subsisted  there,  though  not  always  in 
an  equal  degree  of  vigour,  till  the  Persecution  of  Diode-  ptWCuliw(| 
sian.*  It  then  acquired  new  strength  and  reputation  0f  Dioclr- 
from  the  pious  fortitude  of  its  martyrs.  Though  thr  van. 
names  of  only  threef  of  those  Confessors  have  been  *.  n. 
recorded,  yet  nil  Historians  agree  that  numbers  suffered  303. 
in  Britaiu  with  the  greatest  constancy  and  courage. \ lo 
The  first  Martyr  is  said  to  have  been  Saint  Alban,  who  *- 
lived  in  the  town  of  Verulatn.  which  had  u Roman  **05. 
colony,  and  who  had  been  converted  from  Paganism 
by  a Priest  to  whom  he  had  afforded  protection  from  the 
general  Persecution. 

Though  Constantius,  the  Roman  Governor  of  Britain, 
had  an  inclination  to  favour  the  Christians,  yet  4 was 
not  in  his  power  to  dispense  with  the  edicts  of  the 
Emperors,  and  he  complied  so  far  with  them  as  to  de- 
molish the  l (lurches.  This  act  however  was  compul- 
sory, and  it  was  forgiven  on  account  of  his  subsequent 
conduct  when  he  succeeded  to  the  Imperial  crown. 

Though  he  died  a Pagan,  yet  he  granted  to  the  Chris- 
tians a free  exercise  of  their  Religion,  and  protected 


• Some  an;  wQlutr  to  bclirre,  on  tho  authority  of  Brde,  that 
under  Ihe  re^n  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  Lucius,  King  of  Britain, 
addressed  himself  to  Kleuthenn,  the  Roman  Pontiff*,  for  teacher*  to 
instruct  him  in  the  Chrtamn  Keligiuo.  But  the  tradition*  of  the 
Briti*h  Writer*  are  no  blended  with  fiction,  that  this  fact  docs  nut 
merit  insertion  in  tlie  body  of  our  narrative.  Still  then;  is  un- 
doubted  proof  that  the  Gospel  was  widely  extended  m Britain 
befiiTv  the  clone  of  the  I Id  Century  ; Bn  ian/torum  imirmtn  Romn* 
m/i  hem,  (JkrttSo  veri  tuMtta . TertuL  advert  Jud.  e.  7. 

f St.  Alban,  Aaron,  and  Julius. 

♦ GiUlas,  sec.  « Bede,  Kb.  L c.  6,  7. 
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Hirfory.  them  from  injury  or  insult.  Thin  Emperor,  it  is  well 
known,  died  at  York,  and  succeeded  in  securing  the 
Constantine  throne  to  his  non  Constantine.  From  the  accession  of 
Constantine  must  be  dated  the  reestablishment  of 
*■  D*  Christianity  in  the  British  Islands.  The  happy  change 
is  thus  described  by  Gildas:  “After  a Persecution  of 
ten  years,  its  authors  were  taken  off  by  remarkable 
judgments,  the  Christians  were  brought  back  to  a state 
of  ease,  the  victorious  Crons  was  displayed,  the  churches 
were  rebuilt,  and  the  holy  solemnities  kept  without  any 
disturbance/'  At  that  period  a church  was  erected  at 
Verulum  in  honour  of  Saint  Alban,  and  the  town  was 
called  by  bis  name. 

But  the  first  decisive  evidence  of  the  settled  condition 
tiah Bishops  ^ the  British  Churches,  is  found  in  the  number  of 
th**C«\mc  I ^'sh°lM  which  attended  the  Council  of  Arles.  The 
of  Arlss.  Canons  of  that  Council  were  subscribed  by  F.borius, 
Bishop  of  York,  Reslitulus,  Bishop  of  London,  and 
Adelpius,  Bishop  of  the  Third  Piovinoe,  into  which 
Britain  was  then  divided,  and  which  was  sometimes 
called  Britannia  train  da * We  are  not,  however,  to 
conclude  that  there  were  no  more  than  three  Bishops  at 
that  time  in  Britain,  for  it  was  the  custom  of  every 
National  Church  to  send  a deputation  of  its  Prelacy  to 
a Genera]  Council.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  Christians  in  Britain  were  always  under  an 
Episcopal  administration,  and  that  the  British  Church 
was  governed  in  conformity  w ith  the  rest  of  Christen- 
dom. When  the  Emperor  Constantine  first  summoned 
a Council,  a number  of  Bishops  appeared  from  Britain 
proportional  with  other  Provinces  of  the  Empire.  The 
Apostolical  succession  of  the  British  Bishops  was  undis- 
puted, and  their  subscriptions  were  received  without 
any  question  of  their  authority ; an  argument  sufficiently 
convincing  that  their  character  was  as  well  authenticated 
as  that  of  the  other  Prelates. 

When  the  Christian  Church  was  disturbed  by  the 
Arian  Heresy,  and  the  Council  of  Nice  was  convened 
to  compose  its  divisions,  there  is  no  direct  evidence 
that  any  Bishops  from  .Britain  were  present.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  subscriptions  to  the 
Canons  of  the  1st  Nicene  Council  are  confused  and  im- 
perfect even  in  the  best  copies;  and  there  is  a strong  pre- 
sumption, although  not  a direct  proof,  that  the  Bishops 
of  Britain  were  summoned,  and  that  some  of  them  ap- 
peared. Eusebius  relates,  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
Constantine  to  procure  as  large  an  assemblage  as  pos- 
sible of  Bishops  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  for 
that  purpose  his  summons  was  universal.  In  the  Epistle 
of  the  Emperor  to  the  different  Churches,  it  is  distinctly 
expressed  that  there  was  a necessity  for  all  Bishops  to 
meet  together,  in  order  to  settle  and  determine  the  true 
Christian  Faith. 

There  is  only  a strong  presumption  of  the  appearance 
■*  of  any  British  Bishops  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  hut  for 
ihcir  presence  at  the  Council  of  Ariminium  and  Sar- 
dica,t  there  is  equally  positive  evidence  as  for  their 
attendance  at  the  Council  of  Arles.  They  subscribed  the 
definitions  in  favour  of  Arianism,  but  their  subscrip- 
tions were  extorted  by  the  Emperor  Constantins, 
and  it  is  probable  that  after  their  return  they  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  Gallican  Church  by  re-esta- 
blishing the  Nicene  Faith.  In  the  lime  of  Jovian, 
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• fiirmend,  Conn/  (Soffit  tom.  i.  n.  9. 

f Saint.  8sm.  lib.  >i  Britain  was  theta  comprehended  under 
Gaul. 


Athanasius  mentions  the  Orthodoxy  of  the  Britannic 
Churches.  * 

A nanism,  it  is  probable,  only  slightly  infected  the 
British  Churches  ;t  they  were  more  corrupted  by  the 
diffusion  of  the  Pelagian  doctrine.  The  errors  of  Pela- 
giua  have  indeed  been  charged  originally  on  the  British 
People,  and  his  fierce  and  contentious  spirit  has  been  at- 
tributed to  National  temperature. \ Several  Bishops  of 
Britain  were  seduced  by  Agricola,  a disciple  of  Pela- 
giua,  and  Prosper,  speaking  of  the  efforts  of  Codestine 
to  eradicate  the  Pelagian  Heresy,  says,  that  it  bad 
taken  possession  of  the  soil  from  which  it  originally 
sprang.§  Yet  the  opposition  to  Pelagianism  in  Britain 
was  vigorous  and  persevering,  and  the  British  Bishops, 
distrusting  their  own  sufficiency  to  encounter  it,  called 
in  the  aid  of  their  Gallican  neighbours.il  Lupus  and 
Germanus,  Bishop  of  great  reputation,  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  in  a conference  with  the  Pelagians  at 
Vorulam,^  they  defended  the  Orthodox  Faith  in  so  Conference 
convincing  a manner,  that  they  left  Britain,  os  they  At  Vetulam. 
supposed,  confirmed  in  the  principles  of  pure  Christ!-  a.  d. 
anity.  But  no  sooner  had  they  returned  to  Gaul  than  446. 
Pelagianism  again  raised  its  head,  and  Germanus  un- 
dertook a second  voyage  to  Britain,  in  company  with 
Severos.**  Despairing  of  convincing  the  Pelagians  by 
argument,  Germanus  procured  their  banishment  by  an 
edict  of  Valentinian.  and  from  that  lime,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  Bede,  the  British  Churches  continued 
sound  and  orthodox. 

Besides  the  suppression  of  Pelagianism,  the  Gallican 
Bishops  rendered  other  aid  to  the  British  Church,  in 
the  institution  of  schools,  and  in  the  introduction  of  a 
Liturgy.  Germanus  and  Lupus  were  in  this  instance, 
as  well  as  in  the  confutation  of  the  Pelagian  doctrine, 
the  principal  benefactors  to  our  Island.  They  conse- 
crated several  Bishops,  and  they  founded  a Cathedral 
at  Llnndaff,  over  which  Dubricius,  a disciple  of  Ger- 
man us,  was  placed.  The  authority  of  Dubricius  was 
archiepiscopal,  hut  how  fur  it  extended  is  uncertain. 

The  celebrated  Monastery  of  Banchor,  a place  distant 
about  ten  miles  from  Chester,  was  founded  also  about 
that  time.it  It  is  observed  of  that  Monastery,  that  the 
members  of  it  united  learning  with  devotion,  and  differed 
from  many  other  monastic  institutions  in  which  labour 
was  associated  with  ignorance. 

Such  was  the  Faith  and  Learning  of  the  British 
Church ; its  Liturgy  ami  Ritual  were  those  of  Gaul, 
derived,  as  it  is  said,  front  Saint  John,  through  Irenacus 
and  Polycarp  ft  R is  acknowledged  by  the  Romanists 
that  the  Liturgies  of  Rome  and  Gaul  were  different ; 
and  Charlemagne  affirms  not  only  that  there  was  a dif 
ference,  but  that  the  Gallican  Churches  were  unwilling 
to  change  their  ancient  service,  and  to  practise  a confor- 
mity with  the  Church  of  Rome.§§ 


Ot  the 

Sexou 

Church. 


• A t him  ad  Jot.  p.  246. 

f The  charge  of  Arianism  it  preferred  ag&irai  tlie  British 
Churches  by  Gildas  and  Bede.  Gildas,  Ep.  12.  Bede,  lib.  i.  c.  8. 
10.  17. 

* Bede.  lib.  i.  e 10. 

f The  Pelagians  are  called  the  enemies  of  God's  grace,  Sofam 
muct  originu  oerupantrt.  Prosper,  r.  Coil. 
r Bede,  lit*,  i.  e.  17 
f Malt.  tv  cat. 

••  Bishop  »if  Triers.  Bede,  lib.  i e.  21. 
ft  Btdt\  lib.  li.  c.  2 
J ‘ Spelmait.  Bril.  Cun r.  tom  i.  p 1 67. 

Stillingfleet,  Onp.  Bnt.  c.  4. 
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lliktnT}'.  Haring  described  (he  establishment,  we  must  now 
•— -sz-w*  give  an  account  of  the  declension  of  the  British  Church. 

On  the  subjugation  of  the  Island  by  the  Saxons, 
whose  progress  we  have  already  traced,  Christianity 
appears  to  hare  maintained  itself  only  in  Wales  and  in 
&unt  Cornwall.  In  Wales  we  find  the  Schools  of  Dubrkaus  and 
David.  II  tutus  ; and  also  Saint  David,  whose  name  is  still 

WaleL1  preserved  in  the  Saxon  Church.*  The  tutelary  Saint  of 

Wales  was  educated  under  Paulinus,  a disciple  of  Ger- 
i nanus ; lie  then  visited  Jerusalem,  where  he  received 
Episcopal  consecration  from  the  Patriarch ; and  soon 
after  his  return  was  held,  at  a place  called  Lhandewy, 
the  famous  Synod  of  Brevy.t  a general  Convention  of 
all  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  Britain  on  account  of 
the  Pelagian  controversy.  Saint  David  was  present  at 
that  Synod,  and  by  his  authority  and  eloquence  sup- 
pressed Pelagian  ism.  There  also  he  was  chosen  hy 
general  consent  Archbishop  of  Caerleon,  the  See  of  which 
he  removed  to  Menesia. 

Church  of  The  Church  of  Cornwall  is  involved  in  yet  greater 
t.Wn#«ll.  obscurity  than  that  of  Wales. J Two  British  Bishops, 
we  are  told  by  Bede,  assisted  Wini,  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, at  the  consecration  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  ; but 
whether  they  were  Bishops  of  the  Coruiah  Britons,  tri- 
butary to  the  West  Saxons,  or  whether  they  were 
Bishops  of  South  Wales,  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence 
to  determine.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  the  Christians 
in  Cornwall  were  numerous,  and  that  they  preserved 
their  ancient  rites  and  usages  till  the  latter  end  of  the 
VHth  Century. 

With  the  exception  of  Wales  and  Cornwall,  however, 
the  light  of  Christianity  was  extinguished  in  Britain, 
and  the  natives  complied  with  the  Paganism  of  their 
Saxon  conquerors ; and  since  those  conquerors  re- 
mained in  their  primitive  ignorance  for  more  than  a 
century  and  a half,  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eng- 
land presents  nothing  but  a few  unconnected  traditionary 
events,  till  we  come  to  the  foundation  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church. 

For  a long  time  the  conversion  of  the  Saxon  nation  had 
attracted  the  compassionate  attention  of  the  Bishops  of 
Rome  ; and  Gregory  the  Great,  who  hod  cherished 
the  wish  with  more  than  common  zeal,  at  length  found 
that  circumstances  were  favourable  to  its  completion. 
Augustin  It  was  at  the  end  of  the  Vlth  Century  of  the  Christian 
K one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  first 

e“  o invasion  of  England  by  the  Saxons,  that  Ethelbert,  the 
King  of  Kent,  received  intelligence  that  a number  of 
men,  dad  in  a foreign  garb,  and  practising  several 


* It  is  the  just  complaint  of  Bollandna,  Act.  Sonet,  that  nothing 
is  extant  concerning  Stunt  David,  which  wa*  written  near  hn  own 
time ; and  what  U extant  is  so  miogled  with  fable,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  find  out  the  truth,  tiiraulus  and  John  of  Timoimth  hare 
written  his  life.  An  edition  of  tiiraldus  has  been  published  by  that 
generous  patron  of  teaming  Sir  R.  C-  Hoars. 

f Oiraldusaajrt  it  was  a convention  both  of  clergy  and  laity, 
j “ We  know  scarcely  any  thing  of  the  early  transactions  of  the 
Welsh  or  the  Cornish,  before  the  Saxons  invaded  them,  and  so 
united  their  own  History  with  that  of  the  native  Britons.  Thus  two 
large  communities  which  had  been  composed  raeh  of  united  Tribes 
of  Britain,  and  enlightened  by  all  the  rays  of  the  literature  of  Rome, 
seen  more  enlightened  still  by  the  rays  of  the  Gospel,  sunk  back  into 
the  darkness  of  their  original  History ; and  they  owe  the  main  know- 
ledge of  their  own  A nuaU  immediately  after  the  Roman  departure, 
to  those  rude  Barbarians  who  had  come  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
and  whom  they  had  half  raked  into  knowledge,  while  those  had 
wholly  depressed  them  into  ignorance.  So  much  heavier  is  the 
scale  of  ignorance  in  man  than  that  of  knowledge.''^ Whitaker, 
History  of  the  CalhrJnJ  of  Cornwall,  p.  2. 


unusual  ceremonies,  desired  to  be  admitted  to  his  pre-  Of  ths 
sence.  This  band  consisted  of  Augustin,  a Monk  of  Saxon 
the  newly-founded  Order  of  Benedictines,  with  forty  Cb^h. 
of  his  associates,  who  had  landed  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
the  same  place  on  which  the  Saxons  had  made  their 
hostile  descent. 

At  his  first  interview  with  these  strangers,  Ethelbert  Rthclbcrt, 
heard  them  in  the  open  air,  on  a principle  of  Druidical  King  of 
su)KTstitiun,  in  order  to  counteract  the  effects  of  their 
enchantments.*  Augustin  delivered  the  purport  of  his  chmn  ° 
mission  through  a Gallic  interpreter.  Its  favourable  anitv. 
reception  had  been  secured  by  Bertha,  the  Queen  of 
Ethelbert,  daughter  of  Charibert,  King  of  the  Franks, 
and  herself  a Christian.  A place  in  the  city  of  Canter- 
bury, the  Capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Kent,  was  allotted 
for  the  reception  of  Augustin  and  his  companions. 

They  entered  in  solemn  procession,  preceded  by  two 
persons  bearing  a cross  of  silver,  and  a painted  figure 
of  Christ,  and  singing  Litanies  ns  they  proceeded,  to 
avert  the  Divine  wrath  from  the  unbelievers.  As 
Ethelbert  soon  avowed  his  own  conversion,  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  his  subjects,  and  especially  his  Nobles, 
followed  his  example,  induced,  as  it  is  said,  by  many 
signal  miracles  performed  by  Augustin  and  his  compa- 
nions, but,  undoubtedly,  influenced  by  the  extraordinary 
zeal  of  the  missionaries,  and  the  sanctity  of  their  lives. 

The  new  Religion,  adopted  by  o Prince  so  respected  as 
Ethelbert,  soon  spread  itself  through  all  that  part  of 
England  which  lies  South-West  of  the  Humber. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Druidical  Order  did  not  at  that  General 
time  subsist  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  or  else  that  it  ftocount  of 
had  greatly  declined  in  authority  and  reputation,  since 
Christianity  experienced  little  or  no  opposition  from  the  ^nity  fa  *' 
Pagan  Priesthood.  On  the  contrary,  some  of  that  Body  KngUml 
were  among  the  foremost  in  embracing  Ihe  new  doc- 
trine. But  even  if  Druidism  did  not  then  flourish  in 
its  former  vigour,  still  the  Religion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
was  derived  from  a Druidical  source,  and  the  capital 
objects  of  their  worship  were  trees,  stones,  the  elements, 
and  the  heavenly  bodies.  , 

In  the  change  of  the  National  Religion,  care  was  Chant-* 
taken  to  render  the  transition  from  Paganism  to  Chris-  ftwa  Pu- 
tianity  as  little  violent  as  was  possible  in  any  change  ,u 

from  Error  to  Truth.  It  was  a maxim  with  Gregory, 
under  whose  auspices  the  mission  was  undertaken  and 
conducted,  that  the  Pagan  Temples  should  not  be  de- 
stroyed, especially  when  they  were  well  built,  but  that 
the  Idols  having  been  previously  removed  from  them, 
they  should  be  consecrated  hy  more  holy  rites  to 
better  purposes.  He  was  unwilling  wantonly  to  offend 
the  prejudices  of  the  People  by  a profanation  of  those 
objects  which  had  long  been  regarded  with  veneration, 
and  he  carried  his  compliance  so  far  as  to  connive 
at  their  ancient  sacrifices.  He  ordered  that  oxen 
should,  as  usual,  be  slaughtered  near  the  churches, t 
and  that  the  indulgence  of  ancient  festivities  should 
accompany  the  celebration  of  new  ceremonies.  What- 
ever popular  customs  were  found  not  absolutely  incon- 
sistent with  Christianity  were  retained. { Even  the 
names  of  some  of  the  Christian  Festivals  were  taken 
from  those  of  the  Heathens,  which  had  been  observed  at 


* Peteri  uttu  augtmv,  raya  Ilamy  of  Huntingdon,  (x.  321. 
f Bod*,  H, ii.  Etx4.  tiki.  e.  30. 

J l Her  were  at  a certain  much  brought  into  St.  Paul’*  Church 
in  London,  and  laid  on  the  altar,  and  this  custom  subaieted  until 
the  Reformation.  Dugdote,  Hiotory  of  St.  Pmmf  t. 
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the  same  time  of  the  year.  The  names  of  the  days  of 
the  week  also  were  retained,  though  derived  from  Pagan 
Deities. 

The  prudence  of  the  missionaries  in  the  gradual 
propagation  of  Religious  Truth,  and  their  activity 
in  disseminating  their  doctrines,  were  joined  will)  a 
superiority  in  the  Arts  of  Civil  life.  When  Chris- 
tianity was  first  preached  in  Sussex,  that  Country  was 
reduced  to  the  utmost  distress,  by  a drought  which  had 
4-ontinued  during  three  years.  The  barbarous  inhabit- 
ants, destitute  of  any  means  to  alleviate  the  calamity 
of  famine,  frequently  united  in  bodies,  and  precipitating 
themselves  from  the  cliffs  were  either  drowned  or 
dashed  in  pieces  by  the  rocks.  Though  a maritime 
people,  they  were  ignorant  of  fishing,  and  this  ignorance 
probably  arose  from  a remnant  of  Druidical  supersti- 
tion, which  forbad  the  use  of  food  so  procured.  In  this 
extremity.  Wilfrid,  their  first  Christian  preacher,  collect- 
ing nets,  plunged  into  the  sea.  at  the  heud  of  his 
attendants,  and  having  first  provided  sustenance  for 
their  famishing  bodies,  he  soon  disposed  their  minds  to 
receive  his  spiritual  instructions. 

Not  only  was  the  introduction  of  Christianity  attended 
hy  the  progress  of  Civilization,  but  with  another  blessing, 
that  of  Liberty.  The  Christian  Kings  sometimes  made 
donations  to  the  Church  of  lands  which  they  had  ob- 
tained by  conquest  from  their  Heathen  enemies,  and  the 
Clergy,  so  soon  as  they  had  baptized  their  new  vassals, 
accompanied  the  sacred  rite  with  manumission.  Such 
conduct  naturally  endeared  the  persons  as  well  as  the 
doctrines  of  their  teachers,  to  a People  who  saw  Religion 
and  Freedom  advancing  with  equal  steps.  These 
monks,  indeed,  deserve  the  praise  of  enlarged  and 
generous  views  for  the  improvement  of  mankind.  In  a 
Canon  wherein  the  Clergy  were  prohibited  from  alienat- 
ing their  lands,  among  other  charitable  exceptions  to  the 
rule,  it  was  specified  that  they  might  do  so  for  the  release 
of  slaves  by  purchase.  This  duty  which  they  were  most 
careful  to  practise,  they  were  not  less  earnest  in  enforcing 
on  their  flocks.  Whenever  they  imposed  penance,  they 
permitted  no  other  commutation  than  acts  of  charily  and 
beneficence.  They  urged  their  penitents  to  the  enfran- 
chisement and  redemption  of  slaves,  and  to  the  repair 
of  public  works;  and  they  practically  taught  that  no 
offences  could  be  expiated,  unless  by  some  act  which 
contributed  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  Society. 

The  marriage  of  Ethelbert  to  a Christian  Princess, 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  mean  of  introducing  Chria- 
tianity  into  his  dominions ; and  similar  influence  con- 
tributed to  extend  it  through  the  other  Kingdoms  of  the 
Heptarchy,  the  respective  Sovereigns  of  them  being 
generally  converted  by  their  Queens.  Ecclesiastical 
establishments  were  gradually  formed,  as  they  were 
demanded  by  the  Religious  wants  of  the  People,  or  as 
these  wants  were  anticipated  by  the  piety  of  the  Saxon 
Princes.  Augustin  erected  the  Cathedral  of  Christ 
Church  in  the  City  of  Canterbury,  and  founded  there 
a Benedictine  Abbey  called  afler  his  own  name ; and 
having  received  Episcopal  ordination  from  the  Bishop 
of  Aries,  he  was  invested  by  Pope  Gregory  with  a juris- 
diction over  all  the  Saxon  Prelates  * 

As  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  was  established  through 
the  Popes,  they  were  naturally  solicitous  to  preserve  its 
dependence  on  the  Sec  of  Home,  and  for  the  period  of 
a century  from  its  foundation,  tike  English  Primacy  was 


• Bvdc.  Hitt.  lib.  i.  c.  *23. 


filled  by  foreigners  nominated  by  the  Roman  Pontiffs.  By  Of  the 
these  foreign  Prelates  considerable  accessions  were  made  S*™>n 
to  the  originally  scanty  stock  of  Saxon  Literature,  the  ChuTch 
largest  as  w ell  the  most  valuable  of  which  additions  arose 
from  Theodore,  the  seventh  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  of  Theodore, 
whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  fully  here- 
after.  He  was  a Greek  by  birth,  a man  of  lofty  spirit,  of 
enlarged  views,  and  of  cultivated  talents.  U ncxpcctedly  ^u- 
raised  to  his  high  station,  he  laboured  with  singular  acti- 
vity to  render  his  attainments  useful  to  the  comparatively 
tmrbarous  people  committed  to  his  pastoral  charge.  He 
first  introduced  the  study  of  his  native  Language  into 
the  Island;  he  brought  with  him  a number  of  books  in 
different  faculties,  and  among  them  a magnificent  copy 
of  the  Works  of  Homer.  Uuder  his  patronage  a school 
was  founded  at  Canterbury,  and  thus  both  the  great 
fountains  of  knowledge,  the  Greek  and  Latin  Tongues, 
were  opened  in  England. 

The  labours  of'  Theodore  were  not  confined  to  the 
British  Isles,  they  are  recorded  in  the  Annals  of  the 
general  Christian  Church.  Among  his  other  works,  he 
reduced  to  a regular  Science,  that  branch  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Law  w hich  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Penitential  Discipline ; and  published  his  celebrated 
Penitent  iate ,*  by  which  the  Clergy  were  taught  to  distin-  Hi»  Pemt~ 
guish  sins  into  various  classes,  both  as  to  their  degrees 
of  guilt,  and  their  publicity.  He  discriminated  the  de- 
grees of  guilt,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence,  its 
consequences,  the  intention  of  the  offender,  the  time  aud 
place  of  commission,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  committed.  The  Penitential*  likewise  contained 
the  different  modes  of  proceeding  against  offenders  ; it 
pointed  out  the  penalties  suitable  to  the  various  classes 
of  transgression s ; it  prescribed  the  different  forms  of 
consolation,  of  exhortation,  and  of  absolution ; and  it 
detailed  in  an  ample  and  accurate  manner,  tike  duty  of 
those  who  were  appointed  to  receive  the  confessions  of 
penitents.  The  discipline  of  Theodore,  though  he  was 
of  Grecian  extraction,  was  eagerly  adopted  by  the  Latin 
Churches,  and  in  u short  time  it  passed  from  Britain 
into  all  the  Western  Provinces.  It  was  universally  prac- 
tised until  Penitentiary  Discipline  assumed  a new  form, 
under  the  title  of  the  Canon  nf  Indulgences. 

As  yet  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  has  been  considered  Coolest* 
only  in  regard  to  its  triumph  over  Paganism,  and  its  the 

beneficial  influence  on  the  Morals  and  Laws  of  a bar-  cn,f3,>'  , 

. ...  ,,  , Tsaxun  aiul 

barons  nation ; it  remains  to  consider  the  contests  Brioth 
between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  ancient  British  Church**. 
Church  which  still  existed  in  the  Northern  and  Western 
parts  of  the  Island.  In  these  struggles  the  governors  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  have  incurred  severe  reproach. 

The  Roman  mission  of  Augustin  has  been  set  forth 
with  so  much  pomp,  and  its  charitable  motives  as  well 
as  its  salutary  effects  have  been  so  highly  extolled,  that 
the  conversion  of  the  Saxons  has  been  ascribed  solely 
to  the  Christian  zeal  of  the  Popes.  This  is  not  sur- 
prising ; but  it  is  not  with  equal  justice  that  the  Saxon 
Historians  have  reproached  their  neighbours  the  Bri- 
tish Christians  with  having  suffered  the  invaders  to  live 
in  Pagan  darkness,  without  endeavouring  to  enlighten 
their  ignorance.  It  was  impossible  Unit  any  Chris- 
tians under  Saxon  oppression  could  have  been  fit  instru- 
ments for  the  conversion  of  their  persecutors,  and  it  was 


• The  Prmienltale  of  Theodore  L«  yet  extant,  though  mutilated 
ami  imperfect.  An  edition  was  published  at  Paha  in  the  year 
1679,  by  Petit 
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unlikely  that  the  conquerors,  engaged  in  foreign  nnd 
domestic  ware,  should  have  been  favourably  disposed 
towards  the  Religion  of  their  vassals.  The  reproach  is 
therefore  unjust  and  groundless. 

It  has  been  already  related,  that  so  soon  as  Augustin 
had  communicated  to  Gregory  an  account  of  the  success 
of  his  mission,  he  received  from  the  Pontiff  the  pall, 
the  emblem  of  Metro  political  dignity.  Had  the  Eng- 
lish missionary  been  contented  with  the  title  and  office 
of  a Bishop,  there  would  have  been  no  room  for  cen- 
sure; but  that  he  should  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  a 
Metnqiolitan  when  ha  had  no  Suffragan  under  his  juris- 
diction, has  laid  him  open  to  the  charge  of  vanity  and 
ambition.  He  was,  it  is  true,  solicitous  to  correct  the 
anomaly,  as  soon  as  possible,  after  his  return  from  Arles, 
and  he  founded  an  Episcopal  See  ot  Rochester,  of 
which  Justus,  one  of  his  companions,  was  constituted 
the  first  Bishop. 

Augustin  being  invested  by  Gregory  with  the  Pri- 
macy of  Britain,  and  with  a jurisdiction  over  its 
Bishops,  together  with  a commission  to  tench  the  un- 
learned. to  confirm  the  weak,  and  to  punish  the  obsti- 
nate, applied  himself  with  the  greatest  anxiety  to 
reduce  the  British  Bishops  to  conformity  with  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Instead  of  propagating  the  Chris- 
tian Faith  among  unbelievers,  his  chief  exertions  were 
directed  to  the  extension  and  enlargement  of  his  own 
authority,  and  that  of  his  patron  Gregory. 

The  Gospel  having  been  preached  in  Britain  either 
hy  the  Apostles  of  Christ  or  by  their  immediate  fol- 
lowers, the  British  Churches  had  as  yet  always  observed 
the  customs  and  ceremonies  prescribed  by  their  first 
teachers.  Their  forms  were  remarkable  for  simplicity, 
whereas  Augustin  introduced  a number  of  pompous 
ceremonies  borrowed  from  the  Romish  ritual.  The 
Britons  maintaining  but  little  intercourse  with  the  rest 
of  (lie  World,  had  scarcely  any  communication  with  the 
Bishops  of  Rome,  and  considered  them  as  no  more 
than  Diocesan  Bishops,  or  at  the  highest  as  Patriarchs, 
on  whom  their  own  Church  had  no  dependence.  But 
Augustin,  out  of  the  abundance  of  his  gratitude  to  that 
See  from  which  he  derived  his  own  authority,  sought  to 
gain  from  the  British  Prelutes  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Roman  Pou  tiff  over  the  whole  Christian 
Church.  For  that  purpose  he  secured  the  cooperation  of 
Ethelbert,  and  succeeded  also  in  obtaining  u conference 
with  the  British  Bisliops  on  the  borders  of  the  County 
of  Worcester.*  The  Synod  being  assembled,  Augustin 
proposed  first,  that  the  Britons  should  embrace  the  unity 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  then  cooperate  with  Inm 
and  his  Clergy  in  converting  the  Pagan  natives.  This 
proposition,  however  reasonable  ut  first  sight,  was  not 
received  with  approbation  ; Augustin  was  unable  topre> 
vail  on  the  British  Bishops  to  admit  the  slightest  change 
in  their  ancient  customs.  The  Historians  of  this  period 
relate,  that,  finding  his  arguments  ineffectual,  he 
caused  a blind  man  to  be  introduced  into  the  assembly, 
whose  restoration  to  sight,  after  useless  similar  attempts 
by  the  Britons,  he  effected  by  his  prayers.  Rut  even 
against  this  miracle  the  Britons  were  impenetrable,  and 
uli  the  concession  w hich  Augustin  could  obtain  was,  that 
they  would  take  into  consideration  the  propositions 
which  he  had  submitted,  and  would  come  to  a deter 
initiation  in  a future  Synod. 


The  Britons  having  returned  from  the  conference.  Of  the 

and  considering  that  their  obstinacy  might  draw  on  them  *Hmh*i 
the  resentment  of  Ethelbert.  applied  themselves  to  a Church, 
consideration  of  the  propositions.  Not  being  able  to 
come  to  any  conclusion  among  themselves,  they  solicited  M Ancho- 
the  advice  of  an  Anchorite  of  great  reputation  for  sane-  rit* 
tity  and  wisdom  ; and  besought  him  to  give  an  opinion 
on  this  difficult  question;  whether  they  ought  to  quit 
the  customs  aud  usages  of  their  ancestors,  and  adopt 
thOM  of  Augustin?  His  answer  was,  that  he  saw  no 
reason  why  they  should  adopt  any  alterations  in  their 
Religion,  simply  on  the  bare  request  of  a stranger; 
but  since  the  essence  of  Religion  consisted  in  love  and 
unity  not  in  forms,  if  the  stranger  were  a holy  man  and 
sent  from  God,  they  should  follow  him.  This  answer 
occasioned  a second  question,  by  what  marks  they  could 
discern  whether  he  were  a holy  man  or  not?  The 
answer  of  the  Anchorite  was  worthy  of  his  reputation  : 
he  told  them  to  judge  the  character  and  pretensions  by 
the  conduct  of  the  man  who  supported  them ; if  he 
were  meek  and  humble,  then  they  might  conclude  that 
he  was  the  disciple  of  Him  who  had  taught  men  to  bear 
his  yoke ; but  if  the  stranger  were  haughty  and  arro- 
gant, then  it  was  certain  that  he  could  not  he  sent  from 
God,  whatever  might  be  his  pretensions.  The  Britons 
still  unsatisfied,  demanded  w hat  were  those  marks  of  gen- 
tleness and  condescension  by  which  they  might  discern 
of  what  spirit  the  stranger  was?  '*  His  spirit,”  the 
Sage  replied,  “ you  will  discern  in  thin ; let  him  and 
his  companions  first  come  to  the  Synod,  and  if  on  your 
approach  he  shall  rise  up  in  condescension  and  love, 
and  greet  you,  then  look  upon  him  ns  a servant  of 
Christ,  and  submit  to  whatever  he  shall  ordain  ; but  if 
he  shall  contemptuously  refiise  to  rise  up  to  you  who 
are  the  greater  number,  then  let  him  see  that  you 
despise  his  insolence,  nnd  disclaim  his  authority.’’* 

After  some  time  had  been  consumed  in  these  deli-  Second 
berations,  the  British  Bishops,  seven  in  number,  with  conferenc*. 
Dinoth,  Abbot  of  Banchor,  and  some  other  learned  men, 
consented  to  meet  Augustin  at  a second  conference. 

The  Archbishop  and  his  companions  were  seated  in 
the  place  of  meeting  before  the  Britons  entered,  and 
as  Augustin  did  not  rise  from  his  seat  to  receive  them, 
they  acted  in  conformity  with  the  advice  of  the  Hermit, 
and  opposed  all  his  overtures  of  union  with  great  spirit 
and  perseverance.  After  a violent  contest,  the  Arch- 
bishop addressed  them  in  these  words : “In  many 
things  you  act  contrary  to  our  customs  as  well  us  to  the 
usages  of  the  Catholic  Church  ; notwithstanding,  if  you 
will  submit  to  my  authority  in  these  three  matters, 
namely,  in  observing  the  Easter  Festival  after  our 
manner,  in  using  the  same  rites  and  ceremonies  with 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  in  joining  with  us  to  convert 
the  Saxon  Pagans ; in  all  other  things  which  you  do 
contrary  to  our  customs,  we  will  bear  with  you.”  To 
this  demand,  the  British  Bishops  answered,  that  they 
would  not  comply  with  any  one  of  the  three  particulars, 
neither  would  they  acknowledge  him  for  their  Arch- 
bishop. Augustin,  fired  with  indignation  at  this  refusal, 
answered  them  with  threats,  and  plainly  intimated,  that 
if  they  would  not  accept  peace  from  their  brethren,  they 
must  expect  war  from  their  enemies;  and  if  they  would 
not  preach  the  word  of  life  to  the  Saxons,  they  should 
themselves  suffer  death. 

Such  is  the  account  delivered  by  Bede  of  this  Syuod, 


■ The  place  ha*  been  called  Augustin's  Oak. 
VOL.  XI. 


♦ B«le,  Hht.  Ec/,  lib.  ii.  e.  ± 
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but  the  British  writer*,  as  may  be  learned  from  Lcland, 
give  a different  view  of  the  transaction.  He  relates,  that 
Dinoth,  Abbot  of  Bonchor,  disputed  with  great  ability,  and 
spoke  at  great  length,  against  submission  to  the  authority 
of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  or  the  Bishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
that  he  defended  the  authority  of  the  Archbishop  of  Caer- 
leon,  or  Saint  David’s.  **  You  propose  to  us,H  he  said, 
“ obedience  to  the  Church  of  Rome  ; are  you  ignorant 
that  we  already  owe  a deference  of  love  and  charity  to 
the  Church  of  God,  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  to  all 
Christians?  Other  obedience  than  this  to  (he  Pope  we 
know  not,  and  this  we  are  always  ready  to  pay.  But 
for  a superior,  what  need  have  we  to  go  so  far  as  Rome, 
when  we  are  governed  under  God  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Cacrlcon,  who  hath  authority  to  superintend  our 
Churches  and  our  Ecclesiastical  affairs."  The  Abbot 
of  Banchor  went  so  far  as  to  censure  the  Pope,  for 
permitting  the  usurpation  of  Augustin,  telling  him 
and  his  companions  that  it  was  their  duty  if  they 
were  good  Christians,  to  restore  their  unjust  and  tyran- 
nical power  into  those  hands  from  which  they  had 
received  it. 

Thus  the  project  entertained  by  Augustin,  of  establish- 
ing his  power  as  Metropolitan  over  the  whole  British 
Island,  was  defeated.  But  the  Saxon  Historian  has 
added,  that  Ethelfrith,  King  of  Northumbria,  sent  a 
large  army  into  Wales,  and  not  only  guined  a signal 
triumph  over  the  British  near  Caerleon,  but  slaughtered 
the  Ecclesiastics,  and  particularly  the  Monks  of  Ban- 
chor. If  this  event  happened  during  the  life  of 
Augustin,  and  a!  his  instigation,  he  must,  in  addition 
to  his  acknowledged  haughtiness  and  ambition,  be 
charged  with  cruelty  and  revenge. 

Having  related  the  state  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church 
at  the  death  of  Augustin,  we  proceed  next  to  describe 
its  advancement,  under  Lawrence,  who  succeeded 
him  in  the  See  of  Canterbury,  and  whom  he  had 
consecrated  for  that  end,  a short  time  before  his  death. 
In  the  scheme  of  Ecclesiastical  government  which  Gre- 
gory hud  trunsiniittcd,  he  directed  that  the  Primacy 
should  be  removed  from  Canterbury  to  Loudon,  at  the 
death  of  Augustin  ; and  Mellitus,  one  of  the  companions 
of  Augustin,  had  been  consecrated  Bishop  of  that  See. 
But  the  scheme  of  Gregory  was  found  to  be  impracti- 
cable, and  his  autltority  was  disavowed.  The  City  of 
London  was  not  yet  converted  to  Christianity,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  the  Sec  of  the  Metropolitan  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Church.  Ethelbert,  likewise,  while 
he  lived,  would  not  permit  the  removal  of  the  Primacy 
from  his  own  Kingdom,  nor  the  subjecting  of  his 
Bishops  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a Bishop  of  London. 

Lawrence,  therefore,  was  both  the  second  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  the  second  Primate  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church  ; and  he  not  only  imitated  the  vigour  of 
his  predecessor,  but  supported  his  authority  by  the 
assiduity  of  his  preaching,  and  the  strictness  uf  his  life. 
He  resumed  the  project  of  reducing  the  Britons  under 
the  Papal  authority,  but  without  success ; and  he  then 
wisely  transferred  his  exertions  towards  an  object,  by 
success  in  which  they  were  fully  rewarded.  By  the 
interest  of  Mellitus,  the  conversion  of  the  East  Saxons  in- 
habiting the  Counties  of  Middlesex  and  Essex  was  hap- 
pily accomplished.  He  appeared  at  the  Court  of  Sebcrt 
in  his  Episcopal  character,  and  that  Prince,  together 
with  a multitude  uf  his  subjects,  embraced  the  Chris- 
tian Religion  and  were  baptized.  The  Abbey  Church 
of  Westminster  was  built  on  the  site  of  a Heathen 


Temple  dedicated  to  Apollo,  and  was  consecrated  by  Mel-  of  the 
litus  to  the  honout  of  God,  and  dedicated  to  Saint  Peter.  Suuu 
Another  stately  edifice,  intended  for  the  Cathedral,  was  Church, 
erected  on  the  ruins  of  a Temple  of  Diana,  and  was  con- 
secrated  to  Saint  Paul.* 

Neither  Ethelbert  nor  Bertha  long  survived  Augus-  ,4 
tin,  and  on  the  death  of'  the  former,  Pugnnism  revived  EthflU-n 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Kent,  and  threatened  the  destruction  a.  d. 
of  the  British  Church.  Eadhald,  the  son  and  sue-  616. 
cessor  of  Ethelbert.  either  had  never  been  converted  to  KadbaUL 
Christianity,  or,  as  soon  as  he  possessed  the  crown,  had 
renounced  it.  His  morals  were  licentious,  and  the 
cause  of  his  apostasy,  or  his  aversion  from  Christianity, 
is  said  to  have  been  an  incestuous  connection  which  he 
had  formed  with  his  father  s wife.  The  Archbishop 
had  remonstrated  with  him  in  a manner  becoming  a 
Christian  teacher,  but  his  reprimands  were  received 
with  disgust.  The  King  was  a latitndinarian  in  prin- 
ciple as  wellasaliliertine  in  practice,  ami  he  encouraged 
his  subjects  to  restore  the  Pagan  idolatry.  Notwith- 
standing the  zeal  and  assiduity  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  , of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  of  the 
Clergy  in  general,  the  defection  of  the  People  from 
Christianity  was  great.  The  calamities  of  the  Chris- 
tians were  increased  by  the  death  of  Sebert,  King  of 
the  East  Saxons,  for  notwithstanding  his  own  recent 
conversion,  his  three  sons,  who  jointly  succeeded  him, 
had  not  sincerely  renounced  Idolatry.  They  kept  their  Ptnwoi- 
profession,  indeed,  secret  during  the  life  of  their  father,  60a  of 
but  he  was  no  sooner  dead  than  they  openly  avowed 
Paganism,  and  gave  their  subjects  also  liberty  to  profess 
it.  A Persecution  of  Christianity  commenced,  and  of  the  East 
Meliitus  was  commanded  to  leave  the  Kingdom  of  the  Saxon*. 
East  Saxons. 

The  condition  of  the  Church  of  Kent,  although  de-  Me'Utu* 
pressed,  was  not,  like  that  of  the  East  Saxons,  destroyed,  tv* 
and  thither  Mellitus  fled  for  protection.  After  a conxultu- 
tion  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  ‘ 
Rochester,  it  was  concluded  that  an  open  resistance  against 
the  general  apostasy  would  be  fruitless,  and  that  their 
personal  safely  demanded  their  immediate  return  to 
Rome.  Mellitus  and  Justus,  Bishop  of  Rochester.  Mellitus 
immediately  departed,  and  thus  deserted  the  cause  in  and  Ju*tm 
which  they  had  engaged.  Lawrence  also  resolved  to  wtm?  into 
follow  them,  and  on  the  evening  before  his  intended  *,an'e 
desertion  of  his  pastoral  charge,  he  caused  his  bed  to 
be  brought  into  the  Cathedral,  purposing  to  take  his 
rest  there  on  the  last  night  of  his  stay.  But  according  ^-ootnv 
to  the  legend  which  Bede  has  transmitted  to  us.  Saint  ameuf 
Peter  appeared  to  him  in  a form  more  appalling  than  Lawrence, 
that  of  an  unsubstantial  vision,  for,  after  reproaching 
the  cowardice  of  the  Primate,  the  Apostle  inflicted  on 
him  a severe  flagellation.  On  the  next  day,  Lawrence 
appeared  before  the  King,  bearing  the  marks  of  the  dis- 
cipline which  he  hail  undergone  in  the  preceding  night, 
and  having  given  au  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  received  his  castigation,  the  King  was  so  affected,  Conmuos 
that  he  changed  both  his  faith  and  morals,  and  became  ofKadbahL 
a Christian  and  a new  man.t 

Eadhald  being  converted  by  this  miracle  or  stratagem,  Mallitu* 
sent  to  France  to  recall  Mellitus  and  Justus  to  their  third  A«rh 
dignity  and  duty.  Those  fugitives  returned  about  a «***“!*  *•* 
year  after  their  flight,  and  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  was  ^cr^,ury 
reinstated  in  his  See  by  the  King  uf  Kent.  The  in-  gjy 
habitants  of  London  having  refused  to  admit  Mellitus, 


* Bed*,  Hut.  Ecd.  lib.  ii.  c 3.  f Hid.  lib.  ii.  c.  5.  6 
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Earl  bald  afforded  him  an  honourable  retreat  in  Kent, 
till  the  death  of  Lawrence,  when  he  succeeded  to  the 
Primacy.  Mellitus  continued  in  that  station  about  five 
years,  without  much  exertion  for  the  advancement  of 
Christianity,  and  at  his  death,  Justus,  tlie  only  surviving 
Bishop  consecrated  by  Augustin,  was  raised  to  the 
Archbishopric. 

With  the  exception  of  the  abortive  attempt  to  plant 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  East- 
Saxons,  its  limits  had  as  yet  been  bounded  by  the 
Kingdom  of  Kent;  it  next  extender!  itself  into  the 
Kingdom  of  Northumbria.  Northumbria  at  that  time 
was  governed  by  Edwiu.  the  most  powerful  Prince  in 
the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  whose  proposed  alliance  was 
eagerly  accepted  by  Eadbald.  Their  connection  was  to 
be  cemented  by  a marriage  between  Edwin  and  Ethel- 
burga,  the  sister  of  Eadbald  ; but  as  Edwin  was  still  a 
Pagan,  Eadbald  insisted  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  his 
sister,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  Christian  Faith,  to 
contract  a marriage  with  an  Idolater.  Edwin  readily 
stipulated  not  to  oppose  the  Religion  which  the  Prin- 
cess had  embraced,  and  to  grant  liberty  of  worship  both 
to  herself  and  her  retinue  ; and  more  than  this,  he 
added,  that  if  on  examination  he  found  the  Christian 
Faith  more  worthy  of  belief  than  that  in  which  he  had 
been  educated,  he  was  inclined  to  conversion. 

On  such  a satisfactory  basis,  the  treaty  of  marriage 
between  Edwin  and  Kthelburga  was  completed,  and 
w hen  the  Princess  left  her  brother’s  Court  for  that  of 
Erl  win,  she  took  with  Iter  Paulinus,  one  of  the  mission- 
aries who  had  been  sent  by  Pope  Oregon’,  and  who 
had  been  consecrated  to  tin?  Episcopal  order  by  Justus.* 
At  his  first  arrival  in  Northumbria.  Pauliuu*  seems  to 
have  made  little  progress  in  converting  either  the  King 
or  his  subjects ; but  after  Ethelhurga  had  been  deli- 
vered of  a daughter,  and  Edwiu  had  been  dangerously 
wounded  by  an  assassin,  these  two  events  altered  his 
prospects.  The  King  was  inclined  to  believe,  that  the 
prayers  of  Pauliuus  had  contributed  towards  the  happy 
parturition  of  Ethelhurga ; and  his  own  imminent  peril 
also  had  disposed  his  mind  to  serious  reflection.  As  a 
proof  of  the  change  in  his  sentiments,  he  consented  that 
his  infant  daughter,  together  with  eleven  other  per- 
sons of  his  Court  and  family,  should  be  baptized  by 
Paulinus;t  and  since  the  assassin  who  had  attempted  his 
life  was  employed  by  the  King  of  Wessex,  he  promised 
to  renounce  Idolatry,  if  the  God  of  the  Christians  would 
avenge  him  of  his  enemy. 

As  soon  as  Edwin  hud  recovered  from  his  wound,  lie 
marched  at  the  head  of  a large  army  into  the  dominions 
of  the  King  of  Wessex,  yet  although  he  returned 
crowned  with  victory,  yet  he  deferred  the  entire  perform- 
ance of  his  vow.J  He  at  once,  indeed,  disengaged 
himself  from  Idolatry,  but  when  the  Queen  und  Pau- 
linus  urged  him  to  proceed  further,  he  answered  that  the 
adoption  of  a Religion  different  from  that  in  which  he 
had  been  educated  was  a matter  which  required  a 
solemn  and  mature  deliberation.  For  some  time,  he 
continued  in  a state  of  suspense,  or  rather  of  neutrality, 
until  Pope  Boniface  attempted  to  remove  his  doubts. 
The  Pontiff  wrote  to  Edwin,  pointing  out  the  folly  of 
the  Pagan  worship  ;§  and  to  Ethelhurga  also,  exhorting 
her  to  renew  her  arguments  and  persuasions  with  the 

* Hat.  Bed.  lib.  i L c.  9. 
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King,  and  never  to  remit  her  prayers  to  Heaven  for  a Oftbe 
blessing  on  her  endeavours.  But  lor  a long  time  the 
Epistles  of  Boniface,  the  entreaties  of  Ethelhurga,  and  ^huf™- 
the  instructions  of  Paulinus,  were  equally  ineffectual.  '—l 
Edwin  was  not  to  be  won  unless  by  conviction,  and  hr 
examined  the  evidences  of  the  new  Religion  with  candour 
and  impartiality. 

At  length  be  avowed  his  assent  to  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity. influenced  by  the  dexterous  application  which 
Paulinus  made  of  an  event  which  we  have  already  re- 
lated in  the  earlier  part  of  the  King's  life,*  or  as  the 
Monkish  Historian  would  persuade  us,  by  the  interven- 
tion of  a positive  miracle.  Puulinus  having  heard  the  His  cream, 
circumstances  of  the  vision  seen  by  Edwin  when  a 
wanderer  and  a guest  at  the  Court  of  Kedwald.  one  day 
entered  the  King’s  apartment  as  he  was  pursuing  his 
meditations  on  the  opposing  Religions,  and  advancing 
with  a solemn  air,  imitated  the  action  of  the  imaginary 
figure,  and  pluced  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  Nor- 
thumbrian Prince.  “ Do  you  understand,”  inquired 
Paulinus,  " the  meaning  of  this  token?”  Surprised  at 
the  question,  yet  recollecting  the  divine  oracle,  Edwin 
is  said  to  have  prostrated  himself  at  the  feet  of  Paulinus ; 
who,  preventing  this  act  of  humiliation,  reminded  the 
King  in  a tone  of  authority,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  obey 
the  injunction  of  God,  by  .submitting  himself  to  the  .. 
Religion  which  that  God  had  revealed.  Edwin  imme-  f||” 
diatelv  resigned  himself  to  the  direction  of  his  spiritual  chrati- 
guide,  and  yielded  an  implicit  assent  to  the  Christian  auity. 
Faith.f 

How  much  of  this  supernatural  appearance  ought  to 
be  attributed  to  the  credulity  of  the  Age,  it  is  unneces- 
sary in  this  place  to  inquire.  The  fact  which  now 
demands  relation  is  the  manner  in  which  Edwin  pro- 
cured the  conversion  of  his  subjects.  lie  had  held 
frequent  conferences  with  Coiti,  his  Pagan  High  Priest, 
on  the  arguments  which  Paulinus  urged  in  favour  of 
Christianity,  and  Coifi  perceiving  from  these  conversations 
the  bias  of  his  Sovereign,  resolved  not  to  oppose  his 
wishes.  When  Edwin,  therefore,  summoned  u Council  to 
inquire  the  sentiments  of  his  Nobles  concerning  the  new 
Religion,  and  to  propose  that  if  they  participated  in  his 
own  feelings  they  might  all  be  baptized  together.  Coif),  uuthevifo 
in  the  order  of  precedence,  rose  first,  and  thus  ad-  jert  in  bn 
dressed  his  Prince  and  the  assembly  : “You  see,  O 
King,  what  is  now  preached  to  us.  I declare  to  you 
must  truly,  what  I have  most  certainly  experienced,  that 
the  Religion  which  we  have  hitherto  professed,  contains 
no  virtue  at  all,  and  as  little  utility.  No  one  of  all  your 
Court  has  been  more  attentive  than  I have  bceu  to  the 
worship  of  our  Gods ; ami  yet  many  have  received  far 
richer  benefits,  far  greater  honours,  and  have  prospered 
more  in  all  that  men  transact  or  pursue  than  1 have. 

If  then,  on  due  inquiry,  you  shall  perceive  that  those 
new  things  which  are  preached  to  uh  will  be  better  and 
more  efficacious,  let  us  hasten  to  adopt  them  without 
any  delay.1* 

The  King,  pleased  with  this  address,  applied  to  the 
Priest  next  in  dignity,  who  enforced  the  opinion  of 
Coifi,  in  the  following  manner:  “The  present  life  of 
Man,  O King,  seems  to  me,  if  compared  with  that  alter 
period  which  is  so  uncertain  to  us,  to  resemble  a scene  • 

at  one  of  your  wintry  Feasts.  As  you  are  sitting  with 
your  E aldermen  and  Thegns  about  you,  the  fire  blazing 


• Ch.l*.n.  385. 
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History,  in  the  cetilrc,  and  the  whole  hall  cheered  with  its 
— "“V-"**'  warmth,  and  while  storms  of  rain  and  snow  are  raging 
without ; a little  sparrow  flies  in  at  one  door,  roams 
around  our  festive  meeting,  and  passes  out  at  some 
other  entrance.  While  it  is  among  us,  it  feels  nut  the 
wintry  tempest ; it  enjoys  the  short  comfort  and  serenity 
of  its  transient  stay  ; but  then  plunging  into  the  winter 
from  which  it  had  flown,  it  disappears  from  our  eyes. 
Such  is  here  the  life  of  Man.  It  acts  and  thinks  before 
us,  but,  as  of  what  preceded  its  appearance  among  us 
we  are  ignorant,  so  are  we  of  all  that  is  destined  to 
come  aflerwards.  If  then,  on  this  momentous  future, 
this  new  doctrine  reveals  anything  more  certain  or 
reasonable,  it  is  in  my  opinion  entitled  to  our  acquies- 
cence."* 

The  other  Royal  counsellors  exhibited  similar  dispo- 
sitions. Paulinas  was  immediately  summoned,  and 
having  stated  the  arguments  in  favour  of  Christianity, 
Coifl  declared  aloud  that  there  was  no  further  room  for 
doubt.  “ Formerly,”  he  said,  *'  I understood  nothing 
that  I worshipped.  The  more  I contemplated  our  Ido- 
latry, the  leas  Truth  I found  in  it.  But  this  new  system 
I adopt  without  hesitation,  for  Truth  shines  around  it, 
and  presents  to  us  the  gifts  of  eternal  life  and  blessed- 
ness. Let  us  then,  O King,  immediately  anathematize 
and  burn  the  Temples  and  altars  which  we  have  so 
uselessly  venerated.”  To  show  the  sincerity  of  his 
conversion,  or  the  warmth  of  his  zeal,  the  High  Priest, 
on  being  asked  who  would  be  (lie  first  to  profane  the 
Idols  and  their  Altars,  answered,  **  I will ; as  I have 
led  the  way  in  adoring  them  through  my  folly,  I will 
give  the  example  of  destroying  them  in  obedience  to  that 
wisdom  which  I have  learned  from  the  true  God.” 
Placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  other  Priests,  Coifi, 
armed  with  a sword  and  lance,  and  mounted  on  one  of 
the  King’s  chargers,  proceeded  to  the  Heathen  Temple, 
hurled  his  lance  at  the  Ido),  and  assisted  in  burning  his 
sanctuary  to  the  ground. t 

Edwin  having  declurod  his  conversion,  was  baptized 
at  York,  with  two  sons  by  a former  wile,  and  Hilda 
his  niece ; and  all  the  Nobility  and  courtiers  followed 
his  example.  His  love  for  Christianity  incited  him  to 
propagate  it  beyond  his  own  dominions,  and  his  efforts 
were  first  directed  to  Eorpwald,  King  of  the  East 
Angles,  the  son  of  Redwuld.  Sigebyrht,  the  brother 
and  successor  of  Eorpwald,  not  only  contributed  to  the 
dissemination  of  Christianity  in  East  Anglia,  hut  ap- 
plied himself  so  closely  to  the  study  of  it,  as  to  be 
called  by  the  Chronicler  '*  Most  Learned.**! 

Edwin  having  enjoyed  a long  reign  of  prosperity, 
was  destined  to  experience  a reverse  of  fortune.  Five 
years  had  not  elapsed  after  his  conversion,  before  he  was 
„i^m  iQ  slain  in  buttle,  and  Paganism  once  more  overspread  his 
bottle.  dominions.  Of  the  Northumbrian  Christians  some  fell 
*.  d.  with  their  Prince  on  the  field,  and  others  were  put  to 

633.  death.  Ethelburga  and  her  children,  accompanied  by 

Paulinus,  were  compelled  to  fly  for  safety  into  the  King- 
dom of  Kent. 

Oswald  The  affairs  of  the  Northumbrian  Church  remained  in 
North  una-  a calamilious  state,  until  Oswald  ascended  the  throne  ; 

bria  
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f The  iccim  of  this  ewat  «u  a little  to  the  Rut  of  York  bajond 
the  river  Derwent,  nt  a place,  in  the  time  of  Bede,  called  Godimind- 
dingaham,  and  still  called  Godmundham,  or  the  home  of  the  round, 
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lie  first  restored  external  peace,  and  then  endeavoured  Of  *k# 
to  reestablish  Christianity.  But  instead  of  recalling 
Paulinus,  who  was  now  Bishop  of  Rochester,  he  sent  , J . 
for  a Scottish  Bishop  called  Aidan  to  convert  and  in-  ^id4n  a 
struct  his  subjects.  Aidan  having  received  Episcopal  Scottish 
consecration  engaged  with  alacrity  in  the  undertaking,  bishop  sent 
His  success  was  indeed  great,  yet  not  greater  than  his  ^ 
assiduity  merited ; he  not  only  instructed  the  Pagans  0lWl1 
in  the  principles  of  Christianity,  but  he  was  an  eminent 
example  of  holiness  and  charity-  At  his  desire,  the 
King  of  Northumbria,  without  any  regard  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  Gregory  or  the  succeeding  Popes,  re- 
moved the  Archicpiscopal  See  from  York  to  a small  A 
Isle  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lindis,  known  by  the  BuEopof 
name  of  Holy  Island.  Here  Aidan  discharged  all  the  Holy 
impurtant  duties  of  a Bishop,  diligently  preaching  the  ldaiul. 
word  of  God,  and  exhibiting  a model  of  primitive  sim- 
plicity totally  unlike  the  pomp  of  the  Romish  mission- 
aries. The  See  of  York  was  for  many  years  neglected  ; 
its  Bishops  were  reduced  to  the  state  of  Diocesan 
Bishops,  and  went  into  Scotland  to  receive  consecra- 
tion. 

Haring  thus  related  the  foundation  of  the  Northum-  Church  of 
brian  Church,  we  now  turn  to  that  of  Wessex,  which  W«t**ex. 
was  planted  about  this  time,  by  the  care  of  Birinus.  ®4f“to* 
He  came  into  England  already  invested  with  the  Epis- 
copal character,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome.  It  was  his  originul  design  to  preach  the  Gospel 
in  the  interior  of  the  Country  where  no  Religious  in- 
structor hail  preceded  him  ; but  happening  to  land  in 
the  territories  of  the  King  of  Wessex,  and  finding  that 
they  were  overspread  with  Paganism,  he  thought  it  un- 
necessary to  go  further.  Here  then  he  entered  on  his 
office,  and  performed  it  with  effect.  The  King  of 
Wessex  was  tributary  to  the  King  of  Northumberland, 
and  the  two  Princes  therefore  joined  in  a grant  to  of 

Birinus  of  the  city  of  Dorchester  near  Oxford,  w here  an  l>orche«t«r 
Episcopal  See  was  founded,  and  where  Birinus  con-  n«*ar  Ox- 
tinued  to  edify  his  converts  both  by  instruction  and 
example  until  his  death. 

Leaving  the  Church  of  Wessex,  the  order  of  time  Church  of 
demands  that  we  should  revert  to  the  Church  already  thr  Ra* 
founded  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  East  Angles.  It  Angle*, 
has  been  mentioned,  that  Eorpwald  had  embraced 
the  Christian  Faith,  but  that  he  had  been  murdered 
hv  his  subjects,  and  his  people  had  relapsed  into  Angle*. 
Idolatry.  Sigebyrht,  his  brother,  had  also  been  compelled 
by  a faction  to  retire  into  France.  A Prince  of  his  en 
dowments  could  not  without  profit  inhabit  a Country  in 
which  civilization  had  far  advanced.  He  devoted  him- 
self to  study,  and  his  recreation  was  found  in  the  corre- 
spondence and  conversation  of  literary  men.  Convinced  Hia  eaa- 
of  the  vanity  and  falsehood  of  Paganism,  he  embraced  vm'on 
Christianity  as  a revelation  worthy  of  God.  One  of 
his  chief  companions  and  instructors  was  Felix,  a Bur-  Felix, 
guntlian  Bishop,  from  whom  he  received  the  sacred  rite  of 
Baptism.  No  sooner  was  Sigebyrht  enabled  to  return  to 
his  own  Country  and  Kingdom,  than  he  endeavourd  to 
introduce  among  his  subjects  the  learning  which  he  had 
imbibed  in  France,  and  above  all  other  things,  to  esta- 
blish the  Christian  Faith.  Whether  he  sent  for  Felix,  or 
whether  Felix  came  voluntarily  into  England,  it  is  not 
material  to  determine.  As  soon  as  that  Bishop  arrived, 
he  applied  to  Honorius,  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
either  for  advice  in  the  exercise  of  his  sacred  function, 
or  for  authority  to  assume  Episcopal  jurisdiction. 

Honorius  approved  and  promoted  the  design  of  Felix, 
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who  was  received  at  the  court  of  Sigebyrht  with  the 
highest  marks  of  respect,  and  the  city  of  Dmnmoek, 
now  called  Dunwich,  in  the  County  of  Suffolk,  was 
assigned  for  his  Episcopal  residence.  The  King  and 
the  Bishop  cooperated  in  the  erection  of  schools,  and 
some  Historian*  aacrihe  the  foundation  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge  to  the  munificence  of  Sigebyrht. 

From  the  Church  of  the  East  Angles  we  must  recur 
to  that  of  the  East  Saxons.  Mellitus,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  been  expelled  from  London,  ami  when  he  became 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  u*cd  his  utmost  endea- 
vour* to  recover  his  ancient  flock  from  their  apostasy. 
But  his  efforts  were  vain,  and  it  was  reserved  for  the 
English  and  Scottish  Clergy  to  accomplish  what  had 
been  left  unfinished  by  the  missionaries  of  Rome. 
Between  Oswy,  King  of  the  Northumbrians,  and 
Sigebyrht,  the  third  King  of  the  East-Saxons,  the  exist 
ence  of  a firm  friendship  occasioned  frequent  inter- 
views. During  those  meetings  Oswy  frequently  turned 
the  conversation  to  the  errors  of  Paganism,  and  urged 
his  friend  to  inquire  into  the  grounds  of  the  Religion 
in  which  he  had  been  educated.*  The  inquiry  was 
followed  by  the  conversion  of  Sigebyrht  to  Christianity, 
and  the  new  convert  was  baptized  by  Finan,  II. shop  of 
the  Northumbrians.  Chad,  a Northumbrian  Priest,  and 
an  Englishman  by  birth,  bad  long  been  employed  as  a 
missionary  in  the  midland  Counties,  ami  he  wus  induced 
to  transfer  his  spiritual  labours  to  the  Kingdom  of  the 
East  Saxons.  He  received  consecration  from  Finno, 
assisted  by  two  other  Bishops,  and  was  placed  in  the 
Episcopal  See  ofLondou,  from  which  Mellitus  had  been 
ex  elled  forty  years  before. 

The  next  Kingdom  which  was  converted  to  Christi- 
anity was  the  powerful  State  of  Mercia.  Pendu,  its 
King,  was  remarkable  for  his  cruelty  and  pride : and 
during  a long  reign  had  been  actively  opposed  to  a 
Religion  so  alien  from  his  own  temper  as  Christianity. 
But  that  tyrant  was  at  last  brought  to  tolerate  though 
not  to  profess  the  Gospel. t He  had  a son  endued  with 
qualities  the  reverse  of  his  own  ; and  the  young  Prince 
being  enamoured  of  a daughter  of  the  King  of  North- 
umbria named  Atheleda,  embraced  the  Religion  of 
his  future  Queen.  He  returned  to  the  dominions  of 
his  father  accompanied  by  Atheleda  and  four  Priests ; 
and  the  whole  Kingdom  of  Mercia  was  in  consequence 
brought  under  the  Christian  Faith. 

Last  of  all,  we  turn  to  the  South  Saxons  inhabiting 
the  Counties  of  Surrey  and  Sussex,  the  latest  in  their 
conversion  to  Christianity.  The  long  conti nuance  of 
that  Kingdom  in  Idolatry,  must  be  attributed  to  its 
subjection  to  the  King  of  Wessex,  and  its  ultimate  con- 
version to  the  persecution  of  Wilfrid  Bishop  of  York, 
who  fled  thither  for  safety.  Edilwalch  its  King,  although 
educated  in  Paganism,  had  married  Eddu,  a Christian 
Princess,  and  no  sooner  did  Wilfrid  appear  at  his  Court, 
than  he  encouraged  the  Bishop  to  undertake  the  con- 
version of  his  subjects.  Wilfrid  proceeded  to  establish 
a Church,  and  by  the  influence  which  he  possessed  with 
the  King,  a Bishopric  was  founded,  and  a Cathedral 
built  at  Scolsey. 

Having  thus  described  the  manner  and  the  instru- 
ments by  which  Christianity  was  established  in  every 
one  of  the  States  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  it  is  necessary 
to  observe,  that  the  Kingdoms  of  Kent,  of  the  West 


* Bede,  Hut.  Red.  lib.  ioL  c.  22. 
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Saxons,  and  .if  the  East  Angles,  derived  their  Faith  Of  thr 
solely  from  Rome,  while  the  remainder  of  England,  Saxon 
containing  the  whole  territory  from  the  Friths  of  Edin-  Church 
burgh  to  the  Thames,  was  foi  the  moat  part  indebted  for 
Religious  instruction  to  the  Scottish  or  Irish  missionaries. 

On  that  account,  there  was  a great  diversity  in  the 
customs  and  ceremonies  of  the  different  Churches,  which 
soon  gave  rise  to  factions.  Every  Prince  established 
such  an  Ecclesiastical  polity  as  suited  the  extent  of  his 
dominions;  and  with  the  cxoeplion  of  Kent,  no  King- 
dom on  the  first  settlement  of  its  Church  had  more 
than  one  Episcopal  See,  with  a Bishop  independent  of 
any  Metropolitan. 

It  has  been  seen  that  in  the  conference  between  Au-  Religious 
gust  in  and  the  British  Bishops,  he  promised  an  indul- 
gence  in  many  of  their  ancient  rites,  on  condition  of 
their  submission  to  the  Romish  method  of  celebrating 
the  Festival  of  Easter,  and  of  administering  the  Sacra* 
ment  of  Baptism.  Rut  it  appears  that  both  the  Britons 
and  die  Scots  had  a Liturgy  distinct  from  that  of  Rome, 
the  former  using  the  Liturgy  of  the  Galilean  Church, 
the  latter  one  peculiar  to  themselves.*  The  whole 
Island  may  therefore  be  said  to  have  been  divided 
into  two  parties;  on  one  hand  the  Scottish  Clergv  and 
all  their  adherents,  on  the  other  hand  the  Frrnch  and 
Italian  Ecclesiastics  with  their  followers.  The  Church 
of  Kent,  which  espoused  the  side  of  Rome,  and  asserted 
the  superiority  of  its  own  Primate,  had  the  principal 
share  in  the  contest.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  there 
could  be  no  external  comm  union  between  the  two  parlies, 
without  a submission  of  one  or  the  other,  or  witlioiit  a 
mutual  recognition  of  independence.  The  British  and 
Scottish  Churches,  therefore,  could  not  possibly  accede 
to  any  terms  of  communion  with  the  Church  of  Kent, 
miles*  by  submitting  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  of  consequence  to  the  See  of  Rome. 

The  manner  in  which  those  Churches,  which  had  Aldfrid 
hitherto  so  vigorously  opposed  the  Romish  missionaries. 
at  length  yielded  their  independence  is  now  to  he  re- 
lated.  Submission  was  first  made  by  the  Northern  , () 
Churches,  whose  Country  had  once  been  the  nureerv  ^4 
and  support  of  the  Scottish  Ecclesiastics.  Aldfrid,  the 
natural  son  of  Oswy,  King  of  Northumbria,  and  a 
partner  in  his  father’s  throne,  hod  been  brought  over  to 
the  Church  of  Rome  by  Wilfrid  his  preceptor,  a warm 
defender  of  the  C atholic  Easter  and  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
tonsure.  The  seeds  of  dissention  being  thus  sown, 
were  not  long  in  coining  to  maturity.  Since  the  two 
great  parties  followed  different  cycles  in  finding  Easter, 
it  sometimes  happened,  that  while  the  King  was  cele- 
brating the  Paschal  Festival  with  joy,  the  Queen  was 
engaged  in  the  humiliation  and  austerities  of  i.ent. 

Discord  in  the  Church  soon  created  a division  in  the 
State.  The  Romish  party  possessing  stronger  zeal  and 
greater  activity,  soon  prevailed  on  Oswy  to  yield;  and 
if  a judgment  may  be  formed  from  the  event,  the  as- 
sembly which  he  called  to  discuss  the  matter,  was  sum- 
moned rather  for  the  purpose  of  defending  his  own 
reputation  than  of  determining  the  question  at  issue. 

The  way  being  thu9  prepared,  a Synod  or  conference  Synod  of 
took  place  at  the  Monastery  of  Whitby  in  the  County  of  Whitby. 
York.  At  the  head  of  the  Northern  English  party  were 
Oswy  himself,  Hilda,  Abbess  of  the  Monastery,  Cole- 
man.  Bishop  of  the  Northumbrians  and  successor  of5Jj!jSf 
Finan.  together  with  all  the  Scottish  and  English  Eccle- 
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Hiiim'.  siaMics,  secular  and  monastic,  who  had  received  ordina- 
- — — — tion  til  the  Northern  Churches.  On  the  other  side 
Northern  appeared!  Enfledt,  the  Queen  of  Oswy,  AMfrid,  Ilia  natu- 
i,t  tti«  *°n  a,M^  Partner  *>f  his  dominions,  Wilfrid,  tin.*  pre- 
Church  of  ccp*or  of  AMfrid.  A gilbert,  Bishop  of  the  West  Saxons, 
Rome.  with  Agathnn,  a Priest  in  his  retinue,  Roman,  Enficda's 
confessor,  and  James  the  Deacon,  an  assistant  of  Pau- 
linus,  who  superintended  the  Churches  of  York.  The 
venerable  Chad,  who  having  been  educated  by  the 
Scottish  Bishops  adhered  to  their  view  of  this  question, 
was  allowed  to  be  the  interpreter  of  both  parties. 

The  King  opened  the  meeting  in  a short  speech, 
reminding  all  who  were  assembled,  that  since  they  pro- 
fessed to  serve  the  same  God.  and  to  expect  the  same 
heavenly  kingdom,  they  ought  to  observe  the  same  rule 
of  life,  and  a uniformity  of  worship.  It  was  their 
business,  therefore,  to  inquire  which  side  of  the  question 
was  supported  hv  the  soundest  arguments,  and  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  evidence  which  might  be  laid  before 
them.  Having  said  this,  he  commanded  Coleman  to 
state  the  manner  in  which  the  Church  of  Rome  cele- 
brated Easter,  and  to  defend  his  own  conformity  with 
that  Church.  Coleman  replied,  that  the  manner  in 
which  he  celebrated  Easter  was  that  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  those  who  sent  him  into  England,  and 
which  they  received  from  their  forefathers.  “ This  rite,” 
he  said,  “ is  the  same  which,  according  to  Ecclesiastical 
History,  was  celebrated  by  $aint  John  and  all  the 
Churches  under  the  government  of  that  Blessed  Apostle." 

When  Colemah  had  enlarged  on  this  argument,  the 
King  commanded  A gilbert  to  declare  the  manner  of  his 
observance,  w hence  it  originated,  and  by  what  authority 
he  still  conformed  to  it.  Agilbert  declined  the  task  on 
account  of  his  ignorance  of  the  English  Tongue,  not* 
Wilfrid  withstanding  there  was  an  interpreter,  and  he  requested 
to  that  his  disciple  Wilfrid  should  be  permitted  to  be  his 
i.'ulemin.  substitute.  The  King  consented,  and  Wilfrid  spoke 
to  this  effect : 44  The  manner  of  celebrating  Easter 
practised  by  us.  we  ourselves  saw  generally  practised  at 
Rome,  where  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul  lived,  taught, 
suffered,  and  were  buried.  The  very  same  observance 
we  saw  in  the  rest  of  Italy  and  in  France.  Moreover, 
we  are  informed,  that  in  Africa,  Asia,  Egypt,  and  Greece, 
the  inhabitants,  however  differing  in  Language  and 
manners,  universally  celebrate  Easter  at  the  same  time 
with  us.  So  that  the  inhabitants  of  two  remote  Islands, 
contend  with  a foolish  obstinacy  against  the  whole 
World. M 

Since  the  aim  of  Coleman  and  his  party  was  rather 
to  defend  their  own  usages  than  to  convince  their  oppo- 
nents, they  persisted  in  appealing  to  the  authority  of  St. 
Jdhu  ami  Columba.  But  Wilfrid,  after  justifying  St. 
John,  asked  Coleman  with  an  air  of  triumph,  whether 
he  presumed  to  put  Columba  in  the  balance  against  St. 
Peter  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles?  What  answer  Cole- 
man made  to  this  question  Historians  do  not  inform  us, 
but  they  proceed  to  relate,  that  the  King,  struck  with 
Wilfrid’s  inquiry,  decided  in  favour  of  the  Romish  ob- 
servance of  Easter.  This  great  point  being  settled,  there 
yet  remained  another,  concerning  which  the  two  parties 
differed  quite  as  widely,  namely  the  Ecclesiastical  ton- 
sure.  But  of  this  controversy  we  know  nothing  more 
than  that  the  Romanists  were  equally  successful  in  it. 

< '.iietnan  The  King  having  delivered  his  decision,  Coleman  re- 

nmigoi  hi*  signed  his  Bishopric  in  diggust,  and  the  Nobility  and 
Bikhupric  Clergy  who  adhered  to  him  expressed  great  dissatisfac- 
tion at  the  event  Coleman  retired  into  Ireland,  his 


native  Country,  and  hy  this  retreat  gave  to  his  ad  versa  Of  the 

ries  all  the  advantage  which  they  desired.  Tuda.  a S*xon 
deserter  to  the  Romish  party,  succeeded  to  the  Bishopric,  v Chwch. 
and  dying  a few  months  alter,  Wilfrid,  the  opponent  of 
Coleman,  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Northumbria  by  the 
King's  solicitation. 

In  this  manner  a way  was  opened  for  the  submission 
of  the  British  and  Scottish  Churches  to  the  See  of 
Rome.  The  event  was,  however,  in  some  degree  re- 
tarded by  the  relapse  of  the  Northumbrian  Court  into  its 
ancient  usages,  while  Wilfrid  was  absent  iu  France; 
but  it  was  accomplished  soon  aftprwards  by  the  succes- 
sion of  Theodore  to  the  Metropolitan  See  of  Canter- 
bury. Egbert,  King  of  Kent,  shortly  ufter  he  ascended 
his  throne,  consulted  Oswy  on  the  necessity  of  filling 
the  Primacy  then  vacant,  and  of  making  a provision 
for  the  Episcopal  succession  of  the  English  Church. 

After  a mature  deliberation  the  two  Princes  resolved  to 
appoint  an  Englishman  to  fill  the  office,  and  in  pur- 
suance of  their  resolution  fixed  on  Wigbard,  a Priest  of  WighanJ. 
the  Church  of  Kent.  Thus  elected,  he  was  sent  to  “ Knglwh. 
Rome  with  commendatory  letters  both  from  Oswy  and  tm.nlf’|r<i  f„r 
Egbert,  and  was  entertained  there  with  respect  and  uw  Pri- 
kindness.  But  while  the  ceremonial  for  his  consecra-  macy. 
tion  was  preparing,  lie  diet!  of  a Plague,  w hich  was  like-  Hi*  death, 
wise  fatal  to  most  of  his  retinue.  Thin  incident,  while 
it  proved  a disappointment  to  Oswy  and  Egbert,  fur- 
nished Yitalian  the  Pontiff  with  a favourable  opportu- 
nity of  appointing  the  head  of  the  English  Church  by 
his  own  single  authority.  Without  any  communica- 
tion with  the  two  Haxon  Princes,  he  determined  to  send 
over  a Prelate  of  his  own  choice  ; and  at  first  he  fixed  on 
Adrian,  a Neapolitan  .Monk,  who  was  skilled  both  in  Adrian.  • 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Tongues,  but  the  humble  Monastic  N*sq«uM*n. 
declined  the  situation.  On  the  urgent  demand  of  the  rvf*-,***i*  tW 
Poutiff,  Adrian  recommended  Theodore,  whom  we  have  "unify 
before  mentioned,  a native  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  and  the  K<.riltr. 
Pope  accepted  the  recommendation,  on  condition  that  n^mUTt^o- 
Adri&n  would  accompany  his  nominee  to  England.  j0rv. 

Two  motives  operated  with  the  Pope  in  making  this 
stipulation  ; the  one,  that  Adrian  might  lie  useful  in 
propagating  the  Christian  Religion  ; the  other,  and  the 
more  powerful,  that  Theodore  might  be  restrained  from 
introduc  ing  the  customs  or  dogmuta  of  the  Greek  Church 
into  the  British  Isles. 

Theodore,  the  most  learned  of  all  the  Prelates  who  ThroW, 
had  as  yet  poMKSRcd  the  See  of  Canterbury,  had  no  seventh 
sooner  arrived,  than  he  applied  himself  to  secure  the 
favour  and  assistance  of  the  several  Saxon  Princes.  ^ 

For  that  purpose  lie  travelled  over  the  greater  part  of  A ^ 
England,  instituted  a visitation  of  its  Churches,  intro-  4 
duced  the  Romish  custom  of  celebrating  Easter,  and 
brought  the  people  to  an  entire  conformity  with  the 
Romish  Church.  One  of  the  principal  objects  of  his 
visitation  seems  to  have  been  the  case  of  Wilfrid,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  at  the  Synod  of  Whitby,  and 
in  consequence  had  been  appointed  Bishop  of  North-  wiirmUf* 
umbria.  Yet  he  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy  this  prived  of 
Bishopric,  but  had  retired  to  his  own  Monastery  of  “*•  Bishop 
Kippon.  Many  circumstances  encouraged  Theodore  to 
attempt  the  restoration  of  Wilfrid.  Chad,  one  of  the 
disciples  of  Aidan,  who  was  settled  in  the  Bishopric,  was 
an  eminent  example  of  Apostolic  piety,  and  indefatigable 
in  the  exercise  of  his  pastoral  functions.  When  he  was  Theodor* 
reprimanded  by  Theodore  for  usurping  the  rights  of  procures  hi* 
Wilfrid,  and  for  receiving  consecration  from  the  Bishop  restoration 
of  Winchester,  he  answered  with  an  uncointnou  modesty, 
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History,  that  he  always  thought  himself  unworthy  of  the  Epis- 
■’■v* copal  character;  that  he  undertook  it  not  by  his  own 
choice,  but  at  the  command  of  his  superiors ; and  that 
if  there  were  any  defect  in  his  title,  he  would  cheerfully 
resign  hi*  trust  and  retire.  Theodore,  with  all  his 
iiaugh tines*,  was  overcome  by  such  humility,  and  dis- 
suading Chad  from  relinquishing  his  Episcopal  func- 
tiou,  said  that  he  would  overlook  the  defect  of  title  and 
moveiHo  remedy  it.  Wilfrid  was  restored  to  lire  Northumbrian 
the  bishop*  Bishopric,  and  Chad  was  soon  recalled  from  the  monastic 
nc  of  Lich-  seclusion  to  which  he  hod  retired,  to  investiture  with  the 
field.  Bishopric  of  Lichfield. 

Tiwodure  While  advances  were  thus  rapidly  making  towards  a 
UQ'on  Saxon  Churches  under  the  jurisdiction  of 

the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Theodore  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  this  union  would  operate  to  the  public 
good,  and  not  to  his  own  aggrandizement  ; he  proposed, 
therefore,  that  the  youth  should  be  instructed  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Languages,  in  Geometry,  Music, 
Astronomy,  Arithmetic,  and  other  useful  branches  of 
Learning ; and  he  associated  Adrian  with  himself  in 
the  proaecution  of  his  scheme.  Having  incited  the 
Saxons  to  a lave  of  Learning,  by  his  own  instruc- 
tion and  example,  he  sent  for  foreign  masters  and  esta- 
blished schools.  So  assiduous  was  his  labour,  and  so 
successful  were  his  plans,  that  many  Saxon*  could  soon 
speak  the  Latin  and  Greek  Tongues  with  as  much 
fiuency  as  their  own.  A school  for  Greek  was  founded 
in  a village  of  Wiltshire,  called  from  this  circumstance 
Greek-lade,  and  afterwards  corruptly  Cricklade,  the 
teachers  of  which  repairing  to  Oxford,  are  supposed  to 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  that  University- 

While  the  qualities  of  prudence  and  Lienevulenee 
must  he  ascribed  to  Theodore,  it  must  not  be  concealed 
that  he  was  ambitious  and  overbearing.  Newell  knew 
that  teachers  brought  from  Rome  would  practise  the 
usages  of  that  Church,  and,  that  possessing  greatly 
superior  attainments  to  the  British  and  Scottish  Eccle- 
siastics, they  would  control,  if  not  eradicate,  their  op- 
position. The  intended  union  of  the  Saxon  Churches 
was  thus  accelerated.  Notwithstanding  the  death  of  his 
two  friends,  the  Kings  of  Kent  and  Northumbria,  Theo- 
dore had  so  far  ingratiated  himself  with  their  successors 
and  also  with  the  other  Saxon  Princes,  that  he  obtained 
Bradford  ^eir  conf‘ent  to  & general  Assembly  or  Synod,  which 
A D met  at  Heradford,  a place  in  Hertfordshire,  probably 
£-3  that  which  is  now  the  principal  town  of  the  County." 
Besides  the  Archbishop,  there  were  prescut  Bisi,  Bishop 
of  the  East  Angles,  a delegate  from  Wilfrid,  Bishop  of 
Northumbria,  Pulla,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  Leutherius, 
Bishop  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  Winfirid,  Bishop  of  the 
Mercians.  These  were  all  the  Bishops  at  that  time  in 
England,  and  they  had  all  been  raised  to  their  stations 
by  die  influence  of  Theodore. 

When  the  assembly  was  met,  Theodore  exhorted  them, 
in  the  name  of  Christ,  to  advise  with  unanimity,  and  to 
determine  with  sincerity.  He  enjoined  them  to  observe 
inviolably  those  ordinances  which  had  been  canonically 
decreed  by  the  Fathers.  Then  recommending  peace, 
charity,  and  godly  unity,  he  asked  them  severally 
whether  they  consented  that  the  Canonical  Decrees 
should  be  maintained?  The  Bishops  severally  con- 
Bent«d*  u,,d  Theodore  producing  a collection  of  Canons 
0 * from  the  ancient  Councils,  in  which  he  had  marked 

ten  which  he  thought  necessary  in  the  existing  state 
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of  the  English  Church,  urged  that  they  should  be  in-  Of  the 
violably  observed.  The  1st  Canon,  which  was  indeed  *■»*<« 
the  foundation  of  the  union,  was  a uniformity  in  the  * hurcK 
observance  of  Blaster.  The  I Id  directed  that  no  Bishop 
should  usurp  or  invade  the  Diocese  of  another.  The 
I lid  made  it  unlawful  for  any  Bishop  to  give  unneces- 
sary trouble  to  any  Religious  Houses.  The  IVth  pro- 
vided that  monks  should  uot,  unless  for  sufficient  cause, 
remove  from  one  Religious  House  to  another;  and  the 
Vth  laid  the  same  prohibition  on  the  Secular  Clergy  as 
to  their  Dioceses.  The  Vlth  forbade  a Bishop  or  a 
Priest  to  exercise  his  function  out  of  his  Diocese  without 
permission  of  the  Bishop  of  that  Diocese.  The  VHth 
proposed  an  annual  Synod.  The  VII Ith  regulated  the 
priority  of  Bishops.  The  IXtb  regarded  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  number  of  Bishops  The  Xth  regarded 
marriages,  that  none  should  be  allowed  contrary  to  the 
Canons,  that  incest  should  be  severely  punished,  and 
that  the  liberty  of  divorce  should  be  restrained. 

Such  were  the  Acts  of  this  Synod  ; and  thot  no  con- 
tention might  afterwards  arise  concerning  their  meaning, 
nor  any  false  transcripts  be  published,  they  were  com- 
mitted to  writing  by  a public  notary,  and  confirmed  by 
the  subscription  of  every  Bishop  present.  This  being 
done,  the  Archbishop  pronounced  the  following  sentence 
und  dismissed  the  assembly:  “Whosoever  shall  en- 
deavour to  infriuge  these  our  definitions,  conformable  to 
the  Decrees  of  ancient  C anons,  and  confirmed  by  our 
unanimous  subscription,  let  such  a one  know  that  he  is 
separated  from  our  communion,  and  from  the  exercise 
of  all  sacerdotal  offices." 

The  Romish  writers  assert  that  this  Synod  was  con- 
vened by  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  that  Theodore 
presided  in  a Legatine  capacity  ; but  the  assertion  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  facts,  for  Bede  has  attributed  it  to  the 
sole  authority  of  Theodore.  It  may  rather  be  said,  that 
the  Synod  was  called  with  the  consent  of  the  Saxon 
Princes,  and  that  to  their  consent  Theodore  wus  also 
indebted  for  his  Metropolitan  dignity.  It  may  fairly  he 
concluded,  that  the  cousent  of  the  Saxon  Princes  origi- 
nated in  reasons  of  convenience  and  policy,  not  in  a 
belief  in  the  right  of  the  Roman  Pontiff*  to  any  supre- 
macy over  the  Saxon  Church.  But  whatever  were  their 
motives,  and  whatever  were  the  grounds  on  which  the 
union  was  formed,  we  have  in  the  Synod  of  Heradford. 
the  first  assembly  of  the  Saxon  Church  under  u common 
Metropolitan. 

Though  no  other  terms  of  communion  were  men- 
tioned in  this  Synod  than  the  Romish  observance  of 
Easter,  yet  it  appears  from  the  PmiUntiale  of  Theodore, 

Lhut  the  Bishops  who  hod  been  consecrated  by  the  Scots 
or  Britons,  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  exercise  their 
function  without  an  imposition  of  hands  from,  what  he 
calls,  a Catholic  Bishop.  This  regulation,  ungrateful  as 
it  must  have  been  in  itself  to  the  British  and  Scottish 
Clergy,  was  oggravated  by  the  unyiekling  strictness  with 
which  it  was  enforced. 

Soon  was  his  authority  questioned  and  opposed,  and 
he  adopted  the  most  violent  measures  to  support 
The  first  who  felt  the  effects  of  his  displeasure  wan 
Winfrid,  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  who  hod  been  conse- 
crated by  Theodore  himself,  and  had  been  present 
at  the  Synod  of  Heradford.  He  was  deprived  for 
nonconformity,  and  availing  himself  of  the  usual 
retirement  of  a monastery,  he  quietly  retreated  ami 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  religious  contempla- 
tion. About  two  years  after  this  deprivation  Wilfrid 
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Hiatoiy.  also  was  condemned  to  the  some  fate.  Hu  disgrace, 

' if  it  may  be  ho  called,  might  partly  arise  from  resist- 
lVnnvation  ance  to  authority  of  Theodore,  but  that  wa^  not 
"f-  Tl*l>  *be  only  cause.  Hi*  secular  pomp  had  long;  drawn 
•tun*.  on  h>m  4*,c  j«1«u«y  of  the  Northumbrian  Court, 
ami  even  of  Ecgfrid  the  King; ; and  his  influence  in 
persuading  the  Queen  Consort  to  quit  her  regal  stale  lor 
monastic  retirement,  had  aggravated  Eegfrid’s  dislike 
into  open  hostility.  A complaint  was  preferred  to  Theo- 
dore, who  came  by  tbe  King's  desire  into  Northumbria 
to  hear  and  judge  it  Some  Historians  have  ventured 
to  assert  that  the  Archbishop  was  bribed  to  support  the 
interest  of  the  King,  and  to  decide  against  Wilfrid.  But 
it  is  certain  that  Theodore  willingly  consented  to  his 
deprivation,  and  not  contented  with  this  act  of  power, 
that  he  divided  tbe  Diocese  of  York  into  three  portions, 
and  erected  a new  See  at  Holy  Island. 

The  deprivation  of  Wilfrid  occasioned  a remarkable 
event  in  the  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  namely 
an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury to  the  Roman  Pontiff.  Wilfrid,  accompanied 
by  a number  of  his  followers,  repaired  to  Rome,  at  the 
time  when  A got  ho  I.  was  employed  in  arranging  the 
Vlth  General  Council  against  the  Monolhelites.  It  is 
more  probable  that  Wilfrid  went  thither  voluntarily, 
than  that  he  was  summoned,  but  it  b an  unquestioned 
fact  that  he  presented  a petition  of  appeal  to  tbe  Pon- 
tiff.* It  set  forth  the  injustice  of  his  treatment,  that  he 
had  been  expelled  his  Diocese  without  being  convicted 
of  any  crime,  and  that  Theodore,  un&anctioued  by  any 
other  authority,  either  Civil  or  Ecclesiastical,  had  divided 
the  Bishopric  of  York,  and  appointed  a Bishop  to  each 
division.  The  petitioner  referred  himself  wholly  to  the 
Apostolic  See,  and  was  willing  to  acquiesce  in  its  deci- 
sion with  all  imaginable  submission.  Wilfrid  told  his 
lint  rratora*  wrongs  with  such  eloquence  and  earnestness,  that 
Agatbo  and  his  counsellors  were  of  opinion  that 
J he  ought  to  be  restored  to  his  Bishopric,  and  if  tile 

interests  of  Religion  demanded  that  the  See  of 
York  should  he  divided,  yet  that  the  coadjutor  ought 
to  be  appointed  by  Wilfrid.f  The  cause  being  thus 
decided,  lie  wan  required  to  return,  to  show  the  decree 
of  the  Pontiff  and  his  Council  to  the  King  of  North- 
umbria ami  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  u command 
which  the  triumphant  Prelate  obeyed  with  alacrity. 
Thtfxtore  Notwithstanding  that  Theodore  had  been  educated  at 
refuws  oh*-  Rome,  and  had  owed  his  advancement  entirely  to  the 
favour  of  the  reigning  Pontiff ; notwithstanding,  also, 
the  recent  and  Ibrmnl  union  of  the  Saxon  with  the 
Romish  Church  promoted  by  himself;  yet  he  refused 
obedience  to  the  sentence  restoring  Wilfrid.  As  for 
the  King  of’  Northumbria,  he  was  so  far  from  acquies- 
cing, that  he  upbraided  Wilfrid  for  having  obtained  the 
decree  by  fraud  or  bribery.  Pretending  to  suspect,  or 
really  suspecting,  that  it  was  an  imposture,  he  called  to- 
gether his  Nobles  and  Clergy  to  examine  into  its  authen- 
ticity. When  it  was  found  impossible  to  entertain  any 
reasonable  doubts  on  this  subject,  instead  of  obeying 
the  sentence,  he  was  advised  to  punish  Wilfrid  by  im- 
prisonment. The  Bishop  was  accordingly  committed  to 
a most  severe  confinement,  his  property  was  confiscated, 
and  Ins  attendants  were  dispersed.  In  this  miserable 
condition  be  languished  nearly  a year,  and  at  length 
obtained  his  liberty,  in  consequence  of  the  solicitation 
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of  the  King's  aunt,  and  on  condition  that  he  should 
never  again  set  his 
brio. 

Throughout  these  proceedings  against  Wilfrid  there  jtl^>1jtcr^HI 
is  the  strongest  evidence  that  the  Bishops  of  Rome  poo-  of0H,|$*eof 
sewed  no  acknowledged  jurisdiction  over  the  Anglo-  Rnme  no* 
Saxon  Church ; ami  that  the  deference  usually  shown  aekauw- 
towardsihem  was  limited  by  policy  and  convenience.  With 
regard  to  doctrine,  tile  homology  of  England  to  the 
Metropolis  of  the  Western  Church  was  unreserved,  and 
in  the  Heresy  of  the  Monothelitea,  which  at  that  time 
divided  the  Christian  World,  Theodore  appeared  on  the 
side  of  Rome  with  promptness  and  vigour.  When  we 
consider  the  depressed  state  of  Learning  in  his  Age, 
and  the  great  abilities  of  Theodore,  there  cannot  be  any 
reason  for  wonder  that  Agatho  should  have  invited  him 
to  Rome,  in  order  to  write  against  the  prevalent  Heresy. 

Declining  the  invitation,  he  was  not  less  zealous  in  op- 
posing the  Monothelites  in  the  Country  committed  to 
his  spiritual  care.  With  the  consent  of  the  Kings  of 
Northumbria,  of  Kent,  and  of  the  East  Angles,  he 
convened  a Synod  at  Hadfield,  for  the  purpose  of  op-  Synod  at 
posing  it«  progress.  lladfield. 

The  conduct  of  Theodore  in  that  Synod  fully  justified  a.  d. 
the  reputation  which  lie  had  obtained.  The  whole  680. 
Kingdom  of  Mercia,  comprising  the  midland  Counties 
of  England,  hail  then  only  two  Bishops ; Wilfrid 
was  in  prison ; and  the  whole  number  of  Bishops  as- 
sembled could  not  have  exceeded  ten.  Yet  the  pro- 
ceedings w ere  conducted  with  the  greatest  decorum  and 
discretion.  Not  only  was  tbe  Heresy  of  the  Monothe- 
lites  condemned,  but  a permanent  standard  of  doctrine 
and  discipline  was  established  for  the  Saxon  Church. 

The  Council  being  assembled,  Theodore,  who  presided, 
delivered  a summary  of  the  Christian  Faith,  as  it  was 
laid  down  in  the  Scriptures,  in  the  Creed,  and  in  the 
General  Councils.  The  Bishops  present  having  declared 
their  unanimous  assent  to  this  exposition,  proceeded  to 
make  a particular  Confession  of  their  Faith  with  rela- 
tion to  those  doctrines  which  had  been  questioned  or 
opposed  by  Heretics,  testifying  the  agreement  of  the 
Synod  in  the  decisions  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  set 
forth  in  the  first  five  General  Councils.  And  lest  this 
declaration  might  lie  thought  too  general,  or  liable  to 
evasion  and  misinterpretation,  the  Synod  expressed  its 
special  assent  to  the  Decrees  of  the  Council  called  by 
l’ope  Martin  against  the  Monotheiite  Heresy.  Tbe*4- 
dore  having  brought  the  Synod  of  Hadfield  to  the  issue 
which  he  intended,  its  Decrees  were  drawn  up,  and 
signed  by  all  the  Bishops  present. 

The  Christian  Religion  being  now  generally  professed 
throughout  England,  Wilfrid,  who  had  been  banished 
from  Northumbria,  employed  his  labours  between  the 
South  and  West  Saxons.  But  Ecgfrid  having  been 
killed  by  the  Piets,  and  Aldfrid,  his  brother,  who  had 
been  Wilfrid's  pupil,*  having  succeeded,  the  ambitious 
Prelate  was  inspired  with  a sanguine  hope  of  regaining 
his  former  station.  He  had  found  thut  the  authorities 
of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  little  regarded  in  England, 
and  therefore  he  prudently  determined  to  show  a defer- 
ence to  the  authority  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
which  he  hail  formerly  opposed.  The  services  which  he 
had  rendered  to  the  Church  aiming  the  South  and  West 
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Hiwiary.  Saxon*  since  his  exile,  had  softened  the  resentment  of 
Theodore,  and  a reconciliation  wus  sought  by  the  Pri* 
Reo.ncilia-  mate.  A conference  between  these  two  Bishops  took 
^nh^t»«n  pjg^  0t  London,  in  the  presence  of  Erconwald,  Bishop 
«n.t  wT  of  that  See.  Theodore  made  the  first  advances,  acknow 
ind.  ledgod  his  fault,  and  implored  forgiveness.  “ I am 

warned/’  he  said,  **  by  my  present  age  and  infirmities, 
that  my  death  will  not  be  long  delayed,  I beseech  you 
graciously  to  forgive  me.”  Desirous  to  prove  the  since- 
rity of  his  contrition,  he  offered  to  resign  the  Arch- 
bishopric to  his  former  rival,  since  he  knew  no  one  so 
worthy  of  governing  the  Church. 

Nothing  could  be  more  praiseworthy  than  the  temper 
which  these  reconciled  Bishops  displayed.  Wilfrid  re- 
ceived the  apology  with  candour  and  frankness,  for- 
giving all  past  injuries  and.  offering  assurances  of  future 
friendship.  To  accept  the  Archbishopric  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  a General  Council  was  a thought  which  Wilfrid 
could  not  entertain,  and  he  only  wished  to  be  reinstated 
in  his  Bishopric  of  Northumbria.  Theodore  cheerfully 
wrote  letters  of  recommendation  to  Aldfrid,  and  to  El- 
frida,  the  King’s  sister ; and,  in  consequence,  Wilfrid 
was  invited  to  return.  Bosa,  Bishop  of  York,  was 
removed  to  the  Bishopric  of  Holy  Island,  at  that  time 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Cuthbert,  and  Wilfrid  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  York.  With  the  Episcopal  re- 
venues, he  also  repossessed  the  Monasteries  of  Hexham 
ami  Rippon. 

Death  of  In  the  year  following  this  memorable  reconciliation, 
Theodore.  Theodore  died,  but  unfortunately  his  death  did  not  put 
a-  *>•  an  end  to  the  turbulence  or  the  troubles  of  Wilfrid. 

695.  No  sooner  was  he  placed  in  the  See  of  York,  than  he 

experienced  opposition  on  every  side.  His  contentious 
spirit  alienated  his  Sovereign  and  pupil  Aldfrid,  who 
unable  to  bear  his  imperious  temper,  drove  him  from 
the  See  of  York,  and  from  the  Kingdom  of  Northum- 
bria. Wilfrid  sought  refuge  in  Mercia,  and  obtained  the 
Bishopric  of  I^eicester,  which,  however,  he  had  not  pos- 
sessed long,  before  he  provoked  Ethelred,  King  of  Mer- 
cia, to  banish  him. 

Not  contented  with  having  drawn  on  himself  the  en 
mity  of  two  Princes,  he  engaged  in  a contest  with 
Brithwald,  the  successor  of  Theodore,  at  the  time  when 
he  most  needed  the  protection  of  an  Ecclesiastical  supe 
rior.  He  had  been  banished  from  the  See  of  York 
almost  eleven  years,  when  a Council  was  called  by 
Brithwald,  at  the  suggestion  of  Aldfrid  and  Etlielred,  to 
investigate  his  conduct.  At  first  he  refused  to  appear 
before  the  Synod,  being  apprehensive  of  his  personal 
safety,  but  having  been  promised  a safe-conduct,  he  pre 
Wilfrid  it  aented  himself.  His  deportment  was  so  improper,  that 
derived  by  a general  sentence  of  deprivation  was  pronounced  by 
an  English  tj,c  Archbishop,  though  the  other  Bishops  implored  that 
the  sentence  might  be  mitigated.  He  was  allowed 
therefore  to  return  to  his  Monastery  of  Rippon,  on  con 
dition  that  he  would  cease  to  exercise  his  Episcopal 
functions.  It  was  natural  to  expect  that  terms  so  hu- 
miliating would  not  only  be  rejected  by  Wilfrid,  but 
would  heighten  his  resentment.  He  protested  vehe- 
mently against  the  proceedings  of  the  Synod,  reproached 
the  Bishops  with  ingratitude,  and  threatened  to  appeal 
to  the  Pope.  The  Synod  exhibited  great  firmness,  but 
Aldfrid  displayed  a violence  equal  to  that  of  Wilfrid. 
He  even  proposed  to  deliver  the  refractory  Prelate  to 
summary  death,  but  the  Bishop*  insisted  on  the  rafe- 
conduct,  and  Wilfrid  was  permitted  to  depart  Old  as 
he  then  was,  his  spirit  was  unbroken,  and  he  hastened 
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to  Rome.  Presenting  himself  before  the  Pope,  he  set  Of  the 

forth  the  injustice  of  his  treatment,  and  implored  re-  Saxon 

dress.  It  happened  that  a Provincial  Council  was  at  v 

that  lime  sitting  at  Rome,  and  two  Legates  from 
Brithwald  appeared  before  it,  to  vindicate  the  proceed-  ' 

ings  of  himself  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Bishops. 

Wilfrid  on  his  own  behalf,  and  the  two  Legates  on  C*u»p  of 
the  part  of  Brithwald,  submitted  the  case  to  the  Pope  Wilfrid  m 
in  Council.  The  chief,  or  rather  the  only  accusation 
preferred  against  Wilfrid  was,  that  he  had  refused  to  f**our. 
submit  to  the  authority  of  an  English  Synod.  Wilfrid 
stated  in  his  defence,  that  he  had  never  refused  obedi- 
ence to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  unless  his  deci- 
sions were  contrary  to  the  Apostolic  See.  The  appeal 
itself,  as  well  as  the  defence,  inclined  the  Pope  to  favour 
Wilfrid,  and  he  was  pronounced  innocent-  Instead 
however,  of  issuing  any  decree,  the  Pope  wrote  to  tlx 
Kings  of  Northumbria  and  Mercia,  desiring  that  a 
Synod  might  be  called  by  the  Archbishop,  in  which 
Wilfrid  should  be  present;  that  the  Bishops  of  York 
ond  Hexham  should  be  summoned  ; that  after  hearing 
all  parties  they  should  endeavour  to  settle  the  quarrel  at 
home,  hut  that  il  case  it  could  not  be  adjusted,  the  dis- 
putants should  attend  at  Rome,  and  the  cause  should  be 
again  referred  to  the  Pope  and  his  Council. 

With  this  declaration  in  his  favour,  it  might  be  sup-  Wilfrid  re- 
posed that  Wilfrid  would  have  hastened  home,  but  as  *° 
lie  had  once  before  experienced  the  danger  of  returning  “S1** 
with  a favourable  determination  of  the  Pontiff,  he  re- 
quested that  he  might  be  permitted  to  remain,  and  to 
pass  the  short  remnant  of  his  life  at  Rome.  This  re- 
quest was  not  granted.  He  was  enjoined  to  return, 
under  the  specious  pretext  that  his  presence  was  neces- 
*.ury  to  the  English  Church  and  Kingdom,  and  he 
therefore  took  a reluctant  leave,  and  tardily  obeyed. 

No  sooner  had  he  returned  than  he  directed  his  ap-  Hi*  ircep- 
plicarion  in  the  first  place  to  Brithwald,  on  whom  he 
so  far  prevailed  os  to  promise  a revision  anil  mitigation  ^ liw 
of  the  sentence  of  deprivation  passed  in  the  former  King  of 
Synod.  He  then  went  to  the  Court  of  the  King  of  Memo, 
Mercia,  and  as  Ethelred  his  foe  had  quitted  his  Palace 
for  a Monastery,  Cenred  the  reigning  Prince  was  not 
unwilling  to  favour  his  pretensions.  The  only  obstacle 
remaining  to  his  restoration  was  the  King  of  Northum- 
bria, and  he  sent  two  Ecclesiastics  to  Aldfrid,  soliciting 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  attend  that  Prince  with  the 
letters  and  determination  of  the  Romish  Pontiff.  The  and  W 
solicitation  was  refused ; Aldfrid,  with  the  advice  of  his  AldfruL 
Council,  declared  that  he  would  not  reverse  the  deci- 
sions of  an  English  Synod,  in  consequence  of  any  let- 
ters from  the  Apostolic  See.*  But  the  King  having 
been  shortly  afterwards  seized  by  a violent  sickness,  and 
thinking  that  his  malady  was  a divine  judgment  in  con- 
sequence of  his  disobedience  to  the  commands  of  the 
Pontiff,  made  a vow  to  restore  Wilfrid  in  case  of  his 
recovery,  and  in  case  of  his  death  bequeathed  the  per- 
formance of  it  on  his  successor.  After  a lingering  illness,  ix»th  of 
Aldfrid  died,  and  his  son  being  an  infant,  the  crown  was  Aldfrid. 
usurped  by  Eudulph.  Wilfrid  was  well  known  to  Eu-  a.  o. 
dulph,  and  confidently  expected  his  immediate  recall ; 729. 

but  he  was  deceived,  for  in  reply  to  his  overtures,  he 
was  sternly  told,  that  if  he  did  not  leave  the  Kingdom 
of  Northumbria  within  six  days,  all  his  friends  and  fol- 
lowers should  be  put  to  death.f 

* 11  A*  you  chooie  to  call  it"  wa*  the  Uaguago  of  AVlfrid  to  llw 
two  Eccleiiaxtin. — Kddiaa,  /i/.  hi  If  rid,  c.  41. 
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The  reign  of  the  Usurper,  however,  was  short,  anti 
Wilfrid  having  some  interest  in  the  Council  of  Osretl, 
the  lawful  heir,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a Synod  to 
revise  the  proceedings  against  him.  The  place  of  its 
assembly  was  near  the  river  Nidd,  where  Brithwald 
agreed  to  meet  him.  The  Archbishop,  after  a short 
prayer  for  peace,  stated  the  manner  in  which  Wilfrid’s 
Cause  had  been  determined  at  Rome,  and  read  the 
EpisUes  from  the  Pen ti if  to  the  Kings  of  Northumbria 
and  Mercia.  He  avowed  his  own  reconciliation  with 
W'ilfrid,  and  recommended  that  the  deprived  Binhop 
should  be  reinstated.  But  when  the  Letters  of  Pope 
John  were  produced,  and  obedience  to  the  Pontiff  en- 
joined under  the  penalty  of  degradation,  the  assembled 
Bishops  appealed  to  the  authority  of  their  owu  Provin- 
cial Council,  and  refused  to  alter  its  decisions.  Never- 
theless, what  they  refused  to  do  in  compliance  with  the 
commands  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  they  did  from  another 
motive.  The  Abbess  Eltieda  declared  the  vow  made 
by  her  brother  in  his  last  sickness,  a declaration  which 
was  confirmed  by  the  Regent  of  Northumbria,  and  the 
Bishops  after  first  withdrawing  for  the  purpose  of  deli- 
beration, came  to  the  following  resolution  : That  the 
Bishop  of  Hexham  should  be  removed  to  the  See  of 
York  vacant  by  the  death  of  Bosa,  and  that  Wilfrid 
should  have  the  Bishopric  of  Hexham,  together  with 
the  Abbey  of  Rippon.  Further  than  this,  they  refused 
to  go  either  in  compliance  with  the  solicitations  of  EU 
fieda  and  the  Regent,  or  in  regard  of  the  memory  of 
their  deceased  King. 

Restored  to  a part  of  his  honours  and  emoluments 
at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  Wilfrid  did  not  long  enjoy 
them.  About  four  years  after  he  repossessed  the  Bi- 
shopric of  Hexham,  he  died  at  Oundle,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, an  Abbey  of  which  he  was  the  founder,  and 
his  body  was  removed  to  Rippon,  where  it  was  buried 
with  great  funeral  pomp.  Notwithstanding  his  depri- 
vations and  exile,  the  magnificence  of  his  living,  and 
his  munificent  foundations,  he  left  great  wealth,  which 
he  directed  to  be  divided  into  four  portions.  The  first 
and  largest  part  he  bequeathed  to  the  Churches  of  St. 
Mary  and  St.  Paul  in  Rome  for  masses  to  his  soul ; the 
second  part  he  gave  to  the  poor ; the  third  to  the  monas- 
teries which  he  had  founded;  and  the  fourth  to  his 
friends  and  servants. 

Conjointly  with  the  death  of  Wilfrid  may  be  noticed 
a scheme  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  which  subsisted 
independently  of  the  Heptarchy  or  Octarchy,  though 
the  Dioceses  were  commensurate  with  the  different 
Sovereignties.  It  consisted  of  seventeen  Bishoprics 
under  one  Metropolitan.  Of  these,  the  Kingdom  of 
Kent  had  two,  Canterbury  and  Rochester;  the  King- 
dom of  the  East  Saxons  one,  the  Bishopric  of  London  ; 
the  Kingdom  of  the  East  Angles  was  divided  between 
the  Bishoprics  of  Dunwich  and  North  Elmham ; the 
Bishoprics  of  Winchester  and  Sherborn  comprehended 
the  Kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons  ; the  extensive  King- 


dom of  Mercia  had  not  less  than  five  Bishoprics,  and  Of  the 
these  were  fixed  at  Lichfield,  Leicester,  Sydnacester,  Saxon 
Worcester,  and  Hereford  : the  entire  Kingdom  of  the  Cfiurc*1- 
South  Saxons  was  within  the  Diocese  of  Scolscy ; and  1 ~"lJ 
lastly,  the  Kingdom  of  Northumbria  had  four  Sees, 

York,  Holy  Island,  Hexham,  and  Withern. 

In  this  state  stood  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  at  the 
death  of  Brithwald.  and  such  is  its  state  as  described 
by  Bede.  These  Bishops  were  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  one  Metropolitan,  till  Egbert  presided  over  the  Egbert  first 
Sec  of  York.  His  brother  being  King  of  Northum-  Archbishop 
bria,  he  took  the  advantage  which  this  alliance  gave0*'01*' 
him,  in  conjunction  with  personal  merit,  and  obtained 
the  pall,  the  characteristic  of  ArchiepKeopal  dignity 
Y ct  though  some  of  the  successors  of  Egliert  obtained 
the  same  honour,  and  the  Archiepiscopal  title  was  con* 
forred  on  them,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Archbishopric 
of  York  was  completely  settled  until  after  the  Norman 
Conquest. 

At  the  latterend  of theVIlIth century, the  whole  King-  Mercia 
dom  of  Mercia  was  taken  out  of  the  Archhishoprie  of  Can-  withdrawn 
terbury  by  Offa.  That  restless  Prince  resolved  to  make 
his  Church  as  well  as  his  Kingdom  independent  For  terbury  by 
that  purpose,  he  obliged  his  Bishops  to  yield  obedience  Off*, 
to  the  See  of  Lichfield,  the  Metropolis  of  his  King- 
dom, and  he  obtained  from  Pope  Adrian  a pall  for  its 
Bishop.  Besides  the  natural  inquietude  and  ambition 
of  his  temper,  OfTa  had  an  antipathy  to  Lambert  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  accused  him  to  the  Pope 
of  encouraging  Charlemagne  to  make  a descent  on 
England.  Whether  this  were  a true  charge  is  un- 
certain, hut  not  long  after  the  separation  of  Mercia  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  See  of  Canterbury,  Ofia  invaded 
the  Kingdom  of  die  East  Angles,  and  subverted  its 
Ecclesiastical  as  well  as  its  Political  Government. 

He  placed  the  whole  Kingdom  under  the  Archbishop  Archbishop- 
of  Lichfield  ;•  by  which  means  the  Bishops  of  Hereford,  °f  Eich- 
WTorcester.  and  Sydnacester,  in  addition  to  the  Mercian 
Bishops  of  Elmham  and  Dunwich,  became  suffragans 
of*  that  See.  Lambert  strenuously  opposed  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ancient  See  of  Canterbury ; 
he  sent  several  appeals  to  Rome  ; but  the  affair  having 
been  settled  by  Offa  and  the  Pope,  he  was  obliged  to 
yield.  He  even  quitted  his  See  and  retired  into  France, 
till  he  was  brought  back  by  the  persuasions  of  the  cele- 
brated Alcuin.f 

Thus  we  have  traced  the  establishment  of  the  Anglo-  Condurico. 
Saxon  Church,  as  well  os  the  progress  and  extent  of  its 
submission  to  the  See  of  Rome.  Its  future  History 
will  be  resumed  hereafter,  and  the  changes  will  be  then 
described  which  took  place  in  its  polity,  before  and  at 
the  Norman  Conquest. 


• Higebert,  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  was  selected  by  Off*  to  he  the 
MHntpolilaa  ; but  the  pall  was  not  conferred  till  the  tune  of  Adnlph, 
Ilijprhort's  successor— Malms,  sec.  15.  Spehuan,  Cone.  p.  302. 

T The  reader  is  referred  on  this  subject  to  Wharton's  Angh* 
Asm 
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THE  EASTERN  EMPIRE.— FROM  THE  FALL  OF  THE  WESTERN  EMPIRE  OF  THE 
ROMANS,  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  Vlllth  CENTURY. 
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At  the  Epoch  of  the  final  destruction  of  the  Roman 
Empire  in  the  West,  the  Eastern  Division  of  that  stu- 
pendous fabric  of  Universal  Dominion  still  continued 
to  present  the  majestic  remains  of  pristine  grandeur, 
and  retained  at  least  the  outward  aspect  of  splendour 
and  power.  It  hod  sustained  the  rude  shock  of  succes- 
sive Barbarian  irruptions,  less  through  the  courage  of 
its  defenders,  than  by  the  passive  solidity  of  its  struc- 
ture, and  the  natural  strength  of  its  position  ; and  it 
had  witnessed  and  survived  the  prostration  of  the  more 
ancient  edifice  of  the  Roman  glory  before  that  irresisti- 
ble deluge,  which,  after  bursting  through  its  external 
bulwarks,  had  recoiled  and  swept  past  its  walls  to  over- 
whelm the  whole  surface  of  Western  Europe.  The 
receding  current  of  invasion  forsook  the  devastated 


Provinces  between  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  : the  remoteness  of  the 
Asiatic  and  African  dependencies  of  the  Empire  had 
ealeat,  protected  them  from  a similar  desolation.  At  the  period, 
therefore,  when  the  sword  of  OdoacerMestroycd  the  last 
vestige  of  the  Augustan  Sovereignty  in  the  West,  the 
Eastern  successors*  of  Constantine  still  boasted  an  extent 
of  dominion  little  diminished  since  the  original  partition 
of  the  Roman  World.  Of  the  Eastern  Empire,— or  to 
substitute  a familiar  title  which  more  appropriately  de- 
scribes its  principal  Nation  and  Language,  and  ex- 
presses its  protracted  duration,  the  Greek  or  Lower 
Empire, — the  European  portion  comprehended  the  Pro- 
vinces  of  Greece  with  its  Islands,  Illyricum,  Macedonia, 
Thrace,  and  Mmsia ; or  the  whole  vast  tract  of  Country 
bounded  by  the  Adriatic,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Euxine, 
and  the  Danube.  Its  transmarine  possessions  included 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Lybta. 
and  wilt-  If  we  ask  by  what  conservative  force  the  People  of 
new.  these  various  and  distant  Countries,  formed  of  discord- 
ant races,  and  animated  by  no  common  sentiment  of 
patriotism  or  loyalty,  were  held  together  under  the 
same  sceptre,  we  shall  rise  from  the  inquiry  only  to  echo 
the  general  surprise  of  Historians  that,  in  the  mere  in- 
heritance of  the  Laws  and  Arts  of  Rome,  consisted  all 
the  strength  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  We  shall  be  asto- 
nished to  observe  that,  with  no  firmer  bond  of  Govern- 
ment than  the  habitual  reverence  which  the  Roman 
Institutions,  all  corrupted  as  they  were,  still  com- 
manded over  the  popular  mind,  that  Empire  could  pre- 
serve its  existence  ; not  by  the  manifestation  of  those 
qualities  which  are  the  usual  safeguards  of  human 
power,  not  through  the  exercise  of  political  wisdom  in 
its  Chiefs,  or  of  generous  energies  in  its  People  ; but 


amidst  the  total  absence  of  virtue  in  both  : — in  despite  The  Kaat- 
of  the  inherent  vices  of  a continually  degenerating  dcs-  KraP*I«- 
potism,  the  base  intrigues  of  a dissolute  Court,  the 
insolent  factions  of  a luxurious  Capital,  and  the  de-  *rom 
proved  character  of  a predominant  population  of  Greeks,  K’ ’ 

shameless  alike  in  their  turbulence  and  their  perfidy,  ,o°* 
their  slavery  and  their  cowardice.  A °D 

During  the  expiring  throes  of  the  Western  Empire, 
the  throne  of  Constantinople  was  unworthily  filled,  as  Qf 

we  have  seen,*  by  the  Isaurian  Zeno.  The  commence-  Zeno,  the 
ment  of  his  wicked  and  pusillanimous  reign  was  dts-  I«*unan, 
turbed  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Empress  Verina,  his  K ■ D- 

mother-in-law,  and  the  widow  of  his  predecessor  Leo,  *74. 
misnamed  the  Great  In  the  palace  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  the  influence  of  women  and  of  eunuchs  was 
supreme;  and  the  ambition  of  Verina  easily  excited  a 
revolt  against  the  husband  of  her  daughter.  By  the 
success  nf  the  conspiracy.  Ute  Isaurian  was  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  his  native  mountains;  and  Basiliscus,  the 
brother  and  creature  of  Verina,  already  infamous  for 
his  cowardice  or  treason  in  the  Vandalic  war,t  was 
raised  to  the  vacant  throne.  Except  to  mark  the  depra- 
vation of  morals,  the  quarrels  of  a profligate  Court  are 
little  deserving  of  Historical  record.  The  usurper  re- 
warded his  sister  for  the  diadem  which  she  had  be- 
stowed on  him  by  the  murder  of  her  lover;  and  it  was 
an  offended  paramour  of  his  own  wife  who  assisted  the 
vengeance  of  Verina.  By  a second  conspiracy  of  the 
Palace,  Basiliscus  was  hurled  from  the  throne,  Zeno 
was  recalled,  and  the  restless  spirit  of  Velrina  was 
again  displayed  in1  the  excitement  of  another  revolt  and 
the  support  of  a second  usurper.  But  this  new  enter- 
prise, which  she  maintained  in  the  Provinces  until  the 
close  of  her  life,  terminated  unsuccessfully ; and  Zeno 
continued  to  hold  the  sceptre  in  his  feeble  grasp  until 
the  period  of  his  natural  death.  His  reign  is  chiefly 
memorable  for  the  art,  or  good  fortune,  with  which  he 
diverted  the  dangerous  force  of  the  Ostrogoths  from  the 
ruin  of  his  own  Empire  to  the  conquest  of  Italy  ; and 
the  only  faint  shadow  of  glory  in  the  life  of  Zeno  is 
reflected  from  the  alliance  of  the  great  Theodoric,  who 
subjugated,  and  condescended  to  rule,  the  fairest  por- 
tions of  the  dismembered  Western  Empire  under  the 
nominal  supremacy  of  the  Despot  of  the  East.; 

* Vide  p.  26 1 of  this  Volume. 

f Hid.  p.  266. 

I TbeojiliAne*,  ChnmogmpAia,  p.  1 1 1.  113,  Jkl,  And  Marcellimi* 

(m  Chron.  Evagrimt)  pan\m.  ProcoptUA,  (D*  IMlo  Goik.)  lib.  i. 
c.  I.  JorBAad**,  c.  52—57. 
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On  the  death  of  Zeno,  the  marriage  of  his  widow 
Ariadne  with  Anastasius,  a respectable  officer  of  the 
Imperial  household,  produced  the  elevation  of  her  new 
husband  to  the  throne  of  the  Cmsars.  The  private 
virtues  of  Anastasius  placed  hi*  life  in  strong  contrast 
to  that  of  his  predecessor : but  his  domestic  reign  of 
twenty-seven  years  was  undistinguished,  except  by  a 
Civil  wur,  of  which  Religious  discussions  formed  the 
pretext ; and,  of  its  foreign  events,  the  most  remarkable 
was  the  defeat  of  the  Imperial  forces  iti  a contest,  jea- 
lously and  rashly  provoked  with  the  more  vigorous 
power  of  Theodoric.*  Anastasius  was  succeeded  by 
Justin,  an  illiterate  Dacian  peasant,  who  had  risen  by 
his  military  merit,  during  a service  of  fifty  years,  to  the 
command  of  the  Imperial  guards,  and  who  was  seated 
by  their  suffrages  on  the  vacant  throne.  The  new  Km- 
peror,  at  the  epoch  of  his  accession,  was  already  ad- 
vanced in  years;  and  he  gradually  resigned  the  Civil 
administration  of  government  to  his  nephew,  Justinian, 
whom  he  had  previously  drawn  from  obscurity  in  Dacia, 
and  educated  as  his  heir.  The  design  of  this  adoption 
expanded  with  the  fortunes  of  Justin,  and  shortly  be- 
fore his  death  he  was  induced  or  compelled,  by  the 
influence  which  his  artful  and  aspiring  nephew  had 
gained  over  the  Senate,  to  admit  him  to  a full  partici- 
pation in  the  honours  of  the  purple.  On  the  decease 
of  his  uncle,  Justinian  became  the  sole  Ruler  of  the 
Empire,  and  commenced  a loug,  a memorable,  and,  on 
the  whole,  a glorious  reign,  of  thirty-eight  years,  t 
The  internal  and  the  foreign  transactions  of  the 
Empire  during  this  busy  period  are  sufficiently  various 
and  important  to  deserve  a distinct  enumeration  ;$  and 
our  notice  may  first  be  engaged  by  those  domestic 
events  in  the  government  of  Justinian  which  illustrate 
the  personal  merits  and  actions  of  the  Monarch,  and 
the  condition  and  resonrees  of  his  dominions.  Of  the 
peculiar  character  of  his  reign  no  inconsiderable  share 
is  attributable  to  the  influence  of  the  extraordinary 
woman  who  was  raised  by  his  affection  from  the  lowest 
degradation  to  the  partnership  of  the  purple.  This  was 
the  famous  Theodora,  a comedian,  a courtezan,  and  an 
Empress.  Without  imitating  the  prurient  taste  with 
which  a great  Historian  has  laboriously  polluted  his 
pages  by  exhausting  the  scandalous  chronicle  of  her 
vicea,§  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  origin  of 
Theodora  was  vile ; that  her  youth  was  educated  in  the 
theatre  of  Constantinople,  and  consumed  in  an  aban- 
doned licentiousness  which  deepened  the  shame  of  a 
disgraceful  vocation ; and  that  on  a repentant  or  art- 
ful retirement  from  a life  of  public  and  vagrant  infamy, 
she  accidentally  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Patrician 
Justinian,  retained  sufficient  beauty  to  captivate  his 
fancy,  and  developed  mental  endowments  which  fixed 
his  attachment,  and  finally  ensured  his  confidence  and 
respect.  The  Roman  law  forbade  the  marriage  of  a 


* Joraaodet,  c.  58.  MarccUinus.  Otnm.  p.  44—48. 

+ MarceUinus,  Chnm.  j>  49. 59.  kc.  Zonaraa,  lib.  xiv. 

I The  principal  authority  far  this  period  is  Procopius,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Bulisarius,  from  whose  various  pages  both  the  foreign  amt 
domestic  ••vents  of  the  reign  of  Justinian  may  be  collected.  But 
the  testimony  of  Procopius,  notwithstanding  the  elegance  and  skill 
of  hit  narration,  is  impeached  by  its  base  contradictions ; and  in 
hie  public  History  and  his  nun  secret  Antedate*,  he  doubly  dis- 
grace* himself  by  his  adulation  and  his  malignity. 

§ Gibbon  (c.40.)  has  nowhere  betrayed  the  lamentable  corrup- 
tion of  his  mind  more  disgustingly  than  in  the  eagerness  with 
which  he  has  here  raked  up  the  grossest  indecencies  from  the  Anec- 
dotes of  Procopius. 


Senator  with  a woman  of  servile  origin  or  theatrical  The  East- 
profession  : but  Justinian  was  resolved  to  raise  his  con-  ern  Empire, 
cubine  to  the  dignified  station  and  sacred  rights  of  a ■" 
wife  : and  during  his  uncle’s  life  his  influence  obtained  from 
an  Imperial  edict  which  relaxed  the  morality  of  the  *' 
ancient  jurisprudence,  declared  a glorious  repentance 
open  to  the  females  of  the  theatres,  and  permitted  them  ° 
to  contract  the  most  honourable  unions.  The  nuptials 
of  Justinian  and  Theodora  were  immediately  solem- 
nized ; she  shared  the  subsequent  exaltation  of  her 
husband  ; and  on  his  accession  to  the  purple,  he  gave 
the  highest  proof  of  the  constancy  of  his  attachment 
and  the  unbounded  measure  of  his  esteem,  by  asso- 
ciating her  in  honours  which,  in  the  earlier  Ages  of  the 
Empire,  his  predecessors  had  denied  to  the  most  vir- 
tuous of  consorts.  She  not  only  shared  his  coronation, 
hut  was  seated  on  his  throne  as  an  equal  and  inde- 
pendent colleague ; and  the  oaths  of  allegiance  were 
administered  to  the  Provincial  Governors  in  the  joint 
names  of  Justinian  and  Theodora,  as  Emperor  and  Em- 
press of  the  East.* 

The  fidelity  of  Theodora  to  Justinian  from  the  hour  Estimate  of 
in  which  she  became  his  concubine  may  be  safely  charac- 
inferred  from  the  silence  of  a malignant  satirist : his  ,<f‘ 
reproaches  of  her  arrogance  and  her  avarice  may  he 
received  with  suspicion.  Her  anxiety,  by  burying  her- 
self in  the  retreat  of  a rural  palace,  to  escape  from  the 
adulation  of  a Capital  to  which  her  infamy  had  been 
too  familiar,  may  have  been  ns  much  the  impulse  of 
disgust  and  shame  as  of  pride  ; and  a portion,  at  least, 
of  her  treasures  was  expended  in  various  pious  and 
charitable  foundations,  of  which  the  most  remarkable 
and  munificent  attested  her  syin[Mtthy  for  the  unhnp- 
piest  of  her  sex,  and  was  devoted  to  the  benevolent 
purpose  of  reclaiming  them  from  guilt  and  misery.  Yet 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  evidence  of  her  cruelties  is 
better  established*  at  least  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
her  enemies.  They  may  have  exaggerated  the  atrocities 
which  were  believed  to  have  been  perjKrl rated  in  her 
peculiar  and  secret  prisons  under  the  paluce : for,  as  it 
has  been  well  observed,  darkness,  if  it  be  propitious  to 
cruelty,  is  likewise  favourable  to  calumny  and  fiction. 

But  if  the  report  of  her  Historians  may  be  credited, 
the  living  accusers  of  her  tyranny  were  the  suffering 
and  mangled  objects  of  her  resentment,  and  the  spo- 
liated orphans  of  the  victims  who  had  perished  under  *'■ 

her  vengeance.  It  would  appear  that  ambition  was  the 
master  passion  which  had  subdued  or  absorbed  her 
more  grovelling  vices ; and  the  cruelties  which  are 
odiously  opposed  to  her  better  qualities,  were  probably 
the  dictates  of  her  political  fears.  To  the  wisdom  of 
her  counsels,  Justinian  himself  has  bequeathed  a ques- 
tionable testimony  :f  but  it  is  certain  that  he  was  more 
than  once  indebted  for  the  safety  of  his  throne  to  the 
strength  of  her  resolution.  In  balancing  the  weight  of 
her  virtues  and  her  vices,  a large  allowance  is  due  to  the 
demoralizing  influence  of  her  education,  the  corruption 
of  her  Age  and  Country,  and  the  precarious  tenure  of 
her  power.  Upon  this  estimate  some  indulgence  and 
even  honour  may  be  claimed  for  the  memory  of  a 
woman,  who  raised  herself  from  the  infamy  of  the 
theatre  to  the  dignity  of  the  throne,  whose  morel  ener- 
gies were  equal  to  a conquest  over  the  habitual  licen- 
tiousness of  her  youth,  and  whose  mental  firmness  and 


• Swell,  via.  lit.  3.  t viii.  lit  1 
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Uistoiy,  prudence  sustained  the  administration  of  an  Empire. 

1 After  a reign  of  twenty-two  years  she  sank  under  the 
From  slow  tortures  of  a cancer  ; and  with  her  expired  the  last 
k ■ ° • symptoms  of  vigour  in  the  government  of  Justinian.* 

*76-  When  that  Empemr  ascended  the  throne  of  the  East. 
,u  the  peace  of  Constantinople  had  been  long  distracted 
*no  by  the  v^°^ence  lwo  factions,  which  derived  their 
Fjrtioni  of  or'£*n  from  th®  Chariot  races  of  the  Circus.  In  these 
ibe  Circus  Guta  the  drivers  were  now  distinguished  by 

the  different  colours  of  their  drc*ses ; and  the  absurd 
ardour  which  the  idle  population  of  a luxurious  Capital 
felt  in  the  issue  of  every  contest  was  shown  in  the 
espousal  of  a chosen  hue.  But  of  the  four  usual  colours 
of  Red,  White,  Green,  and  Blue,  it  was  principally  the 
last  two  which  obtained  and  divided  the  favour  of  the 
populace  ; and  these  badge*  of  festivity  were  gradually 
converted  into  the  emblems  of  Political  and  even  of 
Religious  party.  In  the  decline  of  the  two  Empire*  of 
the  West  and  East,  no  sign  can  be  adduced  more  indi- 
cative of  the  contemptible  levity  of  the  public  spirit  than 
the  origin  of  these  infuriated  factions  both  at  Rome  and 
Constantinople,  not  in  the  manly  opposition  qf  Prin- 
ciple* but  in  the  frivolous  contests  of  the  Circus.  For, 
not  merely  the  common  herd,  but  Patricians,  Senators, 
and  Emperors,  were  enrolled  among  the  supporter*  of 
the  Blue  and  Green  colours,  encouraged  their  follies,  and 
indulged  their  excesses.  These  soon  swelled  into 
tumultuous  and  bloody  combats  between  the  factions, 
which  disturbed  every  Festival ; and  on  one  occasion, 
in  the  reign  of  Anastasiu*,  the  Greens  are  said  to  have 
drawn  their  concealed  weapons  and  treacherously  mur- 
dered three  thousand  of  their  Blue  opponentB.f  The 
Provinces  and  Cities  of  the  East  imitated  the  pernicious 
example  of  the  Capital ; and  the  disgraceful  brawls  of  a 
Theatre  were  suffered  to  give  birth  to  two  powerful 
parties,  whose  deadly  hostility  outraged  the  majesty  of 
the  Laws  and  convulsed  every  portion  of  the  Empire. 
The  feeble  though  pompous  administration  of  govern- 
ment was  alternately  assailed  and  protected  by  the 
opposition  of  these  factions ; and  Emperors  were  not 
ashamed  to  purchase  the  security  of  their  throne  by  an 
alliance  with  one  and  the  oppression  of  the  other. 
Before  his  accession,  Justinian  had  displayed  his  par- 
tiality for  the  Blue  Faction,  who  supported  his  claims 
to  the  throne  and  professed  to  share  his  zeal  for 
the  purity  of  Religion.  At  the  commencement  of  his 
reign,  they  presumed  on  the  Imperial  favour  to  satiate 
a furious  vengeance  upon  their  opponents,  and  to  fill 
the  Capital  with  their  licentious  excesses.  An  edict  of 
Justinian,  which  repeatedly  declared  his  resolution  to 
enforce  the  equal  administration  of  justice,  was  as  often 
eluded  by  the  superior  influence  of  the  triumphant  fac- 
tion ; and  the  public  anarchy  increased  with  impunity, 
until  the  insolence  of  the  Blue*  and  the  despair  of  their 
adversaries  threatened  a total  dissolution  of  the  powers 
of  government.! 

* From  the  original  evidence  collected  by  Gibbon  («6«  tupra)  it 
» not  difficult  to  form  a candid  estimate  of  the  conflicting  qualities 
of  Theodora.  Many  passages  of  her  life  suggest  on  obvious  pa- 
rallel between  her  character  and  that  of  Catherine  of  Russia  ; nor 
will  the  comparison  bo  unfavourable  to  the  Eastern  Empress.  Her 
genius  was,  probably,  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  famous  Ciarina : 
her  moral  reformation  is  honourably  contrasted  with  the  personal 
dissolutanesa  which  survived  and  disgraced  the  deration  of  Cathe- 
rine to  a throne. 

+ Maicellinua,  Ckrom.  p.  47. 

’ Theuphanes,  p.  142.  Procopius,  (Os  Bella  Perrin,)  lib.  i. 
c.  24.  Gibbon,  ch.  xJ. 


In  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  Justinian  was  at  length  The  East- 
provoked  to  make  a serious  and  impartial  effort  for  Empire, 
repressing  the  disorders  of  Constantinople  by  the  exe- 
cution  of  some  notorious  assassin*  of  both  factions.  from 

This  act  of  equal  justice  served  only  to  produce  a A D* 

momentary  truce  and  union  between  Blue*  and  Greens  Y”* 
to  resist  the  Imperial  authority.  A violent  sedition  A °D 
was  excited,  in  which  the  combined  insurgents  burned 
tile  Palace  of  the  metropolitan  Praefect,  massacred  his 
attendants,  and  spread  a conflagration  which  destroyed  wditioo  of 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  a portion  of  the  Imperial  the  A‘*4a. 
Palace  itself,  and  a great  number  of  public  and  private  a.  d. 
edifices.  The  rioter*  even  proceeded  to  place  a reluc-  582. 
tant  nephew  of  the  Emperor  Anastasiu*  on  the  throne ; 
and  the  fortune*  of  Justinian  must  have  perished  in  tbe 
same  hour,  if  they  had  not  been  sustained  by  the  firm- 
ness of  a woman.  In  the  universal  panic  of  the  cour- 
tier*, Theodora  alone  preserved  courage  to  oppose  the 
proposition  for  an  ignominious  flight ; her  spirit  over- 
came the  timidity  of  her  husband  ; and  the  obvious  and 
easy  expedient  of  rekindling  the  animosity  of  the  fac- 
tions was  successfully  adopted.  The  Blues,  reminded 
of  the  danger  of  an  union  with  antagonists  whom  they 
had  long  outraged  and  oppressed,  were  persuaded  to 
return  to  their  allegiance ; with  their  aid  the  deserted 
Greens  were  surrounded  and  assailed  in  the  Circus  or 
Hippodrome,  the  nursery  and  dtadel  of  faction,  by  the 
Imperial  forces  under  Belisarius ; and  thirty  thousand 
of  the  insurgents  were  slain  in  a merciless  and 
indiscriminate  slaughter.  The  unfortunate  and  in- 
voluntary usurper  was  made  prisoner  and  executed ; 
and  an  Imperial  edict  suppressing  the  Game*  of  the 
Theatre  marked  the  close  of  a sedition  which,  from  the 
cry  of  the  insurgents,  Nika , (Conquer !)  has  obtained 
its  distinction  in  the  disorderly  annals  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire.  But  the  revival  of  the  Chariot  races  of  the 
Hippodrome,  a pernicious  concession  .to  the  darling 
passion  of  the  People,  which  waa  granted  in  a few 
years,  revived  the  same  scene*  of  disorder ; and  the 
baleful  struggle  of  the  two  faction*  was  perpetuated  by 
the  weakness  and  vices  of  the  Government." 

Immediately  after  this  exposure  of  the  internal  dis - LegnUtio* 
orders  which  disgraced  the  feeble  administration  of  Jus-  °f  Jus- 
tinian, it  might  seem  a forced  and  unnatural  transition  mBU‘ 
to  introduce  an  eulogy  of  his  legislative  labour*  : yet 
the  same  epoch  strangely  exhibits  the  impotence  of  the 
Laws  and  the  triumphs  of  Jurisprudence.  This  contra- 
diction belongs  less  to  the  character  of  the  Emperor 
than  to  the  condition  of  the  Empire  : and  the  aspect  of 
mingled  splendour  and  weakness  presented  by  the  By- 
zantine Annals,  faithfully  reflects  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  it*  government.  The  factious  of  the  Circus  and 
the  disputation  of  the  Courts,  simultaneously  divided 
the  anxiety  of  Justinian  ; and  at  the  moment  when  the 
wildest  ebullitions  of  popular  license  threatened  the 
safely  of  hi*  person  and  the  duration  of  his  reign,  he 
was  actively  engaged  in  a design  which  ha*  immor- 
talized his  name  as  a Prince  and  perpetuated  his  aulho 
rity  as  a Legislator.  This  noble  and  memorable  en- 
terprise had  for  its  object  to  digest,  to  reconcile,  and  to 
explain  the  accumulated  Civil  Jurisprudence  of  Repub- 
lican and  Imperial  Rome.  In  the  Age  of  Justinian 
such  a reformation  had  become  equally  desirable  and 

• Proooptuo,  (De  Bella  Pertioo,)  lib.  i.  c.  26.  Mum'll Iran. 

CJbvn.  p.  54.  5t>.  Theophane*,  p,  1 56—1 SU.  Zuiura*,  lib.  xiv. 
ad  p,  GJ.  Gibbun,  wfa  wptu. 
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difficult.  During  a period  probably  of  above  oue  thou- 
sand years,  since  the  original  enactment  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  of  the  Homan  Law,  the  statutes  of  the  Re- 
public and  the  edicts  of  the  Emperors  had  been  in- 
cessantly multiplied ; and  the  confused  and  often  con- 
tradictory mass  of  Jurisprudence  was  swollen  by  the 
commentaries  of  lawyers  into  countless  volumes  of 
various  reputation  and  authority,  which  divided  the 
opinions  and  distracted  the  judgments  of  the  Courts.* 

The  merit  of  originating  so  stupendous  u work  of 
revision  must  be  conceded  to  the  personal  resolve  of 
Justinian  : but  the  principal  agent  whom  he  employed 
was  his  subject  Trihonian,  an  illustrious  lawyer,  whose 
genius,  alike  in  its  grandeur,  and  the  meanness  which 
sullied  it,  has  not  unaptly  been  compared  to  that  of 
Bacon.f  To  the  learning  and  discretion  of  Tribonian, 
aided  by  the  counsel  of  nine  other  jurisconsults  of  emi- 
nence, Justinian,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  intrusted 
the  duty  of  revising  the  ordinances  of  his  Imperial  pre- 
decessors ; and  the  selection,  which  expunged  the  con- 
tradictions and  superfluities  of  these  enactments,  was 
diligently  accomplished  in  fourteen  months.  The  work, 
composed,  by  imitation  perhaps  of  the  number  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  of  the  Roman  Law,  in  as  many  Books, 
was  then  confirmed  by  the  signature  of  the  Emperor, 
and  distinguished  by  his  name;  and  the  JuaniWAV 
Code  was  solemnly  proclaimed  as  the  universal  Law  of 
the  Empire.  A labour  of  far  greater  extent  und  more 
arduous  execution  was  next  assigned  to  Tribonian  with 
an  increased  number  of  associates : to  compose  a general 
commentary  on  the  spirit  and  substance  of  the  ancient 
und  existing  Jurisprudence  ; to  pass  judgment  on  the 
conflicting  opinions  and  decisions  of  previous  Civilians ; 
and  to  extract  from  the  most  celebrated  of  their  innu- 
merable Treatises,  the  approved  principles  and  deduc- 
tions of  the  Science.  In  three  years  the  whole  of  this 
design  was  completed  by  Tribonian  and  his  coadjutors, 
and  its  execution  was  ratified  by  the  authority  of  their 
master.  Under  the  title  of  Institutes,  the  elementary 
principles  of  Law  were  defined  and  promulgated  in  a 
distinct  and  invaluable  Work,  of  which  the  publication 
in  IV  Books, J immediately  preceded  the  appearance  of 
the  grand  and  ultimate  digest,  in  the  shape  of  commen- 
taries, on  the  whole  circle  of  Roman  Jurisprudence. 
The  term  of  Pandects,  or  general  receivers,  denotes  the 
comprehensive  object  of  these  Books,  fifty  in  number  ; 
and  their  authority  was  intended  and  declared  to  super- 
sede the  use  of  the  voluminous  texts  of  various  anti- 
quity, of  which  they  formed  the  abridgement  or  abstracts. 
Thenceforth,  the  three  Works  of  the  Code,  the  Institutes, 
and  the  Pandects,  were  to  form  the  complete  and  only 
recognised  system  of  Jurisprudence;  and  all  earlier 
provisions  were  discarded  as  either  obsolete  and  valueless 
in  themselves,  or  embodied  into  the  perfect  collations  of 
Legal  Wisdom.§ 

TTie  merits  of  these  Works,  when  fairly  weighed 
against  the  difficulties  of  their  execution,  have  coro- 


• Tcnurton,  Huiatre  de  la  Juriiprudmee  Romaine,  fol.  p.  1—73. 
Hrinpcriuii,  HiiJona  Ami.  Romani,  No.  112 — 349. 

| Gibbon,  ch.  xlif . 

J Gibbon,  who  eulogises  the  method  of  the  Inttituirt,  has  failed 
to  observe  how  closely  the  order  of  their  division  is  imitated  in  that 
admirable  compendium  of  our  own  Law, — the  Commentanet  of 
Btackatooe. 

$ Terasson,  295— <354.  Heinsccrus  (Hist.  Jem.  Rom.)  No. 
384— 4(M.  and  a reference  is  always  implied  to  the  more  modern 
text  of  Gibbon,  whose  XLlYth  t .harder  contains  an  excellent  digest 
of  the  history  and  principles  of  the  Roman  Law. 


manded  the  admiration  of  all  subsequent  Ages  : the  vain 
boast  of  their  perfect  sufficiency  was  shamed  in  the  Age 
itself  which  produced  them.  In  less  than  six  years  after 
the  publication  of  his  Code,  Justinian  acknowledged  its 
deficiencies  by  promulgating  a new  and  improved  edition, 
in  which,  besides  many  supplementary  decisions  on  the 
disputed  or  contradictor)'  edicts  of  his  predecessors,  no 
le*s  than  two  hundred  new  laws  of  his  own  were  intro- 
duced. Nor  were  even  these  revisions  and  additions 
adequate  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  tribunals,  or  the 
restless  passion  of  legislation  ; and  every  year  in  the 
long  reign  of  Justinian  was  marked  by  the  production 
of  some  new  Edict,  or  Novel  Low.  Of  these,  many 
were  subsequently  repealed  by  himself,  and  others  were 
rejected  by  his  successors : but  the  remaining  number 
of  the  Justinian  Acts,  under  the  general  term  of  Novels, 
were  collected  after  his  death  : fheir  authority  has  been 
admitted  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  Code,  the 
Institutes,  and  the  Pandects,  into  the  general  system  of 
the  Imperial  Legislation  ; and  they  form  the  fourth  great 
division  of  that  famous  body  of  Jurisprudence  which 
is  still  emphatically  distinguished  as  The  Civil  Law.* 
Tile  praise  and  censure  of  this  celebrated  collection  of 
written  Reason  are  equally  foreign  to  our  present  sub- 
ject. The  general  excellence  of  its  rules  and  the  usual 
equity  of  its  decisions  in  the  business  of  social  life  have 
been  universally  admitted  : but  the  political  character 
of  the  system  is  stamped  with  the  spirit  of  arbitrary 
monarchy ; and  the  slavish  principles  which  it  incul- 
cates, t were  fitted  only  for  the  purposes  of  an  oriental 
despotism,  and  have  rendered  it  deservedly  odious  to 
the  advocates  of  freedom. J These  features,  however, 
of  the  Civil  Law,  should  not  in  fairness  be  objected  to 
detract  from  the  credit  which  is  due,  both  to  Justinian 
and  his  counsellors,  for  the  grandeur  of  the  design  and 
the  careful  industry  of  the  compilation.  They  were 
called  upon  in  their  situation  to  legislate  for  the  wants 
not  of  a free  nation,  but  of  a People  for  Ages  degraded 
from  the  rights,  and  incapable  of  appreciating  the  uses, 
of  liberty.  Nor  was  the  manly  spirit  of  personal  inde- 
pendence, which  breathed  in  the  ancient  Laws  of  the 
Roman  Republic,  any  longer  suitable  to  the  Jurispru- 
dence of  a Greek  Empire,  of  which  every  subject  was 
confessedly  the  slave  of  the  Prince.  The  corruption, 
indeed,  of  ancient  legal  texts  into  the  servile  language 
of  arbitrary  power  was  a Historical  forgery  : but  it  is  a 
far  heavier  reproach  against  the  honour  and  justice  of 
Justinian,  if  the  suspicion  be  well  founded,  that  the 
frequent  changes  of  Law  which  appear  in  the  Novels 
are  so  unimportant,  that  no  other  cause  can  be  found  for 
them  than  the  base  venality  of  a Prince,  who  shamelessly 
sold  both  his  judgments  and  his  laws.$ 

The  transmission  of  the  Civil  Law  to  the  States  of 
Western  Europe,  in  which  it  has  become  naturalized, 
forms  a doubtful  and  curious  chapter  in  the  History  of 
Jurisprudence  and  of  Nations.  We  may  reject  the 
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• Trrsmon  and  Heineccius  «A<  twpra.  Ludewig,  Fild  Jiutimiami, 

p.  250—258. 

f Witness  the  famous  maxim  (lost  1 . 2. 6.)  Quod prmcipi  p/aeuit, 
legit  habet  wigmr*m. 

t Blackstone,  Cowtmenlmritt,  Introduction,  sec.  1.  p.  4,  5. 

$ The  internal  evidence  of  these  changes  U thought  by  a great 
authority  to  confirm  the  secret  accusations  of  Procopius.  Cet  wn. j- 
homt  toml  4*  pi* part  tttr  da  ekotet  dr  ri  petite  importance  qu'on  me 
votl  nuettnr  r niton  qm  nil  db  purler  un  hyit/alrur  d let  /cure  a man* 
qu’om  n'rxplique  era  pur  f kutmre  tecretie,  rt  qu'on  mt  dttt  que  et 
primer  vemdmt  tgmlemmS  tea  jugement  el  art  lotx.  Montesquieu, 
Grandeur  et  Dt  cadence  det  Rsmtmt,  ch.  n. 
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History,  vulgar  tale  which  attributes  its  adoption  in  the  Italian 
Schools  to  the  discovery  of  a copy  of  the  Pandects  at 
Amalfi  in  the  sack  of  that  city  by  the  Pisans  in  the 
Xllth  Century  : for  it  is  certain  that  lectures  on  these 
Books  were  read  in  the  University  of  Bologna  a few 
years  before  thut  event.*  The  introduction  of  the 
Jurisprudence  of  Justinian  into  Italy  was  a necessary 
result  of  the  conquest  of  that  Peninsula ; and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Imperial  Exarchs  must  at  least  have  per- 
petuated its  authority  in  the  Italian  Provinoes  during 
more  than  two  centuries.  The  immediate  causes  which 
after  the  Dark  Ages  led  to  the  revival  of  its  scientific 
study,  are  involved  in  obscurity  : but  when  the  German 
Emperors  attempted  to  establish  the  title  of  their  suc- 
cession to  the  universal  monarchy  of  the  Cwsars,  they 
eagerly  enlisted  the  services  of  a crowd  of  Civilians,  who 
were  prepared  to  deduce  the  loftiest  maxims  of  Imperial 
prerogative  from  the  arbitrary  doctrines  of  the  Institutes. 
In  another  cause,  the  zeal  of  the  Romish  Clergy  laboured 
to  establish  the  authority  of  the  same  system  of  Juris- 
prudence ; and  the  method  and  principles  of  the  Canon, 
were  founded  on  those  of  the  Civil  Law.  The  growing 
fame  of  the  latter  system  occasioned  its  reception  also 
among  the  Free  Municipal  Communities  of  Italy  and 
Germany  ; from  those  Countries  its  study  was  dissemi- 
nated by  its  clerical  and  lay  professors  throughout 
Europe ; and  while,  in  most  of  the  continental  nations, 
it  is  still  closely  interwoven,  under  different  modifications, 
with  local  varieties  of  Jurisprudence,  the  Civil  Law  has 
in  our  own  Country  extended  and  retained  its  influence 
over  the  ordinary  Tribunals  of  Scotland  and  the  Eccle- 
siastical and  Maritime  Courts  of  England.t 
Edifices  of  The  reformation  of  the  Roman  Jurisprudence  was 
Justinian,  not  the  only  great  work  which  adorned  the  reign  of 
Justinian.  A love  of  magnificence  may  have  been 
indulged  in  his  architectural  designs:  but  both  his  zeal 
for  the  honour  of  Religion  and  his  laudable  precautions 
for  the  defence  of  an  unwarlike  Empire  were  evinced  in 
the  construction  and  repair  of  numerous  Ecclesiastical, 
Military,  and  Civil  edifices.  The  majestic  Cathedral  of 
Sla.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople,  which  he  rebuilt  entirely 
after  the  earlier  fabric  had  beeu  consumed  by  fire  in  the 
sedition  of  the  Nika,  remains  to  this  hour  a splendid 
and  venerable  monument  of  his  piety  and  taste ; and 
both  the  Capital  and  Provincial  Cities  were  decorated 
by  his  care  with  numerous  other  churches,  inferior  only 
to  that  more  famous  structure  in  grandeur  and  beauty. 
The  fortifications  which  lined  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
and  those  also  which  covered  the  internal  European  Pro- 
vinces, were  assiduously  augmented  in  strength  and 
number  ; the  Asiatic  frontier  on  the  side  of  Persia  was 
protected  by  many  new  fortresses ; and  if  the  multipli- 
cation of  these  artificial  bulwarks  reveals  the  real  weak- 
ness of  the  Empire,!  it  at  least  avouches  the  provident 
forethought  and  indefatigable  exertions  of  Justinian  for 
the  security  of  subjects  whose  courage  was  insufficient, 
without  such  aid  for  their  own  defence.^ 

The  avarice  and  the  profusion  of  Justinian  have  been 

• Gibbon,  eh.  xJhr.  86.  69.  motto,  throw  »m«  suspicion  on  this 
tale,  for  which  the  only  original  authority  is  an  anonymous  sad  un- 
dated Pisan  chronicle : hut  Mr.  Mills,  [Trmdi  of  Theodor c Uucvt,) 
voL  ii.  p.  78, 79,  has  completely  exploded  the  fable. 

f lilac  kstuo*,  Introduction,  wee.  1.  p.  17—90.  Gibbon,  m6«  ntprd. 
t Montesquieu,  Orxmdeur  ft  Demdenoe  det  fiomairu,  ch_  u. 

\ The  principal  authority  for  the  public  works  of  Justinian  is 
Procopius ; (Dr  Edijtnis:)  and  tbs  flattering  homage  of  these  VI 
Books  may  be  weighed  against  the  malignant  depreciation  of  his 
secret  History,  or  Book  of  Anecdotes. 
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censured  by  his  secret  satirist  with  equal  virulence  ; and  The  East- 
some  authority  is  given  to  both  charges  by  the  rapacity  Empire, 
of  hi*  administration,  and  the  debt*  which  he  bequeathed  ‘ ~ 
to  his  successor.  But  it  is  among  the  incurable  vices 
of  a corrupted  despotism  that  the  imposts  of  Government 
are  aggravated  by  the  venality  of  its  officers  ; and  Jus- 
tinian has  perhaps  been  unjustly  reproached  for  disorders 
which  were  inherent  in  the  times,  and  for  ministerial 
extortions  which  it  was  alike  beyond  his  power  always 
to  detect  or  to  control.  A large  portion  of  his  lavish 
expenditure  was  consumed,  not  in  purposes  of  selfish  „at)un 
luxury,  but  iu  the  construction  of  Churches,  Fortresses,  the  Empire. 
Bridges,  and  Aqueducts;  and  the  merit  of  these  useful 
public  works  may  excuse  the  cost  of  Palaces,  and  even 
atone  for  the  more  expensive  ambition  of  conquest. 

The  sale  of  honours  and  offices,  the  imposition  of  onerous 
taxes,  and  the  injurious  privilege  of  monopolies,  were 
the  usual  disgraces  of  the  Imperial  Government : but 
some  earnest  though  vain  e Sorts  to  check  the  progress 
of  venality  by  rigorous  legislative  enactments,*  prove 
that  Justinian  was  not  insensible  to  the  shame  which  it 
entailed  upon  his  administration  ; and  a more  honour- 
able example  may  be  adduced  of  his  desire  to  advance 
the  internal  prosperity  of  his  Empire  by  the  promotion 
of  the  industrious  Arts.  By  his  liberality,  some  Persian  Iatrodur- 
monks  were  bribed  to  effect  the  secret  and  difficult  intro-  li,,n  ,,f 
duction  of  the  silkworm  from  China  into  the  Eastern  s*UiwurTn- 
Empire ; under  his  encouragement  his  subjects  soon 
learned  to  rival  the  Chinese  in  the  treatment  of  the 
insect  and  the  manufacture  of  its  produce;  and  to  the 
enlightened  views  of  Justinian  is  Europe  originally 
indebted  for  the  establishment  of  one  of  the  most  useful 
among  the  occupations  which  minister  to  the  purposes 
of  elegant  luxury.t 

To  these  circumstances  in  the  juridical  and  domestic  Ware  of 
administration  of  Justinian  which  have  given  celebrity  Ju*tim*n. 
to  his  reign,  is  to  be  added  the  more  dubious  feme  of 
foreign  conquest  When  he  ascended  the  throne,  he 
found  the  Empire  engaged  in  a war  with  the  Persian 
Monarchy,  over  whose  vast  extent  the  Dynasty  of  the 
Sassanides  still  exercised  their  hereditary  dominion. 

After  a truce  which  was  observed  between  the  Roman 
and  Persian  Empires  for  nearly  eighty  years,  the  reigns 
both  of  Anastasius  and  Justin  had  been  consumed  in 
desultory  hostilities  with  Kohad,  the  nineteenth  Sovereign 
of  his  House ; and  under  the  reign  of  his  son  Chosroes, 
so  renowned  in  Oriental  Romance  under  the  more 
proper  appellation  of  Nushirvan,  the  contest  was  still 
protracted,  little  to  the  glory  of  the  Byzantine  arms, 
until  the  penetration  or  good  fortune  of  Justinian  in- 
trusted their  direction  to  a commander,  whose  martial 
spirit  and  genius  were  worthy  of  the  best  ages  of  the 
Roman  Republic  or  Empire.  This  was  the  famous 
Belisarius  : the  submissive  servant  of  a jealous  despot ; „f  jJe. 
the  dupe,  or  domestic  slave,  of  a licentious  and  domi-  humus, 
neering  wife  ; but  a consummate  General  in  the  field, 
a hero  in  personal  prowess,  a merciful  and  prudent 
victor,  and  a sagacious  Statesman.  By  birth  a Thracian 
peasant,  Belisarius  had  enrolled  himself  in  the  private 
guard  of  Justinian  before  the  elevation  of  that  Prince 
to  his  uncle's  throne ; but  we  know  nothing  positively 
of  his  early  life  and  services  until  the  new  Emperor 
promoted  his  fidelity  to  a command  in  the  Persian  War.  Tna  P*j»- 
The  natural  genius  of  Belisarius  for  war  was  of  that  *■**  W*«. 


• Soreiise,  via.  tit.  3. 

f Hrocupiu*,  L mi,  (miscall*)  Dr  Brito  OotMeo'j  e.  17.  Thro* 
^luines,  p.  JS.  Zonanu,  lib.  liv.  p.  69. 
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History.  lofty  and  decisive  cast,  which  has  little  to  borrow  from 
v-— ■ v— •* ' the  experience  and  rules  of  the  science.  At  the  head  of 
Prom  an  army  inferior  in  numbers  and  dispirited  by  recent 

a.  o.  defeats,  he  encountered  and  totally  overthrew  a Persian 

476.  host  on  the  plain  of  Dara.  In  the  following  campaign, 

to  his  skilful  movements  baffled  the  design  of  a second 

A D-  Persian  invasion  of  Syria,  and  saved  that  wealthy  Pro- 

KrtO.  vinca  from  impending  ruin.*  Soon  afterwards,  the 

impatience  of  Justinian  to  embark  iu  projects  of  conquest 
in  the  West  induced  him  to  submit  to  the  dishonour  of 
buying  Peace  from  Persia;  and  Belisarius,  who.  in  the 
•edition  of  the  Nika,  had  meanwhile  signalized  his  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  Justinian,  by  his  defeat  of  the  insur- 
gents, was  selected  by  his  Imperial  Master  for  the 
conduct  of  the  Vandalic  War. 

The  V aw-  Since  the  failure  of  the  expedition  against  Carthage 

damcWak.  under  Basiliscus,  in  the  reign  of  Leo.  which  we  have 
*•  D-  elsewhere  recorded.t  the  Vandulic  Kingdom  of  Africa 
^33.  had  been  no  further  assailed  by  the  arms  of  the  Eastern 
Empire.  But  the  interna]  divisions  of  the  Vandals 
themselves  now  tempted  the  ambition  of  Justinian. 
Gelimer,  an  aspiring  Chieftain  of  the  Royal  line,  had 
dethroned  his  Sovereign  Hilderic;  and  the  reign  of  a 
usurper  and  all  Arian  was  equally  detested  by  a faction 
of  the  Vandals  and  by  his  Catholic  suhjects,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Roman  Provincials.  The  ostensible 
and  immediate  pretext  under  which  Justinian  covered 
his  design  for  the  conquest  of  Africa,  was  the  pious 
desire  of  obtaining  the  release  of  the  deposed  Monarch 
of  the  Vandals,  his  personal  friend  and  the  tolerant 
protector  of  the  Catholics.  Bui  the  claim  of  universal 
dominion  had  been  easily  supposed  to  descend  upon  all 
the  successors  of  Constantine  ; and  after  the  extinction 
of  the  Western  Empire,  the  Caesars  of  the  East  assumed 
the  sole  title  of  Roman  Sovereignly.  The  recovery  of 
the  dissevered  Provinces  of  the  West  was  regarded  by 
the  Court  of  Constantinople  not  as  an  enterprise  of 
lawless  conquest,  but  as  the  assertion  of  an  indefeasible 
right;  and  the  distraction  of  the  Vandal ic  Monarchy 
was  hailed  by  Justinian  as  an  auspicious  occasion  for 
the  reestablishment  of  the  Roman  dominion  over  the 
Prwfedure  of  Africa.} 

The  resources  of  the  Empire  were  earnestly  collected 
for  the  Vandalic  war  ; but  their  accumulation  is  a me- 
morial of  declining  strength.  Less  than  seventy  years 
had  elapsed  since  a force  of  eleven  hundred  vessels  and 
one  hundred  thousand  men  had  been  despatched  from 
the  port  of  Constantinople  for  the  reconquest  of  Africa  :§ 
the  utmost  efforts  of  Justinian  could  assemble  for  the 
same  enterprise  only  six  hundred  vessels  and  thirty-five 
thousand  soldiers  and  mariners : of  these,  but  fifteen 
thousand  were  land  forces ; and  their  heterogeneous 
composition  falsified  their  title  to  the  proud  name  of  a 
Roman  army.  The  guards  of  Belisarius,  who  had  been 
enlisted  in  his  private  service,  and  suffered,  in  conso- 
nance with  an  usual  and  dangerous  abuse  of  the  age, 
to  devote  themselves  by  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  per- 
sonal fortunes  of  their  leader,  formed  the  flower  of  his 
host:  the  remaining  bands  were  composed  chiefly  of 
Isaurians,  Heruli,  Huns,  and  other  Barbarians.  Wher- 
ever war  has  arisen  into  a service,  the  iufantry  are 
the  strength  of  armies;  and  the  large  proportion  of 


• Procopius,  Dr  BrfU  /Vnm,  lib.  i.  e.  12 — 18. 
■f  Vide  p.  SK  of  this  Volume, 
j Procopius,  Dr  Bella  1'a.ndaJico.  lib.  i.  e.  7. 

| Theophincs,  p.  99.  ZooarM,  lib.  xiv. 


five  thousand  horse  to  an  irregular  array  of  only  ten  The  KmC* 
thousand  foot,  the  chief  dependence  placed  on  this  Empire, 
cavalry,  and  their  prevailing  use  of  the  bow,  all  msrk 
the  decay  of’  the  Roman  Art.  But  the  defects  of 
military  spirit,  of  discipline,  and  of  organization,  were 
all  counterbalanced  by  the  personal  character  of  one  {|> 
man ; and  in  the  motley  squadrons  of  BelisariuH,  the  A D 
qualities  of  the  ancient  Legions  were  supplied  by  the 
valour  and  genius  of  their  leader. 

After  a tardy  navigation  from  Constantinople  to  Sicily, 

Belisarius  led  his  fleet  over  to  the  Africun  coast,  and 
effected  .the  disembarkation  of  hia  troops  at  a spot 
distant  about  five  days’  journey  from  Carthage.  For 
the  defence  of  their  Capital,  the  Vandals  were  compelled 
to  risk  an  engagement : but  neither  their  dissensions, 
nor  the  absence  of  a part  of  their  force  in  the  Civil  war 
of  Sardinia,  nor  the  skill  of  Belisarius,  would  explain 
their  successive  and  easy  defeats  bv  the  far  inferior 
numbers  of  the  Imperial  army;  if,  during  a century  of 
luxurious  indulgence  in  a warm  and  enervating  climate, 
they  had  not  utterly  degenerated  from  the  valorous 
qualities  of  their  Northern  ancestors.  After  a feeble 
struggle.  Gelimer  himself  set  the  example  of  flight,  and 
the  subjugated  descendants  of  the  Roman  Provincials, 
in  hereditary  haired  to  their  conquerors,  gladly  opened 
the  gates  of  the  Capita]  and  other  Cities  to  their  Im- 
perial deliverers.  The  Vandals,  who  in  three  genera- 
tions had  multiplied  from  their  original  number  of  fifty 
thousand  warriors  to  one  hundred  and  fitly  thousand 
men,  besides  women  and  children,  secured  their  lives  hy 
an  inglorious  submission  ; and  in  a single  campaign  the 
ancient  Roman  Provi nee  of  Africa  was  completely  re-  Conquest  of 
duced  under  the  dominion  of  the  successor  of  Constan-  Alncm  by- 
line. Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  the  Balearic  Isles,  all  de-  BeU»«riu». 
pcmlendes  of  the  Vandalic  Kingdom,  followed  its  fate. 

The  usurper  Gelimer  himself,  after  removing  the  last 
obstacle  to  the  ambition  of  Justinian,  by  the  murder  of 
his  captive,  Hilderic,  the  lawful  King  of  the  Vandals, 
and  ally  of  the  Emperor,  was  finally  compelled  to  sur-  a.  d. 
render  to  the  generosity  of  his  conqueror,  and  con-  534. 
ducted  to  Constantinople : where,  by  the  Imperial  bounty, 
he  was  permitted  to  puss  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
affluence  and  peace.* 

Belisarius  had  no  sooner  increased  his  previous  claims 
to  the  Imperial  favour  by  the  rapid  conquest  of  Africa, 
than  he  encountered  the  envy  of  an  intriguing  Court, 
and  the  fears  of  a suspicious  master.  To  refute  the 
secret  charge  of  an  intention  to  scat  himself  on  an  in- 
dependent throne  in  Africa,  the  hero  abdicated  the 
government  of  Carthage,  and  with  the  courage  of  in- 
nocence immediately  returned  to  Constantinople.  His 
voyage  was  attended  by  his  guards,  with  the  spoils  and 
captives  of  the  Vandalic  war.  His  presence  put  to 
shame  the  accusations  of  his  enemies  and  the  appre- 
hensions of  his  Sovereign  ; his  brilliant  services  extorted 
the  admiration  of  Justinian;  and  Belisarius  deserved  I v 
obtained  the  honours  of  a Roman  Triumph,  the  firvt 
which  the  City  of  Constantine  had  ever  witnessed,  and 
the  last  which  History  may  deign  to  -record,  The 
modesty  or  prudence  of  the  conqueror  declined  the  full 
measure  of  those  honours  of  which  he  was  equally 
worthy  with  the  earlier  heroes  of  Rome ; and  instead  of 
mounting  a triumphal  car,  Belisarius  marched  on  foot 
in  the  procession  at  the  head  of  his  veterans.  TncGariti 

The  success  of  the  African  war  had  onlv  served  to 
1 — - _ a i>. 

• Procopius,  Dr  Belle,  land*/,  lib.  i.  u.  «d  c 9.  585 
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inflame  the  ambition  of  Justinian  with  the  thirst  of 
further  conquests ; and  in  the  year  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  VandaJic  Monarchy,  Belisarius  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  a second  expedition  for  the  subju- 
gation of  the  Gothic  Kingdom  of  Italy,  and  the  recovery 
of  that  ancient  seat  of  the  Empire.  The  origin,  the 
events,  and  the  issue  of  the  Gothic  War,  have  been 
already  more  appropriately  embraced  in  a former  Chapter 
under  the  Annals  of  Italy  ; and  a reference  to  those 
pages*  may  briefly  supply  the  narrative  of  the  continued 
achievements  of  Belisarius,  the  completion  of  his  labours 
by  the  more  fortunate  Nurses,  and  the  reduction  of  all 
Italy  under  the  sceptre  of  Justinian.t  His  conduct  to 
Belisarius  after  the  conquest  of  a second  Kingdom,  was 
a disgraceful  aggravation  of  the  unfounded  jealousy 
which  he  had  before  displayed.  A second  time  was  the 
progress  of  the  hero  arrested  in  his  glorious  career,  by 
the  suspicions  of  the  Emperor;  and  a second  time  did 
his  ready  obedience  to  the  mandate  of  recall  disprove 
the  insinuation  that  he  aspired  to  the  throne  of  a con- 
quered Province.  The  exigencies  of  a new  Persian 
war  were  made  the  pretext  for  his  removal  from  Italy  ; 
and  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Constantinople,  he  was  de- 
spatched to  the  Eastern  frontiers  of  the  Empire. 

While  the  pride  of  Justinian  had  sought  its  indul- 
gence in  the  subjugation  of  Africa  and  Italy,  the 
Asiatic  Provinces  had  been  abandoned  in  a defenceless 
condition  to  the  assaults  of  the  powerful  Monarch  of 
Persia.  Tempted  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Imperial 
forces,  or  alarmed  for  his  own  ultimate  security  by  the 
report  of  their  Western  conquests,  Chosroes  resolved  to 
anticipate  the  probable  aggressions  of  Justinian;  and 
bursting  into  Syria  with  an  immense  army,  he  penetrated 
without  resistance  to  its  Capital,  and  after  consigning 
Antioch  to  the  flames,  extended  his  ravages  throughout 
the  Province  to  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  His 
progress  was  checked  only  by  the  appearance  of  Beli- 
snrius  ; and  the  genius  of  the  conqueror  of  Carthage 
and  Rome  never  shone  more  conspicuously  than  when, 
will)  a feeble  and  disorderly  army,  which  he  dreaded  to 
expose  in  an  encounter,  the  skilful  activity  of  his  move- 
ments in  two  successive  campaigns  compelled  the  Per- 
sian Monarch  to  withdraw  his  host  with  precipitation 
and  loss  from  the  prosecution  of  his  successes.^  After 
these  bloodless  victories,  the  removal  of  Bclisarius  to 
his  second  command  in  the  Gothic  war,  disclosed  the 
value  of  his  presence  in  both  extremities  of  the  Empire  ; 
and  Syria  was  again  exposed,  by  the  incapacity  and 
weakness  of  the  Imperial  commanders  and  armies,  to 
the  Persian  ravages.  But,  without  pursuing  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  a long  and  indecisive  warfare,  it  is  sufficient 
that  we  record  its  termination  in  an  inglorious  Treaty, 
by  which  (he  Emperor  of  the  East  became  the  tributary 
of  the  Persian. § 

In  an  Age  of  degeneracy,  the  virtues  of  a hero 
acquire  additional  lustre  by  contrast;  and  the  fame  of 
Belisarius  merits  the  peculiar  celebrity  which  it  has 
obtained,  by  the  rare  and  inexplicable  superiority  of 
his  great  qualities  to  the  debasing  spirit  of  the  times. 
His  achievements  fill  the  largest  space,  and  supply  the 
most  interesting  objects,  in  the  wars  of  Justiniun  ; and 
the  History  of  that  Emperor's  reign  may  be  concluded 
little  to  his  honour  in  that  of  the  man,  whose  accuinu- 

• Vide  pj».  282,  283  of  thin  volutin-. 

f PrncojwiM,  Iff  Brito  Gothtco,  lib.  i. — iii. 

! /4ii/.,  lir  Hrlh  / rrwiro.  lib.  ii.  C.  I — 28. 

\ Agatluu,  lib.  iv.  c.  142. 
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laled  offerings  to  its  glory  he  repaid  with  an  increasing  The 
measure  of  ingratitude.  The  domestic  fortunes  of  Be-  ern  Ktnpiro 
lisarius  were  not  happy  ; and  some  fond  weakness  of 
spirit  is  discernible  in  the  confiding  husband  of  an  im-  Fn>m 

perious  and  abandoned  woman,  who  tyrannized  over  his  A J)* 

affections  while  she  was  faithless  to  his  honour.  A 
close  intimacy  and  a bitter  enmity,  which  alternately  ta 
prevailed  between  his  wife  Antonina  and  the  Empress  J ’ 
Theodora,  were  equally  injurious  to  his  domestic  peace 
and  his  political  prosperity.  His  slow  detection  and 
lenient  punishment  of  the  infidelity  of  Antonina  during 
the  last  Persian  war,  were  followed  by  a srrange  scene 
of  humiliation,  in  which,  at  the  command  of  the  Em- 
press, he  was  reconciled  to  his  infamous  wife,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  ignominy  of  a double  slavery  to  both 
women.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  same  war,  upon  an 
ambiguous  charge  of  treason,  in  opposition  to  all  the 
preceding  and  subsequent  tenour  of  his  life,  his  fierson  d'** 
was  disgraced,  and  his  treasures  confiscated ; and  still,  R78*'8, 
such  was  the  confidence  really  reposed  by  the  Emperor 
in  the  patient  integrity  of  the  formidable  subject  whom 
he  had  so  cruelly  injured,  that  Justinian  dared  to  intrust 
him  with  the  retrievemenl  of  the  Gothic  war.  But 
abandoned  to  the  resources  of  his  unassisted  genius, 
without  troops  and  without  supplies,  the  former  con- 
queror of  Italy  could  only  imperfectly  sustain  the 
weight  of  a neglected  cause  ; and  he  was  condemned  to  Second 
remain  the  mortified  spectator  of  the  Gothic  successes,  command 
until  his  solicitations  through  Antonina  obtained  his  *n  ****7' 
recall.  The  Imperial  support  which  hud  been  denied  K‘ 
to  him  was  afterwards  freely  rendered  to  the  eunuch 
Nurses ; and  Belisarius  survived  to  learn  that  the  fruits 
of  his  Italian  services  had  been  gathered  by  a rival,  who 
was  indeed  no  unworthy  successor  to  his  station.  Alter 
his  return  to  t onstantinople,  the  appointment  of  Bcli- 
sarius  to  the  highest  dignity  in  the  Imperial  household 
marks  a capricious  tribute  to  his  services  ; and  while  he 
thus  reposed  on  his  laurels,  the  last  years  of  the  aged 
hero  were  crowned  with  a victory  which  saved  the  Em- 
peror and  the  Capital.  A sudden  and  fierce  invasion  of  AimI  h«t 
the  Bulgarians,  a barbarous  people  of  Sclavonic  race,  victory  ore* 
who  carried  their  ravages  from  the  Danube  almost  to  *!*• 
the  gates  of  Constantinople,  struck  terror  into  the  ru^9'  Q 
heart  of  Justinian  and  his  people.  Their  pusillanimous 
fears  rested  tile  sole  hope  of  protection  on  the  spirit  of 
a feeble  veteran  ; and  the  last  exploit  of  Belisarius  and 
a handful  of  his  guards,  justified  the  public  dependence.* 

His  defeat  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  the  acclamations 
which  attested  the  popular  gratitude,  revived  the  suspi- 
cions of  Justinian  ; and  while  both  the  jealous  despot 
and  his  injured  champion  were  rapidly  descending  into 
their  graves,  the  Monarch  inflicted  the  last  unmerited  Ba«e  ingra- 
blow  upon  his  preserver.  Upon  an  unfounded  charge  titurleof  th» 
of  his  share  in  a conspiracy  in  which  two  officers  of  J^ujietwr. 
his  household  were  implicated,  his  person  w as  imprisoned, 
and  his  fortune  again  sequestered.  His  innocence  was 
soon  recognised,  and  his  honours  and  wealth  were  re- 
stored ; but  bis  death  was  probably  hastened  by  grief  Death  of 
and  resentment  at  this  bitter  aggravation  of  insult  and  Btefiaariua, 
injury,  for  he  survived  his  release  only  a few  months.t 

The  death  of  Belisarius  was  soon  followed  by  that  »nd  «f  Juv 
ofhis  ungrateful  master;  and  the  retributive  judgment  t'umn 
of  posterity  has  perpetuated  the  name  of  Justinian  in 

• Agathiu,  lib.  v.  p.  155—174.  Thcopbukr*,  p-  11*8. 

f Tlifophaiusa,  p.  2tM.  Ziuuanu,  lib.  siv.  p.  ti9.  Tbe  pojniliir 
fiction  Hut  iklisaxiK»  wtl  deprived  ol'  hu  eyes  and  reduced  to 
bt’gt'ury,  bis  bevu  clearly  eX[Hiwd  I v Uibbtm,  ch.  xliik 
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reproachful  association  with  the  wrongs  of  his  illustrious 
General.  The  memory  of  the  Emperor  has  thus  de- 
servedly incurred  nothing  but  disgrace  from  the  exploits 
of  the  hero,  who  achieved  the  chief  glories  of  his  reign. 
Ilis  treatment  of  Reliaarius  is  altogether  indefensible: 
but  with  this  exception,  his  character  appears  in  favour- 
able opposition  to  the  slothful  and  furious  vices  which 
deformed  the  lives  of  the  Byzantine  Ciesars.  His  reign 
of  thirty-eight  years  occupies  a space  more  memorable 
than  Centuries  of  their  weakness  and  tyranny ; and  a 
large  share  of  the  importance  of  this  epoch  is  derived 
from  the  personal  qualities  of  the  Sovereign.  The 
blameless  morality  of  his  private  life,  his  habits  of  in- 
dustrious application  to  business  and  science,  and  the 
general  clemency  of  his  disposition,  are  admitted  even 
by  Writers  who  have  sought  occasion  lor  ridicule  in  his 
anxiety  for  the  interests  of  Religion,  and  his  zealous 
observance  of  devotional  exercises.  The  useful  merit 
of  his  extraordinary  activity  in  the  Civil  administration 
of  his  Empire,  may  have  been  depreciated  by  errors  of 
judgment  or  conduct,  but  it  was  more  probably  defeated 
by  the  resistance  of  incurable  abuses.  The  distinction 
between  the  personal  vanity  and  generous  ambition  of 
Princes  is  not  easily  defined  : but  the  desire  of  fame  was 
the  master  passion  of  Justinian;  and  if  it  was  some- 
times displayed  in  projects  which  lavished  his  treasures 
and  multiplied  exactions  from  his  People,  that  was  at 
least  no  vulgar  self-love  which  numbered  among  its 
monuments  many  magnificent  public  edifices.  the  reco- 
very of  the  ancient  Provinces,  and  the  reformation  of 
the  ancient  Jurisprudence  of  Imperial  Rome.* 

Those  successful  enterprises,  although  the  impulse  of 
only  a transient  and  fallacious  rigour,  have  given  an  ex- 
traordinary interest  to  the  reign  of  Justinian,  and  en- 
titled the  narration  of  its  events  to  occupy  a far  greater 
space  than  any  period  of  equal  length  in  the  inglorious 
series  of  the  Byzantine  Annals.  Beyond  this  epoch 
there  is  little  temptation  to  linger  over  the  worthless 
catalogue  of  despots,  whose  reigns  were  with  few  excep- 
tions neither  dignified  by  personal  virtue,  nor  illustrated 
by  memorable  undertakings ; and  the  fleeting  vicissi- 
tudes of  two  Centuries  may  with  propriety  be  dismissed 
in  fewer  pages  than  have  been  devoted  to  the  transac- 
tions of  tliirty-eighl  years.  From  the  death  of  Justi- 
nian to  the  accession  of  Heraclius,  an  interval  of  nearly 
half  a century  is  marked  by  the  rapid  decline  of  the 
Empire;  by  the  loss  of  Northern  Italy  through  the 
Lombard  conquests ; by  the  frequent  ravages  of  the 
Persians  in  the  Asiatic  Provinces  ; by  the  incursions  of 
the  Bulgarians  and  Avars  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
to  the  gates  of  Constantinople  ; and  by  the  distractions 
of  internal  rebellion  and  revolution. 

This  period  is  filled  by  the  reigns  of  four  Princes : 
Justin  II.,  Tiberius  II.,  Maurice,  and  Phocas.  The 
first  of  these,  one  of  the  seven  nephews  of  Justiuian, 
rested  his  pretensions  to  the  throne  on  the  common  title 
of  that  consanguinity,  and  owed  the  preference  of  hie 
claims  over  those  of  his  relations  to  an  intrigue  of  the 
Palace.  Though  his  personal  intentions  were  good, 

* The  character  of  JuUinian,  of  which  a candid  examination  rren 
of  the  evidence  of  Procopius.  when  cleansed  from  the  palpable 
malevolence  of  the  Anealotea,  leaves  a favourable  impression,  has 
been  too  harshly  treated  by  Gibbon,  who  could  not  forgive  the 
attachment  of  the  Kraperoi  to  the  cause  of  Religion.  The  whole 
narr alive  of  the  neiga  of  Justinian,  otherwise  among  the  most 
splendid  efforts  of  that  great  Historian's  genius,  is  deformed  by  the 
unhappy  mental  obliquities  which  delighted  in  the  insult  buAh  of 
piety  aud  decency. 


his  public  administration  was  disorderly  and  calamitous  ; The  East- 
his  feeble  reign  was  disgraced  by  the  establishment  of  crn  Empire, 
the  Lombards  in  Italy,  the  unresisted  settlement  of  the  s,— 
Avars  on  the  Danube,  and  the  last  conquests  of  the  From 
great  Chosrnes  in  Asia ; and  the  only  benefit  which  *’  ®' 
Justin  conferred  upon  the  Empire  was  his  adoption  of 
the  virtuous  Tiberius,  the  commander  of  his  guards,  for  A D 
his  Imperial  colleague  and  successor.*  The  merit  by  gQ** 
which  Til>erius  had  raised  himself  from  obscurity,  justi-  Tiberius  II. 
fied  the  choice  of  his  patron,  and  was  honourably  dis-  A D 
played  in  the  foreign  and  domestic  government  of  the  579, 
Empire.  His  vigorous  preparations  provided  for  the 
successful  defence  of  Syria  against  the  Persians ; and 
the  repulse  of  Chosroes  was  the  principal  event  of  a 
brief  reign,  which  was  dosed  by  disease  too  soou  for 
the  happiness  of  bis  People. t On  his  death-bed  he 
bestowed  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  and  the  diadem  of 
the  Empire,  on  Maurice,  a soldier  of  fortune,  who  had 
honourably  risen  by  qualities  similar  with  his  own,  and 
who  continued  on  the  throne  to  emulate  his  principles 
and  example.  During  the  reign  of  Muurice,  the  Civil  Maurice, 
wars  of  the  Persians  gave  some  respite  from  their  a.  d. 
assaults  to  his  Asiatic  Provinces  ; and  the  restoration  of  592. 
the  grandson  and  inheritor  of  the  name  of  Chosroes,  to 
the  throne  of  the  Sassanides,  by  the  alliance  and  the 
auxiliary  anna  of  the  Emperor,  was  followed  by  an 
advantageous  Peace  in  the  East.  This  success  enabled 
Maurice  to  recall  his  troops  to  the  defence  of  his  Euro- 
pean Provinces  from  the  oppression  of  the  Avar*;  a 
Tartar  Nation,  who  in  the  reign  of  Justinian  had 
approached  the  frontier*  of  tbc  Empire  in  their  flight 
before  a still  more  formidable  Scythian  race,  and  first 
revealed  to  Europe  the  existence  of  their  conquerors  the 
Tunas.  The  cruel  inroads  of  the  Avars,  the  annual 
scourge  of  the  Empire,  were  with  difficulty  repelled ; 
but  the  licentious  spirit  of  the  Imperial  armies  was 
more  fatal  to  Maurice  than  the  fury  of  the  Barbarians. 

The  vices  of  the  Age,  and  the  disorders  of  the  Empire, 
were  incapable  of  correction  by  the  virtuous  efforts  of  a 
single  individual.  The  introduction  of  reforms  was 
resisted  by  a meeting  of  the  troops,  and  a sedition  of 
tbe  Capital ; Maurice  was  abandoued  by  his  faithless 
guard*  ; and  after  a vain  effort  to  escape  he  was  inhu- 
manly murdered  with  five  of  his  sons,  by  the  command 
of  the  rebel  Phocas,  who  was  raised  by  the  troops  from  and  PW**. 
the  rank  of  a simple  centurion  to  the  throne  of  the  A.  d. 
Empire. i The  usurper  proved  himself  a monster  of  602. 
cruelty ; and  his  ignominious  and  tyrannical  reign  of 
eight  year*  was  dosed  by  a well-merited  fate.  Tbe 
Green  faction  of  the  Hippodrome,  who  had  powerfully 
favoured  his  elevation,  was  alienated  by  his  ingratitude ; 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Capital  approved  the  revolt 
of  the  Exarch  or  Governor  of  Africa;  and  the  approach 
of  an  armament,  which  that  officer  despatched  from 
Carthage  against  the  tyrant  under  his  son  Heraclius, 
was  welcomed  by  the  people  of  Constantinople.  Phocas 
was  seized  and  beheaded  ; and  Heraclius  was  invested, 
by  tbe  united  suffrages  of  the  Clergy,  the  Senate,  and 
the  Populace,  with  the  Imperial  title. § 


• Tbeophxr»c«,  CMromtarapk.  p.  264 — 2 10.  Zonaraa,  tit.  xiv. 
p.  70—72.  Evagriua,  Hitt.  EccJ.  lib.  V.  c.  I— II. 

f Tbeophaaea,  p.  210 — 213.  Zona  rax,  lib.  xiv.  p.  72.  Evagriua, 
lib.  v.  c-  13- 

* Theophaum,  p.  213—244.  Zonoru,  lib.  xiv.  p.  73—00. 
Eraffriua,  lib.  »i.  c.  1—24. 

$ Tbeophancs,  p.  242 — 250.  Zonara*,  lib.  xiv.  p.  80—02. 
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The  reign  of  Heraclius,  which  was  illustrated  by  the 
last  triumph  of  the  Roman  arms  over  the  Persians, 
and  disgraced  by  the  first  successes  of  the  Saracens,  is 
a memorable  era  in  the  Annals  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 
The  character  of  Heradius  himself  is  among  the 
strangest  contradictions  in  History.  During  the  first 
twelve  years  after  his  accession,  the  promise  of  an  en- 
terprising spirit  which  hud  been  given  in  his  adven- 
turous attempt  against  the  tyrant  Phocas,  was  belied 
by  the  slothful  dissipation  of  his  life,  and  an  apparent 
insensibility  both  to  his  own  honour,  and  the  glory  and 
the  safety  of  the  Empire.  Under  the  fuir,  and  perhaps 
sincere,  plea  of  avenging  the  cruel  fate  of  his  benefactor, 
Muurice,  the  second  C’hosroes  had  indignantly  refused 
the  alliance  of  his  assassin,  declared  war  against  him, 
and  wrested  the  greater  part  of  Syria  from  his  dominion. 
But  when  Heradius  announced  the  fall  of  tire  common 
enemy,  Phocas,  and  proposed  a renewal  of  friendship 
between  the  two  Empires,  the  ambition  of  the  Persian 
Monarch  had  been  too  eagerly  excited  by  his  success,  to 
be  restrained  by  the  feeble  appeal  to  his  consistency  and 
justice.  Abandoning  without  shame  the  original 
motive  of  hostilities,  he  pursued  his  career  of  conquest ; 
and  Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  Asia  Minor  were  suc- 
cessively overrun  by  his  armies,  and  fell  an  easy  prey 
to  his  assaults.  His  want  of  a navy  alone  saved  the 
European  Provinces,  and  prevented  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  Empire  : but  his  cavalry  penetrated  to  the 
Asiatic  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  and  a Persian  camp 
was  maintained  for  above  ten  years  in  sight  of  Constan- 
tinople itself.  Meanwhile  the  ferocious  Avars  annually 
devastated  the  European  Provinces ; and  the  remains 
of  the  Roman  Empire  were  reduced  to  the  walls  of  its 
Capital,  with  the  remnant  of  Greece  and  Italy,  the 
Prefecture  of  Carthage,  and  a few  cities  on  the  Asiatic 
coasts. 

In  this  extremity  of  dishonour  and  calamity,  Hera- 
clius,  to  the  amazement  both  of  his  hopeless  subjects 
and  his  insolent  enemy,  suddenly  shook  olf  the  sloth  of 
years,  and  arose  a patriot  and  a hero.  The  narrative  of 
his  subsequent  exploits  might  seem  to  belong  rather  to 
the  creations  of  Romance  than  to  the  records  of  His- 
tory ; nor  have  the  meagre  though  florid  pages  of  the 
Byzantine  Chroniclers  satisfactorily  explained  the  causes 
of  that  alternation  of  supincncss  and  vigour  in  the  per- 
sonal conduct  of  the  Emperor,  of  which  they  have  sup- 
plied the  authenticated  results.  In  his  first  campaign, 
Heradius,  abandoning  his  Capital  to  be  defended  by  its 
own  strength  against  the  Avars,  and  unable  to  oppose  a 
front  to  lire  Persian  hosts  which  threatened  its  safety 
from  the  opposite  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  landed  far  in 
their  rear  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia.  His  troops,  few  in 
numbers,  and  weaker  in  spirit,  were  reinforced  from  the 
maritime  garrisons,  and  were  gradually  restored  to  dis- 
cipline and  confidence  by  his  ability  and  example.  A 
signal  victory  was  the  honourable  reward  of  his  exer- 
tions, and  the  Persian  invaders  of  lire  Empire  began 
already  to  feel  the  weight  of  his  presence  in  Asia,  when 
he  was  recalled  to  Constantinople  to  repel  a fresh 
menace  of  the  Avars.  His  temporizing  policy  purchased 
a short  respite  from  the  assaults  of  those  rapacious 
Barbarians  ; and  again  embarking  from  the  Capital,  he 
directed  a new  attack  upon  his  Persian  enemies  from 
tins  opposite  quarter  to  that  in  which  he  had  last  dis- 
quieted them.  Disembarking  at  Trebizood  on  the 
Eiixinc.  he  at  once  boldly  led  a small  but  now  well-dis- 
ciplined and  gallant  army  through  the  Armenian  moun- 


A.  D. 

800. 


tains  into  the  heart  of  Persia,  and  obliged  Chosroes  to  Tb.-  lint- 
recall  his  armies  from  their  pursuit  of  conquest  to  the  wn  bup'r* 
protection  of  his  own  devastated  territories.  During  ' 
five  glorious  campaigns,  the  course  of  Heraclius  was 
frequently  almost  lost  to  the  knowledge  of  his  own 
subjects  at  Constantinople,  until  they  finally  experienced 
the  full  effects  of  Iris  victories  iu  the  retreat  of  the 
Persians  from  Asia  Minor.  The  danger  of  the  Metro- 
polis of  the  Empire  had  meanwhile  been  imminent.  In 
concert  with  the  Generals  of  Chosroes,  an  immense  army 
of  the  Avars  had  advanced  to  its  walls,  and  subjected 
the  luxurious  population  to  the  horror*  of  a siege ; 
while  the  Persiaus,  though  prevented  from  crossing  the 
Strait  by  the  Grecian  fleet,  destroyed  the  Asiatic  suburbs, 
and  aggravated  the  terror  and  conflagration  which  were 
spread  by  the  Barbarians  on  the  opposite  share.  But 
the  Senate  and  People  were  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
Heraclius,  and  assisted  by  a succour  of  twelve  thou- 
sand regular  troops  which  he  sent  by  sea  to  their  relief, 
and  the  host  of  the  Avars  were  finally  compelled  either 
by  the  courageous  operations  of  the  defence,  or  the  want 
of  provisions,  to  retreat  from  the  walls.  The  last  en- 
counter of  the  Roman  and  Persian  armies,  which  com- 
pleted the  deliverance  of  Constantinople,  had  for  its 
scene  the  far  distant  plain  of  Nineveh.  The  host  of 
Chosroes  was  totally  defeated ; and  the  flight  of  the 
Great  King  was  followed  by  the  ordinary  spectacle  of  an 
Oriental  Revolution.  He  was  murdered  by  his  son  ; 
and  the  parricide  hastened  to  conclude  a Peace  with  the 
conqueror.  The  original  limits  of  the  two  Empires  A D 
were  restored ; and  Heraclius  returned  crowned  with  qq* 
glory  to  his  Capital.* 

The  trophies  which  he  had  won  were  among  the  Rrvrrax  of 
most  honourable  that  ever  rewarded  the  arms  of  an  bit  roga. 
absolute  Prince:  yet  his  victories  were  almost  equally 
fatal  to  his  own  subjects  and  to  his  enemies.  The 
result  of  the  long  and  desolating  contest  between  the 
Byzantine  and  Persian  Monarchies  lett  them  in  a com- 
mon state  of  exhaustion,  ami  prepared  the  easy  triumph 
of  the  followers  of  Mohammed  over  both.  Under  no 
circumstances,  perhaps,  would  the  slaves  of  Heraclius 
or  Chosroes  have  been  capable  of  resisting  the  free  and  «mqne*t*. 
vigorous  fanaticism  of  the  Moslems ; but  the  epoch  at  a.  d. 

which  Mohammed  issued  the  tremendous  precept  of  632. 

conquest  and  conversion,  was  singularly  favourable  to  to 
its  success.  The  Persian  power  was  disorganized  by  a.  d. 
foreign  defeats  and  intestine  disorders;  the  Eastern  610. 
Empire  bad  only  been  rescued  from  destruction  by  an 
overwrought  and  unnatural  effort  of  expiring  strength, 
which  subsided  into  the  languor  of  a hopeless  decay. 

The  personal  character  of  Heraclius  aggravated  the 
weakness  and  danger  of  his  Empire.  Alter  his  return 
from  the  Persian  war,  he  relapsed  into  the  sluggish 
vices  which  had  once  before  rendered  him  the  pussive 
spectator  of  the  public  calamities  ; the  only  efforts  of  his 
mind  were  uselessly  excited  in  theological  disputations; 
and  when  the  progress  of  a new  and  more  formidable 
enemy  disturbed  his  indolent  repose,  he  proved  himself  Owbonour 
incapable  of  being  a second  time  effectually  roused  by  and  death 
the  sense  of  shame  or  the  voice  of  duty.  The  laurels  ottkraeiiu* 
of  his  reign  withered  in  the  Syrian  war  against  the  A<  f> 
Saracens;  his  flight  before  their  arms  renewed  the  dis-  641. 
honour  of  his  youth  ; and  a meridian  life  of  glory  was 
sullied  by  an  old  age  of  sloth  and  ignominy. t 

• Theophann,  p.  250 — 278.  Nicephorus,  p.  8—15.  Georg* 
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During  the  last  years  of  Heraclius,  and  throughout 
' the  reigns  of  his  feeble  and  vicious  successors,  even  to 
the  close  of  the  period  before  us,  the  foreign  affairs  of 
the  Eustern  Empire  are  disgracefully  involved,  and  have 
been  briefly  traced,  in  the  progress  of  the  Saracen  Con- 
quests. The  domestic  Annals  of  the  Byzantine  Palace 
arc  little  worthy  of  a separate  notice : since  their  passive 
uniformity  is  relieved  only  by  the  alternation  of  volup- 
tuous pleasure  and  atrocious  crime.  The  progeny  of 
Heraclius  were  seated  on  the  throne  of  the  East  for 
seventy  years  alter  his  death ; and  this  period  is  occu- 
pied with  the  reigns  of  five  Princes,  each  of  whom  is 
almost  equally  destitute  of  ability  or  virtue.  By  his 
last  Testament,  Heraclius  declared  his  two  sons,  Con- 
stantine III.  and  Heracleon&s,  the  equal  heirs  of  the 
Empire  : but  the  elder  survived  this  association  only  a 
few  months ; and  it  was  believed  that  he  had  been 
poisoned  by  his  step-mother  Martina.  His  death  was 
revenged  by  a popular  tumult,  in  which  Martina  and 
her  son,  after  suffering  a horrible  mutilation,  were  con- 
dernned  to  end  their  days  in  banishment ; and  Con- 
stans  II,,  the  youthful  son  of  Constantine,  was  raised 
to  the  throne.  Ab  he  advanced  towards  manhood,  the 
character  of  the  new  Emperor  developed  the  most 
atrocious  qualities;  and  the  sacrifice  of  a brother'll 
life  to  his  inhuman  jealousy  may  sufficiently  charac- 
terise the  spirit  of  his  reign.  He  was  driven  by  the 
imprecations  of  his  subjects  into  a voluntary  exile  from 
the  Capitol,  and  was  murdered  by  his  domestics  in  a 
bath  at  Syracuse.  His  eldest  son  was  immediately 
proclaimed  as  his  successor  by  the  Senate  and  People  of 
Constantinople:  but  the  character  of  Constantine  IV. 
was  little  less  flagitious  than  that  of  his  father.  It  was 
equally  stained  with  fraternal  discord  ; and  the  preten- 
sions of  his  two  brothers  to  an  effectual  participation  in 
the  Imperial  dignity  were  cruelly  punished  by  the 
Emperor  with  mutilation  and  imprisonment.  The 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Constantine  IV.  was 
indeed  illustrated  by  the  first  Saracen  siege  of  Constan- 
tinople and  the  repulse  of  the  Moslems  : but  the  Em- 
peror had  no  share  in  the  honour  of  the  defence  ; and 
his  whole  life  was  equally  inglorious  and  worthless. 
With  the  name  of  his  son  and  successor,  Justinian  II., 
we  may  impatiently  close  the  enumeration  of  the  Hera- 
clian  Dynasty.  His  tyranny  provoked  an  insurrection; 
the  vicissitudes  of  his  deposition,  his  exile,  and  his 
restoration,  are  equally  uninteresting;  and  a second 
rebellion,  which  was  aroused  by  his  cruel  revenge,  and 
clotted  by  his  own  murder  together  with  that  of  his  son, 
extinguished  at  once  the  life  of  Justinian  II.  and  the 
race  of  Heraclius.* 

This  catastrophe  was  followed  by  six  years  of  anarchy, 
into  which  were  crowded  the  troubled  reigns  of  no  less 
u than  three  Emperors,  Philippicus,  Anastasias  II.,  and 
Theodosius  III.  Of  these  ephemeral  Princes,  the  first 
owed  his  elevation  to  his  principal  share  in  the  revolt 
against  Justinian,  and  was  himself  assassinated  in  a con- 
spiracy of  the  Palace.  His  secretary  and  successor,  Anas, 
tasiua,  was  innocently  compelled  by  the  conspirators  to 
assume  the  purple,  and  by  a mutiny  in  the  fleet  to  Yesign 
its  possession.  Theodosius,  from  an  obscure  office  in  the 
Customs,  reluctantly  ascended  the  vacant  throne,  and 
submitted  in  his  turn  to  the  superior  fortunes  and 
energy  of  a new  pretender,  the  leader  and  choice  of  the 

• TtuwphajKs,  p.  283. — 321.  Nicephoros,  p- 18—32.  Zonaru, 

lifc.  *v. 


Asiatic  troops,  who  derived  the  most  honourable  claim 
to  the  diadem  from  the  imminent  danger  of  the  Empire,  < 
and  justified  his  election  by  its  deliverance  from  fureigu 
assailants.  This  was  Leo  III.,  by  birth  an  Isaurian, 
whose  reign  is  illustrated  by  the  foundation  of  a Dynasty, 
the  repulse  of  the  Saracens  in  their  second  siege  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  origin  of  the  great  Schism  on  Image 
Worship.  But  the  defeat  of  the  Moslems  in  their  gi- 
gantic enterprise  against  the  Capital  of  the  East  has  i 
been  already  related  ;*  and  the  particulars  of  the  con-  « 
teat  on  Image  Worship  will  be  more  appropriately  1 
placed  under  the  Ecclesiastical  division  of  our  subject.  1 
The  consequences  of  the  Emperor’s  Religious  zeal  were 
disastrous  for  the  interests  of  his  temporal  dominion  ; 
and  the  revolt  and  eventual  lots  of  the  Italian  Exarchate  , 
have  been  traced  to  the  same  cause  which  produced  i 
the  separation  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches.  In 
other  respects  the  administration  of  the  IHd  Leo, 
who  is  distinguished  in  his  series  by  the  surname  of  the 
Iconoclast,  or  Image  Breaker,  was  equally  virtuous, 
able,  and  fortunate ; and  after  a reign  of  twenty-four 
years,  he  peacefully  bequeathed  his  sceptre  to  his  son  I 
Constantine  V.,  who  inherited  both  his  zeal  against  * 
Idolatry,  and  his  martial  activity  against  foreign  and 
domestic  enemies.  The  personal  character  of  Constan*  f 
tine  has  been  fiercely  assailed  by  the  hatred  of  the  vota-  1 
ries  of  Images,  both  in  his  own  and  later  Ages  : but  the 
evidence  for  their  accusations  is  suspicious ; and  the 
fact  is  certain  that  his  long  reign  of  thirty-four  years  was 
neither  inglorious  for  the  Empire  nor  devoid  of  benefits 
to  his  subjects.f 

Constantine  V.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Leo  IV.,  a I 
Prince  equally  feeble  in  body  and  mind,  whose  marriage 
with  an  Athenian  maid  of  private  station,  the  fair  but 
infamous  Irene,  produced  a long  tissue  of  crimes  termi- 
nating in  the  restoration  of  Image  Worship  and  the 
downful  of  the  Isaurian  Dynasty.  The  Empress  is 
accused  of  having  shortened  by  poison  the  life  of  her 
husband  ; and  the  probability  of  her  guilt  is  strength* 
ened  by  her  subsequent  conduct  towards  her  son,  in 
which  she  showed  herself  hardened  by  ambition  against 
the  last  compunctious  feelings  of  her  sex  and  of  nature. 
By  the  Testament  of  Leo  IV.,  she  was  invested  with 
the  guardianship  of  their  infant  son  Constantine  VI.  and  C 
the  administration  of  the  Empire.  During  his  minority, 
she  ahly  and  faithfully  discharged  the  duties  of  u Re- 
gent ; but  as  soon  as  Constantine  attained  the  age  of 
manhood,  and  was  instigated  by  the  companions  of  his 
dissolute  pleasures  to  remove  her  from  the  administra- 
tion, she  conspired  against  him,  procured  the  seizure 
of  his  person,  and  deprived  him  of  his  eyes  in  the  same 
apartment  of  the  Palace  in  which  she  had  given  him 
birth.  For  this  horrible  crime,  to  which  it  has  been 
justly  said  that  History  may  scarcely  offer  a parallel,  the 
execration  of  all  Ages  has  deservedly  pursued  the  me- 
mory of  the  unnatural  mother  : yet  its  perpetration  was 
suffered  for  five  years  to  secure  a reign  of  considerable  I 
splendour;  and  her  fall  was  finally  effected,  not  by  the 
retributive  vengeance  of  her  suhjects,  but  by  the  treason 
of  domestics  whom  she  had  laden  with  benefits.  By  a F 
conspiracy  of  the  Palace,  her  treasurer  Nicephorus  was  * 
elevated  to  the  purple,  and  Irene  was  dismissed  to  drag  * 
on  the  miserable  residue  of  her  guilty  life  in  exile  and 
indigence. 

• Vide  p.  374  of  this  Volume. 

f Tbeophaaes,  p.  321 — 344.  Zoouru,  lib.  xv. 
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Hirfory.  But  the  reign  of  Irene  is  divided  by  the  chronological 
line  of  separation  at  which  we  terminate  the  First  Period 
From  of  Modern  History  ; and  instead  of  here  pursuing  fur- 
*•  *>•  ther  the  revolutions  of  the  Byzantine  Palace,  we  may 
pause  to  survey  the  general  state  and  extent  of  the  East- 
era  Empire,  in  the  wane  of  her  fortune  and  at  the  close 
A-  °*  of  the  VUIth  Century.  Under  the  1 saurian  Dynasty 
™ gipgiigti,  0f  Constantinople  had  resisted  the  last  tre- 

mendoua  shock  of  the  undivided  Saracen  power ; and 
Ui*  Kaktera  subsequent  disruption  of  the  Khalifate,  or  rather  the 
Emjiirv  at  rapid  decline  of  the  fanatical  energy,  which  in  a single 
effected  the  couquest  of  one  half  of  the  Empire, 
Centuxv  suspended  the  destruction  of  the  remainder.  After 
the  failure  of  the  Saracens  in  their  second  siege  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  Eastern  Empire  enjoyed  a cessation 
from  their  assaults  of  above  sixty  years  ; and  during  the 
sanguinary  struggle  of  the  Ommiaden  and  Abbassiden 
factious,  the  Greeks  even  found  an  opportunity,  from 
the  distraction  of  their  enemies,  to  retaliate  on  them 
some  of  the  calamities  to  which  they  had  themselves 
been  exposed  by  the  corruption  and  disorders  of  their 
State.  But  when  the  descendants  of  Abbas  were  firmly 
seated  on  the  Oriental  Khalifate,  the  danger  of  the 
Empire  revived.  Several  of  the  early  Khalifs  of  the 
new  Dynasty  were  enterprising  and  warlike ; and  Mo* 
hadi,  the  third  of  the  race,  took  advantage  of  the  weak- 
ness of  a female  reign  to  invade  Asia  Minor  with  an 
immense  army.  After  penetrating  to  the  shores  of  the 
Bosphorus,  this  host  in  sight  of  Constantinople  itself 
exacted  from  Irene  the  promise  of  an  annual  tribute; 
and  as  often  u its  payment  was  refused,  the  great  Ha* 


roun  al  Rase  hid,  the  son  of  Mohadi,  after  his  succession  The 
to  the  Khalifate,  renewed  the  devastation  of  Asia  Minor,  *m  E mpr*. 
and  compelled  the  disgraceful  submission  of  the  Byzan-  -* 

tine  Court.  The  superiority  of  the  Greek  navy  in  its  Frum 
inextinguishable  fire  alone  protected  Constantinople  and  *•  D< 
the  European  Provinces  from  his  arms  ; and  the  East-  **  • 6* 
era  Empire  still  lingered  through  its  feeble  existence  10 
until  tile  vigour  of  the  Abbassiden  Dynasty  was  spent,  Ll 
and  the  Khalifate  of  Bagdad  fell  into  a decay,  if  possible 
more  corrupt  and  more  fatally  irretrievable  than  its  own. 

Thus  destined  to  survive  the  fall  of  the  fierce  power 
which  had  threatened  its  total  destruction,  the  Eastern 
Empire,  at  the  close  of  the  VUIth  Century,  6ti)l  em- 
braced some  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  Earth,  and 
presented  an  extent  of  territory  which,  under  a less 
vicious  Government,  and  with  a less  pusillanimous 
People,  might  have  renewed  the  hope  of  glorious  do- 
minion. Syria,  Egypt,  and  Western  Africa  were  indeed 
totally  lost;  Northern  and  Central  Italy — the  Kingdom 
of  Lombardy,  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and  fhe  vene- 
rable ruins  of  Rome — had  been  successively,  and  for 
ever,  dissevered  from  the  Empire  of  Constantine  and  of 
Justinian.  But  the  whole  of  Ancient  Thrace  and  Mace- 
donia, or  of  Modern  Turkey,  with  the  Continent  and 
Islands  of  Greece,  a part  of  Southern  Italy  under  the 
title  of  the  Duchy  of  Naples,  all  Sicily,  Corsica,  Sardi- 
nia, and  Crete,  and  the  fertile  Provinces  of  Asia  Minor, 
were  still  possessed  by  the  Sovereigns  of  Constanti- 
nople.* 

• Thcophanet,  p.  344—407.  Zonaraa,  lib.  xf.  ad  p.  122.  (wjl  ii.) 
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CHAPTER  LXIII. 

OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH— OF  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  WRITERS— AND  OF 
THE  HERESIES  IN  THE  Vllth  AND  VUIlh  CENTURIES. 


Hirf  n At  th*  time  which  1*,e  roP'd  ®ucoeM  the  Moham- 
**  ^ , metton  Helicon  threatened  the  destruction,  not  only  of 
WMtera  the  Greek  Church,  but  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  the  Latin 
Church  Church  was  gaining  an  accession  to  its  power  and  pri- 
advance*  vileges,  and  also  an  extension  of  its  limits.  Besides  the 
jj “ danger  which  threatened  the  Greeks  from  the  military 
conquests  of  a new  Religious  Sect,  they  were  so  en- 
din r».  tirely  occupied  by  their  Theological  disputes,  that  they 

had  little  solicitude  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity 
among  Infidel  notions.  The  Bishops  of  Home,  ami  the 
Church  over  which  they  presided,  neglecting  the  culti- 
vation of  Letters  and  Philosophy,  were  intent  on  the 
enlargement  and  the  extension  of  their  preeminence 
and  authority.  But  that  disposition,  as  it  led  them  to 
establish  their  supremacy  over  the  barbarous  nations  of 
the  North  and  West  of  Europe,  incited  them  to  attempt 
also  the  necessary  preliminary,  of  converting  those 
nations  to  the  Christian  Faith. 

The  foundation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  and  the 
encroachments  of  the  Popes,  both  on  the  absolute  in- 
dependence of  the  ancient  British  and  Irish  Churches, 
and  also  on  the  limited  dependence  which  subsisted  be- 
tween the  original  Saxon  Church  and  the  Sec  of  Rome, 
have  been  already  related.  The  ambitious  views  of  the 
Romish  Bishops  over  the  other  parts  of  the  Western 
Empire,  though  at  first  resisted,  were  ultimately  success- 
r-owuntin.  ful-  It  » affirmed  by  the  Latin  Historians,  that  the 
Pngonitu*  Emperor  Constantine  Pogonatus  formally  abandoned 
•t'undaa*  tlie  privilege  of  confirming  by  his  approbation  the 
the  Imperial  e|eclion  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome  ; and  it  is  indis- 
,,0T  of  ub|e  ^ he  abated  or  remitted  the  sum  which,  since 
the  election  the  lime  of  Theodoric.  they  had  been  obliged  to  pay 
ofthePopw.  into  the  Imperial  Treasury  before  their  election  was 
A.  d.  confirmed.* 

684.  Nothing  contributed  more  to  the  extension  of  the 
IVgvoefacy  Papal  power,  than  the  increase  and  the  degeneracy  of 
of  Monastic  Mottachism.  In  the  establishment*  originally  consecrated 
inrtitutiMi»,  to  the  service  of  God.  there  was  a lamentable  decay 
both  of  Learning  and  Morality.  The  most  bitter  dissen- 
tions  also  took  place  between  the  Seculars  and  Monastics, 
during  which  the  latter  had  recourse  to  the  alliance  of 
the  Roman  Pontiffs.  The  Pope*  gradually  exempted 
the  Monastic  Orders  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishops  ; 
and  the  Monks  in  return  for  this  immunity  devoted 


• M union,  Scrip  tar.  Rtrmm  Italic,  lorn.  iii.  Spanheun,  Httf 
Okrui,  sac.  vri.  see.  13.  Aautas.  Fit.  I^mtif.  u»  Ucxtdtc.  It. 
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themselves  to  advance  the  interest  and  dignity  of  the  Of  ihe 
Popedom.*  Christian 

The  opulence  of  the  Clergy,  augmented  as  it  now  ^u,cb^ , 
was  by  extravagant  bequests  aud  donations,  occasioned  ,I,B 

a general  corruption  of  manners  in  Ihe  Church.  An 
opinion  generally  prevailed  that  the  punishment*  of  Clergy, 
another  World  might  be  averted  by  liberal  donations  to 
Churches  and  Ecclesiastics  ; ami  the  great  and  wealthy, 
who  hud  been  remarkable  for  their  flagitious  lives, 
thought  to  appease  the  Divine  wrath  by  their  munifi- 
cence to  the  Ministers  of  Religion.  The  Roman  Pon- 
tiff was  the  chief  gainer  by  this  lavish  secular  bounty 
during  the  Vllth  and  VUIlh  Centuries.  The  Barbarous 
nations  who  received  the  Gospel,  regarded  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  as  the  successor  of  their  chief  Druid  or  High 
Priest,  and  paid  to  him  similar  honours.  Hence  arose 
the  popular  notion,  that  such  persons  as  were  excluded 
from  the  Church  by  the  Pontiff  or  by  any  other  Bishop, 
forfeited  not  only  their  Civil  rights  but  the  common  pri- 
vileges of  humanity.  This  opinion,  which  was  the  pro- 
lific source  of  wars  and  rebellions,  was  borrowed  from 
the  Pagan  superstitions,  and  encouraged  by  Christian 
Rome. 

Constantine,  at  the  commencement  of  the  YIHth 
Century,  was  the  first  Pope  who  assumed  those  lofty 
titles  which  his  successors  persevered  in  claiming,  and 
arrogated  a right  of  confirming  temporal  Princes  ill 
their  dominions.  When  Felix,  the  Exarch  of  Ravenna,  j,;,. 
journeyed  to  Home  for  consecration  by  the  Pontiff,  and  arch  of 
refused  to  pay  u tribute  demanded  on  that  occasion,  the  Ravenna, 
unfortunate  Prince  was  sent  to  Constantinople,  where 
the  Emperor  deprived  him  of  sight,  and  sent  him  back 
to  Rome,  as  a rebel  against  the  Apostolic  Sce.t  Tile  n. 
some  Emperor,  Justinian  II.,  offered  to  the  Pontiff  the  a.  p 
homage  of  prostration  and  kissing  his  feet.  708. 

It  was  not,  however,  from  the  Emperor  that  the 
Roman  Pontiffs  derived  the  largest  accessions  of  autho- 
rity, but  from  the  French  nation.  Pepiti,  who  wasprpinul 
originally  Mayor  of  the  Palace  to  Cliilderic  III.,  and  in  vanccs  iha 
this  capacity  virtually  possessed  Regal  power,  aspired 
to  the  title  as  well  as  ihe  authority  of  a Sovereign,  and 
formed  the  design  of  dethroning  his  master.  For  that 
purpose  the  Estates  of  the  Realm  were  convened  by  the 
usurper,  and  probably  by  his  instigation  they  delivered 


• Murat  on,  /tntia.  Italic,  torn  ii.  j f>44 — 949. 
| Anastas,  Fit.  I'ontif.  Fit.  Comtutn.  /. 
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History.  an  opinion  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  to  be  con* 
' suited,  whether  such  a project  were  lawful  or  not  In 
a.  o,  consequence  of  that  opinion,  ambassadors  were  sent  by 
751.  Pepin  to  Zachary  the  reigning  Pontiff,  with  the  follow- 
ing question:  Whether  the  Divine  Law  did  not  permit 
a valiant  and  a warlike  People  to  dethrone  a pusillani- 
mous and  indolent  Monarch,  who  was  incapable  of  dis- 
charging the  functions  of  Royalty,  and  to  substitute  in 
his  place  one  who  was  more  worthy  to  rule,  and  who 
had  already  rendered  most  important  services  to  the 
State  ? Zachary,  who  stood  in  need  of  the  assistance 
of  Pepin  against  his  enemies  the  Greeks  and  Lombards, 
returned  a favourable  answer  to  the  usurper.  In  pur- 
suance of  an  opinion  delivered  by  an  authority  now 
esteemed  sacred,  the  unhappy  Childeric  was  deposed, 
and  Pepin,  without  the  smallest  opposition,  seated  him- 
self on  the  throne  of  France.  The  decision  of  Zachary 
was  confirmed  by  his  successor  Stephen  II.,  who  under- 
took a journey  into  France  to  solicit  assistance  against 
the  Lombards,  and  at  the  same  time  dissolved  the  oath 
of  allegiance  which  Pepin  had  sworn  to  Childeric,  but 
which  he  had  shamelessly  violated.* 

RjornanPcra-  The  advantages  derived  by  the  Roman  Pontiffs  from 
\itfk  gam  their  attachment  to  the  Kings  of  France  were  impor- 
ihefire-  bnt.  They  gradually  became  masters  of  the  Grecian 
Provinces  in  Italy,  which  had  been  subject  to  the 
Exarchs  of  Ravenna.  When  Astolpho,  King  of  the 
Lombards,  meditated  the  conquest  of  Rome  and  its 
territory.  Stephen  II.  addressed  himself  to  Pepin.  The 
French  Monarch  espoused  the  cause  of  the  terrified 
Pontiff1  with  zeal,  lie  crossed  the  Alps  with  a nume- 
rous army,  and  having  defeated  Astolpho,  obliged  the 
vanquished  King  to  deliver  up  to  the  See  of  Rome  the 
Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and  all  the  cities  which  he 
had  seized  belonging  to  the  Roman  Dukedom.  The 
Lombard  King  having  violated  this  Treaty  shortly 
after  its  conclusion,  Pepin  returned  into  Italy  a second 
time,  compelled  Astolpho  to  execute  the  terms,  and 
made  a formal  grant  of  the  Exarchate  to  the  Roman 
Pontiff1,  and  his  successors  in  the  Apostolic  See  of  Saint 
Peter.f 

Dideric,  King  of  the  Lombards,  renewed  an  attack 
on  the  patrimony  of  Saint  Peter  after  the  death  of 
Pepin,  and  Adrian  I.,  who  was  at  that  time  Pontiff',  ap- 
plied to  Charlemagne,  the  son  of  Pepin.  That  Prince, 
whose  veneration  for  the  Roman  See  was  rather  the  off- 
spring of  policy  than  of  superstition,  declared  himself 
without  hesitation  on  the  side  of  the  Pontiff  He 
crossed  the  Alps  with  a formidable  army,  ami  terminated 
Kuvcholeof  conl<*1  between  the  Bishops  of  Rome  and  the  Kings 
Ravenna.  of  Lombardy  for  ever.  The  Exarchate  of  Ravenna 
a.  d.  was  overthrown ; its  vanquished  Prince  was  sent  into 
774.  France,  and  Charlemagne  proclaimed  himself  King  of 
the  Lombards.  The  conqueror  visited  Rome,  where  it 
is  said  he  not  only  confirmed  the  grunts  which  Pepin 
had  made  to  its  Bishops,  but  added  to  them  new  dona- 
tions. By  these  acts  he  opened  a way  to  the  attain- 
ment of  an  object,  which  Pepin  had  contemplated,  but 
was  unable  to  accomplish,  he  was  enabled  to  gain  the 
authority,  as  well  as  to  assume  the  title  of  Emperor  of* 
the  West.  While  he  reserved  to  himself  the  nominal 

• This  remarkable  treat  is  differently  related  by  different  His- 
torians. See  Mosbeim.  Bed.  Hut.  rol.  ii.  Cent.  tin.  pt.  2.  -Spaubeitn, 
Hut.  Chntt.  wee.  via.  sec.  4. 

f The  existence  of  the  print  by  Pepin  has  been  hotly  contro- 
rertod.  Ariosto  slyly  places  it  among  the  deperdtta  treasured  ia 
tbe  Moon. 
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sovereignty  over  the  Metropolis  of  the  West,  he  granted 
to  the  Church  a subordinate  jurisdiction  over  the  city 
and  the  adjaceut  territory.* 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  West  was  simultaneous  with  the  growth 
of  the  Papal  power ; but  the  work  of  conversion  was 
not  undertaken  by  the  Popes.  The  British,  Scottish, 
and  Irish  Ecclesiastics  were  the  principal  Missionaries; 
through  them  Germany  was  brought  to  the  knowledge 
of  Christianity ; and  the  Scottish  and  Irish  Convents  in 
Germany  still  subsisting,  attest  the  pious  zeal  of  those 
nations. 

Coliimban,  an  Irish  Monk,  aided  by  a few  compa- 
nions, had,  in  the  preceding  century,  extirpated  the  an- 
cient superstitions  of  Gaul,  in  which  Country  idolatry  had 
taken  its  deepest  root  He  then  extended  his  trawls 
among  the  Suevi , the  Boii,  the  Franks,  and  other  Ger- 
man nations,  and  persevered  in  his  pious  labours  until 
his  death.  Saint  Gal,  one  of  his  companions,  laboured 
in  the  same  cause  among  the  Hdveiii  around  the  lakes 
of  Zurich  and  Constance.  Near  the  latter  lake,  at  a 
small  distance  from  Bregent,  he  erected  a Monastery 
which  still  bears  his  name.  In  fortitude  and  zeal  he 
was  inferior  to  none  of  bis  contemporaries,  although 
little  is  recorded  of  his  virtues. 
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The  history  of  Killan,  another  Irish  missionary,  is  Saint 
better  known.  He  received  a commission  from  the  Bishop  Killati. 
of  Rome  to  preach  the  Gospel  among  the  Infidela,  and 
with  some  of  his  disciples  he  came  to  Wirtzbourg  upon 
the  Mayne,  a city  under  the  government  of  a Pagun 
Duke  called  Gosbert.  Gosbert  embraced  Christianity 
and  was  baptized,  but  having  married  his  brothers 
wife,  Killan  ventured  to  imitate  the  example  of  John  Murdered 
the  Baptist  towards  Herod,  and  experienced  a similar  ,1‘*. 
fate.  In  the  absence  of  Gosbert,  Grilana,  the  German 
Heredias,  procured  the  murder  of  RiJlan  and  his  com-  *' 
panions,  and  Gosbert  was  prevailed  on  by  the  artifices 
of  his  consort  to  suffer  the  murderera  to  escape  with 
impunity. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  Willebrod,  a Wdkbrod. 
native  of  Englaud,  with  eleven  of  his  countrymen, f 
crossed  over  into  H olland  to  preach  the  Gospel  among 
the  Frieslanders,  thence  they  passed  into  Fasteland,  but 
having  been  cruelly  treated  by  Radbod,  King  of  the 
Frieslanders,  who  put  Wigbert,  one  of  the  company,  to 
death,  they  visited  Cimbria  and  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Denmark,  and  returned  to  Friesland.  Tbeir  second 
visit  was  more  prosperous  than  the  first.  Willebrod 
was  ordained  Bishop  of  WilleburgJ  by  the  Roman 
Pontiff1,  and  died  among  the  Batavians  in  a good  old 
age,  while  his  associates  continued  their  labours  in  West- 
phalia and  tbe  neighbouring  Countries. 

But  the  greatest  luminary  of  Germany  in  this  cen-  W'iufrid. 
tury  was  an  Englishman  named  Winfrid,  born  at  Kirlon 
in  Devonshire.  From  his  infancy  he  was  brought  up 
in  Monastic  habits,  and  the  place  of  his  education  was 
Nutrell,  in  the  Diocese  of  Winchester.  There  be  was 
instructed  in  the  sacred  and  profane  Learning  of  the 
times.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he  was  ordained  Priest 


* The  extent  of  Charlemagne’*  great  is  disputed  between  tbe 
partisan*  of  the  Popes  and  those  of  the  Kmpennx.  Admin  affirm* 
that  Charlemagne  intended  to  atone  for  hi*  sins  by  hia  liberality  to 
tlie  Church.  A letter  from  that  Pontiff  to  tbe  Emperor  is  con- 
tained in  Muratori,  Script.  Nervm  Italic . tom.  iii.  p,  11. 

f SoidteH,  Wigbert,  Acca,  Will  bald.  I'nibald,  Lebwin,  the  two 
Ewalds,  Werenfrid,  Marcellin,  and  Adalbert. 

{ Now  Utrecht. 
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Hutory.  by  the  recommendation  of  hta  Abbot,  and  his  inclina- 
tions led  him  to  exercise  his  ministry  in  the  conversion 
of  Pagan  nations.  He  went  to  Friesland,  accompanied 
by  two  Monks,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  Utrecht, 
where  Willebrod  had  already  displayed  his  Christian  zeal. 
But  a war  breaking  out  between  liadbod,  King  of  Fries- 
land, and  Charles  Martel,  Winfrid  thought  it  prudent 
to  return  to  England,  and  settled  himself  once  more  in 
his  Monastery. 

On  the  death  of  the  Abbot  of  Nutrell,  the  fraternity 
would  have  elected  Winfrid  into  the  vacant  seat,  but 
the  missionary,  keeping  his  purposed  destination  in 
view,  declined  the  proffered  dignity.  Having  obtained 
recommendatory  letters  from  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
he  went  to  Home  and  presented  himself  to  the  Pope, 
expressing  a desire  of  being  employed  in  the  conversion 
of  Infidels.  Gregory  II.  approved  his  undertaking, 
and  gave  him  a commission  of  the  most  ample  and  un- 
limited nature. 

With  that  commission,  Winfrid  passed  into  Bavaria 
and  Thuringia ; in  the  first  Country,  he  reformed 
Churches  which  had  been  already  planted,  in  the  second 
he  planted  Churches  where  none  had  previously  existed. 
But  his  stay  in  either  of  them  was  not  long  ; he  learned 
that  the  obstacles  which  opposed  his  labours  in  Fries- 
land were  removed,  and  thither  he  immediately  hnstened. 
Radbod,  King  of  the  Frisons,  a patron  of  Idolutry, 
was  dead.  Winfrid,  therefore,  joined  the  venerable 
Willebrod,  and  these  two  missionaries  cooperated  in 
their  labours. 

Willebrod  declining  in  strength,  chose  Winfrid  for  his 
successor  ; but  the  latter  refused  the  offer,  since  the 
Pope  had  commissioned  him  to  preach  the  Gospel  in 
the  Eastern  parts  of  Germany.  Willebrod  acquiesced 
in  the  resolution  of  Winfrid,  and  dismissed  his  coadjutor 
with  a blessing.  The  younger  missionary  departed  imme- 
diately, and  went  to  Hesse  ; where  his  preaching  was 
eminently  successful,  although  he  was  occasionally  obliged 
to  support  himself  by  the  labour  of  his  own  hands,  and 
was  exposed  to  imminent  peril  from  the  rage  of  barba- 
rous Infidels. 

After  some  time  he  returned  to  Home,  was  received 
with  great  kindness  by  Gregory  II.,  consecrated  Bishop 
of  the  newly  founded  German  Churches,  under  the 
name  of  Boniface,  (a  Koinnn  name  seeming  more 
likely  to  procure  respect  than  one  of  English  origin,)  and 
took  an  oath  of  subjection  to  the  Papal  authority. 
Boniface,  encouraged  by  the  addition  of  fresh  mission- 
!*«1  Uwt-r  aries  from  England,  relumed  with  alacrity  to  the  scene 
'Frittlaad.  0f  his  pastoral  care.  Pussing  through  Hesse,  he  con- 
firmed by  imposition  of  hands  several  converts  who  had 
already  been  baptized,  and  exerted  himself  vigorously 
in  suppressing  idolatry.  Charles  Martel,  whose  domi- 
nions extended  over  Germany,  distinguished  the  zealous 
Bishop  by  the  protection  of  regal  authority. 

Boniface,  however,  retained  a strong  attachment  for 
his  native  Country,  and  his  early  friends.  His  intimacy 
with  Dunicl,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  never  inter- 
rupted, and  the  epistolary  corres|ionilenec  of  those  two 
Prelates  is  highly  interesting.  From  England,  Boni- 
face was  constantly  supplied  with  fellow-labourers,  iii 
whom  he  found  consolation  under  the  difficulties  by 
which  he  was  surrounded.  His  mission  was  obstructed 
by  the  scandalous  lives  of  the  Ecclesiastics  under  his 
government,  and  he  was  often  involved  in  doubts  how 
he  should  regulate  his  own  conduct  towards  them.  If 
he  avoided  ull  communication  with  them,  he  might 
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offend  the  Court  of  France,  upon  whose  protection  he  Of  tin? 
was  obliged  to  rely.  If  lie  preserved  an  intercourse  liman** 
with  them,  he  was  fearful  of  incurring  guilt.  He  laid  Chtuch. 
his  doubts  before  his  ancient  friend  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
Chester,  who  advised  him  to  endure  with  patience  those 
evils  which  he  could  not  amend,  not  to  make  a schism 
in  the  Church  under  the  hope  of  purifying  it,  yet,  not- 
withstanding, to  exercise  ecclesiastical  discipline  agaiust 
notorious  offenders. 

The  assiduity  of  Boniface  was  rewarded  by  an  ad-  Bonifon* 
vancement  to  the  Archiepiscopal  See  of  Mentz.  To  that  creat**! 
dignity  he  was  raised  by  Gregory  III,,  by  whose  autho-  Archbishop 
rity,  and  under  the  protection  of  Carloman  and  Pepin,  ° rnlI‘ 
the  sons  of  Charles  Martel,  he  founded  in  Germany  the 
Bishoprics  of  Wurtxburg,  Burabourg,  Erfurth,  and 
Aichstadt.  The  See  of  Wurtxburg  was  filled  by  Bur- 
chard,  an  Englishman,  who  laboured  for  ten  years  with 
unceasing  assiduity,  and  having  exhausted  his  strength, 
resigned  his  Bishopric. 

When  Boniface  was  far  advanced  in  life,  he  once  more  u*  ri*t* 
visited  Rome,  and  after  some  stay  there,  induced  several  Horn*?, 
of  his  Country  men,  who  resided  in  that  celebrated  city,  *-  t»- 

to  join  him  in  his  German  mission.  Returning  into  73b. 

Bavaria  by  the  desire  of  Duke  Odilo,  he  established  in 
that  Country  three  new  Bishoprics,  Sahzburg,  Frisin- 
ghen,  and  Ratisbon. 

At  last  he  fixed  at  Mentz,  but  his  activity  was  Settlr.  a 
not  diminished,  and  his  connection  with  England  was  Meatz. 
constantly  preserved.  He  often  wrote  for  books,  espe- 
cially for  the  Works  of  Bede,  whom  he  styled  “ The 
lamp  of  the  Church.”  He  addressed  a circular  Letter  to 
the  Bishops  and  People  of  England,  entreating  their 
prayers  for  the  success  of  his  missions.  Having  laboured 
throughout  a long  life,  he  was  resolved  to  labour  even  Quits  lm 
to  its  close.  Quitting  his  archiepiscopal  dignity,  to  Aiehi«*u>p» 
which  he  appointed  Lullus  an  Englishman,  he  deter- 
mined  to  end  his  life  at  the  spot  on  which  he  had  begun 
his  missionary  undertakings.  He  returned  to  Friesland  5*^”*  T 
by  the  Rhine  ; and  there,  with  the  assistance  of  Eoban,  r a,lrt 
the  second  Bishop  of  Utrecht,  he  brought  numerous 
Pagans  to  the  profession  of  Christianity.  He  had  ap- 
pointed a day  to  confirm  those  whom  he  had  previously 
baptized;  and  in  expectation  of  their  attendance,  he 
had  encamped  with  his  followers  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bordne,  a river  which  was  then  the  boundary  between 
East  and  West  Friesland.  On  the  appointed  day  he  lsmur- 
beheld  not  the  new  converts  whom  he  expected,  but  a dw<ll.y 
troop  of  fierce  Pagans  armed  with  shields  and  lances.  *£***• 
His  servants  prepared  for  resistance,  but  Boniface  re- 
pressed their  ardour,  and  prepared  his  companions,  as  him-  * 

self  was  prepared,  for  martyrdom.  The  Pagans  attacked 
them  with  fury,  and  slew  the  whole  company,  fifty-two 
in  number,  besides  Boniface  himself.  The  Christian 
Germans  resented  his  dentil  by  an  attack  upon  the  mur- 
derers, and  the  memory  of  Boniface  is  still  reverently 
preserved  by  the  honourable  appellation  of  the  Apostle 
of  the  Germans. 

Boniface  was  not  the  only  missionary  w ho  attempted 
to  deliver  the  nations  of  Germany  from  the  bondage  of 
Pagan  superstition;  many  others  signalized  their  zeal 
in  the  same  pious  undertaking.  Corbinian,  a French  Cortona  a. 
Benedictine  Monk,  after  having  laboured  with  great 
diligence  ia  planting  the  Gospel  in  Bavaria  and  other 
Countries,  became  Bishop  of  Freisingen.  Firmin,  a "main- 
native  of  Gaul,  preached  the  Gospel  under  various  kinds 
of  suffering  and  opposition,  in  Alsatia  and  Helvetia. 

The  missionaries  of  this  Century  would  fill  a numerous 
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Uitfory.  catalogue,  but  as  they  are  of  no  great  reputation,  they 
may  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

Chart*-  But  U0]atry  experienced  the  attacks  of  a more  fbr- 

Smjjips  * midable  adversary  than  any  Christian  Priest,  in  the 
*g»uiwt  the  person  of  Charlemagne.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  Cen- 
Pagana.  tury,  that  Emperor  turned  his  arms  against  the  German 
Saxons,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  chastising  their 
rebellious  spirit,  but  of  abolishing  their  idolatrous  wor- 
ship. He  expected  that  their  conversion  to  Christianity 
would  soften  their  ferocity.  This  project,  however  wise 
in  theory,  was  difficult  in  practice  ; his  first  attempt  to 
convert  the  vanquished  Saxons  was  defeated,  for  he  made 
use  of  Bishops  and  Monks  whose  exhortations  were 
v&in.  More  forcible  meuns  were  afterwards  used,  and 
that  warlike  people,  allured  by  promises  of  favour,  or 
awed  by  threats  of  punishment,  suffered  themselves  to 
be  baptized  by  missionaries  expressly  sent  by  the  Empe- 
ror. Wide-kind  and  Albion,  two  of  the  most  valiant  among 


the  Saxon  Chiefs,  attempted  to  extirpate  the  profession  Eerie- 
ol  Christianity  by  the  same  violent  methods  through  »***tical 
which  it  had  been  planted  ; but  the  courage  and  wisdom 
of  Charlemagne  ultimately  engaged  those  two  warriors  to  aiMj  villth 
make  a public  and  solemn  confession  of  their  Christian  Centuries. 
Faith,  and  to  promise  an  adherence  to  it  during  the  re-  v— 
mainder  of  their  days.  Bishops  were  appointed,  and 
Monasteries  and  Schools  were  lounded,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve  the  knowledge  and  continue  the  propagation  of 
Christianity. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the  state  of  the  Western 
Church  in  the  Vllth  and  Villth  Centuries.  To  enter 
minutely  into  the  History  of  the  Eastern  Church,  would 
involve  a repetition  of  the  Mohammedan  and  Byzan- 
tine Histories,  or  would  anticipate  the  Biographical 
notices  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  and  the  narrative  of  the 
Controversies  and  Heresies,  upon  which  we  are  about  to 
enter  separately. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  WRITERS  OF  THE  Vllth  AND  Villth  CENTURIES. 


Vllth  CENTURY. 

GREEK  WRITERS. 

IONIONIUI,  DIED  CIRCITEa  A.  D.  637. 

ANTIOCH  US. 

MAXIMUS,  DIED  A.  D.  682. 

LATIN  WRITERS. 

ISIDORE  OF  SEVILLE. 

ALDHELM,  DIED  709. 

THEODORE. 

JULIAN  POM  EMUS, 

CRISCONIVS. 

Villth  CENTURY. 

GREEK  WRITERS. 

GERM  ANUS. 

COSNAfl. 

JOHANNES  DAMASCENES,  DIED  A.  D.  750. 

SYNCBLLUS. 

THEOPHANES. 

LATIN  WRITERS. 

REDE,  DIED  A.  D.  735. 

ALCUIN,  DIED  A.  D.  804. 

JOHANNES  EMOEN'i. 

PAULIN  US. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  Vllth  Century  is  remarkably  barren  of  Writers, 
mid  several  circumstances  contributed  to  the  declension 
of  Learning.  First,  may  be  reckoned  the  irruption  of 
the  Saracens;  secondly,  the  prevalence  of  the  Monothc- 
lite  Heresy ; and  thirdly,  the  increasing  corruptions  of 
the  Romish  Church.  The  Villth  Century  is  of  the  same 
complexion,  and  we  shall  find  few  W riters  distinguished 
either  for  erudition  or  genius.*  The  Eastern  Church 
waa  distracted  by  the  Image  controversy,  and  among 


• The  Vllth  Century  i a «tyU*d  S<r<~u/am  MonotMutcmm ; the 
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the  Iconoduli  destroyed  or  suppressed  all  writings  which 
opposed  their  superstitions.  From  the  catalogue  of 
obscure  authors,  we  will  extract  notices  of  the  most 
remarkable. 

SOPH RON  1US 

was  a native  of  Damascus,  and  having  first  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  Philosophy,  became  a Monk, 
and  was  finally  raised  to  the  Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem. 
He  was  chiefly  remark  .ble  for  the  controversies  which 
he  carried  on  against  the  Monothelites.  When  Jeru- 
salem was  taken  by  the  Khalif  Omar,  a.  d.  637,  Sophro- 
iiitis,  by  the  terms  of  capitulation,  was  allowed  the  free 
exercise  of  his  Religion,  but  he  died  shortly  after  that 
calamitous  event. 

Dupin,  tom.  i.  p.  261.  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  tom.  i.  p.  579. 

ANTIOCHUS 

was  a Monk  of  Palestine,  and  belonged  to  the  celebrated 
Monastery  of  St.  Saba.  He  was  of  a very  superstitious 
disposition,  and  composed  a Pandect  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, or  a Summary  of  Christian  doctriue,  contained  in 
one  hundred  and  thirty  Homilies.  This  is  his  only 
Work  extant,  except  a Life  of  St.  Euphrosyne , a mem- 
ber of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Saba 
Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  tom.  i.  p.  576. 

ISYCHIUS,  OR  HESYCHIUS 

was  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  He  wrote  a Commentary  on 
several  Books  of  Scripture,  and  some  Homilies  which 
are  still  extant,  besides  an  Ecclesiastical  History  which 
is  lost 

Cave,  Hist  Lit . tom.  i.  p.  572. 

MAXIMUS 

580—662, 

holds  the  first  rank  among  the  Greeks  of  the  Vllth  Cen- 
tury. He  was  born  at  Constantinople,  and  held  a con- 
3 i 
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Hiftoiy.  fidcntial  situation  in  the  Court  of  the  Emperor  Herne- 
iiUjj,  When  that  Prince  was  winced  by  the  Monothe- 
lite  Heresy,  Maximus  indignantly  left  the  Coart,  and 
retired  into  a Monastery  near  Constantinople.  His 
literary  labours  were  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the 
Monothelite  controversy,  with  the  exception  of  some 
Illustrations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  His  style,  on  ac- 
count of  its  involutions,  is  obscure,  and  moreover  tumid. 

Cave,  Hitt.  Lit.  tom.  i.  p.  586. 

GERMANUS 

was  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  and  has  obtained  a no- 
toriety for  his  violent  zeal  in  favour  of  Image-worship. 
For  his  pertinacity  in  opposing  the  edicts  of  the  Em- 
peror Irfo,  he  was  removes!  from  his  Bishopric,  but 
ended  his  life  in  retirement  and  peace. 

Cave,  Hitt.  Lit.  tom.  i.  p.  621. 

COSMAS 

acquired  the  appellation  of  Hagiopolites.  on  account  of 
his  proficiency  in  Polite  Literature.  Having  been  cap- 
tured by  the  Saracens,  he  was  carried  to  Damascus,  and 
had  the  honour  to  be  Preceptor  of  that  consummate 
master  of  the  Peripatetic  Philosophy,  whom  we  are  next 
about  to  notice. 

JOHANNES  DAMASCENUS. 
ob.  750. 

This  eminent  writer,  who  was  called  Domascenus 
from  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  Chrysorrhoas  from  his 
extraordinary  eloquence,  was  also  known  by  the  appella- 
tion of  Mansus,  that  being  his  patronymic."  His  father 
held  n station  in  the  Saracenic  Court,  to  which  himself 
succeeded.  Having  with  some  difficulty  obtained  from 
the  Khalif  an  embassy  to  Jerusalem,  his  Preceptor  Cos- 
mos was  the  companion  of  his  journey.  At  Jerusalem 
he  was  advanced  to  the  Order  of  Priesthood,  and  soon 
after  he  retired  to  the  Monastery  of  St.  Saha,  where  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

Iii»  Works.  H*B  "^ting*  are  numerous,  and  illustrate  the  leading 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  but  he  was  tinctured  with  the 
supers!  it  ion  of  his  Age,  and  was  a warm  advocate  for 
Image-worship.t  His  Works  have  been  collected  in 
two  volumes  folio;  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Paris  1712. 

Ravle,  Diet.  tom.  ii.  p.  950.  Spanheim,  Hist.  Christ. 
«ec.  viii.  and  Hist.  Imag.  Restil.  sec.  2.  num.  13.  Cave, 
Hist.  Lit.  tom.  i.  p.  624. 

SYNCELLUS  AND  THEOPHANES 

were  two  writers  on  the  Byzantine  History.  The 
Chronicon  of  Syncellus  was  in  a great  measure  bor- 
rower! without  acknowledgment  from  the  Work  of 
Eusebius.  That  ufTheophanes  in  its  style  is  rude,  and 
in  its  matter  replete  with  contradictions. 

Cave,  Hitt.  Lit.  tom.  i.  p.  641. 


• T#J  Mnmntns  fi/tut.  Thu*  he  i*  nacnetl  in  the  Acts  of 

the  Ni«cne  faunal,  in  which  h«  lions  a distinguished  part,  and  by 
Suidas.  Spanheim,  Hut.  Christ.  sec.  viii. 

f liaronni*,  a favourable  wilnm<,  confrwe*  of  him.  In  mu  ft  it  rjus 
tcriptu  Jidrtn  mciHarr,  ft  compiur&u*  iptrnn  teal r re  mcnduriii.  Cave, 
Hut.  Lit.  him.  L p.  6J4. 


ISIDORE  OF  SEVILLE.  i«w- 

nautical 

The  Latin  writer,  of  the  Vllth  »nrt  VHIth  Centuries 
were  of  a higher  order  than  the  Greeks.  Isidore  go-  andvillth 
verned  the  Church  of  Seville  for  forty  years.  He  was  Centum*, 
bom  in  the  Vlth  Century,  but  flourished  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  Vllth.  He  was  a voluminous  writer,  but 
perhaps  the  most  useful  part  of  his  Works  is  his  Collec- 
tion of  Sentences  out  of  Gregory.  The  Mosarabic 
Liturgy,  which  became  the  text  Book  of  Spanish  wor- 
ship, was  principally  from  his  hand. 

ALDHELM 

ob.  709, 

was  of  English  birth,  and  of  Regal  descent,  but  re- 
ceived his  early  education  in  France  and  Italy.  Re- 
turning to  his  native  Country,  he  embraced  the  Monastic 
life,  ami  became  Abbot  of  Malmsbury.  Having  passed 
more  than  thirty  years  in  this  seclusion,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  Bishopric  of  Sherbnrn.  In  the  Paschal  contro- 
versy which  m>  long  divided  the  British  and  Saxon 
Churches,  lie  sustained  a distinguished  part.  According 
to  Camden,  he  was  the  first  Englishman  who  wrote  in 
Latin,  and  according  to  the  testimony  of  Bede,*  his 
erudition  was  various.  His  book  on  the  Paschal  con- 
troversy is  lost,  but  several  Poems  remain.  Concerning 
the  Christian  Life , which  exhibit  no  striking  marks  of 
genius. 

Cave,  Hist  Lit.  tom.  i.  p.  595.  Collier,  Ecct.  Hitt 
vol.  i.  p.  121. 

THEODORE 

was  the  seventh  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  Biogra- 
phy of  this  Prelate  may  be  seen  under  the  History  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Church.  Besides  his  famous  Penitential*, 
there  are  extant'of  his  writings,  1.  Capitula  EcHrsiastica , 

120.  2.  Epistola  The  odor  i ad  AEthelredum  Mrrciorum 

Rrgem  de  amicitid  inter  te  et  Wilfri&um  Epiteopum 
Eboracentem  quam  injutte  drj>oni  curaverat  Theodorut 
redintegrate.  A pud  fiuil.  Malmsbur.  de  Geit.  Pontif. 
lib.  iii.  fol.  151.  et  Concil.  tom.  vi.  p.  1383, 

Cave,  Hitt.  Lit.  tom,  i.  p.  592. 

JULIAN  POMERUJS 

was  a native  of  Toledo,  and  ultimately  elevated  to  its 
Archbishopric.  Such  of  his  writings  as  are  still  extant, 
were  chiefly  in  confutation  of  the  Jews,  and  several  of 
his  tracts  both  in  prose  and  verse  arc  lost. 

Cave,  Hitt.  Lit.  tom.  i.  p.  596. 

CRISCONIUS 

plor.  690, 

was  an  African  Bishop,  but  of  what  city  does  not  ap- 
pear. He  was  the  author  of  two  books  on  Ecclesias- 
tical Law,  the  one  being  an  Abridgement  and  the  other 
a Concordance  of  the  Canons.  He  also  wrote  a Poem 
on  the  wars  and  victories  of  Patricius  over  the  Saracens, 
which  is  lost. 

Cave,  Hitt.  Lit.  tom.  i.  p.  600, 


• fir  MfitJrcumqur  doctuirmm ; nam  rtf  germane  nitidus,  et  irrtf- 
turarmm  tarn  itbfrniwm  yuan*  rcf/rtnutieanm  ml  crudltHMe  mi- 
rum  Mu.  Bede,  Eicl.  Hist.  lib.  v.  c.  19. 
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History.  BEDE. 

672 — 735. 

The  Venerable  Bede,  u he  is  universally  and  justly 
styled,"  was  bom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Durham,  in 
a village  now  called  Farrow,  near  (he  mouth  of  the 
Tyne.  Concerning  his  parents,  Biography  is  silent,  but 
it  is  probable  that  they  were  poor.  It  is  however  cer- 
tain, that  he  was  deprived  of  them  in  his  infancy,  and 
that  he  was  placed  by  his  kindred  in  the  Monastery  of 
Wearmouth.  His  youthful  days  were  passed  in  that 
retirement,  until  he  became  capable  of  professing  the 
discipline  in  which  he  had  been  educated  : he  was  then 
removed  to  the  neighbouring  Monastery  of  Jerrow.  In 
those  two  Religious  Houses,  situated  scarcely  five  miles 
from  each  other,  Bede  passed  and  ended  his  day*. 

In  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  ordained  a 
Deacon,  and  in  his  thirtieth  year  was  admitted  to  the 
Order  of  Priesthood.  We  are  not  informed  who  the 
instructors  of  Bede  were,  but  some  notion  may  be 
formed  of  the  ability  of  the  teachers  in  the  Benedictine 
Monasteries  from  the  noble  Libraries  with  which  they 
were  furnished.  So  great  was  the  progress  of  Bede 
both  in  sacred  and  profane  Learning,  thaL  his  fame  had 
spread  to  the  Continent,  and  Sergius  1.,  at  that  time 
Roman  Pontiff,  invited  him  to  the  Metropolis  of  the 
Western  Church,  to  assist  in  the  settlement  of  some 
Ecclesiastical  disputes,  then  warmly  agitated  ; an  offer 
w hich  he  declined. 

The  course  of  his  life  and  studies  is  thus  described  by 
himself.  **  From  the  time  of  my  receiving  the  Order  of 
Priesthood  to  my  fifty-ninth  year,  I have  employed 
my  self  in  briefly  noting  from  the  Works  of  the  venerable 
Fathers,  those  things  on  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  are 
adapted  to  the  necessities  of  me  and  mine,  and  in  adding 
something  to  the  form  of  their  sense  and  interpretation.” 

A Monastic  life,  above  any  other,  must  be  barren  of 
events,  and  the  chief  celebrity  of  Bede  arose  from  his 
lectures.  His  death  is  described  in  tire  following  man- 
ner by  his  pupil  Cuthbert.  “ He  was  attacked  with  a 
severe  infirmity  of  frequent  short  breathing,  yet  without 
pain,  aliout  two  weeks  before  Faster  Day,  and  so  he 
continued  joyful,  employed  in  returning  daily,  or  rather 
hourly,  thanks  to  God.  till  the  day  of  Ascension.  He 
gave  lessons  to  us  his  disciples  every  day,  and  during 
the  remainder  of  it  was  employed  in  singing  Psalms. 
The  nights  he  passed  almost  without  sleep,  yet  rejoicing 
and  giving  thanks,  unless  when  a little  slumber  inter- 
vened. When  he  waked,  he  resumed  his  accustomed 
devotions,  and  with  expanded  hands  ceased  not  to  utter 
thanksgivings.  He  recited  the  passage  of  St.  Paul,  ‘ It 
is  a fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living 
God,'  admonishing  us  to  awake  from  the  sleep  of  the 
mind.  He  sang  the  Antiphouie  according  to  our  cus- 
tom and  his  own,  of  which  one  is  * O King  of  glory, 
Lord  of  virtues,  leave  us  not  orphans,  but  send  the  pro- 
mise of  the  Father,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  upon  us.  Alle- 
luiah.'  When  he  came  to  the  words  1 Spirit  of  Truth/ 
he  burst  into  tears,  and  wept  much,  and  we  wept  with 


* Tlie  IrgviuUry  itory  of  the  origin  of  the  tide  informs  us  that 
one  of  his  scholars  willing  to  compose  an  epitaph  on*  his  master, 
wrote 

Har.  tunl  in  fast* 1 lie  dr OKM. 

Being  unable  to  discover  any  proper  epithet,  in  hi*  perplexity  he  fell 
asleep,  and  when  he  awoke  he  found  the  verse  filled  up  as  twlow, 
Hae  *ww 1 1 •»/***  Ur  dot  Vixirauui  ossa 


him/*  After  mentioning  that  Bede  was  even  then  oc-  Kcde- 
cupied  in  translating  St.  John’s  Gospel  into  Saxon,  his 
pupil  adds,  “ When  he  came  to  the  third  festival  before  tbT VHth 
the  Ascension  day,  his  breathing  began  to  be  very  and  VII Ith 
strongly  affected,  and  his  feet  to  swell.  All  that  day  Centuries, 
he  dictated  cheerfully,  and  sometimes  said,  * Make  haste,  ''-"■v""*"' 

I know  not  how  long  I may  contain.  My  Maker  may 
call  me  away  very  soon.’  He  passed  that  whole  night 
in  watching  and  devotion,  and  in  the  morning  com- 
manded us  to  write  diligently  what  we  had  begun.  This 
being  done,  we  walked  till  the  third  hour  with  the 
relics  of  the  Saints,  as  the  custom  of  the  day  required. 

One  of  us  was  with  him  who  said,  4 There  is  yet,  beloved 
master,  one  chapter  wanting,  will  it  not  be  unpleasant 
to  you  to  be  asked  any  more  questions?’  He  answered, 

‘Not  at  all;  take  your  pen,  prepare  it,  and  write  with 
s|H?cd  !’  He  did  so.  At  the  ninth  hour,  he  said  to  me, 

* I have  some  valuables  in  my  little  chest ; but  run 
quickly  and  bring  the  Presbyters  of  the  Monastery  to 
me,  that  I may  distribute  ray  small  presents.*  He  ail- 
dressed  each,  and  exhorted  them  to  attend  to  their 
Masses  and  Prayers.  They  wept  when  he  told  them 
that  they  would  see  him  no  more,  but  he  said  that  it 
was  time  for  him  to  return  to  the  Being  who  had  fbrmed 
him  out  of  nothing.  He  conversed  in  this  manner 
cheerfully  till  the  evening,  when  the  boy  said,  * Dear 
master,  one  sentence  still  is  wanting,’  * Write  it  quickly/ 
exclaimed  Bede.  When  it  was  finished,  he  said,  ‘Take 
my  head  in  your  hands,  for  I shall  delight  to  sit  opposite 
the  holy  place  where  I have  been  accustomed  to  pray, 
and  where  I can  invoke  my  Father.’  When  he  was 
placed  on  the  pavement,  he  repeated  the  Gloria  Palri , 
and  expired  ill  the  effort.”* 

The  Theological  Works  to  which  Bede  alludes  in  the  Hi*  Work*, 
passage  above  quoted,  consist  of  Commentaries  on  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  Homilies,  Lives  of  Saints,  and  Ecclesi- 
astical History.  And  those  comprise  three-fourths  of 
all  his  writings.t  He  has  commented  on  every  Book 
of  the  Scriptures  from  Genesis  to  the  Revelations,  and 
he  has  introduced  on  each,  as  much  learning  and  know- 
ledge as  any  individual  could  at  that  time  accumulate 
by  the  most  patient  research.  His  Treatise  on  the 
Trinity  is  a Commentary  on  the  Tract  of  Boethius  on 
that  subject.  His  Meditations  on  the  last  words  of  our 
Saviour  display  great  devotional  sensibility.  His  Ho- 
milies must,  in  the  dearth  of  knowledge  which  then 
prevailed,  have  been  abundantly  useful.  His  Lives  of 
Religious  persons  are  disfigured  with  absurd  legends,  , 

but  as  they  were  the  object  of  general  admiration  and 
belief  in  his  day,  his  credulity  was  no  more  than  the 
credulity  belonging  to  the  Age, 

Of  ail  his  Works,  the  most  valuable  is  the  Ecclesias- 
tical History  of  the  Nation  of  the  Angles,  which,  while 
it  treats  professedly  of  the  establishment  of  Christianity 
in  the  different  Saxon  Kingdoms,  contains  almost  all 
which  we  know  of  the  History  of  their  more  early 
Princes.  His  industry  and  abilities  in  this  department 
may  be  best  estimated  if  we  recollect  that  all  notice  of 
public  transactions  ceased  with  him.  The  greatest  ob- 
jection to  his  History  arises  from  its  marvels. 

The  style  of  Bede  is  plain  and  unaffected,  seldom 
eloquent,  anil  often  homely,  but  clear  and  precise  His 
extent  of  reading  is  undisputed ; he  was  one  of  the 
greatest  Ecclesiastics  of  his  timrs,  and  while  his  learning 


* Smith's  p.  793. 
f Six  folio  volumes  out  of  eight 

3 i 2 
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Hiatory.  qualified  him  lor  the  highest  station*  in  the  Church, 
—-v""*'  hi*  humility  kept  him  in  one  of  the  lowest.  Instead  of 
being,  as  he  might  have  been,  a munificent  patron  of 
learned  men,  he  chose  the  laborious  life  of  a Monk,  an 
author,  and  a teacher,  in  one  of  the  most  remote  parts 
of  his  native  Island. 

Cave,  Hut  Lit.  tom.  i.  p.  616 — 61S.  Lift  of  Be.de , 
prefixed  to  his  Works.  Turner,  Hist,  of  the  Anglo- 
S axons,  book  ix.  ch.  vi.  Muratori,  Antiq.  Italic.  Med. 
JEvi,  tom.  iii.  p.  325. 

ALCUIN,  OR  ALBINUS 

was  a native  of  Y ork  or  its  neighbourhood,  although  some 
writers  have  fixed  his  birth  in  the  vicinity  of  London.* 
He  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  disciples  of  iiode. 
By  Egbert,  Archbishop  of  York,  he  was  appointed 
Master  of  the  School  in  that  Archiepiscopal  city.  His 
reputation  attracted  crowds  of  students  from  Haul  and 
Germany  to  his  Lectures,  and  recommended  him  to  the 
notice  of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne.  He  accepted  the 
invitation  of  that  Prince  to  reside  in  his  Court, t diffused 
a taste  for  Learning  throughout  all  the  Provinces  of  the 
Empire,  ami  numbered  the  most  distinguished  Prelates 
and  Statesmen  among  his  scholars.  When  in  hi*  old 
age  he  retired  from  the  splendour  and  intrigue*  of  the 
Imperial  Court,  many  followed  him  to  hi*  retreat  at 
Tours,  where  he  continued  hi*  favourite  occupation  of 
teaching  till  his  death.  His  Works  are  numerous;? 
they  consist  principally  of  Poems,  Elementary  Introduc- 
tions to  the  different  Sciences,  Treatises  on  a variety  of 
Theological  subjects,  and  Epistles  to  the  most  celebrated 
characters  of  hi*  Age.  His  Commentary  on  the  Bonk 
of  Proverb s and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  a Treatise  on 
Orthography,  and  on  Music,  arc  lost. 

Hut.  Lit.  tie  la  France,  lorn.  iv.  p.  295.  Cave,  Hitt. 
Lit.  tmn.  i.  p.  637 — 639.  Spanheim,  Hist.  Christ. 
saec.  viii.  sec.  10. 

JOHANNES  ER1GENA 

was  another  disciple  of  Bede,  and  distinguished  fur  the 
acuteness  of  his  intellect  as  well  as  for  the  extent  of  hi* 
Learning.  He  was  by  birth  an  Irishman,  but  was  well 
skilled  in  Grecian  Literature,  for  he  translated  from  thut 
Language  a Work  of  Dionysius,  and  the  Scholia  of 
Maximus  on  Gregory  Naziati2en.  He  dedicated  the 
latter  Work  to  Charlemagne,  at  whose  command  he 
had  undertaken  it.  At  the  request  of  hi9  Ecclesiastical 
superiors,  he  wrote  against  Gndeschallu*  on  Predesti- 
nation, but  his  principal  Work  was  a Treatise,  De  Diri- 
sione  Nature,  a Dialogue  which  is  distinguished  fur  its 
Aristotelian  acuteness  and  extensive  information.  In  a 
subsequent  Age  it  was  condemned,  and  Pope  Hono- 

* He  Kiinwlf  nay*  thut  he  was  burn  and  educated  at  York. 

Maluihb.  iJe  Of  a.  Reg.  p.  *24. 

f lie  acijuitvd  great  riches  by  the  favour  of  Charlemagne.  He 
uhh  indivd  refiruHched  on  that  account,  and  he  does  not  deny  the 
fart,  hut  affirm',  that  wealth  had  not  corrupted  his  mind.  “ It  is  one 
thing  to  the  world  ; it  is  another  to  be  possessed  by  it.” 

Alb  8m,  \>.  927  . 

I They  acre  published  by  Du  Chesne  at  Paris,  in  1617 


rius  III.  issued  a Bull  declaring  that  it  *4  abounded  with  Kcde- 
worms  of  Heretical  depravity."  Excommunication  was  »i**nc»l 
denounced  against  all  who  should  retain  in  their  posses- 
sion  a copy  of  so  dangerous  a Work.*  ^ vmth 

Erigena  enjoyed  a great  share  of  Royal  favour.  King  Centuries. 
Charles  the  Bald,  one  day,  when  they  were  feasting 
opposite  to  each  other,  took  occasion  to  give  him  a gentle 
rebuke  for  some  irregularity  by  asking  him.  Quid  dis- 
tal inter  Sotum  et  Scotum  Pt  The  Philosopher  re- 
lied with  ready  wit,  Mensa  tantum.  The  Emperor 
mi  the  good  sense  and  good  nature  to  smile  at  the  re- 
partee. 

After  the  death  of  Charles,  Alfred  invited  Erigena  to 
England,  and  rewarded  his  talents  by  settling  him  at 
Malmesbury.  His  life  ended  unfortunately,  lor  it  is 
said  that  he  was  stabbed  by  the  boys  whom  he  taught. 

This  story  is  related  also  of  Erigena,  Abbot  of  Elhelingev, 
but  the  probable  solution  of  the  difficulty  is,  that  Jo- 
hannes Erigena  had  been  removed  from  Malmesbury  to 
Ethelingey.  A difficulty  less  capable  of  explanation  is, 
how  one  and  the  same  Erigena  could  have  been  the 
disciple  of  Bede  and  the  literary  companion  of  Alfred, 
or  a contemporary  of  Charles  the  Bald.  These  ana- 
chronisms cannot  be  settled. 

Cave,  Hitt.  Lit.  tom.  ii.  p.  45.  Turner,  Hist,  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  book  ix.  ch.  vi. 

PAULINES, 

an  eminent  Grammarian,  w as  a native  of  Germany,  and 
rewarded  by  the  patronage  of  Charlemagne,  who  ad- 
vanced him  to  the  See  of  Acpiileia,  in  which  station 
he  proved  a formidable  opponent  of  the  Felicians.  Be- 
sides a Treatise  on  the  Trinity,  and  some  controversial 
Books  against  the  Felicians,  he  wrote  some  Sacred 
Poems. 

Spanheim,  Hist.  Christ,  mc.  viii.  sec,  10.  Cave, 

Hist.  Lit.  tom.  ).  p.  696.  Art.  Sanctor.  tom.  i. 

OTHER  WRITERS  OF  THE  VHih  AND  VUIth 

CENTURIES. 

Fredegariu*  the  Historian  claims  the  first  place  in 
the  list  of  minor  Writers.  Boniface,  the  Apostle  of  Ger- 
many, of  whom  we  'have  already  spoken,  wrote  a Trea- 
tise entitled  Dr  unitale  Ftdri , which  is  lost,  but  hi* 

Epistles  are  still  extant.  Eginhard  is  known  for  his 
Life  of  Charlemagne.  Charlemagne  himself  is  placed 
in  the  catalogue  of  authors.?  The  law*  which  are 
known  by  the  title  of  Capitularia , a Tract  concerning 
Images,  with  several  Epistles,  are  attributed  to  him, 
though  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  were  the  produc- 
tion of  some  of  those  illustrious  character*  whom  he  so 
munificently  patronised. 

* The  Bull  is  rootmuMNJ  »t  length  in  Fabric.  fftl.  Jfaf.lib.  ix.  402. 

It  is  dated  10  Kal,  Feb.  1225. 
t Matt.  Wnt  333. 

I Yd,  according  to  hi*  Biographer,  this  great  l*rincc  was  unable 
to  write.  Tmlntwl  el  senbere  ; lobu/nmj  et  eodvi/Ut  net  hoc  in  /«■<- 
tufa  sab  rerrr  aJikut  cirmm/em  nJebnt ; ml  cunt  wnnntm  In* pvt  ettet 
tnnnum  effigiandit  /item  atturfacrrrl . Sett  pa  rum  pmiperr  tuccetsil 
labor  prrpoiter+i  a c aero  tneboatut.  Kgmhaitl,  PU.  Caitvm, 
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Vllth  CENTURY. 

MONOTH  ELITE*. 
MARONITE8. 

Vlllth  CENTURY. 
FELICIANS. 
ICONOCLASTS. 
1CONOOULI. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS, 

These  two  Centuries  arc  remarkable  for  the  proven* 
of  ancient  Heresies,  rather  than  for  the  establishment  of 
new.  The  opinions  propagated  by  Anus  were  extended 
in  Italy*  and  the  Lombards  openly  espoused  his  doc- 
trines, in  preference  to  the  Nicenc.  In  Britain  the 
Pelagians  continued  to  excite  the  warmest  dissensions.* 
The  Nestorians  and  Monophysites  acquired  new  vigour 
under  the  empire  of  the  Saracens,  from  whom  they  not 
only  received  protection  but  encouragement. t A modi- 
fication of  the  Manichean  doctrine,  the  followers  of 
which  were  known  by  the  appellation  of  Paulicians, 
had  its  rise  in  this  Century;  but  Ecclesiastical  His- 
torians have  reserved  a more  particular  account  of  that 
Sect  until  the  IXth  Century,  during  which  they  acquired 
sufficient  strength  to  support  a war  with  the  Greeks. 
But  one  Sect  arose  in  the  Vllth  Century  whose  History 
from  its  connection  with  other  transactions  merits  a 
detail. 

THE  MONOTHELITES. 

Oritfiuof  This  Heresy  was  derived  from  the  Eutychian  doc- 
the  Hmvy.  irinc,  and  it  arose  under  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Heraclius.  It  had  its  rise  from  an  ill-digested  and  un- 
timely project  of  that  Emperor,  to  restore  the  Ncsto- 
*.  d.  rians  to  the  communion  of  the  Greek  Church.  In  pur- 
622.  suance  of  this  project  on  his  return  from  the  Persian 
war,  he  held  two  conferences,  the  one  with  a certain 
person  named  Paul,  a man  of  great  credit  and  authority 
among  the  Armenian  Monophysites.  and  the  other  with 
a.  d.  Athanasius,  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Hierapolis.  These 
629.  conferences  had  for  their  object  the  peace  and  concord 
of  the  Church.  Both  Paul  and  Athanasius  assured  the 
Emperor  that  the  Monophysitcs  might  be  induced  to 
receive  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and 
thereby  to  terminate  their  controversy  with  the  Greeks, 
on  condition  that  the  latter  would  give  their  assent  to 
the  following  proposition,  e/z.,  that  in  Jesus  Christ  # 
there  was,  after  the  union  of  the  two  natures,  but  one 
will,  and  one  operation.  He  radius  communicated  the 


• Bede,  //at.  lib.  ii.  c.  1 9. 

f The  funuut  Testament  of  Mohammed  was  brought  from  the 
East  in  the  YIth  Century  by  Pacificus  Scaliger,  a Capuchin  Mouk. 
It  was  first  ]Kiblikhed  in  Arabic  ami  Latin,  at  Paris.  This  docu- 
ment is  considered  by  the  best  writers,  as  the  forgery  of  some  Ara- 
bian Monks,  with  a view  to  soften  the  rigour  of  the  Mohammedan 
yoke.  Renaudot  is  one  of  those  who  argue  in  favour  of  its  genuine- 
ness. Hitt.  Pntrtnrch.  MUjmndnn  p.  168.  In  this  Testamentary 
Diploma,  Mohammed  promises  and  tvqueatim  to  the  Christians  in 
his  dominions  the  quiet  and  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their  Reli- 
gion, st>d  of  their  lemporal  advantages  and  pjKMmsiciaa.  Accord- 
ingly the  Nestorian  Christians  enjoyed  a considerable  degree  of 
favour  ami  confidence  u.-dcr  the  successors  of  Mohammed,  Rv 
naudot,  Hitt.  Putnwe*.  Alexnn-lrttt.  p,  163— It'S. 


History. 


proposal  to  Sergius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  a Heresies 
Syrian  by  birth,  and  a Monophysite  by  profession,  and  of  the  Vllth 
that  Prelate  delivered  his  opinion  that  the  doctrine  of  1 
one  will  and  one  operation  after  the  union  of  the  two  VJ1  n^~ 
natures,  might  be  adopted  without  departing  from  the 
decrees  of  the  C’halcedonian  Council. 

Flattering  as  was  the  first  appearance  of  this  project,  of 
it  was  soon  changed.  The  Emperor  published  an  Edict  He  radius, 
in  favour  of  the  Monothelite  doctrine,  and  it  was  re- 
ceived if  not  with  general  approbation,  yet  without 
serious  opposition.  Some  Ecclesiastics  refused  obe- 
dience, but  the  Patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch 
received  it  without  hesitation,  and  from  the  See  of  Jeru- 
salem, at  that  time  vacant,  no  opinion  could  be  received. 

The  consent  of  the  Romish  Pontiff  was  deemed  untie-  Cmincil  At 
cessary  in  an  affair  which  belonged  solely  to  the  Eastern  AWuraiulria. 
Church.  Cyrus,  who  had  been  raised  by  Heraclius  from  a.  d. 

the  Bishopric  of  Phasis  to  the  Patriarchate  of  Alexan-  633. 

dria,  assembled  a Council,  by  the  Vllth  Canon  of  which 
the  doctrine  of  Monothelitism,  or  one  will,  was  solemnly 
confirmed.  Hence  Cyrus  has  been  generally  esteemed  Author  of 
the  founder  of  the  Sect.  The  decree  of  the  Alexandrian  R*'ns»y- 
Synod,  bringing  the  doctrine  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
nearer  to  the  Eutychian  system,  had  the  desired  effect, 
and  numbers  of  the  Eutychians,  who  were  dispersed 
throughout  Egypt,  Armenia,  and  other  remote  Pro- 
vinces, returned  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  But  in 
the  Council  of  Alexandria  there  was  one  dissentient,  who 
carried  his  opposition  to  the  Monothelite  doctrine  further 
than  the  limits  of  mere  argument,  and  hostility  in  debate. 
Sophronius,  a Mouk  of  Palestine,  had  opposed  the 
decree  of  the  Alexandrian  Synod  with  violence;  but  his 
opposition  was  treated  with  contempt.  In  the  succeed- 
ing year,  however,  he  was  elevated  to  the  vacant  Patri- 
archate of  Jerusalem  ; and  he  soon  exercised  his  autho- 
rity by  summoning  a Council,  and  condemning  the 
Monothelite  as  a branch  of’ the  Eutychian  system.  Not 
satisfied  with  this  formal  condemnation,  he  endeavoured 
to  gain  Houorius,  the  Romish  Pontiff’,  to  his  side,  but 
his  efforts  were  vain.  Sergius,  who  at  that  time  filled 
the  See  of  Constantinople,  informed  Honorius  of  the 
state  of  the  question,  and  the  Pontiff  determined  in 
favour  of  the  Monothelite  doctrine. 

In  order  to  terminate,  if  possible,  the  commotions  to  Eet/mito f 
which  this  division  of  opinion  had  given  rise,  Heraclius  Htraciins. 
issued  an  Edict  composed  by  Sergius,  and  entitled  the  a.  d. 
Ecthesit,  or  Exposition  of  the  Faith,  in  which  alt  con-  639. 
troversies  upon  the  question  whether  in  Christ  there  was 
a double  operation,  were  prohibited,  though  the  doc- 
trine of  a unity  of  Will  w as  inculcated.  A considerable 
number  of  the  Eastern  Bishops  declared  their  assent  to 
the  EctAau,  and  above  all  by  Pyrrhus  who  succeeded 
Sergius  in  the  See  of  Constantinople.  A similar  accep- 
tation was  obtained  from  the  metropolis  of  the  Eastern 
Church;  but  at  Rome  the  Ecthetu  was  differently  It  i*  cun- 
received.  John  IV.  assembled  a Council  in  which  that  »lwnuwl  at 
Exposition  was  condemned.  Rome. 

Neither  wus  the  Monothelite  system  maintained  in  A~  p 
the  Eastern  Church  any  lougvr  than  during  tl»e  life  of 
Heraclius.  Tl»e  Emperor  Constans  published  a new  F^rma/nry 
Edict  under  the  name  of  the  Type,  or  Formulary,  sup-  "fr* 
pressing  the  Ecthesit,  and  enjoining  a silence  on  both  ' 
the  controverted  points  of  one  Will  and  one  Operation.  g^g 
This  silence  w us  not  sufficient  for  either  of  the  contending 
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parties,  for  both  were  desirous  of  keeping  alive  the  sub- 
ject of  contention.  They  excited  Martin,  Bishop  of 
Horae,  to  oppose  the  pacific  Edict,  and  that  Pontiff  in  a 
Council  of  one  hundred  and  five  Bishops,  having  con- 
demned both  the  Ecthe$ia  and  the  Typf,  denounced  the 
most  tremendous  anathemata  on  the  Monothelitcs  and 
all  their  patrons.* 

The  Emperor  Constant,  offended  at  these  haughty 
proceeding's  of  Martin,  ordered  him  to  he  seized,  and 
carried  a prisoner  to  the  Island  of  Naxos,  where  he  re- 
mained more  than  a year.t  His  imprisonment  was 
attended  by  much  cruel  treatment ; and  n similar 
punishment  was  inflicted  on  the  opponents  of  the  Mo- 
nothelite  doctrine.?  F.ugrnius  and  Vitalianus,  the 
succeeding  Bishops  of  Home,  wen*  more  moderate  ami 
prudent  than  their  unfortunate  predecessor;  and  the 
latter  received  Const nns  with  the  highest  demonstrations 
of  respect. 

The  tiainca  of  contention,  though  suppressed,  were 
always  in  danger  of  breaking  forth  anew  ; and  in  order 
to  extinguish  them,  Constantine  Pogonatus,  the  son  of 
Constans,  by  the  advice  of  Agatho,  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
convened  the  Vlth  General  Council.  It  consisted  of 
not  less  than  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  Bishops, 
among  whom  were  four  Legates  to  represent  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  the  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  Antioch, 
Alexandria,  and  Jerusalem ; and  that  **  Pope  of  another 
world,”  Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The 
place  of  meeting  was  in  a spacious  hall  of  the  Imperial 
Palace  called  TruUu *,  i.  t.  Cupola,  from  the  form  of  the 
building.  The  President  of  the  Council  was  Constan- 
tine himself. 

The  Monothelite  controversy  was  accurately  investi- 
gated from  its  beginning ; the  Epistle  of  Sophronius  to 
Sergius,  the  rescripts  of  Honorius,  the  letters  of  Cyrus 
and  Theodore  were  compared  ; and  a unanimous  judg- 
ment was  passed.  1.  The  Nicene  Creed  was  defined 
to  be  the  standard  of  orthodoxy.  2.  The  Heresy  of  the 
Monothelites  and  Pope  Honorius  were  condemned, 
together  with  Sergius,  Pyrrhus,  Cyrus,  and  Macarius. 
8.  Those  who  opposed  the  decree  of  the  Vlth  Council 
were  anathematized. 

The  truth,  or  the  falsehood,  of  the  Monothelite  tenets, 
Incurs  no  proportion  to  the  fury  with  which  they  were 
assailed  and  defended ; and  the  contending  parties 
mutually  disclaimed  the  errors  with  which  they  charged 
each  other.  1.  The  Monothelites  disclaimed  all  con- 
nection with  the  Eutychinns  and  Monophysites ; but 
maintained  in  opposition  to  these  two  Sects,  that  in 
Christ  there  were  two  distinct  natures  which  were  so 
united,  though  without  the  least  mixture  or  confusion, 
as  to  form  bv  their  union  only  One  Person.  2.  They 
acknowledged  that  the  soul  of  Christ  was  endued  with 
such  a will  or  faculty  of  volition,  that  it  was  retained 
even  after  its  union  with  the  Divine  Nature.  For  accord- 
ing to  their  system  Christ  was  not  only  perfect  God. 
but  perfect  Man,  whence  it  followed  that  his  soul  was 


* It  vu  held  in  the  I*atcran,  and  was  siunmnnrd  by  Martin  in 
pursuance  of  tho  advice  of  Maximus,  Abbot  of  t 'hrywopotis,  near 
( ludcedon.  The  labour  employed  to  gam  Maximus  to  the 
Monothriitca  was  most  extraordinary.  Floury,  Lc.t.  Uni.  book 
xxxiv.  c.  12. 

f He  died  in  the  year  655. 

| Maximo*  was  accursed,  hit  tongue  cut  out,  ami  his  right 
h.iud  cut  off ; and  the  maimed  Abbot  wn%  then  banished  ami  im- 
prisoned for  life.  H»  banishment  took  place  in  65b,  and  he  died 
in  662. 


endued  with  the  faculty  of  volition.  3.  They  denied  Hrraaiee 
that  this  faculty  of  volition  in  the  soul  of  Christ  was  of  the  VI  Ith 
absolutely  inactive,  maintaining  on  the  contrary  that  it  ^ VUIth 
cooperated  with  the  Divine  Will.  4.  They  therefore 
virtually  attributed  to  Christ  two  Wills,  both  operative 
and  active  ; although  they  affirmed  that  in  a certain 
sense  he  had  but  one  Will  uud  Operation.* 


THE  MAROMTES. 

These  were  in  fact  Monothelites,  who,  after  their  doc-  Thrirname 
trine  had  been  condemned  by  the  Council  at  Constant-  »h«w*dw 
noplr,  found  a place  of  refuge  among  the  Mardaites,  or 
mountaineers  of  l.ibanus  and  Antilibanus.  About  the 
end  of  the  Vlltli  Century  they  were  known  by  the  name  of 
Marouites,  from  Mans  their  first  Bishop.  This  Sect 
retained  the  opinions  of  like  Monothelites  until  theXIIth 
century,  when  abandoning  and  renouncing  the  doctrine 
of  One  Will  in  Christ,  they  were  readmitted  to  the  Com- 
munion of  the  Romish  Church.  The  most  learned  of 
the  Marouites  have  indeed  laboured  to  prove  that  their 
Communion  was  never  infected  with  the  Monothelite 
Heresy. 


THE  FELICIAVS. 

Felix,  Bishop  of  I'rgella,  was  consulted  by  Elipand,  Origin  of 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  to  decide  in  what  sense  Christ  the  Heresy, 
was  God.  The  answer  of  Felix  wus.  that  Christ,  with 
respect  to  his  Divine  Nature,  was  truly  and  properly 
the  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  the  Father,  and  hence 
he  was  the  true  God,  together  with  the  Father  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead.  But  that 
with  respect  to  his  Humanity.  Christ  was  the  Son  of 
Ciod  by  adoption,  born  of  the  Virgin  by  the  will  of  the 
Father,  and  thus  he  was  nominally  God.  Hence, 
according  to  the  opponents  of  the  Feliciana,  it  followed 
that  there  was  a twofold  Sonship  in  Christ,  and  that  He 
must  consist  of  two  Persona.  The  opinion  of  Felix  was 
considered  by  the  orthodox  as  not  hi  ug  more  than  a 
scion  of  the  Nestorian  Heresy. 

The  doctrine  of  Felix  was  adopted  by  Elipand,  who.  Its  pro- 
being  the  Primate  of  Spain,  propagated  it  through  the 
different  Provinces  of  that  Kingdom,  while  Felix  him- 
self contributed  to  spread  it  throughout  Nurbonne  und 
other  parts  of  Gaul.  The  Roman  Pontiff  Adrian  was 
a vigorous  opponent  of  Felix,  and  the  Bishop  of  Ur- 
gella  was  successively  condemned  by  the  Councils  of 
Nurbonne,  Ratisbon,  Francfort  on  the  Maine,  and 
Rorac.t  He  was  at  length  obliged  by  the  Council  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  to  retract  his  errors.  His  retractation 
was,  however,  merely  nominal,  for  he  died  at  Lyons, 
whither  he  had  been  banished  by  Charlemagne,  in  the 
firm  belief  of  his  doctrine.  Elipand  lived  securely  in 
Spain,  and  was  never  called  before  any  Synod  or  Conn-  It*  follow- 
ed. The  disciplps  of  Felix  were  sometimes  known  Y? 
under  the  name  of  Adoptians.?  Adopnaa* 


* A copious  account  of  the  Monothelite  Heresy  is  contained  in 
the  Wink*  of  Johannes  Damaacvnm  in  a Treatise  on  the  two  wills, 
and  in  hia  Hooks  on  the  Orthodox  Faith. 

+ The  Council  of  Narhonoe  was  held  a.d.  788,  that  of  Ratisbon 
a.  D.  7'J‘J,  that  of  Francfort  a.  n,  794,  that  of  Rome  a.  o.  799. 

i The  Author*  who  have  written  concerning  the  Feliciana  are 
enumerated  by  Fahricius,  BAlmth.  Lat.  .T,t.  tom.  ii.  p.  482. 
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THE  ICONOCLASTS  AND  ICONODUU. 

✓ 

The  controversy  on  Image  worship  which  terminated 
in  a schism  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches, 
cannot  be  more  cnmmodiously  related,  than  by  classify- 
ing the  party  which  incurred  the  condemnation  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  with  the  Heretics  of  the  Vllth  Cen- 
tury, although  without  assenting  to  that  decision.* 

The  beginning  of  this  unhappy  dispute  has  been 
placed  in  the  reign  of  Phillipicus  Bardanes,  Em|»e- 
ror  of  the  Greeks.  That  Prince,  by  the  advice  of 
John,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  ordered  a picture 
which  represented  the  Vlth  General  Council  to  he 
removed  from  its  place  in  the  Church  of  Sta.  Sophia 
His  dislike  to  the  picture  w*b  occasioned  by  his  hatred  of 
the  Council  which  had  condemned  the  Monothelites 
whose  cause  he  espoused.  Burdanes,  satisfied  with  this 
exercise  of  power,  sent  an  order  to  Rome  li»r  the  removal 
of  all  similar  pictures  from  the  churches.  So  far.  how- 
1 ever  was  this  order  from  producing  the  desired  effect, 
that  Constantine,  the  Roman  Pontiff1,  published  a formal 
l protest  against  the  Imperial  Edict.  His  disobedience 
to  it  was  expressed  by  his  actions  as  well  as  by  his 
words.  He  commanded  six  pictures  representing  the 
six  Genera]  Councils  to  be  placed  in  the  porch  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter ; and  to  render  his  contempt  of  the 
Emperor  more  public,  he  assembled  a Council  at  Rome, 
in  which  Bardanes  was  condemned  as  an  afiostate  from 
the  true  Religion.  Constantine  at  the  commencement 
r of  the  dispute  gained  a decisive  victory,  for  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  a revolution  deprived  Bardanes  of  the  Im- 
' perial  throne. 

Under  the  two  Emperors  who  succeeded  Bardanes 
the  controversy  appears  to  have  l>een  suppressed ; but 
when  Leo  the  Isaurian  assumed  the  purple,  it  hrukc 
out  with  redoubled  fury.  I^eo,  disgusted  at  the  super- 
stitious veneration  shown  by  the  Greeks  to  Images,  and 
feeling  the  reproach  which  the  abuse  had  drawn  on  the 
Christian  Religion,  determined  to  extirpate  tile  evil  if  it 
were  possible.  For  this  purpose  he  issued  an  Edict, 
prohibiting  the  adoration  or  worship  of  Images,  which 
some  Writers  have  misrepresented  as  an  injunction  to 
destroy  them.  For  he  expressly  commanded  that  they 
should  be  placed  higher  in  the  Churches  in  order  that 
adoration  of  them  might  be  prevented,  and  he  excepted 
from  his  Edict  those  Pictures  or  Images  which  repre- 
sented the  Crucifixion.t  It  was  not  till  he  found  that 
such  precautions  would  not  prevent  idolatrous  worship, 
that  he  condemned  Pictures  and  Images  by  an  absolute 
prohibition. 

The  Imperial  Edict  occasioned  the  most  violent 
tumults.  A Civil  war  commenced  in  the  Islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  it  soon  spread  over  Asia,  and  it  ultimately 
reached  Italy.  The  people  were  taught  to  believe  that 
the  Emperor  was  an  apostate,  and  thut  they  were  there- 
r fore  freed  from  their  allegiance.  Gregory  II.  was  the 
author  and  ringleader  of  these  commotions  in  the  West. 
Upon  the  refusal  of  Leo  to  revoke  his  Edict  against 
Images,  the  Pontiff  declared  him  unworthy  of  the  name 


and  privileges  of  a Christian,  and  thus  excluded  him  Heresies 
from  the  Communion  of  the  Church.  No  sooner  was  of  Has  Vllth 
this  sentence  made  public,  than  the  Romans  and  the 
inhabitants  of  other  Italian  Provinces  which  were  sub-  G ^ _[  J 
ject  to  the  Grecian  Empire,  threw  off  their  allegiance 
and  massacred  the  Imperial  dignitaries  and  officers.  The  the  Italian 
temper  of  Leo  was  loo  warm  and  resolute  to  be  sub-  Province*, 
dueil  by  this  opposition.  He  vented  his  rage  against  Council  at 
both  images  and  their  worshippers ; and  having  assent'  Constanti* 
bled  a Council  at  Constantinople,  he  degraded  Ger-  nof)Ie 
man  us  the  Patriarch  of  the  Imperial  city  who  was  a A*  D> 
patron  of  Images,  and  placed  Anastasias  in  the  See. 

He  commanded  all  Images  to  be  publicly  burned,  and 
he  inflicted  the  most  severe  punishments  on  their  wor- 
shippers. 

These  rigorous  measures  divided  the  Christian  Church  Two  ike 
into  two  tactions  emulating  each  other  in  violence;  the 
one  which  maintained  thut  Images  should  be  worshipped, 
wus  called  Iconoduli,  or  Iconolatri ; the  other,  which 
maintained  that  such  worship  was  impious,  wus  called 
Sconomachm  and  IconocUuia:. 

Leo  was  succeeded  in  the  Empire  by  his  son  Con-  Coostaoiine 
stantine,  to  whom  the  Image  worshippers  in  derision  ilUCCtt'e>l* 
gave  the  surname  of  Copronymus .*  He  had  not  less 
zeal  than  his  father  against  Idolatry,  aud  employed  his 
power  and  influence  in  its  extirpation,  in  opposition  to 
the  Roman  Poutiffs.  But  his  proceedings  were  cha- 
racterised by  greater  moderation  than  those  of  his 
father,  for  knowing  the  respect  which  the  Greeks  enter- 
tained for  the  decisions  of  Councils,  he  assembled  at 
Constantinople  a Council  of  the  Eastern  Bishops.  By  Coon**!  »t 
the  Greeks  this  is  cousidcred  as  the  Vllth  Ecumenical 
Council ; by  the  Romish  Church  it  is  not  acknowledged.  ^ ^ 
There  were  present  not  less  than  three  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  Bishops,  and  it  wus  mure  numerous  thau 
any  of  Hie  Ecumenical  Councils,  thut  of  Chalcedon  ex- 
cepted. The  two  principal  Bishops,  the  Bishop  or 
Exarch  of  Ephesus,  and  the  Bishop  or  Metropolitan  of 
Perga,  presided  in  the  assembly.  Its  decrees  were.  Idolatry  it 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  Eastern  Councils,  in  ““demned. 
favour  of  the  opinions  espoused  by  the  Emperor,  and 
an  anathema  was  pronounced  against  alt  Image  wor- 
shippers, among  whom  Gemianus  was  iqiecially  con- 
demned. t Calumnies  of  the  most  improbable  and  con- 
tradictory nature  were  vented  against  Copronymus, 

11c  was  accused  of  Manicheism,  of  Nestor ianlstn,  uud  of 
Arianism.  The  blind  olistinacy  of  superstition  wus  not 
vanquished,  and  the  Monks  still  continued  to  excite 
commotions  among  the  People.  Copronymus,  filled 
with  a just  indignation  at  their  seditious  practices,  re- 
strained them  by  new  laws,  and  inflicted  on  some  of 
them  exemplary  punishment. 

After  the  death  of  Constantine,  Leo  IV,  was  declared  Leo  IV. 
Emperor,  and  he  pursued  the  measures  adopted  by 
his  father  and  grandfather  for  the  extirpation  of  Ido- 
latry.  His  consort  wus  Irene,  a woman  remarkable  for  A D 

wit  and  beauty,  but  of  u must  abandoned  and  profligate  775 

mind.  Having  poisoned  her  husband  in  order  to 


* Spanheim  hw  thut  classified  them.  He  ha*  a separate  Trea- 
tise on  Image  worship,  besides  a Chapter  in  his  General  Kccle- 
siatfical  History.  It  is  contained  in  the  lid  volume  of  hi*  Work*, 
AJureltun.  book  si.  It  was  composed  in  answer  to  Msimbutirg  the 
Jesuit 

f .Vila  hue  » perial  mm  aentrntia  vt  fa  prrtnui  deleantur,  ted  hue 
oil,  tubJimturr  foco  rat  ro/ibrando*  Mif,  Spauheun,  MitcH-  iutt. 
Amikj.  lib.  ti.  Oper.  torn.  it. 


• Krr^jf,  i/m-Mi.  This  name  was  gimi  to  Constantine  from  a 
story  that  be  had  defiled  the  sucred  font  at  his  baptism. 

f The  Council  thus  expresses  its  erasure  of  idolatry.  “ Jesus 
Chmt  hath  delivered  us  from  Idolatry’  and  hath  taught  us  to  adore 
him  tu  spirit  and  in  truth.  But  the  Devil  not  being  able  to  endure 
Uie  lwauty  of  die  Church,  hath  insensibly  brought  back  Idolatry 
under  the  spivarsnce  of  Christianity,  persuading  men  to  worship 
I lie  creature,  and  to  take  for  God  a work  to  which  they  gi»e  the 
usiiie  of  Jesus  Christ"  Fleury,  Enxi.  Hut.  xlui.  7. 
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escape  the  punishment  due  to  her  infidelity  which  he 
haul  discovered,  she  held  the  reins  of  government, 
during  the  minority  of  her  son  Constantine,  and  the 
cause  of  Idolatry  was  then  once  more  triumphant.  To 
establish  her  authority  more  firmly,  she  formed  an 
alliance  with  Adrian,  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  the  Roman 
Pontiff  summoned  a Council  at  Nice  in  Bythinia,  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  I Id  Nicene  Council.* 

An  eclipse  of  the  sun  immediately  preceded  it,  which 
the  Iconoclasts  did  not  fail  to  represent  as  ominous. 
Its  President  was  Tarasius.  a creature  of  Irene,  and 
raised  by  her  to  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople ; 
and  although  the  Council  was  assembled  at  Nice,  that 
ambitious  Priest  took  precedence  of  the  Legates  of 
Adrian.  None  of  the  Eastern  Patriarchs  were  present, 
but  there  were  two  Monks  of  Palestine,  John  and  Tho- 
mas, w ho  assumed  the  names  of  two  of  those  Patriarchs. 
There  arc  said  to  have  been  at  least  three  hundred  and 
fifty  Bishops  present,  but  none  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
and  none  also  of  the  Western  who  had  signalized  them- 
selves by  opposition  to  Idolatry.  In  this  assembly  the 
Imperial  laws  concerning  Idolatry  were  abrogated  ; the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople  were  reversed  ; 
the  worship  of  Images  and  of  the  C rosa  was  restored  ; 
and  severe  punishments  were  denounced  against  those 
who  maintained  that  God  was  the  only  object  of  Reli- 
gious veneration. 

In  the  violent  contests  between  the  Iconoduli  and 
the  Iconomache,  moat  of  the  Latins,  as  the  Britons, 
Germans,  and  Gauls,  seemed  to  take  a middle  course. 
They  were  of  opinion  that  Images  might  he  lawfully 
retained  in  the  Churches  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
devotion,  but  they  regarded  all  Image  worship  as 
highly  injurious  and  offensive  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  Charlemagne,  who  took  a 
decisive  part  in  this  controversy.  By  the  advice  of  his 
Bishops,  he  caused  some  eminent  Theologian*  to  com- 
pose Four  Books  concerning  Images,  which  he  sent  to 
Adrian, £ with  a view  of  engaging  him  to  withdraw  his 
approbation  from  the  I Id  Nicene  Council.  In  this 
performance  the  arguments  for  Idolatry  were  accurately 
examined,  and  ably  refuted.  Adrian,  however,  was 
resolved  not  to  leave  the  cause  undefended,  and  he 
composed  an  answer  to  the  Four  Books  of  Charle- 
magne. § 

The  Emperor  at  length  adopted  a better  way  of 
settling  the  dispute  than  that  of  prolonging  a contro- 
versy with  the  Pontiff.  A Synod  was  called  by  Charle- 
magne at  Francfort  for  the  double  purpose  of  settling 
the  Adoptian  or  Fclician  controversy  ; and  of  examining 
the  question  of  Image  worship.  Slot  less  than  three 
hundred  Bishops  were  present,  collected  from  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Britain,  to  whom  must  be 
added  the  Legates  of  Adrian.  In  this  Synod,  the  de- 
crees of  the  I Id  Nicene  Council  were  condemned,  and 
every  kind  of  adoration  of  Images  was  declared  to  be 
superstitious  and  impious.  The  opinions  contained 
iu  the  Four  Books  of  Charlemagne  were  confirmed. 


• It  is  called  by  Spanheim  OMKiTUarfim  ,Xirr**rm. 
f Alruin,  the  Preceptor  of  Charlemagne,  ha*  been  supposed  to 
have  I tad  a considerable  tduu-e  in  the  composition  of  the  Four  Book*, 
although  he  was  at  this  time  in  Kokand.  The  Bouka  of  Charle- 
magne were  published  at  Hanover  in  1731,  with  a Preface  by 
August  Ileuman. 

J They  were  presented  to  Adrian  by  Engilberi,  the  ambassador 
of  Charlemagne. 

JDupin,  Ecct,  !U*t.  Cent.  wii.  Hia  answer  to  Charles  was  tame 
insipid 


From  the  decrees  of  this  Council  it  may  be  concluded,  Heresies 
that  the  Western  Churches  sometimes  dissented  from  of  the  With 
the  Roman  Pontiff.  The  Caroline  Bonks  not  only 
condemned  all  Image  worship,  but  reprehended  the  , . 

flattering  addresses  of  the  Grecian  Bidiopa  to  Adrian.  ^ 
Though  they  allowed  the  primacy  of  the  Church  of  erect  of 
St.  Peier,  yet  they  denied  that  implicit  faith  was  to  be  the  Roman 
yielded  to  the  decrees  of  the  Romish  Pontiffs,  And  it 
does  not  appear  that  Adrian  required  an  unqualified 
submission,  for,  notwithstanding  the  Council  of  Franc-  followed, 
fort,  there  was  no  interruption  of  harmony  between  ibe 
Pops*  and  the  Emperor. 


CONTROVERSY  CONCERNING  THE 
EUCHARIST. 

Some  writers  date  the  origin  of  this  great  question 
from  the  Vlllth  Century,  and  assert  that  it  had  a con- 
nection with  the  controversy  on  Image  worship.  It 
was  disputed  whether  the  Symbols  used  in  the  Eucha- 
rist were  only  a representation  and  figure  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  or  whether  they  underwent  a super- 
natural change  into  his  real  body  and  blood.  The 
Iconomachi  in  the  Council  of  Constantinople  convened 
by  Copronymus,  having  recited  the  words  of  the  Nicene 
Council,  that  the  bread  consecrated  in  the  Eucharist  is 
the  true  image  nr  type  of  Christ,  added  this  explana- 
tion : That  the  Eucharist ical  bread,  by  the  consecration 
of  the  Priest,  becomes  holy.t  but  without  any  transub- 
stantiation,  or  destruction  of  its  former  substance. 

The  Iconoduli  asserted  a contrary  opinion,  that  the 
bread  and  wine  are  not  the  image  or  type  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  but  actually  his  body  and  blood. 
They  become  so  by  a change  of  substance,?  or  trnnsub- 
stantiation.^ 


CONTROVERSY  CONCERNING  THE  DERI- 
VATION OF  THE  HOLY  GHOST. 


While  the  controversy  concerning  Images  was  at  it* 
height,  a new  contest  arose  among  the  Latins  and 
Greeks  about  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  The 
Latins  affirmed  that  the  Divine  Spirit  proceetled  both 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son ; the  Greeks  denied  this, 
and  affirmed  that  he  proceeded  from  the  Father  only. 
The  question  was  agitated  in  the  Council  of  Gentilli, 
near  Paris,  called  by  Pepin  at  the  request  of  Coprony- 
m us.  The  Latins  adduced  in  favour  of  their  opinion 
the  Creed  of  Constantinople ; but  the  Greeks  accused 
the  Latins  of  having  corrupted  this  Creed  by  an  inter- 
polation. The  Synod  at  Gentilli  was  principally  colled 
on  the  question  of  Image  worship,  and  therefore  this 
was  a subordinate  dispute.  Another  Synod  at  Frejua, 
convened  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  Adoptian 
Heresy,  took  cognizance  of  this  dispute  on  the  prooes- 
sion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  It  was  there  determined 
against  the  Greeks  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded  both 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son. 


Synod  of 
Gentilli. 
A.  D. 

767. 


Synod  at 
Frejua. 

A.  D. 

791. 


• Adrian  died  in  795,  the  year  after  the  Council  of  Francfort 
f 'Em  vi*  mn*  vf«  n iyit*. 

♦ Johannes  Damascenu*,  juj  antagonist  of  the  Iconomachi,  has 

this  passage.  Of*  lee*  rvot  • **■  «.►«,  mi.Xd'tn  rtm 

n»n^t«rit  ivtffiK  fuvmeutwrrm  n't  r«  r~t*m  eiC  Xpert*,  mml 

*i  m."u+,  mmi  tim  tie i Jim,  iXX‘  I*  m*i  e*  mert.  Joh.  Damuscenus  dr 

Ortk^iaJ.  Fi4r,  lib.  iv.  c,  14. 

4 Mi  r*iM ■*#!». 
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CHAPTER  LX  IV. 

THE  CARLOVINGIAN  EMPIRE  FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  CHARLEMAGNE  TO  ITS 
DISSOLUTION  UNDER  CHARLES  THE  FAT. 

FROM  A.  D.  814.  TO  A.  D.  8S9. 
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The  great  Empire  rather  constructed  than  consolidated 
by  the  genius  of  Charlemagne,  was  peaceably  trans- 
mitted to  his  son  Louis;  who  is  known  in  History 
more  generally  by  the  title  le  Dtbonnairt , conferred  on 
him  by  his  French  subjects,  than  by  that  of  i*i«i  which 
he  received  from  the  Italians,  fits  reign  might  have 
been  less  turbulent  and  less  unhappy,  had  he  not  heen 
too  largely  gifted  with  the  gentle  qualities,  the  possession 
of  which  those  names  avouch.  From  his  birth  he  was 
invested  with  the  title  of  King  of  Aquitaine  ; and  when 
ripening  into  manhood,  the  conduct  of  numerous  expe- 
ditions against  the  long  and  pertinacious  rebellion  of 
the  Gascons,  or  the  fierce  opposition  of  the  Moorish 
Tribes  on  the  Ebro,  were  intrusted  to  his  care.  Hitherto 
that  mild  and  flexible  temper,  which  ultimately  dege- 
nerated into  weakness,  had  manifested  itself  only  in 
acts  of  kindness  and  affability;  and  the  personal  valour 
in  which  he  never  was  wanting  in  the  field,  and  which 
he  especially  exhibited  at  the  siege  ami  capture  of  Bar- 
celona from  the  Saracens,  combined  with  his  urbanity  to 
secure  for  him  unalloyed  popularity. 

To  these  generous  and  noble  qualities  was  unfor- 
tunately appended  a narrow,  superstitious  real,  more 
fitted  for  the  Tonsure  than  for  the  Crown.  When  un- 
occupied by  the  necessary  duties  of  the  Camp  his  hours 
were  wholly  devoted  to  the  services  of  the  Cloister; 
and  a Prince  born  to  wield  the  Sovereignty  of  the 
Western  Empire  was  more  than  once  prevented,  not 
without  difficulty,  from  adopting  the  habit  and  the  pro- 
fession, together  with  the  manners  and  the  fanaticism  of 
a Hecluse.  Far,  however,  from  diminishing  the  attach- 
ment of  the  Nations  whose  sway  devolved  upon  him  by 
the  death  of  Charlemagne,  this  mistaken  and  ill-directed 
enthusiasm  seemed,  in  the  first  instance,  but  unother 
tie  by  which  he  was  linked  more  strongly  to  their  hearts; 
and  his  progress  from  Toulouse  to  Aix  la  Chapelle,  to 
take  possession  of  his  Crown,  was  every  where  attended 
by  unequivocal  marks  of  popular  joy. 

• Notwithstanding  the  dazzling  splendour  which  en- 
vironed the  Government  of  Charlemagne,  many  and 
great  indeed  were  the  abuses  which  demanded  reform 
from  his  successjiy.  Uninterrupted  wars  of  long  con- 
tinuance had  planted  round  his  throne  a howl  of  military 
Chieftains,  under  whose  exactions  Liberty  had  become 
almost  wholly  extinguished  ; and  not  only  had  the  bur- 
dens of  the  peasants  been  insupportably  aggravated,  but 
even  those  freemen  in  the  Provinces,  whose  resources 
were  too  scanty  to  resist  the  force  or  fraud  of  their  more 
powerful  neighbours,  had  in  many  instances  embraced  a 
voluntary  servitude*  in  order  that  they  might  obtain 
vol.  xi.  429 


the  dubious  patronage  of  an  acknowledged  superior.  Carlovio- 
instead  of  continuing  exposed  to  the  certain  enmity  of  K“u‘ 
one  nominally  their  equal.  Relief  was  to  be  adminis-  Kni Pe- 
tered to  this  suffering  doss.  The  gross  dissoluteness 
also  of  the  Court  of  Charles  could  not  but  prove  most  rom 
offensive  to  the  staid  and  exact  morals  of  his  son;  and  0.4 
the  first  cares  of  Louis  were  accordingly  directed  to  the  t(J  * 
purification  of  the  Palace.  Seven  daughters  of  the  late  A D 
Emperor  and  five  of  his  deceased  son  Pepin,  had  lived  ggg 
in  compulsory  celihacy,  and  in  community  of  habits  and 
apartments  with  the  numerous  Imperial  mistresses;  and 
neither  the  beauty  nor  the  consanguinity  of  his  sisters  or 
of  his  niece*  was  allowed  by  Louis  to  plead  against  the 
unmeasured  scandal  of  their  licentiousness.  A sentence 
liir  more  severe  than  that  inflicted  upon  his  female  re- 
latives awaited  their  minions.  All  of  these  were  pro- 
nounced guilty  of  high  treason,  both  " for  the  enormity 
of  their  offence,  and  for  the  arrogance  which  it  dis- 
covered;” but  punishment  w as  remitted  to  most  of  them. 

Nor  till  one,  bolder  than  his  companions,  resisted  arrest, 
and  slew  the  Officer  who  was  commissioned  to  up- 
prehend  him.  did  Louis  manifest  an  inclination  to  exact 
any  rigid  penalty.  Unable  to  take  vengeance  upon  that 
chief  criminal,  who  had  perished  in  the  affray,  he  or- 
dered the  eyes  of  another  offender,  whom  he  had  already 
pardoned,  to  be  plucked  out,  and  the  remainder  to  be 
either  banished  or  imprisoned. 

At  the  States  Gene.  al.  which  he  immediately  con- 
voked, Louis  proposed  many  salutary  measures,  and 
despatched  into  the  Provinces  new  Imperial  Deputies, 
or  A/itti  Dominici  as  they  were  termed,  to  I tear  and 
adjust  causes.  To  the  Saxons  he  restored  the  right  of 
inheritance,  of  which  they  had  been  unjustly  deprived 
by  Charlemagne,  and  by  thus  wisely  placing  them  on  a 
levd  with  his  other  subject*  he  secured  their  permanent 
fidelity.  Nor  wa*  he  less  successful  in  the  outset  of  his 
foreign  policy  than  in  these  domestic  arrangement*.  An 
expedition  despatched  to  support  the  pretensions  of  Ha- 
rald.  who  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  throne  of 
Jutland,  was  signally  victorious;  and  Louis  doubtless 
esieemed  as  far  more  honourable  than  this  success  in 
arms,  a pacific  triumph,  which  he  obtained  a few  years  n 
afterwards,  over  the  idolatrous  blindness  of  the  Monarch 
to  whom  he  had  thus  extended  the  protection  of  his  Dm*.. 
sword.  Harald,  with  his  Queen  and  a large  train  a.  n. 
of  Danish  C hieftains,  was  presented  by  the  Emperor  at  826. 
the  font  of  the  Church  of  St.  Alban's  in  Mayence ; and 
there  made  a solemn  profession  of  the  Christian  Faith, 
renouncing**  the  works  and  words  of  the  Devil,  of  Thor, 
and  Woden,  and  Saxonodin,  with  all  the  evil  Spirit* 
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their  confederates/'*  Neither  his  Gratitude  nor  his 
Religion,  however,  appear  to  have  been  permanently 
founded ; for  on  his  return  to  Denmark,  he  abjured 
Christianity  and  renounced  his  vassalage  to  France. 

The  ascendency  which  Charlemagne  had  maintained 
over  the  Papal  elections,  was  in  some  measure  shaken 
when,  on  the  death  of  Leo  III.,  the  Romish  Clergy  and 
People  nominated  Stephen  IV.  to  the  vacant  tiara  with- 
out consulting  Louis.  The  new  Pope,  anxious  that  his 
authority  should  be  established  on  a secure  basis,  sent 
an  embassy  of  excuse  to  the  Emperor,  admitting  the 
irregularity,  and  soliciting  confirmation ; and  in  order 
yet  further  to  deprecate  the  resentment  which  he  feared 
might  be  awakened,  be  not  long  afterwards  undertook  a 
personal  visit  to  France.  Great,  therefore,  was  his  sur- 
prise when  the  Monarch  hastened  in  advance  to  meet 
him  before  his  arrival  at  Rheims  ; and  fur  from  contest- 
ing the  validity  of  the  late  election,  asked  for  a divine 
sanction  of  his  own  right.  Louis,  dismounting  from  his 
horse,  when  in  sight  of  the  Holy  Futher,  prostrated 
himself  thrice  on  the  ground,  exclaiming,  " Blessed  is 
he  that  comelh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord nor  would 
he  quit  that  humiliating  posture,  till  he  was  raised  and 
embraced  by  the  Pope.  The  intervening  days  were 
spent  in  festivity,  and  on  the  fourth  morning  Stephen 
crowned  and  anointed  the  Emperor  and  his  Consort 
ilermcngurde ; thus  testifying  that  the  Imperial  power 
depended  neither  upon  hereditary  descent,  nor  popular 
choice,  but  upon  the  sole  will  of  the  Head  of  the  Church  ; 
an  admission  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  hereafter  by  the 
arrogance  of  Rome.  The  election  of  Pascal  I.,  which  fol- 
lowed in  the  succeeding  year,  was  performed  with  equal 
disregard  to  the  Emperor’s  supremacy,  and  was  recog- 
nised by  him  with  equal  complacency. 

But  it  was  necessary  that  some  years  should  pass 
away  before  strangers  fully  discovered  the  weakness  of 
those  hands  into  which  the  sceptre  of  the  mighty  Char- 
lemagne had  passed ; and  it  was  from  the  bosom  of  his 
own  family  that  the  inroads  upon  the  power  of  Louis 
were  to  commence.  Three  sons,  Lothaire,  Pepin,  and 
Louis,  were  his  male  issue  by  Ilcrmenganle,  to  whom 
he  had  been  married  three  and  twenty  years;  and 
among  these  he  now  obtained  the  consent  of  the  French 
to  share  his  authority.  Lothaire  accordingly  was  crowned 
and  associated  with  him  in  the  Empire,  and  Pepin  and 
Louis  were  respectively  named  Kings  of  Aquitaine  and 
Bavaria.  One  at  least  of  these  new  appointments  was 
regarded  with  jealousy  by  Bernard,  King  of  Italy,  son 
of  Pepin,  the  elder  brother  of  the  Emperor,  and  who 
inherited  his  Father’s  dominions.  He  had  recognised 
with  apparent  cheerfulness  his  uncle's  right  to  the  Im- 
perial Crown  as  the  immediate  son  of  Charlemagne,  but 
he  was  now  unwilling  to  cede  ita  reversion  to  Lothaire  ; 
and  the  claim  of  primogeniture,  as  then  understood,  no 
doubt  existed  in  his  person  as  son  of  an  elder  brother. 
Hastily  levying  troops,  and  supported  by  a numerous 
hand  both  of  Ecclesiastical  and  Lay  Chieftains,  amongst 
whom  the  reforms  of  the  new  reign  had  created  discon- 
tent. he  occupied  ail  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  made 
open  demonstration  of  revolt.  As  Louis  advanced  to 
suppress  this  insurrection  by  arms,  it  is  said  that  Her- 
mengarde  proffered  her  mediation ; and  that  Bernard,  a 
brave,  gallant,  and  unsuspicious  youth,  scarcely  in  his 
nineteenth  year,  confuting  in  a safe-conduct,  presented 


* Hie  original  form  of  abjuration,  of  which  the  above  i<  a trn na- 
tation, is  given  in  Wheaton*  Huloty  of  tht  fturtAmm,  p.  1 


himself  before  the  Emperor  in  his  camp  at  Chalons.  C&rlorin- 
Whether  alarmed  at  the  unexpected  promptitude  with  k™» 
which  Louis  had  taken  the  field,  or  dispirited  by  the  ab-  Kropb** 
sence  of  their  commander,  the  forces  of  the  young  Prince  ’ 

soon  gradually  disbanded,  or  threw  themselves  on  the 
mercy  of  the  Emperor  ; and  notwithstanding  the  solemn 
promises  of  immunity  by  which  Bernard  was  protected, 
the  feeble  Louis  permitted  his  trial  and  condemnation  to 
death  ; and  then,  with  an  ambiguous  lenity,  commuted 
the  punishment  for  loss  of  sight.  At  the  instigation,  as  Heisdo. 
is  affirmed,  of  Hermengarde,  who  coveted  the  fair  prived  of 
dominion  of  Italy  fur  her  own  sons,  the  sentence  was  right  and 
executed  with  so  great  barbarity,  that  the  unhappy 
sufferer  expired  three  days  after  its  infliction.  Of  his 
followers,  the  Ecclesiastics  were  degraded  and  shut  up  in 
Convents,  and  the  Seculars  imprisoned  ; and  so  far  were 
the  suspicions  of  Louis  awakened  against  the  fidelity  of 
his  remaining  kinsmen,  that  he  compelled  three  younger 
brothers,  bastards  of  Charlemagne,*  whom  he  had 
hitherto  entertained  in  his  Palace,  and  treated  with 
marked  affection,  to  receive  the  Tonsure;  notwithstand- 
ing they  were  altogether  free  from  any  imputed  connec- 
tion with  the  late  revolt 

The  death  of  Hermengarde,  which  occurred  not  long  Second 
after  this  Tragedy,  once  again  opened  to  Louis  the  marriage  of 
monastic  seclusion,  which  he  still  coveted  ; but  his  Ec* 
clesiastics,  keenly  alive  to  the  advantage  which  they  **  D‘ 
might  deduce  from  the  continued  rule  of  a Monarch  so 
devoted  as  he  manifested  himself  to  their  Order,  urged 
upon  him  the  necessity  of  a second  marriage.  The 
Chroniclers  represent  the  nuptials  upon  which  he  soon 
afterwards  entered,  as  preceded  by  a muster  in  his 
Court  of  all  the  most  celebrated  Beauties  whom  the 
limits  of  the  Empire  contained : and  in  that  new 
rivalry  for  the  golden  apple,  Judith,  daughter  of  Count 
Guelfo  of  Bavaria,  was  the  triumphant  competitor. 

Success,  for  the  most  part,  continued  to  attend  the  Piracy  of 
military  operations  of  the  Franks;  but  we  are  told  oftbeNorth- 
unrevenged  ravages  by  the  Northmen,  who  threatened  n,*n- 
Flanders,  made  a demonstration  at  the  mouth  of  the  A-  D- 
Seine,  and  laid  waste  some  ports  of  Aquitaine.  So  ill 
provided  indeed  was  the  Empire  for  maritime  defence, 
that  in  a single  Piratical  incursion,  a hand  of  those 
marauders,  not  amounting  to  1000  men,  spread  terror 
over  300  leagues  of  coast,  and  retired  with  a costly 
booty.  Unhappily  for  the  tranquillity  of  his  dominions, 
the  thoughts  of  their  Ruler,  as  he  advanced  in  years, 
became  hourly  more  and  more  absorbed  by  superstitious 
observances.  In  a new  Assembly  of  the  States  he  per-  Louis  pub- 
formed  an  open  Penance,  publicly  deploring  his  cruelty  to  lidy  ccn- 
Bernard,  a crime  which  indeed  might  with  reason  press  hi* 
heavily  upon  his  conscience  ; and  yet  further  confessing  **nf* 
that  he  had  sinned  grievously  against  Adelard  and  A’ “• 
Wala,  the  Ministers  of  his  late  Father,  and  other  Priests 
and  Bishops  whom  he  had  exiled  for  their  share  in  the 
late  rebellion.  He  sought  pardon  from  them  and  from 
his  brothers  whom  he  had  forced  into  the  Cloister,  and  as 
a compensation  for  their  former  wrong,  lie  advanced  them 
to  high  Ecclesiastical  dignities.  These  unworthy  exhibi- 
tions were  interrupted  by  the  necessity  of  a campaign 

• Id  the  times  of  which  we  are  writing  Concubinage  was  a legiti- 
mate specie*  of  marriage,  and  the  women  who  entered  upon  it  were 
styled  Frmmr*  du  Drurthnf  Ordre.  But  it  i*  to  be  feared  that 
the  memory  of  Charlemagne  cannot  be  sheltered  under  this  singular 
institution.  The  Law  admitted  owe  wife  or  on r Concubine,  but  not 
both  at  the  same  time  ; and  1 hurt  Cure  a fortiori  it  prohibited  the 
numbers  whom  the  Emperur  simultaneously  entertained  under  the 
latter  name. 
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to  suppress  a spirit  of  insurgency  manifested  by  both  the 
Bretons  and  the  Gascons.  But  the  operations  which  fol- 
lowed in  consequence  were  conducted  more  by  his  sons 
than  by  himself;  and  the  sole  passion  which  shared  his 
affections  with  the  services  of  the  cell  and  of  the  altar, 
was  that  for  hunting,  in  which  pastime  he  indulged  with 
no  less  ardour  than  trad  been  felt  for  it  by  Charlemagne 
himself. 

The  fidelity  of  the  new  Empress  was  far  from  being 
unsuspected ; and  to  an  illicit  intercourse  with  Bernard, 
son  of  the  Due  dc  Toulouse,  whom  she  had  selected  as 
her  intimate  friend  and  Counsellor,  has  been  attributed 
the  birth  of  a son  with  whom  she  presented  Louis  three 
years  after  their  marriage ; and  who  is  known  in  History 
as  his  successor,  under  the  title  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
(U  Chauve.)  The  inauspicious  nativity  of  that  Prince, 
the  source  of  so  many  evils  and  so  much  bloodshed,  is 
confidently  affirmed  by  the  credulous  writers  of  his  limes 
to  have  been  accompanied  by  manifest  omens  of  calamity. 
The  Palace  at  Aix  la  Chapelle  trembled  to  its  foun- 
dations under  an  earthquake ; torrents  of  rain,  mingled 
with  hail  and  huge  masses  of  stone,  deluged  the  neigh- 
bouring districts;  numerous  men  and  beasts  were  killed 
by  lightning;  & girl  continued  to  live  without  foot! 
during  the  long  period  of  ten  months  ; and  before  the 
close  of  the  year  in  which  the  object  of  these  portents 
first  drew  breath.  Famine  and  Pestilence  desolated  the 
entire  circuit  of  the  Empire.  From  the  moment  indeed 
of  the  birth  of  Charles,  his  Father's  Government  appears 
to  have  become  disorganized.  We  are  not  possessed 
of  sufficient  information  to  state  accurately  the  causes 
of  that  general  internal  discontent  which  agitated  the 
Empire  ; but  while  (he  weakness  of  her  Monarch  had 
been  sufficiently  revealed  to  the  foreign  enemies  of  F ranee 
to  expose  her  frontiers  to  attacks  from  the  Musulmans, 
the  Bulgarians,  and  the  Northmen,  a formidable  con- 
spiracy also  was  ripening  within  her  bosom.  The  ambi- 
tion of  Judith  and  of  her  minion  Bernard  accelerated  its 
progress;  and  when  Louis,  in  a Diet  held  at  Worms,  pro- 
claimed his  youngest  son  King  of  Germany,  a dominion 
formed  by  the  union  of  Suabia,  Helvetia,  and  the  Ori- 
sons, little  was  wanting  to  kindle  into  an  immediate 
blaze  the  fierce  torch  of  Civil  conflict. 

In  that  provision  for  their  half-brother,  his  three 
elders  perceived  nothing  but  the  dismemberment  of  their 
own  Governments  ; and  seizing  as  a pretext  for  placing 
themselves  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  a gathering 
which  Louis  had  theu  ordered  against  the  Bretons, 
Pepin  and  the  King  of  Bavaria  united  a considerable 
body  of  troops  at  Verberic.  Disaffection  spread  rapidly 
through  the  Imperial  Camp,  and  Louis  became  the 
prisoner  of  his  two  sons,  who  demanded  that  Bernard 
should  be  exiled  ; that  Judith  should  take  the  veil ; and 
that  even  the  Emperor  himself  should  abdicate  and 
enter  upon  a Religious  profession.  The  Cowl,  how- 
ever, at  that  moment  appears  to  have  lost  its  former 
charms  in  the  eyes  of  the  unhappy  Prince  ; and  on  the 
arrival  of  Lothaire  it  was  determined  not  to  presa  upon 
him  the  unwilling  change;  but  that  he  should  still  re- 
tain the  shadow  and  titles  of  Monarchy,  the  real  power 
being  absolutely  vested  in  his  eldest  son.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement was  most  satisfactory  to  one  great  division 
of  the  Empire,  and  the  French , as  they  now  began  to 
be  named,  hoping  to  win  from  the  sons  of  Louis  that 
ascendency  in  its  Government  from  which  they  had 
been  excluded  both  by  his  Father  and  by  himself, 
wanniy  supported  the  ambitious  projects  of  Lothaire. 
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But  the  Germans,  to  whose  arms  the  Carlovingian  Fa- 
mily was  mainly  indebted  for  its  elevatiou,  and  whose 
great  services  accordingly  had  always  been  repaid  by  ( 
Charlemagne  with  distinguished  favour,  naturally  pre- 
ferred the  rule  of  a Son  who  trod  in  his  footsteps,  before 
that  of  a grandson  w hose  policy  had  led  him  to  deviate 
from  them.  In  an  Assembly  at  Nimeguen,  chiefly 
composed  of  Germans,  it  was  evident  that  the  majority  of 
voices  greatly  preponderated  in  behalf  of  Louis.  It  was  in 
vain  that  the  partisans  of  Lothaire  urged  him  to  a decisive  H»  mtuva- 
stroke,  and  that  the  Chiefs  of  his  faction  passed  a whole  t»»n. 
night  in  impressing  upon  him  the  strong  necessity  that 
he  should  continue  master  of  his  Father’s  person.  They 
proposed  an  open  attack  upon  the  morrow ; but  Lothaire 
shrunk  from  the  guilt  or  from  the  boldness  of  the  pro- 
ject ; and  after  a long  private  conference,  the  joint 
Emperors  presented  themselves  to  the  Assembly,  and 
announced  their  cordial  reconciliation.  The  first  con- 
sequence was  the  arrest  of  Lothaire’s  followers  ; the 
second  was  the  release  of  Judith.  She  boldly  confronted 
her  now  humbled  foes,  threw  back  with  scorn  the  foul 
charge  of  adultery  which  they  hud  advanced,  and 
demanded  the  Ordeal  of  fire  as  a test  of  innocence. 

The  Assembly  with  one  voice  rejected  such  an  appeal 
as  unnecessary ; her  oath  was  received  as  a sufficient 
guarantee ; and  she  was  replaced  by  acclamation  in  all 
Conjugal  and  Imperial  rights.  Bernard  was  not  less 
forward  in  defiance  of  his  enemies.  He  also  appealed 
to  the  judgment  of  God ; and  challenged  any  accuser 
to  meet  him  in  the  lists  on  horseback,  there  to  decide 
the  quarrel  by  mortal  combat.  No  champion  appeared, 
and  in  the  absence  of  all  evidence  against  him  his  ac- 
quittal was  unanimously  pronounced.  Louis,  with  his 
accustomed  clemency,  suspended  the  chief  rebels  from 
their  offices  but  for  a short  time,  and  before  the  close  of 
the  year  readmitted  them  to  his  presence  and  restored 
them  to  favour. 

But  the  causes  of  discontent  among  the  French  were  Second 
far  from  being  extinguished.  The  quarrel  was  soon  re-  rri^llion 
newed  between  the  Father  and  his  sons,  and  the  armies 
of  the  opponents  once  more  appeared  in  each  other’s  pre- 
sence on  the  plain  of  Rothfeld,*  near  Colmar.  The  Pope, 

Gregory  IV.,  who  accompanied  the  march  of  Lothaire, 
employed  his  mediulion  in  vain ; and  it  appeared  as 
if  blood  were  now  about  to  flow  in  this  most  unna- 
tural conflict.  We  know  not  the  allurements  which 
were  held  out,  nor  the  intrigues  by  which  the  Revolu- 
tion was  so  rapidly  effected  ; but  in  a single  night,  the 
Emperor  was  abandoned  by  his  entire  host,  and  at  June  24. 
the  dawn  of  day  he  stood,  together  with  his  Empress 
and  his  youngest  child,  a prisoner  in  the  Camp  of  his 
other  rebel  sons.  The  infamy  of  this  base  transaction 
was  long  recorded  by  a striking  memorial,  and  Roth- 
fdd,  the  Red  field,  on  which  Louis  was  deserted  by  his 
subjects,  received  the  appropriate  name  of  Lugen/tld,  The  Field 
the  Field  of  lies.  The  Emperor  was  immured  in  aufh*** 
Monastery ; Judith  was  imprisoned  in  the  citadel  of 
Tortona ; and  the  hoy  Charles  was  removed  to  the  sale 
precincts  of  an  Abbey  in  Treves. 

Thus  twice  dethroned  by  his  sons,  Louis  was  to  be 
restored  again  by  another  bloodless  revolution.  Before 
the  close  of  the  year  which  witnessed  his  second  capti- 
vity, public  opinion  appeared  to  have  undergone  great 
change  ; and  Lothaire ’s  principal  supporters,  especially 
the  Ecclesiastics,  feeling  alarmed  at  lire  possibility  of  a 
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Hbtory,  countermovement,  resolved  so  for  to  degrade  the  fallen 
s— — , Emperor,  as  to  render  him  for  ever  incapable  of  return- 
From  jng  to  power.  The  diplomatic  ignorance  either  of  the 
*•  individuals  concerned  or  of  their  times,  is  strikingly 
814.  evinced  by  the  Instrument  still  preserved  to  us  as  drawn 
*°  up  for  the  second  public  Penance  to  which  Louis  was 

A‘  enjoined  to  submit  at  Soissons,  on  the  1 1th  of  Novem- 

P’nanc*  tar.  There,  in  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the 

jnflicuS'on  wretched  Prince  was  led  into  the  presence  of  the  assetn- 

Louia  after  bled  Clergy,  of  the  Nobles,  of  a countless  throng  of 
his  second  Laics,  and  of  his  own  Son  I»thaire.  Clothed  in  sack- 
uediroiw  c|oth,  he  prostrated  himself  before  the  High  altar,  and 
confessed  aloud  that  he  had  administered  his  power 
unworthily,  that  he  had  sinned  against  God.  had  scan- 
dalized the  Church,  and  had  betrayed  his  People  into 
numerous  disorders.  On  these  accounts  he  expressed  a 
wish  to  undertake  a solemn  Ecclesiastical  Penance,  so 
that  by  the  aid  of  God  he  might  obtain  absolution  from 
those  to  whom  that  God  had  accorded  the  power  of  the 
keys.  At  these  words,  the  Prelates,  his  spiritual  Physi- 
cians, as  they  are  termed  in  the  Acts  of  the  Ceremonial, 
admonished  him,  as  he  regarded  his  salvation,  to  make 
true  and  unreserved  confession  ; then  placing  in  his 
hands  a document  already  prepared,  they  instructed 
him  to  read  it  before  the  People ; and  he  obeyed  with 
many  teurs.  That  Confession  embodied  his  sins  under 
eight  vague  and  ill-divided  heads.  In  the  first  he  de- 
plored the  death  of  his  nephew  Bernard,  and  the  vio- 
lence  offered  to  his  bastard  Brothers  lie  admitted  in 
the  second  place  that  he  had  compelled  his  subjects  to 
repeated  perjuries  by  frequently  remodifying  the  parti- 
tions of  his  Empire  already  sanctioned  by  national  oaths; 
next  lie  pronounced  himself  guilty  of  infraction  of  the 
Canon  Law  by  having  assembled  Diets  or  troops  during 
Festivals  or  the  Season  of  Lent ; fourthly,  of  having 
exacted  too  severe  punishment  from  the  op  posers  of  his 
bad  Government;  fifthly,  of  encouraging  perjury  when 
he  allowed  Judith  to  clear  herself  by  oath  ; sixthly,  of 
being  the  cause  of  bloodshed,  rapine,  and  sacrilege,  by 
the  Civil  Wars  which  he  hail  occasioned  ; seventhly,  of 
creating  intestine  discord  by  arbitrary  allotments  of  his 
realm ; and  lastly,  of  having  brought  total  ruin  upon  a 
State  of  which  he  wus  the  natural  guardian  and  pro- 
tector. After  pronouncing  this  self-accusation,  he  de- 
livered to  the  Priests  the  written  catalogue  of  his  offences, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  preserved  as  an  everlasting 
testimony  against  him  ; and  they  having  received  the 
Instrument  placed  it  on  the  altar.  Then  himself  ungird- 
ing his  knightly  belt,  he  placed  that  also  on  the  altar ; 
and  divesting  himself  of  his  secular  habit,  he  was  clad 
by  the  Bishops  in  a penitential  garb,  with  the  imposition 
of  bands,  as  a token  that  he  bade  eternal  farewell  to  all 
pomps  of  the  World. 

Stroud  Tile  great  object,  as  we  have  already  stated,  of  this 
Ki'stoTaiuiii  most  unprecedented  spectacle  was  to  incapacitate  Louis, 
ut  Ltnm.  hy  its  dishonour,  from  remounting  the  throne ; and 
it  was  believed  that,  coupling  this  Penance  with  his 
former  Confession,  according  to  certain  IJecrees  of  the 
Canon  Law,  he  must  lor  ever  remain  under  the  ban 
which  affected  relapsed  Penitents.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  meek  and  unresisting  obedience  with  which 
he  bowed  his  head  to  the  extremity  of  Ecclesiastical  cen- 
sure, excited  pity  and  produced  a revulsion  in  his 
favour.  During  the  following  winter,  Lothaire  swayed 
the  Empire  singly,  and  either  secluded  his  Father  in 
confinement,  or  watched  him  under  his  own  immediate 
cognizance ; but  proof*  of  attachment  to  the  person  of 


Louis  were  at  length  so  unequivocally  displayed  by  his 
fickle  subjects,  that  at  the  expiration  of  two  months 
Lothaire  found  it  expedient  to  retire  to  Vienne.  A 
milder  interpretation  than  that  at  first  proposed  having 
been  annexed  to  the  Canons  which  seemed  to  prohibit 
renewal  of  connection  with  the  Church,  Louis,  soon 
after  his  son’s  flight,  was  solemnly  reconciled  in  the 
Cathedral  of” St.  Denys;  and  having  been  again  invested 
with  his  belt  and  arms  by  the  officiating  Bishops,  he 
resumed  his  Sovereignty  also  together  with  those  insig- 
nia of  Knighthood.  Lothaire  continued  in  rebellion, 
and  on  more  than  or.e  occasion  was  successful  against 
his  Father's  troops ; but  Ixwis,  incapable  of  long  resent- 
ment, sought  opportunities  for  accommodation,  encou- 
raged his  Son's  first  overtures,  pardoned  his  revolt,  and 
permitted  him  to  retain  the  Crown  of  Italy. 

The  death  of  Pepin,  King  of  Aquitaine,  appeared  to 
furnish  an  opportunity  not  to  be  neglected  for  increas- 
ing the  portion  of  Charles ; and  after  some  previous 
inconclusive  arrangements,  the  intrigues  of  Judith  pro- 
cured from  the  imbecile  Emperor,  with  the  consent  of 
Lothaire,  a final  partition  of  his  territories  more  unjust 
than  any  which  had  preceded  it.  Reserving  Bavaria 
for  Louis  its  present  King,  and  excluding  the  sons  of 
Pepin  altogether  from  their  paternal  inheritance,  an 
imaginary  line  drawn  from  North  to  South  along  the 
course  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Meuse  was  Muppotrd  to 
divide  the  Empire  into  two  equal  portions  ; and  the 
first  choice  being  given  to  Lothuire,  lie  selected  the 
Eastern,  while  Charles  received  the  Western  allotment. 

The  short  remainder  of  his  life  was  devoted  by  the 
Emperor  to  compel  his  Son  Louis  whom  he  refused  to 
aggrandize,  and  the  Grandsons  whom  he  despoiled,  toac- 
cept  this  inequitable  division  ; for  which  purpose  he  took 
the  field  in  more  than  one  campaign.  Happily  a personal 
conflict  was  avoided,  and  the  Emperor,  while  in  arms, 
was  attacked  by  a defluxion  on  the  lungs  in  the  Castle 
of  Ingclhcim  near  Mayence.  A Solar  Eclipse  which 
occurred  during  this  illness  is  said  to  have  oppressed  him 
with  a strong  conviction  that  his  disease  was  mortal,  and 
to  have  accelerated  its  crisis.  Yet  Louis  was  accomplished 
in  all  the  learning  of  his  time,  a subtle  Canonist,  a fluent 
speaker  of  Latin,  and  a com|»etenl  reader  of  Greek; 
although,  as  Thegan  informs  us,  after  having  studied 
that  Tongue  in  his  youth,  he  ever  afterwards  shunned 
with  horror  all  its  profane  Poesies.  By  his  skill  in  Astro- 
nomy also  he  had  calculated  that  very  defect  of  the  Sun 
which  he  now  esteemed  the  harbinger  of  his  demise; 
and  one  of  his  Riographers,  an  anonymous  Writer  known 
as  “ the  Astronomer,"  on  account  of  the  conversations 
on  that  Science  with  the  Emperor  which  he  has  reported, 
informs  us  that  his  imperial  master  was  the  first  disco- 
verer of  a Comet  which  appeared  in  837.  Louis  sup- 
ported a long  illness  of  forty  days  with  piety  and  resigna- 
tion, receiving  the  Host  on  each  morning,  and,  the  season 
being  Lent,  taking  scarcely  any  other  sustenance  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  As  his  end  manifestly  approached, 
he  was  asked  by  the  ministering  Priest  to  bequeath  his 
pardon  to  all  the  World,  even  to  his  rebel  Son.  “ Will- 
ingly," was  the  reply,  “ notwithstanding  he  has  brought 
my  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.”  In  his  last 
agonies  he  twice  loudly  exclaimed,  M Out  \ Out !"  and 
the  attendants  declared  that  he  was  then  wrestling 
with  the  Evil  Spirit,  who  was  visibly  attempting  to 
force  an  entrance  at  the  window.  But  the  Chronicle 
of  St.  Denys  has  done  fuller  justice  to  the  memory 
of  this  weak  but  amiable  Prince  by  stating  that  he 
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“ never  had  any  thing  to  do  with  such  had  company 
J either  alive  or  dead.”* 

On  the  death  of  Louis,  the  title  of  sole  Emperor  de- 
volved upon  his  eldest  son  Loth&ire ; but  the  power  con- 
ferred by  that  sounding  name  was  now  little  more  than 
visionary-  He  asserted  a supremacy  indeed  over  those 
Provincct which  his  brothers  considered  and  administered 
as  Kingdoms ; he  might  claim,  but  he  could  seldom  ram- 
s maud  their  military  services ; and  he  summoned  them  to 
r.  General  Diets,  which  they  attended  or  neglected  At  plea- 
i sure.  Bent  upon  rescinding  the  latest  partition  of  the 
Empire  to  which  he  had  agreed  only  upon  compulsion, 
Lothaire  was  still  compelled  by  prudence  to  temporize  ; 
and  a year  had  passed  since  the  death  of  their  Father, 
before  any  of  the  Brothers  found  themselves  sufficiently 
strong  to  decide  their  rival  claims  by  arms.  Lothaire  had 
allied  himself  with  his  nephew  Pepin,  the  Pretender  to  the 
Crown  of  Aquitaine ; Charles  had  established  a far  more 
powerful  union  with  his  brother  Louis  of  Bavaria ; and 
it  was  at  the  village  of  Fontenay,  near  Auxerre  in  Bur 
gundy,  that  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  battles  in 
French  History  was  fought  between  these  competitors, 
whose  enmity  appears  to  have  been  aggravated  by  a re- 
collection of  their  nearness  of  consanguinity.  The  num- 
bers on  either  side  were  almost  equal,  and  the  held  was 
contested  with  so  great  obstinacy  that  Charles  and  Louis, 
although  conquerors,  were  little  able  to  profit  by  their 
victory. t The  Brothers,  not  many  months  after  their 
success,  made  a solemn  renewal  of  alliupce.  and  the 
French  King,  for  the  first  time  on  record,  employed  in 
his  public  oath  on  that  occasion  the  Romance*  from 
which  was  afterwards  derived  the  Language  of  modem 
France.  The  festivities  which  succeeded  are  detailed 
by  the  contemporary  Historian  Nithard,  and  they  pre- 
sent u rurle  outline  of  those  magnificent  Tournaments 
which  became  the  favourite  diversion  of  later  times. 
**  When  the  spectators  were  assembled,"  says  the  Chro- 
nicler, **  without  the  harriers,  on  a spot  fitted  for  the  show, 
an  equal  number  of  champions  from  the  four  chief  nations 
which  formed  the  camp,  advanced  rapidly  against  each 
oilier  us  if  they  wished  for  combat.  The  party  which  was 
attacked  retired,  covering  themselves  with  their  shields  ; 
then  advancing  in  turn,  they  charged  their  opponents, 
till  the  Kings  themselves  and  all  their  tiain  rode  with 


• Thu  ant  I trail  fur  the  reyn  of  Louis  !c  IMxmnaire  aru  con- 

tained in  the  Villi  Volume  of  Bouquet’*  Rerun/  dr*  Htttonrm  dn 
Qtikiri  rt  rfr  in  Frumce;  they  tonskat  chiefly  of  a Life  by  the  abovr- 
invntKinetl  A*tronypier ; another  Life  by  Thrqiui,  Bishop  of 
Ttuves;  Ammah,  attributed  to  K girt  hard  ; 'he  lit  Book  of  a //»»- 
ttrtf  by  Nit  hat  d.  G random  of  Ch»t!*magne  ; the  Urn  « / A dr l hard 
and'  it  a/a.  aud  mime  Dtp/ main  or  the  Emjwror,  These  are  ad- 
mirahly  coodenanl  hjr  M SunoiuU*  du  Srsmujub.  in  the  Vlth  aud 
Vllth  Chapters  of  his  //h/mVc  drg  Fraitpat*.  Veil)’*  narrative  or 
the  feign  of  Louis  I.  is  written  as  usiuil  with  care ; and,  for  sum 
marie*,  the  reader  laxjr  .ulvontageonsly  consult  the  ercelhint  Chro 
noloK'HWl  Heiols  prefixed  by  Bouquet  to  tlw  original  Historians, 
Mr  reray,  Abrrgt  Chrwm/ogtgue,  or  the  Inter  similar  Work  of  the 
President  Hinault. 

f Sonic  Aulborities  have  iittril;utr<l  to  the  great  drain  of  NoHu 
blood  in  this  Battle  that  ancient  Constitution  of  ( hampagn*  hy 
which  Nobility  was  permitted  to  follow  the  vernier,  in  other  words, 
hy  which  the  children  of  a Rotaner  marrying  into  a Noble  family 
were  ennobled  hy  the  mother.  Such  issue,  however,  was  always 
Considered  inferior  to  that  which  derived  Nobility  dr  paragr,  i.  f, 
far  !r  prrr. 

* fltrmnmra,  or  Rmti'-a  Lnlk*at  a patoii  of  corrupt  Lltin  mixed 
with  Celtic.  The  oath  of  Charles  has  been  frequently  printed.  It 
may  b*  found  in  Roquefort,  (i/vuatre  d"  la  tjanguv  Nnmatne,  Dtt- 
txmr*  Prr/.  20.  in  Swmondi,  Hat,  dt  Frame,  c.  8.  p.  70,  aud  in  the 
EacyeDpiJie  31t  ihodtqur,  ad  v.  Romance. 


lourl  shouts  and  at  fit II  gallop  against  each  other.  Then  Cariorm- 
might  you  see  them  gallantly  shivering  their  small 
lances  and  pursuing  the  fugitives.  Yet  in  so  vast  a t , 

host  of  armed  men  of  different  races,  not  one  was  hurt  y 
or  wounded."  A D 

The  renewal  of  this  League  and  the  distracted  state  gi  / 
of  the  Empire,  not  only  torn  by  intestine  convulsions,  ^ 
but  exposed  as  a prey  on  all  its  frontiers  to  foreign  a.  d. 

ravage,  at  length  induced  Lothaire  to  relax  from  his  as-  ggg. 

sertion  of  sovereignty.  By  a Peace  concluded  ut  Verdun,  Partition  of 
he  acknowledged  the  independence  of  his  brothers  and  the  Empire, 
abandoned  Pepin.  Italy,  Bavaria,  and  Aquitaine,  being 
set  apart  in  the  first  instance  as  the  respective  inherit- 
ances of  the  three  Brothers,  the  remainder  of  the  Empire 
was  to  lie  divided  into  three  equal  portions,  from  which 
they  were  to  make  choice  in  order  of  primogeniture. 

Three  hundred  Commissioners  surveyed  the  entire  terri- 
tory previously  to  its  distribution,  and  it  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  no  trace  of  their  Geographical  labours  now  re- 
mains to  us.  Few  documents  could  throw  more  light 
upon  the  state  of  Europe  in  the  IXth  Century  than  the 
Domesday  Book  of  the  Empire  which  must  then  have 
been  compiled.  More  than  a year  was  consumed  in 
the  survey ; and  at  ita  close,  Lothaire  annexed  to  his 
Italian  Kingdom  that  strip  of  Eastern  France  which  re- 
ceived its  names,  Lotharingia , hot  err  rich,  and  Lorraine , 
from  the  master  to  whom  it  fell.  The  whole  of  Ger-  Fmrt  arpo- 
many  was  chosen  by  Louis,  who  in  consequence  is  ration  <>f 
known  to  us  as  U Germanique ; and  as  that  dominion 
was  unproductive  of  wine,  the  Cities  and  Dioceses  of1 
M uye nee.  Worms,  and  Spires  were  especially  secured  to 
him.*  And  finally,  the  new  France  of  Charles  the  Bald  France- 
embraced  the  Country  Westward  of  the  Meuse,  the 
Sadne,  end  the  Rhone,  and  the  Spanish  district  between 
the  P>  renees  and  the  Ebro. 

The  death  of  the  Empress-mother  Judith,  to  whose  Death  of 
ambitious  projects  for  the  aggrandizement  of  her  son  theKnq.rwa 
Charles  so  much  of  the  calamity  endured  by  the  Empire  Judrth» 
was  owing,  occurred  in  the  year  following  this  Peace,  and  k • n- 

her  reputed  lover  Bernard.  Duke  of  Septimnnia,  did  not 
long  survive  her.  That  Nobleman  possessed  all  the  Pro-  and ofDult« 
vinces  which  had  anciently  formed  the  Kingdom  of  the  Vi-  Bernard, 
sigothx;  and  his  favourite  design  wus  to  elevate  them  into 
an  independent  State.  Wailing  therefore  upon  opportu- 
nity, ulthough  he  had  assemhled  troops,  he  abstained  from 
any  decided  part  in  the  recent  Civil  V\ar ; and  contented 
himself  by  observing  the  cuinhutauts  at  Fontenay  from 
a position  within  three  leagues  of  the  field  of  battle. 

We  know  not  w hat  circumstances  awakened  the  jealousy 
of  Charles,  nor  the  precise  details  of  Bernard’s  fate. 

By  some  authorities  he  is  said  to  have  been  tried  and 
condemned  to  capitul  punishment ; by  others  to  have 
Iteett  assassinated  by  the  hand  of  the  King  himself, 
whese  memory  in  consequence  is  not  altogether  free 
from  a fearful  suspicion  of  Parricide. 

Hostilities  were  still  urged  against  Pepin,  till  increos-  Sequel  of 
ing  distractions  induced  a compromise,  and  the  Kingdom 
of  Aquitaine  was  granted  to  him  as  a Fief  of  the  Crown  ° ®Fn* 
of  France.  Incapacitated  by  his  vices,  of  which  drunk- 
enuess  appears  to  have  been  the  chief,  from  the  duties 
of  Government,  he  was  solemnly  deposed  within  a few 
veare  from  this  Treaty  by  an  Assembly  of  his  own  sub-  *•  u- 

jects,  who  transferred  their  allegiance  to  the  King  of  548, 

France.  War  accordingly  was  renewed  between  Charles 
and  Pepin,  and  Use  latter  allying  himself  with  William, 

• V«Uy,  l 309. 
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son  of  the  deceased  Duke  Bernard,  invited  the  Saracens 
from  the  Ebro  to  his  assistance.  The  Infidels  contented 
themselves  by  a predatory  incursion  ; and  on  their  with- 
drawal, William  being  taken  prisoner,  expiated  his  trea- 
son on  the  scaffold.  The  fate  of  Pepin  was  somewhat 
longer  deferred ; in  a paroxysm  of  intemperance  he 
quarrelled  with  and  insulted  one  of  his  most  zealous 
partisans,  Sancho.  Marquis  of  Gascony,  and  through 
the  resentment  of  that  Noble,  he  was  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  Charles.  The  King  adopted  with  him  that 
measure  by  which  a rival  Prince  was  thought  to  be  roost 
effectually  degraded.  He  compelled  him  to  submit  to 
the  Tonsure  and  to  seclusion  in  on  Abbey  at  Soissons. 
By  the  connivance  of  the  Monks,  however,  he  was  soon 
permitted  to  escape,  and  after  many  years  restless  solicita- 
tion of  his  former  subjects,  in  whom  he  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  arouse  interest,  he  formed  a second  and  for  more 
nefarious  compact  with  the  enemies  of  his  Country  and 
of  his  Fuilh.  In  order  to  secure  the  fidelity  and  attach- 
ment of  a band  of  Northmen  whose  command  he  as- 
sumed, it  U said  that  he  apostatized  from  Christianity  ; 
and  at  the  head  of  those  Barbarians  be  first  sacked 
Poitiers  and  burned  its  Cathedral,  and  then  ravaged 
Limousin  and  Auvergne.  While  besieging  Toulouse, 
a city  which  during  his  former  wars  he  had  twice  suc- 
cessfully defended,  forgetting  that  a betrayer  might  in 
turn  be  betrayed,  he  imprudently  trusted  himself  to  a 
conference  with  the  Count  of  Poitiers,  who  feigned  will- 
ingness to  embrace  his  cause.  During  the  interview 
he  was  seized  and  transmitted  to  his  justly  offended 
Uncle,  and  a Diet  sitting  at  the  time  pronounced  sen- 
tence of  death  upon  him  both  as  a renegade  and  a 
traitor.  Charles,  however,  felt  reluctance  to  drain  the 
blood  of  a great-grandson  of  Charlemagne  ; and  having 
taken  surer  precautions  than  had  been  before  adopted 
for  the  safe  custody  of  the  criminal,  he  condemned  him 
to  linger  out  a miserable  life  of  perpetual  imprisonment 
in  a cell  of  the  Monastery  of  Senlis. 

During  the  twenty  years  which  elapsed  before  the 
final  captivity  of  Pepin,  (whose  catastrophe  we  have 
treated  somewhat  in  advance  of  our  general  narrative, 
in  order  that  we  might  preserve  unbroken  the  thread  of 
his  particular  story,)  France  with  little  interruption  had 
been  a prey  to  the  adventurers  from  the  North.  Iu 
various  expeditions,  Rouen,  Rennes,  Nantes,  ami  Van- 
nes  had  been  laid  in  ashes.  Paris,— which  since  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Merovingian  dynasty  had  ceased  to  be 
the  Capital,  but  which  nevertheless  maintained  a rank 
scarcely  secondary  to  any  other  City,  and  which  sur- 
passed them  all  in  the  number  of  its  Religious  Houses, 
and  the  costliness  and  abundance  of  their  treasure,— was 
abandoned  by  its  inhabitants  and  sacked  without  resist- 
ance. Nor  was  it  evacuated  by  the  marauders  till  Charles, 
having  taken  refuge  in  the  Monastery  of  St.  Denys,  the 
strongest  fortification  in  his  Kingdom,  ignominiously 
purchased  their  retreat  by  seven  thousand  pounds  sterling 
weight  of  silver.  Hu  man  arms  were  wholly  unavailing, but 
the  Chroniclers  assure  us  With  undoubting  confidence  that 
when  Tours  was  attacked  in  838  by  Hastings, — a French- 
man by  birth,  but  who  from  his  earliest  boyhood  had 
associated  with  the  Northmen,  and  who  by  his  valour 
had  attained  high  command  among  them,— the  City  was 
preserved  by  the  miraculous  intercession  of  St.  Martin, 
whose  body  was  carried  out  by  the  garrison  during  a 
eortie.* 


1 B ‘.ronius,  ad  ana.  wc.  29. 


Rome  and  Naples  in  the  following  year  were  plun-  Outorin* 
dered  by  a descent  of  Moors  and  Arabians ; and  at  nearly 
the  same  time  both  Louis,  the  son  of  Lothaire,  was  totally  Kmpir*. 
defeated  by  those  invaders,  and  Louis  le  (itrmaniqur,  ' 
by  the  cowardice  of  his  own  troops,  was  compelled  to 
fly  before  the  Sclav oniuns  who  had  passed  his  frontiers. 

While  the  Greek  Pirates  of  the  Archipelago  stormed 
and  ruined  Marseilles,  the  Northmen  were  in  posses- 
sion of  Bourdeaux  ; and  so  deeply  were  the  miserable 
peasants  of  France  imbued  with  terror  of  their  pitiless 
Barbarian  foes,  that  in  the  hope  of  mitigating  that  fury 
from  which  their  own  Government  was  powerless  to 
shield  them,  whole  villages  renounced  their  Baptism 
and  their  Redeemer,  and  made  a new  profession  of  the 
ancient  Idolatry  of  the  Tcvtoiu*. 

In  this  almost  general  desolation  of  Christendom  by  Fon'ifimto 
the  incursions  of  the  Infidels,  the  single  triumph  of  the 
Head  of  her  Church  must  not  be  forgotten.  Leo,  the 
IVth  Pontiff  who  bore  that  name,  by  birth  a Roman, 
and  worthy  of  the  better  days  of  his  Country,  was  called 
by  acclamation  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  in  847,  and  lie 
soon  justified  the  choice  of  his  People.  The  Eternal 
City  was  rapidly  placed  in  a slate  of  defence ; fifteen 
towers  were  raised  or  strengthened  on  the  ancient  walls  ; 
the  Tiber  was  guarded  by  a massive  chain  ; and  when 
the  Saracens,  who,  under  the  Pontificate  of  Gregory  IV.  u. 
and  Sergius  II.,  had  plundered  the  coasts  with  impu-  t$49. 
nily,  cast  anchor  at  Ostia,  Leo  summoned  allies  from 
Greece,  from  Naples,  from  Gaieta,and  Amalfi  ; mingled 
in  person  with  the  camp;  distributed  his  benedic- 
tiou  among  the  troops ; and  animated  them  with  holy 
ardour  by  his  prayers.  In  the  naval  fight  which  en- 
sued, the  Christians  were  signally  victorious  ; and  that 
remnant  of  the  enemy  which  escaped  the  sword  was 
cither  stiipwrecked  and  dashed  to  pieces  in  a storm 
which  interrupted  pursuit,  or  thrown  into  the  hands  of 
their  conquerors  to  atone  for  their  former  ravages,  on 
the  gibbet  or  in  a laborious  captivity.  Leo  employed 
his  prisoners  in  the  restoration  mid  the  embellishment 
of  his  Capital.  Four  years  were  spent  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a wall  which  protected  the  Vatican  and  the  Ba- 
silica  of  St.  Peter  from  future  depredations  ; and  the 
suburb  on  the  Western  bank  of  the  Tiber,  with  its  six 
gates  and  its  consecrated  ramparts,  received  the  name 
of  the  Leonine  City , by  which  the  memory  of  its  founder  L*o- 
was  to  be  honourably  transmitted  to  posterity.  The  nine  City 
pencil  of  Itaffaelle  has  given  immortality  to  another  re- 
puted act  of  this  great  Pontiff;  and  few,  perhaps,  ever 
regarded  the  magnificent  Tncmdio  del  Bor  go  without 
for  the  moment  almost  according  a more  than  half  belief 
to  the  verity  of  the  legend  forming  the  subject  of  that 
splendid  composition  ; namely,  that  the  prayers  of  Leo 
miraculously  arrested  tlie  progress  of  a fire  in  the  Saxon 
quarter  of  Rome,  between  Am  own  City  and  the  Trtu- 
tree  re. 

Six  years  before  he  became  sole  Emperor  by  the  Accession 
death  of  Lothaire,  Louis  II.  had  been  associated  with  II 

his  Father  both  in  title  and  in  power ; but  his  dominion,  *"  ^mPerur* 
when  it  fell  to  his  single  hand,  was  restricted  to  Italy  ; *' 

Lorraine  becoming  the  appendage  of  one  of  his  hrothcre, 

Lothaire  ; Provence,  as  the  district  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Alps  was  then  called,  that  of  another,  Charles  ; 
and  on  their  death,  not  many  years  afterwards,  both  terri- 
tories being  divided  between  Charles  the  Bald  and  Louis 
le  Germanique,  without  regard  to  the  superior  claims  of 
Louis  II.  The  Eniperor  Lothaire  had  consented  to  the 
above-named  partition  between  his  sons  not  many 
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History,  months  previously  to  his  decease  ; when  oppressed  with 
v— years,  and  stricken  with  remorse  for  his  early  violations 
From  of  filial  duty,  he  assumed  the  Religious  habit. 

*•  ®-  Meantime  the  weakness  of  the  King  of  France  cx- 
814.  posed  his  dominions  to  further  outrage  from  the  North- 
*°  men.  Ascending  the  Loire  more  than  five  and  twenty 
VJ?'  leagues  from  its  mouth,  they  pillaged  Orleans,  deluged 
7®®’ . its  neighbourhood  with  blood,  and  then  fortified  a winter 
o«rup c®1®?  011  ^e  banks  of  the  Seine.  Thence,  finding  thcm- 
h«  the  selves  unopposed,  they  once  again  directed  their  course 
Northmen,  on  Paris,  and  burned  all  its  Churches,  excepting  those 
a.  d.  of  St.  Stephen,  St.  Germain,  and  St.  Denys,  which 
858  were  ransomed  at  an  exorbitant  price.  The  Lords  of 
Neuslria  and  of  Aquitaine  indignantly  regarded  the 
cowardice  and  impotence  of  their  Monarch ; and  find- 
ing remonstrance  unavailing,  they  directed  their  views 
to  Louis  le  Germanique , the  sole  descendant  of  Charle- 
magne who  appeared  to  inherit  any  portion  of  his 
Grandsire's  intellect  or  valour.  Louis  eagerly  obeyed 
the  summons,  advanced  upon  France,  and,  when  hia 
brother  fled  into  Burgundy,  exercised  the  full  sovereignty 
over  the  Kingdom  thus  abandoned.  For  awhile  it 
seemed  probable  that  the  sceptre  would  be  permanently 
transferred  to  more  worthy  hands.  But  Charles  dexter- 
ously conciliated  his  vassals,  and  divided  their  opposition 
by  temporizing ; so  that  after  the  armies  of  the  two 
Kings  had  manoeuvred  for  some  months  in  each  other's 
a.  d.  presence,  without  open  hostilities,  a negotiation  restored 

860.  the  former  good  understanding  between  the  brothers. 
Their  arm*  Even  then,  however,  Charles  ctiil  not  acquire  sufficient 
directed  vigour  to  attempt  the  expulsion  of  the  Northmen  by 
e»cb  other.  ^e  French  anns  ; and  he  completed  his  own  degrada- 
tion and  the  misery  of  his  subjects  by  subsidizing  a 
fresh  piratical  bond,  which  had  made  a descent  upon 
Amiens,  to  attack  and  exterminate  their  comrades  still 
encamped  upon  the  Seine.  In  order  to  raise  the  3000 
pounds  weight  of  silver  promised  for  this  disgraceful 
service,  Charles  had  recourse  to  the  most  cruel  exactions ; 
and  when  the  confiscation  of  Church  plate,  and  a tax 
upon  every  hearth  and  upon  every  commodity  of  mer- 
chandise, failed  to  produce  the  necessary  sum  within  the 
given  time,  the  demand  was  almost  doubled  by  the  re- 
sentment of  the  Northmen  ; who  inveighed  against  his 
breach  of  contract,  and  insisted  that  the  3000  pounds 

a.  d.  should  now  be  increased  to  5000.  The  money  was  at 

861.  length  paid,  and  the  Barbarians  commenced  operations 
against  their  Countrymen.  At  first,  true  to  their  en- 
gagement, they  surrounded  the  Camp,  intercepted  its 
supplies,  and  reduced  its  defenders  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tremity of  famine  ; but  no  sooner  were  they  bribed  by 
the  surrender  of  the  rich  booty  of  the  Isle  of  France, 
6000  pounds  of  silver,  than  they  forbore  from  hostility, 
and  amicably  descended  the  Seine  in  company  with  their 
late  foes,  as  if  for  reembarkation.  But  the  winter  was 
too  far  advanced  to  permit  their  voyage,  and  the  coast 
of  France,  instead  of  being  delivered  from  this  scourge, 
once  again  saw  the  tents  of  the  Pirates  blackening  her 

a.  d.  strand.  On  the  Spanish  March  Charles  was  no  less 
864,  unfortunate ; and  by  a Treaty  which  he  was  compelled 
to  negotiate  with  Mohammed  1.  the  Christians  on  the 
North  of  the  Ebro,  whom  Charlemagne  had  united  to 
his  Empire  in  778,  were  wholly  abandoned  to  the 
Khalifs  of  Cordova.* 

Tlie  last  years  of  the  turbulent  reign  of  Charles  the 
Bald  were  to  be  embittered,  like  those  of  his  Father,  by 


• L' Art  dr  tirtjtrr  in  Dxtlei,  i.  737. 


breaches  of  domestic  duty.  His  two  elder  sons  at  Carlo  via- 
an  earlier  period  had  openly  revolted  against  him,  but 
their  insurrection  had  been  suppressed  and  pardoned,  Frojare. 
and  one  of  them,  Charles,  was  now  dead.  He  perished 
by  a singular  accident.  On  his  return  one  evening  1X101 

from  the  chase  with  some  friends  of  his  own  age,  the  ‘ 

thoughtless  youths,  in  a frolic,  agreed  to  attack  one  of  to 
their  companions  who  loitered  behind,  and  to  fall  upon  A D 
him  as  if  they  were  robbers.  Charles  paid  severely  for 
his  jest.  Alboin,  the  person  whom  they  intended  to 
alarm,  defended  himself  gallantly,  and  before  be  could 
discover  tiis  mistake  had  dealt  so  heavy  a blow  on  the 
head  of  the  Prince,  that  he  died  of  its  effects  offer  two 
years’  l&nguishment.  Carloman,  the  King’s  youngest  son.  Story  of 
had  been  dedicated  from  his  youth  to  the  Cloister,  a Csrloman. 
course  of  life  unhappily  most  repugnant  to  his  disposi-  A-  i*. 
tion.  Already  laden  with  spiritual  Pluralities,  he  maui-  874. 
tested  a strong  inclination  to  return  to  secular  life,  when, 
on  suspicion  of  some  rebellious  design,  the  details  of 
which  have  not  reached  us,  he  was  arrested,  stripped  of 
his  benefices,  and  imprisoned.  Although  his  confine- 
ment was  of  short  duration,  little  longer  than  a single 
month,  the  Prince,  either  conscious  of  guilt  or  resenting 
punishment,  fled  to  Belgium  immediately  on  his  release; 
and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a troop  of  brigands, 
he  laid  waste  that  Province.  Difficulty  of  escape  from 
the  forces  despatched  against  him,  induced  Carloman  to 
trust  less  to  resistance  than  to  the  clemency  of  his 
Father  ; and  having  first  interested  Pope  Adriun  II.  in 
his  behalf,  he  surrendered,  and  was  a second  time  im- 
prisoned. A Synod  of  Bishops  adjudged  his  degrada- 
tion from  the  Priesthood,  and  Carloman  received  their 
sentence  as  a benefit  rather  than  as  a punishment ; for 
only  one  surviving  brother  stood  between  the  Crown  of 
France  and  himself,  and  the  abrogation  of  his  Religious 
vows  restored  him  to  his  full  chance  of  succession.  Some 
imprudent  expressions  of  satisfaction  which  he  let  foil, 
irritated  his  judges ; and  revising  their  former  sentence, 
they  pronounced  that  by  the  Divine  Law  he  was  worthy 
of  death,  but  that  from  a hope  that  he  might  profit  by 
the  time  given  for  repentance,  they  mercifully  condemned 
him  to  no  higher  penalty  thun  loos  of*  sight.  Adrian 
pressingly  remonstrated  against  this  exercise  of  autho- 
rity to  the  detriment  of  an  Ecclesiastic  already  under 
protection  of  the  Holy  See  “ In  your  excesses,"  were 
the  arrogant  and  indecent  words  in  which  he  addressed 
the  King  of  France,  **  you  surpass  the  Brutes  them- 
selves, raging  against  your  own  entrails,  and  imitating 
the  Ostrich  as  described  by  Job.*  But  guard  yourself 
against  the  addition  of  sin  to  sin ; repent  your  past 
avarice  and  usurpations  ; strive  with  all  your  power  to 
obtain  the  Apostolic  pardon,  by  showing  umendmeut 
under  correction  ; labour  even  unto  the  end  that  you 
may  not  perish  altogether.  So  the  close  of  your  oflences 
shall  be  that  also  of  my  reproaches,  and  by  God’s  assist- 
ance you  may  at  the  same  time  bring  to  a termination 
both  your  sin  and  your  punish ment."t  Charles  replied 
with  temperance  but  with  dignity ; and  the  Pope  ob- 
serving that  the  King  was  supported  by  the  general 
voice  of  his  Clergy  and  of  his  People,  adopted  a milder 
tone,  and  made  no  more  mention  of  Carloman.  His 
sentence  was  then  inflicted  upou  that  wretched  but 
guilty  Prince ; who  afterwards,  by  the  assistance  of 
some  partisans,  escaped  from  the  Convent  in  which  he 
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History.  was  immured,  and  was  appointed,  by  the  pity  of  Louis 
U Gcrmanique,  to  an  Abbacy,  in  the  possession  of 
which  he  did  not  long  survive. 

The  eldest  branch  of  the  Cnrlavingian  Family  was 
extinguished  with  Louis  JI.,  who  died  without  mule 
issue  in  the  year  following.  In  an  assembly  of  the 
chief  Italian  Nobles  at  Pavia  the  vacant  frown  was 
offered  at  the  same  moment  liuth  to  the  Monarchs  of 
iner.mrwrw  France  and  Germany  ; in  the  hope  probably  of  so  far 
IxiuU  II.  weakening  each  by  a contest  with  the  other,  that  neither 
a.  n.  might  ultimately  be  able  to  establish  himself  in  its  pos- 
875.  session.  Both  Princes  prort*eded  at  the  first  summons 
Coronation  to  strengthen  themselves  in  Italy  ; Louis  by  Ins  sons, 
Charles  in  person.  The  latter  advanced  to  Home,  and 
Kinpcror.  was  crowned  Emperor  by  the  Pope  ; but  speedily  after- 
a.  d.  ward*  returned  to  his  ancient  dominions  in  order  to 
repel  a threatened  invasion  by  Louis.  The  designs  of 
Iteith  of  l*lat  K™1  Prince,  the  most  wise,  virtuous,  and  valorous 
L>ui*  h Monarch  of  his  time,  were  interrupted  by  death;  and  his 
drrm,-  dominions  became  partitioned  among  his  three  sons.  Car 
Ionian,  Louis  the  Saxon,  and  Charles  the  Fat.  (/<  Grot,) 
the  last  of  whom  was  afterwards  destined  tor  a short 
time  to  sway  a far  mightier  dominion.  Ill  the  dentil  of 
his  brother,  the  King  of  France  perceived  a new  opportu- 
nity for  personal  aggrandizement ; and  hastily  arming 
against  his  nephews,  lie  advanced  upon  Louis,  at  that  time 
encamped  at  Andemach  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
Adding  perfidy  to  this  unjust  aggression,  Charles  basely 
violated  an  armistice  which  he  had  concluded,*  and 
hoping  to  surprise  his  enemy,  lulled  into  security  by 
reliance  on  his  honourable  observance  of  that  engage- 
ment, he  marched  stealthily  on  the  German  lines.  It 
Battle  of  was  on  a sharp  October  night  that  he  attempted  this 
AixW-mach.  movement,  the  roads  were  scarcely  practicable,  and  as 
the  soldiers  advanced  slowly  and  painfully  through  deep 
morasses,  they  were  numbed  by  a cold  rain,  and  ex- 
hausted by  fatigue.  Apprized  of  his  Uncle's  treacherous 
design,  Louis  was  under  arms  to  receive  him  ; and  the 
harassed  and  dispirited  French  were  met  by  a fresh  and 
vigorous  force,  and  put  to  flight  on  the  first  encounter. 
The  rout  was  complete  and  most  disastrous;  arms, 
baggage,  equipages  and  magazines,  choking  the  bogs 
through  which  the  vanquished  attempted  to  retread  their 
steps,  impeded  their  escape ; and  the  consequent 
slaughter  was  murderous.  Charles  himself,  who  com- 
manded the  reserve,  was  among  the  earliest  fugitives; 
and  his  Empress,  in  the  last  stage  of  pregnancy,  aban- 
doning the  Palace  of  Heristal,  in  which  she  had  been 
placed  for  security,  was  seized  with  the  pains  of  labour 
during  the  night  in  an  adjoining  farm,  and  the  Prince  of 
whom  she  was  then  delivered  was  carried  in  the  arms 
of  one  of  her  attendants  till  she  rejoined  her  Consort 
near  Rheiina 

France  still  groaned  under  the  cruelty  and  rapacity 
of  the  Northmen  ; the  extent  of  whose  ravages  is  best 
described  by  a single  sinking  fact.  So  desolate  was  the 
state  of  Aquitaine  that  a Papal  Brief  transferred  the 
scat  of  an  Archbishopric  from  Bourdeaux  to  Bourgcs, 
because,  as  the  words  of  the  Instmment  declared,  “ the 
Province  of  Bourdeaux  is  altogether  abandoned  by  its 
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• Louis,  in  order  to  demonstrate  his  own  fidelity  sod  the  injus- 
tice of  his  L'ncle,  despatched  thirty  Knights,  ten  of  whom  submitted 
without  injury  to  the  Ordeal  of  cold  water,  ton  to  that  of  boiling 
water,  ten  to  that  of  red-hot  ft n ; and  ths  Chronicler  usinn  us 
that  for  a time  the  ambition  of  the  Kin*  was  checked  bv  those  pro- 
digies. Anml.  FuJdent  e§. 


inhabitants."  To  escape  from  the  near  spectacle  of  those  Carlo* in- 
miseries  which  lie  was  unable  to  remedy,  and  from  the  loan 
deep  murmurs  with  which  they  were  represented  to  him  v F-lnPlr* 
by  his  suffering  People,  Charles,  in  Uie  year  after  his 
defeat  at  Andernach,  revisited  Italy.  At  Vercelli  he 
was  met  by  the  Pope,  who  accompanied  him  to  Paris  ; g|4* 

but  the  festivities  by  which  it  was  intended  that  this  tQ  * 
progress  should  be  magnificently  distinguished,  were  A D 
interrupted  by  intelligence  that  his  nephew  Carioman  ggg 
was  approaching  at  the  head  of  a well-appointed  army  Seeondvwit 
to  dispute  the  Imperial  Crown.  The  Court  broke  up  in  of  Charles 
haste  and  confusion  ; the  Empress  instantly  recrossed  10  Bly- 
the Alps;  and  Charles,  after  a vain  attempt  to  collect  A*  D* 
troops,  perceiving  or  suspecting  disaffection  among  his  877. 
scanty  followers,  bent  towards  Mont  Cenis,  in  order  to 
retire  upon  Savoy.  In  the  obscure  village  of  Brios, 
while  {Hissing  that  mountain  rang-,  he  was  attacked  by 
a violent  fever;  and  his  death  rapidly  followed,  in  spite, 
or  in  consequence  of  the  skill  of  Zcdechias  his  physician. 

The  charge  of  poisoning  brought  against  that  attendant, 
however,  docs  not  appear  supported  by  conclusive  evi- 
dence; but  it  found  ready  credence  at  tin*  time,  because 
the  accused  was  a reputed  magiciun  and  a Jew, — which 
People,  by  their  training  in  the  Arabian  Universities  of 
Spain,  lur  surpassed  the  French  in  medical  knowledge ; — 
and  also  because  the  body  of  the  King  underwent  too 
rapid  decomposition  to  permit  conveyance  to  the  Royal 
Cemetery  in  St.  Denys.  Thither,  however,  the  bones 
were  transferred  seven  years  afterwards,* 

It  is  to  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald  that  the  ex-  Fable  of 
ploded  Pontificate  of  Pope  Joan  was  once  assigned.  It  Pops  J°*°- 
was  long  believed  that  a woman  named  Gilberte,  by  birth  A-  D- 

a native  of  Mayence,  but  of  English  descent,  assumed  853. 

male  uttire,  studied  at  Athens,  was  reputed  a man,  and 
having  taken  Beligious  vows  and  distinguished  herself 
by  great  learning  and  ability,  was  elected  to  the  Papacy 
on  the  death  of  Leo  IV'.  in  853,t  under  the  style  of 
John  VIII.  ; that  when  the  Imperial  title  devolved  on 
Louis  II.  that  Emperor  was  crowned  by  her  hands  at 
Rome  ; and  that  hut  for  a subsequent  unhappy  disco- 
very, her  name  might  have  descended  to  posterity  as  one 
of  the  most  unblemished  Pontiffs  by  whom  the  Tiara 
has  been  worn.  Yielding,  however,  to  a natural  weak- 
ness, she  listened  too  freely  to  a Cardinal,  one  of  her 
chaplains,  to  whom  either  chance  or  her  own  attachment 
had  revealed  the  mystery  of  her  sex ; and  the  consequence 
of  their  intercourse  was  the  public  delivery  of  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter  in  the  open  street*  of  Rome,  between 
the  Colosseum  and  the  Church  of  St.  Clement,  during 
a Religious  procession.  The  ambiguous  Pope  died  in 
giving  birth  to  the  child  ; the  route  of  the  procession  was 
altered  for  the  future,  so  that  it  might  not  pass  near  the 
polluted  spot ; a statue  was  erected  iu  commemoration  of 
the  incident ; and  certain  jngenious  precautions  were 
adopted  to  prevent  its  recurrence.  This  tissue  of  fables, 
with  an  occasional  addition  that  the  Female  Pope  was  a 
Magician,  has  furnished  materials  for  reproach  or  for 
regret,  for  accusation  or  for  denial,  to  many  controversial 
writers,  according  as  they  were  friendly  or  hostile  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  ; and  it  is  not  impossible,  in  spite  of 
its  distinct  refutation  by  the  research  even  of  Protestants,  £ 

• The  authorities  for  th«  reign  of  Charles  tho  Bold  are  collected 
in  the  Vllth  and  VI  11th  Volume*  of  Bouquet'*  AnW.  The  same 
authorities  belong  to  the  remainder  of  this  Chapter. 

t Leo  IV.  reat/f  died  in  855. 

J Bayle  has  discuaaud  the  History  of  Pope  Joan,  ad  e.  Fbpeue,  at 
much  length,  and  with  great  diligence  and  acuteness.  Perhaps  tba 
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that  there  may  still  he  found  some  spirits  disinclined  to 
surrender  their  belief  in  a legend,  well  adapted  to  throw 
ridicule  upon  the  scarlet  abomination  of  the  Seven  Hills. 

The  dominion  to  which  Louis  U ffegNe,  the  Stutterer, 
succeeded  on  the  death  of  Ilia  father,  Charles  the  Bald, 
was  greatly  diminished  by  rival  claimants.  Carlomau* 
disputed  the  Imperial  title,  and  Italy  and  Lorraine  were 
wholly  separated  from  France.  During  the  short  reign 
of  Louis  were  established  those  numerous  fiefs  by  which 
a powerful  Aristocracy  long  afterwards  more  than  ba- 
lanced the  influence  of  the  Crown;  and  the  weak  Prince, 
despoiled  of  territority  by  foreigners,  and  of  Kingly 
authority  by'his  subjects,  sank  into  the  grave  unregarded 
and  forgotten  after  a nominal  sway  of  eighteen  months, 
so  that  to  him  as  well  as  to  Louis  V.  has  sometimes 
been  assigned  the  degrading  epithet  le  Faineant.  His 
sons,  Louis  III.  and  Carlomau,  jointly  ascended  the 
throne  ; the  latter  chiefly  through  the  powerful  support 
of  his  father-iit-law.  Boson,  Duke  of  Provence.  That 
ambitious  Noble,  strengthened  by  the  distinguished  alli- 
ances which  he  had  contracted,  brother  of  an  Empress, 
son -in-law  of  an  Emperor,  father-in-law  of  a King.t  now 
meditated  the  establishment  of  an  independent  Crown 
for  himself ; and  so  dexterously  did  he  intrigue  with  the 
Clergy,  that  in  a few  months  after  the  late  accession, 
the  assembled  Prelates  of  France  inaugurate*)  him 
King  of  Arles,  or  Provence 4 or  Lower  or  Cisjurane 
Burgundy,  (it  is  known  by  each  of  these  names  indif- 
ferently,) without  defining  the  limits  of  the  new  State 
formed  by  dismemberment  of  the  territory  of  Louis  and 
Carloman.  The  young  Princes  appealed  for  protection 
to  their  Uncle,  Charles  the  Fat,  (/r  Gro *,)  youngest  son 
of  Louis  It  Germaniqut , and  from  him  they  reccivpd 
such  assistance  as  enabled  them  to  prosecute  a success- 
ful campaign  against  the  usurper  whom  they  drove  into 
the  mountains.  By  the  death  of  his  two  elder  Brothers 
without  issue,  the  Crown  of  the  Empire  had  devolved 
on  Charles  the  Fat.  and  the  imbecile  youths  into  whose 
hands  the  sway  of  France  had  passed,  considered  them- 
selves as  mere  vassals  of  his  Crown.  The  death  of 
Louis,  the  elder  of  these  brothers,  was  occasioned  by  a 
singular  accident.  Attracted  by  the  beauty  of  a daugh- 
ter of  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  Court  whom  he  ob- 
served while  on  horseback,  he  addressed  her  in  terms 
more  ardent  than  maidenly  reserve  approved.  The 
King  spurred  his  horse  as  the  object  of  his  admiration 
withdrew  within  her  Father's  gates  ; and  in  his  eager- 
ness of  pursuit,  not  measuring  with  an  accurate  eye 
the  height  of  the  portal,  he  struck  his  head  against  the 
archway,  was  thrown  from  his  horse  with  violence,  and 
expired  a few  days  afterwards.  § During  the  two  years 


learned  Blonde),  however,  it  a writer  who  will  bo  received  for  the 
mint  pari  with  lets  suspicion,  notwithstanding  the  obloquy  which 
be  encountered  from  the  bigotry  of  hit  timet. 

• Eldest  wn  of  Louis  U OtrmaMifmr.  Yelly  maintains  that  since 
the  Pope  would  not  decide  between  the  competitor*,  the  title  of 
Emperor  remained  in  abeyance  d uring  three  yean.  i.  349- 

f His  sitter  Kichilda  was  the  second  KrnpreM  of  Charir*  the 
Bald  ; ho  hirowlfh.ul  married  a daughter  of  the  Emperor  Louts  1 1 , 
before  promised  to  the  Emperor  of  the  East,  and  forcibly  corned  off 
by  Boson  with  the  connivance  of  her  Brother ; und  his  daughter,  the 
issue  of  that  marriage,  was  now  Quern  of  Carloman,  upon  whose 
association  in  the  Government  hr  therefore  insisted. 

I The  Kingdom  wo*  c tiller!  indifferently  by  either  of  the  tint 
names,  Arles  Ming  the  Capital  of  Provrnce ; Burgundy  was  the  ctJ- 
/rrtfre  name  for  that  Kingdom  and  it*  dependencies-;  Cisjurane  the 
duimrht*  name  upon  the  subsequent  erection  of  Tnuujurane  Bur- 
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in  which  his  brother  Carloman  retained  the  sceptre  of 
France  in  his  single  hand,  his  Realm  was  desolated  by 
the  Northmen.  A great  victory,  hut  without  results,  is 
said  to  have  been  gained  over  these  invaders,  atSacour, 
near  Abbeville,  before  the  death  of  Louis  ;*  and  one  occa- 
sion, afterwurds,  was  fatally  und  disgracefully  neglected, 
in  which  Charles  the  Fat  might  have  engaged  them  with 
the  advantage  of  overwhelming  numbers.  Every  where 
else  want  of  men  prevented  Carloman  from  taking  the 
field  with  chance  of  success,  want  of  money  from  pur- 
chasing more  than  a short  occasional  suspension  of  ra- 
pine and  massacre.  The  young  King,  like  his  brother, 
owed  his  death  to  accident.  White  chasing  a wild  boar  Death  ot 
in  the  forest  of  Baiseau  he  was  inadvertently  wounded  Carhunui. 
in  the  leg  by  the  hunting-spear  of  one  of  hia  attendants,!  A*  u- 
gangrene  rapidly  ensued,  and  he  died  having  scarcely  ®84. 
attained  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 

The  rightful  inheritor  of  the  Crown  of  France,  on  Region  of 
the  demise  of  Carloman,  was  Charles  the  Simple,  a half- 
brother  of  the  two  late  Kings,  borne  posthumously  by 
Adelaide,  the  widowed  Queen  of  their  father  Louis  Ihc  under 
Stammerer.  But  the  dangers  to  which  France  was  Chariest  lie 
exposed  required  a steadier  pilotage  than  could  be 
afforded  by  an  Infant;  doubts  also  existed  respecting 
the  legitimacy  of  the  second  marriage  of  Louis,  who, 
contrary  to  a Papal  decision,  had  been  compelled  to 
repudiate  his  first  wife  Ansgarde ; and,  consequently, 
in  the  estimation  of  many,  Charles  the  Simple,  the  issue 
of  his  second  nuptials,  was  esteemed  a Bastard.  If  he 
were  excluded,  the  sole  legitimate  surviving  descendant 
of  Charlemngne  was  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fat ; and 
by  a singular  concurrence  of  personal  good  fortune, 
that  least  worthy  of  a race  too  generally  distinguished 
by  want  of  desert,  successively  united  on  his  single  head 
the  Crowns  of  Bavaria,  ofSuabia,  of  Saxony,  of  Italy,  and 
of  Oriental  and  Occidental  France  4 and  received  homage 
from  almost  all  the  many  Nations  which  had  been 
swayed  by  his  great  ancestor  Charlemagne. 

The  first  act  of  the  new  reign  was  cowardly  and  per-  Treacherr 
fidious.  Hugh,  son  of  Lothaire,  late  King  of  Lor-  «!*••** 
rnine.§  pretended  to  that  Crown,  and  his  claim  wassup- 


Carlovic- 

gton 

Empire. 
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814. 

to 
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688. 


* A Ballad  in  th«  ancient  Teutonic  Dialrct,  commemorating  thia 
victory,  still  exists. 

f Some  authontirs  attribute  the  wound  to  the  tuaks  of  the  hoar. 
The  Annai*  uf  Metz  notice  a*  a trait  of  magnanimity  on  the  part 
of  Ihe  King,  that  in  order  to  screen  his  attendant  from  the  chance 
of  future  punishment,  Carloman  himself  while  on  his  death-bed 
gave  out  Hie  latter  report. 

| Occidental  France,  or  Germany,  according  to  the  partition  of 
the  Empire  by  Louis  te  De6otm«ire  between  Lothaire  and  Charles 
the  Bald,  in  838. 

$ The  Episode  of  Lothaire,  King  of  Lorraines  son  of  the  Erorwror 
Lothaire.  ia  a remarkahle  instance  of  the  great  authority  of  the 
Church  in  the  IXth  century,  ilia  queen  Theutburge,  daughter  of 
Count  Boson  of  Burgundy,  was  accused  of  incest  with  her  brother 
Hubert,  an  Ahbot,  and  covurquenUy  was  repudiated  by  her  hushand  ; 
m ho  immediately  married  VaJdnude,  a lady  to  whom  he  had  lawn 
betrothed  before  his  first  nuptials,  and  whom  he  had  been  compelled 
to  abandon  from  motives  of  political  expediency.  Theutbsrge  having 
established  her  innocence  by  the  Ordeal  of  boiling  water,  wu 
restored  to  conjugal  rights ; lait  not  long  afterwards,  induced  either 
by  ill  treatment  or  by  remorse,  site  offered  a voluntary  confession  of 
her  crime,  was  formally  divorced,  and  then,  having  placed  herself 
under  the  suspected  guardianship  of  her  brother,  once  more  avowed 
her  innocence.  Fi»j«  Nicolas  I.  espoused  her  cause,  compelled 
Lothaire  to  receive  again  as  his  wife  a woman  by  whom  hi*  had 
lieeti  thna  disgraced,  and  to  abandon  V aid  rede  long  the  object  of 
hi#  affection.  It  was  in  vain  that  Theutbcrge  herself,  again  anxious 
for  separation,  jointly  with  her  husband  solicited  Nicola#  and  hi* 
succcasor  Adrian  ll.  for  a dissolution  of  marriage.  The  latter 
Pontiff  adinmistried  tike  Host  to  the  King  of  Lurrrine  snd  his 
3 L 
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History,  ported  by  a Northman  Chief.  Godfrey,  upon  whom  the 
■ ^-  —1 ^ Emperor  had  recently  bestowed  the  hand  of  one  of  his 
From  sisters,  together  with  investiture  of  the  Duchy  of  Fri- 

*.  d.  sia.*  The  Piratical  leader  no  doubt  estimated  those 

814,  extorted  concessions  at  their  real  value,  and  held  them 

to  to  be  no  more  than  preliminaries  to  future  and  far 

a.  d.  greater  gain.  In  order  to  accelerate  his  projects  he 

868.  demanded  some  vineyards  at  the  confluence  of  the 

Rhine  with  the  Moselle  ; a position  w hich,  if  once  occu- 
pied. would  introduce  the  Northmen  to  the  very  centre 
of  the  Empire.  Charles  appointed  a conference  for  dis- 
cussion of  the  claim  in  the  Isle  ol  Hetow,  and  there 
treacherously  assassinated  Godfrey  and  his  whole  North- 
men train.  Hugh  was  seized  at  the  same  moment  in 
violation  of  a safe-conduct,  deprived  of  his  eyes,  and 
committed  to  the  Monastery  of  St.  Gal,  in  which  he  soon 
afterwards  died. 

Siege  of  The  Northmen,  justly  irritated  by  this  base  act  of  trea- 
Pambythe  chery,  poured  down  with  more  than  former  thirst  for 
Northmen.  blood  arKj  raping  upon  the  defenceless  tracts  of  France ; 

and  while  Charles,  far  distant  from  the  scene  of  calamity, 
****  * remained  in  Germany,  40,000  Barbarians  under  Sige- 
froi,  one  of  their  most  distinguished  leaders,  scoured 
with  unsparing  fury  the  Country  between  Belgium 
and  the  Seine,  and  finally  sat  down  before  Paris.  The 
whole  of  Paris,  properly  so  called,  was  then  comprised 
within  the  little  islet  now  known  as  L’llt  At  la  Cite, 
or  du  Paiaif.  Both  on  the  North  and  South  of  the 
River,  however,  numerous  Ecclesiastical  edifices  had 
been  built ; and  these  w’ith  much  of  the  adjoining 
Country  constituted  the  Duchy  of  France,  the  great  fief 
or  domain  of  the  Count  of  Paris.  Eudes,  the  Noble  who 
then  held  that  conspicuous  title,  was  a son  of  Robert 
le  Fort.f  Count  of  Anjou,  and  founder  of  the  Duchy; 
a brave  warrior  who  had  perished  in  battle  against 
the  Northmen  about  twenty  years  before.  The  reputa- 
tion of  the  Father  was  weli  maintained  by  his  Son ; 
and  Eudes,  aided  by  two  Ecclesiastics,  Gauzelin, 
Bishop  of  Paris  and  Abbot  of  St.  Germain,  and  Hugh, 
Abbot  of  St.  Martin  de  Tours,  resolutely  maintained 
himself  during  a close  siege  of  more  than  a year. 
Gauzelin  planted  a Crucifix  on  the  ramparts,  and  was 
frequently  seen  armed  at  all  paints,  and  combating 
in  its  defence.  All  the  military  science  of'  that  period 
was  exhausted  in  attack,  and  we  read  of  a formidable 
train  of  now  forgotten  artillery,  catapults,  perrieres,  and 
halistse,  movable  towers,  battering  rams,  vinete  arid 
cavaliers,  which  were  employed  in  effecting  a breach. 
The  chief  instrument  of  offence  used  by  the  besieged 
was  a huge  massive  beam,  shod  at  its  extremity  with 
iron.  This  machine  having  been  raised  almoxt  perpen- 
dicularly was  let  fall  upon  the  framework  of  the  enemy 
beneath,  and  when  the  roofs  had  been  beaten  in  by 
repeated  blows,  vast  stones,  showers  of  arrows  and 
javelins,  and  a deluge  of  scalding  oil  and  pitch  were 
poured  upon  the  exposed  combatants.  Three  general 
assaults  had  been  successfully  repulsed,  when  a sudden 


■uite,  accompanying  it  with  a terrific  imprecation  in  co*e  he  should 
ever  renew  intercourse  with  “ his  concubine,”  Valdrsdt ; and  the 
death  of  the  King  aud  the  greater  part  of  hie  attendants  within 
eight  days  from  the  denouncement  of  this  curve,  was  esteemed  a 
•un*  proof  of  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  upon  their  criminal  intentions. 
Hugh,  the  issue  of  Lothaire  and  Yaldrude,  was  pronounced  illegi- 
timate 

• Godfrey  was  the  first  Northman  Chief  *ho  received  a grant  of 
land  in  France  from  Charles  the  Bald  in  850. 

t Great-grandfather  of  Hugh  Capet,  the  founder  of  the  Hid 
French  Dynasty. 


swell  of  the  river  carried  away  the  wooden  Bridge  which  Cartovin- 
connected  the  City  with  the  Southern  hank,  and  enabled 
the  Northmen  to  capture  and  destroy  the  tower  which  . 
protected  its  approach,  on  the  site  alter  wards  occupied  F|utn 
by  le  petit  Chat tlrt.  No  further  ground  was  won  by  A D 
the  besiegers ; and  the  Emperor,  at  length  shamed  by  ^ j ^ 

the  brilliant  defence  of  the  little  handful  of  men  whom  to 
he  hail  as  yet  neglected  to  assist,  despatched  Henry  a.  d. 

Duke  of  Saxony  to  their  relief  in  the  Spring  of  the  fob  888. 

lowing  year.  Unwilling,  or  unable  to  effect  a sufficient  a.  d. 
diversion,  that  lendet  retired  after  a few  skirmishes;  and  886. 
the  Northmen,  while  they  burned  every  cottage  and 
tree,  and  put  to  the  sword  every  peasant  within  their 
range,  at  the  same  time  felt  so  little  apprehension  of 
being  dislodged,  that  they  fearlessly  amused  themselves 
with  the  pastime  of  the  chase  under  the  very  walls  of 
their  enemy’s  great  City. 

The  toils  and  privations  of  the  siege  proved  fatal  durable 
to  many  of  the  French  leaders,  and  the  Abbots  Hugh  sytioo  of 
and  Gauzelin  were  among  those  who  fell  victims  to 
their  generous  self-devotion.  Eudes.  now  left  singly  in 
command,  and  ftnding  that  the  messengers  whom  he 
despatched  to  the  Emperor  for  assistance  returned  with 
cold  or  evasive  answers,  resolved  on  a bold  attempt  at  a 
personal  interview.  He  proceeded  accordingly  to  Melx, 
in  which  City  Charles  had  assembled  a considerable 
force,  which  he  had  neither  the  courage  nor  the  activity 
to  lead  to  the  relief  of  his  suffering  People.  The  return 
of  the  gallant  soldier  was  a far  more  difficult  enterprise 
than  his  outbreak  from  the  besieged  city ; for  the  North- 
men, warned  of  his  approach,  had  placed  numerous 
sentinels  before  its  gules  : Eudes  commended  himself  to 
God,  unhesitatingly  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse,  galloped 
through  the  opposing  ranks,  and  gained  the  City  un- 
harmed. The  spirit  of  the  times  attributed  a success, 
really  due  to  the  undaunted  heroism  of  the  individual, 
to  the  special  intervention  of  Providence  by  a miracle  in 
his  behalf. 

The  Emperor  meantime  advanced  by  tardy  marches ; 
and  willing,  if  possible,  to  avoid  exposure  of  his  own 
person,  he  despatched  the  Duke  of  Saxony  with  an  ad- 
vanced guard,  to  reconnoitre  from  the  heights  of  Mont- 
martre. At  the  edge  of  one  of  the  trenches  of  the  be- 
siegers the  Duke’s  horse  stumbled  and  threw  him,  and 
before  he  could  recover  himself  he  was  pierced  by  a thou- 
sand swords  of  Northmen,  rejoicing  in  vengeance  upon 
a Chief  who  bad  been  employed  in  the  perfidious  murder 
of  Godfrey  t Far  different  w as  the  feeling  of  the  pusil-  Disgraceful 
lanimous  Charles  when  he  beard  of  the  loss  of  his 
devoted  servant;  he  advanced  indeed,  but  it  was  to  1 '*  *•“>* 
negotiate,  not  to  punish  by  the  sword.  The  Northmen 
concentrated  their  forces  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine, 
while  the  Emperor  entered  Paris  hv  the  right;  and  from 
the  Palace  of  the  chief  City  of  his  great  Kingdom  he 
tendered  7000  pounds  weight  of  silver,  to  induce  his 
foes,  not  to  abandon  the  war,  but  to  change  the  scene 
of  hostilities  ; to  retire  from  the  face  of  an  Imperial 
army  which  duml  not  fight,  and  to  transport  themselves 
to  Burgundy,  an  untouched  Country,  in  which  not  a 
single  armed  man  could  be  mustered  to  oppose  their 
progress. 

Pursued  by  the  murmur*  and  the  contempt  of  the 
French  People,  Charles,  after  signing  this  ignominious 


• Visional  y derived  from  Atom  3fnriU  or  Afnm  Ahrfyrvm  ; th« 
HamiMtead  ami  Highgate  of  Paria,  immediately  on  its  North. 

f Siamondi,  iti.  *264>.  Velly  ascribe*  the  commission  of  that  great 
crime  to  a tovl  of  the  Emperor,  whom  be  ntmn  Evranl  i.  3&6. 
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Treaty,  hastened  back  to  Germany ; and  in  that  Country 
' a fresh  act  of  weakness  precipitated  his  fall.  His  autho- 
rity had  long  been  chiefly  wielded  by  the  hands  of  a 
Minister,  Lint  ward,  Bishop  of  Verceit.  Whether  that 
Ecclesiastic  really  abused  the  great  power  intrusted  to 
him,  or  whether  his  overthrow  was  a necessary  prelude 
to  that  of  his  master,  is  not  now  to  be  determined,  but 
he  was  publicly  accused  of  various  acts  of  tyranny  and 
extortion,  and  with  the  profession  of  some  unintelligible 
Heresy.  To  those  charge*  was  added  another.  |>cr- 
sonallv  affecting  the  Emperor  in  a point  on  which  he 
1 was  peculiarly  sensitive  ; and  Liutward  was  denounced 
as  maintaining  a criminal  intercourse  with  the  Empress 
Kiclmrde.  The  Prelate,  stripped  of  his  high  dignities, 
was  exiled  to  his  Diocese  ; and  the  Empress,  maintain- 
ing her  innocence  before  a Diet  of  the  Nobles,  offered  to 
avouch  it  either  by  her  Champion  in  the  lists,  or  by  the 
perilous  Ordeal  of  the  red-hot  ploughshares.  Such 
appeals  to  the  judgment  of  Heaven  were  little  needed  ; 
for  Richarde  had  yet  another  evidence  in  store,  which 
not  only  established  her  own  purity,  but  which  also 
covered  her  hushand  with  ridicule  for  his  credulous 
imbecility.  Ten  years  hod  elapsed  since  their  marriage, 
yet  the  Empress  was  still  a virgin.  Every  hour  in- 
creased popular  discontent  by  some  new  hetrayal  of  the 
fatuity  of  Charles.  In  his  youth,  in  order  to  excite 
remorse  for  some  acts  of  filial  disobedience,  (for  the  sons 
of  Louis  the  German  more  than  once  rebelled  against 
their  father,)  the  Ecclesiastics  persuaded  him  that  he 
was  possessed  by  an  Evil  Spirit;  and  the  wretched 
victim  of  that  pious  fraud  solicited  and  underwent,  in 
the  presence  of  the  assembled  Barons  and  Prelates  of 
the  Empire,  the  solemn  and  impressive  ceremonies 
framed  for  the  exorcism  of  an  energumen.  The  remem- 
brance of  those  days  of  suffering  w as  never  effaced  from 
his  imagination  ; and  at  length  he  shut  himself  up  from 
public  view  within  the  walls  of  his  Palace,  and  became 
engrossed  by  a fearful  belief  that  be  was  again  subjected 
to  the  immediate  influence  of  the  Devil.*  His  disorder 
was  heightened  by  deep  incisions  in  the  head,  injudi- 
ciously made  by  the  surgeons  with  the  hope  of  relieving 
him  from  tormenting  pain  with  which  that  part  was 
affected. 

This  failure  of  intellect  determined  the  German 
- Nobles  to  commit  themselves  at  once  to  the  rule  of  some 


* Anna/.  Btrim.  ad  ana.  883.  It  is  most  probable  that  Charles 

a epileptic 


more  efficient  Sovereign.  The  legitimate  race  of  Charle-  Carlovta- 
m&gne  was  extinct  with  their  present  monarch,  by  the  K»n 
reputed  bastardy  of  Charles  the  Simple,  whose  extreme  K'"P«v. 
youth  indeed,  even  under  other  circumstances,  ren- 
dcred  him  ineligible.  Of  the  many  pretenders  to  con-  rum 
ncction  with  the  founder  of  the  Carlovingian  line, 

Arnulf,  a natural  son  of  Carloman.  King  of  Bavaria,  |u  * 
had  secured  the  most  numerous  partisans.  At  a Diet  A D 

convoked  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  at  Tribur,  be-  ggg’ 

tween  Mentz  and  Oppenbeim,  Aruulf  appeared  with  Arnulf 
a powerful  band  of  Sclavonian  followers ; the  ex-  Emperor, 
minister,  Liutward,  declared  in  his  favour;  the  Saxons, 
the  Thuringians,  the  Bavarians,  and  the  Suabians,  suc- 
cessively proffered  their  support ; and  in  three  days  the 
whole  Court  of  Charles  transferred  itself  to  his  now 
avowed  successor.  Chased  from  his  Palace,  abandoned 
by  every  domestic  of  his  establishment,  shattered  in 
bodily  health,  and  approaching  the  utmost  verge  of  men- 
tal derangement,  the  miserable  outcast  wandered  forth, 
houseless  and  pennyless,  to  seek  even  for  food,  lie 
was  received  with  tenderness  and  hospitality  by  Liut- 
bert.  Bishop  of  Maycnce  ; who  not  only  sheltered  and 
supported  bis  fallen  master,  but  with  a rare  exercise  of 
disinterestedness,  pleaded  also  for  him  with  the  Prince 
by  whom  he  had  been  supplanted.  Bearing  with  him 
a piece  of  the  true  Cross,  upon  which  Arnulf  had  for- 
merly sworn  allegiance,  Liutbert  petitioned  for  some 
small  allowance,  by  which  the  dethroned  Emperor  might 
be  rescued  from  destitution.  The  scanty  revenues  which  Death  of 
in  consequence  were  assigned  to  him  in  Su&bia  were  Charles  the 
not  long  enjoyed.  Charles  died  in  three  months  after  ^ 

his  retirement  to  the  Chateau  of  lndinga  in  that  Coun-  n^t^The 
try;  and  if  we  accorded  that  belief  to  the  Annalt  of  Carltmn- 
Fulda,  which  they  no  doubt  received  at  the  time  of  their  tpaaKm- 
compilation  and  long  afterwards,  we  should  admit  that 
at  the  moment  at  which  the  Empire,  built  up  by  Char-  a.  n. 
lemugne,  was  dissolved  in  the  person  of  his  great  grand-  88*. 
son,  the  heavens  opened  fur  the  expiring  Monarch,  **  in 
order  to  show  that  he  whom  men  had  chiefly  despised, 
was  the  Sovereign  of  all  others  must  acceptable  to  the 
Deity.”* 

* Annaira  FuJdrnft,  p.  51.  It  would  almost  nni  il  if  Velly,  a 
fertile  creator  of  Heron,  had  been  inoculated  by  the  Monkish  spirit 
in  his  delineation  of  Charles  le  proa.  After  an  impartial  natal  of 
his  countless,  unkmgly,  and  unmanly  weaknesses,  he  sums  op, 

C'iioat  en  tffrl  *n  iri»J?nn  Pnmcr,  June , divot,  mime  jutqtrd 
fexcia,  pn  n ’avoir  tTautre  vice  ywe  echo  jkre  urn  dceaoua  de  ton 
rang  el  de  an  put  nonce. 
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Chronolooical  Table. — No.  II. — From  the  Revival  of  the  fVealern  Empire 

A.  D.  800 — 


ITALY. 


fiunok. 


GERMANY. 


m cuLonNOUM  supim. 


A.  P. 

PUT  Dwath  of  Pepin.  (UmI  *00  of  Charlemagne. 
§14  Death  of  Charlemagne.  Acfoaioo  of 
»17  who  d iridos  lb*  Empire  wmmg  hi*  Boat. 


839  They  make  war  against  him. 

tv  13  Dcpusituia  of  Lmia  the  Dtbonaarra,  faltewisl  by  bis  RettorAtson  tod  Oath. 


MO  Lothaire,  Emperor. 

Ml  Civil  War  with  hi* broths r*.  Baftle  of  Fonteway. 

843  Treaty  >»f  Partition  at  Verdun.  Kraaee  in>(«<l  toCharlaa  the  Bald.  Germany  to  Leo  it,  Italy  BwimrUad, 
and  the  lUfluk  rrowiaees  te>  Gotham. 
fH9  Defence  of  Rome  against  (be  Sanecat  by  Pope  Le®  IV, 

$55  I««i»  It.  Kinpemr,  aad  King  of  Italy. 


864  Re-ronijurat  of  the  Spanish  March  by  the  Bnrarena  $73  Continued  descents  of  the  Northmen. 


§75  Charles  the  Bald.  Emperor.  and  Kin*  of  France. 

1*77  I^«i*  the  Siaroteerer.  879  I««is  111.,  and  Cark<man.  joint  King*  of  Fraare,  Wi  Death  of  Loni*  HI.  Carioman  »irg!y. 
879  CoiMMfeamt  of  the  Kingdom  of  Crej-ars**  Batjaady  aadar  Boson.  Count  of  Piwmm. 


3*4  Charles  the  Fat,  Emperor,  re  unite*  the  whole  Empire. 

few  He  la  depowd.  I>i*MiNataniKT  oe  rsu  CaAMreroaia*  Kuna*, 


i Bereege*.  Dak*  of  F rials,  (descended  from  Charle- 
magne.) King  of  Italy. 

1 Ciril  Wars,  aggravated  by  the  iocorsioa#  of  the  Hull* 


mt  Kudos,  King. 

89B  li.arlr*  (In  Simple.  iron  is nc 
of  Charles  tfca  Bald. 


915  Bereoger,  Emperor. 


931  HotGement  of  the  Northmen, 
nr  Nom.a**.  >o  Ntnlna, 
bene*  failed  Normandy 


1 888  Arnulf.  (an  illegitimate  descendant  of  Charlemagne.) 

Ki  u*  nf  Germany. 

1 9M  Lewi*  lit. 


| 911  Eitir.plion  of  the  Carlomng'sn  Dynasty  in  Germany. 
Conrad  of  Franconia  netted  King 

i 919  Henry  I..  or  the  Fowler  j 


9J4  Hu  warder. 

99$  Hago,  Const  of  Provence,  Kiag ; «,e4e*  the  Kingdom  of 
Cisjaru*  Burgundy  *o  Rudolph,  Kn* of  Trnaajnrsae 
Burgundy ; (the  Uttar  founded  in  898  ;)  deputed  and 
succeeded  by  hit  we. 


999  Robert 
9*3  FU»A<>5ph. 


936  Lotus  IV. 


Dcct-tKi  or  TwiCam-  | 
iftvitrsits  DraawTT  tn  j 
Faanoi.  Rise  ef  the 
Count*  of  Paris,  who 
<»*<• 


934  Inflicts  n great  defeat  on  the 
llsicinui. 

996  Olbel. 


945  Letbaire. 

*50  Breeager  II. 

Ifel  Ineaaioe  of  Italy  by  Otho,  King  of  Germany. 


«6t  Lotbaire. 


961  Oiho  the  Great,  Emperor,  aad  King  of  Italy. 
979  Otho  1 1 ....  1 


965  Finally  repels  ike  Hungarian* 


IHovai  on  Satowr. 


983  Qlko  III... 


Emperor*  of  Germany  and  King*  of 

Italy. 


966  Loots  V.  (la  Faineant.)  J 

III.  Taa  Carinas  DnrasTT  on  Faawc*. 


|0Q9  Henry  II... 
1994  Conrad  it.. 


1.  The  Lombard  Cities  gradually  inde- 
pendent. 

f.  Rising  Power  of  Venice,  Genoa,  and 

PW 


987  Hugh  Capet,  King  of  Fraaoe. 
996  Robert  (he  Wine. 


3.  Settlement  of  Ue  Normans 

1089) » Southern  Italy. 


1031  Henry  I, 


)C39  Henry  III.. 


OSS  Otho  III. 


1009  Henry  II. 


1094  Conrad  It.,  the  Salie. 


1039  Acquires  the  Kisgtlom  of  Bur 
k indy  {Cisj'irenr  aad  Twi 
jireue  un  i ted  936 'iby  bequest. 

1039  Henry  III. 


IHorii  or  Fasnroaia. 


1050  Conquest  of  StrdmU  and  Corsica  from  the  Strnreo*.  by 
the  Pisans  and  Gems***. 

1066  Henry  IV,  Emperor  aad  Kiag. 

1069  Commencement  of  the  rreot  straggle  hetwe**  the  Em- 
pire aid  Papacy  for  KcrUstastical  Investiture* 


1 


1060  Pbdip  I. 

1066  The  Normas  Conquest  of  EngUnl. 


1056  Heary  IV.  t 

1950  Commencement  of  the  great  struggle  between  the  E*i 
jure  aad  Papacy  foe  KeeUuiastKa]  Investiture* 


1073  Accession  of  Pope  Gregory  VII. 

1077  swosi.f  the  excommunicated  Emperor  (Henry  IV.) 
who,  however, 

]090  Capture*  Home,  and  *rt»  *rp  tie  nnli-Fope. 

The  Norman  Conquest  nl  Naeila*  completed : and  in 
1090  that  uf  Sidiy  from  the  Seneca*. 

1065  Pope  Urban  II. 

1095  Prcmotsa  Th<  Ft  air  Caviar*. 


1095  The  Ctrencil  «f  r Unroot.  Hugh,  brother  ot  Philip  L , 
joust  To*  Finer  CauMfst- 


1076  The  Emperor  enrosnm'ialeateil. 

1078  RsSwJIson  of  Rodolpb  ef  Bavana,  snpportod  by  Pop# 
Gnegnry  VII 
1080  Death  of  Redolph. 

1095  Oodfrey  «f  Bouillon.  Dnkr  of  Brabant,  undertakes 
Thi  Fjmt  CatiaATta, 
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in  the  Penon  of  Charlemagne,  to  the  Commencement  of  the  CruMdtt. 

—1095. 


■Ml  Alfonso  I!-,  King  "f  Astana*.  (|l*rt  a.  b.  791.) 
kins,  Kbalif  of  Cardura,  (since  a.  v.  796.) 


• II..  Khslif  of  Cordova. 


King*  of  Aslunaa. 


KXslif  o*  Cordon. 


•S3  Alfonso  Ilf.  (the  Great,)  King  of  Asturias. 

804  He-eonijumt  of  (bo  Spo«i»k  If  Arch  from  Prise*  by  the 
SUHNA 


tKbnlifs  of  Cordon. 

910  Garcia*.  King  of  Asturias. 

918  Abdnlrahmaa  HI,  Khslif  of  Cordova. 

91*  O nine  so  If 


983  Frotln  If.  .. 
99*  AlfcmrolV.  . 
93i  Rs~.ro  II.  . 


Kingi  of  Leon  soil  Astoria*. 


961  Abol  Ah1**,  Khslif  of  Cordon. 

867  RsA.ru  111,  King  of  Leon  and  Astoria*. 

976  AlmsnwJf,  Khslif  of  Cordon 

MS  Btrmudo  If.. ^ 

> Kings  of  Leoa  Mi  Astons*. 
999  Alfonso  V J 

1090  Rancho  tie  Orest.  King  of  Navarre  sod  Aragon. 

1002  AMnlmalwb  . . . 

lOfM  Abdalrahmau  IV I Khslif*  of  Cordova. 

10I9  Mohammad  Alanbadi...  J 

1011  Rapid  «ltc line  of  tbo  Saracen  Power  is  Spain. 


tty»  Berma.k.  lll„  K.ng  nt  Leoe  and  Astoria*. 

IMS  Ramiro  I.,  King  or  Aragon. 

1037  Ferdinand  tbo  Crest,  King  nf  Castile,  acquire*  Leon  by 
10»  Kktinetio*  of  tbo  Dynasty  of  tke  Ommiadra  KhalMs  is 


1066  Sancho  II,  King  of  Lae®  sad  Castile. 

1067  Ssncbo  II..  King  of  Aragon. 


1078  Alfonso  VI,  King  of  Leon  sad  Castile. 

106S  Toledo  recovered  from  (be  Saracens. 

lOdfl  Hennqoes,  Const  of  Portugal. 

1091  Yosef.  Kiag  of  Morocco,  unites  aO  Saracen  Spain  s 
bis  sceptre. 

1094  Pedro  1.,  King  of  Arsgun. 


809  Subdwes  (be  Welsh  Britons. 


988  Extend*  bis  supremacy  neer  all  South  Dritaia,  and  be- 
comes Eighth  Brrtwalda  of  tbe  Anglo-Saxons. 

*33  Tbe  regular  larasieaa  nf  the  N.wtkmn.  or  Dun.  com 
meoce.  bat  nr*  repelled  bjr  Egbert. 


836  Ethel  mil  sucrevil*  him. 

638  Kernrtb  11.  Kmguf  tbs  Scuts,  eubj  agates  tie  PkU.  aad 
rvigus  or tr  North  Britain. 


3 Crest  defeat*  of  (be  Duet  by  Ethel  waif. 
3 Ktielbsld  . 


0 Ktkeibert  . 

1 Htbelrrd  . . 


871  Alfred  tbe  Great. 
O 


Kiag*  nf  Wrsnei,  with  a general  su- 
premacy over  Sooth  Britain.  Tbe 
mrsgr*  of  the  Dane*  (who  a.  ». 
S*»7  ronuuer  Northumbria.  and 
a.  n.  tf/U  East  Angling  twcome  in- 

MSUt. 


England  orrmi  by  tbe  Danes,  and  Alfred  eompellod  to 
lie  in  rourealrorat,  until 

11a  signally  defeat*  them,  and  recover*  bis dseainiooa. 


9 Edward  tbe  Eldar  succeeds  bins. 
9 Etefests  tbe  Northern  liriaa  Dnora, 


980  And  minora  both  them  aad  their  eouslrymsn  in  East 
At  glia  andar  bn  »c*ptr*. 

984  Albeit  (an.  Ktaer  Ktiro  «V  au  En«la  an. 

934  Inflict*  a great  defeat  on  (be  combined  Dane*,  Soots, 
nod  Bntcea,  at  brunaaburgb. 

9*1  Edmund  I. 

9ifi  EdrnL  999  Tbe  Dane*  of  Northumbria  Anally  sobdued. 
955  Edwin 

959  Edgar.  973  Scotland  acknowledges  bia  supremacy. 

975  Edward  II.  (tke  Martyr.) 

9Q8  Kthelred  II.  900  Tbe  Danish  inraseeai  begin  anew. 

991  England  tributary  to  the  Daaen 

994  Great  Invastoa  of  the  Islaed  by  tbe  Danes  aider  the 
Kings  of  [>rasaark  and  Norway. 

1002  General  massacr*  n f the  Dane*  in  England. 

1003  Revenged  by  Sweyn,  King  of  Denmark,  who 

1013  Ceaqnrra  the  Kingdom. 

1016  Edmund  II.  (Iionssde)  succeeds  bis  father  Kthelred. 
On  he  death 

1917  Canute  (the  Great.)  King  of  Denmark  sad  England. 

1035  Harold 


(Haredoot) 

1040  Caswie  It.  (Haniicanule). 

1043  Edward  HI.  (the  Ccaftuso 


Kings  of  England. 


1054  Malcolm  Ceaamore  recover*  the  lb  rose  ef  Scotland  from 
the  usurper  Macbeth. 


1096  Harold  11.  eoccaed*  the  Confessor,  aad  it  slain  in  tb« 
Bettis  of  Hasting*.  which  produces 
Tat  Ni'ISam  Congener  or  Ewolawv, 

William  I.  (tbe  Conqueror.)  King  of  England. 

1078  Sufcdoro  Sent  laud. 

1060  Domesday  Book  began. 

1087  William  II.  (Rnfon.) 

1090  lavwdat  hi*  brother  Hebert's  Elate  of  Normandy. 

1066  Aad  obtains  po«*eaiioa  of  that  Darby  by  mortgage  from 
Robert,  who  jusns  Tna  Eiarr  Cactaoa 


THE  EASTERN  AND  MOHAMMEDAN  EMPIRES. 

A.  D. 

001  Irene,  Empress  of  tbe  East  {since  a.h.797.)  Hsroan 
Alrasebid,  Khnlif  of  tbs  East  ( since  a.  p.  7116.) 

Bl>3  Nicrnlvini*  I,  Emperor  of  the  East, defeated  by  Haroan 
Alrasebid.  tket  Al»m  n,  Khaniof  the  Es»t. 

811  Stauraei-u  Mich.ut  1,  813  Leo  V.,  Emperors. 

813  Almsman.  Kbalif. 


889  Tfaeopbiias,  Emperor,  defeated  by  tbe  Saracens. 
H3i  Motaseim,  84 1 Harona  Wasie,  Khalifi. 


843  Michael  lt[.Em|*ror. 


667  Basil  I..  Emperor.  Forms  nr  thi  Macs  nomas 


i Egypt  remits  from  tbe  Khslif*. 
» Mithtadi,  8 


. 870  Mutammcd.  Khalifa. 


896  Leo  VI.  Emperor.  899  Mutatid,  Khslif. 

890  Southern  Italy  subject  to  tbe  Eastern  Empire. 

901  Mac  tabs,  907  Moctader,  Khalit*. 

911  Alexander.  Constantine  V||„  (919  Remans*!.,  Chnslm 
pber.  Strptm.  Conataatine  VIII.)  Emperors. 

913  Rise  of  the  Hatimlte  Dynasty  of  Khald*  in  Egypt.  West- 
ers Africa,  ead  Syria. 


SK  Cahir,  933  Alradi,  Kbalif*. 


940  Extinction  nf  tbe  power  of  the  AHx»»iden  Khalit..  Dm 

Mrusisatur  ar  res  Ksuittn  or  tsi  East. 


959  Romaaxs  II,  963  Nicephoros  II..  Emperors. 

969  John  7.iroieecu.  Emperor.  The  Empire  triumphant  o 
the  Samrent,  Bulgnnan*.  and  Rostiat .». 

976  Basil  II.  aad  Constantine  IX.,  joint  Emperors. 


1600  Rise  of  the  Tnrkitb  Dyaaaty  of  the  GasaavuUs. 


1018  Basil  ft.  dwallr  reduce*  the  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria- 

1685  Cun *tan tmr  JX„  sole  Emperor 

1000  Romans*  III.,  1034  Michael  IV.,  Emperors. 

1041  Michael  V.,  [Zac  sad  Theodora.]  1649  Constaabne  X, 
Emperor*. 

1043  Coaipsestof  Persia  by  the  Turks. 

1054  Theodora  11.  Empress  of  the  East,  rna  iast  cr  m 
Mace  duhia  a Dtitastt. 

'.066  Mirhnel  VI..  1057  l«**c  Conniwo*.  1009  ConKABi.ee 
XL.  UtrCA*.  Emperor*. 

1065  Jerusalem  esptnied  by  tbs  Tsrk*  from  the  Saracen* 

1060  Riimsau*  IV.  Kmpenir,  defeated  aad  snade  persnaer 
(a  u 1071)  b|  the  Turk*. 

IO  Mikael  VM.,  Aadrravre.  |,  Con.Unhne  XII,  Km 

1078  Mseaphorna  til,  Bmprnsr. 

1000  Southern  Italy  wrested  tiom  the  Empire  by  the  Nor- 
mas*. 

1081  Alexia*  Comaanaa  Emperor.  . , 

1004  Coo  Torsi  of  Aria  Miaur  by  tb#  Tarka,  who  foumd  (he 
S*el|sb<-sn  Kingdom  of  Rcmm- 

0„d*r  tbe  Ralgn  nf  Alestaa  commenced 

1096  Tut  Kisst  Caoseva  lor  the  remvery  of  JrrusaJem. 
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CHAPTER  LXV. 


OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH— OF  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  WRITERS— AN  D OF 
THE  HERESIES  IN  THE  lXth  CENTURY. 


GENERAL  STATE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Tiie  external  stale  of  the  Church  in  the  lXth  Century 
derived  its  complexion  chiefly  from  the  character  of 
Charlemagne.  The  zeal  of  that  great  Monarch  for  the 
propagation  of  Christianity  was  anient,  hut  his  piety  was 
debased  by  violence  and  superstition  ; and  thus,  although 
the  propagation  of  tfic  Gospel  during  his  reign  was  ex- 
tensive, yet  it  was  too  frequently  effected  by  force  rather 
than  by  argument  His  son,  Louis  the  Debonnaire, 
inherited  many  of  the  faults  of  his  lather  without  his 
counterbalancing  virtues  or  talents.  Yet  the  missiona- 
ries who  were  sent  to  instruct  and  convert  the  Barbarous 
nations  in  the  North  of  Europe,  displayed  a conduct 
worthy  of  the  Religion  which  they  professed.  Although 
the  system  of  Religion  which  they  taught  was  corrupted, 
yet  their  mode  of  inculcating  it  was  by  ratiocination, 
enforced  in  most  instances  by  exemplar)  living. 

Under  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Deltonnaire,  Christi- 
,.,t ’ Denmark  unity  was  established  among  the  inhabitants  of  Sweden 
midSwe-  and  Denmark.  We  have  seen  that  Harald,  the  expelled 
‘k°  Sovereign  of  Jutland,  purchased  the  Emperor's  assist- 
ance for  his  restoration  by  the  adoption  of  Christianity.* 
On  his  return  to  his  native  Country  he  was  accompanied 
Authbert  by  two  Priests,  named  Ansgar  and  Authbert,  the  former 
audAiugar.  a Monk  of  Corby,  in  Westphalia,  the  latter  belonging 
to  a Monastery  of  the  same  name  in  France.  Those 
missionaries  preached  the  Gospel  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess, till  after  the  expiration  of  two  years  death  removed 
Authbert,  and  Ansgar  pursued  his  labours  alone.  The 
loss  which  he  had  sustained  Hid  not  repress  his  activity  ; 
he  travelled  into  Sweden,  where  he  was  rewarded  by 
the  unexampled  success  of  his  ministry,  und  after  a resi- 
dence of  three  years  there  returned  to  Germany,  where 
he  was  honourably  received  by  Louis,  and  was  created 
Archbishop  of  Hamburgh.  This  was  rather  a post  of 
danger  than  of  profit,  and  the  perils  in  which  it  involved 
Ansgar  were  truly  formidable.  His  toils  were  incessant, 
and  they  ended  but  with  his  life,  after  having  supported 
them  through  a long  period  of  more  than  thirty  years,  f 
The  Medians,  Bulgarians,  and  Gazarians,  and  after 
other  con-  (hem  the  Bohemians  and  Moravians,  were  converted  by 
tvnNxu.  Methodius  and  Cyril,  two  Greek  Monks  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Empress  Theodora.  A solemn  embassy 
was  sent  to  Constantinople  by  certain  Provinces  of  Dal- 
matia, declaring  their  resolution  of  submitting  to  the 
Greciau  Empire,  and  of  embracing  the  Christian  Faith. 
The  warlike  nation  of  the  Russians  also  was  converted 
in  this  Century,  and  a Church  was  established  by  the 


• Page  429. 

f An  account  of  this  Prelate  is  to  b«  found  in  Fabrichn,  BA.  Mrd. 
Aitt,  toot.  i.  p.  292. 
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Greek  Patriarch  Ignatius,  under  the  government  of  an  Of 
Archbishop.*  Christian 

These  accessions  to  Christendom  were  by  no  means  a CWh 
compensation  for  the  calamities  of  the  Church  under  the 
growing  power  of  the  Saracens,  who  were  now  masters 
of  Asia,  with  the  exception  of  a tew  Provinces,  and  were  Christ*- 
extending  their  conquests  in  Europe  also.  In  the  East  an»ty. 
a large  number  of  Christians  professed  the  Religion  of 
their  conquerors,  in  order  that  they  might  retain  their 
possessions.  In  the  West  the  Christians  were  exposed 
to  the  fury  of  those  Barbarous  nations  which  issued  from 
the  North. 

The  state  of  Learning  in  this  Century  was  hy  no  State  of 
means  so  depressed  as  might  be  expected  from  the  un-  Lca/tung. 
settled  condition  both  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Em- 
pire. There  was  now  a twilight  which  rendered  the 
darkness  of  the  succeeding  Age  more  deep  by  contrast. 

The  liberality  of  the  Emperors,  and  the  generous  patron- 
age of  the  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  particularly  of 
Photius,  rendered  the  Capital  of  the  East  the  residence 
of  a certain  number  of  learned  men.  Eloquence,  Poetry, 
and  History  were  cultivated  there,  and  the  study  of 
Philosophy,  which  had  been  long  neglected,  was  revived 
umler  the  Emperors  Theophilus  and  Michael.  At  the 
head  of  the  men  of  Science  was  Leo,  surnamed  the  Wine, 
an  Ecclesiastic  of  extraordinary  erudition,  who  was  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Thessalonica. 

Not  only  among  the  Christians  did  Learning  and  AbdriUb. 
Science  partially  revive,  but  the  Arabians  also  were  ex- 
cited to  literary  pursuits,  hy  the  example  of  Almamunus 
or  Abdallah,  the  celebrated  Khalif  of  Egypt.f  He  erected 
Schools  at  Bagdad.  Cupa,  and  Basora;  drew  to  his 
Court  the  learned  of  all  Countries  by  his  extraordinary 
liberality;  and  caused  translations  of  the  best  Grecian 
Works  to  be  made  into  the  Arabic  Language. 

In  that  part  of  Europe  which  was  subject  to  the  The  Car- 
dominion  ot  the  Franks,  there  was  not  less  ardour  for  k'»ingi*n 
the  advancement  of  Learning.  The  first  successors  of 
Charlemagne  imitated  the  zeal  of  their  ancestor  for  the 
encouragement  of  Literature  and  Science.  Louis  the 
Debonnaire  formed  and  executed  several  designs  for  their 
promotion,  and  Charles  the  Bald  was  the  rival  of  Abdal- 
lah himself.  His  brother  Ixithaire  endeavoured  to  re- 
vive Science  in  Italy,  but  his  efforts  were  frustrated 
through  the  corruption  and  ignorance  of  the  Clergy. 

The  degeneracy  of  the  Sacred  Order  in  this  Century  Degeneracy 
arose  to  an  enormous  height,  and  their  licentiousness  of  ,h« 
— — Clergy. 

* Spanheim,  Hist  CAriH.  sac.  i*.  In  this  Century  Christianity 
was  propagated  in  India  by  the  Nestorums.  Mar.  Thomas.  a 
Syrian,  established  Churches  on  the  coast  yf  Malabar. 

f For  an  Recount  at  this  Khalif,  see  D'Utrbelot,  BA.  Onemt.  Art 
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Uerfory.  and  impiety  have  called  forth  the  just  censure  of  all  ira- 
v-*-'  partial  Historians.  Their  ignorance  was  not  less  deplor- 
able ; mauy  of  them  were  unable  to  write  or  even  to 
read,  and  most  were  incapable  of  explaining  their  cor- 
rupted Faith  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  perspicuity. 
In  the  East,  the  favour  of  the  Court  was  the  only  step 
to  the  high  and  influential  dignity  of  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople ; and  even  after  its  attainment,  nothing  was 
more  common  than  to  see  a Patriarch  degraded  by  on 
Imperial  decree.  The  Roman  Pontiffs  in  this  Century 
obtained  from  Charles  the  Bald,  the  important  privilege 
of  an  election  by  the  suffrages  of  the  Clergy  without  the 
Imperial  ratification  ; yet  this  mode  of  election  was  not 
more  pure  than  that  of  the  Eustem  Patriarch.  The 
election  was  rarely  conducted  with  any  observance  of  law, 
order,  or  decency,  and  was  generally  followed  by  Civil 
tumult  and  commotion. 

Few  of  the  Prelates  who  were  raised  to  the  Western 
Pontificate,  could  hoa*t  either  of  Learning  or  virtue ; 
not  a few  are  known  only  by  their  flagitious  actions ; 
but  the  universal  aitn  of  the  Heads  of  the  Western 
Church,  appears  to  have  been  an  extension  of  their  autho- 
rity wherever  it  was  not  acknowledged,  or  an  enlarge- 
ment of  their  power  over  those  Churches  which  owned 
their  supremacy. 

Po  w Juan  was  *n  (^s  t'entury  ^ the  elevation  of  a woman 

^ 0 ' ‘ to  the  Pontifical  throne,  already  related  by  us,*  is  said  to 
855  have  taken  place,  which,  if  trur,  must  huve  interrupted 
to  the  regular  succession  of  Bishops  in  the  See  of  Rome. 

* D During  five  Centuries  succeeding  this  event  it  was  almost 

857.  generally  believed,  nor  was  it  until  after  the  Reforma- 
tion that  it  became  questioned.  The  arguments  of  Bayle, 
who  rejects  the  story,  and  to  which  we  have  already  re 
ferred,  have  acquired  greater  credence  than  those  of 
Spanheim.t  who  maintains  it ; and  the  general  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  the  testimonies  by  which  the  fact  is 
supported  arc  insufficient,  and  that  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  most  accurate  chronological  compulations. 


It  is  universally  acknowledged,  even  by  the  advo-  Kcclcaiuti- 
cates  of  the  Papacy,  that  from  the  time  of  Louis  the  eul  Writer* 
Debonnaire.  the  Ecclesiastical  state  of  Europe  under-  EM* 
went  a complete  change.  The  European  Sovereigns 
were  divested  of  their  supreme  authority  in  the  Reli- 
gious  polity  of  their  respective  Kingdoms ; the  power  of  power  of 
the  Bishops  was  greatly  restrained ; and  the  authority  the  Papacy, 
of  Councils  began  to  decline.  The  Roman  Pontiffs  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  the  World,  that  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  was  constituted  by  Jesus  Christ  the  supreme 
legislator  and  judge  of  the  Universal  Church. 

In  order  to  establish  this  usurpation,  a variety  of  me- 
morials, deeds,  and  other  records  were  forged,  in  order  that 
it  might  appear  as  if  the  Roman  Pontiffs  enjoyed,  in  the 
first  Ages  of  the  Church,  the  privileges  which  they  now 
so  arrogantly  claimed.  Among  these  forgeries  the  0c- 
crdal  Epistlrs  chiefly  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  They 
were  said  to  have  been  written  by  the  Pontiffs  of  the 
primitive  times,  although  they  were  actually  the  produc-  The  forged 
tion  of  some  obscure  and  later  writer,  who,  in  order  to  Decretal*, 
obtain  respect  for  his  inventions,  published  them  under 
the  name  and  authority  of  Isidore,  Bishop  of  Seville  in 
the  Vllth  Century.  The  Prelates,  as  a token  of  hu- 
mility, frequently  added  to  their  names  the  word  Pecca- 
for,  a Sinner  ; and  some  ignorant  transcriber  ludicrously 
changed  this  word  in  the  title  of  the  DecreiaU  to  Afer- 
cator ; so  that  these  forgeries  have  always  passed  as 
the  collection  of  a writer  who  is  no  more  than  imagi- 
nary, one  J&idorus  Mercator.* 

Yet  even  in  the  Latin  Church,  there  were  men  of  pru- 
dence and  sagacity  who  penetrated  these  frauds.  The 
liallican  Bishops  distinguished  themselves  by  the  spirit 
with  which  they  opposed  the  spurious  Drcntals ; but 
the  pertinacity  of  the  Pontiffs,  and  particularly  of  Ni- 
cholas I.,  subdued  their  opposition,  and  their  defeat 
struck  terror  into  all  who  were  disposed  to  support  the 
expiring  liberties  of  the  Church. 
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GREEK  WRITERS. 

PHOTIUS,  DIED  CIRCITER  A.  D.  886. 

IGNATIUS,  DIED  A.  D.  878,  AGED  80. 

NICEPHOimS,  DIED  A.  D.  828. 

LEO  VI.,  REIGNED  FROM  A.  D.  886  TO  A.  D-  911. 

LATIN  WRITERS. 

RABANUS  NAURU*,  DIED  A.  D.  856. 

AGOBARD,  DIED  A-  D.  840. 

CLAUDIUS,  DIED  A.  D.  839. 

EOINIIARD,  DIED  CIRCITER  A.  D.  840. 

GILDAS,  PLOR-  A.  D.  820  ET  DEINCKPS. 
GOTTESCHALC.  DIED  CIRC  ITER  A.  D.  870 
HINCMAR,  DIED  A.  D.  882. 

PASCHASIUS  RADBERT,  DIED  A.  D.  851. 

BERTRAMN,  OR  RATRAMN,  DIED  CIRCITER  A.  D.  870. 
MAYMO.  OR  AIMO,  DIED  A.  D.  853. 

WALAPRIDUS  STRABO,  OR  STRABUS,  DIED  A.  D.  S49. 


PHOTIUS. 

DIED  CIRCITER  A.  D.  886. 

Tlic  IXth  Century  is  styled  the  Photian  Age,  and 
therefore  this  illustrious  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
claims  the  first  place  in  the  catalogue  of  learned  men. 
His  extraction  was  of  the  highest  order,  and  his  connec- 
tions enabled  him  to  attain  the  chief  dignities  in  the  State 
at  an  early  period  of  life.  His  elevation  to  the  Patri- 
archate of  Constantinople  was  so  far  from  being  solicited, 
lhat  it  was  accepted  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  since 
the  See  was  vacant  by  the  deposition  of  Ignatius,  and 
he  consequently  incurred  the  resentment  of  u formidable 
party.  Thnt  party,  on  the  accession  of  the  Kmperor 
Basjl.t  had  sufficient  influence  to  procure  the  deposition 
of  Photius  and  the  condemnation  of  his  doctrines;  he 
was  compelled  to  submit  to  a rigorous  exile,  deprived  of 
the  consolution  of  his  friends,  and  what  was  more  pain- 


• Page  438. 

f Spanheim,  Exrrcitatio  dr  PupA  Ftrmtnfi.  Op,  tom.  it  lib  v. 
The  Dnwertatioa  of  Spanheira  is  veil  worthy  attention,  since  he  ha* 
considered  the  objections  of  Blondel,  who  reject*  the  story.  Blondel 
•a  not  a member  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  a «eakms  Prevby. 
tcreaiL 


* Cave,  Hut.  Lit.  tom.  ii.p.  21. 

f Foe  the  Civil  History  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  which  will  eluci- 
date this  and  other  transactions  of  the  Greek  Church  during  the 
IXth  Century,  the  reader  roust  turn  to  a subsequent  Charter,  which 
contain*  the  Annals  of  that  Empire,  hitherto  not  detailed  beyond  the 
rnr  755. 
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History.  ful,  of  his  books.  After  a lapse  of  nine  years  the  Em- 
"v- ^ peror  relented,  and  Photius  was  recalled  from  banish- 
ment, and  reinstated  in  his  See.  Yet  a reverse  of  for- 
tune again  clouded  his  latter  years ; the  intrigues  of  his 
enemies  induced  the  Emperor  to  depose  him  a second 
time,  and  he  retired  to  a Monastery,  in  which  he  died 
shortly  afier wards. 

His  writings  are  an  evidence  of  his  profound  and  uni- 
versal erudition,  an.l  his  high  attainments  obtained  the 
commendation  even  of  his  enemies.*  His  great  Work 
is  his  Bibliotheca,  in  which  is  shown  the  acuteness  of  his 
genius,  the  solidity  of  his  judgment,  and  the  extent  of 
his  reading.  His  Epistles  exhibit  him  as  a Philosopher, 
a Mathematician,  a Philologist,  a Lawyer,  and  a Divine. 

Du  Pin,  Eccl.  lint.  Fabric.  Bib.  Grmc.  lib.  v.  c.  98* 
Cainurat,  Histoire dcs  Jonnau. r,  tom.  i.  p.  57.  Cave,  Hist. 
Lit.  tom.  ii.  p.  47 — 50. 

IGNATIUS. 

DIED  A.  D.  878,  AOED  80. 

The  rival  of  Photius,  and  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
was  fur  inferior  to  him  in  erudition.  There  are  three  of 
his  Tracts  extant;  rtc..  An  Eputle  to  Pope  Nicholas,  k.  D. 
867,  An  Address  to  the  Synod,  and  An  Eputle  to  Pope 
Adrian.  These  three  pieces  are  in  Latin. 

Concil.  tom.  viii.  p.  1009.  1097.  1171.  Cave,  Hist. 
Lit.  tom.  ii.  p.  40. 

N1CEPHORUS, 

men  a.  n.  828, 

who  was  also  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  published 
a Defence  of  Image- worship,  in  which  lie  treats  the 
Iconoclasts  with  great  severity. 

Act.  Sand.  tom.  ii.  Cave,  Hut.  Lit.  tom  ii.  p.  4. 

LEO  VI. 

REIGNED  FROM  A.  D.  SB6  TO  A.  D.  911. 

This  Emperor,  who  has  been  distinguished  by  the 
surname  of  the  Wrisc,  was  born  at  C onstantinople,  and 
was  a pupil  of  Photius.  Under  such  a preceptor  he 
made  a suitable  proficiency  in  History,  Philosophy,  and 
Jurisprudence  ; and  he  devoted  himself  also  to  a less  pro- 
fitable study,  that  of  Astrology.  When  he  attained  the 
Imperial  crown,  he  made  but  an  ungrateful  return  to 
the  instructor  of  his  youth,  for  he  removed  Photius  from 
the  Patriarchal  See.  His  Works  are  numerous,  but  in 
little  esteem. 

Fabric.  Bib.  Greec.  lib.  v.  c.  5.  sec.  8.  Cave,  Hist.  Lit. 
tom.  ii.  p.  64. 

RABANUS  MAURUS 

DIF.D  A.  D.  856. 

The  Latin  writers  of  this  Century  are  far  more  nu- 
merous and  more  esteemed  than  the  Greek;  and  at  the 
head  of  these  is  deservedly  placed  Rabanus  Maurus. 
He  was  educated  by  Alcuin,  and  embraced  a Monastic 
life ; but  being  compelled  by  the  dissentions  of  the 
Monastery  in  which  he  lived  to  quit  his  retirement,  he 
was  raised  to  the  Archiepiscopal  Sec  of  Mcntz.  He  may 
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ir%tXM*iTi  Nicetas,  Pit.  tgnatu. 


be  called  the  luminary  of  France  and  Germany,  since  it  KcclenMtt- 
was  from  him  that  those  nations  principally  derived  their  Writ*** 
Religious  instruction.  His  writings  were  regarded  with  J*1*1 
so  great  veneration,  that  the  most  eminent  Latin  Divines  . 
appealed  to  them  as  an  authority. 

For  a list  of  his  numerous  Works,  see  Du  Pin,  Hist. 

Ecd.  sa?c.  ix.  Cave.  Hist.  Lit.  tom  ii.  p.  36.  For  a 
more  particular  account  of  his  life  and  writings,  see  Hu- 
toire.  Litteraire  de  France,  tom.  v.  p.  151. 

AGOBARD, 

DIED  A.  D.  840, 

a native  of  Gaul,  and  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  is  more 
highly  esteemed  for  his  literary  than  for  his  political 
character,  for  he  is  accused  of  having  fomented  the  rebel* 
lion  of  Lothaire  and  Pepin  against  their  father,  Louis 
the  Debonnaire.  He  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  his  skill 
in  Ecclesiastical  law',  and  his  love  of  Ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline. His  deep  knowledge  of  the  antiquities  of  the 
Christian  Church  induced  him  to  oppose  with  great  zeal 
the  use  and  the  worship  of  Images,  and  his  Treatise  on 
that  subject  has  greatly  embarrassed  the  Doctors  of  the 
Romish  ( hurch. 

Hist.  Lit.  de.  France,  tom.  iv.  p.  547.  Cave,  Hist.  Lit. 
tom.  i.  p.  1 1. 

CLAUDIUS, 

DIED  A.  D.  839, 

is  surnamed  Scot  us,  but  he  was  a Spaniard  by  birth, 
and  was  Bishop  of  Turin.  His  knowledge  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  was  accurate,  and  he  composed  one  hundred 
and  eleven  Books  of  Commentaries  on  Genesis,  four  on 
Exodus,  and  several  on  Leviticus.  He  wrote  also  an 
Exposition  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  on  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 

Hist.  Lit.  de  France.  Du  Pin,  Eccl.  Hist.  Cave, 

Hist.  Lit.  tom.  ii.  p.  11. 

EGINHARD, 

DIED  CIRC1TER  A.  D.  840, 

was  a German  by  birth,  and  a confidential  counsellor  of 
Charlemagne.  On  the  death  of  h»  Royal  Master,  he 
separated  from  his  wife  by  mutual  consent,  and  retired 
into  a Monastery.  He  was  Abbot  of  two  other  Monas, 
teries  before  he  obtained  the  rule  of  Selingestai.  His 
chief  Work  is  the  Life  of  Charlemagne,  remarkable  for 
the  elegance  of  its  style. 

Hist.  Lit.  de  France,  tom.  iv.  p.  530.  Cave,  Hitt.  Lit. 
tom.  ii.  p.  1 4. 

GILD  AS. 

FLOR.  A.  D.  820  ET  DEINCKPS. 

The  History  of  Britain,  which  Bale  has  ascribed  to 
this  writer,  is  clearly  shown  by  Cave  to  have  been  the 
Work  of  Nennius. 

GOTTESCHALC. 

DIED  C1RCITER  A.  D.  870. 

This  writer,  who  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  Ful- 
gentius,  from  the  brilliancy  of  bis  genius,  was  a native  of 
France,  and  u Monk  of  the  Benedictine  Order  at  Orbais. 

Soon  after  bis  admission  to  the  Priesthood  he  repaired 
to  Rome.  On  his  return  to  his  native  Country,  he  took 
up  his  abode  with  Count  Eberald,  a Nobleman  belonging 
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H|rtonr_  to  the  Court  of  the  Emperor  Lolhaire.  A more  copious 
account  of  him,  and  also  of  his  antagonist,  will  be  found 
under  the  next  division  of  this  Chapter. 

HINCMAR 

DIED  A.  D.  862. 

This  turbulent  Prelate,  but  able  Theologian,  was  Arch- 
bishop of  Rheims.  His  Works  are  numerous,  and 
although  mostly  controversial,  they  throw  a great  light 
on  the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  limes  in 
which  he  lived.  They  have  been  collected  by  Fire  Sir- 
mond.  the  learned  Jesuit,*  and  published  in  two  rols 
folio.  Paris,  1647. 

Hitt.  Lit.  de  France,  tom.  v.  p.  416.  Cave,  Hut  Lit 
tom.  ii.  p.  33,  34. 

RASCHASIUS  RADBERT. 

onto  a.  ii.  851. 

This  name  is  famous  in  the  controversy  concerning 
the  Rea!  Presence  of  Christ’s  body  in  the  Eucharist, 
under  which  head  it  will  be  noticed.  He  was  first  a 
Monk,  and  afterwards  Abbot  of  the  Monastery  of  Corby, 
and  was  consequently  the  Ecclesiastical  superior  of 

BERTRAMN,  OR  RATRAMN, 

DIED  CIRCITERA.  D.  890, 

wIiqpc  Work  on  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 


was  composed  by  order  of  Charles  the  Bald,  in  opposl-  Htmies  of 
tion  to  those  who  asserted  the  Real  Presence.  Several  •!>«  IXth 
editions  of  this  Treatise  have  appeared,  and  among  them 

two  in  England  of  the  dates  of  1686  ami  1688.  v— ' 

p 27**’  ^Ut  <om'  Fudiicrt,  P'  32  Berlramn, 


DUO  a.  d.  853, 

was  a pupil  of  Alcuio,  a fellow-student  and  friend  of 
Kabimus  Maums,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Halber- 
stadt  He  wrote  Commmlanr,  on  the  P.nlnu,  on  the 
Prophet  Isaiah,  on  the  Eputlr,  „f  Saint  Paul,  ami  on 
the  Apocalypee,  and  also  a Summary  of  the  EcHetiat- 

n^,  H,e  took  “ pl1"  in  the  controversy  on  the 

Real  Presence.  It  is  proper  to  observe  that  a groat  part 
ofthe  writings  commonly  attributed  tu  Havmo,  were  the 
production  of  Kemi.  or  Remigius  of  Auxerre 
Care,  Hut.  Lit . lorn-  ii.  p.  28. 


WALAFRIDUS  STRABO,  OR  STRABOS. 

DIED  A.  D.  849. 

The  reputation  of  this  author  depends  on  his  Poe wrs,  his 
Lira  o/fAe  Saintt,  and  ins  (11  Iter  on  some  difRcult 
parts  oi  Scripture. 

Hut.  Lit.  de  France,  tom.  v.  p.  544.  Cave,  Hitt.  Lit 
tom.  ii.  p.  31. 
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THE  PAULICIANS. 

Th.u  This  Sect  was  confined  Blmost  entirely  to  Armenia, 

ones.  It  is  said  to  have  been  formed  by  two  brothers,  Paul  and 
John,  from  the  former  of  whom  it  derived  its  name; 
though  others  attribute  its  origin  to  another  Paul  who 
lived  under  the  reign  of  Justinian  Il.f  It  was  censured 
by  several  Imperial  edicts,  and  had  almost  disappeared, 
when  it  was  revived  by  a sealot,  called  Constantine, 
Perwented  who  lived  in  the  VHth  Century.  The  Emperor  Con- 
^7  tionslsiis  stans  and  his  successors  treated  this  Sect  with  the 
greatest  rigour,  but  they  were  unable  to  suppress  it. 
Its  followers  displayed  the  most  unshaken  fortitude 
under  the  barbarities  exercised  towards  them. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  Century,  the  external 
condition  of  the  Paulicians  was  altered,  since  the  Em- 
peror Nicephoros  favoured  them  in  a particular  manner 
and  not  only  restored  their  freedom  of  worship,  but  con- 
ferred on  them  several  Religious  privileges  Yet  this 
temporary  freedom  from  Persecution  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. Under  the  reigns  of  Michael  Curopalates  and 
Leo  the  Armenian,  a severe  inquisition  was  made  after 
the  Paulicians  throughout  all  the  Provinces  of  the 
Grecian  Empire,  and  death  was  inflicted  on  all  such  as 
refused  to  abjure  their  tenets.  But  Persecution  had 
a different  effect  on  them  now  than  former! v,  fur  it 
excited  vindictive  desperation.  Thomas,  Bishop  of 
New  Caesarea,  and  several  of  the  Imperial  magistrates 
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established  in  Armenia,  fell  victims  to  their  fury,  and 
after  the  commission  of  numerous  outrages,  they  fled  for 
refuge  to  the  Countries  under  Saracenic  dominion,  and 
thence  made  incursions  on  the  neighbouring  Provinces 
of  the  Empire. 

A short  interval  of  tranquillity  appears  to  have  suc- 
reeded,  until  the  Empress  Theodora  issued  a Decree 
leaving  to  .'he  Feliciana  the  alternative  of  renouncing 
their  opinions,  or  of  being  exterminated  bv  fire  and 
sword.  This  Decree  was  executed  with  the'  most  un- 
relenting  cruelty;  for  the  Imperial  officers  after  having 
sexed  the  property  of  above  one  hundred  thousand 
I aiilinans,  inflicted  on  their  possessors  the  most  excru- 
ciating kinds  of  death.  Thttee  who  escaped  fled  like 
their  predecessors,  for  protection  to  the  Saracens,  who 
received  them  with  kindness,  and  permitted  them  to 
build  for  their  residence  a city  called  Tibrica.  In  that 
settlement,  they  formed  a League  with  their  protectors 
and  declared  against  live  Greeks  a war,  which  was  car- 
ned  on  with  the  utmost  fury.*  Man,  of  the  Grecian 
Province,  felt  the  effects  of  the  sanguinary  contest,  and 
exhibited  the  most  appalling  scene,  of  desolation  and 
misery.  Wherever  the  arms  of  the  Paulicians  were 
victorious,  their  opinions  took  root,  and  they  propagated 
their  tenets  with  great  rapidity  amo„K  ,he  fier£*Bu|. 
nviiQSt 

What  those  tenets  were,  has  been  a matter  of  dis 

Pr  .£  thf  0r"ks  ,l,“  W reckoned  a branch 
M the  Mamchmans,  yet,  according  to  Photius.  the  Pnu. 
Iieians  expressed  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  some  ofthe 

f”  ,b*ir  C^U^TTa.,,  ,.f  gov,  ,..W 
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Ilniury.  Matiichiean  doctrines.  They  had  not.  like  the  Mani- 
chicans,  an  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  administered  by  Bi- 
shops, Priests,  and  Deacons.  They  had  no  Sacred 
Order,  distinguished  from  the  People,  in  their  Religious 
Assemblies.  They  had  no  Councils  nor  Synods.  They 
had  two  sorts  of  Teachers,  Sunrcdemi  and  Notorii, 
among  whom  there  was  a perfect  equality.  The  only 
distinction  which  attended  their  Religious  profession 
was,  that  they  changed  their  lay  name,  and  adopted 
some  scriptural  appellation.  The  Paulicians  received 
all  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  except  the  two 
Epistles  of  St.  Peter ; and  in  this  respect,  also,  they 
widely  differed  from  the  Municheans.  In  their  inter- 
pretations of  Scripture,  however,  they  used  great  lati- 
tude, explaining  it  in  the  most  fanciful  manner,  and  per- 
verting its  literal  sense  whenever  it  was  opposed  to 
their  favourite  opinions.  They  regarded  with  a pecu- 
liar veneration,  certain  Epistles  of  Sergius,  the  most  emi- 
nent teacher  of  their  Sect.  None  of  the  Greek  Writers 
huve  given  a clear  view  of  the  whole  Paulician  system, 
but  have  contented  themselves  with  noticing  certain 
prominent  marks  of  their  Heresy.  Their  chief  errors 
are  represented  to  have  been  these  : 1.  They  denied  that 
this  lower  and  visible  World  is  the  production  of  the 
Supreme  Being ; and  they  distinguished  between  the 
Creator  of  the  World,  and  the  Most  High  God.  2. 
They  treated  contemptuously  the  Virgin  Mary,  by 
which,  perhaps,  is  only  meant,  that  they  refused  to 
render  adoration  or  divine  honour  to  her.  3.  They 
refused  to  celebrate  the  holy  institution  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  4.  They  loaded  the  Cross  of  Christ  with  con- 
tempt or  reproach,  which  may  be  explained  in  the  same 
manner  as  their  contemptuous  treatment  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  5.  They  rejected,  after  the  example  of  the 
Gnostics,  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  looked 
on  their  Writers  as  inspired  by  the  Creator  of  the 
World,  not  by  the  Supreme  God.  5.  They  excluded 
Presbyters  and  Elders  from  all  part  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Church.  By  this  must  be  understood  that 
they  refused  to  cull  their  Doctors  by  the  name  of  Pres- 
byters, the  latter  being  a word  of  Jewish  extrac- 
tion.* 

CONTROVERSY  CONCERNING  IMAGES. 

After  the  banishment  of  the  Empress  Irene,  the  con- 
tests between  the  Iconoclasts  and  Iconoduli  were  re- 
newed ; and  during  the  former  part  of  this  Century  the 
success  of  the  contending  parties  was  various  and 
doubtful.  The  Emperor  Nicephoros  deprived  the 
favourers  of  Image-worship  of  the  power  of  persecuting 
their  antagonists;  but  his  successor,  Michael  Curopa* 
lates,  espoused  their  cause.  On  the  accession  of  Leo 
Council  at  the  Armenian  a Council  assembled  at  Constantinople, 
CuiimIuiIi-  whjch  abolished  the  Decrees  of  the  Nieene  Council, 
n relating  to  the  use  and  worship  of  Images ; but  without 
enacting  any  penal  laws  against  their  worshippers. 
Such  was  the  moderation  of  that  Emperor,  that  he 
removed  the  Patriarch  Nicephorus  from  his  office,  on 
account  of  his  violence  against  the  Iconoclasts.  Mi- 
chael, surnatned  Halbus.  und  Theophilus  were  more 
deckled  in  their  hostility  against  the  worship  of 
I mages. 


• The  principal  authors  who  hare  given  an  account  of  the  Pau- 
lieiaos  are  Phut.  Ub.  i.  contra  AfnmicAm,  Petr.  Siculus,  Hitt. 
Mam ch,  and  among  modern  writers,  Bnyle. 


But  when  Theodora  was  intrusted  with  the  Regency  Heresies  of 
during  the  minority  of  her  son,  the  scene  was  changed.  fXth 
A Council,  which  she  was  prevailed  ou  to  call  at  Con-  . 
stantinuple,  restored  the  decrees  of  the  I Id  Nieene 
Council  to  their  ancient  authority.  Thus  the  cause  of  Cwrmi  at  I 
Idolatry  triumphed  throughout  the  East ; and  the  Coun-  Constonti- 
cil  held  at  Constantinople  under  the  Patriarch  Photius,  aople. 
which  is  reckoned  by  the  Greeks  the  VII  1th  General  *•  i>. 
Council,  was  the  consummation  of  the  victory.  The  8*2. 
superstitious  Greeks  esteemed  that  Council  as  the  effect  Council  •* 
of  a divine  interposition,  and  instituted  an  anniversary  > "der 
in  its  commemoration,  which  was  called  the  Feast  of  the  Pa- 
Orthodoxy.  triarch 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  Pbooua 
Image-worship  was  not  established  in  the  Western  A-  D* 
Church  without  many  struggles.  The  Iconoclasts  were  8^9. 
powerfully  supported  by  Claudius,  Bishop  of  Turin. 

That  Prelate,  immediately  after  his  promotion  to  the 
Episcopal  dignity,  commanded  all  Images,  in  which  worship  m 
even  the  Cross  was  included,  to  be  cast  out  of  the  Wert, 
churches  and  committed  to  the  flames.  He  defended 
his  proceedings  in  a Treatise,  in  which  be  declared  ° 

against  the  use  as  well  as  the  worship  of  Images.  He 
maintained  his  ground  against  a host  of  adversaries,  and 
with  so  great  ability,  that  the  City  of  Turin  and  its 
Diocese,  even  after  his  death,  were  comparatively  free 
from  the  contagion  of  Image-worship,  which  now  over- 
spread the  rest  of  Europe.* 

CONTROVERSY  CONCERNING  THE  COR- 
PORAL PRESENCE  IN  THE 
EUCHARIST. 

This  controversy  which  still  divides  the  Church,  and  Its  origin, 
is  one  of  the  chief  marks  of  distinction  between  the 
Romanists  and  Reformed,  had  its  origin  in  the  IXth 
Century.  It  arose  out  of  the  controversy  on  Image- 
worship,  and  was  founded  on  a dogma  of  the  Synod  at 
Constantinople  held  under  Copronymus,  which  a Synod 
held  at  Nice  afterwards  expressly  contradicted.  The 
distinction  was  kept  up  by  Johannes  Damascenus,  who 
maintained  that  a change  took  place  in  the  symbols  of 
Bread  and  Wine  in  the  Eucharist,  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Those  who  adhered  to  the 
decision  of  the  Council  of  Copronymus,  were  stig- 
matized by  their  adversaries  as  Heretics  under  the  name  stercora. 
of  Stercora  niata.  nistm. 

But  in  this  Century,  the  controversy  assumed  a more  Writings  of 
determinate  shape,  iu  consequence  of  the  writings  of  P&Kmeu* 
Pascasius  Radbcrt.t  He  composed  a Treatise,  con-  Robert, 
ce ruing  the  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ, 
which  he  afterwards  revised,  augmented,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Bald.  The  sum  of 
his  doctrine  may  be  comprised  iu  the  following  propo- 
sitions: 1.  That  the  substance  of  the  Bread  and  Wine 
afler  consecration  is  changed  into  the  real  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ,  the  same  which  was  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  which  suffered  on  the  Cross,  and  rose  from  the 
sepulchre.  2.  That  of  the  Bread  and  Wine  nothing 
remains  but  the  outward  figure  under  which  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ  are  really  and  locally  present.  3. 

That  all  receivers  partake  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of 


• The  principal  Writer  on  this  subject  in  Fred.  Spanheim, 
Hut.  Imaytnum  Oprra,  tom.  u.  from  whom  the  above  account  is 
abridged. 

t Hie  life  and  writings  of  this  Polemic  era  treated  at  large  by 
Mabillon,  Act.  Sander.  Orxt.  Benedict. 
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Rotary.  Christ,  those  who  receive  worthily  to  their  benefit,  those 
who  receive  unworthily  to  their  condemnation.  4.  Thai 
there  is  a necessity  for  a daily  sacrifice  of  Christ,  because 
the  sios  of  mankind  are  committed  daily. 

Rcotus  and  These  doctrines,  ami  especially  that  contained  in  the 
Bertnunu.  first  proposition,  called  forth  against  Itadbcrl  a number 
of  opponents.  Two  of  these,  Johannes  Rcotus  and 
Ratramn,  were  selected  by  Charles  the  Bald  to  draw  up 
a dear  exposition  of  the  doctrine  which  Rudbert  hud 
so  grossly  corrupted.  The  treatise  of  Scotuis  has  pe- 
rished, that  of  Ratramn  has  been  preserved,  and  has 
been  the  armoury  whence  the  Reformed  have  since 
taken  many  of  their  weapons,  in  their  warfare  against 
the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome.* 

Jn  this  controversy  the  disputants  fell  into  the  two 
errors  commonly  incident  to  Polemics ; they  expressed 
their  own  opinions  without  sufficient  perspicuity ; and 
they  charged  on  each  other  the  most  absurd  and  dan- 
gerous tenets.  Those  who  embraced  the  system  of  Rad- 
bert  alleged  that  the  doctrine  of  their  opponents  im- 
plied, that  the  body  of  Christ  was  digested  in  the 
stomach,  and  was  ejected  with  the  other  excrements. 
This  consequence  was  readily  retorted  by  the  SUr- 
coranisttr,  who  charged  their  adversaries  with  being 
Throphagiie*.  The  latter  accusation,  in  contradiction 
to  Christian  charity,  has  survived  the  darker  Ages,  and 
has  not  expired  even  with  the  XVUIth  Century. 

CONTROVERSY  CONCERNING 
PREDESTINATION. 

Its  origin.  The  last -mentioned  controversy  has  divided  only  the 
Reformed  Churches  from  the  Church  of  Rome ; but 
that  on  Predestination  has  divided  the  Reformed 
Churches  among  themselves  Its  origin  is  universally 
attributed  to  Gotteschalc,  who  had  entered  against  his 
consent  into  the  Monastery  of  Fulda,  whence  he  re- 
moved into  that  of  Or  baas  in  the  Diocese  of  Soissorw. 
He  was  a devoted  admirer  of  St.  Augustin,  and  built 
his  system  on  the  authority  of  that  celebrated  Father. 
On  his  return  from  a journey  to  Rome,  he  discoursed 
largely  on  the  doctrine  of  Predestination  in  the  presence 
of  Nothingus,  Bishop  of  Verona;  and  maintained  that 
God,  from  all  eternity,  had  predestinated  some  to  ever- 
lasting life  and  some  to  everlasting  misery.  Rubanus 
Maurus,  Archbishop  of  Mentx.  no  sooner  heard  of  these 
discourses,  than  he  addressed  letters  to  the  Bishop  of 
Verona  charging  Gotteschale  with  Heresy.  The 
accused  Monk  repaired  to  Mentz  for  the  purpose  of 
justifying  himself,  but  the  Archbishop  summoned  a 
Synod,  and  formally  condemned  the  Predestinarian 
doctrine.  Rabanus  pursued  his  hostility  against 
Gotteschalc  still  further;  he  sent  the  condemned  Heretic 
to  Hincmar,  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  the  City  in  which 
he  had  formerly  been  admitted  to  the  order  of  Priest- 
First  Synod  hood.  Hincmar  assembled  a Synod  at  Quiercy,  where 
at  Quiercy.  Gotteschalc  was  a second  time  condemned,  and  expe- 
A.  D.  rienced  the  most  ignominious  treatment.  Having  been 
84®-  degraded  from  the  Priesthood,  he  was  flagellated  with 
the  greatest  cruelty,  until  hia  constancy  was  subdued, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  burn  with  his  own  hands  the 
Apology  for  his  opinions  which  he  hail  presented  to  the 
Synodal  Menu.  After  these  barbarous  proceedings 


• “ Bertramo  first  pulled  me  by  the  ear.” — Bishop  Slid  Ivy.  An 
Knglwb  translation  of  the  Treatise  of  Bertram u va*  published  at 
Dublin,  a.  l>.  1752,  with  a Preliminary  Dissertation. 


he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Monastery  o!  Hautvilliers,  Ilrreues 
where  he  soon  ended  his  days,  maintaining  with  his  ?l 

dying  breath  the  doctrine  for  which  he  had  suffered.  v vl'lir? 

The  caluinilies  of  Gotteschalc  not  only  excited  Oom- 
miseration,  but  procured  converts.  Ratramn,  the  oppo-  Synwtat 
lient  of  Radhert,  was  among  his  warmest  advocates.  Qumcy, 
Pruden tius.  Bishop  of  Troyes,  Reini,  Archbishop  of  a.  n. 
Lyons,  and  others  iu  inferior  station*,  pleaded  in  behalf  bb3. 
of  the  unfortunate  Monk,  and  defended  his  opinions. 

On  the  other  side  were  arrayed  Johannes  Scut  us,  the 
coadjutor  of  Ratramn  in  the  controversy  concerning  the 
Corporal  Presence,  Hincmar,  who  not  only  exerted  his 
authority,  but  wielded  his  pen  against  Gotteschalc.  and 
many  others  who  contended  that  he  had  not  received  a 
punishment  exceeding  his  oflV >ncs.  The  spirit  of  dis- 
cord was  raised  to  so  great  a degree,  that  Charles  the 
Bald  summoned  a second  Synod  at  tjuicrcy,  in  which 


the  decrees  of  tlie  former  Couucil  were  confirmed.  But 
a counter  Synod  assembled  two  years  afterwards  ut 
Valence  in  Dauphinj,  composed  of  the  Clergy  uf  the 
Province*  of  Lyons,  Vienne,  and  Arles,  with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Lyons  at  their  head  ; and  iti  that  assembly  the 
doctrines  of  Goltesclmlc  were  cleared  from  Heretical 
imputation.  A third  Synod,  composed  of  the  same 
clergy,  met  nt  Langrcs;  and  a fourth  atTousi,  in  which 
fourteen  Bishops  supported  the  doctrine  of  Gotteschalc 
and  Augustin. 

The  tenets  of  Gotteschalc,  according  to  his  own  public  TemrU  uf 
confession,  were  these  ; that  there  is  a twofold  Predesli- 
nation,  the  one  of  Election  to  everlasting  life,  the  other 
of  Reprobation  to  eternal  death;  that  God  did  not  will 
the  salvation  of  all  Mankind,  but  of  the  Elect  only  ; 
that  Christ  did  not  suffer  death  for  the  whole  Human 
race,  but  for  that  part  of  it  only  which  God  has  predes- 
liuutud  to  eternal  salvation;  that  Free  will  with  respect 
to  Good  is  destroyed  in  Man  by  the  Fall  of  Adam,  and 
that  hence  arises  the  necessity  of  assisting  and  prevent- 
ing Grace,  which  is  not  bestowed  according  to  merit* 


CONTROVERSY  CONCERNING  THE 
WORDS  TRISA  DEITAS. 

This  wa*  a minor  dispute  between  Gotteschalc  and 
Hincmur.  The  latter  had  prohibited  the  use  of  an  ancient 
Hymn  in  which  the  words  Trina  Deittu  occurred,  from  a 
persuasion  that  they  tended  to  introduce  into  the  minds 
of  the  people  notions  inconsistent  with  the  unity  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  But  the  Benedictine  Monks  refused 
to  obey  this  mandate,  and  Bcrtrama,  who  belonged  to 
their  order,  wrote  a hook  in  defence  of  the  orthodoxy  of 
the  expressions.  Gotteschalc,  at  that  time  in  prison, 
entered  warmly  into  the  dispute,  and  in  an  elaborate 
Dissertation  supported  the  cause  of  the  Benedictines. 
Thus  Hincmar  had  an  occasion  of  charging  his  adver- 
sary with  Tritheism;  but  the  dispute  was  of  short 
duration.  The  exceptionable  passage  continued  to  be 
used  in  the  Churches  notwithstanding  the  authority  of 
Hincmar. 


♦ The  principal  writer*  on  thia  eoutruvwsy  arc  Siwnaftd,  Mill. 
Prtnint.  I'wni  H\»t.  tWndnfe.  I'abririi  [HtUiatA.  Lot.  AM. 
sF.n,  tom.  iii-  Spanbeun,  Hut.  Ckriti,  wc.n.  wc.  10.  See  aim, 
Hut.  Ltl*4e  Franc*,  tom.  v.  p.  352. 
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11  cry  CONTROVERSY  CONCERNING  THE  MAN- 
— NER  OF  CHRISTS  BIRTH. 

As  the  two  disputants  Hincmar  and  Gotteachalc  had 
a subordinate  subject  of  contention,  ao  also  had  Radbert 
and  Bertram  n-  Radbert  composed  a Treatise  to  prove 
that  Christ  was  bom  without  his  mother’s  womb  being 
opened,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  came  into  the 
chamber  in  which  his  disciples  were  assembled  after  his 
resurrection  when  the  doors  were  shut.  Bertramn,  on 
the  contrary,  maintained  that  Christ  was  born  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  men,  and  as  other  women  bring 
forth  their  offspring. 


CONTROVERSIES  BETWEEN  THE  GREEKS 
AND  LATINS,  OR  THE  PHOTIAN 
CONTROVERSY. 

Causes  of  The  couses  of  division  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
division  Churches  were  numerous,  and  a spirit  of  animosity  had 
prevailed  between  the  Bishops  of  Rome  and  Con- 
Luiin  stantinople.  The  Churches  were  divided  concerning 
Chord**.  Image-worship,  concerning  the  Procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  concerning  their  Rituals  and  Discipline. 
The  contention  of  their  respective  Heads  concerned 
power  and  jurisdiction  ; and  their  fury  became  more  than 
ever  vehement  in  the  reign  of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  when 
the  Bishops  of  Constantinople,  supported  by  the 
Emperor,  withdrew  several  Provinces  from  the  authority 
Promotion  °f  l^c  Pontiffs.  In  the  IXth  Century  their 

of  PhAju*.  animosity  arose  to  an  excessive  height  in  consequence 
a.  o.  of  the  deposition  of  the  Patriarch  Ignatius,  and  the  pro- 
858.  motion  of  the  learned  Phot i us  in  his  room.  This  was 
the  act  of  the  Emperor  Michael,  and  its  cause  was  the 
treason  of  Ignatius.  The  proceeding  was  justified  by  a 
Council  assembled  at  Constantinople,  but  it  was  far  from 
Council  at  being  attended  with  general  approbation.  Ignatius 
Rume  ex-  appealed  from  that  Council  to  the  Roman  Pontiff 
commune  Nicholas  I.,  and  a Council,  which  assembled  in  conse- 
“ quence  at  Rome,  excommunicated  Photius  and  all  his 
abettors.  Photius  was  so  little  terrified  by  this  excom- 
munication, that  he  assembled  another  Council  in  the 
Capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  retorted  the  ana- 
thema on  Nicholas.* 


86«. 


• Hu*  learned  Patriarch  drew  up  * charge  of  Hetasy  againat  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  general.  It  confuted  of  the  following  article*  : 
1.  That  the  Church  of  Rome  kept  the  Sabbath  aa  a Faat ; That 
it  permitted  milk  and  cheese  in  the  first  week  of  Lent ; 3 That  it 
prohibited  tha  mam  ago  of  Priest* ; 4.  That  it  confined  the  rite  of 
anointing  persona  baptiied  to  the  Bishop*  alone ; 5.  That  it  had 
corrupted  the  Niceae  Creed  by  the  addition  of  the  word*  fWieywe. 
Thin  charge  was  answered  by  Bartramn,  by  the  advice  of  Nicholas  I. 


The  controversy  was  attended  with  Civil  tumults, 
until  Basilius  the  Macedonian,  who  ascended  the  Im- 
perial Throne  by  the  murder  of  his  predecessor,  recalled 
Ignatius  from  exile,  and  confined  Photius  in  a Monas- 
tery. A Council  at  Constantinople,  with  its  accustomed 
versatility,  solemnly  approved  this  act  of  authority.  In 
that  Assembly,  the  Legates  of  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
Adrian  II.,  possessed  great  influence,  and  it  is  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Latin  Church  os  the  VUIth  Ecumenical 
Council. 

But  however  favoured  by  the  Roman  Pontiff,  Ignatius 
refused  to  cede  the  Provinces  which  had  been  withdrawn 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  See  of  Rome  ; and  his  death 
paved  the  way  for  the  reinvestment  of  Photius  with  the 
Patriarchal  dignity.  His  restoration  was  agreed  to  by 
the  Roman  Pontiff,  John  VIII.,  on  condition  that  he 
would  yield  the  Province  of  Bulgaria  to  the  Romish 
See.  To  this  demand,  Photius  gave  an  explicit  consent, 
and  the  Emperor  a seeming  acquiescence.  But  the 
promise  was  so  far  from  being  fulfilled,  that  the  restored 
Patriarch,  by  the  advice  of  the  Emperor,  refused  to 
transfer  Bulgaria  to  the  Roman  Pontiff 

Irritated  at  this  disappointment,  John  VIII.  sent 
his  Legate  Marinua  to  Constantinople,  announcing 
that  he  had  changed  his  opinion  concerning  Photius, 
whom  he  regarded  as  a Heretic,  and  justly  excommu- 
nicated; but  the  Minister  was  imprisoned  by  order  of  the 
Emperor.  The  Legate  soon  obtained  his  liberation, 
and  being  raised  to  the  Pontificate  on  the  death  of  John 
did  not  forget  his  former  injurious  treatment ; and  a new 
sentence  of  excommunication,  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
greatest  severity,  was  levelled  against  Photius. 

The  haughty  Patriarch  treated  the  sentence  with  con- 
tempt, and  continued  in  the  possession  of  uncontrolled 
authority  during  the  reign  of  Basilius.  But  Leo,  sur- 
named  the  Philosopher,  the  successor  of  Basilius,  and 
the  pupil  of  Photius,  deposed  him  from  the  Patriarchal 
See,  and  confined  him  in  an  Armenian  Monastery. 
There  he  ended  his  days;  yet  although  his  removal  might 
have  terminated  the  schisms  between  the  Greeks  and 
Latins,  they  were  not  even  partially  dosed.  The 
Roman  Pontiffs  demanded  that  all  the  Bishops  and 
Priests  who  had  been  ordained  by  the  obnoxious  Patriarch, 
should  be  degraded  ; but  the  Greeks  refused  compliance 
with  such  an  unreasonable  proposition.  Hence  the 
struggle  was  continued,  and  new  causes  of  dissentiou 
were  added  to  those  which  already  subsisted,  till  a final 
separation  took  place  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches.* 


Photiui  re- 
instated. 

A.  D. 

878. 


Photius  ex- 
coniffluni- 
otod  by 

John  VIII. 


Khotiui 
dej>o**<i  a 
aecond  time, 
A.  D. 
886. 


* Thu  coatroveny  i*  related  at  large  by  Fabric! us,  BMivtA. 
Gntc.  tom.  iv.  c,  38.  See  alio  Gian  one,  Hut.  Neap.  torn.  i. 
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CHAPTER  LXVI. 

ON  THE  RISE.  GROWTH,  AND  GENERAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  FEUDAL  SYSTEM. 


Hiftory.  Avid*t  the  universal  anarchy  exhibited  in  the  diasolu- 
tion  of  the  Carlovingian  Empire,  may  first  be  observed 
the  rapid  developement  of  those  memorable  Institutions, 
which  have  been  comprehended  under  the  name  of  the 
Feudal  System.  No  other  epoch,  therefore,  in  our 
Historical  Division,  than  that  whereat  we  have  now 
arrived,  seems  more  appropriate  tor  introducing  some 
inquiry  into  the  Rise,  Growth,  and  General  Features  of 
a Polity,  which  maintained  so  durable  an  influence  over 
'the  condition  of  Society  throughout  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  of  which  so  many  remarkable  effects  have  been 
preserved  in  the  Government,  Laws,  and  Aristocrat  ical 
distinctions  of  Modem  Europe. 

Disputed  The  origin  of  this  singular  System  has  afforded  a 
questiou  of  fertile  subject  of  disputation;  and  the  early  Institution 
of  Patron  and  Client  among  the  Romans,  the  later  dona- 
dal  Sv»t*m.  tion  to  the  veteran  soldiery  of  the  Republic  and 

* Empire,*  the  Keltic  ties  of  Clanship,  and  the  military 
obligation  of  Asiatic  land-owners,  have,  each  in  their 
turn,  been  supposed  to  indicate  the  source,  or  to  illustrate 
the  common  prevalence  among  various  races,  of  the 
Feudal  compact.  But  all  such  theories,  rearing  only  on 
fanciful  conjectures  or  faint  analogies,  are  equally  in- 
capable of  supporting  the  test  of  examination.  Though 
the  Roman  relation  of  Patron  and  Client  bore  some 
resemblance,  in  its  bond  of  mutual  fidelity,  to  that  of 
Lord  and  Vassal,  it  was  totally  unconnected  with  any 
landed  possession  or  condition  of  military  service ; and, 
on  the  other  hand,  where,  iu  the  case  of  the  Roman 
soldier,  this  condition  did  exist,  the  personal  relation  was 
altogether  wanting.  The  veterans  of  Sylla,  of  Julius 
Caesar,  and  of  the  second  Triumvirate,  received  their 
lands,  not  as  retainers  for  future,  but  as  the  rewards  of 
past  service : the  obligations  on  the  military  colonists  in 
the  Provinces  of  the  Empire  were  due,  not  to  an  in- 
dividual Feudatory,  but  to  the  State.  Again,  the  Gaelic 
Clans  were  bound'  to  their  Chieftains,  solely  by  regard 
for  the  real  or  imaginary  claims  of  blood ; and  by 
hereditary  reverence  for  the  title  of  primogeniture,  which 
was  believed  to  be  vested  in  one  favoured  branch  of  a 
common  stock.  But  those  claims  and  that  reverence 
were  alike  independent  of  situation  and  of  property; 
and  the  absolute  devotion  of  the  Clansman  to  his  Chief 
knew  nothing  of  the  defined  and  limited  services,  which 
the  Feudal  Vassal  paid  in  exchange  for  measured  and 
formal  rights  of  protection.  Still  less  did  the  haughty 
spirit  of  Oriental  despotism  ever  recognise  such  a reci- 
procal compact  as  formed  the  original  relation  between 
the  Lord  who  bestowed,  and  the  freeman  who  received 
a Fief.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  in  no  one  of  these 


instances,  is  there  to  he  found  the  long  descending  con-  The  Feudal 
tinuity  and  interchange  of  fixed  obligations  arising  ex-  S yttvn,, 
clusively  from  landed  tenures,  which  formed  the  peculiar  ^ 

essence  of  Feudalism,  and  are  sufficient  to  distinguish 
that  from  any  other  form  of  Political  association. 

Instead  of  wandering  in  quest  of  fallacious  and  acci- 
dental  resemblances  into  earlier  Ages  or  distant  regions,  »©urc*, 
the  true  and  natural  source  of  the  Feudal  System  h to 
be  sought  among  the  Nations  who  embraced  it,  and  the 
seats  in  which  it  attained  its  maturity  ; nor  can  any 
other  origin  he  reasonably  assigned  to  it,  than  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  Barbarian  conquerors  of  the  m (he  R»r- 
Roman  Empire  established  themselves  in  their  new  banan  Mu- 
possessions.  We  should,  indeed,  guard  against  the  of 

common  error  of  supposing  that  the  Feudal  Institutions 
sprang  immediately  from  that  settlement.  The  inequality 
which,  as  we  have  formerly  had  occasion  to  observe,* 
undoubtedly  prevailed  in  the  division  of  conquered  Divim-m  of 
lands  among  the  Barbarians,  was  the  remote  cause  of  a land* 
change  in  the  form  of  their  Societies,  which  it  required 
several  Centuries  to  effect.  When  armies  of  freemen 
among  the  Gothic  Races  possessed  themselves  of  the 
Roman  Provinces,  and  erected  their  new  Monarchies  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Empire,  every  warrior  received  some 
portion  of  land,  which  became  the  inheritance  of  his 
posterity.  Such  estates,  which  from  the  mode  of  their 
original  acquisition  were  afterwards  distinguished,  as 
we  have  already  noticed,  by  the  term  of  alotlial,  + or  Alodj. 
allotted,  were  held  on  a free  and  absolute  tenure,  and 
loaded  with  no  other  obligation  than  the  implied  duty  of 
the  owner  to  appear  in  arms  for  the  public  defence. 

But  the  principal  leaders  of  the  victorious  hosts,  accord- 
ing to  the  rank  and  influence  to  which  their  military 
virtues  had  raised  them  among  their  fellow-warriors, 
received  a commensurate  share  of  the  spoil ; and  a still 
larger  proportion  by  far  in  the  distribution  of  conquered 
Provinces,  under  the  name  of  Fiscal  lands,  or  Royal 
demesnes,  was  naturally  reserved  to  the  Sovereigns  of 
the  new  Kingdoms,  for  their  personal  enjoyment,  the 
pecuniary  support  of  their  Governments  and  dignity, 
and  llie  exercise  of  their  munificence.  In  every  Pro- 
vince of  the  Frankish  Monarchy,  such  an  appropriation 
of  numerous  Fiscal  demesnes  to  the  Crown  must  ori- 
ginally have  been  made : for,  notwithstanding  the  spo- 
liations which  it  may  naturally  be  supposed  were 


* Vkte  p.  272  of  this  Volume. 

f A compound  uf  th«  German  particle  on,  and  /*f : i.  ft  land  ob- 
tained by  lot.  Roberteon's  CAarirt  V.  vA  L p.  270.  See  also  Du 
Cengv,  Qhmanmmt,  ad  v.  Modia. 
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encouraged  by  the  weakness  of  the  last  Merovingian 
Kings,  their  lands  still  continued,  in  the  reign  of  Char- 
lemagne, to  supply  the  principal  sources  of  the  Royal 
revenue.* 

However  arbitrary  and  various  were  the  accidents 
which  influenced  the  division  of  conquered  Intuit*  among 
the  leaders  and  warriors  of  the  Barbarian  Nations,  the 
gradation  ill  the  scale  of  distribution  prepared  and  per- 
petuated an  inequality  of  hereditary  rank  and  territorial 
possessions  in  those  rude  Societies,  which  had  prnhably 
been  altogether  unknown  in  their  native  forests ; and 
hence  is  clearly  derivable  the  foundation  of  a Noble, t or 
Aristocratic  Order  in  the  Gothic  Monarchies.  The  de- 
scendants of  the  first  fortunate  Chieftains  inherited  with 
their  lands  their  preeminence  of  wealth,  dignity,  and 
power ; and  in  those  possessions  were  easily  recognised 
a superior  claim  to  the  great  offices  of  State  and  of 
Provincial  authority.  The  Kingdom  of  the  Franks  in 
Gaul,  even  on  its  primitive  establishment  under  Clovis, 
was  regularly  parcelled  into  Governments  under  such 
Chieftains  who  came  very  early  to  be  distinguished  by 
the  title  of  Counts,  an  appellation  borrowed  from  the 
office  of  the  ComiUt  of  the  Empire  ; and  on  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Lombard  Kingdom  in  Italy,  the  same 
Roman  original  supplied  the  term  of  D//ce»,  or  Dukes. J 
for  the  great  Officers,  to  whom  the  Military  and  Civil 
administration  of  Cities  and  their  summiidiug  Pro- 
vinces was  intrusted.  In  the  Frankish  Monarchy,  this 
latter  title  was  also  employed  to  express  a higher  dig- 
nity and  more  extensive  jurisdiction  $ than  those  of  the 
Counts;  and  would  ap|>ear,  though  the  fact  is  nut 
dearly  established,  to  have  involved  u general  supremacy 
over  several  of  those  officers.  Bui  the  common  duties 
of  both  were  to  exercise  the  Civil  and  Judicial  and 
Fiscal  authority  in  their  Government;*,  and  to  assemble 
and  lead  the  Provincial  array  uf  Alodial  proprietors  in 
national  wars.  | At  what  epoch  these  offices,  from 
being  held  only  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Sovereign, 
became  hereditary,  is  not  agreed  : but  there  is  reason  to 
conclude  that  their  holders  had  begun  to  assert  a great 
degree  of  independence  of  the  Crown,  in  which  their 
attempts  were  favoured  by  the  disorderly  structure  both 
of  the  Germano-Frankish  and  Lombard  Monarchies, 
full  two  Centuries  before  any  defined  existence  of  the 
Feudal  relations  can  be  satisfactorily  traced  ^ 

But.  far  more  than  in  the  original  allotments  to  Chief- 
tains, is  the  ultimate  establishment  of  a powerful  here- 
ditary Aristocracy,  as  well  as  the  germ  itself  of  the 
Feudal  System,  to  be  found  in  the  gradual  alienation 
from  the  Crown  of  the  Fiscal  lands  or  Royal  demesnes. 
Of  these,  the  greater  portion  were  liestowed  from  time 
to  time  by  the  bounty  of  the  Sovereign  upon  favoured 
subjects  of  various  degree,  but  chiefly  upon  the  Provin- 
cial Governors  and  other  Great  Officers  of  State,  in  the 


* Balurii  Cupitu/uria,  patttm. 

| The  origin  of  a Noble  Order  among  th*  Franks  has  been 
sometime*  sought  in  the  Antruttume*,  (from  the  Teutonic  /root/, 
f»ith,  |)u  Cange,  v.  Truitt*,)  who  were  the  chosen  companions  or 
immediate  followers  of  the  tarty  Merovingian  Kings,  and  whose 
lives  ( Lrgrt  Salte.  tit.  xxxii.  c.  20.)  were  protected  by  a weregdd 
treble  that  of  an  ordinary  freeman.  But  their  dignity  waa  at  first 
merely  personal,  not  hereditary,  until  it  became  so  by  the  poasesaion 
of  estates. 

J Du  Cange,  ad  rr.  Cowes,  et  Dux. 

h For  the  proof*  see  Ihi  Cange,  who  concludes  («6i  utprA)  from 
various  sources,  “ (ira/lut  igitura  Comitatm  ad  Ducal um  /ml." 

I|  Marculfua,  Formula,  lib.  i.  c.  32. 

g Isga  Iiuju.tr.  tit  ii. C.  1 . 20.  Altman,  e.  35.  Ac. 


form  of  Gifts,  or  Benefices  :*  the  indubitable  commence-  7^  Feudal 
ment  of  Fiefs.  At  first,  indeed,  it  would  not  appear  System, 
that  even  these  grunts,  us  distinguished  from  Alodial 
estates,  were  accompanied  with  any  more  express  condi- 
tions of  military  tenure  than  were  binding  upon  every 
landed  proprietor.  But  it  may  reasonably  lie  concluded 
that  a Sovereign  or  great  Chieftain  did  not  portion  out 
his  personal  Estate  among  hts  followers,  without  at  least 
a tacit  understanding  that  he  thereby  acquired  some  ad- 
ditional and  special  title  to  their  services  ; and  even 
before  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  it  seems  to  have  been  *ni*ir  primi- 
implied  that  the  holder  of  a Royal  Benefice  was  more  five  nature, 
closely  bound  in  military  duty  to  his  Sovereign  than  the 
mere  Alodiahst : for,  by  that  Emperor's  Capitularies. t 
while  only  one  in  every  three  Alodial  Mann,  or  farms, 
furnished  a soldier,  equipped  at  the  charge  of  the  two 
remaining  owners,  each  possessor  of  a Benefice  was 
required  to  take  the  field  in  person. 

Whether  Benefices  were  originally  revocable  at  plea-  whether 
sure,  is  uncertain  ; and  the  fact  in  itself  may  be  pro-  originally 
nouneed  of  little  moment  since  it  is  clear,  at  least,  revocable* 
that  they  were  very  early  converted  by  the  indulgence, 
or  extorted  from  the  weakness,  of  the  Huyal  authority, 
not  merely  into  grants  for  life,  but  into  hereditary  posses- 
sions. It  would  be  of  more  importance,  if  it  were  pos-  arul 
sible,  to  ascertain  the  Epoch  in  which  this  last  change  rendered 
was  generally  effected  ; and  a point  of  still  greater  hvmlitan- 
interest  to  determine  the  precise  period  when  the  Bene- 
fice acquired  the  complete  character,  by  which  it  was  at 
length  distinguished,  of  a Feud  or  Fier,$  through  the 
reciprocal  obligations  of  military  service  and  protection. 

But  both  these  links  in  the  chain  of  Historical  deduction 
are  irretrievably  lost ; and  we  are  absolutely  ignorant, 
either  when  the  Benefice  began  to  descend  regularly 
from  father  to  son,  or  how  soon,  or  by  what  process,  it  >nij  ^ur. 
was  permanently  burthened  with  the  conditions  of  a ihmcd  wi.h 
proper  Feudal  tenure!  Through  the  thick  darkness  Feudal  ob. 
which  overspread  the  face  of  Europe  during  the  IXth  bgatums. 
and  Xth  Centuries,  we  can  only  faintly  discern  the  rude 
outlines  of  the  Feudal  structure  ; but  when  the  first 
sure  rays  of  light  break  upon  the  edifice,  we  are  sur- 
prised to  discover  it  already  towering  over  the  scene,  in 
the  fulness  of  its  stern  grandeur 

In  a general  sense,  the  primitive  extent  of  the  Feudal  Local  ex. 
System  was  enlarged  and  limited  to  the  bounds  of  the  twit  of 
('arlovingian  Empire.  Its  establishment  was  simul-  Feudahnn. 

* Du  Cange  ami  S pel  man,  Glouaria,  r*.  Benrfiemm,  et  Feodum 
tel  Frudum. 

f Balurii  Capit.  ad  ann.  807.  812. 

I Set’  the  question  ably  argut-d  by  Mr.  Hallam,  Middle  Age*, 

vol.  i.  p.  161. 

$ Feodum  or  feudum,  a f order*,  out  fide,  from  the  contract  or 
fidelity  which  it  involved ; nr  from  th«  Saiuu  ft 0,  (Anglic*  fee,) 
merer*,  otipendium.  Sprtman,  uhi  eupri. 

||  A famous  Capitulary  of  Charles  the  Bald,  in  the  year  87 7, 
referring  to  Ihe  established  custom  of  descent  in  Fiefs,  ie  quoted  by  , 
some  W riters  os  the  earliest  recognition  of  the  right  of  hereditary 
succession.  Yet  there  are  proofs  that  tbe  existence  of  hereditary 
Benefices  was  recognised  as  early  as,  or  enm  earlier  than,  the  VI  1th 
Century.  Marculfus,  Formulae  xii.  and  sir.  Also  Lege * Burgmd. 
rt  WisigolA  til.  i.  and  lib.  v.  tit  iL  But  it  lias  been  a controversy 
whether  the  use  of  the  word  Feudum  can  b«  traced  so  high  as  the 
Xth  Century.  Do  Cange  I’V"  *upru)  seems  to  discredit  the  authen- 
ticity of  some  Chartres  or  earlier  date  in  which  it  occurs ; and 
Muroturi  (Antig.  Med.  ACn,  voL  i p.  594.)  doubts  if  the  word  is  to 
be  found  in  any  genuine  Instrument  older  than  tho  Xlth  Century. 

Yet  this  dual  nut  ptuve  flat  Feudal  obligations  may  not  haw  bom 
annexed  sooner  to  granti  of  land  ; and  still  less  that  the  familiar 
term  itself,  which  was  afterwards  rendered  hy  Fendum,  may  nut 
already  haw  been  used  in  the  Barbarian  dialects  to  express  flia 
sense  of  the  Latin  Beneficmm, 
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History.  taneously  completed  in  all  the  Countries  embraced  under 
the  dominion  of  the  successors  of  Charlemagne  and 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  obtained  in  any  other  division 
of  Europe,  until  a period  subsequent  to  its  maturity. 
In  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Spanish  March, 
the  latter  stages  of  its  rise  were  nearly  coeval.  The 
foregoing  attempt  to  elucidate  its  progress,  has  referred 
chiefly  to  the  condition  of  the  proper  Monarchy  of 
France,  under  both  the  1st  and  I Id  Dynasties.  In 
Germany,  the  foundation  of  Provincial  Governments 
and  Beneficiary  grants  may  be  held  to  have  given  a con- 
temporary impulse  to  its  growth  : unless  it  should  be 
thought  that  the  records  which  are  extant  in  the  Codes 
of  the  Alemanni  and  Bavarians,*  of  the  independence 
of  their  Dukes  so  enrly  as  the  VIIlli  Century,  prove 
even  the  more  rapid  developement  of  its  germs. 

But  among  the  Lombards,  a regular  division  into 
territorial  Governments,  may  be  undoubtedly  traced  up 
to  the  very  foundation  of  their  Italian  Monarchy ; and 
the  certainty  of  the  fact,  as  well  as  the  systematic  con- 
stitution of  the  original  Lombard  Duchies  so  early  as 
the  Vlth  Century,  might  perhaps  justify  us  in  assigning 
a priority  to  the  rise  of  Feudal  institutions  in  Italy, 
over  their  origin  both  in  France  and  Germany.  The 
whole  Kingdom  of  the  Lombards  from  its  beginning 
was  parcelled  out,  aa  we  have  seen,  into  large  Duchies, 
which  in  the  next  Age  were  thirty  in  number  ;f  and 
thus  was  at  once  created  a great  territorial  Aristocracy, 
which  soon  became  hereditary  in  the  descendants  of  the 
first  Dukes.  These  formidable  subjects,  only  eight 
years  after  the  foundation  of  the  Kingdom,  were  power- 
ful enough  to  suspend  the  Regal  dignity  for  a time,  and 
to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  whole  government  of  the 
State ; and  their  successors  failed  not  to  maintain  the 
high  pretensions  of  their  Order.  Among  them  the 
Dukes  of  Spoleto  and  Bcneveuto,  the  latter  especially, 
favoured  by  their  Southern  position  at  a distance  from 
the  seat  of  the  Monarchy  at  Pavia,  seem  very  early  to 
have  established  an  almost  total  independence  of'  the 
Crown.  After  the  subjugation  of  the  Lombard  Monarchy 
to  the  Corlovingian  Dynasty  of  France,  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  conquerors  to  break  the  strength  of  this  Aristo- 
cracy ; and  Charlemagne  and  his  successors  availed 
themselves  of  the  extinction  of  several  of  the  Ducal 
families,  to  subdivide  the  Provinces  into  smaller  Govern- 
ments of  Citiea  under  Counts,  who  held  immediately  of 
the  Crown. { But  this  change  only  transferred  a share 
of  territorial  power  to  another  and  more  numerous  order 
of  Nobility,  and  probably  accelerated  the  consolidation 
of  the  Feudal  System. 

With  respect  to  Spain,  no  dearer  proof  of  the  source 
of  that  System  need  be  demanded  than  its  early  and 
continued  existence  in  the  North-Eastern  Provinces  as 
far  as  the  Ebro,  which  had  formed  part  of  the  Carlovin- 
gian  Empire  ; and  the  rare  occurrence  of  Feudal  tenures 
in  any  other  portion*  of  the  Peninsula.  The  Counts  of 
Barcelona  continued  to  recognise  their  Feudal  obliga- 
tions to  the  French  Crown  so  late  as  the  beginning  of 
the  Xllth  Century  ;§  and  in  the  whole  united  Kingdom 
of  Aragon,  which,  filling  the  greater  part  of  the  Spanish 
March  of  Charlemagne,  ultimately  extended  from  thence 
South  of  tl»e  Ebro,  the  Feudal  System  was  no  less 


• L*ge$  Rmjmr.  ft  Airman,  obi  tupra. 

t Is'j'*  Roiknrit,  in  CWj  cr  t<nj4i>i*rf,  c.  6.  20.  21. 

I Snaaowli.  Httiotr*  An  Kepubhyort  iudtrnnn,  vol.  i.  p,  72. 
} Ptiru*  lit  Man.**,  Murat  l/upaiuctt,  p.  513. 


completely  established  than  in  France  itself.  But  in  the  The  Feudal 
Monarchies  of  Leon  and  Castile,  which  spread  Southward 
with  a different  origin,  by  conquest  over  the  Moors 
from  the  opposite  or  North-Western  angle  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula, Feudalism  never  prevailed.*  Nor,  in  our  own 
Island,  can  the  Feudal  System  be  said  in  any  decisive 
sense  to  have  obtained,  until  after  its  introduction, 
through  the  Norman  Conquest,  from  France : though 
there  were  not  wanting  in  the  Saxon  constitution  of 
Society,  many  relations  analogous  to  those  of  territorial 
Jurisdiction  and  Vassalage. f 

As  the  Rise  and  Growth  of  Feudal  Institutions  had  growth  of 
been  confined  to  the  Countries  composing  the  Empire 
of  Charlemagne,  so  the  complete  Establishment  of  the 
Feudal  System  was  effected  through  the  gradual  dis- 
solution of  that  gigantic  Monarchy,  which  may  be  said 
to  have  commenced  at  his  death.  Under  his  feeble 
successors,  those  great  Provincial  Governors,  the  Dukes, 
the  Counts,  and  the  Marquesses, — or  guardians  of  the 
frontier  Marches, — were  encouraged  to  multiply  their 
usurpations  on  the  Royal  authority,  until  they  converted 
the  personal  offices,  which  had  been  committed  to  them 
in  simple  trust  for  the  Crown  or  the  State,  into  abso- 
lutely territorial  and  hereditary  possessions  and  digni- 
ties. They  openly  asserted  a sovereign  independence,  Gradual  in- 
with  only  a reservation,  which  existed  in  little  else  than  dependence 
in  name,  of  a superiority  to  the  King.  They  seized  the  jJeMea?1*** 
remaining  demesnes  of  the  Crown  within  their  Govern- 
ments ; assumed  to  themselves  the  power  of  supreme 
Jurisdiction,  both  Civil  and  Criminal,  in  their  territo- 
ries ; coined  money  with  their  own  superscription  ;£ 
waged  wars  in  their  own  name;  and,  in  a word,  exer- 
cised all  the  functions  of  sovereignly  which  are  usually 
known  under  the  denomination  of  Regalian  Rights. 

At  the  same  time,  they  imitated  a Royal  style  by  affix- 
ing the  name  of  their  Provinces  to  their  office,  shared 
these  titles  with  their  wives,  and  transmitted  both  their 
Governments  and  dignities  in  lineal  succession  to  their 
sons.$  Thus  at  length  the  Kingdoms  into  which  the 
Carlo vingian  Empire  was  broken  at  the  end  of  the  IXlh 
Century  came  to  present  only  collections  of  a*  many 
separate  and  independent  Principalities  as  there  were 
powerful  Nobles;  and  the  Royal  authority  was  in  fact 
universally  prostrated  and  superseded  by  the  dominion  of 
a great  Aristocracy,  of  which  the  restless  members  were 
engaged  in  continual  defiance  of  the  Crown,  hostilities 
among  themselves,  and  spoliations  of  the  inferior  pro- 
prietors. 

Meanwhile,  the  creation  of  hereditary  Benefices,  by  Suhdnfeu- 
grant  or  extortion  from  the  Crown,  produced  another  datioa. 
general  practice,  as  its  natural  consequence,  which  mul- 
tiplied the  links,  and  completed  the  long  descending 
chain,  of  the  Feudal  Aristocracy.  This  was  the  custom 
of  Siib-iiifeudation.  The  great  Chieftains,  alike  for  their 
own  safety  from  the  violence  of  the  times,  and  for  the 
furtherance  of  their  schemeH  of  aggrandizement,  found 


• In  a coimnentary  on  the  Laws  of  Alfonso  IX.  of  Castile, 
( Iss  n.  port  iv.  p.  26.)  indeed,  as  cited  by  Du  Cange,  it  n declared. 
Mat  r/  feudo  if  otorga  con  ptmturu,  prr.mehmdo  el  vattalio  at  termor, 
de  fazer  te  fmrarib  a ta  ratio,  tfc.  G/ottanmm,  ad  v.  Honor.  But 
the  context  and  the  whole  course  of  Castilian  History  prove  that 
such  tenures  were  certainly  not  so  genera!  as  to  constitute  a feature 
in  the  nulional  Polity. 

f Mr.  list  I am  has  weighed  the  evidence  on  this  point  with  his 
usual  learning  and  acuteness.  Middle  Aget,  voL  u.  p.  -108—418. 

I Du  Cange,  e.  Mnnrta, 

\ De  Vie  ft  De  Vaissrtto,  Hui.  Gtn.  de  Languedoc,  voL  L p 587. 
&c.  vol.  is.  p.  38.  108.  and  App  56. 
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History,  it  neeetwary  to  secure  the  support  of  a Body  of  warlike 
retainers,  bound  to  them  by  the  mutual  and  personal 
«.t*  nature,  ties  of  protection  and  dependence.  For  such  purposes, 
it  was  an  obvious  expedient  to  parcel  out  among  their 
own  followers  the  Beneficiary  estates  which  they  had 
obtained  of  the  Crown.  This  custom,  of  which  there 
are  many  traces  in  the  Age  of  Charlemagne,  and  even 
of  his  Father, # became,  in  the  anarchical  reigns  of  the 
latter  Princes  of  their  Dynasty,  almost  universal.  With 
their  assumption  of  sovereignty,  the  great  Chieftains 
imitated  in  their  grants  the  forms  of  investiture  and 
conditions  of  tenure,  through  which  they  had  received 
their  own  domains.  They  instituted  these  Subinfeuda- 
tions to  be  held  of  themselves,  as  they  held  immediately 
of  the  King ; and  the  same  oaths  of  fealty  which  they 
had  taken,  the  same  homage  which  they  had  paid  to 
their  Monarch,  they  required  from  their  Vassals  t to 
themselves.  Thus  wan  created  a subordinate  class  of 
Nobility,  styled  in  different  Countries  and  gradations, 
Baroniyt  Faveutort,^  nr  ChdUlain*,\\  who  again  en- 
joyed the  services  of  inferior  military  tenants.  Hence 
the  greater  Nobles,  holding  of  the  Crown  as  tenants  in 
chief,  became  intermediary  Lords  between  the  Sovereign 
paramount  and  their  Sub-feudatories;  and  the  second 
Order  of  Benefices  was  distinguished  from  Royal,  as 
A mere-fiefs.  In  its  descending  obligations,  however, 
the  bond  of  Feudality  grew  infinitely  closer  and  more 
effectual  ; and  the  Duke,  or  Count,  still  more  the 
Vavassor  or  Chktelain,  the  actual  leader  of  his  Vassals, 
received  the  fixed  measure  and  immediate  benefit  of  an 
allegiance,  which  he  might  himself  pay  only  nominally, 
or  altogether  withhold  at  his  pleasure  from  a powerless 
superior.  But,  throughout  the  scale,  the  obligation  of 
military  service  had  gradually  been  converted  into  the 
distinct  mark  and  condition,  only  the  more  real  as  the 
rank  of  the  \ as  sal  was  lower,  of  every  Beneficiary 
tenure  of  land ; and  in  this  manner,  before  the  end  cif 
the  Xth  Century,  the  complete  establishment  of  the 
Feudal  System  may  be  said  to  have  been  generally  ac- 
complished. 

C'onvenioo  The  transition  to  this  form  of  Polity  drew  with  it 
«f  Alodial  another  revolution  equally  remarkable  in  the  state  of 
,Bnded  Pro!*‘rly  a long  time  the  great  Body  of 

Alodial  proprietors,  who  had  formed  the  original 
strength  of  all  the  Barbarian  Kingdoms,  and  were 
entitled  to  vote  in  their  National  Assemblies,  held  a 
position  of  proud  superiority  over  the  personal  Vassals 
of  a I/Ord  ; and  might  exult  in  contrasting  the  indepen- 
dent |K)*Kession  of  a paternal  inheritance,  with  the  obli- 
gations imposed  on  the  tenure  of  a mere  Benefice.  But 
the  practice  of  making  extensive  grants  of  land  to 
powerful  Chiefiaius  on  any  terms,  had  an  obvious  ten- 
dency to  depress  the  strength,  and  endanger  the  rights, 
of  an  uncombined  mass  of  small  proprietors;  and  hence 
in  every  Country  the  lesser  Alodialists  gradually  lost  not 


• Hal ui  Captf.  Pip.  ft  Car.  Map.  pottim. 

f hiMtaJ,  from  the  K«luc  (Stoat  or  Goat,  a servant.  I>j  Cange, 
r.  IrtHM  B 

l Karim  from  Bara,  in  corrupt  Latin  a soldier  or  man  : Barmet 
Mepu,  meaning  literally  the  men  or  Vaaaala  of  a King.  In  a proper 
wnae.  Huron*  were  therefor*  tenants  in  chief  of  the  Crown : but  the 
term  Wta  more  frequently  applied  to  Amere-vaasah.  But  ,«•  Du 
f-angr,  <»d  o. 

$ I'aleaatartt,  i.  r,  nmaUt  wumUUrvm,  Vamals  of  Feudatories ; 
Ihr  word  expressing  their  duuble  allegiance  to  their  immediate  Lord 
and  hi*  Sovereign.  Du  Cange,  ad  r.  famwore*. 

|r  S.  called,  obviously  from  their  poasmion  of  Gtsf/re.  J)u 

Cange,  t>.  GmMKmm. 


only  many  of  their  political  privileges  as  an  important  The  Feudal 
Order  in  the  State,  but  even  most  of  their  rights  as  System, 
simple  freemen  ‘and  land  owners.  Thus,  when  the  v-*1*' 
Royal  donations  of  Benefices  had  planted  the  roots,  and 
while  the  custom  of  Sub-infeuding  was  extending  the 
ramifications  of  tbe  System  of  Vassalage,  the  Alodialists 
themselves  fell  rapidly  into  the  same  state  of  dependence 
upon  a superior  Lord,  which  distinguished  the  more 
recent  tenures. 

Alodial  seems  so  much  more  desirable  than  Feudal  Cauaet, 
properly,  that  it  would  appear,  at  first  sight,  extraordi- 
nary that  the  transition  from  the  one  sort  of  tenure  to 
the  other  should  have  been,  as  it  generally  was,  the 
voluntary  act  of  the  possessor.*  But  amidst  the  anarchy 
and  violence,  the  public  disorders  and  private  wars 
which  attended  the  dissolution  of  the  Carlovingi&n 
Empire  and  filled  every  district  with  arms  and  rapine, 
the  relation  of  Lord  and  Vassal  was  the  only  security 
for  mutual  defence ; and  devoid  of  such  a claim,  the 
unconnected  Alodialiat  could  find  no  protection  for  his 
nghts  or  satisfaction  for  his  injuries.  Instead  of  receiv- 
ing them  either  from  the  Royal  authority  or  the  National 
laws,  he  was  most  exposed  to  spoliation  from  the  rapa- 
cious Governors  and  overbearing  Lords  of  his  district, 
who  had  usurped  the  exercise  both  of  the  Regal  ami 
Judicial  administration.  To  obtain  a defence  therefore 
for  which  his  single  arm  might  not  avail  against  a host 
of  oppressors,  he  had  no  resource  but  to  range  himself 
under  the  banner  of  some  powerful  protector ; and  he 
had  in  effect  scarcely  any  choice  left  but  to  compound 
for  security  against  every  other  tyrant,  by  subjecting 
himself  in  Feudal  service  to  the  nearest  or  most  respect- 
able Loud. 

For  this  purpose,  be  sometimes  surrendered  his  lu»*1  mAn‘ 
Alodial  properly  to  the  Chieftaiu.l  that  he  might  receive  Vf1’  ,bw 
it  back  again  on  Feudal  tenure  ; or  more  commonly,  as 
it  is  probable,  simply  declared  himself  the  Vassal  of  the 
Lord  : but  in  such  ways,  whether  by  processes  more 
or  leas  formal,  it  i»  certain  lhal,  before  the  dose  of  the  whkh  be- 
Xilh  Century,  the  old  Alodial  lands  in  France,  J in  omenwl; 
Germany,  and  in  Italy, $ had  almost  all  become  Feudal. H 

• Murat or i.  Amt.  Med.  jfSvi.  voL  i.  p.  610. 

t n»d 

• This  was  bu  general  that,  in  iora«  Provinces  at  lead,  if  the 
Count  could  prove  that  any  land*  within  his  Jurisdiction  were  held 
ou  no  Feudal  service,  Ire  miglit  arise  them  as  hi*  own.  Beauina- 
tant.  Cautl.de  Beauvatttt,  c.  24.  Heuce  protiahly  the  famous  maxim 
of  Suite  terre  son*  tnonevr,  whkh  becamr,  in  later  Am  recog- 
nised as  a principle  of  French  Law  : although  thw,  as  Mr  Hallam 
(voJ.  L p.  16?*.)  has  observed  after  Houard,  was  tni*  only  of  Juris- 
diction not  of  tenure.  Alodial  lands  inclosed  within  a Fief  of  a Lord 
being  subject  to  hU  territorial  justice. 

t Mur  sum,  eii  npra.  Them  are,  however,  extant  some  Charters 
of  the  Emperor*  even  creating  Alodial  tenures  in  Italy  of  so  late  a 
date  as  the  IXth  Century.  Hut  these  appear  as  exception*  to  a 
general  rule.  Maratori,  Anhp.  vol.  i.  p.  575 

|j  It  should,  at  the  tame  time,  be  observed,  that  it  is  an  error  to 
speak,  as  is  sometime*  dune,  as  if  this  revolutum  had  been  quite 
universal.  Even  in  France,  there  were  always  swvie  Alodial  lauds; 
and  in  Languedoc  tbeee  tenures  prevailed  beyond  the Xlth  Century. 

Ikd  V ie  *t  lie  \ aissette,  vol.  ii.  pottim.  In  toe  Spanish  March  also. 

Maxes,  /V  Mirca  Hupamett,  App.  In  the  Netherlands  there  are 
tracr*  of  Alodial  tenures  so  late  as  tire  XiVth  Century.  Mrrwi, 

Opera  D»p/<tm.  voL  i.  p.  218.  But  see  llouard,  Anetennet  Ijmi  det 
Frampm,  gfe.  vol  i.  p.  192,  193.  Ac- 

With  resfiect  to  Germany,  however,  it  may  he  doubled  whether 
Mr.  Hallam  (u5i  tmpri)  has  rendered  a passage  in  Du  Cange,  ou 
the  distinction  between  the  Bam  and  Semper  Ban,  of  that  Country, 
with  his  usual  accuracy,  in  presuming  that  the  latter  order  held  their 
lands  Atodially.  Baronet  in  Gentmmtd  tmmt  in  dwphn  dfferentii. 

AUl  mint  dteuMtwr  timp/tcilrr  Barousa,  alii  Semper-Barouc*.  Sem- 
per Bam,  it  eutferiur,  ym  a mmUo  horum  Femdtaa  kahet,  ted  ain  «6 
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Where  Alodial  domains  were  large,  the  possessors 
would  naturally  strengthen  themselves  by  Sub-iitfeuding 
them  among  their  tenants  upon  condition  of  military 
service  ; where  their  estates  were  small,  they  themselves 
needed  the  protection  of  the  nearest  Yavos&or,  or  Ch&te- 
lain ; and,  in  both  cases,  the  supremacy  of  the  great 
Feudatory  of  the  Province  would  be  necessary  to  com- 
plete their  security.  But  it  may  be  suspected  that  the 
process  was  far  from  being,  in  all  instances,  voluntary ; 
and  that  the  Alodialist  was  often  compelled  to  confess 
himself  the  Vassal  of  a great  Lord,  by  falsely  admitting 
a Feudal  derivation  of  lands,  which  his  ancestors  had 
possessed  for  Ages  on  independent  tenure. 

But  another  expedient  for  obtaining  the  protection  of 
a Lord,  without  incurring  the  obligations  of  Feudal 
tenure  and  service,  would  appear  to  have  prevailed  to  a 
considerable  extent;  and  from  a very  early  period  in  the 
Middle  Ages  this  practice  was  known  under  the  name 
of  Commendation*  and  differed  from  the  process  and 
nature  of  Infeudation  in  being  wholly  personal  and  not 
territorial.  An  individual  commended  himself  to  a 
powerful  superior;  or,  in  other  words,  purchased  his 
protection,  by  a fixed  annual  payment  of  money,  wine, 
or  other  prnduce.t  and  sometimes,  indeed,  by  an  en- 
gagement to  serve  him  in  his  wars.  Such  payments 
were  termed,  in  the  Latin  of  the  times,  Salvamenta ; 
and  wore  commonly  marie  by  Monasteries  as  well  as  by 
simple  freemen  : for,  in  the  lawless  state  of  society  then 
prevailing,  Ecclesiastical  Communities  needed  defence 
for  their  property,  almost  as  much  as  the  ordinary 
Alodial  proprietors.  But,  as  the  latter  class  were  gru- 
dually  forced  into  the  condition  of  Feudal  tenants,  this 
mode  of  dependence,  though  it  was  not  unknown  in 
Towns.J  became  principally  confined  to  the  Monasteries. 
As  long,  however,  as  personal  Commendation  was  in 
use  for  individuals,  they  seem  to  have  been  entitled  to 
dissolve  the  engagement  at  pleasure  without  subjecting 
themselves,  as  in  the  Feudal  compact,  to  any  forfeiture, 
since  it  was  unconnected  with  landed  tenure.  Thus  a 
Capitulary  of  Charles  the  Bald§  declares  that  every  free- 
mun  may  commend  himself  to  what  Lord  he  will : 
though  the  same  law  contains  & startling  obligation  that 
to  some  superior  he  shall  so  subject  himself.  But  in 
the  absence  of  direct  evidence,  it  may  be  suspected  that 
the  conversion  of  Alodial  into  Feudal  tenures  left  little 
room  for  individuals  to  exercise  even  this  choice  of  a 
Lord ; and  that,  although  Monasteries  and  Towns 
might  still  claim  a precarious  protection  on  no  more 
onerous  conditions  than  that  of  a money  payment  to 
the  Lord  of  the  district  in  which  they  were  situated, 
the  voluntary  compact  of  a personal  Commendation |j 
was  generally  lost  in  a complete  Feudal  subjection. 


tpto  ; adeiqut  hbrr  til  vt  mtlh  ad  JtMtMit  ndrtnngatnr  jmramnt' 
turn,  wi  pnprit  Baronet  dr  Ltmpnrg  ttm  dtevnlirr.  Yet  this  only 
declare*  tlu»l  the  Semper- Ban  held  of  no  other  Baron,  but  that  ihe 
inferior  or  simple  Order  held  of  him.  Aad  the  Lord*  of  Luojiarg, 
one  should  suppose,  owed  the  usual  Feudal  auperiurit f to  the  Em- 
peror- In  thin  aente  their  title  implied  only  that  they  were  properly 
hi*  Feudatories.  Baronet  ( fiwn  homines ) Rrgtt  Wing  in  proper 
signification  the  men  or  Vassal*,  the  immediate  tenants  in  chief  of 
the  Sovereign. 

• Du  Cange,  ad  t>r.  Cammendalio,  H Sa/vamtntam. 

hem  ( Comet)  httbel  at  mam.  el  vt/uim  pro  tnftamenlo , rt  denanat, 
says  an  old  Charter  quoted  by  Du  t’uige,  ad  v. 

I Thus,  by  a Charter  of  Philip  Augustus  in  1189,  lie  Aonufli- 
eiUtt  duMtibws,  8fc,  habebit  J’nrpcuttn  natter  pro  taivamenle  12 
dmnriot.  Pud. 

6 ttalur  ri  Cnpihdarta,  Caro/i  Calet.  A.  D.  877. 

|i  Mr.  lialUio'*  notice  of  thin  practice  (ml,  L p.  169— >171.) 
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Having  thus  rapidly  and  briefly  noticed  the  Origin  and  The  Feudal 
Growth  of  the  Feudal  System,  from  its  germs  among  hjvteai. 
the  Nations  of  Barbarian  Race,  until  its  maturity  in  all 
the  Kingdoms  which  arose  Irom  the  dissolution  of  the 
Carlovingian  Empire;  we  may  next  pursue  its  History, 
and  distinguish  its  aspect,  in  the  different  Countries  in  in  diflfenmt 
which  it  was  adopted.  Until  the  separation  of  the  Countries. 
Empire  towards  the  doM  of  the  lXth  Century,  it  may 
be  presumed  that  there  was  Utile  or  no  variety  in  the 
Feudal  constitutions  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

But  that  event  had  an  opposite,  and  in  the  sequel  a 
contradictory,  influence  upon  the  internal  structure  of 
the  two  greatest  Monarchic*  which  were  formed  from 
the  division.  In  tracing  the  operation  of  that  influence, 
it  will  be  necessary  sometimes  to  anticipate  the  general 
order  of  Chronological  munition,  and  to  allude  to  cir- 
cumstances belonging  in  s»  net  ness  to  a Inter  period  of 
History  than  that  to  which  we  have  yet  foltuwed  out  the 
Annals  of  separate  Steles.  But.  that  the  ramifications 
of  the  Feudal  System  may  be  brought  under  a single 
point  of  view,  this  proceeding  is  unavoidable  ; and,  as 
preventing  the  necessity  of  repetitions  to  explain  the  dis- 
tinct internal  condition  of  each  Kingdom,  it  seems  on 
the  whole  a less  objectionable  ptun  to  gToup  the  farts 
which  bear  on  the  Feudal  Stale  of  Society  under  our 
present  appropriate  bead  of  inquiry,  than  to  revert  to 
them  hereafter  in  detail. 

1.  In  France,  the  triumph  of  Feudalism  was  earliest  L Franco. 
effected.  The  rapid  degeneracy  of  the  Carlovingian 
line  of  Princes,  the  long-continued  recognition  of  an 
hereditary  right  of  succession  in  so  feeble  a Dynasty, 
and  the  intermittent  usurpations  of  one  hundred  years, 
produced  a gradual  and  total  annihilation  of  Monarchi- 
cal government.  The  incessant  ravages  of  the  North- 
men aggravated  the  public  calamities  and  disorder ; and 
the  general  anarchy  and  prostration  of  the  Royal 
Authority  prepared  the  establishment  of  u Feudal 
Aristocracy  so  entirely  independent  that,  for  full  three  ** 

Centuries,  France  presented  the  appearance  rather  of  a Aristocracy, 
number  of  petty  Stoles  in  slight  and  imperfect  connec- 
tion with  each  other,  than  of  an  integral  Monarchy. 

Hence  that  Country  has  been  with  reason  considered  as 
forming  the  principal  seat,  and  offering  the  most  con- 
spicuous example,  of  the  Feudal  System  iu  the  first  Ages 
after  the  maturity  of  its  institutions  and  principles.  A 
bare  enumeration  of  the  privileges,  which  the  great 
Feudatories  had  acquired  by  usurpation  and  sufferance 
during  the  weakness  of  the  Crown,  and  which  had  been 
too  long  confirmed  by  exercise  to  be  openly  disputed 
even  by  a more  vigorous  race  of  Monarchy,  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  demonstrate  how  deeply  that  haughty  and 
powerful  Aristocracy  had  planted  the  foundations  of  the 
Feudal  structure.  For,  in  these  privileges  were  num-  'nieir  mm»- 
bered,  the  rights  of  waging  private  wars,  of  exercising  pri- 
an  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  their  Fiefs,  and  of  coining 
their  own  money ; and  a freedom  for  themselves  both 


■carcely  fulfil*  hi*  promise  of  adding  a new  ilhntrtrion  of  it* 
features  Hi*  authorities,  almost  *11  of  which  are  to  Ini  found  in  Du 
Cange,  under  the  want*  which  wo  have  quoted,  admit  of  no  clearer 
interpretation  than  lh*t  learned  authority  hail  extracted  from  them. 
Nor  does  there  wen  ground  for  the  charge  that  Du  Cange  “ has 
not  fully  apprehended  the  subject"  of  personal  commendatiMi  ; 
since  lie  has  at  leant  brought  forward  ul  the  important  erideuc* 
which  is  extant  to  determine  it*  nature.  Hut  in  fact,  to  obacure  a 
custom,  which  most  hare  been  nearly  obliterated  when  the  Feudal 
System  swallowed  up  Alodial  rights,  pass#**©*  neither  interest  nor 
importance  sufficient  to  reward  a more  successful  inquiry  into  its 
nice  shade*  and  distinction*. 
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Hufory.  from  all  legislative  control,  and  from  every  pecuniary 
contribution  and  public  duty  to  the  King  and  the  State, 
except  the  customary  Feudal  services  and  aids.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  assertion  of  such  Regalian  Rights  and 
Prostration  exemptions  in  the  Aristocracy  left  to  the  Frown  merely 
uTUw  Ituyal  the  shadow  of  Sovereignty;  and  that,  while  the  allegiance 
Authority.  w||ich  the  great  Feudatories  acknowledged  to  the  Throne, 
was  little  more  than  nominal,  the  strength  of  the  Feudal 
relation  was  maintained  only  between  themselves  and  their 
own  Vassals.  In  this  view,  it  may  be  objected  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  Feudal  System, as  it  existed  in  France  from  the 
IXth  to  the  Xllh  Century  inclusive,  that  it  was  defective 
in  the  first  link  of  the  descending  chain  of  obligations; 
but  this  imperfection  was  removed  in  a succeeding  Age. 
Its  slow  The  revival  of  the  Royal  authority  slowly  commenced 
revival,  with  the  accession  of  the  II  Id  Race  of  Sovereigns.  Rut 
those  Princes  were  assisted  in  their  efforts  to  restore  the 
effective  supremacy  of  tlie  Crown,  not  so  much  by  any 
real  weight  which  had  been  spared  to  the  Regul  office, 
as  by  the  power  which  they  derived  from  their  own 
extensive  Fiefs;  and  the  independence  of  the  Crown 
Vassals  may  be  said  to  have  been  gradually  broken 
rather  by  the  preponderance  of  one  Family  of  their 
own  Order,  than  by  any  strength  which  was  vested  in  the 
abstract  title  of  Royalty.  The  contest,  in  fact,  lay  far 
less  between  the  great  Feudatories  and  the  House  of 
Capet  as  Kings,  than  as  Counts  of  Paris  and  Orleans. 
umWr  tne  In  that  capacity  the  Capetian  Family,  by  their  very 
Capetian  large  Feudal  possessions,  were  already,  before  their 
seizure  of  the  Crown,  more  powerful  than  almost  any 
other  single  member  of  the  great  territorial  Aristocracy. 
Their  co- Vassals  were  the  Dukes  of  Normandy,  Bur- 
gundy, Aquitaine,  and  Gascony,  the  Counts  of  Flanders, 
Champagne,  Anjou,  Ponthicu,  Vermandois,  and  Tou- 
louse, the  Lords  of  Bourbon,  Coucy,  and  several  others, 
all  of  whom  were  considered  to  hold  immediately  of  the 
Crown,  and  in  reality  divided  the  Kingdom  among 
them.  Of  these  great  Vassals,  very  few  at  first  con- 
descended to  acknowledge  on  equal,  in  the  founder  of 
the  new  Royal  line,  for  their  Sovereign ; and  though 
Hugh  Capet  succeeded  by  degrees  in  obtaining  an 
acquiescence  in  his  usurpation  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Northern  France,  not  only  At*  title  but  that  of 
his  successors,  for  more  than  a Century  at  least,  received 
very  slight  recognition  in  any  of  the  Provinces  South  of 
the  Loire.*  The  relations  of  the  Crown  even  with  some 
of  the  greatest  Northern  Feudatories,  such  as  the  Dukes 
of  Normandy  and  Counts  of  Flanders,  throughout  that 
Age.  remind  us  more  of  diplomacy  with  independent 
Powers,  alternately  engaged  in  friendship  and  wurture, 
than  of  Feudal  superiority  and  allegiance. 

But  the  activity  of  the  Capetian  Princes  rendered 
them  by  degrees  superior  to  any  single  Feudal  oppo- 
nent ; and  the  extension  of'  the  Royal  authority  became 
an  hereditary  object  which  they  naturally  pursued  with 
more  steadiness  and  unity  of  purpose,  than  it  was  op- 
posed by  corrivala,  not  less  jealous  of  each  other  than  of 
their  Sovereigns,  and  incapable  of  any  permanent  com- 
bination. Of  the  early  Capetian  Kings,  Philip  Augus- 

* Ilogh  Capet  himself  forced  Guietme  (a.  p-  990)  to  make  Mine 
■ubmiasum.  De  Vw  et  De  Vawiette,  Hut.  dc  Lsuujwioc,  vat.  ii. 
p.  120.  But  Limousin  continued  to  deny  the  SonragatJ  of  the 
Capets  until  the  commencement  of  the  following  Century.  Idem, 
p,  150.  And  it  appears  from  Vdly  (Hut,  dr  France,  vol.  ii».  p.  61.) 
that  the  Feudal  array  of  the  Kingdom,  as  formally  avv-iubleil  by 
Louis  VI.  ft*  a oational  war  against  the  German  Empire,  even  so 
late  as  a.  d.  1120,  was  not  joined  by  any  Vassals  from  the  South  of 
the  Loire. 


til*,  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  able  and  enter-  The  Feudal 
prising,  was  also  the  first  who  made  any  decisive  pro-  System, 
grass  in  breaking  down  the  independence  of  Ihe  Feudal 
Aristocracy.  In  this  he  was  mainly  assisted  by  the 
mingled  good  fortune  and  unscrupulous  vigour,  through 
which  he  was  enabled  to  wrest  Normandy,  Maine,  and 
Anjou  from  our  pusillanimous  John.  The  annexation  Acquisition 
of  these  great  Fiefs  to  the  French  Crown  placed  the  K"*1 
Royal  power  in  a very  different  condition  from  that  to 
which  it  had  been  limited  by  simple  possession  of  the 
Counties  of  Paris  and  Orleans ; and  thenceforward  the 
Kings  of  France  felt  themselves  sufficiently  strong  to 
assert  a real  ax  well  as  nominal  Sovereignty  over  the 
Feudal  Aristocracy.  Tile  most  powerful  of  the  Crown- 
Vassals  were  compelled  to  render  the  full  measure  of 
allegiance  and  service  required  by  a system  of  tenure 
which  hail  theretofore  been  no  more  than  a fiction. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  allude  more  particularly  to  the 
course  of  events  by  which  several  of  the  remaining  greut 
Fiefs,  such  as  Poitou,  Toulouse,  and  in  partGuienne,  fell 
successively  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown  : so  that  when 
the  Feudal  Aristocracy,  awakened  to  their  danger  by 
the  rupid  progress  of  the  Royal  power,  availed  them- 
selves of  the  minority  of  Louis  IX.  to  combine  against 
its  encroachments,  they  experienced,  to  their  cost  and 
humiliation,  that  it  was  already,  under  a Female  Re- 
gency, strong  enough  to  over-master  their  united  efforts. 

In  the  present  stage  of  our  inquiry,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  follow  out  the  History  of  the  Feudal  System  in  P*cHael0^ 
France  beyond  this  point,  at  which  the  balance  of  au- 
thority  had  begun  decidedly  to  turn  against  the  Aristo-  * 
cratie,  and  in  favour  of  the  Royul  Authority. 

11.  It  has  been  said,  that  the  separutiou  of  the  States  H.  Gw- 
of  the  Carlovingian  Empire  in  the  IXth  Century,  had  **WT- 
an  opposite  and  contradictory  influence  upon  the  in- 
ternal structure  of  the  two  great  Feudal  Monarchies 
which  sprang  from  that  event  In  Germany,  at  the 
outset,  though  the  Crown  became  elective,  a succession 
of  vigorous  I Vinces  repressed  the  usurpations  and  chas- 
tised the  revolts  of  the  great  Vassals : in  France  the 
degenerate  weakness  of  the  Carlovingian  Dynasty, 
though  continuing  to  reign  under  an  hereditary  title, 
produced  the  absolute  independence  of  the  Feudal 
Aristocracy.  But  at  a later  period,  while  the  Capetian 
Monarchs  of  France  were  reducing  that  Order  into 
subjection,  the  great  Vassals  of  Germany  were  planting 
against  their  Emperors  the  foundations  of  sovereign  rights, 
which  converted  their  Fiefs  into  the  most  durable  esta- 
blishments of  the  Feudal  System.  This  contrast  of  its 
History  in  the  two  Monarchies,  is  attributable,  beside*  the 
difference  between  an  hereditary  and  elective  order  of  suc- 
cession, on  the  one  hand  to  the  characters  of  successive 
races  of  Emperors,  and  on  the  other  to  their  great  con- 
tests with  the  Papacy  which  agitated  Germany  and  Italy, 
during  the  Xlth  and  two  following  Centuries. 

Originally,  the  principal  Fiefs  in  Germany  were  of  Great  ex- 
very  great  extent.  Being  divided  according  to  Notions, 
as  they  were  called,  of' distinct  origin  and  governed  hy  J {nr* 
different  Codes  of  laws,  there  were  thus  formed  the  five  ^ " 

Duchies  of  Franconia,  Swabia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Lor- 
raine ; to  which  were  added  later,  by  conquest  from  the 
Hungarians,  the  two  Marches,  or  Marquisutes,  of  Aus- 
tria and  Misnia.  Yet,  notwithstanding  their  extent  of 
territorial  jurisdiction,  the  Dukes  of'  these  Provinces 
were  by  no  means  independent  of  their  Sovereigns. 

Against  the  energy  by  which  Conrad  of  Franconia, 

Henry  the  Fowler,  and  the  three  Othos  of  his  line 
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werc  successively  distinguished,  these  great  Vassals  of 
the  German  Crown  found  it  impossible  to  establish  such 
privileges  as  their  French  neighbours  had  usurped ; 
and  w hile  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Saxony  continued 
to  fill  the  Imperial  throne,  notwithstanding  that  each 
owed  his  succession,  in  form  at  least,*  to  the  elective 
voices  of  his  co-Fcudatories,  they  maintained  their  su- 
premacy no  less  firmly  and  successfully  against  their 
rebellious  Vassals  than  their  foreign  enemies.  These 
Saxon  Emperors  refused  even  the  investiture  of  the 
great  Fiefs  as  a matter  of  hereditary  right ; and,  with- 
out, perhaps,  disturbing  the  custom  of  succession  from 
father  to  son,  they  asserted  the  prerogative  of  withhold- 
ing the  Feudal  inheritance  or  giving  it  as  a boon,  in- 
stead of  suffering  it  to  be  seized  as  an  absolute  rever- 
sion^ Under  the  first  two  Princes  of  the  next,  or  Fran- 
conian line,*  the  Imperial  Authority  attained  its  highest 
point ; and  Henry  III.  not  only  succeeded  in  abolishing 
altogether  the  custom  which  required  the  popular  assent 
to  the  investiture  of  a Fief,  hut  went  so  far  as  to  de- 
prive Dukes  of  their  States,  by  the  simple  sentence  of  a 
few  of  their  co-Vassuls  without  confirmation  in  any 
General  Assembly  or  Diet  of  the  Empire,  and  to  bestow 
their  possessions  on  members  of  his  own  Hoo*e.§ 

But  the  scene  altogether  changed  when  the  death  of 
Henry  was  followed  by  the  long  minority  of  his  heir, 
the  IVth  of  the  same  name.  The  great  Feudatories  of 
the  Empire,  outraged  by  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of 
the  Father,  revenged  their  injuries,  and  resolved  to  build 
their  independence,  on  the  weakness  of  the  Son.  First 
the  minority  oFHenry  IV.,  then  the  errors  of  his  maturcr 
years,  and,  above  all,  the  fatal  contest  with  the  Papacy, 
in  which  his  manhood  was  consumed,  favoured  the 
designs  of  his  Vassals;  and  during  his  reign  the  Im- 
perial dignity  was  shorn  of  its  loftiest  prerog-.i lives.  His 
revolted  Feudatories  availed  themselves  of  his  quarrel 
with  Pope  Gregory  VII.  to  complete  their  independence ; 
and  by  a General  Assembly  of  their  party,  it  was  de- 
creed that,  in  the  election  to  the  Crown,  an  hereditary 
preference  should  no  longer  be  given  to  the  son  of  a 
reigning  Emperor,  except  upon  the  ground  of  personal 
merit ||  The  extinction  of  the  male  branch  of  the 
House  of  Franconia  in  the  next  generation  enabled  the 
Aristocracy  to  complete  their  purpose  of  rendering  the 
succession  truly  elective.  The  stages  by  which  the 
right  of  suffrage  ultimately  devolved  on  an  oligarchy  of 
seven  Princes,  it  does  not  lielong  to  this  part  of  our 
subject  to  define:  but  from  that  famous  resolution  may 
be  dated  the  decline  of  the  Imperial  authority. 

The  subsequent  elevation  of  the  Swahiati  Family, 
although  they  obtained  the  Imperial  Crown  with  some 
interruption  through  three  generations,  served  only  to 
confirm  the  pretensions  of  the  Feudal  Order:  for  the 

* Until  the  extinction  of  the  male  Saxon  line,  same  ilegrer  of 
hereditary  right  utmi  to  have  been  reeL>ipii<*-<!  as  rested  in  that 
Family  through  the  original  national  electxici  of  Hriuy  the  Fowler. 
But  the  confirmation  of  (lias  title  by  an  flection  was  not  the  more 
dispensed  with  ; and  the  ceremony  wax  in  fart  renewed  in  the  env? 
of  each  heir  to  the  Empire.  The  1st  and  lid  Otlui*  *o  obtained 
the  elertiua  of  their  sous  in  childluiod.  Henry  II.  ««■  formally 
chosen  after  the  death  of  his  relative,  the  Hid  Otho.  But  v e 
Struviux,  Corput  Hit t.  Gtrm.  and  the  authorities  there  cited,  p.  27.1. 

f Schmidt,  Hill.  d*t  Ailcmwn.it,  vol,  is.  p.  .193 — 403.  S trust  us, 
p.  235. 

I In  this  Fnmily,  as  in  the  last,  after  the  election  of  its  founder, 
Conrad  II.,  the  succession  was  determined  by  a mixture  of  here- 
ditary and  elective  right. 

§ Schmidt,  vol.  its.  p.  23.  27.  207. 

[]  Struvius,  p.  327. 


frequent  absence  of  those  Emperor*  in  Italy,  and  the  The  Feudal 
reverses  of  the  long  struggle  in  that  Country  in  which 
their  strength  was  exhausted,  gradually  perfected  the 
independence  of  the  German  Princes.  Frederic  II. 
was  too  much  engrossed  in  Italian  affairs  to  offer  any 
resistance  to  pretensions,  which  indeed  he  rather  con- 
firmed by  his  sanction.  A single  Age  of  anarchy  suf- 
ficed to  destroy  the  remains  of  the  Imperial  authority. 

During  the  great  interregnum  in  the  middle  of  the 
XI 1 1th  Century,  which  followed  the  death  of  Frederick, 
the  Feudatories  of  the  Empire  became  the  real  Sove- 
reigns  of  their  States ; atid  thus,  from  nearly  the  same  ",^**,”,'1*,. 
Epoch  at  which  the  French  Kings  began  to  exert  a (;,.nnim 
high  degree  of  power  over  the  Vassals  of  that  Crown,  Feuda- 
the  German  Emperors  sunk  into  the  condition  of  mere  *«*»*»• 
Chiefs  to  the  Feudal  Confederacy. 

III.  Notwithstanding  the  superior  antiquity  which  IIMi*i.i. 
may  with  great  probability  be  assigned  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Feudal  System  in  Italy,  its  influence  upon 
the  state  of  Society  «u  less  durable  in  that  Country, 
than  in  either  France  or  Germany.  In  producing  this 
difference,  two  opposite  causes  had  the  principal  share  : 
the  early  rise  of  independence,  as  well  in  the  Lombard 
Cities  as  in  the  Maritime  Republics,  and  the  revival  of 
the  study  and  practice  of  the  Civil  Law.  The  first  of 
these  circumstance*  curbed  the  Feudal  power  of  the 
rural  Nobility:  the  second  had  a natural  tendency  to 
introduce  a high  notion  of  the  extent  of  the  Imperial 
rights,  and  to  exalt  their  prerogative  at  the  expense  of  the 
Feudal  privileges  of  the  Aristocracy.  During  the  long 
interval,  however,  between  the  fall  of  the  Carlovingian 
Dynasty  and  the  first  League  of  the  Lombard  Cities, 
neither  of  these  causes  had  entered  into  operation;  and 
in  the  universal  anarchy  which  closed  the  IXlh  Century, 
the  power  of  the  Dukes,  or  Marquesses,  and  Counts, 
appeared  more  unbounded,  and  better  established  in 
Italy,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Empire.  Those  Fairly  indr- 
great  Chieftains  had  already  rendered  their  government  pwlener  t-f 
of  Provinces  hereditary  and  independent  of  ultramontane 
Sovereignly  ; and  they  proceeded,  especially  the  Dukes  ^ 
of  Tuscany  and  Spoleto,  and  the  MurquesseK  of  Ivrea,  Country. 
Susa,  and  Friuli,  to  contend  among  themselves,  some- 
times for  the  possession  of  the  Crown  of  Italy,  mid 
sometimes  for  the  power  of  bestowing  it  upon  foreign 
competitors.  It  was  their  quarrels  which  at  length 
gave  a foreign  Monarch  the  occasion  of  interposing  as  a 
master;  and  the  submission  of  Berenger  II.,  a native 
Prince,  to  hold  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  as  a Fief  of  Otho 
the  Great,  introduced  the  Feudal  dependence  of  his 
Country  on  the  Crown  of  Germany.  The  deposition 
of  Berenger,  and  the  revival  of  the  Imperial  Dignity  in 
the  person  of  Otho,  confirmed  that  subjection,  and  gave 
the  sanction  of  an  ancient  title  to  the  new  dominion 
which  the  German  Prince  exercised. 

Thenceforth  the  Aristocratic  Polity  of  Italy  assumed  Supremacy 
the  complete  Feudal  form,  with  the  Kinperor  for  itgofth* 
Sovereign  paramount.  Under  both  the  Saxon  and 
Franconian  Dynasties,  notwithstanding  the  abeyance 
in  which  it  was  pi  ami  between  the  extinction  of  the 
first  and  the  accession  of  the  ftecond  of  those  Families, 
tin*  Imperial  authority  received  a plenary  recognition 
from  the  Italian  Feudatories.  The  artful  policy  of  the 
Saxon  Emperors  in  particular  was  effectually  exerted  to 
lessen  the  power,  and  confirm  the  dependence  of  that 
Order,  by  dismembering  district*,  either  a*  Governments 
or  Fiefs  under  rural  Nobles,  from  the  great  Provinces 
over  which  the  Dukes  were  rapidly  converting  their 
3 n 2 
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delegated  jurisdiction  into  a Feudal  dominion.*  Ano- 
ther step  consolidated  the  work  which  the  Otho*  had 
Edict  of  commenced;  and  a famous  Edict  of  Conrad  II.,  the 
Connul  the  fOUIMjer  cf  the  Franconian  line,  published  at  Milan  in 
Ji‘c'  1037,  is  usually,  although  confined  in  its  provisions  to 
Italy,  quoted  as  fixing  the  maturity  of  the  Feudal 
maturity  of  System.  By  this  celebrated  Instrument,  some  disputed 
the  Feudal  questions  which  had  arisen  in  Italy  with  respect  to  Sub- 
infeudation were  definitively  settled.  It  was  declared, 
among  other  things,  that  no  Vassal,  whether  holding  a 
chief  or  on  Arricre-fief,  could  be  deprived  of  it,  “ except 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  Empire,  and  the  judgment 
of  his  peers  or  equals  ;M  and  that  all  Fiefs  were  heritable 
in  the  male  line,  and  incapable  of  alienation  by  the 
Lord  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Vassal,  f 

These  provisions,  so  far  as  Italy  is  concerned,  cer- 
tainly mark  the  complete  organization  of  Feudalism. 
Yet  it  is  from  this  epoch  also  that  its  decline  in  the 
same  Country  may  be  dated.  The  regular  administra- 
tion introduced  by  the  German  Emperors  favoured  the 
prosperity  of  the  Lombard  Cities ; and  the  growth  of 
Republican  strength  in  those  communities  was  fatal  to 
the  Feudal  Aristocracy.  First,  the  Oppidan  Counts 
were  ejected  by  the  citizens ; and  next,  by  force  of  arms, 
the  rural  Nobility  in  the  surrounding  districts  were 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  rising  Republics,  to  abandon 
their  Fiefs,  and  to  reside  within  the  same  walls  with 
those  jealous  Democracies  J The  Regalian  Rights 
which  those  Cities  conquered  from  the  Emperor  Fre- 
deric I.  left  only  the  vain  image  of  Sovereignty  to  his 
successors ; but  at  the  some  time  the  zeal  with  which 
the  Italian  professors  of  the  Civil  Law  had  successfully 
laboured  to  exalt  the  Imperial  prerogative,  threw  the 
privileges  of  the  remaining  rural  Nobility,  who  were 
less  capable  of  resistance  than  the  Republics,  into  gene- 
ral discredit.  Thus  subjugated  by  the  Democracies  on 
the  one  hand,  and  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  Imperial 
Sovereignty  on  the  other,  the  Feudal  Aristocracy  in  its 
proper  relations  was  rapidly  dissolved,  and  disappeared 
from  the  Political  stage.  Both  in  the  Municipal  and 
Imperial  Tribunals,  the  principles  of  the  Civil  were 
preferred  to  those  of  the  Feudal  Law ; and  for  all 
effectual  purposes  or  influence  on  the  state  of  Society, 
the  Feudal  System  in  Northern  and  Central  Italy  may 
be  said  to  have  ceased  to  exist  before  the  end  of  the 
XII  Ith  Century.  In  the  Southern  division  of  that 
Peninsula  it  was  much  longer  preserved ; for  the  Nor- 
man conquerors,  on  their  establishment  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Naples,  naturally  perfected  the  form  of  Polity  to 
which  they  were  habituated  in  their  own  Country,  and 
which  in  fact  had  been  long  rendered  familiar  in  a part 
of  their  new  possessions  by  the  example  of  the  Lombards 
of  Be  neve  n to.  § 

IV.  The  structure  of  Feudalism  in  those  North- 
Eastern  districts  of  the  Spanish  March,  which  afterwards 
expanded  into  the  Kingdom  of  Aragon,  exhibited  some 
peculiarities  worthy  of  attention.  In  Catalonia,  one  of 
its  Provinces,  originally  governed  by  the  Counts  of 
Barcelona  ns  Vassals  of  France,  who  acquired  the 
Crown  of  Aragon  by  marriage  in  the  Xllth  Century, 
the  custom  of  Sub-infeudaliou  appears  never  to  have 
prevailed  beyond  the  first  degree.  At  least,  it  is  as- 


exeeptin 
the  King- 
dom of 
Naples. 


IV.  Ana 

IKM. 


* Mur  atari,  Amttf.  Halim,  Ditt.  viii. 

f Lkbri  Feudarum,  y.  til.  j, 

* Murstori,  Anhq.  ltaha,  An.  xhx. 

§ Criannune,  Jttvria  de  Sapol  i,  pa  turn. 


serted  by  a native  Writer,*  that,  under  the  Kingdom  The  Feudal 
of  Aragon,  Arriere-fiefs  were  unknown  in  Catalonia; 
ond  we  may  conclude  that  the  Royal  Baron9  of  that  Ns— 
Province  derived  their  inheritance  from  the  immediate 
Vmill  of  the  old  Counts  of  Barcelona.  It  is  probable  Growth  of 
that  the  primitive  Feudal  Constitution  of  Aragon  Proper 
was  similar  to  that  of  Catalonia ; and  the  Aragonese  Kingdom 
Barons,  or  Ricothombres,  as  they  were  called,  appear  to 
have  formed,  in  the  infancy  of  the  Kingdom,  a small 
but  powerful  Aristocracy,  who  elected  their  Sovereign 
usually  out  of  one  Royal  line,  but  invested  him  with 
only  a very  limited  Feudal  supremacy.  The  History 
of  the  peculiar  Regal  Constitution  of  Aragon  belongs, 
however,  rather  to  the  Civil  Annals  of  that  Kingdom 
than  to  our  present  subject.  It  was  little  uffoeted  by 
an  extension  of  the  Feudal  Institutions  which  followed 
the  Christian  conquests  beyond  the  Ebro.  The  terri- 
tories which  were  wrested  from  the  Saracens,  chiefly 
through  the  enterprises  of  the  Ricothombm,  were  par- 
celled out  among  their  Order  by  the  Aragonese  Kings 
on  strictly  military  tenures;  and  the  condition  annexed 
to  those  Fiefs  that  the  Barons  should  subdivide  them 
into  Knights'  fees,!  completed  the  full  establishment  of 
the  Feudal  System  in  nil  its  gradations  throughout 
Valencia,  and  at  least  great  part  of  Aragon.  Its  exist-  Ami 
ence  even  survived  the  Middle  Ages;  and  the  Consti-  £*oc'fU,  dw 
tution  of  Aragon,  which  will  claim  notice  in  another 
place,  presents,  by  the  protection  which  it  extended  to 
the  rights  of  every  rank  of  Feudal  tenants,  the  boldest 
features  of  Aristocratic  liberty  which  arc  to  be  found  iu 
the  contemporary  History  of  any  Country  but  our 
own. 

V.  In  England,  whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained  V.  Rwo- 
r el  alive  to  the  nature  of  landed  tenures  under  the  tA*D- 
Saxon  Monarch*,  there  can  be  none  in  dating  the  siiddeu 
and  complete  establishment  of  the  Feudal  System  from 
the  Era  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  circumstance* 
under  which  the  Kingdom  was  won  by  a foreign  inva-  yvudatown 
sion  and  a decisive  victory,  naturally  led  the  Conqueror  at  the  Nor- 
to  invest  his  followers  with  estates,  on  the  tenure  most  man  Con- 
congenial  to  the  practice  of  his  own  Country,  and  most  ‘l'4**1- 
conducive  to  the  security  of  his  new  Throne,  The  condi- 
tions of  Feudal  service  in  all  its  gradations  were  there- 
fore rendered  by  an  obvious  policy  the  principle  of 
every  grant  of  land.  Upon  such  terms,  by  original 
violence  and  subsequent  confiscations,  was  nearly  the 
whole  soil  of  the  Kingdom  divided  among  the  foreign 
leaders  and  their  retainers  ; and  Lhis  forcible  settlement 
is  the  first  remarkable  example  in  the  History  of  Feu- 
dalism of  its  introduction  into  a State,  at  an  Epoch  when 
that  form  of  Polity  had  already  been  fully  matured  in 
other  parts  of  Europe.  To  the  means  and  the  lateness  Peculiar 
of  its  establishment  may  be  ascribed  the  peculiar  fea-  ^“iTit 
tures  of  the  System,  aa  it  prevailed  in  England.  l»her*exlii- 
no  other  Country  of  Europe,  perhaps,  were  Feudal  bited. 
tenures  so  universal  and  so  uniform  in  their  obligations ; 
and  in  none  were  the  Fiefs  of  the  great  Vassals  so  scat- 
tered over  different  Provinces.  With  the  exceptions  of 
the  great  Earldoms  of  Chester  and  Shrewsbury,  scarcely 
any  Lordship  extended  over  a continuity  of  territory  ; 
and  the  Knights'  Fees,  which  formed  the  component 


• Petr,  de  Mara,  De  Marc*  H»*p.  p.  1395. 
f The  highc-it  claas  of  Arrier^vammU  thus  created  were  called 
a title  answering,  ah  it  i*  exprvualy  declaim!  in  an  old 
taw,  {lsgr»  Alfcmmnm  tea  Partita,  part  ii.  tit.  z.  /eye  13.)  to  that  of 
Vaviuaon  in  Italy.  See  l>u  Caogc,  ad  n>.  In/amctonet,  et  Mn ma- 
dam. 
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History,  parts  of  the  same  Barony  were  generally  dispersed 
through  different  Counties.*  Whether  this  originated 
in  accident  nr  design  on  the  part  of  the  Conqueror,  it  had 
a remarkable  effect  in  preventing  the  growth  of  any  such 
Ke«traiui«  inordinate  power  in  the  Feudal  Aristocracy  of  England, 
upon  th«  m had  long  rendered  that  Order  in  France  so  formid- 
able  to  the  Sovereign.  Moreover,  the  difference  of  the 
cr*cy.  mode  in  which  Fiefe  were  originally  acquired  in  the 
two  Countries,  had  a sensible  influence  upon  the  rela- 
tion between  King  and  Vassal.  In  France,  the  rise  of 
the  Capelian  Dynasty  had  been  preceded  by  the  secure 
establishment  of  the  great  Fiefs,  whose  possessors  were 
strong  in  their  usurping  pretensions  and  real  power, 
rather  as  rivals  than  as  subjects  of  their  Kings.  But  in 
England,  the  Barons  actually  owed  their  possessions  to 
the  grants  of  the  Crown  ; and  the  Royal  superiority 
was  not.  as  in  Countries  in  which  it  had  often  so  become 
through  revolutions  and  anarchy,  a mere  Action  of 
Feiidul  Law,  but  a reality  enforced  from  the  outset  by 
practical  obligations,  and  never  interrupted  by  their 
desuetude.  The  supreme  power  which  the  King’s  Court 
Ixrgan  almost  immediately  after  the  Conquest  to  arro- 
gate to  itself  as  an  universal  Tribunal  of  ultimate  resort 
and  appeal,  also  prevented  the  establishment  of  that 
right  of  territorial  jurisdiction  in  the  Feudal  Aristocracy, 
which  formed  the  greatest  source  of  its  power  in  other 
Countries.  But,  above  all,  the  independence  of  the 
great  English  Vassals  was  crushed  in  its  birth  by  a 
measure  of  the  Conqueror  himself,  which  certainly 
violated  an  essentia]  principle  of  the  Feudal  relation.  As 
the  System  existed  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  the 
Sovereign  could  not  claim  any  direct  allegiance  from 
the  holders  of  Arricre-fiefs,  whose  fealty  was  due  only 
to  their  immediate  Lords  :t  but  William  I.  obliged  not 
only  his  Barons  who  held  in  chief  of  the  Crown,  but 
their  Vassals  also,  to  take  an  oath  of  fealty  to  himself,  f 
Tyranny  of  Hence  altogether  the  Royal  authority  in  England 
the  assumed  from  the  outset  a vigour  which  was  unknown 

in  the  Feudal  Monarchies  of  earlier  establishment ; and 
its  prerogatives  were  exercised  and  extended  with  a 
tyranny,  to  which  the  contemporary  Governments  of  the 
Continent  afford  no  parallel.  The  rapacity  of  the  Crown 
was  displayed  in  the  excessive  exaction  of  every  Feudal 
right ; and  the  seizure  of  lands  in  wardship  and  the 
actual  sale  of  the  heiresses  of  Fiefs  in  marriage,  were 
usurpations, — as  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to 
notice, — peculiar,  at  least  in  their  degree,  to  the  Kings 
of  England.  It  may  thus  briefly  be  defined  of  the  state 
of  Feudalism  in  England  that,  while  its  Institutions 
were  established  in  all  their  completeness,  and  its  whole 
System  of  customary  Law  as  implicitly  followed,  the 
first  were  so  employed  as  to  cement  the  strength  of  the 
Throne  by  means  of  a military  Aristocracy,  without  en- 
dangering the  Royal  authority  over  that  Order;  and 
the  second  so  wrested  as  to  give  to  the  Crown  all  the 
advantage  which  in  other  Countries  was  engrossed  by 


• Sse  the  example*  collected  by  Mr.  Hall  am.  Middle  Ages,  voL  iL 

p.  432. 

f This  principle  of  the  exclusive  dejiendence  of  s Vassal  upon 
his  immediate  Lord  is,  jierhap*.  staled  by  Mi  Hall  am  (vot.  ii. 
y.  403.1  too  absolutely  : at  least  England  was  not  the  only  Country 
in  the  latter  Ages  of  feudalism  in  which  the  practice  was  ditfrnmt ; 
for  in  the  Latin  Kingdom  of  Palestine,  founded,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see,  on  a purely  Feudal  model,  the  service*  of  the  Arrirre- 
v u sal  to  his  immediate  Lord  were  not  due  without  an  express  re- 
servation of  fraltyto  the  King  as  Seigneur  paramount  Aituet  de 
Jiruutirm,  (apud  Thaumassiwrr,  folio,  Paris,  1690,)  c.  222. 

| Chrm.  9—mmm,  p.  1 87. 


the  great  Vassals.  Through  what  process  this  suhjec-  The  Feudal 
tion  of  the  Feudal  Order,  and  its  resistance  to  the  ly-  System 
ranny  of  the  Crown,  were  made  instrumental  in  pre-  ~ 

paring  a foundation  for  the  glorious  fabric  of  English 
Liberty,  will  form  a future  subject  of  inquiry  into  the 
Rise  of  the  Constitutional  System. 

VI.  The  Feudal  Institutions  'having  prevailed  in  VI.  Scot- 
Scotland  as  well  as  England,  some  separate  account  of  U*KD‘ 
their  rise  and  maturity  in  the  former  Kingdom  may  be 
expected.  But  the  origin  of  Feudalism  in  Scotland  is 
involved  in  great  obscurity ; and  in  the  absence  of  any 
authentic  evidence  of  the  period,  the  source,  and  the 
circumstances  of  their  introduction,  it  can  only  be  con- 
jectured that  Feudal  Tenures  were  adopted  in  that 
Country  from  the  example  of  the  Norman  conquerors  of 
England,  soon  after  their  forcible  establishment  by 

those  invaders  in  the  Southern  division  of  the  Island. 

Neither  does  the  later  History  of  Feudalism  in  Scot- 
land  throw  any  special  illustration  on  the  great  features 
of  the  System.  For  its  condition  in  that  Kingdom  was 
so  irregular  and  anarchical,  as  to  exhibit  in  practice 
scarcely  any  of  the  recognised  obligations  of  Feudato- 
ries to  their  Sovereign ; and  its  aspect  and  results  were  Ch  wader 
even  more  Aristocratic  than  in  any  other  Country.  The 
powers  usurped  and  retained  by  the  Scottish  Nobles,  Kingdom 
long  after  the  decline  of  Feudal  privileges  in  most  parts 
of  Europe,  were  so  exorbitant  and  luwless  os  to  he 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  legitimate  administration  of 
the  Royal  authority.  This  extreme  preponderance  of 
the  Aristocratic  Order  was  principally  owing,  beyond 
the  usual  tendency  of  the  same  Institutions  elsewhere, 
to  the  union  of  the  devoted  feelings  of  Keltic  Clanship 
with  the  ordinary  obligations  of  Feudal  Vassalage. 

Many  of  the  gTeat  Scottish  Barons  claimed,  with  suc- 
cessful violence,  the  unlimited  exercise  of  every  Regal  ian 
right ; and  the  absolute  nature  of  their  territorial  juris- 
diction is  marked  by  the  privilege  which  they  established 
under  the  tide  of  repledging,  or  of  removing,  any 
cause  wherein  their  dependents  might  have  been  sum- 
moned before  the  King’s  Court,  into  their  own,  and 
even  of  punishing  the  Vassal  who  sought  or  obeyed  the 
judgments  of  the  Royal  tribunal.* 

VII.  A third  example  of  the  foundation  of  a State  VIl.P*i*s- 
upon  Feudal  principles  in  the  maturity  of  the  System 

is  afforded  in  the  Latin  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  On 
the  conquest  of  Palestine  in  the  First  Crusade,  every 
motive  of  policy  and  habit  dictated  the  establishment 
of  a Military  Government  for  the  preservation  of  the 
new  Christian  possessions ; and  the  settlement  of  the 
Kingdom  was  therefore  effected  on  a purely  Feudal 
basis.  Exposed  on  all  sides  to  the  incessant  assaults  Feudal  fo- 
ot’ Infidel  enemies,  the  scanty  army  of  warriors  who  t*hlishm«nt 
remained  to  defend  the  Holy  Land,  needed  the  closest  Kingdom  of 
bond  of  Feudalism  to  consolidate  their  insufficient  Jerusalem, 
strength;  and  through  no  other  Institutions,  probably, 
could  the  possession  of  Palestine  have  been  so  long 
maintained  by  its  small  resident  population  of  martial 
colonists.  A warfare  without  remission  kept  the  obli- 
gations of  tenure  by  military  service  in  perpetual  exer- 
cise; and  the  History  of  the  Latin  Monarchy  in  Pales- 
tine exhibits  the  Feudal  Constitution  of  Society,  equally 
in  its  original  purpose  and  continued  action,  under  the 
most  appropriate  and  perfect  form.  We  may,  therefore, 
with  some  advantage, and  at  least  without  incor  venience, 

• Sir  J*m«  Craig,  Jim  FemUle,  lib.  iii.  tit  to.  kc.  Robertson, 
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History.  introduce  a few  references  ii>  the  internal  structure  of 
v— * that  State,  as  rather  appertaining  to  our  present  subject, 
than  demanding  » place  hereafter  in  the  strictly  Chro- 
nological series  of  events. 

IuContti-  Though  the  Crown  of  Jerusalem  was  at  first  purely 

tiitien  elective,  the  successive  elevation  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
of  his  brother  Baldwin  I.,  and  of  his  relative  the  llnd  of 
the  same  name,  established  a principle  of  succession  in 
that  Family,  which  was  transmitted  even  through  the 
Female  line ; and  the  Kingdom  became  an  hereditary 
Feudal  Monarchy.  According  to  the  custom  of  the 
European  Slates,  the  principal  Offices  of  the  Crown — 
such  as  those  of  Seneschal,  Constable,  Marshal,  and 
Chamberlain.— were  also  hereditary.*  The  Kingdom 
was  divided  into  four  chief  Baronies,  of  Jaffa,  Galilee, 
Gestures,  and  Tripoli,  with  many  Lordships  in  chief  of 
inferior  extent,  to  all  of  which  were  attached  the  high 
Feudal  privileges  of  coining  money  and  of  territorial 
jurisdiction.  These  great  Fiefs  were  held  by  the  Knights’ 
service  of  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  fees,  and 
sub-infeuded  accordingly.  In  these  numbers,  however, 
were  included  the  contingents  of  the  four  principal  Cities 
of  Jerusalem,  Tyre,  Acre,  and  Naplouso,  which  appear  to 
have  depended  immediately  on  the  Crown  ; and  even  the 
Ecclesiastical  and  Commercial  Communities  of  the  King- 
dom were  bound  to  perform  military  service  through 
Feudal  tenants  of  lower  rank  than  the  knightly  Vassals 
of  the  Baronies  and  great  Cilies.t  The  famous  Military 
Orders  of  Palestine  who  served  on  their  Religious  obli- 
gations were  not  Feudal  Institutions:  but  their  array 
formed  a principal  resource  in  the  public  defence. 

The  necessities  and  danger  of  the  C'hristian  State  in 
Palestine  enforced  the  fullest  obligations  of  Feudal 
tenure ; and  in  the  extant  legal  Code  of  the  Kingdom 
under  the  name  of  the  A itiset  of  Jerusalem*,  these  are 
defined  with  a strictness  which  marks  the  peculiar  exi- 
gence of  their  demand.  The  unusual  amount  and  extent 
of  the  obligations  there  imposed  upon  Vassals  for  the 
ransom  of  a captive  Lord,  bespeak  the  calamities  of  an 
unequal  warfare  with  the  Musulmans,  in  which  the  occa- 
sion for  such  aids  waa  but  too  frequent. \ The  aliena- 
tion of  Fiefs,  without  consent  of  the  Lord,  and  in  any 
case  to  minors  and  females,  as  incapnhle  of  military 
service,  was  forbidden^  on  pain  of  forfeiture,  with  an 
anxiety  to  be  expected  in  a State  which  could  not  afford 
to  lose  the  services  even  of  a single  Knight.  In  the 
same  spirit,  the  heiress  of  a Fief  was  compelled  to  marry, 
in  order  that  her  husband  might  perform  the  Feudal 
duties  to  which  her  sex  rendered  her  incompetent  ;H  and, 
also,  the  division  by  Sub-infcuding  a Fief  owing  only 
one  Knight's  service  was  positively  prohibited  : lest,  so 
dismemlxrrcd,  none  of  its  parts  should  be  able  to  main- 
tain a whole  And  the  term  ot  service  due  to  the 

King  by  his  Vassals,  instead  of  Wing  limited  to  forty 
days,  was  extended  to  a full  year,  either  within  or  beyond 
the  realm,  whenever  required  for  the  public  good.  Such 
StriciMM  were  some  of  the  provisions  in  the  Assists  of  Jerusalem , 
Keiidal  which  owing  to  the  peculiar  condition  of  that  Kingdom 
yfT  were  extended  beyond  the  usual  bounds  of  Feudalism  ; 

but,  in  examining  the  more  common  ieatures  of  the 
System,  we  shall  find  that  the  general  spirit  also  of  the 
same  remarkable  Code  will  throw  hack  several  illustra- 
tions oil  lliose  forms  of  Polity  in  £urope,  from  which  it 
was  originally  borrowed. 


• Aw es,  c.  289. 

♦ Ibid,  c-273. 

||  lft.it  c.  195 


f Hud.  c.  324—330. 
5 Ibid.  e.  I9H. 

W Ibid.  e.  155. 


Alter  the  Historical  sketch  which  has  been  offered  in  The  Feudal 
the  few  preceding  pages,  to  illustrate  the  Origin  and  System- 
Growth,  the  local  extent,  and  varying  aspect,  of  Feudal- 
ism  in  the  different  Countries  wherein  it  prevailed  ; we 
now  proceed  to  attempt  some  more  particular  analysis 
of  the  principles  ami  features  of  that  memorable  System. 
System.  Here  the  nature  of  a Feudal  relation ; the 
forms  and  conditions  by  which  it  was  attended  ; the  inci- 
dents to  which  it  washable,  and  the  rights  which  it  con- 
ferred : will  successively  claim  our  attention:  and  the  sub- 
ject will  naturally  be  concluded  by  a view  of  the  different 
Orders  of  Society  which  the  Feudal  System  created  or 
recognised  ; and  an  estimate  of  the  results  which  it  pro- 
duced upon  the  Political  and  Civil  condition  of  Europe. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  peculiar  prin-  Gwiwt 
ciple  of  the  Feudal  relation  was  a mutual  compact  of 
protection  and  fidelity  between  Lord  and  Vassal ; with  relation, 
a fixed  interchange  of  duties,  arising  exclusively  out  of 
landed  tenures  by  military  service.  The  superior  who 
bestowed,  and  the  follower  who  accepted,  an  estate  in 
fief,  were  alike  held  to  have  thereby  bound  themselves 
to  each  other  under  certain  well-known  and  mutual 
obligations,  which  constituted  the  Laws  of  Feudalism  ; 
and  these  conditions  were  equally  due,  in  the  male*  line  its  renp«v 
of  primogeniture,  from  their  respective  heirs  territorial  <•*!  obliga- 
tor ever.  That  is  to  say,  they  were  due  in  respect  of  t‘OM- 
the  land  which  was  the  subject  of  the  compact ; and 
on  no  other  account.  Accordingly,  the  Feudal  bond 
determined  and  ceased  with  any  transfer  of  the  Fief, 
the  obligations  of  which  fell  upon  its  new  holder.  But 
for  this  reason  also,  such  an  alienation,  by  purchase  or 
in  any  other  manner,  was  not  allowable  except  with  full 
permission  of  the  Lord  ;t  nor  properly  could  the  latter 
himself  atienaie  his  own  Sovereignty  without  the  con- 
sent of  his  Vassals. J For  the  Lord  having  only 
granted  the  estate  on  condition  of  military  service,  hud 
a right  to  lie  satisfied  that  it  should  not  be  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  a tenant,  less  competent  than  his  Vas- 
sal to  discharge  such  duties,  or  from  any  cause  ob- 
noxious to  him  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  acceptor 
of  the  Fief  having  bound  himself  only  to  one  Seigneur 
and  his  lineal  heirs,  should  not  be  compelled  to  render 
the  same  services  to  a stranger.  In  this,  aud  in  every 
other  regard,  the  Feudal  contract  was  strictly  reciprocal. 

In  proportion  to  the  services  which  it  exacted  from  the 
Vassal,  were  the  equivalent  duties  of  protection  which 
it  inipwied  upon  the  Lord  ; nor  could  faith  be  broken  on 
one  side  without  justifying  a release  from  all  obligation 
on  the  other.  If  the  Vassal  neglected  to  perform  his 
bounden  service,  he  forfeited  the  estate  itself  which  he 
held  by  such  conditions  : if  the  Lord  withdrew  his  pro- 
tection, he  thereby  lost  his  right  of  sovereignly  ,§ 

• Whether  female*  could  originally  succeed  to  the  inheritance  of 
Firfs  h*r  been  doubted.  The  spirit  of  Feudal  tenure*  deems  opposed 
to  their  capalnlity  of  suercerion,  since  they  could  render  no  personal 
military  win- ice;  hut,  whatever  rosy  have  been  the  original  principle, 
it  if  certain  that  {except  m Germany)  female*,  in  the  maturity  of  the 
System,  were  commonly  mi  th  u d to  hold  Feudal  lands.  The  Histo- 
rical instance*  of  this  are  too  numerous  fur  citation : but  for  the 
recognised  legality  of  the  practice,  see  Assure  de  Jerusalem,  espe- 
cially c.  167. 

f LUfri  Feudorum,  ii.  fit  9.  52.  Beanmaooir,  Const  times  de 
llruury.utt,  c.  2.  Assists  de  Jerusalem,  e.  272. 

X Of  this,  though  nut  always  so  expressly  laid  down  in  the 
Feudal  law  bucks  a*  the  same  prohibition  against  the  Vassal,  there 
c.ui  lie  as  lutle  doubt  fruin  the  general  spirit  uf  the  contract,  Hut 
see  Sir  Martin  Wright  on  Tenures,  C.  30.  dr  Lib.  Frudarum. 

$ Lib.  Frtidnrnm,  ii.  tit.  26.  47.  Beaiimanuix,  c.  61.  Assure  de 
Jimtn/fm,  c,  200,  201,  217.  265.  Arc.  EluLi issrmens  de  Hi.  L>/ms, 

( Hffud  Vctty,  Hu r.  de  Framer,)  c.  49. 
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History.  The  forms  by  which  the  Feudal  compact  was  solem- 
— — 1 nixed,  in  the  bestowing  and  receiving  of  a Fief,  were 
Forms  of  simple  and  expressive.  On  the  part  of  the  tenant,  these 
ih**rudal  ceremcajies  consisted  in  doing  homage  and  taking  an 
* oath  of  fealty.  The  first  was  performed  by  the  Vassal, 
umagv.  uncovered,  and  disarmed,  before  the  Lord,  in 

token  of  his  subjection  and  devotion.  In  this  posture, 
with  his  clasped  hands  between  those  of  his  Seigneur, 
he  promised,  in  return  for  the  Fief  bestow**,!  or  held, 
to  become  thencelorth  his  man  loyally  and  faithfully, 
and  to  serve  him  with  life  and  limb  and  earthly  honour, 

II.  Oath  of  against  all  persons  whatsoever.*  The  oath  of  fealty 
Fealty.  was  to  the  same  effect,  and  in  every  case  required  ; but 

unlike  homage,  which  could  only  be  received  by  the 
Lord  in  person,  it  might  be  taken  before  any  officer 
deputed  for  the  purpose.  On  the  port  of  the  Lord, 
the  exchange  of  engagement  was  also  twofold  : when 
homage  had  been  rendered,  he  declared  that  he  accepted 

III.  Accept-  the  homager  for  his  Vassal ; promised  to  protect  him  in 

anee  of  his  lands  and  person  ; and  kissed  him  on  the  mouth  in 

Homage,  seal  of  mutual  faith.  This  was  followed  by  an  act  of 

investiture  in  the  Fief,  varying  in  its  ceremonies.  For, 
either  the  Lord,  in  persou  or  by  proxy,  pul  the  Vassal 
Ami  IV.  In-  jn  possession  on  the  land  itself ; or  else  he  delivered  to 
veatiture.  RUCh  type  of  the  property  of  the  soil,  as  a clod 

of  earth,  a stone,  or  a bough  of  a tree.  The  first  mode 
was  termed  a proper,  and  the  second  an  improper  inves- 
titure; and  bv  cither,  the  Vassal  was  equally  declared, 
in  Feudal  law  language,  to  have  taken  triiin  of  his 
lands.t 

i "ox dittos*  The  principal  condition  of  all  proper  Feudal  tenures 

wf  Feudal  was,  as  We  have  seen,  military  service  on  the  part  of  the 
tenure*.  Vassal  and  protection  on  that  of  the  Lord.  But  the 

bond  further  implied  so  many  secondary  obligations, 
endlessly  differing  in  their  nature  and  degree  according 
to  local  customs  and  national  manners,  that  in  any 
general  view  of  the  System  the  attempt  to  classify  them 
would  be  equally  difficult  and  unprofitable.  It  will 
suffice  to  notice  a few  of  the  duties  which  obtained  an 
Military  universal  recognition.  In  the  first  place,  even  the  ex- 
•«%*«!  «lue  jent  0f  military  service  due  from  the  tenant  varied  ex- 
V*w»l  tremely  in  different  Ages  and  Countries.  In  the  Latin 
State  of  Palestine,  a Vassal  was  bound  to  serve  a full 
Its  duration,  year  on  the  summons  of  his  Lord  which  as  the 
demand  upon  emergency  was  always  renewable. 


was  reduced  in  the  same  ratio  with  the  extent  of  the  The  Feinlal 


Fief : as.  for  example,  in  England,  for  half  a Knight's 
fee,  only  twenty,  and  for  a fourth,  no  more  than  ten  days 
could  he  claimed  ;•  and  in  France,  probably  on  the 
same  principle,  the  duration  of  service  due  from  Fiefs 
differed  in  many  degrees.  Minors,  and  men  above 
sixty  years  of  age,  as  well  as  women,  were  exempted 
from  personal  service,  and  bound  to  provide  substitutes; 
or  sometimes,  in  lieu  of  such  proxies,  their  Lord  might 


take  their  horses  and  arms.t  The  local  extent  to  which  and  local 


service  was  due  varied,  in  the  custom  of  different  Coun-  extent, 
tries  and  even  of  different  districts  in  the  same  Country, 
still  more  than  its  duration.  In  some  instances  and 


places.  Vassals  were  bound  to  follow  their  Lords  whither- 
soever they  warred : in  others,  they  owed  no  service 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  Lordship.J 

Among  the  remaining  duties  of  the  Vassal,  the  most  Attendance 
usual  were  those  of  attendance  at  the  Court  of  his  Lord  at  th*  Lord's 
to  assist  him  in  council,  injudicial  proceedings,  aud  on  Court* 
occasions  of  pomp  and  state. § To  betray  his  confidence,  Fidelity, 
to  couccal  the  designs  of  his  enemy,  or  to  do  him  injury 
in  any  point,  were  manifestly  breaches  of  fealty.  lu 
battle  he  was  bound  to  stand  by  him  to  the  utterance  ; 
to  give  him  his  own  horse  when  dismounted  ; and,  if  he 
were  taken  by  the  enemy,  to  go  into  captivity  for  him  as  *n(j  ix-ro- 
a hostage.  And  on  all  occasions,  he  was  to  defend  in-  two. 
violate  the  honour  of  his  Lord's  family.  Hence  by 
implication,  himself  to  dishonour  him  in  the  person  of 
his  female  relatives,  was  the  foulest  act  of  treason.|| 

Fur  neglect  of  any  of  these  duties  of  service,  and  still 
more  for  positive  breaches  of  fidelity,  the  Vassal  in- 
curred the  forfeiture  of  his  Fief. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  duties  of  protection  which  the  Dutu-  of 
Lord  owed  to  his  Vassal  were  no  less  obligatory,  and  ‘hvLwd. 
their  dereliction  was  equally  shameful.  It  was  incum- 
bent on  the  superior  to  defend  his  man  against  all  in-  Protection- 
justice  and  injury  ; and  especially  from  such  as  might 
be  encountered  in  his  own  service.  If,  in  the  day  of 
battle,  the  Vassal  gave  him  bis  horse,  or  afterwards 
became  hostage  for  him,  or  sold  any  portion  of  his  own 
Fief  to  ransom  him,  then  the  Lord  was  bound  to  the 
reciprocal  duty  of  redeeming  or  compensating  his  faithful  Recom- 
dependent.  If  the  Lord  foiled  to  do  him  right  in  these 
or  any  other  respects,  if  he  denied  him  justice,  or  dis-  uodJu»u« 
honoured  him  in  bis  family,  the  Vassal  was  released 


amounted  in  fact  to  an  obligation  without  interimwdon. 
But  this  tenure  by  unlimited  service  was  peculiar  to  that 
State  ; and  obviously  produced  by  the  incessant  dangers, 
to  which  the  Kingdom  was  exposed  from  the  Moslem 
assaults.  The  tenure  by  watch  and  ward  in  castles  on 
the  marches  or  frontiers  in  other  Countries,  and  espe- 
cially on  our  Scottish  Borders,  was  also  in  its  nature  a 
service,  which  though  sedentary,  was  without  limit  of 
time.  But  the  general  usage  of  Feudalism  in  Europe 
restricted  the  period  in  the  year,  during  which  a Vassal 
was  obliged  to  keep  the  field  at  his  own  cost  in  his  Lord's 
service,  to  forty  days  This  was  the  full  amount  due 
for  a whole  Knight’s  fee,  or  such  extent  of  land  as  was 
held  sufficient  of  itself  to  maintain  a completely  equipped 
man-at-arms  aud  his  horse.§  But  the  length  of  service 

• De renio  homo  vesler  de  ienemento  guod  Ue  vohu  terneo,  etjidem 
mini  portabo  de  vilA  el  membra  et  terrtno  homre  contra  onn n g enlet, 
Sfc.  Bracton,  lib.  iL  e 35.  So  also  Littleton,  c.  85.  both  as  cited  in 
l>u  Cange,  r.  Hvminium. 

f For  the  different  forms  tuid  kinds  of  homage,  fealty,  investiture, 
&c.  we  Du  Congo,  or.  Homuiium,  Ftdrlitat,  JnveilUmra. 

I Amin  de  jfcnmnltm,  c.  230. 

g Du  Cange,  v.  Feudum  .tlditu. 


from  his  allegiance,  aud  might  defy,  and  do  war  upon, 
his  faithless  superior,^]  In  short,  the  Lord  and  Vassal, 
to  the  extent  of  the  value  of  the  Fief  in  all  pecuniary 
obligations,  and  to  an  unlimited  degree  in  all  questions 
of  personal  honour  and  fidelity,  were  reciprocally 
bound  in  security  and  duty  towards  each  other. 

lu  the  long  descending  chain  of  obligation  which  the 


• In  the  deeliiM*  of  the  Feudal  System,  when  personal  service  was 
commuted  fur  money,  the  rate  of  this  etntage,  as  it  wns  railed  in 
F.nglond,  was  regulated  in  the  same  proportions.  Wright  on 
Tenures,  p.  120. 

f Amiet  de  Jerusalem,  t 233.  241. 

I Du  C&ngv,  r.  lloalu: — a full  and  excellent  article,  in  which  an 
immense  numlivr  of  examples  on  the  varieties  of  errvice  due,  both 
as  to  time  and  distance,  will  be  found. 

£ This  duty  extended  sometimes  to  the  aceocnpamniug  of  the 
Lord,  or  even  of  his  daughter  on  marriage,  as  a travelling  escort ; 
sometimes  to  undertaking  jourmes  on  h»  btwinevt,  in  which  cose, 
however,  (lie  Lord  was  round  to  supply  the  viaticum.  C oke 
Littleton,  lib.  iL  c.  3.  sec-  69. 95.  Mmm  de  Jerusalem,  c.  230. 

jl  Am  net  de  Jerusalem,  c-  ‘iff.1*. 

* Auiiei  de  Jinunlem , c.  211.  214.  217.  219.  Ac.  EtubKutmens 
de  St.  Lomu,  c.  49.  51. 
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Feudal  System  enforced  from  the  highest,  or  Royal 
Sovereign,  as  Lord  Paramount,  down  to  the  lowest 
tenant  of  a Sub-infeudation,  it  became  a question  of 
disputed  right  and  delicate  application,  whether  a 
Vassal  was  hound  to  serve  his  immediate  Seigneur 
against  the  King,  or  Prince,  of  whom  the  latter  might 
hold.  In  other  words,  w hether  the  obligations  of  alle- 
giance hy  which  any  Feudatory  bourn!  himself,  were 
binding  also  through  him  on  his  Sub-vassals  and  their 
tenants.  Certainly,  in  those  earlier  Ages  of  Feudalism, 
when  it  had  reached  its  maturity  without  having  yet  lost 
the  purity— if  the  phrase  may  be  admitted — of  its  Insti- 
tutions, the  bond  in  every  case  existed  only  between 
each  Lord  aud  his  immediate  Vassal ; so  that  the  tenant 
of  a second  or  third  Sub-infeudation  owed  no  allegiance 
whatever  to  the  Feudatory  who  commenced  the  divi- 
sion, or  to  the  King  from  whom  the  whole  had  been 
derived.  The  practical  independence  of  the  Royal 
authority,  enjoyed  by  great  Vassals,  favoured  the  main- 
tenance of  this  principle.  In  France,  for  example,  as 
long  as  such  powerful  Princes  as  the  Plantagenets  held 
Normandy  and  other  great  Fiefs,  it  would  have  been 
vain  for  the  Kings  to  claim  the  allegiance  of  the  Vassals 
of  these  Feudatories  against  themselves  : but,  when  the 
Royal  power  began  to  be  better  established,  encroach- 
ments were  successfully  made  hy  the  Crown  upon  an 
independence  so  dangerous  to  its  supremacy ; and  the 
doctrine  that  service  was  due  by  a Vassal  to  his  imme- 
diate Ix»rd  against  his  King,  was,  in  an  unconditional 
sense  at  least,  gradually  abrogated.  A law  of  Louis 
IX.  declares  that  the  tenant  of  an  Arriere-ficf,  if  sum- 
moned by  his  Ixml  to  attend  him  against  the  King, 
shall  first  ascertain  whether  the  Sovereign  has  denied 
justice  to  h»  immediate  superior:  in  which  case  only, 
he  is  bound  to  serve  him  in  obtaining  redress  by  arms.* 
In  England,  as  we  have  seen,  even  from  the  first  esta- 
blishment of  Feudalism  under  the  Conqueror,  that 
politic  Monarch  exacted  an  oeth  of  allegiance  from  all 
Arrierc-vassals ;+  and  in  the  Feudal  Law  of  the  Latin 
Kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  whose  foundation  bears  date  a 
century  later,  there  is  no  principle  better  defined  than 
the  obligation  of  fealty  from  the  Arriere-vassal  to  the 
King.f 

Such  as  we  have  here  described  were  the  conditions  of 
a proper  Fief.  But  there  were.  also,  during  the  Feudal 
Ages,  tenure*  of  another  description,  of  which  some 
notice  is  necessary  in  any  view  of  the  general  System 
from  whence  they  derived  their  origin.  When  Feudal- 
ism had  been  thoroughly  established,  its  terms  and 
fashions  came  to  be  extended  by  a s|>ecies  of  legal 
fiction  to  various  contracts  foreign  to  its  primitive  spirit. 
The  marks  of  a proper  Feudal  relation  were  investiture 
without  purchase,  and  the  obligation  of  military  sen-ice  : 
but  grants  of  land,  of  rents,  of  pensions  from  Royal 
treasuries,  and  even  of  offices,  were  often  marie,  lor  a 
pecuniary  price,  or  upon  condition  of  civil  or  domestic 
services,  which  by  analogous  usage  were  still  regarded 
as  Fiefs  ; while,  from  being  held  without  martial  duties, 
they  were  distinguished  as  in  (heir  nature  improper. 
These,  however,  usually  partook  insomuch  of  the  nature 

* EiMiattmtnt  <ie  Si.  Umia,  C.  -19. 

f Tlie  English  forms  of  homage,  given  hy  Du  Cange  (under  the 
head  Wore  nt«d)  from  Braeton  and  Littleton,  conclude  with  a 
formal  reservation  of  allegiance  « due  lo  the  King.  44  Hah*  JH* 
iirf/thi  iMitmno  /fcji  rl  htrrrdihm  nna,”  Sait  t At  fey  fur  jtu  d»y  « 
tt-ulr*  Sfufnaor  it  Roy,  Ac.  Aud  the  customary  law  uf  some  part*  of 
the  Continent  is  quoted  by  l>u  Cange  to  the  same  effect. 

I /iMiKi  de  Jtruao/tm, putaw  — but  especially  2t>5.  20V.  222.  Ac. 


of  proper  Fiefs  both  as  being  held  bv  fixed  services  and  The  Feudal 
received  by  some  sort  of  investiture  and  oath  of  fealty ; System 
though  it  would  appear  that  no  homage  was  required  of 
their  possessors,  nor  were  the  grants  themselves  always 
heritable.*  The  most  dignified  among  improper  Fiefs, 
however,  were  those  consisting  in  offices  of  state  or  of 
Royal  households ; and  such,  it  has  been  remarked,  was 
the  strange  constitution  of  manners  which  had  originated 
among  the  free  Northern  Nations  that,  under  the 
Feudal  Monarchies,  the  proudest  Nobility  thought  it 
not  derogatory  to  perform  the  menial  duties  of  butler, 
sewer,  or  chamberlain  about  the  Royal  pcr*on.f  Hence 
arose  many  of  those  titles,  primarily  of  servile  signi- 
fication, which,  in  the  German  Empire  were  claimed  as 
the  highest  honours  by  Electoral  and  other  Sovereign 
Princes,  and  which  are  still  perpetuated  as  dignities  in 
every  European  Court  By  the  great  Feudal  Nobility, 
the  appurtenances  of  regal  state  were  closely  imitated  ; 
and  their  households  were  filled  with  officers  who  held 
lands  by  the  performance  of  domestic  service*.  Another 
description  of  tenure  was  the  discharge  of  those  duties 
at  Royal  coronations  which,  in  our  own  Country  and 
Times,  we  have  seen  still  claimed  in  an  honourable 
spirit  of  loyalty  and  family  pride,  that  has  survived  the 
changes  of  manners,  and  marks  a last  lingering  attach- 
ment to  the  uses  of  venerable  antiquity. 

From  all  proper  Fiefs,  besides  the  primary  conditions  Favosi.  1»- 
of  fidelity  and  military-  service,  there  accrued  to  the  Lord  crown-* 
on  certain  occasions,  rather  by  the  growth  of  Asage 
than  in  the  original  spirit  of  Beneficiary  grants  various 
emoluments,  which  became  known  under  the  name  of 
Feudal  Incidents.  The  chief  of  these  were  Aids,  Reliefs, 

Fines,  ami  Escheats. 

I.  The  find  were  of  all  Incidents  those  which  arose  I.  Aids, 
most  naturally  out  of  the  Feudal  compact.  In  their 
proper  restriction,  or  when  not  stretclied  into  unreason- 
able demands  by  the  rapacity  of  the  Crown,  these  pecu- 
niary payments  were  of  three  kinds  : — for  ransoming  the 
Lord  from  captivity,!  for  portioning  his  eldest  daughter, 
and  for  making  his  eldest  non  a Knight. § To  these,  in 
the  language  of  our  Great  Charter, ||  the  number  of 
44  reasonable  Aids”  was  defined  and  restricted ; and 
their  legality  seems  also  to  have  been  admitted  by  the 
Feudal  constitutions  of  every  other  Country.  But  the 
number  of  Aids  was  sometimes  swelled  by  local  customs, 
sometimes  multiplied  as  the  Monarchical  prevailed  over 
the  Aristocratic  power,  by  tyrannical  exactions,  and  on 
various  pleas  of  necessity;  and  indeed  such  Feudal 
Aids  altogether,  as  a distinguished  writer  has  observed, 
are  chiefly  worthy  of  attention  from  having  furnished, 
first  the  substitute,  and  next  the  pretext,  for  an  arbitrary 
system  of  Royal  taxation.^ 


• Du  Cadge,  nr.  Pndum  .innuvm,  Fmdum  dt  CamrrA. 

f IlalUm,  MitldJr  Agra,  rot.  i.  p.  195. 

J Of  the  levying  of  thta  Aid, the  mort  remarkable  instance  in  our 
own  History  wo*  l)i«  ransom  of  Richard  I.  for  which  a tax  of  twenty 
shilling*  was  levied  on  every  Knight's  fee.  Roger  Hovcden,  p.  4 14. 

^ It  t*  not  «a*y  to  understand,  nor  is  it  explained  by  writer*  on 
f riiiUiiMn,  why  this  occasion  should  demand  a pecuniary  Aid,  for 
the  ceremonial  rxjwnsss  of  Knighthood  could  uot  be  very  great  : 
unless  it  may  be  supposed  that,  as  K night  hood  was  conferred  on 
(lie  entrance  of  tile  young  Prince  or  Lord  into  roan*  estate,  this 
tax  upon  the  Vassals  was  intended  to  maintain  the  separate  esta- 
blishment which  Ucame  nrcesssry  for  his  dignity.  In  this  view, 
its  principle  would  he  intelligible,  ax  corresponding  with  that  of  the 
A ill  for  portioning  the  Sovereign's  eldest  daughter. 

I'  Magna  ( harts,  c.  1 2. 

1 Fur  a fuller  account  of  the  variety  of  Aid*  than  is  required  in 
this  place,  see  Du  C ange,  r.  .itui/mm.' 
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History.  II.  Aids  were  Incidents  to  which  the  possession  of  a 
Fid' rendered  the  Vassal  always  liable;  but  even  before 
II.  he  could  enter  upon  its  inheritance,  be  was  compelled 

to  make  a pecuniary  payment  to  the  Lord  of  another 
kind,  under  the  name  of  a Relief.  Of  the  origin  of  a 
custom  which  early  became  universal,  opposite  explana- 
tions have  been  given.  While  Benefices  were  being 
rendered  hereditary  only  by  the  slow  sanction  of 
lime,  and  by  long  succession  from  father  to  son,  it  might 
be  natural  for  the  heir  on  the  death  of  his  parent,  to 
obtain  the  formal  confirmation  of  the  Lord  in  his  estate 
by  a pecuniary  offering;  and  the  practice,  so  profitable 
to  Sovereigns,  might  be  continued  from  long  usage, 
and  by  the  rapacity  of  Feudal  superiors,  even  after  the 
absolute  recognition  of  hereditary  right  in  Fiefs  made  it 
no  longer  necessary  for  the  security  of  a doubtful  title.* 
Or,  instead  of  having  been  first  employed  to  legitimize 
the  seizure  by  the  heir  of  lands  which  should  in  strict- 
ness  have  reverted  to  the  Lord ; Reliefs  may,  on  the 
contrary,  have  been  introduced,  after  Fiefs  had  become 
hereditary,  by  the  injustice  and  violence  of  Feudal  Sove- 
reigns. who  would  avail  themselves  of  the  death  of  a 
Vassal  to  despoil  his  helpless  son  of  a free  inheritance, 
and  deny  him  possession  of  his  Lands  until  he  hud  re- 
lieved them,  as  it  was  termed,  or  taken  them  up  anew 
by  a pecuniary  composition,  t But,  whatever  was  the 
origin  of  Reliefs,  they  w ere  universally  established  be- 
fore the  maturity  of  Feudalism  ; and  the  uncertainty  ot 
their  amount  was  rendered  one  of  the  most  grievous 
Incidents  of  that  Polity.  Where,  as  in  France  and  other 
Countries,  the  demand  was  arbitrary  at  the  will  of  the 
Sovereign,  it  was  known  as  a Relief  d mercy,  and 
contra-distinguished  from  a reasonable  Relief,  which  it 
was  the  object  of  Vassals  to  fix  at  a certain  rate.  This 
in  England  was  at  length  defined  by  the  Great  Charter 
at  one  hundred  pounds  for  an  Earldom,  as  many  marks 
for  an  inferior  Barony,  as  many  shillings  tor  a Knight’s 
fee,  und  for  smaller  Sub-infeudations  in  proportions  regu- 
lated by  ancient  custom.  These  rates  have  been  esti- 
mated at  about  a fourth  of  the  annual  value  of  each 
Fief:  but  in  France  an  old  customary  law  gave  the 
whole  fruits  of  the  first  year  to  the  Lord;  and  an  Ordi- 
nance of  Louis  IX.  in  conformity,  as  it  should  seem, 
with  this  provision,  asserted  the  right  of  the  Lord,  in 
default  of  payment  by  the  Vassal,  to  enter  on  possession 
of  the  Fief  for  the  same  period. J 

HI.  Pines  III.  Of  the  same  nuture  with  Reliefs,  but  far  less 
an  Aliena-  questionable  in  their  original  right  and  the  general  equity 
,wn’  of  their  principle,  were  the  Fines  paid  by  the  Feudal 
Vassal  to  his  immediate  Lord,  on  every  alienation  of  a 
Fief.  The  justice  of  the  demand  is  obvious  : for,  as  the 
Fief  was  granted  only  upon  the  condition  of  personal 
service,  the  Vassal  was  not  at  liberty  either  to  abdicate 
or  transfer  his  duties  to  another  ; and  his  Fief  became 
forfeited,  when  he  failed  to  perform  the  service*  in  re- 

•  I)u  Gauge,  V.  Relevnrr  Feudwm. 

f Such  it  the  hypatbetu  of  Mr.  Ilallam,  Middle  Age*,  vol,  i. 
p.  Igl.  But  the  opinion  uf  Dll  Cngl  on  the  origin  uf  Rciirfa, 
MS.-WM.  on  the  whole,  in  better  agreement  w UK  the  history  of  Bene- 
fievs,  iuwl  their  gradual  assumption  of  a strictly  hereditary  character. 
The  argument  adduced  by  Mr,  Ilallam,  from  ibo  fact  that  a largo 
proportion  of  Fief*  had  been  absolute  Alodial  inheritance  never 
really  granted  by  the  snjteriar.  posvesum  no  great  weight : because, 
from  whatever  source  Relief*,  were  introduced,  such  tenures  in  be- 
coming Feudal  would  eoually  fall  under  the  usual  obligations  of  the 
general  System  ; and  alt  its  Incidents  were  us  foreign  os  Reliefs  to 
the  primitive  nature  of  Alodial  projwrty. 

I £iabiU*em*nt  de  ST.  i-ouc,  c.  60.  Du  Cange,  e*.  Relew  mat, 
RaeJtetum. 
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aped  of  which  he  held  it.  In  fact,  the  Feudal  compact  The  Feudal 
was  one  of  such  strict  mutual  and  personal  obligation,  System, 
that  it  could  not  be  dissolved  on  either  side  without 
consent  of  the  other.  The  Fief  by  such  dissolution 
lapsing  to  the  Lord,  he  had  a right,  before  he  granted  a 
new  investiture  of  it,  to  claim  any  share  that  he  pleased 
of  the  price  which  his  Vassal  received  for  alienating  it 
to  a purchaser.  The  amount  of  Fines  in  such  cases 
seems  to  have  varied  in  different  Countries ; being  often 
arbitrary,  sometimes  fixed  by  a law  or  custom,  some- 
times regulated  even  prospectively  in  particular  Fiefs 
by  special  terms  of  investiture.  Thus,  in  one  private 
French  Charter  of  the  Xllth  Century,  it  is  provided, 
that  whenever  the  Feudatories  desire  to  alienate  their 
lands  by  sale,  the  Lord  should  have  a denarius  for  every 
solidus,  or  a twelfth  of  the  purchase-money.*  Of  the 
conditions  under  which  alienation  of  Fiefs  might  take 
place  in  England,  our  knowledge  is  very  uncertain  ; 
until  a famous  Statute  of  Edward  I.  fixed  the  amouut 
of  Fine  upon  which  a Vassal  might  alienate,  or  sell  his 
lands,  at  one-third  of  their  annuul  value. t 

IV.  The  principle  which  required  a fine  upon  every  IV.  E«- 
alienation  of  a Fief  with  consent  of  a Lord,  was  ex-  chvata. 
tended  with  equal  justice  to  a total  relapse,  or  Escheat 
as  it  was  called,  of  the  estate  to  the  Superior,  when  the 
contract  had  ended  by  the  failure  of  lineal  heirs.  For, 
as  the  original  grant  had  been  limited  to  one  man  and 
his  descendants,  it  was  of  course  determined  and  ended 
by  the  extinction  of  such  posterity  ; and  in  this  case  the 
Fief  reverted  to  the  representative  of  the  original  donor 
By  parity  of  reasoning,  the  violation  of  the  original 
cofiqwct,  by  the  treason  of  the  Vassal,  produced  also  an 
Escheat  through  forfeiture  ; and  advantage  was  taken 
of  this  conclusion  to  deduce  a second,  that  the  guilt  of 
the  traitor  attainted  or  corrupted  the  blood  of  his 
children,  and  incapacitated  his  descendants  from  succes- 
sion to  the  Fief.  This  cruel  law  of  Attainder  afforded 
a ready  pretext,  and  u vicious  temptation,  in  times  of 
violence,  for  tyrannical  Princes  to  multiply  Escheats ; 
and  thus  a principle,  originally  just,  and  founded  on  the 
very  nature  aud  condition  of  Feudal  grants,  was  con- 
verted into  an  engine  of  iniquitous  proscription.  J 

Besides  these  four  Incidents  which  were  common  to  Further  In- 
Feudalism  in  every  Kingdom  where  it  prevailed,  there  ridenla 
were  three  others  peculiar  to  England,  or  at  least  pre- 
valent  to  the  saint  degree  in  no  other  State  than  Nor- 
mainly,  which  are  equally  deserving  of  notice  to  the 
British  Student,  as  illustrating  the  aspect  of  the  System 
in  his  own  Country.  These  were  the  rights  or  usurpa- 
tions of  Primer-Seisin,  of  Wardship,  and  of  Maritage. 

All  these  in  England  were  grievous  sources  of  extortion 
out  of  Feudal  inheritances,  discovered  or  enlarged  by 
our  Norman  Princes,  for  indulging  their  rapacity  at  the 
expense  of  their  Vassals.  The  first  was  derived  from  V.  Primer* 
the  same  claim  as  that  of  Relief.  At  the  death  of  a B«»in. 
Vassal*  the  Sovereign  took  possession  of  his  lands  under 
pretext  of  keeping  out  intruders  until  the  heir  should 
appear  for  investiture;  and  during  this  interval,  which 
vi  as  construed  by  a fiction  of  fraud  to  extend  to  a whole 
year,  he  seized  the  profits  ol  the  land.  In  other  words, 
then,  Primer-Seisin,  which  wu*  confined  to  the  cose  of 
lauds  held  immediately  of  the  Crown,  was  nothing  else 
than  the  appropriation  to  the  Sovereign  of  the  first  fruits, 


• Du  Cange,  V-  Accnptarr. 

♦ Blackatoov,  Cwmmenlttrtet,  voL  n.  c.  a. 

f Ltirt  Ftudontm , li.  tit.  86.  Blackatooc,  «*/"»• 
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Hinton’.  «r  ® year's  value  of  the  Fief,  over  and  above  the  Relief 
demanded  on  investiture  * 

VI.  Ward  This  exaction  was  confined  to  England  ; hut  the  next 
dap,  in  our  enumeration,  the  right  of  Wardship,  though  no 
where  else  so  perverted,  was  not  unknown  in  other 
Feudal  Kingdoms. t Indeed,  the  claim  of  the  Lord 
during  the  minority  of  a Vassal  to  have  the  charge  of 
his  Fief,  and  even  the  guardianship  of  his  person,  docs 
not  seem  unreasonable  : since,  while  the  heir,  by  reason 
of  infancy,  wua  unable  to  do  Feudal  service  in  person, 
no  one  had  such  a fair  interest  as  the  superior  to  pro- 
vide  a substitute  for  its  performance  out  of  the  profits  of 
the  estate  ; or  to  see  that  his  young  Vassal  was  properly 
educated  for  the  future  discharge  of  the  martial  duties 
which  he  was  bound  to  render.  But,  in  England,  the 
right  of  Wardship  was  shamefully  abmed  by  the  Crown; 
and  the  guardianship  of  infants  in  chivalry,  as  it  was 
called,  was  often  deputed  to  rapacious  favourites,  uncon- 
nected with  the  heir  by  any  ties  of  nature,  who,  without 
restraint,  or  liability  to  be  called  to  account,  enjoyed  the 
fruits,  and  spoliated  the  property  of  his  Fief.f 
•ad  VII.  The  extension  of  the  right  of  Wardship  to  the  dis- 
Mantag*  posal  of  the  heir  or  heiress  in  marriage,  formed  a yet 
more  iniquitous  usurpation.  In  all  Feudal  Countries, 
indeed,  the  consent  of  the  Iiord  to  the  marriage  of  a 
female  Vassal  was  requisite  ; and  this  was  only  in  con- 
formity to  the  general  spirit  of  the  System  : since,  as  a 
lady  was  incapable  of  discharging  Feudal  services  her- 
self, the  superior  had  a right  to  see  that  the  husband  of 
her  choice  was  competent  to  perform  them  for  her,§  and 
still  more  that  she  did  not  marry  one  of  his  enemies.  J 
In  the  Latin  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  the  same  circum- 
stances of  the  exposure  of  that  State  to  perpetual  attacks, 
which  compelled  the  rigorous  enforcement  of  Feudal 
law  in  other  respects,  produced  in  this  instance  a very 
remarkable  extension  of  the  Lord's  authority.  He 
could  call  equally  upon  the  young  heiress  of  a Fief,  or 
the  widow  of  its  last  possessor,  to  choose  for  her  hus- 
band one  out  of  any  three  persons  whom  he  should 
please,  provided  only  that  they  were  her  equals  in  birth  ; 
and  no  reason  was  allowed  to  justify-  the  lady  in  refusing 
this  selection,  except  she  could  urge  that  she  was  above 
sixty  years  of  age;  in  which  case  only  it  was  gravely 
admitted  by  the  Feudal  legislators,  that  it  might  be 
" contrary  to  God  and  to  reason  to  oblige  her  to  take  a 
husband  against  her  will.”  If.  on  any  other  score,  the 
lady  refused  to  accept  one  of  the  presented  suitors,  or  if 
she  married  otherwise  without  consent  of  the  Lord,  her 
lands  escheated  to  him  : but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
Lord  omitted  to  exercise  his  right,  it  was  hers  to  re- 
quire him  to  produce  three  eligible  suitors;  and  if  he 
still  demurred,  she  was  free  to  marry  without  his  con- 
sent.^ In  England,  without  the  same  urgent  plea  of 
public  necessity,  the  right  of  interference  claimed  by  the 
Crown  was  carried  to  a far  more  tyrannical  and  out- 
rageous extent : for  Koval  wards,  as  well  male  as  female, 
were  absolutely  sold  in  marriage;  or  compelled,  if  they 
refused  the  tendered  consort,  to  forfeit  to  their  guardian, 
whether  the  King  or  an  inferior  Lord,  the  price  which 
would  have  been  obtained  by  the  bargain.* * 

* Blackstone,  wW  amprm, 
t Du  Cuige,  r.  Cnit-nUn  Pupt/Urum. 

J Blackatone.  ufn  tupra. 

6 At tttet  tU  Jerwmtrm,  e.  180.  Eiab/iMtememt  de  Si.  Louil,  c.  63. 
Do  Cange,  IT.  Uitparagare,  MarUagtmm. 

I)  Brartmi,  1.  n.  e.  37. 

q[  Auttet  de  JiruMnlrm,  c.  22*1,  4f. 

••  Blackatonc,  vol.  ii.  c.  5.  p.  70,  71. 


This  enumeration  of  the  degree  to  which  three  Feudal  The  Feudal 
Incidents  were  perverted  under  our  English  tenures.  System, 
may  convey  some  idea  of  the  intolerable  grievances  and 
burthens  of  the  System  as  it  existed  in  this  Country.  • 

Nor  were  its  abuses  lessened  in  the  general  decline 
Feudalism;  for  the  oppression  of  families  by  the  Royal  Incident*  in 
usurpation  of  Wardships  in  chivalry,  was  never  more  England, 
ruinous  than  in  the  last  stages  of  Feudal  tenures  under 
the  Tudors  and  Stuarls, * In  summing  up  the  practical 
effects  of  the  whole  System,  it  is  impossible  to  offer  a 
more  lively  sketch  than  in  the  eloquent  language  of  a 
great  Ipgal  authority.  “ The  heir,  on  the  death  of  his 
ancestor,  if  of  full  age,  was  plundered  of  the  first  emolu- 
ments arising  from  his  inheritance,  by  way  of  relief  and 
primer  $eitin ; and  if  under  age,  of  the  whole  of  his 
estate  during  infancy.  And  then,  as  Sir  Thomas  Smith 
very  feelingly  complains,  ‘ when  he  came  to  his  own, 
after  he  was  out  of  wardship,  his  woods  decayed,  houses 
fallen  down,  stock  wasted  mui  gone,  lands  let  forth  and 
ploughed  to  lie  barren  ;*  to  reduce  him  still  further,  he 
was  yet  to  pay  half  a year’s  profits  as  u line  for  suing 
out  his  lirery ; and  also  the  price  or  value  of  his  mar- 
riage, if  he  refused  such  a wife  as  his  Lord  or  guardiun 
had  bartered  for,  and  imposed  upon  him  ; or  twice  that 
value  if  he  married  another  woman.  Add  to  this,  the 
untimely  and  expensive  honour  of  knighthood,  to  make 
his  poverty  more  completely  splendid.  And  when  by 
these  deductions  his  fortune  was  so  shattered  and  ruined, 
that  perhaps  he  was  obliged  to  sell  his  patrimony,  he 
had  not  even  that  poor  privilege  allowed  him  without 
paying  an  exorbitant  fine  for  u licence  of  alienation.'’ t 

Having  described  the  Incidents  justly  enjoyed,  or  Right* of 
tyrannically  usurped  by  Feudal  Sovereigns,  we  have  ' »**alag*. 
next  to  notice  the  Privileges  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
through  a similar  admixture  of  right  and  violence,  wen* 
asserted  and  obtained  by  their  Vassals.  Of  such  preten- 
sions. it  may  in  general  terms  be  observed,  that  they 
stood  highest  at  the  outset  in  France,  and  subsequently 
in  Germany  ; and  were  always  lowest  in  England.  The 
most  important  of  these  Privileges  of  Vassalage  were, 
the  rights  of  coining  Money,  of  waging  Private  Wars, 
of  exemption  from  all  other  pecuniary  burthens  than  the 
regular  Feudal  Aids,  and  of  Territorial  Jurisdiction. 

I.  At  what  epoch  before  the  complete  establishment  I.  Coinage, 
of  Feudalism,  the  privilege  of  coining  Money  was 
usurped  by  the  Provincial  Governors  in  the  Carlovingian 
Empire,  it  is  here  not  material  to  inquire : it  may  suffice 
to  mention,  that  the  practice  was  sufficiently  ancient  to 
have  produced  a prohibition  by  Charlemagne  against  it* 
continuance. \ If  thereby  suppressed  for  atime.it  re- 
vived during  the  feeble  reigns  of  his  successors ; and 
before  the  end  of  the  Xth  Century,  it  is  asserted,  that 
in  France  alone,  the  privilege  of  coining  Money  without 
the  Royal  mark,  ami  with  no  other  stamp  than  their 
own,  was  assumed  by  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  Feudatories  of  all  ranks.§  In  the  same  Kingdom, 
even  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  Xlllth  Century,  the 
right,  now  become  prescriptive,  was  still  maintained  by 
about  half  that  number  of  Nobles  ; and  though,  as  the 
Kings  increased  their  authority,  efforts  were  successfully 
made  to  abridge  the  privilege  into  the  issuing  of  copper 
money  only,  yet  Mime  of  the  great  Feudatories  continued 
to  coin  their  own  gold  and  silver  until  their  Fiefs  sue- 

• Hailam,  vol  i.  p.  191. 

f Blaclulo.-ie,  vol.  ii.  c.  2.  p.  76. 

1 Bohn  ii.  Cap.  Gtr.  Stag.  *.  u.  808  c.  7. 

$ Hu  Ctuigv,  r.  Shmetn. 
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UMorv.  cessivcly  lapsed  to  (he  Crown.  In  Germany,  the  grow- 
v—  ing  independence  of  (lie  Imperial  Vassals  extended  this, 
with  other  rights,  in  the  name  ratio  in  which  they  were 
narrowed  in  France : but  in  England,  though  the 
Barons  might  sometimes,  avail  themselves,  as  during  the 
Civil  wurs  in  Stephen’s  reign,*  of  the  suspension  of  re- 
gular government  to  usurp  the  lucrative  functions  of  the 
Royal  mint,  yet  their  right  locoiu  their  own  Money  was 
never  recognised,  and  the  practice  seldom  attempted. 
This,  like  all  other  restrictions  upon  the  power  of  the 
greut  English  Vassal*,  was  an  effect  of  the  more  vigor- 
ous and  jealous  authority  possessed  by  our  Norman 
Princes  than  by  the  contemporary  Feudal  Sovereigns  of 
the  Continent.  For  the  Barumal  privilege  of  coining 
in  other  States  not  only  intrenched  upon  the  proper  pre- 
rogative of  the  Throne,  and  naturally  wounded  the 
pride  of  Monarchs,  but  it  likewise  deprived  them  of  the 
profits  of  the  exorbitant  seigniorages  as  well  as  of  the 
scandalous  debasements,  which  in  those  Ages  were 
levied  and  practised  on  the  coinage  of  the  precious  metals, 
equally  by  Paramount  Sovereigns  and  Feudatories,  t 

II.  Private  Throughout  the  Countries  which  had  composed  the 

War.  Carlovingian  Empire,  no  Feudal  right  was  better  or 
more  universally  established  and  exercised,  than  the  de- 
plorable and  fatal  custom  of  Private  War.  It  is  not 
necessary,  us  some  Writers  have  done,  to  revert  to  the 
Age  of  Tacitus  for  the  remote  origin  among  the  ancient 
Germans  of  a practice,  the  immediate  cause  and  syste- 
matic commencement  of  which  are  sufficiently  to  be 
found  in  the  anarchy  of  the  IXth  and  Xth  Centuries. 
During  the  abeyance  of  all  regal  or  national  authority, 
the  great  Feudatories  were,  in  fact,  iu  the  condition  of 
foreign  enemies  towards  each  other;  they  were  without 
any  superior  and  common  jurisdiction  to  which,  even  if 
they  had  been  so  inclined,  they  might  appeal  for  the 
redress  of  injuries ; and  the  power  of  the  sword  alone 
remained  to  decide  their  quarrels.  Their  example  was 
naturally  followed  by  their  Sub-vassals ; and  the  face 
of  Continental  Europe  was  continually  wasted  with  the 
ravages  of  internal  hostility.  In  England  alone,  of  all 
Feudal  Countries,  this  scourge  was  little  fell ; and 
though  it  would  be  inaccurate  to  say  that  the  practice  of 
Private  Wars  was  unknown  under  our  Norman  Kings, 
yet  the  right  of  wuging  these  feuds  was  never  recognised  ; 
and  on  the  contrary,  their  occurrence  was  denounced 
and  sometimes  punished  as  an  offence  against  the  King's 
peace : that  is  to  say,  against  the  supreme  authority  ami 
dignity  of  the  Crown.J 

Its  extent.  By  the  Feudal  customs  of  the  Continent,  the  right  of 
Private  War  was  extended  and  confined  to  all  persons 
of  noble  quality  ; or  ill  oilier  words,  to  all  possessors 
of  Fiefs  on  Knightly  tenure.  Rut  they  must  also  lie 
equals  in  the  scale  of  Infeudation  with  their  adversaries  ; 
nor  was  it  every  civil  cause  of  offence  which  justified  an 
appeal  to  arms,  but  such  deadly  injuries  only  us  are 
usually  deemed  capital  crimes  in  modern  jurisprudence, 
or  such  outrageous  insults  as  no  gentleman  might  en- 
dure^ When  the  war  was  once  commenced,  it  might 
be  legally  espoused  by  the  relalious  of  both  bellige- 
rents, and  it  was  even  incumbent  on  them  in  some 
cases  to  give  aid  in  the  quarrel,  under  pain  of  forfeiting 
the  claims  and  inheritance  of  kindred.  Still  more  were 

* Roger  Uovciicn,  p.  489, 

f Ducangv,  re.  Mcaeta,  Slonrtagvtm. 

I See  the  priiuf*  of  this  collected  by  Mr.  H&U&m,  Ahddlt  Agtt, 
vol.  ia.  p.  479, 480. 

} CnMlwwi  de  Btautoint,  c.  59,  * 


the  Vassals  of  each  combatant  involved  in  the  contest : The  Feudal 
since,  by  the  very  essence  of  the  Feudal  obligations,  System, 
they  were  bound  to  defend  and  assist  their  Lords.*  ^ 

The  means  by  which  u custom  so  pernicious  to  the  Attempt*  to 
good  order  ami  improvement,  and  so  contrary  to  the 
first  principles  of  Civil  Society,  was  finally  abrogated,  ewc“*‘ 
belong  for  the  greatest  part  to  a later  period  than  that 
before  us : but  some  of  the  attempts  earliest  made  to 
restrain  its  exercise,  deserve  notice  here.  The  most 
famous  of  these  was  the  Thick  or  God,  to  which  we  Truce  of 
have  before  alluded  :f  a pious  fraud  of  the  French  God. 
Church  in  the  beginning  of  the  Xlth  Century,  by  which, 
under  a pretended  revelation,  men  were  forbidden  to 
assail  their  adversaries  during  any  of  the  Holy  Festivals ; 
mid  also  during  the  interval  between  every  Wednesday 
Evening  and  Mouday  Morning,  as  embracing  those 
days  of  the  week  which  had  been  sanctified  by  the 
Passion  ami  Resurrection  of  the  Redeemer.  At  first 
the  Truce  of  God,  extending  from  France,  was  adopted 
throughout  Europe,  und  tolerably  well  observed  : but 
notwithstanding  the  laudable  anxiety  of  the  Church, 
ami  repeated  decrees  of  Popes  and  Councils  to  enforce 
its  salutary  provisions,  they  appear  in  the  sequel  to 
have  been  little  regarded. £ The  gradual  interposition 
of  Royal  authority  was  necessary  to  restrain,  ami  finally 
to  extinguish,  the  sanguinary  feuds  which  the  voice  of 
Religion  had  vainly  striven  to  mitigate ; and  tile  first 
step  in  this  wholesome  exercise  of  {lower,  in  France  at 
least,  may  be  dated  from  an  ordinance  of  Louis  IX., 
by  which  that  benevolent  Prince  forbade,  under  {tenuity 
of  treason,  the  commencement  of  any  Private  War  until 
forty  days  after  the  commission  of  the  crime  or  offence 
which  had  originated  the  quarrel.  The  opportunities  of 
accommodation  between  hostile  parties  given  by  this 
edict,  which  wus  known  under  the  name  of  the  King’s 
Peace,  or  Royal  Truce,  appear  to  have  contributed 
essentially  to  diminish  the  number  and  frequency  of  the 
French  Private  Wars;  and  the  endeavours  of  St.  Louis 
being  followed  up  by  Philip  the  Fair,  ami  successfully 
completed  by  Charles  VI.  and  Louis  XL,  led  soon  alter 
the  middle  of  the  XVth  Century,  to  the  total  abolition 
of  the  practice.^  In  Spain  uml  in  Germany,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  observe,  it  continued  nearly  fitly  years 
later. 

ill.  Exemption  from  all  other  pecuniary  burthens  III. Kxemp» 
than  the  Feudal  Aids  was  a condition  naturally  implied  tionftow 
in  the  grouting  of  a Fief ; and  this  right,  though  it 
eventually  became  a partial  and  odious  immunity  of  the 
Aristocratic  Order,  was  in  its  origin,  while  national 
taxation  was  unknown,  founded  on  reason  and  justice. 

For,  the  special  services  and  aids  due  by  the  Feudal 
tenant  were  recognised  by  the  compact  between  him 
aiui  his  Sovereign,  *as  a sufficient  return  for  the  bene- 
ficiary use  of  his  Fief.  Even  the  rights  of  toll,  custom, 
and  other  local  exactions  from  the  commonalty  within 
the  limits  of  Fiefs,  were  not  possessed  by  the  Sovereign 
Paramount,  but  by  each  immediate  Feudatoiy  ; und  the 
degrees  through  which  the  power  of  generui  taxation 
parted  to  the  Crown  arc  fureigu  to  the  Polity  and  History 
of  Feudalism. 


• (Outturn ft  dt  Bttunoint,  c.  19.  The  IXth  Chapter  of  Beiiu- 
miiiKiir  here  quoted  i*  our  beat  guide  on  the  custom*  of  Private 
Warfare,  and  in  fact  form*  a complete  body  of  Jurisprudence  (or  the 
regulation  of  this  singular  right, 
f Vide  p.  27b  of  this  Yulunut. 

J i)u  C’angv,  r,  Trruga. 

| i>u  Cange,  Mar.  nr  Jotmviile,  xxu.  p.  333 — 347 . 
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Htatary.  IV.  The  exclusive  right  of  Territorial  jurisdiction 
— was,  perhaps,  the  most  important  Privilege  of  Vassal- 
rimI  IV.  age ; and  it  seems  to  have  been  conceded  to  Provincial 
Territorial  an<i  Counts  long  before  their  Governments  were 

jurmbetwa.  convertlH|  jlll0  Fiefs."  By  the  Feudal  Law  it  became 
regarded  as  inherent  in  every  possessor  of  a gTeat  Fief; 
and  even  in  some  cases  descended  with  the  degrees  of 
Sub-infeudation  to  the  rank  below  that  of  the  Ch&telain, 
or  Castellan.  It  also  embraced  the  exercise  of  justice 
both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases ; and  in  the  latter  the 
power  of  life  and  death.  The  nice  distinction  of  ranks 
was  even  sometimes  implied  in  the  form  of  the  machine 
of  execution  ; and  while  the  gallows  on  the  Fief  of  the 
high  Noble  stood  on  four  posts,  that  of  the  Ch&telain 
was  permitted  to  have  only  three,  and  of  an  inferior 
Lord  no  more  than  two.t  This  power  of  life  and 
death,  however, — or  of  la  havte.  juttice*  as  it  was  called 
in  France,— did  not  always,  even  in  that  Country,  de- 
scend to  the  simple  Vavnsaor,  who  was  more  frequently 
compelled  to  send  all  prisoners  charged  with  capita) 
offences  before  the  Court  of  his  immediate  superior. 
But,  in  the  vigour  of  the  Feudal  System  on  the  Conti- 
nent, the  sentence  of  a Baron  or  other  Seigneur  who 
pofssessed  the  right  of  high  justice,  was,  in  all  cases, 
final ; and  no  appeal  could  be  carried  from  his  Court 
before  even  the  Royal  Tribunals. $ In  Aragon,  a shock- 
ing privilege  was  granted  by  an  express  law  to  those 
interior  Lords,  who  were  not  invested  with  the  higher 
jurisdiction : for  they  might  starve  to  death  in  prison 
the  convicted  criminal  whom  they  could  not  publicly 
execute. § In  the  Norman  Kingdom  of  Naples,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  a remarkable  anomaly  in  Feudal  rights, 
even  the  great  Barons  did  not  acquire  the  supreme  juris- 
diction until  the  middle  of  the  XVth  Century,  when  it 
had  been  abolished  in  other  Countries. J In  England, 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  great  Vassals,  though 
originally  supreme,  was  early  restrained,  except  in  the 
Counties  Palatine,  by  the  happy  institution  of  itine- 
rant Judges  of  Aashe.^r 

Connection  ]n  connection  with  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  a 
with  Legia-  peu<ja|  Noble,  the  Legislative  power  also  rested  in  his 
lative power.  jMlJ|<j# . por  |,c  mjght,  with  the  consent  of  his  Sub- 
vassals, enact  laws  for  his  own  Fief;  and  without  his 
own  permission  it  was  an  unquestioned  principle  of 
Feudalism  that  no  enuclment  of  his  immediate  superior, 
or  even  Sovereign  Paramount  could  have  force  within 
his  territory.  Neither  could  he  himself  introduce  any 
new  law  into  the  estates  of  his  Yavassors  except  by 
their  concurrence.**  We  here  speak  of  the  rules  of  the 
Feudal  System  in  its  original  seats  and  pristine  vigour; 
for,  even  before  its  visible  decline,  the  absolute  ordi- 
nances of  the  French  Kings  began  to  be  held  as  pos- 
sessing authority  even  in  the  teititories  of  the  great 
Feudatories  :ft  the  changes  wrought  in  the  Feudal 
power  of  legislation  by  peculiar  circumstances  in  our  own 
Country  will  claim  their  share  of  attention  elsewhere,  in 
Royal  and  MwU*!  of  the  British  Constitution. 

Uarouiai  This  necessity  for  the  concurrence  of  the  Peers  of 
Courts.  ■ — ■ — 

• Bolus.  Capd . LauIw,  Pd  ad  atm.  814.  Muraton,  Aatiq.  Itai. 
Dm.  lib.  xx.  sic. 

f Du  Cange,  e.  Furea. 

; EtMuirmmi  dt  Si.  Lows,  lib.  L c 24,  25,  Ac. 

& Du  Cange,  r.  Fault  N court. 

||  Giannone,  Itiona  di  Napoti,  lib.  xxii.  e.  5.  Ac. 

4[  Blockstime,  voL  lit.  p.  78. 

••  ElaUiurm rat  df  Si.  Limit,  it&t  tup rd. 

Cvtufumet  de  Beau  taint,  c.  34, 


both  Royal  and  Baronial  Courts  in  all  measures  of  legis-  The  Feudal 
1 at  ion,  was  applied  as  a rule  of  much  greater  practical  System, 
force  in  tike  administration  of  justice  ; and  it  served  more 
than  any  other  circumstance  to  check  the  spirit  of  op- 
pression, which  the  right  of  jurisdiction  must  otherwise 
have  encouraged  in  Feudal  Seigneurs.  From  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  degree  of  lnfeudation.  Vassals 
were  to  their  immediate  Lord  the  Peers  of  his  Court. 

As  were  the  high  Nobles  in  tluU  of  the  King,  so  were 
the  inferior  Barons  in  that  of  the  great  Feudatory ; and 
the  Castellans,  Vava&sors,  and  mere  Knights  in  that  of 
the  superior,  next  above  them,  according  to  the  grada- 
tions of  their  tenures.  The  Peers  of  each  Court  assisted 
at  all  trials ; they  voted  in  all  civil  decisions  and  cri- 
minal sentences ; and  in  fact  composed  the  Lord’s  tri- 
bunal. Sometimes  the  Chieftain  himself  presided, 
though  in  the  latter  Ages  of  Feudalism  it  seems  to  have 
been  maintained,  that  the  Lord  could  not  with  pro- 
priety sit  in  personal  judgment ; and  it  was  more  com- 
mon, at  least,  for  him  to  depute  his  functions  to  a 
Bailiff.  In  some  places  this  officer  appears  to  have 
given  sentence  upon  advice  with  the  Vassals : in  others 
the  decision  lay  wholly  with  the  latter.  Another  check 
upon  the  jurisdiction  of  petty  Ix>rds  was  provided  in 
the  rule  by  which,  unless  he  had  as  many  Vassals  qua- 
lified through  military  tenure  to  sit  in  his  Court  as 
enabled  him  to  judge  parties  by  their  Peers,  an  appeal 
lay  to  that  of  his  superior ; und  if  a Lord  of  any  rank 
refused  or  delayed  to  render  justice,  the  cause  might 
also  be  carried  before  the  higher  Feudatory,  or  Sove- 
reign, of  whom  he  immediately  held.* 

All  Feudal  jurisdiction,  however,  was  still  more  Trial  by 
narrowed  in  its  exercise,  and  superseded  in  its  power,  t’omba*. 
by  a custom  which  was  originally  produced  through  the 
mingled  influence  of  savage  and  superstitious  feelings, 
and  ended  by  becoming  universal  throughout  Europe. 

This  was  the  well-known  mode  of  Trial  by  Judicial 
Combat.  On  the  absurdity  and  cruelty  of  this  monstrous 
mode  of  appeal  from  doubtful  right  to  superior  prowess 
and  strength,  which  oppressed  the  weak  who  had  most 
need  of  protection  and  favoured  the  brutal  insolence 
and  triumph  of  force,  we  have  already  remarked  in  a 
former  Chapter.!  But  the  rules  by  which  it  was  regu- 
lated demand  a brief  notice  in  this  place.  The  judicial  I*1  rules, 
combat  might  be  awarded  in  all  cases  of  uncertainly 
as  to  fact,  and  especially  on  allegations  of  crime  not  sup- 
ported by  notorious  proof.  Thus,  in  civil  suits,  if  either 
plaintiff  or  defendant  could  no  otherwise  impugn  the 
evidence  of  his  adversary,  he  might  declare  him  perjured, 
and  throwing  down  his  gage  offer,  as  appellant,  through 
the  judgment  of  God,  to  prove  the  falsehood  on  his 
body.  In  criminal  cases,  the  appellant  instituted  his 
charge  of  murder,  treason,  or  other  felony,  by  a like 
form.  If  the  appellee  refused  the  combat  or  failed  to 
appear,  he  lost  the  suit,  or  suffered  the  (Mmalty  of  the 
crime  on  which  he  was  arraigned.  If  he  accepted  the 
challenge,  the  Lord  appointed  the  day  of  public  coinbat ; 
and  the  parties  fought  with  the  arms  belonging  to  their 
rank,  if  Noble  on  horseback,  if  Plebeian  on  foot.  But 
if  their  rank  was  unequal,  the  Noble  dismounted,  and 
on  foot  with  the  arms  of  Knighthood  encountered  his 
Plebeian  adversary,  who  fought  with  club  and  buckler. 
Ecclesiastics,  women,  and  men  decrepit  or  above  sixty 
years  of  age,  were  required  to  combat  by  proxy,  and 

• Du  Conge,  m.  htrei,  Defectim  Juttitur,  Ac. 

• f Vide  p.  274  of  this  Volume. 
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History.  allowed  champions  for  the  maintenance  of  their  cause. 

On  the  day  of  Trial,  the  battle  endured  until  one  party 
was  either  slain,  or  called  for  mercy.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  recreant,  if  the  combat  had  been  on  a civil  suit,  lost 
his  cause,  and  further  paid  a fine:  hut  his  fate  in  a 
criminal  case  was  variously  affected  by  circumstances. 
If  he  had  been  the  appellant,  he  suffered  the  punishment 
due  to  the  crime  with  which  he  hod  charged  his  adver- 
sary. If  he  had  been  the  person  challenged,  he  was 
presumed  guilty,  and  of  course  suffered  the  consequent 
penalty  of  the  law.  If  he  had  fought  as  champion,  he 
was  liable  to  have  his  right  hand  stricken  ofF ; and  the 
principal  for  whom  he  had  appeared  suffered  capitally. 
But  the  custom  of  Trial  by  Combat  had  an  extension, 
even  more  singular  than  its  original  character,  into  an 
appeal  against  the  judges  themselves  of  the  Court  in 
which  a case  had  already  been  fully  decided  by  civil 
procedure.  The  unsuccessful  suitor,  or  the  convicted 
criminal,  might  impeach  its  members  of  false  judgment 
and  call  them  into  the  field.  By  the  Feudal  Law  of 
Jerusalem  in  this  case,  the  appellant  was  bound  to  fight 
all  his  judges  successively  ; and  if  he  did  not  vanquish 
them  in  one  day,  he  was  himself  hanged.  Those  whom 
he  overcame  shared  the  same  fate.  But  the  Law  of 
Europe  was  sometimes  more  favourable  to  the  appellant : 
for  he  might  oblige  the  Peers  to  declare  judgment 
aloud,  and,  on  the  first  verdict  pronounced  against  him, 
give  the  lie  to  the  utterer.  The  combat  then  took  place 
only  between  that  individual  judge  and  the  appellant.* 
Of  the  different  Orders  of  Society  of  which  the  Feudal 
System  was  composed,  some  were  absolutely  created  by 
its  Institutions  : but  the  greater  number  had  a nre- 
existence,  and  were  merely  engrafted,  with  modified  or 
additional  functions,  on  its  Polity.  Thus,  the  Monarchs 
of  those  free  military  Democracies,  which  the  Barbarian 
Nations  presented  in  their  victorious  settlements,  were 
only  transmuted  into  Feudal  Sovereigns  : not  so  much 
Kings  of  their  People,  as  Chiefs  of  u great  territorial 
Aristocracy,  or  Lords  Paramount  of  all  the  Fief's  whereof 
their  Kingdoms  were  composed.  In  the  strictness  of 
the  System  under  its  original  form,  allegiance  from  the 
mass  of  the  Nation  was  not  due  to  them  immediately  ; 
and  the  different  paths  by  which  the  Kings  of  France 
and  England  reached  the  summit  of  their  regal  power, 
were  equally  departures  from  the  spirit  of  the  Feudal 
constitutions.  But  these,  if  they  had  separated  the 
Monarch  from  his  People,  had  drawn  the  bond  more 
closely  between  the  Lord  Paramount  and  his  Vassals  in 
chief ; and  from  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  Feudal 
obligation  is  derived  that  principle  of  Modem  Monarchy, 
which  surrounds  the  Throne  with  an  hereditary  Aristo- 
cracy, and  renders  the  Crown  the  legitimate  fountain  of 
Chivalric  honour. 

Nobility.  The  creation  of  Nobility  in  Europe  as  an  institution 
equally  distinct  from  the  Patrician  dignities  of  Repub- 
lican And  Imperial  Rome,  and  the  splendid  slavery  of 
Eastern  Palaces,  has  been  already  referred  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  territorial  Fiefs,  and  the  conversion  of 
Greater  Provincial  Governments  into  such  tenures.  From  these 
sources  sprang  the  highest  class  of  Nobility  : the  Dukes, 
Marquesses,  and  Counts  of  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  ami  their  corresponding  ranks,  the  Earls  and 
Royal  Barons  of  England  and  Scotland.  These  great 
and  lesser.  Feudatories  of  the  Crown,  by  their  Subinfeudations, 


OjtutdtB  or 
Sxim 
under  the 
Feudal 
System. 
The  King, 
or  Sove- 
reign Para- 
mount. 


* For  a complete  body  of  the  rales  of  Judicial  Combat  as  here 

abridged,  vide  At mri  de  JerumJem,  c.  1W,  and  Beaumanoir,  Cow 
tmmet  de  Beamv\n»t  c.  31. 


created  a secondary  order  of  Nobility  under  the  titles,  The  Feudal 
already  enumerated,  of  Vavassors,  Castellans,  and  lesser  8y«t«o. 
Barons ; and,  below  them  again,  the  continued  sub-  s— 
division  of  lands  produced  a third  order  of  Vassals, 
whose  tenure  by  military  obligation,  or,  as  it  was  fami- 
liarly known  in  England  under  the  title  of  Knight’s 
service,  equally  admitted  them  within  the  pale  of  Aristo- 
cratic honour.  On  the  Continent,  the  lowest  tenant  by 
military  service  was  fully  included  in  the  pretension  and 
privileges  of  Nobility  ;*  and,  in  our  own  language,  the 
comprehensive  title  of  gentleman  recalls  in  its  original 
significance  and  extent  the  same  participation.  The 
origin  of  territorial  titles  of  Nobility  has  lieen  before 
alluded  to;  and  it  need  here  only  be  observed  that, 
imitating  the  example  of  the  Duke  or  Count  who  had 
affixed  the  name  of  his  Province  or  Government  to  his 
own,  the  possessor  of  every  Fief  assumed  the  same  style 
from  its  principal  town  or  village,  or  the  solitary  castle 
which  frowned  over  his  demesne.  Hence  the  land 
which  bristled  with  /ortresses  afforded  as  many  titles  of 
Nobility  ; and  every  Country  was  filled  with  a numerous 
order  of  minor  Counts,  Barons,  and  Vavassors,  the 
Vassals  of  the  greater  Feudatories,  the  companions  of 
their  state,  the  Peers  of  their  Courts,  and  themselves 
each  the  Chieftain  of  a train  of  Knightly  dependents. 

The  least  of  these  last,  who  was  bound  or  entitled  to 
serve  his  Lord  as  a horseman  or  chevalier, — from  whence 
are  derived  the  original  distinction,  and  the  very  name  of 
Chivalry — was  a member  of  the  same  Aristocracy  as 
the  Duke  or  Count;  and  the  privileges  of  that  rank 
were  extended  even  lower : for  every  military  tenant 
was  a gentleman,  though  he  held  but  the  smallest  por- 
tion of  u Knight's  fee,  and  contributed  no  more  than  a 
share  to  the  equipment  of  a single  man-at-arms  and  his 
horse. 

The  privileges  accorded  by  the  customs  of  Feudalism  Privilege* 
in  common  to  this  Aristocracy  of  every  degree,  were  of  **“■  Ana- 
sufficient  to  form  an  impassable  line  between  their  Order  ,ocracy- 
and  the  body  of  the  People.  In  Ages  of  violence,  during 
which  the  profession  of  arms  was  unreasonably  exalted 
above  all  others,  they  only  were  permitted  to  serve  oil 
horseback  and  in  complete  armour ; except  Ecclesiastics, 
they  alone  were  eligible  for  any  offices  of  importance 
and  honour  in  the  State;  and  all  intermingling  between 
them  and  the  inferior  classes  of  Society  by  marriage 
was  followed,  to  a certain  degree,  by  degradation.  In 
Germany,  no  individual  could  claim  his  inheritance  of 
an  Imperial  Fief,  unless  both  his  parents  were  strictly 
noble  in  the  highest  Order ; and  in  France,  though  the 
exclusion  was  leas  rigid,  the  sun  of  a Nobleman  by  a 
Plebeian  mother  forfeited  much  of  the  honours  of  his 
paternal  rank.  The  child  of  a high-born  woman  by  an 
unequal  marriage  could  not  inherit  his  mother’s  nobility : 
for  gentility,  as  it  was  expressively  maintained,  could 
come  only  through  the  father;  and  from  the  mother  no 
higher  birth-right  than  mere  freedom  might  be  derived .f 

Next  to  the  Nobility,  ranked  the  Ecclesiastical  Order ; The  Orgy, 
or  rather  the  dignified  Clergy  were  themselves  held 
noble  by  reason  of  their  territorial  Fiefs.  For  all 
Prelates  and  heads  of  Religious  Houses  were,  by  the 
tenure  of  the  lands  of  their  Sees  and  Monasteries,  com- 
pletely Feudal  Lords.  For  these,  they  did  homage  and 


* An  exception  to  this  has  been  found  in  the  caw  of  Imperial 
Feud*,  which  were  not  accounted  noble  beyond  the  third  decree  of 
Sutvinfeudation.  Lehr*  Feudarum,  it,  tit.  10.  But  thi»  was  contrary 
to  the  general  rule  of  Feudalism, 
f Cvtutmmet  de  BeauvotM,  C-  45. 
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Hifttory.  swore  fealty  lo  the  Sovereign  Paramount ; they  sub- 
infeudcd  their  estates  among  Vassals  of  their  own  with 
m Feudal  like  ceremonies  and  upon  the  usual  condition*  of  mili* 
Noble*.  ,ary  service  ; they  exercised  the  rights  of  jurisdiction ; 

ami.  though  not  required  themselves  to  perforin  warlike 
duties  in  person,  they  were  under  the  same  obligations 
as  other  tenants  in  chief,  to  send  the  stipulated  number 
of  men  into  the  field  for  their  Fiefs.  Hence,  as  well  as 
for  the  defence  of  their  own  possessions,  arose  the  com- 
mon custom  for  wealthy  Monasteries  to  choose  some 
powerful  Nobleman,  under  the  title  of  Advocate,  to  pro- 
tect their  lands,  and  lead  Uieir  Vassals  when  summoned 
to  the  standard  of  the  Sovereign.  The  only  Church 
lands  not  subject  to  Feudal  obligations  were  those  held 
under  the  peculiar  tenure  of  Franc-alinoigue,  which  by 
the  saying  of  masses  for  the  benefit  of  the  souls  of  the 
founder  and  his  family,  exempted  a Chapter  or  Abbey 
from  all  other  service.* 

Free  mm  Below  tile  Aristocracy  the  whole  population  of  a 
Feudal  Kingdom  may  be  represented,  with  sufficient 
exactitude  for  our  present  purpose,  as  composed  of  only 
two  clas-e* — the  free  and  tlie  enslaved.  By  the  opera- 
tion of  Feudalism  in  its  pristine  state  of  vigour,  it  may 
be  suspected  that  the  number  of  the  former  underwent 
Burgher*,  a continual  diminution.  The  freemen  who  escaped  the 
yoke  were  principally,  first,  the  burghers  of  chartered 
towns  whose  privileges  emancipated  them  from  the 
bonds  of  Feudalism,  and  whose  condition  scarcely  bc- 
Rund  longs  to  the  general  System  ; and,  secondly,  rural  tenants 
teuHnti,  of  lands  subject  only  to  fixed  payments  without  military 
in  France.  Knr'n  In  France,  the  freemen  of  this  latter  class  are 
not  easily  recognised  in  the  Feudal  law  hooks  from 
amidst  the  maw  of  enslaved  peasantry:  though  the  dis- 
tinction of  their  state  is  admitted  in  general  terms  ;t  and 
though  it  is  undoubted  that,  in  the  Southern  Provinces 
of  that  Kingdom,  at  least,  they  were  numerous.  But 
they  were  exposed  to  so  many  oppressive  exactions  from 


But  Ix-low  the  worst  franchised  class  of  freemen  in  The  Feudal 
every  Feudal  Kingdom,  the  great  majority  of  the  niral 
population  were  held  in  a state  of  complete  bondage  to 
the  soil.  Into  the  origin  and  growth  of  slavery  among 
the  Burbariuu  Nations  who  overthrew  the  Komun  Em-  ^ ^ 
pirc,  it  were  to  little  purpose  to  attempt  any  minute  *antry. 
inquiry  in  this  place.  Having  already  in  a former 
Chapter*  glanced  at  this  subject,  we  need  not  here 
repeat  an  enumeration  of  the  general  causes  which 
tended  to  throw  the  mass  of  the  People  in  every  Coun- 
try of  Europe  into  a condition  of  servitude.  It  may  be 
sufficient  to  observe  that,  when  Feudalism  was  fully 
established,  two  degrees  of  bondage  prevailed.  In  the  Villeins, 
better  condition,  were  the  Villeins  or  cultivators,  who 
though  attached  to  the  soil,  and  compelled  to  remain  on 
it,  owed  only  fixed  payments  and  duties  to  their  Lord, 
and  might  hold  property  of  their  own.  But  the  most 
abject  class,  under  the  name  of  Serfs, t were  incapahle  aod  Serfs, 
of  any  possession  whatever,  and  were  equally  in  their 
persons  and  the  fruits  of  their  labour  at  the  unlimited 
disposal  of  a master.  Over  them  the  power  of  their  Nature  of 
Lord  was  so  absolute  that,  in  the  language  of  a Feudal  their  re- 
law-book,  **  he  might  take  all  they  had  alive  or  dead,  *J**jf?*e 
and  imprison  them  when  hr  pleased,  being  accountable  tl°n“' 
to  none  but  Gad.”  From  the  higher  class  of  Villeins, 
on  the  contrary,  the  same  authority  declares  that  the 
Lord  can  take  nothing  but  cu&tomury  payments,  though 
at  their  death  all  they  have  escheats  to  liiin.J  Yet,  if 
it  be  true  that  the  Villein  had  no  right  of  redress  against 
spoliation  or  ill  usage  from  his  Lord,$  it  i»  difficult  to 
conceive  wherein  his  lot  could  have  much  practical 
superiority  over  that  of  the  complete  Serf. 

This  distinction,  even  in  term,  seems  to  have  had  Vitlcinagv 
existence  only  in  France  and  in  Germany  : for  in  Eng-  inKngUnd- 
land  there  was  recognised  only  one  degree  of  servitude, 
and  that  the  lowest.  The  English  Villein,  like  the  Serf 
of  the  Continent,  was  himself,  together  with  all  he 


the  Lurds  to  whose  territorial  jurisdiction  they  were 
subject,  that  their  condition  was  probably  in  reality  little 
superior  to  that  of  the  mere  Villeins.  Of  the  same 
*i*l  Italy  Order,  but  better  circumstanced,  were  the  Arimatmi  of 
Italy,  who  appear  to  have  been  either  actual  proprietors, 
Prw  or  renters  of  small  farms  on  free  tenure.  J But,  beyond 
••cage**.  or  “11  comparison,  the  most  res  (leviable  class  of  freemen 
jeomaary,  during  the  prevalence  of  Feudalism,  not  holding  lands 
ofKaglaad.  on  condition  of  military  service,  were  the  Socagers§  of 
England  ; whose  existence  may  be  traced  even  so  far 
hack  as  the  Saxon  period  of  our  History  ; and  who  con- 
stituted in  later  Ages  that  bold  and  independent  race  of 
yeomen,  the  pride  ami  strength  of  our  national  popula- 
tion. They  held  their  lands  exempt  from  all  Feudal 
burthens,  except  a small  rent  to  the  Baron,  or  Lord  of 
the  Manor,  to  whose  jurisdiction  they  belonged,  may  be 
considered  as  such.  They  were  free  in  their  pereons, 
jurors  and  suitors  in  the  C'ourts-Barun.  and  might 
alienate  their  property  ; and  lo  the  existence  and  rights 
ot  such  a class  of  freemen,  more  perha|is  than  to  any 
other  single  cause,  is  to  be  ascribed  that  noble  front  of 
liberty  which  was  early  stamped  upon  the  English 
character. 

• l)u  C’augV,  rr.  Advoca/ui,  E/emt»*$May  &C. 

t Caustumts  <ie  Amvroun,  c.  45. 

J Muratori,  Amtu/  itnt.  iW.  dEw,  Dus,  xiii. 

$ The  luuiiv  of  Socages  hu  been  variously  derived  from  tha 
Saxon  *oe,  a franchise ; *ui]  from  the  same  term  ia  French  which 
•ignitus*  a plaNjgbthaiU.  Braftou,  lib.  ii.  c.  35.  But  see  Biack- 

utone,  yuL  iL  c.  6.  p.  fcO.  (Christian's  Kditioa,)  ia  which  the  latter 
derivation  appears  satufiictimly  infer  re  1. 


might  acquire,  the  absolute  property  ot  his  Lord ; the 
services  or  labour  which  might  be  demanded  of  him 
were  uncertain  and  unbounded ; whatever  land  he 
bought  or  inherited,  whatever  stock  or  goods  he  accu- 
mulated, might  equally  be  seized  by  the  Lord  ; and  the 
same  state  of  servitude  was  inherent  in  his  blood  uml 
entailed  upon  his  children.  Moreover,  his  person  might 
be  separated  from  the  laud  and  sold  to  a stranger 
while  it  would  appear  that  the  Villein  of  the  Continent 
could  only  lie  conveyed  to  a new  Lord  with  the  Fief 
and  on  the  land  to  which  he  was  bound.  The  nature  of 
the  duties  rendered  by  Villeins  was  regulated  only  by 
their  ubility  : for  the  amount  was  indeterminate.  The 
services  required  were  those  which  the  agricultural  pea- 
sant was  best  competent  to  perform  : such  as  the  plough- 
ing and  reaping  of  the  Lord's  land,  the  carrying  of 
manure,  repairing  of  roads,  telling  of  timber  for  him, 
and  other  offices  of  ignoble  labour.  On  such  tenures,  bauds  held 
also,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  were  lands  often  possessed 
by  the  free  and  even  by  the  noble  :^[  for  the  quality  of 

* See  chapter  xlix.  f I>i  Cange,  re.  f’Munus,  Sert-us. 

t O-mt!  urn's  dr  Br<iN7omt,  C.  45. 

$ Du  Cange,  sAi  I «/.ru  m roc?  / ’Manus. 

A Co,  Littleton,  sec.  I SI. 

To  such  extent  was  the  distinctive  quality  of  lands  carried  in 
France  that  many  Nobleman  held  e-date*  in  rrtturr,  u it  was  called, 
or  on  i^-nohle  tenure ; and  oi/nnm,  or  plebeians,  in  the  latter  Age* 
of  Feudalism,  at  least,  might  hy  purchase,  mumage,  or  bequest, 
acquire  Fiefs  ou  noble  tenure,  Beaumanoir,  c.  48. 

Tire  term  Hutun'i  Cur  on  ignoble  person,  or  synonymously  a 
peasant,  is  devirtil  from  tha  Latin  Ruptssrurtus,  oof  anus,  tjm  ugrttm 
•tm  terrum  rumjat,  proscimdA,  cAit.  I><i  Caiigr,  in  swc*. 
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History.  Villeinage  appertained  to  certain  estates  as  well  as  per- 
sons  ; and  the  distinction  between  lands  in  free  ami 
villein  tenure  existed  very  early  in  every  Country.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  difference  in  the  character 
of  lands  arose  from  the  condition  of  the  original  holders; 
and  as  the  soil  did  not  change  quality  with  the  rank  of 
its  occupants,  the  simple  freeman,  or  the  knight,  often 
held  estates  in  Villeinage.  In  this  case,  the  personal 
liberty  and  the  movables  of  the  tenant  were  secure: 
but  he  was  bound  to  the  performance  of  arbitrary  ser- 
vices in  respect  of  his  land  : and  liable  also  to  be  dis- 
possessed by  his  Lord  at  pleasure  * 

Distinction  Though,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  domestic  was  no 
t*b»**0  less  common  than  predial  servitude,  it  is  the  latter  form 
Feudal  Vd-^  uf  bondage  alone  which  belongs  to  our  present  subject: 
absolute  f°r  the  connection  of  Villeinage  with  land  is  in  strictness 
Slavery.  the  only  link  between  Feudalism  and  slavery.  And  grie- 
vous and  degraded  as  was  the  condition  of  Feudal  Villein- 
age, there  were  not  wanting  some  characteristic  distinc- 
tions to  elevate  it  above  that  total  deprivation  of  rights, 
with  which  the  slave  under  other  systems  of  Polity,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  has  usually  been  branded.  Slavery, 
in  the  Feudal  sense,  was  a relative  not  an  absolute  con- 
dition : for  the  Villein,  though  in  bondage  to  his  Lord, 
was  free  of  all  other  men  and  in  respect  to  Society  at 
large.  He  might  purchase,  inherit,  maintain  actions  in 
the  Courts,  and  exercise  every  civil  right,  saving  only 
the  claims  of  his  muster  upon  him.  At  least  such  was 
the  law  of  England  ;+  and  though  the  fact  admits  not 
of  equal  proof,  there  can  lie  little  doubt  by  the  analogy 
of  Feudal  customs  that  it  was  so  in  other  Countries  In 
the  latter  Ages  of  Feudalism  especially,  the  English 
law  presumed  every  Villein  to  be  free  unless  claimed  by 
his  Lord  ; it  protected  him,  as  the  King’s  subject,  from 
atrocious  injuries  even  at  the  hand  of  his  Master;  it 
gave  the  Nief.J  or  female  Villein,  an  appeal  against  his 
brutal  violence;  and  it  established  the  freedom  of  her 
child  if  by  a free  father,  or  even  if  the  father,  as  in  a 
case  of  illegitimate  birth,  was  unrecognised,  for  in  such 
case  it  presumed  his  freedom. § This  custom  of  deriving 
freedom  from  the  father,  however,  was  peculiar  to 
England  :||  for  in  all  other  Countries  the  offspring  fol- 
lowed the  condition  of  its  mother. 

These  distinctions  between  Feudal  and  absolute 
slavery  cannot  indeed  be  supposed  to  have  much  re- 
lieved the  unhappy  condition  of  the  Villein  under  a cruel 
Facilitated  or  avaricious  Lord  : but  they  facilitated  and  enlarged 
th«  alwli-  the  benefits  of  manumission  which  was  frequently  prac- 
ti<jn  of  the  tjS€<j  by  the  more  humane  ; and  they  are  chiefly  impor- 
ufwmtude  tanl  50  rM*'ce  f°r  their  influence  on  the  gradual  abolition 
of  Villeinage.  Through  what  means  that  remarkable 
change  was  slowly  effected,  and  the  mass  of  the  people 
raised  from  utter  degradation,  will  more  properly  be 
considered  at  that  later  period  of  History,  at  which, 
among  other  revolutions  in  the  State  of  Society,  it  will 
be  our  business  to  consider  the  Decline  of  the  Feudal 
System.  It  here  only  remains  to  conclude  our  present 
attempt,  with  some  estimate  of  the  advantages  and  evils 
which  attended  the  establishment  of  that  System  in  its 
origin  and  maturity. 

To  this  inquiry,  it  is  necessary  that  we  bring  a full 


• Littleton,  oec.  172.  Br acton,  lib-  ii.  c.  8.  lib.  hr.  e.  28,  &c. 
f Littleton,  see.  189. 

I Nief,  o im/itJ,  Villein*  being  styled  native,  or  N alive*,  of  tbe 
■oil.  Bluckstone,  vol.  ii.  c.  6.  p.  94. 

$ Littleton,  sec.  187,  188,  189,  190.  194.  ftc. 

II  Legf  Hmrtci  1.  c.  75.  77,  Littleton,  sec.  188. 


recollection  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  those  Ages  nic  Feudal 
which  immediately  preceded  the  develop* ment  of  Feu-  SyMem 
dalism.  The  value  of  any  System  of  Polity  should 
fairly  be  considered  as  only  relative  to  the  condition  of 
Society  unto  which  it  is  applied  ; and  in  weighing  the  ^KTAR1,*l>’ 
merits  of  the  Feudal  Institutions,  we  ought  to  bear  in  ani»  ^li  - 
mit id  the  changes  which  they  effected  in  the  previous  <>f  the  Fin- 
circumstances,  no  less  than  their  influence  upon  the  15,41  8)  stum, 
subsequent  vicissitudes,  of  Europe.  In  this  view,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  attribute  to  the  Feudal  System  at  the  bflahnirnt 
outset  the  most  beneficial  effects  upon  the  political  and  prunar.lv 
moral  constitution  of  Nations.  At  the  Fall  of  the  I"®***™11- 
Human  Empire,  and  during  the  four  or  five  Centuries 
which  followed  that  event,  and  preceded  the  Feudal 
settlement,  with  the  exception  of  comparative  order 
during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  Europe  presented  a 
picture  of  the  wildest  disorder  and  rapine,*  and  all  the  anarchy  of 
bonds  of  humanity  were  perpetually  violated  by  actions  Ku»ojh  , 
of  the  utmost  atrocity  and  horror. 

To  the  rise  and  insensible  growth  of  the  Feudal  In-  mitigated 
stitutions  was  Europe  indebted  for  the  first  mitigation  5>>’ 
of  this  universal  anarchy  and  misery.  Political  Society.  mear** 
by  the  breaking  up  of  its  greater  masses,  might  seem, 
indeed,  resolved  into  its  original  elements,  when  the 
Lord  of  every  petty  district  exercised  the  sovereign 
attributes  of  warfare  and  jurisdiction.  But  amidst  this 
apparent  destruction  of  order,  and  the  certain  aggrava- 
tion of  popular  suffering  through  the  hostility  of  Feudal 
Chieftains,  the  basis  of  a strong  and  lasting  form  of 
Polity  was  in  reality  laid.  The  very  turbulence  of  the 
Feudal  Aristocracy  suggested  the  necessity  of  a close 
union  between  themselves  and  their  dependents  for 
mutual  safety ; and,  at  the  same  period  when  live 
Monarchical  office,  through  the  imbecility  of  the  Carlo- 
vingian  Dynasty,  had  fallen  into  general  contempt,  a 
new  bond  of  association,  between  the  King  and  the 
highest  order  of  his  subjects,  was  found  in  the  Feudal 
obligations  of  homage  and  allegiance.  The  descending 
scale  of  such  duties  made  it  the  interest  of  every  great 
Nobleman  to  recognise  those  terms  in  his  compact  with 
his  Sovereign,  which  he  desired  to  enforce  upon  his  own 
Vassals ; and  the  Feudal  principle,  becoming  interwoven 
through  the  w hole  surface  of  Society,  served  to  connect 
and  keep  together  its  discordant  parts  precisely  at  a 
juncture,  when,  in  the  general  and  rude  dismemberment 
of  the  Carlovingian  Empire,  every  other  restraint  had 
been  violently  burst  asunder. 

Thus,  both  politically  and  morally,  the  establish-  Itt  political 
ment  of  the  Feudal  System  may  be  regarded,  as  not 
the  ruin,  but  the  revival  of  civilization.  Politically, 
because  in  the  universal  anarchy  uf  Europe,  it  was 
the  Feudal  Institutions  alone  which  preserved  a 
common  relation  to  the  Throne  among  the  Aristocracy 
of  every  Country ; which  inculcated  the  mutual  obliga- 
tions of  men  of  the  same  land  towards  each  other  ; and 


• It  has  been  ji  common  inaccuracy  with  Historian*  to  confound 
Feudalism  with  the  slate  of  anarchy  which  preceded  it*  establish- 
ment, and  to  impute  to  tbe  System  the  very  evil*  which  it  imni  in 
a great  ‘legrw  to  correct-  A remarkable  proof  of  this  misconception 
ii  to  be  found  even  in  mo  learned  and  philovophiral  a writer  on 
Rohert*on.  who  { GMartea  V.  sec.  1.)  describing  the  miscrieo  of 
Society  in  the  Dork  Age*  a*  having  proceeded  throughout  from 
what  he  coll*  “ the  Feudal  anarchy,"  state*,  that  “ tbe  disorders  of 
tbe  Feudal  System,  which  had  g»  me  on  increasing  chirrup  a king 
course  of  yean,  mtnwj  to  have  attained  their  utmost  point  of  excess 
toward*  the  clone  of  the  eleventh  Century.”  Thi«,  in  fact,  was  pnre 
ei»e!y  the  period  at  which,  by  the  complete  establishment  of  Feudal- 
ism,the  disorder*  of  the  previous  anarchy  began  to  ■utwkk  : 
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History.  which  cherished  the  sense  of  duty  to  a common  Country 
and  King.  But  for  the  influence  of  these  salutary  feel- 
ings and  ties,  it  would  he  difficult  to  And  any  cause 
which  could  have  preserved  the  Monarchies  of  France 
and  Germany  from  annihilation ; or  prevented  the 
whole  Continent  of  Europe  from  falling  under  the  ab- 
solute dominion  of  the  first  fortunate  conqueror  who 
might  have  sprung  out  of  the  convulsion  of  Society.  So 
also  is  it  owing  solely  to  the  Feudal  Institutions,  that 
the  spirit  of  personal  freedom  was  kept  alive  in  the 
Barbarian  Monarchies ; and  the  Feudal  Law  is  the 
basis  of  all  rational  liberty  in  Modern  Europe.  Before 
the  foundations  of  that  Jurisprudence  were  laid,  the 
mass  of  Alodial  proprietors  had  already  by  desuetude 
lost  their  original  rights,  had  ceased  to  appear  in  the 
general  assemblies  of  each  Nation,  and  were  capable 
neither  of  associated  efforts  nor  collective  strength  to 
resist  the  tyranny  of  the  Throne.  Such  a popular  power, 
though  in  an  Aristocratic  instead  of  a Democratic  form, 
was  created  anew  by  the  Feudal  System.  For,  through 
all  its  gradations,  that  Polity  breathes  the  spirit  of 
honourable  and  mutual  obligation  between  the  superior 
and  his  free  dependents  ; and  it  is  impossible  to  peruse 
the  various  Feudal  law  books  without  recognising,  in 
the  careful  definition  of  the  limited  services  which  might 
be  cluimed  from  a Vassal,  and  of  the  rights  which  he 
might  assert  against  his  Lord,  all  the  first  principles  of 
public  liberty  and  private  immunity.  Not  the  least 
valuable  among  the  received  and  customary  provisions 
of  Feudalism  were  those  which  secured  to  each  man  the 
privileges,  in  judicial  matters,  of  trial  by  his  Peers,  and, 
in  legislative  affairs,  of  a voice  in  every  measure  of  gene- 
ral concernment.  It  was  the  existence  of  these  fran- 
chises throughout  the  martial  array  and  long  descending 
ranks  of  the  Feudal  Aristocracy,  that,  while  the  body  of 
the  People  were  without  concert  or  power,  opposed  the 
only  barrier  to  the  aggressions  of  tyranny,  and  saved 
Europe  equally  from  exhibiting  the  aspect  either  of  un- 
controlled anarchy  or  of  Oriental  despotism, 
and  moral  1“  a moral  point  of  view,  the  Feudal  Institutions,  as 
■ervina  to  engrafted  upon  the  condition  of  Europe  during  the 
Society.  Dark  Ages,  were  even  more  beneficial.  The  virtues 
which  they  inculcated  were  those,  of  which  the  previous 
state  of  Society  had  most  need  : the  crimes  which  they 
denounced  to  infamy  were  precisely  such,  as  the  depravity 
of  the  limes  had  must  rankly  engendered.  The  Feudal 
System  revived  those  principles  of  personal  faithfulness 
and  mutual  regard  between  man  and  man,  without 
which  no  laws  of  humanity  can  be  sacred  : the  Feudal 
Code  of  fidelity  and  honour  held  in  abhorrence  all 
violation  of  faith  and  promise,  all  mean  dereliction 
of  engagements,  ull  breaches  of  truth,  duty,  and  grati- 
tude. .And  these  had  been  the  especial  vices  of  Nations 
who,  in  a transitional  state  of  Barbarism,  had  imbibed 
the  corruptions  of  half  civilized,  without  losing  the 
ferocity  of  savage  life.  The  bond  of  defined  and  re- 
ciprocal obligation  between  Lord  and  Vassal  in  every 
degree  was  singularly  calculated  to  instil  into  each  man 
the  consciousness  of  personal  dignity,  the  jealousy  of 
personal  right,  and  the  pride  of  personal  honour.  More- 
over, from  these  lolly  qualities  also  flowed  more  generous 
and  disinterested  feelings  of  duty  and  devotion  to  others; 
and  the  Feudal  relation  peculiarly  called  forth  in  defence 
either  of  a revered  superior  or  a faithful  dependent, 
some  of  the  noblest  emotions  and  energies  which  nature 
has  implanted  in  the  human  breast,  lienee  arose  both 


the  beautiful,  the  gentler  spirit  of  Chivalry  ; and  the  The  Feudal 
reverential,  though  manly,  sentiment  of  Loyalty.  It  is  System, 
by  its  fostering  influence  upon  such  qualities,  in  Ages  of 
anarchy  when  they  appeared  nearest  extinction,  that  Especially 
Feudalism  bequeathed  its  moat  valuable  legacy  to 
later  Times  : and  we  sum  up  its  best  title  to  estimation  of  f*nh- 
when  we  consider,  that  the  Monarchies  of  Europe  owe  fulo««**nd 
primarily  to  its  institutions  those  principles  of  Chivalric  honour, 
honour  and  integrity  towards  his  fellow-citizens,  and  of 
Loyal  devotion  to  his  Sovereign,  which  distinguish  and 
adorn  the  character  of  the  Modern  Gentleman. 

The  evils  which  resulted  from  the  Feudal  System  are 
readily  exposed.  The  most  odious  concomitant  to  its 
existence  was  doubtless  the  servitude  in  which  the  mass  Evils  of  th* 


of  the  peasantry  were  tiound.  But  this,  if  rightly  con- 


System. 


sidered,  formed  no  part  of  the  Feudal  tenures.  It  had 
only  been  continued  from  the  Roman  constitution  of  Servitude  of 
Society,  and  was  established  among  all  the  Barbarian  th*  !*■“*- 
Nations  long  before  the  rise  of  Feudalism.  Under  both  try  ’ 
the  Roman  and  Burburmn  jurisprudence,  it  was  a con- 
dition of  far  more  hopeless  and  absolute  slavery,  than 
the  Villeinage  which  had  relation  only  to  a Feudal  supe- 
rior, and  in  practice,  at  least,  left  the  peasant  a free 
labourer  towards  all  other  men.  The  slave  who  culti- 
vated the  soil  for  the  exclusive  profit  of  his  master 
might  even  consider  the  change  a happy  one,  which 
rendered  him  the  Serf  of  the  glebe  ; and,  with  the  cxcep 
tion  of  customary  services  and  duties  to  his  Lord,  left 
him  the  finite  of  his  toil  and  the  residue  of  the  produce 
which  he  raised  on  his  land.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten, 
that  Vasj*alagc  was  the  degree  by  which  the  lower 
orders  of  the  People  were  raised  from  the  servitude  of 
antiquity  to  modem  enfranchisement.  A more  unques- 
tionable vice  of  the  Feudal  System  was  the  unrestrained 
license  of  Private  War.  The  desolation,  to  w hich  not  Private 
only  the  border  Country  of  hostile  nutions,  but  almost  War* ; 
every  internal  district,  washable  from  the  deadly  feuds 
of  so  numerous  and  turbulent  an  Aristocracy,  must  have 
had  a most  pernicious  effect  in  paralyzing  the  efforts  of 
agricultural  industry.  Moreover,  by  its  temptation  to 
habits  of  rapine  in  Feudal  Chieftains,  this  scourge  in- 
terra pted  the  operations  of  commerce,  prevented  thf  ^ rapina* 
accumulation  of  wealth,  and  dincouraged  the  improve-  thereby 
ment  of  those  peaceful  arts,  which  can  flourish  only  with  engoDdcred. 
the  security  of  property  and  the  increase  of  capita). 

In  these  respects,  the  continuance  of  the  Feudal  Comolu* 
System  could  tie  no  otherwise  than  adverse  to  the  peace,  »»un. 
the  civil  subordination,  and  the  prosperity  of  Society. 

But  here,  as  throughout  the  Moral  Government  of  the 
Universe,  the  inquirer  may  reverently  truce  the  healing 
interposition  of  Omnipotent  Wisdom  and  Goodness. 

The  Feudal  System,  in  the  severity  of  its  original 
aspect,  was  permitted  to  exist  no  longer  than  was  neces- 
sary to  repair  the  previous  dissolution  of  Political  Order, 
and  the  inveterate  corruption  of  National  Manners,  by 
a new  and  symmetrical  organization  of  the  Social 
elements.  When  Feudalism  had  thus  fulfilled  its  pur- 
poses, it  was  suffered  silently  to  give  way  before  the 
birth  of  better  principles  of  Civilization  ; and  slowly  to 
yield  to  the  simultaneous  growth  of  commercial  enter- 
prise and  municipal  freedom.  The  secondary  cause* 
through  which  an  impulse  was  given  to  this  salutary 
course  of  transition  ure  readily  discernible  to  Human 
intelligence : the  primary  design  is  only  generally  re- 
vealed in  the  mysterious  and  benignant  operations  of  a 
Divine  Providence. 
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CHAPTER  LX VII. 

ANNALS  OF  ITALY.  FRANCE  GERMANY,  AND  SPAIN,  FROM  THE  DISSOLUTION 
OF  THE  CARLOVINGIAN  EMPIRE  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  Xlh  CENTURY. 


PROM  A.  D.  888.  TO  A.  D.  1000. 


I.  Du R i no  the  weak  rule  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty 
Italy  had  been  less  affected  by  misgovemraenl  than 
any  other  portion  of  the  Empire ; and  the  reign  of 
Louis  II.,  a brave  and  virtuous  Prince,  may  be  consi- 
dered a season  of  absolute  prosperity.  Long,  however, 
befiu-c  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fat,  the  Regal  authority 
had  become  disregarded,  through  the  imbecility  of  those 
by  whom  it  was  administered ; and  on  his  deposition, 
the  chief  Lord*  of  Italy  were  well  prepared  to  dispute 
the  Crown,  according  to  the  measure  of  their  force. 
The  two  most  powerful  Feudatories  at  that  time  were 
Berenger,  Marquis  of  Friuli,  and  Guido,  Duke  of  Spo- 
leto;  no  distinction  of  rank  being  implied,  as  in  later 
usage,  by  their  respective  titles,  but  that  of  the  former 
simply  denoting  that  his  possessions  lay  upon  a March 
or  Frontier.  Each  claimed  descent  by  the  female  line 
from  Charlemagne ; a point  of  no  small  moment,  on 
account  of  the  still  surviving  pmtige  of  that  great 
Monarch’s  glory,  notwithstanding  the  deterioration  of 
hio  posterity.  Berenger  was  the  issue  of  a daughter  of 
Louis  the  Dcbonnaire ; Guido,  of  a daughter  of  his 
elder  brother  Pepin ; so  that  the  two  Princes  stood  in 
equally  near  relation  to  the  Imperial  House,  as  Great- 
grandsons  of  its  founder : a pretension  well  de- 
serving of  respect,  amid  the  crowd  of  bastard  or  re- 
mote scions  who  started  forward  to  enrich  themselves 
with  some  fragment  of  the  shattered  Empire.  And 
here,  on  account  of  the  close  intermixture  of  conflicting 
interests  among  the  leading  European  Kingdoms,  it 
may  be  convenient  to  state,  that  at  the  commencement 
of  the  period  upon  a brief  sketch  of  which  we  are  now 
entering.  Ernies  Count  of  Paris  obtained  the  Crown  of 
France  ; Arnulf,  a natural  son  of  Curloman  of  Bavaria, 
that  of  Germany ; Louis,  son  of  Boson,  that  of  Arles  ; 
and  that  anew  Kingdom,  comprising  nearly  the  modem 
Swisserland,  was  formed  by  Rodolph,*  of  the  sume 
Family  as  Eudes.  under  the  title  of  Transjurune 
Burgundy.  The  particular  Histories  of  most  of 
these  respective  States  will  occupy  separate  portions 
of  the  present  Chapter ; our  attention  in  the  first  in- 
stance being  more  especially  directed  to  the  Annals  of 
Italy. 

The  throne  of  France  was  the  prize  which  first 
allured  Guido,  we  know  not  with  what  reasonable 
chance  of  success  ;t  and  Berenger,  during  his  absence, 


“ Grrat-gratwUon  of  Conrad,  brother  of  Judith,  Ernpm  of 
Charted  the  HaUI. 

f Miqnr  Francmram  cwuiJio  totiu*  Francur  undtanem  muerpti 
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received  the  undisputed  Crown  of  Italy  from  the  hands  Annals  of 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Milan;*  according  to  a compact  Italy 
between  the  two  Princes  before  the  death  of  Charles 
the  Fat.  Nor  was  it  till  Guido,  disappointed  in  his  ori- 
ginal hope,  returned  to  Italy,  that  he  avowed  himself  a 
competitor  for  that  Kingdom.  His  ill  success  in  France 
is  ascribed  by  Luitprand  to  a petty  cause  strikingly 
illustrative  of  National  character  : and,  however  much 
we  may  be  inclined  to  treat  as  fabulous  many  of  the 
most  amusing  portions  of  Secret  and  Minute  History'  in 
later  times, we  see  little  reason,  in  this  instance,  (or  indeed 
iu  most  others,  notwithstanding  Muratori’s  bitter  an- 
tipathy,) to  reject  the  authority  of  the  honest  and  well- 
informed  Bishop  of  Cremona.  On  advancing  near 
Metz,  Guido  sent  before  him  his  Sewer  ( Dapifir ) to 
make  necessary  arrangements  for  his  reception  ; and  the 
Bishop  of  that  City  provided  a superb  Banquet  after  the 
French  manner.  “ Make  me  a present  but  of  a horse,” 
observed  the  Sewer  upon  remarking  the  costliness  of  the 
entertainment,  *'  and  I will  engage  that  my  Master 
shall  Ik*  satisfied  with  a third  part  of  your  preparation." 

The  speech  appeared  sordid  to  the  Bishop,  and  judging 
of  the  disposition  of  the  Prince  by  that  of  his  attendant, 
he  answered,  41  It  is  not  fit  that  we  should  have  a King 
who  likes  a scurvy,  teupenny  dinner  ;”t  and  spreading 
abroiul  uti  unfavourable  representation  of  the  Pretender 
he  stopped  all  rising  in  his  behalf. 

The  Trebia  witnessed  a bloody  engagement  between  (juido  ami 
the  rivals,  which  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  Berenger, 
who  sought  refuge  in  the  Court  of  Germany,  while  the 
Conqueror  obtained  the  titular  Imperial  dignity  and 
Crown,  from  the  fears  or  the  good  will  of  Pope 
Stephen  VI.  During  two  campaigns,  Guido  baffled  the 
arms  of  the  King  of  Germany  by  whom  his  opponent 
was  supported ; and  on  his  death,  his  sceptre  passed  to  Lambert 
his  son  Lambert  already  associated  with  him  in  Govern*  Iwnpetu™- 


saya  Luitprand  ; imnttu  et  tmmdtlut  da  i mo*  Fr antra,  t'orne  arne* 
ErcArmprin,  write*  Muraton  in  a similar  strain. 

* On  I he  Iron  Grown  of  Lombardy,  a cuvHed  paanesaion  even  in 
our  own  days,  the  reader  may  commit  a lengthy  Dissertation  by 
Mural  on  at  the  close  of  his  lid  volume  of  Anredofa  rx  Ad/wW 
Arnffronand . Its  history  is  most  obscure,  and  little  ia  to  be  ob- 
tained from  Muralon'a  jwoTerbial  diligence  ; excepting  that  the 
Crown  is  of  gold  with  an  inner  run  of  iron  made,  as  waa  said,  of  a 
nad  of  the  true  Cross  ; that  the  origin  of  its  usage  is  unknown; 
and  that  it  was  always  placed  on  the  heads  of  tlu*  King*  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Milan,  either  at  Milan  itself,  or  at  Monta,  a consi- 
derable town  on  the  Lorabvo.  Otho  the  Great  received  it  at  the 
former  place,  most  of  hia  successor*  at  the  latter. 

I /Vo m •Urrt  tnlrm  taper  ant  rttjnarr  H'q  -m  fa*  deer*  druataa* 
*i/e  td»  Ammmm  pntparal  Luitpraud,  i.  6. 
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ment.  Rut  the  new  Emperor  was  soon  disturbed  by  a 
fresh  invasion  from  Amulf ; who  no  longer  crossed  the 
Alp«  to  assert  the  claims  of  Berenger,  but  to  profit  iu 
his  own  person  by  the  distractions  of  Rome.  The  fac- 
tions of  the  reigning  Pope  Formosus,  and  of  Sergius,  an 
ambitious  Priest  who  had  been  disappointed  of  the  Tiara 
on  the  election  of  his  rival,  convulsed  the  Eternal  City ; 
and  the  former  of  these  competitors,  seeking  strength  from 
foreign  alliance,  tendered  the  Imperial  Crown  to  Arnulf 
as  the  price  of  his  support.  The  partisans  of  Sergius  vi- 
gorously defended  themselves  as  the  Germans  approached 
the  Leonine  walls ; and  Amulf  prepared  for  assault, 
having  first,  according  to  a bold  flight  of  Luitprand, 
encouraged  his  rude  soldiers  by  a set  speech  in  Latin 
hexameters.*  His  success  might  have  been  uncertain 
but  for  a singular  accident.  As  the  storming  party  ad- 
vanced, a hare  started  from  the  ditch,  and  took  to  the 
walls,  pursued  at  a rapid  pace  and  with  deafening 
shouts,  by  the  assailants,  who  were  diverted  for  the 
moment  from  the  sterner  purposes  of  War.  The  be- 
sieged not  perceiving  the  animal,  and  unable  to  account 
for  the  sudden  enthusiasm  kindled  in  their  euemy,  were 
struck  with  panic  and  abandoned  the  ramparts;  which 
were  scaled  by  the  Germans,  mounting,  in  defect  of 
ladders,  upon  their  saddles  and  the  panniers  of  their 
sumpter  mules  piled  on  one  another.  The  capture  of 
the  City  and  the  Coronation  of  Arnulf  immediately  fol- 
lowed ; and  one  enemy  alone  remained  to  be  subdued, 
Ageltrude,  the  widow  of  Guido,  who  still  defended  a 
Lombard  fortress  for  her  son  Lambert.  Reduced  to  ex- 
tremity. she  bribed  an  officer  attendant  upon  the  Emperor 
til  drug  his  cup,  not  with  poison  but  with  a narcotic 
potion.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  this  mixture  was 
not  intended  to  produce  death,  yet  all  authorities  concur 
in  staling  it  lo  have  been  no  more  than  a powerful 
opiate.  If  this  were  really  so,  Ageltrude  may  deserve 
the  praise  of  shrinking  from  absolute  murder,  in  an 
Age  which  regarded  bloodshed  as  a crime  of  no  very 
deep  hue ; and  she  may  have  cheated  herself  into  a 
fond  belief  that  she  was  guiltless  of  homicide,  because 
her  victim  instead  of  perishing  immediately,  and  there- 
fore less  painfully,  dragged  on  the  protracted  miseries 
of  a lifeless  existence.  The  first  effect  of  the  soporific 
draught  was  to  throw  Arnulf  into  a profound  sleep  of 
three  days'  and  three  nights’ continuance ; and  when  he 
at  length  opened  his  eyes,  under  the  application  of  tor- 
menting stimulants,  he  could  scarcely  be  said  to  awaken. 
His  attempts  at  speech  were  unintelligible,  and  he 
seemed,  says  the  Chronicler,  more  to  bellow  as  a Brute 
than  to  utter  words  as  a man.t  Nevertheless  under 
this  distressing  hebetude  of  faculties,  he  survived  three 
years,  and  fell  in  the  end  a victim  to  a more  painful 
and  loathsome  disease.  Lambert  appears  to  have  out- 
lived him  but  two  years,  involved  in  a perpetual  strug- 
gle with  Berenger,  and  eventually  to  have  perished  by 
a deep  laid  scheme  of  assassination  executed  during  u 
hunting  party,  by  the  hand  of  a NobleJ  whose  Father 
he  had  put  to  death. § 

On  tile  death  of  Lambert  a new  competitor  for  the 


* Luitprand,  id.  where  also  I he  incident  immediately  following 
it  related. 

f Mvgttmm  rrvMrro  mtm  r rrta  tdtr*  vidrbatur.  Luitprand,  i.  9. 
From  the  same  Chapter  it  appears  that  Arnulf  eventually  died  of 

llie  iiutriut  prtfc Wi-ruJ. 

) Hugh,  Count  of  Milan. 

$ Little  doubt  appears  to  exist  of  the  assassination  of  Lambert, 
although  hi*  death  was  openly  attributed  tn  accident. — And  so  was 
that  of  W dliam  Rufus  under  very  similar  arrumstauces. 


Italian  Throne  was  raised  by  the  great  Feudatories,  Annals  of 
ever  ready,  as  we  are  assured,  to  serve  two  masters,  in 
order  that  they  might  control  one  by  the  terror  which  s— 
the  other  inspired.*  Louis  111.  Kingof  Arles,  the  fresh  Froro 
puppet  of  the  Italian  Nobles,  was  unsuccessful  in  the 
enterprise  to  which  he  had  been  invited  ; and  owed  his  88h 
freedom  tn  the  lenity  of  Berenger,  who  dismissed  him  A B 
after  exacting  a solemn  oath  that  he  would  never  revive  jqqq' 
his  pretensions.  Not  scrupling  to  violate  this  en-  Lou» III. 
gage  ment,  Louis  invaded  Italy  a second  time,  ad- of  Aries 
vanced  to  Pavia  and  received  the  Crown ; but  sur-  pretending 
prised  while  lying  in  careless  security  at  Verona,  he  j?  **** 
was  punished  for  his  treachery  by  deprivation  of  sight.  jjT™,  ,je. 
His  liberty,  however,  was  again  granted  ; and  still  re-  privid  of 
taining  some  imperfect  vision,  he  continued  to  possess  his  tight, 
hereditary  dominions  of  Aries,  and  the  idle  title  of  a.  d. 
Emperor,  during  the  remaining  twenty-four  years  of  his  H02. 
life;  chiefly  intrusting  the  control  of  Stale-affairs  to  Hugh 
Count  of  Provence,  a Noble  destined  afterwards  to  a 
more  fortunate  career  in  Italy  than  that  of  his  master. 

To  the  miseries  resulting  from  these  Civil  wars,  by  Ravag. « of 
which  Italy  had  been  incessantly  agitated  since  the  lilr 
deposition  of  Charles  the  Fat,  are  to  be  added  yet  other  ** *n" 
calamities  resulting  from  the  frightful  ravages  of  the 
Saracens  and  Hungarians.  During  the  first  half  of  the 
I Xth  Century  a predatory  Tribe  of  Arabian*  had  wrested 
Sicily  from  the  sway  of  the  Western  Empire;  and  ex 
tending  their  incursions  to  (he  neighbouring  continent 
of  Italy,  although  driven  from  the  walls  of  Rome,  as 
we  have  before  seen.t  by  the  energy  of  Leo  IV.,  they 
permanently  established  themselves  at  Naples.  About 
the  time  of  Berenger's  accession,  these  freebooters  ad- 
vanced upon  the  Garighano  and  harassed  the  surround- 
ing districts;  while  another  band,  unconnected  with 
them,  crossing  from  Spuin,  spread  equal  consternation 
over  Piedmont  But  a for  more  terrific  scourge  than  anJ  Huu- 
that  of  the  Saracens  menaced  Italy,  when  the  fierce  tide  g»r»a“», 
of  Hungarians,  urged  on  by  the  pressure  of'  more 
powerful  Savages  in  its  rear,  roiled  down  from  the 
Ural  mountains,  swept  along  the  banks  of  the  great  in- 
tervening rivers  till  it  touched  the  confines  of  the  East 
em  and  Western  Empires,  penetrated  within  the  line  of 
the  Danube,  nor  stopped  for  a moment  in  its  course  till 
it  had  devastated  Southern  France,  and  was  gathering 
strength  to  burst  upon  Spain  from  the  Pyrenees,  upon 
Italy  from  the  Alps.  The  superstition  of  that  Age 
(and  similar  events  might  not  be  far,  perhaps,  from 
exciting  a similar  belief  in  our  own)  connected  this  over- 
whelming inroad  with  the  Filial  Judgment,  and  the 
Consummation  of  all  things ; and  the  identity  of  the 
Heathen  Invaders  with  the  Gog  and  Magog  of 
Scripture,  afforded  a subject  for  the  fervour  of  Theo- 
logical  speculation. { Another  origin  was  assigned  to 
them  by  the  terror  of  the  sufferers ; and  since  it  in- 
creased the  panic  of  their  name,  the  Hungarians 
themselves  were  not  backward  in  encouraging  a be- 
lief which  derived  them  from  a foul  union  between  a 


* Luitprand.  i.  10. 
f Ch.  Kir.  p.  434. 

J Drain*  mention*  a contemporary  MS-  which  h«  had  seen  in  a 
Monastery  at  Nuv.iLm.*,  recognising  the  Hungarian*  a*  Gog  and 
Magog;  (Lib.  ix.  c 2-  note)  pernmagr*  who,  by  the  specific*  facility 
which  symbolical  interpretation  afford*,  may  be,  and  have  teen 
adapted,  according  to  the  dream*  of  an  irregular  fancy,  tn  signify 
any  given  oppressors.  Thus  the  Arabs  traced  the  Northmen  in- 
stead of  Use  Hungarian*  to  the  above  origin,  calling  them  JUm- 
Coode,  Htttfin  Jr  At  l/omnu$ciom  dt  lot  Arabet  rs  Etyako, 
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Sorcerer  and  a She-wolf ; a tradition  said  not  yet  to  be 
wholly  extinct  on  the  Austrian  borders  of  Turkey.* 
Their  sanguinary  habits  of  indiscriminate  violence  and 
rapine  might  indeed  justify  almost  any  opinion,  how- 
ever wild  and  exaggerated,  respecting  their  descent. 
Luitprand  had  seen  a Book  relating  their  customs,  iu 
which  it  was  stated,  that  before  the  mothers  gave  the 
breast  to  tbeir  new-born  Babes,  they  inflicted  severe 
gashes  on  the  Infanta*  faces,  in  order  that  they  might 
teach  them  to  endure  pain  with  fortitude  from  the  ear- 
liest moments  oflife.f  In  their  wars,  ( and  war  was  their 
single  occupation,)  destruction  appeared  the  sole  object  of 
hostility,  and  they  pillaged  not  to  enrich  themselves  hut 
to  impoverish  their  enemies.  Expert  in  horsemanship, 
and  unerriug  in  the  deadly  use  of  the  bow,  they  were 
equally  formidable  in  every  species  of  combat,  in  attack 
or  retreat,  in  the  foray  or  the  pitched  field  ; and  their 
charge,  although  irregular  aod  undisciplined,  was  irre- 
sistible from  its  weight,  fury,  rapidity,  and  desperation. 
Ever  on  the  march,  their  food  was  such  as  accident 
might  provide ; and  the  raw  flesh  upon  which,  perhaps, 
necessity  at  first  compelled  them  to  subsist,  might  after- 
wards become  the  diet  of  their  choice  ; and  might  also 
occasion  the  accredited  popular  tale  that  they  drank  the 
blood  and  feasted  on  the  hearts  of  the  slain.}  On  their 
first  approach  to  Italy  they  were  met  by  Berenger  with 
a force  thrice  exceeding  their  own  ; and  alarmed  at  this 
disproportionate  opposition,  the  Barbarians  asked  per- 
mission to  retire.  They  were  disdainfully  refused  ; and 
in  the  Battle  which  ensued  on  the  Brenta,  despair  cm 
the  one  part,  rashness,  presumptuous  confidence,  and 
secret  jealousy^  on  the  other,  deprived  the  Italians  of 
their  apparent  superiority,  and  they  were  totally  and 
most  bloodiiy  defeated.  The  Alps  now  became  the  per- 
manent fastness  of  the  victorious  Barbarians,  and  the 
rich  plains  of  Italy  were  their  annual  prey.  For  more 
than  a quarter  of  a Century  afler  this  defeat,  we  read 
of  scarcely  intermitted,  merciless  visitations.  On  one 
occasion,  Pavia,  at  that  time  the  Capital  of  Lombardy, 
and  second  in  wealth  to  no  City  of  the  Peninsula 
excepting  Rome,  even  if  Rome  herself  were  superior, || 
was  burned  to  the  ground : forty-three  Churches  pe- 
rished in  the  flames,  and  out  of  her  whole  population 
only  two  hundred  Citizens  were  reserved  from  general 
massacre.^  When  the  last  promontory  of  Calabria 
forbade  all  further  progress,  the  Hungarians  refused  to 
abandon  their  conquests  until  the  head  of  every  native 
of  Italy  was  ransomed  ; and  it  is  said  that  ten  bushels 
of  silver  were  poured  at  their  feet  as  a capitation  tax. 

Each  successive  Pretender  to  the  nominal  Crown  of 
the  Empire,  during  the  troubled  period  which  we  have 
been  considering,  had  received  possession  of  it  according 
as  his  sword,  bis  gold,  his  influence,  or  his  obsequious- 
ness prevailed  over  the  reigning  faction  at  the  Vatican. 
Few  portions  of  the  Papal  Annals  are  indeed  more 
flagitiously  disgraceful  than  that  which  embraces  the 


* Sumondi,  Rep.  U.  eh.  i.  p.  39.  note. 

f ii.  1.  It  was  from  a xunilar  Coney  of  bestowing  preeuouu* 
hardihood  that  Peter  the  Great  (justly  the  Great  notwithstanding 
hi*  Mnsibarharism)  washed  the  mouth  of  tho  new-born  Ctarowits 
with  brandy. 

} Gibbon,  eh.  lv,  and  Reginooe  in  his  Crvmicn.  f'iwmo  a gmta  <L 
fere  e non  if  mcutimi  ; t frmt*  c ehe  utongtno  rente  ermda  e betxmo 
•augur. 

Ad  amgmmtum  turn  perditumi it  ChnttumormM  Non  part'd  inter 
me  ml  ducordia  Luitprand,  ii.  6. 

1 1 Luitprand,  uL  1 1. 

Frodoardu*,  Chromcan. 


sixty  years  following  the  dismemberment  of  the  Carlo-  Anna!*  of 
vinginn  Empire.*  When  the  party  of  Sergius  tri-  *uly- 

umpited  by  the  elevation  of  Stephen  VII  , himself  after-  _1  "* 
wards  destined  to  a violent  death,  the  body  of  their  late 
opponent  Kormosus  was  savagely  disinterred,  dad  in  *; 
the  Pontifical  robes,  placed  iu  a chair  of  state*  and  ‘ |q  ' 
saluted  with  a ribald  moekery  of  homage.  After  these  A D 
insults,  it  was  wantonly  mutilated  end  cast  into  the 
Tiber.  Some  fishermen,  who  dragged  it  to  land  a few 
days  afterwards,  carried  it  to  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter  ; ' 

and  the  same  spirit  of  party  which  on  one  side  had  *r?* 
prompted  ha.se  and  unmanly  outrages  upon  a lifeless 
enemy,  awakened  sufficient  credulity  on  the  other  to 
propagate  a belief  that  as  the  holy  Corpse  was  carried 
once  more  to  its  tomb,  the  carved  Images  of  the  Saints 
which  decorated  the  Church,  stooped  from  their  niches 
and  bowed  themselves  before  the  Coffin. t The  di*|io«iil 
of  the  Tiara  soon  passed  from  the  hands  of  powerful  and 
profligate  Nobles  into  those  of  equally  powerful  and 
far  more  profligate  Women.}  The  influence  which 
Patrician  birth  and  well-filled  coffers  bestowed  upon  the 
Roman  Theodora  was  greatly  heightened  by  her  sin-  Theodora, 
gular  personal  beauty,  und  the  facility  with  which  she 
rendered  her  charms  subservient  to  her  ambition.  Her 
avowed  lover,  John  X.,  mu  translated  by  her  intrigue*  _.0hn  X. 
from  the  Archbishopric  of  Ravenna  to  the  Chair  of  ^ D. 

8t.  Peter,  in  order  to  relieve  the  pangs  of  absence  to  94, 
which  she  had  been  exposed  by  his  more  distant  pre- 
ferment and  if  that  minion  did  not  atone  for  the 
scandal  to  which  his  unseemly  aggrandizement  gave 
birth,  by  any  distinguished  exhibition  of  piety  or  Priestly 
virtue,  he  at  least  earned  the  praise  of  a brave  and 
skilful  General  by  his  operations  against  the  Saracens  on 
the  Garigliano.j 

Triumphant  over  all  his  competitors,  it  was  from  John  Betenp^r 
X.  that  Berenger  finally  received  the  Imperial  Crown  ; 
and  lie  then  enjoyed  a short  period  of  repose,  till  the  rest- 
less  turbulence  of  the  Feudal  Lords,  most  of  whom  were 
largely  indebted  to  his  clemency  and  forbearance,  orga- 
nized a new  conspiracy ; the  object  of  which  was  nis 
death,  awl  the  transfer  of  his  Sceptre  to  Rudolph  King 
of  Transjurane  Burgundy.  The  plot  was  discovered,  4 D 
but  the  lenity  of  Berenger  only  encouraged  his  ungrateful  93] 
Vassals  to  its  renewal.  A hard  fought  action  near  Defeated 
Verona  was  won  by  Rodolph  ; and  Berenger,  abandoned  by  Rudolph 
on  the  field  of  Battle,  and  devoid  of  all  means  of  escape,  “ Bj*r- 
threw  himself  on  the  ground  among  the  slain,  and 
covering  his  body  with  his  shield,  lay  as  if  be  also  were 
a corpse.  A soldier  of  the  enemy  in  pursuit  pricked 
him  with  his  lance  ; and  Berenger  having  sufficient 


* Mumtori,  while  reviewing  the  Xtb  Century  in  hia  Anno/*, 
ineffectually  attempt*  to  discredit  the  alatetnema  of  Luitpcaud  and 
Barotuua.  It  ahould  be  rcmemberuO,  moreover,  that  of  thorn 
writers  *0  damnatory  of  the  Pout  iterate,  one  to  a Bishop,  the 
other  a Cardinal, 
f Luitpnuid,  i.  8, 

} Quum  ftnltmmm  Roman*  EeAtm*  fun**  gaum  Rom*  domt- 
nurentor  potent, nim*  efW  ae  tordiduttmir  Meretncet,  quorum 
11  fin  no  mutarenhtr  trdet,  damtfur  Epttcapt,  ft,  quod  auditu  hor- 
rntdum  et  tnfandum  ett,  mtrudertnlmr  m trdrm  °etr,  nor  am  a Mam, 
PamiU-Ptmlificei,  gut  non  nmt  mm  ad  eontigtumao  tantum  tempora 
IN  Catalogs  Rummamwm  Fonti/cxm  tcripti.  Banmius  ad  ann.  912. 

n.  14. 

§ Theodor*  rmtrm  O/gmii  meat  perver* a,  nr  am  am  dm  centrum 
ptii/mriorum  inter  pot,  bane,  gtnhm  Ravenna  trqutsimtwr  it  Romd, 
runuima  conemhiln  psitretur,  Harm wain  httnn  indent  AreAiepttco- 
potu*  Cn<y  1 / deter  ere,  Romanumynr,  yrok  nejuo  ! mmfliMi  Rontiji euim 
uutrpare,  LuitpnuuL,  ii.  13. 

|t  PUtiiu,  in  cifA. 
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fortitude  to  remain  without  motion,  escaped  the  death- 
blow which  would  have  followed  if  he  had  shown  signs 
of  animation.  At  nightfall,  lie  effected  his  retreat  to 
Verona,  and  from  that  City,  ever  faithful  in  allegiance, 
he  might  have  again  advanced  to  victory,  but  for  an  act 
of  unequalled  baseness  awl  perfidy.  Flambert.  a Noble 
Veronese,  was  bound  to  the  Emperor  by  strong  lies  of 
private  attachment,  cemented  by  the  holy  rites  of  the 
Church,  for  Bereuger  had  lately  held  his  Vassal’*  sou 
at  the  Baptismal  font.  We  are  unacquainted  with  the 
motives  which  prompted  this  traitor  to  listen  to  propo- 
sals for  the  assassination  of  his  friend  and  Sovereign ; 
and  to  remain  unmoved  in  his  toul  determination  even 
after  Berenger  had  discovered  and  forgiven  the  intended 
crime.  The  Emperor  having  gently  expostulated  with 
him  on  its  atrocity,  and  sought  to  awaken  a remembrance 
of  past  affection,  accompanied  with  the  following  wools 
the  presentation  of  a golden  cup  of  costly  price  : “ Drink 
the  contents  to  my  health  and  friendship,  and  keep  the 
container.”*  In  order  to  prove  bis  generous  abandon- 
ment of  all  suspicion  after  this  touching  interview, 
Berenger  slept  that  night,  without  his  customary  sen- 
tinels, in  a summer-house  near  the  Cathedral.  Yet 
unmoved  either  by  remorse,  or  by  these  tender  manifes- 
tations of  his  Sovereign’s  confidence,  Flambert,  accom- 
I vanied  by  a retinue  of  armed  followers,  met  him  on  the 
morrow  os  he  repaired  to  Mass  ; and  approaching  with 
outward  marks  of  respect,  as  if  to  receive  his  embrace, 
stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  It  was  too  late  to  arrest  the 
blow,  but  the  assassin  and  his  accomplices  were  instantly 
cut  to  piece**  ; and  the  blood  of  the  murdered  Emperor 
which  stained  the  pavement  in  front  of  the  Cathedral, 
was  long  believed  inVeronatobe  indelible  by  human  art.t 

Two  years  of  anarchy  succeeded  this  most  nefarious 
conspiracy.  The  I^ombards  had  despised  and  cast  away 
n King  whose  great  qualities  were  tempered  by  a gentle- 
ness neither  merited  nor  understood  in  the  unhappy 
times  upon  which  he  was  thrown ; and  on  no  occasion 
lias  the  moral  of  the  well-known  Fable  of  /Esop  been 
more  distinctly  illustrated  than  by  the  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessor. It  was  during  the  interregnum  which  followed 
the  assassination  of  Berenger  that  the  Hungarian*  made 
that  disastrous  inroad  upon  Pavia  which  we  have 
already  noticed ; and  the  enemies  of  *he  deceased 
Emperor  alleged  that,  in  the  first  instance,  the  invaders 
were  set  in  motion  by  his  wish  to  employ  them  against 
his  insurgent  subjects.  Their  ravages  were  unsuccess- 
fully opposed  by  Rodolph ; and  the  fickle  Lombards, 
who  had  invited  him  to  overthrow  their  late  Prince,  now 
abandoned  his  cause  no  less  suddenly  and  unreasonably 
than  they  had  at  first  espoused  it.  The  vacant  Crown  was 
offered  to  another  Pretender,  Hugh  then  King  of  Pro- 
vence ; who  having  secured  this  new  prize  by  the  influ- 
ence of  his  half-brother  Lambert,  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and 
of  his  sister  Her  meugerdo,  the  powerful  widow  of  a Mar- 
quis of  Ivrea,  chased  Rodolph  hack  to  Burgundy;  and 

* These  words,  whirl*  are  Luitprand's.  an*,  prrtuipa,  a little  too 
pointedly  turned  to  have  Iweti  really  spoken.  Amaru  Saint  ioqur 
an>'<r  aj«M  fmJ  eantutehtr  hiiitn,  qtn*l  runhnet  hat* to.  (IL  19  ) But 
whence  does  Sivnioudi  derive  those  which  he  has  given  ? Qne  cette 
mitpe  wo it  enter  mum*  le  goge  de  I'oahh  de  voter  finite  et  de  voter  retour 
,1  la  vert U.  Fernet  la  ft  qne  I nitre  Empereur  eel  le 

pirnum  de  voter  fiU.  \ Hep.  It.  ch  i.)  Perhaps  then.1  it  out  anothrr 
instance  in  which  the  admirable  H Marian  lavt  mentioned  has  falUn 
into  the  common  French  rrmr  of  substituting  that  which  he  fancies 
might  to  have  bocn  said,  for  that  which  a nearly  contemporary 
authority  asserts  to  hare  hern  absolutely  said 

f Luitpraad,  ii.  20. 


either  at  that  time,  or  in  a few  years  afterward*,  purchased  Annals  of 
his  future  abstinence  from  Italy,  by  a cession  of  the  throne  lu|y- 
of  Arles.*  The  sole  views  of  the  new  King  were 
directed  to  the  establishment  of  a secure  despotism  ; and.  T,’ni 
one  by  one,  his  chief  Vassals  were  sacrificed  either  to  his 
suspicions  or  his  revenge;  almost  the  earliest  of  his  l0  * 
victims  being  that  brother  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  k „ 
sovereignty.  The  plundered  fiefs  of  the  Italian  Nobles  ltHM, 
were  bestowed  upon  Provencals,  implicitly  devoted  to  Hm 
their  master’s  will ; the  richest  Ecclesiastical  benefices  tyranny, 
were  occupied  by  his  Basturds ; and  more  than  one  of 
his  mistresses  received  the  donation  of  an  Abbey  in  re- 
compense for  her  dishonour.  Luitprand,  who  was  bred 
in  his  Court,  and  who  records  his  vices  with  gentleness 
and  palliation,  extolling  on  the  other  hand  the  patronage 
which  he  bestowed  on  Learning,  admits  that  his  great 
fault  was  addiction  to  women  ; and  he  tells  us  of  three 
favourites,  who  influenced  him  at  the  same  time  by  the 
possession  of  widely  different  character*  of  beauty,  and 
whom  the  amorous  monarch  distinguished,  according  to 
their  voluptuousness,  their  ardour,  or  their  dignity,  by 
the  names  of  Venus,  Semele,  and  Juuo  t 

Eagerly  seeking  to  counterbalance  by  the  contraction 
of  foreign  alliances  the  domestic  hatred  which  he  was 
conscious  his  tyranny  must  engender,  Hugh,  not  long 
after  his  accession,  despatched  an  embassy  to  the  Greek 
Emperor  Romanos.  The  mission  was  attended  with  a Kmkia**y  to 
remarkable  and  somewhat  grotesque  incident.  Among  CviwUm li- 
the presents  which  the  Envoy.  Luitprand’s  Father,  was  a*P“' 
instructed  to  convey,  were  two  powerful  dogs  of  a rare 
breed.  The  Eastern  Despot  on  giving  audience,  was 
clad  in  a light,  effeminate  attire,  to  which  the  Dogs  had 
never  been  accustomed  ; and  probably  mistaking  the 
Sovereign  for  a wild  heast,  in  pursuance  of  their  instinct, 
they  sprang  upon  him  ferociously,  and  would  have  torn 
him  to  pieces  on  his  very  throne,  but  for  the  timely  in- 
tervention of  his  attendants.  J 

The  undisputed  possession  of  Lombardy  was  little 


• A Provencal  l*roverb  record*  the  facility  with  which  Hugh 
obtained  the  Crown  of  I^omhanly.  U • tte  evqm  rommr  le  Hog 
Hmgarl.  Blair  pines  the  evasion  of  Arlea  and  its  union  with  Tnuiv 
jurane  Burgundy  in  the  rear  retained  in  the  test.  By  wmr  other 
authorities  U is  tfatrd  to  have  taken  place  in  9-31,  9.13,  or  even  934. 
f lii,  5. 

1 Luitprand**  Father  wa*  sent  ambassador,  as  the  Bishop  relates 
with  a natural  and  amiable  pride,  turn  propter  mornm  pr  Ji.tutrm, 
turn  propter  hngnwe  urhamtatem.  I a his  luamunt  of  the  attack  upon 
the  Greek  Km|>erur  by  the  Doga,  be  says,  Puto  emm  mod  dim  hear, 
Ormeoram  more,  c her  litre  (ihenitro ) apertum,  hnfntnque  uim/ifg 
((w»m)  vidernmt  mdtfhrm,  now  homtnrm  i'd  mnnttrnm  idiquod  pula* 
rrrtnt.  (iiL  5.)  Thrrutrnm,  which  the  trarucnLwr  or  the  jwiutrr  ha* 
converted  in  tbv  above  postage  into  Cherutrnm,  is  explained  by 
Du  Cange,  on  the  authority  of  St.  Jerom,  Isidore,  and  Terlulliau,  to 
he  a aort  of  female  cloak,  worn  in  Summer,  l»  Jfru,  whence  it-  norm*. 
HUrT/(i  i*  the  word  used  by  the  LXX  for  the  veil,  a*  the  Kuglish 
Translation  give*  it,  with  which  Rebecca  cover*  herself  on  Isaac'* 
approach,  (Genrtu,  xxiv.  65  ) and  again,  in  like  manner,  in 
Canticle s,  v.  7 A striking  instance  of  the  danger  of  a single  Labe 
preconception  i»  afforded  by  the  manner  in  which  the  generally  most 
accurate  author*  of  t.'  Art  de  verifier  let  Date*  have  'mill’d  this  inci- 
dent. Romatn,  they  say,  parmi  mere  one  ewprrr  dr  prime  qm  le 
contrail  de  manure  qn'd  p-ute  ttpercetoil-on  eon  viwnge  C'rtiat  par 
cantrqnrnt  en  htver.  ( ii.  9.)  There  can  be  little  doulit  that  the  leaned 
Benedictines  imagined  that  the  dog*  were  mo*t  likely  In  mistake 
the  Emperor  for  a wild  beast  in  consvqoeiir*  of  hu  betug  evwtwl 
with  hair.  Without  looking  further,  therefore,  they  converted 
Theritlru m into  a fur  pelisse,  and  rrgordle-*  of  its  riymulogy  they 
deduced  from  that  dress  of  their  own  invention  that  the  Kmhoasy 
must  have  occurred  in  Winter  ; when  in  fact  the  Km(*m>r,  like  the 
voluptuous  t ’relict m in  hi*  traniqnmit  muilina  at  Rome,  was  jter- 
*]anng  under  the  thinnest  garment  which  could  he  thrown  over  him. 
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calculated,  however,  to  sate  the  excited  ambition  of 
Hugh  ; and,  but  for  a single  act  of  haughty  and  intem- 
perate violence,  it  is  probable  that  a more  glittering  prize 
might  have  fallen  to  his  share.  The  power  and  the 
infamy  which  Theodora  had  long  enjoyed  at  Home  were 
bequeathed  by  her  in  due  season  to  her  daughter 
Marozia,  a successor  well  fitted  to  muintain  both  those 
hereditary  possessions  * By  a first  marriage,  Marozia 
had  added  to  her  former  vast  wealth  the  rich  fief  of 
C&merino;  and  when  upon  the  death  of  Alberic 
its  Count,  she  renewed  the  nuptial  contract  with  Guido, 
at  that  time  Duke  of  Tuscany,  elder  brother  of  Lam- 
bert  and  half-brother  of  King  Hugh,  she  obtained 
sufficient  power  to  surprise  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo; 
to  imprison  the  Pontiff  whom  the  blind  passion  of  her 
late  mother  had  raised  to  the  Tiara;  to  put  bis  brother 
to  death  before  his  eyes ; to  abridge  his  own  days  by 
poison ; and  to  nominate  as  his  successor  one  of  her 
own  Bastard*,  to  whom  the  public  voice  ascribed  Pope 
Sergius  III.  as  Father.  Tempted,  perhaps,  by  the  zest 
of  an  illicit  and  forbidden  connection,  Marozia,  when  a 
second  time  widowed,  tendered  her  hand  to  the  brother 
ot  her  lute  consort;  and  Hugh,  undeterred  by  the  no- 
toriety of  her  general  gallantries,  eagerly  accepted  an 
invitation  which  appeared  to  place  both  Rome  and  the 
Imperial  title  at  his  command. t The  nuptials  were 
celebrated  with  a magnificence  which  did  but  heighten 
their  infamy ; and  at  a banquet  not  many  days  after 
their  conclusion,  the  young 'Alberic,  son  of  Marozia  by 
her  first  husband,  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  attend 
and  to  offer  feudal  service  to  his  Step-father.  It  was 
his  duty  to  present  a water-vessel  to  the  King;  and 
either  from  awkwardness,  or  not  improbably  from  design, 
having  spilt  its  contents  over  the  Bridegroom,  he  was 
insulted  by  an  angry  blow.J  The  high-spirited  youth, 
fired  by  this  great  indignity,  appealed  to  his  Countrymen, 
asking  “ Whether  their  former  Slaves,  the  Burgundians, 
should  now  be  their  Rulers  ?§  whether  Rome  were 
indeed  so  deeply  degraded  as  to  submit  to  the  chains  of 
a Strumpet?”  The  Citizens  were  roused  to  arms  by 
these  words ; Hugh  escaped  their  fury,  but  Marozia  was 
seized  and  immured  in  a Monastery : and  Alberic, 
during  the  remaining  two-and-twenty  years  of  his  life, 
swayed  the  government  of  Rome,  either  as  Patrician 
or  Consul ; nominated  and  controlled  the  Popes ; and 
bequeathed  his  title  and  his  power  to  a Soil,  Oclavian, 
who  merged  the  first  in  the  Pontificate  as  John  XII., 
and  afterward*  lost  both  by  his  unparalleled  enormities. 

The  tyranny  of  Hugh  was  increased  by  this  ignomi- 
nious failure;  but  tile  Lombards  shorn  of  all  power  did 

• Theodora  dint i hnbxtf  naiat,  txln  mun  mUn m cxneqtmUt,  r ermm 
rltam  f’nmi  rx»rUro  prvmpttore*.  Liutprsnil,  ii.  13. 

f Denim  ha*  M»ne  jiwl  remarks  upon  tliia  <li*gr*cvfu]  pandering 
of  Honour  to  Ambition.  Hitogna  credere  chi  m quel  tempo  fome*th 
tUUe  femmino  mot  /one  appretta  i gratmdi  if  mm  pregio  mrttimabt/e,  e 
chi  te  domme  onch*  paiu-h  i verdt  arnti  nun  perdrtaero  I'amnr  do' 
■mti  It,  r fmdmcmte  chi  d dn, derut  •Tmccrrtccr  to  ttalo  impemte 
cjt  i mltro  nynardo.  Rind,  d'  It  aha,  ix.  4.  p.  2*),  The  reulrr  cannot 
be  si  « low  for  a much  more  modem  application  of  tlw  above  striking 
words. 

! Cvrrexione  r eramente  poem  came entente  a utarn  da  ns  Re. 

Id.  Ib.  p.  26. 

I Luitprsnd  makes  Alberic  etymologise  at  »*>me  length  upon  the 
name  of  the  Burgundians,  and  h*  concludes  with  certain  derivation*, 
awakening  a suspicion  that  pattnmamdut  was  among  the  vices  of 
King  Hugh  Ego  nmtem  *«»**, ■»,  U per  tapirnltam,  cot  Bur- 

gundies qumtt  gurgulionev  upprUo ; vtl  quad  tJ>  tuperbutm  toto  glil- 
lure  hqu..nttcr  ; vel,  quod  eeruu  ed,  quvd  eda.itati  , quoe  per  gulam 
ejrrcetur  umi  mJut grant.  (iii.  1 2.) 


not  possess  sufficient  energy  to  attempt  their  own  deli-  Annals  of 
verance.  One  only  of  their  great  Feudatories  retained  b»ly- 
his  ancient  estates;  Berenger,  a maternal  Grandson  of  ^ 

the  late  Emperor,  who  was  permitted  to  hold  nominal  *r,0,n 
dominion  over  the  Marquinatc  of  Ivrca,  his  Step-mother  A’  ° ' 
Hermengarda,  Hugh’s  sister,  being  invested  with  the  ^b. 
real  government  during  his  minority.  No  sooner, 
however,  had  this  youth  advanc'd  to  manhood  than  his 
subjects  eagerly  regarded  him  us  their  deliverer  from  g. . ^ ^ 
the  yoke  of  the  Lombard  usurper.  The  ready  suspicion  tvry  of  hr- 
of  Hugh  awakened  him  to  this  danger  : and  secret  orders  rvn'grr  11 
were  already  issued  to  seize  Berengrr  and  his  Consort,  Hw  Sight 
and  to  tear  out  tile  eyes  of  llie  former,  when  site  youthful 
pair,  warned  of  these  savage  intentions,  crossed  the  ,, 
glaciers  of  St.  Bernard,  in  the  depth  of  winter  and 
during  tile  advanced  pregnancy  of  the  Marchioness,  and 
threw  themselves  us  supplhnts  upon  the  protection  of 
Olho  the  Great,  at  that  time  King  of  Germany,  They 
were  received  with  courtesy ; and  although  no  open 
assurance  of  support  was  immediately  ottered,  it  was 
manifest  from  the  freedom  with  which  Berenger  was 
permitted  to  assemble  round  him  all  discontented  fugi- 
tives from  Italy,  that  no  ohstacle  would  be  raised  against 
any  enterprise  in  which  the  overthrow  of  Hugh  tni*ht 
be  contemplated.  ^ 

Five  years  elapsed  before  the  projects  of  the  exiled  H«  invades 
Prince  were  ripe  for  execution.  Meantime,  so  skilfully  I**1)'- 
had  he  negotiated  with  the  Lombards,  so  secretly  had  A-  D- 
he  compassed  his  designs,  and  so  general  was  the  di&af-  ® 'In- 

fection from  Hugh,  that  when  Berenger  entered  Italy 
his  ranks  were  swelled  at  every  step  of  his  advance,  and 
the  Tyrant  was  unable  to  muster  a sufficient  force  to 
confront  him.  Contrary  to  the  most  frequent  usage  in  Depo^timi 
History,  Hugh,  although  deposed,  was  suffered  to  live,  «f  Hugh, 
and  he  retired  to  a Monastery  of  his  own  erection  in 
Burgundy.  The  assembled  Nobles,  acting  on  their 
customary  policy  of  weakening  the  powers  of  Royally 
by  a division  of  prerogative,  proclaimed  Lothaire,  son  Lvrtuire 
of  Hugh,  King,  but  confided  the  executive  to  Berenger.  King. 

Far,  however,  from  being  content  with  this  virtual 
Sovereignty,  the  ambition  of  Berenger  Mopped  not  short 
till  he  was  even  in  name  also  a King ; and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  he  played  most  foully  for  his  prize.  Lothaire  He  » 
is  believed  to  have  been  poisoned  by  his  order ; and  the  p«»a«*n*'L 
murderer  then  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  consent  of  his 


widow  Adelaide,  daughter  of  Kodolph  of  Burgundy,  to 
a marriage  with  his  own  son  Adelbert.  The  injured 
Queen,  whom  virtue  no  less  than  beauty  had  rendered 
an  Idol  among  her  subjects,*  indignantly  rejected  this 
unnatural  union,  although  urged  upon  her  with  brutal 
severity  ;t  and  found  means  to  escape  from  a prison  on 
the  Logo  di  Garda,  into  which  she  had  been  thrown  in 
consequence  of  her  resistance.  Crossing  the  Lake  by 
night  in  a small  boat,  with  a single  female  attendant, 
she  concealed  herself  for  a few  days  in  a neighbouring 
wood ; and  when  hunger  compelled  her  to  look  fur 
other  refuge,  it  was  opened  to  her  in  the  Castle  of  a 
relation,  the  Marquis  d'Este,  at  Canoza.  Her  retreat. 


• Drat  at  mu  err  I,  mm  ocmt  eapta  fmt . dhrertit  at  guttata  cructait- 
but,  capdhi  twtanei  didmcitt,  frequenter  puqmit  erugtlmta  et  evict- 
but.  Struvii  Corptn  Hitt.  Germ.  24k  and  the  authentic*  lint* 
cited,  The  above  paasaj,**  ia  borrowed  liy  Stro villa  from  Odd**, 
Abbot  of  CIlMU,  Fit* I S.  ddelhrtdtt,  for  the  Kmjrvw  waa  cauumsard 
after  her  death. 

f Retfimnm  Deo  amafu/rm,  vuftm  dreamm,  rams Ma  praetdam. 
morum  orntu  hornet tale  amide  prttetarum,  et  tegoh  antrum  "'»'»■ 
rttmqme  protapt 4 urlmm.  AnmUtd.  Sara,  ad  nmm.  96 1 . 
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History,  however,  was  speedily  discovered  and  invested  by  Be- 
renger  ; and  she  might  again  have  fallen  under  the 
grasp  of  her  persecutor,  but  for  the  intervention  of 
Otho.  The  promise  of  her  hand,  and  of  the  throne  of 
Italy  as  her  portion,  roused  the  King  of  Germany  to 
her  rescue  ; and  crossing  the  Alpa  with  a large  army,  he 
relieved  Canoza,  celebrated  his  nuptial  within  its  towers, 
and  then  advanced  without  resistance  to  Pavia,  where 
he  was  crowned,  together  with  his  Bride.  The  troubles 
a h**  Holy,  of  his  native  dominions,  however,  recalled  him  to  Ger- 
many after  a few  months  devoted  to  his  Italian  con- 
quests ; and  before  his  departure  Berenger.by  a cession 
of  the  March  of  Treviso,  the  German  key  of  Lom- 
bardy, obtained  confirmation  in  a feudatory  Crown,  and 
did  homage  to  Otho  as  his  Lord.*  Ten  years  of  suf- 
fering followed  under  his  renewed  sway,  till  the  bril- 
liant triumphs  achieved  by  Otho  over  his  nearer  enemies 
enabled  him  to  pay  attention  to  the  cry  of  the  oppressed 
lul'v  fo°Be-  wWch  burst  from  all  Italy;  from  the  Pope,  whom 
ren-n-r  II.  Bercnger  had  attempted  to  despoil,  no  less  than  from 
n.  his  own  subjects.  Again  passing  the  Alps,  Otho  pressed 
961.  his  muruh.  unopposed,  on  Milan,  where  he  once  more 
received  the  Iron  Crown  ; and  hastening  on  to  Rome, 
( itiiucrown-  *^8  now  circled  with  that  of  the  Empire  by  John  XII. 
r/  Rome r°r  c*Plure  Banger  soon  afterwards,  and  his  trans- 
1)  throne  *eT  Monastic  seclusion  at  Bamberg,  relieved  the 
m«iit  of  lie-  conqueror  from  the  danger  of  immediate  rivalry ; and 
renger  II  the  permanent  annexation  to  Germany  of  the  Imperial 
Annexation  Title,  (which,  notwithstanding  the  many  Pretenders 
«f ihs  Imps-  who  assumed  it,  may  be  considered  to  have  been  vir- 
ml  Title  to  tually  in  abeyance  since  the  deposition  of  Charles  the 
(»iiraaiiy.  fat,)  accompanied  the  temporary  reunion  of  Italy  to 
that  Kingdom,  and  brought  the  glories  of  Otho  to  their 
summit.  From  his  time  to  that  of  Maximilian  I.,  in 
1508,  no  Soyereign  of  Germany  ussumed  the  style  of 
Emperor  until  he  had  been  formally  crowned  by  the 
Pope  ; anil  Maximilian  gave  the  first  example  of  partial 
emancipation  from  that  thraldom  by  declaring  himself 
Emperor  Elect. 

Obscure  as  art  the  Annals  of  Rome  during  the  Xth 
Century,  it  is  plain  that  the  Kings  of  Italy  never 
established  authority  within  her  walls.  Some  faint 
gleams  of  independence  shoot  across  the  general  dark- 
ness, and  a misty  Image  of  Republicanism  may  be 
occasionally  discovered  struggling  with  the  Anarchy 
by  which  the  Eternal  City  was  convulsed.  The  Popes, 
although  not  Sovereigns,  were  at  least  great  Feudal 
In'rij0*es  of  Lords ; and  John  XII.  soon  discovered  that  in  Otho  he 
was  really  mastered  by  a Conqueror,  whom  he  had  in- 
vited for  his  deliverance  from  thraldom  which  Berenger 
had  only  menaced.  Secretly  eutering  into  a League 
with  Adelbert,  the  son  of  the  dethroned  King,  he  first 
stimulated  the  Roman  populace  to  insurrection  ; and 


State  of 
Komi*. 


John  XII. 


9t>3. 


* Luitprand  telL*  an  amusing  alary  of  an  intrigue  between  Walla, 
Queen  of  Bereugvr  II.,  and  a Chaplain,  to  whom  th«  education  of 
her  daughter  was  intrusted.  Tire  unfortunate  lover,  while  crowing 
oue  night  to  his  Mistress's  chamber,  was  seised  in  the  Palace  Court 
by  some  watch-dogs,  and  detected  in  conauquroce  of  hi*  cries  and 
Struggle*.  The  Queen  adroitly  persuaded  her  husband  that  the 
Priest's  designs  were  addresses',  to  one  of  Iter  attendants  • *nd  Be- 
renger contented  hiranelf  by  taking  sure  precautions  fur  the  Chap- 
lain^ future  observance  of  hw  vow  of  Chastity.  The  Hhtima.ii 
implies  that  Walla  hail  good  reasons  for  her  attachment ; yet  from 
the  following  description  these  wrre  assuredly  not  to  be  found  in  the 
outer  man  ; dalurd  brrerm,  cotore  fu/ty inrum,  mitieum,  tetigerum, 
tndoedem,  agrntem,  tariaram,  durum,  vittotnm,  print,  vm.  tmianum, 

rebet trm,  mtquum.  (v.  15  1 “My  Mistress  with  a mwitUr  m in 
love  1” 


then,  at  the  approach  of  Otho  with  an  overpowering  Annals  of 
force,  hastily  abandoned  the  Vatican,  and  retired  to  Iufr- 
Capua.  The  Emperor  summoned  a Council  after  his 
flight,  and  feigning  surprise  at  the  Pontiff**  absence,  Frofn 
inquired  in  what  place  the  Head  of  the  Church,  who 
ought  to  preside  in  that  Assembly,  was  now  to  be  found.  ‘ ^ ' 

He  was  answered  by  a Cardinal,  who  denounced  the  A D 

fugitive  as  guilty  of  crimes  from  which  humau  nature  loOO 
revolts,  and  which  the  remarkable  language  of  the  h»  Atroo- 
times  affirms  to  be  so  black,  that  the  author  of  them  ous  crime*, 
would  blush  if  he  heard  even  Players  accused  of  their 
commission.*  Every  mouth  furnished  some  addition 
to  the  hideous  catalogue  of  guilt ; and  the  modern  reader 
may  perhaps  smile  at  the  mixture  of  conventional  offence 
with  moral  atrocity  which  formed  the  sum  of  accusation. 

One  declared  that  Johu  had  celebrated  Mass  without 
communicating ; that  he  had  ordained  a Deacon  in  • 
stable,  and  consecrated  as  Bishop  a Boy  ten  years  of 
age  ; another  that  he  had  frequently  committed  Simony, 
and  publicly  hunted  ; a third,  that  he  had  girt  himself 
with  a sword,  and  worn  a helmet  and  cuirass;  and  a 
fourth  that  he  had  neglected  Matins,  and  never  signed 
himself  with  the  Cross.  Indecorous,  doubtless,  as  were 
these  several  acts,  unfitting  the  exalted  and  venerable 
station  filled  by  the  delinquent,  and  involving  great  and 
heavy  blame,  they  still  can  scarcely  be  thought  deserving 
enumeration  among  the  charges  which  follow.  John 
had  savagely  mutilated  some  of  hia  most  dignified 
Clergy ; he  had  wantonly  committed  many  acts  of  in- 
cendiarism ; be  had  polluted  the  most  holy  places  with 
the  foulest  varieties  of  lust ; and  scarcely  an  altar  ex- 
isted in  Rome  which  had  not  flowed  with  blood,  and 
been  desecrated  by  rape  and  Adultery.  It  might  seem 
unnecessary  to  accumulate  any  further  charge,  when 
perjury,  sacrilege,  incest,  and  murder  were  sufficiently 
established ; yet  one,  we  are  told,  still  remained ; and 
the  universal  voice  of  Ecclesiastics,  as  well  as  Seculars, 
pronounoed  by  acclamation,  that  the  Pope  had  pledged 
a health  to  the  Devil ; and  while  amusing  himself  with 
a dice-box,  had  invoked  Venus,  Jupiter,  and  other 
Pagan  Deities,  for  a lucky  cast-  The  Emperor  for- 
warded these  accusations  to  the  Pontiff;  and  in  his 
Letter  he  appears  to  have  been  more  deeply  impressed 
with  horror  at  the  last  two  charges  than  at  any  of  their 
predecessors. f John  boldly  denied  the  authority  of  the 
Council,  and  threatened  its  members  with  excommuni- 
cation ; but,  on  non-appearance  after  a second  summons, 
he  was  deposed,  and  the  vacancy  supplied  by  the  election  Hit  depoai- 
of  I^o  V HI.  It  was  on  lliat  occasion  that  Otho  exacted 
a most  important  oath  from  the  Conclave ; that  they 
would  never  in  future  elect  a Pope  witbrnit  the  previous 
consent  of  himself  or  his  successors,  t No  sooner,  how- 
ever, had  the  Imperial  troops  withdrawn  from  the 
Capital,  than  the  memory  of  Alberic  revived  attachment 
to  his  undeserving  Son ; and  John,  being  readmitted  return, 
in  spile  of  the  recent  solemn  pledge,  inflicted  barbarous 
punishments  upon  his  enemies,  and  prepared  the  City 


* Tafia  de  roll!  tamque  obtratna  protutemnl,  Ut  it  dr  Mitlnombma 
dicereninr  zebu  rerrewndwm  myerermt,  Luitprand,  vi.  9.  Htatrr 
•nrt  in  this  passage  probably  rosy  be  rendered  inure  accurately 
Mind  ret t, 

f Luitprand  was  present  at  this  Council,  and  interpreted  Otho'a 
German  speech  which  the  Italians  did  not  understand.  Ilia  words 
are  Diuboti  In  mmorrm  rr ntrm  btbutr  omnet  lam  ffrnn  qua*  Ijuci 
aettamamnl,  (wi.  8.)  and  the  Emperor,  in  his  Letter  afterwards, 
dwells  more  forcibly  upon  that  absurd  art  of  profane  folly  than  upon 
any  other  charge,  dicttml  el  almd  andt/u  ipta  komdum,  Sfc.  (vi  9.) 

I Luitprand,  ei  fi.  Barooii  Ann at.  Ecct.  ad  ama.  963. 
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for  a vigorous  resistance.  But  his  insane  career  of 
wickedness  was  soon  terminated  by  an  appropriate 
death.  During  an  adulterous  assignation,  lie  fell  by 
an  uncertain  hand.  Luitprand  indeed,  without  the 
smallest  misgiving,  and  from  reasons  which  he  deemed 
irrefragable,  asserts  that  the  fetal  blow  was  struck  by 
the  Devil;  who  also  prevented  his  victim  and  disciple 
from  receiving  the  Viaticum.*  If  this  were  really  so, 
it  was  but  an  evil  and  ungrateful  return  for  the  singular 
compliment  which  John  had  paid  him  ; and  we  may  be 
permitted  to  incline  to  another  and  a less  marvellous 
belief,  which  attributes  the  stroke  to  the  merited  ven- 
geance of  the  husband  whom  the  Pope  was  dishonouring. 

The  death  of  this  monster  did  not  abate  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Romans  to  the  Antipope,  as  they  termed 
Leo ; and  they  immediately  proceeded  to  a new  election, 
which  terminated  in  favour  of  Benedict  V.  The  sword 
of  the  Emperor  annulled  that  choice,  aud  the  Puppet 
whom  the  Church  still  acknowledges  as  her  legitimate 
head  in  the  series  of  the  descendants  of  8t.  Peter,  was 
compelled  to  strip  himself  of  his  Pontifical  habits  in  the 
Laterau,  to  acknowledge  his  usurpation,  to  surrender  his 
Pastoral  staff  to  be  broken  by  his  successful  rival,  and  to 
bury  himself  in  exile  in  the  heart  of  Germany.  On  the 
death  of  both  Leo  and  Benedict  the  struggle  was  re- 
newed ; and  John  XIII.,  nominated  by  the  Emperor 
while  in  Germany,  was  chased  from  Rome,  and  passed 
six  months  as  a wanderer  in  Campania.  Otho,  at 
length,  indignant  at  this  fresh  disobedience,  reentered 
Italy  in  arms,  severely  chastised  hi*  refractory  subjects, 
dug  from  their  grave,  burned  and  scattered  to  the  winds 
the  remains  of  a deceased  Roman  Prtefect,  who  had 
authorized  the  outrages  against  the  Pope,  ignominious] y 
paraded  the  similar  reigning  Magistrate,  mounted  with 
his  fee*  to  the  tail  of  an  ass,  through  the  public  streets, 
then  delivered  him  to  scourging  and  imprisonment,  and 
visited  his  colleague*,  the  mock  Tribunes  and  Consuls, 
with  either  death  or  banishment. 

The  authority  of  Otho  the  Great  was  always  more 
firmly  established  in  Northern  Italy  than  in  the  Pro- 
vinces of  the  South  ; and  his  sway  therefore  was  pro- 
portionately milder  in  Lombardy  than  at  Rome. 
Without  dispossessing  the  Feudal  Lords,  or  even 
formally  regulating  their  privileges,  he  counterbalanced 
their  hitherto  unrestrained  authority  by  encouraging  the 
Order  of  Citizens  in  the  great  Towns;  and  he  thus 
scattered  the  first  seeds  of  municipal  government,  which, 
in  many  instances,  after  a long  struggle,  were  to  germi- 
nate into  Liberty.  Apulia  and  Calabria  meantime  were 
still  appendages  to  the  Eastern  Empire;  but  their 
Nobles  submitted  with  reluctance  to  that  foreign  Yas- 
saluge  ; and  Otho,  willing  to  profit  by  their  disaffection, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  establish  some  appearance  of 
rightful  claim  to  their  future  allegiance,  demanded  for 
his  son  the  hand  of  Theopbonia.  a step-daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Nkcp horus.  The  pride  of  the  phantom 
Cesurs  disdained  foreign  nuptial  aHiiinces:  and  France 
was  the  only  nation  permitted  to  boast  legal  exception 
from  this  foolish  and  arrogant  policy  of  the  Byzantine 
t ourtt  The  demand  of  llic  Saxon  Prince,  therefore. 


* Qaddam  eo fit  exicn  /Immm  dam  •*  cajatdatH  !Wi  Moll'  Met- 
f't'ti,  in  trmponbat  adrua  peremtut,  at  « mtra  dir  ram  <*■** 

rpaham  raifem  tit  vti/aerr  mortam.  M fwrAofUM  essficWBl  tpMt-tt 
MdiKrlH  yet  turn  percattrrat  mm  prrvrpit ; ^Jrruaiiimudmm  u inn 
el  /amitianlmt  ywi  prmtrnlrt  emus  f*ri/tpr  tab  attriiatm nr 
vmhvrnm.  (vi.  <■ rp . ui!  ) 

i The  jmugUMjv  I.m  of  Constantine  upon  which  this  protubitM/u 


who  had  already  given  offence  by  the  assumption  of  Annul*  of 
the  Imperial  title,  was  at  first  haughtily  rejected ; and  b-t> 
his  ambassador,  the  Historian  Luitprand,  (who  has  's— ' 
written  a particular  and  very  curious  narrative  of  his  Froiu 
mission,*)  was  imprisoned  in  violation  of  all  civilized  * 
national  usages.  To  these  indignities  an  act  of  perfidy  to  ' 
was  added,  which  roused  Otho  to  arms  ; for  Ni  cep  horns  A D 
afterwards,  feigning  consent  to  the  proposals,  seized  the 
deputation  appointed  to  receive  his  daughter  in  Calabria,  Embassy  of 
and  treacherously  massacred,  or  transported  in  chains  to  Luitpraunl 
Constantinople,  the  Nobles  of  whom  it  was  composed.  Treachery 
The  ill  success  of  the  war  in  which  this  needless  and  of  Ni«- 
impolitic  cruelty  involved  Xicephorus  occasioned  a con-  P*wn**- 
spiracy,  which  led  to  his  murder;  and  Theophania  was  A*  D* 
the  pledge  of  Peace  by  which  his  successor,  John 
Zi  misers,  purchased  the  renewed  friendship  of  the  Ger- 
man Court.  The  marriage  and  coronation  of  the  younger  Ma»iiagr  .d 
Otho,  now  associated  in  the  Empire,  were  celebrated  Oil*.  II. 
with  great  pomp  at  Rome ; and  that  City,  Ravenna,  "id*  lbt»- 
Pavia,  or  Capua,  continued  to  be  the  residence  of  life  P*mo“* 
Great  Father  till  he  returned  to  Germany  in  the  year  *'.M* 
before  hfe  death,  which  occurred  in  973. 


*M  founded,  is  lunly  and  acutely  miewd  by  Gibbon,  rh.  Ini. 
The  remark  of  the  Brother  of  N ieephorus  to  Luitprand  was  very 
pointed:  mamdita  rrt  u t Porphprogenila  Porphym.gmiti  «nrd*i 
murratmr.{lxgat*oad  .Vic.  p.  130.)  Yet  it  ni  implied  that  consent 
would  be  granted  provided  Otho  bribed  high  enough. 

• The  f ragmen!  by  Luitprand,  addressed  10  Otho  and  Adelaide, 
is  among  the  most  interesting  and  cfilertoxniag  memorials  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  Ambassador  was  treated  with  great  indignity, 
and  at  length  strictly  confined  under  a guard  during  several  munthv 
to  a most  uncomfortable  home,  which  had  been  allotted  rather  Cur 
his  ptisan  than  Coe  his  residence.  Grievous  are  the  munnun  which 
the  Bishop  utters  relative  to  the  coarseness  and  scant  mess  of  fur*  to 
whkh  be  was  condemned  ; and  he  appears  to  have  quitted  CorwUa- 
tinopto  with  a rooted  abhorrence  of  its  Cookery.  The  following  are 
some  specimens  of  his  complaint*.  Ac  remit  ad  iWowj/o/mw  mottrmm 
f tail  Grtrearom  dun  oA  j»iru,  feeder,  fjpm  eommuriumem  mbit  tm- 
putahu'r  fait—pcdut  pro  optima  n mo  titftago—-cmmm  aJho  et  cepe 
be me  olemt,  oleo  et  pan  tordida — /mrvit  dobaerm  metrm  hnpenuor 
Soartua  mnmert  may  mo,  mittem  ettAi,  car  drbcafimmu  cdht  tint, 
her  da m pmifuem,  ex  quo  ipte  comederat,  a!  ho,  cepe,  perm  iauti  j uf- 
Jammu  turn,  garo  dehbutmm,  tfwem  rr*lr»  turn  memtee  imette  oplavi, 
ul  qmi  delimit  Sonrh  Impem/vm  famhu  't*e  mom  crcdilu,  tat /to* 
bit  pmpretit  credtettit.  The  last  commendation,  no  doubt,  is 
ironical ; but  the  Bishop  toon  revert*  to  bn  graver  strain.  Et  cam 
Mnranm  q**dmm  arumata,  pamrt,  «*«,  pema  mil  I err  I,  Wo  con  r la 
Jandmle*  msAu  ca/apAit  taiit  amrrmtot  diantentmi  ; H »ui  dinm* 
pttta*  paratael  im  cotupeclu  wm  m«smw  advertmt  run  qai  tribal*** 
we,  wwwt  nwAi  par  alar  man  ford  accept*.  Of  the  Episcopal  charac- 
ter among  the  Greeks  he  farmed,  ami  on  good  ground,  a very  lowly 
estimate.  In  amm  Grmcti,  renlatrm  diev,  non  mentw,  atm  repeni 
hatfnlairm  Epttcoptm:  tab  mrntutoe  on  ideal  mmiitt,  par imanam 
(ship  bfecuit)  appanentet,  bafaeaqw  loot  vitro  prrm&din  mom 
tubnln  ted  mrbiUmlet.  The  outraged  Ambassudor  revenged  him- 
self for  his  ill  usage  most  characlerisbcslly . First,  he  has  tram- 
nutted  to  posterity  the  following  portrait  of  Nxephonia  as  he  ap- 
peared at  his  audience.  Hommem  tatit  mornttraotum,  pygmrmm, 
captte  pmymrm  atfme  /fcaJontm  parvifate  ta/p*mamy  barbd  at  rid,  /at,  i. 

ft  tnmcmb  fadalvwi,  cornet  digital*  tarpatam,  prvhntatc  et 
denntate  comurum  tatit  Jopam  (anotheT  reaifiog  gives  krtwi  i ca/n re 
JSihtapcm,  cm  per  Mtdim*  nob*  orcarrrre  modem,  ventre  extrmtam. 
mat ib u*  tkxam,  cam  md  mennram  iptam  brevtm  iamgitnmam,  mm- 
bat  parvam,  m/oam*  pedibamf ae  tryaaltm,  nib  no  (bytmto)  ted  nsu 
teiermoto,  vH  Jutlanutaic  ipoA  fertido  el  paJhdc  nmamru/o  in  datum, 
Sicgomnt  emleemmcmtit  em/ecatmm,  Imgaa  procactm,  t norma  vm/pern, 
prrjurta  tm  memduno  i'/jttem  Srecmdly , he  scrawled  on  the  walls 
of  his  chamber,  anil  on  a wooden  table,  which  seems  to  have  been  its 
pciocipal  ftirnitrwv,  nmvtevn  bald,  vitniwnUive  hexameters;  and,  lastly, 
hi-  turnesl  his  bock  upon  Constant  maple  with  the  following  bitter  vale 
diction  Hit  COM  ten  pt  it  ter*  bat,  texto  JVothw  OfMru.  bard  dmmd, 

ex  did  quondam  epalemtum mb  et  Jtemthmimb,  ewer  famcbct, ptrymrd, 
menilace,  dolatd,  rapoce,  captdi,  uvarb,  cceodoxd  Cintate  earn  dtotot/t 
(guide)  meo  hater  egrttmt}  dtrbatqme  qumdraginta  et  notem.  m*- 
nanda.  ow  Woe  do,  equUandn,  jejajando,  utintdo,  ta*pitamdo.  Jtenda, 
gem tndo,  Saupoctam  r an. 
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The  designs  which  the  late  Emperor  meditated  upon 
Southern  Italy  were  openly  avowed  by  Otho  II.  so  soon 
as  he  was  ilitembirrywd  from  Civil  troubles  in  Ger- 
many. which  occupied  the  earlier  years  of  his  iiijjlorious 
reign.  He  then  claimed  as  the  marriage  jKniion  of  his 
Consort  all  the  Apulian  and  Calabrian  possessions  of  the 
Oriental  Crown,  and  pouring  down  with  a numerous 
army,  he  occupied  the  whole  country  to  the  verge  of  the 
sea,  and  for  a while  pursued  his  operations  so  much  to 
the  detriment  of  his  enemy,  as  to  obtain  from  the  ready 
flattery  of  his  Courtiers  the  title  of  the  “ Pale  Death  of 
the  Saracens.”*  Near  the  village  of  Bassentello,  how- 
ever, he  was  encountered  by  an  allied  force  of  Greeks 
and  Saracens  ; and  too  incautiously  following  up  a suc- 
cessful charge  in  the  early  part  of  the  battle,  he  was 
overwhelmed  by  an  unbroken  reserve  of  the  enemy,  and 
routed  with  a bloody  slaughter  of  Noble  followers,  and 
the  loss  of  almost  his  whole  army.  Abandoned  even 
hy  his  body-guard,  and  with  his  horse  grievously 
wounded,  the  Emperor  fled  singly  to  the  shore ; where 
preferring  captivity  under  a civilized  conqueror  to  the 
hazard  of  massacre  hy  Barbarians,  in  order  to  escape 
the  pursuit  of  the  Saracens,  he  surrendered  to  the  Cap- 
tain of  a Greek  vessel  lying  at  anchor  within  sight. 
The  Greek  was  not  impenetrable  to  a bribe,  and  being 
persuaded  to  make  sail  to  an  opportune  part  of  the 
coast,  he  permitted  the  captive  Emperor  to  establish 
communication  with  his  friends  on  shore  at  Romano. 
The  price  of  treachery  was  already  on  the  sands,  lading 
several  mules  with  gold  ; and  a boat  under  some  specious 
pretext  approached  the  ship,  when  Otho  springing  from 
the  deck,  swam  to  the  friendly  bark,  seized  an  oar  with 
his  own  hand,  and  before  the  Greeks  had  recovered  from 
their  surprise,  guiticd  the  beach,  and  drove  hefore  him 
the  mules  and  their  rich  burden  to  the  mortification  of 
his  disappointed  captors,  t 

The  Calabrian  war  diverted  the  attention  of  the  lid 
i Otho  from  the  distractions  of  Rome,  in  w ich  City,  not 
long  after  his  Father’s  death,  Benedict  VI.,  the  Pope 
reigning  under  the  Imperial  sanction,  had  been  trea- 
cherously seized  by  one  of  bis  Cardinuls,  and  starved  or 
strangled  in  a vault  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  The 
murderer  assumed  the  Tiara  under  the  name  of  Boni- 
fuce  VII.,  and  during  a short  reign  of  fourteen  days, 
stripped  a rich  spoil  of  plate  and  jewels  from  the 
Churches ; and  then,  dreading  an  insurrection,  fled 
with  his  booty  to  Constantinople.  Ten  years  after  the 
commission  of  these  atrocities,  when  the  chagrin  con- 
sequent upon  the  defeat  of  the  Emjieror  at  Bassentello 
had  occasioned  his  death, * Boniface,  relying  upon  the 
weakness  of  the  executive  Government  during  the 
minority  of  Otho  III.,  returned  to  Italy,  and  renewed 
his  course  of  crime.  A second  Pope,  John  XIV.,  fell 
a victim  to  his  cruelty  and  ambition  ; and  the  assassin, 
thus  stained  with  double  homicide,  swayed  die  Church 
till  his  sudden  death,  after  nearly  a year’s  tyrannical 
rule,  saved  him  from  a fierce  retribution  at  the  hands  of 
the  populace  of  Rome.  His  corpse  wax  dragged  through 
the  streets,  subjected  to  every  extremity  of  outrage  and 

• PatMa  M’trt  Sttrncmormm.  Chrwicvn  Ltmnthamnur,  p.  121. 
Otto  FrixingYtikix,  »i.  26. 

f Dttinar,  Chrome**,  p.  59-  GobeliauB  Persona.  .Hi.  »i.c.  49. 

I Some  Muthorit tex  apeak  of  a wound  which  Otho  II.  received 
drum  a poisoned  arrow  in  that  engagement,  under  which  he  lan- 
guished anil  died  : hut  auch  a hurt  tnuat  have  incapacitated  him 
from  the  g eat  bodily  exertion  necessary  for  hia  eacaj*c.  He  might 
perhaps  be  so  wounded  in  a subsequent  action. 
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contumely,  and  in  the  end  ignominiously  suspended  from  Annnla  af 
the  horse  of  an  equestrian  statue  of  Constantine.  Italy. 

The  hatred  against  Ecclesiastical  Government  which 
the  bloody  deeds  and  oppression  of  Boniface  had  excited,  * lom 
contributed  to  the  temporary  elevation  of  Crescentius ; 
one  of  those  ambiguous  personages  whom  our  ignorance 
of  details  permits  to  be  classed,  according  to  the  various 
prepossessions  of  his  Biographers,  either  as  a Dema- 
gogue or  a Patriot.  The  two  characters  are  indeed  no 
less  widely  remote  from  each  other  than  arc  the  Anti-  Crcscentlu*. 
podes ; hut,  unhappily  for  the  fame  of  the  latter,  they 
may  too  often  appear  divided  hy  very  thin  partitions ; 
unless  we  are  admitted  near  enough  to  discern  with 
accuracy  to  what  extent  the  sordid  dregs  of  personal 
interest  or  ambition  have  been  sublimed  by  the  purifying 
fervour  of  more  generous  motives.  Under  the  rule  of 
Crescentius,  the  Popes  were  deprived  of  all  Civil  power; 

John  XV.  was  banished  and  recalled  at  hia  pleasure; 
and  on  the  death  of  that  Pontiff,  a Greek  Priest  under 
the  title  of  John  XVI.  was  opposed  to  Gregory  V.,  a 
member  of  the  Imperial  Family,  whom  Otho  had  nomi- 
nated. Crescentius  appears  to  have  relied  on  succours  Ilixosn- 
from  Constantinople,  to  which  Court  he  promised  the  throw  *>v 
fealty  of  Rome  as  the  price  of  alliance.  But  the  Greek 
Emperor  was  tardy  in  his  movements,  either  from  distrust 
of  the  fidelity  of  Ilia  new  ally,  or  from  a growing  jea- 
lousy of  the  Western  Church.  The  march  of  Otho 
upon  the  rebellious  Capital  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
rapid  and  uninterrupted,  and  his  resentment  upon  en- 
tering its  walls  was  wreaked  most  deeply  and  bloodily. 

The  Antipope  was  put  to  death  after  barbarous  tortures 
and  mutilations  ; and  the  Consul,  who  had  retired  to  the 
Mole  of  Hadrian,  long  afterwards  distinguished,  on 
account  of  his  occupation  of  it,  as  the  Tower  of  Crescen-  . 
tius,  and  now  familiar  to  us  as  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  J£0*1*eu’ 
was  dragged  from  his  hiding-place  either  by  force  or  A D 
fraud,  aud  hurried  to  the  scaffold.  999 

His  death  was  not  long  unrevenged  ; but  the  motives 
which  prompted  his  widow  Stephania  to  compass  the 
fall  of  Otho  III  are  no  less  variously  and  uncertainly 
represented  than  is  the  character  of  Crescentius  himself. 

It  is  d illini It  to  believe  that  after  she  had  been  exposed  to 
brutal  violation  by  the  German  soldiery,*  she  should 
succeed  in  captivating  the  Emjieror ; yet  such  influence 
obtained  after  such  dishonour,  if  we  trust  to  some  autho- 
rities, afforded  fit  opportunity  for  perpetrating  her  de- 
signs of  vengeance.  Nor  is  our  difficulty  lessened  w hen 
we  are  told  elsewhere.t  that  immediately  after  her 
husband’s  execution,  she  listened  with  corresponding 
ardour  to  vows  of  attachment  from  him  by  whose  com- 
mand that  husband  had  perished  : till  roused  to  fury  by  a Otho  III 
denial  on  the  part  of  her  lover  to  advance  her  to  the  po*«"'n«i  hy 
dignity  of  Empress,  she  poisoned  him  either  hy  per-  J^***®* 
fumed  gloves  or  by  a medical  potion.  Otho  died  with-  fr.  H* 
out  children  in  his  twenty -second  year.  The  German 
writers  speak  of  him  with  exaggerated  praise  as  M The 
Wonder  of  the  World;”  a swollen  title  for  the  just  at- 
tainment of  which  not  any  voucher  is  afforded  by  History, 
and  even  sufficient  time  appears  to  have  been  wanting. 

Perhaps  somewhat  of  this  unmerited  eulogy,  bestowed 
by  Ecclesiastics,  the  sole  Chroniclers  of  the  Age,  may  be 
attributed  to  the  devout  tenour  of  his  life.  He  confessed 
himself  to  St.  Romualdo;  at  the  suggestion  of  that  holy 
Ascetic  he  undertook  a Pilgrimage  bare  footed  to  St. 

* Aruulphus  Medial anencit,  i.  10. 

f Hein  crux,  Pit.  S.  H’o/bodomt  L-vditnnt,  sec  9.  . 
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History.  Michael  of  Monte  Gargaro,  he  wore  a robe  on  which 
v—"v'  ' were  embroidered  all  the  symbols  of  the  Apocalypse, 
From  and  he  subscribed  himself  in  one  of  his  Diplomas, 
a.  d.  ««  Servant  of  the  Apostles,*  Theae  were  merit*  of  no 
common  order  in  the  estimation  of  hi*  contemporaries. 

We  have  passed  in  silence  two  very  tragical  tales  con- 
1000  nfcted  With  Italy  which  will  be  fouud  in  meat  Histories  of 
Fabulous  Germany,  under  the  reigns  of  Otho  II.  and  III.  One  that 
tucidentb  at-  Otho  H.»in  revenge  for  the  murder  of  Benedict  VI.  and 
tributed  to  the  turbulence  of  the  Romans,  invited  all  the  Patricians 
Ihho  II.  indiscriminately  to  a splendid  Banquet  in  the  Vatican  ; 
aqJ  III.  and  ji,al  vrlien  his  guest*  had  taken  their  places,  the  Hall 
was  filled  with  armed  men,  who  commanded  the  ter- 
rified Noble*,  on  peril  of  their  live*,  not  to  move  from 
their  aeat*,  whatever  they  might  hear  or  see.  The  chief 
opponents  of  the  Imperial  Government  were  then  cited 
by  name,  dragged  oae  by  one  from  the  table,  and  mas- 
sacred before  the  eyes  of  their  companion*.  After  this 
butchery,  the  entertainment  proceeded  with  much  cour- 
tesy and  festivity.  The  second  story  relates  to  a sup- 
posed Empres*  of  Otho  III.,  who,  like  Phaedra,  being 
rejected  by  an  Italian  Count  whom  she  solicited,  falsely 
denounced  him  to  her  husband  as  having  made  illicit 
advances,  and  thus  procured  his  death.  The  widow  of 
the  guiltless  victim,  confident  of  her  deceased  Lord’* 
innocence,  from  his  dying  asseverations,  boldly  and 
successfully  underwent  the  ordeal  of  Fire  in  its  avouch- 
ment ; and  so  far  convinced  the  Emperor  of  the  com- 
plicated wickedness  of  his  Consort,  that  he  adjudged  her 
to  the  stake.  Muraturi*  rejects  both  these  narratives  as 
Fables;  showing  that  notwithstanding  their  great  im 
porta  nee  they  are  unnoticed  by  every  contemporary 
writer ; and  that  they  rest  upon  no  better  authority 
than  that  of  some  barbarous  Latin  verses  of  Godfrey 
of'  Viterbo,  (who  did  not  flourish  till  two  Centuries 
afterwards.)  rendered  into  elegant  prose  by  Sigonius.t 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  Otho  II.  used  his 
Italian  subjects  harshly,  and  was  much  disliked  by  them 
in  return.  The  loss  of  the  Battle  of  Bassentello  is 
attributed  to  their  disaffection.  The  illustrious  Ger- 
bert,  afterwards  Pope  as  Sylvester  II.,  in  one  of  hi* 
Epistle*  (xii.)  state*  that  the  Romans  instituted  a very 
rude  comparison,  ipte  Ctetar  omnium  homutum  excel- 
lentittimus  a furcifcris  axino  comparatur ; nay  yet  more 
that  they  named  him  Sanguinariux ; and  one  of  the 
Emperor'*  Diplomas  enjoins,  in  return  for  their  civilities, 
that  no  Italian  shall  lie  believed  on  his  oath. 

The  close  of  Otho  III.’s  reign,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  a new  Century,  afford  a resting  place  at  which 
we  may  pause  awhile  on  the  Annals  of  Italy,  and  direct 
our  attention  to  those  of  other  portions  of  Europe. 

II.  Obscw  II.  The  Century  which  contains  the  remaining  acts 
niy  of  th«  0f  thg  nd  Dynasty  of  France,  after  the  dismember- 
iinfrdiirinjT  men^  ^ Carlovingian  Empire,  is  not  only  among 
the  remain-  the  most  obscure,  but  also  among  the  least  interesting, 
deroftbe  which  the  History  of  that  Country  presents.  The  con- 
llit  l*y*  temporary  writer*  throughout  much  of  its  course  are 

aajty.  few  am|  0f  | credit , and  we  are  occasionally  de- 

prived of  all  other  guidance  except  that  of  tradition, 
reduced  to  a more  enduring  form  many  year*  after  the 
events  which  it  records  had  occurred.  In  this  dearth  of 
materials  our  sketch  will  of  necessity  be  rapid. 

Charles  the  Simple,  who  under  other  circumstances 


• Anna! i Ibtha,  *d  own  981.  996 
f lie  Heyno  Italic,  vtL 


would  have  been  entitled  by  hereditary  right  to  the  Aooalaof 
Crown  of  France,  was  still  regarded  as  illegitimate  ; France, 
and  Count  Eudes,  the  heroic  defender  of  Paris,  the  “v*— 1 9 

son  of  Robert  le  Fort,  and  a reputed  descendant  of  ^r0O!' 
Charles  Martel,  found  little  difficulty  in  prevailing  upon  A,  D- 
a Diet  assembled  at  Compiegne,  to  reward  his  valour 
by  investiture  with  the  Kingdom  which  it  had  pre-  ,w 
served.  The  boundaries  of  that  Kingdom,  however,  Wjoo 
included  no  more  than  the  comparatively  narrow  tract  of' 
between  the  Meuse  and  the  Loire,  the  centre  of  which  was  kJ£,, 
occupied,  os  its  coast*  and  frontiers  were  ravaged,  hy  the  a.  n. 
predatory  Northmen.  Guido  Duke  of  Spoleto  unsuccess- 
fully  attempted  to  wring  the  Crown  from  Eudes;  Aqui- 
taine peremptorily  rejected  his  dominion ; Baldwin  Count  *.  d. 
of  Flanders  braved  his  power  and  repulsed  his  troops;  892. 
and  there  was  scarcely  a feudatory  Lord,  throughout  the 
dominion  which  once  payed  service  to  the  Monarch  of 
France,  who  did  not  now  assert  authority  almost  equal  to 
that  of  his  nominal  Sovereign.  Partly  by  ignominious  Tnww 
purchase,  partly  by  force  of  arms,  the  Northmen  in  869  action* 
and  890  were  persuaded  or  compelled  to  abandon  fresh  ’dth  *he 
attacks  on  Paris ; and,  in  the  latter  year,  unable  to  pass  Northmen 
the  walls  bravely  manned  by  the  Citizens,  and  anxious  to 
continue  their  retreat  to  the  sea,  they  dragged  their 
barks  from  the  Seine  overland,  and  when  below  the 
Town  launched  them  once  more  into  the  river.*  What- 
ever personal  valour  could  achieve,  wus  not  likely  to  be 
wanting  in  Eudes;  and  wc  read,  that,  on  one  orcagion, 
when  he  unexpectedly  fell  in  with  a body  of  19,000 
Northmen  in  the  Forest  of  Monlfaucon,  placing  himself 
in  the  van  of  hi*  own  few  followers,  not  exceeding  1000 
horse,  he  resolutely  charged  end  overthrew  the  great 
multitude  opposed  to  him;  and  killed  with  his  own  hand 
a chieftain,  who  during  the  conflict  had  dashed  hi*  battle- 
axe  with  so  great  violence  against  the  King’*  head,  that 
but  for  the  good  temper  of  his  helmet  his  life  must  have 
been  forfeited.!  But  it  was  in  a war  of  partisanship  that  A>  0. 
he  was  most  sure  of  success;  for  not  tong  afterwards,  g,9j 
when  in  the  presence  of  another  Barbarian  host  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oise,  so  little  confidence  did  he  feel  in  the 
attachment,  the  obedience,  the  fidelity,  or  the  courage  of 
his  own  army,  that  he  wisely  preferred  negotiation  to 
the  chance  of  a pitched  battle. 

This  ignoble  Treaty,  a defeat  which  he  sustained  Charles  tha 
from  another  division  of  (he  same  invaders  retiring  Simple 
before  the  successful  arm*  of  Amulf  King  of  Germany, 
and  the  natural  jealousy  of  the  great  Lords,  who  ill- 
brooked  the  Sovereipity  of  one  whom  they  reputed  A D 
but  as  an  equal,  diminished  the  first  popularity  of  Eudes  ; 
and  encouraged  the  partisan*  of  Charles  the  Simple  to 
assert  his  claim  to  the  throne.  Accordingly,  during  an 
Assembly  held  at  Rheims  in  the  absence  of  Eudes,  on 
an  expedition  against  Aquitaine,  ihe  young  Prince, 
scarcely  then  in  his  fourteenth  year,  was  presented  by 
the  Archbishop  Foulqurs  to  the  Nobles,  as  the  legiti- 
mate posthumous  son  of  Louis  the  Stammerer.  His 
personal  likeness  to  his  Father  was  too  strong  to  be 
denied  ; Amulf  of  Germany  supported  his  cause,  and  a 
Civil  war  ensned  between  the  competitors,  which  after 
various  fortune  terminated  to  the  disadvantage  of  Charles. 

* In  the  iWwurci  He  C AeuHtmie  det  Imicnpl‘ant,  1821,  may  be 
found  a description  of  a boat  dug  out  of  the  banlii  of  the  Seine, 
near  the  Champ*  de  Mars,  in  1806  It  waa  a simple  canoe,  hewn 
wit  of  a single  tree,  and  able  to  contain  eight  men  with  baggage 
and  provisions.  There  aeema  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  wav  a 
Norman  bark  left  on  the  apot  on  some  such  occaaxm  a«  the* 
nouced  above.  See  Wheaton,  Hut.  of  the  DeorlMmen,  230. 
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Uisiory.  The  conduct  of  Elide*  was  marked  with  generosity ; 

1 “v—"-'  he  granted  hi*  rival  a munificent  establishment ; it  is 
From  (mid  that  he  even  shared  with  him  some  portion  of  his 

D-  dominion*  ; and  there  is  little  doubt  that  on  his  death- 

88$.  he  earnestly  recommended  all  who  approached  him 

tu  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  Charles  ns  his  successor, 
1*000  an<^  001  agitate  any  pretensions  which  might  be 
1000.  advanced  by  his  own  brother,  Robert,  the  powerful 
Duke  of  France. 

The  first  fourteen  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
thuSnuiX  Simple  who  succeeded,  are  entirely  without  eontempo- 
A D rary  record.  From  the  few  lights  which  we  are  able  to 

898  collect,  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  were  passed  in 

continued  struggles  both  with  the  Northmen,  and  with 
the  feudatory  Lords,  who  asserted  independent  rule 
over  many  of  his  Provinces.  It  is  thus  we  read  of 
Kings  of  Brittany,  of  Lorraine,  of  Provence,  and  of 
Burgundy  ; and  so  weakened  and  degraded  was  their 
ancient  Sovereign,  the  King  of  France,  dial  his  name 
is  omitted  iu  an  enumeration  of  the  Princes  who  governed 
Christendom,  with  which  Luitprand  begins  his  History. 
Nevertheless  it  was  in  that  forgotten  Realm  that  a 
great  Revolution  was  to  occur,  affecting  iu  its  ultimate 
consequences  the  fortunes  of  England  even  more  than 
those  of  France. 


high  mountain  washed  by  a pure  spring.  He  plunged  AunaUof 
into  the  water  and  was  cleansed,  and  he  observed  that  a Franc**, 
flock  of  birds  which  had  buthed  in  the  same  fountain, 
flew  away  and  commenced  building  their  nests.  It  re*  *rotn 
quired  little  skill  in  Oncirocritic*  to  annex  an  appropriate 
interpretation  to  this  vision;  and  we  may  be  forgiven  ' 

for  believing  that  Hollo  was  persuaded  at  some  after  k D 

period  of  his  life,  rather  than,  as  the  Chroniclers  avouch,  iqou 

by  a Christian  prisoner,  at  the  moment,  that  his  leprosy 
was  sin  ; the  mountain,  the  Church  ; the  water,  Baptism  ; 
and  the  flock  of  birds  his  warlike  comrades,  who  were 
ordained,  together  with  himself,  to  find  a sure  abiding 
place  after  conversion.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  first  cer- 
tain appearance  of  Kollo  in  France  occurred  in  S76,  when 
as  the  commander  of  no  more  than  six  barks,  he  partook 
in  an  incursion  which  Charles  the  Bald  was  compelled  to 
buy  off  by  subsidy.  His  name  does  not  appear  among 
the  Chiefe  who,  ten  years  later,  assisted  in  the  Siege  of 
Paris  ; and  it  is  little  probable,  therefore,  (as  the  ready 
flattery  of  the  Norman  Poets  and  Chroniclers  has  affirmed,) 
that  he  had  before  that  date  attained  sufficient  power  to 
assist  Allred  in  the  recovery  of  his  Crown,*  and  to  de- 
cline the  munificent  proffer  of  half  his  Kingdom,  which 
the  gratitude  of  the  restored  Monarch  sought  to  bestow 
as  a reward. 


Early  His-  Putting  aside  the  numberless  fabulous  legends  which 
Rofl°*h‘  ^aVC  by  the  later  Norman  Chroniclers  on 

Noman*  history  of  the  founder  of  their  race,  we  may  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  simpler  narratives  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian writers,  against  whom  no  imputation  of  adula- 
tory falsehood  can  reasonably  be  advanced.  Rollo, 
or  as  he  is  called  in  the  Norwegian  dialect,  Hrolf,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Rognwald,  Jarl  of  Mtcre ; a distin- 
guished chieftain  of  ancient  family,  to  whom  Humid 
King  of  Norway  intrusted  live  government  of  the  con- 
quered Orkneys  Endowed  with  great  bodily  strength, 
Rollo  early  addicted  himself  to  nautical  enterprises. 
“ Hrolf,”  says  a native  Chronicler,  “was  a famous 
Vikingr,  (Sea-king,)  and  was  so  stout  that  no  horse 
could  carry  him.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  go  on 
foot,  and  thence  was  called  Gaungo  Rolfr  ; ( Rollo  the 
Walker:)  he  cruised  much  in  the  Baltic  Sea/'t  A feud 
between  the  sons  of  King  Hurald  and  the  Jarl  of  Ma<re, 
cost  that  aged  chieftain  his  life ; and  Ids  murder  was 
retaliated  with  circumstances  of  extraordinary  cruelty. 
While  Haraldwas  incensed  on  that  account  against  the 
family  of  his  ancient  friend,  Rollo,  on  his  return  from 
a piratical  expedition,  yet  further  exasperated  the  anger 
of  his  King  by  the  violation  of  one  of  his  most  irnpor- 
His  baitinh-  tant  Laws.  A rude  and  oppressive  custom  had  long 
meat.  existed  by  which  the  Vikingr*  seized  for  their  own  use 

the  cattle  of  the  unprotected  peasantry  : and  this  im- 
pressment of  provision,  or  Stra/idfiug  as  it  was  termed, 
had  been  forbidden  under  strict  penalties  by  the  reigning 
Monarch.  Perpetual  exile  was  the  sentence  passed  on 
Hollo’s  offence ; and  thus  banished  from  his  home,  if  a 
Sea-king  can  be  said  to  have  cultivated  any  other  home 
than  the  waves,  he  pursued  with  more  than  former 
energy  his  life  of  piracy.  It  is  not  easy  to  trace  his 
course  of  wandering  with  precision,  but  he  is  thought 
to  have  served  iu  England  both  for  and  against  Alfred  ; 
Hi*  vision.  while  in  that  Country  a vision,  as  we  are  assured. 

foretold  his  future  destiny.  In  his  dream  he  believed 
himscIRo  be  afflicted  with  leprosy,  while  standing  on  a 
* i.  2. 

f Schwtv,  Harolds  Saya  «»»  thrfagru,  c.  24,  cited  in  Wheaton'* 
Hiti.  of  the  JS’/rthmrn,  p.  24U. 


In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Simple, 
it  is  plain  from  a scene  most  vividly  described  by  the 
Nortnan  Poet  Robert  Wace,  that  Rollo  had  not  yet 
acquired  that  preeminence  among  his  Countrymen 
which,  ere  many  yean,  hr  was  to  enjoy.  The  armies 
of  the  French  and  of  the  Northmen  were  encamped  on 
the  opposite  batiks  of  the  river  Eure ; and  the  former, 
anxious  for  pacific  negotiation,  despatched  messengers 
to  ask  a parley  with  the  Chief  of  the  Pirates.  **  W r 
are  all  equal  ” wus  the  reply.  Being  asked  what  was 
their  design  in  invading  the  Country,  they  answered,  a d 
“ To  subdue  it and  in  a bloody  engagement  which  900. 
followed  they  made  good  their  boast,  f Two  years  Klcrtsdper 
afterwards,  Rollo  having  stormed  Bayeux,  and  slain  its 
Governor  Count  Berenger,  proffered  his  hand,?  yet  reek- 
ing  with  her  father’s  blood,  to  Popa,  a maiden  of  dis-  nie„ 
tinguished  beauty,  and  contracted  with  her  an  ambiguous 
marriage.  It  was  then  that  having  fortified  himself  in 
his  strong  hold  at  Rouen,  and  having  been  elected  their 
permanent  Chief  by  the  free  choice  of  his  comrades,  he 
directed  his  jioweriul  mind  to  the  organization  of  a band 
of  wandering  adventurers  into  a fixed  and  well-regulated 
Colony. 

Of  his  transactions  for  many  years  after  this  settle-  A D 
mcnl  we  pussess  few  notices  ; till  at  length  wc  find  him  gj  j 
at  the  head  of  a general  confederation  of  Northmen 
who  ascended  the  three  great  rivers  of  France,  pillag- 
ing the  intermediate  Country.  Charles  struck  with 
terror  earnestly  sought  to  treat,  and  obtained  an  armistice 
of  three  months’  duration.  When  that  time  had  expired. 

Hollo  lignin  advanced  and  laid  siege  to  Chartres.  The  Defeat**!  ftt 
Bishop  of  that  City  fulminated  spiritual  vengeance  against  Chartres, 
the  invading  Saracens,  as  they  were  named  ; announced 
that  Paradise  would  be  the  immediate  reward  of  those 
faithful  champions  who  should  be  slain  in  opposing  them ; 
and  having  thus  kindled  an  indomitable  enthusiasm, 
fixed  on  the  point  of  a lance  a tunic  once  belonging  to 
the  Virgin,  the  choicest  treasure  of  the  reliquary  of 
his  Cathedral ; and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a 

* Alfred'*  restoration  took  place  in  S80. 

f Roman  dr  Roil.  Wheal  man,  242. 

J Roil  vm  ujitm  mir.  fbid.  • 
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History,  gallant  troop  of  Frauks  and  Burgundians,  w hom  Robert, 
brother  of  the  late  King  Eudes,  and  Richard  Duke 
of  Burgundy  had  gathered  in  his  aid.  Hollo  was 
totally  defeated  , but  soon  recovering  his  strength  he 
poured  down  again  upon  the  Country  once  more  left 
,u  open  to  him  by  the  disbonding  of  the  recent  levy, 
l'rinn  “Wlmt  can  a single  man  avail?*’  was  the  reply  of 
Tr«-uU  w‘ th  Charles  to  the  representations  of  his  miserable  subjects ; 
Charles,  “ it  is  a host  which  gives  strength  to  a King:”  and 

and  mi*.  wholly  unable  to  resist,  he  offered  to  abandon  Neustria, 

billies  him-  and  to  cement  alliance  by  the  marriage  of  his  natural 
»*lf  in  Nor-  <iUUgrhtcf  Giselle  with  the  Norman  Chief.  Hie  wary 
,niia  conqueror  observed  that  the  proffered  lands  were  ruined 
and  desolate;  and  when  Flanders  was  tendered  in 
addition,  he  complained  of  the  marshiness  of  that  dis- 
trict. In  the  end  the  King  agreed  that  Brittany  should 
be  added  to  the  portion ; thus  somewhat  dexterously 
transferring  to  a bold  warrior  a quarrel  rather  than  a 
possession  ; not,  as  may  be  believed,  without  a hope  that 
a Province  which  then  denied  his  supremacy,  might  be 
wron  by  the  arms  of  the  Norman,  to  revert  subsequently 
to  himself. 

The  Baptism  of  the  Scandinavian  Sea-king  formed 
one  article  of  the  Treaty;  and  it  was  accompanied  by 
the  repudiation  of  Popa.  It  was  then  requisite  that  he 
should  do  homagp,  according  to  Feudal  custom,  for  his 
great  Signory  of  Nornmndy.  “ By  my  God,”  exclaimed 
the  rough  soldier,  **  neveT  will  I bow  my  knee  befi>re 
another  man  nor  kiss  his  foot ;“  and  his  well- remem* 
bered  oath  passed  into  a family  name,  corrupted  after- 
wards into  Bigod,  or  Bigot.*  Then  deputing  one  of 
his  soldiers  to  comply  with  the  slavish  service,  he  hurst 
into  peals  of  inextinguishable  laughter,  when  the  inso- 
lent Barbarian  seized  the  foot  of  the  King  under  the 
pretext  of  kissing  it,  and  raised  it  so  high  as  to  throw 
Charles  backward  on  the  ground  from  his  chair  of  state. 
The  French,  powerless  to  resent  this  bitter  insult, 
allowed  the  ceremonial  to  proceed  without  a comment, 
and  Hollo  condescended  to  take  the  oath  of  fealty  by 
placing  his  hands  between  those  of  his  Lord.  Such 
was  the  first  act  of  that  Feudal  system  in  Normandy, 
as  the  Country  became  styled  from  its  new  ow  ners,  which 
ere  long  was  to  be  transported  to  England  by  one  of 
Hollo's  descendants. 

The  Government  of  Duke  Hollo  during  the  next 
sixteen  yearst  was  wise  and  vigorous;  his  efforts  were 
successfully  directed  to  the  gradual  civilization  of  the 
80,000  rude  soldiers  whom  he  swayed ; and  from  his 
accession  may  lu»  dated  the  close,  unless  in  a few  partial 
instances,  of  that  rapine  and  brigandage,  which  for 
more  than  a Century  had  devastated  some  of  the  richest 
Provinces  of  Europe.  The  Normans,  unlike  most  other 
foreign  Colonists,  adopted,  for  the  greater  part,  the  Laws. 
Language,  Religion,  and  usages  of  the  People  among 
whom  they  settled,  infusing  into  eoch  a portion  of  new 
vigour  and  freshness  from  their  own  masculine  and  in- 
dependent habits.  Strange  also  as  it  may  appear,  the 
establishment  of  thpsc  fierce  Pirates  in  France,  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  advancement  of  Literature.  The 
wild  marvels  of  their  own  popular  superstitions  were 
intermingled  with  the  glowing  imagery  of  the  South, 
and  gave  rise  (if  we  may  venture  to  pronounce  thus 
boldly  on  a much  controverted  subject)  to  the  Romance 


Hi*  fiiC 
Ifm  em- 
inent, 


* Much  ■■  foreigners,  to  our  shame,  hare  ntck-iian>«l  the  Eng- 
tiah  “ GoltUinoa* 

f The  death  of  Rolls  is  moat  generally  fixed  in  92". 


of  Norman  Minstrelsy ; long  the  delight  of  the  Palace  Annala  of 
and  of  the  Baronial  Hall,  and  even  yet  attractive  to  the 
Poet  no  less  than  to  the  Antiquary.  Through  the  sound 
policy  of  Hollo,  the  settlement  of  strangers  within  his  Fnwn 
dominions  was  encouraged  by  strict  laws  for  the  protee-  r" 
tion  of  property  ; and  in  illustration  of  the  excellence  (o  ‘ 
of  his  Police,  it  is  asserted  of  him,  as  of  some  of  his  K u 
elder  native  Princes,  and  of  our  own  English  Alfred  H)oo 
also,  that  he  suspended  bracelets  of  gold  bv  the  road 
side  without  a guard,  and  that  they  remained  inviolate 
during  the  long  period  of  three  years.  The  Clameur  de 
Haro,  corresponding  with  our  Anglo-Saxon  Hue  and  Cry, 
by  which  the  Hundred  wherein  a crime  had  been  com- 
mitted was  raised  in  pursuit  of  the  offender,  has  fre- 
quently been  referred  to  Rollo ; and  although  the 
origin  of  the  term  may  be  traced  more  satisfactorily 
through  a different  etymology,  the  appropriation  of  it 
to  the  first  Norman  legislator  sufficiently  proves  the  gene- 
ral high  repute  of  his  Jurisprudence."  One  stain  alone 
apjiears  to  tarnish  the  memory  of  Hollo  after  establish- 
ment in  his  Duchy.  His  marriage  with  Giselle  proved 
unhappy ; the  Princess  transplanted,  if  we  may  so 
express  ourselves,  to  n coarse  soil,  and  a boisterous 
climate,  languished  lor  scenes  better  adapted  to  her 
gentle  spirit,  and  died  of  grief.  We  are  ignorant  of  the 
details  which  occasioned  the  public  execution  of  two 
officers  whom  King  Charles  despatched  to  inquire  con- 
cerning the  fate  of  his  sister. + 

The  cession  of  Normandy,  although  stigmatized  as 
disgraceful,  and  no  doubt  extorted  by  necessity,  might 
have  been  equally  dictated  by  a sagacious  policy. 

France  yielded  no  more  than  a Country  long  since  Inst 
to  her.  mid  which  she  was  unable  to  dispute  ; and  bv  its 
formal  surrender  she  converted  a perilous  enemy  into  a 
grateful  ally.  It  was  otherwise  on  the  vacancy  of  the 
German  throne,  occurring  towards  the  close  of  the  same 
year  which  witnessed  the  ‘creation  of  the  new  Duchy: 
and  tlie  most  ignominious  event  in  the  history  of 
Charles  the  Simple,  is  that  the  great  Diet  of  the  Em- 
pire rejected  him,  the  last  survivor  of  the  stock  of  Char- 
lemagne, even  its  bastanl  branch  being  now  extinct,  on 
account  of  his  proverbial  incapacity.  Lorruine  was  the 
only  portion  of  Germany  which  transferred  to  him  its 
allegiance,  and  its  possession  involved  him  in  some 
contests  with  the  native  Princes.  In  the  latter  years  of 
his  reign  he  weakly  surrendered  himself  to  the  implicit 
guidance  of  a favourite  of  low  origin;  and  the  ancient 
Lords  of  his  Kingdom  rcgunled  with  deep  indignation  favourite 
their  exclusion  from  the  Hoyal  Audience-chamber  by  the  Haganon. 
proud  bidding  of  the  Court-minion  Haganon.  To 
escape  their  murmurs,  Charles  at  length  secluded  him- 
self in  his  mountain  Palace  at  Laon  ; a resilience  which 
he  had  first  chosen  as  affording  security  from  the  irrup-  Discontent 
t ions  of  the  Hungarians.  Meanwhile  a conspiracy  for  of  the 
1 - — — ; Noble*. 

* " The  Norman*,"  my*  Minshew,  “ had  such  a pursuit  with  a 
erie  after  offernU-m.  a*  thin  ia  which  they  called  Han , w her  of  you 
may  read*  in  the  Grand  Cntiomirnr,  cap.  54.  Some  call  it  Hanl, 
the  reason  whrmf  they  give  to  1*  tlm.  That  them  wo*  a Duke  of 
Normandy  called  M*/,  a ninn  of  great*  justice  and  smreritie  against 
grieruu*  offender*  : and  that  thereupon  when  they  fallow  any  in 
thi*  pursuit  they  cm  /Ai-  R&i,  as  if  they  should  My  41  Ah  Hal, 
where  art  thou  that  w«rt  wont  to  redrew*  thi*,  or  what  *houlde*t 
thou  doe  against  these  wretches  if  thou  wert  now  living  ? In 
which  call  they  which  are  within  bearing  must  make  pursuit  or  pay 
a fine." 

Mr.  Wheaton,  however,  decide*  in  favour  of  the  Icelandic  her*/*, 
cry  of  army r mm  pounded  of  her,  nr  A«rr.  an  army,  and  *t>,  a whoop 
or  cry  • and  rorrvtpomling  with  the  French  d mm  I'armte. 

f Velly,i.3dS. 
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his  deposition  was  organized  by  the  discontented  Nobles, 
and  Robert  Count  of  Paris  and  his  son  Hugh  the  White, 
(probuhly  so  named  from  his  armour,)  the  most  power- 
ful Vassals  of  his  Realm,  on  the  King’s  refusal  to  dis- 
miss hh  favourite,  openly  renounced  their  allegiance 
by  the  significant  ceremony  of  breaking  and  throwing 
on  the  ground  a straw  which  they  held  in  their  hands  :* 
and  Charles  abandoned  by  the  troops  whom  he  had  sum- 
moned to  his  standard,  took  refuge  in  Lorraine.  The 
insurgents  treated  this  flight  as  a solemn  abdication, 
and  Robert,  with  the  consent  of  the  chief  Ecclesiastics, 
was  proclaimed  King,  and  crowned  at  Rheima.  Rut 
his  reign  was  of  short  duration.  Within  twelve  months, 
Charles  returned  by  unexpected  marches,  surprised  his 
rival  near  Soissons,  and  although  ultimately  defeated, 
so  far  triumphed  as  to  leave  Robert  among  the  sl&in.t 
The  fall  of  their  leader  but  increased  the  ardour  of  his 
followers,  and  under  the  guidance  of  Hugh,  they 
rushed  on  to  complete  victory.  On  his  retreat  from 
the  field,  Charles  applied  for  succour,  but  in  vain,  to  all 
his  chief  Vassals ; till  his  relation  Heribert  Count  of 
Vermaudois  at  length  assured  him  of  support.  The 
fugitive  King  gladly  hastened  to  St.  Quentin,  where  his 
unexpected  ally  prostrated  himself  at  his  feet,  and  ob- 
serving that  his  son  received  the  Monarch's  salute  stand- 
ing, harshly  reprooehed  him  for  the  unseemliness  of 
such  a posture  before  his  Sovereign,  and  accompanied 
the  rebuke  with  a severe  blow.  Deeply  impressed  by 
so  marked  a token  of  personal  respect  and  loyalty, 
Charles  dismissed  his  suite,  and  abandoned  himself 
altogether  to  the  protection  of  Herihert;  who  repaid 
this  unsuspecting  confidence  by  foul  and  most  perfidious 
treachery.  By  night,  he  secretly  conveyed  the  deluded 
Prince  to  confinement  in  his  Casile  of  Chateau  Thierry, 
and  then  hastened  to  receive  the  price  of  his  treason 
from  the  hands  of  his  enemies.}  When  the  captivity  of 
her  husband  was  announced  to  Edgiva  his  Queen,  she 
lost  no  time  in  crossing  the  seas  with  Louis  their  son, 
and  seeking  an  asylum  in  the  Court  of  her  brother 
Athchstan,  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  From  that  emi- 
gration, Louis,  then  a boy  but  nine  years  of  age,  has 
become  known  to  us  by  the  title  of  VOutremcr,  a name 
which,  except  from  a dread  of  violating  the  solemnity 
of  History,  wc  should  render  by  its  most  correspondent 
English,  **  the  Outlandish." 

Hugh  the  White,  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
Feudatory  of  his  time,  Lord  of  Paris  and  of  the  entire 
domain  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire,  might  now 
without  difficulty  have  placed  upon  his  own  brows  the 
Crown  which  had  been  worn  both  by  his  uncle  Eudes 
and  his  Father  Robert.  Prompted,  however,  either  by 
a generous  ambition,  which  preferred  the  more  noble 
title  of  King-maker  to  that  of  King,  or  by  a shrewd 
policy  which  discovered  a wider  extension  of  his  own 
influence  by  bestowing  on  another  a title  which  would 
have  brought  envy  on  himself,  he  declined  the  dazzling 
offer.  The  Chroniclers,  indeed,  assign  another  motive 

• Velly,  388. 

f By  *omr  authorities  Charles  is  said  to  have  lulled  the  umirper 
with  his  own  hand.  Other,  ami  perhaps  more  trustworthy,  wrilrrs 
attribute  the  death  of  Robert  to  Comte  rulbert,  the  standard  beam 
of  the  King. 

J Th*  death  of  Herihert,  which  occurred  in  94'2,  is  said  to  have 
been  attended  with  nrcnmrtancm  of  peculiar  horror,  arising  from 
the  bittern ew  of  his  remorse.  When  reminded  of  his  spiritual 
wrlfimt,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  Priest,  and  replied,  “ There  were 
twelve  of  us  who  conspired  against  Charles;*'  words  which  he  con- 
tinued to  repeat  so  long  a a he  retained  any  power  of  utterance. 


which  will  be  more  gratifying  to  the  lovers  of  Minute  Annals  at 
History.  Rodolph.  (or  Raoul  as  he  is  more  generally  Franco, 
named  by  the  French  writers.)  son  of  Richard  Duke  erf1 
Burgundy,  was  his  brother-in-law;  and  before  Hugh  ^ru^a 
decided  upon  the  disposal  of  the  throne,  he  is  said  to 
have  asked  his  sister  Emma  whether  she  would  prefer  L {o  * 

that  himself  or  her  husband  should  be  King.  The  A D 

high-minded  Dame  replied  that  she  was  prepared  to  kiss  loot) 
the  knees  of  her  husband  in  token  of  homage,  but  not  ffoioiph 
those  of  her  brother ; and  the  reply  obtained  Rodolph  proclaimed 
his  Kingdom,  which  was  virtually  administered  by  King. 
Hugh.  A period  of  anarchy  and  confusion  succeeded  ; 
the  prettige  of  Royalty  was  diminished  by  the  transfer 
of  nominal  sovereignty  to  private  hands  ; and  many  of 
the  chief  Seigneurs  declined  recognition  of  the  new 
King.  A fresh  band  of  predatory  Northmen  also^ 
profiting  by  the  disturbed  state  of  France,  made  a 
descent  from  Denmark,  were  joined  by  some  few  of 
Rollo's  subjects,  and  contested  the  Duchy  of  France 
both  with  Hugh  and  Rodolph.  Afier  many  alternations 
of  fortune  (during  which,  on  one  occasion,  the  King 
was  grievously  wounded  and  nearly  captured)  the  inva-  a.  d. 
ders  were  almost  exterminated  in  a general  engagement  926. 
at  Limoges. 

A Crown  bestowed  by  Vassals  is  held  also  only  during  Releaae  of 
their  pleasure,  and  not  many  years  elapsed  before  Charle*  ib« 
Heribert  of  Vermandoia,  disgusted  by  the  refusal  of  a Fief  Ssinnl,*e' 
for  which  he  applied,  released  Charles  the  Simple  from  *’ 
his  confinement,  and  concerted  measures  for  the  over 
throw  of  Rodolph.  Peace  wus  mediated  by  Hugh  at  the 
expense  of  the  honour  of  both  parties  ; for  Rodolph 
conceded  the  demanded  Fief,  and  Heribert  recommitted 
the  unhappy  Charles  to  prison.  His  imbecility  had  *o 
far  increased  os  to  render  him  a harmless  rival,  and 
Rodolph  felt  able  to  indulge  with  security  a generous 
wish  for  his  freedom.  He  established  him  in  a Palace 
at  Attigny,  where  surrounded  by  a mockery  of  State,  Hm  death, 
the  drivelling  Prince  still  believed  himself  to  be  a King,  a.  d. 
and  expired  happy  in  his  delusion,  after  a year's  enjoy-  929. 
ment  of  his  imaginary  restoration. 

Still,  however,  the  turbulent  spirit  of  Heribert 
prompted  him  to  fresh  enterprises,  and  the  few  remaining 
years  of  Rodolph’s  sway  were  consumed  in  petty  warfare, 
conducted  either  by  Hugh  or  by  himself  against  their 
ambitious  rivul.  After  a disturbed  reign,  Rodolph  died  Death  of 
without  issue.*  No  member  of  his  family  pretended  to  «®dalpl». 
the  Crown  of  France,  and  even  his  hereditary  doiniuions  A*  D< 
of  Burgundy  passed  away  from  his  natural  heirs.  In  a 
contest  which  arose  between  his  brother  and  his  brother- 
in-law  for  their  possession,  Hugh  the  Great  increased 
the  already  exorbitant  power  from  which  he  derived 
that  title  by  a large  appropriation  to  himself;  and  thus 
brought  his  descendants  one  step  nearer  to  that  Kingship 
which  he  rejected  in  his  own  person.  Once  again  pre- 
ferring the  secure  authority  of  hereditary  Lordship  to 
the  unstable  tenure  of  an  elective  Monarchy,  and  calcu- 
lating that  he  might  exercise  upon  n younger  mind, 
perhaps  a yet  greater  influence  than  he  had  maintained 
even  over  the  pliant  Rodolph,  he  addressed  himself  to 
Heribert  and  William  Longsword,  (the  latter  of  whom  in  Actiakm 
927  had  succeeded  his  father  Rollo  in  the  Dukedom  of 
Normandy.)  to  assist  in  the  recall  of  Louis,  the  son  of  r<?n,tr 


• Rudolph,  like  Amulf  of  Germany,  u said  to  have  been  a vic- 
tim of  that  noiribie  disorder,  the  nwAw*  p*dicm/otni.  Velly,  i.  395. 
The  authorities  for  the  reign*  of  Rodolph,  and  Charlea  the  Simple, 
are  contained  in  Bouquet,  Reeved,  vol.  viiL  and  Pistoriua,  Script. 
Her  Germ.  tqI.  i. 
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Charles  the  Simple,  from  his  asylum  in  England.  The 
throne  of  France,  which  that  young  Prince  accordingly 
ascended,  bestowed  little  more,  however,  upon  its 
possesMir  than  the  sovereignty  of  the  City  of  Laon. 

Hut  Hugh  was  unacquainted  with  the  character  of 
the  youth  whom  he  had  elevated  for  his  own  purposes. 
Brave,  active,  and  high-spirited,  Louis  panted  to  eman- 
cipate himself  from  an  unworthy  tutelage ; and  he  was 
supported  in  his  design  by  the  counsels  of  his  mother 
Edgiva,  who  beheld  in  the  Count  of  Paris  rather  the 
dethroner  of  her  husband,  than  the  restorer  of  her  Son. 
While  preparing  for  a future  struggle  with  his  powerful 
Vassals,  the  young  King  involved  himself  in  a much 
more  formidable  aontest  with  Otho  the  Great,  by  accept- 
ing homage  proffered  by  the  Lorrainers,  ever  anxious  to 
escape  tire  German  yoke.  Singularly  opposing  public 
to  private  interests,  at  the  moment  in  which  Louis  defied 
his  Barons,  and  endeavoured  to  wrest  a Province  from 
the  King  of  Get  many,  he  closely  allied  himself  by 
marriagjr  to  the  very  enemies  whom  he  was  creating ; 
and  received  the  hand  of  Gerberge,  widow  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  sister  of  Otho,  and  sister-in-law  of 
Count  Hugh.*  Otho,  as  might  be  expected,  united 
himself  with  the  discontented  Lords  of  France;  and 
although  Louis  in  the  fir*l  instance  overran  Alsoiia,  and 
was  assisted  by  an  English  fleet  in  mastering  the  ports 
of  Lorraine,  the  rapid  movements  of  his  more  skilful 
opponent  soon  compelled  him  to  retread  his  steps;  a 
defeat  by  his  Barons  at  Chateau  Porrier  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  all  the  Northern  districts  ; and  but  for 
the  moderation  of  Otho,  to  whom  the  insurgent  Sei- 
gneurs had  already  paid  homage,  his  Crown  must  have 
been  irrecoverably  lost.  That  Prince,  to  whom  the  title 
of  Great  has  been  assigned  with  far  more  justice  than 
History  in  general  bestows  it,  was  more  anxious  to  pro- 
mote the  tranquillity  ofthe  Western  World  than  his  own 
individual  aggrandizement ; and  abandoning  all  claim 
upon  a sceptre  already  within  his  grasp,  he  pardoned  the 
aggression  upon  himself,  reconciled  Louis  to  his  disobedient 
subjects,  and  at  the  same  time  fully  guaranteed  the  inte- 
rests which  those  subjects  had  intrusted  to  his  protection. 

A new  object  of  ambition  soon  presented  itself  to  the 
restless  spirit  of  Louis.  William  Longsword,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Duke  Kollo  in  Normandy,  inherited 
little  of  his  Father’s  emineut  qualities,  and  showed  him- 
self far  better  adapted  for  the  monastic  retirement  which 
he  long  and  earnestly  coveted,  than  for  the  active  duties 
of  a Statesman  and  a Warrior.  In  the  adjustment  of  a 
petty  feud  with  Arnulf  Count  of  Flanders,  he  was 
assassinated  by  order  of  that  Chieftain  with  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  treachery  ; and  his  death  appeared  to 
afford  Louis  an  opportunity  of  strengthening  himselfby 
seizure  of  the  vacant  Duchy.  William  had  left  only 
one  illegitimate  son,  Richard,  then  ten  years  of  age,  who 
although  he  afterwards  won  by  his  valour  the  distin- 
guished title  Sant  pmr,  seemed  at  the  time  an  easy 
victim  to  the  unprincipled  ambition  of  a more  powerful 
neighbour.  The  King  of  France  in  the  first  instance 
proceeded  to  It  ouen  to  organize  a Regency  tor  his  great 
Fief,  and  he  there  obtained  possession  of  the  person  of 
Richard,  under  the  pretext  of  qualifying  him  for  his 
future  Dukedom  by  a suitable  education  in  the  Court  of 
Laon.  But  there  was  another  eye  directed  nut  less 
eagerly  than  his  own  towurds  the  fair  Province  of 
Normandy;  and  when  the  King  of  France  discovered 

• Both  He-tlwigr,  consort  of  Hugh  lb*  Gres',  Cuuut  of  Pari*,  iuuI 
(Jerberge  were  titter*  of  Otho. 


that  the  Count  of  Paris  meditated  designs  upon  the 
Duchy,  in  order  to  secure  some  portion  of  a booty,  the 
entire  attainment  of  which  was  now  manifestly  hopeless, 
he  entered  into  a nefarious  treaty  of  partition  by  which 
the  ili-gotten  spoil  when  attained  was  to  be  divided 
between  the  plunderers. 

The  ingenuity  of  Osmond,  a Norman  governor  to 
whom  the  superintendence  of  the  young  Duke  had  been 
committed,  devised  means  for  his  escape  from  Laon. 
His  confinement  had  been  embittered  by  much  cruelly  ; 
and  either  to  terrify  him  from  any  attempt  at  flight,  or 
perhaps  really  with  the  intention  of  rendering  him  a 
cripple,  and  unfit  for  the  active  duties  of  sovereignty, 
Louis  is  said  to  have  threatened  to  sear  the  sinews  of  his 
legs.  Osmond,  having  first  instructed  his  pupil  to 
feign  so  desperate  an  illness,  that  the  vigilance  of  his 
sentinels  became  relaxed  by  his  long  confinement  to 
bed,  from  which  at  length  he  was  never  expected  to  rise 
again,  then  concealed  him  in  a truss  of  hay.  Attention 
to  his  favourite  horse  ranked  highly  among  the  duties 
of  a brave  soldier  of  that  period  ; and  Osmond,  carrying 
on  his  shoulders  a burden  apparently  by  no  means  un- 
usual, passed  the  city  gates  to  a spot  in  which  he  had 
secretly  provided  means  of  speedy  flight ; and  arrived 
with  his  important  charge  at  Coney,  having  evaded  all 
pursuit.  Meantime  the  artful  representations  of  Ber- 
nard Count  of  Rouen,  who  administered  the  Govern- 
ment of  Normandy  during  the  minority  of  Richard, 
created  a belief  in  Louis  that  he  should  ultimately  profit 
far  more  by  the  assistance  of  the  Normans  themselves, 
than  by  maintaining  his  alliance  with  Count  Hugh.  The 
whole  Duchy,  it  was  said,  should  become  his  own  in 
fitting  season  ; why,  therefore,  should  he  condescend  to 
share  it  with  a Vassal,  whom  the  Normans  were  ready 
to  assist  him  in  subduing?  Misled  by  these  false 
hopes,  the  fickle  and  fuilhlcss  Prince  abandoned  his 
former  League,  and  even  declared  certain  towns,  upon 
which  Hugh  was  advancing,  to  be  guaranteed  by  his 
Royal  protection,  and  therefore  to  be  inviolable. 

Bernard  by  these  artifices  secured  his  aim;  he  effectually 
divided  the  two  assailants,  by  whose  joint  force  he  must 
have  been  overwhelmed,  and  he  also  gained  time  for  the 
arrival  of  important  succours  from  Denmurk,  which 
might  be  directed  against  each  of  them  in  succession. 
The  King  of  Denmark,  Harold,  led  his  troops  in  person, 
and  after  his  landing,  the  two  Monarchs  met  in  con- 
ference. The  discussion  at  first  was  friendly,  at  least  in 
api>caraiic-c  ; and  the  guardianship  of  the  minor  seemed 
a point  of  mutual  interest.  But  an  unlucky  allusion  to 
the  murder  of  Duke  William,  and  the  recognition,  among 
the  suite  of  Louis,  of  Herluin,  Count de  Montreuil,  who 
had  been  the  unwitting  cause  of  that  bloody  deed  by 
seeking  the  Duke's  protection  from  the  Count  of  Flan- 
ders, led  from  angry  words  to  open  violence.  A fiery- 
spirited  Dane  first  reproached  Montreuil  as  the  source 
of  calamity  to  his  master,  aud  then  stretched  him  dead 
at  his  feet  by  a thrust  of  his  lance.  Eighteen  French 
Nobles,  and  nearly  all  their  attendants,  were  massacred  in 
the  general  affray  which  ensued ; and  Louis  escaped  from 
the  scene  of*  blood,  the  Gut  dr  Herluin,  (HerluinV  ford,) 
as  it  was  ever  afterwards  named,  only  to  be  thrown  into 
prison  by  the  Regeut  Bernard.  Even  if  the  quarrel  had  not 
been  altogether  premeditated,  the  Normans  gladly  profiled 
by  its  occurrence  to  secure  the  person  of  the  French  King.  • 

♦ William  the  Conaueror  alluded  to  this  capture  of  Loin*,  in  hi* 
•leech  to  hi*  army  lwlure  the  Battle  of  H lulling*  : **  Did  not  you* 
Fathara  make  captive  flue  King  of  the  i’nudu,  *“d  hohi  him  m a 
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The  affection  and  activity  of  his  consort,  Gerberga, 
excited  powerful  interest  in  behalf  of  her  captive  hus- 
band : and  the  Kings  of  Germany  and  of  England, 
and  the  C'otint  of  Paris  himself  solicited  his  release. 
The  price  was  the  investment  of  Duke  Richard  with  all 
the  prerogatives  of  his  Father  and  Grandfather ; and 
even  when  that  unwilling  ransom  was  guaranteed,  Louis 
found  that  he  had  only  changed  hfo  jailer.  He  was 
surrendered  to  the  Count  of  Paris,  who  placed  him 
again  in  strict  custody,  in  the  hope  of  extorting  a ces- 
sion of  the  now  sole  domain  of  the  Crown,  the  City  of 
Laon.  The  King’s  deliverance  was  not  effected  without 
a solemn  promise  of  the  resignation  of  that  territory  ; a 
promise  which  he  did  not  scruple  to  violate  so  soon  as 
Otho  armed  in  his  favour.  In  the  petty  warfare  which 
ensued,  and  continued  during  four  years,  Louis  dis- 
played much  ability  and  personal  courage;  and  spiritual 
no  less  than  secular  weapons  were  raised  in  his  behalf. 
Twice  was  Hugh  excommunicated  by  the  decrees  of  an 
Ecclesiastical  Synod  confirmed  by  the  Pope;  and  twice 
did  he  regard  their  denunciations  with  contempt  and 
carelessness.  So  low  indeed  had  fallen  the  power  of 
the  Church  in  the  middle  of  the  Xth  Century,  that  nei- 
ther of  the  two  anathemas  fulminated  against  the  Count 
of  Paris  deprived  him  of  the  services  of  a single  fol- 
lower; while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  found  means  to 
allure  numerous  partisans  from  the  ranks  of  his  enemy. 
The  persuasions  of  Otho  and  of  his  son-in-law,  Conrad 
of  Lorraine,  ultimately  mediated  that  accommodation 
which  the  arms  of  Louis  ant!  the  threats  of  the  Clergy, 
were  equally  inefficient  to  extort;  awl  Hugh,  materially 
strengthened  in  power,  renewed  oaths  of  allegiance  to 
his  shadow  of  a Sovereign. 

The  petty  struggles  which  harassed  the  conclusion  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  IV.  merit  little  attention  ; but  one 
remarkable  occurrence  in  his  family  must  not  be  wholly 
omitted.  Three  years  before  his  death  he  was  aban- 
doned by  his  mother  Edgiva;  who,  regardless  of  her 
own  honour,  the  wrongs  of  her  former  husband,  and  the 
disproportion  of  her  years,  threw  herself  into  the  arms 
of  Heribert  II.,  Count  of  Vctmandois,  son  of  that 
Noble  of  the  same  name,  who  had  so  long  retained 
Charles  the  Simple  in  imprisonment.  Deeply  wounded 
in  his  domestic  peace  by  this  disgraceful  misalliance, 
menaced  by  a new  invasion  of  the  Hungarians,  and 
unable  to  control  his  refractory  Banins,  notwithstand- 
ing the  display  of  much  talent,  valour,  and  firmness, 
Louis,  after  holding  a nominal  sceptre  during  eighteen 
years  of  anarchy,  died  in  consequence  of  a fall  from  his 
horse,  startled  at  a wolf.  Of  his  two  surviving  children 
by  Gerberge.  Lothaire,  the  elder,  in  his  fourteenth  year, 
was  proclaimed  his  successor. 

The  support  of  Hugh  the  Great  secured  the  accession 
of  the  new  King,  from  whose  minority  the  subtle  and 
ambitious  Count  drew  sure  hopes  of  his  own  further 
aggrandizement ; and  the  other  Lords  of  France  readily 
followed  the  example  of  the  chief  Feudatory.  Aquitaine 
was  at  that  moment  the  leading  object  which  Hugh 
coveted,  and  he  might  have  been  successful  had  not  his 
projects  been  arrested  by  death.*  His  vast  possessions 


prisoner  in  Rouen,  until  he  had  restored  Normandy  to  Richard  your 
jhike,  tWn  a hoy  3 and  in  that  interview  did  not  the  young  Duke 
wear  hie  ewotd,  while  the  King  was  deprived  of  hi*,  and  even  of  hie 
dagger  r"'  When  ton.  p.  ‘i'J'i,  and  the  author  it  in  there  cited. 

• Hugh  the  Great,  although  himself  uncrowned,  w»»»on  of  King 
Robert,  nephew  of  King  Fades,  bmihrr-mlaw  of  King  Rudolph, 
and  father  of  King  Hugh  Capet.  By  tun  three  marriage*  ho  was 


were  divided  among  three  sons,  but  we  are  interested  in  Antuls  of 
the  fortunes  of  only  the  second,  Hugh  Capet,  who  was  France, 
about  ten  years  of  age  at  his  Father’s  death,  and  who 
inherited  the  County  of  Paris  and  Duchy  of  France.  The  ro,n 
extreme  youth  of  the  King  and  of  his  chief  Vassal,  ren- 
rlercd  both  of  them  unfit  for  personal  administration,  and  ^ 
the  Governments  of  each  fell  to  the  care  of  their  respective  . D 

mothers,  Gerberge  and  lledwigc,  women  of  vigorous  iqyo 
minds,  and  sister*  of  die  Emperor  Otho.  The  transac- 
tions of  the  reign  of  Lotlmire  are  among  the  moat 
obscure  in  French  History,  and  of  the  seven  years  be- 
tween 966  and  973  not  one  contemporary  record  sur- 
vives. At  the  conclusion  of  that  dark  period  we  know 
that  a few  years  after  the  death  of  Otho  the  Great,  a 
war  ensued  between  his  successor,  Otho  II.,  and  Lo*  War  be 
thnire ; and  tliut  the  latter  nearly  succeeded  in  capturiug  **rtr®  D. 
hi*  cousin,  surprised  and  altogether  defenceless  in  his  I**1*1 
Palace  nt  Aix  la  Chapelle.*  Otho  having  escaped  to  ' 

Cologne,  expressed  his  resentment  by  a solemn  defiance,  c^g  ' 
in  which  the  Herald  assured  the  King  of  France  that 
hi*  master  would  return  the  unexpected  visit  before 
October  closed.  Punctual  to  his  engagement,  the  Em- 
peror, early  in  that  month,  invaded  France  nt  the  head 
of  a force  which  has  been  magnified  to  60,000  men. 

After  ravaging  Laon,  Khcirns,  and  Soissons.  he  pre- 
sented himself  before  the  gates  of  Paris  ; ami  informed 
Hugh  Capet,  its  Count  and  Governor,  that  he  would 
greet  him  with  a louder  Litany  than  ever  yet  had 
reached  his  ears.  Accordingly,  assembling  a great  body 
of  Priests  upon  Montmartre,  he  mingled  his  soldiers 
among  them ; and  this  anomalous  Choir  then  chanted 
at  the  fullest  stretch  of  their  lungs,  the  Canticle  of  tile 
Martyrs,  “ Hallelujah  ! the  holy  army  of  Martyrs  praises 
Thee,  O Lord  !"  There  was  uot  a roof  in  Pans  which 
did  uot  reecho  the  Hymn. 

Satisfied  with  this  idle  bravado,  the  Emperor  com- 
menced his  retreat ; and  in  the  passage  of  the  river 
Aisne,  his  baggage  and  reur-guard  being  separated  for 
one  night  from  the  main  battle,  were  cut  ntf  by  the 
French. t On  the  morrow,  Otho  despatched  the  Count  The  Get- 
of  Ardennes  with  a challenge  to  Lothaire.  It  was  pro-  mans  dud- 
posed  that  the  two  armies  should  meet  on  equal  terms,  ^ngethe 
in  an  open  plain,  without  advantage  or  artifice  ; Lothaire 
might  choose  the  bank  of  the  river  on  which  the  engage- 
ment should  he  fought,  provided  that  party  which  had 
to  cross  received  hostages  from  the  other  for  the  security 
of  its  passage.  On  hearing  this  defiance,  (icoffroi 
( mint  of  Anjou,  a follower  of  Lothaire,  gave  a remark- 
able proof  of  the  low  estimation  in  which  Royalty  was 
held  in  France.  “ What  need  is  there,”  he  said,  “ lo 
hazard  the  lives  of  so  many  brave  men  for  the  quarrel  of 
two  Kings?  Let  them  descend  into  the  field  themselves 
and  decide  the  combat;  we  will  look  on,  and  acknow- 
ledge the  Conqueror  us  our  Chief.”  The  chivalrous 
loyalty  of  the  German  Count  returned  a dignified  re- 
buke to  this  proposal  of  the  Frenchman.  He  hail 


nwpcHwty  brother-in-law  of  Louis  the  Stutterer,  and  of  Otho  of 
Germany,  amt  son-itl-law  of  Edward  of  England. 

• The  flight  of  l Hho  and  hi*  Knqtreet  was  so  rapid,  that  Lothaire 
■at  down  to  tin*  dinner  prepared  for  then  repost  ; d.t/J.f/mt  fmperntarii 
tt  ferruht jam  pro  prand.v  pttraht  rtfvcxllato  nr  fret  lit.  Guhelmus 
Nan^tus,  ad  arm. 

f A very  usele**  miracle  was  winked  on  this  occasion,  arointing 
to  the  German  Monkish  Chronicler*.  l»y  UdeJric,  Bi*hop  of  Aug*. 
t*Tg.  who  accompanied  Otho  in  hia  retreat.  He  led  the  Emperor 
and  hi*  army  dry-shod  across  the  Aianr.  the  waters  standing  apart 
u a wait,  tike  tbone  of  the  Red  Sea.  Unluckily,  it  seems,  the  good 
Bishop  forgot  the  rear-guard. 
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often  heard,  was  his  answer,  that  the  French  but  lightly 
regarded  their  Kings,  and  the  words  just  spoken  con- 
vinced him  that  the  charge  was  true.  **  Wc  doubt  not,”  he 
added,  “ that  our  Monarch  would  be  victorious  in  single 
combat;  but  never  will  we  stand  by  as  quiet  spectators 
while  our  Emperor  is  fighting;  never  shall  it  be  said  that 
we  shrank  from  a peril  to  which  he  was  exposed!”4* 

No  further  details  of  this  War  have  reached  us ; but 
we  know  that  Peace  was  concluded  in  980;  that  on  the 
demise  of  Otho  II.  Lothaire  endeavoured  to  profit  by 
the  weakness  of  the  minority  of  his  successor  and  name- 
sake ; and  that  he  himself  died  a few  years  afterwards. 
The  short  reign  of  his  son,  Louis  V.  U Faineant,  was, 
as  that  title  implies.t  yet  more  inglorious  than  his 
own,  and  is  equally  without  trustworthy  record.  Of  the 
intrigues  bv  which  it  was  agitated  no  particulars  re- 
main, but  from  their  result  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
they  were  mainly  directed  by  H ugh  Capet.  Louis  became 
embroiled  with  his  mother,  Emma,  who,  even  during 
the  lifetime  of  her  hushand  Lothaire,  was  openly  accused 
of  gallantries  with  Adalberon,  Bishop  of  Iaioii ; and 
her  *on.  u King  in  nothing  but  in  name,  and  yet  more 
unhappy  in  marriage  ties  than  his  Father,  t after  a reign 


The  Italian  campaigns  by  which  the  succeeding  years  Annals  of 
of  this  reign  were  occupied,  and  which  led  ultimately  to  torroany. 
ArnulTs  death,  need  not  be  again  related  here.  Upon 
his  decease,  through  a reasonable  tear  lest  the  integrity  rom 
of  the  German  Kingdom  might  suiter  by  deviation  from 
the  natural  line  of  succession,  after  a short  demur,  his  ' ^ ' 
son  Louis  III.,*  although  a child  not  more  than  seven  A D 

years  of  age,  was  called  to  the  throne.  During  his  ]ooo 

minority,  the  Government  was  administered  by  Otho  Lauulli. 
Dukeof  Saxony,  and  Haltot  Archbishop  of  Me ntz ; to  a.  d. 
the  latter  of  whom  is  attributed  a foul  act  of  treachery,  9u0. 
for  which  a Roman  Senate  would  have  adjudged  de- 
served retribution. J A feud  between  Conrad  Count  of 
Franconia,  and  Adelbert  Marquess  of  Pupenburg,  led 
to  the  assassination  of  the  former ; and  the  murderer, 
having  disobeyed  the  Royal  citation  when  summoned 
to  trial  for  this  homicide,  was  besieged  in  his  strong 
Caslle  of  Bamberg.  As  the  fortress  resisted  all  efforts  Trench*  ry 
of  the  assailants,  Hatto  obtaining  an  interview  with  ®f  AirhLi. 
Adelbert,  assured  him  of  the  clemency  of  the  King  if  he 
would  but  solicit  it  in  person,  and  pledged  himself  that 
he  should  return  in  safety  to  his  Castle.  Adelbert  rely- 
ing upon  this  promise,  accompanied  the  Prelate  on  his 


Hi*  death,  of  fourteen  months,  was  poisoned  by  the  hands  of  Blanche 
a.  d.  his  Consort.  At  this  point  it  will  be  convenient  to  pause 
987.  before  we  commence  the  History  of  a new  Dynasty. § 

I1L  Gir-  III  The  German  Annals,  during  the  period  upon 
■ant.  which  we  are  about  to  enter,  are  so  closely  and  so  fre- 
quently interwoven  with  those  of  Italy,  that  in  treating 
the  History  of  the  latter  Country,  we  have  already  anti- 
cipated much  of  that  of  the  former  also.  On  the  de- 
thronement of  Charles  the  Fat,  the  Crown  of  Germany, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  conferred,  for  the  first  time  by 
Rci^n  of  Election,  on  Arnulf,  u Bustard  of  Carloruan  of  Ba- 

' D varla,  and  thus  illegitimately  descended  from  Charle- 

8hr'  Much  of  the  calamity  which  Europe  afterwards 

endured  from  the  Hungarians  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
rash  policy  by  which  that  Prince,  not  long  after  his 
A D-  accession,  invited  their  hordes  into  Bohemia,  a Duchy 

890.  which  lie  had  granted  to  the  Sdavonian  Chieftain 
Zundebold.  by  whom  this  increased  power  had  been 
ungratefully  employed  to  the  detriment  of  his  benefactor. 
The  rebellious  Vassal  was  punished ; but  the  outpost 
into  which  the  Barbarian*  bad  been  thus  incautiously 
admitted  was  steadily  maintained,  and  atfbrded  them 
unhappy  facilities  tor  their  subsequent  destructive  in- 

a.  d.  mads.  The  year  following  this  first  success  of  Arnulf 

891.  was  distinguished  by  one  much  greater  over  the  North- 
men ; when,  if  the  Annals  of  Fuidu  may  be  credited, 
120,000  of  those  fierce  invaders  were  chased  into  the 
river  Dyle,  near  Louvain,  and  two  of  their  Sea-kings 
were  slain  in  battle. 

* BaJderiei,  Chrome.  1. 97.  Mexeray  scorns  thoroughly  ashamed 
of  this  incident  by  his  attempt  to  pervert  it  The  German*,  he  i*y  v. 
declined  single  combat  for  their  Emperor,  com/'rnamt  par  la  tactif* 
mrnJ  qm'tit  mt  it  crvyvtent  pat  n bra  v*  <fuf  it  lioy  de  From  ft. 
(vroffroi  of  Anjou,  known  as  it  tJnscgtmtiir,  from  wearing  a 
grvy  surcoaL,  not  withstanding  hi*  unwunhy  proposition,  was  a brave 
soldier ; ami  had  so  far  distinguished  himself  in  the  ongagement  a* 
the  Ainu*,  ns  to  merit  the  hereditary  dignify  of  Great  Seneschal  of 
France,  nearly  cum-spanding  with  that  of  t'onsUble  in  later  year*. 

f The  native  Historians,  however,  interpret  it  Faineant  more  os 
Jarrmt  on ■ nifai  fecit,  than  as  utrfficox. 

I It  has  been  reported  wiTcrthelims  by  Seme  aulhorifiea,  that 
Lothaire  was  poisoned  by  Kmnu.  U y auroit  ce pendant  dr  la  timfnti 
a promoter r tore*  tmibreux  mytlert, ia  the  caulHiux  remark  of  Vclly. 

9 For  the  reigns  of  the  last  three  ('uloiingians,  see  the  acaoly 
materials  in  Bouquet,  Recant,  tom.  via. 


wav  to  the  Royal  Camp ; but  scarcely  had  they  quitted 
Bamberg  when  Hatto,  pleading  fatigue,  proposed  that 
they  should  return  awhile  for  refreshment.  The  Mar- 
quess readily  consented  without  suspicion  of  his  danger; 
and  after  entertaining  his  betrayer  with  hospitality 
within  the  walls  of  his  Castle,  renewed  his  expedition. 
On  their  arrival  in  the  Camp  of  Louis,  Adelbert  was 
put  in  chains,  condemned  as  a rebel  and  a traitor,  and 
led  out  to  the  block.  Before  the  headsman  performed 
his  duty,  the  dying  Noble  expostulated  with  llullo  on 
his  gross  violation  of  faith  ; and  he  was  answered,  that 
on  the  contrary,  faith  hail  Iteen  kept  inviolably,  for  that 
he  had  already  been  restored  in  safety  to  his  Castle. § 
The  reign  of  Louis  III.  was  principally  spent  in 
bloody  and  unsuccessful  contests  with  the  Hungarians; 
and  when  in  his  nineteenth  year  he  died  broken-hearted, 
as  is  said,  by  his  reiterated  defeats,  und  childless,  (thus 
extinguishing  in  his  person  the  direct  German  line  of 
Charlemagne,)  the  vacant  Crown  was  tendered  to  the 
late  Regent,  Otho.  That  high-minded  and  disinterested 
l'rittce,  instead  of  accepting  the  dignified  station  thus 

• Limit  the  Infant,  m he  was  designated,  is  sometimes  described 
a*  Low*  IV,  but  improperly.  His  ouly  predecessor*  of  the  same 
ns.ne  uu  the  (iinman  Throne,  were  Loin*  le  IArboonoire  I.  and 
Luui*  5e  Gemraniquu  II. 

i Hatto.  perl  taps,  is  only  another  form  of  Otho.  The  Etymolo- 
gist* trace  it  through  ‘Arr«.  which  Fvattia  says  is  * Tliessaltan 
word,  to  the  Hebrew  3$,  Paler. 

J Livy  relates  a perfidious  subterfuge,  similar  to  that  of  Hnl>u, 
practised  by  use  of  the  Deputies  whom  the  Roman  prisoner*  taken 
at  ( a n me  drtpttcbed  to  solicit  payment  of  their  ransom.  Hannibal, 
it  seems,  accepted  their  siuijde  parole  that  they  would  return ; and 
after  the  mission  had  faded,  (MW  of  them  did  return  stealthily  to  the 
Carthaginian  Camp,  but  without  ap[ieunug  before  his  conquerors, 
or  again  surrendering  himself.  Having  stifled  cuuacsencv  hy  this 
soptudical  evasion,  he  took  up  hi*  abode  in  Rome.  But  the  Senate 
dcvmed  more  sacredly  of  the  nature  of  an  oath ; ami  when  tU* 
breach  of  faith  was  discovered,  a unanimous  vote  determined  that 
tlw  virtual  perjurer  should  lie  reconvrved  to  Hannibal  in  the  cus- 
todv  of  Public  Officer*,  (xxii.  61.) 

$ All  the  Chronicler*.  except  Region  and  two  of  his  copyist*, 
agree  in  tin*  desgracefi.il  cuir.it lie.  Some  of  them  are  not  content 
without  minuting  a fearful  judgment  to  Hutto's  gnat  iniquity  ; and 
they  add,  that  after  li*  had  been  killed  by  lightning,  hi*  body  was 
homo  away  by  the  Devil  to  h«  plunged  into  the  crater  of  &trm  ; 
white  the  grisly  carrier  recited  a Pentameter,  bud  enough  assuredly 
to  he  of  his  own  composition 

&c  peer  at  a inti,  ticyne  rumdo  run. 
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History  offered  to  him,  explained  to  the  German  Barons,  who 
now  arrogated  to  themselves  the  disposal  of  a Throne 
From  no  longer  hereditary,  that  the  dangers  of  their  Coun- 
a.  d.  try  required  in  her  ruler  a younger  arm,  and  more 
8S8.  active  powers,  than  belonged  to  his  advanced  age ; 

t0  and,  casting  aside  all  remembrance  of  former  private 
*•  D-  feuds  which  had  divided  the  two  families,  he  pressed 
upon  their  choice  one  of  his  bravest  conte mporarie*, 
1 ond*ct"  Conrad,  son  and  successor  of  the  lately-murdered  Count 
ofOtho'1  of  Franconia  The  chief  Lords  of  the  Five  Nations 
Duke  of  which  then  composed  Germany,  assented  to  this  prudent 
Saxony.  counsel;  and  the  Franks  or  inhabitants  of  Franconia 
and  the  modern  Palatinate,  the  Suabians,  the  Buvariuns, 
the  Saxons  who  occupied  Westphalia  and  Lower  Saxony, 
and  the  Lorrainers  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  elected 
Conrad  their  King  at  a General  Assembly. 
r»and  of  This  elevation,  however,  of  one  whom  the  great  Body 
Franconia.  Df  Nobility  considered  only  as  their  peer,  was  regarded 
A D-  by  many  of  them  with  no  slight  jealousy ; and  the 
throne  which  Conrad  ascended  was  but  insecurely 
founded.  Not  only  was  he  often  occupied,  and,  for  the 
moat  part,  with  ill  success,  in  endeavouring  to  repel  the 
Hungarians,  hut  his  reign  was  one  continued  struggle 
against  the  rebellion  of  his  own  discontented  Feuda- 
tories. Charles  the  Simple,  of  France,  appeared  in  arms 
to  contest  some  districts  on  the  Rhine  ; the  Dukes  of 
Bavaria,  of  Suabia,  and  of  Lorraine  were  not  curbed 
without  open  warfare.  But  his  chief  and  most  powerful 
enemy  was  Henry  of  Saxony,  who  had  now  succeeded 
to  his  Father’s  Duchy ; and  who,  perhaps,  lamented  a 
decision  which  had  transferred  to  the  brows  of  another  a 
Crown  which  might  otlierwise  have  graced  his  own. 
Contests  The  transactions  in  the  ensuing  Civil  contests  are 


Duke  of  Saxony  as  his  successor ; at  the  same  time  im-  Annals  of 
pressing  upon  his  own  brother,  Eberhard.  the  impolicy 
of  advancing  any  claim  for  himself;  and  commissioning 
him  to  bear  the  Regalia,  os  his  last  bequest,  to  Henry.  *rom 
The  German  Nobles  assented  ; Eberhard  obeyed 
the  dying  injunctions  of  his  Brother;  and  it  is  probable  ti)  ’ 
that  the  great  abilities,  the  eminent  valour,  the  stipe-  A D 
rior  fortunes,  and  the  increasing  power  of  Duke  Henry  |000 
had  worked  conviction  iu  all  parlies,  that  the  Saxon 
predominance  could  no  longer  be  successfully  resisted.  0,!*5$AX^y* 
The  new  King,  when  he  received  the  announcement  Hear*  j. 
of  Conrad's  death  and  his  own  election,  was  engaged  in  TheFuwlcr. 
his  favourite  amusement  of  Hawking,  a pasliine  afford-  A.  D. 
ing  his  title.  The  Fowler , by  which  he  is  best  known  in  921. 
History.*  The  early  years  of  the  reign  of  this  Founder 
of  the  Saxon  Dynasty  were  passed  in  a successful  oppo- 
sition to  the  claims  of  Charles  the  Simple  upon  Lor- 
raine, a territory  which  Henry  may  be  considered  to 
have  annexed  definitively  to  Germany  ;t  and  in  repress- 
ing the  turbulent  spirit  of  his  own  haughty  Vassals.  A 
fortunate  incident  enabled  him  also  to  suspend  the  hos- 
tilities of  the  Hungarians  ; and  in  the  end  he  acquired 
sufficient  strength  to  chastise  them  with  unexampled 
severity.  During  one  of  those  overwhelming  inroads  Truce  with 
before  which  the  King,  unable  to  maintain  himself  in  the  Hud- 
the  field,  on  account  of  paucity  of  numbers  and  want  of  £*«*«*• 
discipline  in  his  troops,  hud  retreated,  or  almost  fled,  A*  °- 
into  Westphalia,  chance  threw  into  his  hands  a pri- 
soner  of  distinguished  rank  and  estimation  among  the 
Barbarians.  To  their  lavish  proffers  of  ransom  Henry 
perseveringly  refused  assent ; and  the  liberty  of  the 
captive  could  be  purchased  on  no  other  terms  than  a 
solemn  compact  of  Truce,  and  a remission  of  tribute 


with  Henry  obscure ; but  we  are  told  of  a great  victory  won  by 
Duke  of  Henry  near  Merseburg,  in  which  so  bloody  was  the 
carnage,  that  the  Saxons,  in  derision,  expressed  a doubt 
whether  Hell  was  large  enough  to  contain  the  huge 
number  of  Franks  whom  they  Imd  sent  thither  in  one 
day.  When  open  force  proved  ineffectual  to  deliver 
Conrad  from  this  potent  rival,  it  is  said  that  the  treache- 
rous arts  of  llatto  were  again  employed  ; and  that 
Henry  narrowly  escaped  destruction  from  the  snares  of 
the  wily  Prelate  * It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  reconcile 
the  latest  acts  of  Conrad's  life  with  a supposition  that 
he  was  privy  to  any  treacherous  design  against  Henry. 
Afler  eight  years  of  turbulent  rule,  perceiving  the  ap- 
proach of  death,  he  summoned  his  chief  Lords  about  his 
couch,  and  earnestly  recommended  them  to  choose  the 

* The  story  i*  related  by  Wittichind.  l*ut  not  by  any  menns 
clearly.  Hallo,  lie  says,  invited  the  Duke  of  Saxony  to  • banquet, 
with  the  intention  of  securing  hit  person  , and  among  other  presents 
calculated  to  disarm  hit  guest’s  suspicion,  he  ordered  a skilful  work- 
man to  (vovide  a rich  chain  of  gold.  Otic  day  the  Archbishop, 
while  inspecting  the  progress  of  this  tnnket,  s.ghed  deeply  ; and 
explained,  in  return  to  the  inquiry  of  the  goldsmith,  that  his  grief 
arose  from  a knowledge  that  the  chain  upon  which  he  was  employed, 
when  finished,  would  cost  the  life  of  one  so  excellent  and  ao  dear  to 
him  as  Henry  of  Saxony  The  artist  made  no  observation  at  the 
moment,  but  having  finished  h*  task,  found  uu  opportunity  of  re- 
lating the  occurrence  to  Duke  Henry,  who  reproached  the  Arrh- 
bishop  with  )u»  intended  perfidy,  and  declined  the  proposed  inter- 
view. (Kb.  i.  p.  636.)  We  need  not  comment  upon  the  inconsis- 
tencies and  improbabilities  of  this  story.  Mstthiw.  without  adducing 
any  authority,  implies  that  the  chain  was  to  catch  ami  strangle  its 
victim ; but  hmp  it  ia  by  no  means  easy  to  conjecture.  Hennco 
nttr  inndiat  ttruertt  per  turqnem  taurrum.  qmi  tic  ndurntthotur  ui  rt 
Hrnnrum  Caperet,  rumqtte  ocnJcrct.  ( Then! rum  Hitt.  p.  861.)  And 
the  Authors  of  the  UmrermU  Iftlory  do  not  diminish  the  perplexity 
when  they  aver  that  the  treachery  was  to  have  bcxru  executed  by 
means  of  a poisoned  golden  bracelet. 


during  nine  jeans  * The  interval  of  repose  thus  gained 
from  an  enemy  loo  powerful  to  be  resisted  at  the 
moment,  wan  employed  in  wise  and  moat  salutary  mea- 
sures. Soldiers  were  diligently  levied  and  trained  ; wisenoliev 
and  their  military  education  was  so  conducted  as  not  lo  of  Henry, 
interfere  either  with  Agriculture  or  other  Civil  duties. 

The  cares  of  Henry  were  next  directed  to  the  regulation 
of  internal  Police,  and  to  the  extinction  of  a wild  ban- 
ditti which  the  long  disturbed  state  of  Germany  had 
permitted  to  grow  within  its  bosom,  and  whose  lawless 
ranks  were  not  unfrequently  headed  by  leaders  of 

• So  stales  a writer  upon  whose  single  authority,  as  will  have 
been  seen  in  the  cases  of  Otho  II.  ami  III,  no  great  reliance  i*  to 
be  placed,  Godfrey  of  Viterbo,  (op.  Strum  Cor  gut  Germ.  i.  2lfi.) 

But  tie  » supported  in  this  instance  very  generally.  The  paint  is 
scarcely  worth  inquiry-,  or  other  teoautu  might  be  produced  for  this 
title. 

f Lorraine  was  afterward » divided  by  the  German  Emperon  into 
Upper,  or  the  Duchy  of  Moselle,  sometimes  knuwn  singly  as  the 
Duchy  of  Lorraine;  and  Ls'te*-r,  or  the  Duchy  of  Luthiers,  or 
Brabant. 

_ * A remarkable  Duel  was  fought  on  horseback  during  this  nego- 
tiation. Cracu,  a Goliath  among  the  Hungarians,  hail  rvjieatwily 
challenged  file  whole  German  Camp  without  meeting  any  cliam- 
pion  to  accept  battle:  for  exclusive  of  his  gigantic  strength  and 
stature  lie  was  reputed  to  poaMMM  magical  powers,  and  by  some 
diabolical  agency  to  have  blintkd  no  less  tliun  forty  opponents 
before  slay  ing  them.  At  length.  a townsman  of  Katishoa,  Hans 
IXilhnger  by  name,  then  lying  under  sentence  for  treason,  undertook 
the  combat  on  pruroise  of  a free  ]ssrdon.  He  was  twice  unhorsed 
without  being  hurt,  and  in  the  third  encounter,  by  directing  his 
lance  adroitly  under  the  Giant's  ear,  he  wounded  him  mortally. 

Of  the  spoils,  which  were  sustwiuk-d  in  the  Cathedral  at  Munsler, 
the  helmet  weighed  20  lbs.,  the  cuirass  was  made  of  an  elephant's 
hide  covered  with  iron  scales,  and  (Imi  sword  measured  7\  feet  in 
length.  Charles  Vr.  rvmuvvd  these  arm«  ; but  a monument  attest- 
ing DoUinger’s  victory  is  said  vlill  to  exist  in  his  hmise  near  the 
Hotel de  f’tUe at  Hatialou.  (Bar.*,  Hut.  if  Allemuyme,  uk  JI5,) 
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HMory.  ancient  stock  and  gentle  blood.  Those  hold  and  daring 
spirits  whom  either  anarchy  or  necessity  hud  marshalled 
against  their  naturul  Country  were  now  allured  by  pro- 
mises  of  amnesty  to  become  her  foremost  ^ffendens; 
* and  being  established,  by  grants  of  land,  on  the  imn- 
A D tiers  under  the  government  of  Marquiases,  they  raised 
1000  a Power^|l  bulwark  against  future  invasion,  Then,  in 
order  to  prepare  the  military  population  which  he  had 
created  for  the  great  struggle  likely  to  ensue  on  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Hungarian  armistice,  he  instituted 
martial  games,  and  a species  of  tournament ; and 
directed  numerous  expeditions  against  minor  enemies  ; 
so  that  the  Poles,  the  Lorrainers,  the  Sclavontena,  the 
Bohemians,  the  Dunes,  and  the  A hot  ri  tea.  (a  Heathen 
People  on  the  coniines  of  Bulgaria  whom  he  converted 
to  Christianity,)  each  in  turn  afforded  employment  and 
encouragement  to  his  armies.  Nor  were  the  more 
peculiar  works  of  Peace  neglected ; numerous  towns 
were  repaired,  beautified,  or  strengthened  by  fortifica- 
tion, and  from  this  reign  may  be  dated  the  origin  of  no 
less  distinguished  places  than  Guslar  and  Quedling- 
A.  r>.  berg.-  Thus  prepared  on  all  sides,  Henry  awaited 

i»33.  without  alarm  the  approaching  close  of  the  Truce  ; and 

when  the  Hungarian  Chiefs  sent  an  embassy  demanding 
renewal  of  tribute,  the  assembled  Saxons  raised  their 
right  arms  to  Heaven,  in  token  of  fidelity  to  their  Prince 
and  of  indignation  against  their  foe,  and  the  Barbarian 
Envoys,  dismissed  not  only  With  refusal  but  with  insult, 
were  instructed  to  deliver  to  their  Commanders  a mangy 
dog  with  cropped  ears  and  tail,  as  the  only  tribute  to 
l>e  expected  for  the  future.  Roused  by  this  unlookcd 
for  dishonour,  the  Hungarians  poured  in  at  once  upon 
opposite  frontiers,  denouncing  the  extremity  of  vengeance, 
and  menacing  extermination  to  every  Saxon  of  either 
sex  above  ten  years  of  age.  But  their  progress  was 
unexpectedly  checked,  partly  by  the  sword,  partly  by 
rigour  of  climate,  partly  by  famine;  and  the  host  which 
had  entered  the  Western  Provinces,  wasted  away  slowly 
and  miserably,  after  a short  and  savage  plunder  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine.  In  the  East  their  overthrow  was 
Great  vie-  inure  rapid,  complete,  and  signal.  Dispirited  by  tidings 
t,.ry  over  of  the  ill  fortune  of  their  comrades,  and  alarmed  bv  a 
tin*  Hun-  vigorous  march  of  Henry  to  the  relief  of  Merseburg 
K»wh-  whkdl  they  had  invented,  they  hastily  abandoned  their 
twrjf-  camp,  and  commenced  a straggling  and  disorderly 
a.  d.  retreat.  The  Germans  occupied  the  abandoned  position, 
934.  released  such  of  their  fellow-countrymen  as  were  pri- 
soners, and  eagerly  pressed  forward  in  pursuit.  “ It 
was  then,’*  says  Luitprand.f  “ that  you  might  hear  from 
the  Christian  ranks  the  holy  and  marvellous  shout  of 

* Lord ! Lord  !*  while  on  the  other  side  the  flying 
Heathen  raised  the  foul  and  devilish  war-whoop  of 

* llui ! Hui !’ " Henry  had  instructed  his  soldiers  on  no 
account  to  break  their  line  till  after  they  bad  received 
the  first  volley  of  arrows  ; and  this  fell  harmless  on  the 
impenetrable  wall  presented  by  their  shields,  locked 
together  in  the  foremost  rank  and  covering  their  whole 


• The  abhorrence  of  Cities  which  Tacitus  ascribes  to  the  Ger- 
mane long  endured  among  them.  AW/at  Orrmanorum  popuhi 
Uriel  katntan  mitt  no/***  etl ; me  pad  mndem  inter  tejimciaa  irdei. 
Cotunt  sLtcreti  atgue  d*eertt.  [Germ.  1 6.)  Thus,  in  a later  Age, 
Ammianue  Marcellinus  does  net  notice  a single  German  City ; and 
the  names  recorded  by  Woletnj  (H.  1 1.)  'must  be  considered  those  of 
villages  only.  One  of  Henry's  -prvmtoca  for  increasing  tbs  popu- 
lation of  h»a  Citie*  was  a\  stipulation  that  every  ninth  peasant 
should  form  port  of  his  garrisons,  aod  assist  in  building.  {Annul. 
Sox.  ad  ana,  927.) 
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bodies.  So  rapid  was  the  charge  which  instantly  sue-  Annals  of 
ceeded  that  not  a second  arrow  could  be  placed  on  the  Germany 
bowstring;  and  the  Savages  were  thus  deprived  of  the  ’ 

advantage  of  their  favourite  weapon.  Forty  thousand  Ft<>0’ 
Hungarians  are  related  to  have  fallen  on  the  plain  of  */ r'* 
Kcuschberg ; a name  which  marks  the  field  of  battle  to 
the  present  hour ; and  which  has  been  thought  to  bear  A ^ 

no  less  testimony  to  the  high  moral  purity,  than  the  lyoy 

victory  itself  does  to  the  distinguished  valour  of  the 
Conqueror.* 

A solemn  Thanksgiving  evinced  the  pious  gratitude 
of  Henry  for  this  most  splendid  triumph,  and  such 
Artists  as  the -times  afforded  were  employed  to  record  its 
memory  on  the  walls  of  the  Banqueting  Chamber  in 
his  Palace  at  Merseburg.  More  than  twenty  Churches 
and  numerous  other  Religious  establishments  are  be- 
lieved to  have  been  founded  under  the  auspices  of  this 
great  and  energetic  Prince  ; who,  devout  after  the  man- 
ner of  his  Age.  ascribed  his  victories  chiefly  to  the  virtue 
of  a Lance  studded  with  nails  from  the  True  Cross.  Tb*  Lance 
That  inestimable  relic,  once  possessed  by  Constantine 
the  Great,  had  become,  wc  know  not  how,  the  property 
of  Rudolph  of  Burgundy ; and  from  him,  as  a most 
coveted  prize,  Henry  had  succeeded  in  wringing  it, 
partly  hy  menaces,  partly  by  solicitations,  and  yet  more 
by  » cession  of  territory.t  At  length  having  freed  his 
Kingdom  both  from  domestic  and  foreign  peril,  he  re- 
solved to  assert  his  right  to  the  well-earned  Crown  of 
the  Empire;  and  for  that  purpose  he  meditated  an  ex- 
pedition to  Rome  ; but  the  completion  of  his  design  was 
arrested  by  death,  and  reserved  tor  his  successor.  After 
a reign  of  seventeen  years,  employed  no  less  to  the  solid 
bent  fit  of  his  Country  than  to  the  permanent  establish- 
ment of  his  own  fame,  Henry  the  Fowler  was  struck  by  Death  of 
paralysis,  and  having  first  secured  the  approbation  of  Heavy  the 
his  Nobles  to  the  succession  of  his  eldest  son  Otho,  he  **ow“r* 
expired  at  Mansleven  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 

The  Coronation  of  Otho  I.  was  celebrated  with  Otho  I.  the 
peculiar  solemnity  at  Aix  la  Chapellc.  and  the  details  Greet 
of  its  ceremonial,  involving  many  points  curiously  illus-  A-  D- 
trative  of  the  Political  State  of  Germany  at  the  time,  986- 
may  be  (bund  given  with  unusual  precision  in  the  Chro- 
nicle of  Witticbind.f  Although  Otho  succeeded  to  a 
flourishing  Kingdom,  not  inherited,  as  his  Father's 
dying  words  impressed  upon  him,  from  a long  line  of 
Ancestors,  but  acquired  by  that  Father,  through  God’s 
assistance  ;§  and  although  the  power  so  delivered  to 
him  received  at  his  hands  large  increase  both  of  strength 
and  glory,  his  reign  presents  an  almost  uninterrupted 

• Dieter  Some  Keuschtierg  itt  dem  Berge  *nd  Fe/iU*ger  gegebtn 
ex  accident*,  ncmfich,  dm  der  Kajter  in  tmt  aulru  Arm  unit icAiig 
Wetb  so  trjr*  fade*  wo/le,  drnn  zovor  ill  derirfbig  Ort  del  FrUt- 
tagert  mil  drm  Dorffe  darmJer  getegen  Rirdo  genamnt.  Stnmui, 
who  cites  the  a Hot*  pwp  from  the  CJtramcit  of  Brotuffiu*,  (i.  15.) 

» inclined,  however,  to  think  KeoteAberg  >■  a corruption  from 
A'r mgtberg.  (i.  229.) 

f Sigebcvtus,  ad  amm.  929.  Luitprnnd,  iv.  12.  Otho  the  Great  is 
•aid  by  Rainulwhua  to  have  presented  this  Lance  to  Amebian  of 
England  in  9<id ; a fact  which  may  reasonably  be  doubted,  since 
Otho  himself  was  likely  to  entertain  full  belief  of  its  supernatural 
efficacy,  as  we  shall  soon  perceive,  at  Augsburg.  But  the  writers 
De  Crane  express  great  misgiving  respecting  the  genuineness  of  the 
pretended  Nails.  Not  root*  than  four  of  these  are  allowed  to  have 
existed  at  any  time ; and  Cornelius  Curtiua  justly  remarks,  that 
the  Lance  of  Constantine,  as  commonly  described,  would  more  than 
exhaust  that  number ; guatemarimn  Cfmvomm  motrorom  mumenrm 
exAaonn  penitni,  «/.  qua*  >m  LomeeA  cnJtacanl  anctoret,  p/*rei  Cmeei 
compvmonfar.  [De  C/at  it  Dvmmicu,  99.) 

£ ii.  ad  mil. 

$ Id.  tb. 
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series  of  Civil  or  Foreign  warfare.  It  would  be  equally 
' tedious  and  unprofitable  were  we  to  dwell  on  the  n lime- 
rout  contests  iu  which  he  was  involved  with  the  Feu- 
datories of  his  Crown ; and  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that 
the  early  part  of  his  reign  was  disturbed  by  a long  and 
painful  struggle  with  his  Brother,  Henry  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  whom  evil  advisers  persuaded  to  assert  a 
claim  to  the  throne,  on  the  weak  ground  that  he  was 
. born  after  his  Father's  accession  ; an  advantage  (if  it 
were  such)  not  belonging  to  Olho,  on  account  of  the 

■ very  primogeniture  which  had  secured  his  election. 
Frustrated  in  numerous  daring  attempts,  and  reduced 
to  extremity,  Henry  at  length  threw  himself  at  his 

■ Brothers  feet,  in  a mourning  habit,  and  solicited  pardon 
for  his  rebellion.  By  the  undeviating  fidelity  of  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  he  deserved  the  clemency  with 
which  he  was  received;  and  his  reward  was  investiture 
with  the  Duchy  of  Bavaria,  in  which  Otho,  by  a remark- 
able exercise  of  prerogative,  refused  to  confirm  the  sons 
of  a former  Duke. 

A yet  more  distressing  and  unnatural  struggle  awaited 
l Otho  with  his  eldest  son  Ludolph.  That  Prince,  the 
issue  of  his  first  marriage  with  Editha,  daughter  of 
Edmund  King  of  England,  had  been  nominated  by 
his  Father  to  the  succession;  but  cherishing,  or  affecting 
some  idle  fear  that  a second  marriage  might  impeach 
his  right,  when  Otho  received  the  hand  of  Adelaide 
with  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  us  her  portion,  he  retired 
from  Court  in  disgust,  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of 
the  discontented  Bavarians  and  Lorrainers,  and  collected 


with  a mightier  host  than  had  ever  before  taken  the  J 
field  under  their  Leaders  *4  Unless  the  sky  shall  fall  ( 
and  overwhelm  us.”  was  their  proud  boast  as  they  ad*  s 
vanccfl,  **  or  the  Earth  shall  gape  and  swallow  us  up 
quick,  who  are  they  that  may  compete  with  us  in 
number* ?’**  It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Lech,  near 
Augsburg,  that  Otho  encountered  the  Rarharians.  On 
the  first  dav,+  a large  Body  of  the  enemy  having  crossed 
the  river  unperceived,  fell  suddenly  on  the  German  £ 
baggage  and  camp  stores,  and  routed  three  out  of  the  A 
eight  battalions  into  which  Otho  had  distributed  his  ^ 
army ; till  the  valour  of  his  son-in-law,  Conrad  of 
Franconia,  rallied  the  fugitives,  and  restored  order. 
Ere  sunrise  on  the  following  morning,  the  Festival  of 
Sl  Laurence,  Otho,  prostrating  himself  on  the  ground, 
confessed,  with  many  tears,  that  it  was  on  account  of 
his  own  sins  that  the  late  reverse  had  been  sulTercd  ; 
and  he  then  vowed,  if  he  were  successful  in  the  ensuing 
fight,  to  endow  a Bishopric  at  Merseburg,  and  to  dedi- 
cate as  a Religious  House  a Palace  which  lie  had  recently 
commenced  building  in  that  City.  Then,  having  heard 
Mass  and  communicated,  he  armed  himself  with  his 
buckler  and  the  holy  Lance  of  Constantine  and  briefly 
encouraging  his  followers,  plunged  into  the  hostile 
ranks.  The  Hungarians  fought  resolutely,  till  surprised, 
wearied,  and  overpowered  by  the  obstinate  fury  of  the 
Germans,  they  betook  themselves  to  indiscriminate 
flight ; and  were  either  drowned  in  attempting  to  swim 
over  the  Lech,  or  burned  or  put  tc  the  sword  as  they 
sought  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  villages.  No  mercy 


round  him  a knot  of  conspirators  in  his  residence  at 
Saalficld.  Before  the  plot  which  he  meditated  had 
ripened,  it  was  suppressed  by  the  vigilance  of  Otho, 
whom  it  recalled  from  his  first  successes  in  Italy.  Bui 
*.  u.  Ludolph.  impenetrable  by  his  Father's  gentleness,  no 
953.  sooner  gathered  strength  afresh  than  he  occupied  Menu 
with  a considerable  force,  and  even  gave  battle  to  the 
Royal  army,  in  a spot  between  that  City  and  Ratisbon.4 
The  Rebel's  were  defeated,  and  Ludolph  for  a while 
escaped  pursuit  and  punishment  by  leaguing  with  the 
Hungarians;  till,  destitute  of  all  hope  of  further  resist- 
ance, he  found  an  opportunity  for  reconciliation,  by 
placing  himself  unexpectedly  in  Otho’s  path,  as  he  was 
hunting  near  Saalfield,  and  avowing  the  deepest  and 
most  heartfelt  penitence.  Those  protestations,  however, 
were  the  result  more  of  necessity  than  of  conviction  ; for 
ere  long  he  renewed  his  intrigues,  and  passing  into 
Italy,  either  to  escape  discovery,  or  to  obtain  facilities 
His  death,  for  Ins  treason,  lie  was  prevented  from  a repetition  of 
a.  D.  open  violence  only  by  a death  which  can  scarcely  be 
957.  deemed  untimely. 


was  asked  or  even  expected  ; none  indeed  was  likely  to 
be  accorded  to  those  by  whom  the  exercise  of  that  virtue 
had  been  wholly  unpractised;  and  death,  without  regard 
to  dignity  or  station,  was  ultimately  the  lot  of  those 
whom  the  sword  had  neglected  during  the  battle  and 
pmsuit.  Three  even  of  their  Princes,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoners,  were  ignominiously  hanged  at  Hatis- 
bon.  Never  before  had  so  great  a blow  been  inflicted 
on  the  power  of  the  H ungurians,  and  never  afterwards 
did  it  recover  from  this  overthrow.  On  the  part  of  the 
Germnns  the  field  had  not  been  gained  without  much 
bloodshed ; and  among  the  slain  was  included  the  in 
trepid  Conrad,  by  whom  the  ill  fortune  of  the  first  day 
had  been  retrieved  ; lie  was  pierced  by  an  arrow  while 
he  raised  his  vizor  for  a few  moments  in  order  to  gain 
breath.  Bui  the  spirit  of  the  Hungarians  was  for  ever 
broken ; we  bear  no  more  of  thorn  as  the  scourge  and 
the  terror  of  Europe  ; and  thus  twice  severely  taught  that 
they  were  not  irresistible,  they  subsided  into  peaceful 
neighbours,  and  became  gradually  imbued  with  civi- 
lization. 


War  with  Fourteen  years  of  war.  conducted  with  various  for- 
Bohemia,  tunc,  were  necessary  for  the  entire  reduction  or  Bohemia 
to  obedience.  The  King,  Bodislaus,  had  wrested  the 
Crown  from  a murdered  Brother,  and  had  defeated  the 
first  armies  despatched  to  contest  his  usurpation ; nor 
a.  d.  was  it  until  Otho  found  leisure  to  march  against  him 

950.  in  person,  that  he  was  completely  subdued  and  ren- 

dered tributary.  The  Hungarians  also,  although  awhile 
restrained  by  their  great  defeat  in  the  preceding 
with  the  reign,  continued  their  molestations  wherever  a point 
filings*  appeared  vulnerable;  and  few  years  elapsed  during 
m»v  which  some  Province  of  the  Kingdom  failed  to  suffer 

*•  D*  from  their  irruptions.  At  length,  fully  recruited  in 

strength  and  burning  for  revenge,  they  deluged  Bavaria 

* Horsedal,  or  Kwsadal,  as  it  La  named  by  the  Chroniclers. 


Of  Otho’s  chastisement  of  the  Danes,  the  Sclav onianx, 

• The  threat  of  the  ancient  Scythians  to  Darius,  when  they  sent 
him  the  •ymlxitiral  Bird,  Mouse,  Frog.  and  Arrows,  is  som.whai 
of  the  *am«  character  with  this  boast  of  the  Hungarian*  ; but,  in  the 
former  iiirtance,  the  .Scythians  were  the  aggrieved  party,  in  the  latter 
the  Hungarian*  were  aggressor*.  "IC»  un 

U v#»  i II ifrut,  n ftSif  yurMitu  uri  rh  yif  •«r«XVi,  • 

&*rt*X*t  if  rm(  Xtpr+t  wi  cvihttwiti  Jw Uw, 

sw«  T+ti*  tin  rdfiii/xarev  (3m*  ilerutl.  iv.  132. 

f All  inotliTii  account*  which  we  hare  seen  of  the  Battle  of 
Augsburg,  even  that  of  Gibb(>»,  whom  it  is  no!  easy  to  detect  in 
inaccuracy,  treat  it  as  only  of  one  day's  continuance.  Dltnwr, 
however,  whom  we  have  followed,  (lib.  I.  p.  332.)  plainly  distributes 
it  into  two  days ; on  the  first,  the  Germans  are  thrown  into  confiv* 
woo  and  saved  by  Conrad  ; on  the  Second — portent  rfr>,  i<7  <**/,  in 
FerttvrtmU  Chrtrti  Mar/yrit  Laurtntu — Otho  achiirves  hi*  splendid 
triumph. 

J Stmptti  Rex  oTypettm  Ijtncfi  cum  uteri.  Ditniar,  t&iJ. 
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and  (tic  Abotritc*.  wc  cannot  afford  more  than  a pass- 
ing mention.  Ilia  transactions  with  France  and  the 
Greek  Empire,  and  his  brilliant  career  in  Italy,  which 
annexed  the  Imperial  dignity  for  ever  to  the  German 
Crown,  have  been  sufficiently  detailed  in  former  pages; 
and  we  hasten  to  the  close  of  a long,  glorious,  and  bene- 
ficial reign,*  which  has  deservedly  ranked  Otho  The 
Great  among  those  few  Sovereigns  for  whom  the  voice 
of  an  impartial  Posterity  has  retained,  in  its  fullest 
meaning,  a title,  in  loo  many  instances  bestowed  solely 
by  the  adulation  of  Contemporaries.  Not  long  after  his 
return  from  his  last  expedition  to  Italy.  Otho  celebrated 
the  Festival  of  Easter  with  unusual  magnificence  at 
Quedlinberg ; and  the  list  of  the  Ambassadors  who  on 
that  occasion  were  present  at  his  Court,  furnishes  no 
inadequate  estimate  of  his  extensive  power  and  reputa- 
tion. Among  the  splendid  train  which  surrounded  his 
throne,  were  counted  Envoys  from  Greece,  Home  and 
most  other  Italian  Cities,  Denmark,  Hungary,  Sclavonia, 
Bulgaria,  Poland,  Russia,  and  Bohemia.  A few  weeks 
afterwards  he  died  tranquilly,  and  with  marks  of  the 
most  sincere  devotion,  after  au  illness  of  a few  hours, 
with  which  he  was  attacked  while  attending  Vespers. 
His  remains  were  interred  by  those  of  his  English  Con- 
sort Editlia,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Magdeburg;  where 
the  original  tomb,  having  survived  even  the  fury  of 
Tilly,  still  notifies  the  spot  in  which  reposes  the  First, 
and  one  of  the  Inst  and  wisest  Emperors  by  whom  the 
single  sceptre  of  Germany  has  been  swayed. 

But  little  interest  attaches  to  domestic  transactions  in 
the  reign  of  Otho  II.  He  maintained  a successful 
struggle  with  his  cousin,  Henry  of  Bavaria,  known  in 
History  by  the  title  of  the  Quarreller,  and  son  of  that 
Henry  of  Brunswick  who  hud  similarly  contested  the 
throne  with  his  Father;  and  he  was  engaged  in  other 
Civil  dissensions  and  petty  struggles  during  the  five 
years  which  preceded  his  inglorious  War  with  France. 
With  his  still  more  inglorious  Calabrian  expedition 
and  his  subsequent  dealh,t  the  Reader  is  already  ac- 
quainted. 

During  the  minority  'of  Otho  HI.,  who  on  his  Fa- 
ther’s death  succeeded  to  the  Empire,  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  his  age,  Henry  of  Bavaria  renewed  his  ambi- 
tious designs  upon  the  Crown,  obtained  possession  of 
the  Infant's  person,  and  claimed  the  Regency,  till  a 
strong  effort  of  the  other  German  Princes  released  their 
Sovereign  from  this  thraldom.  A brief  quarrel  with 
Lolbaire  King  of  France,  who  seemed  willing  to  revive 
his  pretensions  to  the  lung-con  tested  territory  of  Lor- 
raine, and  successful  expeditions  against  the  Danes  and 
Sclavonians,  are  the  sole  Political  incidents  of  this  reign 
unconnected  with  Italy.  To  the  devout  spirit  by  which, 


• The  discovery  of  the  guld  end  silver  mint**  of  Guslar,  from 
which  Saxony  derived  great  weallh  ami  unjiortiuice,  is  usually  N» 
furred  to  the  year  968. 

f The  death  of  Odio  II.  is  toraetime*  attributed  to  a far  more 
marvellous  cause  than  those  which  we  have  before  mentioned ; 
namelv,  either  a wound  received  in  Battle,  or  the  chagrin  coiiTeournt 
upon  hia  defeat  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  sarcastic  triumph  of  his 
Empress  Theophani*  at  that  victory  of  her  Countrymen.  Ho  is  said 
to  hive  heard  that,  on  Mount  Gargano,  a nightly  service  was  cele- 
brated by  Angels,  who  forbad  the  presence  of  any  mortal.  His 
curiosity  being  greatly  excited,  he  consulted  the  Pope,  who  sdvised 
him  by  no  means  to  tempt  the  prohibited  Assembly.  In  spite  of 
that  s*igc  counsel  he  rashly  haaanled  the  adventure.  The  Angels 
forgave  the  intrusion  ; but,  for  the  omission  of  some  rile  which  he 
had  neglected  to  perform,  they  beat  turn  so  suundlv,  that  he  died  a 
few  days  after  his  return  to  Rome.  {Fragment***  i'rUuMnum,  tom. 
ii.  p.  32.  ci»ed  ay  Struviua,  L *260.) 


as  we  have  already  intimated.  Otho  III.  was  imbued.  Annals  of 
the  discovery  of  the  Tomb  of  Charlemagne  is  attributed  Hp«u. 
by  the  Chroniclers.  In  the  first  year  of  the  Xlth  Ccn- 
tury,  the  Emperor  was  warned  by  a dream  to  disinter  *,rom 
the  remains  of  the  greut  Carlovingiun  PHnce,  which  **  D* 
were  known  to  be  buried  somewhere  in  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
although  the  precise  spot  was  forgotten.  After  three 
days'  preparation  by  Fasting,  Otho  pointed  to  a stone  in  iqoq 
the  pavement  of  the  Church  of  the  Virgin,  as  resembling  Discovery 
that  which  had  been  shown  him  in  his  vision  ; and  on  0f  the  re- 
tin  removal,  within  a vaulted  crypt  which  it  concealed,  mains  of 
the  body  of  Charlemagne  was  descried.  It  was  wholly  Chxrks- 
uncorrupted,  sitting  on  a golden  throne,  girt  with  a 
sword  of  the  same  precious  metal,  the  head  circled  with 
a jewelled  diadem,  the  right  hand  bearing  a golden 
sceptre.  This  gorgeous  figure  having  been  publicly 
exhibited,  was  deposited,  with  much  pomp,  in  a magni- 
ficent shrine  erected  for  the  purpose,  in  the  body  of  the 
Church ; which  soon,  os  may  be  readily  imagined,  ob- 
tained considerable  repute  for  miracles.*  Such  is  the 
meagre  record  of  Otho  III.,  whose  early  death  without 
issue  transferred  the  Imperial  Crown,  as  we  shall  per- 
ceive on  renewing  its  Annals,  to  a junior  branch  of  the 
Saxon  Family. 

IV.  The  intricate  and  perplexed  Annals  of  Spain  IV.  In- 
during  its  possession  by  the  Arabs,  have  been  left  by 
iis  in  greuter  arrear  than  those  of  any  other  leading 
European  State,  and  we  revert  to  them  with  little  hope  Hiotory 
of  presenting  any  distinct  and  lucid  narrative.  So 
obscure  indeed  and  beset  with  difficulties  is  this  subject, 
that  the  Jesuit  Abarca,  one  of  the  most  esteemed  native 
writers,  has  not  hesitated  to  confess,  that  although  he 
had  laboured  indefatigably,  during  forty  years,  in  the 
dark  labyrinth  of  Controversial  Divinity,  he  had  trodden 
no  path  in  that  tortuous  and  mazy  pursuit  from  which 
he  frit  so  hopeless  of  extrication , as  from  the  oue  pre- 
sented to  him  by  early  Spanish  History.f 

The  point  at  which  our  narrative  recommences  is  the  A.  D< 
elevation  of  the  fugitive  Ommiadan  Abdalrahman,  the  1*  7bfi. 

of  that  name.  ( A dddkhiL  or  The  Enterer,  as  he  is  termed,)  Abdalrab- 
to  the  Khulifate  of  Cordova.  A few  years  enabled  him  m*°  I- 
to  reduce  the  whole  of  Andalusia  under  his  dominion, 
by  the  overthrow  of  the  Aba«*idan  Emir  Jusuf;  to 
procure  the  recognition  of  his  Sovereignty  by  all  the 
districts  of  Spain  which  had  hitherto  submitted  to  the 
Moslem  arms;  and  even  to  render  Froila  King  of 
Asturias  his  tributary.  The  title  Emir-al-moumenim, 
or  as  it  has  been  corrupted.  Mirametnolin,  or  Miramoiin , 
Commander  of  the  Faithful,  which  he  assumed, t evinced 
his  claim  no  less  to  the  Spiritual  than  to  the  Temporal 
prerogative  of  the  Khalifs,  the  true  Vicars  of  the  Pro- 
phet ; and  in  his  magnificence  he  fully  equalled  any 
even  of  his  Oriental  predecessors.  Harassed  by  perpe-  A D 
tual  revolts  of  his  Mohammedan  subjects  ; defeated  at  7^0 
Pontumo  by  Froila,  with  the  loss  of  more  than  50,000 
men,  whom  lie  had  despatched  under  Omar,  one  of  his 
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* Ditmar,  i*.  p.  3.ri7.  The  Author*  of  the  Umirertai  Hitfory  re- 
ject the  above  mod  cat  a*  fabulous ; and  uk  ho*  to  rich  • Unity,  if 
it  really  existed.  co-dd  hare  escaped  the  nillago  of  the  Northmen,  by 
whom  Aix  la  Chap'll*  had  been  sacked  since  the  burial  of  Charle- 
magne ? To  that  objection  Ditmar  affords  a very  sufficient  an»«*r ; 
r elustale  Mi ttrramte  igmirabahrr  A k-i#j  cerlut  ubi  letcebat. 
t l-'  Art  Jr  r infer  let  ZAi/ct,  i.  734. 

j hi.  i.  73S.  1> ‘Hvrbv -lot,  mi  r.  AM.  states,  that  this  title  “as  not 
assumed  by  the  Khalifa  of  Cordova  till  tha  reign  of  AbdaJ- 
rahraau  111. 
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liintun,-.  Generals,  for  the  reduction  of  Galicia  ;*  and  invaded 
by  Charlemagne,  who  wrested  from  him  the  Spanish 
March  between  the  Ebro  and  the  Pyrenees ; Abdalrah- 
man  nevertheless  has  perpetuated  his  memory  by  the 
sumptuous  embellishment  of  Cordova,  and  by  nume- 
rous useful  Public  works,  for  the  construction  of  which 
a long  period  of  profound  tranquillity  would  scarcely 
have  sufficed  under  a less  energetic  Prince.  The  em- 
bankments which  he  raised  in  order  to  restrain  those 
frequent  inundations  by  which  the  Guadalquiver  devas- 
Hia  xnagiu-  tated  the  level  neighbourhood  of  his  Capital,  were  orna- 
J**!?1.®01’  * mented  with  extensive  and  luxuriant  gardens ; and  in 
uf  Cordova  measure  to  gratily  the  longing  appetite  for  objects 
to  which  his  youth  had  been  accustomed  in  fur  distant 
climes,  a passion  clearly  indicating  a generous  and 
affectionate  temper,  he  planted  in  the  centre  of  those 
pleasant  walks  the  first  Palm  tree  known  in  Spain,  the 
parent  stock  of  the  many  similar  groves  which  now  adorn 
itf  Emulous  of  the  devotion  with  which  the  Ahas- 
sides  had  rivalled  in  Bagdad  the  splendour  of  the 
Mosque  of  Damascus,  and  of  the  Aldkta  at  Jerusalem, 
he  founded  also  in  Cordova  that  Mezyuita  which,  from 
the  vastness  of  its  extent,  the  costliness  of  its  materials, 
and  the  beauty  of  their  workmanship,  after  the  lapse  of 
ten  Centuries,  cannot  he  viewed,  even  in  the  moiety 
still  existing  as  a Christian  Church,  without  delight  and 
admiration.  The  plan  of  that  magnificent  edifice  is 
said  to  have  been  designed  by  the  pencil  of  its  founder; 
who  in  order  both  to  evince  his  proud  or  pious  humility, 
ami  to  stimulate  the  diligence  of  the  workmen,  per- 
sonally laboured  among  them  fur  an  hour  every  day. 
Police,  Education,  the  due  administration  of  Justice 
and  the  equitable  collection  of  revenue,  occupied  other 
portions  of  the  care  of  this  great  Prince,  who  after  a 
reign  of  more  than  thirty  years  of  glory  transmitted  to 
AIHakeml.  his  son,  Al  Hakein  I.,  a Kingdom  which  derived  from 
himself  almost  all  its  power,  ita  splendour,  and  its 
opulence. 

The  feeble  successors  of  Froila  on  the  throne  of 
Oviedo, — Aurelio,  Silo,  Mauregato,  and  Bermudo  1„— 
scarcely  deserve  record,  and  we  pass  on  to  the  reign  of 
Alfonso  II.,  or  the  Chaste  as  he  is  called,  more  per- 
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* Mariana  states  that  it  was  Jusuf  who  was  defeated  by  Froila  at 
Pontumo,  aud  that  he  waa  no  tax  weakened  by  hi*  losses  on  that 
occasion,  as  to  be  compiled  to  submit  to  Abdalrwhman.  (vfi.  4.) 
But  Roderic  of  1 oletlo,  (tv.)  and  other  autlwntica  more  to  be  trusted 
than  Mariana,  consider  the  Battle  to  have  been  fought  with  Omar. 
Froila  employed  the  greater  part  of  the  spoil  of  thu  victory  in  the 
construction  of  the  City  of  Oviedo,  which  he  founded  as  a bulwark 
for  the  plain  country.  It  toon  become  the  Capital  of  the  Spanish 
Christian  Kingdom,  which  thenceforward  is  known  more  generally 
as  the  Kingdom  or  Ovuuki  than  or  Astoria*. 

t Condt,  Hulorw  de  la  Ilooxwacton  ,/r  lot  Ar<rbrt  in  fCinnHa,  i. 
o.  147.  Part t II.  cap.  9.  has  translated  from  the  Arabic  (unhappily 
he  hat  thought  it  necessary  to  torture  them  into  liifl  owu  Spanish  vrr- 
aihcabon)  same  very  touching  lines  upon  this  Palm,  written  by  the 
Knalif  himself.  Much  as  they  must  suffer  by  a second  dilution, 
and  that  into  Prose,  »*  give  them  below,  borrowing  our  version,  oi 
we  behtve,  from  the  pen  of  an  accomplished  Fort,  more  conversant 
than  any  other  contemporary  with  Spanish  Literature.  “Fair 
Palm  tree,  thou  also  art  a stranger  here  I The  gentle  airs  of 
Algarhc  court  and  luas  thee.  Thy  roots  are  fiseil  in  a fertile  toil ; 
thy  head  is  erected  towards  Heaven  ; but  thou  too  would**  shed 
tears  of  hitterness,  if,  like  me,  thou  could*  look  Imck  1 But  thou 
feelest  not,  as  1 do,^  the  calamities  of  Fortune.  I wept  under  the 
Palms  which  the  Forat  waters,  when  roy  unhappy  fate  ami  (he 
cruelty  of  the  Abhaaaides  compelled  me  to  forsake  what  I so  dearly 
loved.  The  Trees  and  the  Rivers  have  forgotten  roy  sorrows,  and 
thou,  ray  beloved  Country’,  re  tamest  no  remembrauce  of  me  ! hut 
never  sliall  I cease  to  lament  foe  thee."  Foreign  Quarter!*  Review, 
No-  I.  p.  24.  On  CoDde's  Hittery. 


Imps  in  derision  than  in  honour.*  It  w&s  in  his  time  Annals  of 
that  Louis  the  Debonnnire,  then  King  of  Aquitaine,  fywin. 
gathered  his  first  laurels  under  the  walls  of  Barcelona. 

His  chief  opponent  in  that  long  and  perilous  siege,  if 
we  believe  the  Chroniclers,  was  u leader  immortalized  A’  D* 
in  Romance.  Marsilici  King  of  Saragossa:  yet  it  must 
not  lie  dissembled  that  the  existence  of  any  such  per-  * 
eonage  is  reasonably  mistrusted  ; and  that  Abdel  mclec, 
the  son  of  Omar,  upon  whom  Abdulrahmnn  hod  be-  gj^of' 
•lowed  the  (iovernment  of  Suragussa  and  of  all  Eastern  Barcelona. 
Spain,  the  most  probable  ty|>e  of  tlie  Hero  of  Ariosto,  a.  d. 
was  dead  long  before  the  expedition  of  Lou  is.  t The  801. 
general  and  almost  unvarying  texture  of  the  Annals 
both  of  ( hristian  and  Moslem  Spain  during  many  suc- 
ceeding years,  consists  of  destructive  but  inconclusive 
conflicts  between  the  rival  Kingdoms;  in  which  losses 
are  extenuated  and  advantages  exaggerated,  according 
to  the  National  prejudices  of  the  particular  writer.  Ex- 
clusive of  this  savage  and  uninteresting  warfare,  the 
reign  of  Al  Hnkem  1.  is  unhappily  distinguished  also  by 
u n intermitted  revolt  in  the  Khalifat? ; the  suppression 
of  which  compelled  him  to  numerous  acts  of  frightful 
severity,  and  entailed  upon  his  memory  the  title  of 
The  Cruel.  Under  his  successor  Abdalrahman  II.,  AbdaJrah- 
( Aiaumi , The  Middle,  as  he  is  distinguished  from  his  II- 
two  namesakes,)  a common  enemy  hitherto  unknown  A-  D* 
either  to  Spaniards  or  Arabians,  interrupted  their  mutual  821 . 
discord;  and  the  Northmen,  little  regarding  whom  they  ,?CUJ’“00 
ravaged  so  as  booty  was  obtained,  appeared  with  a Fleet  Northmen, 
of  sixty  vessels  off  the  coast  of  Portugal,  occupied  A D 
Lisbon,  peuctrated  the  Guadalquiver,  and  advancing  to  g,|«j 
the  walls  of  Seville,  plundered  and  destroyed  its 
suburbs  J No  sootier  had  that  tempest  passed  away, 
than  Abdulrahman,  affecting  to  attribute  it  to  the  in- 
trigues of  Ramiro,  King  of  Oviedo,  marched  with  a vast  Ramiro  I. 
army  upon  the  modern  Provinces  of  Burgos  and  Soria.  a.  d. 
The  Battle  which  ensued  is  memorable  in  Spanish  824. 
History,  on  account  of  its  connection  with  a long- 
enduring  superstition.  On  the  first  day,  the  hasty 
levies  of  the  Christian  host  withstood  the  more  nume- 
rous and  better  disciplined  Arabs,  not  without  much  loss 
and  difficulty ; and  during  the  following  night,  Huiniro, 
occupying  a rising  ground,  prepared  his  shuttered  forces 
for  combat  on  the  morrow  with  little  hope  of  escaping 
destruction.  A well-timed  stratagem,  however,  fired  Battle  of 
the  Spaniards  with  invincible  enthusiasm.  Waking  Clavijo. 
from  a brief  sleep  snatched  on  the  field,  the  King  de-  a.  d. 

dared  to  his  astonished  followers  thul  he  had  been  844. 

visited  by  St.  Jago  in  a dream,  w ho  bade  him  be  of  Miracle  of 
good  cheer,  since  he  might  calculate  upon  certain  victory.  8t.  Jago. 
The  rumour  of  this  supernatural  warning  spread  rapidly 
and  joyously  through  the  lines  ; and  while  the  fervour 
of  his  troops  was  still  freshly  kindled  by  the  marvellous 
announcement,  Ramiro  gave  the  signal  for  attack,  and 
led  them  to  the  charge,  under  the  war-cry  so  well  known 
afterwards  in  the  History  of  Spain,  Santiago  y cierra 
Espana  /$  Imaginations  thus  exalted  by  belief  in  a pro 

• Voltaire,  who  never  cite*  any  authority,  differ*  from  mutt  other 
writer*  in  the  reason  which  lie  assigns  for  this  title.  Mauregato,  he 
myt,  had  contented  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  uf  a hundred  Spanish 
maiden*  for  the  Seraglio  of  Alnlalrahman  ; and  Alfonso  refused  thia 
cruel  and  dishonourable  mark  of  servitude.  Sur  let  M<run,  th.xxvu. 

♦ Conde,  L p.  198.  note.  I'artr  II.  cap.  19. 

, The  Arab*  declared  that  then*  Mnytoyet,  or  *oni  of  Magog, 

(see  note,  p 470.)  did  nut  spare  old  men.  women,  children,  or  even 
domestic  animal*  Conde,  1.  p.  283.  Parte  II.  cap  46. 

tf  "St  JamcN  ami  clow  Spam  !”  The  body  of  St  Jago  h»d  b««n 
discovered  in  806-  It  waa  found  in  a tomb  under  a small  hermitage 
io  the  depth*  of  • wood,  upon  the  site  of  which  now  stands  the 
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digy,  and  yet  further  stimulated  by  the  heat  and  tumult 
* of  Battle*  were  little  likely  to  reject  any  further  inven- 
tion however  gross  and  palpable  : and  it  was  readily 
credited,  when  once  asserted,  that  the  Apostle  James 
himself,  mounted  on  a white  steed,  and  waving  a white 
banner  blazoned  with  a red  Cross,  headed  the  onset,  and 
personally  combated  for  his  votaries.  Sixty  thousand 
Moslems  perished  on  the  fiekl  or  in  flight ; and  the 
spoil  of  this  brilliant  and  most  unexpected  Victory  of 
Clavijo,  so  named  from  a town  of  which  it  ensured  the 
capture,  was  devoted  to  the  erection  of  two  Churches  at 
Oviedo.  In  those  structures  the  Apostle  was  without 
share ; but  Kamiro  further  subjected  every  acre  of  laud 
throughout  his  dominions  to  & yearly  tribute  of  wine 
and  oil  for  Sl  Jago  ; and  be  vowed  also  a horseman's 
portion  in  every  future  booty,  as  an  offering  to  the  Holy 
Champion  under  whose  auspices  none  but  a Heretic 
would  refuse  to  believe  that  he  had  been  miraculously 
delivered  and  triumphant.* 

The  frequent  victories  of  Alfonso  III.,  the  next  but 
one  Asturian  King  iu  succession  to  Ramiro,  during  a 
rule  extending  over  nearly  fifty  years,  obtained  for  him 
the  title  of  The  Great . The  City  of  Toledo,  perpetually 
in  revolt  from  its  Moslem  Lords,  was  often  bloodily 
contested  by  the  Christians,  and  more  than  one  Lieute- 
nant of  the  Khalifs  endeavoured  to  establish  himself 
independently  within  its  walls.  Notwithstanding  the 
general  success  of  Alfonso's  arms,  it  was  during  his 
reign  that  the  Khalif  Mohammed  was  sufficiently  power- 
» ful  to  extort  by  Treaty  from  the  imbecility  of  Charles 
the  Bald  of  France  a cession  of  the  Spanish  March, 
which  had  been  held  by  his  Crown  for  .nearly  a Cen- 
tury. The  rivalry  which  endured  for  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  between  Mohammed  and  Alfonso  termi- 
nated but  with  the  death  of  the  former,  and  the  high 
deserts  of  the  Great  Asturian  Monurch  were  evilly 
rewarded  in  his  latter  days.  A rebellion  of  his  sou 
Garcias  was  suppressed  only  by  the  imprisonment  of 
the  offender : and  so  great  was  the  consequent  disatFec- 
. lion  of  the  Spaniards,  that  the  aged  King,  in  order  to 
satisfy  his  fickle  and  thankless  subjects,  abdicated  in 
favour  of  the  ambitious  youth.  No  higher  testimony 
need  be  offered  of  Alfonso’s  unstained  honour,  of  his 
wisdom,  valour,  and  generosity,  than  is  afforded  by  the 
remarkable  fact  that,  two  years  after  his  resignation  of 
the  Crown,  he  was  intrusted  by  the  King  his  son  with 
the  command  of  a powerful  army  ; and  returning  from 
his  expedition  with  his  customary  success  and  laden 
with  spoil,  he  died  full  of  glory  and  of  years  while 
wintering  at  Zamora.  His  memory  is  perpetuated  by 


a better  title  to  the  knowledge  and  the  gratitude  of  Pas-  Annaltof 
tcrity  than  could  arise  from  any  slaughter  of  the  Mo-  Spam, 
hammedans;  and  one  of  the  best  of  the  few  guides 
which  we  possess  through  the  dark  period  of  the  two  Frcra 
Centuries  preceding  his  reign,  is  a Chronicle  from  hb  * 
pen,  commencing  at  the  death  of  Wamba  and  termi- 
nating  at  his  own  accession. 

The  splendour  of  the  Khalifate  of  Cordova  was  jooo 
raised  to  its  height  by  Abdalrahman  III.,  ( Annatir 
LidintUah , or  The  Defender  of  the  true  FaitJit)  a Prince  AbdalraH. 
upon  whose  heroic  qualities  the  Arabian  writers  delight  nun 
to  dwell.  When  a boy  he  gave  ample  promise  of  his 
future  greatness  ; at  eight  years  of  uge,  he  could  repeat 
the  Koran  by  heart;  (that  favourite  attainment,  as  it 
would  seem,  of  every  Moslem  youth  destined  to  emi- 
nence in  after  life  ; for  there  are  few  of  their  Worthies 
concerning  whom  a similiar  feat  is  not  recorded;)  he 
knew  all  the  traditions  of  the  Sonnites,  the  Proverbs  of 
the  Arabians,  and  the  best  pieces  of  hi*  National  Poetry  ; 
he  managed  a horse  with  unrivalled  dexterity,  was  fleet 
beyond  all  competition  in  the  race,  threw  the  javelin 
with  unerring  aim,  and  excelled  in  every  other  manly 
exercise.  Ascending  the  throne  in  the  flower  of  his  A D 
age,  he  speedily  plunged  into  contest  both  with  the  9^2* 
Asturian  Princes,  (who,  in  the  reign  of  Onlonno  II., 
assumed  the  title  of  King*  of  Leon,  inconsequence  of  a a.  d. 
transfer  of  their  Court  from  Oviedo  to  that  City,)  and  with  914. 
those  of  Navarre;  a State  now  rising  into  considerable 
power.  The  hardy  mountaineers  of  that  Country,  reduced  Krai  ion  ^ 
by  Charlemagne,  had  asserted  their  independence  under 
the  weak  rule  of  Charles  the  Bald,  when  they  first  ad-  utnnii 
vanced  their  Counts  of  Pampeluna  to  the  dignity  of  Kings,  A.  D. 

in  the  person,  as  is  generally  believed,  ofGarcia  Ximenes.  957. 
Over  the  joint  forces  of  these  two  Powers,  Abdalrahman 
obtained  a signal  victory  near  the  Gold  mines  in  the  u*.  Sj«- 
vallev  at  Junqueru;  and  during  the  few  years  not  of  mints  at 
repose,  but  of  superiority,  which  that  Battle  won  for  Junquem. 
him  in  Spain,  he  directed  his  arms  to  the  invasion  of  A-  D- 
Africa.  The  possession  of  Fez  for  a few  short  months  921. 
was  gained  with  difficulty  ; and  the  Fatimiles  took  Abddruh- 
full  vengeance  for  that  dishonour  by  a bloody  massacre  mao  iu- 
on  its  recovery.  To  the  prosecution  of  Abdalrahman’*  vades 
ambitious  hopes  in  another  Continent,  the  Christian 
Monarchies  of  Spain  were  indebted  for  preservation ; and 
the  force,  which  if  concentrated  against  Leon  and  Na- 
varre might  have  rendered  them  for  ever  tributary  to  the 
Khalifate,  perhaps  have  incorporated  them  with  its 
dominion,  was  exhausted  by  unavailing  struggles  on  the 
opp  site  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Yet  in  spite  of 
thut  great  waste  of  life,  not  less  than  100,000  men, 
veterans,  well  armed  and  disciplined,  were  gathered  at 
Salamanca  when  the  Khalif  undertook  the  siege  of 


City  of  Compo«tcll*  ; and  the  urat  was  revealed  by  the  nightly 
descent  of  light*  and  Angela.  Herreras  relates  the  fact  with  moat 
unflinching  gravity.  (Part  iv.  aec.  9.  ad  omn.) 

• The  miracle  belonging  to  the  Battle  of  Clavijo  is  avouched  hy 
Mariana,  (vii.  6.)  but  it  spyware  to  have  been  exhibited  on  several 
other  occaaitwia  also.  By  the  Warm'd  Benedictine*  it  i*  attributed 
to  the  Battle  of  Siraanea*  in  938.  ( L' Art  At  Verifier  In  Date *, 
i.  739.)  The*e  repetition*  have  not  escaped  the  »ly  *atire  of  Cer- 
vantes, who  make*  Don  Quixote  explain  as  follows  to  Sancho  the 
origin  of  the  invocation  of  St.  Jago.  Mira  yme  nie  gram  Caballero 
de  la  Crvs  bermrja  hitr/n  Ando  Ihajt  A HtpaOa  par  Pair  urn  y mmtparo 
myo,  ftpmtdmrnlr  rr*  Li*  rtyrim.i  trance*  gae  mm  lot  Mora*  to* 
Etpamolct  ham  tmido  ; j an  U iaeoctM,  y Hainan,  canto  4 4efm**r 
wry,  em  todiu  la*  batal/ai  yur  ammetrn  ; y murlni  r'ert  le  hart  r itto 
riiMemtnle  em  effai,  drrnbando,  alropctiamdv,  dttlrmyrndo,  y 
malamAo  la*  Agaremo*  EegnaAnme*  ; y Je  etln  mdad  te  pudrera 
tmker  mocha*  rxempfm,  ywe  en  l*u  ter  da  derm  Hutona*  Etpaiiotat 
m cmentan.  cap.  111. 


Zamora.  Seven  Circles  of  walls,  a double  fosse,  und 
the  bravery  of  an  adequate  garrison,  enabled  that  City 
to  maintain  itself  till  King  Ramiro  II.  descended  from 
tile  mountains  to  its  relief,  with  a force  not  unequal  to  that 
of  the  Arabians.  Abdulrahman  broke  up  with  his  main 
body  to  prevent  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  in  the 
plain  of  Simancas,  on  the  banks  of  a small  tributary  of 
the  Douro,  was  fought  a murderous  and  fiercely  con- 
tested engagement  of  two  days*  continuance,  (one  having  Battle  of 
intervened  lielween  them  in  consequence  of  a panic  Simanca*, 
occasioned  in  both  armies  by  an  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  U^'"D 
which  occurred  on  the  first,)  in  which  the  Christians  ^ 
assert  a complete  victory,  and  the  Munulmans  admit  a 
drawn  bottle.  Zamora  was  taken  and  retaken  ; and  in 
a second  action  on  the  Douro,  the  Chroniclers  on  each 
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Union',  side,  according  to  their  custom,  claim  the  victory  for 
their  own  Countrymen. 
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1‘pou  the  death  of  Ramiro  II.,  a feud  arose  between 
his  two  sons,  and  Sancho.  the  younger  of  them,  assert- 
ing a right  to  some  portion  of  his  paternal  Kingdom, 
endeavoured  to  obtain  the  dismemberment  of  a Province 
in  his  favour.  The  troubles  consequent  upon  resistance 
to  that  most  impolitic  claim,  compelled  Sancho  to  secrete 
himself  for  a while  in  Navarre;  and  it  is  believed  that 
during  his  exile,  while  labouring  under  a dangerous  ill- 
ness. he  asked  and  obtained  from  Abdalrahman  a safe- 
conduct,  and  permission  to  reside  at  Cordova,  then  cele- 
brated for  the  skill  of  its  Physicians.*  Gratitude  for 
that  kindness  on  the  one  hand,  and  esteem  generated 
by  its  recognition  on  the  other,  produced  a clo*c  friend- 

ship  between  these  Princes  of*  opposite  Faith  : and 

between  Ab-  when  a favourable  opportunity  occurred  for  the  eleva- 
lUlrahroon  tfon  of  Sancho  to  the  throne  of  Leon,  Spain  witnessed 
with  astonishment  the  singular  spectacle  of  the  union 
of  Christian  and  Moslem  banners  in  the  same  host,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  same  purpose.  By  the  aid 
of  Abdalrahman,  and  of  his  uncle,  Garcia  of  Navarre, 
Sancho  established  himself  in  his  Kingdom,  and  main- 
tained his  power  and  his  alliance  with  the  Khalifa,  till 
he  was  poisoned,  as  is  affirmed,  by  his  chief  opponent. 
Count  Ferdinand  Gonzalez  of  Castile. 

Nor  was  it  by  the  Christian  Powers  of  the  Peninsula 
only  that  Abdalrahman  was  courted  A few  years  before 
his  alliance  with  Sancho,  a magnificent  embassy  had  been 
stmt iuu]ile.  dcfipaiched  from  Constantinople  by  the  Emperors  Con- 
stantine V II.  and  Romanu*,  in  which  no  pains  were  spared 
to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  tint  Khalif.  The  Envoys  were 
instructed  to  otter  the  most  costly  presents.  Tlicir  letter  of 
credence  was  written  in  characters  of  gold  upon  an  azure 
ground,  the  seal  by  which  it  was  closed  was  of  massive 
gold,  engraven  on  one  side  with  a likeness  of  our  Saviour, 
on  the  other  with  those  of  Constantine  and  of  his  Imperial 
Father  Leo.  It  was  then  deposited  in  a box  of  carved 
silver,  and  that  again  was  enclosed  in  another  of  gold, 
embellished  with  a portrait  of  Constantine  on  stained 
glass.  The  whole  was  placed  in  a case  shaped  like  a 
quiver,  enveloped  in  a cloth  of  silk  and  gold  tissue. 
The  style  with  which  the  letter  commenced  sufficiently 
evinced  the  wishes  of  the  writers  to  cultivate  close 
alliance.  " Constantine  and  Romanus,  Believers  in  the 
Messiah,  the  two  Emperors,  Sovereigns  of  Rome,  to  the 
Grrat  in  the  rightful  possession  of  Glory,  the  Noble 
in  descent,  Abdalrahman  the  Khalif  ruling  over  the 
Arabs  in  Spain,  may  God  prolong  his  life  !”T 
„ . . These  peaceful  relations  with  Christendom  permit  us 

of  the  Kha-  turn  Awhile  from  less  grateful  themes  to  a brief  review 
lifat«  under  of  the  internal  state  of  the  Khalifate.  In  the  magnifi- 
Abdalnb-  ccnce  of  his  Court,  and  the  costliness  of  hw  Public 
mm  111.  WOrks  and  inuniimenls,  Abdalrahman  III.  more  than 
rivalled  the  founder  of  his  dominion.  Under  his  reign 
the  Mrzquita  was  finished ; and  a Palace,  less  durable 
indeed,  but,  if  descriptions  are  to  be  trusted,  more 
superb,  was  erected  above  five  miles  from  Cordova. 
T!wf'kn*  The  Medina  Azhara,  or  City  of  the  Flower, — so  named 
"r*  from  one  of  the  Khalif1*  slaves  whom  he  passionately 
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* Mariana  (via.  4.)  say*  that  the  visit  to  Cordova  wax  paid  hjr 
Sancho  in  the  hope  uf  diminishing  his  obesity  ; or  in  the  homely 
words  of  Captain  John  Stephens,  the  translator  of  the  Sjwnish 
Livy,  “to  brag  down  his  fat;*  Other  authorities  maintain  that 
Dropsy  wax  the  Prince'*  disease. 

f Coadc,  l 439.  I\irte  II.  cap.  84.  History  o f the  Mahometan 
Empire  m Spun,  3fC.  dtigned  at  an  lat-Xrductun  to  the  Arabian 
Aniujmhes  Spa n»,  ftjr  J . C.  Murphy,  98. 


loved,  and  whose  statue,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition* 
of  the  Koran,  was  placed  over  the  principal  Gate, — 
was  originally  no  more  than  a favourite  Retreat  in 
Spring  and  Autumn  ; gradual  additions  rendered  it  a 
Mansion  ; from  a Mansion,  the  necessities  of  a Court- 
establishment  increased  it  to  a Palace  ; till,  as  a settle- 
ment grew  around,  it  was  in  the  end  transformed  into  a 
City.  Four  thousand  three  hundred  columns  of  varie- 
gated marble  supported  the  gilded  arches  and  sculptured 
vaults  of  the  Khalif.* own  residence.  Rich,  tessellated 
pavements  and  mosaic  walls  ; fountains  of  jasper,  amid 
which  mimic  swans  of  gold  were  seen  disporting  under 
canopies  of  inestimable  gems,t  or  which  flung  hack 
the  glittering  sunbeams  from  floods  of  quicksilver; 
aviaries,  menageries,  cool  waters,  luscious  fruits,  myrtle 
alleys,  laurel  groves,  and  odoriferous  shades,  are  among 
the  delights  upon  which  the  Arabian  lovers  of  the  pic- 
turesque expatiate.  A Mosque  Hnd  a Mint  adjoined 
the  Palace  ; the  construction  of  the  City,  of  which  it 
formed  the  nucleus,  occupied  the  incessant  toil  of  twenty 
years,  and  6000  blocks  of  hewn  stone  were  raised  every 
day  during  its  progress.  Even  if  we  grant  that  these 
marvellous  accounts  partake  in  no  small  measure 
of  the  spirit  of  Oriental  exaggeration,  the  wry  fact 
that  accounts  so  marvellous  were  hazarded  avouches 
Medina  Azhara  to  have  been  a work  of  consummate 
magnificence : and  yet  so  utterly  bus  it  past  away,  that 
not  even  a ruin,  since  its  demolition  during  a Civil 
struggle  in  the  year  1008,  attests  its  former  existence. 
Nor  was  it  on  that  single  spot,  nor  for  his  own  pri- 
vate pleasures  only  that  the  coffers  of  Abdalrahman 
poured  forth  their  measureless  contents.  An  Aqueduct 
at  Ecija,  a noble  Mosque  at  Segovia,  a Mi  Arab,  or 
Sanctuary  appended  to  that  of  Tarragona,  Baths,  Foun- 
tains, and  Hospitals  almost  beyond  number  in  each  of 
his  principal  Cities,  in  Cordova  a long  range  of  quays, 
and  an  Arsenal  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  his 
vast  military  establishment,  announced  the  unceasing 
attention  of  the  Prince  to  the  Public  welfare.  His 
Body-guard  consisted  of  4000  Andalusian  and  4000 
Moorish  Horse,  superbly  mounted  and  equipped,  and 
chiefly  officered  by  members  of  the  Royal  Blood  ; and 
to  half  that  number  of  Sclavonian  Infantry  was  in- 
trusted the  custody  of  the  Palace.  He  frequently  main- 
tained at  the  same  moment,  armies  sufficiently  strong  to 
command  victory  in  Africa,  in  Galicia,  and  in  Catalonia; 
fleets  adequnte  to  protect  his  coasts,  and  to  support 
communication  with  his  most  distant  expeditions.  The 
Ports,  or  depots  of  Seville.  Cadiz.  Tarragona,  and 
Almeria  were  restored,  or  rather  created,  at  his  com- 
mand ; and  through  the  latter,  especially,  was  opened  a 
boundless  source  of  commercial  opulence  to  his  subjects. 
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* This  prohibition  had  been  already  violated  in  the  Coinage  of 
the  OiDRiiadt  ■ of  Cordova,  which  bear*  the  imprest  of  their  heads. 
But  the  account  of  the  xtntue  may  he  apocryphal ; it  ia  not  noticed 
by  Condo  A characteristic  anecdote  of  the  Lady,  however,  ia 
recorded  by  other  authorities.  On  first  viewing  the  l’nlace  nhe  was 
struck  by  the  contrast  between  itx  fairness  and  the  dark  hue  of  a 
neighbouring  mountain,  and  oWnred  to  her  lover,  “ See  you  not, 
my  Lord,  the  lieauty  of  thix  fair  tUmwl  in  the  embrace  of  that 
Negro  ?'  Abdalrahman  gave  immediate  orders  that  the  moun- 
tain should  be  levelled ; but  the  task  exceeded  even  hit  power,  and 
eventually  its  complexion  wax  changed  by  covering  it  with  rich 
blossoming  figs  anu  almonds.  (1  bn  llalyau,  as  given  by  Mz.  Shake- 
spear,  173!) 

t A pearl  of  extraordinary  vahie  presented  by  the  Emperor 
Leu  VI.  ix  especially  noticed  as  ornamenting  this  fountain.  But  as 
Leo  died  in  the  very  year  of  Abdalrahman'*  accession,  we  are  in- 
dined  to  believe  <l*at  this  pearl  formed  a portion  of  the  offerings  in 
the  embassy  from  his  wm Constantine,  which  we  have  just  mentioned. 
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In  his  Court  were  found  the  most  learned  men  of  the 
East,  invited  and  established  by  his  liberal  patronage  ; 
so  that  among  other  Sciences,  Poetry,  Medicine,  and 
Natural  Philosophy  were  professed  and  taught;  and  the 
germs  of  that  celebrated  School,  which  within  two 
Centuries  boasted  no  less  a name  than  that  of  AverToes, 
were  planted  by  the  fostering  hand  of  Abdalrahman. 
The  warehouses  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Constantinople 
were  piled  with  merchandise  from  Spain  ; and  in  the 
manufacture  of  leather,  cotton,  linen,  and  especially  of 
■ilk,  the  Saracenic  marts  scarcely  admitted  a rival. 
Among  the  other  exports  we  are  told  of  all  the  metals, 
cochineal,  ambergris,  yellow  amber,  load-stone,  anti- 
mony, talc,  marcasites,  rock-crystal,  oil,  olives,  saffron, 
ginger,  and  myrrh ; corals  gathered  on  the  coast  of 
Andalusia,  pearls  on  that  nf  Catalonia,  rubies  dug  from 
the  mines  of  Beja  and  Malaga,  and  amethysts  from  that 
of  Carthagena.  To  the  dominion  of  the  Musulmans, 
Spain  is  indebted  for  the  culture  of  rice,  of  the  fig,  and 
of  the  sugar-cane ; the  choicest  plants  of  Africa  and 
the  Levant  were  intermingled  with  those  of  Europe ; 
the  soil  wa9  meliorated,  and  an  unknown  fertility  de- 
veloped by  the  general  practice  of  irrigation  ; so  that 
not  a step  can  be  trodden  even  at  this  day  in  the  rich 
Provinces  of  Granada  or  Valencia,  in  which  the  remains 
of  some  canal  or  watercourse,  of  some  huge  basin  or 
reservoir,  or  of  some  subterranean  drainage  do  not  pro- 
claim the  superior  skill  and  the  gigantic  labours  of  the 
Saracens  in  Agriculture.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
Cordova,  under  the  sway  of  Abdalrahman  III.,  contained 
200,000  houses,  600  Mosques,  900  Ruths,  50  Hospitals, 
and  SO  Schools,  and  the  adjacent  Country  12,000  vil- 
lages. The  annual  revenue  of  the  Khalif  exceeded  six 
millions  sterling,  a sum  probably  surpassing  the  united  re- 
ceipts of  all  the  contemporary  Princes  of  Christendom.* 
But  this  great  benefactor  of  others  was  far  from  enjoy- 
ing in  his  own  person  the  happiness  which  he  distributed 
around  him  with  a hand  so  lavish  and  unclosed : and 
the  domestic  History  of  Abdalrahman  affords  one 
among  the  countless  examples  how  little  enviable  is 
“ the  head  that  wears  a Crown."  A son,  Abdallah, 
listened  to  the  evil  prompting  of  interested  advisers,  and 
conspired  against  his  Father.  The  plot  was  betrayed  ; 
and  the  unhappy  Prince,  who,  but  for  this  one  fault  of 
ambition,  appears  to  have  deserved  esteem  and  attach- 
ment, was  seized  and  imprisoned.  The  proofs  of 
treason  were  distinct ; and  Abdalrahman,  obedient  to 
that  which  he  considered  Public  duty,  and  maintaining 
an  inflexible  sternness  not  exhibited  in  other  portions  of 
his  History,  enacted  that  unnatural  part  in  which  he 
had  been  preceded  by  the  elder  Brutus,  and  was  him- 
self to  be  the  forerunner  of  more  than  one  Euro- 
pean Sovereign.  The  wound  thus  self-inflicted  was 
never  healed  ; and  the  Khalif,  unless  roused  to  action, 
was  absorbed  in  profound  melnnchuly.  His  Poetry,  for 
Abdalrahman  was  no  mean  Poet,  was  deeply  tinged 
with  this  inward  bitterness  of  spirit  In  some  lines, 
abounding  with  Oriental  imagery,  and  addressed  to  one 
of  his  Vizirs  who  had  remonstrated,  in  verse  also,  upon 


• The  above  calculations  are  borrowed  from  Comte,  i.  487. 
Pxrtr  II.  cap  94.  and  may  be  found  also  in  (ribbon,  Out  Jinn  of  Ike 
History  of  Ike  World,  M>  tcei.  Works,  iii.  6.  6vo.  For  the  rest  we 
have  relied  upon  l)e  Mar  Us,  and  yet  more  upon  Mr.  Forster  in  his 
SthskamrUmism  Unrated.  In  that  learned  and  moat  remarkable  Work 
is  given  a masterly  survey  of  the  benefits  conferred  on  Europe  by 
the  Arabs,  of  which  we  can  here  attempt  no  more  than  s slight, 
repel,  and  roost  inadequate  sketch. 


his  Master’s  indulgence  of  painful  remembrances,  he  Annals  of 
thus  vents  his  immedicable  grief.  “ The  keen  breath  sP4in- 
of  sorrow  has  tarnished  the  freshness  of  the  roses  of 
my  youth,  and  I tremble  test  the  lilies  of  more  advanced  rom 
age  should  be  blasted  by  the  hurricane.  The  brightness 
of  my  days  bos  passed  away,  and  a gloomy  night  has  f<> 
overspread  me  with  shadows,  which  no  future  morning  A D 
can  dissipate!"*  To  a friend  who  possessed  his  con-  luou 
fide uce  he  admitted  that  during  his  nearly  fifty  years  of 
sovereignty,  he  had  tasted  but  forty  days  of  happiness  ;t 
and,  perhaps,  the  largest  addition  which  this  scanty 
Stock  of  lelicily  could  receive  was  added,  when  Death  Hi*  death 
closed  the  eyes  nf  one  adored  by  his  subjects,  dreaded  A‘ 
by  his  enemies,  surrounded  with  esery  appliance  mi-  ^61 
nistering  to  human  pomp  or  pleasure,  a Lord  of  inex- 
haustible treasures,!  and  a Despot  with  unlimited  pre- 
rogative. § 

Few  successors  could  have  been  found  more  amply  A1  Hakem 
qualified  to  continue,  and  even  to  increase  the  benefits  H- 
of  Abdalrahtnun's  rule  than  his  son  Abul  Abbas  Al 
Hakem  II.,  who  mounted  the  throne  on  his  decease. 

The  fifteen  years  of  that  Prince’s  reign,  with  a single 
short  exception,  were  passed  in  friendship  with  the 
Kings  of  Leon ; and  that  unusual  period  of  repose 
was  dedicated  by  the  Khalif  to  the  tranquil  furtherance 
of  the  noble  projects  nf  his  Father,  and  the  advancement 
of  Literature,  his  own  ruling  passion.  Fresh  impulses 


• Cunde,  L 453.  Parle  II.  cap.  67. 

f (Pardon tie  states  that  this  dvcluiiilion  was  found  after  his  death 
in  a paper  written  by  his  own  hand,  Hul.  de  f A/hifof  rt  if  Erpngne 
sur  ta  Lamination  de*  Arabet,  \.  329.  Cocide  give*  the  anecdote  as 
it  is  found  above.  The  number  of  days  is  greatly  reduced  by  Mr. 
Shakevpear,  who  translates  as  follows  from  the  Arabic  of  Ibis 
Khaldun.  “ Note  this,  thou  man  of  understanding,  and  mark 
how  small  a portion  of  real  happiness  the  world  atl'imls  even  in 
the  most  favourable  circumstances.  The  Khulif  Auatur,  the  heir 
of  prosperity,  whose  eminence  in  the  World  ami  whose  ascension 
in  the  Empire  are  proverbial,  found  in  a reign  uf  fifty  years  seven 
months  and  three  days,  only  fourteen  days  of  undisturbed  enjoyment. 
Praise  to  Him  who  possesses  eternal  glory  and  ever  during  sway  l 
There  is  no  God  but  he  l"  (ml  sup.  p.  105  ) 

{ Tlie  enchanted  offering's  with  which  the  Slave  of  the  Lamp 
provided  Aladdin  when  he  demanded  tit*  Sultan's  duughler  in  mar- 
riage, scarcely  exceeded  in  magnificence  a present  which  Abdal- 
rahman's  chief  Minister,  Ahmed,  laid  at  his  muster's  feet,  after  a 
successful  expedition  ta  the  banks  of  the  Doom.  Exclusive  of 
this  voluntary  gift,  tbs  Khalif  was  entitled  also  to  a fifth  uf  the 
whole  f{K>il.  Ahmed’s  donation  consisted  of  41K)  pounds  of  virgin 
gold,  420,000  sequins  in  ingots,  400  pounds  of  aloes,  500  ounces 
of  amber,  300  ounce*  nf  camphor  uf  the  first  quality,  30  pieces  of 
cloth  of  gold  and  silk,  1 10  fun  from  Khorasun,  43  housings 
reaching  to  the  ground,  of  gold  and  silk  manufactured  at  liagdad, 
4000  pounds  of  spun  silk.  30  Persian  carpets,  800  suits  of  bone- 
armour  of  (Kiliahed  steel,  ltlOfl  bucklers,  100.000  arrows,  15  Arabian 
horses  superbly  harm-wed,  100  barbs  and  Spanish  hones  also 
harnessed.  20  mules  with  rveh  liters  and  housings,  40  slaves,  and 
20  beautiful  young  women  all  sumptuously  attired.  The  whole  wo# 
accompanied  bv  a panegyric  in  verse.  (Cardonne,  i.  320.  De  Marie*, 
i.  441.)  Mr.  Shakrepear  gives  a yet  more  marvellous  version  of  this 
present,  in  making  which  the  Vuir  did  any  flung  but  im|KJven*l» 
himself ; for  tha  Khalif  in  return  doubled  hi*  salary,  making  it 
80,000  dinar t,  gave  him  precedence  of  every  other  State  Officer, 
ami,  as  if  fairly  exhausted  in  his  efforts  to  oggrondue  the  favourite, 
bestowed  upon  him  the  inflated  and  unintelligible  title  Pku/mdratan, 
or  Lord  of  the  doable  Pizarul.  (p,  102.) 

§ We  have  omitted  all  notice  of  a Persecution  (if  it  can  be  so 
called)  which  the  Christians  resident  at  Cordova  brought  down 
upon  themselves  during  tire  reign  t»f  Abdalrahman  III.  It  would 
have  been  far  too  lung  for  our  pages  Hut  many  interesting  parti- 
culars of  the  insane  fanaticism,  which,  under  tlie  slimulus  furnished 
by  Sot  at  Kulogius,  extorted  martyrdom,  as  it  was  termed,  from  a 
mild  and  reluctant  Prince,  may  be  found  in  on  aide  Cntrcisrn  (to 
which  we  have  before  referred)  on  Condo's  Work,  in  the  1st  No.  of 
the  Foreign  Quarterly  Renew  A Criticism  which  from  internal 
evidence  we  ascribe  to  very  high  authority. 
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were  given  to  Agriculture ; and  not  only  was  Earth's 
more  barren  surface  compelled  into  fruitfulness,  but 
new  wealth  was  discovered  and  raised  from  mines  within 
her  bosom,  Ry  a general  diffusion  of  useful  labour,  all 
Orders  were  made  contributors  to  the  well  being  of  the 
State ; and  those  fierce  clause*  of  the  population, 
hitherto  accustomed  to  wield  only  the  sword  or  the 
lance,  were  insensibly  converted  into  peaerful  tillers  of 
the  ground  or  industrious  artificers. 

"The  Library  of  A1  Hakem, "says  Mr.  Forster." accord- 
ing to  original  authorities,  convey*  an  idea  of  the  state 
of  this  Art  (Bibliography)  among  the  Arabians  in  the 
Xth  Century,  which  may  well  moderate  the  pretensions 
of  the  most  scientific  modem  collector.  Even  in  the 
life-time  of  his  father,  the  great  Abdalrahman,  Al  Hakem 
maintained  agents  in  Africa,  Egy  pt,  Syria,  and  Persia, 
whose  sole  office  it  was  to  purchase  for  their  (loyal 
master,  the  best  hooks  in  every  branch  of  Learning. 
Men  of  letters,  from  all  Countries,  frequented  his 
Palace  of  Mervan ; and  these  also  he  engaged,  hy  the 
mast  liberal  promise*  and  rewards,  to  procure  copies  for 
him  of  the  most  rare,  curious,  or  instructive  Works 
within  their  reach  or  knowledge.  He  wrote  himself  to 
all  the  more  distinguished  Authors  of  the  Age,  desiring 
copies  of  their  Works,  for  which  he  paid  with  his  wonted 
generosity.  At  the  same  time  he  employed  the  most  ac- 
complished copyists  to  transcribe  for  him  such  books  of 
price  as  he  could  not  otherwise  obtain.  In  the  arrange- 
ment and  classification  of  ihe  splendid  collection  formed 
by  these  worthy  arts,  Al  Hakem  displayed  no  less  taste 
and  judgment,  than  lie  had  before  discovered  zeal  and 
munificence  in  their  acquisition.  With  his  own  hand,  he 
catalogued  and  classed  his  Library  ; which  was  skilfully 
subdivided  into  various  compartments,  each  several  com- 
partment containing  the  hooks  which  treated  on  some  par- 
ticular Science.  Each  bookcase,  each  shelf  was  furnished 
with  its  Table  of  contents ; and  these  particular  Tables, 
again,  were  incorporated  into  one  general  catalogue ; 
which  according  to  Ebn  Hayan,  a contemporary  writer, 
in  its  unfinished  state,  occupied  forty-four  volumes  of  fifty 
pages  each.  In  this  seemly  and  scientific  order  was 
disposed  the  Royal  Library  of  Cordova;  a collection 
which,  in  the  reign  of  Al  Hakem  II.,  already  comprised 
all  the  standard  Treatises  on  the  Arts  and  Sciences ; all 
the  then  known  Works  on  Eloquence  or  Poetry  ; and  a 
rich  accumulation  of  Histories,  both  ancient  and  con- 
temporary.”* 


• AJn/rimrtnmttm  L'mvei/ed,  it.  337.  A few  of  the  Works  con- 
tained in  Al  llakrm’*  Library  as  given  by  t'onrir,  may  l*  accepted 
a*  a specimen  of  the  Literature  of  hia  time.  He  poswased  all  the 
Genealogies  of  the  Arabian  Khalifs,  together  with  narratives  of 


One  instance  of  the  equity  of  Al  Hakem’s  govern-  Annals  of 
ment  may  be  cited  from  among  the  many  which  his  Spain. 
Chroniclers  have  preserved.  The  Khalif  wishing  to 
enlarge  his  Gardens  at  Medina  Azhara,  offered  a liberal  *?rom 
price  (or  some  adjoining  ground  ; and  notwithstanding 
the  refusal  of  the  owner  to  sell  a patrimony  to  which  he  to  * 
was  attached,  the  Royal  agents  forcibly  occupied  the  plot,  A D 
and  erected  upon  it  a Pavilion.  The  ejected  proprietor  k)qo 
appealed  to  the  Cadi  of  Cordova  ; and  that  Magistrate 
repairing  on  the  moment  to  Azhara,  with  a mule  and 
an  empty  sack,  prostrated  himself  at  Al  Hakem’s  feet, 
and  requested  permission  to  fill  the  sock  with  earth. 

The  Khalif,  although  surprised,  readily  granted  leave  ; 
and  when  the  sack  was  filled,  he  was  again  asked  to 
assist  in  placing  it  on  the  niule.  Al  Hakem,  smiling  at 
the  jest,  us  he  considered  it,  tried  to  raise  the  sack,  but 
staggered  under  its  weight ; and  was  thus  addressed  by 
the  Cadi  in  a tone  of  severity  : *'  Commander  of  the 
Faithful,  that  sack  which  you  are  unable  to  lift  contain* 
but  a very  small  portion  of  the  ground  which  you  have 
unjustly  appropriated  from  another.  How  will  you  be 
able  to  support  the  burden  of  the  whole  field  when  you 
stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Allah?”  The  sub- 
lime moral  lesson  contained  in  these  few  searching 
words  was  received  with  no  less  gratitude  than  it 
merited  ; the  field  was  restored  to  its  owner,  and  in 
order  to  atone  for  the  brief  wrong  which  he  had  suf- 
fered, he  was  presented  with  the  Pavilion  just  built  upon 
it,  together  with  its  costly  furniture.* 

With  the  close  of  Al  Hakem’s  reign,  we  may  pause  A D 

awhile  oil  the  Spanish  Annals.  The  Beenes  of  blood  97^ 

and  turbulence  which  ensued  would  offer  but  a painful 
contrast,  if  placed  in  too  close  apposition  with  the  mild 
glories  and  benevolent  sway  of  the  Son  of  Abdalrah- 
man. 


their  sets  and  expeditions.  For  the  pure  haw  of  a copy  of  El  Agami , 
a very  precious  collection  of  Songs,  he  gave  hia  agent  in  (ha  tint 
instance  1000  crowns  of  gold,  and  in  cose  these  were  not  sufficient 
on  unlimited  letter  of  credit.  The  dew  red  Work  wax  obtained, 
together  with  a complete  and  circumstantial  pedigree  of  the  Onv- 
nuudes.  and  a mart  elegant  copy  of  verses  eulogising  the  Princes  of 
that  race.  A considerable  number  of  Book*  were  bequeathed  to  him 
by  the  Omnuadon  Abulfarago,  whom  he  hod  largely  patronised  ; 
they  were  principally  Genealogical  and  Poetical.  The  testator's 
own  chief  production,  Ai irb  el  Agami,  a volume  of  Song*  with  their 
music  which  had  cost  the  labour  of  forty  years,  had  been  already 
presented  by  hun  to  the  Saltan  of  Aleppo.  (L  468. 466.) 

* The  reader  will,  perhaps,  call  to  mind  the  long  existence  of  the 
Blacksmith's  forge  in  the  outskirts  of  Ihe  Palace  at  Brighton.  The 
abatement  of  that  nuisance,  olthuugh  voluntary,  is  almost  a matter 
of  National  regret ; for  never  could  there  be  exhibited  a prouder  or 
mure  practical  illustration  of  the  freedom  of  oar  institution*,  and 
the  impartiality  with  which  our  Law  throws  its  protection  over  the 
property  even  of  the  meanest  individual. 
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The  first  nine  years  of  the  reign  of  Egbert  over  Wessex 
were  peacefully  consumed  in  regulating  the  domestic 
Government,  improving  the  internal  condition,  and  in- 
creasing the  military  strength  of  his  Kingdom.  It  was 
not  until  the  expiration  of  this  period,  that  he  entered 
on  a successful  career  of  ambition,  which  had  been 
silently  prepared  by  the  wisdom  of  his  policy.  (I  is 
earliest  enterprise  was  the  suhjngation  of  the  Cornish 
Britons;  ami  a series  of  invasions,  in  which  he  re- 
peatedly overthrew  their  forces  in  the  field,  and  ravaged 
their  territory  with  fire  and  sword  even  to  the  Land's 
End,  finally  compelled  that  unfortunate  race  to  yield  to 
his  yoke.  But  the  struggle,  though  unequal,  was  long 
and  obstinately  maintained  ; and  the  obscure  record  of  a 
sanguinary  encounter  between  the  forces  of  Wessex  and 
the  Britons,  so  late  as  the  twenty-third  year  of  Egbert’s 
reign.  murk*  the  duration  of  a brave  though  fruitless  re- 
sistance to  the  conqueror.* 

In  the  rival  pretensions  of  Mercia,  an  effectual  coun- 
terpoise had  hitherto  been  presented  to  the  growing 
power  of  Wessex  ; and  the  two  Kingdoms  had  so  equally 
advanced  in  strength  and  importance,  as  to  make  it 
obvious  that  the  ultimate  struggle  for  the  general  supre- 
macy over  the  Anglo-Saxon  Stales  must  lie  between 
these  two.  So  nicely  balanced  were  the  resources  of 
both,  that  the  first  accident  of  succession  w hich  should 
consign  either  to  a disturbed  or  feeble  administration, 
must  infallibly  give  the  ascendency  to  the  other.  As 
long,  therefore,  m the  sceptre  of  Mercia  was  wielded  by 
the  vigorous  arm  ofKenwulf,  Egbert  cautiously  abstained 
from  provoking  a hazardous  contest.  But  the  death  of 
Kenwulf,  the  murder  of  his  infant  heir,  and  the  subse- 
quent disorders  of  a usurpation,  destroyed  the  equili- 
brium between  the  two  States,  and  afforded  the  King  of 
Wessex  an  occasion,  too  templing  to  be  overlooked,  for 
securing  the  preponderance  of  his  power.  His  inter- 
ference was  invited  by  the  people  of  East  Anglia,  who 
still  thirsted  to  revenge  the  Mercian  treachery,  which 
had  first  murdered  their  young  Monarch  and  then  over- 
thrown their  independence.  At  their  suggestion,  or  on 
their  behalf,  Egbert  was  led,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of 
his  reign,  into  a war  against  Mercia;  and  encountering 
Beomwulf,  the  usurping  King  of  that  Slate,  at  Wilton, 
he  there  closed  a bloody  conflict  by  a complete  victory 
over  the  Mercian  army.  Beomwulf  sought  safety  in  a 
precipitate  flight ; and  Egbert,  instead  of  pursuing  him 
into  Mercia,  prudently  avoided  to  provoke  to  extremity 
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the  warlike  population  of  that  Country,  and  preferred  to  Anglo- 
turn  his  arms  against  its  more  feeble  tributary  Provinces.  Saxon 
Detaching  his  son,  Elhelwulf,  with  a strong  body  of  . ~n*_ 
forces  into  Kent,  he  at  once  separated  both  that  petty  From 
Kingdom  and  Essex  from  the  Mrrciun  dominion,  and  A D 
finally  anuexed  them  both  to  the  Crown  of  Wessex.  At 
the  same  time,  by  encouraging  the  revolt  of  the  East  to  * 
Anglians,  he  left  the  Mercians  to  exhaust  their  remain-  Ai  D_ 
ing  strength  in  unavailing  efforts  to  reduce  the  inaur-  1066. 
gents  to  obedience.  In  one  expedition  into  East  Anglia, 
Beomwulf  lost  at  the  same  time  a great  hattlc  mid  his  gg-' 
own  life;  in  a second  invasion,  his  successor  Ludecan 
shared  a similar  fate;  and  Wiglaf,  the  Ealdorman  of 
Worcester,  who  next  seized  the  Mercian  Crown,  found 
bis  Kingdom  reduced  by  this  series  of  reverses  to  a con- 
dition of  helpless  debility.* 

This  was  the  opportunity  for  which  Egbert  had  pro-  He  suhiu- 
bably  lain  in  patient  expectation.  By  the  intestine  g*»«*  M*r- 
troubles  which  followed  the  death  of  Kenwulf,  and  the  cw- 
imprudent,  or  at  least  calamitous,  enterprises  of  the  two 
usurpers  who  succeeded  him,  the  military  power  of 
Mercia,  lately  so  formidable,  had  been  completely  de- 
stroyed ; and  the  King  of  Wessex  chose  the  moment  of 
contusion,  as  well  as  exhaustion,  caused  by  the  death  of 
Ludecan  and  the  accession  of  Wiglaf,  to  pour  his  forces 
into  the  Mercian  territory.  The  new  King,  totally  unable 
to  draw  together  an  army  for  the  defence  of  his  crown, 
or  even  to  oppose  the  slightest  resistance  to  the  invaders, 
was  only  successful  in  eluding  their  pursuit.  During 
three  years  he  lurked  a fugitive  and  a wanderer  among 
the  morasses  and  woods  of  his  dominions  ; and  the 
feelings  of  a superstitious  Age  might  not  uunaturally 
receive,  as  the  retributive  judgment  of  Heaven,  the  re- 
verse of  flritine  which  conducted  a King  of  Mercia  for 
refuge  to  the  cell  of  Ethelburga,  the  daughter  whom 
Offa  had  widowed  in  her  marriage  hour,  by  that  same 
crime  which  the  East  Anglians  had  now  deeply  revenged 
upon  his  Country.  In  her  retreat  at  the  monastery  of 
LYoylond,  the  Princess  sheltered  tlie  royal  fugitive  for 
several  months  ; and  it  was  by  the  intercession  of  the 
Abbot  of  that  sanctuary  that  Egbert  was  at  length  in- 
duced to  consent  that  Wiglaf  should  retain  the  Crown  of 
Mercia  on  the  degrading  conditions  of  swearing  alle- 
giance and  rendering  a yearly  tribute  to  the  Throne  of 
Wessex.  The  submission  of  Mercia  was  followed  by 
that  of  East  Anglia. t 

By  the  establishment  of  his  supremacy  over  these 

* Chrun.  Sax.  p.  70.  Ingulf  us,  Hut.  p.  7. 

t Ingulf,  p.  7,  8. 
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States,  the  dominion  of  Egbert  was  extended  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Northumbria  ; ami  his  successful  ambition  could 
no  longer  brook  the  independence  of  any  portion  of  the 
old  Sbxchi  Octarchy.  Hut  the  dread  of  his  arms  hod 
preceded  their  course  ; and  the  Northumbrian  King  and 
Chieftains  meeting  him  at  Dnre  beyond  the  Humber, 
offered  a peaceful  recognition  of  his  superiority,  and  gave 
hostages  for  their  fidelity.  From  Northumbria,  Egbert 
next  directed  his  power  against  the  Cambrian  Britons ; 
and  penetrating  into  the  remotest  fastnesses  of  Wales, 
finished  by  carrying  his  triumphant  arms  into  the  Island 
of  Anglesey.  Thus  victorious  in  every  quarter  of  South 
Britain,  Egbert  had  compelled  the  universal  recognition 
of  a paramount  sovereignty;  ami  though  he  never 
assumed  the  general  title  of  King  of  all  England,  which 
modern  writers  have  erroneously  conferred  upon  him, 
the  contemporary  acknowledgment  of  his  supremacy  is 
sufficiently  expressed  in  the  dignity  which  is  associated 
with  his  name,  as  the  eighth  and  last  Hretwalda  of. the 
Saxon  Octarchy* 

At  this  epoch,  however,  when  the  genius  and  fortune 
of  Egbert  had  prevailed  over  every  native  rival,  and  per- 
manently established  the  superiority  of  the  Throne  of 
Wessex  over  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  States,  their  common 
safety  was  assailed  by  a new  ami  most  dangerous  foreign 
enemy.  This  was  l fiat  ferocious  race  of  Scandinavian 
pirates,  whose  ravages  on  the  shores  of  Continental 
Europe  have  already  been  described  in  the  calamitous 
annals  of  the  Carlovingian  Empire;  but  who.  instead  of 
their  more  usual  name  of  Northmen  or  Norman*,  are 
in  our  own  lliatory  better  known  under  the  uppcllation 
of  Danes.  In  its  modern  sense,  at  least,  this  last  title 
was  improperly  bestowed  : for  not  the  Peninsula  of  Jut- 
land ami  the  Isles  of  the  Baltic  alone,  but  the  whole  sea- 
cousts  of  the  great  Scandinavian  Continent,  contributed  to 
send  forth  those  piratical  swarm*,  which  inflicted  in  com- 
mon the  work  of  devastation  upon  the  more  Southern 
shores  of  Europe. 

These  ferocious  invaders,  whose  very  name  inspired 
horror  among  the  more  civilized  Anglo-Saxons,  had 
probably  sprung  from  the  remains  of  their  own  stock  in 
Scandinavia.  They  claimed  a common  descent  from 
Woden  ; and  were  certainly  distinguished  by  similar 
qualities,  manners,  and  Religion  with  the  original  Saxon 
invader*  of  Britain.  Like  them,  the  Northmen,  spum- 
ing every  pacific  occupation  and  employment,  made  the 
stormy  Ocean  their  home,  piracy  and  rapine  their  busi- 
ness and  means  of  subsistence,  bloodshed  and  fiery 
destruction  their  pleasures,  and  human  captives  the  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice*  to  their  Gods  or  Demons.  By  the 
dim  and  uncertain  light  of  the  Northern  legends,  the 
common  addiction  of  the  Northmen  to  a life  of  piratical 
adventure  may  be  traced  to  the  existence  of  a law  or 
custom  which  the  scanty  produce  of  a stern  climate  and 
aterile  soil  might  have  rendered  originally  necessary, 
and  which  became  so  extensively  prevalent  a*  to  entitle 
it  to  be  considered  universal  throughout  the  Scandina- 
vian shores.  This  was  a rule  of  succession  by  which  the 
younger  sons  of  every  Chieftain  left  to  their  elder  bro- 
ther the  whole  patrimonial  territory;  received  for  their 
share  of  inheritance  only  arms  and  shipping;  and  with 
such  associates  and  followers  as  were  disposed  to  join 
their  fortune,  betook  themselves  to  a life  of  roving  and 
predatorv  enterprise.  The  most  successful  and  renowned 
of  such  adventurous  leaders  attracted  inferior  Chieftains 
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to  their  banners  by  the  fame  of  their  exploit* ; and  with* 
out  a foot  of  territory,  without  other  possession**  than  their 
war-ship*,  or  other  subjects  than  their  numerous  crews, 
these  Sea-kings  or  i'iktngr,  as  they  were  called,  rivulled 
national  Princes  in  power,  and  filled  every  region  of 
Europe,  which  their  navies  could  approach,  with  the 
terror  of  their  name  * 

The  ['fculiar  circumstances  in  the  internal  condition 
of  Scandinavia,  which,  towards  the  close  of  the  Vlllth 
Century,  enlarged  the  ravages  of  these  scourges  of  the 
North,  and  first  precipitated  their  fury  on  the  more 
civilized  {sirtions  of  Eur<q»c.  would  be  vainly  sought  in 
the  fabulous  History  of  the  regions  which  produced 
them  : but,  as  wc  have  formerly  observed,  the  enrtiest 
appearance  of  their  piratical  fleets  beyond  their  own 
cua*ts  coincides  in  point  of  time  with  the  subjugation  of 
Northern  Germany  by  Charlemagne ; and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  hordes  of  8axon  exiles  who  fled 
before  the  arm*  of  that  conqueror  to  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  swelled  the  number*  of  the  Scandinavian  Pirates, 
and  gave  a new  impulse  to  the  extension  of  their  enter- 
prises. The  coasts  of  England,  and  next  of  France, 
attracted  their  ravages.  Their  earliest  recorded  descent  Their  fint 
on  our  own  Country  is  placed  in  the  year  787,  w hen  descent  on 
they  landed  from  three  ships  on  the  Isle  of  Thanel,  and  ®®gl**d* 
put  to  the  sword  the  Saxon  Governor  of  the  district, 
who  wpnt  out  to  view  their  strange  armament. t This 
first  apparition  was  followed  by  similar  desultory  as- 
sault* on  other  parts  of  the  coast,  w hich  served  only  to 
excite  a transient  alarm.  But,  in  the  thirty-second  year 
of  the  reign  of  Egbert,  a fleet  of  the  Pirates  in  more 
formidable  force  arrived  off  the  Kentish  shores  ; after 
plundering  the  Isle  of  Shepjiey  they  retreated  in  safety  ; 
and  from  this  epoch,  the  descents  of  the  Northmen  were 
yearly  renewed  with  increasing  violence.  In  the  very  Dpf^ 0f 
next  summer,  they  landed  from  thirty-five  vessels  on  the  Egbert, 
coast  of  W cssex  itself ; defeated  a body  ol'  West  Saxons  a.  d. 
under  Egbert  in  person,  at  CharmoutJi,  in  Dorsetshire  ; 833. 

and  carried  offtheir  spoil  in  triumph.* 

This  disaster  taught  the  Saxon  Monarch  the  neceuity  Hitprejw- 
of  systematic  preparation  for  the  repulse  and  chastise-  rationx  to 
ment  of  such  |>ersevering  invaders;  and  bt»  measures 
on  this  occasion  are  strikingly  characterised  by  the  ability  H1(p. 
and  vigour  in  which  hi*  administration  seem*  always  to 
have  risen  su[>erior  to  the  spirit  of  the  Age.  Assem- 
bling hi*  Nobles  in  Council  at  London,  he  explained  and 
concerted  his  arrangements  for  the  public  defence;  and 
(hough  uncertain  at  what  point  to  expect  the  next  in- 
vasion, waited  in  anxious  readiness  for  the  event.  It 
avouched  the  efficacy  of  hi*  plans.  For  though  the 
enemy,  whether  from  policy  or  accident,  chose  the 
Cornish  coast  for  the  new  scene  of  invasion,  and  per- 
suaded the  subjugated  Britons  to  revolt  and  join  them, 
lie  was  able  promptly  to  oppose  their  dangerous  union 
with  the  assembled  forces  of  Wessex ; and  in  a san-  fallowed  by 
gu inary  encounter  at  Hengxtonc  Hill,  in  Cornwall,  in  a deewve 
w hich  he  again  commanded  in  person,  he  revenged  hi*  ofer 
former  defeat  by  a decisive  victory ; totally  suppressed 
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the  rebellion  of  the  Britons;  and  after  an  immense 


* The  condition  of  Scandinavia  in  the  Vlllth  Century,  anil  the 
early  History  of  th«  Her-kongr  and  Yikingr,  or  Sea-kings  and 
l**wr  pirMtioU  Chieftain*  of  the  North,  are  ably  illustrated  {Angle- 
Sasuns,  h.  iv.  c.  I.  and  2.)  by  Mr.  Sharon  Turner:  to  whom  tl»o 
merit  w due  of  being  the  tint,  among  our  English  Writers,  to  inves- 
tigate this  obscure  subject, 
f CJrtvn.  Sue.  j».  6 f. 
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History,  slaughter,  drove  the  remains  of  their  invading  confede- 
* rates  to  the  refuge  of  their  ships.  With  this  success 
Egbert  completed  the  achievements  of  a protracted  and 
fortunate  reign  of  thirty-six  years,  during  which,  equally 
by  policy  and  arms  he  had  subdued  every  domestic 
opponent,  securely  established  the  paramount  authority 
of  his  House  over  the  Anglo-Saxon  Slates,  and,  finally, 
taken  a signal  vengeance  upon  the  only  foreign  enemies, 
and  those  the  most  formidable  of  the  Age.  who  had 
dared  to  insult  his  dominions.  He  died  within  twelve 
months  after  his  victory,  at  Hengstone,  full  of  years  ami 
glory* 

Egbert  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ethelwulf,  who  is 
said  to  have  Wen  destined,  during  the  life  of  an  elder 
brother,  to  the  Monastic  profession.  He  assumed  only 
the  Crown  of  Wessex,  and  the  general  supremacy  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  States ; while  the  conquered  Provinces  of 
Kent  and  Essex  were  united  into  a subordinate  King- 
dom under  Athelstan,  who  was  either  (and  it  is  uncer- 
tain which)  his  son  or  his  brother.  The  genius  of 
Ethelwulf  was  inferior  to  that  of  his  father;  and  one 
ancient  writer  has  represented  him  of  a feeble  and  indo- 
lent character  :f  but  the  actions  of  his  reign  display  no 
want  of  energy  or  courage ; trod  some  share  at  least  of 
the  merit  of  his  Government  may  be  imputed  to  a 
Prince,  who  is  admitted  to  have  selected  men  of  vigour 
and  ability  for  his  Ministers.  These  were  two  Prelates, 
Alstan  and  Swithin,  Bishops  of  Sherborne  and  Win- 
chester: the  first  distinguished  for  his  martial  and  poli- 
tical activity  ; and  the  second  for  more  becoming  attri- 
butes of  pacific  wisdom.  The  exigencies  of  the  times, 
indeed,  were  such  as  to  demand  rather  the  stirring 
qualities  of  a warlike  spirit,  than  the  milder  virtues  of 
Cloistered  or  even  of  Civil  life  ; and  the  talents  of  ANtan 
are  said  to  have  been  beneficially  exercised  in  providing 
financial  supplies,  and  in  establishing  a permanent 
military  array  of  the  People,  for  the  public  defence 
against  the  invasions  of  the  Northmen  J 

These  were  now  becoming  so  incessant  on  all  points 
thr*Xortl^  ***  C0®#*  *hat,  for  effectually  repelling  them,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  adopt  the  expedient  of  appointing 
Royal  officers  in  every'  maritime  district  to  assemble  and 
lead  the  inhabitants  against  the  common  enemy,  in 
whatever  quarter  they  should  attempt  to  land.  Their 
piratical  swarms  hovered  in  fact  over  the  whole  extent 
of  the  English  shore  from  Northumbria  to  Wessex,  and 
harassed  the  Island  with  desultory  assaults.  It  was 
their  custom,  each  Summer  after  landing  and  desolating 
the  country,  to  return  home  laden  with  spoil  before  the 
Winter,  and  to  renew  their  depredations  upon  some  other 
part  of  the  coast  in  the  following  season.  In  the  year 
after  Ethelwulf’s  accession,  his  immediate  territories 
alone  were  simultaneously  invaded  in  three  quarters, 
from  as  many  squadrons,  with  various  success  In  the 
ensuing  Spring,  a more  numerous  body  of  Northmen 
made  a descent  upon  East  Angliu.  and,  after  defeating 
the  Ealdorman  of  the  district,  penetrated  Southward  to 
the  Thames  before  they  retired.  In  the  following  cam- 
paign, the  progress  of  these  merciless  invaders  was 
marked  by  four  obstinate  and  bloody  encounters  ; and 
though  in  one  of  these  actions,  Ethelwulf  himself  was  de- 
feated atCharrooutb,  the  successes  of  the  Northmen  were 
billowed  by  an  almost  total  cessation  of  their  enterprises, 
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so  far  as  England  was  concerned,  for  the  next  twelve  Anglo, 
years.  This  interval  was  occupied,  as  we  have  seen.*  by  a 
series  of  ravages  on  the  coasts  of  France:  in  wihich, 
encountering  a less  determined  resistance,  or  allured  by 
a richer  booty,  they  successively  sacked  Rouen,  Paris, 
Bourdeaux,  and  other  principal  Cities  of  that  Kingdom. 

But  at  length  they  again  assaulted  England  by  so  many 
simultaneous  invasions,  and  in  such  formidable  num- 
bers, as  seemed  to  indicate  a concerted  design  of  general 
and  durable  conquest  The  unusual  operations  of  oue  TV)  winter 
army  which,  debarking  in  the  Isle  of  Thanct,  there  for  f »r  the  tint 
the  first  time  ventured  to  winter  in  England  instead  of  I'TT^r  tb* 
returning  to  their  own  Country,  might  well  awaken  the 
gloomiest  appreheustons  of  the  Saxous,  who  remembered  A>  D 
that  the  district  thus  occupied  by  Pugan  enemies  of  the 
same  race  with  themselves,  hud  also  been  the  earliest 
permanent  settlement  of  their  common  progenitors.t 

Accordingly,  the  imminence  of  the  danger  seems  to  Iowa  of 
have  roused  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  States  of  the  South  to  the  Saxon 
a sense  of  the  necessity  of  united  efforts  for  expelling  the  Sutf* 
invaders.  A general  Congress  of  the  Nobles  and  Pre- 
late*  of  Wessex  and  Mercia  was  therefore  held  at  Kings- 
bury. in  Oxfordshire,  at  which  measures  were  concerted 
for  the  public  defence.  These  were  soon  called  into 
action  : for  the  ensuing  Spring  witnessed  the  most  tre- 
mendous invasion  which  had  yet  afflicted  the  Island. 

A fleet  of  no  less  tliuu  three  hundred  and  fifty  sail 
eiilrrt-d  the  Thames  ; and  the  host  of  Northmen  dis- 
embarking from  their  vessels,  sacked  both  London  and 
Canterbury.  Itelore  Berm  If,  King  of  Mercia,  to  whom 
the  defence  of  that  port  of  the  Country  had  been  allotted, 
couid  march  to  its  relief.  He  arrived  only  to  encounter 
a total  defeat;  and  the  victorious  invaders  advanced 
into  Surrey,  where  Eiltclwulf  himself,  and  his  son 
Ethelbald,  at  the  head  of  the  assembled  force*  of 
Wessex,  now  awaited  their  approach.  At  Aclea,  or  the  Beehive 
Field  of  Oaks,  in  that  County,  the  two  armies  met  in  of 
a long  and  deadly  struggle  ; at  the  close  of  which  the  K4h**wu“* 
Saxons  prevailed  with  so  dreadful  a slaughter  of  the  *1®' 
invaders,  that  their  loss  is  declared,  by  a Chronicler  of 
the  next  Age,  to  have  exceeded  any  which  they  had 
before  or  since  sustained.  Nor  was  this  the  only  triumph 
of  a season  which  became  emphatically  distinguished, 
from  the  subsequent  disasters  of  the  Saxon  Annals,  as 
the  happy  or  fortunate  year.  At  Wenbury,  the  Ealdor-  T 
man  of  Devonshire  had  inflicted  a decisive  defeat  upon  cesMtUwof 
another  body  of  thr  Northmen;  and,  on  the  coast  of  the  North- 
Kent,  King  Athenian  routed  a third  army  of  invaders,  n“n  *!«- 
and  captured  nine  of  their  ships.  Discouraged  by  so 
many  repulses,  the  Northmen  abandoned  their  hopes  of 
couquest ; and  after  a single  predatory  descent  in  the 
following  year,  they  desisted,  during  the  remainder  of 
EthelwulfN  reign,  from  further  assaults  upon  the  shores 

of  England. { 

No  other  warlike  achievement*  distinguished  the  life  Domestic 
of  this  Prince,  if  we  except  a successful  expedition  into  *T*oU  ^ 

W ales,  which  he  undertook,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Northmen,  to  assist  his  tributary,  the  King  of  Mercia,  wulf. 
in  punishing  the  Britons  for  some  incursions  into  that 
Stale,  and  compelling  them  to  recognise  its  superiority  § 

The  domestic  circumstances  of  Etlielwulf's  reign,  how- 
ever,  are  invested  with  a superior  interest  from  their 

* Vide  p.  434  of  thii  volume. 
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connection  with  the  youthful  fortunes  of  his  fourth  son, 
the  illustrious  Alfred,  who  was  horn  at  Wantage  in 
Berkshire,  in  the  year  849.  The  indications  of  a supe- 
rior nature,  which  are  said  to  but  appeared  even  in  his 
childhood,  or  some  less  excusable  caprice  of  parental  fond- 
ness, rendered  him  the  best-beloved  son  of  Ethelwulf; 
and  there  is  evidence  of  his  father's  early  design  to  prefer 
him  in  the  succession  to  the  throne  before  his  elder  bro- 
thers. It  could  be  with  no  other  purpose  that  the  King 
•ent  him.  when  only  five  years  old,  to  Koine  in  charge 
of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  with  a request  that  the  Pope 
would  solemnly  bestow  the  Regal  unction  upon  him  ; and 
this  ceremony,  which  was  evidently  intended  to  establish 
the  Royal  dignity  in  his  person  by  a sacred  and  inviola- 
ble authority,  was  accordingly  performed  by  the  reign- 
ing Pontiff  Leo  IV.*  Two  years  later,  the  tranquillity 
in  which  his  dominions  had  been  left  by  the  cessation  of 
the  Northman  invasions,  induced  Ethelwulf  himself  to 
gratify  the  same  pious  impulse  which,  according  to  the 
mistaken  ideas  of*  the  times,  had  led  so  many  earlier 
Saxon  Princes  to  undertake  the  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  In 
this  expedition,  also,  hr  led  Alfred  with  him  to  revisit  the 
Papal  t ‘a pi lul ; and  crossing  through  France,  where  he 
was  roj ally  entertained  by  Diaries  the  Bald,  he  per- 
formed the  long  and  toilsome  journey  in  safety.  On  his 
return,  a second  visit  to  the  Frankish  Monarch  produced 
the  disproportioneil  union  of  the  aged  Ethelwulf  with 
Judith,  the  youthful  daughter  of  his  Royal  host ; and 
immediately  after  their  nuptials,  the  Princess,  being 
crowned  us  Queen  with  great  ceremony  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Rhcims,  accompanied  her  husband  to  Eng- 
land. t 

This  foreign  journey  of  Ethelwulf  proved  in  every 
respect  injurious  to  the  peace  of  his  Kingdom.  The  pre- 
ference which  he  showed  to  his  youngest  son  had  excited 
the  jealousy  of  the  eldest.  Ethelbald,  whose  temper  was 
violent  ami  ambitious;  the  absence  of  the  King  favoured 
the  unnatural  machinations  into  which  the  Prince  en- 
tend  to  seize  his  Crown ; and,  above  all,  the  West 
Saxons  were  filled  with  discontent  at  the  elevation  of 


Judith  to  a participation  in  the  Regal  dignity,  which  by 
the  law  passed,  as  we  have  formerly  recorded,}  in  con- 
sequence of  the  crimes  of  Eadhurga,  was  denied  to  the 
Consorts  of  their  Monarchs.  Favoured  by  the  general 
disgust  at  this  measure,  Ethelbald,  before  his  fathers 
return,  had  succeeded  in  raising  a powerful  party,  to  pre- 
vent his  resumption  of  the  sceptre.  The  malecontents 
included  many  of  the  West  Saxon  Thegns ; and  Alston 
himself,  the  famous  Bishop  of  Sherborne  and  Minister 
of  Ethelwulf,  together  with  the  Kaldorman  of  Somerset, 
were  the  principal  advisers  of  the  young  Prince.  Assem- 
bling their  forces  in  the  Forest  of  Selwood,  tlie  conspira- 
tors prepared,  with  Ethelbald  at  their  head,  to  complete 
their  project;  when  the  arrival  of  Ethelwulf iu  England 
arrested  its  consummation.  His  appearance  recalled  the 
waning  affections  of  his  subjects  ; the  greater  number  of 
the  Nobles  and  People  of  Wessex,  though  displeased  at 
bis  absence  and  marriage,  were  still  more  shocked  at  the 
wicked  violation  of  filial  duty  in  Ethelbald;  and  the 
division  of  feeling  threatened  the  State  with  the  calami- 
ties of  a Civil  war  between  the  father  and  son.  The 
mild  disposition  of  the  old  King,  his  desire  of  repose,  or 


• CArtHt  Sax.  p.  76,  77.  After,  l)r  Ontii  Elfrrdx,  p.  3.  7. 
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perhaps  his  fears,  induced  him  to  avert  this  catastrophe 
by  a compromise  with  the  revolters.  He  consented  to 
abandon  the  Crown  of  Wessex,  with  only  a nominal  reser- 
vation of  his  own  supremacy,  to  his  rebellious  son  ; and 
he  was  satisfied  with  retaining  under  his  immediate 
administration  the  Eastern  dc [tendencies  of  the  Mo- 
narchy. consisting  of  Kent.  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  Essex, 
which  Athelstan.  who  was  now  dead,  had  formerly 
governed  with  a subordinate  Royal  title.  Ethelwulf 
survived  this  accommodation  only  (wo  years  ; and  by 
his  Will  bequeathing  this  Eastern  Kingdom  to  Ethel-  ^ °f 
bert,  his  second  ton,  he  directed  that  the  third  and  fourth, 

Ethelred  and  Alfred,  should  severally  succeed  Ethel-  a.  ». 
bald,  in  the  order  of  seniority,  on  the  throne  of  Wessex.*  658. 

Ethelwulf  was  no  sooner  dead  than  Ethelbald,  who  R*iK-u«  of 
had  been  loudest  in  reproboting  his  father’s  niurriage  EtiwlbaUl, 
with  Judith,  himself  espoused  his  blooming  step-mother. 

This  incestuous  union,  which  deservedly  excited  the  in- 
dignation and  horror  of  his  subjects,  ts  the  only  re- 
corded event  of  Ins  brief  reign.  By  the  spiritual  admo- 
nition of  Swithin,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  or  the  menaces 
of  his  People,  Ethelbald  was  persuaded  or  compelled  to 
dissolve  the  guilty  connection  ; and  within  two  years,  he 
followed  Ethelwulf  to  the  grave.  On  his  demise,  the  *nd  K,h«l- 
t’rown  of  Wessex  should  by  the  paternal  testament  have  blrt‘ 
devolved  upon  Ethelred,  the  third  of  the  brothers:  but  n. 
the  second,  Elhelbert,  already  King  of  Kent,  now  860. 
asserted  his  prior  title,  and  easily  obtaining  its  recogni- 
tion by  the  Witenagemot  of  Wessex,  united  the  whole 
inheritance  of  Egbert  in  his  person.  He  enjoyed  it  hut 
six  years;  and  his  reign,  though  his  warlike  qualities 
arc  praised  in  general  terms  by  the  Chroniclers  of  the 
Age,  appeurs  to  have  been  as  undistinguished  as  that  of 
his  immediate  predecessor,  except  by  one  disastrous  cir- 
cumstance ; the  renewal  of  the  Northman  descents  on 
England.t 

In  the  fifth  year  after  his  accession  to  the  Throne  of  Renewal  «f 
Wessex,  Winchester,  the  ancient  Capital  of  that  King-  th*  North- 
dotn,  was  sacked  and  burned  to  the  ground  by  an  army  ,u,r“* 
of  these  invaders ; who,  however,  in  retreating  with  9,on, 
their  booty  to  their  vessels  at  Southampton,  were  over-  *•  D 
taken  and  routed  with  retributive  slaughter  by  the  forces  864. 
of  Berkshire  and  Hamsphire,  under  their  respective 
Kuldormen.  In  the  same  year,  another  piratical  squa- 
dron, assailing  the  Kentish  coast,  repented  with  impunity 
the  experiment  of  wintering  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Kent,  instead  of  vigorously  attempting 
to  repel  them,  gave  the  first  fatal  and  shameful  example 
of  purchasing  their  retreat  by  gold.  But  the  credulity 
and  cowardice  of  these  degenerate  " Men  of  Kent**  were 
only  derided  by  the  perfidious  barbarians  ; who  after  re- 
ceiving the  price  of  forbearance,  broke  from  their  man- 
time camp  into  the  Province,  and  plundered  and  deso- 
lated alt  the  Eastern  parts  of  it.  At  the  same  time, 
another  fleet  a p| reared  off the  Northumbrian  shore ; and,  a.  d. 
from  thence  Southward,  the  whole  coast  was  again  SG5 
menaced  with  a gathering  storm  of  invasion.} 

On  the  death  of  Elhelbert,  amidst  this  ominous  and  AcctMon 
cheerless  prospect,  Ethelred,  his  next  brother,  ascended  ufKthdn.il 
the  Throne  of  Wessex  under  his  father’s  Will,  although  a.  d. 
the  late  King  had  left  several  children.  His  accession  was  b66. 
immediately  followed  by  a new  and  a more  appalling 
than  any  preceding  descent  of  the  Northmen  : of  which 
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the  particular  origin  has  been  sought,  and  peinups  dis- 
covered. in  the  wildest  legends  of  Scandinavia.  Accord- 
ing to  them,  this  expedition  was  undertaken  on  a vow 
of  filial  vengeance,  by  the  sons  of  Ragnar  Lodhrog.  one 
of  the  most  famous  Sea-kings  of  the  Age.  We  gather, 
indeed,  from  authentic  Histoiy,  that,  shortly  previous  to 
the  epoch  before  us,  this  bold  leader  of  the  Northmen, 
ascending  the  Seine  with  his  piratical  squadron,  spread- 
ing flames  and  devastation  along  its  banks,  utid  obliging 
Charles  the  Bald  to  save  Paris  by  ransom  from  sharing 
the  same  fate,  had  already  rendered  his  name  terribly 
familiar  in  France.*  That  he  had  now,  twenty  years 
Inter,  perished  in  a descent  on  the  coast  of  England,  is 
obscurely  intimated  by  the  Saxon  Chronicler*.!  Of  the 
actions  and  fate  of  this  renowned  Sea-king,  so  much 
only  is  certain;  but  if  we  receive  the  tale  of  Scandina- 
vian Romance,  having  been  shipwrecked  in  a predatory 
expedition  on  the  coast  of  Northumbria,  he  was  made 
captive,  and  by  order  of  Ella,  King  of  that  Country,  con- 
signed to  a dungeon  filled  with  vipers,  until  he  was 
slung  to  death.  In  his  Quida,  or  Death-song,  as  it  has 
been  lielieved.J  he  alleviated  the  lingering  torments  of 
his  last  moments  with  the  conviction  that  his  brave  and 
numerous  offspring  would  avenge  his  sufferings;  and 
the  imaginary  prophecy  was  not  unfulfilled.  Some  of 
his  sons,  who  were  in  Scandinavia  when  the  intelligence 
of  his  fate  reached  them,  swore  to  inflict  a signal  ven- 
geance on  the  land  of  his  murderers;  and  the  numerous 
adherents  and  admirers  ofa  Chieftain,  whose  exploits  had 
rendered  him  so  illustrious  sympathized  in  the  stern 
emotions,  anrl  embraced  the  sanguinary  resolve  of  his 
children.  A formidable  armament,  in  which  were  eight 
Sea-kings,  and  twenty  Juris  or  Earls  of  the  Northmen, 
all  relations  or  associates  of  Ragnar,  was  rapidly  assem- 
bled under  the  chief  command  of  five  of  his  son*,  Ing- 
uar, ilallden,  Baescg.  Guthrun,  and  Cbba  ; and,  ill  the 
year  after  his  death,  the  whole  Navy  of  destruction,  con- 
veying twenty  thousand  warriors,  steered  for  the  English 
shores.  Being  by  stress  of  weather,  or  w hatever  other 
cause,  carried  beyoud  the  Northumbrian  coast,  live  fleet 
first  made  the  land  of  East  Anglia. 

With  the  descent  of  the  ferocious  host  on  lliut  Pro- 
vince, we  recover  the  thread  of  genuine  History. 
Though  they  encountered  no  opposition  on  their  land- 
ing, they  did  not  at  once  advance  into  the  country  ; but 
contented  themselves  with  fortifying  a camp,  in  which 


• CAruu.  Fonlauf/.  p.  41-  (in  the  gre-t  Benedictine  Collection, 
sol.  vii.)  So  dUu  Vend,  p.  271.  Aimun,  j».  350.  Ac. 
f Brampton,  p.  £02  Matthew  Westminster,  p.  314.  Ac. 
j Although  an  English  translation  of  the  Lodbraker  (Jidda,  or 
supposed  <U:at h-*ong  of  LudUrug,  appeared  half  a Century  ago,  to 
Mr.  Turner,  a»  we  have  already  observed,  tx-long*  the  creak  of  the 
first  attempt  to  connect  that  and  oihrr  tradition*  of  Scandinavian 
Romance  with  our  genuine  AncksSum  History.  But  it  is  neces- 
sary to  rcerive  the  evidence  of  such  wild  Nonhem  lrgends  with 
great  wwpicwn.  Though  the  (Jidda  is  probably  a production  of 
high  antiquity,  it  is  unpoeailit*  to  ascertain  its  dart  Age.  As  the 
Composition  of  Rsgnar  himself,  it  would  sevtn  almost  needless  to 
remark,  that  it  cannot  he  authentic  ; yet  it  is  strange  that  the 
obvious  and  puerile  absurdity  of  attributing  it  to  lhat  Chieftain  has 
pas  sell  without  comment.  If  sung  in  hi*  solitary  dungeon,  how 
wns  it  beard  and  preserved  ? The  mode  of  his  death  is  us  plainly 
fuLuluu*  or  alli-goncal ; and  the  only  valou  of  the  Poem  consists  in 
the  probability  that  it  was  composed  by  some  Northern  Scald  or 
Ban!  soon  after  tbe  eveut  of  which  it  is  the  subject.  As  such,  it 
would  iiluatrato  the  origin  of  the  invasion  conducted  by  his  sons  in 
a natural  motive  of  vengeance ; and  it  is  at  least  a very  spirited 
Ode,  and  a curious  picture  of  Scandinavian  scutiment*  and  man- 
ners. 


they  determini  (1  to  pass  the  Winter.  This  season  of  Anglo- 
repute  was  occupied  in  collecting  hor*es  for  their  war-  Saxon 
riors ; in  still  further  swelling  their  numbers  by  rein- 
forcements from  Scandinavia;  and  in  gaining  over  to 
their  alliance  some  of  the  Nobles  of  Northumbria. 

Their  designs  in  this  latter  respect  were  suggested  and 
promoted  by  the  state  of  that  Kingdom.  For,  having 
thrown  off  the  dependence  upon  Wessex,  to  which 
Egbert  bad  subjected  it,  the  whole  Province  was  now 
distracted  by  the  rival  pretensions  of  two  claimants, 

Osbert  and  Ella,  to  its  inde(>endent  and  ancient  Crown. 

If  the  Saxon  State*  at  this  fatal  juncture  had  cordially 
united  against  the  invaders  the  latter  might  have  been 
overpowered : but  the  East  Anglian*,  from  fear  or  selfish 
blindness,  basely  suffered  them  to  winter  unmolested, 
and  even  supplied  them  with  horses  to  mount  their 
cavalry ; the  Northumbrian*  were  betrayed  by  internal 
treason;  and  the  principal  power  of  Wessex  was,  by 
some  strange  infatuation,  held  aloof  from  the  impending 
contest.* 

In  the  Spring,  the  invading  host,  abandoning  East  Conuin-o  <>f 
Anglia,  burst  in  their  vengeful  career  upon  Norlhum-  Nonbuu*. 
bria:  fresh  from  the  grim  repose  of  their  Winter’* 
camp  ; led  by  the  ruthless  Sons of  Ragnar;  and  guidrd  i*‘ 
by  the  Raven,  or  enchanted  banner,  which  his  daugh-  1 f' 

tera  were  believed  to  have  woven  in  a single  noontide, 
and  which  derived  Us  name  from  the  sacred  bin!  of 
Woden,  depicted  on  Its  texture.  They  had  already  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  York,  before  the  rivals,  Ella  and 
Osbert,  awakening  too  lute  to  (he  danger  of  their 
Country,  and  agreeing  to  suspend  the  settlement  of 
their  opposing  claims,  marched  with  united  force*  to 
surprise  them  in  their  quarter*  near  that  City.  In  their 
sudden  and  furious  assault,  the  Northumbrian  Prince* 
were  at  first  successful ; the  Northmen  were  driven  into 
the  place  for  refuge ; a passage  through  the  city  walls 
was  forced  ; and  the  death-struggle  was  renewed  in  the 
streets.  Rut  here  the  desperation  of  the  invaders,  to 
whom  the  power  of  flight  was  denied,  prevailed  over 
the  ardour  of  their  assailants  ; after  an  obstinate  conflict 
the  latter  were  repulsed  ; Osbert  himself  was  slain ; 
and  the  Northumbrians  were  finally  routed  with  a mer- 
ciless slaughter.  The  fate  of  Ella  was  less  happy  than 
that  of  his  rival : he  survived  the  defeat  only  to  full  alive 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors ; and  the  sons  of  Ragnar  are 
said  to  have  inflicted  an  agonizing  deal  It  upon  the  sla>er 
of  their  Father.  They  divided  and  stretched  open  his  ribs 
from  the  spine,  drew  out  the  lungs,  and  strewed  salt  upon 
the  quivering  members.t  Thi*  mode  of  execution,  termed 
the  Spread  Eagle,  from  the  similarity  of  the  victim’s 
uppcurance  to  the  figure  of  that  bird,  was  not  uncom- 
monly practised  among  the  Northmen  upon  enemies 
who  had  signally  provoked  their  hate.  The  perform- 
ance of  the  o|ieratiou  was  the  privilege  of  the  Sea-king 
or  other  Chieftain;?  and  litis  utr<  clous  custom,  tike  the 
tortures  inflicted  by  the  Indian  warriors  of  North  Ame- 
rica, murks  the  fiend  like  and  wanton  excess  of  cruelty, 
of  which  human  nature  in  its  savage  state  is  capable. 

Thi*  shocking  catastrophe  put  a period  to  the  Anglo-  found*- 
Saxon  dynasty  of  Northumbria;  for  the  conquerors,  *«>®  tk,e 
after  permitting  the  ephemeral  and  tributary  reigns  of 
three  native  Chieftains,  seized  the  Country  in  full  occu- 
pat  ion.  Inguar,  the  son  of  Uugnur,  was  raised  by  his 


* Auer,  y.  15. 18. 

f Saxo  Grammaticus,  Hitt.  Unit.  n.  177. 
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followers  to  it#  Sovereignty  ; and  Northumbria  thence- 
forth  became  permanently  a Northman  or  Danish 
Principality.* 

After  this  decisive  victory,  the  invaders  proceeded  to 
execute  the  plan  which  they  had  now  evidently  formed 
for  the  genera]  and  durable  conquest  of  the  Island;  nor 
were  their  designs  wanting  in  a more  regular  and  sys- 
tematic policy,  than  had  hitherto  characterised  their 
predatory  and  transient  descents.  Whilst  one  division 
of  their  army  remained  under  Ingwar  to  occupy 
Northumbria,  their  principal  force,  passing  the  Humber, 
advanced  Southward  into  Mercia,  and  took  possession 
of  Nottingham.  The  Mercian  King,  Biirrhed,  then 
imploring  the  succour  of  Wessex,  Ktlielred,  with  his 
Brother  Alfred,  and  the  forces  of  the  paramount  Saxon 
Kingdom,  marched  to  his  aid.  and  succeeded  for  a time 
in  repelling  the  progress  of  the  invaders.  But  they, 
full  of  the  fierce  energy  of  conquest,  were  united  and 
persevering:  the  Saxon  Powers,  from  whatever  cause, 
seem  to  have  been  at  this  epoch  incapable  of  an  earnest 
and  sincere  confederation  ; anti  suffered  themselves  to 
bo  overpowered  ill  succession  without  any  hearty  and 
combined  effort  for  their  common  defence.  After  a 
deceitful  appearance  of  inaction,  the  host  of  the  North- 
men, again  advancing  from  the  Humber,  but  varying 
the  scene  of  attack,  poured  into  Lincolnshire.  All  the 
unspeakable  horrors  of  fire  and  pillage,  bloodshed  and 
violation,  attended  their  destroying  count.  A heroic 


but  unavailing  defence  was  here  made  by  the  brave 
Kaldorinan  Algar,  and  the  youth  of  the  Country;  for 
being  unsupported  by  their  King,  they  were  oven 
wliclmed  by  the  numbers  of  the  Northmen,  and  slaugh- 
tered to  a man.  Some  of  the  most  famous  ami  opulent 
of  the  Saxon  Monasteries,  situated  in  this  part  of  Eng- 
land, Burdenev,  Croyland.  Medeshamstedc,  (the  modern 
Peterborough.)  and  Ely,  were  successively  pillaged 
and  burnt;  and  the  Religious  of  both  sexes  were 
murdered,  ufter  undergoing  every  atrocity,  by  these 
Osiquwl  of  inhuman  Pagans,  t They  next  entered  East  Anglia. 
K.m  An-  Edmund,  the  King  of  that  Country,  the  memory  of 
whose  pious  and  gentle  virtues  was  long  consecrated  in 
A,_D'  the  hearts  of  his  People,  but  who  appears  to  have 

87°*  wanted  the  more  energetic  qualities  which  the  crisis 

demanded,  either  attempted  no  resistance,  or  resisted 
ineffectually.  Falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Barbarians, 
and  steadlastly  refusing,  as  it  is  said,  obedience  to  the 
command  of  their  leader  to  renounce  his  Christian  Faith, 
he  was  tortured  to  death.  His  remains  were  privately 
interred  by  some  faithful  domestics  ; a splendid  Monas- 
tery was  in  a later  Age  erected  over  his  tomb ; and  the 
modern  town  of  St.  Edmund’s  Bury  still  marks  the 


place  of  his  sepulture  and  preserves  the  name  or  the 
canonized  Martyr.  A single  Winter  sufficed  to  esta- 
blish the  Northmen  in  their  new  conquests;  the  Throne 
of  St.  Edmund  was  occupied  by  Guthrun,  another  of 
the  sons  of  Ragnar;  and  East  Anglia  was  converted 
from  this  epoch  into  the  second  Danish  Kingdom  in 
England. } 

Invasion  of  Rut  tlic  remaining  sons  of  Ragnar  and  theii  fol- 
Wr»Mx.  lowers  were  still  unprovided  with  English  settlements; 
*-  D-  and  in  the  following  Summer,  pursuing  their  projects 
871  ol  spoliation,  these  ChieftainB  led  their  ferocious  bauds 
into  Wessex,  penetrated  to  Reading,  and  surprising  that 


Auer,  p.  IS.  Simon  Duutrim.  p.  14.  Ckron.  Sax.  p.  79. 
f Asver,  p.  19,  20.  Ingulf  p.  18.  24.  CJtrun.  Sax.  p.  79,  80. 
{ Aiwr,  p-20-  Ingulf,  p.  24. 


place,  began  to  intrench  themselves  in  the  vicinity.  Their  Augto- 
superioritv,  indeed,  to  the  Saxons  in  the  Art  of  War,  how-  Bboh 
ever  rude  was  still  their  knowledge  of  its  elements,  is  re-  Aim»ii». 
markably  evinced  throughout  the  H istorv  of  these  inva- 
worn*.  No  sooner  had  they  obtained  possession  of  the  im- 
portant post  of  Reading,  than  they  proceeded  to  strengthen 
their  position  by  a line  of  works  connecting  the  Thames 
and  the  Kennet.  Their  labours  were  interrupted  by  the 
assaults  of  the  Eitldnrinan,  Ethelwulf,  at  the  head 
of  the  armed  population  of  the  district ; and  in  the  skir- 
mishes which  ensued,  the  Saxons  gained  the  advantage. 

The  King  of  Wessex  was  now  at  last  startled  to  the 
conviction  that  no  alternative  remained  for  him  but  to 
expel  the  invaders  or  perish  in  the  struggle ; and  sum- 
moning the  whole  force  of  his  Kingdom  to  his  aid.  he 
approached  with  his  brother  Alfred  to  encounter  their 
power.  Elated  with  the  partial  success  which  they  had 
recently  obtained,  the  Saxons  made  a bold  and  vigorous 
assault  ii|*m  the  Danish  intrenchments;  but  they  were 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  A lew  days  later,  at  a Unavailing 
place  in  the  same  vicinity,  termed  by  the  Saxon  Chro-  victory, 
niclers.  /Esccsdim,  of  which  tile  exact  position  has  been 
much  controverted,  the  two  armies  came  to  a more  open 
and  equal  encounter.  In  the  outset,  the  safety  of  the 
Saxons  was  endangered  by  the  fiery  impetuosity  of 
Alfred,  and  the  superior  skill  of  the  Northman  array 
but  the  seasonable  advance  of  Ethclrcd,  with  the  main 
body  of  his  host,  turned  the  scale  of  victory.  A fier  a long 
and  dreadful  conflict,  the  Northmen  gave  way ; one  of  their 
Kings,  Bac*cg  a son  of  Ragnar,  several  Juris,  and  a mul- 
titude of  warriors  were  slain  in  the  battle  and  pursuit, 
whi?h  reached  to  the  gates  of  Reading;  and  the  dearly 
bought  victory  of  the  Saxons  was  purchased  hy  a 
scarcely  inferior  loss.  But  even  this  success  proved 
unavailing : for  it  was  counterbalanced  by  a defeat 
which  the  Saxons  sustained  at  Basing,  before  a fort- 
night had  expired  since  their  victory  ; and  the  North- 
men were  further,  almost  immediately  alter  this,  rein- 
forced by  the  junction  of  a fresh  army  which  hud 
recently  landed  from  the  Baltic.  It  is  useless  to  par- 
ticularize the  encounters  which  followed  ; anil  sufficient 
to  record  that,  in  a general  conflict  of  doubtful  issue  at 
Morton  in  Berkshire,  Ethelrcd,  who,  though  too  tardily, 
had  in  the  close  of  his  reign  exhibited  the  spirit  of  a 
hem,  and  sustained  the  sinking  fortunes  of  his  Kingdom 
with  a courage  worthy  of  a happier  fate,  received  his 
mortal  wound.  He  survived  the  battle  only  a few  days;  and  deelh 
and  the  invaders  withdrew  to  Reading,  to  rejoice  over  K*h*lnni. 
his  death  and  to  revel  in  their  spoils.' 

At  such  a dismal  epoch,  and  by  such  a catastrophe,  Actowhmi 
was  it  thut  the  broken  sceptre  of  Wessex  devolved  upon  «»f  Aw««» 
a Prince,  who  of  all  Monarchs  in  a half-civilized  state  Ttt*G*K** 
of  Society  has,  perhaps,  best  deserved  thut  distinctive  *’ j*’ 
appellation  of  the  Great,  which  History  has  linked 
to  hU  name.  Either  despairing  of  the  fortunes  of 
his  afflicted  Country,  or  influenced  by  the  more  com- 
mendable distrust,  which  his  friend  and  biogmpher  has 
attributed  to  him,  of  his  own  sufficiency  for  the  arduous 
duties  of  the  Regal  office,  without  the  special  aid  of  Pro- 
vidence, Alfred,  then  only  in  his  twenty-second  year,  at 
first  hesitated  to  ascend  the  vacant  throne.  But  he  was 
summoned  to  the  perilous  station  by  the  unanimous 
entreaties  of  the  Nobles  and  People  of  Wessex,  to 
whom  the  reputation  of  his  talents  and  valour  had 
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already  endeared  him  ; like  sense  of  public  duly,  or  of 
' gratitude  for  the  public  confidence,  prevailed  over  his 
feelings  of  despondency,  and  he  Buffered  the  Crown  to 
be  placed  on  his  head  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury.* 

The  aspect  of  affairs  was  indeed  such  as  might  ra- 
tionally excite  the  worst  apprehensions.  An  enemy, 
whose  superior  martial  skill  and  activity  were  rendered 
more  appalling  by  their  merciless  ferocity,  hud  already 
securely  established  themselves  in  the  Island  with  over- 
whelming numbers,  and  continual  reinforcements  of 
new  swarms  from  their  Northern  seats,  rendered  their 
repeated  defeat  unavailing,  and  their  ultimate  expulsion 
hopeless.  Conducting  their  operations  with  a syste- 
matic policy,  of  which  their  leaders  never  lost  sight, 
even  whilst  the  wildest  and  most  horrid  devastation 
marked  their  course,  the  invaders  had  already  subjugated 
two  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kingdoms.  Northumbria  and 
East  Anglia  ; insulted,  overawed,  and  paralyzed  the 
power  of  a third,  Mercia ; and  penetrated  into  the  heart 
of  the  predominant  Monarchy  of  Wessex.  Consolidating 
their  conquests,  as  they  proceeded,  into  durable  occupa- 
tion, they  had  expanded  their  possessions  in  one  un- 
broken line  over  all  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Island  from 
the  Tyne  to  the  Thames,  and  were  in  fact  masters  of 
one  half  of  Saxon  England.  The  conflict  hud  now  in 
fact  become  a national  struggle  between  the  Northman 
and  Saxon,  ns  it  had  formerly  been  between  the  latter 
and  the  Briton,  for  the  dominion  of  the  whole  land. 
Not  mere  detached  bands  of  Pirate*,  hut  whole  races  of 
men,  with  their  women  and  children,  had  again,  at  the 
distance  of  four  centuries,  precipitated  themselves  from 
the  Scandinavian  upon  the  British  shores.  The  rapa- 
cious passion  for  transient  plunder  had  heen  superseded 
in  the  Northern  mind  by  the  steady  desire  of  permanent 
settlement,  under  a climate  and  on  a soil  more  inviting 
and  plentiful  than  their  own  bleak  ami  hungry  regions  ; 
and  thenceforth  nothing  less  than  the  total  seizure  and 
subjugation  of  England  could  satiate  the  cupidity  of 
this  new  Scandinavian  immigration,  f 

If  Alfred  had  assumed  the  Crown  of  his  Fathers  with 
reluctance,  he  prepared  not  the  less  to  defend  it  with 
vigour.  Almost  immediately  after  the  interment  of  his 
brother,  his  presence  was  demanded  in  the  field  to  re- 
sist the  progress  of  invasion.  The  main  army  of  the 
Northmen,  whose  numbers  were  aguin  reinforced  by  a 
new  debarkation  of  their  Countrymen,  advancing  from 
Heading,  had  penetrated  into  Wiltshire  ; and  intrench- 
ing themselves,  according  to  their  practice,  on  the  heights 
above  the  Willy,  they  extended  their  ravages  along  the 
fertile  banks  of  that  stream.  Alfred  met  them  with 
inferior  numbers;  and  after  a gallant,  and  for  some 
time  successful,  effort  to  compensate  for  want  of  strength 
by  the  vigour  of  his  attack,  was  ultimately  defeated. 
This  was  the  ninth  general  action,  besides  innumerable 
skirmishes,  in  which  the  West  Saxons  hud  encoun- 
tered the  invaders  since  the  commencement  of  the  year. 
It  was  followed  by  a hollow  pacification.  The  North- 
men, arrested  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  defence,  might 
deem  it  their  interest  to  temporize  ; Alfred,  his  King- 
dom exhausted  by  so  many  sanguinary  conflicts,  and 
himself  discouraged  by  so  many  unavailing  exertions, 
might  find  it  necessary  to  afford  his  harassed  people  a 


season  or  repose  ; and  these  motives  probably  induced  Anglo- 
him  to  offer,  and  the  invaders  to  accept,  a sum  of  gold  Saxon 
as  the  price  of  their  retreat  from  his  dominions.*  Annok. 

The  dangerous,  as  well  as  disgraceful,  character  of 
this  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Saxons,  was  almost  iinme-  A D 
diately  visible.  The  invading  host  withdrew  only  to 
London  ; where  having  wintered  and  concentrated  their  to 
forces,  their  leaders  prepared  to  complete  tin?  subjuga-  A.  n. 
tion  of  Mercia.  Burr  bed,  who  still  reigned  ox*er  that  1066. 
Kingdom,  instead  of  opposing  them  courageously  in  Invadun  of 
arms,  followed  only  the  weaker  part  of  Alfred's  conduct,  Mercia  t.y 
by  negotiating  and  twice  purchasing  a Peace  from  the 
most  harbarous  and  thithle&s  of  enemies.  After  recciv-  D 
ing  his  second  donatixe  of  gold,  the  Northmen  threw  ^72 

off  the  mask  ; made  a jest  of  his  reliance  on  their  a d' 

promises  ; and  perfidiously  entering  Mercia,  ravaged  (lie 
whole  country  with  fire  and  sword.  The  pusillanimous  k D 
Burrhed.  now  hopeless  of  purchasing  their  forbearance, 
knew  no  other  alternative  than  flight  ; and  disgracefully 
abandoning  his  Throne  and  his  People  he  escaped  oxer 
sea,  nuulc  the  usual  pilgrimage  to  Home,  and  ended  his  ^ , 0 
worthless  existence  in  that  City.  With  him  passed 
away  another  of  the  fleeting  dynasties  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons ; and  the  Northmen  committed  the  temporary 
charge  of  his  sceptre  to  Ceolwulf,  one  of  his  Thegns, 
who  had  the  baseness  to  receive  it  upon  the  ignominious 
condition  of  tribute.  He  w as  permitted  to  hold  it  only 
so  long  as  his  cruelty  and  violence  could  wring  sufficient 
gold  from  his  wretched  People  to  satisfy  the  craving  of 
his  masters.  When  he  had  exhausted  every  expedient 
of  tyranny  to  gratify  their  rapacity,  this  pageant  of  Hoyally 
was  overthrown  ; and  the  despicable  traitor  to  Ilia  ow  n 
honour  and  that  of  his  Couutry.  being  unceremoniously  e,t;n 
deposed,  received  a cruel  death  from  the  hands  of  thetioni-ftbe 
Barbarians,  who  had  mocked  his  cupidity  with  the  gift  Mercian 
of  a Crown.  From  this  epoch,  Mercia,  as  a separate  Kingdom. 
Kingdom,  existed  no  more  ; but  following  the  fortune  of 
conquest,  first  sank  into  subjection  to  the  Danish 
power,  and  was  ultimately  annexed  to  the  West  Saxon 
dominions,  f 

Bv  the  subjugation  of  Mercia,  the  Northmen  divided  Half  of 
the  possession  of  all  England  South  of  the  Tyne  with  England 
the  only  remaining  Saxon  State  of  Wessex.  Their 
measure’*  were  now  directed  to  complete  the  conquest  Xorduner.. 
of  the  Island.  For  this  purpose,  they  separated  their 
forces  into  two  armies.  One,  under  Halfden,  their 
Northumbrian  King,  reluming  hy  sea  to  that  Province, 
landed  on  the  Northern  hank  of  the  Tyne,  and  extended 
its  devastating  career  over  every  part  of  Deira,  which 
had  yet  escaped  their  visitation.  From  thence  pene- 
trating into  the  territories  of  the  Cumbrian,  or  Strat- 
clyde  Britons,  of  the  Piets,  and  of  the  Scots,  Halfden 
filled  all  tho^e  regions  with  the  terror  of  his  victorious 
arms ; and  then,  withdrawing  into  Northumbria,  divided 
the  conquered  lands  among  his  followers,  and  induced 
them  permanently  to  occupy  and  cultivate  the  country  jjnaj 
which  they  had  previously  desolated.^  Meanwhile,  the  wttiemunt 
main  host  of  the  Northmen,  under  Giithrun,  their  East-  in  North- 
Anglian  King,  after  one  of  their  deceitful  periods  of  un,br>*- 
i miction,  suddenly  broke  up  from  their  quurtcrs  at  A;  °* 
Cambridge,  made  a rapid  embarkation  on  the  Eastern  tb- 
shore,  and  were  heard  of  no  more,  until  their  appear- 
ance in  the  Channel  revealed  their  purpose  of  invading 


* Anft.  p.  21.  Simon  Dunelm,  p.  126,  127.  Ingulf,  p.  25. 
f Turner,  vol.  hi.  p.  97. 


• A»»ef,  p.  25.  CAmm.  Sax.  p.  82. 
f Aurr.  p.  26,  27.  Ingulf,  p.  26,  27.  CAron.  Sax.  p.  83- 
J Auer,  j>.  27.  Simon  Dunelm,  p.  95.  CAr*».  Sax.  p.  83. 
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Wessex  anew.  Landing  on  the  const  of  Dorsetshire, 
they  surprised  the  tArong  fortress  of  W&reham,  and  ns 
usual  intrenched  themselves  ho  formidably  in  their  posi- 
tion, that  Alfred,  who,  hastily  assembling  an  army,  had 
advanced  to  repel  their  descent,  found  the  attempt  to 
dislodge  them  impracticable.  Despairing  of  success  by 
arms,  he  had  again  recourse  to  negotiation ; and  on  the 
receipt  of  a large  sum  of  money,  Guthrun  agreed  to 
evacuate  Wessex.  The  experience  of  their  perfidy  to 
the  imbecile  Sovereign  of  Mercia,  which  should  have 
deterred  Alfred  from  all  compromise  with  the  Barbarians, 
only  actuated  him  to  show  his  distrust  of  their  faith. 
For  the  observation  of  the  Treaty,  he  desired  an  exchange 
of  hostages ; lie  required  the  oaths  of  their  leaders  upon 
their  bracelets,  the  most  sacred  pledge  which  a North- 
man could  offer  ; and  he  hud  the  simplicity  to  believe 
that  he  should  exact  an  additional  security  by  inducing 
them  to  swear  also  upon  the  relics  of  Christian  Saints. 
The  perfidious  Pagans,  regardless  alike  of  all  obligations, 
readily  complied  with  each  of  these  demands ; but  no 
sooner  was  Alfred,  in  the  confidence  that  he  had  now 
effectually  bound  them  to  depart,  thrown  off  his  guard, 
than  a detachment  of  their  army  sallying  by  night  from 
their  camp,  surprised  his  cavalry  ; mounted  themselves 
on  the  captured  horses : and  by  a rapid  march  obtained 
possession  of  Exeter.  before  lie  had  leisure  to  recover 
from  his  astonishment  or  intercept  their  movements  * 

The  disgrace  of  having  suffered  himself  to  be  thus 
duped  by  the  Northmen,  seems  for  a time  to  have 
stimulated  Alfred  to  more  energetic  exertions.  He  had 
previously  conceived  some  idea  of  the  necessity  of 
opposing  the  invaders  on  their  favourite  element ; and  for 
this  purpose  had  fitted  out  a few  ships,  and  manned 
them  with  such  piratical  foreigners  as  he  could  induce 
to  enter  his  service.  Some  advantage  which  this  squa- 
dron obtained  in  an  encounter  with  a small  fleet  of  the 
Northmen,  encouraged  him  to  extend  his  plan ; long 
war-galleys  were  built  in  all  his  ports;  and  though 
unable  to  force  the  enemy  from  their  posts  either  at 
Wareham  or  Exeter,  he  now  found  himself  in  a situation 
to  combat  them  successfully  on  the  sea.  The  fleet  of 
the  invaders  on  its  passage  down  the  Channel,  encoun- 
tered a violent  tempest,  which  wrecked  or  disabled  half 
its  number  of  vessels  ; the  remainder  were  furiously 
attacked  and  signally  defeated  by  the  Saxon  squadron  ; 
and,  by  the  previous  storm  and  in  the  battle,  the  North- 
men are  said  to  have  lost  no  fewer  than  a hundred  and 
twenty  sail.  These  disasters  induced  Guthrun  to  tem- 
porize again  over  proposal*  of  Peace,  which  Alfred  had 
the  strange  infatuation  once  more  to  entertain.  Similar 
interchange  of  hostages  was  made,  similar  oaths  were 
repeated,  a similar  Treaty  was  concluded  as  before.  But 
on  this  occasion  the  Northman  King,  finding  it  necessary 
to  suspend  his  designs,  withdrew  with  his  army  from 
the  territory  of  Wessex  ; and,  crossing  from  Exeter  into 
Mercia,  fixed  his  quarters  on  the  frontiers  of  the  latter 
Province  at  Gloucester  and  its  vicinity.  There  appearing 
desirous  only  of  peacefully  settling  with  his  Ibilowors, 
he  divided  lands  among  them : arid  by  this  new  artifice 
succeeded  in  lulling  Alfred  into  a delusive  and  fatal  se- 
curity. t 

The  success  of  the  Northman's  wily  policy  is  the  least 
intelligible  circumstance  in  the  reign  of  Alfred,  and 
equally  difficult  to  be  reconciled  with  the  preceding  and 

* A stw r,  p.  28.  CArum.  Sax.  p.  83. 

f Mem,  |i.  29.  Hid.  p.  83,  W. 


suhsetpient  activity  by  which  his  Government  was  cha- 
racterised. The  unusual  season  which  Guthrun  selected 
for  his  next  attack  seems  to  offer  the  only  rational  expla- 
nation of  its  results:  for,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the 
Northmen,  it  was  made  in  the  depth  of  Winter.  Early 
in  the  month  of  January.  Guthrun  and  his  host  suddenly 
sprang  from  their  perfidious  repose  on  the  frimtirrs  of 
Wessex,  and  poured  like  a deluge  into  the  Kingdom. 

Alfred  was  mi  totally  unprepared  tor  their  approach,  that 
he  had  barely  time  to  escape,  almost  unattended,  before  who  H- 
they  entered  his  Palace  at  Chippenham;  and  without  a denly  in 
battle,  without  even  a recorded  effort  to  assemble  his  " **- 
forces,  or  to  resist  the  progress  of  the  invaders,  we  find  ^ oTere 
him  a deserted  and  wandering  fugitive  through  his  own  nia 
dominions.  In  the  expressive  words  of  the  Saxon  Kingdom, 
Chronicle,  the  Danish  host  rode  over  the  West  Saxon  a.  d. 
land,  and  therein  seated  themselves  ; much  of  the  people  878. 
they  drove  over  sea.  and  the  rest  they  put  in  subjection; 
save  only  King  Alfred  ; and  he  with  a little  band  went 
uneasily  to  the  woods  and  fastnesses  of  the  wilds  * The  Flight  and 
place  in  which,  after  a temporary  dismissal  of  his  few  euncwsl- 
follnwers,  he  found  a secure  concealment,  was  in  the 
heart  of  Somersetshire,  where  a morass,  formed  by  the  r 
confluence  of  the  Parrel  and  Thonc,  surrounded  about 
two  acres  of  dry  land,  which  became  afterward*  celebrated 
under  the  name  of  Ethelingey,  or  the  Prince**  Island. 

Here,  alone  and  disguised,  he  was  sheltered  in  the  cabin 
of  a poor  cowherd,  who,  in  ignorance  of  his  real  dignity, 
was  taught  to  believe  him  at  most  some  fugitive  Thegn  ; 
and  a picture,  at  once  lively  and  affecting,  of  the  condition 
to  which  he  was  reduced  is  preserved  in  the  well-known 
and  authentic  anecdote — for  he  himself  delighted  to  relate 
it  in  happier  bound — of  the  chiding  which  he  patiently 
received  from  the  herdsman’s  shrewish  wife  for  suffering 
her  cakes  to  be  burned.  To  this  retreat  he  gradually 
summoned  a few  of  his  most  faithful  retainers,  fortified 
its  only  accessible  point  of  approach  ; and  began  to 
make  successful  excursions  upon  straggling  parties  of  the 
Northmen.  While  the  enemy  were  ignorant  of  the 
quarter  from  which  they  proceeded,  these  enterprises 
revealed  his  existence  to  hi*  own  subjects,  revived  their 
despairing  spirits,  and  awakened  their  native  courage. 

But  the  first  sure  ray  of  hope  broke  from  unothrr  quarter. 

About  four  month*  had  elapsed  since  the  invasion  of  the 
principal  army  under  Guthrun,  when  another  division 
of  Northmen,  lauding  under  the  ferocious  Ubba  in 
Devonshire,  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Kynwith,  into 
which  the  brave  Euldorman  Odtiti,  with  a few  Thegns, 
hub  hastily  thrown  themselves.  In  a desperate  sally, 
the  Saxon  garrison  succeeded  in  surprising  the  camp  of 
the  Northmen ; and  slaying  Ubba  himself,  they  struck 
such  terror  into  his  followers,  that  they  were  routed  with 
great  slaughter,  and  left  their  enchanted  standard,  live 
Raven  of  Woden,  in  the  hands  of  the  victors. { 

Alfred  hailed  the  intelligence  of  this  success  as  the  ne 
signal  for  issuing  from  his  retreat,  and  placing  himself  *pi*ars  in 
at  the  head  of  his  subjects  : who,  from  all  side*,  were  •n“»» 
now  eagerly  awaiting  their  hour  of  vengeance  against 


* CAf»i».  Sax.  p,  8-t. 

f Assrr.  p.  30,  31.  It  is  pleiuingto  record  a circnmvlsuce  which 
is  not  always  appended  to  this  talc  by  our  Undo  nans,  that  Alfred 
tmlrtecpjonliy  evinced  h«  gratitude  iu  a very  muuiiicvnt  manner  to 
the  juror  herdsman  who  had  sheltered  him.  For,  observing  his 
capacity  to  be  good,  the  King  caused  Hint  in  tie  instructed  in  letters, 
placed  him  in  the  Church,  and  uttiin  .tely  I widowed  the  Src  r.f  \\  i». 
Chester  upon  him.  Malmvburj.  |«.  242.  tJkruo,  Sax.  n.  102. 

I Amur,  p 30,32.  Chron  S ix.  p.  84. 
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the  invaders.  The  summons  which  he  privately  circu- 
lated received  a ready  obedience  ; and  great  numbers  of 
the  men  of  three  Counties,  Somerset,  Wilts,  and  Hants, 
met  him  in  arms  at  the  appointed  place  of  assembly — 
the  “ Stone  of  Egbert,”  on  the  Eastern  confines  of  Sel- 
wood  Forest.  His  presence  among  his  subjects  was 
welcomed  with  their  enthusiastic  acclamations;  his 
gathering  force  was  hourly  swelled  by  new  arrivals;  and 
emerging  from  the  forest,  the  Saxon  army  once  more 
displayed  the  royal  standard  of  Wessex  with  the  confi- 
dence of  victor)-.  By  the  appearance  of  Alfred  in  the 
field,  the  host  of  the  Northmen  were  startled  from  their 
dream  of  conquest.  But  Gulhrun  was  an  antagonist 
too  wily  to  be  surprised  ;•  and  concentrating  his  forces, 
he  rapidly  advanced  to  encounter  his  enemy.  At  Ed- 
dendune,  near  Westburv,  the  two  armies  engaged  in  a 
general  and  furious  conflict,  which  terminated  in  the 
total  overthrow  of  the  Northmen  They  were  pursued 
by  the  Saxons  with  merciless  slaughter  to  a strong  camp 
ythich  they  had  entrenched  in  the  vicinity : but  here 
Alfred,  instead  of  rashly  venturing  to  provoke  their 
despair  by  an  assault,  surrounded  them  in  their  works, 
threw  up  lines  to  prevent  their  egress,  and  with  patient 
vigilance  awaited  the  sure  effect  of  hunger  and  weakness. 
On  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  blockade,  the  remains  of 
the  Northmen  host  were  reduced  to  extremity,  and 
Guthrun  made  an  offer  of  capitulation.  We  may  believe 
that  the  last  vicissitude  of  fortune  had  completely  hum- 
bled his  ambition,  and  disgusted  him  from  further  pro- 
jects of  rapine  or  conquest;  for  he  readily  subscribed, 
and  faithfully  observed  the  conditions  of  pcuce  which 
Alfred  dictated.  He  consented,  for  himself  and  his 
principal  Chieftains,  to  embrace  Christianity ; and  the 
nesv  converts  were  accordingly  baptized  with  much 
solemnity,  Alfred  himself  becoming  their  sponsur.  He 
agreed  to  evacuate  Wessex,  and  left  hostages  for  his 
fidelity,  without  receiving  any  in  return  ; and  he  finally 
retired,  after  some  amicable  intercourse  with  his  con- 
queror, to  his  own  Kingdom  of  Eust  Anglia.  Two 
subsequent  treaties,  which  are  still  extant,  were  con- 
cluded between  him  and  Alfred  to  define  the  limits  of 
their  re*|>ective  States,  and  perpetuate  the  late  pacifica- 
tion. The  boundary  between  the  Saxon  and  Danish 
possessions  was  traced  by  the  course  of  the  Thames,  the 
Lea,  the  old  Homan  road  of  Walling  Street,  and  the 
Ouse.  By  this  division  Mercia  was  thus  surrendered  to 
Alfred:  but  East  Anglia,  including  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
Essex.  Cambridgeshire,  and  parts  of  Hertfordshire  and 
Bedfordshire,  was  assigned  to  Guthrun  and  his  fol- 
lowers ; and  all  this  portion  of  England,  together  with 
the  old  Kingdom  of  Northumbria,  being  henceforth 
possessed  and  gradually  filled  by  a population  of  North- 
men, was  contra-distinguished  from  the  Saxon  Provinces, 
under  the  general  term  of  the  Danelagh,  or  territory 
subject  to  the  Danish  law  t 

It  was  on  this  settlement  that  Alfred,  during  a subse- 
quent peace  of  fifteen  years,  founded  those  pacific  glories 
of  his  reign,  which,  far  more  than  his  warlike  achievc- 


• The  oft-itpeated  tale  that  Alfred  visited  the  esmp  of  the 
Northmen  disguised  u a harper,  and  observing  their  careless  secu- 
rity. afterwards  fell  upon  them  by  surprise,  rests  only  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Ingiilfus,  (who  did  not  live  until  a Century  later.)  and  is 
unmrntionril  by  Asser,  who  must  have  beaut  the  story  from  hit 
royal  maslcr  if  it  had  beeil  true,  and  could  nut  have  failed  to  ivlate 
so  remarkable  an  occurrence  if  lie  had  l.e*rd  it. 

♦ Anver,  p.  35.  CArom.  Sax.  p.  66.  Ixyrt  Sax.  (apaJ  Wilkins,) 
p.  47.51. 
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meats,  have  perpetuated  the  lustre  of  his  name.  He 
had  recovered  his  patrimonial  dominions  of  Wessex  and 
Kent,  and  acquired  the  full  sovereignty  of  Mercia, 
which  he  committed  to  the  immediate  government  of  his 
daughter  Ethclfleda,  and  her  husband  the  Ealdorman 
Elhclred.  The  Danes  of  East  Anglia  and  Northumbria, 
nominally  at  least,  recognised  his  general  supremacy  ; 
and  even  the  British  Princes  of  Wales,  exhausted  by 
their  incessant  feuds  with  each  other,  were  glad  to 
terminate  their  struggle  for  ascendency,  by  placing  them- 
selves under  his  protection,  and  acknowledging  their  cognition  of 
common  allegiance  to  his  Throne.*  He  had  thus  nc-  h,i  *“Pn»* 
quired  a more  signal  preeminence  over  all  the  States  of  Kokand 
the  Island  than  had  been  enjoyed  by  his  grandsire  and  Wales. 
Egbert  ; and  he  employed  his  power  even  more  honour-  virtues  of 
ably,  in  promoting  the  security,  happiucss,  and  civ iliza- his  civil  gu* 
tion  of  his  People  : in  organizing  the  means  of  national  verameut. 
defence  and  public  order,  in  improving  both  the  con- 
struction and  the  administration  of  the  laws,  and,  above 
all,  in  the  restoration  and  encouragement  of  learning 
and  piety. 

The  experience  of  the  Northman  descents  had  wo-  Care  of  (hs 
fully  proved  the  inadequacy  of  the  ordinary  Saxon 
means  of  defence.  Their  fortresses  were  few  in  number  ‘kfio1*®- 
and  contemptible  in  strength ; and  the  first  care  of 
Alfred’s  policy  was  to  secure  all  the  most  assailable  and 
inviting  points  of  debarkation.  After  instituting  a dili-  Misfnrtifi- 
gent  survey  of  the  coasts,  he  selected  the  best  positions 
of  defence,  and  in  the  course  of  his  reign  covered  the 
entrance  into  the  principal  harbours  and  navigable  rivers 
of  his  dominions  by  no  less  than  fifty  strong  castles. 

He  also  followed  up  his  early  plan  for  the  creation  of  a w*17* 
navy  ; caused  vessels  to  be  constructed  of  superior  mag- 
nitude, both  in  their  length  and  the  height  of  their 
decks,  to  those  of  the  Northmen  ; and  to  encourage  the 
improvement  of  his  mariners  by  his  own  presence,  often 
led  his  squadrons  in  the  cruises  against  the  pirates  in 
which  lie  continually  employed  them  for  the  security  of 
the  coast.  Nor  did  he  suffer  his  people  to  depend  only  andmiliti* 
for  their  defence  upon  Ins  maritime  fortresses  and  navy  . 
for  the  whole  male  population  of  every  Province  were 
enrolled  into  a militia,  of  which,  by  rotation,  one-half 
was  always  held  in  readiness,  under  their  Ealdorman,  to 
inarch  to  any  part  of  the  coast  which  might  be  threat- 
ened with  attack,  while  the  other  moiety  remained  to 
cultivate  the  soil.t 

The  restoration  of  internal  order  in  the  State,  out  of  Adminis- 
the  universal  confusion  and  ruin  into  which  the  ravages  of 
of  the  Northmen  had  broken  the  whole  frame  of  civil  ^ ’ 

government,  was  even  a more  difficult  task  than  to  orga- 
nize a system  of  defence  against  external  enemies. 

Wherever  the  Northmen  had  penetrated,  the  tribunals 
had  been  overthrown  ; all  legal  restraints  were  dissolved ; 
and  like  retreat  of  the  invaders  left  the  natives  almost 
as  fierce,  barbarous,  and  lawless  as  themselves.  Alfred 
hastened  to  reclaim  them  to  habits  of  peace  and  subordi- 
nation, by  reestablishing  the  regular  courts  of  judica- 
ture ; and  he  laboured  incessantly  not  only  to  secure  the 
enforcement,  but  to  purify  the  administration  of  justice. 

Many  of  the  judges  whom  he  found  in  office  were 
ignorant,  tyrannical,  and  corrupt : but  the  readiness 
with  which  the  King  received  appeals  from  their  courts, 
and  the  close  attention  with  which  he  scrutinized  their 
judgments,  soon  taught  them  that  they  could  no  longer 
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oppress  the  lowest  of  the  People  with  impunity.  For 
simple  incompetence  or  negligence,  they  were  removed 
from  their  offices:  but  their  intentional  delinquencies 
were  visited  with  condign  punishment ; and  the  tradition 
which  imputed  to  Alfred  the  execution  of  above  forty 
magistrates  for  their  iniquitous  or  illegal  conduct  in  a 
single  year,*  even  if  unfounded,  attests  the  popular 
belief  of  his  stern  and  impartial  justice  against  his  own 
Officers.  To  guide  them  in  the  correct  exercise  of 
duties  which  he  thus  rigidly  exacted,  he  methodized  and 
amended  the  lawn  of  his  predecessors;  and,  with  the 
consent  of  his  Witena,  as  he  was  careful  to  declare, 
published  the  collection  for  the  national  observance.  This 
code  docs  not  indeed,  as  it  has  sometimes  erroneously 
been  assumed,  entitle  him  to  any  peculiar  merit  as  an 
original  legislator:  for  its  provisions,  as  well  as  the 
earlier  laws  from  which  it  was  chiefly  compiled,  are  stdl 
extant,  and  differ  little  from  each  other.  Rut  with  a 
true  wisdom,  adapted  to  his  position  and  his  times, 
Alfred  was  more  solicitous  to  retain  and  renovate  insti- 
tutions which  he  might  know  to  lie  defective,  than  to 
hazurd  new  experiments  which  might  prove  unsuitable 
to  the  character  and  wants  of  his  people. t Even  many 
regulations  which  have  been  vulgarly  ascribed  to  his 
policy,  such  us  the  division  of  England  into  Counties, 
Hundreds,  and  Tythinga,  the  law  of  Frank* pledge,  or 
mutual  responsibility  of  the  men  of  a Tything  for  each 
others  appearance  to  answer  criminal  charges,  and  the 
establishment  of  Trial  by  Jury,  were  oil  either  of  earlier 
or  later  origin  than  his  Age;}  and  the  veneration  which 
the  real  benefits  of  Ids  government  deservedly  gained 
for  his  memory,  is  in  nothing  more  emphatically  marked 
than  in  this  disposition  of  posterity  to  refer  every  useful 
institution  of  police  and  judicature  to  his  reign. 

The  paternal  benevolence  and  justice  of  his  adminis- 
tration were  naturally  the  qualities  most  affectionately 
appreciated  by  his  People ; but  the  respect  in  which  the 
scholars  of  every  subsequent  Age  have  gratefully  united 
to  dterish  his  fame,  is,  perhaps,  chiefly  due  to  his  efforts 
for  the  encouragement  of  learning.  The  destruction  of 
the  Monasteries  by  the  Northmen  had  almost  extin- 
guished in  England  the  lew  sparks  of  literature  which, 
during  the  Dark  Ages,  were  kept  alive  only  in  those 
retreats;  the  libraries  which  they  contained  were  burnt; 
and  the  learned  recluses,  the  sole  instructors  of  the 
times,  were  either  murdered  or  dispersed  in  beggary. 
Hence  the  very  Clergy  had  become  as  illiterate  as  the 
Laity ; and  we  have  the  declaration  of  Alfred  himself, 
that  at  the  period  of  his  accession  to  the  throne,  scarcely 
a person  could  be  found  in  his  own  Kingdom  South 
of  the  Thames  able  to  translate  a Latin  book  into  bit 
vernacular  tongue.§  To  correct  thi«  lamentable  state  of 
ignorance,  he  invited  learned  men  from  other  parts  of 
England  and  from  foreign  Countries  to  his  Court,  and 
loaded  them  with  favours ; he  established  schools  in 
various  parts  of  his  dominions,  at  which  he  compelled 
his  unlettered  Nobles  and  Officers  to  place  their  children, 
and  even  to  receive  instruction  themselves  under  pain  of 
losing  their  employments  in  the  State;  and  he  required 
every  candidate  for  Civil  or  Ecclesiastical  preferment 
to  gain  a knowledge  of  the  Latin  language.  Rut  it  w as 

• These  iimUnc**  we  given  at  length  in  Iljruc’c  Mirrwr  Jet 
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further  his  desire  that  the  children  of  every  freeman  in 
his  dominions,  in  a condition  above  penury,  should  be 
taught,  in  their  native  English,  the  elements  of  reading 
ami  writing;  and  so  anxious  was  be  to  extend  the 
scanty  store*  of  Saxon  literature  for  the  national  benefit, 
thut  he  himself  undertook  and  accomplished  the  trans- 
lation of  several  l^atin  works  of  useful  entertainment 
and  piety  avowedly  for  this  purpose.  An  illustrious 
example,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  to  be  found  in  the 
History  of  the  World,  of'  a Prince,  amidst  the  manifold 
cares  of  Empire,  applying  his  rnind  to  the  literary, 
moral,  and  religious  instruction  of  his  People  !* 

The  longatid  prosperous  interval  of  tranquillity,  which 
Alfred  had  employed  in  these  benevolent  exertions,  was 
suddenly  terminated  by  a renewal  of  the  same  calami- 
ties of  foreign  invasion  which,  in  the  commencement  of 
his  Reign,  had  brought  his  Kingdom  to  the  verge  of 
destruction.  After  having,  as  we  have  seen,  made 
France  the  prey  of  incessant  devastation,  the  Northmen, 
led  by  Hastings,  the  most  renowned  and  dreaded  of  their 
Sea-kings,  now  abandoned  for  a season  their  desultory 
assault*  upon  that  exhausted  Country,  to  attempt  once 
more  the  permanent  conquest  of  England.  Throughout 
Ibis  new  contest,  in  which  Allred  hud  the  affliction  to 
witness  the  ravage  of  his  Kingdom,  and  the  dismal  in- 
terruption of  Ins  plans  of  social  improvement,  the  utility 
of  his  systematic  preparations  for  the  public  defence  was 
strikingly  evinced  ; and  his  activity  and  conduct  in  the 
field  were  no  levs  admirable  than  the  foresight  and  wis- 
dom of  his  previous  arrangement*.  Yet  it  cost  him  three 
years  of  almost  uninterrupted  action  to  repel  the  furious 
and  indefatigable  assaults  of  the  invaders;  and  thedura- 
tion  and  danger  of  the  struggle,  so  difficultly  supported 
in  the  meridian  of  his  power,  prove  that  it  must  have 
been  undertaken  by  the  enemy  with  more  formidable 
resources,  and  maintained  with  greater  obstinacy  and 
skill,  than  any  of  their  former  enterprise*.  But  the 
mere  details  of  barbarous  and  fruitless  invasions  are  little 
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worthy  of  remembrance ; and  we  shall  dismiss,  as  briefly 
as  possible,  the  events  of  lour  bloody  aud  destructive 
campaigns. 

In  the  first,  Hastings,  having  collected  his  fleet  to  the  Firrt  de- 
number of  above  three  hundred  sail  in  the  port  ofBou-  *ernt  an^ 
logne,  landed  his  forces  in  two  divisions  on  the  Kentish 
shore  ; where,  according  to  their  usage,  they  immediately  0 1D®** 

secured  themselves  by  entrenchments.  Alfred,  as  soon  as 
he  oould  assemble  the  militia  of  his  Kingdom,  advanced 
to  the  coast,  and  selected  a strong  position  with  so  much 
judgment  between  the  points  of  descent,  that  he  for 
some  time  paralyzed  the  movements  of  both  the  in- 
vading armies.  With  the  characteristic  perfidy  of  his 
race,  Hastings  endeavoured  to  extricate  himself  from 
his  difficulties  by  offers  of  peace  ; and  while  on  his  part 
he  amused  Allred  with  negotiations,  his  confederates, 
secretly  breaking  up  from  their  camp,  penetrated  by 
forced  marches  into  Wessex,  before  the  King  could  in- 
tercept them.  Rut  Alfred,  being  joined  by  his  son 
Edwurd  and  the  reserves  of  the  Wessex  Militia,  pur- 
sued the  route  of  the  Northmen  with  so  much  celerity 
that  he  overtook  them  at  Farnhain  in  Surrey ; and  there 
by  a complete  and  sanguinary  victory  inflicted  a signal  Defeat  uf 
vengeance  for  their  devastations.  The  remains  of  their  1he  Norttl* 
host  which  escaped  the  slaughter,  were  compelled  to  roen 
capitulate  on  condition  of  quitting  the  Kingdum.f 
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While  Alfred  wu  thus  tngigtd.  lie  was  summoned  to 
n'|wl  a new  danger  from  the  restless  and  treacherous 
spirit  of  the  Danish  colonists  of  East  Anglia  and  North* 
unibriu.  Guthnin,  who  since  his  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity  and  his  settlement  in  the  former  Province,  had 
religiously  maintained  his  obligations  to  his  conqueror, 
hud  now  lieen  some  years  dead  ; and  no  longer  restrained 
by  his  influence,  his'  former  subjects  eagerly  availed 
themselves  of  this  critical  juncture  to  break  off  their 
fealty  to  Alfred,  and  began  to  cooperate  with  their  coun- 
trymen. Doubling  the  Forelands  of  Kent,  a fleet  of  East* 
Anglian  Danes,  consisting  of  one  hundred  sail,  proceeded 
down  the  Channel  and  attacked  the  Southern  coast  of 
Devonshire  ; while  a squadron  of  smaller  force,  equip- 
ped in  Northumbria,  and  circumnavigating  Scotland, 
appeared  simultaneously  on  the  Northern  shores  of  the 
same  County.  Hastings  also,  now  temporizing  no  longer, 
revealed  the  full  extent  of  his  faithless  designs:  for  in- 
stead of  evacuating  England  altogether,  according  to  a 
treaty  which  he  had  concluded,  he  had  only  withdrawn 
from  his  obstructed  position  in  Keut  to  land  on  the 
coast  of  Essex.  Alfred  met  these  redoubled  attacks 
with  wonderful  promptitude.  Leaving  hi*  infantry  in 
the  East  to  watch  the  motions  of  Hasting*,  he  traversed 
W.ssex  with  his  horse  to  Exeter  which  the  Anglian 
Dane*  were  already  besieging  ; and  fell  upon  them  w ith 
such  furious  slaughter,  that  he  drove  them  in  confusion 
to  their  ships.  In  his  absence,  and  while  Hostings  hud 
quitted  his  works  on  the  coast  to  ravage  Mercia,  the 
Saxon  troop*  surprised  the  Danish  entrenchments  at 
Bemfleet  in  Essex,  aud  captured  the  shipping,  treasures, 
and  family  of  the  Sea-king.  In  an  age  of  cruelty,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  counsel  of  his  officers,  Alfred  had  the 
magnanimity  to  restore  the  wife  and  children  of  Hastings 
unharmed  and  unransomed;  and  the  Northman,  hum- 
hied  by  the*c  repeated  discomfitures,  again  sued  for 
peace,  and  obtained  it  on  the  former  condition  of  quit- 
ting England.  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  fulfilled  this 
treaty  better  than  the  last.  The  hosts  of  Northmen, 
whose  ravages  still  continued  to  afflict  the  Island,  seem 
to  have  been  the  same  which  he  had  commanded  : but 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  name  of  Hastings  himself  is, 
from  this  epoch,  no  longer  distinguished  as  their  leader 
by  the  Saxon  Chronicle  ; and  a few  years  later  he  re- 
appears in  French  History  on  the  theatre  of  his  former 
exploits.* 

During  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  war,  the  order 
and  combination  which  Allred  had  introduced  into  the 
employment  of  the  national  force,  enabled  him  every 
where  to  present  a superiority  to  the  invaders ; but  all 
his  efforts  could  not  protect  different  pails  of  his  King- 
dom from  exposure  to  she  inroad*  of  the  Northmen, 
through  the  rapidity  with  which  their  movement*  were 
always  executed.  The  remains  of  the  invading  bands 
of  Hastings,  joined  by  numerous  bodies  of  tlieir  East- 
Anglian  and  Northumbrian  countrymen,  bursting  out 
of  Essex,  twice  crossed  the  Island  to  the  banks  of  the 
Severn  and  the  Dee  ; and  though  each  time  besieged 
and  defeated  in  (lie  West,  they  effected  their  return  to 
their  Eastern  quarters.  From  thence,  embarking  and 
entering  the  Thames,  they  narrowly  tailed  of  success  in 
an  attempt  to  surprise  London  ; and  ascending  the  river 
Lea  with  their  fleet,  they  fortified  a position  in  which 
they  passed  tins  winter.  But  here  Alfred  once  more 

• (hr on.  Sax.  p.  93,  94.  RecmtU  det  Hut.  Franca  a,  rid.  vii. 
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besieging  them,  so  completely  prevented  the  egress  of  Angb- 
their  fleet  by  ingeniously  diverting  the  course  of  the  Saxon 
waters,  that  to  avoid  being  starved  in  their  camp,  they 
abandoned  their  useless  shipping,  and  again  broke  away 
into  the  interior  of  the  Country.  They  had  reached  the  A D 
banks  of  the  Severn  before  the  King  could  arrest  their  s|jq’ 
progress ; nor  could  he  prevent  their  wintering  in  a new  j0  * 
fortified  position  at  Bridgenorth  on  that  river.  But  thus  A D 
constantly  pursued,  harassed,  and  besieged,  with  a per-  1D66. 
severance  and  courage  equal  to  their  own,  and  with  re-  Alfred 
sources  w hich  the  activity  of  Alfred  and  the  national  block*  up 
union  of  his  subjects  had  now  rendered  superior;  the  dwtrflect. 
spirit  of  the  Northmen  was  at  length  exhausted  and 
broken.  From  Bridgenorth  they  dispersed  in  small  Fioal  «li»- 
bodies ; those  who  evaded  the  Saxon  sword  effected  their  pmbn  of 
return  to  East  Anglia  and  Northumbria,  where  some  North- 
final  ly  settled;  and  the  residue  embarking  joined  the  roeB' 
marauding  squadrons  of  their  countrymen  on  the  French 
shores.  From  thence  they  still  continued  at  intervals 
to  infest  the  Channel  and  the  English  coasts  with  their 
piracies:  but  the  navy  which  Alfred  had  created  fre-  and  clow  »t 
queiitly  chastised  their  attempts,  and  captured  so  many  ,h*  "*r- 
of  their  vessels,  that  they  were  soon  deterred  from  the  A*  D- 
prosecution  of  these  barren  enterprises.* 

Alfred  survived  this  second  deliverance  of  his  King-  Orath  «f 
dom  oulv  about  three  years  ; and  the  horrors  of  a pesti-  Allred, 
fence,  the  consequeive  perhaps  of  the  devastations  of  A.  o. 
warfare,  clouded  the  last  triumphs  of  his  reign.  His  days  90b. 
closed  prematurely,  for  he  expired  before  the  completion 
of  his  fifty-second  year  :t  so  short  was  that  life  of  bril- 
liant and  virtuous  action,  by  which,  in  the  midst  of  vio- 
lence and  barbarism,  he  deservedly  won  an  immortality 
of  renown.  That  his  martial  constancy  ami  genius  Hi*  charac- 
twiee  rescued  his  people  from  the  scourge  of  destructive  tvr* 
invasions,  might  alone  have  sufficed  to  enrol  him  in  the 
catalogue  of  Hoy  a I Heroes  : hut  the  qualities  on  which 
the  vulgar  greatness  of  conquest  is  founded,  constitute 
the  least  part  of  hit  merit.  The  fame  of  Alfred  rests  on  *•* 
the  *ii re  basis  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  excel- 
lence. Hi*  generous  thirst  of  universal  knowledge,  his 
zeal  for  the  restoration  of  learning,  and  his  anxiety  for 
the  instruction  of  his  people,  attest  his  immeasurable 
superiority  to  the  times  which  produced  him ; his  deep 
sense  of  responsibility  in  the  just  and  beneficent  dis- 
charge of  hi*  duties  as  a Monarch,  has  seldom  been 
equalled,  and  never  surpassed,  at  any  epoch  ; and  his 
sincere  aud  rational  piety  as  a Man,  which  was  habitual 
in  his  mind,  aud  conspicuous  alike  in  his  writing*  and 
conduct,  would  have  adorned  the  purest  Ages  of  Chris- 
tian faith  and  practice. 

To  believe,  us  some  writers  in  tlieir  just  admiration  of  ““  "•"***• 
the  character  of  Alfred  hove  too  fondly  imagined,  that 
his  great  qualities  were  without  alloy,  would  be  to  falsify 
not  only  all  experience  of  human  nuture,  but  the  posi- 
tive evidence  of  his  contemporaries  and  friends.  Though 
the  fair  promise  of  his  youthful  virtues  had  won  the 
national  love  even  before  his  accession  to  the  Throne, 
yet  it  is  certain  that  the  first  years  of  his  Reign  were  dis- 
graced by  some  neglects  of  duty,  and  some  immoralities 
of  persona]  conduct.  For  his  friend  and  biographer 
Alter,  writing  under  his  eye,  confesses  of  his  expulsion 
from  his  Throne,  that  this  adversity  overtook  him  “ not 
undeservedly  because  in  the  insolence  of  youth  he  had 
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kli*tary.  failed  to  render  justice  to  his  subjects,  and  haughtily 
v— * turned  a deaf  ear  to  their  complaints.*  Asser  further 
From  declares  that  St.  Neot,  the  kinsman  of  Alfred,  hod  de- 
ft. D.  plored  these  errors,  and  forrboded  their  puuishmcnl  ;t 
800.  and  an  ancient  life  of  that  virtuous  recluse  expressly 
*°  repeats. J though  still  in  general  terms,  the  good  man's 

A-  °*  ineffectual  remonstrance  against  those  vices  of  conduct 

1066.  jn  young  Sovereign,  which  Asser.  while  regard  to 
truth  compelled  him  to  record,  was  restrained  by  deli- 
cacy or  partiality  towards  a Royal  Patron  from  more 
plainly  particularizing.  But  whatever  had  been  these 
errors,  they  were  nobly  redeemed,  and  the  spirit  of 
Alfred  was  chastened  in  that  adversity  which  he  himself 
believed  to  have  been  inflicted  as  the  penalty  of  his 
sins  § In  his  later  life,  indeed,  some  faults  of  temper 
are  equally  discernible  : but  these  were  of  an  opposite 
nature  from  the  irregularities  of  youth  ; and  may  be  said 
to  have  had  their  origin  only  in  the  very  virtues  of  his 
character.  H is  real  for  the  good  order  and  improve- 
ment of  society  sometimes  betrayed  him  into  harsh  and 
arbitrary  regulations  for  the  promotion  of  his  laudable 
objects  : even  his  severe  love  of  justice  degenerated  too 
often  into  a stern  and  cruel  persecution  of  offenders. 
Yet  these  were  hut  the  excesses  of  good  intentions  and 
principles  ; and,  if  not  defensible  in  themselves,  arc 
scarcely  to  be  weighed  in  the  balance  against  the  im- 
mense concomitant  benefits  of  intellectual  know  ledge  and 
moral  discipline  to  a rude  and  disorderly  Age. 

K-timntc  of  To  estimate  minutely  the  mental  accomplishments  of 
literary  thin  great  ami  good  King,  is  the  business  rather  of 
stteln* Hll<*  Literary  than  Political  History.  But  when,  on  a ge- 
turnU.  neral  view  of  his  qualities,  it  is  considered  that  his  early 
education  had  been  defective  even  for  his  times,  and  that 
his  acquisition  of  the  Latin  Language  was  not  gained 
until  he  was  near  forty  years  of  age,  the  knowledge  of 
letters  which  he  displays  in  his  writings  cannot  fail  to 
excite  our  surprise  ; and  the  enlargement  of  mind 
evinced  in  his  reflections  is  still  more  admirable.  His 
desire  of  information  was  particularly  shown  in  geogra- 
phical inquiries  ; and  the  mission  on  which  he  sent  one 
of  his  Bishops,  Swithelm,  with  alms  to  the  Christians 
of  Malabar,  j from  a mixed  feeling  of  pious  benevolence 
and  curiosity,  has  been  justly  regarded  as  not  only  a 
strong  proof  of  his  well-informed  and  inquisitive  spirit, 
but  as  the  most  memorable  enterprise  of  its  kind  in  that 
Age.  The  existence  of  no  scholar,  in  a private  station 
or  a lettered  epoch,  was  ever  marked  by  more  intense 
devotion  to  the  acquisition  of  learning,  than  the  busy 
and  distracted  life  of  this  Sovereign  of  a semi-barbarous 
People  ; and  while  diligently  attending  to  the  occupa- 
tions of  State,  Alfred  contrived  by  the  methodical  divi- 
sion of  his  time  to  find  leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  his 
favourite  studies.  It  wonderfully  enhances  the  merit  of 
these  intellectual  exertions  that  (bey  were  pursued 


* Awr,  p.  31. 

+ Idem,  p.  32. 

J f'lta  San  Hi  AVo/i,  in  Art.  SS.  Ben.  ri>],  ii_  p 330.  4c. 

$ Attempts  have  U*n  made,  by  straining  some  expressions  in  the 
tevt  of  A«MT  and  others,  to  prove  that  the  success  of  llw  Northmen 
in  expelling  Alfred  from  his  Throne  wa*  favoured  by  llw  disgust 
winch  his  misconduct  had  excited  among  his  own  subjects  But  this 
hyimi (text*  is  unsupported  by  the  account  given  in  the  sZurvnCJironicJt, 
as  before  cited ; by  which  it  appears  clearly  that  both  Alfred  awl 
his  West  Saxons  were  surprised  by  the  winter  expedition  of  liulb- 
nri : nor  is  the  previous  duaftrctMin  of  his  |s*opU“  very  reconcilable 
with  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  hailed  hi*  Rmppcsrance  only 
four  months  later. 

Jj  CArun.  Su x.  p.  86  Hunt,  p \'iQ 


throughout  a public  life,  not  only  of  mental  anxiety  und  Anglo- 
active  labour,  but  of  almost  incessant  corporeal  agony  : Skxwh 

for  he  was  afflicted  with  a malady,  which  is  conjectured.  

from  the  description  of  its  symptoms,  to  have  been  an 
internal  cancer,  and  which  from  his  twentieth  year  to  A D 
the  hour  of  his  death  scarcely  permitted  him  any  respite 
from  excruciating  torture.*  lo 

The  striking  vicissitudes  which  distinguished  the  Aj  Wi 
Reign  of  Alfred,  and  the  pleasing  interest  with  which  1066. 
his  character  is  invested,  have  deserved  some  extended  R«i^,  <g 
detail,  even  in  the  closest  abridgement  of  our  National  Edward  the 
Annals  : the  inferior  merits  und  actions  of  his  descend-  Kr- 
auts may  be  dismissed  with  more  brevity.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  eldest  son,  Edward,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  children  of  King  Kthclrrd,  whose  claims  to  the 
Throne,  though  well  founded  according  to  our  modern 
laws  of  inheritance,  were  rejected  by  the  Witcnugemot. 

This  exclusion  was  no  more  than  a repetition  of  that 
departure  from  the  strict  order  of  succession,  which  had 
procured  the  election  of  Alfred  himself  to  the  Crown,  in 
preference  to  the  same  right  in  the  family  of  his  elder 
brother;  but  it  now  produced  a Civil  war.  Elhelwold, 
the  sou  of  Kthelred,  alter  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  main- 
tain his  pretensions  against  his  cousin  in  Wessex,  fits! 
lo  live  restless  Danes  of  Northumbria  and  East  Anglia; 
by  whom  his  cause  w as  readily  espoused,  and  his  title  to 
the  paramount  Sovereignly  of  England  admitted.  At 
the  head  of  these  turbulent  partisans,  aided  by  their 
roving  countrymen  from  the  Baltic  and  France,  the 
exile  Elhelwold  carried  on  a harassing  contest  against  a.  n. 
his  own  Nation  lor  several  years : until  his  death,  in  a 90  j. 
battle  which  his  Danish  auxiliaries  gained  against  the 
men  of  Kent,  relieved  Edward  from  a dangerous  com 
petitor.  Ills  fall  was  followed  by  a pacification  between 
the  King  and  the  Northumbrian  and  East  Anglian 
Danes. t 

Edward,  who  has  been  distinguished  from  later  His sne- 
Kings  of  his  line  and  name  as  the  Elder,  was  a Prince  restful  pro* 
of  warlike  and  politic  genius;  and  in  the  sequel  of  hisjecU- 
Reign  lie  accomplished  two  important  steps  towards 
the  consolidation  of  the  Saxon  Monarchy.  These  were 
the  final  incorporation  of  Mercia  into  Wessex  ; and  the 
curbing  of  the  Danish  independence  in  the  Eastern  and 
Northern  Provinces.  The  first  of  these  objects  he  sus-  He  finally 
pended  during  the  life  of  his  sister,  Ethelfleda.  a woman  annex.-* 
of  masculine  spirit  and  talent,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  Nairn  tl* 
jointly  with  her  less  energetic  husband  the  Ealdorman  * ****** 
Ethelrcd,  had  long  governed  Mercia,  under  a commission 
from  her  father  Alfred.  After  the  death  of  her  consort, 
the  " Lady  of  Mercia/’  as  she  was  called,  essentially 
aided  her  brother  in  his  wars  with  the  Danes,  by  her 
own  martial  exploits  against  the  common  enemy  : vet. 
on  her  decease,  the  services  which  she  had  rendered  to 
him  did  not  prevent  Edward  from  seizing  tlie  person 
and  inheritance  of  her  hapless  daughter,  on  the  pica  of 
her  treasonable  intention  to  marry  a Danish  Prince; 
and  thenceforth  Mercia  became  an  integral  part  of  the 
West  Saxon  Kingdom.  With  a more  justifiable  policy,  a,  d. 
Edward  had  availed  himself  of  the  disunion  of  the  nu-  UI0, 
morons  petty  States  into  which  the  Danish  Provinces 
were  now  divided,  to  restrain  and  break  their  power. 

He  built  or  seized,  in  conjunction  with  Ethelfleda,  a 
strong  line  of  frontier  fortresses  to  protect  his  own  do- 
minions and  overawe  the  possessions  of  the  enemy  ; he 


• Awr,  p.  40.  42. 

♦ C/wrm  Sox  p.  99— 101.  Hunt,  jx  352. 
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repeatedly  defeated  them  in  conflicts  which  he  probably 
provoked  ; and,  before  his  death,  he  had  compelled  all 
their  Princes  to  acknowledge  him  for  their  lord,  and 
to  swear  allegiance  to  his  person.* 

By  these  achievements,  Edward  prepared  the  founda- 
tion tor  the  greatness  of  hiB  more  distinguished  son  and 
successor,  Athelatan.  This  Prince,  notwithstanding  the 
probable  disgrace  of  his  birth, — for  there  is  reason  to 
conclude  that  his  mother  was  only  the  concubine  of 
Edward, — wub  preferred  by  his  father’s  will  to  his  legi- 
timate brothers  ; and  the  choice  of  the  Witcnageinot 
confirmed  the  Royal  testament.  If  tike  title  of  Athclstau 
to  the  Throne  was  really  defective,  his  personal  merit  jus- 
tified his  elevation.  Even  in  infancy  he  had  given  such 
indications  of  superior  intelligence,  as  to  have  been  the 
delight  of  his  grundsirc  Alfred,  who  prematurely  invested 
the  child  with  the  highest  National  insignia  of  princely 
and  martial  honour  ; a purple  mantle,  a jewelled  belt, 
and  a short  sword — the  ntax,  or  proper  weapon  of  the 
Saxon — in  a golden  scabbard.  As  Athelstan  grew  to 
man’s  estate,  be  enjoyed  the  good  fortune  to  be  placed 
under  (he  care  of  his  celebrated  aunt.  Ethclfledu,  by 
whom  he  was  probably  instructed  with  characteristic 
ability  in  public  affairs;  and  as  he  had  reached  the  uge 
of  thirty  years  before  he  ascended  the  Throne,  he  com- 
menced his  reign  with  the  advantage  of  a matured 
judgment  and  experience.  These  acquirements,  founded 
upon  an  excellent  understanding,  enabled  him  to  com- 
plete the  successful  designs  of  his  father  for  the  effect  uni 
reduction  of  all  England  under  one  sceptre.  His  first 
enterprise  was  to  extinguish  the  remains  of  Danish  inde- 
pendence in  Northumbria.  For  this  he  found  an  op- 
portunity, in  the  year  after  his  accession,  on  the  death  of 
Sihtric,  the  Northman  Sovereign,  to  whom  he  had 
shortly  before  given  his  sister  in  marriage;  and  invading 
that  Province,  he  put  the  sons  of  the  deceased  Chieftain 
to  flight,  and  annexed  the  whole  territory  to  his  imme- 
diate dominions.  This  success  stimulated  the  ambition 
of  Athelstan  ; and  the  dread  of  his  power  ensured  its 
universal  recognition.  The  Prince  of  Cumbria,  and  the 
King  of  the  Scots,  acknowledged  themselves  his  sub- 
jects ; and  the  latter,  in  a subsequent  attempt  to  assert 
his  independence,  was  reduced  to  witness  the  ravage  of 
his  territories,  and  to  surrender  his  son  us  a hostage  for 
his  fidelity.  Over  the  Britons  of  Cornwall  and  Wales, 
Athelstan  equally  extended  his  dominion.  Hitherto 
the  former  had  still  continued  to  maintain  some  degree 
of  independence  of  the  Crown  of  Wessex.  They  pos- 
sessed all  the  Cornish  peninsula  from  the  Land’s  End 
to  the  Exe,  and  held  one  half  of  Exeter.  From  that 
city  Athelstan  i»ow  expelled  them ; strongly  fortified  the 
place  to  command  the  surrounding  territory  ; and 
obliging  all  its  inhabitants  of  British  race  to  retire  be- 
yond the  Tamar,  reduced  them  into  complete  subjection 
to  the  Government  of  Wessex.  Leading  his  forces  into 
Wales,  he  compelled  all  its  Princes  to  do  homage,  and 
tiecome  tributary  to  him  ; and  permanently  annexing 
the  whole  of  the  border  country,  as  far  as  the  right  bank 
of  the  Wye,  to  Mercia,  he  confined  the  future  limits  of 
Wales  within  that  river.f 

The  apprehension  excited  by  the  ambitious  encroach- 
ments of  Athelstan  among  the  Danish,  British,  and 
Scottish  Chieftains,  produced  the  uncommon  spectacle 
of  a general  union  of  these  rude  powers  to  throw  ofl'the 

• C Arm.  Sax.  p.  101—1 10  Hunt.  p.  353,  354. 

f Chrvn.  Sax.  pill.  Malmabury,  p.  46 — 50. 


Saxon  yoke.  The  operations  of  the  confederacy  display 
a degree  of  concert  very  remarkable  forthul  Age.  Anlaf, 
the  son  of  the  late  King  of  Northumbria,  who  had  re 
tired  to  Ireland,  and  conquered  a Principality  lor  himself 
on  its  coast,  was  instigated  by  the  King  of  the  Scots  to 
attempt  the  recovery  of  his  paternal  inheritance.  He 
collected  so  enormous  a force,  as  to  fill  above  six  hun- 
dred sail  of  shipping  ; and  entering  the  Humber,  he 
had  no  sooner  landed  on  the  Northumbrian  shores  with 
a mixed  and  formidable  host,  composed  of  Anglo- Danes, 
Irish,  and  levies  of  Northmen  from  the  Baltic,  than  he 
was  immediately  joined,  not  only  by  the  army  of  his 
Scottish  ally,  but  bands  of  the  Cumbrian  and  Welsh 
Britons  under  their  respective  Princes.  Athelstan  pre- 
pared to  encounter  this  tremendous  invasion  with  firm- 
ness and  activity ; by  publishing  offers  of  high  reward  to 
such  foreign  warriors  as  would  enter  his  service,  he 
allured  several  roving  Sea-kings  to  his  standard ; and 
lie  succeeded  in  amusing  tile  confederates  with  negotia- 
tions until  his  forces  were  assembled.  At  length,  near 
some  unascertained  place  in  the  North  of  England, 
named  Brunanburgh,  the  hostile  armies  closed  in  a fierce 
and  memorable  encounter  of  .Nations,  the  events  of 
which  have  been  equally  renowned  in  Saxon  and  Scan- 
dinavian song.  Afier  a battle  more  obstinate,  and  a 
slaughter  more  terrific,  as  it  is  declared,  than  had  ever 
been  known  since  Briton  and  Saxon,  Saxon  and  North- 
man, had  striven  for  the  mastery,  the  victory  remained 
with  Athelstan.  Of  the  five  confederate  Nations,  as  they 
are  enumerated,  Danes,  Norwegians.  Britons,  Scots, 
and  Irish,  immense  multitudes  fell : the  s-oit  of  the 
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King  of  Scots,  five  Sea-kings,  and  many  Jarls,  were 
numbered  with  the  slain  ; and  Aulai'  himself  and  his 
Scottish  ally  only  escaped,  the  former  to  Ireland  and  the 
latter  to  his  own  Country,  with  a miserable  remnant  of 
their  followers.  This  great  victory  secured  the  domestic 
dominion  of  Athelstan,  and  even  extended  his  fume  to 
foreign  lands.  The  Princes  of  the  did  British  race  in 
Wales  and  Cumbria,  hopeless  of  further  resistance, 
thenceforth  tamely  submitted  to  his  sway ; thr.se  of 
Northman  blood  throughout  the  Danelagh  had  either 
perished,  or  were  compelled  to  sink  into  the  same  de- 
pendent rank  with  his  own  Nobles;  and  blending  the  fjlf.ocrfurt}, 
whole  of  the  Saxon  and  Danish  Provinces,  of  which  the  the  Fiui 
Octarchy  had  originally  been  composed,  into  one  Momauvsi 
Kingdom,  Athelstan  became,  in  reality  as  in  title,  the  *11' 
FlMT  Monarch  of  am.  England.*  ”fBi 

The  remainder  of  his  reign  was  undisturbed  and  Power  and 
glorious  ; and  the  high  reputation  which  his  personal  reputation 
virtues, t even  more  than  his  successes  and  power,  had 
obtained  for  him,  not  only  in  his  own  Kingdom  hut  *tan> 
throughout  Europe,  is  remarkably  expressed  itt  several 
transactions.  Such  was  the  respect  in  which  he  was  j|M  pTrttw> 
held,  that  three  foreign  Princes  were  committed  in  infancy  two  \>f 
to  his  care  ; received  their  education  at  his  Court;  and  Foreign 
were  ultimately  placed  on  their  Thrones  by  ( his  aid.  P”04**- 
These  were  Haw,  King  of  Norway,  whose  virtues  ob-  Hnco  of 
‘ Norway, 


• Chroa.  Snx.  p.  1 1 1 — 114.  Ingulfus.  p.  29 — 37.  Malmsbury, 
p.  48-— 52.  E$ i//i  Safa,  (Johnstone,  CV/«  ScamAc*,)  p.  31. 

f The  amiable  qualities  a*  well  ax  the  talents  of  Athelstan  are 
celel'Mlrd  by  nil  the  Chronicler*  of  bis  Reign.  The  story  which 
attributes  to  hint  the  death  of  his  eldest  legitimate  brother.  Edwin, 
who  perished  at  sea,  has  not  seemed  to  deserve  a place  in  the  text, 
for  it  is  at  variance  with  every  recorded  trait  oi  hi*  benevolent 
character j Malmsbury,  in  repealing  it  from  a ballad,  seems  to 
doubt  its  truth,  (p.  48.  fce.)  and  the  So*™  Ckrcnic/e  m*rely  dates 
(p.  111.)  the  fact  of  the  Prince's  being  lost  at  sea. 
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tained  for  him  the  surname  of  the  Good ; Alan  of 
Brittany  ; and  Louis  IV.  of  France.  The  Norwegian 
Prince  had  been  sent  to  Athelstan  by  his  father,  Harold 
Harfagrc.  renowned  among  the  Scandinavian  Sovereigns 
of  the  Age  for  his  power  and  his  suppression  of  the 
piracies  of  the  Sea-kings.  On  the  death  of  this 
Monarch,  the  tyranny  of  his  eldest  son  induced  the  Nor- 
wegians to  invite  the  younger,  Haco,  to  the  Throne;  and 
Athelstan  supplied  his  pupil  with  forces  to  undertake  the 
expedition,  which  was  crowned  with  success.*  The 
ravage  of  Brittany  by  the  Northmen  under  Kollo  had 
occasioned  the  flight  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  to 
England;  and  among  them  was  one  of  their  Princes, 
with  his  infant  son  Alan.  Athelstan  undertook  the 
education  of  the  boy,  and  oti  his  attaining  the  age  of 
manhood  sent  him  back  to  his  Country  attended  by  the 
Breton  exiles  and  a body  of  Saxon  warriors.  Bv  the 
aid  of  these  retainers,  and  the  native  population  of  his 
race,  young  Alan  by  degrees  recovered  his  patrimony, 
and  became  the  founder  of  the  Ducal  House  of  Brittany  , t 
This  History  of  Louis  IV.  will  be  found  in  the  Annals 
of  France ; and  it  may  here  suffice  to  record  that  the 
succour  of  Athelstan  was  mainly  instrumental  in  restor- 
ing his  exiled  nephew  and  ward  to  his  Throne.}  Nor 
were  the  foreign  relations  of  the  English  Monarch  con- 
fined to  these  instances  of  protection  : for  the  Emperor 
Henry  the  Fowler  was  induced  by  his  fame  to  seek  a 
family  alliance  with  him ; and  obtained  the  sister  of 
Athelstan  for  the  bride  of  his  son  Otho.$ 

On  the  death  of  Athelstan  without  issue,  the  Crown 
of  England  devolved  upon  his  brother  Edmund.  The 
commencement  of  this  Prince's  Reign  was  disturbed  by 
a new  invasion  of  Northumbria  under  Anlaf.  who  since 
his  disastrous  defeat  at  Britnanborrh,  had  been  intimi- 
dated from  any  renewal  of  hostilities  against  Athelstan, 
hut  was  now  encouraged  by  the  decease  of  that  powerful 
Monarch  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  Northumbrian 
patrimony.  Landing  from  the  (lumber  with  a powerful 
armv,  he  not  only  established  himself  in  the  North  of 
England,  but  reduced  Edmund,  after  a series  of  hostili- 
ties, to  conclude  a treaty  by  which  the  possession  of  the 
Kingdom  was  divided  between  them.  The  particulars 
of  this  enterprise  of  Anluf  are  even  more  obscurely  than 
briefly  rehted  in  the  Chrunicles  of  the  Age;  but  its 
success  offers  so  strange  a contradiction  to  the  strength 
which  was  recently  apparent  in  the  Saxon  Monarchy, 
that  it  can  only  be  explained  by  the  suspicion  of  some 
national  disunion,  or  disaffection  to  the  youthful  govern- 
ment ol  Edmund.  But  whatever  were  the  causes  which 
had  produced  an  accommodation  so  disgraceful  to  the 
English  King,  ‘he  death  of  his  rival  soon  relieved  him 
from  its  ignominy ; and  Edmund  immediately  seized 
the  fortunate  occasion  to  reestablish  his  dominion  over 
the  Northern  Provinces.  The  complete  restoration  of 
his  authority  is  proved  by  his  subsequent  conquest  of 
the  British  Principality  of  Cumbria  or  Strathclyde,  w hich, 
after  deposing  its  Sovereign,  he  bestowed  upon  Malcolm, 
King  of  Scots,  subject  to  the  condition  that  he  should 
hold  it  under  the  Crown  of  England,  ami  render  aid  in 
opposing  all  future  invasions  of  the  Northmen.  The 
short  Reign  of  Edmund  was  closed  by  a tragical  event. 


of  which  the  details  are  involved  in  much  uncertainty.  Anglo- 
He  was  murdered  during  a banquet,  probably  in  some 
drunken  brawl ; but,  according  to  the  tale  usually  re- 
ceived, by  a notorious  robber  named  Leof.  who,  having 
some  years  before  been  banished  for  hi*  crime*,  auda- 
ciously forced  himself  into  the  Royal  presence.  Enraged 
at  the  intrusion,  the  King  is  said  to  have  started  from  his 
seat  and  seized  him  by  the  hair,  when  live  outlaw  plunged 
a dagger  into  his  breast.  The  King  expired  on  the 
spot ; and  the  murderer  was  immediately  put  to  death 
by  his  attendants.  There  are  other  versions  of  the  story 
differing  essentially  in  their  details.  But  in  all,  the 
single,  indisputable  circumstance  most  worthy  ofobaer- 
vation  is  that  which  betrays  the  barbarous  state  of  man- 
ners: the  casual  murder  of  the  King  in  an  hour  of  festi- 
vity.* 

Although  Edmund  left  two  infant  sons,  the  Cron  udEilmL 
was  bestowed  by  u Saxon  Witenagemot,  at  which  some  a.  n. 
of  the  Welsh  Princes  appear  to  have  assisted,  upon  hi*  946. 
brother  Edred.  The  only  event  worthy  of  record  in  the 
brief  reign  of  this  Prince  was  the  final  reduction  of  the 
Northumbrian  Danes  into  immediate  dependence  on  the 
English  Crown,  and  the  complete  annexation  of  their 
State  to  the  Saxon  Kingdom.  Availing  himself  of  the 
provocation  afforded  by  their  repealed  revolts,  and  the 
weakness  engendered  by  the  rivalry  of  their  contending 
Chiefs,  Edred  led  a large  army  into  their  Country  ; 
punished  their  rebellion  by  (lie  cruel  devastation  of 
inuny  of  it*  finest  districts ; and  carried  off  all  the 
principal  Nobles  as  captives  or  hostages.  To  consolidate  Final  mb- 
his  authority,  he  parcelled  the  whole  of  the  North  of  jugutiou  of 
England  into  Counties  with  subdivisions  similar  to  those 
of  the  Saxon  Provinces;  committed  the  administration  j)aiw^ 
of  each  district  to  an  officer  of  hi*  own  appointment ; A D 
and  fur  ever  abolishing  the  regal  title  which  the  Danish 
Chieftain*  had  arrogated,  placed  the  whole  of  Northum- 
bria under  the  superintendence  of  a single  Nobleman 
with  the  title  of  Earl.  These  measures  were  effectual ; 
and  with  the  settlement  imposed  by  Edred,  terminated 
the  long  struggle  of  the  Northmen  for  independence  in 
those  seats,  which  they  had  origiually  won  from  the 
Anglo-Saxons.f 

After  wearing  the  Crown  no  more  than  nine  years,  Accwuon 
Edred,  whose  whole  life  had  been  a prey  to  disease,  ®f*dwMW 
died  without  leaving  any  children,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Edwin,  or  Edwy,  the  eldest  of  his  two  nephews,  who  j00' 
appears  to  have  been,  at  the  epoch  of  his  accession, 
scarcely  eighteen  years  of  age.  Inglorious  in  its  poli- 
tical relations,  and  unfortunate  in  its  domestic  occur- 
rences, the  reign  of  Edwin  might  claim  little  notice,  if 
its  principal  incident  haul  not  alternately  afforded  a sub- 
ject for  popular  romunce  and  controversial  zeal.  In  our 
own  times,  at  the  distance  of  nine  centuries,  the  insig- 
nificant quarrel  of  a Saxon  Prince  and  u Romish  Saint 
has  been  revived  in  a spirit  which  betrays  at  least  as 
much  polemical  virulence  as  anxiety  for  Historical  truth; 
and  modern  research  into  so  unimportant  a part  of  our 
annals  has  been  busily  occupied  with  the  character  and 
actions  of  the  canonized  Monk.  This  was  the  famous 
Dunstan.J  first  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  and  afterwards  * 
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History.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  whose  genius  constituted 
him  the  most  remarkable  man  of  his  Country  and  Age; 
Irom  nr»d  whae  ambitious  ascendency  in  Civil  and  Ecclesi- 

A-  u-  astical  affairs  renders  him  the  most  prominent  actor  in 

the  reigns  of  Edwin  and  his  successor.  The  birth  of 
w I)u  list  an  was  noble  ; and  the  care  of  his  education 

I ' ' having  been  intrusted  to  the  Clergy  of  Glastonbury, 
the  most  celebrated  seat  of  learning  in  the  Kingdom,  he 
was  early  initiated  Into  all  the  Sciences  and  accomplish- 
ments, such  as  they  were,  of  which  the  times  could 
boast.  Mis  youth  was  already  distinguished  by  these 
acquirement®,  when  his  intense  application  to  study  pro- 
duced a violent  illness,  which  seems  to  have  had  a 
remarkable  effect  upon  his  subsequent  character  and 
conduct  in  file.  Mis  disorder  terminated  in  delirium  ; 
vnrl  it  is  recorded  that,  during  it*  paroxysm,  he  leapt 
from  his  couch,  wandered  to  the  roof  of  the  Church  of 
Glastonbury,  and  fell  unhurt  into  the  aisle.  After  this 
providential  escape,  which  wros  magnified  into  a miracle, 
-e  was  introduced  by  his  uncle.  Athelm,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  at  the  Court  of  Athehtan,  where  his  general 
talents,  and  especially  his  proficiency  in  music,  at  first 
excited  the  interest  and  amused  the  leisure  of  the  King. 
Bui  the  envious  whispers  of  rivals  poisoned  the  Royal 
ear;  a suspicion,  the  honourable  evidence  of  his  supe- 
riority, that  he  was  indebted  lor  his  accomplishment*  to 
magical  practice*,  or  some  other  charge  less  absurd,  was 
employed  to  alienate  the  growing  favour  of  At helstan  ; 
and  the  young  aspirant  being  driven  from  the  Court, 
withdrew  to  the  protection  of  his  uncle.  At  this  epoch 
he  formed  an  attachment  to  a young  maiden  of  his  own 
rank,  and  would  have  wedded  her  : but  the  Archbishop 
opposed  the  union,  and  earnestly  exhorted  him  to  em- 
brace the  Monastic  profession.  Mis  refusal  was  followed 
by  a second  violent  illness,  caused  probably  by  mental 
anxiety  and  tbe  twofold  disappointment  of  youthful  am- 
bition and  love ; the  suggestions  of  his  Ecclesiastical 
friends  taught  him  to  consider  the  sufferings  and  the  hal- 
lucinations of  disease  as  special  signs  of  the  Divine  Will ; 
and  when  he  arose  from  a sick  bed,  he  was  an  altered 
man.  Renouncing  the  workl,  he  returned  to  tlie  place  of 
hi*  education  ; took  the  .Monastic  vows;  und  for  some 
year*  served  the  church  of  Glastonbury.  But  his  ardent 
spirit,  wounded  by  blighted  passions  and  darkened  by 
fanaticism,  was  incapable  of  the  calmness  of  true  devo- 
tion. Not  contented  with  observing  the  usual  obliga- 
tions of  cloistered  discipline,  he  imposed  on  himself  the 
most  extravagant  severities,  and  in  a life  of  seclusion  and 
penance,  fed  the  malady  of  an  afflicted  heart  and  a dis- 
turbed imagination.  It  need  not  be  doubted  that  these 
austerities  increased  the  mental  disorder  to  w hich  he  had 
nlready  been  subject.  He  fancied  himself  assailed  by 
the  powers  of  darkness;  he  related  both  his  combats 
with  the  Evil  One,  and  the  celestial  visions  which  com- 
forted his  victorious  faith ; and  the  particulars  of  these 
spiritual  encounters  were  probably  at  first  detailed  by 
himself,  and  received  by  his  superstitious  auditory,  with 
equal  sincerity.* 


and  a MS.  in  the  British  Museum  (Cleopatra,  B 13.)  quoted  by 
Mr.  Turner. 

• Osborne,  Fita  Dutuiam,  (p.  M.  97.)  It  is  this  Writer  who 
relate*  the  wellknown  tale  of  Si.  Duiulan's  conflict  with  the  Devil. 
While  the  Saint  was  busily  engaged  during  the  night  in  his 
favourite  exrrrise  of  working  metals,  the  tempter  thrust  his  head 
in  at  the  window  uf  the  lonely  cell;  and  his  sturdy  antuguawt 
immediately  seised  him  by  the  nuae  with  a pair  of  rud-bot  pincers, 


Up  to  this  epoch,  the  conduct  of  Dunstan  is  readily  Anglo- 
explicable  without  any  presumption  of  intentional  fraud.  Saxon 
It  is  evident  from  the  repeated  effects  of  illness  that  he  Annals, 
had  that  unhappy  constitutional  predisposition  to  en- 
lhusi:i«m,  which  is  not  unfreqoently  found  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  most  acute  intellectual  powers,  and  per- 
fectly compatible  with  their  vigorous  exercise.  It  was 
the  misfortune  of  his  early  years  to  be  thwarted  in  the 
pursuit  of  honourable  distinction  and  the  indulgence  of 
virtuous  affection  ; and  under  the  temporary  pressure  of 
the  agonizing  struggles  and  consequent  derangement 
of  his  mind,  he  became  a victim  to  a mistaken  sense  of 
duty  and  a prey  to  the  fatal  illusion*  of  solitude.  His 
imaginative  genius  misled  his  feelings;  and  his  ardent 
piety  degenerated  into  fanaticism.  But,  in  the  history 
of  the  human  mind,  from  fanaticism,  when  allied  to 
great  and  ambitious  talent*,  there  has  ever  been  found 
a sure  stage  of  progression  to  recovered  judgment  and 
final  imposture.  At  what  period  in  the  life  of  Dunstan 
this  change  was  wrought,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture. 

The  fame  of  his  trials  and  hi*  sanctity  quickly  spread 
from  the  vicinity  of  his  cell  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
Kingdom;  und  Edmund,  the  successor  of  At  helstan, 
invited  the  holy  recluse  to  that  Court,  from  which  the 
young  and  accomplished  Thegn  hud  been  ignomiuiously 
driven.  Dunstan  eagerly  obeyed  the  call ; for  his  am-  RUe  at 
bition  had  slumbered  not  died,  it*  objects  were  partially  Kcdewaati. 
changed  not  its  impulse*  extinguished ; and  emerging 
from  hi*  narrow  cell,  the  Monk,  now  aspiring  to 
establish  his  ow  n power  on  the  aggrandizement  of  his 
Order,  by  degrees  acquired  the  greatest  influence  over 
the  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  administration  of  the  King- 
dom. By  Edmund  he  was  made  Abbot  of  Glastonbury, 
and  treated  with  much  veneration  ; and  Edred  not  only 
took  him  for  the  spiritual  director  of  his  conscience,  but 
surrendered  to  him  the  charge  of  all  hi*  earthly  trea- 
sures, and  the  virtual  government  of  the  State.* 

From  this  elevation  DunsUiu  sustained  a temporary  Hiiqumvl 
fall  on  the  death  of  hi*  Royal  patron.  Edwin,  who  had  *id»  Edwin, 
been  taught  to  consider  himself  wrongfully  excluded 
from  the  possession  of  his  C’rown  by  the  usurpation  of 
his  uncle,  no  sooner  ascended  the  throne  than  he 
rashly  began  to  betray  his  distrust  and  hatred  towards 
all  the  favourites  of  the  late  reign,  and  especially 
towards  Dunstan.  The  ministers  of  Edred  were  ex- 
pelled from  their  offices;  and  the  Clergy,  who  had 
received  many  rich  endowments  through  tlie  influence 
of  the  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  were  violently  dispos- 
sessed. It  is  not  safe  to  receive  implicitly  the  odious 
portrait  which  the  Monkish  Chroniclers,  with  no  un- 
natural zeal  for  their  outraged  Order,  have  draw  n of  tlie 
vices  ot  Edwiu  ; but  amidst  their  probable  exaggerations 
it  may  be  discerned  that  in  the  young  King.  with  a 
beauty  of  person  which  obtained  for  him  the  surname 
of  the  Fair,  were  united  many  mental  deformities:  he 
was  vain  niul  debauched,  passionate  and  tyrannical. 

These  qualities  might  excite  the  indignation  of  the 
austere  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  ; it  is  certain  that  they  were 
shortly  rendered  a pretext  lor  the  most  audacious  attack 
of  a subject  upon  the  personal  dignity  of  a Sovereign, 
of  which  History  ha*  any  example.  On  the  day  of  his 
coronation,  Edwin  retired  early  from  the  banquet,  while 


which  it  chanced  that  lie  wax  using.  The  Devil  roared  lurfily  with 
the  pain ; and  tbe  tact  wax  indisputable,  lor  hi»  brhuwmgv  wtre 
heard  by  all  thu  neighbourhood  m the  midnight  ktiiloeaa. 

* Oaborue,  p.  97.  103. 
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his  Nobles  were  yet  indulirinf^  that  habit  of  deep 
carousal  to  which  the  Saxon,  like  all  the  Teutonic  races, 
were  too  much  addicted.  The  absence  of  the  King  dis- 
pleased the  company  ; and  Dunstan  and  a Bishop 
undertook  to  bring  him  back  to  the  hall.  Tliey  are 
reported  to  have  found  him.  in  an  inner  chamber  of  the 
Palace,  seated  with  two  ladies,  mother  and  daughter,  to 
one  of  whom,  Kthelgiva,  or  Elgiva,  he  was  tenderly 
attached.  The  exact  nature  of  their  union  has  been  a 
disputed  point:  by  the  Monkish  Writers  she  is  called 
his  mistress ; but  being;  also  his  kinswoman,  ami,  as 
some  authorities  make  her,  his  wife,  it  is  altogether 
most  probable  that  the  reproach  of  concubinage  was 
directed  only  against  a marriage  within  the  degree*  of 
affinity  prohibited  by  the  Canon  Law.  Rut  however 
this  may  have  been.  Dunstan  and  his  associate,  bunting 
upon  the  privacy  of  the  King,  and  loading  both  ladies 
with  every  coarse  invective,  dragged  their  Sovereign  by 
force  from  their  society  into  the  revelling  assembly  of 
his  Nobles.  Thus  ignoininiously  insulted  and  exposed 
to  contempt  Indore  all  the  Peers  of  his  Realm,  we  need 
not  wonder  that  the  Royal  youth  impetuously  revenged 
the  indignity  which  had  heen  offered  to  him  as  a Man 
and  a King.  He  sent  un  armed  force  to  Glastonbury 
to  seize  on  the  property  of  Dunstan  and  expel  him  from 
his  Monastery ; banished  him  from  England;  and  in- 
flicted the  same  proscription  on  the  Monk*  throughout 
the  Kingdom,  of  whom  the  great  Abbot  had  been  the 
principal  protector.* 

In  the  prosecution  of  these  violent  measures,  there 
was  involved  a far  wider  subject  of  hostility  than  the  per- 
sonal quarrel  of  Dunstan  and  the  King.  This  wu*  no 
less  than  the  rivalry  of  the  Secular  and  Monastic 
Clergy.  The  History  of  the  establishment  and  growth 
of  the  famous  Rule  of  St,  Benedict  belongs  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Division  of  these  pages ; hut  it  is  here 
necessary  to  observe  that  Dunstan,  in  concert  with  Odo, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  ardently  advocated  that 
system  of  Monastic  government,  and  enjoined  its  ob- 
servance on  the  Religious  1 louses  in  England.  In 
introducing  the  many  real  reforms  of  the  Benedictine 
discipline,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  acted 
in  sincere  consistency  with  those  stern  principles  of 
nhsti lienee,  which  he  imposed  in  his  own  case  upon 
every  passion  but  ambition.  But  hi*  efforts  to  enforce 


• Osborn*,  p.  104,  105.  Malmnhury,  p.  55.  &c.  It  would  tic 
foreign  lu  live  }'uq>»*e  of  this  Work  to  enter  minutely  into  the  nu-nts 
of  111#  mix  tern  controversy  on  the  circumstance*  «if  Edwin's  reign, 
which  hiu-  hwn  related  iu  the  text.  In  hi*  xral  f,.r  the  honour  of 
a Romish  Smut,  Dr  Linganl  has  laboured  to  exfvtM  the  view  of 
Edwin  and  the  criminality  of  his  union  with  Klgiva ; and  it  may  be 
conceded  to  hi<  arguments  that  our  Historians,  with  an  opposite 
bias,  hul  too  jsisitiwly  assumed  the  innocence  of  • dubious  con. 
ii action  But  the  settlement  of  a question,  at  once  so  obscure  in 
itself  and  «i  utterly  inconsequential  in  a Historical  point  of  view, 
will  scarcely  he  received  by  any  decent  reader  as  an  excuse  for 
introducing  thuse  gross  obscenities  from  the  Monkish  Chronicles 
with  which  he  has  defiled  bis  paces  ; nor,  wlutevrr  might  be  the 
demerits  of  the  Indy,  could  they  justify  the  insolent  intrusion  of  the 
Monk  upon  the  privacy  of  hw  Snrereign,  or  the  revolting  cruelties 
which  his  party  subsequently  inflicted  upm  the  unhappy  Klgiv*. 
The  favourable  portrait  of  Dunstan.  which  he  found  in  liie  Monkwh 
Writers,  it  was  natural  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Historian  should 
copy  ; the  miracle*  of  the  Saint,  which  are  attested  on  precisely  the 
«me  Authority  with  his  virtues,  it  was  discreet  to  reject : hut  that 
Die  outrage  of  Duntfan  upon  the  Royal  ]iereon  >huuld  seem  an 
occasion  for  appUu.se  is  ltronge ; and  it  is  not  easy  to  refuse  assent 
to  tin*  conclusion  of  Mr  Turner,  that  “ a*  an  Ecclesiastic  he  should 
not  have  compelled  Edwin  to  a seen*  of  inebriety  j as  a subject  it 
was  treasonable  to  affix  violence  to  hi*  Hrioce." 


and  extend  the  Monastic  vow  of  celibacy  drew  him  and 
his  followers  into  collision  with  live  Secular  Clergy,  who 
appear  to  have  been  generally  married  ; and  they  natu- 
rally regarded  the  banishment  of  Dunstan  and  his  Monk* 
as  the  triumph  of  their  party  in  the  Church. 

By  thin  act,  indeed,  the  King  had  proclaimed  him- 
self the  fmtroti  of  the  Secuiar  Clergy  : but  he  *oon  found 
that  their  influence  was  inferior  to  that  of  their  rivals. 

The  sanctity  of  Dunstan,  and  the  reformation*  of  disci- 
pline which  he  had  introduced,  had  rendered  him  and  Insumc- 
the  Monk*  equally  popular  with  the  Nation  ; and  they  tion  sgunst 
were  scarcely  banished  before  a general  insurrection,  tkuB  Klu#' 
instigated,  or  at  lea*t  headed,  by  the  Archbishop  Odo, 
broke  out  in  various  parts  of  England.  A sentence  of 
divorce  or  separation,  to  which  the  young  King  was 
compiled  to  yield,  was  passed  by  Odo  against  Elgiva; 
and  after  being  torn  from  her  Royal  husband,  or  lover, 
and  cruelly  branded  in  the  fare  with  hot  iron,  she  was 
banished,  or,  as  it  is  said,  sold  for  a slave,  into  Ireland. 

The  horrible  sequel  of  her  fate  has  given  a still  more 
touching  interest  to  her  romantic  story:  having  con 
trived  to  rejoin  the  King,  she  w;i*  seized,  barbarously  Miserable 
hamstrung  by  the  command  of  Odo.  and  expired  under  death  of 
this  miserable  torture.  The  calamities  which  terminated  i 
the  life  and  reign  of  Edwin  himself  are  only  obscurely 
intimated.  The  insurgents  having  set  up  his  younger 
brother  Edgar  against  him  with  the  Royal  title,  lie  was 
first  reduced,  afler  a short  and  ineffectual  struggle,  to  uk!  of  E<1- 
consent  to  a partition  of  the  Kingdom,  and  soon  after  w,a- 
perished  prematurely  and  wretchedly,  the  victim  either  A;  D' 
of  assassination  or  grief.*  9b9. 

On  the  death  of  Edwin,  the  possession  of  the  whole 
Kingdom  devolved  upon  Edgar,  whose  fortunate  reign  KdKar* 
of  sixteen  years  offers  a singular  interval  of  undisturbed 
peace  in  the  troubled  series  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Annals. 

For  this  career  of  prosperity,  it  is  probable  that  the 
young  Monarch  was  originally  in  a great  measure  in- 
debted to  the  talents  of  Dunstan.  Immediately  after  Unbounded 
the  success  of  the  rebellion  against  Edwin,  the  Abbot  of  P0""  "f 
Glastonbury  had  been  recalled  from  exile  by  bis  party; 
and  Edgar  resigned  himself  entirely  to  the  counsels  of 
his  brother’s  enemy.  Dunstan  was  shortly  promoted, 
first  to  the  See  of  Worcester,  next  to  that  ivf  London] 
and  finally  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  The 
circumstances  of  his  elevation  to  thin  last  dignity  are 
illustrative  both  of  the  boundless  influence  which  lie  had 
acquired,  ami  of  the  unscrupulous  spirit  in  which  he 
hail  learnt  to  indulge  his  ambition.  At  on  earlier  stage 
in  his  career,  whether  with  sincere  or  affected  humility, 
he  had  refused  a Bishopric:  he  now  not  only  held'n 
plurality  of  Sees,  but  caused  the  Primate  Brithclm.  a 
man  of  acknowledged  piety  and  meekness,  to  be  dis- 
placed to  make  room  for  himself.  The  pretext  was 
Brithelm’*  want  of  energy  in  the  enforcement  of  Eccle- 
siastical discipline  ; and  the  authority  of  the  Witena^e- 
mot  was  obtained  for  his  removal : but  it  can  scarcely 
be  di.ubtrd  that  the  instigator  of  his  deprivation  was  the 
powerful  minister  who  reaped  the  advantage  of  his  full. 

Tiius  invested  with  the  highest  functions  both  of  Civil 
and  Ecclesiastical  government.  Dunstan  proceeded 
vigorously  in  the  exaltation  of  his  Order ; and  he  cer- 
tainly appears,  while  he  augmented  their  wealth  end 
power,  to  have  reformed  the  disorders  of  the  Anglo- 
baxon  Church,  which  had  suffered  equally  in  its  tem- 


a.  o. 
1066. 


P'  ,MAlm"h',ry- 1*  *5.  Vale  al«  a note  (No.  b7. 
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poralities  and  discipline  amidst  the  long  calamities  of 
' the  Danish  invasions.  The  plans  of  Dunstan  were  zea- 
lously supported  by  the  authority  and  munificence  of 
Edgar ; and  in  the  numerous  Monasteries  for  which 
the  Archbishop  obtained  large  endowments  from  the 
King,  the  provisions  of  the  Benedictine  rule  were  intro- 
duced in  all  their  strictness.* 

These  measures  were  not  effected  without  some  per- 
. secuting  violence  against  the  Secular  Clergy : but  the 
efforts  of  Dunstan  were  seconded  by  the  ability  of  two 
dependents,  Oswald  and  Athelwold,  whom  he  raised  to 
the  Episcopal  dignity,  and  also  associated  with  himself 
in  the  Civil  government  of  the  State.  His  own  sagacity 
was  proved  in  the  selection  of  these  men,  who  served 
his  views  with  equal  talent  and  fidelity;  and  to  the 
wisdom  and  activity  of  their  joint  administration  may 
with  great  probability  be  ascribed  the  uninterrupted 
prosperity  of  Edgar’s  reign.  Under  a guidance,  indeed, 
to  which  he  appears  to  have  implicitly  submitted,  that 
young  Monarch  acquired  and  enjoyed  a degree  of  secu- 
rity and  power  unknown  to  the  greatest  of  his  predeces- 
sors. Not  only  was  the  tranquillity  of  his  Kingdom 
undisturbed,  but  his  Sovereignty  was  acknowledged  by 
all  the  minor  Princes  of  the  Island.  For  the  protec- 
tion of  the  coasts  of  the  Kingdom,  large  fleets  were 
’ maintained  in  different  stations,  from  which  the  King, 
annually  embarking  in  succession,  cruised  round  the 
Island ; and  by  this  display  of  maritime  strength  and 
preparation,  deterred  the  Northman  pirates  from  any 
attempt  to  renew  their  invasions.t  By  affecting  a 
partiality  for  his  own  Danish  subjects  in  East  Anglia 
and  Northumbria,  he  secured  their  attachment  to  hi* 
government  and  person,  while  he  not  the  less  effectu- 
ally curbed  their  independence;  and  he  especially 
gratified  their  national  pride  by  permitting  them  to 
choose  their  own  laws.f  Other  examples  of  the  legis- 
lation of  this  reign,  which  have  been  preserved  in  the 
Saxon  Cories,  are  favourable  to  the  memory  of  Edgar 
and  his  ministers : such  as  the  restoration  of  the  de- 
based coinage  to  a purer  standard ; and  some  pro- 
visions for  the  equal  and  secure  administration  of  justice 
against  robberies  and  outrages  on  the  public  peace.$ 
One  act  of  useful  policy  has  often  been  quoted  in  favour 
of  Edgar:  in  lieu  of  the  tribute  exacted  by  hit  prede- 
cessors from  the  Welsh,  he  is  said  to  have  required  an 
annual  offering  of  the  heads  of  three  hundred  wolves ; 
and  the  extirpation  of  those  ravenous  animals  is  attributed 
to  this  salutary  measure.  | 

Notwithstanding  the  recorded  merits  of  his  govern- 
ment, however,  and  although  the  Monkish  Chroniclers 
have  laboured  to  eulogize  their  patron  as  assiduously  as 
they  have  exaggerated  the  vices  of  his  brother,  there 
are  not  wanting  proofs  that  the  successful  life  of  Edgar 
was  more  licentious  than  the  unfortunate  career  of 
Edwin.  It  is  acknowledged  that  he  carried  off  a lady 
from  a Nunnery  by  force,  and  made  her  the  victim  of 
his  brutal  violence  ; for  which  Dunstan  indeed  subjected 
him  to  a long  and  apparently  severe  penance,  since  it 
required  him  to  fast  twice  a week  for  seven  years  and 
to  abstain  from  wearing  his  Crown : but  its  chief  obli- 
gation was  artfully  converted  into  an  expedient  for  in- 

•  Oaberae,  Vita  Duiutam,  p.  108— 111.  Ingulf,  p.  45 — 47. 
Ckron.  Sax.  p.  117. 

f Chron.  Sax.  p.  121.  Malmsbury,  p.  59.  Matt  West.  p.  375. 

t CMrom.  Sax.  p 1 1ft.  Leprt  Sax.  (apod  Wilkins)  p.  80.  82. 


$ CMran  Sax.  u&i  tupra.  Lrgtt,  p>  77.  80. 
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creasing  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  Monastic  Order, 
by  new  religious  foundations.*  Other  talcs,  also,  rest- 
ing on  inferior  evidence  but  still  attesting  tike  popular 
opinion  of  his  immorality,  have  been  preserved  : but  their 
details  are  unfit  for  these  pages. f The  well-known 
story  of  his  second  marriage  with  the  beautiful  Elfrida 
should  perhaps  be  received  with  some  suspicion,  because 
its  circumstances  are  unnoticed  by  the  Writers  who  lived 
nearest  to  the  event,  by  whom  it  is  merely  said  that  the 
King  married  Elfrida  after  the  death  of  her  husband  : but 
the  union,  whether  guiltless  or  otherwise,  proved  equally 
calamitous  in  its  fruits.  Edgar  died  at  an  early  age,  I 
leaving  two  sons,  Edward  by  a former  Queen,  ami  Ethel- 
red  by  the  second  marriage,  the  first  still  a minor,  and 
the  other  a child  ; and  the  ambition  of  Elfrida  was  im- 
mediately excited  to  obtain  the  succession  to  the  throne  for 
her  own  offspring,  that  she  might  herself  rule  in  his  name.  J 

Her  machinations  were  at  first  unsuccessful.  Al- 
though she  placed  herself,  for  the  attainment  of  her  ends, 
at  the  head  of  a party  in  opposition  to  Dunstan.  she  could 
neither  overthrow  the  power  of  that  Prelate  in  the  State, 
nor  prevent  him  from  securing  the  suffrages  of  a Wilena- 
gumot  in  favour  of  the  rightful  claim  of  tier  step-son  to 
the  Crown.  The  accession  of  young  Edward  confirmed  , 
the  authority  of  Dunstan  : but  the  arts  of  Elfrida  had  re-  < 
vived  the  contest  between  the  Secular  and  Monastic  j 
Clergy  for  the  temporalities  of  the  Church  ; and  the  peace 
of  the  Kingdom  was  disturbed  by  a struggle  between  the 
two  factions  which  maintained  those  conflicting  interest*. 
But  the  good  fortune  or  dexterity  of  Dunsum  finally 
triumphed  ; and  his  opponents  were  confounded  by  two 
events,  which  the  superstition  of  the  Age  attributed  to 
the  miraculous  interposition  of  Heaven.  During  a 
stormy  Synod  held  in  the  Cathedral  at  Winchester,  a 
crucifix  in  the  wall  is  said,  by  the  Biographers  of  the 
Saint,  to  have  received  the  gift  of  speech,  and  to  have 
pronounced  the  Divine  Will  in  favour  of  the  Monastic 
Order.  If  this  veracious  oracle  did  not  silence  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Secular  Clergy,  their  supporters  were 
shortly  warned  to  renounce  their  cause  by  a more 
tragical  occurrence.  In  a Witenagemot,  summoned  at 
Caine  in  Wiltshire,  where  the  cluims  of  the  rival  Orders 
were  violently  debated,  Dunstan  had  just  declared  that 
he  committed  the  protection  of  the  Church  to  Christ, 
when  the  floor  of  the  council-chamber  suddenly  gave 
way  at  the  end  on  which  the  opponents  of  the  Monastic 
Order  were  collected ; and  being  precipitated  to  tbe 
earth  below,  they  were  all  either  killed  or  dangerously 
hurt : while  the  Archbishop  and  his  friends  remained  on 
their  side  of  the  apartment  unmoved  anil  uninjured. 
Modern  writers  have  not  hesitated  to  ascribe  this  catas- 
trophe to  the  deliberate  preparation  of  Dunstan  : but 
the  obvious  difficulties  of  such  a contrivance  may  be  re- 
ceived as  a sufficient  reason  for  at  least  refusing  to  affix 
the  reproach  of  so  diabolical  a plot  with  positiveness  on 
his  memory, § It  is  more  probable  that  he  dexterously 

• Osberne,  /i ta  Dunttani,  p.  ill.  Malmsbury,  p.  60. 

f Malmsbury,  w6i  rupra. 

I (Aram.  Sax.  p.  122.  Ingulf,  p.  54.  Osberne,  p.  112. 

$ Ohbrrnc,  p.  11? — 114.  Eidmu,  run  Dvm^hi,  p.219 — 220. 
CAton.  Sax.  p.  123,  124.  Ingulf,  p.  54.  Malmsbury,  p.  61.  l>r. 
Lingard  ha*  made  a bold  effort  to  discard  the  tale*  of  the  miracle* 
attributed  to  Dunstan,  at  Winchester  and  Caine,  by  tbe  two  Writers 
first  quoted  a bore.  Yet  these  are  the  very  authorities  on  which,  in 
other  roped*,  be  rest*  his  defence  of  the  conduct  of  die  Saint ; and, 
in  fact,  as  almost  all  we  know  of  Dunstan  » gathered  from  his  Monk- 
ish eulogist*,  it  is  precisely  from  their  panegyric*  that  the  most 
suspicion*  circumstance*  of  hi*  conduct  have  been  eiposed,  and 
that  the  mod  unfavourable  conclusions  against  him  are  dedudbl*. 
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History,  improved  an  accident,  as  beneficial  to  his  own  party  as 
it  was  calamitous  for  his  opponents ; and  this  suppost- 
From  tion,  which  still  leaves  him  chargeable  with  the  secondary 
a.  *>•  guilt  of  counterfeiting  a miracle  to  impose  upon  the 
800.  credulity  of  a superstitious  People,  is  in  perfect  agree- 
10  merit  with  other  events  of  his  life. 
a.  o.  Foiled  in  her  intrigues  by  the  superior  artifice  of 
1066.  Dunstan,  Elfrida  had  now  recourse  to  assassination; 
Hi»  murder.  before  he  had  completed  the  fourth  year  of  his 

Reign,  her  step*son  became  the  victim  of  her  wicked 
ambition.  It  chanced,  as  the  young  King  was  hunting 
in  the  vicinity  of  Corfe  Castle  in  Doraetmln,  her  resi- 
dence, that  he  unsuspiciously  and  unattended  stopped 
at  her  gate  to  sec  her  and  his  brother.  She  went  out 
to  receive  him  with  a smiling  countenance  ; but  he  de- 
clined to  alight,  and  having  requested  a cup  of  mead, 
was  in  the  act  of  raising  the  goblet  to  his  lips,  when  he 
was  treacherously  slabbed  in  the  hack  by  one  of  her 
retainers.  Feeling  himself  wounded,  he  had  just  strength 
to  give  the  spur  to  his  steed,  bclbre  he  fell  from  his 
saddle,  and  was  dragged  by  the  stirrup,  until  his  at- 
tendants, tracking  his  course  in  his  blood,  overtook  his 
lifeless  body,  and  privately  buried  it.*  The  authoress 
of  this  foul  tragedy  was  not  only  suffered  to  escape  the 
punishment  of  her  atrocious  guilt,  but  in  a great  measure 
reaped  its  expected  fruits.  As  her  son,  Ethclred,  was 
now  become,  by  the  murder  of  his  brother,  the  last 
Amnion  scion  of  the  House  of  Ccrdic,  Du  list  an  could  not  prevent 
of  Kthdnexl  his  elevation  to  the  vacant  Throne ; and  during  his 
II*  minority,  Elfrida,  although  covered  with  the  public  exe- 

cration, succeeded  in  usurping  a large  share  of  the 
administration  of  government.  As  Ethelred,  however, 
advanced  towards  manhood,  her  influence  visibly  de- 
clined ; and  probably  that  of  Dunslun  again  acquired 
Liut  year*  the  ascendant.  For,  a few  years  after  the  murder  of 
of  DuuUn.  Edward,  we  find  the  Archbishop  ostentatiously  taking 
up  his  remains  to  inter  them  with  regal  honours  at 
Shaftesbury  ; while  Elfrida,  withdrawing  from  the 
Court  of  her  son,  sought  a shelter  from  the  abhorrence 
of  the  Nation  in  Monastic  seclusion,  and  there,  in  mor- 
tified pride  or  penitence,  terminated  her  flagitious  exist- 
ence. The  close  of  Duuslan’s  ambitious  and  busy 
career  offers  a contrast  of  undiminished  prosperity. 
That  the  last  years  of  his  life  are  little  recorded,  is  the 
surest  proof  that  they  were  undisturbed  ; and  he  ended 
his  long  and  fortunate  life  just  in  time  to  escape  the 
worst  calamities  of  foreign  war  and  domestic  disunion, 
w ith  which  his  devoted  Country  was  on  the  eve  of  being 
overw  helmed. t 

Disastrous  We  now  enter  upon  the  most  disgraceful  and  calami- 
Ethelml  lous  cPoc*1  ‘n  Anglo-Saxon  Annals.  The  personal 
Mhelfn-  character  of  Ethclred  perhaps  produced,  and  certainly 
ready."  aggravated,  the  miseries  of  his  Reign.  It  is  said  that 
his  spirit  had  been  broken  in  childhood  by  the  tyranny 
of  his  mother ; and  the  national  Chroniclers  have  pre- 
served an  anrcdoie  as  creditable  to  his  youthful  feelings 
as  it  is  expressive  of  her  barbarous  tamper.  When  the 
boy  King  wept  at  the  murder  of  a beloved  brother  which 
had  produced  his  untimely  and  inauspicious  accession  to 
the  Throne,  Elfrida  chastised  his  reproachful  tears  with 
so  much  severity  that  his  life  was  endangered.  The 
pusillanimity  which  marked  his  conduct  in  after  life  has 
apparently,  not  without  reason,  been  ascribed  to  the 


* Ckrvn.  Sax.  p.  124.  Ingulf,  p.  54  Mutm*bury,  j*.  61. 
f CAr„n,  Sax.  p.  12),  126.  Maimvlmry , jv  62.  Ingulf.  |>.  55. 


influence  exercised  over  his  dawning  character  by  the  Anglo 
perpetual  terror,  through  which  so  unnatural  a mother 
may  have  endeavoured  to  bend  his  temper  into  abject  . * ~ , 

submission  to  her  will.*  He  indeed  was  delivered  from 
her  yoke  before  he  attained  the  maturity  of  his  age:  A D 

but  he  early  displayed  an  insensibility  of  spirit  to  ought 
save  pleasure,  which  presented  an  ignoble  contrast  with  to 
the  commanding  dignity  and  gracefulness  of  person  for  d. 
which  he  was  distinguished  ; and  the  appropriate  sur-  1066. 
name  of  “ The  Unready”  which  his  subjects,  in  the  quaint 
language  of  the  times,  learned  to  bestow  upon  him,  marks 
their  appreciation  of  the  prevailing  indolence  of  hia 
character.  Although  himself  innocent  of  the  murder  of 
his  brother,  the  circumstances  of  his  accession  had  been 
originally  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  People  with  his 
mother’s  guilt ; their  affection  was  withheld  from  his 
youth ; and  in  his  later  years  Uieir  indifference  was 
changed  into  contempt  and  hatred  by  his  slothful 
neglect  of  public  duties,  the  voluptuous  indulgence  of 
his  private  life,  and  his  utter  disregard  for  the  opinions 
ami  feelings,  the  wants  and  sufferings  of  the  Nation. t 

England  had  now  for  almost  a Century  enjoyed  an  ex-  Rem-vral  »f 
emption  from  the  ancient  ravages  of  the  Northmen  ; and  th*  Narth- 
it  cunnot  be  doubled  that  this  long  interval  of  security  ,l?*a  inr*' 
had  produced  its  natural  fruits  of  increasing  prosperity  n 
and  civilization.  While  the  watchfulness  with  which, 
during  this  period,  the  coasts  of  the  Island  were  guarded, 
had  deterred  or  discouraged  the  Northern  Pirate*  from 
continuing  their  assaults,  the  state  of  Scandinavia  itself 
had  become  less  favourable  for  such  enterprises.  There 
had  appeared  more  than  one  race  of  Princes  whose  in- 
creasing and  permanent  dominion  over  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  rendered  it  their  interest  to  suppress  piracy ; the 
cruel  profession  of  the  Sea-kings  was  gradually  pro- 
scribed ; and  the  benign  influence  of  Christianity,  the 
parent  and  harbinger  of  every  social  good,  began  slowly 
to  penetrate  into  the  original  seats  of  the  most  ferocious 
idolatry.  The  spirit  of  piratical  adventure,  however, 
though  in  its  last  stage,  was  not  yet  finally  extirpated  : a 
few  Sea-kings  still  roved  the  Ocean  ; and  it  was  during 
the  minority  of  Ethelred,  in  the  third  year  after  his  ac- 
cession, that  one  of  these  Chieftains  with  a small 
squadron  ventured  the  first  attempt  to  renew  the  preda- 
tory descents  of  his  forefathers  on  the  English  shores. 

Landing  near  Southampton,  he  plundered  that  place, 
and  encouraged  by  impunity,  repeated  his  assaults  iu 
the  same  and  the  following  season,  on  the  coasts  of 
ThancU  I>evon,  and  Cornwall.  The  success  of  these 
and  other  marauding  assaults  by  which  they  were  imme- 
diately followed,  although  conducted  on  a small  scale, 
and  for  no  other  object  than  desultory  pillage,  were  of 
fatal  importance  in  revealing  the  careless  imbecility  of 
EthelreiTs  government,  and  the  defenceless  condition  to 
which  it  exposed  his  Kingdom.  In  a few  years  alter  the 
first  descent  of  the  pirates,  the  effects  of  this  discovery 
were  fully  developed.  A far  more  numerous  fleet  ap- 
peared on  the  East  Anglian  coast ; and  a formidable 
body  of  Northmen,  disembarking  from  their  ships, 
surprised  Ipswich,  penetrated  through  the  country  to 
Malden,  and  there,  lifter  an  obstinate  conflict,  defeated 
and  slew  the  Kaldurinan,  Brilhnoth.  The  King,  startled  a.  d. 
from  his  indolent  repose,  was  terrified  at  this  first  ap-  991 
proodi  of  real  danger;  and  instead  of  opposing  the 


• Turner,  Hitt.  of  Anglo  Saixmt,  vol.  ii.  p.  4GS. 
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nivtory.  invader*  in  the  field,  he  had  the  pusillanimity,  on  the 
v-— *sy- ' counsel  of  Archbishop  Siric,  the  successor  of  Dunstan, 
From  to  purchase  their  retreat  by  a payment  of  ten  thousand 
a-  O’  pounds  of  silver,* 

800.  This  disgraceful  expedient  was  not  indeed  the  first 
lo  example  of  its  kind  ; but  it  had  never  before  been  used 

A;  D>  under  circumstances  so  little  justifiable  : since  the  King- 

JJJJ*  dom  was  not,  os  in  the  time  of  Alfred,  exhausted  by  a 
MuchiSrs  lonff  and  devastating  contest  The  contribution  now 
peac«  of  the  levied  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  invaders  was  long 

invaders,  remembered  by  the  Nation  as  the  precedent  for  that 

JXaiwgvlt:  odious  impost,  under  the  title  of  Danegelt,  which  was 
of  Eotffiih  cont'nim^  for  Ages  after  all  pretext  for  its  appropriation 
UxatwHu  *,ad  c*“*d ; and  the  very  origin  of  direct  taxation  in 
this  Country  is  referred,  by  our  ancient  Annalists,  to  this 
ignominious  aource.t  It  need  not  be  said  that  a pro- 
cedure at  once  cowardly  and  impolitic,  so  far  from  ob- 
taining a cessation  of  the  Northman  assaults,  only  served 
to  entail  their  rapid  and  audacious  repetition.  The  con- 
dition of  the  devoted  Kingdom  soon  became  really 
desperate;  and  as  often  as  the  Witenagcmot  were  roused 
to  more  manly  counsels,  the  public  preparations  were 
rendered  abortive  by  the  sloth  or  timidity  of  the  King, 
the  vices  of  his  government,  the  treason  of  the  Nobles, 
and  the  general  disaffection  of  the  People.  Among  the 
worst  traitors  to  the  national  cause  at  this  shameful  and 
First  miserable  period,  the  name  of  Elfric,  Eoldorman  of 
Mercia,  has  obtained  an  infamous  distinction.  In  some 
nc’  vicissitudes  of  faction,  which  are  only  obscurely  inti- 
gpj  mated,  this  man  had  been  first  driven  into  banishment, 
but  afterwards  reinstated  in  his  Government ; and  was 
now  imprudently  intrusted  with  a principal  command 
against  the  enemy.  In  this  situation,  under  some  impulse 
of  revenge,  or  in  the  mere  wantonnes*  of  treachery,  he 
seized  the  critical  moment  at  which  a Danish  naval 
armament  might  have  been  surprised  in  port,  to  give 
them  timely  intelligence  of  their  danger  and  to  join  their 
standard  with  his  retainers.  He  shared  their  flight,  and 
escaped  the  pursuit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  fleet  r but  his 
sou  being  captured,  Elhetred  took  a barbarous  and  das- 
tardly vengeance  for  the  crimes  of  the  father  by  causing 
the  youth  to  be  deprived  of  his  eyes.  Tile  North- 
men shortly  transferring  the  scene  of  invasion  from  the 
Southern  shores  of  the  Kingdom  to  the  banks  of  the 
A.  d.  Humber,  the  three  principal  Chieftains  who  were  charged 
993.  with  the  defence  of  the  district  imitated  the  example 
of  Elfric,  and  went  over  to  the  enemy.J 
Invasion  of  But  such  desultory  hostilities  were  but  the  prelude  to 
England  by  more  systematic  plans  of  invasion ; and  when  a confc- 
Seamark  ^erate  armament,  ted  in  person  by  Sweyn  and  Olave, 
aodNorway.  the  Kings  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  entered  the  Thames, 
A D the  war  assumed  the  aspect,  as  of  old,  of  a national 
994  contest  between  the  Saxon  and  Northman  races.  An 
attack  made  by  the  two  Scandinavian  Kings  upon 
London  was  repelled  : but  they  ravaged  the  surrounding 
Counties  with  impunity ; and  Ethelred  a second  time 
Peace  had  recourse  to  tnoney  instead  of  arms.  For  sixteen 
again  re-  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  he  purchased  a Peace  from  the 
peatrdly  invaders,  upon  the  further  condition  of  providing  them 
purchased,  winter  quarters  at  Southampton.  By  the  desertion  of 
Olave,  who  had  already  embraced  Christianity,  and  now, 
on  receiving  the  rite  of  confirmation  from  two  of  the 
English  Bishops,  swore  never  again  to  draw  his  swonl 


against  their  Nation,  Sweyn  was  compelled  ulso  to  retire 
with  his  diminished  forces  : but  for  the  next  seven 
years  the  coasts  of  the  Island  were  not  the  less  a prey 
to  perpetual  ravages ; and  at  length,  when  a new 
Danish  host  had  landed  in  Hampshire,  and  extended 
its  devastations  throughout  the  West  of  England,  its 
retreat  was  again  purchased  by  a third,  and  still  more 
enormous  tribute,  of  twenty-four  thousand  pounds  of* 
silver.* 

It  is  a trite  observation  that  the  cowardly  are  ever  c 
cruel ; and  if  any  act  were  now  wanting  to  complete  „ 
the  degradation  of  the  English  Nation,  it  was  supplied  tl 
by  the  next  measure  to  which  the  feeble  Ethelred  was  E 
stimulated  hy  his  perfidious  and  pusillanimous  coun- 
sellors. The  last  ignominious  pacification  was  followed 
by  the  most  atrocious  transaction  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Annals.  This  was  the  memorable  massacre  of  the 
Danish  residents  in  England.  The  precise  nature  of 
the  instigation  to  this  revolting  deed,  the  extent  of  the 
slaughter,  and  the  description  and  number  of  its  victims, 
ore  points  involved  in  much  uncertainty : the  perpe- 
tration of  the  crime  is  historically  indisputable,  and 
its  enormity  can  neither  be  mitigated  nor  increased  by 
any  computation  of  the  slain.  It  is  evident  from  the 
recorded  facts  that  numbers  of  Northmen,  under  what- 
ever circumstances,  were  living  indiscriminately  among 
the  natives  in  every  City,  Burgh,  and  County  ; and  it  has 
been  plausihly  conjectured,  that  these  foreigner*  were 
mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  Ethelred,  who  were  quartered 
upon  the  inhabitants,  and  whose  fidelity  had  become  as 
suspicious  as  their  insolence  was  insupportable.  It  has 
also  been  justly  argued  that  the  proscription  could  not 
have  embraced  all  families  of  Northman  descent  in  the 
Island:  since  they  filled  the  North-Eastern  Provinces, 
and  composed  a third  part  of  the  whole  population.! 
But  it  is  equally  incontrovertible  that,  not  merely  the 
foreign  stipendiaries,  but  many  distinguished  personages 
of  Northman  blood  who  were  allied  by  the  dearest  ties 
with  Saxon  families,  were  inhumanly  included  in  the 
bloody  catastrophe.  On  SL  Brice's  Eve,  every  city 
throughout  the  Kingdom  received  secret  instructions 
from  Ethelred  for  a simultaneous  massacre  of  the  fo- 
reigner* on  the  morrow  of  the  Festival.  These  order*  were 
executed  by  a ferocious  populace  with  every  aggravation 
of  brutality  and  horror  which  national  hate  could  inspire 
or  devise  ; men,  women,  and  even  infants  at  the  breast, 
were  remorselessly  butchered  ; neither  the  bonds  of  in- 
termarriage nor  friendship  between  individuals  of  the 
two  races  were  respected  ; nor  did  even  a community  of 
Religion  obtain  mercy  for  those  Christian  Danes,  who 
having  taken  refuge  in  the  Churches,  were  slain  around 
the  Altars  to  which  they  clung.  Among  these  victims 
was  a Princess,  whose  rank  and  character  have  preserved 
a particular  record  of  her  suffering*,  and  drew  down  a 
signal  vengeance  upon  the  whole  Kingdom.  Gunhilda, 
the  sister  ofSweyn,  a woman  of  remarkable  beauty  and 
talents,  had  embraced  Christianity,  and  wedded  a Chief- 
tain of  Danish  race,  who  Itad  settled  in  England  and 
been  intrusted  with  a high  command.  He  is  accused 
of  having  acted  treacherously  in  the  lost  invasion  of  his 
Countrymen  ; and  Gunhilda,  after  being  made  the  eye- 
witness of  his  murder  and  that  of  her  innocent  children, 
by  order  of  Edric,  the  infamous  favourite  of  Ethelred, 


* CAron.  Sax.  p.  125, 126.  Mai  mi  bn  ry,  p,  62. 
f Hunt,  p.  357.  CAroa.  Sax.  and  Mtlowniry,  wi>i  iuprn. 
J CAron.  Sax.  p.  127.  Maknabury,  p.  62. 
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was  herself  beheaded.  In  the  bitterness  of  death  she  is 
said  to  have  foreboded  the  stem  vengeance  which  her 
brother  would  one  day  ciuct  from  the  whole  English 
Nation  ; and  the  event  soon  abundantly  realized  her 
prediction.* 

In  the  Summer  after  the  massacre  of  St.  Brice’s  Day, 
the  Danish  Monarch  and  his  host,  burning  to  revenge 
the  fate  of  their  Countrymen,  landed  near  Exeter,  and 
commenced  a career  of  retributive  and  frightful  devasta- 
tion, which  continued  with  little  cessation  for  above  four 
wars.  The  invaders  successively  penetrated  into  every 
part  of  the  Kingdom  ; each  city  which  they  captured 
was  reduced  to  ashes ; each  district  which  they  overran 
was  uniformly  desolated  with  fire  and  the  sword  ; and 
all  the  wretched  inhabitants  who  fell  into  their  hands 
suffered  death  in  dreadful  varieties  of  torture.  As  often 
i4  Kagland.  as  despair  nerved  the  People  to  resistance,  treason  and 
imbecility  marred  the  efforts  of  their  native  courage;  and 
one  instance  of  infatuation,  in  the  employment  of  the 
convicted  traitor  Elfric,  who  had  recovered  the  favour  of 
Ethelred  only  to  repeal  his  treason,  may  sufficiently 
.x  n.  exemplify  the  whole  conduct  of  the  war.  It  was  at 
1007.  length  terminated,  when  the  vengeance  of  Sweyn  was 
saliuted  in  blood  and  conflagration,  by  his  acceptance  of 
thirty-six  thousand  pounds  of  silver  as  the  price  of 
Peace : an  immense  sum  to  be  levied  on  the  Kingdom  in 
that  Age,  and  after  the  previous  exactions  and  desola- 
tion. To  complete  the  wretchedness  of  the  People,  the 
ravages  of  the  merciless  invaders  produced  several 
seasons  of  grievous  famine ; a contagious  distemper 
raged  among  the  cattle  ; and  to  sum  up  the  catalogue 
of  horrors,  this  murrain  was  followed  by  a pestilence 
equally  destructive  to  human  life.* 

A D These  afflictions  produced  little  respite  from  the 
1009.  calamities  of  warfare.  The  retirement  of  the  Danish 
Sovereign  himself  was  followed  hy  a new  and  equally 
formidable  invasion  of  another  Northman  host  under  the 
Sea-king  Thurkill ; and  the  same  scenes  of  ruin  were 
renewed.  A vigorous  national  exertion  wan  now  made  to 
repel  the  enemy  : but  a great  armament  thus  collected 
was,  as  usual,  rendered  useless  and  disorganized  by  the 
deadly  feuds  of  the  Nobles,  and  the  misconduct  of  Edric, 
whom  we  have  before  mentioned,  a man  of  low  birth  and 
infamous  character,  but  of  eminent  ability,  whom  the 
favour  of  Ethelred  had  elevated  to  the  highest  authority 
in  the  Slate.  He  was  now  created  Ealdorman  of  Mer- 
cia; and  the  same  perfidious  ambition  and  traitorous 
machinations,  hy  which  had  been  caused  many  of  the 
past,  were  now  employed  to  deepen  the  subsequent, 
calamities  of  his  Country.  But  the  patience  of  the 
reader  would  only  be  wearied,  and  his  attention  dis- 
gusted, by  an  attempt  to  pursue  the  details  of  the  in- 
cessant ravages  and  treasons,  of  which  the  History  of 
Final iuva-  this  disgrace! ul  Reign  is  compounded.  A third  inva- 
sion aiut  siun  of  Sweyn,  with  an  army  more  numerous  and  better 
cx.mn**tof  appointed  than  ill  either  of  his  preceding  expeditions, 
Swevn**  ' ^ was  by  the  conquest  of  great  part  of  the  King- 

A*  n dom ; and  so  completely  was  the  spirit  of  the  Nation  now 
10[3  broken,  that,  according  to  the  confession  of  the  Saxon 
Chrontdt,  one  Dane  was  accounted  equal  in  bailie  to  ten 
Englishmen,  Ethelred  fled  in  despair  to  the  Court  of 
Kidiurd  Duke  of  Normandy,  whose  sister,  Emma,  he  had 
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married ; and  the  victorious  Sweyn  became  the  first 
Northman  King  of  England.* 

From  this  epoch,  therefore,  may  be  dated  the  esta- 
blishment of  their  Dynasty  in  our  Island.  This  strange 
and  sudden  revolution  w as  not  wholly  the  effect  of  con- 
quest ; for  there  are  many  proofs  that  the  misgovernment 
of  Ethelred  had  produced  a general  disaffection  and  alien- 
ation among  his  People;  and  that  finding  themselves  left 
by  their  own  unworthy  Monarch  a prey  to  the  invaders, 
they  at  length  sought  safety  and  repose  by  a voluntary  Risk  or  ms 
transference  of  their  allegiance  to  a foreign  sceptre.  Noinaix 
But  the  unexpected  death  of  Sweyn,  only  a few  weeks  ®r***rnf 
after  the  flight  of  Ethelred,  revived  the  hope  of  national 
independence;  and  the  Saxon  Nobles  obtaining  an  ^ of 
oath  from  tlie  fugitive  King  that  he  would  govern  more  j$wrv1,0 
justly  than  heretofore,  his  return  upon  this  condition  A D 
was  welcomed  with  acclamations.  Sweyn,  by  his  last  1014, 
testament,  had  appointed  his  son  Canute  to  succeed 
him ; but  that  Prince  was  at  first  unable  to  maintain 
his  power,  ami  compelled  to  desert  his  adherents  and 
retire  to  Denmark.  He  soon,  however,  reappeared  in 
greater  force,  and  acquired  new  strength  by  the  con- 
tinued misconduct  and  tyranny  of  Ethelred.  The  death  „<!  c,f 
of  that  Monarch  at  this  juncture  relieved  the  Kingdom  Etheind. 
from  the  burthen  of  his  useless  and  mischievous  exist-  a.  d. 
ence  ; and  the  sinking  cause  of  the  House  of  Cerdic  1016 
was,  for  a lew  months,  uobly  though  ineffectually  sus- 
tained by  the  gallantry  of  his  eldest  son  and  successor, 

Edmund  : — whose  martial  prowess  obtained  for  him  the 
surname  of"  Ironside,"  and  the  memory  of  whose  deeds, 
exaggerated  hy  popular  romance,  was  long  cherished  in 
affectionate  admiration  hy  the  English.  After  an  obsti-  Kpb«*ne. 
nute  and  indecisive  struggle,  throughout  which  the 
efforts  of  Edmund  were  rendered  abortive  by  the  per-  (nu^J  jj 
fidy  of  Edric,  the  Saxon  Prince  was  compelled  to  con-  [ironside.) 
elude  a pacification  with  the  Northman,  whereby  they 
divided  England  between  them.  To  Canute,  whose 
partisans  probably  were  most  numerous  in  the  old  Da- 
nish Provinces,  Edmund  resigned  all  the  Kingdom 
Northward  of  the  Thames  : but  he  survived  this  afflict- 
ing Treaty  no  inure  than  u month ; and  on  his  prema- 
ture death,  of  which  the  mode  and  the  cause  are  left  hy 
contemporary  writers  in  suspicious  obscurity,  his  rival 
was  elected  King  of  all  England  by  the  universal  con- 
sent or  fears  of  the  Nation. t 

The  character  of  Canute,  not  undeservedly  surnamed  Canute, 
the  Great,  was  compounded  of  Burbarian  violence  and 
grandeur ; and  the  events  of  his  rcigu  exhibit  him  to  us 
at  different  e|H>chs  as  the  ferocious  tyrant,  and  the  bene-  »UJ  Den- 
fieent  protector  of  his  subjects.  This  apparently  strange  m ark. 
opposition  of  qualities  is  explained  by  the  different  cir- 
cumstances of  his  position,  and  by  the  influence  of  Reli- 
gion in  taming  the  original  fierceness  of  a magnanimous 
though  intemperate  spirit  During  the  first  years  after  Hi*  early 
his  undisputed  enjoyment  of  the  throne  of  England,  us  cruelties 
well  as  throughout  his  previous  struggle  to  maintain  his 
father’s  conquests,  he  displayed  all  the  savage  and  perfi- 
dious cruelty  of  the  more  ancient  Sea-kings.  His  earliest 
efforts,  after  his  seizure  of  the  undivided  sovereignty 
of  England,  weie  directed  to  secure  his  Crown  against 
tlie  pretensions  of  the  brothers  and  infant  children  of 
Edmund  Ironside.  He  obtained  the  assassination  of 


* CAnm  Sux.  p.  133.  Molmsbury,  p.  14.  Hunt  p-360.  Matt. 

West.  p.391. 

t CJkrxm  .Sox.  p.  133— 136.  Malmsbury.  p.  59. 
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Edwin,  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  the  imbecile  Ethel- 
red  ; he  bribed  the  Duke  of  Normandy  to  abandon  the 
support  of  his  two  young  nephews.  Edward  and  Alfred, 
by  a proposal  of  marriage  to  their  mother  Einma ; and 
the  youthful  vanity  of  that  Princes®  induced  her  to 
reascend  the  English  Throne  by  this  unnatural  union 
with  the  deadly  enemy  of  her  first  husband,  the  reputed 
murderer  of  one  or  both  of  her  step-sons,  and  the 
usurper  of  the  rights  of  her  own  children.  With  a 
policy,  of  which  the  murderous  design  is  open  to  the 
heaviest  suspicion,  Canute  had  also  sent  the  two  infant 
sons  of  Ironside.  Edmund  and  Edward,  out  of  the  King- 
dom, to  the  charge  of  his  relative  or  dependent,  the 
King  of  Sweden.  Whatever  were  his  intentions  re- 
specting these  orphans,  the  Scandinavian  Prince  was 
probably  impelled  by  a humane  regard  for  their  safety, 
when  he  transferred  them  into  the  hands  of  Stephen* 
King  of  Hungary,  who  educated  them  as  if  they  had 
been  his  own  offspring.  At  the  Court  of  that  good 
Prince,  the  elder  died  in  his  youth  : but  Edward  mar- 
ried a daughter  of  the  Imperial  House  of  Saxony,  who 
bore  him  three  children,  Edgar  Etheling,  Christina, 
and  Margaret : the  first,  destined  in  a life  of  vicissi- 
tude to  survive  ingloriously  the  fortunes  of  his  race ; 
and  the  last,  through  her  marriage  with  the  King  of 
Scots,  to  commingle  the  blood  of  the  line  of  Cerdic  with 
that  of  the  posterity  of  our  Norman  Conqueror.  While 
Canute  was  thus  removing  the  progeny  of  their  native 
Princes  from  the  eyes  of  the  English,  he  rivetted  his 
yoke  on  their  necks  by  measures  equally  oppressive 
and  sanguinary.  To  gTatify  the  rapacity  of  his  Danish 
followers,  the  most  grievous  exactions  were  levied  on  the 
People,  who  found  themselves  treated  in  every  respect 
ns  a conquered  Nation ; many  Nobles  were  summarily 
put  to  death  on  real  or  pretended  suspicions  of  treason; 
and  their  lands  were  bestowed  on  Chiefiains  of  North- 
man blood.  Among  these  victims  to  the  fury  or  policy 
of  Canute,  was  the  infamous  Kdric,  whose  murder,  un- 
like that  of  the  rest,  was  hailed  by  the  People  as  a just 
retribution  fur  a life  of  perfidious  and  manifold  treasons 
against  his  original  Sovereigns  and  benefactors.f 

Having  founded  a despotic  dominion  upon  the  terror 
of  these  examples,  the  first  evidence  of  the  better  resolve 
of  Canute  to  gain  the  hearts  of  his  subjugated  People  by 
a more  benignant  rule,  is  shown  in  the  dismissal  of  his 
Northman  followers,  who  treated  the  English  with  into- 
lerable oppression.  With  the  exception  of  a body  of  three 
thousand  warriors,  whom  under  the  name  of  Huscarles, 
or  Thingmanni,  he  retained  as  the  Household  Guards  of 
his  throne  ; his  farewell  donatives  of  gold  encouraged 
the  departure  of  the  hast  of  adventurers  by  whose  aid 
he  had  conquered  the  Kingdom  ; and  his  Saxon  subjects 
gratefully  hailed  their  deliverance  from  the  presence  of 
those  hateful  foreigners.  The  frequent  visit*  which 
Canute  himself  subsequently  paid  to  his  Scandinavian 
dominions  are  still  stronger  indications  of  his  well- 
founded  security  in  the  loyalty  of  the  Nation  during  his 
absence  ; and  in  more  than  one  victorious  expedition  to 
the  North,  he  was  indebted  for  success  to  the  courage 
and  fidelity  of  the  English  forces  by  which  he  was  at- 
tended. The  equity  of  his  Government,  in  fact,  soon 


• CA,«  .W  a 151.  Ingulf,  p.  5B.  Flor  Wig  p.  390.391. 
Dr.  Lmgirrd  ( History  uf  EnyfanJ,  v.J,  i.  p 377,)  hat  shown  that  it 
must  hata  been  Sultan.  ai«d  out  Solomon  of  Hungary,  by  whom 
the  children  ol‘  lrwi»ide  were  educated. 

f CAroa  &ur  ti  Ingulf  ulu  supra,  Flur.  p 391.  Malutolmry, 
p.  73. 


rendered  him  deservedly  popular,  while  its  vigour  com- 
manded respect  and  severely  punished  disorder.  In 
cultivating  the  attachment  and  establishing  the  happi- 
ness of  his  subjects,  he,  perhaps  unconsciously,  learned 
to  subdue  and  humanize  the  violence  of  his  own  pas- 
sions ; he  at  last  publicly  and  spontaneously  expressed 
his  repentance  for  the  opacities  of  his  early  reign  ; and  he 
proved  the  sincerity  of  his  self-reproaches  by  his  efforts 
to  atone  to  his  People  for  the  miseries  which  his  ambi- 
tion had  inflicted.  The  laws  which  he  published  breathe 
a noble  spirit  of  equity  and  mercy  ; and  his  administra- 
tion of  justice  was  impartially  balanced  between  his 
Danish  and  English  subjects.* 

Canute  left  three  sons,  Sweyn,  Harold,  (sumamed 
Harefoot,  from  his  fleetness,)  and  H&rdicanute,  (or 
Canute  the  Hardy;)  the  two  eldest  the  offspring  of  an 
illegitimate  union,  the  last  of  his  marriage  with  Emma. 
On  Sweyn,  during  his  own  life,  he  had  already  bestowed 
the  Crown  of  Norway ; and,  according  to  the  condition 
of  his  marriage-treaty  with  Emma,  Hardicanute,  as  her 
issue,  should  have  inherited  the  throne  of  England. 
But  at  the  moment  of  his  father's  death,  that  Prince  was 
employed  in  the  Government  of  Denmark  ; and  his 
absence  encouraged  his  brother  Harold  to  attempt  the 
seizure  of  the  English  Crown.  His  pretensions  were 
supported  by  the  Danish  Guards,  and  in  general  by  the 
population  of  both  races  North  of  the  Thames.  On  the 
other  haud,  the  people  of  Wessex,  who  were  much  at- 
tached to  Queen  Emma,  faithfully  maintained  the  cause 
of  her  absent  son : and  the  whole  Kingdom  was  threat- 
ened anew  with  the  horrors  of  Civil  war.t 

These  impending  calamities  were  averted  by  an  ac- 
commodation between  the  parties  of  the  two  Princes. 
In  a general  Wilenagemot  convened  at  Oxford,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Kingdom  should  be  partitioned  between 
the  brothers,  with  the  Thames  for  the  boundary : the 
Northern  division,  including  London,  being  assigned  to 
Harokl,  and  the  Southern  to  Hardicanute,  until  whose 
return  its  administration  was  intrusted  to  the  Queen 
Mother,  assisted  by  the  Ealdorman  Godwin.  The  nsc  of 
this  Chieftain  had  been  rapid ; and  before  the  death  of 
Canute,  he  had  become  the  most  influential  among  the 
Nobles  of  Wessex.  His  administration  of  that  Kingdom 
as  co-Regcnt  with  Emma  for  Hardicanute,  was  shortly 
disturbed  by  an  invasion  which  Edward,  the  eldest  of 
her  sons  by  Ethelred,  undertook  from  Normandy  as 
soon  as  he  learnt  the  death  of  Canute.  But  the  Queen 
Mother  preferred  the  interest  of  her  offspring  by  the 
Northman  to  those  of  the  childreu  of  her  first  marriage ; 
and  the  attempt  of  Edward  being  promptly  repelled,  lie 
was  driven  hack  to  his  asylum  at  the  Court  of  Normandy. 
His  flight  was  followed  by  the  appearance  in  England 
of  his  younger  brother,  Alfred,  who,  being  lured  into  the 
power  of  his  enemies,  was  murdered,  with  his  followers, 
under  circumstances  of  horrible  barbarity.  By  the 
Chroniclers  of  the  Age,  this  crime  is  most  generally  at- 
tributed to  a perfidious  scheme  of  Harold,  of  which 
Earl  Godwin  wus  the  suspected  accomplice.}  Harold, 

• Cftnm.  Sax.  p 151 — 154-  Ingulf  p.  58.  Leyas  Sa*.  (apart 
Wilkins,)  p.  133 — 135.  143— 146.  In  1030,  th«  piety  of  Canute 
induced  him  to  make  a pilgrimage  to  Rome  ; and  it  wit*,  probably, 
afl«-r  his  return  that  the  well-known  tale  of  hi*  rebuke  to  hi*  flat* 
trier*  occurred.  Emeomttn*  Emmsr,  p.  173.  Ingulf  l*  39— 61. 
Malmsburv.  p.  74.  75.  Klor.  Wig.  p.  394—397.  Matt.  West, 
p.  407— «I9.  Hunt,  p,  354. 

f OArwt.  Soj r.  p.  155.  Ingulf,  p.  61. 

j Encomtm*  Emm*,  p.  175.  Flpr.  Wig.  p.  599-  Hoveaen, 
p.  438.  Matt.  West  p.  410. 
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liutury.  availing  himself  of  the  continued  and  unexplained  ab- 
sence  of  Hardicanute  in  Denmark,  had  now  extended 
>ro*n  j^js  autjjority  into  Wessex  ; and  the  flight  of  Emma  into 
*■  Flanders,  on  learning  the  tragical  fate  of  her  neglected 
son,  removed  every  obstacle  to  his  blood-stained  triumph. 
A Prevailing  upon  the  Noblea  of  Wessex  to  desert  the 

1066  c®11®®  ol  Hardicanute,  he  was  elected  King  of  all  Eng- 

land ; and,  after  a show  of  some  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  finally  received  the 
a.  d.  Crown.  Hut  his  reign  lasted  only  five  years,  and  on  his 
1040.  death.  Hardicanute,  who  had  just  joined  his  mother  in 
Flanders,  was  unanimously  called  by  the  Nation  to  the 
Throne.  His  first  act  waa  to  indulge  a brutal  and  im- 
potent feeling  of  revenge  against  his  deceased  brother 
for  his  injurious  treatment  of  himself  and  the  Queen 
Mother,  as  well  as  his  murder  of  Alfred.  The  remains 
of  Harold  were  disinterred  and  decapitated.  If  Earl 
Godwin  had  been  really  guilty,  that  powerful  Nobleman 
contrived  not  the  less  to  propitiate  the  new  King  by 
splendid  presents  ; and  he  was  not  only  allowed  to  clear 
himself  from  the  charge  of  having  participated  in  the 
murder  of  Alfred  by  his  own  oath  and  that  of  his  peers, 
according  to  the  singular  forms  of  Saxon  jurisprudence, 
but  was  admitted  to  a large  share  in  the  administration 
a.  n.  of  the  Kingdom.  The  reign  of  Hardicanute  was  even 
1042.  shorter  than  that  of  Harold;  his  constitution  was  weakly ; 
and  his  death  was  caused  by  a fit  of  intoxication  during 
the  nuptial  revels  of  one  of  his  Nobles.  He  left  no 
issue  ; and  by  his  decease,  the  union  of  the  two  Crowns 
of  England  and  Denmark  was  dissolved.  The  King  of 
Norway  immediately  seated  himself  on  the  Danish 
throne  ; and  the  English  joyfully  restored  the  line  of 
their  native  Sovereigns.* 

R«ien  of  The  character  of  Hardicanute  has  been  variously  re- 
'the  Con- * Pre*ente<l : b’11  memory  deserves  the  honour  of  at  least 
fewer.)  * one  g*1**1"00*  and  magnanimous  act.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  dangerous  pretensions  of  Edward,  the  surviving 
Son  of  Ethelred  by  Emma,  to  the  English  Crown,  he 
had  invited  him  to  his  Court;  and  not  only  treated  him 
with  warm  fraternal  affection,  bnt  seems  to  have  re- 
garded him  as  hia  heir.  Immediately  on  his  death, 
therefore,  Edward,  supported  as  well  by  the  powerful 
influence  of  Godwin,  as  by  the  ancient  affection  of  the 
English  ,for  the  House  of  Ccrdic,  which  had  been  re- 
kindled by  their  hatred  of  the  Danish  ascendency,  was 
KcvblcnfM  placed  on  the  throne  without  opposition.  Edward, 
ufhhcha-  whose  canonisation  in  the  subsequent  Century  has 
racter.  caused  him  to  be  distinguished  by  the  surname  of  “the 
Confessor,”  was  a Prince  of  excellent  intentions,  but 
totally  deficient  in  capacity  or  energy  for  the  vigorous 
administration  of  affairs.  All  his  personal  virtues  were 
of  an  inactive  cast;  the  piety  for  which  his  private  life 
became  famed  was  allied  to  superstitious  weakness  ; and 
his  gentle  or  indolent  disposition  fitted  him  rather  for  a 
Power  of  Cloister  than  a Throne.  It  was,  doubtless,  from  an 
KhtI  Ood-  insight  into  these  trails  of  his  character,  that  the  ambi- 
win  *nd  hit  tjollH  Godwin  was  induced  to  take  an  active  share  in 
*mi  **  promoting  his  election  to  the  Crown  ; and,  in  effect,  he 
was  no  sooner  enthroned,  than  the  Earl  and  his  family 
began  to  reign  in  his  name.  Although  a vow,  by  which 
the  King  had  bound  himself,  rendered  the  marriage  only 
nominal,  lie  was  persuaded  to  make  Editha.  the  fair 
daughter  of  Godwin,  the  partner  of  his  throne ; and 
while  that  Nobleman  himself  held  the  extensive  Govern- 

• Chrvtt.  Sax.  p.  155,  156.  Kncammm  Ewimtr,  p.  176,  Sec.  In- 

gulf. |«.  61,  62.  Flor,  Wig.  p-  400 — 403. 


inent  of  Wessex,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  two  other  Earl-  Anglo- 
doms,  one  comprising  the  Western  Provinces  between 
the  Severn  and  the  Thames,  and  the  other  all  the  East-  . . 

em  Counties,  were  bestowed  upon  Sweyn  and  Harold,  Froin 

his  eldest  sons.  The  whole  of  the  South  of  England  A D 

was  thus  immediately  subject  to  the  House  of  Godwin  ; 
and  its  power  was  imperfectly  counterbalanced  by  that  t„ 
of  two  other  great  Chieftains,  Si  ward  and  Leofric,  who  a.  d 
in  the  previous  reigns  had  acquired  the  administration  1066. 
of  Northumbria  and  Mercia,  with  the  same  title  of  Earls: 
a designation  borrowed  from  the  Northman  term  Jnrls, 
which,  under  the  Danish  Dynasty,  had  silently  super- 
seded the  old  Saxon  dignity  of  Ealdorman.* 

Notwithstanding  the  ascendency  acquired  by  Godwin 
and  his  family  over  the  feeble  will  of  Edward,  the  King 
had  some  strong  feelings  which  rendered  him  not  wholly 
passive  in  their  hands.  His  resentment  against  the 
Danish  party  was  shown  in  bis  conduct  towards  his 
mother,  whose  unnatural  hostility  to  himself  and  his 
murdered  brother  in  support  of  her  son  by  Canute,  had  . 
certainly  not  increased  her  maternal  title  to  his  affection. 

He  seized  her  treasures,  and  treated  her  otherwise  with 
a severity,  as  unbecoming  towards  a parent,  as  it  was 
foreign  to  his  usual  disposition^  In  these  measures  he 
was  willingly  supported  by  Godwin  and  his  sons : but 
they  were  less  disposed  to  gratify  his  opposite  preposses- 
sion for  the  Countrymen  of  Emma  His  education  in  Partiality 
Normandy,  and  the  protection  which,  throughout  the  Kdwud 
exile  of  his  youth,  he  had  received  in  that  Duchy,  had  y**m*^nt 
singularly  endeared  its  natives  to  him  ; and  his  Court 
was  soon  filled  with  Norman  adventurers,  upon  whom 
he  beslowred  many  of  the  richest  Bishoprics  and  offices 
of  State.  The  growing  influence  and  power  of  the 
Norman  courtiers  were  for  some  years  regarded  by  the 
family  of  Godwin  with  brooding  jealousy  : while  pro- 
bably from  opposition  to  their  House,  the  foreign  party 
was  supported  by  Earls  Si  ward  and  Leofric.  The  arro- 
gant demeanour  of  the  Ear  I of  Wessex  and  his  five  sons 
had  already  alienated  the  favour  of  Edward,  when  a 
brutal  outrage  of  Sweyn,  the  eldest  of  the  brothers,  on 
the  person  of  the  Abbess  of  Leominster,  provoked  the 
just  indignation  of  the  religious  Monarch  to  banish  him 
from  the  Realm.  But  although  the  outlaw  afterwards 
aggravated  his  guilt  by  the  murder  of  his  own  cousin, 

Edward  had.  some  time  afterwards,  the  inconceivable 
weakness  to  pardon  and  reinstate  him  in  his  possessions  ; 
and  not  long  after  his  return  his  family  repaid  this 
clemency  by  an  open  rebellion.  A murderous  affray 
between  the  townsmen  of  Dover  and  the  retinue  of 
Eustace,  Earl  of  Boulogne,  who  had  married  the  King’s 
sister,  and  had  arrived  in  England  on  a visit  to  the 
Court,  afforded  them  the  pretext  which  they  desired  for 
rousing  popular  indignation  against  the  insolence  of 
the  foreign  favourites  of  Edward.  On  the  complaint  ot  Rebellion 
Eustace,  the  King  ordered  Godwin,  to  whom  tlic  town  of  Godwin 
of  Dover  belonged,  to  punish  his  burghers ; and  the  “*• 
haughty  Earl  not  only  refused,  but,  joined  by  his  sons,  “unfc 
took  up  arms  to  support  his  disobedience.  Edward, 
who  seems  to  have  acted  with  hasty  partiality  towards 
the  foreigners,  gave  a solitary'  instance  of  determination 
in  their  cause.  Summoning  Earls  Siward  and  Leofric 
to  his  aid,  he  was  soon  enabled  to  assemble  an  army 
sufficiently  powerful  to  overawe  the  insurgents ; and 
Godwin  was  compelled  to  accept  a temperate  or  politic 

• Chron.  Sax.  p 157.  Ingulf,  p.  62.  Mulmvbury,  p.  79,80. 

f CAiw.  S«r.  $upra.  Klur.  Wig.  p.  404. 
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offer  of  the  royal  party  to  submit  the  cause  of  dispute  to 
the  judgment  of  a Witenagemot.  Some  delay  in  the 
assembling  of  that  Body  in  London  was  fatal  to  the 
cause  of  the  insurgents ; their  forces  dwindled  away ; 
and  fearing  to  commit  themselves  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies,  the  father  and  his  five  sons  took  flight,  and 
were  all  solemnly  outlawed  by  a sentence  of  their  peer*. 
Godwin  and  three  of  them  escaped  to  Flanders ; Harold 
and  the  fifth  obtained  refuge  in  Ireland;  and  even 
Queen  Editha  as  their  sister,  whose  beauty,  virtue,  and 
mental  accomplishments  are  equally  extolled  by  her  con- 
temporaries, shared  their  disgrace,  and  was  placed  under 
confinement  in  a Monastery." 

At  this  critical  juncture,  the  King  received  a visit, 
which  subsequent  events  rendered  memorable,  from  his 
cousin,  William  Duke  of  Nonnondy,  whose  illegitimate 
birth  had  not  prevented  his  succession  to  his  father's 
States,  and  whose  vigorous  government  had  already 
marked  him  for  one  of  the  most  able  Princes  of  the  time. 
The  fears  of  the  foreign  courtiers  of  Edward  had  urged 
him  to  entreat  the  assistance  of  the  Duke  in  the  late 
emergency ; and  although  his  succour  was  no  longer 
needed,  the  future  Conqueror  of  England  landed  with 
an  imposing  train,  and  was  received  with  great  distinc- 
tion by  the  King.  The  Norman  party,  however,  did 
not  long  enjoy  their  triumph.  In  the  following  year, 
Earl  Godwin,  by  the  negligent  disbandment  of  the  Royal 
squadron  appointed  to  watch  his  motions,  was  encouraged 
to  return  in  force  from  Flanders;  and  being  joined  by 
his  sou  Harold  from  Ireland,  he  entered  the  Thames, 
and  boldly  ascended  the  river  to  London.  The  return 
of  the  outlawed  Earls  was  enthusiastically  welcomed  hy 
their  party,  now  swelled  in  numbers  by  the  increasing 
popular  aversion  to  the  strangers;  and  the  King, 
although  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  the  Capital,  was  com- 
pelled bv  his  Nobles  to  accept  the  submission  of  God- 
win. llhe  great  Earl  and  his  sons  were  restored  to  their 
dignities  and  possessions ; and  the  foreign  Chieftains 
and  Prelates,  being  in  their  turn  outlawed  by  the  fickle 
judgment  of  a Witenagemot,  Bed  in  all  quarter*,  and 
with  difficulty  effected  their  escape  from  the  King’om.f 
The  family  of  Godwin  now  became  again  all  pow  er- 
ful ; the  Queen  was  restored  from  her  Monastic  seclu- 
sion to  the  Throne;  and  Edward  resigned  himself 
helplessly  to  the  dominion  of  her  relatives.  The  death 
of  Godwin,  which  soon  followed,  served  rather  to  exalt 
than  diminish  the  fortunes  of  his  House.  Sweyn,  the 
eldest  son,  died  during  a pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
which  he  had  undertaken  through  remorse  fur  his 
crimes  ; and  Harold,  whose  reputation  was  untainted 
with  the  suspected  or  notorious  guilt  of  his  father  or 
brother,  and  who  possessed  many  generous  qualities 
which  rendered  him  the  popular  idol,  now  united  in  his 
person  the  chief  power  and  honours  of  the  family.  His 
superior  influence,  and  his  jealousy  of  the  great  rival 
House  of  Leofric  Earl  of  Mercia,  were  shown  by  a 
sentence  of  banishment  which  he  obtained  from  the 
Witenagemot  against  Algar,  flic  son  of  Leotric,  on  some 
treasonable  charge.  The  outlaw,  indeed,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Welsh,  excited  a rebellion  which  was  terminated 
in  a compromise  ; and  Aigar,  on  the  decease  of  his 
father,  by  alternate  negotiation  and  force,  made  good 


his  success  ion  to  the  Mercian  Earldom.  But  on  the  Angl*- 
death  of  Algar,  Harold  took  a signal  vengeance  on  his  S**un 
Welsh  allies,  and  leading  the  Royal  forces  into  their  v Aluia>»-  ^ 
Country,  penetrated  its  remotest  fastnesses,  and  obliged  "V 
the  natives  to  seek  the  mercy  of  Edward  by  delivering  A D 
up  the  head  of  Griffith  their  Prince,  and  renewing  their  ^'qq* 
ancient  oaths  of  allegiance  and  tribute.*  u,  * 

By  the  glory  of  this  expedition,  Harold  much  en-  A.  D 
ha  need  his  reputation  and  popularity  ; and  from  his  luftj. 
compelling  the  Welsh  Princes  to  swear  fealty  to  him*  Hi*  con- 
self  as  well  as  to  the  King,  it  may  be  suspected  that  he  I1]”* 
already  aspired  to  the  Throne.  But  this  triumph  was 
followed  by  two  events,  each  in  a different  degree  un-  A' 
favourable  to  his  hopes.  The  King  invited  his  nephew 
the  Etheling  Edward,  son  of  Edmund  Ironside,  from 
Hungary  to  reside  in  England  ; and  the  arrival  of  the 
Princely  exile  with  his  wife  and  family,  was  hailed  with 
popular  acclamation.  As  the  design  of  the  childless 
Monarch  in  recalling  this  sole  remaining  branch  of  the 
House  of  Cerdic  was  evidently  to  nominate  the  Etheling 
his  successor,  the  landing  of  that  Prince  on  his  native 
ahores  was  an  ominous  event  for  the  fortunes  of  Harold  ; 
and  the  sudden  death  of  so  dangerous  a rival,  even 
before  he  could  obtain  admission  into  the  presence  of  his 
Royal  uncle,  cast  some  dark  suspicions  on  the  powerful 
and  ambitious  Noble,  whose  elevation  to  the  Throne 
would  have  been  obstructed  by  his  existence.  Whether 
guilty  or  innocent.  Harold  was  u gainer  by  the  event ; 
and  the  youth  of  Edgar,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Etheling, 
equally  with  the  feebleness  of  spirit  which  his  dawning 
manhood  betrayed,  rendered  him  the  most  harmless  of 
rivals.  But  Harold  was  soon  afterwords  thrown  into  Harold  in 
the  power  of  a competitor  of  far  other  character.  While  Nwroandy. 
at  sea  in  the  British  Channel,  on  some  excursion  of  busi-  A-  D- 
ness  or  pleasure,  of  which  the  uncertain  object  is  variously  1065. 
related,  Harold  had  the  misfortune  to  be  wrecked  on 
the  French  coast ; and  being  made  captive,  according 
to  the  barbarous  local  custom,  was  delivered  up  by  the 
Count  of  Ponthieu  to  William  Duke  of  Normandy. 

That  Prince,  ungenerously  using  his  power  over  the 
person  of  his  prisoner,  compelled  him  to  purchase  his 
release  by  doing  homage  and  swearing  allegiance  to  him, 
in  presence  of  the  assembled  Barons  of  Normandy,  as  the 
appointed  successor  to  the  English  Crown  ; and  Harold 
returned  home  oppressed  with  the  burthen  of  these  solemn 
oaths  of  fealty,  which  notwithstanding  they  had  been  ex- 
tol ted,  rendered  him,  according  to  the  superstitions  ideas 
of  the  times,  not  the  less  the  liegeman  of  the  Dukc.t 

The  truth  of  the  assertions  by  which  WTilliam  of  Claim  of 
Normandy  claimed  the  succession  to  the  Crown  of  Eng-  William  of 
land,  was  doubtful  to  his  contemporaries ; and  modem 
controversy  has  vainly  presumed  to  resolve  the  uncer-  |j^ 
tainty.  According  to  the  statement  of  the  Duke  himself, 
or  of  the  Norman  Chroniclers,  his  pretensions  rested  on 
no  more  than  verbal  declarations  of  Edward,  that  he  de- 
signed to  make  him  his  heir  ; and  these  announcements, 
if  made  before  the  Royal  invitation  to  the  Etheling  Ed- 
ward, must  have  been  revoked  by  the  arrival  of  that 
Prince  in  England,  and  renewed  after  his  death.  Of 
hereditary  right,  the  Norman  of  course  had  not  a shallow ; 
bnt,  by  universal,  although  tacit,  consent,  the  personal 
incapacity  of  the  young  Etheling  Edgar,  the  true  lineal 
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heir  to  the  Crown,  excluded  all  idea  of  his  succession ; 
»ud  the  dubious  bequest  of  the  aged  King1  was  to  form 
the  contested  title  of  two  Pretenders,  who,  although  both 
connected  with  him  by  marriage,  were  equally  aliens  from 
his  blood.  Harold  from  his  presence  at  the  Court  was 
enabled  to  obtain  the  last  testament  of  his  Sovereign. 
On  his  return  from  his  ill-omened  detention  in  Nor* 
maudy,  he  found  the  Northumbrians  driven  to  insurrec- 
lion  by  the  sanguinary  tyranny  of  his  brother  Tt>*tig, 
who  had  been  invested  with  the  great  Northern  Earl* 
dom  on  the  death  of  Siward.  He  hastened  to  the  scene 
of  revolt : but  the  strength  of  the  insurgents  was 
already  too  formidable  to  be  subdued  by  force ; and 
Harold,  either  convinced  of  the  justice  of  their  cuuse,  or 
induced  by  a politic  regard  for  hi*  own  interests,  aban- 
doned the  support  of  his  brother,  and  acquiesced  in  the 
choice  of  the  Northumbrians,  who  had  raised  Morcar, 
the  son  of  Algar  of  Mercia,  to  their  Earldom  in  his 
place.  Tostig.  thus  converted  into  the  inveterate  enemy 
both  of  his  brother  and  his  Country,  retired  to  Flanders ; 
and  Harold  returned  to  London,  to  await  the  death  of 
the  King,  who  had  been  long  declining  in  health,  und 
who  breathed  his  last  a few  weeks  afterwards.* 

The  memory  of  this  Prince,  the  last  Sovereign  of  the 
ancient  Saxon  line,  was  long  afterwards  affectionately 
cherished  by  the  English,  who  too  partially  co.. trusted 
the  mildness  or  rather  imbecility  of  his  government  with 
the  iron  oppression  of  their  Norman  conquerors.  But 
the  only  real  benefit  which  he  conferred  upon  his  sub- 
jects was  the  remission  of  the  oppressive  tax  of  the 
Danegelt ; and  as  this  appears  to  have  been  the  spon- 
taneous and  immediate  boon  of  his  own  humane  temper, 
it  is  the  most  praiseworthy  action  of  his  reign. t His  judi- 
cial government  has  been  praised : but  it  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  any  belief  in  hiB  authority  to  enforce  the  due 
administration  of  the  laws,  with  our  knowledge  of  the 
irregular  power  which  he  suffered  his  Nobles  to  wrest 
from  his  hands ; and  the  traditionary  veneration  which 
the  English  entertained  for  the  laws  and  customs  of 
'*  the  good  King  Edward/’  may  with  more  reason  lie 
referred  to  that  attachment  to  the  forms  of  the  Saxon 
polity,  which  led  them  to  associate  the  fondest  reoollec- 


• C*ro».  Sot.  p.  16ft— 171.  FI  or.  Wig.  p 424—427.  Malm*- 
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lions  with  his  reign,  merely  because  it  was  the  last  Anglo- 
under  which  their  ancient  institutions  existed.  Some 
portion  also  of  the  popular  affection  in  which  the  me* 
mory  of  Edward  was  held,  may  be  attributed  to  the 
freedom  of  the  Kingdom,  during  his  life,  from  those 
miseries  of  foreign  domination  which  had  preceded  his 
accession,  and  which  followed  his  death.  Although  at  the 
outset  of  his  reign  the  Country  was  threatened  with  in- 
vasion by  Magnus  King  of  Denmark,  who  claimed  the 
English  Crown  as  live  successor  of  Hard ican life,  the 
project  of  the  Scandinavian  Prince  was  arrested  by 
death ; and  the  only  foreign  hostilities  in  which  the 
pacific  Edward  was  ever  involved,  were  directed  against 
Macbeth,  the  guilty  usurper  of  the  Scottish  Throne, — 
whose  name  and  story  the  mighty  Master  of  the  English 
Drama  has  rendered  as  imperishable  os  its  Language. 

But  even  this  was  scarcely  either  a Royal  or  a National 
war.  Duncan  King  of  Scots,  whom  Macbeth  had 
murdered,  was  the  brother-in-law  of  Siward  Earl 
Northumberland;  and  Malcolm,  his  eldest  son,  took 
refuge  with  his  uncle.  For  fifteen  years  the  usurper  Scotland, 
held  possession  of  the  Scottish  Throne,  until  Siward, 
taking  advantage  of  a revolt  raised  by  Macduff,  Thcgn 
of  Fite,  obtained  permission  of  Edward  to  support  the 
cause  of  his  nephew  with  an  English  army,  and  defeat- 
ing Macbeth,  who  was  slain  in  the  conflict,  restored 
Malcolm  to  his  father's  Throne.* 

Whatever  intentions  Edward  had  expressed  in  favour 
of  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  Harold  prevailed  upon  the  l^^wcT 
King,  when  on  his  deuth-bed,  to  nominate  him  os  his  sue-  0f  Knylond 
cessor ; and  immediately  after  the  Royal  demise,  he  pro- 
cured his  own  proclamation  as  King,  liv  a mixed  assem- 
bly of  Nobles  and  London  citizens.  The  claims  of  the 
Etheling  Edgar  to  (lie  succession  were  wholly  disre- 
garded ; and  the  Coronation  of  the  new  Sovereign  was 
hastily  celebrated  on  the  following  day,  on  which  the 
obsequies  or  Edward  were  also  performed.  But  the 
transient  festivities  of  this  ill-omened  ceremony  were 
destined  to  be  immediately  interrupted  by  foreign  am- 
bition and  fraternal  hatred ; and  we  may  appropriately 
pause  at  an  event  which,  ushering  in  the  shifting  vicis- 
situdes of'  a brief  and  bloody  struggle,  produced  the 
Norman  CoNque.sT  of  England^ 
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CHAPTER  LXIX. 

ANNALS  OF  FRANCE.  GERMANY,  ITALY',  AND  SPAIN,  DURING  THE 
Xlth  CENTURY. 

PROM  A.  0.  987  TO  A.  D.  1 109. 


I.  The  Revolution  which  placed  a new  and  third 
* Dynasty  on  the  throne  of  France,  was  the  natural  result 
of  the  increased  power  of  the  Feudal  Lords,  who,  during 
the  imbecile  sway  of  the  Carlovingians,  had  wrung  from 
their  Kings  almost  every  prerogative  of  Royalty.  New 
privileges  extorted  by  the  Nobles  demanded  a new  mea- 
sure of  power  in  their  Sovereign  ; and  the  Crown  was 
no  longer  to  be  transmitted  as  the  natural  inheritance 
of  the  nearest  descendants  of  its  Founder,  but  to  be 
, bestowed,  by  the  free  gifl*  of  Feudatories,  on  one  of 
. their  own  Body  ; by  the  voluntary  homage  of  Counts, 
Barons,  and  Knights  on  a common  Lord  : before  whom 
they  deemed  it  expedient,  for  the  sake  of  general  security, 
to  pledge  their  Vassalage  and  allegiance.  The  superior 
opulence,  the  large  possessions,  and  yet  more  the  exten- 
sive influence  acquired  for  his  Family  by  the  dexterous 
policy  of  Hugh  the  Great,  pointed  to  his  successor  in 
the  County  of  Paris  and  Dukedom  of  France  as  the 
fittest  Chief  of  the  Feudal  Confederation.  The  Duke 
of  Burgundy  was  his  Brolher ; the  Duke  of  Normandy 
his  Nephew  ; and  there  were  personal  qualities  also  in 
the  individual  himself  which,  doubtless,  availed  not  a 
i little  in  promoting  his  titular  aggrandizement.  It  is 
but  rarely  that  the  Founder  of  a line  of  Kings  can  be 
indebted  for  his  elevation  to  negative  merits : neverthe- 
less, in  the  instance  now  before  us,  it  is  most  probable 
that  mediocrity  of  talent  and  freedom  from  ambition 
disarmed  the  Nobles  of  jealousy,  and  thus  powerfully 
contributed  to  induce  them  to  unite  in  permitting  the 
vacant  throne  to  be  occupied  by  Hugh  Capet 

Charles  of  Lorraine,  Uncle  to  the  late  King,  was  the 
sole  competitor  whom  Hugh,  thus  supported  by  the 
main  Body  of  the  Aristocracy  of  France, t was  likely  to 
encounter  ; and  the  pretensions  of  that  Prince  seemed 
but  little  formidable,  notwithstanding  they  were  equally 


* The  accession  of  Hugh  Capet  is  usually  rail*)  a usurpation, 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  his  title  »*»  acknowledged  hy  any  (»*- 
mt*1  Assembly,  nevertheless,  since  it  is  plain  the  Feudal  Lord*,  if 
they  had  *o  chasm,  might  hare  prevented  it,  it  may  b«  termed  their 
Dree  gift  l»y  tacit  consent. 

f The  six  paramount  Feudatories  at  tha  accession  of  Hugh 
Capet,  who  afterward*  became  exclusively  Peer*  of  France,  were  the 
Count  of  Flanders,  whoae  Fief  stretched  from  the  Scheldt  to  the 
8oin:ne  ; the  Count  of  Champagne  ; the  Duke  of  Normandy,  who 
received  homage  from  Brittany  also  ; the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  with 
his  Vassal  the  Count  of  Nivemoia ; the  Duke  of  Aquitaine  ; and 
the  Count  of  Toulouse.  To  these  may  be  added,  a*  pnwemmg 
large  domains  and  influence,  the  Duka  of  Gascony  ; the  Counts  uf 
Anjou,  Ponthieu.  and  Vcrmandoi*  • the  Viscount  of  Bourses,  and 
the  Lords  of  Bourbon  and  Coucy. — Hallom,  Middle  i.  21 . 
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well  founded  with  those  of  any  of  his  predecessor*. 
The  pride  of  his  Countrymen  had  been  offended,  and 
doubts  had  arisen  among  some  of  them  whether  his 
claim  of  hereditary  right  had  not  been  altogether  for- 
feited, by  his  acceptance  of  a Fief  from  the  Emperor 
Otho,  to  whom  he  had  consequently  performed  homage. 
His  character  was  no  less  feeble  than  his  resources; 
he  was  remote  from  the  scene  of  action  at  the  critical 


A.  D. 

1109. 


moment  of  his  Nephew's  decease ; and  his  scanty  re- 
venues, and  the  small  population  of  his  narrow  dominion 
were  inadequate  to  the  provision  of  a force  sufficient 
to  ensure  success  in  a distant  expedition.  Ten  months 
accordingly  elapsed  from  the  death  of  Louis  V.  before 
Charles  entered  France;  and  meanwhile  Hugh  Capet 
had  strengthened  himself  by  solcmuizing  his  Corona-  Coronation 
tion  at  Rheims,  with  the  sanction  of  his  chief  Eccle-  of  Hugh 
siastics ; and  not  long  afterwards  by  associating  his  eon  Ca^et  _ 
Robert  in  his  Royal  dignity,  by  similar  rites  and  under 
similar  auspices.  This  ceremony,  in  the  reign  of  Hugh 
Capet,  and  in  those  of  his  immediate  posterity,  is  to  be 
considered  more  as  a nominal  investiture,  than  as  a 
bestowal  of  real  power ; as  the  formal  admission  of  a 
successor  rather  than  of  a partner  in  the  throne. 

Charles,  however,  had  not  ventured  upon  invasion 
without  assurance  of  recognition  by  several  French 
Nobles  and  Prelates;  and,  among  the  most  influential  Xrrechery 
of  the  latter  class,  was  the  successor  of  that  Archbishop  of  Arclv 
of  Rheims  from  whose  hands  his  Rival  had  so  lately  bishcnt 
received  the  Crown.  It  is  probabte  that  Hugh  Cupel  Aruulf, 
was  permitted  little  freedom  of  choice  ill  his  appointment 
to  that  important  See ; since  we  find  it  conferred  on  one 
whom  ties  of  birth,  independently  of  other  considerations, 
must  have  rendered  friendly  to  his  opponent ; and  it 
must  have  been  with  no  slight  misgiving  of  his  fidelity 
that  he  demanded  from  Arnulf  (a  bastard  of  (he  late 
King  Lothaire,  and  consequently  a nephew  of  Charles 
of  Lorraine)  a written  pledge  of  inviolable  adherence, 
under  all  circumstances,  to  himself  and  his  son,  as  a 
preliminary  to  consecration.  The  forfeiture  of  his  Arch* 
bishopric  was  the  penalty  annexed  to  disobedience ; and 
how  lightly  both  that  hazard  and  his  own  premised 
faith  were  estimated  by  Arnulf  was  soon  to  be  evinced. 

Charles,  assisted  by  the  Counts  of  Flanders  and  of  Ver- 
mandois,  (the  latter  his  father-in-law,)  surprised  Laon, 
the  abode  of  many  of  his  Royal  Ancestors,  and  was  «nd  first 
proclaimed  King  within  its  walls.  No  sooner  also  did  «»«*■* 
he  advance  to  Rheims,  than  its  gates  were  opened  to 
him  by  the  intrigues  of  his  Nephew,  who  for  a short  *■ ’ 

time  concealed  his  abandonment  of  Hugh  Capet  by 
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H»tury.  eacommunitating  the  pillagers  of  his  Episcopal  City,  and 
~ jjy  affecting  to  be  conveyed  to  Land  under  compulsion* 
rem  and  as  a prisoner.  In  proportion,  however,  as  his  Uncle 
ggH"  gained  strength,  so  did  the  Archbishop  drop  the  mask, 
{J  ‘ till  at  length  he  openly  ordered  the  troops  of  his  Diocese 
to  enrol  themselves  among  those  of  Lorraine. 

Ann  Little  other  proof  need  be  required  of  the  shadowy 
Li  hip-  ntture  °**  ^ authority  which  Hugh  Capet  won  per- 
tw«n  mitled  to  enjoy,  than  that  on  enemy  so  insignificant  as 
Hugh  and  Charles  was  aide  to  maintain  for  two  years  undisturbed 
ku»  V****U  possession  of  the  important  Cities  of  llheims  and  Laon. 

During  that  period,  indeed,  Hugh  was  engaged  in  com 
bating  some  of  his  refractory  Vassals;  he  was  driven 
from  the  walls  of  Pnictiers  by  William  Fier-a-bras,  Duke 
of  Aquitaine  ; and  in  a subsequent  bloody  action,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Loire,  the  sole  advantage  which  he  woo 
was  an  unmolested  continuance  of  retreat.  Even  when 
a feud  with  a brother  Noble,  Adalbert,  Count  of  Peri- 
gueux,  induced  Fier-a-bras  to  seek  accommodation  with 
his  Sovereign.  Hugh  dared  not  assist  that  Vassal  to 
whom  he  was  reconciled,  lest  he  might  thereby  provoke 
hostility  from  another  equally  powerful.  If  he  had 
doubted  respecting  the  prudence  of  neutrality,  his  hesi- 
tation might  have  been  terminated  by  the  treatment  of 
a Herald  whom  he  despatched  to  Adalbert  on  his  assump- 
tion of  the  title  of  Count  of  Poictier*  and  Tours.  “ Who 
has  mode  you  Count?”  was  the  question  ; and  “ Who 
has  made  you  King?”  was  the  no  less  laconic  reply.* 
fiiory  of  The  domestic  History  of  Fier-a-bras  affords  a singular 
> u r-*-hrM  picture  of  the  ferocity  of  his  times.  He  had  married 
au«l  his  Emmeline,  a daughter  of  Thibault,  Count  of  Blois,  a 
juuLcM.  Lady  whose  chief  cares  were  directed  to  the  superin- 
tendence of  a Convent  at  Maillezais  ; and  who  is  de- 
scribed by  one  of  its  Monks  to  have  been  not  less 
distinguished  by  her  magnanimity  than  by  her  Reli- 
gious zeal.  How  far  she  merited  such  a culogium 
may  be  decided  by  the  following  incident.  Stung  with 
jealous,  and  perhaps  not  unfounded  suspicions  of  the 
fidelity  of  her  husband,  she  determined  to  revenge  her 
nuptial  wrongs  on  the  Vicomtesse  de  Thouars,  from 
whom  they  originated.  One  day,  having  encountered 
the  offending  Lady,  she  dispersed  her  retinue,  and  seized 
her  person  ; and  during  the  whole  of  the  following  night 
exposed  her  to  brutal  and  repeated  violence  from  each 
of  her  own  followers  in  succession.  Then,  in  order  to 
secure  herself  from  the  anger  of  her  husband,  which  she 
was  conscious  must  follow  this  atrocity,  she  retired  to  a 
neighbouring  castle,  from  which  during  two  years  she 
carried  on  a petty  war  against  Fier-a-bras.  The  inter- 
cession of  the  Ecclesiastics  at  length  prevailed  upon  the 
Count  to  seek  peace  by  concession  ; he  tendered  a resti- 
tution of  oonjugal  rights,  and  confessed  that  he  had 
sinned  grievously  against  his  consort.  The  happy  pair 
were  affectionately  reunited,  and  the  Monk  who  relates 
the  tale,  concludes  by  stating  that  this  41  Lady  of  rare 
discretion,  having  rtamrmrd  all  her  authority ,"  conse- 
crated her  wealth  and  power  o the  completion  of  ihe 
Church  of  Maillezais.f 

Siege  uf  Freed  from  all  apprehension  of  Fier-a-bras  Hugh 
Capet  commenced  the  siege  of  Laon,  and,  in  the  second 
*>•  month  of  its  investment,  he  was  repulsed  with  the  de- 
990.  structiou  of  his  camp  by  a sortie.  Nor  was  it  by  force 
of  arms  that  he  eventually  triumphed.  Adalbcrun, 
Dishop  of  the  City,  the  reputed  miuiou  of  Emma  Queen 

* Ckr\miKn\  Aileraan  Cabaaoensia  ap.  Bouquet,  z.  1 46. 

f l'elru*  MuUeacwnsis,  i.  2.  ip  Bouquet,  x.  179. 


of  the  deceased  Lothairc,*  hail  been  severely  visited  by  France, 
the  invading  Prince,  in  consequence  of  that  scandalous 
imputation  ; and  smarting  under  his  ill  treatment,  and  From 

allured  by  the  brilliant  promises  of  Hugh  Capet,  he  A-  D- 

surpriaed  and  secured  the  persons  of  Charles,  of  his  9*7. 
consort,  and  of  Amulf.  The  unhappy  Prince  was  im-  lo 
prisoned  at  Orleans,  where  he  died  after  little  more  than  *’  D* 
a year’s  confinement ; and  the  Metropolitan  was  de-  r ' 
graded  from  his  Archbishopric,  which  was  bestowed 
upon  Gerhert,  the  most  remarkable  personage  of  Ilia  oCO««a]v». 
time,  and  one  whose  history  therefore  dematkls  some  A.  D> 
more  extended  notice.  99  j _ 

Born  of  obscure  parentagef  in  Aquitaine,  Gerhert  in  Gerberi. 
early  life  had  obtained  charitable  admission  to  a Monas-  Aidihishof 
tery,  in  which  he  ardently  devoted  himself  to  the  culti-  Rhritna. 
vation  of  Letters,  and  more  especially  of  Science.  By  n l^nry  * 
permission  of  his  Superior,*  his  education  was  com- 
pleted in  the  University  of  Cordova,  the  chief,  if  not  the 
only  School  of  Knowledge  in  than*  days  of  ignorance. 

So  rapid  was  his  progress  during  his  residence  in  Spain, 
and  so  profoundly  benighted  were  his  Countrymen  to 
whom  he  returned,  that  his  acquaintance  with  the  mya* 
teries  of  Chemistry,  and  his  employ  ment  of  the  Arabic 
numerals  were  regarded  not  without  n misgiving  that 
he  had  studied  occult  and  unhallowed  lore  while  abiding 
with  the  Infidels  ; and  that  he  was  leagued  with  and 
protected  by  the  Power*  of  Darkness.  By  prudent  ab- 
stinence from  an  idle  parade  of  those  acquirements  in 
which  he  so  far  exceeded  his  generation,  and  which,  con- 
sequently, if  exhibited  loo  freely,  might  have  increased 
the  dangerous  suspicions,  not  indeed  to  be  wholly 
avoided  even  hy  this  exercise  of  discretion,  he  escaped 
persecution.  Not  long  sultsequenlly  to  his  return  home, 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  intrusted  him  with  the  distin 
gnished  charge  of  the  tuition  of  his  son,  afterwards 
Oiho  III.;  and  on  completing  that  task,  he  was  em 
ployed  as  Secretary  by  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  who 
preceded  Amulf,  and  afterwards  by  Arnulf  himself. 

Gerhert  originally  engaged  with  the  latter  in  the  cause 
of  Lorraine  ; but  an  offer  from  Hugh  Capet  to  commit 
to  him  the  superintendence  of  the  final  education  of  his 
son  Robert,  (who  although  associated  with  his  father, 
had  not  yet  attained  his  sixteenth  year,)  produced  au 
opportune  change  in  the  Monk’s  allegiance,  and  male 
riully  forwarded  him  on  the  path  to  brilliant  fortune, 
already  opened  by  his  connection  with  the  Imperial 
Court. 

The  succession  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Rheims,  how- 

• l’h-  b.vii.  p.  433. 

f The  Dominican  Btovius,  the  indefatigable  caniinualnr  of  the 
AnnrJt  of  Baronins,  and  the  writer  of  an  express  Life*  of  Gerbert,  ha* 
discovered  for  him  a most  illustrious  genealogy.  He  pretend*  that 
the  Family  is  derived  from  Temcnus,  Kin^  of  Argos,  one  of  the 
Hrraclidir  engaged  in  the  eaqwdition  by  which  they  recovered  Pelo- 
ponnesus. (rum  Gerbrrii,  ad  mi/.)  Perhaps  Gsrbert,  on  his  final 
elevation,  would  not  have  been  solicitous  to  verify  tua  descent  14 
right  line  from  one  of  the  must  portentous  adulteries  committed  by 
the  Hraihcu  Thunderer 

l William  of  Malmshury,  who  repments  Gerhart  moat  unfa- 
vourably, and  deal*  largely  in  the  marvels  related  of  him,  dentes 
that  permission  was  (riven  far  this  visit  to  hftain.  5m  itrdiv  Mama- 
c*a tin,  ten  gloria  cuptdine  capita,  me/e  pe^fugil  Httfummtn  ; aainn 
pranpur  mtemdnu  til  Atlrologtam  e/  cal' Tut  id  fftnut  Ar/rt  a Sam- 
eemt  edievert/.  ( Ue  Get/a  Hegrnm  Ang/tee,  lib.  ii.  p.  36.  a Savi/c.) 

Of  bis  proves*,  the  same  Author  write*,  Jin  n-t 1 mrmtii  Ptotemurnmm 
im  At/nldbto,  Alcamdrtemm  in  AArarum  mlertlilto,  Jultum  Ftrtmanm 
in  Fa/a  { tii  quid  ran  tut  el  vain  ha  Avium  porlendti  did  ml  ; 161 
ejrcire  /emmet  es  inferno  JSgmrat  ( tbt  qineqmd  vel  morrun  v el  uiJab'-e 
cunntuax  Aimtami  deprtkend*/ . (ibid  ) 
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History.  ever,  was  neither  obtained  without  opposition,  nor  long 
preserved.  The  Carlovingian  party  was  by  no  means 
From  extinguished  in  France  by  the  fall  of  Charles;  and  yet 
*■  more,  it  had  powerful  supporters  at  Koine ; where  John 

9S7.  XV.  was  won  by  the  prayers  and  the  presents  of  the 

Count  of  Vermandois  to  resist  the  degradation  of  Arnulf. 
n oil  The  Cause,  after  lingering  through  the  tedious  processes 
1 of  the  Vatican,  was  formally  adjudged  hy  a Legate  ; 
I)rj-<«wd  jn  Rpj|f  ^ Rn  eloquent  Apology  for  the  liberties  of 

Arch-  R*  Oallican  Church  delivered  by  Herbert,  and  still  re- 
I'lsKcipric  of  tnaining  to  us,  pronounced  in  favour  of  Arnulf,  and 
Kiimnii,  declared  him  to  lie  legitimate  Archbishop.  This  ded- 
*•  n.  sion  failed  in  procuring  the  captive'*  liberty ; but  it 
99b.  rendered  the  further  abode  of  Gerbert  in  France  unsea- 
sonable and  perhaps  unsafe;  for  the  Nobles,  unused  to 
withstand  a solemn  judgment  of  the  Holy  ^ee,  refused 
submission  to  the  Spiritual  authority  of  a Prelate  whose 
appointment  rested  on  no  better  support  than  the 
nomination  of  their  King,  a layman.  Herbert,  therefore, 
after  a short  and  unavailing  struggle,  retired  to  the 
Court  of  Germany,  where  he  was  received  with  dis- 
tinguished favour.  So  well  did  he  improve  the  golden 
Appointed  opportunities  there  placed  in  his  way,  that  he  was  soon 
Put*  u consecrated  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  and  shortly  after 
Sylvester!!,  ascends  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  under  the  title  of 
a.  d.  Sylvester  II.  ; being  the  first  Frenchman  who  had 
^‘*9.  attained  the  Triple  Crown. 

Pontificate  Herbert  did  not  long  enjoy  the  Pontificate,  and  his 
terofSeU**  8Cl*  ^“ring  its  possession  were  few  and  unimportant, 
vectvr  11.  He  died  in  1 103,  not  however  before  he  had  generously 
confirmed  the  restoration  of  his  former  opponent  Arnulf ; 
and  had  also  published  abroad  an  Epistle,  which  may 
be  considered  as  the  earliest  harbinger  of  the  Crusades. 
It  was  written  in  consequence  of  outrages  perpetrated 
against  the  Christians  in  the  Holy  Land  by  the  Fatimite 
Khalif  Hakctn  ; and  it  exhorted  all  Europe  to  form  that 
confederacy  for  the  deliverance  of  Palestine,  which  was 
not  organized  till  nearly  a Century  after  this  awakening 
summons.  The  genius  of  this  extraordinary  man  em- 
braced every  branch  of  then  existing  knowledge.  In  his 
Epistle i he  cites  the  names  of  several  Classical  authors 
whose  Works  he  possessed,  and  by  whose  style  it  is  evi- 
dent that  his  own  composition  had  greatly  profited.  His 
skill  in  Mechanics,  like  that  of  Roger  Bacon,  anticipated 
many  discoveries  which  were  not  promulgated  as  such 
till  a far  later  period  ; he  constructed  spheres ; observed 
the  stars  through  tubes;  invented  a clock  regulated 
by  a balance,  which  continued  in  use  till  superseded  by 
the  pendulum  of  Huygens,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
XVlIth  century;  and  brought  a Hydraulic  Organ  to 
perfection  by  llie  employment  of  steam.*  After  his  man- 
ner he  was  a Poet  also.  The  Art  Murica , which  is 
generally  believed  to  have  proceeded  from  his  |>en,  is  no 


• Organa  hgirauhea  u6i  mtrum  in  modnm  per  aq*ce  (niff, .rite 

vudrntmm  rentut  f, nergent  i mp/rl  camcuvilnlrm  barltti,  ft  per  mmJ- 

U families  tmnnins  ar'<x  liilultr  modulate*  clamor rw  emiltmnl.  (Will. 
Malmslmry,  it/  sapru,  b.)  It  is  impossible  to  interpret  three  word* 
otherwise  fh«q  of  tflwua  ; yet  Dr.  Burney,  (it  130.)  appear*  only  to 
expo***  surprise  at  the  use  of  " ipitrwi"  water ; and  Mr.  Herington, 
in  an  account  of  (rerbvrt,  in  the  Literary  History  of  the  Middle  Ayes, 
noticing  this  Hydraulic  Organ,  and  wholly  omitting  the  important 
word  calidte,  thinks  perhaps  that  he  has  folly  explain**)  the  peueens 
employed,  when  he  staff*  that  the  sound*  were  prwhiced  4‘  by  mean* 
of  wind  pressed  forward  by  a strong  current  of  water.”  (‘204  ) The 
profreaed  llisturians  of  Steam^iiguurs,  |wobahty,  never  heard  id 
Gerbert,  and  their  silence  therefore  cannot  be  a matter  of  surprisr. 
But  ihe  passage  in  William  of  Malmabury  is  very  remark#  Mr,  and 
deserves  more  attention  than  it  lias  as  yet  reorivtsl. 


contemptible  specimen  of  the  Latin  rhyn*.  known  after-  France, 
wards  under  the  name  of  Leonine ; and  the  Rkytkmo- 
machia , a Battle  of  Numbers  ami  Figures,  a Prose  From 
Tract  in  the  same  volume,  describing  a kind  of  Game,  A-  °- 
for  which  the  author  delivers  the  Rules,  appears  to  justify  9S7* 
the  tradition  that  it  is  to  Herbert  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  introduction  of  Arabic  Numerals.*  A' ®* 

It  cannot  he  a matter  of  surprise  that  the  envy  or  ihe  Ui, 
ignorance  of  contemporaries  persisted  even  during  bis  — ^tr. 
Pontificate  to  stigmatize  this  great  Philosopher  as  a History. 
Magician ; and  a Historian  of  the  Papacy,  writing  three 
Centuries  after  Herbert’s  decease,  has  contributed  to 
preserve  the  calumny.  Sylvester,  says  Platina.f  attained  Plstina- 
the  Triple  Crown  by  evil  arts.  Quitting  his  Monastery 
in  early  life  he  made  himself  over  to  the  Devil,  by  whose 
aid  he  became  Vicar  of  Christ,  on  condition  of  a surren- 
der of  his  Soul.  When  he  inquired  of  the  Fiend  how 
long  he  should  continue  in  power?  the  juggling  Demon 
replied  that  he  should  live  long  provided  he  forebore 
from  visiting  Jerusalem.  It  was  after  four  years,  one 
mouth,  and  ten  days'  enjoyment  of  the  Throne  that, 
having  said  Mass  in  a particular  Church,  he  asked  to 
what  Saint  it  was  dedicated  ? and  upon  learning  that  it 
was  named  the  Holy  Cross  in  Jerusalem,  lie  knew  his 
end  to  lie  approaching.  Straightway  he  confessed  his 
manifold  sins,  acknowledged  the  Diabolical  compact, 
and  became  absorbed  in  penitence.  In  conformity  with 
his  last  request,  so  soon  as  he  had  expired,  his  trunk, 
mutilated  of  the  limbs,  was  placed  on  a car  drawn  by 
two  horses ; and  the  spot  at  which  they  should  volun- 
tarily stop  was  to  be  that  of  his  entombment.  The  gate 
of  the  Lalerau  was  their  resting  place ; and  there,  ac- 
cordingly, the  remains  of  Sylvester  were  interred  ; and 
the  rattling  of  his  bones,  beneath  ground,  aud  the  super- 
natural sweating  of  his  gravestone  still  notify,  agreeubly 
to  the  warning  of  his  Epitaph,  that  the  death  of  die 
Pope  for  the  time  being  is  near  at  hand.l  This  tissue 
of  Fables  has  been  sagaciously  exposed  by  Naudd  ;§  aud 
without  enteriug  upon  the  particulars  which  that  learned 


* Ahacnm  eerie  pnmnt  a Snracems  rvpiens,  rrgmhu  dedit 
a nidan/ihus  aAaritfu  r tr  mltUiyumtvr.  (Will.  Malmvbury,  ut 
tap.)  A copy  of  the  Art  Maura  amt  of  the  RMythmomuekm  exists 
among  the  Kawlinsou  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian,  and  is  described  by 
Dr.  Burney,  (ii.  120.)  It  is  on  vellum,  and  the  former  occupies  about 
twenty  duodecimo  pages.  The  latter  Tract,  which  is  undoubtedly 
written  by  Gerbert,  has  been  translated  into  German,  and  may  ho 
found  in  the  Opera  de  hum  Scncehomm,  161  fi,  really  edited  by 
Augustus  Duke  of  Brunswick,  under  the  name  of  Gustavus  Sclenus. 
A single  tine  from  the  ram  of  Gerbert  may  be  found  in  Orderic  Vi- 
tali*,  (i.  ap.  Duchesne,  AWiumuca,  p.  371.)  It  alludes  to  his  trails, 
latino  from  Rhimu  to  Kavenno,  and  afterword*  from  Ravenna  to 
Rome,  oiul  however  roughly  it  may  sound  to  modem  ears,  it  was 
considered  smooth  and  musical  by  ihoa*  of  contemporaries  : 

Trtmnt  nl  R Gerheriut  in  R,  post  Papa  vigent  R, 

The  line,  bad  os  it  is,  hat  underguue  various  muling*.  Ranmius 
(ad  ann.  999  ) gives  seandit  and  r ig'l — and  elsewhere  we  have  seen 
regit  instead  of  viget,  which,  by  increasing  the  alliteration,  at  the 
same  time  increases  the  only  Hjiecies  of  merit  to  which  tlie  terse  can 
lay  claim. 

f In  f'ltd.  The  hostility  which  the  Romish  Writers  for  the  most 
]*srt  cherish  against  Gerbert,  may  arise  from  his  karrmda  bdaspke. 
»ua,  (as  Barofiius  terms  it,)  that  the  Pope  was  the  Anti-Christ  ami 
man  of  Sin.  A remarkable  opinion,  sa  Mr.  Sharon  Turner  justly 
stjlcs  it,  for  the  Xth  Century,  and  still  more  remarkable,  he  might 
have  add«*d.  for  one  who  himself  was  to  become  a Pope.  See  more 
concerning  Gerbert  in  Mr.  Turner's  England,  Middle  Ayes,  iv.  434. 

1 Thu  assertion,  made  on  the  authority  of  Martinus  Poloous,  is 
the  sale  point  concerning  which  Platma  appears  to  hesitate ; 
r«i*»r  sit  an  treat  i pt*  f\intdicet  vidrrint  ad  gnat  pertimrt. 

I .tp-.f-gie  paur  let  grnadt  knmmet  a-upconnes  dt  Magtf,  ch.  XUL 
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History,  and  most  pleasing  writer  furnishes  in  defence  of  the  in- 
' jured  Pope,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  notice  two  farts  which 
few,  probably. will  deny;  that  no  one  ever  observed  the 
prodigy  asserted  to  belong  to  his  tomb ; and  that  his 
Epitaph,  instead  of  making  the  declaration  attributed  to 
it,  is  a plowing  testimony  to  the  piety,  the  integrity*  and 
the  holiness  of  life  of  the  deceased,  written  almost  at  the 
moment  of  his  death,  by  one  of  his  successors,  Sergius 
IV.,*  who  had  ample  opportunities  of  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  his  character,  and  who  himself  possessed  un- 
disputed claims  to  similar  excellent  qualities. 

The  Legends  concerning  Sylvester  have  received 
various  additions  from  many  very  competent  hands. 
William  of  Among  others  are  some  recorded  by  William  of  Malms- 
burl"1**  b,,ry»  under  whose  treatment  they  were  not  likely  to 
,,rj  lose  any  of  their  supernatural  tone.  That  Writer  accord- 
ingly informs  us  that  Gerbert  in  his  youth,  when  at 
Seville,  lodged  with  a Saracen  under  whom  he  studied 
Magic ; and  that  not  being  able  to  obtain  from  his  Pre- 
ceptor a certain  necromantic  volume,  containing  the 
sum  of  his  whole  Art,  he  made  him  drunk,  and  by  the 
assistance  of  his  daughter,  with  whom  he  entertained 
some  love  passage*,  stole  it  from  under  his  pillow,  and 
fled  away  with  the  treasure.  His  Host  awakening,  and 
discovering  his  loss,  tracked  the  fugitive  by  his  skill  in 
Astrology:  and  Gerbert.  aware  of  his  pursuit  by  like 
science,  took  refuge  under  a wooden  bridge,  hanging 
from  its  (teams  without  (car  of  discovery  so  long  ns  he 
should  touch  neither  Earth  nor  Water.  Escaping 
after  wan  Is  to  the  sea  shore,  he  made  his  bargain  with 
the  Devil  for  conveyance  home  ;t  and  the  Fiend  from 
that  hour  took  especial  charge  of  his  fortunes,  and  among 
other  advantageous  Arts,  taught  his  votary  how  to  dis- 
cover hidden  treasures.  The-  Monk  then  recites  a 
Legend,  which  has  been  often  repeated,  concerning  a 
Statue  in  the  Campu * Martius  at  Rome,  with  the  fore- 
finger of  the  right  hand  extended,  and  bearing  an  in- 
scription, “ Strike  here  !**  Sylvester,  prompted  by  his 
wily  counsellor,  perceived  the  mistake  into  which  num- 
bers hud  been  betrayed,  who,  falsely  interpreting  these 
words,  had  belaboured  the  unhappy  Image  unmercifully 
but  unprofitBhly ; nud  marking  the  preci.se  spot  on 
which  the  shadow  of  the  finger  was  thrown  at  the  mo- 
ment at  which  the  Sun  passed  the  meridian,  lie  exca- 
vated the  ground  beneath,  at  nightfall,  in  company  with 
a single  attendant,  and  opened  a souterrain  which  might 
be  considered  the  Palace  of  Midas.  It  was  built, 
furnished,  and  (if  we  may  so  express  ourselves)  peopled 
by  gold.  The  structure,  its  Royal  array,  and  its  inha- 
bitants were  alike  framed  of  that  costly  metal.  But  an 
ill-advised  attempt  made  hy  the  Pope’*  servant  to  appro- 
priate some  of  its  precious  contents  to  his  own  use,  was 
frustrated  hy  a general  alarm  among  the  golden  and 
ghostly  crew ; and  by  the  total  darkness  which  ensued 
when  an  archer,  standing  with  his  arrow  ready  on  the 
string,  shivered  to  pieces  ft  carbuncle  whose  intrinsic 
light  illuminated  the  wonderous  cavern.  Strange  to 
say,  on  this  occasion,  it  was  by  other  advice  than  that  of 
»be  Devil — Dn  monitu — that  the  daring  Pope,{  sum- 
moning up  his  presence  of  mind,  escaped  w ithout  pey- 

• a.  ol  1109. 

f Will  mm  of  is  here  a little  doubtful  whether  he 

shall  obtain  credit ; ted  htrr  v ufganler  Jicta  onferrt  uiiftm,  wjiwrf 
grt/ml  P.j.uUi  /illerntomm  fumnm  Urdm,  tiicrni  iUum  Jofm  rum 
Dtemcmr,  but  hit  exj-reiaes  his  own  entire  conviction  from  the  cir- 
cumstance* attendant  upon  the  Pope's  death-tab 

J Thi*  talc  i*  re  laird  in  the  OV#/«  Romutmnm^  crii  not  of  Syl- 
vester by  name,  but  vf  yei  Am  Cfrowi  luhlt/n. 


From 

A.  O. 

9H7. 

to 

A D. 
1108. 


ing  the  price  of  his  followers  rashness.  The  Evil  Spirit  Franc*, 
indeed  might  not  be  within  call  at  the  moment  of 
danger,  for  his  responses  were  generally  obtained  from  rrom 
a metallic  head  cast  with  due  regard  to  the  position  of  A D* 
the  Stars;*  uml  it  was  from  that  Oracle  that  Sylvester  9S<. 

received  information  of  the  period  of  his  death,  concern-  >u 

ing  which  William  of  Malmsbury  writes  much  in  the  -|  ' 

same  manner  as  Platina.  After  the  above  fearful  nar-  * 

ratives,  the  reader  may  derive  some  consolation  respect- 
ing the  Pope’s  final  destiny,  from  a Chapter  in  Wier’s 
singular  Work,  Dt  PneUigii*  DamonumA  in  which  we 
are  assured  that  Sylvester’s  repentance  was  availing,  so 
that  he  defrauded  the  Devil  of  his  due.  In  another 
place?  the  same  W’riter  informs  us  that  the  Pope  shut 
up  a Dragon  in  the  Capitol ; and  we  learn  from  Naude 
also§  that  the  monster  so  incarcerate*]  was  said  to  devour 
the  huge  allowance  of  6000  human  victims  daily. 

Idle  as  these  stories  are  in  themselves,  they  are  not 
without  their  value  in  the  eye  of  the  Historian  ; for  they 
belong  to  the  creed  of  the  limes  in  which  they  were 
promulgated,  and  a knowledge  of  them  is  consequently 
essential  to  all  who  seek  just  acquaintance  with  the  cha- 
racter of  Ihcee  limes.  But  we  must  not  delay  longer  on 
this  Episode.  Little  interest  attaches  to  the  remainder 
of  the  obscure  reign  of  Hugh  Capet ; or,  as  may  be  Obscurity 
more  properly  said,  little  more  can  be  related  on  account  m**?*** 
of  that  obscurity.  Some  rebellious  acts  of  his  son 
Robert  are  darkly  implied  ; and  we  are  more  openly 
told  of  incessant  petty  struggles  among  his  Nobles,  und 
ol’  much  bloodshed  without  glory.  After  the  example 
of  Clovis,  neglected  hy  the  Faineant  of  the  1st,  and  by 
all  the  Kings  of  the  I Id  Race,  Hugh  Capet  established 
his  Court  at  Paris ; he  is  represented  to  have  been 
eminently  devout,  and  two  proofs  of  his  pious  temper 
are  greatly  extolled ; one  that  he  converted  his  Palace 
into  a Church  still  existing,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Bar- 
t hole  mew  ; another,  that  after  his  unction  at  Rheims, 
he  never  again,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  placed 
the  Crown  upon  his  brows.  This  abstinence  was  attri- 
buted by  his  enemies  to  a consciousness  of  his  usurpa- 
tion ; hy  his  friends  to  humility  ; or  to  belief  in  a re- 
velation made  to  him  by  St,  Valerius,  that  the  Kingdom 
should  abide  in  his  Family  during  seven  Generations. 

The  discreet  King  imagined  therefore  that,  by  surrender- 
ing the  Regalia  in  his  own  person,  he  might  steal  a 
inarch  upon  Fortune  and  Prophecy  ; and  by  escaping 
count  among  the  descents,  might  add  one  to  their  num- 
ber. Mezeray,  with  that  fervid  loyalty  which  is  a neces- 
sary qualification  for  a Historiographer  Royal, ||  remarks 
that  Hugh  Capet  either  did  not  know,  or  else  hud  for- 
gotten, that  “ seven  generations,’*  in  Scriptural  lan  - 
guage, is  equivalent  to  " all  Ages.”  and  consequently 
that  the  Dynasty  which  he  founded  will  never  be  ex-  HisdMith. 
tinct.  Hugh  died  in  his  fifty-firth  year,  leaving  one  D> 
son  and  three  daughters,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Denis  ^ ggg. 


* CerlA  inrperticmt  i filer  um,  cum  mdtiice/m mmri  Ptanehr  rxorAti 
ennui  meddnrtntmr,  Will.  uf  Malmabury,  p.  37. 

t vi. !». 

♦ v.  37. 

^ ut  tupri, 

| It  i*  Imt  just,  bovever.  to  Meteray  to  remark,  that  he  lost  hi* 
petition  of  4000  line*  in  cofMmjMenev  uf  unite  bold  extremums  ia 
his  llUlory.  It  wu  * nurdid  act  ill  Colbert  tudepme  him,  uiul  yet 
mine  sordid  ia  Loui*  XIV.  to  permit  the  deprivation. 

The  laborious  and  very  uveful  author*  of  the  Uniter tal  //i*. 
/nr*,  are  manet inn*  amusing  from  their  blunt  and  literal  hoinehnew. 
Thu*,  determining  the  sumamt  Capet  to  1*  originally  a 
they  interpret  U JoUerhrad ; and  they  add  that  Hugh's  Consort, 
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History.  The  Reigns  of  Hugh  Capet  and  of  his  son  and  sue* 
censor  Robert,  belong  to  one  of  the  darkest  periods  not 
Frum  oniy  0f  French,  but  of  general  European  History  ; and 
*•  d-  the  causes  of  this  obscurity  may  be  found  partly  in  the 
987.  want  0f  communication  between  men  of  different  C'oun- 
,u  tries,  und  even  of  different  Province*  in  the  same  Coun- 
1*1  Ob  *r)’*  an^  ^,e  consequent  obsenee  of  mutual  curiosity  as 

Dwkncwof  t°  ^e*r  resPcctive  transactions  : partly  in  the  nature  of 
th«  tunes.  *h°se  transactions  themselves,  in  which  countless  petty 
interests,  and  scarcely  one  that  is  paramount  and  predo- 
minant, are  the  objects  to  be  contemplated.*  National 
History,  in  truth,  did  not  exist  during  this  dark  period. 
Each  Feudal  Lord  maintained  a stern,  separate  dominion, 
seldom  in  amicable  contact,  often  in  ferocious  collision 
with  surroundiug  Chieftains : and  the  King,  no  more 
than  one,  and  not  always  the  most  powerful  of  their 
Body,  is  to  be  considered  as  their  titular  Head,  not  as 
the  Monarch  of  a great  People.  From  this  confusion, 
not  bright  but  turbid,  we  must  be  content  to  glean  such 
few  personal  anecdotes  of  the  Prince  as  have  been  re- 
corded by  Monkish  diligence ; and  they  must  be  accepted 
as  illustrations  not  so  much  of  the  History  as  of  the 
manners  of  the  times. 

Rotsfrt  11.  The  first  years  after  the  accession  of  Robert  II.  were 
occupied  in  differences  witli  the  Church,  which  proved 
that  the  little  authority  he  was  permitted  to  retain  by 
his  imperious  Vassals  could  be  still  more  closely  and 
painfully  curtailed  by  a foreign  Spiritual  domination. 
The  Holy  See  continued  peremptorily  to  demand  the 
rclcuse  and  restoration  of  Arnulf,  the  deposed  Arch- 
bishop, still  detained  in  prison  as  the  bitterest  enemy  of 
Marrn-M  the  House  of  Capet.  At  the  same  time,  a marriage 
Bertha.  which  Robert  had  contracted  exposed  him  in  his  domes- 
tic relations  also  to  the  wrath  of  the  Papacy.  The  real 
motive  which  induced  the  violent  opposition  of  Gre- 
gory V.  to  Robert's  connection  with  Bertha,  widow  of 
Eudes,  Count  of  Blois,  may  probably  be  found  in  the 
King's  omission  to  seek  dispensation  from  the  Holy  Sec, 
after  he  had  received  it  from  the  Gal li can  Bishops.  The 
pretext  urged  was  the  grievous  siu  of  transgressing  the 
forbidden  Canonical  degrees  ; for  the  King  had  held  as 
Sponsor,  at  the  Baptismal  Font,  one  of  Bertha’s 
children  by  her  former  husband  ; thus  contracting  a 
tie,  at  that  time  absurdly  esteemed  no  less  an  impedi- 
ment to  wedlock  than  positive  consanguinity.  This 
marriage,  probably,  was  one  of  affection,  for  it  was 
solemnized  at  the  earliest  moment  after  the  widow’s 
hand  became  free  ; and  no  Booner  did  the  Bridegroom 
hear  that  his  engagement  had  been  pronounced  inces- 
tuous by  the  Pope,  than  he  hastened  to  propitiate  him 
by  partial  abandonment  of  the  first  point  in  dispute ; 
restoring  Arnulf  to  freedom  (although  not  to  his  See) 
!■  tMura.  **  the  price  of  the  hoped  for  retention  of  Berthu.  But 
muiiicatwl  the  Pontiff  was  not  thus  easily  to  be  conciliated.  As- 
Hy  Gregory  sembling  a Council  at  Rome,  in  the  presence  of  his  re- 
lation, the  Illd  Otho,  from  whose  sanction,  no  doubt, 
a.  n-  hc  derived  increased  boldness,  Gregory  pronounced  that 
Robert  must  separate  himself  from  Bertha;  that  both 


Adelaide,  was  daughter  of  Guillaume  Te*le  d"  Etcmppr,  or  ,W>p~ 
poJrl  What  third  term  would  Ur  the  remit  of  eueh  a conjunction  ? 
Wily  as»ig09  a man  honourable  source  to  thin  Family  numc.  qm 
tjHf/r  on  propr*  une  gmttr  titr , rt  tut  JU/uri  in  ripnt : <i therm, 
he  mills,  derive  it  frum  a particular  cap  worn  by  Hugh.  In  the 
ChmmcoH  firtfum  Franrumm  (ttp.  Bouquet,  x.  302.)  it  is  maul,  tic 
dn-tm  r%t  tfuitt  dmmjuvrmt  caput  iu  tot  Mutt  mmfrrrr  per  Ituimm. 

♦ Theme  causes  are  very  ably  followed  out  by  M.  dv  Si-mondi, 
lint.  Jti  Fran  put,  purl  m.  ch,  ill 


must  perform  penance  during  seven  years  under  pain  France, 
of  excommunication  ; and  that  the  Archbishop  of  Tours 
who  gave  the  nuptial  blessing,  and  the  Bishops  who  fw* 
assisted,  should  be  suspended  till  they  had  tendered  *•  D* 
personal  satisfaction  to  the  Apostolic  See.  Notwiib- 
standing  the  general  timidity  and  the  overweening  de-  *° 
votion  which  signally  marked  the  character  of  Robert,  ^ 
he  continued  firm  in  resistance  to  this  most  oppressive 
mandate ; and  three  years  at  least,  if  not  twice  that 
number,  are  generally  believed  to  have  elapsed,*  before 
he  was  so  far  worn  down  by  the  sufferings  consequent 
upon  the  excommunication  of  himself  and  the  Interdict 
of  his  Kingdom,  as  to  consent  to  the  surrender  of  the 
object  of  his  affection*.  In  spite  of  the  discredit  some-  f t,,Mr- 
times  thrown  upon  the  nearly  contemporary  authorities 
which  relate  the  fearful  effects  of  the  Papal  Bull*,  we  ,tlrt  „f 
think  they  receive  confirmation  from  similar  passages  France, 
in  History ; and  although  we  may  hesitate  to  believe 
that  Bertlia,  horror-stricken  at  the  Pontifical  anathemas, 
was  delivered  of  a Babe  whose  head  and  neck  in  all 
points  resembled  that  of  a Goose, t we  are  still  far  from  re- 
jecting that  part  of  the  statement  by  Cardinal  Damiano, 
which  affirms  that  Robert  was  shunned  ns  one  accursed 
by  hit  subjects;  that  he  was  abandoned  by  all  but  two 
attendants,  who  provided  his  food  ; and  that  even  these 
menials,  whom  fear,  bribes,  or  unronquerable  attach- 
ment detained  near  his  person,  purified  every  vessel 
from  which  the  King  and  Queen  hud  eaten  or  drunk  by 
passing  it  through  the  fire.; 

The  King  at  length  submitted  ; the  wife  of  his  bosom 
was  wrung  from  him  ; and  the  beautiful  Constance,  (it  wparatce 
is  doubted  whrllter  of  Toulouse  or  Provence.)  whom  he  fromBvrth* 
next  espoused,  was  not  of  a disposition  likely  to  retain 
his  love.  Nevertheless,  although  by  no  means  iocreas*  >IW,‘ 
ing  the  personal  happiness  of  the  Monarch,  this  con- 
nection with  the  South  largely  contributed  to  refine  the 
manners  of  his  hitherto  rude  Court.  Languedoc  and 

• Vais-ettc,  who  in  followed  in  V Art  dr  tVfi/trr  let  l>at-t,  con- 
trary to  the  great  mam  of  authorities,  restrict*  the  opposition  of 
Robert  within  owe  year. 

f tlx  qoA  luterptt  fihmm,  ansennum i prr  amnia  ,V/»m  ft  enput 
hubentrm ; (Duinumi  Epttl-  iL  15.)  a story  wholly  unnoticed  by  con- 
temporaries 11  n’y  cut  nrn  de  montlrurux  d/ini  tattle  erttr  affaire, 
it  the  well  known  and  witty  remark  of  Voltaire.  q<**  f aaduce  dm 
Pape,  rt  la  fmtort**  da  Hot.  I S*r  let  Mfxart,  ch-  W.) 

J Damiano,  at  tapri.  M-  de  SmidoimIj  rejects  the*  narrative  of 
Damiami,  who  wrote  within  fifty  yran  of  tin.-  urum-nen  which  he 
relate* ; and  he  think*  the  privatum*  of  Rolwrt  were  craftily 
heightened  by  the  Cardinal  in  order  to  Urike  terror  into  the  Kmjwrur 
Henry  IV  , whom  in  a future  page  of  this  Cha|iter  we  shall  per- 
ceiv*-  engaged  in  a straggle  with  Rowe.  Strange  to  *a\,  the  nu«t 
improbai Je  part  of  the  story,  the  monstrous  birth  iinjnin-d  to  the 
Qunm.it  not  equally  duubt'ml  by  M.  de  hmnAuidi ; who  »uppo**s 
that  fear  might  really  produce  wine  such  rBrtl  upon  a sensitive 
mother  But  if  the  dab*  h*  ooce  admitted,  we  think  the  argument 
in  favour  *>f  the  utter  destitution  of  the  Royal  Fair  is  strengthened 
a thousand  fold  ; fur  surely  it  must  haw  h*ro  punishment  not  only 
mruitcrrl,  but  absolutely  tmjticfrd,  which  operated  mi  powerfully  mi 
Bertha’*  imagination.  The  most  learned  and  acute  Hutunan  «1  the 
Italian  Republic*  ha*  not  to  be  told,  that  300  yean  after  the  Inter- 
dict of  France  during  the  reign  of  King  Rolwrt,  a Himilar  Bull 
issued  by  Clement  V'  annihilated  fur  the  time  the  entire  Commerce 
of  Vrnice,  utterly  proscribed  her  fn -ni  eonitnuniuii  wish  the  reM  of 
Kuruj**,  expired  her  mariner*  and  foreign  resident*  to  aa*a*w nation, 
and  reduced  her  Cititen*  to  despair ; till  the  iron  collar  and  the 
unparalleled  self-devotion  of  Francesco  Dsndola,  (//  Ctmr,)  pro- 
curvd  remission  of  the  Pontifical  C’en*urea.  It  vu  easy  for  the 
Senate  of  that  great  Krpublic  to  defy  lire  similar  thunder*  <>f  *he 
Vatican,  launched  afterward*  in  the  more  enlightened  days  of  the 
XV lltii  Century;  but  those  bolt*  were  vutHriently  terrible  to  quell 
I hr  tr  courage  and  drive  them  to  suhmiraioQ  in  the  XlVth;  and 
Iherefure,  « /ortiori,  to  omjiosrer  a «U|<«nntioi»  King  of  f ranee  in 
the  Xlth. 
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History.  Provence  were  the  chief  schools  of  that  chivalrous  de- 
N,— ■*'  votion  to  ihe  Fair,  which  sheds  grace  over  the  otherwise 
stern  and  repulsive  features  of  these  iron  Ages;  and 
*•  D-  Music  and  Poetry,  and  whatever  else  was  then  known 
^*7*  of  dip  Arts  and  the  elegances  of  life,  were  cherished  in 

Ul  those  districts,  by  frequent  intercourse,  through  the 

Mediterranean  ports,  with  the  polished  Saracens  of 
Spnin.  Even  amid  the  hoarse  murmur*  of  the  a«cetic 
Monks,  we  may  discover  that  Northern  France  reaped 
unnumbered  benefits  from  intermixture  with  those  more 
cultivated  regibns ; and  the  bitter  reproofs  and  re* 
pinings  of  Gtabrus  afford  a lively  picture  of  the  Bar- 
barism endeared  to  him  by  long  habit,  the  invasion  of 
which  he  therefore  witnessed  with  anger  and  reluctance.* 
Hu  dumea-  The  n„je  proof8  jrt  w hich  the  patience  of  the  gentle 
c patience.  Was  exposed  by  the  capricious  violence  of  his 

new  Consort  left  it  unimpaired  ; and  some  of  the  Anec- 
dotes recorded  of  his  meekness  place  him,  so  far  as  that 
quality  is  regarded,  quite  on  a level  with  even  the  en- 
during and  philosophic  husband  of  the  Athenian  Xan- 
tip|i*.  Some  of  the  little  trickeries  to  which  the  effer- 
vescence of  the  Queen’s  temper  reduced  him  are 
amusingly  related.  He  was  lavish,  as  it  seems,  in  alms- 
giving, and  whenever  he  bestowed  a disproportionate 
bounty  on  a beggar,  it  was  accompanied  with  a discreet 
caution.  “Take  care  that  Constance  does  not  see  you  !”t 
On  one  occa«*on,  when  she  had  studded  his  lance  with 
silver  nails,  lie  employed  a mendicant  lo  pull  them 
out  again,  giving  them  to  him  for  his  trouble,  and  ad- 
vising him  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  out  of' the  Queen’s 
clutches ; and  when  Constance  afterwards  observed  that 
the  lance  had  been  stripped  of  its  ornaments,  the  King 
did  not  hesitate  to  call  God  to  witness  that  he  knew 
Hi*  strata*  nothing  whatever  of  the  matter.  A ready  subterfuge 
Kern  to  pro-  on  all  occasions,  indeed,  relieved  the  conscience  of  this 
vw»t  per*  ainiple  and  confiding  Prince  from  the  burden  of  perjury, 
■*ur*’  whether  committed  by  himself  or  by  others  ; although 
it  is  but  just  to  add,  that  the  singular  precaution  by 
which  he  guarded  against  the  evil  consequences  uf  lhat 
crime,  had  far  more  reference  to  the  welfare  of  other 
men’s  souls  than  of  his  own.  Whenever  any  of  his 
Vassals  approached  to  pay  homage  and  tender  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  with  a reasonable  distrust  of  the  fidelity 
which  experience  had  taught  him  was  too  likely  to  be 
violated,  he  presented  *o  him  a rich  crystal  reliquary,  as 
it  seemed,  enchased  with  gold,  upon  which  he  was  to  be 
sworn.  Especial  care,  however,  had  previously  been 
taken  not  to  inclose  any  holy  remains  within  that  costly 
receptacle ; and  the  sagacious  Casuist  believed  that  all 
who  perjured  themselves  upon  his  empty  casket,  did  so 
w ithout  sin,  and  consequently  without  hazard. 

Weukaaas  The  easiness  of  this  Prince’s  temper  too  often  de- 
ni hitbene-  generated  into  weakness.  The  Poor  were  admitted  to 
vutenco.  banqueting  chandler  as  partakers  of  the  broken 

meats,  and  they  did  not  always  requite  this  charity  with 
gratitude.  One  beggar  who  had  crept  under  the  table, 


• C<rp*mnt  exmfiuere  arttltd  giMdem  Regiatr  in  From  cm  m attjut 
fiufyumiiutm  nft  Jrrecnid  «i  yfowifaflti  f Pruvence  was  •OIMtlTIUM 
calk'd  Aquitaine,  Mcxrray,  ii.  477.)  Annum*  omn i wiujiW, 

moriiwr  'i  rate  dutortt,  rtnmu  et  ryucrum  pha/eru  imr&mpnttfi,  a 
me iit>)  CufHhl  comit  nudoli,  Antrt-.num  more  barkl  run,  erUtgt*  rt 
DOW  turptMtum.  (GLltfua  Kodulphun,  rii.  ad  jtn.  np.  Bouquet,  x.) 
Ihe  reader  cannot  fait  to  obaam  that  the  crying  enormities  uf  die** 
are  here  the  chief  objects  of  complaint ; and  he  may  find  atmndaiU 
parallel*  in  the  denunciations  of  our  own  Puritan  Stubbs*. 

f Th»*  anertUe  and  thaw  which  follow  relating  to  King  Robert'* 
facility  of  HHspH,  are  borrowed  from  llrlgaldua  Fltmaiceusis,  1 1 la 
Robrrlt  Reg n,  c.  8-  Ac.  up.  Bouquet,  a. 


and  who,  crouching  like  a dog  at  Robert's  feet,  was  fed  Frame, 
from  his  plute,  succeeded  in  detaching  from  the  Royal  s— — » — — <* 
mantle  an  ornament  of  gold  weighing  six  ounces.  The  From 
King  perceived  the  theft,  dissembled  his  knowledge,  *•  *>• 
permitted  the  escape  of  the  pilferer,  and  replied  to  Ihe  R87. 
angry  remarks  of  Constance  when  she  discovered  the  t0 
robbery,  that  the  poor  offender  doubtless  had  more  A D_; 
need  of  the  gold  than  himself.  In  a similarly  mistaken  * 
temper,  he  concealed  the  theft  of  a consecrated  silver 
candelabrum,  which  a priest,  in  his  very  presence,  carried 
off*  from  the  Altar ; and  when  Constance  swore  by  the 
soul  of  her  Father  that  she  would  pluck  out  the  robber’s 
eyes  if  he  were  detected,  the  King  privately  furnished 
him  with  money  from  his  own  purse,  to  remove  himself 
beyond  all  hazard  of  her  vengeance. 

Qualities  thus  soft  in  their  nature  were  ill  adapted  to  War  forth* 
the  maintenance  of  a throne  founded  upon  recent  usur-  *uce*oaiun 
pation,  or  for  the  restraint  of  fierce  and  turbulent 
Vassals ; and  it  is  without  surprise,  therefore,  that  we 
hear  of  a lingering  war  in  which  Robert  was  engaged 
for  establishment  in  a possession,  his  legitimate  right  to 
which  could  not  be  denied.  His  uncle,  Henry  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  dying,  childless,  bequeathed  to  him  that 
territory,  which,  even  without  such  bequest,  according 
to  Feudal  usage,  would  have  reverted  lo  the  Crown. 

The  Fief,  however,  was  perseveringly  contested  by  two 
other  claimants;  and  notwithstanding  an  important  aid 
which  the  King  obtained  from  Richard  II.  of  Nor- 
mandy, the  most  faithful  and  powerful  of  his  kinsmen 
and  allies,  who  at  one  time  joined  him  with  more  than 
20,000  men,  thirteen  years  elapsed  before  he  was  fully 
acknowledged  Lord  of  the  disputed  Province.*  Two 
incidents  during  this  protracted  struggle  are  characteristic 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Age.  The  Convent  of  Sl  Germain  Miracle*  *i 
might  be  considered  the  key  and  citadel  of  Auxerrc,  Aum% 
which  the  Royal  army  was  oil  one  occasion  besieging; 
and  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  all  the  Eccle- 
siastics in  his  Camp,  Robert,  ns  if  inspired  with  sudden 
and  moat  unusual  maitiul  ardour,  gave  orders  for  its 
assault.  At  the  moment  of  the  advance  of  the  storming 
party,  a thick  haze  arose  from  the  river,  and  envelope*! 
the  holy  walls  in  its  folds,  so  as  altogether  lo  interrupt 
the  operations  of  the  besiegers,  while  the  garrison,  us 
was  affirmed,  retained  the  full  benefit  of  clear  day. 

The  soldiers,  struck  with  a belief  that  the  darkness 
proceeded  from  miraculous  intervention,  lietook  them- 
selves to  hasty  flight,  and  abandoned  their  c.imp.f  In 
another  instance,  a more  fortunate  event  was  attributed  and  Avalon, 
to  a supernatural  agency,  which  the  Monks  probably 
borrowed  from  the  downfal  of  Jericho  before  the  rams' 
horns  of  Joshua.  The  King  was  an  accomplished  Rolwrt'* 
Musician,  and  no  small  portion  of  his  time  was  devoted  pumou  fov 
to  the  composition  of  Hymns,  which  were  regularly  Church 
performed  in  the  Church  Service  under  his  own  imme- 
diate  superintendence.  Having  invested  the  Castle  of 
Avalon  without  success  for  more  than  three  months,  on 
the  morning  of  the  Feast  of  St.  Hippolylus,  for  whom 


\ * The  Fief  of  Burgundy  »u  Ustinrt-d  an  Robert'*  wceod  son, 
Henry  j and  Mihasqueatly,  an  th«  •cxewnon  of  tH*l  Prince  to  the 
Throne,  it  «u  given  by  him  to  hia  younger  brother.  Rulwt,  the 
founder  of  the  hr*t  Koval  line  in  the  Duchy,  which  endured  no  lew 
than  360  year*.  King  John  reunited  the  Duchy  to  Ihe  Crown  in 
1361,  and  allerwanl*  grunted  it  to  hi*  fourth  aoti,  Philip  the  Hardy, 
founder  uf  Ihe  uxuiul  Royal  IIouno  of  Burgundy,  winch  terminated 
in  J 477. 

f GLbrus  Rodolphua,  (ii  8.)  the  authority  for  tht*  incident,  pit* 
b*bly  Was  unacquainted  with  the  J/u*d,  and  knew  nothing  uf  Ajax 
and  Lt  h fmi>  iXicct*. 
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HUtciry  he  professed  distinguished  esteem,  he  withdrew  to  St.  however,  was  speedily  removed  by  the  frank  and  gene-  Franc*. 

— Denis,  in  order,  as  was  his  wont,  to  direct  the  Choir  rous  confidence  displayed  by  Henry.  Passing  the  river 
From  during  the  celebration  of  Mass.  The  Monks  raised  the  one  morning,  with  too  few  attendants  to  excite  alarm,  From 

*•  D*  Hymn  Agnus  Dei , da  nobis  pactm  ! and  while  the  King  or  even  notice,  he  appeared  unexpectedly  in  the  French  * D- 

was  devoutly  leading  the  solemn  chant,  tire  walls  of  Camp,  cordially  embraced  the  King,  assisted  with  him 

,J  the  Castle,  which  doubtless  had  been  sufficiently  under*  at  Mass,  and  partook  of  his  repast.  This  confidential  ,u 

I lOfi  mined  beforehand,  fell  to  the  ground,  as  was  said,  visit  was  returned  on  the  morrow ; the  Sovereigns  inter- 

■ spontaneously;  and  the  besiegers  entered  without  fur-  changed  presents,*  testified  great  marks  of  sincere 

ther  resistance.*  The  Queen,  however,  was  not  alto-  mutual  esteem,  and  agreed  to  unite  their  arms  in  order 


gether  pleased  that  her  husband’s  metrical  powers 
should  be  restricted  to  the  service  of  the  Saints,  and 
she  one  day  playfully  begged  him  to  make  herself  his 
theme.  Not  long  afterwards  he  presented  her  with  a 
atave  commencing  0 Constantia  Marly  rum  ! and  her 
eye  resting  upon  her  own  name,  she  asked  no  further, 
. and  felt  satisfied  that  she  was  the  object  whom  he  had 

celeb  rated,  t 

Happy  would  it  have  been  if  her  jealousy  had  not 
extended  beyond  the  canonized  dead  ! BuL  in  order  to 
free  herself  from  the  growing  influence  which  a Favourite 
was  establishing  with  the  King,  she  recklessly  perpe- 
* foul  moat  atrocious  murder.  Hugh  de 
Beauvais,  of  whom  little  more  is  known  beyond  his 
name,  by  a studious  compliance  with  the  fancies  of  hia 
weak  master,  which  were  seldom  used  to  meet  deference 
elsewhere,  had  won  his  entire  confidence  ; and  secretly 
encouraged  him  in  an  intention  which  he  cherished  of 
shaking  ofT  the  domestic  tyranny  of  Constance,  and  re- 
calling the  gentle  Bertha,  in  spite  of  the  remembered 
wrath  of  the  Vatican.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
during  a short  absence  of  the  Queen,  Bertha  was  not 
actually  readmitted  to  the  Palace  and  her  former  rights. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Constance,  stung  either  by  the  know- 
ledge that  she  had  been  thus  really  injured,  or  by  the 
apprehension  that  such  injury  was  impending,  armed 
twelve  trusty  retainers  of  her  uncle,  the  Couutcf  Anjou, 
surprised  the  King  while  hunting  in  company  with  his 
Favourite,  and  laid  the  unhappy  Hugh  de  Beauvais 
dead  at  his  feet.  Robert,  says  the  Chronicler  Glahrus, 
was  rendered  melancholy  for  a short  time  by  this  occur- 
rence ; but  he  soon  reconciled  himself  to  the  Queen,  as 
teas  his  duty. I 

The  mutual  outrages  of  the  Feudal  Lords  were  by 
no  means  circumscribed  by  the  limits  of  France,  and  a 
seizure  of  the  City  of  Valenciennes  from  the  Count  of 
Hainault,  by  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders,  might  have 
involved  Robert  in  hostility  with  the  Crown  of  Ger- 
many, to  which  the  former  of  those  Nobles  was  Vassal, 
if  the  disposition  of  the  reigning  Emperor.  Henry  II., 
had  not  been  governed  by  moderation  equal  to  his  own. 
Interview  An  interview  to  terminate  the  dispute  was  arranged 
between  the  two  Princes,  and  a spot  near  Yboi,  in  Lux- 
th*  Kroner-  em^ur8>  0,1  l^c  bank  the  Meuse,  was  appointed  for 
ur  Henry  1 1.  rendezvous.  But  the  narrow-minded  jealousy  of  Court 
s.  o.  etiquette,  on  (his,  as  on  many  other  similar  occasions, 
1006.  endeavoured  to  prevent  cordial  intercourse  ; by  whis. 
pering  suspicions  of  probable  bad  faith ; and  by  im- 
plying that  the  Sovereign  who  should  first  cross  the 
river  would  thus  make  u virtual  acknowledgment  of 
inferiority.  A boat  moored  in  the  mid  current  was  pro- 
posed therefore  as  the  scene  of  conference.  All  mistrust. 


• Ckrmitxm  SMiew,  e.  32.  ap*ui  Bouquet,  x. 

f Id.  lb-  Malheur rutrmmt  U *»'y  aevil  nen  de  b-n  A dtr*  de 

Stitt  I'rinctue,  nay*  Velly,  with  greater  truth  than  gafiiuitry. 

: rent  Her,  licet  n/tyMotite  tempore  tali  fact*  train  effect** * *, 

pollen  tamcn,  u!  lintlwl,  roncirt  fuit.  iii.  2. 


to  do  justice  between  their  Vassals  ; an  enterprise  the 
completion  of  which  demanded  no  less  than  two  cam- 
paigns. It  was  perhaps  by  a remembrance  of  the  chival- 
rous conduct  of  Henry  on  this  occasion,  which  was  not 
the  only  one  in  which  he  met  Robert  in  personal  confer- 
ence, that  Frauds  I.  was  guided,  when,  in  later  times,  he 
displayed  a similarly  noble  and  confiding  spirit  on  the 
Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold. 

But  we  must  turn  to  less  grateful  incidents.  During 
the  concluding  years  of  the  Xlh  and  the  early  part  of  the 
Xlth  century,  the  Church  was  making  rapid  strides  to 
that  unlimited  dominion  of  which  ere  long  she  became 
so  fully  possessed.  One  of  the  reigning  follies  of  the  Superstition 
first-mentioned  period  was  a belief  in  the  approaching  end  ***** 
of  the  world  at  the  completion  of  the  first  Millennium 
of  the  Christian  Era.  During  the  second  portion,  men's 
minds  were  fantastically  imbued  with  overweening  and 
superstitious  reverence  for  every  relic,  the  genuineness 
of  which  was  asserted  by  the  crafty,  and  admitted  by  the 
credulous.  It  seemed,  we  are  told  by  Glubrus,t  us  if 
there  were  a general  resurrection  of  those  holy  pledges 
which  after  long  concealment  were  simultaneously  re- 
vealed to  the  Faithful.  Every  shrine  which  announced 
its  possession  of  a dry  bone,  a withered  limb,  a tattered 
rag,  or  a splintered  chip,  to  w hich  the  blindness  of  zeal 
could  attach  imaginary  sanctity,  was  visited,  worshipped, 
and  enriched  by  the  powerful  of  Lhe  Earth  : and  Robert 
and  his  Queen  were  among  the  most  active  who  tra 
versed  Europe  in  pilgrimages.  During  one  of  his 
devout  journeys  to  Rome,  the  King  placed  a sealed  Robert1* 
packet  upon  the  Altar  of  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul  in  the  ,n 

Vatican,  on  the  Eve  of  the  Festival  of  those  Apostles.  ti,e'’at,can* 
The  mysterious  offering  excited  great  expectation  among 
the  Monks,  whose  eager  curiosity  scarcely  restrained 
itself  till  the  morrow  ; and  their  disappointment  was 
proportionate  when  the  donattoo  was  found  to  consist 
of  nothing  more  than  a Hymn,  ,4  Cornelius  Centurio* 
in  both  words  and  music  a composition  from  the  Royal 
pen,  assisted  by  Guido  d'Arezzo,  who  about  that  time 
had  invented  his  gamut.J 

The  weakness  of  this  otherwise  good  and  gentle  Prince  Contnulic- 
was  gradually  diverted  from  harmless  follies  to  purposes  d* 
of  blood,  by  the  intolerance  of  his  Ecclesiastics  ; and  of 

that  spirit  which  had  at  first  devoted  itself  to  indiscrimi- 
nate almsgiving  and  ambiguous  benevolence,  was  ulti- 
mately stimulated  to  the  detestable  excesses  of  a fierce 
Religious  Persecution.  Were  it  not  for  the  many  simi- 
lar anomalies  in  human  character  which  daily  experience 
presents,  it  would  scarcely  be  credited  that  the  same 
Prince  could  condemn  those  who  differed  from  him  in 


• Out  of  the  numerous  sad  very  mally  gifts  mutually  tendered. 
Henry  contented  himself  by  accepting  s Copy  of  tlw  tsospek  en- 
riched with  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  a similarly  onuunonted 
Reliquary  containing  a tooth  of  the  Martyr  Vierntiu*.  H»  Consort 
took  a pair  of  golden  centers,  pure*  awn  tanhim  nave*,  Gtsbru* 
Kudi>l|ihus,  iii.  3. 

+ Lib.  in.  c.  6-  np  Bouquet,  x.  p.  32. 

* Cbrumffme  Je  St.  Dent*,  ad  «*»/.  ap.  Bouquet,  x. 
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merely  speculative  opinions,  to  the  most  excruciating 
of  all  deaths,  in  his  own  presence,  who.  at  an  earlier 
period  of  his  reign,  had  defrauded,  if  we  may  so  say,  the 
scaffold  of  criminals  justly  due  to  its  vengeance.  It  is 
related  that  twelve  traitors  had  been  convicted  on  the 
plainest  evidence  of  plotting  his  assassination.  While 
awaiting  the  order  for  execution,  they  were  admitted  to 
the  Eucharist,  and  pardoned  immediately  after  its  admi- 
nistration ; the  King  at  the  some  time  informing  their 
Judges,  that  he  could  not  consent  to  put  any  one  to 
death,  whom  his  and  their  common  master  had  thought 
worthy  to  be  admitted  to  his  table.* 

The  first  cruelties  which  Bigotry  perpetrated  were, 
perhaps,  beyond  the  control  of  a Government  so  feeble 
as  that  of  Robert,  and  indeed  received  countenance  from 
similar  outrages  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe.  In 
consequence  of  a false  rumour  that  a profanation  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  by  the  Khaiif  Hakrm  had  been  occasioned 
by  the  Jews,  that  unhappy  rare  of  outcasts  was  subjected 
to  every  variety  of  death  by  torture  which  ingenious 
cruelty  could  suggest ; and  which  in  many  instances  was 
escaped  but  by  suicide. t All  Christians  were  interdicted 
from  trafficking  with  Hebrew  merchants  ; and  Kainard, 
Count  of  Sens,  the  single  Noble  in  France  who  afforded 
them  protection,  was  himself  denounced  as  an  apostate, 
scoffingly  and  irreverently  taunted  as  King  of  the  Jews, 
and  proscribed  as  one  accursed,  whose  assassination 
would  be  meritorious.  Even  after  the  fury  which  hunted 
this  rejected  race  to  the  death  had  partially  subsided, 
they  were  still  held  up  as  objects  of  public  scorn,  con- 
tumely. and  abomination  ; and  among  the  established 
customs  which  marked  their  degraded  lot  was  one  long 
retained  at  Toulouse.  Every  Easter,  some  Jew  was 
placed  under  the  chief  porch  at' the  Cathedral,  and  there, 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  assembled  and  exulting 
populace,  he  was  compelled  to  stand  defenceless  and  un- 
resisting, while  he  received  a blow  on  the  cheek ; for 
the  perpetration  of  which  cowardly  outrage  it  was  usual 
to  select  one  of  the  most  vigorous  among  the  townsmen. 
It  is  recorded  that  on  one  of  these  occasions,  during  a 
visit  from  the  Viscomte  de  Rochechouard,  the  Civic 
authorities,  in  order  to  do  honour  to  their  noble  guest, 
appointed  his  Chaplain,  a brawny  and  muscular  Priest, 
to  perform  the  unmanly  office  of  striker ; and  so  furious 
was  the  blow  directed,  that  the  eyes  and  brains  of  the 
victim  were  dashed  out,  and  he  fell  dead  on  the  pave- 
ment of  the  Cathedral.^ 

Not  many  years  after  this  Persecution  of  the  Jews,  a 
Heresy  was  detected  at  Orleans,  in  which  the  notions 
inculcated  appear  to  have  differed  from  the  received 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  mainly  on  -ome  obscure  points 
relative  to  the  precise  nature  of  our  Lord  during  his 
Incarnation  ; and  other  similar,  dark  questions  equally 
transcending  the  powers  of  Reason.  They  were  re- 
presented, however,  to  the  ignorant  and  open-eared 
populace  in  far  more  odious  colours ; and  the  new 
Manicheans  or  Gnostics,  as  the  Heretics  were  termed, 
were  accused  of  practising  secret  enormities  like  those 


* Helgalilui,  f'i/a  Roberti  Negii,  ap,  Boutpiet,  a.  p.  64. 

f CuMniMi  oMKitfOt  Ckrttltaaorum  cantentu  ri err c turn  etl  ut  omnet 
Judin  ah  if  forum  term  vtf  ereriatibut  fmdttut  peUrrfnlur.  Sirque 
NKrrrrii  <m&u  A abtfx,  expuiu  de  cvrilatibu t,  afu  gladm  truiydati,  afii 
jtumm&u*  with,  'im-rriivfur  mrrhum  gmenfnt*  inlerempit,  nnnnulli 
cham  "it  dirertd  etrde  mteremeruni.  Ita  inlicrt  ut  dignd  de  rn 
.Jtiane  per  arid  rue  pavvi  tsmm  i m orbt  rrpenreniur  Romano.  (GLa- 
brtn  Kivlotphus,  iii.  7.) 

♦ Chromevn  Ademari  C*b*n«ui«,  ad  an*.  ap.  Bouquet,  x.  154. 


from  the  evil  report  of  which  even  the  Agap®  of  the  Franc*. 
Primitive  Christians  did  not  escape  ; of  casting  into  the  v— 1 ' 

flames  the  infant  produce  of  their  incestuous  orgies ; From 
and  of  feeding  their  neophytes  upon  the  ashes  of  those  A*  D* 
unhallowed  sacrifices ; which  were  believed  by  some 
hidden  virtue  and  mysterious  potency  to  biud  all  who  ,0 
partook  of  them,  indissolubly  and  for  ever,  to  their  *j 
damnable  profession.  11  8' 

Maddened  by  the  dissemination  of  calumnies  thus  Barharoua 
atrocious,  the  Citizens  of  Orleans  were  preparing  to  esveaboas. 
burst  the  gates  of  the  prison  to  which  some  of  these 
Sectaries  had  been  committed,  when  the  opportune 
arrival  of  Robert  and  his  Queen  interrupted  their 
violence.  The  death  by  popular  fury  which  the  mise- 
rable victims  did  but  narrowly  escape,  was  now  ex- 
changed for  the  legalized  and  regulated  torture  of  the 
stake ; and  thirteen  human  heings  were  burned  alive  in 
the  presence  of  the  Court  assembled  as  to  a Festival. 

Among  the  sufferers  was  a venerable  Monk  who  had  Savav*  act 
once  filled  the  high  office  of  Confessor  to  the  Queen  ; of  Cod- 
and  Constance,  forgetful  alike  of  the  gentleness  of  her  B,anc*- 
sex,  of  the  majesty  of  her  exalted  station,  of  the  ch*e 
Spiritual  ties  which  had  formerly  linked  her  to  the 
dying  Ecclesiastic,  and  of  the  promptings  of  ordinary 
pity,  stood  up  when  the  devoted  band  moved  forward  lo 
execution,  and  aiming  at  the  aged  Stephen,  as  he  passed 
her,  with  the  ornamented  knob  of  a cane  which  it  was 
the  fashion  of  the  time  for  ladies  to  carry,  struck  out  one 
of  his  eyes,  and  vaunted  the  ferocious  act  as  a triumph 
of  Religion  over  natural  affection.* 

It  was  not  likely  that  a spirit  so  stirring  and  ambitious  A**uaatu>n 
as  that  of  Constance  would  allow  her  husband  to  omit  in  of  Hugh, 
her  own  Family  an  important  ceremonial  for  which  *■  n. 
prescription  might  now  almost  be  pleaded;  Bud,  ac-  1027. 
cortlingly,  at  her  instance,  Robert  associated  his  eldest 
son  Hugh  in  government  with  himself.  The  youth  at 
the  time  of  his  Coronation  had  scarcely  completed  his 
tenth  year ; yet  before  he  had  passed  five  inure,  (he 
avarice  of  his  mother,  and  the  general  neglect  which  he 
encountered  at  Court,  drove  him  into  opeu  outrages. 

His  Kingship,  he  said,  produced  nothing  to  him  hut  Hixturbu- 
meat  and  clothing  ;f  he  demanded  a partition  of  power  lence. 
as  well  as  of  titles;  and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
turbulent  band  of  followers  he  pillaged  the  estates  of  his 
Royal  Parents.  Robert  in  the  first  instance  turned  to 
his  Ecclesiastics  for  udvicc  and  consolation  ; and  he  re- 
ceived with  his  wonted  meekness  a bitter  reproof  w hich 
brought  to  remembrance  his  own  past  breaches  of  filial 
duly,  and  warned  him  that  the  similar  acts  under  which 
he  was  now  suffering  were  no  more  than  reiributive.t 


* Oetta  Synodi  durehanrnni,  ap.  Bouquet,  x.  539.  where  occur* 
the  following  quid  mile ; cu! panda  utnc  in  hoc  Cotut  ant ta  Regina, 
Velly  atm  pwwe«  by  the  BBYngv  deed  of  CoMtanca  without  reproba- 
tion, and  content*  himself  with  explaimni;.  a*  Bouquet  does  at>o  in 
a note,  the  faahuin  uf  her  cane : telle  (tot!  a/»ri  /a  mode  pur  mi  let 
Damn  dr  quahte  ; toutei  partoirnl  de  ptlitet  ihtnjtn  tiyim,  riant  la 
pemmt  pc, nr  tordtmuee  Unit  !>r»ct  dr  la  /yurt  dr  qu eigne  or  trim. 
(i.  450.)  If  the  instrument  were  nn  mure  then  u«tr  petite  c nnne 
tiger*,  the  blow  mn*t  have  beta  inflicted  with  no  amall  fury,  and  it 
ia  not  poiiible  that  its  fatal  effect  cuulxt  exceed  the  brutal  mtofiituu 
of  the  striker. 

f Cement  te  ml  dominii  ret  peculiar  it  prtrter  victirm  et  veitituM  *r 
regno  unde  crinimalut  futi  potte  mtmdare,  corpil  card*  trulan,  atqne 
apud  Pattern  ut  et  gutppiam  dumutu  largirttur  eonqueri.  (/nod  ejut 
Mater  comperieru,  ut  erat  aranuuna,  tnanhque  magttlra.  Jim 
rent  ten  t vtntper  conn  tut  algae  maledietii  jutenem  tncrurbat. 
Glabras  Rodolphus,  Hi.  9. 

J See  p.  520.  It  was  an  Abbot  of  Dijon  who  thus  awakened  Robert'* 
conscience,  Afemmutr  It,  ()  Rex,  fwrmil  injunarum  apprcdirinrum- 
que  Puln  ac  Main  a te  lUniarum  in  /ud  jmentute  ; quantum  tafia  hit 
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Il  was,  perhaps,  on  account  of  this  unworthy  conduct 
lhat  on  the  demise  of  the  Emperor  Henry  If-  Robert 
declined  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  his  son  also,  the 
Crown  of  Italy  tendered  to  his  acceptance  by  the  restless 
Lombards.  However  greatly  tempted  by  a prospect  of 
the  recovery  of  Lorraiue,  if  he  embarrassed  Conrad  II. 
whom  the  Germanic  Body  had  already  chosen  as  their 
King,  by  a struggle  in  Italy.  he  had  sufficient  discretion 
to  refuse  the  glittering  offer  ; and  the  activity  soon  ex- 
hibited by  the  new  Monarch  proved  the  wisdom  of  the 
determination.  Hugh  died  in  the  following  year;*  of 
the  three  remaining  sons  of  the  King  of  France,  Elides 
was  too  imbecile  for  public  functions;  and  the  wishes  of 
Constance  opposed  the  legitimate  claims  of  llenry,  in 
order  to  secure  the  advancement  of  her  favourite  and 
younger  son  Robert.  Henry,  ns  she  declared  with  little 
regard  to  the  feelings  of  her  husband,  and  as  most  of 
the  Bishops  uncourteously  repeated  after  her,  was  |>er- 
fulious,  indolent,  and  effeminate,  and  in  his  neglect  of 
the  Laws  strongly  resembled  his  Father.t  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  Robert  persevered  in  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  his  Queen,  and  Henry  received  the  Regal 
title;  the  possession  of  which  he  soon  abused  not  less 
disgracefully  than  his  predecessor.  So  grievous  were 
the  outrages  committed  by  himself  and  his  brother,  (who, 
in  spite  of  their  recent* opposition,  were  now  leagued 
together  for  purposes  of  violence,  and  to  curb.  «s 
they  affirmed,  the  insolence  of  their  Mother.)  lhat  Ro- 
bert was  compelled  to  take  the  field  and  repress  them 
by  a more  than  Civil  War  f The  afflicted  Monarch 
did  not  long  survive  this  unnatural  struggle ; he  died  nt 
Melun,  while  on  a Pilgrimage,  leaving  liehind  him  a 
far  juster  claim  to  the  title  of  the  Gentile  than  to  that  of 
the  iVia*.  bv  which  he  is  sometimes  not  very  appro- 
priately distinguished  § 

The  unnatural  enmity  of  Constance  against  her  son 
Henry  displayed  itself  with  fresh  vehemence  alter  his 
accession  ; and  so  formidable  was  the  opposition  which 
she  at  first  succeeded  in  exciting,  that  the  young  King 
was  compelled  to  take  refuge  with  a handful  of  attend* 
ants  in  the  Court  of  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  nt 
Fescamp.  That  faithful  ally  was  prompt  in  affording 
succour;  Henry  reentered  his  Kingdom  triumphantly, 
chased  his  opponent  at  every  point  of  attack,  and 
obliged  Constance  to  negotiate.  The  proud  spirit  of 
the  Queen  sank  under  disappointment  ami  humiliation. 


jatto  j unite*  f)ra  permit  tent  t <t JSliu  ingeruntnr  qna/ia  tu  ipte  gent  to- 
rtbut  mgfunti.  1,1.  ibid. 

■ In  norae  iqiiredinl  line*  on  the  death  of  Hu^h,  prntmil  by 
(tlalriM  RiKlulphiM,  (urt  im p.)  the  wishes  of  the  Italians  are  strongly 
expressed  : if  by  themselves,  altogether  without  knowledge;  it  by 
u Frenchman,  certainly  with  adulatara. 

th»Hu  quern  prana  patcrbnl  IlnJiu 
Ctrtar  a#  jura  prumerH  re  gala*.  , 

VVUy  also  is  very  didimiu*  on  the  lima  of  Hugh  : who  no  douM 
obtained  from  the  Monks,  hut  with  small  appearance  of  desert,  the 
title  of  If  Grand  ! We  know  little  more  of  him  than  lhat  he  died 
at  eighteen  year*  of  ttfe,  having  s]>eut  Iwtween  three  and  four  in 
robbing  his  talker  and  Mothrr  ; iumI  that  latterly  he  became  devout. 

f Simulalorem,  tftjnrm,  wiiV-n.  in  neghgendo  jar'  prUntra* 
tarmn.  Odulricus  Kpisc.  Aurelianeikus,  np.  Bouquet,  x.  504. 

I lit  Hum  pftuujwum  Civile.  Qlabrus  Rodoljihus,  iiL  9.  Had  the 
Monk  read  Lucan  ? 

b Before  his  death.  Robert  visited  many  holy  placet.  uul  as  Ola- 
bruH  affirms,  performed  numerouit  cures,  especially  on  leper*.  Thu 
is  the  first  record  of  ihe  virtue  of  tin?  Royal  touch,  absurdly  claimed 
for  the  King*  of  France  no  lew  than  fur  those  of  England-  Philip 
I,  is  haul  to  hare  lost  that  gift  on  account  of  his  incontinence,  but 
happily  it  was  restored  to  his  successor*.  Wily,  i.  544. 
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ami  her  death,"  within  a month  after  the  signature  of  France, 
this  compulsory  Treaty,  confirmed  Henry  on  his  throne, 
at  the  price  of  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  territory  in 
return  for  the  Norman  assistance.*  During  this  strng-  *•  D- 
gle,  and  for  some  time  after  its  termination,  France  was  9b?. 
afflicted  with  a hideous  and  most  overwhelming  caln-  *" 
mity,  the  horrors  of  which  ore  minutely  and  painfully  U' 
detailed  by  a contemporary  writer.  For  a year  before  ^ ^ 
the  death  of  Robert,  the  Kingdom  had  been  alarmed  by  mm^  ** 
continually  repealed  menaces  of  approaching  Scarcity,  and  A ^ 

file  total  failure  of  the  harvest  in  1032  at  length  brought  )03v 
Famine  to  extremity.  Precaulionary  measures,  even  if 
they  had  been  understood,  or  could  have  been  practised 
during  Ihe  infancy  of  French  commerce,  would  now 
have  been  unavailing,  for  all  Europe  was,  in  various 
degrees,  similarly  visited.  The  facts  which  Glubrus  re- 
cords are  probably  exaggerated  : for  the  theme  of  misery 
was  loo  well  suited  to  the  false  eloquence  of  a Mo- 
nastic Chronicler  to  escape  without  Rhetorical  e n graft - 
ments;  still  he  would  not  have  ventured  upon  the 
extraordinary  narrative  which  he  presents,  without  much 
authority  to  support  him  ; and  we  arc  justified  in 
believing,  that  the  main  texture  of  his  story  is  woven 
from  truth. 

All  classes  indifferently,  we  are  told,  were  exposed  to  Kanalhra 
similar  and  equal  privations,  and  the  price  of  food,  if 
any  scanty  portion  of  it  could  In*  found,  depended  upon  K “* 
the  caprice  of  the  vendor.  Kerbs,  weeds,  and  roots 
gave  but  little  relief  to  the  pangs  of  hunger,  they  were 
quickly  exhausted,  and  Nature,  raging  for  sustenance, 
preyed  on  diet  the  most  unnatural.  The  strong  seized 
the  weak,  tore  them  piecemeal,  and  devoured  their 
limbs.  The  sacrednesft  of  hospitality  was  violated,  and 
the  entertainer  stole  the  life  of  the  guest  beneath  his 
roof,  in  the  hope  of  supporting  his  own.  Children  were 
enticed  by  toys  and  caresses  to  remote  spots  in  which  no 
eye  could  witness  their  massacre ; the  graves  themselves 
were  ransacked  for  their  foul  and  mouldering  contents ; 
and,  as  if  the  revolting  traffic  had  been  ptihlicly  autho- 
rized, human  flesh  was  exposed  for  sale  in  the  market 
ofTonnerre.  Those  who  would  have  purchased  and 
partaken  secretly,  dared  not  forgive  the  open  commis- 
sion of  this  execrable  crime  ; the  perpetrator  was  con- 
demned to  the  flames,  and  the  stock  on  his  shambles 
was  buried ; but  a famishing  wretch  disinterred  the 
treasure  by  night,  was  seized  during  his  horrible  ban- 
quet, and  perished  at  the  same  stake.  Near  a Church 
in  the  Forest  of  Ma^on,  stood  a small  and  solitary 
cottage,  by  the  rood  side,  presenting  itself  oppor- 
tunely for  travellers.  It  could  admit  but  very  few 
nt  mice,  yet  seldom  did  a night  pass  that  its  lodg- 
ing was  unoccupied.  Two  visitors,  one  evening,  a 
man  and  his  wile,  were  preparing  for  repose,  when  the 
attention  of  the  latter  was  attracted  by  that  which  . 
seemed  a human  head,  partially  concealed  in  a dark 
corner  of  their  chamber.  Further  examination  re- 
vealed yet  greater  horrors ; till  apprehensive  of  some 
danger,  although  they  scarcely  understood  its  precise 
nature,  the  terrified  pair  attempted  escape  from  the 
slaughter-house ; and  were  nearly  overpowered  hy  its 


• EUf  Jut  inlnrre  i SI.  Drmt  anprci  ,lu  Ha,  mm  man  ilomt  rile 
omit  Crmhmtfllrmmt  trouble  le  repot.  ku}«  Vojlly  ; not  a*  it  «wm» 
quite  sit  hunt  • misgiving  that  ahv  would  nut  even  thru  lie  .iliu- 
gither  quirt. 

f Hrniy  ceded  the  Vexin  u a Fief  to  Robert  ; it  embraced  the 
country  between  the  Om  and  the  Ejitc,  thus  bringing  the  Neman* 
within  six  lea^tn-t  of  l'aiii 
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master,  who  already  deemed  them  his  prey.  When  the 
Officers  of  Justice  searched  the  premises,  various  muti- 
lated remains  of  no  less  than  eight  and  forty  bodies 
were  discovered.  Men,  women,  and  children  had 
been  murdered,  and  partially  devoured  by  this  Cannibal, 
who  was  instantly  hurried  to  execution.*  Such  is  a 
small  portion  of  the  extraordinary  recital  of  Glabrus, 
who  adds,  that  the  crop  of  the  year  1033,  as  if  to  atone 
for  recent  failures,  produced  a return  fivefold  greater 
than  that  of  ordinary  harvests;  and  thus  terminated  the 
long  sufferings  of  the  starving  population  If  we  have 
expressed  any  suspicion  as  to  the  veracity  of  the  above 
particulars  our  doubts  have  arisen  solely  from  their 
astound iug  nature;  for  the  genera]  good  faith  of  the 
Chronicler  by  whom  they  arc  avouched  is  unimpeached. 
It  may  be  remembered,  also,  that  our  own  times  and 
our  own  Country  have  produced  a trade  in  wholesale 
slaughter,  probably  exceeding  in  its  fearful  and  tin- 
kitimn  extent  that  of  the  Forest  of  Matron  ; that  the 
commission  of  some  of  these  murders  bus  been  sub- 
stantiated in  a Court  of  Justice;  and  that  the  men  of 
blood  by  whom  they  were  enacted,  were  prompted,  not 
by  the  intolerable  gnawings  of  exhausted  Nature,  but  by 
a sordid  and  miserable  thirst  lor  gold. 

It  was  al*out  this  time  that  the  most  salutary  institu- 
tion of  the  Middle  Ages  was  established  by  the  activity 
of  the  Clergy.  So  early  as  tlie  year  994,  after  the 
ravages  of  a Pestilence  in  Limousin  and  Aquitaine,  the 
chief  Feudal  Lords  hud  engaged  to  abstain  from  pri- 
vate warfare  , and  this  Peace  of  (hid,  as  it  was  called, 
although  hourly  violated  after  the  first  terror  of  the 
calamity  from  which  it  arose  had  subsided,  continued  to 
he  sedulously  and  earnestly  preached  by  the  Eccle- 
siastics. The  lute  Famine  awakened  its  remembrance 
among  the  Laity  ; and  Provincial  Councils  were  held 
in  which  the  Prelates  solemnly  anathematized  all  its 
transgressors,  and  declared  that  their  everlasting  portion 
should  he  with  Cain,  Judas,  Dathnn,  and  Abiram. 
But  the  terrors  of  Excommunication  passed  away  from 
memory  even  sooner  than  tliuse  of  Famine  ; and  in  a 
few  years  the  effect  of  the  Councils  was  seen  fur  more 
in  an  increase  of  peijnry  among  those  who  hod  sworn 
to  observe  the  Peace,  than  in  a diminution  of  violence  or 
wrong.  By  a dexterous  modification  of  the  too  power- 
ful curb  which  they  had  at  first  attempted  to  impose 
upon  human  passions,  the  Clergy  ultimately  attained 
their  object;  and  the  Peace  of  (rod,  which  hud  become 
a dead  letter,  assumed  vigour,  extent,  and  somewhat 
of  permanency  when  exchanged  for  the  Truce  of  God. 
By  this  compact  it  was  not  pretended  that  War  should 
b?  abolished,  but  it  was  regulated  awl  humanized.  The 
chief  provisions  forbad  every  military  operation  and 
every  deed  of  blood,  cither  public  or  private,  between 
Kuuset  on  Wednesday  and  sunrise  on  Monday;  thus 
allotting  no  more  than  three  days  and  two  nights  in  each 
week  to  the  passion  of  destructiveness.  Certain  Festi- 
vals and  Holy  Seasons,  according  to  the  several  usages 
of  particular  Provinces,  increased  the  sum  of  tranquil- 
lity ; Churches  and  Cemeteries  with  a precinct  of  thirty 
paces  around  them,  provided  they  were  neither  fortified, 
nor  prostituted  to  any  abates  of  sanctuary,  were  held 
inviolable ; so  also  were  the  persons  of  Religious  of 
both  sexes  and  of  labourers  in  husbandry;  and  fire  and 
pillage  were  averted  from  Docks,  herds,  standing  crops, 
•tacks,  granaries,  and  implements  of  Agriculture.  These 


• GLbru*  Rodolphuiy  »v.  4. 


enactments  were  enforced  not  only  by  a denunciation  of  France 
Spiritual  censures,  but,  in  some  instances,  by  the  esta- 
hlishment  of  an  armed  Police — Pa  fata,  or  Pazade — ^roTn 

supported  by  contribution  ; and  a belief  was  diligently  *•  D* 

iuculcuicd  that  infraction  of  the  Truce  would  be  visited  ®87. 

by  a most  terrific  disease,  le  mat  dr*  Ardent*,  or  le  feu  10 
tacre ; which  is  said  to  have  racked  the  joints  and  en-  g 
trails  as  by  fire,  or  to  have  dismembered  the  limbs, 
according  to  the  part  of  the  body  upon  which  it  seized. 

The  independent  Provinces  of  France  readily  acceded 
to  this  Pacific  Code  but  Henry  deemed  it  an  infraction 
of  his  prerogative  , and  declared  that  his  Vassals  needed 
no  other  protection  than  that  afforded  by  the  authority 
of  (heir  Sovereign.  Seldom  has  any  Sovereign  reigned 
in  whom  authority  was  less  respected  !* 

The  characters,  indeed,  of  Henry  I.  and  of  the  ally  ..f 

by  whom  he  had  regained  his  Crown  were  most  strongly  Nonnau-ly. 
contrasted.  While  the  former  slumbered  ingloriously 
on  the  throne  of  France,  Robert  of  Normandy  exhi- 
bited an  undaunted  valour,  an  unbounded  liberality,  and 
a romantic  spirit  of  enterprise  well  denoted  by  either  of 
the  titles  which  History  has  annexed  to  his  name,  le. 

Duible  or  U Magnifgiu.t  He  had  already  restored  to 
their  dominions  a Count  of  Flanders  und  a King  of' 

France  ; and  his  protection  was  afterwards  extended  to 
his  kinsmen,  the  Anglo-Saxon, Princes,  expelled  from 
their  throne  by  Canute  the  Dane.  The  armament, 
however,  destined  for  the  invasion  of  Britain  was  dis- 
persed by  a storm,  and  in  the  year  after  that  failure, 
his  restless  spirit,  exchanging  the  enthusiasm  of  arms 
for  that  of  devotion,  prompted  him  to  join  the  herd  of 
Pilgrims  thronging  to  Jerusalem.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  secret  stings  of  conscience  furnished  an  additional 
stimulus  to  that  exercise  of  piety  ; and  that  the  sudden 
death  of  Richard  III.,  his  Brother  and  predecessor, 
may  be  ascribed  with  truth  to  the  poisoned  cup  which  it 
was  whispered  that  Robert  had  administered  His 
Barons  viewed  the  proposed  departure  with  alarm,  and 
complained  that  he  would  leave  them  without  a head. 

" By  my  faith,”  replied  the  Duke,  " I will  not  leave  you  Investiture 
without  a head.  I have  a little  Bastard  who,  by  God’s 
Messing,  will  grow  up  in  due  season ; and  if  you  will 
now  make  choice  of  him,  I will  associate  him  in  the  A 0 

Duchy  as  my  successor.’1  Harlette,  daughter  of  a 103;,. 

Tanner  at  Falaise,  hud  borne  to  Robert  a child,  at  that 
time  seven  years  of  age ; and  the  Normans,  because, 
as  they  said,  it  suited  them  so  to  do,  took  the  oath  of 
fealty  to  this  boy,  William,  the  future  Conqueror  of 
England.  His  Father,  having  accomplished  Ids  vow. 
died,  while  on  his  return,  ut  Nice  in  Bithynia,  leaving  j„iy  I, 
his  possessions  to  the  doubly  uncertain  rule  of  a Bastard 
and  u Minor. 

The  claims  of  the  Tanner’s  grandsont  to  the  Norman 

• For  th»7Vii«#/  God,  m pti.  278.  463.  of  this  volume;  Du 
Cange,  (l/att.  ad  r.  trera  / unit  M.  tie  Siemondi,  Hut.  dr*  kYanfiut, 
to l-  iv.  part  iii.  eh.  v.  p 246. 

f Velly  think.-,  tlie  first  of  there  names  «u  given  an  account  of 
the  severity  with  which  he  refutes!  quarter  during  his  expedition  in 
favour  of  Henry  II. 

t Robert  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  daughter  of  his  Chitebun 
at  FaUise,  with  whom  he  foul  danced  at  an  entertainment  in  tier 
Father’s  Cattle,  signified  to  his  host  a wish  that  the  partnership  of 
the  evening  should  not  terminate  with  the  Bull ; a request  which, 
according  to  the  gross  fashion  of  the  limes,  a Vassal  esunmxl  a 
compliment  from  )u«  Lord-  The  Father,  however,  willing  to  pre- 
serve his  Daughter's  honour,  substituted  in  her  place  the  fair  Har- 
lette, nothing  loth  at  the  rxchange ; and  who  so  far  mastered  the 
Duke  s affect  ions,  aa  not  to  fm-l  alarm  at  the  tv,  elation  which 
morning  (nought  with  it,  and  to  banish  alt  rivalry  for  the  U.turv. 
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were  resisted,  as  might  be  expected  ; and  many  of  the 
' Chieftains  threw  off  their  recently  vowed  allegiance. 
From  his  eighth  to  his  twentieth  your  William  main- 
tained an  incessant  struggle  for  his  rights,  deriving 
advantage  far  more  from  the  mutual  jealousy  of  his 
Damns,  which  prevented  union  and  co-operation,  than 
from  the  attachment  of  any  of  them  to  his  own  person. 
But  his  great  talents  and  activity  developed  themselves 
with  increasing  years.  The  King  of  France,  at  fir»d 
uncertain  what  course  to  pursue,  and  temporizing  in 
order  to  profit  by  the  distractions  of  Normandy,  at 
length  assisted  the  son  of  his  former  tried  and  faithful 
friend,  and  led  his  succours  in  person  to  the  held. 
Some  early  successes  and  a few  severe  examples  struck 
terror  among  the  insurgents,  and  this  was  increased 
by  a decisive  victory  at  Vol  de  Dunes,  in  which  Henry 
is  said  by  some  authorities  to  have  been  unhorsed.  The 
Burghers  of  Alenin,  who  had  refused  the  young  Duke’s 
summons,  and  suspended  ruw  hides  from  their  ramparts 
in  mockery  of  his  birth,  paid  in  blood  for  that  insult 
after  their  capture ; and  few  other  towns  opposed  his 
progress.  Gleams  bright  with  future  hope  now  danwed 
upon  William  from  England,  where  the  marked  attach- 
ment of  the  childless  Confessor  seemed  to  assure  his 
own  adoption  ; and  in  looking  round  for  a Consort,  his 
chief  design  was  to  render  his  present  established  power 
in  his  hereditary  dominions  more  available  for  the 
great  foreign  enterprise  which  he  could  not  fuil  to  see 
was  near  at  hand.  The  daughter  of  the  opulent  Count 
of  Flanders  had  openly  avowed  that  she  never  would 
dishonour  herself  by  a union  with  a Bastard  ; but  when 
William  awaited  her  at  the  Church  door  of  Bruges  on 
her  return  from  Mass,  and  wooed  her  in  true  Musco- 
vite fashion,  with  fists,  heels,  and  spur-rowcl*,  mj  as  to 
occasion  confinement  to  her  bed,  the  teiKler-heurtcd  or 


terror-stricken  Matilda  no  longer  refused  consent,  and 
the  Duke  of  Normandy  by  marriage  with  her  became 
nephew  of  the  King  of  France.* 

Hostilities  But  a fresh  dispute  with  one  of  his  Vassals,  to  whom 
between  Henry  granied  protection,  involved  William  in  hostili- 
anc*ent  »">'  0IK*  new  The  Duke, 

A a staunch  Feudalist  at  heart,  left  no  means  untried  to 
iqu  avoid  personal  encounter  with  his  Sovereign ; and  in 
the  first  campaign  he  so  manoeuvred  as  to  defeat  single 


(C/krom ran  Alberict  Triura  F outturn  ad  atm.  1033,  up.  Bouquet,  si. 
330.)  William  of  Malmslwry  says,  that  it  wo*  the  dancing  of 
Marietta  herself  which  enchanted  the  Duke;  and  adds,  that  the 
Bastard  of  Normandy  early  manifested  his  warlike  pn>|*ibities. 
At  the  very  moment  of  hia  birth,  he  caught  up  one  of  the  rushes 
with  which  the  apartment  was  strewed,  and  grasped  and  brandished 
it  lilt*  a sword.  The  (ioMips  hailed  the  omen,  and  the  Midwife 
prophesied  tlkOt  the  Child  would  hereafter  lie  a King.  (De  Graft# 
Reg.  Any.  iii.  I.)  It  has  been  left  to  Fjymology  to  revenge  the 
Conjugal  wrongs  of  the  sister  of  Canute,  the  lawful  wife  of  Duke 
Robert ; and  it  has  teen  sometime*  thought,  although  incorrectly, 
that  Har/ette,  by  a slight  change,  has  been  corrupted  Into  the 
English  generic  term  Harlot. 

• A dele,  the  Mother  of  Matilda,  was  a sister  of  Henry  I.  Wil- 
liam’s courtship  is  thus  related  in  the  CAramtom  Tamntensc  (up. 
Bouquet,  XI.  348.)  Tame  Omttdmus,  Dus  Sormtmnnr,  Mathiddum, 
JUiam  Ba/datni  Comitis  Ftandrur  etuxil  i a usorrm  in  Avar  modum. 
Cum  ipsa  a Pair*  hw  de  spoauo  redpituda  srpiaj  rogarrtur,  eigne 
Gtadddmas  Sormanniars  a Paler,  gut  rum  tonga  tempore  nuJrierat, 
petr  a/m  taudaretwr,  retpondiJ,  nunguetm  Sot  hum  reetpere  le 
tnunJum . Quo  audita,  Guttled  mat  Dux  dam  apud  Hrugti,  tJti 
pud/a  morahatur,  cum  paucit  acre  ter  at,  eamgac  regrtdmtem  ait 
Ecdetu i pugms,  cadcihas,  atgue  caJ earth  us  verberd  atgue  entity  at, 
ttrgme  aaeensa  eguo  in  patnam  remeat.  Qua  facto,  podia  dutens  ad 
tectum  drcuiml ; ad  guam  Pater  vnuou  tlUsm  de  ipMW  rtctpimdo 
i nterrogat  rt  regain t ; gtue  respondent  dixit  if  nunguam  A tshere 
marilmm  m si  Gmtdedmmm  Ducem  Sormanntse  / good  el  factum  eti. 


divisions  of  the  Royal  army,  and  to  compel  Henry  to  France, 
retire  without  a general  engagement.  Four  years  after- 
wards  the  King  of  France  renewed  his  irruption  with  Fro® 

similar  ill  success  ; and  when  in  the  following  Spring,  *•  Et- 
on proceeding  to  associate  his  eldest  son  with  himself 
in  the  Crown,  lie  felt  anxious  for  a reconciliation  with  10 
his  closest,  his  most  powerful,  aud  therefore  his  must 
dangerous  neighbour,  he  was  cheerfully  met  half-way  in 
his  amicable  propositions.  |iim 

The  mjii  for  whom  Henry  thus  anxiously  prepared  A D 
succession  was  his  issue  by  Anne,  daughter  of  Jeroslaus,  1059. 
Czar  of  Russia,  a Prince  of  eminent  distinction  among  Awvution 
Burbarians,  whose  existence  had  become  known  to  the  of  Philip. 
Court  of  France  through  the  rejection  of  the  proffered 
hand  of  this  very  Princess  by  the  Emperor  Henry  III. 

The  King  of  France  had  already  lost  one  Bride  to  w hom 
he  was  affianced,  and  another  with  whom  his  nuptials 
had  been  completed  ; and  beginning  to  decline  in  years  he 
was  still  childless.  Attributing  his  former  domestic 
sorrows  to  the  wrath  of  Heaven  on  account  of  engage- 
ments contracted  within  the  prohibited  degrees,  hr  re- 
solved to  espouse  a Princess  so  remote  that  all  hazard 
of  consanguinity  must  be  escaped.  Three  sons  were 
the  produce  of  this  union ; and  Philip,  now  crowned, 
had  attained  only  his  seventh  year.  But  the  ceremony 
was  by  no  means  premature,  for  Henry  died  in  the  fob  ** 
lowing  Summer.  His  Physician^ had  given  him  medi-  ory 
cine  for  slight  indisposition,  with  strict  injunctions  not  to 
drink  while  under  its  influence ; he  disobeyed,  and  life 
was  the  forfeit  of  his  rashness.* 


The  reign  of  Philip  I,,  longer  than  that  of  any  King  Accession 
of  France  who  preceded  him  except  Clotaire,  than  that  c*  Philip.  L 
of  any  of  his  successors  except  Louis  XIV.,  however 
prolific  in  greut  men,  was  eminently  itiglorious  so  fur  as 
regarded  himself.  But  it  is  of  himself  chiefly  that  it  is 
our  business  to  treat  in  this  place ; for  both  the  com- 
mencement of  the  long  struggle  between  the  Emperors 
and  the  Holy  See,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Nor- 
mans in  England,  demand  a separate  notice.  Of  the 
two  Brothers  of  the  late  King,  Eudes,  if  still  living,  was 
forgotten  in  imbecility,  Robert  passed  an  obscure  and  in- 
active existence  in  his  Duchy  of  Burguudy.  The 
widowed  Queen,  born  in  a far  distant  Country,  and 
without  connections  in  France,  was  consequently  with- 
out influence  also ; and  still  in  the  flower  of  her  youth, 
she  seemed  likely  to  contract  (as  she  soon  did  con  tract  t) 
new  relations,  which  might  diminish  her  paramount 
interest  for  the  welfare  of  her  son.  Among  his  nearest 
kindred,  therefore,  no  fit  guardian  could  he  provided 
for  the  infant  King,  and  the  long  minority  of  a Hoy, 
scarcely  in  hi*  eighth  year  at  the  time  of*  his  accession, 
required  a prudent  and  powerful  tutelage.  Ileury  ac- 
cordingly, before  his  death,  bad  named  to  that  oflice  a 
Prince  of  unblemished  faith,  valour,  and  discretion,  Regvney  of 
Baldwin  Count  of  Flanders,  his  Brother  iu  law;  with 
the  manifest  intention,  in  case  of  the  demise  of  hia  own  1 *,,l‘ 


* Thu  writer  of  the  Ckrtmtcon  A ndeguventr,  from  which  an 
extract  is  given  by  Ilouq'irt,  (x.  176.)  tells  the  truth  of  Hubert  II. 
and  Ileury  ln  which  is  much  disguised  by  other  contemporaries, 
and  evm  by  aoroe  later  Htatonuna.  Rex  < Hugo)  stoned  rum 
Roberto,  JUia  sac,  gurm  ndimus  tpu  meriustmi  regaaatem,  a cujus 
tan  and  tsegue  pnrsrnt  Hrnncus  Regains,  fidtas  ejut  de  gene  rat. 
Labbr.  who  first  edited  (his  Chronicle  from  the  MS.,  ralla  the  above 
statement  a calumny. 

f She  married  in  1062  Raoul  Count  of  Crespy  and  Valois,  who, 
in  order  to  clear  the  way  for  her  alliance,  repudiated  hia  first  wile. 
He  survived  no  more  than  four  years,  after  which  Anoe  returned  to 
her  native  Country. 
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children,  that  the  Crown  should  pass  to  those  of  his 
sister  Adelc  l*y  the  Recent. 

The  minority  of  Philip  I.  is  one  entire  blank,  un- 
broken by  a single  event  of  Historical  importance  in 
which  France  was  partaker.  In  its  course,  William  of 
Normandy  completed  his  Conquest  of  Englaud  ; but  the 
advantages  which  the  ('row n of  France  was  ultimately 
to  derive  from  thut  hrilliant  exploit  of  its  great  Vassal 
were  not  developed  till  many  years  after  the  achieve- 
ment. When  the  Royal  Infant  attained  his  fourteenth 
\ear  he  was  emancipated  from  the  guardianship  of 
Count  Baldwin  by  death  ; and  no  successor  being  ap- 
pointed. the  young  King  unhappily  abandoned  himself 
to  uncontrolled  licentiousness , mo  that  the  first  Histo- 
rical notoriety  which  lie  attained  was  bv  a denunciation 
from  the  furious  Hildebrand,  at  the  very  commencement 
ComrJiiofci  of  his  Pontificate.  " Your  King,  wrote  the  proud  and 
of  Gregory  impetuous  Gregory  VII.  to  the  Bishop  of  Chalons, 
VI K.  against  “ takes  the  lead  among  all  Princes  of  our  time  in  sell- 
Pbili|>.  jug  Church  of  God,  scattering  her  possessions,  and 
*’  enslaving  and  trampling  under  fool  a Mother  whom  he 
*U' **•  is  bound  to  honour  and  respect.0*  A reasonable  humi- 
liation averted  the  anathema  which  the  Pope  menaced  ; 
but  since  Philip,  save  for  the  moment,  made  no  change 
in  his  practical  disobedience,  the  complaints  were  renewed 
a few  months  afterwards  in  louder  and  less  measured 
terms.  The  Letter  of  Gregory  to  the  French  Bishops 
is  an  average  specimen  of  the  tone  employed  by  him 
toward*  offending  Princes.  **  Your  King,”  he  repeats, 
“ or  rather  your  Tyrant,  following  the  suggestions  of  the 
Devil,  is  the  source  of  all  the  calamities  which  I have 
enumerated.  He  has  defiled  his  youth  by  crime  and 
intainy.  Not  less  weak  than  he  is  miserable,  he  use- 
lessly holds  the  reins  of  the  Kingdom  intrusted  to  his 
charge  ; not  only  licensing  his  subjects  to  the  perpetra- 
tion of  all  atrocity  by  relaxing  the  bonds  of  discipline, 
but  exciting  them  also  by  his  own  avowed  tastes  and 
actions  to  the  commission  of  every  foulness  which  il  is 
forbidden  either  to  do  or  even  to  name.  Not  content 
with  having  incurred  the  wrath  of  God  by  pillaging 
Churches,  by  adulteries,  by  detestable  plunderings,  by 
perjuries,  by  frauds  of  every  kind  with  which  we  have 
oftentimes  reproached  him,  he  now,  like  a Brigand, 
extorts  huge  sums  of  money  from  certain  Merchants 
who  from  every  quarter  of  the  Globe  attend  the  Fairs 
in  France. “f  The  clitnax  here  is  not  a little  remark' 
able.  Who  can  doubt  that  those  universal  Merchants, 
the  robbery  of  whom  is  more  grievous  in  the  Holy 
Father’s  sight  than  perjury,  sacrilege,  adultery,  and 
other  crimes  ineffable,  were  subjects  of  the  Apostolic 
See  ? And  so  indeed  they  are  afterwards  declared  to  be 
in  another  Letter,  similarly  vituperative  of  Philip,  ad- 
dressed to  the  I)ukc  of  Aquitaine.  Excommunication, 
Interdict,  and  Deposition  were  the  mildest  penalties, 
with  menaces  of  which  these  truly  Christian  and  Pastoral 
Epistles  concluded. 

Divtciikiunt  These  manifestations  of  Papal  wrath  remain  to  us 
in  FUndero.  because  the  Holy  See  had  not  any  interest  in  their  sup- 
pression; but  of  their  effects,  nothing  can  be  aftirmed  ; 
for  the  Chroniclers,  reluctant  to  preserve  a memorial  of 
the  vices  of  their  King  or  of  the  penalties  which  they 
induced,  are,  for  the  most  part,  profoundly  silent  rela- 
tive to  his  dissensions  with  Rome.  Philip’s  first  en- 
terprise in  arms,  although  rash  and  ill-weighed^,  was 


* Epul  Greg.  VII.  lib.  i.  Bp.  3^. 
f Idrm,  ii.  Eft,  5. 


prompted  by  generous  feeling.  His  guardian,  (he  late  Franc* 
Baldwin  V.,  had  been  succeeded  ill  his  Flemish  domi- 
nions by  a son  bearing  the  same  name.  A younger 
brother,  at  the  close  of  an  adventurous  and  enterprising 
youth.  |wirtly  by  dint  of'  valour,  partly  by  a fortunate 
marriugc  with  the  widow  of  a Count  of  Friesland  and 
Holland,  had  established  himself  in  virtual  Sovereignty 
of  those  Countries,  from  the  possession  of  which  he  be- 
came known  as  Robert  le  Prison.*  The  brothers 
quarrelled  ; Baldwin  invaded  Holland,  und  fell  in  battle, 
and  his  widow  Richiide,  with  her  sun  Arnulf,  upon 
whom  the  succession  devolved,  took  refuge  in  France, 
and  implored  protection  and  assistance  from  Philip. 

The  youthful  Monarch,  fired  with  the  ardour  of  eighteen,  Invasion  ..f 
readily  promised  aid  ; and  believing  that  the  mere  pre- 
sence  of  a King  of  France  would  suffice  to  strike  terror 
into  a Count  of  HoHaud,  rode  to  Flanders,  os  to  a 
Banquet  or  a Triumph,  with  few  other  followers  besides 
the  young  Nobles  of  his  Court.  A similar  error  was 
committed  by  William  Fitx-Osbome,  who  governed 
Normandy  in  the  absence  of  the  Conqueror ; and  he 
joined  the  gay  pavilions  of  Philip,  with  a retinue  of  no 
more  than  ten  Knights,  harnessed  as  if  for  a Tourna- 
ment. The  Frison,  pretending  alarm,  retired,  till  he 
had  inextricably  entangled  the  thoughtless  and  con- 
fident invaders  in  an  unknown  Country,  intersected  at 
every  step  by  dikes  and  canals;  then  surprising  and 
utterly  muting  them  mar  Cassel,  he  slew  Fitz-Osborne  He  is  .V- 
arul  the  young  Count  Arnulf  in  the  field,  and  chased 
Philip  back  disgracefully  to  France.  A second  attempt  *el*‘  *<l' 
two  years  afterwards  was  equally  unsuccessful;  nego-  *'  ®* 
tiations  and  a partition  of  territory  terminated  the  quar*  ' 
rel  among  tty*  Flemings  ; and  Philip,  in  order  to  cement  rT-r 
the  Peace,  demanded  and  received  the  hand  of  Bertha,  tnarm~> 
daughter  of  Gertrude,  Consort  of  Robert  lc  Frison,  by  \ u. 
her  first  husband. f 1074. 

After  this  brief  episode  of  exertion,  Philip  relapsed  Jralouay 
inlo  his  former  indolence  and  love  of  pleasure  ; inter-  between 
rupted  only  by  occasional  bursts  of  petty  jealousy  against  iumI 
his  great  and  most  dissimilar  Norman  Vassal,  now  jy**ban»the 
ranking,  like  himself,  us  a King.  Too  weak  for  open  ‘>wl,,rror' 
war,  Philip  was  content  to  harbour  all  the  fugitives  and 
exiles  who  crossed  to  him  from  the  newly  conquered 
realm  of  England  ; and  at  first,  William  either  con- 
sented to  he  blind,  or  |>erhap»,  deeply  occupied  with 
remote  and  more  important  cares,  faded  to  observe  the 
protection  and  encouragement  afforded  to  a numerous 
band  of  his  discontented  subjects.  Even  when  Philip 
manifestly  fomented  the  hostile  intentions  of  William’s 
rebellious  son  Robert  Courlhose,  the  injured  Prince  could 
not  forget  the  allegiance  which  his  Feudal  Oath  had  bound 
him  to  maintain  towards  his  Lord  : nor  was  it  till  Philip  U’jr. 
denied  reparation  for  long-continued  outrages  committed  d. 
by  the  borderers  of  France  upon  the  Norman  frontiers,  1US7. 
and  added  o hitter  sarcasm  to  those  injuries,  that  the 
King  of  England  sought  revenge  by  arms.  The  two 
Kings  rivalled  each  other  in  unwieldy  coqiulence  ; and 
Philip  hearing  that  William  kept  his  bed,  on  account  of 
some  indisposition, t inquired  whether  his  Brother  was 

* Hubert  *t  lb*  head  of  a band  of  caterers  waged  war  upon 
the  widowed  Conn  tew  Gertrude,  who  ultmiiilely  accepted  lua  hand, 
invested  him  with  her  former  husband  * titles,  and  consigned  to  him 
the  guardianship  of  her  children 

t There  is  some  ronfuttou  of  date*  in  these  transactions.  Philip's 
marriage  is  sometime*  assigned  tu  the  year  I0’*2. 

J William,  weanling  to  Meieray.  apfears  to  have  put  himself 
»N  training  ; fauoit  facte  u Hour*  pour  tr  fatchan/'i  fa  t,  p fa 
grata*. 
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History-  yet  delivered  ? 14  When  I come  to  my  Churching.  I will 
v— v-*-'  offer  him  100,000  tapers,”*  was  the  indignant  reply 
From  with  which  William  answered  this  taunt;  and  he  made 
a.  n.  good  his  threat  by  pillaging  and  horning  Mantes.  But 
087.  he  purchased  his  revenge  at  no  leas  a price  than  that  of 
fl>  life.  A severe  bruise  received  while  on  horseback, 
A-  n*  joined  to  the  heal  which  he  encountered  by  approaching 
1 108.  t0O  near  the  flames  of  the  burning  town,  fatally  affected 
His  gross  and  inflammatory  system  ; and  lie  was  con* 
vcyed  to  the  Monastery  of  St.  Gervais,  near  Rouen, 
conscious  of  his  appcouching  end.  The  six  weeks  during 
which  he  languished  were  given  to  remorse;  a comrade 
which  did  not  smooth  his  dying  pillow,  and  which  ap- 
peared to  gain  strength  in  proportion  as  life  was  ebbing 
nwav.  His  last  order  was  for  the  release  of  his  Brother, 
Eudcx,  Bishop  of  Bnyeux.  from  imprisonment  ; an  act 
of  ambiguous  clemency,  since  he  acknowledged,  while 
delivering  the  command,  that  the  treachery',  the  licen- 
tiousness, and  the  love  of  blood  which  marked  that  most 
dissolute  Priest,  were  ho(>eicss  of  reform,  and  must  be 
destructive  to  all  with  whom  he  might  become  connected. 
IWwth,  His  parting  breath  was  spent  in  an  aspiration  to  the 
Virgin  ; and  no  sooner  was  it  drawn,  than  the  death- 
chamber  of  the  most  powerful  Prince  of  his  time  was 
deserted  as  if  it  had  been  his  tomb.  The  Nobles,  hitherto 
surrounding  his  couch,  if  not  with  attachment,  certainly 
with  respect  and  anxiety,  took  horse  and  fled  to  their 
Castles,  uncertain  of  the  future.  The  menials  ulso  looked 
for  safety  in  the  abandonment  of  the  corpse  o4*  their  late 
master,  but  not  until  they  had  glutted  their  cupidity 
by  general  pillage.  Even  the  bed  of  the  deceased 
Sovereign  was  coveted  by  these  sordid  plunderers,  and 
his  remains,  stripped  naked  for  the  sake  of  their  clothes 
and  coverlids,  were  tossed  rudely  on  the  floor,  unguarded, 
un honoured,  anti  uncomposed.  A single  boat,  furnished 
at  the  expense  of  a poor  Provincial  Knight,  conveyed 
an*l  Bund  the  body  to  Caen,  where  the  funeral  pomp,  arranged 
of  William  w ith  sonic  greater  regard  to  decency,  was  interrupted  in 
tht-  Cun-pio-  jk  progress  by  an  alarm  of  fire  which  dispersed  the 
mourners.  Nor  when  the  grave  was  dug,  and  the  coffin 
was  about  to  be  lowered,  did  it  appear  that  their  tenant 
was  likely  to  find  a resting  p-laec  : for  the  six  feet  of 
ground,  nil  that  now  remained  to  him  of  his  grail  Duchy, 
and  his  still  greater  Kingdom,  were  claimed  by  a by- 
stander. William,  when  be  built  his  Cathedral,  had 
forcibly  wrested  the  plot  of  ground  selected  for  his 
buriol  place  from  the  father  of  the  intcrpellanl ; who 
now  protested,  in  the  name  of  Clod,  against  covering 
the  plunderer  with  earth  which  was  not  his  own.  The 
Prelates  and  the  Barons  around  the  grave  contributed 
at  the  moment  a small  sum  for  the  redemption  of  the 
disputed  property;  and  sixty  sous  were  gathered  among 
them  as  alms,  to  purchase  repose  for  the  bier  of  the 
Conqueror  of  England  !1 

The  bloody  rivalry  of  the  three  sons  of  William  deso- 
lated Normandy,  after  his  decease ; and  during  the 
progress  of  that  unnatural  struggle,  K obert  Courlhose 
allied  himself  to  a party  with  whom  Philip  also  was 
destined  to  lie  intimately,  but  less  amicably,  connected. 
The  aid  ofPoulques  U RccMn,  (the  crabbed  or  morose.) 
Count  of  Anjou,  was  important  to  Robert’s  success ; 

* Cum  ad  iffuMJN  prat  partum  i era  centum  miilm  cumdet at  n 
/•(tabo.  Will.  Ntlimbuiy,  iii.  p.  63. 

f Tlwve  particular*  «>f  the  last  moments  and  Burial  of  William 
the  Conqwrur  are  taken  from  the  end  of  the  VI  1th  Book  of  Onle- 

ricus  VitaJrt,  ap.  Duchesne  S-yrmantuca,  p,  662. 


and  it  was  won  by  pandering  to  the  veteran  debauchee.  Franco. 
Cruel,  treacherous,  and  ambitious,  the  usurper  of  his 
Brother's  dominions,  the  gaoler  of  his  person,  stricken  1 r*"n 
in  years,  and  already  the  husband  of  two  living  wives,  K °- 
Poulqur*  nevertheless  dared  to  encourage  a passion  tor  4^B7- 
the  most  beautiful  woman  in  France,  Bcrtrade.  daughter  ,0 
of  Count  Simon  de  Mont  fort ; and  Robert  promised  ’ 

and  obtained  her  hand  for  his  new  friend.  It  was  not  j}ertrail^' 
likely  that  a marriage,  compulsory  on  the  part  of  tile 
Bride,  with  one  so  revolting  in  character  and  dispropor-  Fouloue*  le 
(innate  in  years,  should  lie  attended  with  happiness;  R«hm. 
and  Bcrtrade,  after  a short  period  of  gloomy  wedlock,  a.  d. 

anticipating  from  the  fickleness  of  her  husband  the  lot  1B89. 

of  her  predecessors,  and  tempted  by  the  ambition  of  a 
Royal  conquest,  threw  out  lures  for  Philip  during  a 
visit  which  he  paid  to  the  Castle  of  Foulqucs,  at  Tours. 

That  weak  and  unprincipled  Sovereign,  long  since 
wearied  of  his  Consort  Bertha,  had  once  before  wished 
to  repudiate  her,  notwithstanding  she  had  borne  him 
four  children  ;•  and  Bcrtrade,  without  awaiting  any  dis-  Riot***  with 
solution  of  his  existing  compact,  abandoned  her  own  Philip  I. 
husband,  and  threw  herself  into  Philip’s  arms,  on  the  *•  D* 
mere  promise  of  marriage.  Not  a Bishop  was  found 
in  France  who  would  dishonour  himself  by  solemnizing 
the  inock  ceremonial ; and  it  is  thought  that  the  fitting  Their  nwi- 
benediction  of  the  venal  arid  profligate  Kudes  of  Uayetix  ring*, 
was  obtained  to  seal  the  adulterous  union. t Loud  and 
vehement  were  the  reclamations  of  the  Clergy  ; more  so 
than  those  of  either  the  injured  husband  or  of  Robert 
le  Frison,  the  step  father  of  Bertha,  who  herself  died 
broken-hearted  within  two  years  after  her  endurance  of 
this  great  wrong.J  Nevertheless  the  recent  marriage, 
notwithstanding  the  King's  hand  was  now  free,  continued 
to  be  regarded  as  illegitimate;  so  that  Urban  II  de- 
spatched a Legate  into  France  for  its  formal  annulment : 
and  Ahab  and  Jezebel  were  largely  admitted  into  the 
Ecclesiastical  correspondence  which  ensued,  as  types  of 
Philip  and  his  unrecognised  Consort. 

The  Legate  assembled  a National  Council  at  Autun  Kxcnonim- 
which  excommunicated  the  King  and  Bert  null , and  ut 

further  punishments  were  meditated  by  the  Pope  in  a ^ ^ 

General  Council  convened  at  Piacenza  in  the  year  fill- 
lowing.  But  the  enthusiasm  kindled  by  Peter  the 
Hermit  diverted  that  Assembly  from  its  original  purpose, 
and  the  same  influence  prevailed  yet  more  forcibly  in 
that  greater  Council  at  Clermont,  winch  decreed  the  1st 

• In  the  year  1086,  Philip,  reckoning  upon  the  facility  nidi 
which  th«  Canonical  prohibition*  might  I hi  pleaded  in  favour  of 
divorce,  (for  they  extended  to  the  seventh  degree  of  kindred,  ami 
the  fretjurnry  of  Royal  intermarriage*  had  mutually  allied  almost 
every  great  House  in  Kurope/l  demanded  the  hand  of  Kmma, 
daughter  of  Roger  of  Sicily.  The  offer  wav  eagerly  accepted,  and 
the  Prince**  wo*  sent  to  the  care  of  her  BroOn-Mii-Jau’,  Raymond, 

Count  of  St.  Gillet,  in  Languedoc,  iii  order  to  It*  betrothed.  That 
Noble,  however,  learning  that  Philip  had  not  hitherto  vuivrcdril  in 
dissolving  hi*  ties  with  Bertha,  raved  the  huuour  of  hi*  Wife'* 

Family  by  marrying  Kmtna  to  the  Count  Clermont  d’Auvrrgur. 

(rn  lifted  in  Maluttrr.i,  Hitt.  Sint.  iv.  H.  ap.  Murwtori,  Simpt.  hat. 
v.  592. 

\ 1/  v t roar  a un  Erctfue,  cr  fkt  Eudet  Hr  Buyur.  yui  ota  in  matter 
rutnnUr.  mOftmmant  te  rev enu  de  tju'/yue*  Ey/ltet  <fue  le  Ray  tut 
duu»a,  Mrreray  William  of  Malnndmry  ascribe*  the  disgraceful 
compliance  to  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  (v.  p.  90.)  It  is  to  be 
lamented  that  there  were  turn  Prelate*  existing  who  could  be  even 
suspected  of  *u  foul  a prostitution  of  tlirir  holy  office. 

J Wily,  from  total  alwence  of  all  feeling  iu  hi*  account  of  the 
d«a'h  of  Bertha,  i«,  unconsciously,  most  juithetic.  Berime  n'ilott  plat 
m jrunr.  m bette,  sou  tor/  nVrci la  yu'uue  s/rrr/r  pt/td.  On  ta  vtt 
Iranyuiffemrn/  reteguer  d Mftuireutt  tur  mer,  mi  efte  mourut  yue/gtue 
/••mp*  aprit  de  chagnn  ft  de  muerr.  (i  511.) 
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Crusade.  Urban,  indeed,  on  that  occasion,  renewed  the 
anathema  already  pronounced  ; and  the  King,  tendering 
obedience  on  points  indifferent  to  him,  and  disobeying 
on  those  which  opposed  his  inclinations,  while  he  con- 
tinued to  retain  Bertrade,  forbore  from  wearing  the 
Crown,  and  divested  himself  of  the  purple.  This  empty 
compliance  with  the  letter  of  Urban’s  Bull  was  gra- 
ciously accepted  as  submission  to  its  spirit ; the  Pope 
did  not  remit  the  Excommunication,  hut  he  addressed 
the  King  as  his  dear  Son  ; he  forbad  the  performance 
of  Divine  Service,  and  the  use  of  Bells  in  any  City 
which  might  he  profaned  by  the  Royal  presence,  hut  he 
allowed  the  celebration  of  Low  Mass  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  Palace.  So  dead,  however,  to  shame,  although 
keenly  alive  to  fear,  was  the  now  drivelling  Philip,  that 
when  the  Bells  of  a town  which  he  was  quitting,  as  if  to 
atone  for  their  long  silence,  began  to  peal  at  the  mo- 
ment of  his  departure,  he  hurst  into  an  idiot  laugh,  and 
remarked  to  Bertrndc,  **  Hark’ye,  my  deur,  how  they 
are  driving  us  away  !”* 

Philip  contributed  neither  in  purse  nor  in  person  to 
the  gathering  of  the  1st  Crusade  ; and  he  regarded  with 
indifference,  if  not  with  contempt,  the  active  devotion 
with  which  his  brother  Hugh  enrolled  himself  in  the 
pious  armament.  When  he  had  passed  the  meridian  of 
life,  his  mind,  weakened  by  excesses,  readily  yielded  to 
superstitions  terror  ; and  still  reluctant  to  surrender  his 
vices,  he  endeavoured  to  compound  for  them.  Alarmed 
by  a few  slight  bodily  infirmities,  from  which  he  hud  as 
yet  been  exempted  by  vigour  of  constitution,  he  attri- 
buted a rash  and  a tooth-ache  to  the  anger  of  Heaven, 
or  of  the  Pope  ; and  in  order  therefore  yet  more  fully  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Bull  depriving  him 
of  the  Crown,  he  resolved  to  associate  his  Son  Louis  in 
Government ; to  devolve  on  him  the  outward  state  of 
Royalty  which  he  hod  been  enjoined  to  abandon,  and 
yet  more  its  heavier  cares,  from  which  he  was  constitu- 
tionally disinclined.  The  precise  year  of  the  association 
is  uncertain ; but  it  wan  about  the  commencement  of 
the  Xllth  Century  that  Louis  CEteiUe,  for  the  Son 
was  thus  honourably  distinguished  from  his  supine  and 
slumbering  Father,  was  intrusted  with  the  administra- 
tion of  F ranee. 

Louis,  now  in  his  eighteenth  year,  was  the  first  of 
the  Capctian  Race  who  had  received  an  education  filling 
for  a Prince.  He  was  skilled  in  all  chivalrous  exercises, 
in  the  management  of  a horse,  the  lance,  and  the  sword; 
his  temper  was  brave,  courteous,  affable,  just,  frank,  and 
generous  ; in  one  word,  he  was  trained  to  he  an  accom- 
plished Knight.  During  some  short  hostilities  with 
William  Rufus  in  the  Vexiu,  unable  to  prevail  upon  the 
inert  Philip  to  levy  a force  adequate  to  regular  operations, 
the  young  Prince  hod  nevertheless  greatly  distinguished 
himself  by  Ids  activity  as  a partisan  ; and  at  the  head  of 
three  hundred  horse  he  had  grievously  harassed  an  enemy 
much  superior  in  numbers.  He  now  addressed  himself 
to  the  restraint  of  such  Vassals  as  had  encroached  upon 
his  Father's  weakness  ; and  among  these  he  boldly  and 
successfully  asserted  the  Royal  authority.  Some  were 
terrified  into  obedience  by  arms,  all  were  diminished  in 
strength  by  a wise  policy  which  prevented  their  union  ; 
for  although  each  siugly  might  be  mastered  by  the 
Crown,  a confederacy  would  have  been  irresistible. 


• Cam  duerdente  n>  Unmiv*  ngmrmm  ttndupte  eantreparei, 
Mn/Mm  fvduUulem  (vicAlwnu  rxpnmrinl,  •*  Audi*"  UHjuitm  **  Bella, 
qudm  n>  * rffiganl  V'  Will.  Makubwy,  v.  |i.  *J0. 


While  thus  occupied,  his  chief  danger  arose  from  the 
hatred  and  the  artifices  of  Bertrade,  the  fire  of  whose 
more  youthful  passions  had  now  become  concentrated 
in  ambition.  Although  herself  unqueened  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Church,  her  sons,  but  fur  Louis,  might  here- 
after sway  the  sceptre  of  France;  and  when  this  brilliant 
hope  was  once  awakened,  there  were  few  means  from 
which  a woman  so  unprincipled  was  likely  to  recoil  in  order 
to  secure  its  accomplishment.  Accordingly  when  Louis 
visited  England  to  attend  the  Coronation  of  Henry  I., 
and  to  receive  Knighthood  from  his  hand,  Bertrade, 
either  by  fraud  or  by  caresses,  obtained  the  Royal  signet 
from  Philip  ; and  fortified  by  that  authority  she  wrote 
Letters  to  the  King  of  England,  enjoining  him  to  secure 
the  person  of  the  young  Prince,  and  to  commit  him  to 
perpetual  imprisonment.  Regardless  of  cruelty  or 
treachery  whenever  his  own  interests  could  derive  profit 
from  their  commission,  Henry  nevertheless  demurred  at 
perpetrating  a gratuitous  crime ; he  showed  the  de- 
spatches to  his  guest,  and  counselled  his  immediate 
return.*  The  Court  of  France  then  arranged  itself  in 
opposite  factions  under  the  Prince  and  the  Queen ; 
Louis  is  said  to  have  attempted  to  poniard  his  step- 
mother, and  Bertrade  in  return  summoned  to  her  aid 
the  more  covert  arts  of  secret  poisoning.  Clerks,  as 
they  are  styled,  skilled  in  Magic  and  in  Medicine.t  were 
instructed  to  devise  a potion  which  should  make  slow 
inroads  upon  life  ; and  although  Louis  was  saved  from 
the  uttermost  effect  of  that  insidious  cup,  by  the  timely 
aid  of  a Physician  who  had  studied  under  the  Arabians,} 
he  carried  to  his  grave  a pale  and  bloodless  complexion, 
avouching  the  great  peril  which  he  had  encountered. 

Rome  at  length  consented  to  relieve  Philip  from  her 
censures.  Her  pride  was  satisfied,  because,  notwith- 
standing the  offender  persisted  to  the  end  in  disobe- 
dience. his  opposition  had  ever  been  accompanied  with 
seeming  respect  § The  Ecclesiastics  themselves  now 
recommended  indulgence,  and  the  King  was  permitted 
to  appear  before  a Council  assembled  at  Paris  to  con- 
duct his  reconciliation.  There,  barefooted,  and  in  a 
Penitential  garb,  he  swore  in  presence  of  the  Legale 
that  he  would  no  longer  regard  Bertrade  ns  his  wife, 
and  that  for  the  future  he  would  never  even  converse 
with  her,  unless  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  On 
these  conditions,  absolution  was  pronounced  ; and  as  for 
the  perjury  which  ensued,  the  Vatican  no  doubt  ex- 
pected, and  therefore  did  not  too  closely  investigate  it. 
A yet  mure  remarkable  instance  of  Philip's  infatuation 
for  his  mistress  than  any  he  had  hitherto  shown,  re- 
mained to  be  exhibited  ; aud  on  this  occasion  he  was 
not  without  a partner  in  his  delusion.  Bertrade  was 
desirous  that  one  of  her  sons  by  Foulques  le  Rechin 
should  succeed  to  the  domain  of  Anjou,  at  the  expense 
of  the  just  rights  of  att  elder  half-brother.  In  order  to 


_ • Henry  I.,  the  craftiest  Prince  of  hi*  time,  most  probably  felt  a 
bitter  contempt  fur  Philip.  Phihpput,  tits  Fruncvmm,  Rtyt  matro 
■re  uliJu  nee  im/ntmt  fad,  prop  terra  quad  rttel  renin  mag  u quam 
negoliti  drdttut,  in  the  short  and  pithy  character  given  by  William 
of  Malmsbury.  f v.  p.  90.)  Ordericui  Vital  i»,  (ho  Norman  Chronicler, 
ever)’  where  abounds  with  similar  marks  of  acorn ; corpulent* a Rex 
Frnnevrtan  (xi.  p.  818.)  PAdtppu*  v era  Rex,  pig  rr  el  aerpuitmttu, 
M/afue  imcvnyrmmt  era!,  (x.  p.  76G.) 

f Trthm*  de  numero  C/ertcontm  ma/rJUu.  Ordrricus  Vitalis,  xi. 
p.  843. 

I Qwiriitm  hirtuha  de  Harbaru,  as  the  enlightened  Moor*  are 
termed  by  the  ignorant  Norman.  ( Id.  Jbtd.) 

$ Tan!  la  fermeii  rrt  efficaee  mime  dan*  It  mal , is  Meuray's 
just  remark  on  the  transaction. 
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Compaq  this  intrigue,  reconciliation  with  her  former 
husband  was  an  indispensable  preliminary  ; and  she 
nol  only  obtained  Philip's  consent  to  the  attempt,  hut 
she  was  moreover  successful  in  her  apparently  hopeless 
enterprise.  Foulques  readmitted  her  to  his  confidence  ; 
she  effected  a breach  betwreen  the  Father  and  Son  ; and 
ill  order  to  accelerate  her  purpose,  she  procured  the 
assassination  of  the  latter.  In  the  course  of  this  nefa- 
rious transaction,  all  Europe  was  astonished  at  the 
scandal  of  a visit  paid  by  the  Royal  Pair  to  Foulques, 
at  Angers.  They  were  received  with  distinguished 
honours;  and  the  favour  of  thr  ambiguous  wife  wus 
cultivated  with  equal  obsequiousness  by  each  of  her  hus- 
bands, who  sale  with  her  at  the  same  table,  and  even 
shared  the  same  chamber.  This  singular  u ml  most  dis- 
graceful accordance  of  the  rivals  has  been  sometimes 
considered  us  u proof  of  the  commanding  ascendency 
of  Bcrtrodc's  intellect.  To  our  eyes,  however,  it  ex- 
hibits nothing  more  than  a striking  example  of  that 
dotage  which  is  the  sure  temporal  punishment  of  pro- 
tracted voluptuousness.  Destitute  of  .all  self-res|>ect 
and  of  every  manly  emotion,  the  two  jaded  sensualists 
struck  a bargain  for  community  in  the  strumpet's 
smiles,  all  which  they  now  either  coveted  or  could 
enjoy  ; and  while  the  adulterer,  in  right  of  Sovereignty, 
as  may  be  imagined,  shared  her  seat,  the  tame  and  con- 
tented wittol  reclined  on  her  footstool.* 

These  disgusting  spectacles  were  at  length  to  be  ter- 
minated. Debauchery  had  weakened  the  mental  facul- 
ties no  less  than  the  bodily  frame  of  the  King  ; and  in 
his  fifty-seventh  year  he  was  overtaken  by  premature 
old  age.  Assuming  on  his  death  bed  the  habit  of  a 
Benedictine,  he  confessed  and  bewailed  his  many  sins, 
and  acknowledged  that,  like  his  predecessor  Charles 
Martel,  his  portion  on  their  account  ought  to  be  with 
the  Devil.t  Then  professing  his  unworthinesa  to  be 
interred,  like  other  French  Kings,  near  the  tomb  of  so 
great  a Martyr  os  St.  Denis,  he  urged  us  his  last  request 
that  his  body  might  he  conveyed  to  a Church  ou  the 
Loire  dedicated  to  St.  Benet,  a Saint  who  hod  ever 
been  his  Patron,  and  to  wliose  intercession  he  now 
looked  especially  tor  forgiveness.*  It  remains  only  to 
dismiss  the  other  chief  iienumage  of  this  must  unhonoured 
reign.  Bcrtrade,  says  William  of  Malmsbury,  more 
fortunate  than  her  paramour,  because  in  the  full  enjoy- 


• Ordericna  ViUlia,  xi.  p.  818. 

♦ Charles  Martel  used  ih«  tTvnaum  of  the  Church  in  order  to 
defend  France  againxt  the  Sararena;  ami  the  Monka,  smarting 
under  the  loss  which  they  actually  suffered,  ami  forgetful  of  the 
infinitely  greater  miseries  which  they  had  thereby  escaped,  very  un- 
gratefully damned  the  Hero  by  whom  ( Jirutemhxn  had  been  wived, 
In  a Letter  addrvawd  by  certain  Prelates  to  Louis  le  (Jemuimyite, 
in  the  year  8-58,  it  was  said  that  tike  condition  uf  C harles  had  Wen 
revealed  toon  after  his  death  to  Kucher  Hiabopuf  Orleans,  by  whose 
order  some  brother  Bishops  had  opened  the  warrior's  Tomb.  They 
found  in  it  a monstrous  Dragon,  who  disappeared  in  clouds  of 
sulphurous  smoke ; thus  giving  plain  evidence  uf  the  nature  of  the 
abode  of  the  deceased.  { Vapuola  Caroli  Calvi,  hi.  23.)  The  chief 
difficulty  attendant  upon  the  tale  is  that  Kucher  died  some  years 
before  Charles  Martel. 

I Ordericoa  Vilalia,  xi.  p.  N35.  It  can  scarcely  he  credited  that 
Velly,  after  narrating  the  reign  of  Philip  1,  with  very  little  difference 
as  to  main  facts  from  tboxe  which  we  Have  given  above,  should  sum 
up  the  Prince's  character  iu  the  following  words,  after  praising  him 
far  not  joining  the  Crusade.  U eit  dn-tnowi  coast  an!  91 id  a twit  d* 
grandee  quahtei.  (T  (toil  te  Prince  de  mm  mic/e  le  surar  fat t,  dr  la 
taille  la  plm  majetineui',  de  f rxtenenr  le  pltu  uW«ims(.  His  per- 
sonal qualities  mtgkt  be  such  as  they  are  here  represented,  but  the 
language  below  belongs  to  Titus  or  Alfred.  Brave  dan*  lew  com »• 
Anti,  wage  dan*  It  con**J,  mai/re  done  tart  de  parler,  t Hutmre  la  1 
donne  tvntet  le*  grdeet  tfewpnl  et  da  carachre.  i.  $44. 


ment  of  health  and  vigour,  and  with  a forehead  unfur-  France 
rowed  by  a single  wrinkle,  received  the  veil  at  Fonte- 
vreaux,  and  died  not  long  afterwards : “ God's  Provi-  From 

dence  most  likely  foreseeing  that  a Ludy  of  habits  so  d. 

delicate  could  not  long  endure  the  labours  of  Reli-  9S7. 

gion.’’*  According  to  the  good  Monk’s  reflection,  it  to 
would  appear  as  if  Piety  were  altogether  constitutional ; A ' ®* 
and  that  those  persons  who  have  probably  greatest  need  * * ^ 
of  Repentance,  are  of  all  others  the  most  disqualified  *r‘ 

by  Nature  lo  obtain  its  benefits. 

II.  The  immature  death  of  Otho  III.  without  issue,  (*rrm*ky. 
transferred  the  German  Crown  to  a collateral  brunch  of  Protn 

the  House  of  Saxony,  and  Henry  Duke  of  Bavaria,  *>• 

grandson  of  a Brother  of  Otho  the  Great,  triumphed  M02. 

over  two  other  competitors  by  that  which  Ditmar  terms  lu 
hereditary  right. t One  of  his  rivals,  Herman  Duke  of  A:  °‘ 

Suabia,  for  a while  continued  in  arms,  and  to  the  pro-  ^ 

fane  sack  and  burning  of  Strusburgh  by  his  troops  on  0uiinrvll 
Easter  day,  the  Monks  attribute  his  final  defeat  and  A b 
submission.  It  was  not,  however,  in  his  German  do-  lou'J 
minions  that  Henry  II.  was  to  be  most  vigorously 
opposed ; Lhe  Lombards  asserted  independence,  and  in  The  L«»m- 
a Diet  nnsembled  at  Pavia,  called  AnJou in  Marquis  of  banb 
Ivrea  to  their  throne.  Two  years  elapsed  before  Henry  riuxMws  Ar- 
felt  sufficiently  established  in  the  North  to  venture  upon 
a passage  of  the  Alps;  and  then,  writhout  opposition  * in" 
from  the  phantom  King,  who  fled  at  his  approach,  he 
received  the  Crown  in  Pavia,  notwithstanding  its  recent  H w 
hostility.  Of  the  support  of  the  Milunete  he  was  well  crowned  at 
assured,  if  it  were  but  on  account  of  their  jealousy  of  Pavia, 
the  rival  metropolis,  1 and  the  secret  grudge  long  sub-  a.  d. 
sitting  between  the  two  Capitals  first  openly  manifested  1004. 
itself  on  this  occasion.  On  the  very  day  of  Henry’s 
Coronation,  the  collision  of  some  drunken  German  and 
Milanese  soldiers  with  the  irritated  partisans  of  Ardouin, 
excited  a popular  tumult  The  Palace  wos  attacked  ; 
and  when  the  troops  encamped  without  the  walls  ad- 
vanced to  support  the  slender  body-guard  by  w hich  it 
wus  defended,  they  fired  several  houses  in  order  to  Burning  uf 
clear  the  barricaded  streets,  and  unhappily  reduced  the  P*vu». 
greater  pari  of  the  superb  city  to  ashes.  It  was  not 
easily  that  Henry  himself  escaped  from  this  scene  of 
flame  and  carnage ; and  to  nn  injury  which  lie  is  said  to 
have  received  in  leaping  from  a window  of  the  Palace,  is 
sometimes  ascribed  (he  lameness  under  which  he  suffered 
for  the  remainder  of  life,  and  w hich  attached  a sobriquet 
to  his  name,  jj 


• Pulcrtd*  et  fortumahu*  1 Ua.  ynbd  trfrde  et  mnttate  Integra,  nee 
specie  mgala,  apod  Fontem  Etnildi  Sanch  moMolium  appetu / ve/am. 
Mr  mm/lb  potl  pr trim 1 1 nter  rale  fecit.  De*  forittan  pmndente 
non  poise  drliealtr  my  hem  evrpm  Hehgiom*  labortbm  insemre. 
(v,p90.) 

t v.  ad  wit. 

J Pavia,  from  its  commanding  *;t«  wav  the  frequent  residence  uf 
the  Liunbnrd  King*  Milan,  the  Capital  of  the  Intohri  nml  of  all 
C'isaljiue  (iuul,  lud  been  honoured  by  the  altude  ufionM  of  the  Uat 
Wnlrrii  Ciraan. 

} Clnndnl,  Hmjfekoit.  (H&fleholz,  wooden  legged.;  Other  autho- 
rities attribute  Hvnry'a  infirmity  to  a wound  received  from  a wild 
be&at  in  Hunting.  But  the  Manka  would  not  admit  less  than  a 
8U|NTiiiitural  ungin  to  the  bodily  defect  of  * Prince  *0  greatly  iheir 
favourite.  Henry,  they  aay,  while  jmying  by  night  in  a Church 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  *»w  our  Saviour  himself,  clad  in  Pontifical 
robes,  proceed  to  tbe  cclebraliun  uf  Mnaa ; Hr  wav  followed  fine  by 
St  Lawrence,  then  by  St.  Vincvntiua  an  Subdeacon  ; after  the** 
came  the  Virgin  Mary  wirth  a throng  of  Monica*  »ml  Angela ; St 
Peter  and  St  John  heading  the  Apootlea  and  Kvoageliata,  St 
Stephen  with  the  Martyrs,  and  St.  Martin  with  thr  Confemorv.  The 
Angel*  commenced  the  Introit,  * Smitrptmx*,  De m,  mnertcordiam 
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History.  Few  transactions  of  this  reign  demand!  any  special 
— - — notice,  although  its  course  was  by  no  means  inactive.  The 
From  struggle  with  Ardouin  continued  during  thirteen  years; 
a.  n.  it  was  conducted  far  more  as  a feud  between  Milan  and 

1002.  Pavia,  than  as  a war  between  Germany  and  the  Lom- 

*°  bawls,  and  it  terminated  by  the  voluntary  retirement  of 
**  D the  Pretender  lo  a Monastery.  Long  and  not  inglo- 
M®®’  rious  wars  with  Bolealaus  of  Poland,  the  subjugation  of 
Bohemia,  the  vigilant  control  of  bis  own  Vassals,  and  n 
partly  successful  contest  with  the  Greeks  in  Puglia  and 
Calabria,  furnished  ample  occupation  fi>r  the  two  and 
twenty  years  of  Henry’s  rule  ; agd  notwithstanding  his 
exaggerated  superstition,  he  could  not  have  been  devoid 
Henry  11.  is  either  of  energy  or  ability.  He  received  the  Frown  of 
rr owned  |}ae  Empire  from  Benedict  VIII.  at  Home,  and  the  wily 

Pope  is  said  to  have  entrapped  him  by  an  artful  inquiry, 

K D Indore  entering  St.  Peter’s,  whether  lie  would  always 

1014  ptnerte  his  fidelity  to  himself  and  his  successors?  a 

question  to  which  the  simplicity  of  the  Emperor  replied 
Iluwuhfor  in  the  affirmative.  More  than  once,  jaded  with  the 
Mmartte  cares  of  State  and  deeply  tinged  with  the  bigotry  of  bis 
retirement.  he  projected  an  exchange  of  the  Crown  for  the 

ia\9  Tonsure.  On  the  first  occasion,  he  was  dissuaded  by 

* **’  the  urgency  of  his  Nobles,  and  in  lien  of  taking  the 

cowl  himself  he  founded  a rich  Prebend  in  the  Church 
of  Strasburgh,  fora  (’anon  whom  he  numed  King  of  the 
Choir.  At  a later  date,  during  a progress  through  Lor- 
raine. not  long  before  his  decease,  he  absolutely  ten- 
dered his  vows  to  the  Abbot  of  St.  Vannes.  in  Verdun. 
“ Do  you  promise,”  asked  the  discreet  Priest.  " obe- 
dience throughout  life  to  your  Superior,  according  to  our 
rule?**  **  I do  so,”  replied  the  Emperor.  “ Fulfil  then 
your  vow,  receive  my  injunctions  without  opposition,  as 
becomes  one  professed  in  my  Cloister,  and  return  to  the 
administration  of  your  Government."* 

The  Km-  But  the  chief  weakness  which  Henry  II.  exhibited  re- 
(,une-  panta  his  Empress  Cunegunda.  daughter  of  Sigefrid 
K ' Count  of  Luxemburgh.  Prompted  by  a false  estimate 
of  moral  duty,  and  not  improbably  also  by  coldness  of 
temperament  and  constitutional  imbecility, t he  hail 
made,  even  before  marriagc,i»  vow  of  total  abstinence  from 
the  bed  of  his  Consort.  That  such  an  arrangement  was 
unsatisfactory  to  the  youthful  Bride,  and  that  she  en- 
deavoured to  remedy  her  nominal  husband's  neglect  can 
scarcely  be  a matter  of  surprise.  But  the  Ecclesiastics 
carefully  protected  her  reputation.  They  declared  the 
handsome  Knight  who  on  three  successive  mornings 
was  seen  to  quit  her  chamber,  to  be  none  other  than  the 
Devil,  who,  enviuus  of  her  inviolable  chastity,  had 
assumed  that  form  in  order  that  she  might  labour  under 
n false  imputation  of  adultery  Thus  powerfully  sup- 
j tor  ted,  Cunegunda  could  have  li'.tle  dread  of  encounter- 
ing the  ordeal  of  the  red-hot  Ploughshares  which  the 
Priests  superintended  ; nml  site  demanded,  and  trod 

Itutm,"  and  while  they  wi>n  chanting  * Ilrxtrra  lua  nt  p/run  /««• 
tiliar”  the  whole  Choir,  following  I he  example  of  our  Saviour, 
pointed  with  I heir  fingvrs  at  Henry.  After  the  Gimpel  had  been 
rend,  an  Angel  presented  the  holy  volume  to  receive  a kiwi  from 
each  person  ,in  the  nwrmlily,  anil  when  it  had  gone  round,  the 
Virgu*  made  a sigu  lhal  it  should  be  ofltml  to  Henry.  Enraptured 
l-vy  the  honour,  he  was  lost  in  ecstasy,  till  the  Angel  touched  him  un 
n sinew  of  the  leg.  saying,  “ This  shall  Ik?  a token  to  yon  of  the 
love  of  God  on  occuuut  of  your  chastity  and  justice,"’  and  from  that 
moment  the  Kui|-rror  fell  lame.  Ammtatra  Fold  nun,  iii.  15.  ad  fin. 

* Albencin,  Tnura  Funtuun.  p.  288. 

f jftrlukn  frat,  ro/inJ,  ru/m/o  mltjir*  rpdfpttu  p/un  mum  hAonma. 
Strtivius.  Cnrpma  (irrm*uttc.  \ *271 . and  the  imlhorities  there  cited. 
C'ttMt  ar  dniarrr  impunaunt  ow  funntujur.  is  the  just  remark  of  Vol- 
taire. Annateade  t Fmpire,  ad  nun,  10*24. 


over  them  unscatiicd.  as  two  still  preserved  in  a Church  < 
ut  Hamburg  attest  with  evidence  once  considered  incon-  s 
trovertible.*  Her  husband’s  conviction  of  her  innocence, 
the  point  most  important  to  Cunegunda,  was  effectually 
otuidished  by  this  boldness;  and  when  on  his  death -bed 
he  restored  her  to  her  relations,  it  was  with  a solemn 
rutestation  of  her  maiden  purity -t  That  which  her 

Spouse  avouched  it  did  not  become  a Pope  to  question  ; 
and  when  Innocent  HI.  canonized  Saint  Cunegunda. 
his  Bull  was  rested,  perhaps  with  equally  firm  founda- 
tion in  each  point,  upon  the  Devil,  the  Ploughshares, 
and  the  Empress’s  Virginity. { Henry  died  at  Grone.  13 
near  Bamberg,  in  his  fifty-second  year,  having  recoin-  H 
mended  Conrad  Duke  of  Franconia  as  his  successor. 
About  twenty-five  years  after  Ins  decease.  Eugenius  II. 
advanced  him  lo  the  Calendar  of  Saints  ; and  it  must  he 
admitted  that  many  a Prince  with  inferior  pretensions 
has  received  similar  distinction  § 

The  Diet  of  the  Empire  chose  as  their  Sovereign,  A 
Conrad,  the  Prince  whom  the  late  Emperor  had  he-  <4 
queathed  to  their  approbation,  who  was  descended  ma-  tl 
ternally  from  Otho  the  Great,  and  who  is  known  most 
generally  as  The  Salic , from  his  birth-place  on  the  river 
S&le.  The  lombards  again  refused  assent  to  the  Ger- 
man nomination,  and  tendered  their  Crown  successively 
to  Robert  of  France,  lo  his  son  Hugh,  and  to  William 
Duke  of  Aquitaine.  Each  of  those  Princes  had  ultimately 
sufficient  discretion  to  decline  the  hazardous  offer,  and 
Conrad,  having  entered  Italy  in  arms,  quieted  ull  oppo- 
sition, received  the  Imperial  Crown  at  Rome,  and  in- 
vested his  son  Henry  with  the  right  of  succession  Bt 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  Kings  of  Poland,  of  Hungary, 
and  of  Bohemia,  and  the  Count  of  Champagne  by  turns 
called  him  to  the  field,  nud  against  all  those  enemies  he 
was  triumphunl.  His  success  over  the  last.  Eudes  of 
Champagne,  secured  an  important  accession  to  the  ^ 
Crown  of  Germany,  and  no  doubt  prevented  a Revolu-  Cl 
tion  in  the  Dynasty  of  France.  The  Kingdom  of  the  K 
two  Burgundy*!!  had  passed  to  Rodolph  111.,  de- 
servedly named  Le  Faineant,  who  dying  without  issue 
after  an  imbecile  and  protracted  reign  of  thirty-nine 
years,  bequeathed  bis  dominions  to  Conrad,  iu  return 
for  succours  and  subsidies  which  he  hud  more  than  once 
receiver!  both  from  him  and  his  predecessor.  The  p<»- 
session  of  the  Lance  of  St.  Maurice,  the  most  precious 

• JmUctn  romrntm  Cwmt/unda  frrjo  prataiur.  Nevertheless 
KrnnlT.iu*  either  had  llut  awn  the  I hr  P!i>ugtudiarm  at  Bamberg, 
Ivt  which  Stnivius  i«  OUT  authority,  (1.  p.  *282.  u.  8.)  or  hit  did  n>4 
believe  in  them ; fcw  he  mates  th.it  CtinegUllda  carried  in  her  hands 
a rrd-hut  iron  hur,  and  adds  a striking  instance  of  Henry  s uxorious 
simplicity  nt  the  dotw  of  the  Onleid . Id  yuum  rooiprrtaim  rsaet 
pudicianmir  firm  mar  quod  npud  Rtgrm  ai  awapmome  currrrt, 
junit  iymrt  Jrrrum,  ft  «*  Rnjta  fnmdema  drpvrlurtl,  o«/m- 

dtttjuc  vn>  mnitua  mtnrlm.  Ut  a tr  mi.”  “ r»r  m/utin  p^r- 

manat,  ate  ut  nmm  mare:  poor  auapinnHfm”  ll/e  aunctiaatm* 
ftrmmm  ml  f/rdn  pmvo/ri  idrtptema,  ut  r«  m.m  atmtatr,  t-fnntm  to- 
mn/hmr  dfprenalm.  Sajnmia,  iv.  p.  87. 

f Both  S ruviiui  ami  Leihnits  an-  indirntd  to  iuterprrt  Iiryo  ax  no 
more  than  bnrrm  ; hut  a devout  folly  simitar  to  that  of  Henry  II. 
is  recorded  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  H.  Higden,  Polmckroaiam, 
ail  «**.  1 043. 

I See  the  words  of  the  Bull.  Struvius,  t.  283.  note  10. 

\ M.  «1«  Msmondi  lias  drawn  an  admirable  [wrallel  lielwnn  the 
Ktnpevov  Henry  II.  ami  King  Robert  II.  of  France;  much  and 
dev-rvediy  to  the  advantage  or  the  former,  that,  dn  Ffumraam^  v. 
rh  iv.  p lf>5.  Krnntzins  nssurv*  u«  that  a cup  is  preserved  nt 
Merseburg,  which  St.  Lawrence  threw  into  the  scale  in  which 
Henry's  govl  deeds  were  weighed  against  his  sms  ; and  that  when 
the  Iievil  found  he  hiul  no  portmn  in  tlie  dying  Kmperur,  he  s|nt«r- 
fully  hroke  off  its  handle.  Sujrmm,  iv.  p 99. 

| ConvolMUtcd  a.  u.  826.  See  p.  472  of  ths  Volume. 
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relic  belonging  to  the  Kingdom,  and  the  symbol  of 
Royalty,*  was  esteemed  by  Conrad,  to  whom  it  was  de- 
livered by  express  command  of  the  dying  Prince,  as 
ample  investiture:  but  Eudes  of  Champagne,  husband 
of  one  of  Rudolph's  Sisters,  preoccupied  Burgundy  with 
his  troops,  and  contested  the  succession.  Conrad,  after 
a few  efforts  in  that  Kingdom,  wisely  transferred  his 
military  operations  to  the  territory  of  Eudes  himself; 
which  he  entered  with  u force  so  overpowering  as  to  ter- 
rify his  rival  into  sjieedv  submission.  If  Eudes  had  been 
able  to  unite  Burgundy  to  his  hereditary  possessions  of 
Champagne,  Alois,  Chartres,  and  Tours,  it  can  little  be 
doubted  that  his  predominating  influence  by  this  attain- 
ment of  the  greater  part  of  France,  must  have  substitu- 
ted his  own  Family  on  the  Throne  of  that  Kingdom 
in  I he  place  of  the  Capetians. 

Eudes,  however,  was  destined  once  again  to  enter 
into  competition  with  the  Emperor  The  pride  and 
tyranny  of  lleribert  Archbishop  of  Milan  had  occasioned 
disturbances  in  Lombardy  ; and  Conrad,  actuated  more 
by  a sense  of  justice  than  of  expediency,  arrested  and 
imprisoned  that  Prelate,  hitherto  the  chief  stay  of  his 
Italian  interests.  But  the  citizens  of  Milan,  jealous  of 
their  rights,  and  profiting  by  the  oppressions  which  their 
Metro|KiUtan  had  exercised,  not  over  themselves  but  the 
district  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  rose  in  his 
favour  and  liberated  him  from  confinement.  When 
Conrad  hastened  in  person  to  quell  this  insurrection,  ho 
was  repulsed  from  the  walls  of  his  Capital,  and  suffered 
I he  great  additional  mortification  of  hearing  that  the 
Crown  of  Lombardy  was  offered  by  the  rebels  to  his 
former  opponent  Eudes.  The  exultation  of  the  Count 
of  Champagne,  however,  was  but  of  short  continuance. 
In  an  action  near  Bur  le  Due  with  the  Duke  of  Lower 
Lorraine,  he  was  totally  defeated;  and  when  his  flying 
troops  were  rallied,  their  Leader  was  among  the  missing. 
No  one  in  the  German  camp  could  explain  his  absence 
to  the  Heralds  sent  to  treat  for  ransom,  on  the  supposi- 
tion thut  he  had  been  taken  prisoner;  and  no  Knight 
rememliered  engaging  with  him  in  personal  conflict. 
His  Countess,  Ermenguard  of  Auvergne,  obtained  per- 
mission to  search  the  Held  of  battle,  where  the  dead,  for 
the  most  part  already  stripped,  were  lying  in  heaps  and 
almost  undistinguishaklc;  but.  as  in  a similar  touching 
instance  in  our  own  Annals,  after  the  Battle  of  Hastings, 
the  keen  eve  of  female  affection  detected  the  remains  of 
one  whom  she  had  loved,  and  the  headless  and  disfigured 
corpse  of  Eudes,  recognised  by  his  widow,  received  due 
honours  of  interment,  t 

The  death  of  the  Count  of  Champagne  freed  Conrad 
from  a powerful  foe,  but  he  was  not  yet  successful  in 
Italy.  On  his  advance  into  the  South,  the  pestilential 
heats  of  an  Apulian  Summer,  fearfully  diminishing  his 
ranks,  compelled  him  to  retreat ; and  before  he  could 
renew  the  campaign  in  the  following  year,  he  was  seized 
with  gout  at  Utrecht,  and  fell  its  victim  ufter  a short 
illness. 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  campaigns  against  the 
Barbarian  Poles  and  Bohemians,  with  which  the  reign 
of  his  son  and  successor  Henry  111.  commenced,  and 
we  pass  on  to  his  first  transactions  with  Borne.  The 
Counts  of  Tusculum,  retaining  the  wealth,  power,  and 


* Hugo  FlnTimacearis,  xxix.  p.  185. 

f Giannis  RiwUdpbus,  uk.  9.  who  destroys  the  pathos  of  the  in- 
cktent  which  be  is  relating  by  * most  perverse  and  misplaced  parti- 
cularity. 
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ambition  of  Theodora  and  Marozia,  from  whom  they  Germany, 
traced  their  descent,  were  animuled  also  with  a similar 
spirit  of  MinoniacBl  traffic  ; and  their  influence  over  the 
Roman  populace  secured  to  them  a lucrative  monopoly 
of  the  Pontificate.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  XI th 
Century  three  Cadets  of  the  House  of  Tusculum  had 
been  raised  successively  to  the  Tiara ; and  Benedict 
VIII.  in  10t2,  his  brother  John  XIX.*  in  1024,  and 
their  nephew  Benedict  IX.  in  1033,  appeared  to  have 
fixed  the  Papacy,  as  if  by  hereditary  right,  in  a single 
Family.  The  last-named  of  these  Vicars  of  Christ  is 
said  to  have  assumed  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  in 
his  tenth  year  ;t  during  his  reign  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter 
was  profaned  by  uuspeakable  abominations;  and  the 
Roman  People,  at  length  provoked  to  insurrection,  rose 
in  a body,  chased  the  tyrant  from  the  City,  and  on  their 
own  authority  elevated  to  the  Popedom  a Bishop  who 
a-sumed  the  style  of  Sylvester  III.  Within  three 
months,  however,  Benedict  partially  reestablished  him- 
self by  force  of  arms  ; but  more  desirous  of  free  indul- 
gence in  his  licentiousness  than  of  the  exercise  of  active 
power,  he  found  means  to  dispose  of  a share  of  the 
sovereignly  for  a considerable  sum  of  monev  to  one 
John  (j  rati  an,  who  under  the  title  of  Gregory  VI.  com- 
pleted the  triumvirate  of  simultaneously  existing  Popes.  The  Triple 
Each  Pontiff  received  a distinct  portion  of  the  Aposto-  **¥**¥• 
lical  Revenue  ; and  it  is  noticed  that  the  share  al lulled 
to  Benedict  arose  from  the  Peterpence  of  England.? 

Each  also,  guarded  by  his  own  faction,  occupied  a 
different  Palace;  and  Benedict  from  the  Lateran,  Gre- 
gory from  Sta.  Maria  Moggiore,  and  Sylvester  from  the 
Vatican,  asserted  a Spiritual  Dominion  which  must  not 
a little  scandalize  the  staunch  Believers  in  the  unity  of 
that  Church  which  has  acknowledged  them  all. 

More  than  two  years  had  elapsed  since  the  commence-  Dtpcucd  by 
ment  of  this  schism  before  the  general  murmurs  of  Chris-  Henry  111. 
tendom  determined  the  King  of  Germany  to  bring  it  to  *- 
a close.  For  that  purpose  he  proceeded  to  Italy,  1 046. 
assembled  a Council  at  Sutri,  summoned  the  three 
Pretenders  to  its  sitting,  and  deposed  Gregory  who 
obeyed,  no  less  than  his  contumacious  brethren  who  re- 
fusal attendance. § He  then  filled  up  the  Papacy  by 
his  Chancellor  Sudger,  who  held  the  Episcopal  See  of 
Bamberg,  and  who  having  assumed  the  style  of  Clement 
II.  placed  the  Crown  on  the  brows  of  his  Imperial 
Patron  and  hia  Consort.  By  a similar  exertion  of 


* John  XIX.  vu  Consul,  Duk«,  and  Senator  of  Rome;  mo 
eademque  die  lutirvt  et  Penh/ex  fait,  says  Rotnusldus  of  Soleroo. 
f Paerfrrme  decennu.  Glahrus  Rudolph  ns,  iv.  5. 

? Benedirfa  rrihiihbui  Angtue, quin  mnjoni  ndebatvr  aaeiontatu, 
fr/nfii.  Otto  Fnsingcnsu,  vi.  c.  33.  Tliat  writer,  who  has 
been  followed  by  the  Authors  of  the  Umrertai  Hithrry,  and  by 
Voltaire  in  h»  Annatei  de  P Empire,  mentions  four  simultaneous 
Popes,  Benedict  IX  . two  others  to  whom  he  does  not  assign  names, 
sod  lastly,  re/igiom*  qutdam  Presbyter  Grahanui,  who  commiserat- 
ing tiie  state  of  the  Papacy,  simoniaatily  contracted  for  a share  in  H. 
Sinirm*,  who  cites  the  ]Kiv*age  from  Otto  in  a note,  abides  by  three 
Popes  in  his  text,  Hrmedicto,  Sj/cettrv,  et  Gregorm,  an  print  Gra- 
ham anfljeii  end.  (i-  297.)  The  mistake  of  the  other  writers  has 
arisen  from  splitting  Gregory  VI.,  on  account  of  bis  two  names  John 
Gratisn,  into  two  jiersoitti.  Muratori  prosily  styles  him  Giovanni 
cAuimato  Grasiam.  Amain,  ad  ana.  1044  j and  so  also  do  th* 
Benedictines,  L'  Arehtprite  Jean  Gruhen— Gregory  F/,  fin  e*t  et 
mrme  ( ini  hen.  L'  Art  de  Verifier  let  Dates,  i.  276. 

£ According  to  tile  Ananiiila  Saxo,  ad  ann.  1(H6,  Henry  was 
stimulated  to  this  good  work  aitiurr  by  a Hermit  or  an  Angel,  who 
addressed  him  in  the  following  triplet. 

Cmt  SunamihM  nupitl  tnbui  man  hi  ; 

Rex  Hennee,  Omnipotent u rice, 

Soive  amnubimn  tnfiirme,  ,lubium  / 

3 z 
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plenary  authority,  taking;  upon  himself  the  sole  and 
absolute  right  of  appointment,  instead  of  that  of  mere 
approbation  and  confirmation  which  had  been  exercis'd 
bv  his  immediate  predecessors,  Henry,  when  vacancies 
again  occurred  in  the  Pontificate,  named  Damasus  II.  in 
1048,  Leo  IX.  in  1049,  and  Victor  II.  in  1055.  The 
last  of  these  Popes  was  indebted  for  his  elevation  to  the 
ascendency  obtained  over  the  Emperor  by  Hildebrand, 
a Monk  of  Clugny,  a personage  already  known  to  our 
readers  by  his  fierce  denouncement  of  Philip  I.  of  France, 
and  soon  about  to  engross  an  important  portion  of  our 
narrative.  One  of  the  earliest  manifestations  of  the 
fervent  spirit  and  predominating  influence  of  that  most 
remarkable  man  was  exhibited  by  his  persuading  Leo 
IX.  not  to  content  himself  with  the  Emperor's  nomina- 
tion, nor  to  rest  his  appointment  upon  the  will  of  a mere 
Secular  Power,  incompetent  to  the  high  duly  of  which 
it  arrogated  to  itself  the  performance.  St.  Bruno,  (as 
he  afterwards  became.)  convinced  by  Hildebrand’s 
zealous  representations,  consented  to  forego  the  title 
which  hr  derived  from  the  Emperor,  and  entering 
Home  in  the  habit  of'  a Pilgrim,  solicited  and  obtained 
the  suffrages  of  the  Clergy  and  the  People. 

The  Emperors  return  from  Home,  after  annulling 
the  Triple  Papacy,  was  accelerated  by  troubles  in  his 
dominions  nearer  the  Seat  of  Government.  A powerful 
confederation  of  Nobles  in  the  Low  Countries  invited 
Henry  I.  of  France  to  join  his  arms  with  theirs  for  the 
recovery  of  Lorraine,  that  ancient  and  coveted  appanage 
of  his  Crown.  If  the  King  of  France  ever  hesitated  as 
to  the  course  which  it  was  most  politic  that  lie  should 
adopt,  discretion  ultimately  prevailed,  and  he  refused  all 
connection  with  the  Insurgents.  The  Emperor  suc- 
ceeded in  repressing  them,  and  afterwards  held  an 
atnieablc  conference  with  the  French  King,  in  which 
their  alliance  was  closely  cemented.  Fresh  provocation 
after  the  lapse  of  a few  years  led  him  once  again  to  the 
Low  Countries  in  hostile  guise  ; and  in  a second  inter- 
view with  Henry  I.  that  King  remonstrated  so  bitterly 
upon  the  ravage  of  the  territory  of  his  Vassals,  and 
accused  the  German  Monarch  of  perfidy  in  terms  so 
unmeasured,  that  the  Emperor  treated  the  invectives  as 
a persona]  affront,  and  challenged  the  King  to  single 
combat.*  So  chivalric  an  appeal  ill  suited  the  tame 
and  inglorious  spirit  to  which  it  was  addressed,  and  the 
King  of  France  avoided  the  difficulty  of  a reply  to  the 
cartel  by  hastily  breaking  up  his  quarters  at  nightfall. 

Having  secured,  so  far  as  association  could  guarantee 
his  title,  the  succession  of  his  infant  son,  Imviug  esta- 
blished peace  for  the  most  port  in  Germany,  purged  the 
Hornish  See  of  manifold  abuses,  and  confirmed  himself 
in  paramount  authority  as  disposer  of  its  Tiara,  this  wise, 
good,  and  active  Prince  terminated  his  reign  prematurely 
and  unhappily.  The  Sclavonians  of  Lusalia,  pressed  by 
famine,  made  a fierce  irruption  into  Saxony,  overthrew 
the  Imperial  forces  in  a bloody  action,  ravaged  the  entire 
Province,  and  retired  with  an  enormous  booty.  The 
evil  news  struck  Henry  to  the  heart ; he  languished  but 
a short  time,  and  after  committing  the  guardianship  of 
his  son  to  his  Consort,  Agnes  of  Poictiers,  and  the  reign- 
ing Pope,  he  expired  to  the  great  loss  of  his  subjects,  in 
the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

Tlic  minority  of  Henry  IV.,  a child  but  five  years  old 
at  his  Father's  death,  was  troublous  and  stormy.  Pope 
Victor  died  in  less  than  a year  from  the  assumption  of 
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his  tutelage,  and  the  single  guardianship  of  the  Empress  Urrnuny- 
was  watched  with  jealousy  by  the  Saxon  Nobles.  The  >— - — — > 
inroads  upon  secular  power  made  by  Nicholas  II.  who 
succeeded  Victor  in  the  Pontificate,  and  the  double 
election  of  Alexander  II.  and  Honorius  II.  on  his  death, 
will  be  more  fittingly  introduced  in  our  Chapter  on  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  those  times;  and  in  approach- 
ing the  great  struggle  aliout  to  ensue  between  Home 
and  the  Empire,  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind,  once  for 
all,  lhat  in  this  place  we  treat  of  no  more  than  the  por- 
tion which  relates  to  Civil  affair*. 

Henry  Bishop  of  Augsburg  shared  the  intimate  He  is  frau- 
confidence  of  the  Imperial  Widow,  and  the  virulence  of  duWntly  r*» 
faction  has  charged  their  correspondence  with  less  pure  jn°**d*rw«n 
motives  than  those  supplied  by  friendship  ; nn  irnputa- 
tion  easily  advanced,  ami  which  it  is  but  just  to  state  hi*  nxrther. 
derives  no  support  from  any  knowu  particulars  of  the  a.  i>. 
conduct  of  Agnes.  It  was  enough,  however,  for  the  dis-  106*2. 
contented  that  this  base  rumour  had  been  spread  abroad 
and  was  partially  accredited  ; and  the  leading  Nobles 
and  Prelates,  headed  by  the  Dukes  of  Saxony  and 
Bavaria,  resolved  upon  a daring  attempt  to  obtain 
custody  of  the  young  Emperor's  person ; and  thus  to 
remove  him  from  a guardianship  which  they  represented 
to  be  dangerous  and  immoral.  A grand  banquet,  at 
which  Agnes  and  her  Son  were  entertained  at  Kayser- 
werth  oil  the  Rhine,  presented  facilities  for  this  plot  ; 
and  to  Hanno  Archbishop  of  Cologne  was  intrusted  its 
execution.  As  the  wily  Prelate  strolled  with  the  simple 
and  unsuspicious  youth  on  the  borders  of  the  river,  the 
admiration  of  the  latter  was  strongly  attracted  by  a new 
and  richly  decorated  large  floating  at  hand  ; and  the 
proposition  of  Hanno  that  they  should  embark  and 
inspect  it  more  closely  was  joyfully  accepted.  No  sooner, 
however,  were  they  on  hoard,  than  the  rowers  sprang  to 
their  oars,  and  directed  their  course  to  the  opposite 
bank.  The  boy,  terrified  at  this  unexpected  movement, 
and  uncertain  of  its  object,  threw  himself  into  the  stream, 
with  the  intention  of  swimming  back  ; and  but  for  the 
promptitude  of  the  Count  of  Brunswick,  who  leaped 
after  him,  he  would  have  been  drowned  in  this  attempt 
to  escape.  He  was  transferred  to  Cologne,  and  placed 
under  the  care  of  Hanno,  by  whom  his  ear  was  daily 
fed  with  the  foulest  calumnies  against  his  Mother.  The 
Empress  herself,  hopeless  of  recovering  her  Son,  took  a 
step  which  ought  to  have  been  effectual  in  the  rebut- 
ment of  scandal.  She  retired  from  Germany,  and  from 
the  society  by  which  it  was  affirmed  she  had  been  most 
passionately  attracted  ; and  afier  passing  a short  time  in 
the  dominions  of  her  brother  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  she 
embraced  a monastic  life  at  Rome,  and  finished  her 
days  in  the  cloister. 

Under  the  tuition  of  his  new  guardians,  and  by  the 
disgraceful  connivance  of  a Bishop  placed  more  imme- 
diately about  his  person,  Henry's  early  youth  was 
abandoned  to  licentiousness.  Nevertheless  most  autho- 
rities S|ieak  with  udmiration  of  his  natural  endowments. 

Elegance  of  person,  courteousne&s  of  bearing,  quickness 
of  comprehension,  extensive  acquaintance  with  letters,  a 
hand  brave  and  bountiful,  lips  eloquent  and  persuasive, 
are  among  the  choice  possessions  assigned  to  him.* 

The  state  of  Germany,  wheu  he  attained  his  majority 
and  escaped  from  the  virtual  thraldom  in  which  he  had 
been  detained  by  the  Dukes  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  was 
most  unfavourable  to  the  Imperial  Prerogative ; and 


* Lambert  SchniifmiburgvusiR,  at  anm.  1056. 


* Albeiicus.  ad  turn.  1053. 
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those  great  Lords,  reluctant  to  surrender  the  authority 
which  they  had  *o  longexerci-ed.  formed  an  open  league 
against  their  Sovereign.  Jealous,  however,  of  the 
ascendency  of  their  overgrown  brother  Feudatories,  the 
majority  of  Barons  supported  their  young  King;  and 
by  their  aid  Henry  for  a lime  dissipated  the  opposition, 
proclaimed  Otho  of  Bavaria  to  be  under  the  Ban  of  the 
Empire,  stripped  him  of  his  Duchy,  and  bestowed  it 
upmi  Guelph,  son  of  Azzon  of  Ivstc.  It  wsls  not  with 
equal  success  that  he  engaged  in  transactions  with 
Home.  Fickle  in  his  attachments  to  women,  and  dis- 
satisfied with  a Cousort,  Bertha  of  Suzn,  who  had  been 
provided  for  him  in  his  sixteenth  year,  he  protested  that 
the  marriage  had  never  yet  been  consummated,  and 
earnestly  entreated  Alexander  II.  to  sanction  a divorce. 
The  Pope,  guided  on  the  other  hand  by  the  counsels  of 
Hildebrand,  ami  conscious  that  lie  was  sufficiently 
powerful  to  gain  his  own  object  without  submitting  to  a 
bargain,  refused  assent  to  this  solicitation  ; but  he  at 
the  same  time  urged  Henry,  under  pain  of  the  utmost 
Spiritual  penalties,  to  abandon  hUsimoniocul  distribution 
of  Church  Patronage,  and  to  concede  all  the  other 
demands  which  Borne  was  now  pressing  on  the  Crow  ned 
Heads  of  Europe.  Henry,  with  an  ill  grace,  submitted 
to  domestic  disappointment  rather  than  to  an  abandon- 
ment of  bis  Regul  privileges;  he  consented  to  retain 
Bertha  as  his  wife,  and  a numerous  issue  proved  his 
sincerity.  But  on  the  second  point,  he  was  not  so 
readily  subdued;  he  tendered  countless  vague  protesta- 
tions of  obedience,  spoke  humbly  of  his  penitence,  ac- 
knowledged by  words  the  paramount  superiority  of  the 
Holy  See;  but  at  the  same  time  pep-everingly  framed 
new  pretences  to  delay  compliance  with  its  injunctions. 
The  Pope,  equally  resolute  not  to  admit  this  temporizing, 
assumed  a more  commanding  tone ; and  issued  a cita- 
tion by  which  Henry  was  summoned  to  appear  at 
Home,  and  to  give  answer  in  person  relative  to  the 
offences  wrtll  which  he  hud  been  charged. 

The  death  of  Alexander  diverted  the  siorm  for  a short 
season.  On  the  morning  which  followed  that  event,  the 
fervid  and  vehement  Monk  of  Clugny  was  raised  by 
acclamation  to  the  vacant  Chair  of  St.  Peter,  under  the 
style  of  Gregory  VII.*  Feeling,  nevertheless,  that  he 
was  mistrusted  by  a numerous  parly  of  Ecclesiastic*, 
and  willing  to  establish  himself  firmly  in  the  Pontificate 
before  he  attempted  to  compass,  in  its  full  extent,  the 
dangerous  and  difficult  scheme  of  universal  domination 
which  he  had  long  meditated,  he  signified  to  the  Court 
of  Germany,  that  lie  set  no  value  upon  the  irregular  ami 
tumultuous  election  which  had  proclaimed  him  Pope : 
that  it  had  taken  place  without  his  previous  wish  or 
knowledge ; that  he  wav  fully  prepared  to  lay  aside  the 
Tiara  ; and  that  he  would  on  no  account  permit  the  Cere- 
monial of  his  inauguration  10  be  solemnized  until  he 
should  receive  a formal  announcement  of  Henry’s  con- 
sent. Deceived  hy  these  idle  pretexts  of  humility,  the 
young  King  promptly  signified  his  approbation  ; and 
Gregory  hastened  to  atone  for  the  first  and  only  mark  of 
deference  which  be  ever  condescended  to  offer  to  a 
Secular  Power. 

The  grand  object  to  which  Hildebrand  addressed  the 
whole  energies  of  his  vigorous  mind,  was  a withdrawal 

• Gregory  VII.  is  said  to  tie  the  first  Bishop  of  Rome  who 
assumed  the  title  of  Pope,  (fhpe.)  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 

Prelates,  who  finally  employed  it  before  ho  ecci-**iou.  Caulelius, 
Metropobtmarum  I'rbium  Hitt.  Hitt.  i.  rap.  i.  p.  7. 


of  the  Church  altogether  from  that  extrinsic  authority  Germany, 
asserted  over  the  Ecclesiastical  States  by  the  Kmjieror*  '»— ■ v— — 
as  Kings  of  Italy.  The  prerogative  thus  claimed  by  Frew 
them  manifested  itself  ill  countless  shapes,  offending  *•  t>. 
the  pride  and  restricting  the  power  of  the  Holy  See  ; by  IM2 
nominating  and  confirming  the  Pope*  themselves,  by 
appointing  Prefects  of  Home,  by  exercising  judicial  func-  Aj 
lions  in  their  names,  by  levying  annual  tribute,  by  dating  * 
the  Pontifiral  Acts  according  to  the  years  of  the  reigning 
Emperor,  by  stamping  money  with  the  Imperial  symbols, 
and  by  Investing  ail  Prelates  with  the  King  mid  Crosier. 

This  lu*t-uutned  right,  claimed  similarly  throughout 
their  own  Realms  by  other  European  Sovereigns,  al- 
though at  first  sight  it  appeured  to  be  little  more  than  a 
Ceremony,  virtually  placed  the  Superior  Ecclesiastics 
under  the  control  of  the  Prince  within  whose  dominions 
their  Benefices  might  happen  to  be  situated  ; for  the 
Fiefs  and  Revenues  amid  be  granted  or  withheld,  the 
Prelate  therefore  in  truth  could  he  appointed  or  rejected, 
at  the  Sovereign'*  pleasure.  The  Hiug  and  Crosier 
were  the  Feudal  badge**  of  Ecclesiastical  Liverv  aud 
Seisin ; and  at  the  time  of  their  presentation  by  the 
Royal  hand,  the  Bishop  or  Abhot  pledged  an  oath  of 
fealty  and  allegiance  to  the  Lord  under  whom  he  held. 

It  was  this  dependence  of  his  Clergy  upon  their  Princes 
that  Hildebrand  sought  to  terminate,  by  a Decree  issued 
from  Rome  in  the  year  1074,  which  denounced  as 
Simony  all  payments  to  RoyalTrvnsuries  on  Investiture, 
and  ail  Lay  Investiture  itself,  as  a usurpation  of  Spiritual 
power.  Of  the  Spiritual  right,  however,  he  felt  little 
jealous,  it  was  the  temporal  supremacy  which  he  really 
panted  to  overthrow;  and  if  he  could  once  emancipate 
his  Prelates  from  their  subjection,  it  followed  us  a matter 
of  course,  that  the  Pope,  the  Head  of  those  Prelates, 
would  no  longer  depend  upon,  nor  lie  nominated  by  the 
Emperor. 

It  was  not  trom  Italy,  however,  that  Hildebrand  was 
most  likely  to  obtain  support,  and  had  he  relied 
wholly  on  the  Cisalpine*,  the  degradation  of  Henry 
would  never  have  been  accomplished.  On*  distin- 
guished exception  indeed  is  to  be  noticed ; arid  to  the 
unbounded  wealth  and  extensive  influence  which  the 
Pope  derived  either  from  the  fanaticism  or  the  personal 
attachment  of  a woman,  may  be  attributed  a great  por- 
tion of  his  success.  Matilda,  sole  surviving  child  of  Tl** 
Boniface.  Lord  of  Tuscany  anil  Canoasa,  and  of  Beatrice, 
sister  of  the  Emperor  Henry  III.,*  by  the  death  of  both  41  ' 

her  Parents  united  in  her  own  person  the  largest  posses- 
sessions  in  Italy;  mid  these  she  dedicated  to  the  single 
purpose  of  enriching  and  aggrandizing  the  Pontificate. 

From  her  Mother,  who  had  been  harshly  treated  by 
Henry  III.,  the  Great  Countess,  os  she  was  called,  in- 
herited bitter  hatred  of  the  Imperial  House  ; aiul  to 
her  wealth,  her  power,  and  her  impetuosity  of  feeling, 
were  added  unwearied  energy  and  a masculine  under- 
standing. Strengthened  on  the  one  hand  by  this  alliance, 
which  placed  at  his  disposal  the  chief  resources  of  Italy, 

* Matilda  therefore  Vii  Cousin  to  Henry  IV.  The  influence 
n liich  the  Mtrevfckur  of  Gregory  continued  to  maintain  over  her  suffi- 
ciently refute*  the  acandaluua  imputation*  relative  to  her  connection 
with  tint  Pope,  it  plainly  to  the  office  not  to  the  «*w»  that  she 
waa  elevated.  Sed  a ft  tut  t*»nrt  tortum  u(>q  avt  tnyirmtn  imrr  eJarim 
n ntiahat  Jatta  eur  dt>  fbattlttr.  (Lambert  Schnafnaburgrmns, 

aft.  Bouquet,  xi.  68. ) Matilda’s  pOHKMUBs  embraced  Tuscany, 

.Mantua.  Parma,  Reggio,  Puceoia,  Ferrara,  Modena,  Verona,  all 
l he  Country  now  pausing  under  the  name  of  the  Palnmuuy  of  St. 

J'rtet  from  Viterbo  to  Unietta,  part*  of  Umbria,  Spoleto,  and  the 
March  of  Ancona 
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History-  and  on  the  other  by  a knowledge  of  the  ill-aupprewied 
disaffection  of  the  Saxons,  ever  ready  tor  an  outhreak. 
From  Gregory  soon  renewed,  yet  more  fiercely  than  they  hod 
D-  hitherto  been  urged,  the  demands  of  his  predecessor,  and 
1002.  B,lded  otlicrs  from  himself.  Four  leading  German  Pre- 
*°  lates  were  excommuni cater!  on  the  plea  of  their  marriage  ; 
H OC  *or  l*,e  wlibac-v  which  ensured  the 

concentration  of  all  their  exertions  tor  the  interests  of 
their  Order,  was  another  favourite  object  with  Gregory; 
similar  anathemas  were  directed  against  every  Ecclesias- 
tic who  should  submit  to  receive  Investiture  from  Lay 
hands.no  less  than  against  the  Investor  himself;  and 
Legates  were  despatched,  not  to  invite  the  King  of 
the  Romans  to  receive  his  Imperial  Crown,  according  to 
riii-s  Henry  ancient  usage,  from  the  hands  of  the  Holy  Father  in 
t«  Home.  his  Capital,  but  to  summon  him  as  a criminal  before  the 
a.  d.  Tribunal  of  the  Vatican  under  the  pain  of  Interdict  and 
1076.  Deposition. 

Housed  to  ungovernable  anger  by  this  unseemly 
arrogance,  the  young  and  impetuous  King  permitted  the 
Legates  to  he  treated  with  disrespect,  and  anticipating 
the  menaces  of  Gregory,  look  the  first  step  by  a solemn 
Henry  de-  degradation  of  the  Pope  himself.  He  was  answered, 
grade*  tiro-  as  might  be  expected,  by  a no  less  solemn  Bull  of 
K°ry  >•  deposition.  Thus  far  the  contending  parties  were  by 
k”™?1  ,lfl  no  means  unequal,  each  alike  triumphed  in  words,  each 
carried  a similar  appearance  of  victory,  each  to  his 
heart's  content  insulted  his  antagonist  by  unworthy  re- 
crimination. But  in  order  to  hurl  Gregory  from  his 
Throne,  it  was  necessary  that  the  King  of  the  Romans 
should  first  levy,  and  then  lead  an  army  to  the  gates  of 
Rome  ; while  effectually  to  realise  his  menace  on  Henry, 
the  Pope  was  already  in  possession  of  weapons  far  more 
manageable.  Excommunications  were  the  sure  and 
prolific  seeds  of  Civil  War,  and  the  Saxons,  freed  by 
the  Head  of  the  Church  from  an  allegiance  under  which 
they  had  always  chafed  and  struggled,  once  more  ap- 
peared in  amts  against  their  Sovereign.  It  was  still 
lit.-  .Saxooa  a Duke  of  Bavaria  by  whom  they  were  headed  ; not  the 
^ inveterate  and  hereditary  fne  of  Henry,  but  that  very 
Guelph  upon  whom  he  had  recently  bestowed  the  pos- 
sessions of  which  that  very  foe  had  been  deprived. 
The  insurgent  Confederation  was  also  strengthened  by 
the  majority  of  Nobles  and  Bishops  who  bad  but  lately 
sanctioned  the  deposition  of  the  Pope  ;*  and  who  with 
and  write  disgraceful  apostasy  now  invited  that  same  Pope  to 
Atunbor*.  Augsburg,  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  their  King,  whose 
Crown  they  spoke  of  proffering  to  Rodolph  Duke  of 
Suabia. 

Abandoned  at  all  hands,  and  fully  conscious  of  the 
result  of  any  assembly  at  which  Gregory  should  preside, 
and  his  own  Nobles  be  assessors,  the  only  hope  remain- 
ing to  Henry  was  in  the  prevention  of  this  menaced 
Council.  His  citation  to  Rome  named  the  second 
week  in  Lent  for  his  appearance;  it  was  now  midwinter; 
not  a moment  therefore  was  to  he  lost.  Together  with 
his  Queen  and  their  infuut  son,  accompanied  by  a scanty 
suite,  he  traversed  hazardous  and  unusual  Passes  of 
the  Alps  in  order  to  avoid  the  common  route  beset  by 
Rodolph  and  his  followers.  The  Queen  and  her  women 
were  conveyed  in  hides,  slung  probably  from  the  bearers’ 
shoulders ; and  the  horses  were  lowered  from  precipice 
to  precipice,  sometimes  by  machinery,  at  others  by  ropes 


• Ef»  Umrtrut  R'.r,  Dr*  y ratid,  mu*  nmnibu*  Epimrpit  matin » 
hht  thattim  Drtcmdr.  /trt^mdr  !"  wen?  the  word*  with  which  the 
missive  sent  to  (ir*".’»ry  n *i,  \\  • .rm*  concluded.  I rendu*.  *.  394. 


after  their  legs  bad  been  tied  together.*  Gregory  was  at  tierouuy. 
that  lime  already  on  his  way  to  Germany,  when  hearing 
of  the  King's  approach,  uncertain  of  his  intentions,  and 
not  knowing  whether  he  was  appearin';  hnstilely  with  an  k’ 
armed  force,  he  turned  aside  for  security  to  the  Castle 
of  Matilda  at  Canossa,  near  Reggio.  Even  wlien  he  ta 
learned  the  humble  guise  in  which  the  King  presented 
himself,  long  and  earnest  intercession  was  requisite  be-  1 
fore  be  would  consent  to  admit  the  suppliant  to  hi* 
presence,  lie  at  first  demanded  that  Henry  should 
place  in  his  hands  the  Crown  and  Regalia  as  tokens  of 
sincere  and  lively  repentance  ; that  he  should  acknowledge 
his  contumacy  ; and  confess  himself  to  be  unworthy  of 
his  Throne  ; leaving  the  result  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Pontiff.  When  further  entreated  not  to  break  the 
bruised  reed  by  pressing  measures  so  extreme,  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  he  could  be  persuaded  to  relax  those 
hard  conditions,  and  to  consent  to  an  interview.  On 
the  appointed  morning,  the  King  was  admitted  within 
the  second  of  the  three  walls  with  which  the  Castle  was 
encircled,  his  retinue  being  detained  in  the  outermost 
Court.  Stripped  of  all  the  pomp  which  might  betoken 
Royalty,  habited  in  a private,  perhaps  in  a sordid  garb, 
fasting  and  bewailing  himself  with  many  tears,  and 
standing  with  naked  feet  on  ground  deeply  buried  in 
snow,  Henry,  from  dnwn  till  sunset,  awaited  admission 
to  the  presence  of  his  Judge.  Another  and  another  day 
passed  in  like  sorrow,  contempt,  and  humiliation.  On 
the  fourth  morning,  he  was  permitted  an  audience, 
chiefly,  as  is  believed,  through  the  prayers  of  Matilda, 
and  after  long  and  douhtful  discussion  he  was  relieved 
from  excommunication  for  a season.  This  boon,  how- 
ever, was  not  grunted  unconditionally.  He  was  con- 
demned to  abstain  from  the  usage  of  all  outward  sym- 
bols, and  from  the  exercise  of  all  essential  prerogatives 
of  Royalty,  until  he  had  returned  to  his  dominions, 
and  there  having  presented  himself  before  a Diet  of  his 
Vassals,  the  Princes  of  Germany,  at  a place  and  time 
which  Gregory  would  appoint,  lie  was  to  plead  his 
cause  and  receive  final  sentence  from  the  Pope.  The 
establishment  of  his  innocence  might  obtain  bis  restora- 
tion, provided  he  swore  perpetual  obedience  to  the  Holy 
See.  The  proof  of  his  guilt  involved  the  certain  Inst 
of  his  Crown,  and  subjectiou  to  Mich  punishments  as 
the  Ecclesiastical  Law  might  think  fit  to  impose.  Fur- 
thermore, he  was  enjoined  as  an  act  of  penance,  to  reside 
for  an  entire  year  in  Rome,  during  which  period  he  was 
never  to  mount  a horse,  and  daily  to  attend  as  a Peni- 
tent with  prayer  and  fasting  in  the  stations  of  certain 
appointed  Churches.* 

The  Italian*  had  received  their  King  with  marks  of 
esteem  and  loyally  ; for  Gregory,  like  other  Prophets, 
was  not  most  honoured  in  his  own  Country.  They  were 
accordingly  both  indignant  at  the  Pope's  unbending 
and  immitigable  resentment,  and  disgusted  at  the  tame- 
ness of  Henry's  submission  ; and  t hey  talked  loudly  of 
naming  another  King  and  another  Pontiff;  chousing 
tor  the  former  Henry’s  infant  Son,  whom  they  resolved 
to  carry  to  Rome,  that  he  might  be  crowned  Emperor 
by  the  new  Pope,  whom  they  intended  to  establish. 
Encouraged  rather  than  dispirited  by  these  appearances, 

Henry  adroitly  turned  them  to  his  own  account.  No  Henry  re- 
f miner  hail  lie  quilted  Canoesa  than  he  openly  renounced  vote*  hi* 
all  the  conditions  into  which  he  had  been  terrified  and  •“bawaioQ 
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i i fc«tniy . entrapped,  hastened  bock  to  Germany,  and  confident  of 
N— " “z- ^ support  from  the  Italians,  defied  the  Saxon  Rebels. 
From  The  German  Diet  in  return  at  once  proclaimed  Rixlolph 
A*  D*  King.  That  Noble,  represented  as  the  best  and  bravest, 
1002.  or  t^e  basest  an<|  moat  atrocious  of  mankind,  according 
10  as  tl»e  pen  is  held  by  a Papal  or  by  an  Imperial  Chro- 
|A|  mcler,  in  earlier  life  had  hecome  brother  in-law  to 
Henry  ; but  both  his  attachment  and  his  allegiance  had 
decreased  alter  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  he  hod  long 
distinguished  himself  among  the  King’s  most  active 
Ttnr  Saxotu  enemies.  The  two  conditions  required  by  the  Noble* 
elect  Ro-  before  they  permitted  his  Coronation  were,  that  he 
ddph  Kiag.  diould  abstain  from  all  siinoniacal  Investitures,  and 
from  any  attempt  to  establish  an  hereditary  Throne  for 
his  family.  The  Pope  at  first  was  dissatisfied  with  this 
election,  as  made  without  his  privity ; but  not  long 
afterwards,  in  token  of  his  sanction  and  approval,  lie 
sent  (he  new  King  a Crown  of  Gold,  bearing  an  inscrip- 
tion, which  from  its  Leonine  jingle  has  been  often 
remembered,  when  the  event  which  gave  it  birth  was. 
perhaps,  either  forgotten  or  unknown. 

Petra  dedit  Petra,  Prtmi  dtadrma  fodolpAn." 


Matilda’*  It  was  on  this  renewal  of  the  quarrel  that  the  Coun- 
donatiun  to  tCM  Matilda  made  her  celebrated  and  magnificent 
the  Holy  donation  to  the  Holy  See,  and  enriched  the  Church  of 
Koine  with  her  entire  vast  possessions  at  the  expense 
of  her  legitimate  heir,  “ For  the  salvation  of  my  own 
soul,  and  that  of  my  parents,”  as  the  deed  of  gift 
declares,  “ I give  to  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  through 
the  medium  of  Lord  Gregory  the  VIIili,  our  Pope,  all 
and  singular  my  possessions  which  I now  enjoy  or  may 
enjoy  hereafter,  either  by  right  of  succession,  or  by  any 
other  right,  whether  on  this  or  tile  other  side  of  the 
Alps.”t  Thus  fortunate  in  his  Civil  transactions,  the 
Pontiff  was  less  so  in  the  field,  now  taken  by  his  instru- 
ments the  Saxons.  Bohemia  and  Bavaria  recruited 
Henry’s  ranks,  and  so  evil  appeared  the  prospects  of 
Rodolph,  that  before  the  close  of  tlte  first  campaign. 
Gregory  peremptorily  enjoined  a truce  between  the 
rivals,  and  instructed  his  Legates  to  confirm  on  the 
Throne  that  one  of  them  who  should  first  prove  obe- 
dient to  the  command,  and  to  excommunicate  the  other 
if  he  should  refuse  assent.  Rodolph  was  in  this  instance 
also  the  favourite  of  St.  Peter.  The  campaigns  of  the 
two  following  years  witnessed  engagements  with  various 
fortune,  and  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  second  October 
that  the  rivals  found  themselves  for  the  l*»«t  time  in  each 
Battle  of  other’s  presence  near  Merseburg.  Hildebrand  had 
Merseburg,  prophesied  that  before  that  year  concluded,  the 

false  King  should  perish  ; and  the  juggling  and  ambigu- 
ous  oracle  was  verified,  like  many  others,  contrary  to 
the  wishes  and  expectations  of  the  deliverer.  * The 
Saxons  remained  masters  of  the  field,  but  Rodolph, 
although  victorious,  was  grievously  wounded  in  the 
body,  ami  his  right  hand  was  also  cut  off  by  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon,  the  Hero  afterwards  so  celebrated  in  the  Holy 
Pgdf  Wars.  Rodolph  died  on  the  following  day  at  Mersc- 
0 ^ * burg,  and  it  is  said  that  before  Ills  Inst  agony,  be  pointed 
to  the  mutilated  stump,  ami  confessed  to  the  bystanders, 
with  much  bitterness  of  lamentation,  that  it  was  with 
that  hand,  " that  guilty  hand,"  he  had  sworn  allegiance 


• ( mlmcui  Vitalis.i.  p.371.  Baronina  givuslhe  tint  word  Roma. 
-f  The  original  Deed  >u  Imt;  ami  ihe  words  translated  above 

art*  those  of  a Second  Instrument,  accorded  liy  Matilda  to  Pascal 
II  ml  102.  They  are  citad  by  Struviin,  i.  327.  See  ai»u  Kwler, 

lie  Mrmntumf  Mutddtr,  and  Fiorentim,  Memorie  dt  Mathilda. 

* Sigvbertus  Gemblaccnwa,  ad  am. 


to  Henry.  His  funeral  was  celebrated  with  gTeat  pomp  Germany, 
in  the  Cathedral,  where  Struvius  informs  us,*  that  so 
late  as  his  time,  a Cenotaph  and  the  amputated  hand  Fni-m 
(probably  contained  in  an  urn)  were  still  to  be  seen.  *• 

The  grave  itself  was  rudely  violated  ill  the  middle  of  the  HW2. 
XVIth  Century,  by  a homing  German  Burgomaster,  ,n 
who  disturbed  it  in  order  to  make  wine  vaulls.t  It  is  '*  D‘ 
said  that  when  Henry  IV.  visited  the  tomb,  and  some 
flatterer  remarked  to  him  that  it  ought  to  be  destroyed 
because  it  was  decorated  with  a Crown  and  Sceptre,  he 
pointedly  replied,  “ God  forbid ! would  that  all  my 
enemies  were  as  sumptuously  buried  !” 

Having  bestowed  the  hand  of  a Daughter  ami  the 
Fief  of  Rixlolph  on  Frederic  de  Hohen  Stan ffen,  (the 
parent  stem  of  the  illustrious  and  unhappy  house  of 
Suahia,)  Henry  passed  into  Italy,  directing  his  first  Henry  kn- 
vengeance  against  the  territories  of  the  Great  Countess.  v«kc  Italy. 
Those  dominions  were  easily  overrun,  for  Matilda’s  a.  d. 
troop*  hud  already  been  beaten  on  the  same  day  which  1081. 
witnessed  the  Battle  of  Merseburg;  but  Rome,  upon 
which  the  co  King  afterwards  marched,  protracted  her 
defence  during  a long  and  tedious  siege.  That  quarter 
termed  the  Leonine  City  was  at  length  taken  either  by 
assault  or  treachery,  and  Henry  entering  the  Vatican 
with  Guilhert.  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  whom  he  had 
previously  named  Pope  as  Clement  III.,  first  invested 
the  new  Pontiff,  and  then  in  turn  received  at  his  hands  Is  crowned 
the  Crown  of  the  Empire.  The  Romans,  it  appears,  in  H<  Rarne- 
order  to  escape  pillage,  had  given  a pledge  that  they  *•  D- 
would  compel  Gregory  himself  to  perform  that  cere-  I0i»3. 
mony,  but  he  was  already  beyond  their  control.  Justly 
alarmed  at  the  near  prospect  of  Henry’s  resentment,  he 
had  withdrawn  into  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  the 
strength  of  which  defied  attack  ; and  either  willing  to 
relieve  his  citizens  from  their  promise,  or  in  derision  of 
the  conqueror,  he  offered  to  drop  the  Crown  on  Henry’s 
brows  by  ropes  from  the  battlements  of  bis  fortress.^ 

A Crown  thus  descending  might  have  proved  too 
weighty  a burthen,  and  the  expedient  was  prudently 
declined.  A deliverer,  however,  awaited  Gregory  in 
one  whose  still  more  brilliant  exploits  in  Southern  Italy 
we  have  yet  to  notice ; and  Rohert  Guiscard,  with  his 
strong  host  of  Normans  and  Apulians,  6000  home 
and  30,000  foot,  drove  Henry  from  the  Capital  by  the 
mere  terror  of  his  advance.  Unhappily,  this  succour 
was  to  visit  the  Eternal  City  with  yet  greater  calamity 
than  she  had  endured  even  from  Attila  and  his  Huns. 

Some  injury  had  already  been  inflicted  by  the  Emperor. 

and  the  Scptizonium  of  Severus,  at  the  fool  of  the 

Palatine,  into  which  a few  of  the  partisans  of  Gregory 

had  thrown  themselves,  mourned  the  loss  of  a portion 

of  its  finest  marbles,  shattered  by  engines  and  dislodged 

from  the  magnificent  triple  colonnade  by  which  it  was 

encircled.  But  when  the  Normans  appeared,  and  the 

walls  of  the  City  were  mined  and  scaled  near  the  gate 

of  S.  Lorcnzo.§  every  monument  of  antiquity,  behind 

which  the  retreating  Imperialists  could  obtain  shelter, 

suffered  equally  from  its  assailants  and  its  defenders.  Burning  of 

On  the  third  day  the  populace  rose  tumultuously,  and  Row 

Guiscard,  little  touched  by  remembrance  of  the  former 

glory  or  the  present  sanctity  of  the  noble  edifices  sur-  Ul*4*u‘ 

rounding  him,  called  impetuously  for  fire,  and  the  City 


• Sm  the  authorities  op.  Struvium,  i.  330, 
f Fatiricnu,  Ohff.  Sax.  iii.  361).  ap.  Stmvivim  mt  **p. 
\ Leo  Ihlieium,  hi.  39. 
f Guuroaac,  X.  hit  rad. 
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was  in  nn  instant  blaze  Dentil,  shivery,  or  violation 
tuti  the  indiscriminate  portion  of  both  friend  and  f<*  ; 
lor  the  Normans  in  their  avarice  of  plunder  wholly  dis- 
regarded the  particular  source  from  which  it  might 
he  drawn.  From  the  Lateran  to  the  Colosseum,  that 
fair  part  of  the  ancient  City  became  a ruined  waste, 
which  hits  never  been  rebuilt ; and  Gregory,  Hying  from 
the  carnage  and  desolation  of  hi*  Capital,  with  a well- 
founded  mistrust  of  the  fidelity  of  it*  citizens,  took 
refuge  with  his  protector  at  Salerno  He  lived  but  a 
year  longer,  perhaps  in  specious  captivity ; and  till  his 
last  hour  he  renewed  his  anathemas  against  the  Kmpe- 
ror  and  his  Antipope.  **  There  is  but  one  name  in  the 
world,  that  of  the  Pope*  say  the  Dictates  of  this  Spiri- 
tual despot,  the  authenticity  of  which,  since  they  are 
recorded  by  a Cardinal,"  is  hardly  to  lie  doubted,  and 
which  we  cite  as  a specimen  of  Gregory’s  temper.  “ He 
alone  can  use  the  symbols  of  Empire.  Every  Prince 
ought  to  kiss  his  fret.  He  alone  ought  to  nominate 
and  to  degrade  Bishops,  to  assemble,  to  preside  over, 
and  to  dissolve  Councils.  No  one  can  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  him.  His  choice  bestows  canonization.  His 
Church  never  has  erred,  and,  on  the  testimony  of 
Scripture,  never  can  err.  He  can  depose  Kings,  and 
release  subjects  from  their  allegiance.'* 

The  Civil  war  raged  long  and  furiously  in  Germany 
after  Henry’s  return  from  this  checkered  expedition  ; 
for  the  Saxon  Noble*  elected  a successor  to  Rodolph 
in  Count  Herman  of  Luxemburg,  a puppet  of  whom 
little  is  known,  excepting  the  remarkable  manner  of  bis 
death.  Ultimately  compelled  to  abdicate  a throne 
which  he  hail  never  really  enjoyed,  he  was  killed  inglo- 
riously  while  pretending,  in  a frolic,  to  assault  the  castle 
of  a friend,  in  order  to  try  the  mettle  of  the  inmates. 
He  had  pressed  his  horse  securely  across  the  drawbridge 
and  under  the  gate-lower,  when  a woman,  who  mis- 
taking him  for  a real  enemy  had  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
battlements  of  a lofty  turret,  dashed  a huge  stone  upon 
his  head  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.t  Thus  freed  from 
his  more  domestic  enemies,  Henry  retraced  his  steps  to 
Italy,  where  the  course  of  Gregory  had  be*  pursued  hy 
his  immediate  successors.  Victor  III.  and  Urban  II. 
The  persevering  hatred  of  Matilda  also  had  lately  re- 
ceived fresh  stimulus  from  her  nuptial*  with  the  ungrate- 
ful Guelph  of  Bavaria ; a Prince  from  whom  the  anti- 
imperial (action,  which  so  long  agitated  Europe  by  its 
contests  with  the  Ghibelincs,  is  said  to  have  derived 
its  name.  That  of  its  opponents  did  not  originate  till 
many  year*  afterwards,  on  the  birth  of  Henry  VI.  at 
Ghibeling.$  During  the  short  period  in  which  the 
married  pair  lived  together  in  concord,  they  raised  an 
enemy  against  the  Eni|>eror.  w ho  occasioned  him  deeper 
bitterness  of  soul  than  any  whom  he  had  us  yet  encoun- 
tered. Conrad,  hi*  eldest  son,  and  already  his  declared 
successor,  either  impatient  of  the  course  of  Nature,  and 
panting  before  his  time  for  the  possession  of  a sceptre, 
or  believing  the  Ibul  accusations  propagated  against  his 
father,  leagued  with  .Matilda,  the  Pope,  and  the  Nor- 
mans, and  received  the  Iron  Crown  of  Lombardy, 


• Baron  i no,  ad  am*.  1076.  arc  31. 

| Struvius,  i.  331.  and  the  aulhantte*  then*  riled.  Pyrrho*,  the 
all  but  equal  antagonist  uf  Rome,  (wrohed  by  a similar  urath  ; and 
Baeaumdo  Thirpulo,  who  ntr.iriv  overthrew  tlw  Oligarchy  of  Venter, 
in  the  eoinmvncrment  of  l hr  XiVth  Century,  very  narrowly  eveaped 
• like  cAtafclroplw. 

J Cfttr  engine  de  ret  dens  ataft  de  guerre  nl  men  peobaUe  et 
aunt  mcertame  que  let  auirn.  Annates  tie  f Umpire,  ad  asm.  10b9. 


together  with  the  hand  of  a daughter  of  Roger  Guiscard.  Herma-iy. 
Henry,  indeed,  is  represented  to  have  been  capricious  v— “ " 
and  a lover  of  pleasure,  and  it  is  far  from  impossible 
that  he  may  have  used  harshly  a bride  to  whom  he  had 
recently  been  espoused  ; but  for  the  honour  of  Human  * ^ - 
Nature,  it  requires  far  stronger  proof  than  has  ever  yet  ^ D 

been  advanced,  to  obtain  credit  for  the  detestable 
charge*  by  which  Adelaide,  Hying  from  his  arm*, 
roused  her  step-son  and  all  Italy  to  revolt.*  So  pro- 
foundly was  Henry  moved  by  the  announcement  of  this 
breach  of  filial  duty,  that  he  is  said  to  have  attempted 
suicide.  Alas  ! how  far  more  deeply  were  his  affections 
to  he  wounded  hereafter  by  similar  impiety  ! 

In  the  next  few  years,  event*  crowded  rapidly  on 
each  other.  Guelph  of  Bavaria  discovering  tin*  transfer 
of  Matilda’s  property  to  the  Church,  and  bitterly  resent 
ing  his  consequent  loss  of  its  inheritance,  abandoned 
her  party,  and  renewed  his  allegiance  to  the  Emperor  ; 
meantime  Pascal  II.,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  Pontifi- 
cate, excommunicated  Henry  afresh,  and  chased  the 
Antipope  Clement  into  exile  which  but  shortly  preceded 
his  death.  Strengthened  by  this  termination  of  the 
flchistn  which  had  so  long  distracted  the  Romish  See, 

(for  three  shadow  *t  whom  the  Emperor  opposed  to 
him  disappeared  almost  so  soon  as  they  were  raised.) 
the  new  Pope  urged  Conrad  to  yet  further  outrages  by 
dazzling  him  with  the  bright  prospect  of  the  Imperial 
Crown.  'Hie  youth  was  saved  from  deeper  guilt  than 
that  already  perpetrated,  by  a death  not  unattended  with  H»*-'th  of 
suspicion  of  poison  ; but  his  place  was  loo  soon  occupied  Vwurad. 
by  another.  Not  long  after  his  revolt,  the  Emperor  had  ** 
procured  the  election  of  his  second  son  Henry  as  King  1 
of  the  Romans.  On  Conrad's  death,  after  tile  Prince 
had  sworn  upon  the  Cross  and  the  sacred  Lance  of  o 
Constantine  that  during  his  Father's  life  he  would  never  1 103. 
intermeddle  with  affairs  of  State,  his  Coronation  was 
solemnized;  and  Henry  yet  further  meditated  abdica- 
tion in  his  Son’s  favour,  in  order  that  he  might  under- 
take a pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  But  the  lure* 
held  out  by  the  artful  policy  of  the  Vatican  rendered 
the  young  King  discontented  with  his  present  nominal 
aggrandizement,  and  his  tardy  hope  of  future  real 
power ; and  when  Pascal  absolved  him  from  his  oath, 
and  whispered  that  rebellion  against  an  excommunicated 
Sovereign  did  not  partake  of  sinfulness,  every  barrier 
which  had  heretofore  restrained  ambition  was  finully 
broken  down.  It  was  nt»t  difficult  to  find  support  Revolt  t-f 
among  the  restless  and  turbulent  Saxon*  ; and  ere  long  the  Kmp- 
the  hostile  army  of  the  Son  was  separated  from  that  of 
the  Father  solely  by  the  intervention  of  the  Danube  at  'x  u • 
Rntisbou.  An  unnatural  combat  was  avoided,  but  it  j [<14 
was  at  the  expense  of  not  less  unnatural  perfidy.  The 
Prince  contented  himself  ut  present  by  seizing  the  Im- 
perial treasures  at  Spire ; but  early  in  the  following  year,  v i> 
he  repaired  unattended  to  Coblentz,  and  throwing  him*  I10I». 
self  at  the  Emperor’s  feet,  solicited  pardon  for  his  dis- 
obedience.* Touched  by  the  feigned  repentance  of  the 
dissembler,  Henry  listened  as  a Father  rather  than  as  a 
Sovereign  ; and  consented  to  accompany  his  Son  to  a 
Diet  assembled  at  Meniz,  before  which  their  reconcilia- 
tion might  be  publicly  declared  But  to  approach  the 


* lleunrui  tier  Ade/hetdam  Reginam  qnam  dust!  uKVM  odio 
crept!  habere  ; idea  incarcernrtl  cam,  et  rxmceutl  nl  p/errgue  rim  et 
mferrrnt ; immo  Ji/ium  her  tori.  Qwo  rrcummle  Pain*  polluere 
nrafum,  cam  Rex  tuum  *"l  pertgnm  Jxitnm  ftK  affirmaml, 
IXxleehinus,  ad  asm.  1093. 

f Albert,  Thrwlorie,  and  Manwilphu*. 
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Iliai on'.  Barons  with  an  armed  force,  it  was  said,  might  awaken 
v— . jealousy  ; better  it  would  he  that  the  Enqieror  should 
From  demonstrate  undoubting  confidence  in  their  loyalty,  by 
a.  d.  presenting  himself  unaccompanied  with  troops.  The 
1002.  crafty  suggestion  prevailed.  The  Father  and  Son  pnr- 
t,J  sued  an  amicable  journey  almost  in  privacy  to  Bingen, 
where,  under  pretext  of  making  arrangements  for  their 
1106.  reception  by  the  Diet,  the  Prince  moved  forward  singly, 
H«  betrays,  an(^  Emperor  from  that  moment  found  himself  de- 
a.xldepue*  Ctared  a Prisoner.* 

Iu»  Father.  The  Diet  assembled  ; the  Papal  Legates  rehearsed 
anew  Pascal’s  Bull  of  Excommunication;  Henry  IV. 
was  deposed  ; his  Son  was  proclaimed  Emperor.  Three 
Prelates  were  deputed  to  notify  these  transactions  to 
the  dethroned  Monarch ; and  not  content  with  the 
simple  execution  of  their  charge,  when  demanding  the 
Regalia,  they  upbraided  him  with  his  former  Simony  : 
" Was  it  our  love  of  gold,  or  our  special  grace  and  per- 
sonal favour,’'  said  the  Monarch,  struck  with  their  in- 
gratitude, to  the  Archbishops  of  Mcutz  and  Cologne, 
“ that  placed  the  Mitre  on  your  brows,  and  is  it  you 
who  are  now  employed  to  tear  the  Crown  from  mine  ?M 
Then  robing  himself  with  the  Imperial  Mantle,  circling 
his  head  with  the  Diadem,  and  seated  in  a Chair  of 
Slate,  he  addressed  them  further.  “With  these  attri- 
butes of  Empire  1 was  invested  by  the  free  election  of 
my  Princes,  and  by  the  grace  and  bounty  of  my  God. 
That  God  can  still  preserve  them  to  me,  abandoned, 
destitute,  and  deserted  as  I appear.  If  your  reverence 
for  his  authority  has  ceased,  proceed  to  force,  which  I 
am  without  power  to  resist.”  A short  pause  ensued, 
till  mutual  encouragement  prevailed  over  the  first  hesi- 
tation of  the  Ecclesiastics.  One  by  one  the  emblems  of 
power  were  rudely  stripped  from  the  Emperor's  person; 
and  the  spoilers,  hastily  retreating  after  the  performance 
of  the  odious  task,  closed  their  ears  to  Henry’s  parting 
words:  which  admitted  that  for  himself  he  was  paying  a 
penalty  justly  due  to  the  offences  of  his  youth  ; but  that 
for  them  no  other  portion  could  remain  but  with  the 
traitor  Judas  who  had  betrayed  his  Master. t 
Miserable  The  few  remaining  days  of  the  elder  Henry  were 
passed  in  wandering  and  wretchedness,  and  it  is  from 
his  own  I*11  that  we  learn  the  tale  of  his  miseries. 

In  a letter  to  his  rebellious  son  soliciting  permission  to 
remain  in  the  abode  which  he  occupied  at  Liege,  he 
urges  the  request,  he  says,  not  as  an  Emperor,  but  as 
an  exile.  “ Let  it  not  be  told  to  my  shame,  or  rather 
to  yours,  that  I am  forced  like  a beggar  to  look  abroad 
for  a new  asylum  during  the  holy  season  of  Easter.  If 
you  refuse,  I should  prefer  living  as  u peasant  in  some 
foreign  Country  to  strolling  about  exposed  every  hour 


* Kfint.  Ifnp'r.  mi  lltigonem  Abbot  cm  Cluniacentem,  ip. 
D'Achcri  Spici/tijium,  iii.  441.  It  was  on  Christmas  day  1106  that 
the  Kmperur  wai  imprisoned.  nod  h*  grievously  laments  exclusion 
from  the  Eucharist  that  holy  wwm.  Besides  that  privation,  l«e 
wilt  exposed  to  opprobia,  tnjuruu,  motor,  g/aJiaa  m ctrvtcrm  ejtertot, 
f'lmtm,  nhm. 

f Our  narrative  i«  framed  from  the  Chroniclers  of  or  near  the 
time  of  the  went*  which  they  relate,  and  who  are  plentifully  riled 
by  Stnivius.  Kreatsiu*,  without  noting  his  authorities,  and 
writing  id  the  XVI  1th  Century,  differs  widely,  not  in  facts,  but  in 
colouring.  The  Emperor,  ucconiing  to  his  representation,  entirely 
merited  deposition,  tlie  Son  wits  actuated  solely  liy  a pious  abhor- 
rence of  his  Father’s  enormities.  No  more  convenient  diignise  than 
that  of  Piety  could  indeed  be  assumed  by  Ambition;  and  we  Where 
that  the  Emperor  a accusation  ix  just  when  he  declares  iu  au  expustu- 
Ulory  Letter  to  the  (iernian  Diet,  Mam/ethtm  rti  rum  non  dtrtmr  legit 
xefo,  vei  Romano!  Ece/ttim  dtlrcftonf,  ted  concupttetniti  ftegni, 
Poire  mjmte  prnaio,  AoC  mcepiue.  (Krantlius,  .Soxvit.  V.  p.  lift) ) 


to  fresh  scorn  in  an  Empire  which  I once  swayed.**  Ill  Germany 
a similar  strain  lie  depicted  his  sufferings  to  the  chief  •- 

Princes  of  Europe,*  whom  he  was  unable  to  auimate  in  Frwn 
his  behalf,  and  to  his  own  Nobles,  who  replied  w.th  d. 
insult.  “ By  your  schisms  with  Rome.”  was  the  answer  1D02. 
of  a Diet  at  Cologne  to  one  of  those  Memorials,  “ you  to 
have  reduced  yourself  to  Apostasy,  almost  to  Paganism,  A*  D; 
and  we,  the  Sons  of  the  true  Church,  the  daughter  of  ' 

Christ,  now  visited  by  divine  clemency,  agreeing  in 
unity  of  Faith,  through  the  influence  of  the  ! foly  Spirit, 
have  rejected  you.  the  incorrigible  head  of  that  schism ; 
we  have  compelled  you  to  abdicate  on  account  of  our  zeal 
in  God's  service,  and  our  obedience  to  the  Apostolical 
See;  and  we  have  chosen  a Catholic  King,  sprung 
though  he  be  from  your  seed they  then  upbraided 
him  with  attempting  to  arm  other  nations  against  them, 
in  order  that,  like  a wild  beast  of  more  than  ordinary 
ferocity,!  he  might  ravage  the  Vineyard  of  Christ,  now 
beginning  to  recover ; might  destroy  it  by  his  foxes  ; 
and  might  retort,  by  the  sacrilege  of  Priests  of  Belial, 
the  anathemas  which  had  been  directed  uguinsl  himself. 

On  these  accounts,  in  the  name  of  their  King,  of  them- 
selves, and  of  the  whole  orthodox  army  of  Christians, 
they  summoned  him  before  their  tribunal  for  judgment. 

A few  partisan*  still  remained  to  the  deposed  Em-  Dbiu eeear 
peror.  Cologne  bullied  an  attack  of  the  rebels,  and  a ful  attempt .- 
favourable  skirmish  on  the  bridge  of  Liege  for  a w hile  ^l!*  **' 

encouraged  hope  of  restoration.  But  a second  and  more  t,ra  " 1 
decisive  engagement  left  him  prisoner  in  his  son’s  hands, 
and  reduced  him  for  ever  lo  despair.  A dungeon  was 
ulloltcd  him  in  the  first  instance  ; scorn,  beggary,  and 
housclessnesa  were  his  subsequent  portion.  The  Bishop 
of  Spire  had  been  his  familiar  friend  in  earlier  days,  and 
owed  his  consecration  to  the  Emperor’s  patronage ; 
and  the  old  man  now  stood  in  his  destitution  at  the 
gates  of  the  Episcopal  Palace,  and  besought  a Prebend  He  solicit 
in  the  Cathedral  which  his  forefathers  had  erected,  and  il  i>r''  *n* 
himself  had  richly  endowed.  He  was  answered  that  he  fnul 
was  excommunicated,  and  therefore  that  lie  had  no 
share  in  the  Church.?  “Give  me  pity,  I am  touched  by 
the  hand  of  the  I#ord  !**  was  his  single  meek  remark  as 
he  again  sought  refuge  in  Liege,  and  offered  to  sale  a 
portion  of  his  wardrobe  to  obtain  daily  bread.§  Nature  Hi*  death, 
could  not  long  support  these  joint  mental  and  bodily  a.  l* 

afflictions ; and  he  was  freed  from  his  complicated  mi-  llUfi 

series  at  Liege,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  forty-ninth  of  his  reign.  With  his  last  breath,  lie 
bequeathed  his  sword,  almost  his  only  remaining  pos- 
session, to  his  ungrateful  Son ; “ Had  you  left  me 
more,"  was  his  dying  message,  “ I would  have  sent  you 
more.”  Ilis  obsequies  were  immediately  celebrated  with 
a mockery  of  pomp;  but  the  vengeance  of  the  Holy 
See  pursued  him  even  bey  ond  the  grave.  By  a man-  Insult  to 
date  of  Pascal,  the  remains  were  disinterred,  cast  out  of  Hi*  remains, 
consecrated  ground,  and  placed,  in  the  first  instance,  on 
a small  Island  in  the  Meuse.  No  Musses  were  read  for 
the  Soul,  but  a solitary  Monk  of  Jerusalem,  touching 
by  chance  at  the  sjiot,  chanted  Psalms  over  the  unbu- 


* Sec  especially  the  pathetic  Letter  addressed  to  Philip  I.  of 
France,  ap.  Bouquet,  xiv.  h07.  Contrn  ipturn  jut  Saiurtr  itU»\rimJc*, 
quod  nne  maxima  curdit  dolor r,  tout  tnullu  lacrymu  dtetre  mm 
r a/co,  rl  quit « dicitnr  vehrmentee  CSWlfYSMSCe,  fiUutn  nteum,  meum 
UH/uom  jibmdon  ddecUtumom,  non  u.Jum  cvnira  me  urtnaveran/.  *\  r. 

f Stngulurrm  uhqut  ftram.  Krantlius,  Srrvn.v.  p-  121,  where 
the  whole  Letter  from  the  Diet  is  given. 

J Id.  ikiJ. 

\ -Struviut,  i.339. 
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History  ried  body  day  and  night  during  his  stay.  The  coffin 
was  theme  removed  to  Spire ; but  Christian  rites  were 
*ru*"  still  denied,  and  during  a period  of  five  years  longer  it 

A-  n4  rested  on  its  trestles  in  an  unconsecrated  outbuilding  of 

the  Cathedral,  into  which  it  was  at  last  admitted.  On 
A the  sum  of  this  Prince’s  character  much  di (Terence  of 

1106  opinio**  has  existed,  but  not  even  his  bitterest  enemies 

have  denied  him  the  possession  of  numerous  great  and 
brilliaul  qualities  ; whether  those  qualities  were  on  the 
whole  more  employed  in  good  or  ill  may  perhaps  Ise  ques- 
tionable, but  110  doubt  has  ever  arisen  that  he  is  to  be 
classed  among  the  most  remarkable  and  the  moat  piti- 
able examples  of  the  mutability  of  human  fortune. 

111.  III.  The  Annals  of  Italy  during  tike  Xllh  Century  are 

I rum  ^ ciaS€ly  interwoven  with  those  of  the  (iermau  Empire 
A'  n*  thut  in  treating  of  the  latter  we  have  necessarily  anti* 
cjpited  much  which  belongs  to  the  former  also.  The 
to  two  chief  Historical  events  which  remain  to  be  no- 
jAj  | j ticed  arc:  1.  the  rstabli-hment  of  the  Normans  in 
Sicily  and  Naples  ; and  2.  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
great  maritime  Republics  of  Pisa,  Genoa,  and  Venice. 
State  of  1.  At  the  commencement  of  this  period  the  Greek 
Southern  Emperors  retained  only  Puglia  and  Calabria,  as  rem- 
crmnwneT  naJlts  °f  the  great  Them?  of  Lombardy*  which  they  had 
ment  ..fthe  conquered  towards  the  close  of  the  IXth  Century; 
XHhtW  Bari  was  their  metropolis,  and  the  government  was 
tury.  administered  by  a Lieutenant  under  the  title  of  Cata - 
pan.  Over  the  German  Princes  they  had  been  for  the 
most  part  successful ; and  each  of  the  three  Olhos  had 
ineffectually  attempted  their  expulsion  ; but  their  su* 
premacy  was  but  nominal  as  it- regarded  the  petty 
Principalities  of  Salerno,  Capua,  and  Renevento,  and 
the  Republics  of  Naples,  Gaeta,  and  Amalfi;  and 
they  were  perpetually  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the 
Saracen  Couqucrors  of  Sicily.  The  anarchy  resulting 
from  the  frequent  collision  of  these  numerous  hostile 
parlies,  was  to  be  terminated  by  the  establishment  of  a 
single  great  Power  founded  and  constructed  by  the 
adventurous  valour  of  a wholly  new  People. t 
Pilgrim.  Comparatively  civilized  by  the  adoption  of  Chris* 
apv*  nf  the  tianity,  and  by  the  residence  of  a Century  in  the  Pro- 
Nonnana.  vjlice  wrung  from  France,  the  Normans  liuwl  diverted 
tfieir  fierce  passion  for  Piratical  enterprise  into  gentler 
channel*.  Not  yet  wholly  weaned  from  a life  of  wan- 
dering, Pielv  now  supplied  them  with  an  ostensible 


* The  mum*  Lomlxmly  retained  by  Eastern  Rurow  fur  the 
North  of  Italy,  «ai  appropriated  by  the  Greeks  to  the  kingdom  of 
Naplr*  which  the  Beneveiitun  Lombards  governed  its  independent 
Sovereign*  during  five  Centuries. 

Thrmr,  from  tiu*,  the  Byzantine  Gntk  for  ■ Legion,  was  the 
name  given  to  a Province  in  the  division  of  the  Lower  Kmpire. 
There  were  17  Theme*  in  Asia,  12  in  Europe.  R«-ra-rai»a»  is  some- 
times derived  from  nmr*  ei*,— thus  William  of  Apulia 
Quod  Catapan  Grerct , nor  just  a dtctmui  otwne. 

Qu  tnymt  it  pud  Lkmao  rricr  fimgitur  huja*  ftoMTM 
IhtfXfUtur  popuh  para/  oinne  quad  exprdtl  »//• ; 

Fj  juxta  quod  mayor  dan  tieeH  omne  mtmitrai. 

A pud  Muraturi,  v.  p.  254 

D a Cange,  however,  in  his  notes  to  the  Atenad  of  Anna  Comnena, 
(p'275)  and  in  hi*  Glossary  ad  «•.,  ridicules  this  etymology,  and 
affirm*  Calapamut  to  be  no  other  than  the  Latin  Capduneta.  Tha 
word  was  (and  perhaps  still  is)  in  modern  u*e  ul  Naples,  for  a 
Tarar,  or  Officer  who  inspects  weight*  am!  measure*. 

f The  Polities!  slate  of  Southern  Italy  just  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Normans  is  fully  treated  by  Giaunone.  hi.  drift  dt  fiapoh, 
1.  eiii.  cup.  u/t. ; and  a rapid  but  most  distinct  outline  is  comweawd 
into  a few  paragraphs  by  Mr.  IiaUaui,  Mxd.Ut  Ayr*,  i.  23{j.  4to. 
ch.  iii.  part  L. 


motive  for  indulging  that  propensity;  and  in  the  gene-  balj. 
ral  rage  for  distant  Pilgrimages  by  which  all  Europe 
was  unimaU‘(l,  the  Normans  appeared  preeminent  as 
Devotees.  In  their  passage  to  Jerusalem,  the  focus  to  *'  n' 

which  all  zeal  was  attracted,  whether  to  escape  the  '* 
tedium  of  a long  voyage  through  seas  widely  differing  ^ ^ 

from  their  own  Northern  Ocean,  or  in  order  that  they  j j j ^ 

might  visit  other  holy  stations  in  their  progress,  they 
usually  crossed  the  Alps  and  traversed  Italy.  Rome, 
and  the  Puglian  mountain  Gargano,  which  had  been 
sanctified  by  tbe  presence  of  the  Archangel  Michael,  os 
of  old  time  its  caverns  had  reechoed  the  soothsay ings 
of  Calebs*,*  were  among  the  places  of  their  most  fre- 
quent resort;  when  the  alms  of  the  Faithful  were  want- 
ing to  supply  their  necessities,  they  had  swords  which 
they  well  knew  how  to  employ  ; and  from  Bari,  Naples, 

Gaeta  nr  Amalfi,  they  could  at  any  time  procure  ready 
means  of  transport  to  Syria. 

It  was  early  in  the  Xlth  Century  that  a band  of  They  rewtw 
forty!  Norman  Pilgrims,  on  their  return  from  Pales*  Sdrm-> 
tine,  landed  at  Salerno ; and  on  the  solicitation  of 
Guaiinaro  its  Prince,  delivered  his  City  from  a Saracen 
flotilla  then  anchoring  in  its  bay,  and  demanding  tri- 
bute. The  valour  of  his  new  allies  gained  lavish  praise 
and  reward  from  the  grateful  Italian  ; and  he  anxiously 
urged  the  settlement  either  of  themselves,  or  of  some 
of  their  Countrymen  equally  brave  with  themselves, 
within  his  dominions.  His  offer  was  not  accepted  at 
the  moment ; but  on  their  arrival  at  home,  the  glowing 
representations  which  they  made  of  this  brilliant  pro- 
posal ; of  the  prospect  of  rich  booty  from  the  Infidels ; 
and  more  than  all,  as  we  are  assured,  of  the  gentle  cli- 
mate and  luscious  fruits,  the  dates,  oranges,  and  figs* 
of  llie  South,  roused  numerous  candidates  for  establish- 
ment in  Italy.  Osmond  Drengot,  a distinguished  Baron 
in  the  Court  of  Duke  Richard,  had  avenged  himself  on  ,,rt" 
a brother  Noble,  who  boasted  of  the  favours  of  his  ^ h 

daughter,  by  striking  him  dead  during  a hunting  iy|(i 

match  in  the  very  presence  of  his  Sovereign.  Driven 
into  exile  by  this  violence,  he  gladly  undertook  the  pro- 
mising adventure ; and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of 
somewhat  more  than  a hundred  comrades,  most  of  them 
of  generous  birth,  he  crossed  the  Alps  in  order  to 
proffer  service  to  any  of  the  native  Princes  who  would 
engage  him.§  The  first  Chief  with  whom  he  treated 
was  Melo,  a rich  Citizen  of  Bari,  whom  his  fcllow- 


* Hlraln,  vi.  (436  al.  234.)  Baronin*,  ad  ran.  493  wc  42. 
According  la  Leandro  Alberti  in  his  DetmUtune  dt  tu/la  Jlalta, 
there  is  an  altar  in  Monte  Gargano  consecrated  by  the  Archangel 
himself  The  room  in  which  lie  lived  during  hi*  abode  on  the 
mountain  must  have  lieen  singularly  uncomfortable.  We  cite 
Hsrnetigen't  Irunalatiou  which  ia  at  hand.  Ad  derlram  crypto 
mintbdit  apparel  in  onenlem  explx cata,  Diri  Mtchae/u  Archxmge/t 
douiin/ium.  toto  ex  riro  #o/i  daque  / aptdr  pwnrm  fxquorem  per  pet  u» 
tiiJ/unlr  hnrruia.  profunda,  el  obteum.  baud  n»  a/ turn  ul  pula  Jxnem 
fae/uiH,  quxrm  tn/mxtt  nnimfrcnm  ommiI.  (p  379.)  This  dark,  dee]*, 
and  fearful  cavern.  appears  lest  Adapted  to  Christian  Pilgrims  than 
to  the  Heathen  votaries  who  consulted  the  Oracle  of  Calctua,  by 
sleeping  in  it  on  the  fleece  of  a black  ram. 
f Lao  Ostienua,  ii.  37. 

J M.  d«  Sismoiidi  state*,  that  the  Varangian  Body  Guard  was 
originally  allured  to  Constantinople  by  the  flavour  of  the  rich  fruits 
which  its  neighborhood  produced  ; and  be  add*,  on  the  authority 
of  Bon*tetteu,  that  in  Icelandic,  the  wurd  fgtakaxla,  to  long  for 
fin,  ia  Still  used  n*  expressive  of  any  vehement  tlexire.  Rep.  hal. 
vnt.  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  255,  note  2. 

(j  I JS'itrmanni,  genie  ehe  m pern  petcure  nel  torbufo,  e teguitava 
trnza  tcrvpu/o  ora  f imo,  am  /* rt/hti  dt  qnr'  Pnnctpt,  anleponendo 
temper  c/u  pit  data  0 promellera  dt  piu.  Muraton,  Anna/ 1.  ad  as*. 
1029. 
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townsmen,  in  a fruitless  attempt  to  throw  off  the  Gre- 
cian yoke,  had  elevated  for  a short  time  to  nominal 
power,  and  had  afterwards  abandoned  with  treachery 
and  cowardice.  After  some  short  opening  success,  the 
Normans  were  completely  routed  at  (.'anna?  ; those  who 
survived  the  fight  distributed  themselves  under  the  pay 
of  the  Princes  of  Capua  and  of  Salerno,  and  Mclo  him- 
self died  in  Germany,  while  soliciting  aid  from  the 
Emperor  Henry  II. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  three  years  after  the  decease 
of  Melo,  that  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  Greeks, 
by  which  Rome  itself  was  endangered,  drew  Henry 
across  the  Alps.  The  Normans  were  then  invited  to 
his  standard,  and  did  good  service  under  it;  till  the 
Emperor,  satisfied  with  the  glory  acquired  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Troja,*  and  alarmed  by  the  ravages  of  a conta- 
gious disorder  among  his  troops,  commended  his  allies 
to  the  regard  of  his  Feudatories,  and  retired  to  Ger- 
many. The  Italian  Princes,  now  more  secure  from 
the  attacks  of  the  Cats  pan  thus  checked  by  Henry’s 
invasion,  forgot  their  promised  gratitude  to  their  most 
active  deliverers;  and  the  Normans,  no  longer  retained 
in  their  service,  appear  for  the  most  part  to  have  sup- 
ported themselves  by  pillage.  We  hear  no  more  of 
Drengot ; but  Turstin,  the  warrior  chosen  as  his  suc- 
cessor, appears  to  have  united  in  himself  enough  valour 
and  bodily  strength  to  qualify  him  for  a Hero  of  Ro- 
mance. From  a Legend  of  one  of  the  Chroniclers, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  perished  by  treachery. 
He  was  a man.  says  William  of  Jumieges,  of  numerous 
tried  excellences ; on  one  occasion,  he  tore  a kid  from 
the  jaws  of  a Lion,  and  when  the  disappointed  beast  was 
raging  for  the  loss  of  his  prey  lie  seized  him  also  with 
his  naked  hands.  At  another  time  he  tossed  an  Italian, 
with  whom  he  had  quarrelled,  over  the  wall  of  the 
Duke  of  Salerno’s  Paluce,  no  less  easily  than  if  he  had 
been  but  a kitten.  The  Lombards,  envious  of  his  great 
qualities,  enticed  him  to  a spot  inhabited  by  a huge 
Dragon,*  in  company  with  a numerous  smaller  fry  of 
Serpents.  No  sooner  had  the  Dragon  shown  himself, 
than  the  Lombards  tied  ; ami  while  Turstin  was  asking  his 
Esquire  the  cause  of  their  hasty  retreat,  the  fire-breathing 
monster  with  open  gape  snapped  at  the  head  and  neck 
of  his  horse.  A second  blast  from  the  hellish  nostrils 
of  the  scaly  beast  melted  in  an  instant  the  hero’s  shield 
upon  his  arm ; but  so  well  did  he  ply  his  sword,  that 
the  Dragon  was  soon  conquered  and  slain ; Turstin 
himself  dying  three  days  afterwards  in  consequence  of 
the  poisonous  fumes  which  he  had  inhaled. I 

This  doughty  champion  was  succeeded  by  Rainulf,  a 
brother  of  Drengot ; who  in  a feud  between  Sergius 
Duke  of  Naples  and  the  Prince  of  Capua,  served  the 
former  so  effectually,  that  he  was  rewarded  with  a small 
district  between  the  rival  Cities,  upon  which  he  erected 
the  town  of  A versa.  The  central  situation  of  that  town 
rendered  it  an  important  outpost  to  Naples ; and  Sergius, 
in  order  to  ensure  the  fidelity  of  a powerful  garrison  on 
his  most  exposed  frontier,  obtained  from  Conrad  II.  the 
investiture  of  Rninulf  us  Count,  and  cemented  the 
alliance  by  a family  intermarriage.  Such  was  the  first 
step  to  titular  authority  and  permanent  abode  trodden 
by  the  Normans  in  Southern  Italy. 


" A town  of  Puglia  built  about  this  time  by  the  Greek*, 
t The  Dragon  need  not  occasion  any  misgiving  to  those  who 
admit  the  Lion. 

J Wilhclcnim  Gemitieenii*,  >/«■  Sormanni*,  vi.  30.  ap. 

Camden,  p.  SCI. 

VOL.  XI. 


The  foundation  of  the  County  of  Aversa  naturally  Italy, 
heightened  the  attractions  which  Italy  presented  to  s— vr"-*' 
emigrants,  and  Rainulf  hourly  increased  in  power  and  rrom 
in  numbers.  Of  the  twelve  sons  of  Tancred  of  Haute-  A*  *>■ 
ville,  a Noble  distinguished  in  the  Court  and  Camp  1000. 
of  Normandy,*  ten  repaired  from  time  to  time  to  Ul 
the  new  Settlement.  In  their  trade  as  condottieri,  they  Aj 
passed  from  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Salerno  to  that  j. 
of  the  chief  enemy  of  the  Italian  Princes,  Maniaces,  the  afThTiKiD*' 
Catapan  of  the  Greeks.  But  it  was  not  to  assist  him  ofTancrvd. 
against  their  former  master  that  they  engaged  their  a.  d. 

swords  ; it  was  ugainst  the  common  adversary  of  all  1035, 

Christendom,  the  Saracens  of  Sicily.  Thus  seconded,  Expeditiuu 
Maniaces  rapidly  stormed  Messina  and  invested  Syra-  j^e 
cuse ; wherever  danger  was  most  rife,  three  sons  of 
Tancred,  Drogon,  Humfrey,  and  William,  were  always  Sscily. 
foremost  ; and  to  a personal  conflict  in  which  the  last-  a.  d. 

named  overthrew  and  killed  the  gigantic  Saracen  1041. 

Governor  of  Syracuse,  he  was  indebted  for  the  title  of 
Bra*-dc-fer,  bestowed  by  the  acclamation  of  the  confede- 
rate army. 

But  a quarrel,  arising  out  of  the  cupidity  and  dis-  Quarrel 
honesty  of  the  Greeks  in  the  distribution  of  spoil,  *'th  the 
soon  dissolved  the  foundations  of  this  ill-assorted  alii- 
ance ; and  the  discontent  thus  awakened  among  the 
Normans  was  fomented  by  a wily  Italian,  yet  more 
grievously  injured  than  themselves.  Ardouin,  a noble 
Milanese,  having  unhorsed  a Saracen,  claimed  the 
charger  of  the  vanquished  enemy  os  his  booty.  It  was 
seized,  however,  by  Maniaces,  who,  offended  at  the 
complaint  of  the  rightful  owner,  ordered  him  to  be 
shamefully  scourged  round  the  camp.  United  by  com- 
mon wrongs,  the  aggrieved  parties  planned  schemes  of 
revenge,  and  having  dissembled  their  resentment  until 
they  had  communicated  with  Rainulf,  and  secured  his 
cooperation,  the  whole  Norman  contingent,  accompa- 
nied by  Ardouin,  embarked  by  night,  crossed  the  Reg- 
gian  Straits,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  Greek 
dominions  in  Puglia.  The  Greeks,  weakened  by  their 
expedition  to  Sicily,  which  totally  failed  soon  after  the 
departure  of  their  allies,  opposed  but  feeble  resistance  ; 
their  strong  holds  surrendered  in  succession,  and  thrice 
when  they  mustered  in  sufficient  strength  to  dispute  the 
open  field,  they  were  signally  overthrown.  The  con-  Conqwvt  «.f 
quest  of  almost  the  whole  of  Puglia  was  achieved  in 
two  campaigns,  and  the  confederates  divided  their  spoil  ®' 
without  a diminution  of  friendship.  Melfi,  a we  1 1- fortified  '°*-- 

and  considerable  town,  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  Pro- 
vince, became  the  Capital  of  their  new  dominion,  under  the 
joint  government  of  Ardouin  and  Bras-de-fcr,  the  latter 
first  Count  of  Puglia  ; and  twelve  other  Norman  Counts 
were  established  in  equal  authority  over  the  twelve 
places  next  in  importance^  The  Government  was  not 
that  of  a Feudal  Sovereign  supported  by  his  Vassals, 
but  a military  Oligarchy  in  which  all  were  peers. 

The  birth  of  this  new  and  powerful  State  was  not  Death  of 
likely  to  be  viewed  without  jealousy  by  its  neighbours,  Bra* 
and  the  conquering  Normans  probably  were  not  very  *• 
scrupulous  as  to  the  methods  by  which  they  strengthened 


* Gihhon  has  ad j noted  the  descent  of  Tancred  ia  due  eoiupuuc 
between  the  malice  ut  Anna  Comnena,  who  degrade*  him  to  Pennant 
extraction,  and  the  adulation  of  hi*  own  Chronicler*,  which  derive* 
him  from  the  Ducal  *tem  Hi*  nnewSors  wire  ra/rauoft,  or  bin- 
nerrla,  of  the  middle  order  of  private  Nobility,  in  the  Diucw*  of 
Omtanre*  ill  Lower  Normandy,  (cb.  Iti&fff.) 

f S: ponte,  Avcoli,  Venuva,  Lavrlio,  Monoiwli,  Trani,  Cami*. 
Moulqi-jluso,  Tngento,  Anrenta,  S.  Arcaugelo,  M mcrUno. 
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and  enriched  themselves  in  a Country  won  at  the  sword’s 
point.  Bras-de-fer  soon  died  ; and  if  we  believe  the 
Chroniclers,  together  with  him  expired  the  chief  hope  of 
tempering  the  rude  settlers  into  a community  regulated 
by  Law.  To  discretion  and  valour  he  is  said  to  have 
united  extraordinary  powers  of  persuasion  w hich  secured 
obedience ; and  lie  is  described  by  a contemporary  as 
a very  Lion  in  War,  a Lamb  in  Social  life,  and  an 
Angel  in  Council.*  His  brother  and  successor  Drogon 
was  foully  assassinated  by  a Puglian  whom  he  had  ad- 
mitted to  familiarity, and  who  hud  been  bribed  to  that  great 
crime  by  the  Greek  C'atapan.  The  scene  of  murder 
was  the  porch  of  the  Church  of  Montoglio,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Drogcm’s  immediate  suite  perished  to* 
gether  with  their  master  .f  The  sanctity  of  consecrated 
places  was  indeed  of  little  protection  against  bloody  and 
barbarous  violence.  We  read  of  a company  of  Normans 
headed  by  their  Count,  who  rode  to  the  gates  of  the 
Abbey  of  Monte  Cussino,  dismounted,  and  left  their 
horses  and  arms  in  the  Galilee,  while  they  bent  their 
knees  in  prayer  before  the  Altar.  The  servants  of  the 
Monastery,  either  suspecting  that  the  present  design  of 
the  strangers  was  pillage,  or  resolving  to  profit  by  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  wreaking  vengeance  on  those 
by  whom  they  had  already  been  plundered,  closed  the 
gates,  sounded  the  alarm  bell,  and  summoned  the  w hole 
neighbourhood  to  their  assistance.  Fifteen  of  the  Nor- 
mans were  slain  on  the  pavement  of  the  Church,  and 
their  leader  wus  not  released  from  imprisonment  till  all 
former  levies  upon  the  Monastery  had  been  paid  back  as 
his  ransom.  J 

These  detached  outrages  were  but  a prelude  to  a 
formidable  and  organized  League  for  the  total  expulsion 
of  the  Normans  from  Italy  : and  the  hardy  adventurers 
became  involved  in  a struggle  against  an  alliance  of 
both  Empires,  consolidated  bv  the  Head  of  the  Western 
Church.  Leo  IX.,  on  his  assumption  of  the  rontificute, 
made  frequent  visitations  to  the  Churches  of  Puglia,  and 
was  deeply  atfecled  by  the  representations  of  the  Eccle- 
siastics every  where  groaning,  as  they  affirmed,  under 
the  Norman  tyranny-  In  his  project  of  a Crusade 
against  the  new  settler*  for  the  deliverance  of  his  Clergy, 
he  received  ample  promise*  of  support  from  the  Greeks, 
Ruffering  also  under  their  own  peculiar  grievances ; and 
his  kinsman,  Henry  III.  of  Germany,  provided  him 
with  a body  of  500  men  at  arms,  to  form  a nucleus  for 
a general  gathering  of  the  Italians.^  If  numbers  could 
have  secured  victory,  the  Pope  might  have  advanced 
with  confidence  to  battle.  Greeks,  Germans,  Puglians, 
Calabrians,  and  Campanians,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
March  of  Ancona  and  of  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter, 
young  and  old,  devout  and  profane.  Clerks  and  Laics, 
followers  both  of  the  gown  and  of  the  sword,  poured 
down  upon  the  South,  under  the  banner  of  the  Church. 
The  blessing  of  the  Virgin  and  of  the  Saints  was  pro- 
mised to  this  great  but  confused  host,  as  it  mode  a 
pilgrimage  to  Monte  Caasino  while  on  ita  march  ; and 
when  Leo  compared  the  strong-knit  limbs  and  gigantic 

* Gulielmu*  Apuhn,  ii.  12. 

-f  (isufrrdm  M*latemL,  i 13. 

i Leo  Ostieniri*,  ii.  71. 

$ Henry  would  hare  grauled,  sod  indeed  had  coromwaianpd  a 
much  larger  force  for  the  mpport  of  Leo : but  h*  w»i  deterred  by 
the  remnant  ranee  of  the  Bishop  of  Kichatedt,  a Prelate  greatly  in 
hia  confidence,  who  fbrtMjr  expo  red  the  unwemlinen  ot  a Vicar 
of  Christ  heading  an  army  agatnat  Christian*.  The  Bishop  when 
he  became  Pope  as  Victor  II.,  heartily  repented  his  interference. 
Giaanone,  is-  3. 


frames  of  his  German  allies  with  the  shorter  stature  Italy, 
and  slighter  figure  of  the  Norman  foe,  he  doubted  not, 
in  his  simplicity,  that  the  approval  of  Heaven,  the  righte-  From 
nusnesR  of  hi*  cause,  the  sanctity  of  his  own  person,  and  d. 
the  sti|>eriority  of  his  numerical  force,  would  amply  1000. 
atone  tor  any  deficiency  in  military  skill  or  any  want  of  to 
combination.  A- 

To  oppose  this  overwhelming  force,  the  Normans  1111. 
mustered  no  more  than  3000  horse,  and  a much  smaller 
proportion  of  infantry ; and  these  were  arrayed  under 
Ilumfrey,  the  survivor  of  the  three  sons  of  Tancred 
who  first  entered  Italy,  Robert  G discard,  a half-brother, 
who  had  recently  joined  him  from  Xormundy,  and 
Richard  Count  of  A versa.  These  Chiefs  well  knew  the 
bodily  vigour,  hardihood,  courage,  and  warlike  ability  of 
the  Germans;  but  with  the  smallness  of  their  contingent, 
and  the  weakness  of  the  remaining  undisciplined  rabble 
by  which  the  ranks  of  Leo  were  swelled,  they  were  un- 
acquainted. Some  superstitious  reverence  they  doubt- 
less cherished  for  the  holiness  of  the  Pontiff's  character, 
person,  and  authority;  and  to  this  was  added  a total 
and  very  natural  waul  of  confidence  in  the  fidelity  ot 
any  Puglian  whom  they  might  intrust  with  arms.  It 
was  upon  their  ow  n single  swords,  therefore,  that  they 
must  rely ; ami  against  those,  when  they  computed 
number*,  the  odd*  were  fearful.  One  slight  check  would 
lie  their  ruin,  for  in  the  general  defection  and  rising 
which  must  be  consequent  upon  it,  the  bitterness  of 
hatred  would  raise  every  man’s  arm  against  them;  and 
even  if  they  possessed  a spot  to  which  they  could  retreat, 
all  retreat  would  be  intercepted.  These  doubtless  were 
powerful  motives  for  negotiation ; and  they  asked  for  who  aue  for 
Peace  ; promising  unlimited  Spiritual  obedience  to  the  Fwuro, 
Holy  See  ; suing  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  retain 
the  lands  which  they  had  won  by  toil,  wounds,  and 
blood  ; and  proffering  their  swords  to  the  future  service 
of  tlte  Church,  with  expressions  of  humility  and  rever- 
ence heretofore  unknown  to  their  lips.  The  reply  was  ami  art  tv- 
a stern  denial  of  compromise.  Peace  it  was  said  might  fused, 
perhaps  be  granted  when  Italy  was  evacuated. 

The  desperation  awakened  among  the  Normans  by  this 
impolitic  refusal  received  additional  force  from  a conscious- 
ness that  it  was  by  their  own  act  they  had  been  exposed  to 
indignity  ; and  as  victory  was  now  the  only  safeguard  of 
their  dominion,  so  without  victory  death  was  the  only 
purifier  of  their  honour.  Thus  grimly  resolved,  they 
determined  to  give  battle ; and  mounting  an  eminence  B*ule  rf 
which  separated  the  two  armies,  they  reconnoitred  from 
its  summit,  with  well-founded  hope,  the  loose  array  and  Ju“*  (j‘ 
disorderly  encampment  of  the  host  which  blackened  the  ^53 
plains  of  Civilella  beneath.  Dividing  their  scanty  force 
into  three  squadrons,  they  first  charged  the  Italians  with 
their  right  wing,  under  Richard  of  Aversa ; threw  their 
careless  and  unwurlike  ranks  into  instant  confusion, 
which  soon  became  hasty  flight ; and  pursued  them 
vigorously  and  with  unsparing  slaughter.  Meantime 
Ilumfrey  directed  himself  upon  the  firm  and  serried 
phalanx  of  the  German  auxiliaries.  A volley  of  arrows 
on  either  side  preluded  a murderous  close  engagement ; 
and  fortune  continued  doubtful  till  Guiscard,  who  had 
been  intrusted  with  a reserve  composed  partly  of  Nor- 
mans, but  yet  more  of  picked  Calabrians  devotedly 
attached  to  his  person,  charged  at  a favourable  moment ; 
and  although  thrice  unhorsed,  bore  down  all  opposition,  |yn1 
and  slew  his  enemies  to  a man,  disdaining  aa  they  did  to  capture  of 
give  back  one  foot  from  (heir  position.  The  Pope  at  a Leo, 
short  distance  observed  the  fluctuations  of  the  Battle ; 
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and  no  sooner  did  he  perceive  that  it  was  lost  than  he 
retired  within  the  walls  of  Civitella ; but  that  town,  ill 
prepared  for  an  assault,  was  speedily  surrendered ; and 
the  terrified  and  Hlonished  Pontiff  became  the  prisoner 
of  those  warriors  to  whom  but  a few  hour*  before  he 
had  refused  every  hope  or  Peace ; and  whom  he  h;id 
described  to  the  Emperor  Henry,  and  considered  in  his 
own  mind,  as  Barbarians  without  law,  humanity,  or 
Religion. 

It  was  as  a Military  Chieftain,  not  as  a Minister  of 
Peace,  that  Leo  had  confronted  these  supposed  Savages. 
He  had  waged  War  as  a Secular  Prime,  and  by  the 
rules  of  Wur  he  was  now  a captive,  and  might  be  treated 
according  to  the  pleasure  of  his  conquerors.  What  then 
was  his  surprise  to  perceive  himself  approached  with 
submission  and  respect,  and  conducted  with  every  mark 
of  honour  to  the  victorious  Camp  ! Not  only  did  Count 
Humfrey  restore  him  to  liberty  upon  his  parole,  but  he 
escorted  him  with  distinguished  attention  to  Bencvento, 
and  assured  him  of  a similar  guard  whenever  he  wished 
to  proceed  onward  to  Ko:ne.  This  unexpected  gentle- 
ness opened  new  views  to  the  eyes  of  Leo ; instead  of 
enemies  to  God  and  his  Church,  he  recognised  in  the 
Normans  devout  and  faithful  servants ; and  relieving 
them  from  all  spiritual  censures,  assuring  them  of  his 
own  friendship,  and  sanctioning  their  arms  by  his  bene- 
diction, he  gave  them  a solemn  Investiture,  as  Vassals  of 
St.  Peter,  of  all  that  Country  which  they  had  hitherto 
conquered  in  Puglia,  of  all  which  they  might  hereafter 
conquer  in  Calabria.*  Bv  this  remarkable  donation,  the 
Papacy  acquired  a far  greater  and  more  lasting  dominion 
than  it  affected  to  confer.  Naples  was  still  to  be  won  by 
the  sword  of  the  Normans,  but  after  it  was  won,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  gift  by  a Priest  who  had  no  right  to 
that  which  he  gave,  it  remained  during  seven  t enturies 
a Fief  of  the  Pontificate. 

The  Normans  pursued  their  victory,  Humfrey  in 
Puglia,  Robert  Guiscard  in  Calabria;  and  the  latter  the 
destined  founder  of  a race  of  Princes,  and  now  in  the 
commencement  of  the  spring-tide  of  his  fortunes,  seems 
for  a few  years  to  have  passed  the  life  of  a Brigand  and 
a Freebooter.  Often,  says  Malaterravt  would  his 
Steward  announce  to  him  that  there  were  neither  provi- 
sions for  the  morrow’s  meal,  nor  money  by  which  they 
might  he  purchased;  and  indeed  that  if  the  latter  were 
at  hand  no  one  was  to  he  found  willing  to  sell  within 
many  leagues*  circuit.  The  Count  uud  his  suite  alarmed 
at  the  tidings  of  approaching  hunger,  then  sprang  to 
their  saddles,  and  marauded  through  every  village  within 
reach,  in  pursuit  of  a dinner.  The  person  of  Robert 
Guiscard  is  described  as  well  ad  up  ted  to  hardy  adven 
ture.  He  was  tall,  strong,  active,  and  graceful ; a breadth 
of  shoulders  denoted  vigour,  a ruddy  complexion,  health  ; 
his  eyes  sparkled  with  the  fire  of  courage  and  intelli- 
gence ; his  voice  inspired  terror  or  encouragement  as  it 
sounded  to  the  ears  of  friend  or  foe.  Even  the  colour 
and  measure  of  his  hair  and  beard  have  been  preserved 
to  us ; they  were  long  and  flaxen ; and  in  the  exercise 
of  all  martial  weapons  be  was  ambidexter.  His  mental 
qualities  and  disposition  fitted  him  no  less  than  his 
Physical  powers  for  distinction  in  the  rude  Age  in  which 
he  lived,  and  among  the  half-civilized  People  to  whom  he 
belonged.  If  he  extorted  treasure  rapaciously,  and  even 
barbarously,  from  his  prisoners,  it  was  that  he  might  dis- 
pense it  with  proportionate  lavishness  among  his  followers; 


* Gaufredua  Milotcm,  u.  14.  f Ibid.  i_  10. 


and  if  he  rigorously  compelled  the  observance  of  discipline  Italy, 

in  the  field,  no  one  understood  belter  how  to  gain  the 
soldiers’  hearts  by  frail kness,  courtesy,  and  affability  in  Pnw» 
seasons  of  relaxation.  His  ambition  is  attested  by  the  A-  °- 
elevation  which  he  attained  : his  discretion  and  policy  by  l‘*00. 
the  surname  which  contemporaries  bestowed  : for  Grim-  ,w 
card,  or  tt'iscard,  in  the  Norman  idiom,  implies  a cunning  *:  u‘ 
man.*  Such  is  the  representation  of  the  sixth  ion  of  ^ 

Tailored  who  passed  the  Alps  as  a Pilgrim,  and  who  on  ifum. 

the  death  of  his  brother  Humfrey  succeeded  to  the  iw*y  u* 
guardianship  of  his  infant  children,  and  virtually  to  the  Count  of 
dignity  and  power  of  Count  of  Puglia.  It  was  not 
long  before  he  pushed  his  conquests  to  the  extreme  **  ®- 
verge  of  Italy;  and  when  Reggio  yielded  to  his  arms, 
affecting  a loftier  title  on  the  attainment  of  u larger 
dominion,  he  styled  himself,  or  was  saluted  by  acclama- 
tion, Duke  of  Puglia  and  Calabria.  After  Mime  differ- 
ences with  Pope  Nicholas  II.,  who,  perceiving  that  the 
Normans  were  not  the  sort  of  people  to  be  managed  by 
excommunication.t  discreetly  recalled  one  of  those  Bulls 
which  he  had  rashly  issued;  Robert  received  the  oon-^nd**'n* 
secrated  Standard  of  Rome  as  Gotilalonierc  of  the 
Church,  from  the  hand  i of  the  Pontiff  in  a Council  tn-NkbeU* 
assembled  at  Melfi ; and  he  there  also  swore  allegiance  II. 
to  the  Holy  See  in  a style  distinguished  by  proud  con-  a-  d. 
fidence  of  future  conquest : “ I,  lloherr,  by  the  grace  of  10i>9 
God  and  of  St.  Peter  Duke  of  Puglia  aud  Calabria, 
ami  hereafter  of  Sicily  l*J 

In  his  latter  conquests.  Robert  had  been  greatly  Arrival  of 
assisted  by  his  youngest  brother  Roger,  a youth  destined  Hiig»r 
to  compete  with  himself  § in  glory.  Roger,  lately  invited  (*ui*c®rJ- 
from  Normandy,  had  been  invested  as  a Count  on  his  Km 
arrival ; but  jealousy  or  avarice  on  the  part  of  Robert,  1048. 
denied  fitting  appointments  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
dignity.  Money  he  had  none ; a single  steed  was  his 
recompense  for  long  and  perilous  services  ; and  in  his 
after  hours  of  prosperity,  when  dictating  some  of  his 
early  adventures  to  Malaierra  the  Chronicler,  he  insisted 
that  these  particulars  should  be  recorded  in  bis  pages, 
in  order  that  posterity  might  know  how  laboriously,  and 
from  what  a deep  slough  of  Poverty,  he  hail  attained 
the  pinnacle  of  wealth  and  honour.  "It  is  not  there- 
fore to  his  disgrace  that  I mention  it,* says  the  Histo- 
rian, “but  by  his  own  desire  I inform  you  that  he  was 
supported  by  robberies  which  his  followers  committed." 

Many  a time  did  he  pillage  merchants  while  travelling, 
and  once,  accompanied  by  a favourite  Esquire,  who  after- 
wards became  a rich  Count,  he  stole  some  horses  from 
their  stables  in  Melfi.  Even  his  Brother  did  not 
escape  unplundered  ; and  for  a while,  until  the  subju- 
gation of  Calabria  demanded  Roger’s  active  coopera- 
tion, intercourse  whs  suspended  between  them,  and  open 
hostility  was  almost  avowed. 

On  the  reduction  of  Calabria  by  their  joint  forces, 

Robert  bestowed  its  government  on  his  Brother ; and  the 

• (iilrlmu,  whose  character  of  Robert  Guiacard  w«  have  here 
freely  ]..iruphnuM‘«l,  *uy»  that  in  onr  old  word  Ifitracre  he  can  discern 
something  of  tiimUr  wnae  and  termination.  l)i>w  not  Wizard 
umwiMch  more  nearly  ? 

T U Papa  conndenrva  eke  tv 1 A tnrma*mi  mtm  tnuiift  it  from*. 
niche  i ck’eui  man  craw  yente  di  lasctart  niente,  »e  non  tadopenusen 
qae'  medrt urn  wirrsi  che  apron  frmr/o  per  con qmataHe.  uilUMM, 

X.  Introd. 

! Harunius,  ad  own.  1059.  see.  69 

$ Jeffrey  Malatma  ri  eloquent  in  the  character  of  bia  Patron 
Ruqvr  Guucanl.  Erai  rmm  jvptoi  pafrherrimtu,  procerr  $tatnrae, 
r fry  a nit  cvrpore , Anyna  facundunmua,  roanfto  caltuUt*,  «■  ordma- 
Iro nr  ayendantm  r»rum  providiu,  onuuka*  jocund**  ef  affdnht, 
tiriftm*  for  ha,  mil  tint  ferox  tauJu  appetens.  i.  lit 
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ilittorjr.  near  prospect  of  the  Sicilian  shore  soon  awakened  in 
Roger  Guiscard’s  breast  an  eager  desire  for  the  posses- 
Krum  wjon  0f  (hat  l8iHI1,l.  This  hope  was  encouraged  both 
a.  o.  by  the  effeminacy  into  which  the  Saracen  occupants  had 
1000.  degenerated,  and  by  their  intestine  dissensions.  Almost 
*°  each  separate  town  was  swayed  by  a separate  Emir ; 
U 1*1  'n  ft  ^eu<*  between  two  those  Chieftains,  the  ap- 

Htf  invades  P^cal*on  °f  one  °f  them  for  Roger's  aid  against  his 
rival,  greatly  facilitated  the  Norman  project  ofinvasion. 
His  first  attempts  were  little  more  than  predatory  in- 
cursions ; and  the  sixty  men  who  traversed  the  fabled 
dangers  of  the  Sicilian  strait  in  open  boats,  returned 
satisfied  with  their  booty,  after  having  chased  the  Sura- 
ccns  withiu  the  walls  of  Messina.  Encouraged  by  this 
and  similar  early  successes.  Roger  became  more  enter- 
prising, and  favoured  by  certain  Greeks  who  inhabited 
the  town  of  Traina  at  the  foot  of  Etna,  he  appeared 
before  its  gates  with  300  Kuights,  (the  largest  number 
which  he  appears  to  have  been  able  to  collect  at  any 
l'mO  aru*  established  himself  in  its  possession.  The 
fickle  Greeks,  soon  weary  of  their  new  friends,  recalled 
the  Saracens ; and  opposite  quarters  of  the  town  were 
respectively  occupied  by  the  hostile  forces.  In  contact 
thus  close,  daily  skirmishes  were  unavoidable ; ami  each 
party,  exposed  to  the  perpetual  observation  of  its  foe, 
and  denied  free  egress,  occasionally  suffered  the  extre- 
mity of  privation.  According  to  the  chivalrous  habits 
of  his  time.  Roger  was  accompanied  by  his  youthful 
Bride ; and  the  Countess  and  the  few  Ladies  of  her 
suite  prepared  with  their  own  hands  the  scanty  repasts 
of  her  husband  and  his  comrades.  Clothes  were  no 
less  wanting  than  food  ; and  the  single  mantle*  which 
remained  to  the  Noble  pair  was  worn  alternately  by 
each  as  they  happened  to  be  called  abroad.  Oil  one 
occasion,  Roger  left  alone,  environed  by  enemies,  who 
were  dragging  him  like  a struggling  Built  from  his 
horse  which  had  been  killed  under  him,  cleared  a passage 
for  himself  with  his  sword  ; and  disengaging  his  saddle 
from  the  dead  beast,  in  order  that  the  Saracens  might  not 
vaunt  it  as  a trophy,  he  placed  it  on  his  shoulders,  and 
made  good  his  retreat  slowly  and  on  foot.  During  four 
months  of  continued  peril,  want,  and  difficulty,  the 
Normans  maintained  their  arduous  post;  and  on  the 
approach  of  Winter,  when  the  snows  covered  the  neigh- 
bouring summits  and  embedded  Traina  itself,  these 
hardy  warriors,  accustomed  to  endure  severity  of  climate, 
continued  vigilant  and  alert,  while  the  Greeks  and 
Saracens  relaxed  into  inactivity.  Profiting  by  their  want 
of  energy,  Roger  mastered  the  disputed  quarter  of  the 
town  in  a night  attack,  and  having  slain  or  dispersed 
its  garrison,  defied  all  future  efforts  for  its  reconquest. 
Hu  further  The  above  is  but  a sample  of  the  numerous  romantic 
Micros**,  adventures  ennobling  the  tedious  struggle  which  pre- 
ceded the  entire  conquest  of  Sicily  : and  were  it  not 
that  St.  GeorgeJ  performed  for  the  Normans  a like  kind 
office  to  that  which  St  Jago  was  in  the  habit  of  exer- 
cising for  the  Spaniards,  and  fought  on  horseback  in 


Sicily. 

A.  D. 
1060. 


• Non  mn  umam  capam  hahentet.  Gaufred.  Mulatrrn,  ii.  29. 
t Qmati  tint  rum  re/mrtantrm.  Id.  ii.  3U. 

\ Appartril  y j ndam  r*jur»  tp/mdnim  i*  armit,  yuo  a/bo  inddent, 
m/bum  r'xUium  in  turnout  ale  hmttiKt  a/iigafum  ferent,  el  detuprr 
tp/endidam  erm cm,  el  y « an  a noHn\  aeit  progmtu  m,  ut  motlnn  ad 
rrriamm  pmmphr.m  redJeret.foetiiumo  i mpetm  koiri  ml  dennoret 
eramt  trrumpem  Id.  ii  .13.  From  the  day  of  that  victory,  Roger 
bare  on  his  shield  and  annexed  to  his  coat  of  arms  the  motto 
Dextrra  Domini  fectl  otrlmtem,  Dexien  Domna  exult  ami  me. 

FaxeU,  Hut.  Sic.  Dec . Foot.  lib.  viL  c.  1.  p.  397. 


their  ranks,  we  might  hesitate  in  assenting  to  some  of  Italy, 
the  victories  which  they  claim.  In  full  confidence  of 
Divine  protection,  thirty-six  Christian  Knights  fearlessly 
attacked  and  put  to  flight  30,000  Infidels,  and  on  the 
plain  of  Ceramio,  another  handful,  under  the  special 
leadership  of  the  Bishop  Knight  of  Cappadocia,  over- 
threw a host.  Beaten  in  every  field,  chased  from  every 
c&stle,  the  Saracens  at  length  concentrated  their  whole 
remaining  force,  their  treasure,  and  their  military  equip- 
ments in  Palermo,  the  Capital  of  the  Island,  and  its  Capture  of 
strongest  fortification.  It  required  five  months'  invest- 
ment,  the  aid  of  Robert,  whom  Roger  called  to  the  ^ 
siege,  and  the  cooperation  of  a Pisan  Fleet,  before  its 
reduction  could  be  effected;  but  on  its  surrender,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Island  was  virtually  transferred  to 
the  Normans,  and  Roger  became  first  Count  of  Sicily,  investiture 
by  investiture  from  his  Brother,  and  under  his  supre-  n{ 
macy  as  Duke.  With  a wise  policy,  in  order  to  con- 
dliate  the  Saracens,  he  proclaimed  general  Tolera-  ' J n 
tion,  urged  Christianity  upon  their  acceptance,  but  per-  ifyjo 
milled  them,  if  they  so  pleased,  to  retain  their  ancient 
Faith. 

Meantime,  tike  progress  of  Robert  Guiscard  on  the  Further 
continent  of  Italy  had  been  not  less  brilliant  than  that 
of  his  Brother  in  the  adjacent  Island.  Of  the  three  ° * 

Lombard  Principalities,  Capua  long  since  had  passed 
under  the  sway  of  the  Counts  of  A versa;  Bari,  the 
Capital  of  the  Greeks,  after  an  obstinate  defence  of  four  A*  D’ 
years,  surrendered  w*th  its  Catapan  to  Robert;  and  no  IvK'- 
sooner  did  the  prosperous  course  of  events  in  Sicily 
permit  him  to  renew  operations  in  Calabria,  than  Salerno 
and  its  dependence  Amalfi  were  united  to  his  Duchy  * *•  °* 

The  conquest  of  the  fbrmrr  City  relieved  him  from  some  1075. 
domestic  enemies  by  whom  he  had  been  long  em- 
barrassed. The  two  Rons  of  his  deceased  Brother  Hum- 
frey  were  legitimate  heirs  of  their  Father’s  Duchy,  and 
during  many  years  they  had  solicited  aid  from  the 
Byzantine  Court  for  the  recovery  of  their  inheritance. 

They  were  in  Salerno  at  the  commencement  of  its  siege  ; 
but  dreading  the  severity  of  their  Uncle,  they  escaped 
from  its  walls,  and  after  u short  delay  in  Italy,  took 
refuge  in  Constantinople,  where  they  passed  a long 
subsequent  life  in  penury,  neglect,  and  obscurity.  Ro- 
bert's crowning  success  was  the  conquest  of  the  Duchy 
of  Benevento;  its  territory  he  retained,  the  City  itself  A.  D. 
was  ceded  to  Rome  in  compliance  with  a claim  asserted  10??. 
by  Hildebrand;  and  contributed  doubtless  to  purchase 
a relaxation  of  the  Spiritual  wrath  with  which  that  most 
energetic  of  Pontiffs  had  visited  the  Norman  Conqueror, f 
in  common  with  every  other  Potentate  in  Europe.  Of 
the  powerful  assistance  which  Robert  afterwards  afforded  He  rvsrurs 
to  Gregory,  during  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  the  Em- 
peror  Henry  IV  , we  have  already  spoken  ; and  to  the  V ' 
gratitude  which  the  Pope  cherished  for  that  benefit,  or  to  .*  jW  , 
the  constraint  which  he  endured  under  Norman  protec- 
tion, may  be  referred  a renewal  of  the  investiture  which 
Robert  had  obtained  from  his  predecessors  in  the 
Holy  See.  TTie  haughty  spirit  of  Gregory  manifested 
itself  in  that  grant.  Robert  asked  confirmation  in 
the  territories  which  he  had  recently  subdued.  •*  1 
give  you  that ,"  replied  the  Pope,  “ which  Nicholas  and 
Alexander  have  given."  For  the  rest  he  wrote  as  fol- 


• We  have  followed  the  order  of  date*  given  In-  Gumiooe.  So. 
lern.ii  i«  made  Robert'*  final  aojuiidtion  by  M.  de 

f Quetto  Erne  eke  mentamenle  to  pouiamo  xoprtmommar*  il 
Cou<{ui»!atoiw.  Guuanone,  x.  6. 
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1111. 
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low*.  44  As  lo  the  dominions  which  you  unjustly 
occupy,  as  Salerno,  Amalfi,  and  part  of  the  Firman 
March,  for  the  present  I patiently  leave  them  to  you, 
relying  on  Almighty  God  and  your  own  righteousness 
that  hereafter,  for  the  honour  of  that  God  and  of  St. 
Peter,  you  will  so  conduct  yourself,  as  it  becomes  you 
to  do  and  me  to  receive,  without  the  peril  either  of  your 
soul  or  of  mine.”*  Thus  unbroken  in  its  steady  pur- 
pose of  aggrandizement  was  the  proud  temper  ot  the 
old  man,  while  an  exile  from  his  Capital,  a more  than 
ambiguous  prisoner,  and  now  verging  lo  the  confiucs  of 
the  grove. 

Thirty  years  since,  Robert  Guiscard  had  quitted  Nor- 
mandy, a poor  and  private  Gentleman,  the  younger 
brother  of  a Noble  House  with  numerous  scions  and 
scanty  revenues;  he  now  united  under  his  sway  domi- 
nions corresponding  in  extent  to  the  modern  Kingdom 
i of  Naples.  But  his  ambition  was  rather  excited  than 
wearied  or  satiated  by  this  most  astounding  elevation  ; 
he  coveted  still  wider  rule,  and  already  grasped  in  fancy 
the  sceptre  of  the  East.  A pretext  was  easily  found  for 
aggression ; but  the  splendid,  although  less  auspicious 
expedition  against  the  Byxantine  Emperor,  which  oc- 
cupied the  closing  years  of  his  life,  will  be  more  fitly 
narrated  when  we  reach  the  Annals  of  Constantinople. 
It  was  on  liis  return  from  that  Oriental  enterprise  in- 
terrupted by  the  troubles  of  Italy,  that  he  afforded  the 
above-mentioned  deliverance  to  Gregory  VII. ; and  in 
the  following  year,  after  having  signally  defeated  the 
combined  fleets  of  Greece  and  Venioe,  on  an  element 
novel  to  himself,  but  familiar  to  bis  enemies,  while  re- 
newing his  preparations  for  a second  invasion  of  the 
Empire,  lie  expired  in  Corfu,  in  hb  seventieth  year.t 
The  dream  of  Oriental  conquest  was  dissipated  with  hb 
last  breath  ; and  the  hasty  flight  and  rapid  dispersion  of 
his  terror-stricken  armament,  forcibly  manifested  the 
importance  of  thb  great  man’s  single  life.  Sepulture 
was  nearly  denied  to  his  remains,  for  the  galley  which 
conveyed  them  to  Italy  was  lost  upon  its  coast.  The 
corpse  of  the  Hero  was  at  length  recovered,  and  as  if 
the  Cities  under  his  rule  disputed  the  possession  of  their 


* Gian  none,  r.  1.  No  one  hex  better  described  the  character  of 
Hildebrand  than  the  fearless  Neapolitan.  Ma  nuns  aitro  pnl 
meg ho,  t pin  mi  free  « dieAe  d ntratto  di  qnealo  Pontefce,  quanto 
quet  gtudmooo  Di  pint  ore  chr  h dipiiue  me /la  CJneea  d i S.  Severtm 
di  Napoti  FeAem  quirt  Fimmofine  di  qartto  I'opti,  Ira  te  ahrt  dP 
PaalejSei  AetF  Ordime  A*  8.  Benedetto,  mere  me /fa  eu nitra  mono  t / 
paitoraJe  <t>‘  pete i,  nr  Ha  Antra,  a/ tala  m alia  At  percotere,  ana 
tembi/e  tmriida,  t motto  i piedi  ter  tin  e comae  Imperial i,  e Regal i, 
in  alio  At  Jtnqgelargh.  R dnpo  mere  can  moetralo  enere  Ualo 
Oregano  ti  (wore,  ed  d jtage/Jo  de‘  Priori  pi,  e caJpeelare  t cetlri , e 
comae  ; eoiemdo  aaeora  far  vedere,  eke  tmtt o do  potent  ben  oecop- 
putrn  cotta  MMh7.ii,  e tnundexxa  AP  nsoi  oorimni,  aopra  <7  nu  capo 
leriaae  ia  tellere  eubdati  queate  paraie  : Samctui  Gkbookiu*  VI f. 

f Roger  liorcdrn  twice  affirm*  that  Robert  Guiscard  waa  poisoned 
bv  hi*  ' rt.  bribed  to  that  crime  by  an  assurance  from  the  Greek 
Rtnprmr  that  so  auon  as  she  became  a widow  he  would  marry  her. 
He  fulfilled  hb  promise,  and  after  she  had  been  crowned,  declared 
her  guilt,  and  randemoed  her  to  the  flames,  (x.  Script ores,  pp.  1010. 
1218.)  Gibbon,  who  haa  noticed  this  story,  (concerning  which  far 
more  authentic  authorities,  William  of  Apulia,  Jeffrey  MaLs terra, 
and  Romuald  of  Salerno  are  silent.)  has  himaelf  fallen  into  a alight 


deceased  Sovereign,  the  heart  was  deposited  at  Otranto,  Italy, 
the  body  itself  at  Vtnusift. 

The  sway  of  Apulia  passed  to  his  second  son  Roger  ; Frum 
for  Boemond,  the  eldest  by  a former  marriage  dissolved  A-  D* 
on  the  plea  of  consanguinity,  hud  been  pronounced  AWO- 
illegitimate  by  the  Church,  and  was  consequently  dis-  10 
inherited  by  his  Father.  Reluctantly  surrendering  hb  D* 
claims,  the  excluded  Prince  long  urged  them  even  by  ^ j * 
the  sword  ;*  and  till  the  Crusades  diverted  him  into  Dunof 
that  course  of  glory  which  has  immortalized  his  name  Puglia  and 
in  Song,  the  throne  of  Roger  I.  could  scarcely  be  deemed  Calabria, 
secure.  That  Prince’s  reign  was  protracted  through  the  Hb  death, 
first  eleven  years  of  the  new  Century,  but  it  affords  little  a.  d. 
worthy  of  record.  Hb  uncle,  the  greater  Roger,  ap-  1111. 
pears  to  have  Piled  Sibly  undisturbed  after  the  year  Reger  of 
1090  ; for  although  the  surrender  of  Palermo  had  given  SSaly 
him  a superiority  which  ensured  ultimate  tranquil  sove- 
reignty, it  was  not  till  that  date  that  resistance  altogether 
subsided.  The  do&e  of  his  reign  was  distinguished  by 
the  attainment  of  an  immunity  from  the  Holy  See,  for 
which  every  oilier  nation  in  Christendom  in  vain  em- 
ployed both  force  and  supplication.  Urban  II.,  devoted  obtains 
to  the  single  object  of  the  Crusades,  and  deeming  no  f™®  Udaa 
price  insufficient  to  conciliate  a Family  so  necessary  to  II* 
hb  views  as  that  of  Guiscard,  recalled  the  Legate  whom 
he  had  despatched  to  Sicily ; and  freed  the  Island  for 
ever  from  the  risk  of  groaning  under  the  rapacity  of 
a successor,  by  nominating  Roger  and  his  heirs  born 
Legates  within  their  dominions,  and  investing  them  with 
Spiritual  no  less  than  temporal  authority.  Thb  most  Spiritual 
important  privilege  was  exercised  by  all  Roger's  pos-  Authority 
terity  ; and  afterwards  was  transferred  with  their  Crown 
to  the  Kings  of  Arragon.  It  b known  in  History  by  A D 

the  name  of  La  Monorchia  di  Sicilia, t and  its  origin  1099. 

and  extent  have  not  escaped  dispute  among  the  Romisii 
Writers.  Having  obtained  this  great  Civil  benefit  for 
the  Kingdom,  as  it  was  about  to  become,  which  he  had 
won  by  hb  prowess  in  the.  field,  Roger  Guiscard  closed  His  death, 
a life  of  singular  glory  and  prosperity,  when,  like  his  A-  n- 

elder  and  no  less  fortunate  brother,  he  had  fulfilled  the  HOI. 

years  of  man.+ 

2.  It  is  lo  the  North  of  the  Italian  Peninsula  that  our  Origin  of 
scene  must  now  be  shifted,  where  we  shall  throw  a brief 
glance  in  the  first  instance  on  the  birth  and  adolescence 
(terms  much  affected  by  her  own  Historians)  of  the 
eldest  born  of  European  Slates.  About  the  middle  of 
the  Vlh  Century,  during  the  invasion  of  Atlila,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  North-Eastern  angle  of  Italy  between 
the  Alps  and  the  innermost  coast  of  the  Adriatic  (the 
Fcnetia  of  the  Romans)  abandoned  their  towns  at  the 

• 1b  a Battle  fought  between  the  Brother*  at  Farnito  in  the 
Bcneventau  territory,  it  i*  said  that  only  one  man  was  lulled  ia  the 
two  armies.  (L'Art  de  Ptrijler  te*  Date*,  ni.  808.)  This  was  an 
anticipation  of  the  engagements  of  the  Condotlieri  of  the  X Vth  aod 
XVlth  Centuries. 

t On  the  Monarckg  of  Sietig  and  the  controversies  respecting  it 
enough  for  complete  satisfaction  may  be  found  ia  Giaanone,  x.  8. 

Banmius  (ad  atm.  1097.)  attacks  it.  and  it  haa  been  defended  by 
Dupin  end  Ludewig.  But  whence  did  it  receive  il*  name  ? Mu- 
ratori  certainly  was  at  a loss  for  its  origin  ; ta  deeantata  Moaarchia 
di  Sicilia,  some  veramente  ttrann.  AnnaJt  ad  amo.  1 098. 


error  in  com  cling  Hovoden  “ The  English  Historian,"  he  says, 
“ is  so  blind  that  he  ranks  Robert  Guim  ard  or  Wiscsrd  among  the 
Knights  of  Henri f i.  who  ascended  the  throne  fifteen  year*  after  the 
Ihike  of  Apulia'*  death."  (eh.  hri.  n.  92.)  In  both  the  passages 
referred  to  above,  Hoveden  speak*  of  Robert  Guiscard  as  dm  m 
enrid  W iLUclmi  Rufi,  Regia  An g/iw,  convene  tea  Even  with  this 
detraction,  however,  the  anachronism  is  suflkieut  to  condemn  him. 
Robert  Guiscard  died  ia  1085,  William  Rufus  did  not  ascend  the 
throne  HU  1087. 


I TV  early  authorities  for  the  History  of  the  Guiscard*  ere  the 
coulein|iorary  History  of  Gaufredus  Mafaterra  and  the  Poems  of 
Gulielmus  A|«dua  in  the  Vlh  volume  of  the  Script,  ttai.at  Morslori 
and  the  Chronicle  of  Leo  Ostierau  in  the  lVth  volume  of  the  same 
Work.  Fatell  in  his  Hut.  Sicd.  haa  a full  Chapter  on  the  *ubject ; 
and  Gian  none  abounds  in  curious  matter.  Deuiu*  i*  simple  and 
satisfactory  ; Gibbon  as  usual  exhausts  his  authorities,  without 
leaving  one  »)  liable  of  his  story  impressed  on  the  reader's  memory  , 
and  M de  .Sis'iiuiidi  narrates  accurately,  vigorously,  aod  elouorwly. 
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advance  of  the  Barbarian  Conqueror.  Their  choice  was 
limited  between  flight  and  extermination  ; and  the  spot 
selected  by  them  for  refuge  was  one,  the  barrenness  of 
which,  combined  with  its  difficulty  of  approach,  afforded 
promise  that  it  might  be  forgotten,  neglected,  or  despised 
by  the  avarice  of  the  pursuer.  A nest  of  Islands  bedded 
in  the  shallow  water  of  Lagoons,  navigable  only  in  the 
estuaries  of  the  numerous  rivers  which  descend  from 
the  Alps  or  Apennines  tc  the  Adriatic,  and  protected 
from  the  inroads  of  the  sea  by  a long  bar  or  sand-bank, 
(flfgrre,)  deposited  by  those  rivers,  was  colonized  by 
the  fugitives.  Duriug  the  progress  of  nearly  a Cen- 
tury and  u half,  a continued  influx  of  fresh  emigrants, 
chased  by  new  invaders,  contributed  to  swell  the  numbers 
of  the  first  exiled  fishermen  ; and  the  powers  of  a Govern- 
ment more  vigorous  than  that  of  the  aunual  Tribunes, 
at  first  deputed  by  each  of  the  Islands,  were  finally  con- 
centrated in  the  person  of  a single  Chief  Magistrate, 
who  possessed  authority  little  short  of  despotism,  aud 
bore  the  title  of  Doge,  or  Duke. 

The  reigns  of  the  early  Doges  were  for  the  most  part 
oppressive,  perpetually  stained  with  blood,  both  of  the 
Prince  and  the  People,  often  terminating  in  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Tyrants.  During  an  intestine  contest  of  this 
nature,  not  long  after  the  accession  of  Pepin,  son  of 
Char  emagne,  to  the  Crown  of  Lombardy,  that  King 
accepted  the  invitation  of  one  of  the  rival  parties  who 
solicited  his  assistance.  Taking  advantage  of  the  foot- 
ing thus  obtained,  with  a policy  often  repeated  in  History, 
after  his  admission  as  an  ally  he  endeavoured  to  esta- 
blish himself  as  a master  ; and  but  for  the  firmness  of  a 
private  citizen,  Angelo  Participazio,  he  would  probably 
have  succeeded.  The  fled  of  Pepin  rode  victoriously 
in  the  Lagoons,  and  captured  all  the  outposts  which 
protected  Malamocco,  at  that  time  the  Capital  of  the 
State  ; his  troops,  disembarked  on  an  island  separated 
from  it  but  by  a narrow  canal,  were  preparing  to  cross 
the  bridges  already  constructed,  when  Participazio  advised 
the  entire  abandonment  of  the  invested  City,  and  a 
retreat  to  another  island,  Rialto,  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
Lagoons;  an  asylum  which  the  besieged  might  easily 
gain  in  their  own  light  craft,  although  the  shallow 
soundings  forbade  all  approach  to  the  heavier  ships  of 
the  invader.  This  bold  proposition  was  adopted  ; Pepin, 
to  his  surprise  and  discomfiture, entered  deserted  walls; 
failed,  after  the  loss  of  a great  portion  of  his  fleet,  in  an 
attempt  upon  the  new  position  of  his  enemies ; and 
retired  to  the  Continent  baffled  and  disgraced.  Angelo 
Participuzio  received  the  Ducal  Bonnet  as  his  reward  ; 
and  under  his  auspices,  Rialto,  connected  by  bridges 
with  numerous  smaller  adjacent  islands,  was  speedily 
covered  with  houses  and  public  buildings,  with  a Cathe- 
dral and  a Palace;  and  Venice  arose  upon  the  waters 
which  she  was  to  rule  for  a thousand  years. 

The  new  City  rapidly  increased,  by  the  special  pro- 
tection, as  was  believed,  of  the  Evangelist  St.  Mark,  whose 
remains  were  transported  from  Alexandria  to  the  La- 
goons ; and  whose  Lion  became  the  symbol,  us  himself 
was  the  tutelar  Saint  of  the  Republic.  Before  the  close 
of  the  Xth  Century,  Venice,  rich,  active,  and  powerful, 
commanded  all  the  trade  between  Europe  and  the  Le- 
vant; established  factories  on  the  coasts  of  Syria,  Egypt, 
and  the  Sea  of  Marmora  ; anil  maintained  free  and  pri- 
vileged intercourse  both  with  the  jealous  Sultans  of  the 
East  and  the  haughty  and  exclusive  Court  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Cwsars.  Her  first  step  to  continental  dominion 
was  taken  by  the  suppression  of  a horde  of  Pirates  at 


Narenta  on  the  Eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic ; and  the 
conquest,  or  the  voluntary  surrender,  we  know  not  which, 
of  a large  portion  of  Dalmatia  almost  immediately  fol- 
lowed ; an  acquisition  which  annexed  to  the  title  of 
Doge  of  Venice,  that  of  Duke  of  his  newly  attained  ter- 
ritory. Every  year  of  the  succeeding  Century  increased 
the  wealth  aud  dominion  of  this  great  Republic  ; and 
w hen  we  enter  upon  the  period  of  the  1st  Crusade,  we 
shall  discover  her  supplying  its  sinews  to  that  chival- 
rous  and  romantic  enterprise,  not  only  in  ships,  money,  tia. 
and  equipments,  but  yet  more  iu  a band  of  statesmen  a.  o. 
and  warriors  preeminent  in  wisdom  and  in  valour,  and  997, 
consequently  among  the  most  successful  reapers  in  the 
profuse  harvest  of  glory  which  it  afforded. 

Of  the  two  Italian  Cities  which  cradled  their  Naval 
power  on  the  Mediterranean,  Genoa  claims  only  inci- 
dental notice  during  the  period  now  under  consideration ; 
but  Pisa,  if  we  credit  some  of  her  own  Annalists,  may  Origin  of 
assert  a fur  curlier  date  than  that  which  is  allowed  to  !**■*. 
Venice  without  controversy.  The  anonymous  writer  of 
a Breviary  of  Pii>un  History,  printed  by  Muratori,*  com- 
mences boldly,  “ once  upon  a time,  among  the  Greeks, 
there  was  a certain  man  named  Pclops,"  and  continues 
that,  “concerning  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Pisa,  it 
is  certain,  that  it  occurred  long  before  that  of  Rome  ; 
so  that  1 do  not  think  any  Statu  can  be  found  boasting 
so  high  an  antiquity.**  Be  its  claim  just  or  otherwise, 
this  ancient  People  is  unknown  to  History  till  we  learn 
with  surprise  that  before  the  close  of  the  Xth  Century  its 
maritime  resources  were  sufficiently  jKiwcrful  to  be  co- 
veted by  Otlio  II.  in  his  Calabrian  expedition;  the  She  fur- 
earliest  Xobili  of  Pisa  sprang,  indeed,  from  seven  ni»h«»hitm 
Barons  deputed  by  the  Emperor  to  conduct  this  negoti-  II. 

ation,  who  struck  by  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  A-  D 
Country  settled  and  became  naturalized  in  it.  The  ®80. 
chief  connections  of  the  rising  City  were  formed  with  the 
Calabrian  Greeks;  and  the  injuries  which  their  com- 
merce with  the  ports  of  Southern  Italy  endured  from 
the  Piracies  or  the  Saracens,  kindled  in  the  Pisan  bosoms 
nn  inveterate  enmity  against  those  general  foes  of  Chris- 
tendom. The  representations  marie  by  some  merchants  Expedition 
who  hail  suffered  from  the  Moslem  aggressions  awakened  aipurai  ttx» 
an  enthusiasm  uot  to  be  repressed  ; the  population  with  Calatriau 
one  voice  demanded  revenge ; and  the  City  poured  forth 
her  bravest  youth  to  man  a fleet  destined  to  seek  the 
Infidels  within  their  own  fastnesses. 

The  departure  of  the  flower  of  her  inhabitants  and  Piw  «t. 
tile  main  strength  of  her  Navy  was  watched  for  with  kvcu  tacked  bv 
expectation  and  beheld  with  eager  joy  by  an  enemy  **lr 
nearer  home;  and  Musa,  a Moorish  Chief,  who  had  0 Saidiu,a 
established  himself  in  the  neighbouring  Island  of  Sar- 
dinia nt  the  head  of  a band  of  Corsairs,  grappled  with 
hit  prey  so  soon  as  he  believed  it  to  be  ilefencelcMs. 
Penetrating  the  Arno  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  he  dis- 
embarked in  the  middle  of  the  City,  and  fired  one  of  its 
suburbs.  The  intrepidity  of  a woman  preserved  her  Heroism  of 
birth-place  from  destruction,  her  fellow-citizens  from  Chincic* 
captivity  ; aud  when  Chinzica  de*  Sismondi,  regardless  de*  t»i»- 
of  her  own  peril,  had  crossed  a bridge  aud  traversed  a mo,*h- 
road  in  ]>osse*siou  of  the  Saracens,  which  connected  the 
suburb  with  the  main  town,  she  aroused  in  the  Consular 
Palace  an  armed  force  sufficient  to  check  the  conflagra- 
tion, and  to  repulse  the  invaders.  The  suburb  when 
rebuilt  was  called  after  the  name  of  the  Heroine,  and 
her  statue  still  existing,  half  sunk  into  the  wall  of  that 
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quarter,  testifies  the  admiration  with  which  her  noble 
daring  was  regarded  by  contemporaries. 

The  armament  returned  in  triumph  from  Calabria, 
and  the  first  cry  was  for  revenge  on  the  San! i uian  Cor- 
sairs. But  from  causes  unknown  to  us,  the  day  of 
vengeance  was  postponed  till  after  a second  insult  by 
an  incursion  from  the  Moors  of  Spain.  The  aid  of  the 
Genoese,  a people  for  some  years  past  increasing  in 
maritime  reputation,  was  then  solicited ; and  the  most 
powerful  Christian  fleet  which  as  yet  had  ploughed  the 
Mediterranean,  entered  the  Ports  of  Sardinia,  and 
landed  the  allied  troops ; who,  seconded  by  the  resident 
Christians,  speedily  overpowered  the  Musulmaus.  drove 
them  to  their  ships,  and  delivered  the  Island  from  their 
sway.  Partition  of  the  spoil,  however,  that  fruitful 
source  of  discord  in  combined  armaments,  soon  generated 
a quarrel  between  the  allies,  their  swords  were  turned 
against  each  other,  and  the  Pisans  remained  sole  mas* 
ters  of  Sardinia.  Eighteen  years  were  spent  by  Musa 
in  ineffectual  attempts  to  dispossess  them  of  their  con- 
quest ; and  even  at  the  expiration  of  fifteen  more  of 
reluctant  peace,  we  find  him  at  the  very  close  of  a long 
life  renewing  the  struggle,  and,  by  the  aid  of  his  .Spanish 
Countrymen,  triumphantly  reentering  all  his  former 
territory,  excepting  Cagliari.  A second  Confederacy 
again  dispossessed  him  ; he  was  wounded,  taken  pri- 
soner, and  although  past  his  eightieth  year,  barbarously 
condemned  to  languish  in  fetters  through  his  few  remain- 
ing days  ; while  Sardinia  and  its  neighbour  Corsica  were 
divided  among  the  allies.  We  obtain  our  scanty  know- 
ledge of  these  particulars  from  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  ;*  and  they  are  the  sole  incidents 
of  any  note  in  the  obscure  early  annals  of  Pisa  and 
Genoa,  till  we  find  them  united  with  Venice  as  Partners 
in  the  1st  Crusade. 

IV.  The  confusion  in  Spanish  History  arising  from 
its  numerous  subdivisions  is  increased  rather  than  di- 
minished in  the  course  of  the  X I th  Century;  and  on 
returning  to  it  we  must  prefix  an  observation  by  Mariana 
with  which  we  most  cordially  sympathize,  44  How  is  it 
possible  in  such  distraction  to  be  plain?’’  Hixem,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Alhakem,  mounted  the  throne  of 
Cordova  in  his  eleventh  year,  and  his  long  and  impo- 
tent reign  forcibly  reminds  us  of  the  Rois  Fain  cam  in 
Prance.  Neither  was  he  wanting  in  his  Mayor  of  the 
Palace ; and  fortunate  was  he  in  the  hands  hy  which 
his  protracted  tutelage  was  administered.  The  guardi- 
anship of  his  person,  even  after  he  attained  man  hoot), 
continued  with  his  Mother  Sobeiha,  a Princess  by  whose 
wisdom  the  imbecility  of  her  Son  was  screened  from 
observation.  The  Khalif,  immured  within  his  Palace  or 
his  Gardens,  devoted  himself  solely  to  the  inmates  of  the 
Harem.  When  conducted  to  the  Mosque  in  which  he 
was  used  to  perform  Iur  devotions,  from  the  lofty  seat 
enveloped  in  draperies  which  he  occupied,  he  was  scarcely 
visible  to  the  assembled  worshippers ; as  he  approached 
or  quitted  the  holy  building,  lie  was  surrounded  by  an 
impenetrable  throng  of  guards;  and  if  audience  or  ad- 
mission to  his  person  were  ever  granted,  they  were  regu- 
lated by  the  strictest  forms,  in  order  to  secure  him  against 
private  communication.  Forgetting  and  forgotten,  his 
name  was  pronounced  by  his  subjects  only  during  their 
formal  prayers,  and  his  image  was  unknown  to  them 


* Siamocdi,  Rep.  ItaL  i,  ch.  iii.  Muratori,  Scrip,  /to/,  iii.  i>art  i. 
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unless  as  impressed  upon  his  coinage.*  The  whole 
executive  power  of  the  State  devolved  up.on  Sobeiha’# 
chief  Secretary,  Mohammed  ben  Abtinla  ben  Ali  Amer, 
better  known  by  the  name  Alman#or,  44  the  Victorious 
a title  with  which  he  was  saluted  by  acclamation  on  his 
return  from  a second  invasion  of  Galicia,  productive 
alike  of  glory  and  of  spoil.  The  great  qualities  of  that 
distinguished  warrior  have  thrown  his  feeble  Sovereign 
into  obscurity ; and  the  name  of  Almansor  and  his  two 
successors,  have  frequently  superseded  with  the  Spanish 
Chroniclers,  that  of  the  mil  Khalif,  Hixem. 

The  career  of  Almansor,  indeed,  was  one  of  brilliant 
and  almost  uninterrupted  triumph  ; and  the  Christians, 
quelled  by  his  powerful  genius,  and  weakened  by  their 
own  divisions,  surrendered  or  abandoned  every  strong 
hold  against  which  his  arm#  were  directed.  After  the 
storm  of  Zamora,  he  reentered  his  Metropolis,  preceded 
by  9000  slaves,  his  own  peculiar  share  of  booty  ; 4000 
had  fallen  to  the  second  in  cnmmnnd  ; and  an  equal 
number  were  put  to  the  sword  in  an  attempt  at  escape. 
The  King  of  Leon,  Berniudo  II.,  terrified  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  this  calamity,  stripped  his  Capital  of  aft 
movable  treasure,  disinterred  the  bodies  of  hi#  Royal 
predecessors,  and  transported  them,  together  with  the 
precious  furniture  and  reliquaries  of  his  Churches,  to  the 
mountains  of  Asturias,  fixing  his  seat  of  Government  at 
Oviedo.  This  precaution  was  indeed  not  more  than 
seasonable,  for  Almansor  appeared  rapidly  under  the 
walls  of  Leon,  with  a train  of  powerful  battering  machines. 
The  Spanish  Historians  aver  that  the  City  maintained 
itself  for  almost  a year;t  the  Arabians  on  the  contrary 
boast  that,  despite  its  lofty  towers  and  gates  of  bronze, 
five  days  sufficed  for  a breach  ; when  Almansor  himself 
heading  the  storming  party  was  the  first  man  who  sprang 
upon  the  ramparts,  with  a sword  in  one  hand,  a banner 
in  the  other.J  The  Governor,  Connt  Guillen,  was  car- 
ried from  a sick-bed  to  the  battlements ; and  from  the 
litter  in  which  he  was  placed  at  the  breach,  continued  to 
encourage  his  men.  lift  his  guards  were  slain  around  him, 
and  himself  fell  beneath  Almansor 's  sword, § an  easy 
and  inglorious  conquest  to  his  adversary,  a proud  testi- 
mony of  the  devotion  of  her  son#  to  his  Country. 

The  fall  of  Astorga  speedily  followed ; Barcelona  in 
the  extreme  East  was  the  fruit  of  a later  campaign  ; next 
retracing  his  steps,  Almansor  desolated  Castile  to  its 
furthest  boundaries  ; continuing  onward  into  Galicia  he 
sacked  Coinpostclla,  and  notwithstanding  the  miraculous 
light  which  is  said  to  have  scared  the  Unbelievers  from 
the  Tomb  of  Saint  Jogo  himself,  the  Bells  of  the 
Apostles’  Church  were  dragged  hy  Christians,  contemp- 
tuously substituted  tor  beasts  of  burden,  in  order  to 
heighten  the  profanation,  and  suspended  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  lain|M  in  the  great  S usque  of  ( ordova.|| 
During  these  brilliant  exploits  in  Spain,  Almansor  su|>- 
prr##ed,  also  by  his  son  Abd&lnialech,  a dangerous  revolt 
in  Africa ; terminated  the  dynasty  of  the  Edrissites  ; and 
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f Manana,  viii,  6. 

I Ihr  Marie*,  rot.  ii.  p.  22. 

$ Id.  it  id  Mariana  vay*  that  Coast  Gudim's  illorna  waa  ocro- 
aUiaed  bjr  the  fatiguvv  of  a defence  protracted  during  many  raoolh*  ; 
that  be  ut*  in  the  brv*«'h  for  three  coolinuou*  day*  ; and  that  when 
he  *aw  »!l  waa  hurt,  he  threw  hrniadf  into  the  midst  of  the  awaiUnhi 
and  (wriahed.  trt  nip. 

|)  Mariana,  ml  tup.  who  doe*  not  explain  the  procesa  by  which 
the  Bella  were  converted  into  lamp*.  Ferrera*  (Hartre  i*.  $ *. 
tom.  iii,  p.  106.  par  <f  Hermilly  my*  the  gate*  were  carried  uti  : 
whichever  waa  the  apoil  it  prubuhly  waa  nwHtd  down. 
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History,  annexed  l heir  territories  with  the  Metropolis  of  Fez,  after 
v-s-v-w-t  two  hundred  years*  possession,  to  the  European  Khalifatc. 
From  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  participated  also  in  a Tragical 

*■  *>•  incident,  iu  itself  more  of  private  than  of  public  interest; 
978.  but  which  nevertheless,  since  it  has  afforded  a favourite 
to  theme  to  the  Chronicles,  the  Romances,  and  the  Tradi- 

A*  °*  tions  of  Spain,  must  not  be  wholly  omitted  in  any  re* 

1109  view,  however  brief,  of  her  History. 

Rtorjr  of  th«  Thc  nuptials  of  Kuy  Velasquez,  Lord  of  Barcelona, 
Lara?'**  ^>a,n^ra•  n ,,e,ir  rel***ve  of  the  Counts  of  Castile, 

were  celebrated  with  unusual  splendour  during  five 
weeks*  continued  feasting;  and  among  the  most  distin- 
guished guests  were  seven  nephews  of  the  Bridegroom, 
the  Infantes  of  Lara.  In  a chance  quarrel  at  a martial 
sport  between  one  of  these  youths  and  n kinsman  of  her 
own,  Lambra  conceived  herself  to  be  insulted  ; and  in 
revenge  she  instructed  a slave,  a few  days  afterwards, 
during  a Hawking  party,  to  fill  a gourd  with  blood,  and 
to  fling  it  in  the  young  Knight's  face.  The  brothers,  in- 
dignant at  so  gross  an  affront,  pursued  its  wretched 
perpetrator,  and  laid  him  dead,  notwithstanding  he 
sought  refuge  at  thc  feet  of  his  mistress,  whose  mantle 
was  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  murdered  victim. 
Lambra  indignantly  represented  her  wrong  to  her  hus- 
band, and  Kuy  Velasquez  conceived,  promised,  and  ex- 
ecuted a deep  and  most  perfidious  vengeance  upon  the 
offending  family.  Dissembling  his  resentment,  he  en- 
gaged Gonzalo  Gustio,  the  Father  of  the  Youths,  to 
undertake  a mission  to  Almansor,  with  whom  he  was 
connected  in  bunds  of  friendship ; an  intercourse  not 
unfrequently  maintained,  during  throe  singularly  ro- 
mantic times,  between  individuals  of  the  two  nations  so 
dissimilar  in  Faith,  and  so  constantly  opposed  in  open 
War  A Moor  was  employed  to  write  a letter  in  his 
native  Tongue,  of  which  Gonzalo  was  to  be  the  bearer; 
and  lest  the  scribe  should  betray  that  its  contents  en- 
joined Almansor  to  put  the  messenger  to  instant  death, 
lluy  Velasquez  struck  off  the  slave's  head  at  the  moment 
at  which  his  penmanship  was  concluded.  Almansor. 
too  generous  to  stain  his  hands  with  the  blood  of  a 
defenceless  and  confiding  guest,  spared  Gonzalo’s  life, 
but  committed  hitn  to  prison  ; and  a .Moorish  damsel  of 
high  birth,  probably  a sister  of  Almansor  himself,* 
deeply  interested  by  the  captive’s  misfortunes,  consoled 
them  by  her  love. 

One  other  part  of  Velasquez's  request  was  more 
strictly  fulfilled;  some  Arab  troops  were  placed  in 
ambush  at  a spot  agreed  upon  for  the  capture  of  the 
Infantes,  and  their  treacherous  uncle  betrayed  them  into 
the  snare.  Thc  seven  Brothers  after  a gallant  defence 
were  slain,  and  their  heads  were  conveyed  as  trophies  to 
the  Palace  of  Almansor  in  Cordova.  No  other  portion 
of- Almansor 's  recorded  history,  certainly  not  his  subse- 
quent conduct  to  Gonzalo,  justifies  our  belief  that  he  in- 
tended cruelty  in  the  horrible  exhibition  to  which  he  led 
the  aged  Father  ; and  if  the  occurrence  (unnoticed  by  the 
Arabian  Chroniclers)  really  took  place,  it  is  but  charity 
to  suppose  that  it  resulted  from  ignorance.  Almansor, 
it  is  said,  visited  his  prisoner,  informed  him  that  in  a 
skirmish  with  the  Castilians  seven  Christians  had  been 
killed,  with  whose  features  Gonzalo  might  perhaps  be 
acquainted.  He  was  accordingly  brought  nut  to  a 

* So  De  Marl*-  conjectures,  because  she  i»  frequently  styled  the 
Sister  of  thc  Khalit,  and  Huna  had  nnlhrt  brother  uor  siitler. 

Almanoor.  as  wi*  have  before  said,  was  easily  mistaken  for  the 

Khalif;  ami  in  the  Csruarro  General,  « ihe  hotnmnthle  Moorish 
woman”  i»  id  one  place  said  to  have  been  reputed  Aluuinsoc’s  sister. 


chamber,  in  which  the  seven  heads  were  arranged  on  a Spain, 
fair  linen  cloth ; and  when  the  old  man  recognised  his 
sons  he  fell  on  the  ground  as  if  life  had  passed  away.  From 
Recovering  from  his  swoon,  be  announced  that  they  a.  d. 
were  his  children,  and  taking  up  the  heads  one  by  one,  976. 
he  talked  wildly  with  each,  and  recounted  their  good  1,1 
deeds.  Then  overwhelmed  by  the  fury  of  grief,  he  * °- 
snatched  a sword  from  a bystander,  stew  several  M tsars  *^9 
near  him,  and,  when  at  last  disarmed,  prayed  death 
from  their  Chief  as  the  cloee  of  his  great  miseries.  Al- 
mansor pitied,  consoled,  and  released  him ; but  on  hts 
return  to  Castile  the  bereft  Father  was  much  too  weak 
to  attempt  the  punishment  of  his  guilty  kinsman.  Many 
years  rolled  away,  when  a youthful  Moorish  Knight 
appeared  with  a brilliant  eacort  at  Gonzalo’s  castle; 
presented  to  him  as  his  voucher  a well-known  ring,  which 
had  passed  as  a love-token  between  tlie  former  captive 
and  his  noble  mistress;  announced  himself  as  Mudarra 
Gonzalez  the  issue  of  that  amour,  and  avowed  his  inten- 
tion of  avenging  his  Brothers’  death  and  his  Father’s 
imprisonment.  Ruy  Velasquez  fell  by  his  hand  ; 

Lambra  is  said  to  have  been  stoned  by  the  indignant 
populace;  and  Mudarra  having  abjured  Mohammed- 
anism, was  formally  adopted  into  the  Family  of  Gon- 
zalo and  his  Consort,  and  became  the  stem  of  the  illus- 
trious House  of  Lara.* 

In  a new  invasion  of  Castile,  Almansor  inflicted  a Defeat  and 
signal  defeat  on  its  Count  Garcia  Fernandez,  who  sur-  death  of  tbw 
vived  but  a few  days  the  grievous  wounds  which  be  had  E»rl 
received.  Thc  conqueror  embalmed  his  body,  placed  it 
on  a gorgeous  hearse  decorated  with  scarlet  and  cloth  of  A‘ 
gold,  aud  delivered  it  without  ransom  to  his  Family. 

But  this  act  of  generosity  by  no  means  preluded  a more 
pacific  course.  On  the  contrary,  fire  and  sword  were 
carried  throughout  the  devoted  Country ; and  save  in 
the  mountains,  refuge  seemed  unknown  to  the  trembling 
Christians.  Resolved  at  length  upon  a greut  final  blow 
which  should  terminate  these  long  ravages  by  the  total 
extinction  of  the  Kingdom  of  Leon.  Almansor  devoted  (;r4,at  pre. 
inanv  months  to  the  assembling  of  an  overpowering  poratnmsby 
armament.  IVoopa  poured  in  from  the  chief  cities  which  Aimanww. 
the  Moors  had  either  inherited  or  had  conquered,  and  K ■ °- 
to  thc  levies  of  Merida  and  Valencia,  of  Toledo  and  *900. 
Andalusia,  was  annexed  a ferocious  bare!  of  African 
auxiliaries.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive,  after  thc  long  de- 
solation of  her  lands,  and  the  slaughter  and  captivity  of 


• The  most  copious  account  of  the  story  of  the  Infante*  of  Lara 
may  !■*  found  in  a passage  of  the  Conmu-a  Genera!  tie  Kepaha, 
translated  by  Mr.  Soul  bey  in  a note  on  The  Chronicle  of  the  CW. 
Thc  reader  may  turn  likewise  to  Mariana,  nil.  6.  and  to  De  Marie*, 
sol.  ii.  p.  35  Mr.  Lockhart  has  given  a spirited  translation  from  a 
Sjanish  Ballad.  The  Seven  HetuU,  in  which  Almansor  is  made  guilty 
of  a cruelty  paralleled  only  in  the  history  of  Horpagusaod  Astyagcs. 
He  invites  Oiorualo  to  fea»t  with  him  in  hu  Palace  where  the  heads 
of  his  seven  sons  are  displayed  on  the  table  in  chargers.  Not  a 
doubt  can  be  entertained  that  this  addition  to  the  story  is  false. 
The  Vengeance  of  Mudarra  forms  the  subject  of  anotlier  Ballad. 
The  singular  method  of  Mudan&'s  adoption,  as  described  by 
Manana,  should  nut  be  omitted.  “ By  this  vengeance  winch  he 
took  for  the  murder  of  his  seven  brothers,  lie  so  won  to  himsulf  the 
good  liking  of  hu  Ntejemuther,  Donna  Sancho,  and  af  all  the 
Kindred,  that  be  was  received  and  acknowledged  on  heir  of  the 
Signori?*  of  his  father.  Donna  Manchw  herself  adopted  hitu  os  her 
Ron,  and  the  manner  of  this  ndu]*ion  was  thus,  not  less  memorable 
than  nub-  The  -ante  day  that  he  was  baptised  And  stricken  Knight 
l>y  fiurria  Fernand**  (kwint  of  Cost  do,  his  fatlwr's  wife  being  re- 
solved to  adopt  lum,  made  use  of  this  ceremony;  she  drew  him 
within  a very  wide  smock  by  the  sleeve,  and  thrust  hw  head  forth 
at  the  neck- bund,  and  then  kissing  him  un  the  foe*,  delivered  him 
to  the  family  os  her  own  child.'* 
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her  inhabitants,  bow  Spain  was  able  to  present  a force 
which  might  cope  with  this  mighty  gathering;  but,  for 
the  first  time  perhaps  in  their  History,  Leon,  Castile, 
and  Navarre  united  their  confederate  arms;  and  the 
hostile  forces  met  at  a spot,  not  now  to  be  recognised, 
under  the  name  of  Calat  Anasor,  but  which  probably 
may  be  fixed  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Douro,  between 
Medina  Cadi  and  Soria.  The  fight  continued  from  dawn 
till  sunset;  more  than  once  the  Christian  cavalry,  over- 
whelmed, as  it  seemed,  by  the  charges  of  the  Arabians, 
rallied  and  bore  terror  m return  among  the  squadrons 
of  their  foe.  Almonsor,  prodigal  of  life,  rode  to  every 
spot  in  which  danger  wus  most  apparent ; but  victory  for 
the  first  time  refused  his  call.  Night  closed  on  a field 
apparently  undecided,  and  each  army  reposed  amid  its 
dead.  But  when  the  Moorish  Chief  held  a Council  of 
War,  and  summoned  his  Generals  to  his  Pavilion,  few 
obeyed  the  invitation  ; and  when  he  inquired  for  the  re- 
mainder by  name,  he  was  answered  that  they  were  either 
slain  or  disabled  by  wounds.  His  loss  was  for  too  great 
to  be  dissembled,  his  surviving  forces  were  too  scanty 
to  renew  battle  on  the  morrow,  and  he  gave  orders  for 
speedy  and  immediate  retreat. 

So  great  a triumph  of  the  Christian  arms  could 
scarcely  fail  to  generate  o Prodigy ; hut  that  which 
Mariana  has  chosen  but  little  ennobles  the  victory. 
“ The  same  day  that  the  Battle  was  fought,’1  says  the 
credulous  or  crafty  Historian,  “ one  in  the  habit  of  a 
fisherman  was  seen  at  Cordova  on  the  bank  of  the  River 
Guadalquivir,  singing  in  Arabic  and  Spanish  metre, 

• At  Calat  Ariasor,  at  Calat  Anaaor 
Almantor  lost  hi*  drum  !' 

It  was  believed  the  Devil  in  Human  shape  proclaimed 
the  defeat,  because  the  People  of  Cordova  endeavouring 
to  lay  held  of  him,  he  vanished  like  a shadow.”*  A I mini 
sor,  defeated  and  humiliated,  abandoned  himself  to 
despair,  refused  to  allow  his  wounds  to  be  dressed,  and, 
unable  to  mount  a horse,  was  conveyed  in  n litter  to 
Wolcorari  on  the  frontiers  of  Castile.  There,  heart- 
broken, and,  as  it  is  said,  rejecting  sustenance, t he  ex- 
pired in  the  arms  of  his  son  Abdul malech,  in  the  sixty- 
fifth  year  of  his  nge.  A Moorish  tradition  records  that 
during  his  first  victorious  incursion  into  Galicia,  when 
he  returned  to  his  lent  after  every  battle,  he  shook 
the  dust  from  his  armour  into  a chest.  That  chest 
accompanied  him  in  each  of  his  fifty-two  triumphant 
expeditions ; and  its  accumulation,  the  testimony  of  his 
glory,  was  now  heaped  into  his  coffin.  He  was  buried 
in  his  arms,  at  Medina  Cu»li,  where  his  tomb  still  exists  ; 
and  the  Khalifs  mother  Sobeiha  soon  followed  to  the 
grave  the  great  and  faithful  servant  who,  during  five 
and  twenty  years,  had  supported  and  ennobled  the  sway 
of  the  most  imbecile  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Cordova. 

With  Almansor  terminated  the  glory  of  the  Khalif 
ate;  for  notwithstanding  the  vaunt  of  the  Arabians  that 
during  the  six  years  of  Abdalmalcch’a  administration  he 
was  no  less  successful  than  his  Father,  it  is  plain  that 
the  germs  of  Civil  dissension,  soon  about  to  prove  fatal 
lo  the  Ommiadan  dynasty,  were  already  fast  ripening. 
His  second  brother,  Abdalrahman,  who  took  up  the  rein* 
of  power  on  his  death,  was  less  politic  than  his  distin- 
guished predecessors  ; and  not  content  with  that  virtual 
sway  which  they  wisely  preferred  to  nominal  Sove- 
reignty, lie  prevailed  upon  the  weak  Htxem  to  declare 
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him  his  successor.  A great  grandson  of  the  illustrious 
Anasir  was  still  living  in  the  person  of  Mohammed  Al- 
maharii ; who  naturally  jealous  of  this  invasion  of  his 
family  rights,  raised  partisans  among  the  more  distant 
relatives  of  the  Khalif,  and  the  numerous  discontented 
Moors  who  regarded  with  disgust  the  now  hereditary 
aggrandizement  of  the  Alamdris.*  Thus  supported  he 
surprised  Cordova,  defeated  Abdalrahman,  and  con- 
demned him  to  the  cruel  and  ignominious  punishment 
of  the  Crasa.  The  very  error,  however,  which  had  ncca-  i*  eracitied. 
sioned  his  rival’s  destruction  was  to  prove  fatal  to  a.  d. 

Mohammed  himself.  Dazzled  by  his  near  approach  to  1006. 

the  Throne,  and  coveting  its  immediate  possession,  he 
was  less  scrupulous  than  Abdalrahman  had  been  of  the 
means  by  which  that  consummation  was  to  be  obtained  ; 
and  but  for  the  wise  and  faithful  interference  of  Wad  ha, 
the  Chamberlain  of  Hixem,  Mohammed  was  already 
prepared  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  feeble 
and  unsuspicious  Prince.  Wadha  forcibly  represented 
that  a crime  so  heinous  was  altogether  unnecessary ; 
that  it  would  be  enough  to  seclude  the  Khalif  in  some 
well-guarded  secret  spot,  and  to  propagate  a report  of 
his  natural  death.  Ilixem  accordingly  was  privately 
removed ; an  individual  somewhat  resembling  him  in 
person  was  conveyed  to  the  Palace  by  night,  stifled, 
and  placed  in  the  Royal  Couch;  rumours  of  Hixem's 
increasing  illness  were  spread  abroad;  and  wheu  the  Usurpation 
chief  officers  of  State,  in  compliance  as  was  supposed  of  Moh»n*- 
with  the  dying  Khalifs  instructions,  had  acknowledged  ^^ ****** 
Mohammed  his  heir,  the  decease  of  the  Monarch  was  ’ D 
publicly  announced.  1009 

The  usurpation  was  but  of  short  continuance ; some 
tyrannical  acts  of  Mohammed  gave  birth  to  a conspiracy  between 
which  soon  found  a leader  in  Suleiman,  Commander  Mohammed 
of  the  African  Guards,  whom  the  new  Khalif  had  dis- 
banded.  But  we  need  nut  trace  too  minutely  these  con- 
vulsions of  the  expiring  Kingdom.  Suleiman  allied 
himself  with  the  Spanish  Princes,  and  Navarre.  Castile, 
and  Leon  are  said  to  have  furnished  troops  which  he 
led  to  victory  at  Quinlos.  Nor  was  Mohammed  without 
his  Christian  supporters  also.  It  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine why  the  Spaniards  should  be  more  disgraced  by 
enrolling  under  his  banners  than  under  those  of  his 
rival ; for  a similar  motive,  that  of  gain,  probably  ope- 
rated in  each  cane.  Nevertheless,  the  offer  of  Moham- 
med. accepted  by  Raymond  Count  of  Barcelona,  is 
condemned  as  shameful  by  Do  Maries  ;t  and  although 
it  by  no  means  appears  that  so  unseemly  a spectacle 
was  presented  as  the  conflict  of  Christian  Warrior* 
armed  against  each  other  in  the  opposite  armies  of 
Unbelievers,  Mariana  seems  to  consider  the  death  of 
three  Bishops  slain  on  the  field  of  Acbatalbecar,  among 
Mohammed’s  Catalonian  auxiliaries  but  a just  retribu- 
tion for  their  profane  warfare. J This  victory  for  a while 
restored  Mohammed  to  his  throne,  but  & third  battle 

* Arm-r  was  the  family  name  of  Almantor  ; hence  hi*  kinsmen 
and  adherents  were  termed  Alamort*. 

f ii.  72.  Yet  within  half  a down  pages  the  same  Writer  in- 
form* us  that,  on  Mohammed's  final  defeat,  the  fanatical  Arabian* 
a\  erred  that  (iod  abandoned  him  on  account  of  hi*  alliance  with 
Infidel*.  How  tins  i*  Schiller*  remark,  Sack  drm  allyemnnm 
ft  ahrt  jenrr  Xrilcn  tfasd  jedei  yolk  ■ mttr  dem  Schulz  rmrr  br*on- 
drm  SalKMnitj&ltheit ; timi  ri  aeMmnekrl/e  drm  Satumahtolt,  dirt* 
dolt  hr  1 1 uber  dte  (i'tllrr  oiler  anderm  Vblker  is  i Harm. 

1 Viff.  7.  Acbatalbncar  u placed  by  De  Marl#*  ten  league*  Ninth 
of  Cordova.  He  adds,  that  in  curwsquence  of  the  rival  l*nnce» 
haring  by  turn*  employed  Christians  in  their  armies,  the  year  ta 
which  this  bailie  wa*  fought  was  computed  by  them  from  the  Mm 
of  Christ,  not  from  that  uf  the  Hegira. 
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wholly  changed  the  fortune*  of  the  competitor*.  Mo- 
hammed escaping  almost  alone  after  total  detent*  took 
refuge  in  Cordova,  and  prepared  for  a siege.  The  toils 
and  privation*  consequent  upon  this  design  excited  bitter 
murmurs  among  the  Citizens,  and  Wad  ha.  profiling  by 
a moment  which  appeared  favourable  to  the  restoration 
of  that  ancient  Master  whose  interests  he  had  never 
ceased  to  cherish,  drew  Hixem  from  his  concealment, 
and  exhibited  in  the  Royal  neat  of  the  chief  Mosque  a 
Prince  a horn  his  astonished  subjects  had  long  numbered 
with  the  dead.  Tile  effect  was  moat  striking  and  instan- 
taneous. The  Khalif.  recalled  to  new  existence,  was 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  the  enthusiastic  citizens  to 
his  Palace,  and  seated  once  more  upon  his  throne  ; and 
Mohammed  dragged  to  its  steps  from  some  hiding  place 
in  which  he  had  ineffectually  sought  protection,  received 
sentence  of  death,  which  was  executed  on  the  spot* 

Famine  and  Pestilence  succeeded  the  horrors  of 
Civil  War  ; the  clamours  of  the  Populace,  as  is  usual, 
found  an  object  upon  which  they  might  be  vented  in 
their  Governor;  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Hixem, 
hitherto  unused  to  act  at  all,  was  to  throw  the  head 
of  his  restorer  Whada,  as  a Peace-offering  to  the  rabble 
of  Cordova.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Suleiman  shared 
in  the  intrigue  which  occasioned  the  downfal  of  thia 
Minister;  certain  it  is  that  not  long  after  his  death 
he  approached  the  Capital  in  great  force,  fought  in  ita 
streets  till  they  were  clogged  with  dead,  and  when  the 
troops  of  the  Khalif  gave  way,  delivered  the  City  to  his 
infuriated  soldiery  for  three  days'  pillage  and  massacre. 
The  fate  of  Hixem  is  unknown;  and  it  remains  doubt- 
ful whether  he  perished  obscurely  amid  the  geueral  car- 
nage ; whether  he  was  imprisoned  by  Suleiman  till  an 
alarm  of  insurrection  rendered  it  dangerous  to  permit 
his  longer  existence  ; or  whether,  as  Mariana  thinks, t 
lie  escaped  to  Saragossa,  and  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  privacy. 

These  Revolutions  shook  the  Khalifate  of  Spain  to 
its  foundation ; Cordova  uo  longer  maintained  her 
supremacy,  nor  was  the  jealousy  between  the  rival  Tribes 
of  Africa  and  of  Andalusia  as  heretofore  the  only  cause 
of  intestine  distraction.  Every  petty  Chief  in  every  City 
in  the  Moorish  dominions  asserted  independence,  and 
keenly  vigilant  of  his  own  self-created  authority  neg- 
lected or  sought  to  overthrow  that  of  the  general  Sove- 
reign. Had  the  Christians  known  their  Besson,  and  in 
what  manner  its  advantages  might  be  employed,  the 
Arabian  domination  would  now  have  terminated.  For 
ever  in  the  field,  Suleiman  maintained  himself  during 
four  years  on  his  ill-established  throne,  aud  perished  in 


• Obeydaila,  or  A Wall  a,  a son  of  Mohammed  ALmahadi,  during 
them  traasaetiuiae  dedaml  himself  King  of  Toledo.  He  t*  to 
hava  obtained  from  Alfonao  V.  King  uf  Leon,  the  hand  of  hit  utter 
Theresa;  and  on  the  welding  night  whim  he  refused  to  accept 
Baptism,  the  reluctant  Bnde  invoked  upon  him  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven.  A strange  malady  fell  upon  Obeydalla  in  consequence  of 
this  appeal ; sad  well  knowing  ita  origin,  he  vent  back  Donna 
Theresa  to  her  Brother,  with  exert ly  prwnts.  The  Lady  died  m A 
Nun  in  the  Monastery  of  8t.  Helagius  at  Leon ; her  story  ta  told 
by  Manana,  (vhi.  8.)  and  is  the  subject  of  one  of  Mr.  Lockhart's 
Obeydalla  was  captured  by  Wad  ha  and  beheaded  alter 
the  restoration  of  Hixem. 

f viii.  8.  Mariana,  however  expresses  a doubt  whether  this  was 
the  une  Hixem  or  another  of  like  name,  the  last  Khalif  of  the  race 
of  the  Ommiades.  During  the  anarchy  which  succeeded  the  fall 
of  that  dynasty,  the  reappearance  of  Hixem  was  on  one  occasion 
falsely  announced  as  a political  stratagem.  De  Marlin,  li  147. 
Ferrers*,  tom.  lit  p.  138.  says  that  after  the  capture  of  Cordova 
Hixem  escaped  tp  Africa,  where  be  died. 


the  end,  after  a hard  fought  battle,  by  the  nword  of  the  Spain, 
executioner.  His  destroyer.  Ali,  had  taken  arms  in  the 
name  of  Hixem.  a belief  in  whose  reappearance,  like 
that  of  our  own  Arthur  or  of  the  Portuguese  Sebastian, 
was  long  fondly  cherished  ; and  when  all  inquiry  after 
the  rightful  Prince  had  failed,  the  Crown  was  seized,  as 
was  but  natural,  by  the  most  recent  conqueror.  But 
we  gladly  hasten  over  the  obscure,  monotonous,  and 
sanguinary  annals  of  the  few  following  years,  all  stained 
alike  with  blood  and  treachery  in  quarrels  between 
Chiefs  who  coveted  a diadem  even  for  an  hour,  and  all 
lending  to  the  final  extinction  of  the  Ommiades.  A 
second  Hixem  (in  whom  terminated  the  dynasty  of  that  Kxiinction 
illustrious  race  which  had  Bwayed  the  sceptre  of  Moor-  the  Orn- 
ish Spain  for  nearly  three  Centuries)  was  dragged  from 
his  beloved  privacy,  and  soon  compelled,  not  unwillingly,  A*  n- 
once  more  to  return  to  it,  by  the  discontent  of  a People  1^38. 
unworthy  of  his  rule.  It  was  then  that  one  Ommiadan 
more  was  still  found,  who  expressed  wishes  for  a Crown, 
long  placed  upon  the  brows  of  ita  possessor  but  as  the 
symbol  of  approaching  death,  like  the  gilded  ornament 
between  the  horns  of  the  victim  led  out  to  sacrifice. 

“ Seat  me  but  for  this  day  upon  the  throne,  and  to- 
morrow I will  meet  my  fate  without  repining,”  was  the 
blind  request  of  the  deluded  youth  ! Even  to  entertain 
such  a desire  was  perilous  ; his  Family  had  been  pro- 
scribed, and  scarcely  had  he  given  utterance  to  the 
promptings  of  his  hope,  before  he  dimpptared. 

Moslem  Spain  at  this  epoch  presented  a rabble  of^N-narad 
petty  Kings ; no  less  than  eleven  Cities*  maintained 
their  separate  Princes ; and  numerous  other  districts  Sr""’ 
formed  themselves  into  States  unconnected  with  their 
once  powerful  Metropolis.  Among  the  Christians,  Leon, 
which  had  surrendered  to  the  victorious  arms  of  Al- 
mansor,  was  now  restored  to  ita  former  masters,  reinstated 
in  its  rights  as  a Capital,  and  repossessed  of  its  holy 
treasure  of  deceased  Saints  and  Monarch*.  Its  late 
King.  Alfonso  V.,  after  a peaceful  reign  dedicated  to  a.  d. 
the  improvement  of  his  People,  had  been  killed  before  1028. 
a fortress  in  Portugal ; and  his  successor  Bermudo  ap- 
peared well  inclined  to  cultivate  bis  Father’s  policy. 

An  unexpected  event  for  a while  disturbed  his  intention. 

Garcia  of  Castile,  already  betrothed  to  his  sister,  was 
treacherously  assassinated  while  proceeding  to  celebrate 
his  nuptials  ; and  the  inheritance  of  his  extensive  domi- 
nions devolved  upon  his  brother-in-law,  Sancho  King  of 
Navarre  and  Aragon;  whose  ample  possessions,  no  less 
than  his  distinguished  qualities,  had  already  won  for  him 
the  merited  title  of  the  Great.  Jealousy  of  this  largely 
Increased  power,  and  some  apprehension,  perhaps,  for 
Ihe  safety  of  his  own  Kingdom,  which  sinoe  he  was 
without  issue  must  fall  to  his  sister  on  bis  decease,  pre- 
cipitated Bermudo  into  a War  with  Navarre.  In  that 
contest  Sancho  was  eminently  successful,  and  it  termi- 
nated in  additional  prospective  advantage  to  his  Family.  a.  d. 
by  the  marriage  of  his  second  son  Ferdinand  with  the  1037. 
heireas  of  Leon. 

Sancho  the  Great  is  said  to  have  affected  a title  un-  Death  of 
known  to  the  Goths  in  their  season  of  loftiest  preemi-  s*u<ho  the 
nence  ; but  the  dominions  which  this  Emperor  of  Spain 
had  concentrated  under  a single  hand,  were  again  to  be 

* The  survey  of  Spain  taken  at  this  point  by  De  Marie*  is  clear 
and  distinct,  ii.  p.  135—144.  The  Moslem  Kln^  were  thoae  of 
Saraguama,  Hunts,  Valencia,  Toledo,  Seville,  Batty  os,  Grenada, 

Algeiiraa,  Almena,  Dims,  aud  Carmona.  Gibraltar,  Uuclba, 

Nivtila,  Ocaoooba,  (near  Faro,)  Lerida,  Tudela,  and  Tortoaa  de- 
clared themselves  independent. 
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spread  abroad  at  his  death,  by  an  unwise  partition.  He 
was  assassinated  while  on  a Pilgrimage  to  Oviedo  ; and 
of  his  four  sons,  Garcia  became  King  of  Navarre  ; 
Ferdinand  had  already  received  Castile,  erected  for  him 
into  a Kingdom  ; and  Gonzalo  during  three  years  wore 
the  crown  of  Sobrerva,  till  at  his  death  it  merged  in  that 
of  Aragon,  the  portion  of  the  illegitimate  Ramiro.*  Dis- 
sension, as  may  be  anticipated,  was  the  speedy  result  of 
this  divided  power.  Ramiro  first  took  arms  against  his 
brother  Garcia;  and  not  long  afterwards  Bermudu  of 
Leon,  dissatisfied  with  the  arrangement  which  had 
prepared  a successor  to  that  Throne  in  his  Brother-in- 
law  Ferdinand,  projected  his  entire  overthrow.  The 
childless  Monarch  paid  dearly  for  this  selfish  and  per- 
sonal ambition.  In  a bloody  engagement  near  Lantada 
on  the  banks  of  the  Carion,  willing  to  terminate  the 
conflict  by  singling  out  King  Ferdinand,  he  broke  into 
his  enemy’s  ranks,  and  received  a mortal  wound.  The 
consequent  annexation  of  Leon  to  Castile,  rendered 
Ferdinand  the  moat  powerful  Sovereign  in  Spain  ; and 
believing,  as  we  are  told,  that  “ nothing  could  gain  him 
more  reputation  among  bis  People,  or  be  more  pleasing 
to  God,  than  to  make  war  upon  the  Moors,”  he  em- 
ployed his  great  resources  in  piously  desolating  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Unbelievers.  Having  swept  the  whole  of 
Estremadura  between  the  Tagus  and  the  Guadiana  and 
skirting  the  Douro,  he  advanced  beyond  the  borders, 
41  wasting  all  the  country  about  Merida,  and  Badajos 
without  sparing  any  thing  that  came  in  his  way.  but 
driving  a vast  number  of  cattle  and  prisoners.”  Such, 
without  needless  and  painful  repetition,  may  t>e  accepted 
as  a general  picture  of  the  exterminating  conquests 
extended  over  Arabian  Spain,  which  won  for  Ferdinand 
the  ambiguous  title  of  the  Great;  and  so  far  terrified 
the  Infidels,  that  the  Kings  of  Toledo,  of  Saragossa,  of 
Portugal,  and  of  Seville,  consented  to  pay  him  tribute, 
**  to  the  great  honour  of  the  Christiana,  and  the  shame  of 
the  Moors,  who  were  now  subject  to  those  they  had  not 
long  before  lorded  it  over.  These  were  special  blessings 
of  God  for  the  good  lives  the  Christians  then  led, 
following  the  example  of  their  King ; whereby  many 
Moors  were  converted,  and  the  Bodies  of  Saints  held 
even  by  them  in  great  veneration.”t 

It  was  not  only  against  the  Moors,  however,  that  the 
sword  of  Ferdinand  was  drawn  triumphantly ; it  pre- 
vailed also  in  a contest  which  Religion  must  have  dis- 

• Marian*  (riii.  aft.)  relate*  a story  of  Ramiro,  which  even  he 
admits  to  wear  the  air  of  Romance.  Garcia  and  Ferdinand  falsely 
accused  their  mothur  of  adultery,  and  the  stake  would  have  U-t*n 
her  lot  but  for  the  auccessful  championship  of  Ramiro.  It  is  to  this 
incident  that  aonne  authorities  ascribe  Ramiro's  possession  of  the 
Crown  of  Aragon,  but  it  is  far  more  probable  that  do  derived  it  from 
Sancbo'a  Will.  Ferreru  (tom.  iii.  171.)  treats  the  story  as  an  idle 
fable. 


f Mariana,  is..  2.  Ferrer as  relates  an  amusing  Legend  which 
proven  how  greatly  King  Ferdinand  was  abetted  by  Saint  Jago  in 
thsa#  conquests.  A Greek  Bishop,  on  a pilgrimage  to  the  Tomb  of 
the  Apostle,  during  the  »cge  of  Coimbra,  was  much  scandalised  at 
often  hearing  the  Saint,  whom  he  knew  to  be  no  other  than  a poor 
fisherman,  invoked  as  s brave  soldier  and  a gallant  knight  One 
evening  as  be  was  praying  at  the  Tomb,  the  Saint  appearing  to  him 
with  some  keys  in  his  hand*,  addrewwd  him  aa  follows  : M You  treat 
as  ignorant  persona  those  who  invoke  me  as  a knight  and  soldier, 
hut  undeceive  yourself,  and  credit  that  I am  so.  To-day  I am  going 
to  Coimbra,  and  to-morrow  at  the  hour  of  Tierce  I will  dtliver  that 
City  into  the  hands  of  King  Ferdinand.’’  At  the  same  moment  the 
church-gale  dew  open,  a steed  magnificently  caparisoned  and  glitter- 
ing with  a blase  of  light  was  seen  in  waiting,  the  Saint  sprang  u]nso 
its  back  and  galloped  off,  and  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Coimbra 
arrived  according  to  his  prediction.  (Tom.  iii  p.  184.) 


avowed  ; and  afler  long  bickerings  and  more  than  one  Spain, 
act  of  perfidy  and  injustice  on  either  aide,  Garcia  of 
Navarre  lost  both  his  life  and  hi*  dominions  in  battle 
against  his  brother.  Even  in  his  old  age  the  martial  A*  D- 
spirit  of  the  Conqueror  was  rekindled ; and  when  the 
Moors  struggled  against  his  yoke,  although  his  revenues  10 
were  exhausted,  and  his  subjects  wasted  by  heavy  taxes, 
Ferdinand  accepted  the  money,  plate,  and  jewels  which  11 
his  Queen  Sancha  contributed  to  the  charges  of  war,  and 
took  the  field  to  emulate  the  victories  of  his  youth.  At  j^®***1 
his  death,  a fresh  partition  scattered  plenteous  seeds  of  Djfw 
future  intestine  war.  He  bequeathed  among  his  sons,  partition. 
Castile  to  Sancho  11- ; Leon  to  Alfonso  VI. ; Galicia  and  *.  d. 
the  conquered  districts  of  Portugal  to  Garcia  ; Zamora  1065. 
U»  one  of  hiH  daughters  Urraca;  Toro  to  the  other, 

Elvira.*  The  reign  of  Sancho  was  one  perpetual 
warfare  with  his  brothers,  equally  ambitious  and  equally 
powerful  with  himself.  His  first  efforts  were  directed 
against  Alfonso,  and  sometimes  victor,  sometimes  van- 
quished, Sancho  at  length  stripped  him  of  his  domi-  Sancho  IL 
nions  in  a decisive  buttle : in  which  his  success  was  defa*" 
mainly  owing  to  a Hero  distinguished  alike  in  History  AU°MO‘ 
and  in  Romance,  the  very  Proverb  and  household  word 
of  Spanish  Chivalry,  Don  Rodrigo  Diaz  de  Bivar.f  The  CUL 
It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  separate  Truth  from  Fable  in 
the  countless  adventures  recorded  of  this  greatest  man 
of  bis  times  ;J  and  indeed  if  it  were  so,  the  main  outline 
of  his  story  has  become  so  familiar  to  the  mind,  by  the 
bold  and  spirited  sketches  in  National  ballads,  and  the 
more  finished,  but  less  deeply  interesting  pictures  com- 
pleted from  them  in  the  Modem  Drama,  that  the  task 
would  be  both  ungrateful  and  unprofitable.  The  birth 
of  Rodrigo  took  place  at  Burgos  In  the  year  1026 ; his 
lineage  waa  among  the  most  noble  in  Castile,  that  of 
Layn  Calvo.$  While  still  a youth,  be  avenged  an  insult 
offered  to  his  Father,  loo  old  for  feats  of  arms,  by 
challenging  the  aggressor,  Don  Gomez  Earl  of  Gormaz, 
and  slaying  him  in  single  combat.  His  marriage,  at 
her  own  request,  with  Ximena,  daughter  of  the  Noble- 
man whom  he  had  killed,  so  repugnant  to  the  feelings 
and  hahita  of  later  times,  is  not  on  that  account  to  be 
hastily  rejected  ; because  if  it  had  equally  violated  pro- 
bability in  his  own  days  such  an  invention  would  never 
have  been  hazarded.  It  is  moreover  asserted,  without 
any  doubt  or  remark  upon  its  singularity,  in  numerous 
early  documents  ; and  the  tomb  of  the  Lady  has  been 
exhibited  lime  out  of  mind  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at 
Cardena,  without  suspicion  of  its  authenticity.!  The 
great  wealth  of  this  Heiress,  added  to  his  own  patrimony, 
enabled  Rodrigo  to  maintain  a force  amply  sufficient 
for  private  warfare  against  the  Infidels;  and  indeed, 
before  his  nuptials,  he  had  overthrown  and  captured  five 
Moorish  Kings  in  battle,  and  granted  them  freedom  ou 
condition  of  the  payment  of  a yearly  tribute.  This 


• “These  cities  were  then  called  Infmmtitdoi,  signifying  thereby 
the  estate*  left  for  the  sup|Mit  of  y win  gw  children.”  Mariana,  ia.  5. 

f Ruvdias,  a*  he  is  called  by  abbreviation,  Ruy  being  short  lur 
Rodrigo.  Campeador,  which  is  sometimes  attached  to  hit  name, 
according  to  Sandoval's  very  probable  explanation,  means  the  Camp- 
marshal,  the  officer  whose  duty  it  waa  to  select  proper  softs  for 
encampment 

1 //  y o pm  de  Mtmtrmnt  *trr  /eefiirri  on  pwmr  fan  e fund 
lour  let  exploit  de  Ctd,  et  i / s'rW  pat  fa  ex/e  de  ditlutpuer  te  rrw 
dm  foot  dot u mt  (Jkronnpte  faboUemte,  Ferreru*,  turn.  iii.  p.  2‘28. 

9 When  Ordonuo  II.  treacherously  cut  off  tin  Earl  of  Castile 
about  a century  before,  Layn  Cairo  waa  one  of  the  two  Judge*  who 
administered  the  government  of  hi*  Country  then  left  without  a head. 

|1  Southey’s  Chronicle  of  ike  Ctd,  p.  6.  not*. 
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txjbute  was  on  one  occasion  discharged  while  Rodrigo 
1 was  present  in  the  train  of  King  Ferdinand  at  Zamora ; 
and  the  Moslem  envoys  on  presenting  it,  addressed  Ruy 
Dial  as  Cid * or  Lord.  The  King  of  Castile  inquired  the 
particulars  of  the  adventure  from  which  so  much  honour 
was  derived  ; and  he  was  so  delighted  by  the  prowess 
of  his  Knight,  that  he  confirmed  him  in  the  possession  of 
that  title  by  which  he  is  best  known  to  posterity. 

Alfonso,  taken  prisoner  after  his  late  defeat,  was 
secluded  in  the  Monastery  of  Sahagun  ; but  ere  long 
j.  finding  means  of  escape,  he  threw  himaelf  on  the  pro- 
tection of  Ali  maymon  King  of  Toledo, f by  whom  he 
was  generously  entertained.  Not  content  with  this  ac- 
quisition of  l^eon,  Sancho  next  attempted  Galicia  ; and 
in  spite  of  the  assistance  which  Garcia  derived  from 
Portugal,  he  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  lan- 
guished till  his  death,  during  the  successive  reign  of 
each  of  his  brothers,  in  seventeen  years’  captivity.}  The 
whole  of  the  lale  King  Ferdinand’s  dominions,  except 
the  two  Cities  bequeathed  as  a provision  for  his  daughters, 
was  now  united  under  the  ambitious  Sancho ; and  he 
turned  his  arms  in  the  next  instance  against  Toro, 
which  he  captured.^  and  afterwards  against  his  sister 
Urruca’s  portion,  Zamora.  The  siege  had  lingered  on 
during  many  months,  for  the  walls  were  strong,  the  gar- 
rison was  brave,  and  the  town  well  stored  ; when  a traitor, 
under  pretext  of  showing  an  unguarded  postern,  enticed 
Sancho  without  followers  to  a remote  spot,  and  there, 
striking  him  a mortal  wound,  escaped  within  the  City. 

Tidings  of  his  brother's  assassination  were  speedily 
conveyed  to  Alibnso  in  Toledo;  and  the  Moorish 
King,  gratified  by  the  frankness  with  which  his  guest 
revealed  to  him  the  posture  of  affairs  in  Christian  Spain, 
freely  permitted  his  departure,  and  furnished  money  for 
his  present  necessilies.il  The  first  care  of  Alfonso  was 
to  secure  the  person  of  his  brother  Garcia,  and  then 
a.ascinbling  the  Nobility  of  Castile,  he  demanded  their 
allegiance.  The  Cortes,  in  a preliminary  debate  among 
themselves,  hesitated  on  one  point  only;  was  he  pure 
from  his  brother’s  blood?  Would  he  swear  that  he  did 
not  participate  in  the  murder?  But  who,  it  was  also 
asked,  would  have  the  daring  to  propose  or  to  admi- 
nister such  an  oath  as  this  to  his  future  King?  To  the 


* Cid,  or  rather  Sid,  an  abbreviation  of  the  Arabic  SryyiJ,  Lord, 
Ruler. 

f The  Moorish  Chroniclers  name  this  Prince  A ben  Dylntin. 

* Garcia  committed  suicide,  be  opened  his  veins  and  luffirm! 
himself  to  bleed  to  death.  Mariana,  is.  8.  Ferrera*  pastes  this 
fact  in  silence,  and  probably,  therefore,  disbelieve*  it  *,  but  be  stale* 
that  Garcia  was  interred  with  great  pomp  in  the  Royal  vault  at  Leon, 
and  that  by  hi*  own  (icsir*  bb  fetter*  were  buned  with  him.  (uL  271.) 

h Ferreras,  tom  iii,  p 239, 

||  Mamma,  is.  7.  De  Maries,  ii.  168.  Aecnnling  to  the  account 
of  Archbishop  Rodrigo,  vi,  20.  Alfonso  did  not  reveal  the  udxde 
truth  to  Ali  maymon ; he  spoke  only  of  troubles  in  hi*  own  Country 
which  required  hi*  presence ; and  although  the  Moor  had  heard  of 
Sancho'*  death  from  other  sources,  he  doubted  that  intelligence  in 
consequence  of  Alfonso's  silence.  When  he  gave  permission  for 
departure,  he  assured  hi*  guest  that  any  attempt  at  secret  escape 
must  have  proved  fatal,  *mce  all  tine  passes  were  vigilantly  guarded ; 
and  he  besought  him  to  renew  an  oath  of  friendship  to  kimatlf  and 
hisjMu;  hi*  ynui’iiosi,  as  Alfonso  afterward*  recollected  to  hi* 
profit,  were  not  inchwlnJ  in  this  compact.  The  Conmicn  del  Cid, 
ti7.  on  the  other  liand,  relates  that  Ali  maymon  detained  him  day 
after  day,  on  various  pretests,  so  that  in  the  end  Alfonso  lowered 
himself  from  the  wall*  by  rope*,  and  escaped  under  tho  cover  of 
night.  Southey,  34.  36.  We  are  far  more  willing  to  believe  with 
Ferreras  that  an  unreserved  and  generous  confidence  existed  between 
the  two  Prince*.  History  i»  not  rich  enough  in  such  incidents,  to 
ai&rii  the  surrender  of  them  without  a struggle. 


honour  of  Castile  an  instrument  was  not  wanting  for  this  Spain, 
noble  purpose.  The  Cid,  when  the  late  King  notified  v-*“vW 
his  intention  of  attacking  Zamora,  had  fearlessly  remon-  *7rosn 
strated  against  the  injustice  of  that  spoliation,  refused  *■  D- 
cooperation,  and  quitted  his  Sovereign’s  Camp  ; and  he  ^76. 

now  with  equal  high-tnindedness  demanded  that  test  ,(k 
from  Alfonso  which  his  peers  wished,  but  feared  to  A’ P* 
require.  ’Hie  suspicion  of  the  Nobles  was  not  without  ^ 
grounds;  llrraca,  deeply  wronged,  is  said  to  have  ^ 

avowed  her  determination  of  bloody  revenge  ; she  per*  expurgatory 
mined  the  assassin  to  escape,  when  within  her  power;  oath, 
and  she  was  most  affectionately  and  confidentially 
attached  to  Alfonso,  whose  peaceable  accession  was 
secured  chiefly  through  her  assiduity  for  his  interests. 

In  Sancho’*  Epitaph  she  is  openly  accuse*  1 of  his  murder : 
and  the  belief  in  her  guilt  endured  in  Spain  through 
many  Centuries;  for  ho  late  as  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  a 
place  of  penance  was  shown  in  the  Cloisters  at  Bamba, 
said  to  have  been  erected  and  frequented  hy  Urraca  in 
atonement  for  her  fratricide.  Alfonso,  therefore,  most 
probably  was  acquainted  with,  if  not  accessary  to,  itie 
murder.  According  to  the  legal  custom,  the  Cid  ten- 
dered the  oath  upon  the  Gospels,  thrice  successively  to 
the  King  and  twelve  chosen  followers;  and  each  time 
as  Alfonso  repeated  the  expurgatory  wools,  his  colour 
changed.  It  might  be  either  consciousness  of  guilt  ur 
offended  pride  which  produced  that  emotion;  but 
assuredly  from  that  same  hour  there  was  no  love  in  the 
King's  heart  towards  Don  Rodrigo  de  Bivar." 

In  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  Alfonso  testified  his 
gratitude  to  Ali  maymon  by  personally  aiding  him  with  a ^ ^ 
large  auxiliary  force  against  the  rival  King  of  Cordova  Toledo. 
While  the  Moorish  and  Castilian  Monarchs  were  on 
one  occasion  seated  at  table  in  the  pavilion  of  the  latter, 

Ali  maymon  observed  with  consternation  that  on  a 
signal  from  his  host  he  was  surrounded  by  five  hundred 
armed  knights;  and  at  the  same  moment  Alfonso 
demanded  release  from  the  solemn  oath  of  amity  to 
which  he  hud  pledged  himself  during  his  exile.  The 
Moor,  in  his  necessity,  consented  ; and  then  Alfonso, 
calling  for  the  Gospels,  renewed  his  former  oath  that 
he  would  injure  neither  Ali  maymon  uor  his  sons. 

44  This  vow,”  he  said,  “ once  made  under  compulsion, 
might  have  been  legitimately  broken ; I now  make  it 
of  free  will,  and  it  must  be  Yeligiously  observed.1 "f 

The  Cid  meantime  continued  his  incursions  upon  the  Banishment 
Moors,  and  captured  many  strong  castles  and  much  rich  of  .the  Cal. 
booty.  On  one  occasion,  the  chance  of  war  led  him  to  *>• 
ravage  part  of  the  Kingdom  of'  Toledo,  and  Alfonso  1076. 
gladly  took  advantage  of  the  outcry  raised  against  this 
violation  of  a friendly  territory,  to  gratify  the  resentment 
which  he  had  long  dissembled.  His  anger  was  sedu* 


• Southey,  88-  and  the  authorities  there  cited, 
f Id.  92.  Casilde,  a daughter  of  Ali  maynuni,  is  a Spanish  Saint. 
Touched  with  pity  for  the  Christian  slave*  in  her  father'*  Court,  she 
used  to  carry  provisions  to  their  dungeon  in  a basket.  The  King 
suspected  and  watched  her ; and  one  day  crossing  her  path  inquired 
the  content*  of  her  basket.  She  answered  unhesitatingly  roses,  and 
when  her  Father  lifted  the  cover,  they  indeed  proved  to  be  ruses. 
This  miracle  completed  her  cunverriou  ; and  having  occasion  to  visit 
Spain  for  the  benefit  of  some  medicinal  waters,  whidi  cured  a disease 
under  which  she  laboured,  abe  was  baptised,  and  took  up  her  resi- 
dence in  a Hermitage  near  Ribiesca.  Her  remains  alter  death 
worked  *o  many  miraculous  cures,  especially  in  cases  of  dysentery, 
that  Casilde  was  canonised,  aud  her  Feast  » celebrated  at  Burgos 
and  elsewhere  on  the  9lh  of  April.  Ferreras,  (Hi.  240.)  who  i*  scep- 
tical enough  regarding  general  Historical  fact*,  relate*  thu>  aiid 
countless  other  prudigiM  without  a misgiving. 
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History,  lotisly  encouraged  by  his  Courtiera,  jealous  of  the  supe- 
-v-w*'  riority  of  the  Cid  ; and  the  King  sternly  commanded 
From  Ruydiaz  to  quit  his  dominions  at  the  expiration  of  nine 
a.  d.  clays  ; a sentence  of  unusual  severity,  si uoe  the  Hidalgos 
97  6.  claimed  a right  of  thirty  days'  law  previous  to  banish* 
®“  meat  The  achievements  of  the  Cid  during  his  exile 
k ■ Dl  would  fill  volumes ; but  the  gallant  bearing  of  his  mettled 
1109.  steed  Bavie^a,  and  the  temper  of  his  good  swords  Colada 
and  Tizona,*  must  be  sought  in  his  own  peculiar  re- 
cords. It  would  be  unjust  both  to  the  Hero  aud  to  our 
readers,  if  we  were  to  dim  the  brilliancy  of  his  great 
exploits  by  a scanty  and  abridged  narrative. 

Ali  maytnon  and  his  son  who  had  succeeded  him 
were  now  dead  ; Alfonso  was  released  therefore  from 
the  letter  of  his  oath  ; and  the  misgovernment  of  the 
new  King  Yahia,  and  consequent  dissensions  among 
the  Moors,  afforded  a favourable  opportunity  for  the 
Siege,  recovery  of  Toledo.  Six  years  were  spent  in  prepara' 
tions,  and  in  obtaining  mastery  of  the  adjacent  Country, 
and  when  the  City  itself  was  at  last  invested,  a mighty 
army  of  many  different  nations  sat  down  under  its  bat- 
tlements. Castile.  Leon.  Biscay,  Galicia,  and  Asturias 
gathered  under  the  banner  of  their  own  King,  Alfonso; 
the  Kings  of  Aragon  and  Navarre  each  headed  his 
respective  contingent;  and  France,  Italy,  and  Germany 
supplied  auxiliaries  for  this  “ so  great  and  catholic 
a war."  The  Cid  also,  himself  a host,  restored  to  his 
Sovereign's  favour  for  the  occasion,  mingled  with  the 
leaders.  Toledo,  wonderfully  strong  by  nature,  hail 
exhausted  all  the  military  art  of  those  times  in  its  fortifi- 
cation. It  is  encompassed  with  high  and  craggy  rocks, 
and  the  girdle  of  the  Tugus  breaking  through  them, 
surrounds  the  City  on  all  sides  except  on  the  North, 
where  a steep  and  difficult  ascent  is  surmounted  by  a 
double  wall.  Even  when  the  engines  of  the  besiegers 
had  effected  more  than  a single  breach,  the  rugged  ness 
of  the  scarped  height,  the  loftiness  of  the  houses,  the 
narrowness  and  sinuosity  of  the  streets,  and  above  all  the 
uumbere  and  bravery  of  the  garrison,  appeared  to  forbid 
any  hope  from  assault.  If  provisions  became  scarce 
within  the  walls,  they  were  equally  so  without  ; the 
heats  of  approaching  Summer  gene  ruled  disease  in  tile 
army ; and  there  were  those  in  it  who  thought  the  en- 
terprise must  be  abandoned,  when  St  Isidore  appeared 
to  the  Bishop  of  Leon,  and  announced  the  joyful  tidings 
of  surrender  if  they  would  tarry  only  fifteen  days  longer,  t 
His  prediction  wu*  verified  : the  Moorish  populace,  jaded 
by  toil  and  privation,  exhibited  symptoms  of  mutiny ; 
all  hope  of  relief  was  abandoned  ; and  the  King,  having 
in  vain  attempted  to  appease  the  clamour  of  his  subjects, 
end  cajaiu-  reluctantly  acceded  to  a capitulation.  Thus  afier  a pos- 
Uti  -u  vf  session  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years  by  the 
ToUdo.  Arabians,  did  this  powerful  City,  the  ancient  Capital 

a.  n-  of  the  Goths,  revert  to  the  descendants  of  its  former 

1095-  masters.  J 

* Bawfli  says  Mr.  Southey,  M it  an  old  ami  obeotete  word  of 
contempt ; tmbUr  would  perhaps  represent  it."  The  Cid,  it  seems, 
required  a heavy  and  powerful  horse.  Uatada  may  be  rendered 
SrrvUrr ; Tiz-mo,  FrcMrakr. 

i Mariana,  ix.  9. 

♦ The  Chronicle  »/  the  Cid  records  that  while  Alfonso  wo*  in 
exile  at  Toledo,  one  day  ss  he  was  lying  on  a couch  in  tli*  Koval 
Garden*,  he  overheard  a conversation  between  AH  maytnon  uul 
Home  of  hi*  Courtiers  relative  to  the  strength  of  the  Capital.  Oav  of 
lhtn»  observed  that  it  was  impregnable,  unless  the  country  round  it 
should  first  be  wasted  for  «eveu  years,  in  which  case  it  must  be 
starved  into  surrender.  As  thry  retired,  they  percehrd  Alfonso, 
and  whru  the  King  was  troubled,  the  Courtiers  recommended  that 


The  ambition  of  the  conqueror  was  stimulated  by  (his  .Spain, 
great  success ; be  spread  his  forces  on  each  bank  of  the 
Tagus,  and  we  read,  among  his  other  acquisitions,  of  *?rnm 
Madrid,  at  that  time  a small  fortress  protecting  the  river  *•  D- 
Mtuu-anare*.*  It  was  in  no  small  degree  owing  to  the 
alliance  of  the  Moorish  Kiug  of  Seville,  Muhamad.  *“ 
that  Alfonso  had  triumphed  at  Toledo,  and  the  events  Aj 
which  follow  plainly  arose  out  of  that  connection; 
whether  we  accept  their  immediate  cause  from  the  Ara- 
bian or  from  the  Spanish  Historians,  whose  accounts 
widely  differ  from  each  other.  The  Spaniards  assign 
six  wives  to  Alfonso,  the  third  of  whom  they  say  was 
Zaida,  a daughter  of  Muh&mad,  who  renounced  Islam- 
ism  on  her  marriage,  and  was  baptised  either  as  Mary 
or  Elizabeth. t In  order  to  reduce  the  whole  of  Spain 
under  the  rule  of  himself  and  of  his  Father-in-law,  it  is 
added  that  Alfonso  consented  to  the  introduction  of  a 
powerful  force  of  Africans.  The  Moors,  on  the  contrary, 
admitting  a political  alliance,  but  denying  any  family 
connection  between  the  Christian  and  Moslem  Kings, 
attribute  the  invitation  of  foreign  auxiliaries  to  the  na- 
tural jealousy  felt  by  Muhamad  of  the  insatiable  appetite 
for  dominion  which  Alfonso  exhibited  after  the  con- 
quest of  Toledo. 

About  the  middle  of  the  Xlth  Century,  a Tribe  of  K«tnbli*h- 
Africans,  advancing  across  the  Western  Desert  from 
the  range  of  Atlas,  spread  themselves  over  Mauri-  M, I 
tania.  and  it  was  not  long  before  these  Almonavidtt,  or  roa-u. 

“ Men  of  God,”  as  they  termed  themselves,  chased  the  t> 
native  men  and  wild  beasts  from  the  district  between  the  ltl7o. 
mountains  and  the  sea ; and  on  a spot  then  named 
Eylama,  laid  the  foundation  of  Morocco.  When  Yusuf, 
one  of  their  leaders,  who  partly  by  superior  intellect  and 
valour,  partly  by  treachery,  so  often  the  handmaid  of  am- 
bition, had  elevated  himself  to  supreme  authority,  under- 
took the  subjugation  of  P'ex,  he  already  numbered  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  horsemen  under  his  com- 
mand ; and  new  warriors,  allured  from  beyond  the  Desert 
by  the  fame  of  his  magnificence,  doily  increased  his  ranks. 

Willi  feigned  or  real  humility,  he  declined  the  proud  a.  d. 
title  of  Al  Mumenin*  tendered  by  his  followers,  aud  was  IUS5. 
content  to  bear  the  lower  designations  of  Al  Muxlimin, 

Prince  of  the  Musulmans,  and  Nazaradin,  Defender  of 
the  Faith.  Peaceably  sealed  on  the  throne  of  a pow- 
erful Kingdom,  and  meditating  plans  of  future  aggran- 
dizement, the  conquest  of  Spain,  perhaps,  had  been  one 
of  the  dreams  which  floated  before  this  aspiring  spirit  ; 
when  a near  prospect  of  realizing  the  bright  hope  was 
afforded  by  an  embassy  from  the  King  of  Seville,  de- 
nouncing the  aggression  of  Alfonso,  and  the  inertness 
and  timidity  of  the  Andalusian  Princes. 

A powerful  Heel  nod  army  were  equipped  for  the  expe-  Yturaf 
ditiou  which  ensued.  Whether  Muhamad  were  at  war  invadr* 
or  in  league  with  Alfonso,  we  find,  according  to  the 
records  of  both  Nations,  that  the  entire  Moslem  force 
was  soon  directed  against  the  Christians,  Before  the  hos- 
tile armies  confronted  each  other  in  the  plains  of  Zalacca, 
we  are  informed  by  the  Arabians  that  Alfonso  for 
many  successive  nights  was  harassed  by  fearful  dreams ; 

he  should  he  devpatched  oa  the  spot.  AH  miymnn  generously  pro- 
u-fctctl  against  this  breach  of  faith  ; and  in  order  tu  ascertain  whe- 
ther Alfonso  had  really  slept  or  not,  the  Courtier*  said  they  would 
utnerve  whether  he  hod  drivelled.  We  need  not  add  that  »he  deeper 
awake  took  g-od  care  to  wrt  his  pillow.  c.  50. 

• Do  Marie*,  ii.  ‘21.1.  note. 

f Ferrer**  nays  Mary  Isabella,  but  that  she  never  used  the  latter 

name-  iu.  USMh 
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he  seemed  mounted  on  an  elephant,  and  a huge  drum 
suspended  at  bis  side  distracted  him  by  its  thunder. 
The  Monks  assured  him  that  he  might  depend  on  vic- 
tory ; the  elephant  which  he  bestrode  was,  as  they  said, 
the  vanquished  Y usuf ; the  echo  of  the  drum  the  cele- 
brity of  Alfonso’s  triumph.  In  spite  of  this  favour- 
able interpretation,  the  King,  overcome  by  gloomy  fore- 
bodings, resorted  to  a Moslem  Fakir  of  great  repute  in 
Oneirocritics.  “ Behold,"  said  that  holy  man,  “ the 
certain  tokens  of  defeat.  When  the  King  of  Ethiopia, 
heading  a mighty  host,  marched  against  the  Arabians 
to  overthrow  the  Temple  of  the  Eternal,  he  rode  upon 
an  Elephant,  and  Alla  rained  fire  from  Heaven,  which 
consumed  his  army,  as  it  is  written  in  the  Koran  ; 
4 Hast  thou  not  seen  how  thy  Lord  dealt  with  the 
masters  of  the  Elephant  ? Did  he  not  make  their  trea- 
cherous design  an  occasion  of  drawing  them  into 
error  7*  As  to  the  drum,  it  signifies  that  the  day  on 
which  its  sound  shall  be  heard  will  be  a day  of  death 
and  desolation  to  the  Giaours.”  The  Musulman  made 
the  shrewder  conjecture  of  the  two,  for  Alfonso  was 
defeated  with  great  slaughter. 

Trembling  for  his  Kingdom  after  this  disaster  which 
endangered  all  Christian  Spain,  Alfonso  nought  assist 
ance  from  Philip  I.  of  France,  a near  relative  of  his 
Queen  ; and  many  brave  Knights  were  despatched  to  his 
succour.  Among  them  were  Raymond  Count  of 
Toulouse,  his  namesake  the  Count  of  Burgundy,  and  a 
kinsman  of  the  latter,  Henry  of  Lorraine.  The  services 
of  these  Nobles  were  honourably  rewarded,  and  each 
received  the  hand  of  a daughter  of  Alfonso.  To 
Henry  of  Lorraine  was  assigned  as  a marriage  portion 
with  tiie  illegitimate  Theresa,  all  that  district  of  Portu- 
gal which  had  been  conquered  from  the  Moors  ; and  this 
Country,  under  his  son,  was  erected  into  a Kingdom, 
which  remained  in  his  line  during  the  long  period  of 
four  Ceuturies.  Yusuf,  meantime,  too  powerful  to  ap- 
prehend any  immediate  renewal  of  hostilities  from  the 
Christians,  matured  his  plan  for  supremacy  over  the 
Kings  of  Audalusia.  He  liad  been  more  than  once 
recalled  to  Africa,  and  it  was  not  until  his  third  visit  to 
Spain  that  he  was  sufficiently  prepared  to  abandon  his 
mask  altogether,  and  to  show  that  he  came  no  lunger 
as  an  ally  but  as  a master.  Mutual  jealousy  had  lung 
severed  all  bond  of  union  among  the  Moorish  Princes; 


* AJ  Koran,  ch.  cv.  which  eon  tint!**,  “ and  send  against  them 
flock*,  of  birds  which  cast  down  upon  them  stones  uf  baJunl  clay, 
and  render  them  like  the  leaves  of  corn  wMen  by  cattle."  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  incident  to  which  this  passage  relates.  Abraham, 
King  of  Yanun,  an  Ethiopian  by  birth,  and  a Christian,  built  a 
magnificent  Church  at  Sanaa,  in  the  hope  of  rendering  it  a more 
attractive  spot  of  pilgrimage  than  the  Caaba.  The  Koreish,  indig- 
nant at  hi*  success,  «Urfiled  the  Church  by  night,  and  Abraham  in 
revenge  vowed  to  destroy  the  Temple  of  Mecca  In  the  army  which 
lie  led  out  fur  that  purpose,  were  several  elephants,  borrowed  from 
th«  King  of  Ethiopia ; and  that  upon  which  Abraham  hiuisrlf  was 
mounted,  when  approaching  the  Huly  City,  refused  to  advance,  and 
kneeled  down  whenever  the  guides  forced  him  towards  its  gates, 
although  he  moved  briskly  enough  if  they  turned  his  face  in  another 
direction.  At  the  win*  time  a large  flock  of  bint*  came  up  from 
the  cosat,  each  bearing  three  stone*,  (one  in  either  talon,  one  in  the 
bill,)  and  drofiped  them  separately  with  certain  death  upon  the 
heads  of  the  invaders.  Sale  labours  hard  to  establish  41  that  there 
was  really  something  extraordinary  in  the  matter;'*  furgetfong  that 
he  thus  retracts  upon  hii  own  bead  a charge  uf  partiality,  perhaps 
not  unjustly,  adduced  by  him  against  Dean  Prideaux  ; who  rejects 
this  miracle,  and  yet  give*  more  credit  than  they  deserve  to  the 
marvels  related  of  the  attack  of  ftrennus  on  Delphi,  and  the  mortal 
wound  received  by  Com  by  sen  in  the  very  same  part  of  the  body  in 
which  himself  lad  struck  the  sacred  Apis  of  the  kgyjitians. 
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and  one  by  one  they  fell  an  easy  prey  to  their  oppres-  Spain, 
sor.  Muhamad,  who  too  late  discovered  his  error  in 
having  forged  his  own  chains,  too  late  also  sought  to 
redeem  himself  by  an  alliance  with  Alfonso.  The 
confederates  were  defeated,  the  Christians  after  severe 
loss  made  good  their  retreat,  but  the  army  of  the  King 
of  Seville  was  annihilated.  The  Almoravides  soon 
afterwards  entered  his  Capital,  and  Muhamad  was  trans- 
ported to  Africa,  where  he  lingered  four  years  in  cap- 
tivity till  death  terminated  his  sorrows. 

A general  opinion  is  said  to  have  prevailed  in  Anda- 
lusia, that  the  fulness  of  time  had  arrived  for  their 
Princes,  and  that  henceforward  the  dynasty  was  to  be 
swayed  by  a single  African  hand.  The  Astrologers, 
who  accommodated  present  events  to  andent  obscure 
predictions,  gave  birth  to  or  encouraged  this  belief ; and 
never  was  there  a fancy  more  likely  to  produce  its  own 
verification.  Before  the  dose  of  the  year  1094,  each  of 
the  petty  Kingdoms  which  had  maintained  a stormy 
independence  since  the  overthrow  of  the  Ommiades, 
with  one  exception,  submitted  to  Yusuf.  Saragossa 
enjoyed  a mild  and  humanized  government,  and  its 
resistance,  if  attacked,  wras  likely  therefore  to  be  obsti- 
nate. The  Conqueror  accordingly  listened  to  repre- 
sentations, true  in  themselves,  that  its  territory  afforded 
the  surest  barrier  between  his  own  dominions  and  those 
of  the  Christians  ; and  willing  both  to  spore  himself  a 
doubtful  content,  and  to  leave  the  frontier  to  the  defence 
of  another,  he  oondoded  an  alliance  instead  of  insisting 
upon  submission.  The  first  fruits  produced  by  this 
amicable  understanding  were  the  repulse  and  death  of 
Sancho  II.  of  Aragon,  who  had  long  spread  terror 
through  the  Kingdom  of  Saragossa  ; the  Almoravides 
uniting  their  arms  with  those  of  the  native  Prince 
chased  this  invader  from  all  his  conquests,  and  saw  him 
receive  a mortal  wound  by  an  arrow  from  the  battle- 
ments of  Huesca. 

Valencia  had  been  betrayed  two  years  before  by  the 
Cadi  to  whom  its  temporary  administration  had  fallen 
after  (he  death  of  its  King  in  battle.  The  Cid,  still  exiled, 
chose  it  as  the  scene  of  new  and  extraordinary  exploits, 
reduced  it  by  famine  after  a long  siege  ; maintained  it 
in  spite  of  powerful  attacks  till  his  death  ; and  then  ^ ^ 
bequeathed  its  defence  to  his  noble-minded  widow  Xi-  the  Cid. 
mena.  Twelve  days  did  that  Lady  sustain  the  May  29, 
assaults  of  the  Moorish  Bucar  and  his  train  of  six  and  A-  *>- 
thirty  Kings,  before  the  preparations  were  completed  for  1099. 
fulfilling  the  dying  injunctions  of  her  Lord.  Soon  after 
midnight  on  the  thirteenth  morning,  one  part  of  the 
garrison  escorting  Ximenn,  the  whole  of  their  stores 
and  treasure,  and  a burden  more  precious  than  all,  the 
remains  of  their  beloved  master,  slowly  and  silently 
quitted  the  gates  of  V alencia,  and  proceeded  on  the  road 
towards  Castile.  At  daybreak  another  division  of  the 
Spaniards  fell  upon  the  Moorish  Camp,  and  by  dint  of 
surprise,  of  valour,  and  of  prodigies,  chased  King 
Bucar  and  his  host  into  the  sea,  so  that  all  those  who 
were  fortuuate  enough  to  gain  their  ships,  “ hoisted 
sails  and  went  their  way  and  never  turned  their  heads." 

Were  it  not  that  the  little  handful  of  Christians  led  by 
Alvar  Fanes  in  that  engagement  seemed  to  the  Moors 
*4  full  seventy  thousand  Knights  all  as  while  as  snow ; and 
before  them  a Knight  of  great  stature  upon  a white  horse 
with  a bloody  crons,  wlio  bore  in  one  hand  a white  banner, 
and  in  the  other  a sword  which  seemed  to  be  of  fire,  and 
he  made  a great  mortality  among  the  Moors  which  were 
flying” — if  it  were  not  for  this  most  impudent  miracle. 
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History,  wc  would  endeavour  not  to  refuse  belief  to  the  assertion 
— ■ ' of  the  Chroniclers,  that  of  the  Infidels  " more  than 
From  10,000  died  in  the  water,  and  of  the  six  and  thirty 
Kings,  twenty  and  two  were  slain."* 

Valencia,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  soon  occupied  by 
the  Almoravides  after  this  victorious  abandonment. 
Alfonso  in  vain  attempted  its  recovery,  and  the  force 
despatched  for  that  purpose  was  completely  routed. 
Y usuf  established  his  Court  at  Cordova,  not  so  much 
from  a desire  to  restore  supremacy  to  that  ancient  Ca- 
pita), as  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  a larger  population  than 
he  found  elsewhere.  Having  approached  his  hundredth 
year,  aud  secured  his  throne  to  Ali,  (his  younger  son, 
but  the  one  whom  he  deemed  most  worthy  of  sovereign 
power,)  he  peaceably  closed  a life  of  unusual  extent  and 
glory,  a few  days  after  his  return  to  Morocco.  Alfonso 
survived  him  but  a short  time,  too  long,  however,  for 
his  happiness.  The  new  Moorish  King,  ardent  with 
youth  and  the  recent  attainment  of  power,  speedily  made 
preparations  for  war,  and  Alfonso's  first  loss,  while 
guarding  against  these  hostile  menaces,  was  that  of  one 
of  hiB  best  Captains,  his  son-in  law,  Raymond  of  Bur- 
gundy. One  son  had  been  born  to  the  old  age  of  the 
King  of  Castile,  and  Prince  Sancho,  in  his  eleventh 
year,  was  now  to  enter  upon  his  maiden  campaign. 
His  Governor,  Don  Garcia de  Cables,  accompanied  him 
to  the  field ; and  so  brilliant  was  the  company  of 
Nobles,  so  strong,  numerous,  and  well-appointed  the 

• CArtwt.  del  C*d,  c.  284.  Ckr.  Otn.  ff.  308,  died  by  Southey 
338.  from  whom  we  have  borrowed  the  citations  iu  the  text.  The 
striking  description  of  the  Cid’i  funeral  cortege  is  too  long  fur  our 
brief  summary,  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  deprive  it  of  one  drop  of 
that  rich  unction  which  Mr.  Southey  has  bestowed  opoo  it.  The 
body  ia  said  to  hare  been  embalmed,  clad  in  armour  of  painted  how 
and  pasteboard,  with  Tuona  in  the  right  baud,  and  then  mounted 
on  Bavicca.  Those  who  remember  the  scarcely  less  singular 
account  of  the  treatment  uf  the  remains  of  Dun  John  of  Austria,  as 
recorded  by  Strode,  {De  Bello  Bcfjico,  x.  ad  da.)  will  see  little  cause 
fur  rejecting  thi*  history  of  the  C*d‘*  funeral  because  it  differ*  from 
modern  luuut*. 


host  of  their  retainers  arrayed  under  the  banners  of  Spain, 
the  Heir  of  Castile,  that  the  Almoravides  distrusted 
the  issue  of  a battle  and  meditated  retreat.  The  pro- 
position was  overruled,  the  armies  engaged  near  the 
Castle  of  Ucles,  and  victory  was  long  doubtful.  At 
length  the  Moorish  cavalry  by  u desperate  charge  pene- 
trated to  the  centre  of  the  Christian  line  ; the  young 
Prince  spurred  into  the  melee  animating  his  followers  by 
a war-shout,  when,  unhappily,  his  horse  stumbled,  and,  Uclf*. 
ere  he  could  rise,  himself  and  Don  Garcia,  who  at-  May  29. 
tempted  to  cover  him  with  his  own  body,  were  pierced  a.  d. 
by  a thousand  swords.  The  remainder  of  the  battle  1106. 
was  a massacre,  nnd  the  flower  of  the  Spanish  Nobles  Death  of 
and  twenty  thousand  of  their  vassals  fell  in  the  pursuit.  Prince 
Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  this  disaster,  the  acuienete 
of  his  sorrow,  and  the  infirmity  of  his  advanced  years, 

Alfonso  retained  sufficient  energy  to  protect  Toledo, 
now  threatened  by  the  conquerors,  and  they  turned 
aside  Eastward.  His  next  care  was  an  adjustment  of 
the  vacant  succession ; and  having  fixed  it  on  his 
daughter  Urraca,  (married  after  the  death  of  Raymond 
of  Burgundy  to  Alfonso  King  of  Aragon,)  with  rever- 
sion on  her  demise  to  Don  Alfonso  Raymond,  a son  by  Vj?4** 
her  first  husband,*  he  expired  at  Toledo  after  a reign  of  jujy  ^ 
forty-three  years,  in  which  he  had  earned  the  distin-  A>  D> 
guished  Historical  memorial,  that  he  was  “ modest  in  U09, 
prosperity  and  undaunted  in  adversity.”! 


* Galicia,  according  to  Ferraros,  (UL307.)  wu  left  id  the  first 
instance  to  Alfonso  Raymond ; so,  that  Leon  and  Castile  formed 
I'rraca’i  portion. 

t Mariana,  x.  4.  Both  the  order  of  event*  and  their  date*  in  the 
period  of  Spanish  History  treated  iu  the  above  Chapter  are  fre- 
quently confused,  and  differ  widely  in  different  authorities.  For  the 
mart  part  wr  have  abided  by  De  MarRs,  whoee  narrative  ha*  tba 
merit  of  consistency.  In  the  dale  of  the  extinction  of  the  Om- 
inuules,  however,  since,  without  assigning  any  reason,  he  has  an- 
tictpalcil  all  other  authorities  with  which  we  have  met  by  seven 
year*,  placing  it  in  1031  instead  of  1038,  we  have  beeu  guided 
by  the  general  voice. 
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ANNALS  OF  THE  GREEK  EMPIRE  DURING  THE  IXth,  Xth,  AND  Xlth  CENTURIES: 
OF  THE  KHAL1FATE  FROM  THE  RISE  OF  THE  ABASSIDES  TO  THE 
END  OF  THE  Xlth  CENTURY. 
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History.  As  Nicepborus  was  the  first  Sovereign  of  Constanli- 
— nople  who  recognised  the  revival  of  the  Western  Em- 
Kn>m  pirc  by  Charlemagne,  his  accession*  in  a.  d.  902,  has  been 

a t>  generally  considered  by  Historians  as  an  epoch  from 

«02.  which  they  might  change  the  denomination  of  Roman 
?30  ' for  the  more  appropriate  and  perspicuous  title  of  the 
1,1  Byzantine  or  Lower  Empire.  Contemporary  writers 
*•  D‘  exhaust  the  lunguage  of  invective  in  describing  the 
I0S1.  character  and  conduct  of  the  unlucky  Nicephor us  ; yet 
Nicephoros.  as  vices  charged  against  him  are  set  forth  far  more 
strongly  in  the  declamations  of  the  Byzantine  Chroniclers 
s ' ' than  in  the  teuour  of  his  actions,  perhaps  much  of  the 
hideousness  of  the  portrait  should  be  attributed  to  the  in- 
vention of  those  writers,  who  detested  him  as  ail  Icono- 
clast, and  regarded  his  toleration  of  the  Paulidans  a sufli- 
cicnt  ground  for  stigmatizing  him  as  a Manichean.*  He 
is  charged  with  ingratitude  to  Irene,  whose  favour  raised 
him  to  that  power  which  -he  exerted  for  her  ruin;  yet  the 
enormity  of  her  guilt  would  have  rendered  any  indul- 
gence towards  her  in  some  degree  a participation  in  it ; 
and  in  executing  the  punishment  demanded  by  the  public 
voice,  he  restricted  his  sentence  to  banishment  to  the 
Island  of  Lesbos,  where  in  declining  years  the  labour  of 
her  own  hands  supplied  her  with  means  of  support,  t 
Avarice,  the  besetting  sin  of  Nicephorus,  induced  him  to 
deny  the  exiled  Empress  an  adequate  allowance  ; and 
actuated  by  the  same  passion,  he  wrung  money  from  all 
classes  of  his  people  by  vexatious  inquisitions.  He 
withheld  also  from  his  troops  the  necessary  arms  and 
equipments,  and  was  thus  himself  principally  conducive 
to  the  disasters  of  his  military  enterprises. \ Yet  at  few 
periods  did  the  Byzantine  Empire  more  need  the  guid- 
ance of  a firm  and  prudent  ruler.  To  tin.*  West  lay  the 
mighty  Monarchy  of  Charlemagne  ; to  the  East  the 
Asiatic  Khalifute,  then  in  the  meridian  of  its  glory  and 
strength,  and  ruled  by  the  renowned  Haroun  Al 


* C-edrrn.  480.  Baron.  Annul.  A o.  810.  iii.  Baronins  loses  all 
Itttienrt*  with  this  miuq--head«<l  monster.  Tot  hubmt  captto  cormntn 
nvinr/rum  u*um,  ynvrvm  nngu/u  diri-  in/rrtavit  Eccienam,  ho  ol*- 
M-rven,  in  allimiuii  to  the  various  ways  in  which  he  hrricxl  exactions 
on  the  Ecelesiastica- 

f Cedren.  475.  Zonar.  ii.  122.  Gibbon  remarks,  ix.  34.  that 
Irene's  treatment  of  her  son  t'oiutaiitiae,  “ may  not  eaaily  be  pa- 
ralleled in  the  history  of  crimes the  Image- worshippers  of  Con- 
stantinople, however,  regarded  her  as  a Saint,  and  celebrated  her 
anniversary.  Pag«.  cntim  m Baron,  ad  am.  803.  i. 

J Csdren.  481. 
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Raschid,  whose  power  and  talents  were  rendered  more  The  Greek 
formidable  by  his  haughty  and  martiol  disposition.  Cau-  Empire 
tious  negotiation  conciliated  the  friendship  or  forbear-  ^br 
mice  of  Charlemagne  ;*  but  the  furious  hostility  of  the  . _lt. 
Khalif  was  provoked  by  a rash  defiance.  Our  narra- 
tive of  the  War  which  resulted  must  be  prefuced  by  a 
concise  retrospect  of  the  History  of  the  Khali  late  sub- 
sequent to  the  rise  of  the  Abbasside  dynasty. 

Saffah,  the  first  of  the  line  of  thirty-seven  Ahbassides 
who  held  the  Khali  fete  during  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  yenrs.t  claimed  that  dignity  as  the  desccudunt  of 
Abbas,  the  uncle  of  the  Prophet,  f He  owed  his  eleva-  Retrospect 
lion  to  the  exertions  of  his  uncle  Abdallah,  and  to  the  zeal  tbe  “•** 
and  talents  of  Abou  Moslem,  who  possessed  one  of  those  At>~ 
commanding  intellects  which  appear  destined  by  Provi- 
deuce  to  confer  superiority  on  any  cause  which  it  may  sjiflkh  the 
espouse.  Originally  the  slave  of  Ibrahim,  uncle  to  Sal-  first  Afaaa- 
fah,$  he  had  heen  commissioned  to  promote  among  tlie  wde  Khaki 
Khorassanites  the  cause  of  the  Abbaasides,  both  by  A-  *>- 
preaching  and  by  arms ; and  having  levied  a considerable  750. 
body  of  that  warlike  race,  he  defeated  the  Ommiadan  (ge- 
neral. and  escorting  Sufiah  to  Coufoh,  there  proclaimed 
him  Khalif.  The  battle  of  the  Zab  decided  the  contest  of 
between  the  rival  Families.!  Merouan,  the  Ommiadan  the  Zab. 
Khalif,  was  there  defeated,  and  having  loaded  four  thou- 
sand camels  with  his  treasures  at  Haran.tlcd  to  Egypt 
Thither  he  was  hotly  pursued,  and  when  overtaken  at 
Busir  on  the  confines  of  Nubia,  his  head  waa  cut  off*,  and 
his  tongue  torn  out  and  thrown  in  scorn  to  be  devoured 
by  a Cttt.1I  Saffah.  although  naturally  humane,  in  the 
exultation  of  victory  gave  an  instance  of  frightful  cruelty. 

He  caused  seventy  of  the  Ommiade*  to  be  slaughtered  Massacred 
in  his  presence,  and  as  they  lay  struggling  in  the  pangs  the  Om- 
of  death,  he  ordered  carpet*  to  be  thrown  over  them,  on  "“mb**, 
which  he  and  his  followers  look  their  seats  and  feasted, 
regardless  ol  the  groans  of  the  wretches  beneath.**  The 
victorious  dynasty  chose  black  as  the  distinguishing 
colour  of  their  dresses  and  ensigns.  SafTah  died  a.  d. 

754,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Mansnr. 


* Baron,  ad  amu.  803,  rum  Pagi  crd. 

f TUI  a.  D-  1250,  when  MuvUnwm,  the  last  Khalif,  *u  put  to 
death  by  the  Mongol  Ilulagu.  D'Hcrbelot,  ut  w Hofagn. 

J D'Herbelut.  m rr.  Abbot — Abbauidot 
$ Fmdgrubm  </«  Orient*,  v.  28. 

'll  1)'  llerbelut.  rn  r.  Murtan. 

* Fnn-igr  v.  35. 

•*  Ibid.  v.  39 
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The  title  of  this  Khatif  was  disputed  by  his  uncle 
Abdallah,  who,  however,  was  defeated  and  made  pri- 
soner by  Abou  Moslem  in  a battle  at  Nisibis.  M a riser 
confined  him  in  a prison,  the  walls  of  which  had  been 
built  on  masses  of  rock-salt ; and  when  this  frail  founda- 
tion was  melted  by  water  secretly  directed  against  it,  the 
captive  was  crushed  beneath  the  ruins.*  The  unbend* 
ing  and  haughty  spirit  of  Abou  Moslem  was  ill  cal- 
culated to  soothe  the  jealousy  felt  by  the  Khalif  at 
the  influence  which  he  had  acquired,  and  as  he  had 
now  ceased  to  be  necessary,  Mansor,  with  the  usual 
ingratitute  of  despots,  caused  him  to  be  assassinated. t 
This  Khalif  possessed  in  a high  degree  the  quali- 
ties calculated  to  confirm  and  consolidate  the  power  of  a 
recent  and  unstable  dynasty  ; he  was  active,  resolute, 
penetrating,  and  frugal.  His  sagacity  led  him  to  con- 
sider Coufa,  hitherto  the  Capita),  as  too  remote  from  the 
Western  Provinces,  and  in  7654  *n  B moment  declared 
auspicious  by  Astrologers,  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
Bagdad,  which  he  named  Medinat  al  Salain,  or  Dar  al 
Salain,  the  “ Dwelling  of  Peaee.”§  The  future  pros- 
perity of  this  City  avouched  the  judicious  selection  of 
the  site,  since,  although  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  citizens 
provoked  many  of  the  KhalifB  to  choose  other  places  of 
residence,  the  increase  of  population  was  so  rapid,  that 
within  a Century  after  its  foundation,  eight  hundred 
thousand  men  and  sixty  thousand  women  attended  the 
funeral  of  a popular  teacher  of  the  law.||  The  habitual 
parsimony  of  Mansor  withheld  his  hand  from  the  dis- 
tribution of  alms,  in  general  so  much  practised  by  the 
Commanders  of  the  Faithful,  either  through  policy  or  a 
sense  of  duty.  On  one  occasion,  when  repeatedly  soli- 
cited for  relief  by  a man  who  represented  how  much  he 
stood  in  need  of  clothing,  the  Khalif  took  off  his  own 
threadbare  robe  and  gave  it  to  the  clamorous  mendi- 
cant.^ By  a long  course  of  similar  penuriousness,  he 
accumulated  a treasure  of  above  twenty-five  millions 
sterling.**  Nor  was  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Khalif- 
ate  during  his  reign  merely  financial ; by  the  conquest 
of  Armenia,  Cappadocia,  and  Cilicia,  he  restored  it  to  a 
territorial  extent  equal  to  that  which  it  possessed  before 
the  revolt  of  Spain. 

Mansor  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mahadi.  a Prince 
of  widely  dissimilar  character,  whose  wanton  and  extra- 
vagant luxury  in  a few  years  disputed  this  enormous 
treasure.  In  the  course  of  a pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  he 
expended  six  million  dinars,tt  and  was  attended  by  a 
long  train  of  camels  carrying  snow,  a natural  production 
which  had  never  before  been  seen  in  that  City.JJ  His 

• D’ Her  helot,  »*  «-  AhdaJta. 

f /Aiii  in  v.  Alum  Alotlrm. 

1 It  should  here  b«  observed,  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
with  complete  exactness  the  early  dates  of  Mohammedan  History, 
an  the  roost  competent  judges  diner  so  much  as  a doien  years  in 
fixing  thr  era.  See  lY Herbert,  m v.  //I’ynA,  In  the  present 
narrative  his  selection  of  a.  d.  622  has  been  generally  followed. 

& iXHerbelot,  m Bog;lut  Klmacio,  1 02.  Kutyeh.  Ammo/,  ii.  399. 

]l  1 FHerbelot,  r.  Hanbai. 

Klinacin,  104. 

**  £18,750.000  in  silver,  and  £6,4 17,000  in  gold.  Pnce.  CAro- 
ntUoyicn/  Retrospect  o </  the  Principal  Eeenti  in  MAammrHan  Hip- 
lory,  ii.  33.  Gibbon,  guessing  from  the  translation  of  Eltnacin 
(104.)  by  Krpenius,  sets  down  the  amount  at  thirty  millions  sterling, 
x.  36. 

ff  £2,750,000,  taking  the  dinar  according  to  Malcolm,  History 
of  Prrcia,  i.  161. 8vo.  e*L  at  9r.  2rf. 

{}  Abutted,  ii.  41.  D*Herhelot.  r.  Gibbon,  x.  36. 

transfer*  the  passages  without  any  sceptical  comment,  yet  the 
act  cunt  seems  incredible,  as  the  snow  of  Libaaus,  probably  the 
nearest,  is  500  miles  distant  from  Mecca. 

VOL  It. 


reign  was  disturbed  by  one  of  those  strange  impostures 
which  have  often  shaken  the  Empires  of  the  East.  Its 
projector,  Hakem,  or  Mocanna,  for  he  bears  both  these 
names,  is  supposed  to  have  been  by  birth  a Jew.  By 
dint  of  valour  he  rose  to  a high  command  in  the  army 
of  the  Khalif,  and  having  received  a severe  wound  in 
the  face  which  deprived  him  of  an  eye,  he  wore  a 
golden  mask  to  conceal  the  defect,  and  hence  obtained 
the  surname  of  Bnrtai , or  **  the  Masked.” 

Skilled  beyond  his  Age  and  Country  in  scientific 
attainments,*  and  ambitious  of  a control  over  the  minds 
of  men  equal  to  that  which  had  been  attained  by  the 
Prophet  himself,  he  attempted  to  establish  not  only  an 
independent  Government,  but  even  a new  Religion. 
His  pretensions  were  set  forth  in  Khorassan,  a Province 
in  which  the  restless  and  warlike  disposition  of  the 
people,  and  their  imperfect  attachment  to  the  tenets  of 
Mohammedanism,  made  them  ever  ready  to  throw  off 
allegiance  to  the  Khalif.  His  followers  were  princi- 
pally drawn  from  the  Jews  and  Christians,  whom  he 
led  to  regard  him  as  an  incarnation  of  the  Divinity ; 
and  his  project  succeeded  till  defeated  by  Mahadi.  Be- 
sieged in  a fortress  without  hope  of  relief  or  resist  - 
ante,  he  poisoned  his  followers,  and  then  plunged  into 
a vessel  of  some  corrosive  liquid  which  totally  consumed 
his  body.  A female  who  had  contrived  to  conceal  her- 
self. opened  the  gates  of  the  castle,  and  gave  the  be- 
siegers an  account  of  the  manner  of  the  catastrophe. 
But  like  votaries  of  the  Impostor  long  maintained  that 
lie  had  been  miraculously  translated  to  the  regions  of 
bliss,  whence  he  would  return  to  establish  his  glorious 
reign  on  Eorth.f 

Mahadi,  although  fond  of  luxury,  sustained  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Saracenic  arms  by  a successful  campaign 
against  the  Greeks.  He  advanced  in  person  into  Asia 
Minor,  as  for  as  the  river  Pyramus,  whence  he  sent  for- 
ward his  second  son,  Haroun,  who  at  the  head  of 
ninety-five  thousand  men  penetrated  to  the  shore  of  the 
Bosphorus,  and  there  compelled  the  terrified  Empress 
Irene  to  promise  payment  of  an  annual  tribute  of  seventy 
thousand  dinars.* 

His  life  was  terminated  by  an  accident  during  a bunt- 
ing party  : while  intent  upon  the  chase,  he  spurred  his 
horse  through  a ruined  gateway,  the  low  architrave  of 
which  gave  him  a fatal  blow.  As  the  spot  was  remote 
from  any  civilized  habitation,  no  bier  could  be  procured, 
and  the  body  of  the  late  master  of  the  wealth  of  half 
Asia,  wa*  borne  on  a door  to  an  humble  grave  dug  at  the 
foot  of  a tree  under  the  shade  of  which  he  had  previously 
reposed. $ His  spirit  was  frank  ami  generous,  ami  he 
was  studious  of  popularity.  It  is  related  that  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  he  was  about  to  commence  the  public  prayer, 
an  Arab  of  the  lowest  condition  exclaimed,  “ I have  not 
performed  my  ablutions,  yet  I am  anxious  to  join  with 
you  in  devotion.'*  The  Khalif  slopped,  and  remained 
standing  in  the  midst  of  the  Mosque,  until  the  person 
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* One  of  the  artifice*  practiced  by  Mocanna  was  the  elevation  of 
a luminous  body  nrwmblinj;  (he  Moon  from  a well  near  the  City  of 
Nekacheb.  It  rote  In  a gnat  height,  and  shone  with  surprising 
brilliancy.  Was  the  Impostor  acquainted  with  Aerostatics  * The 
story  of  Mocanna  has  been  treated  by  Mr.  Thomas  Moor*  in  hi* 
Poem  of  Lnlitx  Rookh,  or  /Ac  PstM  Prophet  of  Khormian. 

+ IXHerbdot.  v.  Hatrm.  Abutted,  ii.  45 — 49.  Abulpharaj,  1 16. 
Price,  ii.  25. 

♦ K1  moon,  106.  Ahulfed.  ii.  49.  A bulphar.  1 46.  Pnce,  ii.  25. 

§ Klmacio,  107.  Abutted,  ii.  53.  Abulphar.  147.  DTIerMot, 

v.  Mahadi. 
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who  thus  addressed  him  wa*  qualified  to  join  in  the 
service.* 

Mahadi  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Hadi,  a 
cruel  Prince,  whose  aliort  and  inglorious  reign  presents 
nothing  remarkable,  except  the  rebellion  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Ali,  under  the  conduct  of  Houssain,  the 
hereditary  Chief  of  the  family  who  assumed  the  title  of 
Khalif  at  Medina.  The  Alides  were  defeated,  and  all 
who  could  be  seized  were  put  to  death.  Among  the 
remnant  that  escaped  was  Edris,  who  took  refuge  in 
Egypt,  whence  he  pursued  his  course  into  Barbary,  and 
soon  after,  assuming  the  dignity  of  Khalif,  founded  the 
dynasty  of  the  Edrissites.t  This  must  be  regarded  as 
an  important  event,  since,  after  the  revolt  of  Spain,  it  is 
the  next  instance  of  the  falling  asunder  of  the  Saracenic 
Empire.  Hadi  viewed  with  the  malignity  of  offended 
jealousy  the  superior  talents  and  popularity  of  his 
brother  Haroun,  whom  he  treated  with  great  indignity. 
His  cruelty  and  violence  of  temper  became  intolerable 
to  his  family  and  Ministers.  He  ordered  Harthamah, 
one  of  his  officers,  to  put  Haroun  to  death,  to  massacre 
a number  of  the  Alide  party  then  in  prison,  and  to  burn 
the  City  of  Coufa,  which  had  zealously  espoused  their 
cause. t These  furious  mandates  were  disclosed  to  the 
mother  of  the  Khalif,  and  as  her  parental  affection  was 
engrossed  by  Haroun,  live  more  worthy  object,  she 
caused  Hadi  to  be  assassinated  by  her  female  attendants, 
who  as  he  slept  threw  on  him  a great  quantity  of  cover- 
lets, and  pressed  them  down  until  he  was  suffocated. $ 

On  the  succession  of  Haroun  Al  Raschid,  the  domi- 
nions of  the  Khalifate  stretched  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Indus,  and  from  the  Straits  of  Bahelmandel  to  the 
Sea  of  Aral.  The  superficial  extent  was  about  three 
million  of  square  miles,  but  much  of  this  vast  expanse 
was  occupied  by  the  sandy  Deserts  of  Arabia,  of  Persia, 
and  of  Caubul.  The  public  income  is  estimated  at 
£34.375,000,  a sum  double  that  drawn  from  nearly  the 
same  dominions))  in  the  period  previous  to  the  conquest 
of  Alexander.  The  example  of  revolt  which  had  been 
given  by  the  Ommiades  of  Spain,  was  followed  by  Edris 
the  Alide.  who  made  himself  master  of  the  Northern 
part  of  Africa  West  of  Tunis,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
Khalif. Haroun  received  the  intelligence  of  this  auda- 
cious rivalry  with  extreme  anger  and  mortification.  The 
remote  position  of  Edris,  ami  the  attachment  of  his 
followers,  secured  him  against  the  arms  of  the  Khalif; 
but  poison  was  easily  administered  by  an  emissary  of 
Haroun.  The  Alide  cause,  however,  survived  in  his 
posterity,  who  retained  the  title  of  Khalif  until  a.  d. 
941.  when  they  were  deposed  by  the  more  powerful 
Fatimites  of  Egypt.** 

The  ardent  fanaticism  of  the  Arabs  had  given  them 
energy  sufficient  to  reverse  the  usual  course  of  conquest, 
and  to  extend  the  dominion  of  the  Southern  Asiatics 
over  the  Northern  and  more  warlike  inhabitants  of  Kho- 
rassan  and  the  adjacent  Countries.  But  when  the  first 
fever  of  enthusiasm  and  ambition  had  passed  away,  the 
Khalits  found  the  government  of  those  fierce  and*  rest- 

• D*  Hcrhglot,  «*.  «/. 

+ Price,  ii.  61.  D’Herbelut,  e.  cit. 

| Price,  ii,  55. 

9 D’Herbelot,  v.  ffudt.  Almlfod.  ii.  59.  Abulphar.  150. 

II  Gibbon.  Murr//am^ut  H'orbt,  rot  v.  p.  141,  etUainln  the 
public  rtroiM  of  the  ancient  Persian  Empire  at  sixteen  millions 
sterling. 

% Us  G uiguro,  Hiiiotre  Ginirvidn  Hunt,  vol.  i.  .159  Canlonnc, 
Hitloire  dr  r Afnqu',  \c.  Mttfa  Dummutum  Jer  drabrt,  torn.  ii.  58. 

••  IfeGuignrs,  J lid. 


less  Provincials,  dangerous  and  difficult.  The  rapid 
alternation  of  Mogian,  Christian,  and  Mohammedan 
tenets  in  the  Nations  bordering  on  the  Caspiau,  pro- 
duced an  endless  variety  of  Sects,  whose  wild  practices 
and  struggles  for  superiority,  accelerated  the  anarchy 
already  beginning  to  overspread  the  Northern  dominions 
of  the  Khalifute.  The  Zendicians,  by  their  numbers  and 
singular  tenets,  especially  claim  the  notice  of  the  His- 
torian. Their  belief  appears  to  have  been  a medley 
formed  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Magians  and  Paultrians. 
They  permitted  the  intermarriages  of  nearest  relatives, 
and  they  are  said  to  have  denied  the  Resurrection. 
Their  eumity  and  contempt  was  particuarly  directed 
against  the  Moslems,  whose  procession  round  the  Temple 
of  Mecca  they  compared  to  the  circuits  made  by  oxen  on 
the  thresh ing-fioor,  and  whose  prostrations  were  especial 
objects  of  contemptuous  merriment.*  The  Moslems 
avenged  these  taunts  by  massacre,  and  the  Khalif 
Hadi  on  one  occasion  hanged  a thousand  of  the  de- 
tested Infidels  on  as  many  gibbets  ranged  round  the 
walls  of  Bagdad. t A large  number  eluded  the  exer- 
tions mode  by  Haroun  for  their  extirpation,  and  half 
a century  later  the  subversion  of  the  Khalifate  was 
threatened  by  their  leader  Babek,  who  at  various  times 
gave  up  two  hundred  thousand  Moslems  to  the  execu- 
tioner. I 

The  title  of  Haroun  encountered  a formidable  dis- 
turber also  in  Jahia  the  Alide.  who  laid  claim  to  the 
Khalifate.  and  raising  the  standard  of  revolt  inGhilanou 
the  Southern  shore  of  the  Caspian,  by  means  of  his  emis- 
saries extended  his  influence  over  the  whole  Empire. 
Haroun,  doubtful  of  the  event  of  an  appeal  to  arms, 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  Chief  to  surrender,  by 
solemnly  pledgiug  his  faith  for  his  impunity;  but 
this  pledge  did  not  secure  the  unfortunate  prisoner 
from  the  treatment  of  a criminal^  The  indulgence 
with  which  the  Vizier  Giafar  received  the  captive, 
led  to  his  own  ruin  and  that  of  his  family,  the  Barme- 
cides. whose  generosity  and  benevolence  had  given  them 
a degree  of  popularity  suspected  by  their  Sovereign  and 
dangerous  to  themselves.  When  the  devoted  Minister 
received  an  unexpected  summons  to  execution,  he  ob- 
served to  the  messenger,  without  any  appearance  of 
surprise  or  terror,  that  the  order  had  probably  been 
given  under  the  influence  of  wine,  and  advised  him  to 
return  and  ascertain  whether  the  Khalif  persisted  in  the 
fatal  mandate.  The  messenger  refused  this  indulgence 
until  Giafar  agreed  to  accompany  him  to  the  door  of  the 
Khalifa  chamber.  Haroun  awaited  the  event  with  im- 
patience, and  as  the  executioner  appeared,  demanded 
whether  he  had  brought  the  head  of  the  Vizier.  The 
officer  accordingly  retired  to  obey  this  reiterated  com- 
mand, and  striking  off*  the  head  of  the  disgraced  favourite, 
brought  it  and  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  his  relentless  Sove- 
reign. Haroun  was  too  politic  or  loo  vindictive  to  leave 
the  relatives  of  the  executed  Vizier  in  a condition  to 
avenge  his  fate.  With  few  exceptions  they  were  put  to 
death,  and  their  possessions  confiscated,  so  that  little 
remained  of  this  once  opulent  and  powerful  family  but 
their  memory,  preserved  in  the  affectionate  traditions  of 
the  people.  The  wealth  of  (iiufar,  amounting  to  three 
millions  sterling,  replenished  the  coffi-rs  of  the  Caliph  ; 
his  head  and  mangled  limbs  were  placed  on  the  most 
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History.  conspicuous  parts  of  the  city  as  objects  of  terror  to  the 
^ disaffected  populace  of  Bagdad.  At  the  same  time  the 
From  apprehension  and  disgust  with  which  the  Khalif  viewed 
*•  0-  the  insubordination  of  the  citizens,  induced  him  to  re- 
802.  move  the  seat  of  government  to  the  neighbouring  town 
730.  af  Haccah.* 

Xl>  Ibrahim,  the  son  of  Aglab,  had  been  appointed  by 

*•  **•  Harotin  Governor  of  the  Province  extending  from  Egypt 
1UM.  j0  Tunis;  aild  his  successful  revolt,  in  a.  d.  84)0,  esla- 
AjrNtute*  blished  the  dynasty  of  the  A glabites,t  who  governed  that 
of  Africa.  ^^0,,  until  a.  d.  928,  when  they  were  expelled  by 
Abdallah,  whose  short-lived  power  sank  before  the  arms 
of  Moez  the  Fatimite.J  The  haughty  Khalif  had 
hitherto  been  baffled  by  Moslem  Powers,  whose  names 
appear  as  points  scarcely  perceptible  on  the  great  page 
of  the  History  of  the  World,  he  wus  now  to  vindicate  his 
fame  and  power  in  a conflict  with  the  Christian  Empire, 
" ar*  whoae  actual  weakness  was  rendered  more  striking  by 
Byl»i»toa  mt,mory  °*  ***  former  might.  Nicephoros,  not  con- 
Bapin  tent  with  refusing  to  continue  payment  of  the  tribute, 
and  ih«  due  according  to  the  Treaty  signed  by  Irene,  demanded 
KhalLfaie.  restitution  of  the  sums  already  disbursed  on  that  account. 
a.  d.  The  ambassador*,  at  the  close  of  their  address,  threw 
down  before  the  Khalif  a number  of  swords,  adding, 
**  These,  in  the  event  of  your  refusal,  must  be  the  arbiLers 
of  the  dispute."  Haroun,  drawing  his  sabre  Samaamah , 
showed  at  once  its  temper  and  the  wonderful  strength 
of  the  arm  which  wielded  it,  by  shattering  at  a blow  the 
puny  weapons  of  his  enemies, § without  injuring  (he 
edge  of  his  own  blade.  The  insulting  defiance  of  Nice- 
phoros was  answered  on  the  bock  of  his  letter  in  these 
terms : 44  In  the  name  of  the  mist  merciful  God,  Haroun 
a!  Kaschid,  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  to  Nicephoros, 
the  Roman  Dog.  I have  read  thy  letter,  O thou  son 
of  an  unbelieving  mother,  thou  shall  not  hear,  thou 
shalt  behold  my  reply.”  That  reply  (to  barrow  the 
spirited  language  of  Gibbon)  was  written  in  letters  of 
blood  and  Are  on  the  plains  of  Phrygia.  Nicephoros, 
who  attempted  to  check  the  rapid  and  wide  devastation 
inflicted  by  the  Khalif,  wus  defeated  with  the  lass  of 
forty  thousand  men.il  In  the  next  campaign,  Haroun 
invested  Heracles  with  an  army  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  regular  troops,  and  the  clouds  of  irregu- 
lar followers  raised  the  whole  amount  to  above  three 
hundred  thousand.  The  town  was  stormed  after  a 
month’s  siege,  and  sixteen  thousand  of  its  surviving  in- 
habitants were  led  into  slavery.  At  the  same  time  the 
Isle  ctf  Cyprus^  wus  again  reduced  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Khalits.  Alarmed  by  these  great  losses,  Nice- 
phoros implored  Peace,  which  was  granted  on  condition 
that  the  tribute  should  be  raised  from  seventy  thousand 
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to  three  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold,*  and  that  the  The  Greek 
captured  towns  should  remain  in  ruin  as  a lasting  memo-  Empire 
rial  of  the  vengeanoe  of  the  Khalif.  The  Khalif- 

Haroun  al  Raschid,  amid  the  splendour  of  his  con-  *le' 
quests,  found  time  for  the  most  close  attention  to  the  ob-  ~ 
sc rv ances  of  tike  Mohammedan  Law.  A hundred  daily  A r 
prostrations  and  nine  Pilgrimages  to  Mecca  are  com- 
memorated  among  his  acts  of  devotion.  One  of  these 
Pilgrimages  was  performed  on  foot,  yet  so  little  of  real  to  ’ 
humiliation  attended  that  display  of  the  Khalifa  piety,  At  D> 
that  his  path  was  then  strewed  with  carpets.  During  10S1. 
tbe  year  in  which  a personal  visit  to  the  Caaba  was  out  Rwutioo  of 
of  his  power,  he  defrayed  the  expense  of  no  less  than  H*roiui. 
three  hundred  Pilgrims ; and  his  death  was  accelerated 
by  a superstition  which  has  found  a parallel  in  more 
than  one  Sovereign,  even  professing  a more  enlightened 
Faith.  As  he  advanced  towards  Khorassan,  to  chastiae 
a rebellious  subject,  he  dreamed  that  a naked  arm 
extended  towards  him  a hund  containing  some  red  clay, 
whilst  a voice  exclaimed,  “ Such  must  be  the  earth  of 
your  tomb."  Soon  after  he  was  attacked  with  illness  at 
the  town  of  Tus,  and  in  his  despondency  he  ordered 
Mesrour,  his  favourite  Eunuch,  to  bring  him  a handful 
of  earth.  The  earth  happened  to  be  red,  and  as  the  mes- 
senger presented  it,  the  sleeve  of  his  robe  fell  hock,  and 
left  his  arm  uncovered : “Such,” exclaimed  Haroun, 44  wa» 
the  earth  and  such  tike  arm  which  1 beheld  in  my 
dream;"  and  his  disordered  imagination  produced  so  His  death, 
violent  an  efti-ct  on  his  health,  that  in  a few  days  he 
was  deposited  in  tike  grave  which  he  had  caused  to  be 
dug  by  the  side  of  his  couch.  The  Khorassan  rebel, 
against  whom  his  expedition  was  directed,  had  been 
seized  and  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  dying 
Khalif,  who  exerted  lus  sinking  powers  to  order  him  to 
be  cut  to  pieces,  and  iit  his  last  moments  witnessed  tbe 
execution  of  the  barbarous  sentence. t Some  years  be- 
fore his  death  Haroun  committed  the  baneful  error  of  Diririnn  of 
dividing  the  succession  between  his  three  sons.  To  h»  Empire. 
Amin,  the  second,  was  allotted  the  Khali  fate,  with  that 
portion  of  the  Empire  South  of  the  Caspian  and  West 
of  the  Gulf  of  Persia.  The  Northern  and  Eastern 
parts  were  given  to  his  eldest  but  illegitimate  sou, 

Mamoun,  who  was  admonished  to  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  his  brother.  Armenia  and  the  North  of 
Mesopotamia  formed  an  apanage  for  his  third  son,  Muta- 
man.f  In  relating  this  arrangement,  Elmarin  observes, 

" Some  said  Kaschid  has  given  stability  to  his  Empire : 
but  others  said  nay,  but  he  has  sown  discord  amongst 
them,  and  tbe  event  will  be  terrible." 

But  to  revert  to  Constantinople.  Nicephoros  was  now 
engaged  with  a less  illustrious,  but  a yet  more  destruc- 
tive toe  than  he  had  encountered  in  Al  Raachid.  The 
Bulgarians,  a Sclavoniau  race,  had  emerged  from  their 
wilds  North  of  the  Danube,  and  extended  their  domi* 
nion  to  the  Bulkan,  in  the  fastnesses  of  which  they  were 
firmly  established. $ Whilst  the  Greeks  were  engaged 
in  the  Saracenic  war,  those  Barbarians  had  ravaged 
Thrace,  and  sacking  the  City  of  Sardica  led  six  thousand  ^ 
of  its  inhabitants  into  slavery. | The  expedition  by  jnS** 
which  Nicephoros  retaliated  this  invasion  was  at  first  Bulgaria. 
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• marked  with  success.  He  extensively  desolated  the 
/ Bulgarian  territory,  and  making  himself  master  of  the 
Royal  residence,  appropriated  the  vast  store  of  plunder 
which  it  contained,  the  accumulation  of  many  a preda- 
tory excursion.  Crum,  the  Bulgarian  Prince,  offered  un- 
molested retreat  to  the  invaders,  together  with  their  spoils, 
provided  a stop  were  put  to  further  devastations.  His 
proposal  was  rashly  and  disdainfully  rejected.  But  a wild 
and  mountainous  tract  lay  between  the  Greeks  and  their 
homes  ; the  passes  were  secured  by  strong  palisades 
guarded  by  powerful  detachments  of  Bulgarians ; and 
Nicephoros,  viewing  the  toils  which  enclosed  him,  ex- 
claimed, “ Unless  we  were  birds,  escape  must  be  impos- 
sible.’’ For  two  days  he  remained  in  his  camp  in  the 
inactivity  of  despair  ; on  the  third,  the  impatience  of  the 
Bulgarians  anticipated  the  eff*ect  of  famine  : they  broke 
it  through  the  Greek  lines,  and  the  Emperor,  with  uearly 
his  whole  army,  fell  in  the  carnage  which  ensued.  The 
head  of  Nicephorus  was  cut  off,  and  in  barbarous  exul- 
tation exposed  for  some  days  on  a pole.  His  scull, 
formed  into  a drinking  cup  and  set  in  silver,*  gave  the 
lest  of  triumph  to  the  carouses  of  the  victor. 

, Stauracius,  the  son  of  Nicephorus.  escaped  from  the 
field  of  battle,  but  with  a wound  which  eventually  proved 
mortal.  Having  determined  that  his  Empress  Thco- 
phano  should  succeed  him,  he  prepared  to  seize  and 
deprive  of  sight  his  brother-in-law  Michael,  surname*! 
Rangabc.  The  design  failed,  Stauracius  was  deposed 
and  secluded  in  a Monastery,  within  the  walls  of  which  he 
died  in  six  months  after  his  accession. t Michael,  raised 
to  the  throne  by  the  public  choice,  was  mild,  pious,  be- 
nevolent, and  generous,  and  hn  dignified  carriage  and 
aspect  were  well  suited  to  command  popular  respect  ; 
but  he  wanted  the  stern  energy  requisite  for  controlling 
a restless  and  seditious  people ; and  his  army,  although 
timid  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  despised  the  gentle 
ami  peaceful  disposition  of  their  new  Emperor.  A fresh 
defeat,  inflicted  by  the  Bulgarians,  was  attributed  rather 
to  his  incapacity  than  to  their  own  cowardice ; and  in 
his  absence  at  Constantinople,  they  declared  that  Leo 
the  Armenian,  a rough  but  valiant  soldier,  was  alone 
worthy  to  wear  the  diadem.  Michael  might  have  de- 
fended Constantinople  against  his  rebellious  army ; for 
the  Senate  valued  his  mild  and  equitable  sway,  and  the 
Clergy  and  People  were  zealous  in  the  cause  of  an  Em- 
peror who  had  evinced  his  orthodoxy  by  persecuting  the 
Iconoclasts  ; J but  reluctant  to  agitate  a Civil  contest,  he 
declared  that  not  a drop  of  Christian  hlood  should  be 
shed  in  his  cause.  At  the  same  time,  regardless  of  the 
remonstrances  and  reproaches  of  his  Empress,  the  bold 
and  ambitious  Procopia,  he  sent  the  Imperial  ensigns, 
the  diadem,  and  purple  robe,  and  slippers  to  Leo,  who 
at  the  head  of  the  army  hud  taken  a threatening  position 
ut  the  gates  of  the  city.  The  Emperor,  after  this  abdi- 
cation. was  allowed  to  retire  unmolested  to  a Monastery 
in  the  Island  of  Prote,  in  the  Propontis,  where  the'  thirty- 
two  years  during  which  he  survived  were  spent  in  tran- 
quil piety.§ 

The  military  talents  of  Leo  were  well  suited  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  Empire,  which  continued  to  bleed 
under  the  fierce  inroads  of  the  Bulgarians.  Crum  their 
King  led  a numerous  army  to  the  suburbs  of  Constanti- 
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nople,  whose  citizens  viewed  from  their  ramparts  with  The  Greek 
mingled  terror,  curiosity,  and  abhorrence,  the  uncouth  Kuuiine. 
rites  and  bloody  sacrifices*  performed  by  the  Barbarian  Th^Khaaf- 
to  propitiate  his  idols.  The  invader  suspended  attack  . , 

whilst  he  set  forth  his  insolent  demands;  in  which  the  yTom 
delivery  of  a cosily  ransom  was  lew  galling  to  the  pride  u 
of  the  besieged  than  an  intimation  that  the  Conqueror  502. 
intended  to  strike  his  lance  into  the  Golden  Gate.t  Leo  730, 

proposed  that  the  terms  should  be  adjusted  in  a per-  to 

aonal  conference ; and  when  Crum  repaired  to  the  place  a.  d. 
of  meeting,  some  Greeks,  ambushed  in  a ruined  building,  1031. 
moved  forward  to  cut  off  his  retreat.  Crum’s  suspicions, 
however,  were  seasonably  alarmed,  and  he  escaped  with 
a slight  wound.$  In  his  fury  he  levelled  the  suburbs, 
and  bearing  away  all  movable  spoil,  he  relinquished 
the  siege  and  dispersed  his  hordes  to  ravage  Thrace  and 
Macedon.  Adrianople  was  among  the  Cities  which  he 
sacked.§  and  having  sated  his  cupidity  and  anger,  he 
led  home  his  troops  laden  with  booty,  and  driving 
before  them  fifty  thousand  Greeks  destined  to  a hopeless  Defeats  the 
servitude.  In  a subsequent  invasion,  Leo  totally  de-  Bulgarian*, 
feated  the  Barbarians,  and  vigorously  following  up  his 
success,  drove  the  Bulgarian  Prince  and  the  distnuyed 
relics  of  his  army  back  to  their  wilds-H  The  Emperor 
now  had  leisure  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  futile  and 
mischievous  Polemics  which  distracted  his  subjects. 

Although  an  unlettered  soldier,  he  was  not  content  to  i,  * Iwjoua 
employ  force  against  the  worshippers  of  Images,  but  in  Iconoclast- 
a Council^  held  to  take  cognizance  of  the  dispute,  he 
exerted  himself  to  prove  that  the  adoration  of  those 
inanimate  ohjects  was  at  variance  with  the  precepts  of 
Christianity  and  the  principles  of  Reason.  The  courtiers 
applauded  the  eloquence  of  their  Sovereign,  declared 
that  his  arguments  were  irrefragable,  and  Leo,  whose 
inflexible  purpose  needed  no  such  encouragement,  re- 
moved the  Images  which  had  been  restored  by  his  pre- 
decessor, and  punished  the  refractory  zeal  of  their  vota- 
ries with  the  rigour  of  a military  despot.*4  His  attention 
was  diverted  from  this  controversy  by  the  terrors  of  a 
new  Bulgarian  irruption.  Crum  a second  time  invested 
Constantinople,  and  taking  his  station  at  the  gate 
Blucherne,  prepared  on  a vast  scale  those  engines,  the 
employment  of  which  had  enabled  him  to  destroy  the 
fortifications  of  Adrianople.  His  death  opportunely  re- 
lieved the  apprehensions  of  the  Greeks,  as  the  Bulgarian 
host  immediately  retreated. 

The  unsettled  nature  of  succession  to  the  Byzantine 
diadem  stimulated  the  rashness  of  adventurers  to  seize 
so  rich  a prize,  and  Michael,  surnamed  Traulua,  or  the 
Stammerer,  was  encouraged  to  form  treasonable  designs 
against  an  Emperor  unpopular  from  his  severity.  Michael, 
who  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  the  elevation  of 
his  Sovereign.tt  long  experienced  his  forbearance,  even 
after  his  designs  were  mure  than  suspected ; but  as 
kindness  foiled  to  soothe,  or  threats  to  intimidate  his 
dangerous  enmity,  he  was  at  length  convicted  of  treason, 
and  sentenced  to  be  burned  alive.  The  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Christ  had  been  fixed  for  this  execution,  but 
it  was  postponed  in  consequence  of  the  remonstrances 
of  the  Empress  Theophano,  who  regarded  with  abhor- 
rence the  desecration  of  that  gTeat  Festival  by  so  inhuman  Hi*  aasas- 
a spectacle.  The  delay  gave  time  to  ripen  a conspiracy  rinatwio. 
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formed  by  the  friends  of  the  criminal,  and  they  attacked 
Leo  whilst  he  attended  early  service  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  Palace.  The  Emperor  seized  a massive  crucifix  and 
attempted  resistance,  but  his  right  arm  was  cut  off.  and 
he  was  slain  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.* 

Michael  was  thus  raised  from  a dungeon  to  the 
Throuc,  and  as  iu  the  tumult  a Smith  could  not  readily 
be  procured,  he  wore  his  fetters  for  some  hours  beneath 
the  Imperial  Purple.  Since  he  imitated  his  predecessor 
in  excluding  Images,  the  Historians  who  advocate  their 
adoration  relate  with  marked  delight  that,  sprung  from 
Arnurium,  he  retaiued  the  Jewish  observances  and  pre- 
judices prevalent  among  the  concourse  of  Hebrews  and 
Mauicheanst  by  whom  that  city  was  inhabited.  The 
exumple  of  his  own  successful  treason  was  imitated 
by  his  fellow  soldier  Thomas  the  Cappadocian,  who 
asserting  that  he  was  a son  of  the  Empress  Irene,  drew 
together  in  his  native  Country  an  army  of  eighty  thou- 
sand irregular  troops,  and  laid  siege  to  Constantinople. 
Michael  solicited  the  aid  of  the  Bulgarian:;,  and  those 
hardy  Barbarians  soon  dispersed  the  tmriads  of  effemi- 
nate Asiatics.  Thomas  was  made  prisoner,  and  in  vain 
implored  the  mercy  of  his  former  comrade  in  arms.  His 
hands  and  feel  were  lopped  off,  and  thus  mutilated,  he 
was  borne  by  au  ass  through  the  streets  of  Constanti- 
nople to  the  stake  on  which  he  was  impaled. 

During  the  inglorious  reign  of  Michael,  theconquest  of 
Crete  by  the  Saracens  is  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  Empire  merit  the  notice  of 
History.  A band  of  Corsairs  from  Spain,  during  a pre- 
datory expedition  were  so  struck  with  the  fertility  and 
delicious  climate  of  the  Island  of  a hundred  Cities,  that 
they  renewed  the  attack  with  a large  reinforcement  of 
their  Countrymen,  who  landing  from  forty  gallics  achieved 
its  conquest.*  The  post  fortified  for  the  security  of  their 
colony  received  the  name  of  Candax,  which,  subse- 
quently softened  by  the  Franks  into  Candia,  has  been 
exteuded  to  the  whole  Island.  In  the  last  year  of  the 
reign  of  Michael,  the  Saracens  commenced  those  inva- 
sions of  Sicily,  which,  after  an  occasionally  intermitting 
warfare  continued  through  half  a Century,  rendered 
them  masters  of  the  Island.  The  treachery  of  a native 
first  exposed  its  shores  to  their  arms.  Euphemius,  a 
youth  holding  a high  command  in  the  Sicilian  military 
force,  carried  ofT  a Nun  from  a Convent,  and  when  his 
amorous  sacrilege  was  about  to  be  punished  by  the 
Emperor’s  command  with  mutilation,  he  escaped  to 
Africa,  and  invited  the  Prince  then  on  the  throne  of  the 
Aglabites  to  invade  his  native  Country.  The  proposal  of 
the  apostate,  for  Euphemius  had  abjurvd  Christianity, 
was  favourably  entertained,  and  returning  with  the  com- 
impid  of  seven  hundred  horse  and  ten  thousand  foot,  he 
laid  siege  to  Syracuse.  The  invaders  were  ha  filed  by 
the  vigour  of  its  defence,  but  they  established  their  do- 
minion over  the  Western  part  of  the  Isluad,  and  made 
Palermo  the  Capital  of  their  conquest. § 

Theophilus,  undisturbed  by  any  rival  claimant,  inhe- 
rited the  Imperial  dignity  on  the  decease  of  his  father 
Michael.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  the  punishment  of 
those  conspirators  who  had  raised  that  Father  to  the 
throne  by  the  assassination  of  Leo  ; and  this  proceeding, 
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in  itself  indiscreet  and  of  doubtful  merit,  was  rendered  The  Greek 
utterly  unjustifiable  by  the  insidious  means  employed  Empire, 

for  its  execution.  In  a full  Senate  he  declared  his  plea-  Khalif 

sure  that  those  who  had  caused  the  death  of  Leo  should  , 
come  forward,  in  order  that  he  might  reward  them.  pJWl 

When,  in  hopeful  eagerness,  they  had  separated  them-  A u 

selves  from  the  rest  of  the  Senators,  he  demanded  of  the 
Assembly  what  those  persons  merited  who,  in  the  very  ^30. 
Church,  had  slain  the  Lord’s  anointed.  This  question 
sufficiently  intimating  the  views  of  the  Emperor,  was  d. 
answered  by  the  general  exclamation,  **  Death !”  and  1091. 
the  award  was  executed  without  delay.* 

The  new  Emperor  distinguished  himself  as  a zealous 
Iconoclast ; but  we  pass  on  to  his  more  important  trans- 
actions with  the  Khalifate. 

Arnin,  the  successor  of  Haroun  A1  Raschid.  was  a Amin 
dissolute  and  imhecil*  Prince,  vigorous  only  in  the  un-  Khalil* 
just  attempt  which  he  made  to  deprive  his  brother  **  D* 
Mamoun  of  his  dominions.  An  army  of  sixty  thousand  • 
men,  despatched  for  this  purpose  under  the  command  of 
Ali,  was  encountered  by  Mamoun's  General,  Taber, 
who,  near  Rei,  defeated  this  numerous  host  with  an 
insignificant  number  of  the  valiant  soldiers  of  Kho- 
rassun,  This  victory  encouraged  Mamoun  to  assume 
the  title  of  Khalif,  and  the  successes  of'  his  Generals 
soon  enabled  them  to  besiege  Bagdad,  where  the  infa- 
tuated Amin,  relinquishing  to  his  courtiers  the  manage- 
ment of  his  affairs,  sought  to  exclude  care  by  an  inces- 
sant round  of  trifling  amusements  and  debauchery.  The 
citizens,  afflicted  by  oppression  within  the  walls  and  by 
the  operations  of  the  besiegers  without,  rose  in  tumul- 
tuary insurrection,  and  gave  up  the  town  to  the  troops 
of  Mamoun.  The  Khalif,  seized  in  flight,  was  immedi- 
ately put  to  death  by  the  order  of  Talier,  and  his  head 
was  despatched  to  Mamoun,  who  awaited  the  event  in 
the  remote  city  of  Merou.t 

The  humane  disposition  of  Mamoun  was  so  shacked  Mamoun 
by  the  melancholy  fate  of  his  brother,  that  he  never  saw  Khalif. 
Taher  without  shedding  tears ; and  that  Chief,  from  the  A-  n 

impulse  either  of  resentment  or  of  alarm,  retired  to  Kho-  ^*3. 

fasten,  a Province  which  had  been  assigned,  in  nearly  full 
Sovereignly,  as  the  reward  of  his  services.  With  this  suc- 
cessful soldier,  commenced  the  dynasty  of  the  Taberites,  Tahentea. 
who  ruled  the  North  of  Persiu  lor  four  generations  ;$ 
and  the  establishment  of  that  Power  is  the  next  step  in 
tlie  dismemberment  of  the  Khalifate  after  the  loss  of 
Spain  and  Africa.  At  the  accession  of  Mamoun,  the 
Slate  had  attained  its  greatest  financial  prosperity,  and 
his  revenue,  it  is  probable,  considerably  exceeded  thirty 
millions  sterling.  $ His  liberality  kept  pace  with,  or  even 
outstripped  his  opulence.  On  one  occasion,  as  he  returned 
on  horseback  to  the  Puluce,  the  Syrian  payments,  amount 
ing  to  three  millions  sterling,  were  displayed  before 
him,  and  observing  that  his  courtiers  wistfully  eyed 
the  glittering  hoards,  he  lold  them  that  they  should 
not  crave  in  vain  while  he  possessed  means  for  their 
gratification,  and  distributed  four-fifths  of  the  treasure 
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before  he  drew  fool  from  the  stirrup.*  On  his  marring, 
a thousand  pearls  of  uttcommon  size  and  lustre,  showered 
on  the  head  of  the  bride,  became  the  property  of  those 
who  could  gather  them,  and  lottery  tickets,  thrown  among 
the  spectators,  (after  the  manner  of  some  of  the  Imperial 
despots  of  Rome,)  entitled  the  fortunate  holders  to  rich 
possessions  in  lands  and  houses.!  Mamoun  was  also  a 
munificent  patron  of  letters,  and  expended  three  hundred 
thousand  pieces  of  gold  in  translations  of  the  most  emi- 
nent Christian  writers. $ During  an  expedition  against 
tike  Greeks,  he  died  in  consequence  of  a surfeit  of  dates, 
rendered  more  deleterious  by  excessive  draughts  of  the 
chill  water  of  the  Bezizon,  or  Cydnus,§  a river  once  before 
nearly  fatal  to  a far  more  illustrious  Sovereign. 

Amin  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Molassem,  whose 
short-sighted  policy  accelerated  the  dissolution  of  the 
Empire  of  the  Khalifs.  Intent  on  surrounding  himself 
with  a strong  Body-guard  upon  whose  fidelity  he  might 
implicitly  rely,  he  purchased  a great  number  ofTurkish 
youths,  and  after  they  had  been  disciplined,  stationed 
them  in  his  Palace.  The  insolent  rapacity  of  those  rude 
foreigners  led  to  frequent  quarrels  with  the  Citizens  of 
Bagdad,  and  Motawem,  retiring  in  disgust  from  his 
Capital,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Town  of  Samara.  Uv 
a whimsical  display  of  power,  he  commanded  each 
soldier  in  his  cavalry,  said  to  amount  to  a hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  men,  to  fill  with  earth  the  little  sack, 
or  (as  it  is  familiarly  called  in  English)  the  nosebag, 
used  in  feeding  his  charger,  and  all  of  these  being 
emptied  at  an  appointed  spot  formed  an  eminence  on 
which  was  raised  the  Palace  of  the  Khalil. fj  The  trans- 
fusion of  Turkish  hardihood  into  the  military  force  of 
tlie  Khnlifate  gave  it  some  transient  vigour,  and  the 
reiterated  invasions  of  Syria  by  the  Emperor  Theophilus 
afforded  occasion  and  scope  for  its  exertion.  In  his 
fifth  expedition,  Theophilus  besieged  the  town  of  Sozo- 
petre,  the  birthplace  of  Molassem,  who,  engaged  in 
tranquillizing  some  disturbances  in  Persia,  scut  an 
embassy  to  intercede  in  its  favour.  The  Emperor 
eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of  mortifying  the  Khalifs 
pride,  and  having  taken  and  razed  Sozopctra,  he  treated 
die  captives  with  ignominious  cruelty.  In  the  subse- 
quent invasion  by  which  Motassetn  revenged  this  insult, 
Theophilus  was  defeated,  and  fled  precipitately  from  the 
field  on  which  thirty  thousand  of  his  soldiers  had  fallen. 
The  victorious  Khalif  then,  in  retaliation,  laid  sieg"  to 
Amorium,  the  birth-place  of  Theophilus,  who  in  vain  sued 
that  it  might  be  spared.  The  strength  of  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  the  desperation  of  the  garrison  protracted  the 
siege  for  two  months,  and  the  gratification  of  Motas- 
sem’s  vengeance  cost  the  lives  of  above  seventy  thousand 
Moslems.^  But  the  city  was  at  length  destroyed,  the 
inhabitants  suffered  death  in  its  most  cruel  forms,  and 
after  a profuse  expenditure  of  life  and  treasure,  the 
Khalif  evacuated  the  country  which  his  troops  had 
overrun,  and  led  them  back  to  Samara.  Motussem, 
like  most  of  the  Abbasridc  Khalifs,  was  generous. 
Having  been  separated  on  one  occasion  from  his  attend- 
ants. he  saw  an  old  man  who  fruitlessly  attempted  to 
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extricate  himself  and  his  ass  from  a deep  slough.  The  The  Greek 
Khalif  alighted,  and  plunging  into  the  mud,  with  which  Empire, 
he  was  thoroughly  bemired,  drew  out  the  old  man  and 
his  beast,  anil  when  rejoined  by  his  courtiers,  bestowed  _ 
on  him  an  alms  of  four  thousand  pieces  of  silver.*  yroin 

The  deep  anguish  which  Theophilus  felt  in  conse- 
quence  of  his  defeat  and  the  destruction  of  Amorium  go2. 
preyed  upon  his  health,  and  irritated  into  cruelty  his  730. 
temper  naturally  severe.  A woman  complained  to  him  to 
that  a powerful  Nobleman,  the  brother  of  the  Empress,  a.  d. 
had  raised  his  Palace  to  so  great  a height  as  to  exclude  1081. 
light  and  air  from  her  humble  dwelling.  Not  content 
with  adjudging  to  her  the  Palace  and  ground,  Thoo- 
philus  ordered  the  unhappy  Patridan  to  be  stripped  and 
scourged  in  the  presence  of  the  people.  In  a similar 
spirit  of  rigour,  officers,  recommended  by  the  length  and  Cruelty  nf 
importance  of  their  services,  were  banished,  mutilated,  Theophilui 
or  burned  alive  for  venial  acts  of  carelessness  or  negli- 
gence. The  Emperor’s  former  zealous  persecution  of 
the  Image-worshippere  also  was  at  this  time  rendered 
more  active  from  the  exposure  of  a fraudulent  attempt 
to  raise  a popular  commotion,  by  means  of  a contrivance 
w hich  caused  milk  to  exude  from  the  breasts  of  & statue 
of  the  Virgin.f  His  suspidons  and  cruelty  increased 
as  his  strength  decayed,  and  since  his  son  Michael  was 
but  five  years  old,  he  feared  lest  his  succession  might  be 
prejudiced  hy  the  eminent  qualities  of  Theophoous,  a 
Prince  of  Persiun  extraction,  but  allied  to  the  reigning 
family  of  Constantinople  by  marriage.  Theophilus 
issued  his  mandate  for  the  death  of  his  unsuspecting 
kinsman,  whose  great  services  and  tried  loyalty  merited 
a different  recompense.  His  head  was  brought  to 
relieve  the  apprehensions  of  the  dying  despot,  who, 
recognising  the  features,  said  in  a faltering  voice, 

14  Thou  art  no  longer  Theophobus,  and  1 soon  shall  be 
no  more  Theophilus.”  Then  intrusting  his  Empress 
Theodora  with  the  guardianship  of  Michael,  and  the 
powers  of  government  during  his  minority,  he  spent  his 
expiring  breath  in  exhorting  her  to  persist  in  the  ex- 
clusion of  I mages.  $ 

Theodora,  however,  was  zealously  opposed  to  the  Mich4el 
Iconoclastic  faction,  and  disregarding  the  injunctions  of  m. 
the  deceased  Emperor,  she  assembled  a Council,  and  peror. 
declared  her  resolution  to  restore  Images ; which  ac-  a.  t> 
cordingly,  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  amidst  sump-  842. 
tuous  ceremonies  and  the  noisy  exultation  of  the  popu- 
lace, were  replaced  in  the  Greek  Churches.  The 
streets  of  the  Capital  were  crowded  with  swarms  of 
Monks  who  descended  from  Athos,  Ida,  and  Olympus, 
and  the  Imperial  hulls  were  filled  with  Confessors  re- 
called from  exile  and  relieved  from  persecution.  In  an 
entertainment  given  hy  Theodora  to  the  most  eminent 
of  those  sufferers,  her  eyes  were  often  directed  towards 
the  countetmnce  of  one  Theophunes  scarred  with  wounds 
inflicted  by  the  Iconoclasts.  That  Confessor,  divining 
tier  thoughts,  asked  what  attracted  her  attention ; find 
when  he  received  the  expected  answer,  41  I admire  your 
patience  and  detest  the  cruelty  of  those  who  have  in- 
flicted those  scars  he  retorted  with  HAvage  and  vindic- 
tive fanaticism,  44  Detest  then  the  late  Emperor  Theo- 
philus your  own  husband.  I have  made  a vow  that  he 
shall  decipher  those  marks,  and  will  see  it  performed 
iu  presence  of  that  just  Judge  who  no  more  regards  the 
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purple  than  the  beggar’s  sackcloth.”*  This  uncharitable 
insolence  was  reproved  by  the  Patriarch  Methodius,  but 
the  uneasiness  felt  by  Theodora  on  account  of  her  hus- 
band’s eternal  welfare,  could  be  relieved  only  by  the 
assurance  of  the  Image  worshippers  that  their  prayers 
had  been  heard  in  his  behalf,  and  by  a dream  in  which 
she  saw  him  penitent,  pardoned,  and  beatified  t 

The  turbulence  of  her  Court  soon  disgusted  Theodora, 
and  when,  relinquishing  her  guardianship,  she  retired  to 
a Monastery,  Michael  availed  himself  of  uncontrolled 
Sovereignty  to  lavish  the  treasure  of  the  State  in  the 
most  wanton  extravagance  and  debauchery.  The  fru- 
gality of  the  Empress  Mother  had  accumulated  a trea- 
sure of  above  six  millions  sterling,}  at,d  from  this  stock 
the  profuse  youth  distributed  thousands  in  rewards  for 
acts  of  gross  and  disgusting  buffoonery.  His  thought- 
less impiety  treated  Religion  itself  also  with  mockery. 
Himerius,  his  favourite  Jester,  was  arrayed  in  the  rubes 
of  the  Patriarch  Ignacius,  and  when  the  Empress  Theo- 
dora came  forward  to  receive  the  benediction  of  so  revered 
a personage,  she  was  undeceived  by  a brutal  insult.^  On 
the  day  of  a solemn  festival,  Michael  and  the  com- 
panions of  his  debaucheries,  attired  in  Episcopal  robes, 
rode  on  asses  through  the  streets,  and  encountering  the 
Patriarch  at  the  head  of  his  Clergy,  disturbed  the  pro- 
cession with  6houts  and  gestures  ; and  the  Einpcror 
and  his  minions  are  suid  to  have  profaned  the  Eucharist 
in  their  revels,  by  a- mock  administration  of  it  in  a com- 
position of  vinegar  and  mustard.  The  follies  and  crimes 
of  the  Einpcror  were  stimulated  by  the  insidious  policy 
of  his  uncle  Baidas,  who  hoped  that  he  mi^ht  supplant 
so  unworthy  a possessor  of  the  Imperial  dignity.  His 
intrigues,  however,  were  rendered  abortive  by  the  supe- 
rior abilities  or  fortune  of  Basil  the  Macedonian,  who 
had  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Michael  by  his 
adroitness  in  horsemanship,  and  had  acquired  unrivalled 
influence  over  him  by  his  talents  at  once  insinuating  and 
commanding.  Bartlas  fell  by  the  dagger  of  this  new 
favourite,  who  rose  from  the  dignity  of  Grand  Cham- 
berlain to  a participation  ill  the  Imperial  Throne.  He 
confirmed  his  influence  by  surrendering  his  sister  to  the 
passion  of  Michael,  and  still  further  by  his  marriage  with 
the  discarded  concubine  Eudocia.||  Yet  during  this 
period  of  crime  and  degradation,  the  Peloponnesus  was 
restored  to  the  Empire  by  the  subjection  of  the  Sclavo- 
nian  intruders,^  and  Bogoris,  the  Prince  of  the  Bulga- 
rians, embracing  Christianity,  voluntarily  declared  him- 
self a vassal  of  the  Emperor.**  The  consummation  of 
Basil’s  ambition  was  hastened  by  a drunken  frolic,  in 
which  Michael  associated  with  himself  in  the  Imperial 
dignity  one  Basilinus.  a rower,  admitted  to  join  the  de- 
grading revels  of  his  Sovereign.  When  Michael  unloosed 
his  mantle  and  threw  it  over  Basilinus,  he  looked  at 
Basil,  and  observed  that  he  was  at  full  liberty  to  asso- 
ciate this  second  colleague  in  his  Throne.  The  remark 
excited  the  jealousy  and  resentment  of  Basil,  who  taking 
advantage  of  the  familiar  access  which  he  enjoyed  to  all 
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parts  of  the  Palace,  introduced  assassins  by  night,  and  The  Greek 
cruelly  butchered  his  Master  as  he  lay  sunk  in  sleep  and  Empire, 
intoxication. 

Basil  the  Macedonian  was  bom  at  Adrianople,  of 
parents  who.  although  they  earned  their  subsistence  by 
manuul  labour,  are  represented  by  contemporary  His- 
torians to  have  derived  their  descent  from  the  Arsacidse 
of  Persia,  from  Alexander  the  Great,  and  from  the 
Christian  Hero  Constantine  * The  power  which  he  had 
attained  not  without  the  commission  of  many  and  great 
crimes,  was  employed  by  him  with  wisdom  and  activity 
in  retrieving  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  Empire.  Basil I.,*ur 
Of  the  great  treasure  inherited  by  Michael,  but  three  d** 
hundred  pounds  of  gold  remained.t  But  the  frugality 
of  the  new  Emperor,  and  the  moneys  which  the  Fa- 
vourites  of  the  late  prodigal  reign  were  compelled  to  A.  0. 
refund  for  the  public  service,  nllbrded  means  for  giving  $67. 
equipments,  number,  and  discipline  to  his  naval  and 
military  force. 

The  Paulicians  of  Asia  Minor,  formidable  from  their  Successful 
fanaticism,  their  despair,  and  their  alliance  with  the  *“r  ******* 
Saracens,  had  long  ravaged  with  impunity  the  Eastern  thaPauh- 
frontier  of  the  Empire.  Under  the  conduct  of  Chryso-  CUL|*' 
cheir,  their  Spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  leader,  they 
extended  their  devastating  inroads  to  the  Eastern  shore 
of  the  Archipelago.  Basil  having  in  vain  tried  the 
effect  of  negotiation,  marched  into  Pontus,  the  principal 
seal  of  those  sectaries ; where,  after  laying  waste  the 
open  country,  he  retired,  baffled  by  the  strength  of  the 
fortifications  and  the  numbers  and  bravery  of  the  gar- 
rison of  Tephrice.  After  his  retreat,  he  offered  up  inces- 
sant prayers  that  his  warfare  might  so  far  be  blessed 
with  success,  as  to  permit  him  to  discharge  three  arrows 
into  the  head  of  Chrvsocheir ; and  his  wishes  were  gra- 
tified. In  an  inroad,  Chrysocheir  was  surprised  and 
slain.  His  head  was  sent  to  the  Imperial  presence,  and 
Basil,  who  had  not  forgotten  the  military  exercises  of 
his  youth,  pierced  it  with  three  arrows.  In  a second 
expedition  the  Emperor  made  himself  master  of  Te- 
phrice, which  he  immediately  razed  to  the  ground.  This 
success  greatly  diminished  the  power  of  ifie  Pnulicians, 
who  nevertheless  continued  to  assert  indcf>endence 
against  every  effort  of  the  Byzantine  Emperors.} 

The  Saracens,  by  their  superiority  of  Naval  force,  Recovery 
were  now  masters  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  they  took  of  Southern 
advantage  of  this  command  to  desolute  or  to  occupy  the 
maritime  cities  of  Southern  Italy.  Their  principal  gar- 
rison in  Italy  was  at  Bari,  on  the  Eastern  shore,  whence 
they  infested  all  the  Southern  and  central  Provinces. 

To  check  their  alarming  progress  nn  alliance  was  con- 
cluded between  Basil  and  Louis  II.,  Emperor  of  the 
West  While  the  German  army  under  the  command  of 
the  Emperor  invested  Bari  by  land,  a fleet  of  four 
hundred  ships,  despatched  by  Basil,  blocked  it  up  by 
sea.  The  Greek  Admiral,  either  through  dread  of  his 
enemies  or  jealousy  of  his  allies,  withdrew  with  hi*  fleet  to 
the  Gulf  of  Corinth  ; and  as  Sergius  the  Christian  Duke 
of  Naples,  took  advantage  of  that  retreat  to  supply  the  be- 
sieged Saracens  w ith  provisions  and  warlike  stores,  four 
years  elapsed  before  the  town  was  captured.  The  power 
of  the  Sarucens  in  Southern  Italy  was  effectually  broken  by 
the  arms  of  the  Germans.  But  on  the  death  of  Louis,  BaA 
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with  his  other  conquests  were  occupied  without  resist* 
mice  by  the  troops  of  Basil.  The  Theme  of  Lombardy, 
as  this  acquisition  was  styled,  was  included  between  the 
Adriatic  and  Mediterranean  Seas,  and  a boundary  ex* 
tending  from  Mount  Garganus  to  Salerno.*  This  Pro- 
vince was  administered  by  an  officer  who  bore  the  title 
of  Calapan.t  The  talents  of  Basil  as  a Legislator  were 
displayed  by  an  adaptation  of  the  Code  of  Justinian  to 
the  altered  state  of  Society,  promulgated  under  forty  titles 
styled  Basilic* ; and  this  Prince's  salutary  reign  was 
terminated,  too  soon  for  the  welfare  of  his  Empire,  by 
an  accident  in  hunting.  A stag  of  enormous  size  having 
been  driven  to  bay,  entangled  one  of  his  antlers  in  the 
dress  of  the  Emperor,  drugged  him  from  his  horse,  and 
inflicted  a mortal  wound. 

Basil  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Leo,  a Prince  ill 
adapted  indeed  for  the  active  cares  of  Empire,  but  dis- 
tinguished for  other  talents  which  have  obtained  him 
the  title  of  the  Philosopher.  His  younger  brother 
Alexander  was  associated  with  him  in  the  Imperial  dig- 
nity, but  so  lost  was  he  in  debauchery  ami  sloth,  that 
his  name  and  character  have  almost  escaped  the  notice 
of  Historians.  The  unwarlikc  Leo  was  unable  to  chas- 
tise, or  even  to  repel,  the  incursions  of  the  Bulgarians 
headed  by  Simeon,  their  able  and  valiant  King,  who 
owed  much  of  his  superiority  to  an  education  at  Con- 
stantinople ; and  the  Greeks,  without  power  to  resist, 
invited  the  dangerous  assistance  of  the  Hungarians,  a 
people  whose  ferocious  habits  and  first  appearance  in 
Europe  we  have  already  noticed.* 

Their  diversion  in  favour  of  the  Greeks  was  at  first 
successful,  and,  assisted  by  the  Imperial  fleet  which 
conveyed  them  over  the  Danube,  they  defeated  Simeon, 
entrenched  on  its  Southern  bank.  In  a second  engage- 
ment, the  Hungarians  were  in  turn  defeated,  and  few 
escaped  across  the  river  into  the  wasted  region  of  Pan- 
nonia,  which  they  now  began  to  regard  as  their  Country, 
or,  at  least,  as  their  principal  retreat  The  Bulgarians, 
now  unresisted  for  many  years,  ravaged  the  tract  extend- 
ing from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Euxinc  Seas,  from  Mount 
Haeinus  to  Thessaly.  The  fortifications  and  maritime 
power  of  Constantinople  alone  prevented  them  from 
subverting  the  Eastern  Empire.  To  these  disasters 
was  added  the  ruin  of  the  populous  and  wealthy  City  of 
Thessalonica,  taken  by  a predatory  force  of  Saracens, 
who  departed  unmolested,  with  an  immense  booty  and 
a numerous  train  of  captives. § The  peace  of  Constan- 
tinople itself,  also,  was  disturbed  by  an  impolitic  mar- 
riage of  Leo,  who,  regardless  of  the  canons  by  which 
the  Greek  Church  forbade  the  repetition  of  the  matri- 
monial union,  had  declared  the  beautiful  Zoe  his  fourth 
Empress,  after  she  had  presented  him  with  a son,  Con- 
stantine, his  sole  offspring.  The  Patriarch  Nicholas  re- 
sented this  disregard  of  Ecclesiastical  authority,  and 
degradation  and  persecution  failed  in  competing  him 
to  sanction  the  union.  Notwithstanding  this  blemish  of 
illegitimacy,  the  infant  was  associated  in  the  Imperial 
dignity  under  the  name  of  Constantine  Porphyrogvni- 
tus ; an  illustrious  appellation,  denoting  that  he  had 
been  born  the  heir  of  the  Empire  in  the  Porphyry 
chamber  appropriated  to  the  accommodation  of  the 
pregnant  Empresses. 

• Muratnri.  Anna!,  d'hahn,  vii.  I»4S— 661.  665,  is.  156.  S.  Marc, 
ii.  534—616. 
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Constantine  in  early  infancy  succeeded  to  the  Empire  The  Greek 
on  the  death  of  his  father.  The  guardianship  of  the  Krnjiire- 
young  Prince  was  held  at  first  by  a Council  of  seven  of  Tb*  Khalit, 
the  chief  Nobles,  and  subsequently  passed  to  Zoe,  , 
through  whose  intrigues  their  removal  had  been  effected. 

Her  influence  yielded  in  turn  to  that  of  Romanus  Le- 
capenus,  an  adventurer,  who  by  his  talents  and  bravery 
had  raised  himself  to  the  command  of  the  maritime 
force  of  the  Empire.  The  marriage  of  his  daughter  to 
Constantine  was  followed  by  his  admission  to  a partici- 
pation in  the  Imperial  dignity.  The  Bulgarians  con- 
tinuing their  ravages,  defeated  the  army  of  the  Emperor,  Coiutao- 
on  the  banks  of  the  Achelous,  with  great  slaughter  ; tine  VII. 
and  the  victorious  Barbarians  advancing  to  Constan-  Parphyro- 
tinople,  threatened  it  wiUi  siege,  till  a repulse  under 
its  walls  obliged  them  to  sue  for  Peace.* 

The  Bulgarians  and  Greeks,  exhausted  by  their  mu-  gj  j 
tuully  hostile  operations,  were  unable  to  resist  a furious 
invasion  of  the  Hungarians,  who  passed  the  Danube,  ’ 

ravaged  the  territory  of  both  people,  and  approached  ^ 
Constantinople  with  so  great  boldness,  that  one  of  their  league, 
warriors  drove  his  battle-axe  into  the  timbers  of  the  a.  d. 
Golden  Gate.  The  fortifications  of  the  Capital,  how- 
ever, bade  defiance  to  their  rude  ferocity,  and  their 
retreat  was  procured  by  the  payment  of  a large  tribute. 

A formidable  attack  by  the  Russians  was  met  in  a 
manner  more  worthy  of  the  Roman  name.  In  the 
reign  of  the  infamous  Michael  III,  those  Savages  or 
fas  Karamsint  styles  them)  those  heroes  of  the  North 
first  descended  the  Dnieper  in  boots,  entered  the  Bos- 
phorus, and  terrified  the  Greeks  with  the  apparition  of 
unknown  enemies  from  the  interminable  wilds  of  Sar- 
rnatia.  The  Patriarch  Pholius  is  then  said  to  have  dis- 
played a robe  preserved  through  Ages  from  the  ward- 
robe of  the  Virgin  in  view  of  the  armament  of  the  free- 
booters, which  immediately  was  scattered  as  a sport  to  the 
winds  and  waves,  so  that  but  u small  residue  of  the  in- 
vaders returned  to  inform  their  Countrymen  of  the 
divine  protection  extended  over  the  Greeks.^  Chris- 
tianity, first  preached  in  Russia  in  a.  d.  866,  and  re- 
ceived, at  least  nominally,  to  a great  extent,  might  be 
supposed  to  have  rendered  their  hostilities  less  inhuman, 
yet  their  expedition  at  the  date  now  under  consideration  Defeat  of 
was  distinguished  by  horrible  barbarities,  exceeding 
those  practised  in  their  former  invasion.  Their  arma- 
inent,  stated  by  the  Byzantine  Historians  to  amount  to 
above  ten  thousand  bouts,  was  encountered  by  fifteen  of 
the  Imperial  galleys,  equipped  with  an  extensive  and  well- 
arranged  artillery  for  the  discharge  of  the  Greek  fire. 

The  Barbarians  were  panic-stricken  at  the  effects  of  this 
terrible  instrument  of  destruction.  Most  threw  them- 
selves into  the  sea  to  avoid  being  burned,  some  took  re- 
fuge on  the  shore  of  Thrace,  where  they  fell  into  the 
unsparing  hands  of  the  peasantry,  and  about  one- third 
succeeded  in  regaining  tScir  homes  under  the  command 
of  their  Prince,  Igor.§ 

Three  sons  of  Romanus  were  associated  in  the  im-  Association 
penal  rank,  and  thus  was  exhibited  the  singular  spec-  «rffi»oEro- 
taclc  of  five  individuals,  each  wearing,  with  ucknow-  Pewc** 
ledged  right,  the  emblems  of  Sovereignty.  Constantine 
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wm  reduced  to  the  lowest  station  in  this  Pen  t arch  y.  anil 
Konianu*  himself  was  ultimately  deposed  and  exiled  to 
the  Isiund  of  Prote  by  the  unnatural  ambition  of  his 
sons.  The  indignation  of  the  people,  however,  soon 
compelled  the  usurpers  to  share  their  Father’s  banish- 
ment. The  stole  administration  to  which  Constantine 
was  thus  restored,  was  characterised  by  mildness  till 
after  a lapse  of  fifteen  years  he  was  poisoned  by  Theo- 
phaim.  the  wife  of  his  son  Romamis. 

Romanos  II.  who,  profiting  by  the  guilt  of  his  consort, 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  although  remarkable  for  bis 
beauty,  strength,  and  symmetry  of  form,  was  feeble  in 
intellect.  His  reign,  however,  is  signalized  by  military 
achievements  performed  by  his  Generals.  Crete,  im- 
portant on  account  of  its  extent,  its  fertility,  its  com- 
modious havens,  and  its  position,  admirably  adapted, 
when  in  the  power  of  an  enemy,  for  interrupting  the 
maritime  intercourse  between  Constantinople  and  the 
West,  was  reduced  by  Nicephorus  Phocas.  Candia, 
its  metropolis,  was  stormed  after  a siege  of  seven 
months,  and  its  plunder,  the  accumulation  of  a long 
series  of  successful  piracies,  was  conveyed  triumphantly 
to  Constantinople.  The  weakness  of  the  Khalifute, 
and  the  dissensions  between  the  various  subdivisions 
into  which  it  now  began  to  be  resolved,  opened  to 
Nicephorus  a more  enlarged  and  splendid  field  of  con- 
quest. He  either  received,  or  pretended,  a command 
from  Romanust  to  lead  the  Imperial  forces  into  Syria, 
then  ruled  by  Seifeldoulat,  the  most  magnificent  and 
powerful  Prince  of  the  Hamndauile  dynasty.  The 
Greek  Commander  ravaged  the  country  far  and  wide,  and 
after  the  capture  of  many  towns  of  less  importance,  be- 
sieged and  stormed  Aleppo,  the  Capital,  in  which,  among 
other  spoil,  he  seized  three  hundred  bags  of  gold  and 
silver,  the  hoarded  treasure  of  the  Hamadanites.  J The 
Khalil's,  whose  dominions  had  been  contracted  by  suc- 
cessive revolts  to  Bagdad  and  its  immediate  vicinity, 
were  pitiable  victims  of  the  brutal  caprice  of  their  Turk- 
ish Guards,  and  possessed  neither  spirit  nor  power  to 
resist  the  progress  of  the  Greeks. 

With  the  death  of  Motasscm  had  departed  the  glory 
of  the  Khalifate,  and  that  Prince  himself  must  be  re- 
garded the  principal  agent  in  its  degradation.  A 
standing  limy  is  ever  a dangerous  instrument  to  the 
power  which  wields  iU  and  that  which  Motassem 
formed  of  foreign  and  barbarous  mercenaries,  was  of  all 
others  the  most  likely  to  prove  mutinous  and  faithless. 
Their  insolence  was  fostered  during  the  weak  reign  of 
his  son  Wathek  whose  debaucheries  and  deviations 
from  orthodox  Islamism  have  qualified  him  to  serve  as 
hero  in  a singular  Romance  which  renders  his  name 
familiar  to  readers  of  the  present  day.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Motavakel,  a weak  and  dissolute 
Prince,  whose  only  energy  was  displayed  in  tlie  persecu- 
tion of  both  Jews  and  Christians.  11  is  son  Montnsscr,  one 
of  the  objects  of  many  wanton  and  degrading  cruelties 
perpetrated  by  this  Tyrant,  avenged  himself  tearfully  in 
his  Father’s  blood,  and  the  parrickle  succeeded  to  the 

• Mruryiua,  CrH.  158.  Zonar.  iL  J96.  Odivo.  64'2,  643. 
Hym.  Mag.  493.  Pagi  ad  Hama.  a.  d.  96J.  xi 

f Ha  did  not  engage  in  this  expedition  after  the  death  of  Rn- 
montu.  and  whrn  he  wu  Ktnperor,  an  Gibbon  erroneously  rv|xrrwnU, 
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throne,  which  he  retained  only  for  six  months,  dis-  The  Greek 
tructcd  by  the  agonies  of  remorse.  Elmacin  relates 
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that  the  horrors  of  the  Penitent  were  aggravated  by  a 
remarkable  incident.  He  happened  to  be  present  at  the 
unrolling  of  a piece  of  antique  tapestry,  which  repre- 
sented a horseman  bearing  a diadem,  round  which  was 
a scroll  inscribed  with  Persian  characters.  Montasser, 
ignorant  of  the  Languuge,  demanded  the  meaning  of 
the  inscription  from  an  interpreter.  The  pale  looks  of 
the  person  to  whom  he  applied,  expressed  his  terror 
while  he  answered  in  a faltering  tone,  that  it  was 
merely  a trifling  legend  ; but  the  peremptory  mandate  of  Montaaaer 
the  Khaiif  compelled  him  to  declare  the  real  meaning 
of  the  words,  which  ran  as  follows : “ 1 am  Siroes,  the 
son  of  Chosroes,  I murdered  my  father  and  retained  the 
Royal  dignity  but  six  months.”  This  fearful  omen  of 
the  retribution  awaiting  his  crime,  gave  a fatal  shock  to 
Montasser,  who  died  soon  afterwards,  either  a victim  to 
tile  terrors  of  a wounded  conscience,  or  as  other  accounts 
represent,  to  poison. 

We  hasten  over  the  short  reign  of  Mostain.  In  that  Moatain 
of  his  successor  Motaz  a severe  blow  was  inflicted  on  Khaiif. 
the  Khalifate  by  the  loss  of  Egypt.  A-  D- 

Ahmed,  the  son  of  Tonlun,  was  of  Turkish  descent,  802. 
and  by  birth  an  Arab.  Invested  with  the  Government  Xmduiude 
of  Egypt  and  part  of  Syria,  he  by  his  activity,  talents,  dylttity  0f 
and  popular  qualities,  rapidly  acquired  power  sufficient  Egypt, 
to  enable  him,  after  a few  yeare’  possession,  to  found  an 
independent  dynasty.  The  accounts  given  by  the  Ara- 
bian Historians  of  the  opulence  and  splendour  of  Ahmed, 
startle  the  most  accommodating  credulity.  His  revenue, 
we  are  informed,  amounting  to  three  hundred  million 
pieces  of  gold,  was  distributed  in  the  relief  of  misery,  or 
the  reward  of  merit.  On  one  occasion,  a million  two 
hundred  thousand  pieces  were  sent  to  Bagdad,  and 
divided  amongst  the  learned  and  devout.  Three  hundred 
thousand  pieces  were  bestowed  each  month  on  the 
indigent.  A thousand  pieces  were  daily  expended  in 
the  purchase  of  bread,  beeves,  and  goats,  which,  pre- 
pared in  the  kitchens  of  Ahmed,  were  spread  fi  rth  on 
the  pavement  of  the  great  court  of  his  Palace.  The 
gates  were  then  thrown  open,  and  a crier  proclaimed, 

**  Let  all  who  will,  enter  and  dine  whilst  the  Toulun- 
idc  Prince,  seated  above  at  a window,  feasted  his  bene- 
volent disposition  with  the  sight,  and  returned  thanks 
to  God  who  provided  for  the  wants  of  his  people.* 

We  read  with  more  confidence,  that  he  adorned  F os  tat  (as 
Cairo  was  at  that  time  named)  with  magnificent  Mosques ; 
replenished  its  cisterns  by  means  of  a deep  well  and  a 
costly  aqueduct;  provided  lor  its  defence  by  the  const  ruct  ion 
of  fortifications;  built  alms-houses  and  hospitals;  raised 
the  Pharos  of  Alexandria  to  the  height  of  five  hundred 
feel ; and  guarded  the  navigation  of  the  Nile  with  a 
hundred  (hips  of  war;  that  his  zeal  and  talents  enabled 
him  to  retain,  verbatim,  all  the  passages  of  the  Koran  ; 
that  his  justice,  or  his  vengeance,  gave  eighteen  thou- 
sand individuals  to  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  His 
death,  occasioned  by  a surfeit  of  buffalo's  milk,  pre- 
sents a vestige  of  the  pastoral  manners  of  his  ances- 
tors. Feeling  his  last  moments  approach,  he  or- 
dered the  Christians  and  Jews  to  join  the  Moslems  in 
prayers  for  his  eternal  welfare,  and  besought  God’s 
mercy  for  a wretch  who  knew  not  the  extent  of  his  own 
power.t  He  left  a treasure  of  ten  million  pieces  of  gold 
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Hi»  posterity  ruled  Egypt  until  a.  d.  90d,  when  it  was 
reunited  to  the  Khalifale,  to  he  again  severed  by  the 
Turkish  adventurer  Ikschid 

Motaz,  like  his  predecessor  Musl  im  and  his  successor 
Mothadi,  was  put  to  death  by  the  Turkish  Guards.  In 
the  reign  of  Mothamed  which  followed,  the  Khali  fate 
was  deprived  of  Persia  by  the  revolt  of  Ydcoub  Ben 
Leis,  the  founder  of  the  powerful  but  short-lived  dynasty 
of  the  Soffarides.  From  the  trade  of  a brazier,  the  em- 
ployment of  his  youth,  Yacoub  by  his  dislike  of  industry 
and  love  of  adventure  was  converted  into  a robber,  and 
his  valour,  talents,  and  good  fortune  soon  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  an  army  with  which  he  conquered  Persia.  He 
put  an  end  to  thedynasty  of  the  Taheritcs,  which  since  the 
reign  of  Mamum  had  ruled  Khorassan  ; and  thus  en- 
couraged, he  odvanced  to  the  siege  of  Bagdad.  The 
natural  death  of  the  invader  at  a critical  moment  pro- 
bably averted  the  fall  of  the  Khulifale.*  His  brother 
Atner  received  from  Mothamed  the  investiture  of  those 
Provinces  which  he  already  held  by  the  sword.  In  the 
pride  of  power  he  ordered  each  commander  of  a thousand 
horse  to  appear  bearing  a golden  mace,  and  the  number 
of  those  officers  was  found  to  amount  to  one  hundred. 
This  display  of  splendour  and  power  was  dissipated  by 
the  storm  of  a Turkish  invasion.  Ismail  Samanee,  the 
leader  of  a powerful  Tribe  of  that  race,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Khatif,  led  twenty  thousand  horsemen  over  the 
Ox  us  and  encountered  the  cavalry  of  Amer,  four  times 
more  numerous.  Amer,  defeated  and  made  prisoner, 
was  sent  in  chains  to  the  Khalif,  by  whom  he  was  put  to 
death.  His  dominions  were  bestowed  on  Ismail,  the 
founder  of  the  Samanides.  who  ruled  the  North  of  Persia 
until  the  close  of  the  Xth  Century,  when  their  power 
yielded  to  the  ascendency  of  Mahmnod  of  Ghizni. 

But  the  severest  blow  of  all  was  inflicted  on  the 
Kh&lilate  by  a spirit  of  fanaticism  resembling  that  to 
which  it  owed  its  rise.  The  origin  and  name  of  the 
Corinathians  is  generally  attributed  to  Carmath.  who  in 
the  beginning  of  the  I Xth  Century  was  tempted  by  re- 
membrance of  the  success  of  Mohammed,  to  commence 
a somewhat  similar  career  of  imposture.  His  less  bold 
and  lesa  inventive  mind  was  content,  however,  with 
modifying  or  enlarging  the  tenets  of  the  Koran.  He 
increased  the  prescribed  number  of  prayers  from  five  to 
fifty,  but  allowed  a relaxation  from  the  rigid  precepts 
which  forbade  wine  and  the  flesh  of  various  animals. 
One  of  his  leading  doctrines  inculcated  absolute  sub- 
mission to  the  I inn  in,  or  Chief  of  the  Sect,  to  whom  the 
Faithful  were  bound  to  render  a fifth  of  their  income. 
This  formidable  schism,  although  successfully  restrained 
by  the  Khnlitnte  during  its  vigour,  contributed  largely 
to  accelerate  its  decline.  The  Carroathians.  defeated  for 
a while  by  the  valour  and  conduct  of  Muaffick,  the  hro- 
ther  and  General  of  tlie  Khalif  Mothamed,  availed  in 
their  Deserts  an  opportunity  for  successful  vengeance. 

This  season  occurred  in  the  succeeding  reign  of  Mot- 
haded.  The  Carmathians  appeared  in  arms  to  the 
number  of  a hundred  thousand,  and  under  the  com- 
mand of  their  Imam  Taher,  overspread  Bahrein,  Syria, 
and  Mesopotamia.  The  great  and  rich  cities,  Cul'a, 
Bassora,  Ilacca.  and  Baalbcc  were  stormed,  pillaged,  and 
depopulated.  Taher,  naturally  adventurous,  and  rendered 
confident  by  uninterrupted  success,  crossed  the  Tigris, 
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and  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  horsemen  made  an  in-  The  Omk 
road  to  the  very  gate*  of  Bagdad.  As  the  bridges  were  Empire, 
broken  and  the  bold  invaders  surrounded  by  the  Khalifs  The  Khalif- 
army,  the  capture  of  Taher  seemed  inevitable,  unless  he  Ht* 
adopted  the  expedient  suggested  by  the  respect  or  fear 
of  the  hostile  General,  that  he  should  save  himself  by 
secret  flight  44  Your  master,"  said  he  to  the  messenger, 

41  may  number  thirty  thousand  followers,  but  among 
them  arc  not  to  be  found  three  men  sueh  as  these  of 
mine."  At  the  command  which  followed  this  boast,  one 
of  his  soldiers  plunged  into  the  current  of  the  Tigris  ; 
another  pierced  his  own  bosom  with  a dogger ; a third 
leaped  from  a height  and  was  dashed  to  pieces.  44 1 will 
spare  your  life"  (Taher  proceeded  to  say  to  the  Envoy) 

" that  you  may  soon  behold  a still  more  wondrous  sight, 
your  General  chained  among  my  dogs."*  In  the  follow- 
ing night  the  Khalif**  troops,  panic-stricken  by  the 
desperate  onset  of  the  Carmathians,  deserted  their 
General,  who  was  taken  prisoner  and  bound  among  the 
dogs  of  Taber,  according  to  this  menace.  The  storm 
then  passed  away  to  the  South.  Mecca  was  sacked, 
thirty  thousand  of  the  Moslems  were  slaughtered,  and  the 
Caaba  was  polluted.  The  fall  of  this  Sect  was  ns  obscure 
as  its  rise,  but  the  deep  wounds  which  it  inflicted  may 
be  regarded  among  the  chief  causes  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  Khalifate.  Yet  still  although  helpless  and  humbled, 
the  Khalifs  by  their  external  splendour  continued  to  ex- 
cite the  amazement  and  admiration  of  strangers.  I n the 
nominal  reign  of  Moctader,  during  which  the  public  MoctaH 
prayers  and  the  inscriptions  on  the  coins  exhibited  his 
name  and  attested  his  sovereignly,  the  Government  was  l*' 
virtually  in  the  hands  of  the  Turkish  Guards  attd  female 
minions,  whose  influence  prevailed  to  so  great  an  extent,  * 
that  a Woman  presided  in  the  Courts  of  Justice.  The  „ 
Turks  twice  deposed  mid  twice  restored  Moctader;  but 
their  pride  or  policy  exhibited  him  to  the  Nations  of  the 
West  in  the  utmost  magnificence  of  an  Oriental  Court.  Splendour 
When  fie  gave  audience  to  the  Ambassador  of  Cons  tan-  of  b* 
liue  VII.,  “ the  Khalifs  whole  army  both  horse  and  ®"urt* 
foot  was  under  arms,  which  together  made  a Body  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men.  His  State  officers 
the  favourite  slaves  siood  near  him  in  splendid  apparel, 
their  belts  glittering  with  gold  and  grins.  Near  them 
were  seven  thousand  eunuchs,  four  thousand*  of  them 
white,  the  remainder  black.  Tlie  door-keepers  were  in 
number  seven  hundred.  Barges  and  boats,  with  the 
most  superb  decorations,  were  seen  swimming  upon  the 
Tigris ; nor  was  the  Palace  itself  less  splendid,  in  which 
were  hung  up  thirty-eight  thousand  pieces  of  tapestry, 
twelve  thousand  five  hundred  of  which  were  of  silk  em- 
broidered with  gold  ; the  carpets  on  the  floor  were  twenty- 
two  thousand.  A hundred  lions  were  brought  out  with 
a keeper  to  each  lion.  Among  other  spectacles  of  rare  and 
stupendous  luxury  was  a tree  of  gold  and  silver,  spread- 
ing into  eighteen  large  branches,  on  which,  and  on  the 
lesser  boughs,  sat  a variety  of  birds  made  of  the  same 
precious  metals,  as  well  as  the  leaves  of  the  tree.  While 
the  machinery  elicited  spontaneous  motions,  the  several 
birds  warbled  their  naUirul  harmony. ”t 

Kaher,  the  successor  of  Moctader,  after  a reign  of  tw 
years,  was  deposed  by  the  Turkish  Guards  and  deprive 
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History.  of  sight.  A striking  and  pitiublc  spectacle  of  fallen 
greatness,  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  begged  his  bread  ; 
Fiom  stationed  every  Friday  at  the  door  of  the  great  Masque  in 
A-  D-  which  he  had  formerly  recited  public  prayers,  and  repeat- 
ing  “ Remember  him  who  once  your  Khalif  now  implores 
your  alms.*'*  With  his  successor  Kailhi  terminated  the 
<w  temporal  power  of  the  Khalils,  who  after  hi*  death  were 
-A' regarded  merely  as  the  chief  Pontiffs  of  Islam,  holding 
Kahcr  a lKwrer-e8S  till*  nt  the  mercy  of  the  military  rulers  of 

Khalif.  Bagdad.  Tlie  Buwidc  Sovereigns  of  Persia  had  de- 

A u.  strayed  the  power  of  the  Turkish  Guards  to  replace  it  by 

932.  tbeir  own  more  systematic  urn!  steady  tyranny.  The 

fUrihi  Hamadatiite  dynasty  severed  Mesopotamia  from  even 

tOuiif.  the  nominal  dominion  of  the  Khalits,  which  was  now 

*•  restricted  to  Bagdad  and  its  vicinity  ; and  their  names 

^34.’  until  their  final  ruin  by  the  Tartars  merit  notice  no 

further  than  as  they  regulate  the  Canon  of  Oriental 
Chronology.  Elmacint  describes  the  slate  of  this  once 
great  dominion  with  the  simplicity  of  truth.  " The  world 
was  in  the  hands  of  rulers  who  had  intruded  into  Ihe 


Government,  and  every  one  who  could  seize  a Province 
or  a City,  assumed  the  title  of  King  and  waged  war 
against  his  neighbours.”  Thus  the  unstable  and  con- 
tracted Kingdom  of  I he  Hamadamtes  was  left  almost 
singly  to  oppose  the  vigorous  and  well-directed  inva- 
sions of  the  Byzantine  Emperors,  to  whose  History  we 
revert. 

Xicrjdiorua  Theophano,  as  the  guardian  of  her  infant  sons, 

ii.  Phocai,  attempted  to  retain  the  power  which  she  had  nefa- 

Ktaperor.  riou^ty  acquired;  but  finding  the  Soldiery  impatient  of 
female  rule,  and  the  Clergy  and  People  loud  in  express- 
* ing  their  detestation  of  her  crime,  she  sought  a protector 

by  marrying  Nicephoros,  the  conqueror  of  Crete,  who 
through  her  intrigues  was  ra  wd  to  the  Imperial  dignity 
by  a tumultuary  election  of  the  army.}  The  recollection 
of  his  former  successes  allured  him  to  a fresh  career  of 
conquest.  He  subdued  the  open  country  of  Cilicia, 
stormed  Mopsuestia,  where  two  hundred  thousand  Mos- 
lems were  slaughtered  or  enslaved,  and  acquired  pos- 
session of  Tarsus  by  capitulation.  The  Hamadanite 
Princes  of  Syria,  too  weak  to  resist  the  army  of  Nice- 
phoros, amounting  according  to  the  Oriental  Writers  to 
above  two  hundred  thousand  men,  had  sought  the  aid  of 
the  more  powerful  Ikschidites  of  Egypt ; a fleet  of  nume- 
rous and  well-appointed  auxiliaries  arrived  from  tliat 
Country  to  witness  the  delivery  of  Tarsus  to  the  Chris- 
tians. A furious  storrn  assailed  their  armament,  and  a 
well-timed  attack  by  the  fleet  of  Nicephoros  effected  its 
total  destruction.  This  success  was  followed  by  the  con- 
quest of  Cyprus,  and  the  dominion  of  the  Emperors  was 
extended  anew  over  the  Islands  of  the  Western  part  of 
the  Mediterranean. § In  a rapid  expedition,  which  more 
reaembled  a predatory  inroad  than  any  steady  effort  of 
conquest,  Nicephoros  widely  ravaged  Mesopotamia, 
where  a large  detachment  of  his  army  had  been  cut  off 
in  the  defiles  of  Curdistan.  Antioch  was  invested  on  his 
return ; and  as  he  held  his  march  homeward  he  was 
surprised  by  the  welcome  intelligence  that  the  bold  enter- 
prise of  a subaltern  officer  had  made  him  master  of  that 
great  and  opulent  Capital.  Less  happy  fortune  attended 
an  expedition  despatched  for  the  invasion  of  Sicily ; 
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where  the  Saracens,  encouraged  by  a prophecy  which  The  Greek 
declared  that  their  subjugation  was  reserved  lor  the  Kmnkn*. 
Franks,  defeated  the  Greek*  with  the  loss  of  above  twenty  ~“^f- 
thousnnd  men.*  The  death  of  Nicephoros  adds  another  v 
murder  to  the  long  list  of  crimes  which  shock  and  disgust 
us  in  the  Byzuntine  Annals.  Although  his  personal  valour 
and  military  skitl  hod  extended  the  boundaries  and 
exalted  the  glory  of  the  Empire,  his  severity  rendered 
him  unpopular  in  the  Capital,  and  his  moroseness  and 
repulsive  appearance  excited  no  other  feeling  than  aver- 
sion in  the  abandoned  Theophano.  For  a w hile  she  en- 
dured her  ill-sorted  union  with  extreme  impatience;  and 
in  the  end  turned  her  affections  towards  John  Zimisces, 

(thrhttlr,  os  this  word  of  Armenian  origin  is  supposed  to 
mean,)  uu  officer  who  in  a small  hut  finely  proportioned 
Itody,  possessed  in  a high  degree  the  spirit  and  talents 
of  a statesman  and  a warrior.  Nicephoros,  apprehen- 
sive of  treason,  immured  himself  in  a fortress  built  with 
the  most  jealous  precaution ; but  the  windows  were 
accessible  by  ropes,  and  by  their  assistance  Theophano  HUamas- 
ad muted  assassins  who  despatched  her  husband.  *iaa!iuo. 

Zi  mi  sees,  in  possession  of  the  Imperial  residence, 
found  no  resistance  in  his  assumption  of  sovereignty,  n,wc**' 
except  from  the  remonstrances  of  the  Patriarch,  who,  re- 
proaching him  with  the  assassination  of  hia  Prince, 
refused  to  pluce  the  diudem  on  hi*  brows  unless  Theo- 
phano, divorced  and  deprived  of  power,  were  consigned 
to  penitential  retirement.  Zimiaces  readily  consented  lo 
the  removal  of  a woman  whose  audacity  and  wickedness 
excited  both  his  apprehensions  and  detestation.!  He  con- 
ciliated (he  favour  of  the  people  by  the  association  of  Basil  Basil  II., 
and  Cotisluntine,  the  youthful  sons  of  Komanus,  in  the  ConWan- 
Imperial  power;  by  affability,  bv  the  profuse  distribution  ., 
of  his  private  wealth,  and  by  an  alleviation  of  the  public  “mPef0,m* 
burthens.  The  necessities  of  the  State  early  summoned 
him  to  the  field.  The  late  Emperor  Nicephoros, repeating 
the  error  which  in  the  I Vth  Century  led  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  had  invited  and  assisted  the  Rus- 
sians to  pass  the  Danube,  and  those  formidable  Barba- 
rians quickly  made  themselves  masters  of  Bulgaria.}  The 
union  of  the  subjugated  Bulgarian*  with  the  Russians, 
and  their  confederates  the  Paizinacw,$  swelled  the  Bar- 
barian host  to  three  hundred  thousand  men.  A traitor- 
ous Greek,  who  hoped  to  ascend  the  Imperial  throne  by 
the  asaistance  of  the  invaders,  conducted  them  through 
the  intricacies  of  Mount  H sinus  to  the  walls  of  Adri- 
anople.  There,  the  Russian  Prince  Svatoslaf  gave  audi- 
ence to  the  Ambassador  of  Zimiaces,  who  ordered  him 
to  repass  the  Danube,  and  threatened  an  immediate 
attack  in  case  of  refusal.  The  haughty  Barbarian  re- 
plied, “ that  the  Emperor  need  take  no  trouble  in  seek- 
ing him  out,  as  he  was  on  hi*  march  to  Constantinople  U> 
drive  the  Greeks  into  Asia/’  That  Capital,  so  often  assailed 
by  less  formidable  and  less  determined  enemies,  was 
now  rendered  inaccessible  by  the  unwonted  energy  and 
valour  of  its  defenders,  The  protection  of  Adrianopie  was 
intrusted  to  Barda*  Sclents,  who  chased  the  Barbarians 
over  the  Hsmus  into  Bulgaria.!!  That  desolated  Country 
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H eatery,  was  still  held  by  Svatodaf  at  the  head  of  above  a hun- 
s— dred  thousand  men,  against  whom  Zimisces  advanced 
from  leading  an  army  of  thirteen  thousand  cavalry  and  ten 
thousand  infantry,  formidable  by  their  discipline  and 
equipments ; while  a fleet  of  Greek  vessels  entered  the 
Danube  and  cutoff  the  communication  of  the  Russians 
with  its  Northern  bank.  Their  vanguard  was  sur- 
ma 1 P*’i**d  by  the  Greeks,  who  cut  in  pieces  eight  thousand 

Success** of  mcn*  ant*  P*>**tiing  their  success  stormed  Pereyeslavetx 
/indices  the  Capital,  where  the  garrison  perished  either  by 
against  the  the  sword  or  flames.  Svatoslaf,  entrenched  with  sixty 
Russians,  thousand  men  on  the  Southern  bank  of  the  Danube,  was 
attacked  at  once  by  the  army  and  fleet  of  Zimisces,  and 
after  a series  of  desperate  engagements  was  compelled 
to  surrender  on  condition  of  an  unmolested  retreat.  As 
he  in  his  return  ascended  the  Dnieper,  the  Pclchcitegucs, 
tempted  by  the  rich  plunder  borne  off  by  the  Russians, 
fell  upon  them  ; Svatoslaf  was  slain,  and  his  skull 
formed  into  a drinking  cup.*  The  feebleness  of  the 
Khalifntr,  the  example  of  his  predecessor,  and  his  own 
successes,  encouraged  Ziinisces  to  form  the  bold  project  of 
once  again  extending  the  Empire  loits  ancient  boundaries 
in  the  East.  He  crossed  the  Euphrates,  ravaged  Meso- 
potamia, stormed  Samosatn,  Edessa,  and  Nisibis,  and  in 
hope  already  grasped  the  wealth  of  Bagdad. t But  intel- 
ligence that  those  treasures  had  been  already  dissipated  by 
the  domestic  rapine  of  the  Turkish  Guards,  checked  his 
eagerness  to  attack  a populous  and  strongly  fortified  city, 
against  which  he  must  advance  through  an  arid  Desert 
occupied  by  the  brave  and  active  cavalry  of  Persia  and 
Turkestan.  Leaving  a Country  which  lie  had  streuglh 
to  devastate  but  not  to  retain,  he  retreated  to  Syria 
where  he  extended  his  conquests  Southward,  until 
arrested  by  the  impregnable  fortress  of  Tripolis  on  the 
sea-coast  of  Palestine.^  As  his  march  homeward  lay 
through  the  richest  lands  of  the  conquered  Provinces,  he 
inquired  how  their  revenues  had  been  ullocated  by  those 
intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  public  finances  ; 
and  when  informed  that  these  possessions  had  been 
appropriated  by  the  Eunuchs  of  the  Court,  he  exclaimed 
indignantly,  u Is  it  for  the  aggrandizement  of  such 
wretches  that  we  have  toiled  and  bled?”  This  implied 
resumption  of  their  plunder  irritated  the  powerful  Slaves 
against  whom  it  was  directed,  and  they  prevented  the 
fulfilment  of  the  menace  by  poisoning  the  Etnperur.§ 
The  reign  of  his  joint  successors  Basil  aud  Constantine 
is  the  longest  and  most  obscure  in  the  Byzantine  Annals, 
and  indeed  affords  little  worthy  of  notice  except  the  suc- 
cessful but  inhuman  warfare  of  Basil  aguinst  the  Bul- 
garians. The  power  of  that  once  mighty  People  had 
been  broken  by  the  inroads  of  the  Russians  and  the 
conquests  of  Zimisces,  but  the  death  of  ihat  Emperor 
was  the  signal  for  revolt,  and  Samuel  the  Bulgarian 
Prince  dared  to  measure  arms  against  Basil.  He  was 
defeated  in  a succession  of  sanguinary  hattlcs,  and 
obliged  to  fly  from  Lychnides,  his  Capital,  which  was 
^ sacked  by  the  Greeks,  and  among  other  rich  plunder 
gratified  their  cupidity  by  a booty  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
weight  of  gold.  Fifteen  thousand  Bulgarian  soldiers 
were  made  prisoners,  and  Basil,  who  regarded  death  as 
too  light  a punishment  for  their  assertion  of  their  Coun- 
try’s rights,  divider!  those  captives  into  bands  of  one 
hundred,  of  whom  ninety-nine  had  their  eyes  torn  out, 
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while  to  the  hundredth  a single  eye  was  left  by  which  The  Greek 
be  might  guide  his  blind  companions  homeward.  The  Krnpire. 
piteous  sight  of  his  warriors  thus  savagely  mutilated  T*1*  Khali/, 
struck  Samuel  to  the  heart  and  speedily  occasioned  his  ^ . 

death.*  The  spirit  of  the  People  was  broken  by  this  pn)m 
terrible  example,  and  Bulgaria  submitted  to  the  Greek  A D 
dominion,  under  which  it  acquiesced  until  the  close  of  gQg. 
the  XUth  Century.  The  Empire  hy  the  late  conquests  730 
had  been  restored  nearly  to  its  extent  in  the  reign  of 
Heraclius,  and  comprised  Italy  South  of  Mount  Gar-  a.  n. 
gano  ; the  vast  and  rich  tract  bounded  on  the  North  1081. 
by  the  Danube,  on  the  three  other  sides  by  the  Adriatic,  Extent  of 
Mediterranean,  and  Euxine  Seas  ; the  Islands  of  the  A*  Empire 
Archipelago,  together  with  Cyprus  and  Crete;  Syria 
North  of  Libanus  ; and  Asia  Minor  with  Armenia  as  far  ^ , |H.  xith 
as  the  Euphrates.  The  obedience  of  the  remoter  parts  Century, 
of  the  Asiatic  dominions  was  precarious  and  intermit- 
ting, and  they  often  served  as  a field  on  which  the 
aspirants  to  the  Imperial  purple  set  forth  their  claims 
and  exercised  their  jxrwers  before  they  entered  on  the 
more  conspicuous  and  perilous  arena  of  Constantinople. 

During  many  years  of  this  reign  the  Asiatic  Provinces 
were  involved  in  an  active  and  widely  diffused  war, 
maintained  by  two  rival  Generals,  Phocas  and  Sclerus  ; 
who  laid  aside  their  mutual  dissensions  whenever  the 
approach  of  the  Imperial  armies  threatened  them  with  a 
common  danger.  Phocas  fell  in  battle  as  he  rushed  for- 
ward to  engage  in  personal  conflict  with  Basil.  Sclerus 
long  evaded  or  defied  the  power  of  his  Sovereign,  but 
was  at  length  admitted  to  an  honourable  capitulation. t 
The  fierce,  restless,  and  enthusiastic  disposition  of  Basil 
prompted  him,  even  in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  to  embark 
in  person  in  an  expedition  against  the  Saracens  of 
Sicily  ;{  but  he  died  before  the  sailing  of  the  armament.  Death  of 
to  the  greut  joy  of  his  unwarlike  subjects,  whom  he  had  Bawl- 
harassed  with  compulsory  levies  and  financial  exactions. 

His  brother  Constantine  survived  him  three  years,  during 
which  he  seemed  to  value  the  sole  possession  of  Sove- 
reignty merely  as  it  afforded  the  means  of  unbounded 
indulgence  in  sensuality. 

In  adjusting  the  succession.  Constantine  had  deter-  Romanu* 
mined  that  his  daughter  Zoe  should  be  at  liberty  to  H*. 
select  a Patrician,  011  w hom  she  might  confer  her  hand  Pef,|'r 
and  the  Imperial  dignity.  With  that  disregard  for  mo-  ' 

rality  and  deeency  which  so  often  shocks  us  in  the 
Byzantine  History,  she  made  choice  of  Rouianus,  who, 
already  married,  declined  the  proffered  honour  through 
conjugal  affection.  As  it  was  intimated,  however, 
that  loss  of  sight,  or  even  of  life  would  be  the  penalty  of 
his  obstinacy,  his  wife,  the  generous  Helena,  terminated 
his  perilous  embarrassment  by  voluntarily  taking  mo- 
nastic vnws.§  The  Bride  whom  Roinanus  was  thus 
compelled  to  receive,  had  ncurly  attained  her  fiftieth 
year,  yet  no  less  inconstant  than  impetuous  in  her  choice, 
she  ere  long  poisoned  the  husband,  upon  whom  she  had 
forced  herself,  in  order  to  make  room  for  a successor.)! 

Michael,  who  thus  aseended  both  the  Imperial  couch  IKkfaaallV. 
and  throne,  was  by  birth  ft  Paphlagunian,  and  had  ori-  Kmperor. 
ginally  exercised  the  trade  of  money-changer,  whence  *•  D- 
he  had  risen  to  the  office  of  Chamberlain  to  the  Empress.  1 034 . 
His  reign  was  short,  and  his  Crown  passed  to  a Nephew 
of  his  own  name,  whom  Zoe  was  persuaded  to  adopt* 

• Cedren.  707.  Zooar.  ii.  226. 

f Zomu.  216— 222.  Cedren.  685— 701. 
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One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  reign  was  the  merited 
degradation  and  exile  of  that  weak  and  wicked  Princess, 
a measure  so  resented  by  the  citizens  of  Constantinople, 
that  they  rose  tumultuously,  and  having  dethroned 
Michael,  recalled  the  deposed  Empress,  who,  associated 
with  her  lister  Theodora,  drawn  from  a Monastery  in 
which  she  had  long  resided,  was  again  placed  on  the 
throne.*  This  preposterous  reign,  after  two  short  months* 
duration,  was  terminated  by  the  third  nuptials  of  Zoe, 
who,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  gave  her  hand  to  Constantine 
Monomachus.  This  Emperor,  sunk  in  debauchery, 
heard  with  indifference  that  the  unprotected  Provinces 

Asia  were  a prey  to  Saracenic  invaders.  After  his 
death,  Theodora  resumed  the  Imperial  dignity  and  ap* 
pointed  as  her  successor  Michael  Stratioticus,  a decrepit 
veteran,  incapable  of  wielding  or  retaining  the  sceptre. 
By  the  death  of  Theodora,  the  Basilian  dynasty  became 
extinct,  and  in  spite  of  her  nomination  of  Michael,  the  suf- 
frages of  the  Soldiery  offered  the  diadem  to  Isaac,  of  that 
family  of  Comneni  whose  Government,  continued  after- 
wards through  severu I successive  generations,  gave  some 
degree  of  dignity  to  the  decline  of  the  Empire.  The  mili- 
tary electors  vindicated  (heir  choice  in  a battle  near  Nice, 
where  Michael  was  defeated,  and  as  his  insignificance 
could  not  excite  the  apprehensions  of  the  victor,  he  was 
permitted,  after  taking  monastic  vows,  to  pass  bis  re- 
maining years  unmolested.  Isaac,  during  his  short 
reign,  was  happily  not  called  either  by  ambition  or  the 
necessities  of  the  State  to  display  those  military  virtues 
which  had  recommended  his  advancement  ; but  his  do- 
mestic administration  was  marked  by  vigour  and  wis- 
dom exerted  in  restoring  the  financial  pro»|ierity  and 
military  force  of  the  Empire.  Worn  with  the  toils  of 
Government,  in  declining  years  he  wished  to  abdicate  in 
favour  of  his  brother  John  ; and  on  bis  refusal  to  accept 
the  arduous  dignity,  it  was  transferred  to  a retainer  of 
the  Comnenian  House,  Constantine  Dacas,  upon  whose 
acceptance  by  the  People,  Isaac  retired  to  a Monastery,  t 

The  character  of  Conslautine  Ducas  did  little  credit 
to  the  penetration  of  Isaac.  The  attention  of  the  new 
Emperor  was  engrossed  by  the  pernicious  project  of 
establishing  his  three  sons,  Michael,  Andronicus,  and 
Constantine,  in  equal  dignity  as  joint  Emperors,  whilst 
he  allowed  the  Turks  to  ravage  the  Asiatic  Provinces 
with  impunity,  or  impoverished  the  Imperial  Treasury 
by  purchasing  their  forbearance.  On  his  death,  his 
widow  Eudocia  was  invested  with  the  ail  ministration 
during  the  minority  of  her  sons,  and  the  parental 
solicitude  of  the  dying  Constantine  exacted  a written 
promise  that  she  would  never  by  a second  marriage  en- 
danger the  rights  of  the  young  Princes,  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  this  solemn  pledge,  deposited  in  the  hands  of 
the  Patriarch,  Eudocia,  ere  many  months  were  passed, 
bestowed  her  hand  on  a brave  soldier,  Romanus  Dio- 
genes.} 

The  impatience  with  which  this  warlike  Prince  viewed 
the  devastation  of  his  Asiatic  Provinces,  hurried  him 
into  a conflict  with  the  Turks,  in  which  he  lost  both  his 
liberty  and  throne.  The  rise  and  progress  of  that  fierce 
Tribe  which  now  swayed  Asia* Westward  of  the  Indus, 
will  briefly  occupy  us  before  the  close  of  the  Chapter, 
but  we  hasten  onward  for  the  present  in  an  unbroken 
course,  to  complete  our  assigned  period  of  Byzantine 
History. 

• Zorat.  ii.  2(S.  Cedrea.  749 — 752. 

f Idem,  ii.  263.  272.  Ibul.  792—805. 

I Zurar.  ii.  275—277. 


The  captivity  of  Romanus  gave  uncontrouled  Sove-  The  Umk 
reignty  to  Michael.  Andronicus,  and  Constantine,  the  Emtiirf. 
sons  of  Constantine  Ducas.  They  confined  Eudocia  to 
a Monastery,  and  declared  the  unfortunate  Emperor  an  . 

outlaw  and  public  enemy.  His  conqueror,  indeed,  re-  prom 
stored  to  him  liberty,  and  prepared  an  auxiliary  force  A D. 
which  might  enable  him  to  reaaccnd  the  throne ; but  $02. 
Romanus,  after  bravely  but  unsuccessfully  contesting  730. 
two  battles,  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  who  tore  to 
out  his  eyes  with  so  great  barbarity  that  in  a few  days  a.  ». 
he  died  of  the  injury.*  1081. 

The  joint  reign  of  Michael,  Andronicus,  and  Constau-  Michael 
line  presents  nothing  worth  notice,  except  the  event  by  Y11,  An* 
which  it  was  terminated.  Their  divided  and  feeble  Go- 
vernment  held  forth  the  prospect  of  impunity,  and  even  tin*  XII. 
of  hope,  to  adventurous  ambition,  and  Nicephorus  Bo-  KmpMuM. 
tuniales  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor,  and  ut  the  heutl  a.  t>. 
of  the  Asiatic  Legions  advanced  to  terminate  both  the  1071. 
reign  of  the  Triumvirate  and  the  rivalry  of  another 
insurgent,  Nicephorus  Bryenniu*  The  latter  was  sue- 
cessful ; but  it  was  in  advanced  age  that  he  obtained  the  A () 

Crown,  and  his  suspicions  were  soon  excited  by  one  who  1078 

had  served  him  with  fidelity,  Alexius  Comnenua,  the 
third  and  most  illustrious  of  the  sons  of  that  John  who 
had  hefore  declined  the  offered  diadem. 

Timely  warned  of  the  Emperor’s  intention  to  deprive  Afexiu* 
him  of  liberty  and  |>erhap*  of  life,  Alexius  sought  safety  ^om,wn,“ 
in  flight,  and,  compelled  in  self-defence  to  rebellion,  he  ml*eru’r- 
returned  at  the  head  of  an  army  which  with  little  oppo- 
sition  placed  their  commander  on  the  throne,  from  which 
Nicephorus  was  transferred  unhurmed  to  like  retirement 
of  a Monastery. t 

It  is  here  that  we  may  most  conveniently  notice  the  Kiwofth* 
early  History  of  that  conqueror  who  overthrew  Romanus  Sdjuki*o 
Diogenes.  Of  the  three  great  Tartar  nations,  the  Huns,  Tu,k* 
the  Mongols,  and  the  Turks,  who  have  spread  their 
devastations  and  dominion  over  the  largest  and  most 
populous  portion  of  the  civilized  World,  the  last  alone 
have  retained  existence  as  an  independent  People.  Their 
first  appearance  in  Persian  History  in  the  early  part  of 
the  Xlth  Century  exhibits  them  as  one  of  the  most  nu- 
merous aud  formidable  of  the  Pastoral  Nations.  When 
that  mighty  destroyer,  Mahmud  of  Ghizni.  had,  by  his 
twelve  fanatical  expeditions  to  Hindustan,  exhausted 
the  energies  of  his  people,  the  reported  bravery  and 
numbers  of  the  Turks  who  roved  over  the  wastes  of 
Bnkharah  alarmed  the  caution  of  his  declining  years. 

Under  the  guise  of  friendship,  he  asked  a Turkish  Envoy 
what  assistance  his  Tribe  could  afford  him  in  case  of 
attack.  **  Send  this,”  said  the  Turk,  bolding  forth  an 
arrow,  “ and  fifty  thousand  horsemen  will  repair  to  your 
standard  ; add  another  from  my  quiver  and  the  number 
will  be  doubled ; if  you  need  further  aid,  despatch  n»y 
bow  through  our  Tribes,  aiul  two  hundred  thousand 
mounted  warriors  will  obey  the  summons.*}  Mahmud 
listened  to  the  answer  with  deep  alarm,  but  the  storm 
of  invasion  was  averted  until  his  death  ; after  which  his 
son  Massoud  was  utterly  defeated  at  Zendecan,  in  KI10-  ^roy the 
rassan,  by  Togrul  Beg.  the  Turkish  Chief,  and  this  Umpire  of 
decisive  action  at  once  shattered  into  fragments  the  co-  Ghi*m. 
lossal  Empire  of  the  Ghizn«vidcs.§  The  descendants  A.  o. 
of  Buyah,  the  Bowides  as  they  are  named,  hail  put  an  1028. 

* Zonar.  ii.  294,  285. 
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History-  end  to  the  capricious  and  brutal  tyranny  then  exercised 
over  the  Khalits  by  theTurktsh  Guard*,*  and  under  the 
From  pile  of  Emir-al-omra,  or  Chief  of  the  Nobles,  ruled  Persia, 
a.  t>.  until  they  themselves  sank  beneath  the  power  of  the 
802*  Ghiznevides.t  The  Turkish  Prince,  as  a consequence 
730.  0f  his  victory,  enjoyed  tin*  high  consideration  resulting; 

10  from  the  custody  of  the  Khulif,  and  the  possession  of 
*•  u*  Bagdad.  Togrul  Beg,  the  grandson  of  Seljuk,  ond 
*°81*  the  first  Sultan  of  the  Seljukinn  Turks,  retgued  from 
Bokhara  to  Syria,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Indus  to  the 
Black  Sea  ; and  at  bis  death,  in  his  seventieth  year,  be- 
queathed the  vast  Empire  which  he  had  conquered  to  his 
Nephew,  Alp  Arslan.  That  great  Prince  reigned  with- 
out a rival  among  the  Mohammedans,  as  The  Faiimite 
Khalils  of  Egypt,  happy  to  maintain  their  independence, 
sought  by  obsequious  missions  the  friendship  of  the 
warlike  potentate,  whose  double  sway,  as  the  ruler  of 
the  East  and  West,  was  denoted  by  the  formidable 
symbol  of  a scimitar  girt  on  each  thigh,  J 
Fatimite  The  founder  of  the  Fatimite  dynasty  was  Obeidallah. 
Khalifa  uf  *lio,  although  he  claimed  the  Khalitate,  and  the  name 
K&yi*-  which  attached  to  hi*  descendants  in  virtue  of  an  alleged 
A descent  from  Fatima,  the  wile  of  Ali  and  daughter  of 
the  Prophet,  is  represented  to  have  been  the  grandson  of 
*■  a Jewish  mechanic  of  Emessa.§  This  adventurer  cou- 
quered  the  Aglabite  Princes  of  Tripoli,  and  soon  afier 
expelling  the  Edrissitcs  from  Western  Africa,  reigned 
from  the  borders  of  Egypt  to  the  Atlantic. ||  liis  de- 
A.  d.  scendanl  Moez  made  himself  master  of  Egypt,  and 
972.  forbidding  the  name  of  the  Abbasside  Khalif  to  be  used 
in  the  public  prayers,  himself  assumed  that  title.  The 
suspicious  origin  of  those  Princes  was  a tender  point  to 
which  their  enemies  often  adverted  ; and  Moez,  having 
been  once  addressed  on  the  subject  of  his  lineage,  drew 
forth  his  scimitar,  and  exclaimed,  “ Behold  my  gene- 
alogy!"  then,  throwing  handfuls  of  gold  among  his  sol- 
diers, added,  **  Those  are  my  family  !”«J  lie  laid  out  a city, 
adjoining  to  Foslat,  the  existing  Capital  of  Egypt,  and 
gave  it  the  appropriate  name  of  Caherah,  (or  the  victo- 
rious,) which  the  Frank*,  by  an  easy  corruption,  have 
changed  into  Cairo.  1 1 is  grandson  liukera  was  a lunatic, 
and  by  a delusion  not  very  rare  among  such  unfortunate 
persons,  imagined  himself  the  Deity,  and  insisted  on 
the  adoration  of  his  subjects.  His  extravagance  has 
interest  for  the  C hristian  investigator  of  the  History 
A D of  that  period,  since  it  impelled  him  to  destroy 
1009.  f^e  Church  of  the  Resurrection  at  Jerusalem,  and  to 
obliterate  the  cave  which  tradition  represented  a*  the 
receptacle  of  the  body  of  Christ.*  • This  outrageous  act 
agitated  the  minds  of  all  Christians  with  horror  and  in- 
dignation, and  first  raised  that  spirit  which  burst  forth 
so  fiercely  in  the  Crusades. 

* Price,  ii  155.  Malcolm,  i.  167.  ITHerbetot,  e,  BrmA. 
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Thus  the  spiritual  preeminence  of  the  Abbasside  The  Greek 
Khalifs  sank  before  the  pretensions  of  this  recent  dynasty,  Kmjitrv 
whilst  their  temporal  power  was  lost  as  it  had  been  gained,  Ktulif- 
by  the  arbitration  of  the  sword.  That  sword  was  now  . 
wielded  by  a bold,  a strong,  and  not  unskilful  hand. 

Kornatius  Diogenes,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  three 
campaigns,  in  which  he  slaughtered  or  dispersed  the 
numerous  armies  led  against  him  by  the  feudatories  or 
the  Generals  of  Alp  Arslan,  advanced  adventurously  at 
the  head  of  a hundred  thousand  men  to  the  confines  of 
Media.  Alp  Arslan,  leading  forty  thousand  cavalry, 
hastened  to  chastise  the  invader ; but  a near  view  of  the 
strength  of  hi*  enemy  suggested  moderation.  When  his 
overtures  lor  Peace  were  met  by  an  insulting  demand 
that  he  should  surrender  his  Capital  as  the  pledge  of  his 
sincerity,  the  Turkish  Sultan  arrayed  his  squadrons  on 
the  platn  of  Konongo,  with  hi*  own  hands  equipped  his 
charger,  clothed  himself  in  his  shroud,  and  having  per- 
fumed his  body  with  musk,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
Mohammedan  burial,  declared  his  determination,  if 
defeated,  to  find  a grave  on  the  field  of  battle.  The 
event  was  such  as  had  been  usual  whenever  infantry 
met  on  open  ground  the  cavalry  of  the  Asiatic  plains. 

The  rapid  evolutions  of  the  Turkish  horsemen  evaded  Alp  Anlan 
the  onset  of  the  Greeks,  whose  dense  columns  were  ex-  <l*kau  Ro- 
posed,  without  hope  of  retaliation,  to  the  carnage  inflicted  ,,unu*  D»- 
by  the  skilful  archery  of  their  enemies.  Koinanus,  at 
the  close  of  a long  and  hard  fought  day,  in  which  he 
had  exhibited  admirable  valour  and  presence  of  mind, 
found  himself  left  almost  alone  amidst  bis  enemies,  by 
the  fall  or  flight  of  his  troops.  He  was  disarmed  and  led 
to  the  presence  of  Alp  Arslan,  who,  in  the  first  ungene- 
rous exultation  of  triumph,  is  related  to  have  set  his  foot 
on  the  neck  of  the  Emperor.  This  was  but  a momentary 
impulse  ; he  afterwards  treated  Romanus  with  consi- 
derate kindness,  released  him  on  promise  of  a ransom 
of  a million  pieces  of  gold,  and  was  preparing  to  assist 
him  in  the  recovery  of  his  throne,  when  he  received  in- 
formation that  the  unfortunate  Monarch  had  been  put 
to  deuth  by  bis  subject*.*  The  attention  of  the  Selju- 
kian  Sultans  was  so  much  engrossed  by  the  conquest  of 
the  regions  of  the  South,  that  Bokhara,  their  original 
Country,  had  escaped  Irom  their  dominion,  and  Alp  Assassins 
Arslan  was  ou  his  march  to  invade  it  with  two  hundred  ,ion  of  AIP 
thousand  men,  when  he  tell  by  the  hand  of  ail  assassin.!  ‘ r>an 
The  Empire  of  the  Scljukian  Turks  attained  it*  highest  * 1 
pitch  of  splendour  and  (lower  in  the  reign  of  hi*  son  and 
successor,  Malek  Shall,  on  whose  death  it  fell  to  pieces 
as  rapidly  ns  it  had  riseu.  The  vast  territory  was  divided  *>f 
between  the  lour  principal  Seijukian  dynasties  of  Ker-  h" 
man,  of  Persia,  of  Syria,  and  of  Roum.  and  their  ruin- 
ous  dissensions  presented  a favourable  opening  for  some  «ii»oiufion 
of  the  most  splendid  successes  of  the  Crusades.  of  *He  Em 

pire  of  the 
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* Zonar.  ii.  282—285.  Abutted.  Anmal.  Afaalem.  iii.  ‘214,  215. 
Dc  OuigQM,  iii.  2tM»— 21 1. 

f Abulfed.  Anmal.  Matlem.  iii.  223. 

D'fierbelot,  v.  Alp  Arilam. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  Xth  AND  Xlth  CENTURIES. 
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Xth  CENTURY. 

GENERAL  STATE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

The  Xth  Century  is  commonly  styled  the  Dark  Age  or 
the  Iron  Ape  of  the  Church,  and  the  deplorahle  state  of 
Christianity  is  freely  acknowledged  by  the  Romanist 
Historians.*  The  Christian  Religion  suffered  little 
from  the  persecutions  of  its  enemies,  but  much  from  the 
ignorance  and  vices  of  its  professors.  Its  external  state 
has  been  deemed  not  unprusperous,  for  Christianity  was 
propagated  in  this  Century*  although  in  a corrupted 
form,  yet  with  considerable  success. 

The  Nestorians  displayed  great  industry  and  zeal  in 
the  dissemination  of  their  tenets,  and  they  now  extended 
their  spiritual  conquests  beyond  Mount  Imaus.  Through 
them  a knowledge  of  the  Gospel  was  introduced  into 
Tartary,  particularly  among  a most  powerful  Tribe 
known  by  the  name  of  Karit,  bordering  on  the  Northern 
port  of  China.  In  Europe,  the  Christian  Religion 
spread  among  the  uncivilized  Tribes  of  the  North  with 
equal  rapidity;  and  when  Rollo  with  his  Norwegian 
band  was  invested  with  the  Duchy  of  Normandy,  he, 
together  with  his  followers,  embraced  the  Christian  Faith,  t 

Christianity  was  introduced  into  Poland  through  I>am- 
bracka,  daughter  of  Bolislaus,  Duke  of  Bohemia.  She 
succeeded  in  persuading  her  husband  Micisl&us,  Duke  of 
Poland,  to  renounce  Paganism.  Her  exhortations  were 
seconded  by  the  reigning  Pontiff  John  XIII.  yEgidius, 
Bishop  of  Tosculum,  with  a numerous  train  of  mission* 
aries,  was  sent  into  Poland,  mid  the  exhortations  of  these 
Ecclesiastics  were  enforced  by  Regal  edicts  and  penal 
laws.  Two  Archbishoprics  and  seven  Suffragan  Bishop- 
rics constituted  the  establishment  of  the  Polish  Church. 

By  similar  influence  the  Faith  of  Christ  also  extended 
itself  even  into  Russia.  Wiodemir,  Duke  of  that  Coun- 
try, having  married  Anne,  sister  of  Basilius  II.,  was 
persuaded  by  bis  consort  to  embrace  the  Christian  Faith. 
The  Russians,  without  the  terror  of  penal  laws,  adopted 
the  Religion  of  their  Prince,  and  Wiodemir  and  his 
Duchess  are  still  placed  among  the  Saints  of  Russia. 

Through  the  indefatigable  zeal  of  Charlemagne,  the 
Hungarians  and  Avari  had  received  some  faint  notions 
of  Christianity  in  the  preceding  Century,  hut  these 
notions  were  almost  obliterated,  until  Bolosude*  and 
Gylas,  two  Turkish  Chiefs,;  made  a public  profession  of 
the  true  Religion,  and  were  baptized  at  Constantinople. 
The  former  of  these  powerful  Chieftains  soon  apostatized* 
but  the  latter  was  an  active  promoter  of  Christian  educa- 


* jVWkih  imcAoatwr  Hrrtt/um,  fmuJ  *«.»  aaprrtlalr  ft  haw  ilrnA* 
Mr  Ferrntm  ; **tluj*r  rxttmdanht  drf»rm*ts\t*  Piumbrtfm  ; otyvr 
arriptarum  nppttfatr  rtmtumi  Obacunm . Huron  in*, 
f Kollo  at  hi*  bajtivm  aiuumed  tht  rnunp  of  Robert. 

J Then  government  lay  on  the  banka  of  the  Danube. 

Wl 


tion.  Grysa,  the  Chief  of  the  Hungarians,  was  an 
unsteady  and  lukewarm  convert,  hut  his  son  Stephen  Niaatir&l 
founded  the  Hungarian  Church.  He  stationed  Bishops  Hutory  of 
with  large  revenues  in  various  places  of  his  Kingdom.  *,h*  *th 
erected  Churches  and  Schools,  and  thus  induced  his  v 
subjects  almost  without  exception  to  renounce  the  super*  "" v_1"' 
slit  ions  of  their  ancestors. 

In  Denmark,  Christianity  was  in  a state  of  great  de-  |n  |x,n. 
pression.  until  Harald  its  King  embraced  the  Gospel,  mark 
about  the  middle  of  this  Century.  It  is  said  that  his  a.  o. 

public  profession  of  Christianity  was  in  obedience  to  the  949. 

command  of  his  conqueror  Otho  the  Great,  but  it  is 
probable  that  his  own  conviction  cooperated  with  the 
will  of  his  victor.  Upon  the  conversion  of  Harald.  tw  o 
missionaries,  named  Adaldugus  and  Poppun,  employed 
their  ministerial  labours  among  the  Cumbrians  and 
Danes,  and  Poppon,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  means 
of  conversion,  resorted  to  those  which  were  miraculous. 

His  miracles  were  indeed  of  such  a kind  as  evinced 
them  to  be  the  effects  of  Human  art,  and  not  of  Divine 
Power.*  While  Harald  lived,  he  used  the  most  prudent 
measures  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  among  his 
subjects,  but  Ins  son  and  successor  Swein  apostatized 
from  Christianity,  and  became  its  persecutor.  Adversity, 
however,  wrought  in  him  a salutary  change ; he  wa* 
driven  from  his  Kingdom,  and  during  his  exile  he  sought 
consolation  in  the  Faith  which  he  had  renounced.  He 
was  restored  to  his  dominions,  and  exerted  the  most 
ardent  zeal  in  promoting  the  knowledge  of  Christianity. 

The  conversion  of  Norway  also  belongs  to  the  Xth  jD 
Century.  Its  King  Hagen  Adelslun  had  been  educated  A.  ^ 
in  Englund,  and  he  empk>>ed  English  missionaries  to  933. 
instruct  his  subjects.  Slow  was  the  progress  of  Religious 
light  in  this  barbarous  Country,  and  dun  were  its  rays  ; 
yet  it  was  from  this  source  that  the  Orkney  Inlands 
derived  their  knowledge  of  Christianity. f 

These  accessions  to  the  C hurch  were  of  far  less  im-  Intiar 
portancc  than  the  stability  and  consistence  which  K many under 
acquired  in  Germany,  under  the  protection  of  Otho  the 
Great.  That  illustrious  Prince  was  constantly  employed 
111  supporting  or  founding  establishments  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  Christian  Religion,  lie  erected  ami  en- 
dowed the  Bishoprics  of  Brandenburg,  llavelburg,  Meis- 
sen, Magdeburg,  and  Nuumburg.  His  munificence 
was  not  always  guided  by  prudence,  but  this  defect  must 
be  attributed  to  the  ignorance  of  the  Age,  and  perhaps 
to  the  superstition  of  Adelaide  his  Empress. 

In  no  Age  were  the  corruptions  of  the  Clergy  greater 
than  in  this,  and  they  increased  in  pru|>ortion  with  the 


* Ponloppidon,  AmmJ.  Ecdea.  liiptom.  turn.  i.  jn  M. 

+ Ibid.  66.  For  tho  conversion  of  Uw  Orkorjv,  •**  Tories 
Hut.  Rrrmm  Of  Cud.  lib.  i. 
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wealth  of  the  Church.  The  History  of  the  Roman  Pon- 
' tiffs,  which  has  been  related  in  our  Annals  or  Italy, 
is  a narrative  of  the  most  flagitious  crimes.  Yet  notwith- 
standing their  great  profligacy  and  the  frequent  commo- 
tions by  which  Rome  was  disturbed,  the  Papal  power 
i.  received  large  accessions  of  strength.  Otho  the  Great, 
as  we  have  seen,  published  an  Edict  prohibiting  the 
election  of  any  Pontiff*,  without  the  previous  consent  of 
the  Emperor  ; but  the  Bishops  of  Rome,  portly  by  stra- 
tagem and  partly  by  violence,  found  means  of  eluding 
or  opposing  that  Decree.  Many  Bishops  and  Abbots 
obtained  for  their  tenants  and  possessions  an  immunity 
from  secular  jurisdiction  and  all  imposts  ; and  for  them- 
selves an  absolute  Civil  as  well  as  Spiritual  dominion  in 
their  respective  territories. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  WRITERS  OF  THE  Xth  CENTURY. 

SIMEON  METAPHRASTES, 

FI. OR.  A.  D.  912, 

was  descended  from  an  illustrious  Greek  family,  and 
was  promoted  by  Leo  VI.  to  the  highest  dignity  in  the 
State,  the  Treasurership  or  Chancellorship  of  the  Empire. 
Such  portions  of  his  lime  as  were  not  employed  in 
public  business  he  devoted  to  Literature,  particularly  to 
the  illustration  of  Ecclesiastical  antiquities.  By  the 
command  of  Constantine  VII.,  the  son  of  Leo,  he  under- 
took to  give  a more  elegant  style  to  the  Lives  of  the 
Samis,  which  had  been  originally  composed  in  a bar- 
barous language,  and  hence  he  was  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Metaphrast , or  Translator,  The  genuine 
Lives  amount  to  not  less  than  one  hundred  und  twenty- 
two,  besides  which  there  are  ninety-five  reckoned  spu- 
rious. lie  was  the  author  also  of  some  Poems  and 
Prayers. 

Leo  Allatius  de  Symeonum  Scriptis,  p.  94.  Cave, 
Hist.  Lit  tom.  ii.  p.  S9,  90.  Spanhcim,  Hist.  Christ. 
s«c.  x.  sec.  10. 

MOSES  BARCEPHA, 

Kl.OR.  CIRC.  A.  D.  901,  OB.  A.  D.  912, 
was  a Syriun  by  birth,  and  on  account  of  his  extra- 
ordinary learning  and  piety  wus  appointed  Bishop  of 
fifth  Ramah.  He  belonged  to  the  Sect  of  the  Jacobites, 
and  on  that  account  his  Works  are  not  be  reud  without 
caution.  His  principal  Work,  entitled  De  Paradiso,  in 
three  Books,  hus  been  translated  into  Latin,  and  edited 
bv  Andrew  Masius*  He  also  wrote  a Commentary  on 
Genesis  and  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  a Treatise  De 
Animo,  and  another  entitled  De  Sectarum  multitudine 
et  differentia. 

Hist.  Litteraire  de  France , tom.  i.  Cave,  Hist.  Lit. 
tom.  ii.  p.  91. 

CONSTANT! NUS  VIII.  PORPHYRO- 
GENETA. 

OB.  A.  D.  959. 

This  learned  Princet  was  the  son  of  Leo  the  Wise, 
and  succeeded  to  the  Imperial  Crown  when  he  was 

• Published  M Antwerp,  8po,  a.  d.  1569. 

f The  following  is  the  eulogy  of  Zon&rai,  Anna/,  e.  3.  R 

K**re«rr'»tf  « »(«  flln  jmu,  Xiytn  r^wsi^uwi,  *r  im  u+rm- 

ftmt i7t  Is  »ryyf*«lu»r«  minx,  »XXm  ftirru  mmi  i{  l«-irrwAw*,  i i«»  p.n 
wfH  t {se*f4sii»,  iXXm  yl  eaves#  a*J  r,rn 

In**!  vnxix.\4e<r*j. 


only  seven  years  of  age.  He  was  the  universal  patron  Keek- 
of  learned  men,  but  his  own  favourite  study  was  History.  **A»bc*l 
His  chief  Work  is  on  Historical  and  Political  Pandects, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  lost.  Century. 

Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  tom.  ii.  p.  92.  Spanheim,  Hist.  , > 

Christ.  sa*c.  x.  sec.  10. 

EUTYCHIUS 

OB.  A.  D.  950. 

Among  the  Arabians,  no  author  has  acquired  o higher 
reputation  than  Eutychiu«,  Bishop  of  Alexandria.  His 
Annals,  from  the  foundation  of  the  World  to  the  year  of 
Christ  940,  contain  much  curious  information,  although 
debased  by  puerilities  and  incredible  Actions.  An  abstract 
of  these  Annals  in  the  original  Arabic,  with  a Latin 
version,  was  published  by  Selden,  a.  d.  1642,  London. 

The  entire  Work,  with  the  Preface  of  Scldcn,  enriched 
with  Arabic  and  Latin  annotations,  was  edited  by  Pocock, 
a.  d.  1659,  Oxon.  Besides  his  Annals , Eutychius  was 
the  author  of  a Work  on  the  affairs  of  Sicily  after  its 
capture  by  the  Saracens ; and  also  of  a Disputation 
between  the  Heterodox  and  Christians,  in  opposition  to 
the  Jacobites.  He  wrote  also  some  Treatises  on  Medi- 
cine. 

Jo.  Albert  Fabricii  Ribliographia  Antiquaria , p.  179 
Eusebii  Benaudoti  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alexand.  p.  347. 

Cave,  Hist.  Lit  tom  ii.  p.  96.  Spanheim,  Hist.  Christ. 
sttc.  x.  sec.  10. 

N1CON, 

ob.  a.  ».  998, 

was  an  Armenian,  and  at  an  early  age  embraced  the 
Monastic  life,  but  was  employed  as  a missionary.  He 
composed  a Treatise  O/r  the  Religion  of  the  Armenians, 
which  was  edited  by  Cotelerius.  The  Jesuit  Sirmond 
translated  his  Annals  into  Latin,  from  the  original  Greek. 

Cave,  Hist.  Lit  tom  ii.  p.  103.  Spanheim,  Hist. 

Christ,  s sec.  x.  sec.  10. 

(ECUMENIUS  AND  OLYMPIODORUS 

are  of  uncertain  date,  but  are  most  generally  placed 
among  the  authors  .of  the  Xth  Century.  Tliey  were 
distinguished  for  those  compilations  called  by  thcLatius 
Catena?  or  Chains , being  a collection  of  the  opinions 
and  interpretations  of  the  Doctors  of  the  Church*  (Ecu- 
menius  was  commonly  called  44  the  Greek  Scholiast  on 
the  New  Testament.”  His  Works  have  been  edited  ; 

Grocer,  Verona,  a.  d.  1532;  Lat.  Venet.  a.  o.  1556; 

Gr.  and  Lat.  Paris,  1631,  2 tom.  fol. 

Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  tom.  ii.  p.  112.  Spanheim,  Hist. 

Christ.  sa?c.  x.  sec.  10. 

GERBERT,  OR  SYLVESTER  II. 

PONTIFF.X  A.  D.  999,  OB.  A.  D.  1003. 

This  Pontiff*  claims  the  first  place  among  the  Latin 
writers  of  the  Xth  Century,  and  we  have  treated  his 
History  at  length  in  the  Annals  of  France,  (ch.  Ixix. 
p.  519.)  Besides  his  Mathematical  Works,  he  is  the 
author  of  Epistle*,  both  while  he  was  Archbishop  of 
Rheims,  and  also  after  he  was  raised  to  the  Pontificate. 

Hist.  Lit.  de  France , tom  vi.  p.  559.  Cave,  Hist. 

Lit.  tom  ii.  p.  115,  116. 
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History.  RATH  El  R. 

OB.  A.  D.  979. 

was  Bishop  of  Verona,  more  fitted  fora  life  of  retire- 
ment and  study  than  for  a public  station.  His  Works, 
which  are  yet  extant,  discover  great  sagacity  as  well  as 
learning. 

Hist.  Lit.  de  Franc e,  tom.  vi.  p.  339.  Cave,  Hint. 
Lit.  tom.  ii.  p,  95.  Spanheim,  Hut.  Christ,  sec.  x. 
sec.  10. 

ATTO, 

OB.  POST  A.  D.  960, 

was  Bishop  of  Vercelli,  and  the  author  of  a Treatise 
Or  presturis  Ecclesiasticis,  t.  e.  concerning  the  sufferings 
and  grievances  of  the  Church. 

Hut.  Lit.  dc  France,  tom.  vi.  p.  261.  Cave,  Hist. 
Lit.  tom.  ii.  p.  99. 

DUNSTAN. 

OB.  A.  D.  968. 

llii  Work  The  only  Work  of  Dunstan  (whose  life  has  already 
IJe  Comvr-  been  amply  detailed  in  our  Anglo-Saxon  Annals,  ch. 
Re y«A»-  Ixviii.  p.  506.)  which  remains,  is  a book  in  favour  of 
Monachism,  entitled  De  Concordat  Regutarum,  or  The 
Harmony  of  the  Monastic  Rules.  It  contains  twelve 
Chapters,  and  has  been  placed  as  an  Appendix  to 
Keimer's  Work,  on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Benedictine 
Order  in  England,  Douay,  1626. 

Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  tom.  ii.  p.  102.  Collier,  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  England,  vol.  i.  Cent.  10.  p.  191 — 203. 
Warner.  Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  i.  book  iv.  Cent.  10.  Godwin, 
De  Prasul.  tom.  i. 


ODILO,  Ecda* 

■tuticsl 

OB.  A.  D.  1002,  Writcnuiil 

Hrrttfiea  of 

is  commonly  reputed  to  have  been  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  jj*,  \ih 
but,  according  to  Fleury,  he  obstinately  refused  that  Century, 
eminent  station,  notwithstanding  the  urgent  entreaties 
both  of  Pontiffs  and  Emperors,  choosing  to  remain 
Abhot  of  Clugni.  His  writings  never  attained  medio- 
crity, and  are  now  sunk  into  total  oblivion. 

Fleury,  Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  lviii.  Cave.  Hist.  Lit.  tom.  ii. 
p.  114. 


HRRK8IKS  OF  THE  Xth  CENTURY. 

The  profound  ignorance  which  prevailed  in  this  Age,  No  new 
prevented  the  rise  of  heterodox  doctrine  ; but  ancient  > in  the 
Heresies  continued  in  their  former  vigour.  That  branch 
of  the  Manicheans.  denominated  Faulicians,  whose  origin 
has  been  already  related,  became  formidable  in  Thrace, 
under  the  reign  of  John  Zimisces.  A great  part  of  that  Stale  of  the 
Sect  had  been  banished  thither  by  the  order  of  Copro- 
nymus,  so  early  as  the  Vllth  Century,  and  they  carried 
their  turbulence  with  them.  The  contests  concerning 
Predestination  and  the  Eucharist,  which  disturbed  the 
Church  in  the  preceding  Century,  in  the  Xth  were  re- 
duced to  silence.  The  followers  of  Pelagius  lived  in 
peace  with  those  of  Augustin  ; so  also  did  those  who 
believed  in  the  corporal  presence,  with  those  who  denied 
it.  But  the  calm  of  the  Church  was  that  of  stupidity, 
not  of  toleration.  The  controversies  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Churches,  though  not  entirely  suppressed, 
were  also  carried  on  with  less  impetuosity  than  before. 

The  Greeks  had  divisions  among  themselves,  which 
diverted  their  attention  from  the  causes  of  dissention 
with  the  Western  Church. 


iELFRIC,  or  ALFRIC. 

OB.  A.  o.  1006. 

A successor,  though  not  the  immediate  one,  of  Dun- 
stan in  the  See  of  Canterbury.  He  was  an  Englishman 
by  birth,  a disciple  of  Ethelwolf,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  the  successor  of  this  Prelate  in  the  Monastery  of 
Abingdon.  There  has  been  a controversy  concern- 
ing ASlfric ; whether  there  were  one  or  two  of  this 
name,  or  rattier  whether  .Elfric  the  Monk  were  Elfric 
the  Archbishop  ? The  author  before  us  was  a man  of 
great  learning,  and  obtained  a high  reputation  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Church.  There  is  a Grammar,  and  also 
a Lexicon  by  him  ; an  Anglo-Saxon  Translation  of  the 
first  Books  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  a History  of  the 
Church,  and  160  Sermons. 

Fleury,  Hist.  Ecct.  lib.  lviii.  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  tom.  ii. 

p.  108. 

BURCH  ARD. 

OD.  A.  D.  1005. 

A German  by  birth,  and  educated  in  the  Monastic 
life,  but  at  length  Bishop  of  Worms.  His  reputation 
is  founded  on  his  compilation,  entitled  Decreta,  divided 
into  XX  Books,  although  a part  of  the  merit  of  this  col- 
lection is  due  to  OlbcrL 

Hist.  Lit.  de  France,  tom.  vii.  p.  295.  Cave.  Hist. 
Lit . tom.  ii.  p.  105. 

VOL.  XI. 


XI th  CENTURY. 

GENERAL  STATE  OF  THE  CHURCn. 

The  Xth  Century,  as  we  have  before  said,  has  been  Xlth  C*n- 
slyled  by  Ecclesiastical  Writers  Seeculum  Obscurum  ; the  {™J<  c^ird 
Xlth  has  been  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Setculum  Hit - 
debrandinum.  It  is  useless  to  dispute  whether  a more  rfMMnWi 
appropriate  title  might  not  have  been  found. 

With  the  exception’of  the  Crusades. the  History  of  which  PropsgAtiun 
is  reserved  for  another  place,  little  was  done  for  the  pro-  of  dhruti- 
pagation  of  Christianity  among  Barbarous  Nations,  . 

and  that  little  was  effected  chiefly  by  the  Nestorians. 

In  Tartary,  taken  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  riana 
great  numbers  were  gained  to  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity. Metropolitan  Bishops,  with  Suffragans  under 
their  jurisdiction,  were  established  in  the  Provinces  of 
Casgar,  Nuacheta.  Turkestan,  Genda,  and  Tangul ; and 
these  were  governed  by  the  Nestorian  Patriarch  who 
resided  in  Chaldasa.* 

On  the  other  hand,  Christianity  suffered  from  the  Pcrareutiou 
usurpations  of  the  Saracens  and  Turks.  Although  they 
had  many  wars  with  each  other,  yet  they  united  in  * 

opposing  the  Christian  Religion  ; the  Turks  by  cruelty  Turks 
towards  their  Christian  subjects,  and  the  Saracens  by 
seducing  them  to  the  profession  of  Mohammedanism. 

Connected  with  the  external  state  of  Christianity,  is  ^ 

the  state  of  Learning ; and  the  declining  condition  of  the  n'‘B" 

Eastern  Empire  had  a fatal  influence  on  Science  and 

• Renaudot,  Anexrmntt  Rr/atumi  da  bidet  rf  de  i*  Ckme. 
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Literature.  In  the  West  the  Arts  and  Sciences  seemed 
to  revive.  Schools  flourished  in  Italy  during  this  Cen- 
tury, and  the  Italian  Literati  transplanted  themselves 
into  France  particularly  into  Normandy.  The  Normans 
in  their  turn  were  instrumental  in  restoring  Literature 
in  England.  William  the  Conqueror  engaged  a con- 
siderable number  of  learned  men  from  Normandy  to 
settle  in  hiB  new  dominions. 

The  increase  of  Schools  throughout  Europe  in  this 
Century  was  great,  and  they  were  supplied  with  able 
and  eminent  masters.  In  the  preceding  Century  there 
were  no  Schools,  but  those  which  belonged  to  Monas- 
teries, or  Episcopal  resiliences,  and  there  were  no  other 
masters  than  the  Benedictine  Monks.  But  in  the  early 
part  of  the  XI  th  Century,  in  many  cities  of  France  and 
Italy,  there  were  laics  of  erudition  who  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  education  of  youth.  They  comprehended 
in  their  course  of  instruction  more  branches  of  know- 
ledge than  the  Monastic  teachers,  and  they  taught  in  a 
better  method.  They  had  studied  in  the  Schools  of  the 
Saracens,  and  had  improved  their  own  stock  of  Learning, 
by  a diligent  perusal  of  the  W orks  of  the  Arabian  authors.* 

In  the  greater  part  of  the  Schools  erected  in  this 
Century,  the  course  of  instruction  comprehended  those 
which  were  commonly  styled  the  seven  Liberal  Arts. 
They  consisted  of  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Logic,  Arith- 
metic, Music,  Geometry,  and  Astronomy.  The  first 
three  branches  were  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Tritium ; by  which  the  Htudent  was  conducted  to  the 
last  four,  or  the  Quadritium , this  being  the  summit  of 
literary  fume.  But  the  Learning  of  the  Latins  was  prin- 
cipally confined  10  the  study  of  Dialectics  or  I-ogic,t 
and  the  QuadriviUm  was  seldom  approached.  The 
books  of  Aristotle  had  been  brought  by  the  Saracens 
into  Spain,  and  a host  of  learned  men  arose,  whose 
labours  were  exclusively  devoted  to  the  illustration  of 
the  Works  of  the  Stagy  rile. 

The  revival  of  the  study  of  Logic  was  followed  by  a 
schism  between  its  Professors,  and  they  were  divided  by 
llie  appellation  of  Nominalist*  and  Reatids.  The  two 
parties  agreed  that  the  object  of  Logic  was  the  consider- 
ation of  Universal*  in  their  various  relations,  but  the 
grand  question  on  which  the  Logicians  differed  was. 
Whether  these  Universal*  were  real  things  or  mere 
denominations?  One  party  maintained,  that  Universals 
were  Realities,  and  adduced  in  behalf  of  their  opinion 
the  authority  of  Plato;  the  other  party  affirmed  that 
Universal*  were  mere  words,  in  which  they  were  sup- 
ported by  Aristotle.  The  chief  of  the  Sect  of  Nomi- 
nalists was  John,  who.  on  account  of  his  logical  sub- 
tilty,  was  surnamed  the  Sophist,  but  whose  history  is 
involved  in  obscurity;  the  corypbeut  of  the  Realists  is 
not  so  easily  settled,  thuugh  the  most  considerable  of 
the  Sect  is  Rosellinus.^ 

AVhatever  praise  may  be  awarded  to  the  patrons  of 
Literature  in  this  Century,  little  of  the  merit  belongs  to 
the  Sacred  Order.  The  degeneracy  of  the  Clergy  had 
now  reached  its  acme,  particularly  in  the  Latin  Church, 
and  the  cause  of  this  decay  in  Piety  and  Learning  may 
be  found  in  the  augmented  power  of  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiffs. The  five  Popes  who  governed  the  Western 


• Muratori,  Antiy.  hat  tom.  Hi.  p.  995. 

+ I an  franc.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  vat  cummonly  called  the 
IhaJrrnctan  ; Antrim.  hr*  successor,  van  equally  reran!  in  th«  same 
Science.  The  Duuinjue  of  Anseim,  Dr  Grammatics,  is  to  be  found 
in  his  Works  edited  by  Gcrbcrun,  turn.  i.  p 143. 
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Church,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Xlth  Century,  Ecc!*- 
were  not  chargeable  with  those  crimes  which  rendered  «is»tical 
their  successors  infamous;  but  the  enormities  of  Bene- 
diet  IX..  the  scandal  of  his  sale  of  the  Papacy,  and  the 
disgraceful  spectacle  of  three  simultaneous  claimants  to  »■ y 
the  Pontificate,  are  among  the  foulest  pages  of  the  His-  Pi>pv*. 
tory  of  the  Romish  Sec.  After  the  death  of  Clement  II.,  Benedict 
Benedict  IX.,  though  twice  degraded,  forced  his  way  to 
the  Papal  chair  a third  time,  but  in  the  ensuing  year 
was  compelled  to  resign  his  power  to  Damasus  II.,  the  Gregory 
nominee  of  the  Emperor.  Damasus  lived  but  three  and  VI. 
twenty  days,  and  the  Emperor  appointed  Bruno,  Bishop 
of  Toul.  This  Pontiff  was  known  by  the  name  of  Leo 
I X.,  and  his  virtues  have  obtaiued  for  him  a place  in  the 
saintly  calendar. 

The  two  Pontiffs  who  succeeded  Leo  may  be  passed  Ueo  le- 
aver in  silenoe,  but  Nicholas  1 1.  fills  a considerable  place  A-  D- 
in  the  History  of  the  Popes.  As  soon  as  he  had  obtained 
undisputed  possession  of  his  dignity  he  assembled  a Kicboludl. 
Council  at  Rome,  which  completely  altered  the  ancient  *'  u; 
mode  of  electing  the  Bishops  of  that  City.  Before  that 
time,  the  Popes  were  chosen  not  only  by  the  suffrages 
of  the  Cardinals,*  but  by  the  whole  of  the  Roman  election  it* 
Clergy,  the  Nobility,  the  Burgesses,  and  the  People. 

To  prevent  the  tumults  incidental  on  so  popular  a mode 
of  election,  the  Council  enacted  that  the  Cardinals,  whe- 
ther Presbyters  or  Bishops,  should  elect  a Pope  when- 
ever a vacancy  occurred,  though  without  any  prejudice 
to  the  Imperial  rights.  Tne  consent  also  of  the  Clergy, 
Burgesses,  and  People  was  required  to  complete  the 
election.  But  as  the  principal  influence  in  the  election 
devolved  on  the  Cardinals,  it  led  the  way  to  their  sole 
power  in  this  matter,  and  in  the  succeeding  Century  the 
right  of  electing  to  the  Apostolic  See  was  altogether 
transferred  to  their  College. 

Although  Nicholas  had  expressly  acknowledged  and 
confirmed,  in  the  Edict  of  the  Roman  Council,  the  right 
of  the  Emperor  to  confirm  the  election  of  the  Popes, 
yet  on  his  death,  the  Romans,  by  the  instigation  of 
Hildebrand,  then  Archdeacon  of  Rome,  presumptuously 
violated  this  privilege.  They  elected  Anselm,  Bishop 
of  Lucca,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Alexander  II.,  with- 
out consulting  the  Emperor.  Agnes,  the  mother  of  the 
young  Emperor  Henry  IV.,  no  sooner  received  an 
account  of  this  transaction,  than  she  assembled  a Coun- 
cil at  Basil,  and.  in  order  to  maintain  the  authority  of 
her  sou.  as  yet  a minor,  she  elevated  Cadolaus,  Bishop 
of  Parma,  to  the  Pontificate  by  the  title  of  Honoriu*  11. 

But  in  this  contest  the  Imperial  candidate  was  defeated, 
and  although  he  never  would  resign  his  pretensions, 

Alexander  II.  was  generally  acknowledged  as  the  lawful 
Pope. 


* Cardinal*,  according  to  their  original  institution,  »«re  Priests 
or  Deacons,  placed  in  Cathedrals  ur  large  Church**,  in  opposition 
to  those  who  were  attached  to  email  Churches  or  Chapelt.  In 
former  time*,  the  title  wo*  by  no  meiuu  contined  to  the  Prints  aud 
Deacon*  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  nor  to  the  secular  Clergy  ; but 
it  was  in  u»  in  ail  tba  Latin  Churches,  and  assumed  by  Abbots, 
Canon*,  and  Monks.  The  Edict  of  Nicholas  II.  divide*  into  two 
clastes  the  Cardinals  who  were  to  have  the  right  of  suffrage  in  the 
election  of  a Pope,  vis.  Cardinal  Bishop*  and  Cardinal  Clerks.  By 
the  former  are  meant  seven  Bishops  who  belonged  to  the  city  and 
territory  of  Rome  ; the  Cardinal  Corks  comprehended  the  Priests 
and  Deacons.  Tbe  name,  origin,  and  rights  of  Cardinal*  are  enu- 
merated by  Fabriciut,  BMtoyr.  An/tfwr.  p.  456.  But  Ibcrv  are  two 
Dissertations  which  deserve  particular  notice  : one  is  by  Muraturi,  en- 
titled Dr  (trig tne  Cardim/atui,  An/ if.  1/a t.  Mr, Jit  tom.  v.  p.  156, 

The  other  w that  of  Fred.  Spanhetm,  entitled  Cardimatilut  Dijmlaiti 
atjxe  Airtontahi  n Sercu/v  nala/it,  Hit/.  C/trist.  save.  si.  arc.  6. 
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The  contest  was  carried  on  with  a far  greater  degree 
- of  violence,  when  Hildebrand  himself  succeeded  Alexan- 
I*  der.  This  extraordinary  man  was  a Tuscan,  of  humble 
> parentage,*  and  educated  in  the  Monastery  of  Clugni.  By 
various  gradations  he  rose  to  the  dignity  of  Chancellor  of 
the  Church  of  Home,  and  in  that  station  governed  the  Ho- 
man Pontiffs  from  the  time  of  Leo  IX.  On  the  same 
day  in  which  Alexander  was  interred,  he  was  raised  to 
the  Pontificate  by  the  unanimous  suffrages  of  the  Car- 
dinals, Bishops,  Abbots,  Monks,  and  People  ; this  una- 
nimity was  obtained  by  bribing  such  as  could  be  cor- 
rupted, and  by  poisoning  such  as  could  not  be  bribed. 
Tlie  election  was  confirmed  by  Henry  IV.,  King  of  the 
Homans,  to  whom  Ambassadors  had  been  sent  an- 
nouncing the  choice  of  the  Clergy  and  the  People. 

Too  soon  did  the  Emperor  perceive  that,  by  consent- 
ing to  the  election  of  Hildebrand,  who  assumed  the  title 
ot  Gregory  VII.,  he  had  raised  up  a powerful  rival  not 
only  to  his  own  authority,  but  to  the  independence  of 
all  temporal  sovereignty.  Seated  in  the  Apostolic 
choir  Gregory  aimed  at  universal  empire,  and  the  pro- 
ject which  his  ambition  formed,  his  dexterity  fitted  him 
i to  execute.  He  first  denounced  the  terrors  of  Excom- 
*"  munication  against  Lay  Investitures,  though  he  had 
received  the  Confirmation  of  hia  own  Election  from  the 
} Emperor.  He  laboured  to  dissolve  the  jurisdiction  of 
temporal  Princes  over  the  Clergy,  and  to  exclude  them 
from  all  share  in  the  management  or  distribution  of 
Ecclesiastical  revenues.  But  not  satisfied  with  exempt- 
ing the  Clergy  from  secular  authority,  he  attempted  to 
render  all  secular  Princes  tributary  to  the  See  of  Rome. 
Whatever  temporal  privileges  were  enjoyed  by  the 
Popes,  were  derived  from  the  Princes  of  France,  but 
Gregory  pretended  that  their  Kingdom  was  tributary  to 
the  See  of  Home,  and  commanded  his  Legates  solemnly 
to  demand  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute.  To  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  he  addressed  an  Epistle,  demanding 
the  arrears  of  Peter-pence,+  and  homage  for  his  new 
dominions  as  a Fief  of  the  Apostolic  See.  In  both 
these  cases  he  was  repulsed  ; in  France  the  tribute  was 
neither  paid  nor  even  acknowledged  ; in  England,  the 
payment  was  rendered  as  an  ancient  custom,  but  the 
homage  was  nobly  refused.; 

Among  the  less  powerful  States  of  Europe  the  claims 
of  Gregoiy  were  received  with  acquiescence.  He  pre- 
tended that  Saxony  was  a Feudal  tenure  held  in  subjec- 
tion to  the  See  of  Rome,  to  which  it  had  been  formerly 
yielded  by  Charlemagne.  He  maintained  that  the 
Kingdom  of  Spain  was  the  property  of  the  Apostolic 
See  from  the  earliest  period  of  Christianity,  although  the 
records  were  lost.$  He  wrote  circular  Letters  to  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Germanic  Princes,  toGrusa.  King 
of  Hungary,  and  to  Suino,  King  of  Denmark,  recom- 
mending them  to  make  a solemn  grant  of  their  King- 
doms to  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  and  to  hold  them 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter. 
The  son  of  Demetrius,  King  of  the  Russians,  in  obe- 

•  Fair i f erraru  jSItmi.  Puma  odkue  M oJflcimA  patris,  itienu 
mrtnrma,  ram  fot  uni  ex  Itgnt  srgmen/ts  k>rC  dictum  Dandu  ; 
Ihiminabitwr  a mart  ttmjae  ad  mart.  Cave,  Hut.  Lit.  p.  151. 

f IVtrr- pence  were  »<>  culled,  because  they  were  collected  on  tha 
Festival  of  St  Peter  in  Vinculia.  They  formed  a tax  of  a penny  on 
each  houae,  find  granted  by  Ina,  King  of  tha  West  Saxons,  fot  tha 
support  of  an  English  College  at  Roma 

\ The  Letter  of  William  it  to  he  found  in  Collier's  JSccfa.  Hut. 
o/  Great  Bntam,  to],  i.  Appendix. 

$ Efi.  lib.  X.  7.  /try Hum  ffiipamiar  ab  amtiquo  prgprii  juris 
S.  Petri  /ware,  rf  salt  dposloticte  §edi  ex  <tqao  per  timer e. 


dience  to  an  Epistle  of  Gregory,  set  out  for  Rome,  in 
order  to  obtain  as  a gift  from  St.  Peter,  hia  hereditary 
dominions.  Suinimer,  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  was  raised 
to  the  Kingly  rank  by  the  Legate  of  Gregory,  on  con- 
dition that  he  paid  an  annual  tribute  of  two  hundred  > 
pieces  of  gold,  at  every  Festival  of  Easter.  Basilau9  II.  I 
having  assassinated  the  Bishop  of  Cracow,  was  ex  com-  a 
municated  by  Gregory,  his  subjects  were  absolved  from 
their  allegiance,  and  an  Edict  was  issued,  prohibiting 
the  Nobles  and  Clergy  of  Poland  from  electing  a new  T 
King  without  the  consent  of  the  Roman  Pontiff* 

The  teal  and  activity  of  Gregory  were  employed  with 
great  success  in  enriching  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter, 
and  in  extending  the  Papal  dominions.  The  splendid 
inheritance  which  the  Church  derived  from  the  Countess 
Matilda  was  warmly  contested  at  this  time,  and  was  not 
preserved  entire,  but  a considerable  portion  still  remains 
to  tbe  Ecclesiastical  State.  A similar  power  to  that  / 
which  Gregory  arrogated  over  temporal  Kingdoms  and  P 
their  Sovereigns,  was  assumed  by  him  over  the  Spiritual  1 
Governors  of  the  Church.  In  order  to  correct  the  evil 
of  Simony,  which  had  become  one  of  the  reigning  vices 
among  the  European  Clergy,  the  Pontiff  not  only  ex- 
communicated those  who  were  guilty  of  it,  but  pro- 
nounced an  anathema  against  any  one  who  received  the 
investiture  of  a Bishopric  or  Abbacy  from  the  hands  of 
a Layman,  os  well  as  against  those  by  whom  the  In- 
vestiture was  granted.  The  Investiture  of  Bishops  and  r 
Abbots,  so  far  as  it  regarded  an  oath  of  allegiance,  and  ** 
the  performance  of  homage  to  temporal  Princes,  was  of  * 
ancient  date,  and  was  a mode  of  receiving  pro)>erty  * 
similar  to  that  practised  by  the  Lay  Feudatories ; b 
but  the  custom  of  investing  Bishops  and  Abbots  with  ft 
the  Ring  and  Croeicr,  the  ensigns  of  the  sacred  func- 
tion, differed  from  ordinary  Feudal  habits,  and  was  not 
supported  by  any  long  prescription.! 

By  the  law  which  Gregory  enacted  against  Investi- 
tures. he  raised  a formidable  opponent  against  himself 
in  the  Emperur  Henry  IV.,  and  the  History  of  their 
struggle  has  been  related  in  our  Annals  op  Gkomany. 
(ch,  Ixix.  p.  53b.) 

Commensurate  with  the  increase  of  the  Papal  power  I: 
in  this  Century,  was  the  increase  of  Monachism,  for  the  4 
Western  Monks  were  remarkable  for  their  attachment  d 
to  Uie  Roman  Pontiffs.  Gregory,  intent  on  reducing  the 
privileges  and  independence  of  the  Bishops,  exhorted 
the  Monks  to  withdraw  themselves  and  their  possessions 
from  Episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  to  place  both  under 
the  dominion  of  St.  Peter.  The  policy  of  Gregory  was 
adopted  by  Urban  II.,  and  a considerable  potiiou  of  the 
Monasteries  received  immunities  both  from  the  temporal 
authority  of  their  Sovereigns,  and  from  the  spiritual 
jurisdiction  of  their  Bishops. 

Of  all  the  Religious  Orders  the  Monks  of  Clugni  5 
made  the  most  rapid  advances  to  opulence  and  domi-  f 
tuna.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  Century,  they 
were  formed  into  a separate  Society,  and  no  sooner  were 
they  established,  than  they  extended  their  authority  on 
all  sides,  reducing  under  their  jurisdiction  all  the  Monas- 
teries which  had  adopted  their  discipline.  Hugo,  the  sixth 

• Numerous  arc  the  Historians  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  who  have 
written  ou  the  life  and  exploits  of  Gregory.  Of  the  KccIcsuuUcmI 
Historians  it  is  enough  to  mention  Sagittarius,  Introduc . ad  H»st. 
/Ere/,  torn.  i.  who  has  furnished  a Catalogue  of  these  Writers. 
Spaohnm  has  a chapter  entitled  // 1/ debramdt  ffutarta  ft  Dogmata, 
Hist.  Cbnst.  mec.  xi-  cb.  v. 

f The  History  of  Investitures  has  been  written  with  great  learn- 
ing and  impartiality  by  Cardinal  Nome. 
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History.  Abbot  of  Clugni,  was  not  only  in  high  credit  at  the  Court 
of  Rome,  bit  was  patronized  by  several  Princes,  and  he 
availed  himself  of  hi»  reputation  and  influence  to  extend 
the  privileges  of  his  Order.  This  celebrated  Monastic 
was  the  acknowledged  head  of  thirty-two  of  the  prin- 
cipal Religious  Houses  in  France,  and  many  other 
Societies,  although  they  declined  to  form  a union  with 
the Clugniac  Order,  regarded  the  Arch-Abbot  of  Clugni, 
as  he  styled  himself,  as  their  spiritual  Chief. 

The  example  cf  the  Clugniac  Monks  excited  several 
pious  men  to  erect  similar  fraternities,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  Benedictine  Order,  which  had  been 
hitherto  an  universal  and  united  body,  was  divided.  To 
division  in  discipline  succeeded  hatred  and  hostility. 
Broaches  The  principal  of  these  ramifications  from  the  Bene- 
of  the  Bene-  dictinc  Order  were,  l.  The  Congregation  of  the  Camal- 
dolites  founded  by  Homuald,  an  Italian  fanatic,  whose 
followers  were  subdivided  into  two  classes,  the  Cenobiles 
and  the  Eremites.  2.  The  followers  of  Gualbert,  a 
native  of  Florence,  settled  at  Vallombrosa.  in  the  Apen- 
nines. 3.  The  Cistertians,  founded  by  Koberi,  Abbot 
of  Molema,  in  Burgundy. 

Besides  these  Convents  which  were  founded  on  the 
principles  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  several  other  Mo- 
nastic Societies  were  formed,  distinguished  by  a peculiar 
code  of  discipline.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  were, 
1.  The  Order  of  Grandmontains,  founded  by  Stephen  de 
Murct ; 2.  the  Order  of  Carthusians,  whose  founder  was 
Bruno,  a native  of  Cologne  and  a Canon  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Kheirns  in  France ; 3.  the  Order  of  St.  Anthony  of 
Vienne  in  Dauphine,  instituted  for  the  relief  and  sup- 
port of  such  as  were  afflicted  with  grievous  disorders, 
and  particularly  with  the  malady  called  St.  Anthony’s 
fire. 

A more  copious  account  of  these  Societies  will  fall 
with  greater  propriety  into  a separate  Dissertation  on  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Military  and  Religious  Orders. 
What  has  been  now  offered  is  connected  with  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  Papal  power,  to  which  these  Orders 
were  eminently  subservient,  and  which  they  contributed 
to  advance  and  confirm. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  WRITERS  OF  TIIK  Xlth  CENTURY. 

THEOPHANES  CERAM1US,* 

PLOK.  CIRC.  A.  D.  1040, 

was  Bishop  of  Tauromeniuin  in  Sicily,  and  the  author 
of  sixty*  two  Homilies  on  the  Gospels  appointed  for  Sun- 
days and  Festivals.  They  were  published  with  Prole- 
gomena and  Notes,  Greek  and  Latin,  tol.  Paris,  1644. 
He  likewise  wrote  two  Homilies  for  the  Sunday  before 
the  Esallalian  of  the  Cross,  published  in  a Collection  of 
Tracts  De  Cruce  by  Grctacr,  tom.  ii.  p.  1207.  These 
Homilies  possess  the  merit  of  a perspicuous  style,  and  a 
rationed  mode  of  Scriptural  interpretation. 

Cave,  Hist.  Lit  tom.  ii.  p.  132.  Fabric.  Biblioth. 
Grsec. 

N1LUS  DOXIPATRIUS. 

PLOR.  A.  D.  1043. 

It  is  uncertain  when  this  pillar  of  the  Greek  Church 
was  born.  He  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  his  knowledge 
relating  to  matters  of  Ecclesiastical  polity,  and  at  the 

• «.  e.  Tile  Potter. 


request  of  Roger,  King  of  Sicily,  he  compoaed  a small  Eedw 
Tract  entitled  De  Majorvm  Palriarckarum  sedibus. 

This  Tract  was  afterwards  enlarged.  Copious  extracts  th^Xlih 
from  it  have  been  given  by  Leo  Allatius,  de  Concord.  century. 
Ecd.  Orient,  et  Occident. ; and  it  has  been  published 
entire  by  Stephen  Le  Moyne,  in  his  Work  Varior.  Sacr. 
tom.  i.  p.  211. 

Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  tom.  ii.  p.  133. 

NICETAS  PECTORATUS 

PLOR.  CIRC.  A.  D.  1050. 

This  formidable  opponent  of  the  Latin  Church  was  a 
Monk  and  a Presbyter  of  Constantinople.  His  principal 
Work  is  entitled  Liber  adrertus  Latinos  de  Azymii , de 
Sahbalorum  fj  units,  et  nuptiis  Sacerdatum.  It  has 
been  edited  by  Canisius  and  Baronins. 

Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  tom.  ii.  p.  136. 

MICHAEL  PSBLLUS 

PI. OR.  A.  D.  1050, 

descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family  at  Con- 
stantinople, was  raised  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  State ; 
but  in  this  place  he  is  to  be  noted  only  for  his  profi- 
ciency in  Literature.  Such  was  that  proficiency  as  to 
obtain  the  highest  encomiums  from  his  contemporaries, 
and  the  important  trust  of  Preceptor  to  the  Emperor 
Michael  Ducas.  From  the  splendour  of  a Court,  Pscllue 
retired  to  the  obscurity  of  a Monastery.  His  writings 
were  numerous,  and  on  various  subjects,  on  Philosophy, 
Mathematics,  Medicine,  History,  and  Theology. 

Cave,  Hist,  Lit.  tom.  ii.  p.  136.  Spauhcim,  Hitt. 

Christ . sarc.  xi.  sec.  11. 

MICHAEL  CERULARIUS. 

PLOR.  CIRC.  A.  D.  1051. 

Like  Nicetas,  this  author  is  chiefly  known  for  hia 
hostility  to  the  Latin  Church.  He  was  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  and  consequently  a natural  enemy  of 
the  Roman  Pontiff.  A quarrel  between  Humbert 
and  Michael  was  carried  on  with  unexampled  bitterness. 

The  Works  of  this  author  relate  to  the  matters  of  contro- 
versy between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches. 

Cave,  Hist.  Lit  tom,  ii.  p.  133. 

JOHANNES  XIPH1L1NUS, 

OB.  A.  D.  1078, 

was  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  under  the  Emperors 
Constantine  and  Michael  Ducas.  Although  he  took  an 
active  purt  in  the  controversy  with  the  Latin  Church,  yet 
his  Works  are  not  altogether  controversial.  He  was 
the  author  of  Homilies  on  the  Gospels , and  made  an 
Epitome  of  the  History  of  Dion  Cassius. 

Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  tom.  ii.  p.  147.  Spanheitn,  Hist. 

Christ,  sec.  xi.  sec.  11. 

THEOPHYLACT. 

PLOR.  a.  D.  1077. 

A native  of  Constantinople,  and  Primate  of  Bulgaria. 

His  Commentaries  on  the  Sacred  Writings  were  received 
with  universal  approbation  and  esteem.  They  were 
edited,  Lat.  Paris,  1554.  Basil,  1570. 

Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  tom.  ii.  p.  153.  Spanheim,  Hist, 

Christ.  s»c.  xi.  sec.  11. 
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Bnttiry.  FILBERT. 

OB.  A.  D.  )02S. 

At  the  head  of  the  catalogue  of  Latin  writer*  in  this 
Century,  is  placed  F albert.  Bishop  of  Chartres.  He  has 
obtained  a certain  degree  of  reputation  for  his  love  of 
Letters,  and  his  zeal  for  the  education  of  youth,  but  his 
notoriety  rests  on  his  extravagant  and  enthusiastic 
attachment  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  He  not  only  built  a 
splendid  Church  dedicated  to  her  at  Chartres,  but  com- 
posed several  Hymns  in  her  praise.  The  Works  of  this 
Bishop  were  collected  by  Chatles  Villiers,  and  published 
at  Paris,  1606 

Hist.  Lit.  de  France,  tom.  vii.  p.  261.  Cave,  Hist, 
Lit,  tom.  ii.  p.  125. 


HUMBERT. 

OB.  COST  A.  I).  1064. 

This  celebrated  Cardinal  was  the  corypheus  of  the 
Latin  Church,  in  the  grand  controversy  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  lie  was  alike  distiii- 
guished  for  his  vehemence  and  his  learning.  His  Works 
ooosist  chiefly  of  Tracts  against  Michael  Cerularius. 
and  they  have  been  collected  in  Biblioth.  Patrum, 
trm.  xviii. 

Hist.  Lit.  de  France,  loin.  vii.  p.  527.  Cave,  Hist. 
Lit.  tom.  ii.  p.  130. 

PETRUS  DAMIAN  US. 

OB.  A.  D.  1072. 

This  truly  learned  man.  according  to  the  custom  of 
his  Age,  received  a Monastic  education,  and  was  Abbot 
of  the  Monastery  at  Avellino.  He  was  promoted  by 
Stephen  to  the  rank  of  a Cardinal,  and  to  the  Bishopric 
of  Ostia,  against  his  inclination.  He  was  employed  on 
vanotK  embassies  relative  to  Ecclesiastical  affairs,  in 
which  he  acquitted  himself  with  great  credit.  His  Works 
are  numerous,  ami  have  been  collected  in  three  volumes 
folio,  Rome,  1606.  1608,  1615. 

Du  Pin,  Fed.  Hist.  tom.  ix.  p.  83.  Cave,  Hist.  Lit. 
tom.  ii,  p.  140. 


BERENGER. 

OB.  A.  o.  1088 

With  the  life  of  this  eminent  Theologian  is  connected 
the  History  of  the  controversy  concerning  the  Corporal 
Presence.  Beretiger  was  a native  of  France,  principal 
of  the  Public  School  at  Tours,  and  afterwards  Arch- 
deacon of  Angers.  He  possessed  an  acute  and  subtle 
genius,  and  was  renowned  both  on  account  of  his  exten- 
sive learning  and  the  exemplary  sanctity  of  his  life. 

In  the  preceding  Century  the  controversy  concerning 
the  Corporal  Presence  was  carried  on  with  the  greatest 
freedom,  since  no  Council  had  given  a definitive  sentence 
on  this  point,  so  as  to  restrain  discussion  and  debate. 
Berenger  In  this  spirit,  Berenger  publicly  maintained  the  doctrine 
uuiutuina  Qf  Johannes  Scotus  and  Rertrumn.  in  opposition  to  that 
afacotuu*1*  ^Ba^iu‘us  Radbert — that  the  bread  and  wine  m the 

cHirvtnuig  Eucharist  are  not  changed  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
ih«-  Kucha-  Christ,  but  were  no  more  than  their  figures  and  external 
nvt.  s\  rnbois.  The  doctrine  of  Berenger  was  no  sooner 

D-  published  than  it  was  opposed  by  certain  Doctors  in 
1015.  prance  and  Germany;  and  Leo  IX.  attacked  it  with 


the  weapons  of  Pontifical  power.  In  two  differen  Kecle- 
Councils,  one  of  which  met  at  Rome,  and  the  other  at 
Vercdli,  the  doctrine  of  Berenger  was  solemnly  con- 
demned,  and  the  book  of  Scolus,  whence  it  was  drawn,  cVmury 
publicly  burned.  The  example  of  the  PontifT  was  followed  - ^ > 

by  Henry  I.,  and  in  a Council  summoned  at  Paris,  an  It  is  con- 
anathema  was  denounced  against  Berenger  and  his  ad-  d*mn««i  *7 
herenls.  Berenger  was  deprived  of  his  revenues,  and  * ~ou~ril 

d'5Ticd-  , , , ,, 

lemporal  punishments  might  have  shaken  the  con-  and  at 
stancy  of  Berenger,  and  induced  him  to  retract  his  opi- 
uious ; but  he  was  still  permitted  to  enjoy  them  in  the  *•  »• 

privacy  which  he  sought.  On  the  death  of  Leo  IX.  1050. 

an  active  persecution  against  him  began,  for  Victor  II.  Vidor  II. 
undertook  to  institute  a more  severe  examination  of  the 
Bcrengcriaii  doctrine.  He  sent  his  Legates  to  two  dif-  mbation^f 
ferent  Councils  assembled  at  Tours  for  this  purpose,  tho  Bereo- 
In  one  of  these  Councils  the  famous  Hildebrand  appeured  gvnin  do.-* 
in  the  Legantine  character,  and  opposed  Berenger  with  tone*, 
his  wonted  violence.  Berenger  also  was  present ; and  A- 
overpowered  by  threats  rather  than  convinced  by  orgu*  ^ 05-1 . 

iTient,  he  not  only  abandoned,  but,  it  is  said,  solemnly 
abjured  his  opinions,  and  thus  was  reconciled  to  the  optmom;  * 
Church.  The  abjuration  was  soon  proved  to  be  an  act  of  but  after- 
fear,  not  of  sincerity,  for  he  continued  to  teach,  although  want* 
with  more  circumspection,  the  opinions  for  which  he  had  tf*1*** 
been  censured.  * en>' 

When  the  account  of  Berengens  perfidy  was  brought  NichoUxil. 
to  Nicholas  II.,  the  exasperated  Pontiff  summoned  him 
to  a Council  at  Rome.  Berenger  was  again  terrified 
with  threats  of  punishment,  and  declared  his  readiness  A "D 
to  subscribe  such  doctrines  as  the  Council  might  think  io5^ 
fit  to  decree.  Humbert  was  accordingly  appointed  to 
draw  up  a Confession  of  Faith  for  Berenger,  who  signed  Up  signs 
it,  and  confirmed  his  adherence  to  his  subscription  by  a * Montes- 

solemn  oath.  The  Confession  contained  the  following 

...  . . - ® railn<Ira*n 


declaration  : — that  the  bread  and  wine,  after  cnnsecra* 


up  by  Hum- 


litm,  are  not  only  a Sacrament,  but  the  real  body  uml  bert. 
blood  of  Jesns  Christ,  and  that  this  body  and  bUod  are 
handled  by  the  Priests,  and  partaken  by  the  people,  not 
in  a sacramental  sense,  but  really  and  sensibly. 

That  the  second  abjuration  of  Berenger  was  equally  lie  agaif. 
extorted  and  insincere  with  the  first,  too  soon  appeared, 
for  when  he  returned  to  France,  he  expressed  his  utmost 
detestation  of  the  Confession  which  he  had  subscrilied 
at  Rome.  Alexander  II.,  the  successor  of  Nicholas,  Alexander 
employed  expostulation  and  influence  to  induce  him  to  H.  rude*- 
return  from  his  apostasy,  but  us  he  was  powerfully  sup-  ,om*  'n 
ported,  and  at  a distance  from  Rome,  he  was  deaf  to 
the  remonstrances  of  the  Pontiff.  Hence  the  contro-  him. 
versy  was  prolonged  during  many  years,  and  the  follow- 
ers of  Berenger  largely  increased. 

When  the  chief  antagonist  of  Berenger  was  elevated  (in-gory 
to  the  Papal  chair,  H might  be  supposed  that  he  would  VII.  *um- 
not  neglect  a controversy  in  which  he  had  been  so  ac- J”*!1'*  h,m 
liiely  engaged.  Yet  Gregory  VII.  displayed  a different  ° mr 
spirit,  as  a moderator,  from  that  which  tie  had  shown 
os  a disputant.  He  discovered  an  impartiality  and  can- 
dour  which  his  proceedings  on  other  occasions,  and  hit 
former  course  in  this  very  dispute,  gave  little  reason 
to  expect.  He  opiieara  to  have  entertained  a high 
personal  esteem  for  Berenger,  notwithstanding  their 
difference  of  opinion.  He  sent  an  order  to  him  to  eepuir 
to  Rome,  and  in  a Council  which  met  there,  he  per-  Council  at 
milled  his  old  antagonist  to  restate  the  opinion*  which  R«*ne. 
had  been  embodied  by  Humbert  in  a Confession  of  A-  n- 
Faith.  Berenger,  therefore,  made  a second  declaration  1078. 
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Iliitur}-.  confirmed  by  an  oath,  that  he  would  adhere  to  the  ful- 
lowing  propositions  : that  the  bread  laid  upon  the  altar 
Bwn^r  becomes,  after  consecration,  the  true  hotly  of  Christ, 
feihd  1 WM  born  °f  *he  Virgin,  suffered  on  the  Cross, 

r4tun».eC  * and  now  0,1  right  hand  of  the  Father;  and  that 
the  wine  pluced  upon  the  altar  becomes,  after  conse- 
cration, the  true  blood  which  flowed  from  the  side  of 
Christ. 

It  Mfbfns  Although  this  declaration  satisfied  Gregory,  yet  it  did 
thr  Po)w,  not  satisfy  the  enemies  of  Berenger ; they  contended 
oM«uurau?  '*lul  {{  was  a,n^ffuyu*» an(l  they  required  thut  he  should 
‘ be  obliged  to  sign  another,  expressed  in  clearer  terms. 

They  added  another  demand,  that  be  should  he  obliged 
to  prove  his  sincerity  by  undergoing  the  ordeal  of  fire. 
Gregory  absolutely  refused  this  last  demand,  and  would 
have  refused  the  first,  if  he  had  followed  his  own  judg- 
ment. But  the  importunate  clamours  of  the  enemies  of 
A more  «1«-  Bercnger, prevailed  upon  the  Pontiff  to  yield,  and  a new 
tfcb.furtn  Declaration,  or  third  Confession  of  Faith  was  framed, 
jwja  This  took  a middle  course  between  the  first  and  second, 
He  «i£t<a  and  Bercnger,  in  a Council  at  Rome,  once  more  per- 
a third  Cob-  formed  the  ceremony  of  subscribing,  and  of  confirming 
tVth*  °*  hi*  subscription  by  an  oath.  By  this  assent,  he  pro- 
fessed to  believe — that  the  bread  and  wine,  by  consecra- 
tion, were  substantially  changed  into  the  true,  proper, 
and  vivifying  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ. 

No  sooner  had  Bercnger  made  this  declaration,  than 
he  was  dismissed  by  the  Pontiff  with  the  most  honour- 
able testimonies  of  liberality  and  friendship.  But 
Again  te-  scarcely  had  he  quitted  Rome  before  he  publicly  re- 
ir*c»v  traded  the  declaration  which  he  had  subscribed  before 
the  Council,  and  even  wrote  an  elaborate  confutation  of 


the  doctrines  contained  in  that  declaration.  The  C’oun- 
I,i*nity  of  cil  importuned  Gregory  to  promulgate  Ecclesiastical 
Un-g»ry  censures  against  the  relapsed  heretic,  but  the  Pontiff 
him*"1*  seemed  neither  surprised  nor  offended  at  his  inconsist- 
ency and  tergiversation.  Berenger  had  sufficient  pru- 
dence not  to  return  any  answer  to  the  bitter  invectives 
of  his  adversaries,  and  tired  with  polemics,  he  withdrew 
l!i<  retire-  from  public  life.  He  fixed  his  abode  in  the  Isle  of  St. 
nei»i  »■«  the  Cosine,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tours,  where  he  fxassed 
St*  several  years  in  fasting,  prayer,  and  devotion.  His  re- 
tirement was  embittered  by  a retrospect  of  his  past  con- 
duct, and  he  submitted  to  a severe  course  of  penance, 
with  a hope  of  expiating  the  guilt  of  his  repeated  perju- 
Hi>  death-  The  memory  of  his  failings  was  obliterated  in  the 

k.  d.  minds  of  his  numerous  followers,*  and  they  retained  only 
1US$.  the  deep  impression  of  his  extraordinary  sanctity.  The 
Canons  of  the  Cathedral  of  Tours  long  continued  to 
honour  his  name  by  a procession  to  the  Isle  of  St. 
Cosine,  where  they  performed  a solemn  service  at  his 
tomb. 


LAX  FRANC. 

OU.  A.  D.  109d. 


Eocle- 

»:d»1ical 
Writer*  of 


This  antagonist  of  Berenger  was  an  Italian  by  birth,  *h«Xltli 
and  received  his  education  in  his  native  Country ; but  in  ■ rlu'u^1, 
early  youth  he  transplanted  himself  into  Normandy.  ori 
He  embraced  a Monastic  life,  but  quitted  it  in  conse-  anj 
quence  of  having  obtained  the  favour  of  Duke  Wil-tiou. 
ham.  When  this  Prince  made  his  successful  descent  Acrompa- 
on  England,  Lanfranc  accompanied  him,  and  was ***** " <1* 
the  prime  adviser  of  the  Conqueror  in  Ecclesiastical 
affairs.  Before  a year  was  expired  from  the  commence- 
menl  of  the  Norman  dynasty,  there  was  not  an  indivi- 
dual remaining  in  any  high  station  in  the  Church  who 
was  hostile  to  it;  and  Stigand  having  rendered  himself 
particularly  obnoxious,  was  deposed.  William  had  no  Mode  Arch- 
hesitation  in  conferring  the  vacant  Primacy  on  Lanfranc.  tubtuip  of 
The  election  and  consecration  of  this  Italian  to  the  See  Cantrrbufy. 


of  Canterbury,  were  both  remarkable  and  solemn.  He 
was  first  chosen  by  the  Church  of  Canterbury,  and  after  H 
this  capitular  election,  the  choice  was  ratified  by  the  222^ 
Clergy  and  Nobility  at  the  Royal  Court  He  was  then  cmion  re- 
consecrated at  the  metropoliiical  Church,  at  which  cere-  markable, 
mony  all  the  Bishop*  of  England  attended  in  person, 
or  if  absent  excused  themselves  by  letters.  Being  thus 
possessed  of  the  highest  dignity  in  the  English  Church, 
he  wrote  a letter  to  the  Pope  complaining  of  the  arduous 
burthen  which  his  office  imposed  on  him,  and  preferred 
to  his  Sovereign  a request  which  he  knew  would  be 
refused,  of  being  permitted  to  retire  to  a Monastery. 

The  English  Bishops  cheerfully  recognised  his  autho-  Dispute 
rity,  with  the  exception  of  Thomas  the  Archbishop  of  w»th  the 
York,  who  made  an  ineffectual  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence,  if  not  for  precedency.  The  quarrel  between  the  conwmng 
two  Archbishops  was  compromised  for  a time,  and  they  prwe&ac*- 
set  out  together  for  Rome,  accompanied  by  Remigius, 

Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Lanfranc  was  received  with  the 
highest  marks  of  respect ; hut  the  two  other  Prelates, 
though  their  first  reception  was  civil,  were  deposed  on 
account  of  some  canonical  objections.  Lanfranc,  it  is  said, 
made  use  of  his  interest  in  their  favour,  and  having 
thus  obtained  a claim  on  their  gratitude,  he  endeavoured 
to  get  the  Pope  to  decide  the  controversy  concerning 
the  canonical  obedience  due  from  the  See  of  York  to 


Canterbury.  The  Pontiff  prudently  declined  to  inter- 
fere, and  it  was  referred  to  the  judgment  of  the  King  of 
England.  On  a full  hearing  of  the  matter  in  the  pro-  Diwwite 
sence  of  most  of  the  Bishops  and  Abbots,  it  was  deter-  *«ritUl  by- 
mined  that  the  Primacy  was  rightly  vested  in  the  See  of 
Canterbury ; that  the  Archbishops  of  York  should  be  Council, 
obliged  to  make  a profession  of  canonical  obedience  to  it 
at  their  consecration ; that  on  the  death  of  ati  Arch- 


il* Works.  Of  his  Works  there  are  extant  some  Epistles ; three 
Formularie t of  his  belief  concerning  the  Eucharist ; 
Disputation  with  Lanfranc  on  the  Corporal  Pretence  i 
a Commentary  on  the.  Apocalypse ; and  several  minor 
tracts. 

Life  of  Berenger  in  the  Works  of  Hildebert,  Arch- 
deacon of  Mons  ; Hist.  Lit . de  France,  tom.  viii.  p.  197  ; 
Spanheim,  Hitt.  Christ,  ssec.  xi.  sec.  8 ; Cave,  Hut  Lit. 
tom.  ii.  p.  130. 

* Hia  dixdple  and  biographer,  Hildrhert.  honoured  hi*  memory 
by  ah  epitaph,  of  which  the  following  line*  arv  (he  conduaiun : 

Vir  verc  tnfuent,  ri  parlr  bralvi  at  omni ; 

Qu,  cst/irt  amimA,  cor/tort  dttal  tarmtrm. 

Pott  otutum  t warn  If  cum,  if  cum  rtf uietrum  : 

Arc  Jtat  mekor  tort  tuea,  tortt  t*A. 


bishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Archbishop  of  York  should 
repair  to  that  City,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Bishops 
of  the  Province  should  assist  at  the  consecration  of  the 
new  Archbishop.  The  Archbishop  of  York  was  still  io 
retain  his  title  of  Metropolitan,  but  he  and  his  Suffragans 
were  obliged  to  atteud  the  Synods  convened  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  to  be  governed  by  his 
directions. 

The  dispute  being  thus  ended,  Lanfranc's  first  Epistles  Lanfranc 
to  the  Pope  were  replete  with  adulation,  and  he  at  first  fyk**  l1"1 
joined  the  Pope  in  a design  of  dispossessing  the  Cathe-  *** 
dral  Monks  and  placing  secular  Canons  in  their  room,  gg^Lt 
Yet  he  soon  altered  his  policy,  and  took  part  with  the  Pup*. 
King  against  the  usurpations  of  the  See  of  Rome. 

When  Hildebrand  ascended  the  Papal  chair,  he  relied 
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on  the  concurrence  and  cooperation  of  Lanfranc  in  his 
ambitious  designs.  He  sent  a confidential  messenger 
to  the  English  Primate,  notifying  his  accession  to  the 
Popedom,  and  communicating  some  secret  counsels. 
He  urged  his  former  friend  to  come  to  Rome,  but  Lan- 
franc  would  not  leave  England ; and  when  solicitation 
was  changed  into  the  language  of  command,  the  Arch- 
bishop not  only  refused  to  go,  but  accompanied  the 
refusal  with  a deuial  of  the  Pupal  authority. 

When  William  nobly  refused  to  render  fealty  to  the 
See  of  Rome,  Gregory,  supposing  that  his  repulse  was 
iu  a great  measure  owing  to  the  advice  of  Lunfranc.  again 
issued  a peremptory  mandate  summoning  the  Arch- 
bishop to  his  Capital.  But  the  English  Primate  steadily 
resisted  the  Roman  Pontiff*,  answering  that  his  Sovereign 
would  not  permit  him  to  leave  England,  and  that  it  was 
against  the  laws  of  the  Country  for  any  subject  to  de- 
part the  Kingdom  without  the  Royal  permission. 

Throughout  the  reign  of  William,  Lanfranc  cooperated 
in  the  designs  of  his  master,  and  appears  to  have  been 
equally  careful  of  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  and  the  rights 
of  the  English  Church.  As  soon  as  the  Conqueror  per- 
ceived the  approach  of  death,  he  wrote  a pressing  letter 
to  Lanfranc,  earnestly  recommending  the  succession  of 
his  second  son  to  the  Kingdom  which  he  had  gained  by 
his  sword.  Lanfranc  obeyed  the  last  injunction  of  his 
master,  and  hail  it  not  been  for  the  influence  of  the  Pri- 
mate, the  English  nation  would  have  placed  the  Crown 
on  the  head  of  Robert,  the  rightful  heir. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  reign  of  William  Rufus 
were  employed  in  subduing  the  Normans  in  the  in- 
terest of  his  brother.  The  English  who  had  assisted 
him  expected  protection,  if  not  favour,  but  their  hopes 
were  disappointed,  and  their  condition  was  rendered 
insupportable.  Lanfranc,  in  terms  of  respectful  firmness, 
remonstrated  with  the  King  on  his  falsehood  and  ingra- 
titude ; but  by  his  honesty  he  drew  on  himself  the  resent- 
ment of  the  man  whom  he  had  raised  to  supreme  power. 
Rufus,  in  an  angry  tone,  and  with  an  oath,  asked 
the  Primate  whether  he  thought  it  possible  for  a King 
always  to  keep  his  faith  ? From  this  time  Lanfranc  was 
used  with  distrust  and  discourtesy,  and  mortified  at  the 
conduct  of  a Prince  whom  he  had  placed  over  the  nation, 
he  shortly  died,  lamented  by  both  parties. 

Although  a large  portion  of  the  life  of  Lanfranc  was 
passed  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  yet  his 
literary  attainments  were  considerable  for  his  Age. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  ancient  Latin  Fathers, 
and  with  the  Canons  of  the  Church.  His  style  is 
neither  figurative  nor  florid,  but  plain  and  expressive, 
and  his  materials  are  well  arranged.  His  two  chief 
Works  are  a Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  $L  Paul 
and  a Treatise  on  the  Corporal  Pretence  against  Beren- 
ger.  His  entire  Works  were  edited  by  Ducher,  folio, 
Paris,  164S. 

Hut.  Lit.  dr.  France,  tom.  viii.  p.  260.  Cave,  Hitt . 
Lit.  tom.  it.  p.  147  Godwin,  de  Prtnulibus,  vi.  Collier, 
EccL  Hitt  of  Great  Britain , vol.  i.  p.  260 — 263. 


HILDEBERT, 

OB.  A.  D.  1132, 

was  Archbishop  of  Tours,  a Philosopher  and  Poet,  as  well 
us  a Divine.  He  was  a man  of  respectable  learning,  the 


follower  of  Berenger,  and  therefore  not  fairly  treated  by  Herewe*  of 
the  Historians  of  the  Romish  Church.  His  Works  were  ike  Xlth 
edited  by  the  Benedictine  Monks  at  Paris,  fol.  1708,  . 'fn*>ir>~ 
with  the  Notes  of  Beaugendre. 

Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  tom.  ii.  p.  161. 

GREGORY  VII. 

OB.  A.  P.  10S8. 

The  Catalogue  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers  cannot  be 
more  properly  closed  than  with  that  Pontiff  from  whom 
the  Xlth  Century  is  denominated.  Of  his  writings 
there  are  extant  ten  Books  of  Epitllet,  Concil.  tom.  x. 
p.  6 — 306  ; an  Exposition  of  the  Seven  Penitential 
Psalms,  though  this  has  been  ascrihed  to  another  Gre- 
gory ; an  Exposition  of  the  Goepel  of  Si.  Matthew. 

Care,  Hitt.  Lit . torn.  ii.  p.  151.  Fid.  Hen.  Wharton, 

AucL  ad  Hist.  Dogmat.  Cl.  Usserii,  p.  105. 


HERESIES  OF  THE  Xlth  CENTURY. 

No  Sect  worthy  of  notice  had  its  origin  in  this  ten-  No  wrw 
tury,  and  the  state  of  the  ancient  Heresies  suffered  no  8«t. 
material  change.  The  Paulicians,  cither  from  a desire  Paullcun* 
of  propagating  their  opinions  or  of  emancipating  them-  fi**t  »*ttle 
selves  from  the  Grecian  yoke,  now  formed  settlements  in  *w 
Europe.  They  first  migrated  into  Italy,  whence,  iu 
process  of  time,  they  sent  colonies  into  many  of  the 
European  States.  Many  of  them  led  a wandering 
life  in  Germany  and  France,  where  they  gained  the 
veneration  of  the  multitude.  In  Italy  they  were  called 
Paterini  and  Cathari ; in  France  they  had  the  appella- 
tion of  Albigenses,  from  the  town  of  Albig  in  Upper 
Languedoc,  and  of  Publicans,  that  term  being  a corrup- 
tion of  their  first  name.  The  first  Religious  assembly 
which  the  Paulicians  formed  in  Europe,  is  said  to 
have  been  discovered  at  Orleans.  An  Italian  lady 
was  at  its  head,  and  twelve  Canons  of  the  Cathedral  of  a,  t». 
Orleans  were  its  principal  members.  The  character  of  1077. 
these  people  differed  from  the  other  Paulicians,  their 
tenets  approaching  to  Mysticism,  and  the  same  observa- 
tion will  apply  to  another  branch  of  the  Paulician  Sect, 
converted  from  their  errors  by  Gerhard  Bishop  of  Cam- 
bray. 

In  this  Century  a controversy  arose  of  a subtle  and  Cwutru- 
difficult  nature,  tegun  by  Rosellinus,  a Canon  of  Com-  “r*y  ^ 
piegne.  This  Theologian  maintained  that  the  Father  Rasl  lul'*‘ 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  as  welt  as  the  Son  became  incar- 
nate ; and  when  it  was  objected  that  this  doctrine  led  to 
Tri theism,  he  answered  that  the  existence  of  Three  Gods 
might  be  asserted  with  truth,  whatever  harshness  there 
might  be  in  the  mode  of  expression.  He  was  obliged  He  a com 
to  retract  this  tenet  by  a Council  at  Soiuons,  but  he  ,u 
resumed  it  when  the  Council  was  dismissed.  Peiaecu-  nftr*,d* 
tion  drove  him  to  England,  where  he  propagated  dan-  His 
gerous  tenets  of  another  kind ; and  when  lie  was  ba-  daj>. 
nished  thence  be  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  revived 
the  former  Tritheislic  dispute.  After  encountering 
many  persecutions,  he  retired  to  Aquitaine,  where  he 
gained  universal  esteem,  and  passed  the  conclusion  of 
his  days  in  tranquillity.* 


• Hut.  Lit.  de  France,  tom.  ul  p.  358. 
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mob*. 
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1 193  Death  of  Saiadio,  aad  division  of  his  Empire. 


1196  Alenins  III.,  (Angular,)  Emperor  of  the  Fast. 


1999  Tan  Fotrara  Cartam- 

1904  Ends  ia  the  raptors  of  Cocstaatiaople.  BaWwii  I_ 
Lana  Ksarwror  ql  Csastamtiiiople.  Tksudurs  La*- 
caris.Orock  B-peror  of  Me*. 
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*908  Ferrara  chooses  Ik*  Marquis  of  E*te  tor  her  Signor*. 


1914  Fredme  II,  Emperor.  and  King  «f  Italy  aad  TV*  Siei- 


me  Death  of  Pope  lunoceat  HI. 


|*I6  Seermd  League  of  Ike  l 
the  Papacy- 


»*•* 


ltB  Com  i>t«  (•UhUikmmt  of  Tn  Iwq  rnmei), 

104  Indecisive  wsr  of  the  Lombard  Leep*  with  the  I 
peror. 


1239  Frederic  «co  mm  on  vested  by  Poy*  Orsgoej r IX. 


1946  The  Council  of  Lyoaa  under  Pope  Ineeeent  IV.  pnsee*  a 
mr>«r«  nf  eseommuaienuoo  aad  defxMUon  »|»iui 
Frederic  1 1. 


GERMANY-  lie. 


o Conrad,  King  of  lh*  Sfcilk*. 


1*63  R«»f  under  the  Senator  Braaealeonn. 
1*64  Death  of  Cos  rad,  Kb*  of  TV*  Sicilies. 


126*  Fane*  aaral  war  of  1 


1966  Ctmqaert  of  The  Bdlkn  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  who 
1966  Defe»t»  aad  pit*  to  death  Conrad  in,  *aa  of  Conrad. 
Ka'UrftM*  of  the  House  of  Huhrartsulen  or  Swabia. 


1*7*  Rodolpk  «f  Hapsbnrg.  Kaeparor,  aad  Km*  of  Italy. 


1*77  The  Visconti  obtain  the  government  of  MHia. 

117V  The  Emperor  Rudolph  cedes  Romagna  to  (he  Papal  See. 


INt  Remit  of  feecily  from  Charles  of  Any**.  Massacre  of 
the  •*  sViliaa  Veepera." 


l*M  Crusade  against  the  Albigeok- 


1914  Philip  defeat*  the  Emperor  Olio  IV.  at  lh*  groat  Battle 
of  Bourme*. 


1116  Hi*  eoa  1 .00*1  la  EagUnd.  ineffectually  napire*  ts  the 

CltiWB. 


1116  Many  French  Noble*  join  the  Finn  Cntrsaou. 


103  Look  VIII. 

106  Loan  IX.  (Si.  Look.) 


110  Aeqaieitios  of  Languedoc  as  an  A pans**  of  the  Crown. 
1330  First  war  with  Henry  III.  of  England. 


1138  TV*  French  Noble*  jmi#  the  Mirra  Catraana. 


1348  Second  war  with  Henry  III.  of  England. 
1146  Lev*  IX.  obtains  Pruerue*  by  wantage. 


1948  Eegagea  in  the  ainm  Causa  di. 

19(9  Capture*  Pnmietta. 

1360  But  i*  wade  prises tr  aear  Cairo  with  the  lose  of  hk 
army,  and  ransomed. 


1S&4  Ha  ratnias  to  Proac*. 


1 250  Restore*  several  eonqaered  Prennee*  by  treaty  to 
Hcary  III.  of  EaglaBd. 

1961  Burgundy  teww*  aa  Apanage  of  (he  Crown. 


1970  Loan  tX.  undertake*  the  Rinata  **s>  Leer  Catrsaoi ; 
dies  befoea  Toe  i*  ; and  is  •uecsedni  by  bis  non, 
Philip  (HI.;  the  Bold. 

U71  The  great  Fief  of  Languedoc  Lapse*  to  the  Crown. 


19*4  Great  Battle  of  Meleria  between  Genoa  aad  Pit*,  which 

eit,r*aidie.U- marift^powerof  the  latter  lUpoblK  ^ PhUip  (IV.)  (he  Fair. 


isira’ed  by  Pope  la* 


1114  Defeated  at  the  great  Battle  ef  Booiiiwa  hr  Peilip  An 
fatni  «f  France,  aid  deposed.  Prude  He  II.  (eon  of 
Henry  VL)  Emperor. 

1116  Tar  Firm  Cntrsena  undertaken  by  the  King  of  Has. 
gary  and  German  Princes. 


1997  The  Emperor  eicoms.ua  ica t*>l  by  Pope  Gregory  IX.  for 
delaying  to  engage  in  a Cnua-ie. 

108  He  eabarhi  for  Palmt  <ar,  obtains  the  cession  of  Jerusa- 
lem from  the  Hollas  nf  Egypt, 

109  Rare  ire*  the  Crown  of  Palestine  at  Jerusalem  in  right 
of  hia  wife,  and  returns  to  Europe. 


1134  War  excited  against  him  la  Italy  by  the  Papacy. 

i ton  deponed  from  the  dig 
for  rebellion  again**  bios. 


109  Frederic  again  exoomnnicated  by  Pope  Gregsry  IX. 
1641  Rise  of  the  Hanseatic  League. 


1146  The  Council  ef  Lyons,  nodrr  Pope  Innocent  IV.  patten 
sentence  of  eaeommoatrslxm  and  deposition  against 

ham. 


I860  Death  of  Frederic  It.  Outer  IrrTHBMStm  nr  ml 
Kurtut,  n Period  of  nnarrhy  for  twenty-three  year*. 
1269  Ottocar  II.  of  Bohemia  cnoqsert  Attains  aad  other 


1964  Death  *f  Conrad,  King  of  tb«  Sin  lie*,  (ton  of  Froderie.) 
1966  Confederacy  of  the  Rhenish  Cilia*  foi  their  common  pro- 
tection. 


1968  Death  of  Conradia.  Grandson  of  Fmleoc.  Exrut  c 
rtea  or  rut  Kovat  or  HsMinrrairraw. 


1*73  RoJs’ph  of  Hapstorg,  Founder  of  the  Hones  of  Austria, 
Emperor. 


1978  Cedes  Romagna  to  the  Papal  See.  Aad,  after  waging 
two  sucrmlul  wars  agaieal  Otloear  of  Robeson, 
deles:*  him  ia  a battle,  in  which  that  Priam  u slam. 


1683  Rudolph  insaeis  hk  eon  Albert  with  (be  Archduchy  of 
Ana  trim. 


101  Adolphus  of  Nassau,  Emperor.  Commencement  of  thw 
struggle  of  the  Swiss  against  the  tyrnaay  of  Albert 
nf  Austria. 
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1914  Hnrj  I.,  King  of  Cubic. 
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China. 
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marriage  wiifc  Marvngnt^a,  brims  of  Henry  I. 
Iin.nl  reunion  of  the  two  Kiogdoma. 

1919  Revolt  of  the  Rngh.h  Baron,  and  Siohatchx  or 
MaosaCbahta  by  John,  who  Immediately  violataa  It 
1116  Tbe  Huron*  offer  the  Crown  to  Prince  Loon  of  France. 
Death  of  John,  ami  aroestioa  of  Heary  III. 

1917  Lout  compelled  to  abandon  bin  enterprise 

1918  Many  Koglith  Nokia*  join  the  Firm  Carta  ex. 

1916  Twn  Fifth  Cmnanx. 

1917  Peter  de  Courtenay,  Latin  Emperoe  of  Constantinople. 

19*2G  Ferdinand  Id..  King  of  Leo*  and  CutUc. 

1991  Robert.  Latin  Kmprvur  of  Cemsuaiinople.  1st*  John 
Dot a«  Vataeaa,  Greek  Emperor  of  Nirw. 

1994  Ravage  of  Persia  by  Zmg.i  Khan. 

1934  J»mr«  I.  nf  Arsgnn  rr.op]«M  tie  oooqueit  of  tbe  Ba- 
learic l»l*»  froa  (hr  (Saracens. 

1930  Fir»t  ineffectual  expedition  of  Henry  III.  into  Fr«ne« 
for  (he  recovery  of  hit  States. 

1998  Baldwin  II  and  John  de  Brienao,  Latin  Emperor*  ef 

Constantinople. 

1999  The  Emperor  Froderie  II.  of  Oermnny,  ia  Pale%iirr. 

Recover*  Jerusalem  by  treaty  Iron  the  anltaa  of 
KgypL 

l?3l  Jeruaaiem  again  arteed  by  tbeTtrka. 

193B  Tax  Sixth  Catrasna. 

IDS  Cordova  taken  from  ebe  Saracens  by  Ferdinand  111.  of 
Leon  and  Castile. 

1838  Jamm  I.  of  A r»g.m  ronipmro  Valencia  from  the  Snraeew. 

1940  Richard,  Enrl  of  Cornwall,  the  King 'a  Brother,  hendt 
the  Sixth  Caraaox,  and  redeem  Jerusalem, 

1949  Expedition  of  Hrury  III.  lato  France  | defeated  ia  the 
battle  of  Tailteboarg. 

1940  Jernxalem  redeemed  oy  the  Karl  of  Cornwall. 
1949  Bat  fatally  feat 

1947  Ferdinand  III.  capture*  Seville,  and 

1948  Thi  SxYutTH  Car  jam  in  Egypt 

115Q  Completes  bin  vietorfoos  earner  by  farther  conqaests  is 
Andalusia. 

1*39  AlfowM  XI.,  King  of  Leon  aad  Castile. 

HSO  End«  in  the  capture  of  Loots  IE.  of  France. 

1955  Theodore  Laaearia  11.,  Greek  Emperor  of  Niea. 

1958  The  con  We  rated  Ramos  under  Simon  da  ilontfort 
o«i»e  Ibe  government  of  the  Kingdose. 

I960  The  King  recovers  his  power. 

1963  Civil  War. 

1964  Th*  King  taken  [irl toner  at  the  battle  of  Lewes.  Tn» 

Cummiiwi  na»r  nt'MMoatP  to  PaeMANxirr. 

1966  Tbe  battle  of  Evethaaa.  Defeat  sad  death  of  ilontfort. 

1968  Tbe  Tartar*  rooqoer  Persia,  aad  pnt  an  ead  to  aa* 
Srljukiaa  Power  and  the  nominal  Khalifate  of  Bug- 

1998  Juha  feuearia.  1960  Michael  Palmologua.  Greek  Em- 
peror* of  Niee. 

1961  Reeovrry  of  Constantinople  from  the  Latins.  Michael 
Palmologna,  Emperor  of  the  Earl. 

1970  Prince  Edward  joins  tbe  Eietmi  awn  Larr  Closest. 

1979  Tnt  Eioirit  awo  Lut  Catrsant. 

1976  Pedro  III.,  Kitg  of  Aragoa. 

1979  Edward  I,  King  of  Eng  Lead 
1974  Rrtnma  to  England  from  the  Crusade. 

1979  Conquest  nf  the  Seljnktaa  Kingdom  of  Ron®  by  the 
Mogul*. 

1999  Acquire*  Ibe  Crown  of  Sleily. 

1979  Coaqnest  of  China  by  the  Mogul*. 

1989  Aadraascas  the  KUtt.  Emperor  of  tbe  Eeet- 

, iW  SancboIV,  King  of  Uoe  aad  Castile. 
Iftt  Alfonso  III.  1 iruni 

1994  Final  Conqwestef  (Vales, 

1991  The  Seottiah  H»nm»  end  Prelarea  formally  acknowledge 
tbe  Sovereignty  of  Edward. 

1991  Fall  of  Aero,  the  last  Christina  pus-ica  la  Paleettu  . 
Kao  or  tbc  Cnnaoaa. 
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Having  followed  out  the  Annals  of  the  Middle  Ages  to 
the  commencement  of  those  expeditions,  in  which  the 
martial  and  fanatical  ardour  of  the  Kuropean  nations 
was  precipitated  and  exhausted  on  the  shores  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  we  approach  a new  and  memorable  series  of 
events : the  most  stupendous  which  the  Universe  had 
witnessed,  since  the  overthrow  of  the  Homan  Em- 
pire, and  the  establishment  of  the  Mohammedan  Reli- 
gion and  Power.  To  this  interesting  Period,  on  which 
we  are  about  to  enter, — Ailing  in  duration  just  two  hun- 
dred years, — several  properties  conspired  to  give  a pecu- 
liar and  determinate  character.  It  began  and  ended 
with  the  sudden  developement,  and  with  the  slow  but 
total  extinction,  of  u single  mighty  passion  in  the  rude 
European  mind.  It  presented  the  first  example  of  com- 
bined and  continuous  action  for  a common  object  among 
those  nations  of  Barbarian  origin,  who  had  founded  the 
modern  Monarchies  of  Europe  on  the  ruins  of  the  Ro- 
man dominion.  It  threw,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
consolidation  of  the  Gothic  and  Mohammedan  conquests, 
the  powers  of  the  Western  and  Eastern  World  into  for- 
mal and  general  collision ; and  it  witnessed  and  tried, 
on  the  plains  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  the  embattled  cause 
of  Christendom  and  Islam.  Nor  is  there  wanting,  in 
the  internal  fortunes  of  each  of  the  European  King- 
doms, some  remarkable  consummation  which  may  he 
distinctly  traced,  and  is  accurately  defined,  within  the 
limits  of  the  same  Period  of  History.  Whatever  share 
of  influence  we  may  with  different  Writers  concede  or 
deny  to  the  operation  of  one  common  cause,  the  triumph 
of  Royal  authority  over  Feudalism  in  France;  the  secure 
foundation  of  the  Constitutional  System  in  England  ; the 
completion  of  the  Aristocratic  and  Municipal  lilicrties  of 
the  Imperial  Germanic  body  ; the  victorious  extension 
of  the  Christian  Monarchies  of  Spain  from  the  Ebro  to 
the  Guadalquiver  ; the  rise  and  growth  of  commerce  and 
freedom  in  the  Italian  Republics  ; and  the  gradual  ele- 
vation of  the  Papal  Power  to  its  meridian  grandeur;  arc 
all  at  least  strictly  contained  in  the  order  of  time,  within 
the  same  exact  Period  of  two  Centuries,  which  was  filled 
with  the  great  simultaneous  episode  of  Thb  Crusades. 

The  predisposing  circumstances  which  led  to  those 
famous  enterprises,  and  thereby  impressed  such  singular 
features  on  the  History  of  the  Period  before  us,  are  to 
be  sought  rather  in  the  general  aspect  and  feelings  of 
Society  during  the  Ages  immediately  antecedent,  than 
in  the  occurrence  of  any  particular  events.  Amidst  the 
lawless  violence  which  preceded  and  attended  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Feudal  System,  the  voice  of  Religion  could 
seldom  be  heard  above  the  perpetual  din  of  armed 
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rapine ; and  her  influence,  instead  of  being  habitually 
exercised  over  the  consciences  of  men.  was  felt  only  with 
startling  remorse  ill  some  brief  interval  of  sickness  or  ca- 
lamity. Then,  the  rude  and  superstitious  warrior,  with 
the  same  untempered  energy  of  passion,  was  prepared  to 
rush  at  once  from  the  perpetration  of  atrocious  crime  to 
seek  its  atonement  in  exercises  of  the  severest  penance. 
Equally  among  Churchmen  und  Laity,  the  devotional 
Spirit  of  the  times,  such  as  it  was.  knew  no  other  mode 
of  reconcilement  with  offended  Heaven,  thun  in  these 
acts  of  mortification.  But  if  many  sought  to  expiate 
their  guilt  in  the  passive  austerities  of  the  Cloister,  it  was 
more  congenial  to  the  restless  and  enterprising  character, 
which  marked  the  Northern  mind,  to  embrace  the  en- 
counter with  fatigue  and  peril,  as  the  surest  test  and 
the  most  acceptable  tribute  of  repentant  faith.  The  Ro- 
mish Clergy,  therefore,  probably  only  indulged  instead 
of  creating  a popular  inclination,  when,  in  the  V filth 
and  IXth  Centuries,  they  began  to  commute  the  more 
ancient  penances  enjoined  by  the  Canons  of  the  Church, 
for  pilgrimages  to  Rome,  to  the  shrines  of  various  Saints, 
and  above  all  to  Jerusalem.  The  desire  of  visiting  the 
places  on  which  celebrated  events  have  occurred,  seems, 
indeed,  a curiosity  too  deeply  implanted  in  our  nature 
to  belong  to  any  particular  time  or  condition  of  Mon; 
but  the  associations  connected  with  the  hallowed  scene 
of  Human  Redemption  were  calculated  to  sanctify  this 
feeling  with  )>eculinr  interest,  ami  hud  rendered  jour- 
nies  to  Jerusalem  not  uncommon  in  some  of  the  ear- 
liest Ages  of  Christianity.  When  this  practice  was  com- 
municated to  the  Gothic  nations,  the  love  of  pilgrimages 
gradually  became  almost  a universal  passion ; and  though 
its  objects  were  deformed  by  the  grussnexs  of  supersti- 
tion, and  its  course  much  diverted  to  Rome  itself,  and 
to  those  shrines  in  di Fere nt  Countries  at  which  pretended 
miracles  were  wrought,  especially  that  of  Si.  James  at 
Compostella,*  in  Spain,  the  stream  of  mistaken  yet  sin- 
cere devotion  continued  to  set  steadily  towards  the 
shores  of  Palestine. 

But  the  impulse  which,  sibove  all  others,  had  a ten- 
deucy  to  increase  the  ardour  lor  pilgrimages,  tuose  from 
a growing  belief,  early  in  the  Xth  Century,  that  the  end 
of  the  World  was  nt  hand.  It  was  imagined  that  the 
thousand  years  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse  would 
speedily  be  fulfilled  ; that  the  reign  of  Antichrist  ap- 
proached ; and  that  the  terrors  of  the  last  Judgment 
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History.  would  immediately  follow.* * *  In  proportion  as  this  erro- 
neous interpretation  of  Sacred  Prophecy  gained  wider 
credence,  the  Western  World  became  violently  agitated 
with  fearful  forebodings  of  the  destruction  which  awaited 
the  Earth  ; every  delusive  form  of  propitiation  for  sin  in 
penance  and  pilgrimage  was  eagerly  embraced  ; and  as 
it  was  concluded  that  to  visit  the  scenes  of  Redemption 
was  both  a meritorious  and  a preservative  act.  multitudes 
annually  flocked  to  Jerusalem,  to  revive  and  recover 
those  hopes  of  salvation  which  withered  under  the  re- 
membrance of  habitual  guilt.  When  an  expedient  so 
quieting  to  the  consciences  of  men  in  & state  of  Society 
equally  fruitful  of  crime  and  superstition,  had  once  been 
discovered,  inducements  were  not  wanting  for  its  repe- 
tition; and  the  custom  surpassed  and  survived  its  original 
impulse  and  occasion.  Throughout  the  Xth  ami  Xltli 
Centuries,  the  passion  for  pilgrimages  was  ever  on  the 
increase  ; and  it  is  recorded  of  a single  company  which 
visited  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  about  the  middle  of  the 
latter  Age,  that  its  numbers  were  no  fewer  than  seven 
thousand  ptnuOlt 

Foremost  among  the  devotees,  as  among  the  warriors 
d*Mv  ****  of  the  times,  were  the  Norman*.  That  singular  and 
famous  fur  high  spirited  People,  in  every  respect  the  most  rvniark- 
mK'h  dovn-  able  of  the  Barbarian  races,  had  no  sooner  become 
tum*l  jour-  converts  to  Christianity,  than  they  strangely  infused  into 
their  Religious  profession  the  same  wiki  and  enthusiastic 
temper,  the  same  ardour  for  adventurous  enterprise, 
which  had  distinguished  their  Pagan  career.  The 
conquest  of  Southern  Italy,  which  originated  entirely  in 
the  casual  return  of  their  pilgrims  from  the  Holy  Laud 
through  that  theatre  of  Saracen  warfare,  J is  in  itself  a 
striking  memorial  both  of  their  addiction  to  such 
Religious  journeying*,  and  of  the  equal  readiness  for 
either  devout  or  martial  achievement  by  w hich  they  were 
animated.  Traversing  Italy  in  the  route  between  their 
own  land  and  the  Mediterranean  ports  which  communi- 
cated with  Palestine,  in  small  but  well-armed  hands,  the 
Norman  pilgrims  were  prepared  alike  either  to  crave 
hospitality  in  the  blessed  name  of  the  Cross,  or  to  force 
their  way  at  the  point  of  the  lance.  Their  victorious 
establishment  in  Italy  tended  to  increase  their  intercourse 
with  the  East;  their  daring  assaults  upon  the  Byzantine 
Empire,  though  foreign  to  our  present  subject,  attest 
their  undiminished  thirst  of  enterprise ; and  wc  shall 
find  the  sons  of  the  Norman  conquerors  of  the  Sicilies 
and  England  figuring  among  the  chief  promoters  and 
warriors  of  the  First  Crusade. 

Institution  Such  a union  of  Religious  and  martial  ardour,  how- 
of Chivalry,  ever,  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Norman*;  and 
the  XI th  Century  was  marked,  throughout  Western 
Europe,  by  the  general  expansion  of  a spirit,  of  which 
the  organized  result  may  be  numbered  among  the  most 
active  and  powerful  causes  of  the  Crusades.  This  was 
the  institution  of  Chivalry.  The  rude  origin  of  a state 
of  maimer*  so  extraordinary  in  itself,  and  so  restricted 
to  the  descendants  of'  the  great  Northern  Ilace,$  is 

• CAron.  Guil.  Goddli,  fin  Rrcattl  dee  Htdorien*  frupui, 
vol  x. ) p.  ‘262.  IV  Vic  cl  etc  Vaisettr,  11$  t 1.  $1*  1/aMgwdvc,  vot.  iL 
p.  86—117.  Ac. 

A*  Rots-rtson  ha*  remarked,  ( Hid  af  ChmrJee  V.  vol.  L note  13,) 
even  many  of  the  Charter*  of  the  Xth  1'cutury  hare  fur  preamble, 

M jippropmguatile  nundi  termin'),’’  Ac. 

f Ingulfus,  Hu  tuna,  p.  903.  904. 

J Leo  Osl  tennis,  Ckrun.  A fun.  Cauin,  lib.  ii.  C.  37.  Giannone, 
Iduna  di  Napoli,  vol.  ii  p.  7. 

$ The  want  of  all  twsemblancw  to  the  spirit  of  Chivalry  in  the 
manners  aad  sentiment!  of  Classical  Antiquity  ia  no  obvious,  that  it 
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obviously  to  be  found  in  those  ceremonies  which,  among 
their  ancestors  in  the  German  forests,*  attended  the 
assumption  of  arms  by  the  youthful  warrior.  In  subse- 
quent Ages  the  same  forms  of  martial  investiture,  with 
little  addition  or  variation,  were  preserved  among  the 
conquerors  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  perpetuated  in 
every  Kingdom  which  they  had  founded,  in  the  Lom- 
bard Annals  ; in  a recorded  Act.  as  well  »»  occasionally 
in  the  Capitularies  of  Charlemagne  ; aud  in  the  Chro- 
nicles of  our  own  Saxon  Eia;  ure  to  be  found  sufficient 
evidence t of  a common  practice  in  the  ceremonial  inves- 
titure of  Knighthood.  We  may  here  overleap  the  chaiu 
of  circumstance*  which,  in  later  connection  with  Feudal 
and  Social  obligations,  imparted  to  the  spirit  of  Chivalry, 
which  in  the  outset  was  only  essentially  martial,  its 
more  graceful  virtues  of  loyalty  and  honour,  courtesy 
and  benevolence,  generosity  to  enemies,  protection  to 
the  feeble  and  the  oppressed,  and  respectful  tenderness  to 
Woman.  To  trace  the  growth  of  these  beautiful  attri- 
butes of  Chivalry,  as  a Moral  and  Social  system,  belongs 
not  to  our  present  inquiry  ; and  it  will  suffice  to  notice 
in  this  place  that  admixture  of  Religious  ideas  and  duties 
with  a military  institution,  which  converted  it  into  a 
ready  engine  of  superstitious  excitement,  and  singularly 
disposed  the  public  mind  of  f?urope  for  any  enterprise 
of  fanatical  warfare. 

The  exact  epoch  at  which  Chivalry  acquired  a Reli- 
gious character,  it  is  neither  easy,  nor  hi  it  material,  to 
ascertain.  In  the  Age  of  Charlemagne,  and  in  his 

might  seem  a work  of  supererogation  to  innat  on  the  fact : if  an 
accomplished  modern  Writer  (Ilallam,  Middle  Agee,  vol.  lii.  |r.  482.) 
IumI  not,  in  rattier  an  elaborate  passage,  cited  the  Achillea  of  Homer 
as  a beautiful  portraiture  of  the  Chivalric  character  “ in  it*  must 
general  form."  On  this  position  it  may,  in  the  first  place,  be  re- 
marked aa  singular,  (bat  Mr.  Ilallam  should  number  “ a culm  in- 
difference  to  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged*’  among  the 
qualities  of  the  Homeric  hero,  as  suggesting  a parallel  with  the 
Knightly  character;  of  which  enthusiastic  and  loyal  devotion  m 
enterprise  formed  the  peculiar  attributes.  In  the  next  place,  the 
resentment  of  Achilks  for  the  los*  of  Briseia  merely  as  his  captured 
property,  is  utterly  repugnant  to  that  principle  of  respectful  ido- 
latry for  the  Fair,  which  every  true  Knight  cherished  as  an  indis- 
pensable article  in  his  creed  of  love  and  honour.  In  fact,  the  must 
irreconcilable  distinction  between  the  manners  of  the  Classical  ami 
Gothic  Ages  rests,  aa  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  remark,  on 
the  totally  opposite  estimation  of  Woman.  Finally,  the  conduct  « f 
Acliilie*,  both  in  suffering  the  inferior  herd  of  Greeks  to  strike  t)  e 
cor|*e  of  Hector,  and  in  dragging  the  lifeless  body  of  his  noble  and 
fallen  antagvnist  at  his  chariot  wheels,  would  have  been  held  utterly 
abhorrent  from  Chivalric  ideas  of  courtesy  ; and  Ur.  Ilallam,  a few 
page*  further  o»,  has  quoted  a passage  Irom  a Chronicler  of  tba 
Xiiith  Century,  which  denounces  the  act  of  insulting  the  dead  body 
of  on  enemy  as  the  lowest  depth  of  infamy.  Thus  altogether,  lo 
•ay  nothing  of  the  absence  of  that  dedication  of  the  sword  to  th# 
caure  of  Heaven,  which,  mistaken  as  it  was,  gave  a Religious  im- 
pression to  the  Knightly  character,  the  purtraiture  of  Achilles  is 
ooni|detely  destitute  of  thorn  qualities  of  lovalty,  devotednewi  to 
Woman,  and  courtesy  to  enemies,  which  Mr.  Halts'll  hiimrlf  justly 
apt-cities  av  virtues  rttenti.il  to  ('hit airy.  That  lofty  energy  of  the 
Mini,  which  is  inspired  by  contempt  of  death  and  thirst  for  glorv.  and 
displayed  in  danng  and  magnanimous  achievement,  constitute* 
indeed,  the  vital  essence  of  llcruMii  muter  every  form  i»f  Society  : 
but  into  this  liie»|«ing  of  action,  cuinmiin  to  the  Grecian  and  tlm 
Gothic  warrior,  it  was  live  singular  jwcubanty  of  the  ('hivalric 
spirit, :n  infuse  the  triple  incentive  and  sentiment  of  Keliginua,  Social, 
and  Amatory  obligation  ; and  instead  of  sustaining  the  jural  lei 
sugge-vtvd.  the  Homeric  representation,  abounding  as  it  does  in 
niUive  sublimity  of  concriaiott,  might,  with  more  propriety,  be 
selected  fur  a sufficient  example  of  the  contrast  between  the  Ilerusc 
character  in  the  two  great  Komantic  Ages  of  the  Ancient  and  Modern 
World. 

• Tacitus,  lie  Monlmt  Orrmtmorwm,  C.  I3L 
f Paul  us  Discount,  lie  Gfdit  LanyoAurd.  c.  33,  24  Ai«i 
Ltiduttct  Pit,  ad  Ann,  79 1 . MaLnabury,  lib.  ii.  c 2. 
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History.  Empire  at  least,  the  form  of  Knightly  investiture  was 
v— v— s certainly  unattended  by  any  vows  or  Ecclesiastical  oere- 
Frona  monies,*  But  in  the  Xlth  Century  it  had  become  com- 

* t»-  mon  to  invoke  the  aid  of  Religion  in  the  inauguration 

1095.  of  the  Knight ; his  sword  was  laid  on  the  altar,  blessed. 

to  and  even  some  times  girded  to  his  side,  by  the  Priest ; 

1*00°  a°d  solemn  vow  dedicated  its  use  to  the  service  of 

1W9.  Heaven,  in  the  special  defence  of  the  Church,  aa  well  as 
the  general  protection  of  the  weak  and  the  oppressed. 
The  more  complete  conversion  of  the  whole  process  of 
investiture  into  a Religious  ceremonial ; the  previous 
vigils,  confession,  prayer,  and  receipt  of  the  Sacrament ; 
the  bath  and  the  robe  of  white  linen,  as  emblems  of 
purification ; all  those  preparations,  in  short,  by  which 
the  entrance  into  the  Knightly,  was  designedly  assimi- 
lated to  that  into  the  Monastic  profession,  formed  the 
growth  of  rather  later  times,  t But  there  is  abundant 
proof  of  the  success  of  the  Church,  hefore  the  Crusades, 
in  infusing  some  Religious  principle  into  the  martial 
spirit  of  Chivalnr.f  For  this,  justice  has  scarcely  been 
extended  to  the  motives  of  the  Romish  Clergy  by  differ- 
ent classes  of  Writers,  who,  whether  from  indignation  at 
the  real  corruptions  of  that  Church,  or  from  hostility  to  the 
cause  of  Christianity  itself,  can  discover  only  unmingled 
evil  in  the  Ecclesiastical  jwilicy  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
But  apart  from  the  lower  and  more  interested  purpose, 
in  itself  surely  not  unjustifiable,  of  converting  the  mar- 
tial temper  of  lawless  communities  into  a means  of 
defence  for  the  Church;  the  Clergy  of  tin?  Xlth  Century 
appear  to  have  laboured  with  n real  and  sincerity  shove 
suspicion,  in  mitigating  a spirit  which  they  could  not 
subdue.  Tlieir  efforts  to  soften  the  ferocity  and  har- 
monize the  feelings  of  the  times  by  their  reprobation 
of  private  w ars,  and  judicial  combats,  have  been  already 
observed  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  in 
covering  the  ceremonies  of  Chivalry  with  the  sanction 
of  Religion,  their  policy  was  originally  animated  by  a 
principle  equally  praiseworthy.  In  the  same  Knightly 
vows  which  they  demanded  or  registered  at  the  Altar, 
engagements  to  abstain  from  secret  perfidy  and  open 
wrong,  to  shield  the  oppressed,  and  to  do  justice  to  all 
Christian  men,  were  at  least  mingled  with  the  obligation 
of  fidelity  and  protection  to  the  Church  itMit.  The 
ultimate  extension  of  these  pledges  into  the  imaginary 
duty  of  warring  to  the  utterance  against  all  Infidels,  was 
indeed  as  incompatible  with  the  generally  peaceful  designs 
of  the  Clergy,  as  it  was  repugnant  to  every  genuine 
precept  of  the  Gospel.  But  in  a Period  so  turbulent  that 
even  the  ordinary  social  virtues  could  be  no  better  ex- 
ercised and  protected  than  at  the  sword’s  point,  a 
warlike  and  ignorant  race  passed,  by  an  easy  and  obvious 
transition,  into  the  monstrous  error  of  believing,  ihut  the 
sincerity  of  their  Faith  and  the  cause  of  Divine  Truth 
were  to  he  proven  and  upheld  by  the  same  carnal 
weapon. 

Progrewof  This  doctrine  was  too  congenial  both  to  the  fierce 
fauaitcsl  manners  and  superstitious  feelings  of  the  Laity  to  need 
cot  |jie  aUjrfr*stjon8  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Order  for  its  excite- 

ment; and  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  Clergy- 
directed  or  merely  shared  and  obeyed  the  impulse  of  the 
times.  They  who  can  see  nothing  in  the  pilgrimizing 


• Vila  Im  ka>.  Pn,  afn  t»pr&. 
f Du  ( angs,  Ohtt*amim  m re.  .Irma,  Afilrt,  Ac. 

I Du  Cange,  in  v.  MJa.  Mura  tun,  A»hq.  Med.  ,f'w,  Diu. 

i* 

§ Vide  p.  276  of  tins  volume. 


and  Crusading  madness  of  theXth  and  Xlth  Centuries  tv  pint 
but  the  influence  of  a crafty  system  of  Ecclesiastical  Crowd*, 
policy,  attribute  to  the  Clergy  a far  greater  superiority 
of  intellect  over  the  spirit  of  their  Age  than  they  appa-  From 
rently  possessed,  only  to  fix  the  deeper  stigma  upon  the  *•  °- 
abuse  of  their  power.  It  is  not  only  more  probable  in  109-5. 

itself,  but  more  consistent  with  Historical  evidence,  to  1x1 

conclude  that  they  were  fervently  imbued  with  the  fana- 
ticism  which  they  are  accused  of  having  coolly  excited  ; 1 

a vast  number  of  Prelates  and  inferior  Ecclesiastics 
shared  in  the  toils  ami  dangers  of  pilgrimages  and  Cru- 
sades ; and  the  sincerity  of  the  preachers  and  the  war- 
riors of  those  expeditions  must  in  general  be  tried  by 
the  same  standard  of  mistaken  enthusiasm.  In  every 
sense,  indeed,  it  was  the  union  of  Religious  and  martial 
principles,  first  effected  in  the  Chivalric  institutions, 
which  prepared  and  prolonged  the  fanatical  madness  of 
Euro|>e  ; the  profession  of  arms  became  hallowed  by  its 
presumed  dedication  to  the  service  of  Heaven  ; and  we 
may  therefore  enlarge  on  the  definition  of  a celebrated 
Writer,  in  pronouncing  Chivalry  to  have  been  at  once 
both  a principal  cause  and  an  enduring  consequence  of 
the  Crusades.* 

Such,  then,  through  the  united  influence  of  martial  Inunttliat* 
and  superstitious  feelings,  were  the  circumstances  which  cmw»  of 
predisposed  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  for  any  en-  n>* 
terprise  of  fanatical  warfare.  The  immediate  occasion 
of  the  C rusades  must  be  related  in  retrospect  to  the  fall  I.  Rvtro- 
of  Jerusalem,  and  the  affairs  of  both  the  Byzantine  and  *1***  ,0  *h* 
Mohammedan  Empires,  During  a long  interval 
above  four  Centuries,  between  its  rapture  by  Omar,  and  1 * 

by  the  Seljukian  Turks,  Jerusalem  had  shared  the  vicis- 
situdes of  Saracen  revolution  ; and  the  treatment  both 
of  its  Christian  inhabitants  and  of  the  pilgrims  who 
thronged  to  its  sacred  places,  was  variously  inflected  by 
the  temper  of  its  Musulman  Lords.  After  the  fierce  l.  Under 
spirit  of  intolerance,  which  animated  the  Saracens  in  the  Atm*- 
their  early  career  of  proselyting  conquest,  had  subsided,  *“f4°  Kha* 
and  during  the  more  tranquil  period  of  the  Khalifate, 11 
no  obstacle  was  opposed  cither  to  the  exercise  of  worship 
by  residents,  or  to  the  resort  of  devout  strangers.  The 
spot  which  tradition  had  assigned  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
together  with  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection  originally 
built  by  Constantiue  the  Great,!  were  left  in  possession  of 
the  Christmas  ; and  satisfied  w ith  the  exaction  of  a small 
tribute  from  every  inhabitant  and  pilgrim,  the  Saracen 
Governors  even  encouraged  Ihe  periodical  increase  of 
population  which  swelled  tlieir  revenues.  The  reign  of 
Haroun  A I Raschid  was  especially  marked  as  a Period 
of  undisturbed  communication  between  the  Latin  world 
and  Jerusalem ; and  the  transmission  of  the  keys  of 
the  city  to  Charlemagne  by  that  Khalif,  though  assuredly 
not  designed  as  a surrender  of  its  sovereignty,  was  ou 
elegant  expression  of  esteem  for  the  Emperor  of  the 
Western  Christians,  and  a pledge  of  secure  access  for 
his  subjects  ! 

When,  in  the  Xth  Century,  Jerusalem  fell  under  tile  2.  Under 
dominion  of  the  Fatimite  Khalits  of  Egypt,  the  resort  **•?  F*ti- 
of  pilgrim*  to  Jerusalem  was  equally  protected  by  the 
first  two  Princes  of  that  Dynasty,  who  were  not  insen-  ***** 
sible  to  the  benefits  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the 
same  fleets  which  conveyed  these  devout  passeugers. 


• Gibbon,  Dec/me  and  Fall , Q-c.  vol.  *i_  p.  41. 
f Euitthiu*,  m fiiii  Constantin.  lib.  ut.  c '<15. 

! Kginhsrti  Vila  Corah  Magni,  p.  t>0 — 61.  Wilkraiu*  Tyreoas 
Archk-piacopu*,  (Cfliu  Dei  per  Francos,)  p.  630. 
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History.  But  when  the  phrercsy  of  Hakem,  the  third  Fatimite 
Khalit',  as  we  have  already  observed,*  instigated  him  to 
?rom  destroy,  or  at  least  greatly  to  injure,  the  Church  of  the 
■ o.  Resurrection  and  the  rock  of  the  Sepulchre,  the  horrors 
1095.  ofa  Persecution  which  he  at  the  same  time  inflicted  on  the 
10  Christians  of  Jerusalem  interrupted  the  devotionul  visits 
A-  D*  of  their  Western  brethren  ; and  the  report  of  his  sacri- 

1099.  legious  tyranny  first  excited  that  indignation  of  tike 

Latin  World  at  the  possession  and  profanation  of  the 
Han*  by  Holy  Sepulchre  by  Infidels,  which  afterwards  burst  into 
liukem.  action  with  au  energy  so  tremendous.  Before  the  insti- 
tutions of  Chivalry  were  sufficiently  matured  to  feed  this 
kindling  spirit,  the  death  of  Hakem,  and  the  return  of 
his  successors  to  a more  tolerant  policy,  again  opened 
the  shores  of  Palestine  to  the  devotion  of  Europe; 
the  Church  of  the  Resurrection  rose  from  its  ruins ; the 
Holy  Sepulchre  was  repaired  ; and  the  custom  of  pil- 
grimage, stimulated  by  its  temporary  repression,  was 
renewed  with  tenfold  ardour.  An  immense  tide  of  po- 
pulation flowed  from  every  Western  Country  towards 
Jerusalem ; and,  in  the  language  of  a contemporary 
Chronicler,  the  innumerable  multitude  of  pilgrims  com- 
prehended the  lowest  and  middle  orders  of  the  people. 
Counts,  Princes,  and  dignified  Prelates,  and  even  women, 
as  well  of  noble  as  of  poorer  condition.t 
8.  Ana  During  the  remaining  period  of  the  Fatimite  domi- 

uciWr  the  nion  in  Palestine,  these  pious  visitants  continued  to 
Terka*  **perience  the  Musulinan  tyrants  of  the  land,  in 
the  alternations  of  policy  and  caprice,  just  sufficient  pro- 
tection to  encourage  their  concourse,  with  abundant 
injuries  to  exasperate  that  desire  of  vengeance  which 
they  communicated  to  the  whole  Western  World.  Pre- 
cisely when  this  feeling,  nourished  by  the  general  pre- 
dispositions in  the  social  state  of  Europe  to  which  we 
have  referred,  had  acquired  full  strength,  it  was  forced 
into  impetuous  action  by  one  of  those  sudden  and  violent 
vicissitudes  of  revolution,  to  which  Asia  in  every  Age 
of  her  History  has  been  subject.  In  their  rapid  career 
of  conquest,  the  Seljukian  Turks,  in  an  uncertain  year 
towards  the  close  of  the  Xlth  Century,  became  the  mas- 
ters of  Palestine. J Those  recent  and  fierce  converts  to 
Islam  ism,  appeuring  as  the  champions  of  the  Abassidau 
Khalils  of  Bagdad,  were  animated  with  equal  hatred 
against  the  Fatimite  possessors  and  the  Christian  tribu- 
taries of  Palestine  ; and  their  entrance  into  Jerusalem 
Their  ran*.  was  marked  by  an  indiscriminate  massacre.  The  fana- 
fieel  cruel-  i*ca|  cruelty  of  a race  of  barbarians,  with  the  sanguinary 
*****  precepts  of  the  Koran  freshly  engrafted  on  their  native 

ferocity,  was  untempered,  like  that  of  the  more  civilized 
Saracens,  by  any  motives  of  toleration  ; the  Christian 
Clergy  in  Jerusalem  were  frequently  tortured  and  impri- 
soned in  mere  wanton  fury,  or  for  the  sake  of  the  ransom 
which  their  sufferings  wrung  from  their  brethren  ; and 
the  Latin  pilgrims,  who,  in  defiance  of  danger,  were  still 
urged  by  pious  impulses  to  visit  the  Holy  Land,  were 
exposed  in  their  journey  through  it,  and  in  their  devo- 
tions at  the  Sepulchre,  to  every  variety  of  insult  and 
spoliation  from  the  savage  aud  greedy  Turks.  The  re- 
ports which  they  circulated  on  their  return,  both  of  the 
afflictions  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  and  of  their  own 
Iadigaatisn  endured  wrongs,  agitated  all  Christendom  with  an  uni- 
uwakeo«d  versal  sentimeut  of  mingled  horror,  shame,  and  venge- 
ia  Christen-  ance,  at  the  profanation  of  the  holy  places  of  Jerusalem, 
dona.  


• Vide  p.  570  of  this  volume. 

f G labor,  lib.  iv.  in  RecurU  da  Hut.  Frmcuu,  rol.  X-  p.  50. 
I WiUeimus  Tyr.  p.  633. 
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the  imaginary  disgrace  of  suffering  the  scenes  of  Human 
Redemption  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  sacrilegious  Infi- 
dels, and  the  conviction  that  the  punishment  of  their 
impious  atrocities  was  a duty  enjoined  equally  by  Religion 
and  by  Honour.* 

While  these  feeling*  were  shared  with  deep  sincerity 
alike  by  the  great  body  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of 
Western  Europe,  events  had  arisen  iu  the  stale  of  the 

Byzantine  Empire,  which  gave  the  Papal  See  an  irn- 

mediate  motive  of  political  interest  in  directing  the  ofthe By- 
strong  impulse  of  the  Age  to  a Religious  war.  When  **ntin« 
the  victorious  career  of  the  Seljukian  Turks  under  Alp  ®n,P,r* 
Arslan, t began  to  threaten  the  safety  of  Constantinople 
ilsclf,  the  Emperor  Michael  VII.,  in  the  extremity  of  conquests, 
his  distress  and  terror,  grasped  at  a faint  hope  of  sue-  Snjq.Ucs- 
cour  by  addressing  himself  to  the  Ruler  of  the  Latin  Hon  of  thu 
Church.  Through  a mission  to  Pope  Gregory  VII  , he  8uw*ror 
exposed  the  common  danger  of  Christendom  from  the 
new  growth  of  the  Mohammedan  Power,  declared  his 
reverence  for  the  Papal  authority,  and  implored  its  exer-  akL* 
cise  for  his  aid  among  the  Princes  of  the  West.  Such 
□ n application,  which  seemed  to  promise  the  submission 
of  the  Greek  Church  to  the  Papacy,  opened  views  of 
aggrandizement,  too  congenial  to  the  towering  ambition 
and  adventurous  spirit  of  Gregory  to  be  received  with  Scheme  of 
indifference ; and  he  strenuously  exhorted  the  Save-  Pope  (in- 
reigns  of  Europe  by  encyclical  epistles  to  arm  against  gwy  VII. 
the  Infidels.  In  these  letters  the  principal  recommenda- 
tion was  the  union  of  the  two  Churches  of  Christendom 
for  a general  armament  against  the  Turks : but  in  a 
single  passage  announcing  that  fifty  thousand  warriors 
had  already  declared  their  willinguess  to  be  led  to  the 
redemption  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  is  first  J plainly  sha- 
dowed out  the  great  subsequent  design  of  the  Cru- 
sades. § 

The  proposal  of  Gregory  VII.  was  not  yet,  however, 
directed  with  sufficient  singleness  of  purpose  to  the 
shores  of  Palestine  to  inflame  the  kindling  enthusiasm 
of  the  West ; and  the  opportunity  of  maturing  his  daring 
project  was  reserved  for  his  successor  and  imitator 
Urban  II.  A renewal  of  the  supplication  which  had 
been  addressed  to  Gregory,  was  produced  by  the  increas- 
ing distress  of  the  Eastern  Empire ; and  the  subsequent 
connection  of  its  affairs  with  the  First  Crusade  requires 
that  we  should  here  briefly  resume  the  thread  of  the 
Byzantine  Annals,  which  we  dropped  in  the  lust  Chapter 
with  the  accession  of  Alexius  Comnenus.  That  Prince,  ggj-g  flf 
at  the  outset  of  his  reign,  found  his  dominions  assailed  Alexia*  I., 
simultaneously  on  opposite  extremities  by  the  arms  of  (Cotaoe- 
the  Normans  of  Italy  and  the  Seljukian  Turks.  The  in- 
vasion  of  Greece  by  Robert  Guiscard,  the  first  Nor- 
man  Duke  of  Calabria,  with  the  magnificent  design  of  A’  0 
conquering  the  Eastern  Empire,  demanded  the  earliest  1061. 
care  of  Alexius ; and  though  his  resistance  was  gallant  and 
vigorous,  his  defeat  by  the  Norman  in  the  great  battle 
of  Durazzo,  shook  the  tottering  fabric  of  Byzautitie 
Power  to  its  centre.  The  distraction  of  an  Italian  war 
arrested  Guiscard  in  the  subjugation  of  Greece,  and 


• W iilernui  Tyr.  p.  634. 
f V ide  tuprn,  p.  570. 

I It  is  usual  to  infs*  that  the  first  design  of  a Crusade  was  con- 
tained in  an  pncyclicai  letter  "of  Pone  Sylvester  II.  at  the  c<w»- 
roi-ncvmcnt  i / the  Xlth  Century.  But  the  object  of  his  vpntlo 
(Rrcurtf  drg  Hut.  Franfins,  vol.  X.  p.  425.)  doss  not  appear  to  ban 
pone  beyond  the  obtaining  of  some  pecuniary  succour  from  Chris- 
tendum  for  the  distressed  Church  of  Jerusalem. 

{f  Epittolu  Greg.  VII,  Ub.  i li.  6tc.  (in  Labbt,  CownAo,  vol-  x.)_ 
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perhaps  saved  Constantinople  from  his  assaults  :•  but 

* his  enterprise  had  favoured  the  progres*  of  the  Turks  in 
the  Eastern  Provinces  of  the  Empire ; and  Alexius  was 
compelled  to  purchase  their  forbearance  by  the  formal 
cession  of  Asia  Minor.  The  establishment,  in  that 
wealthy  region,  of  the  subordinate  Setjuki&n  Kingdom 
of  Roum,  or  of  the  Romans,  — a title  in  itself  insulting 

. to  the  proud  pretensions,  and  fallen  majesty,  of  the 
r successors  of  Constantine— contracted  the  Easlern  fron- 
tiers of  their  Empire  to  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  and 
the  Hellespont.  The  residence  of  Solyman,  the  Sultan 
of  Roum,  was  fixed  at  Nice  in  Bithytiia,  within  a hun- 
dred miles  of  Constantinople  ; and  the  Turkish  outposts 
were  separated  only  by  the  strait  from  the  Imperial 

* Capital.  A hollow  pacification  did  not  prevent  Solyman 
from  meditating  the  passage  of  that  channel ; and  his 
preparation  of  a naval  armament  filled  Alexius  with  rea- 
sonable alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  European  remnant 
of  his  dorninions.f  Following  the  example  of  Michael 
VII.,  he  addressed  the  most  earnest  entreaties  for  succour 
to  the  Pope  and  the  temporal  Princes  of  Western  Chris- 
tendom.? The  independent  partitions  of  the  Seljukian 
conquests  on  the  death  of  Malek  Shah,  and  the  decline 
of  the  Turkish  Power  through  intestine  dissensions, 
relieved  the  pressure  on  the  Byzantine  Empire  ; and 
Alexius  was  enabled  even  to  reco%er  some  portion  of  Asia 
Minor  from  the  successor  of  Solyman:  blit  his  envoys 
were  yet  resident  at  the  Papal  Court,  when  by  an  instru- 
ment apparently  far  more  powerless,  that  spark  was 
struck  into  the  enthusiasm  of  Europe,  which  threw  its 
combustible  elements  into  one  general  conflagration  of 
Religious  warfare. 

The  name  and  story  of  the  extraordinary  individual 
*•  who  lit  up  this  unquenchable  flame  of  fanaticism,  must 
be  familiar  to  every  reader.  Peter  the  Hermit  was  a 
poor  gentleman  of  Picardy,  wlvo  after  following  in  arms 
his  Feudal  Lord,  Eustace  dc  Bouillon,  and  vainly  at- 
tempting to  improve  his  fortunes  by  an  alliance  with  a 
lady  of  noble  family,  had,  in  some  moment  either  of  dis- 
appointed ambition,  or  of  awakened  remorse  for  deeper 
guilt,  escaped  from  a profitless  service  and  a distasteful 
marriage,  to  tbe  refuge  of  the  Cloister.  But  the  restless 
fervour  of  spirit,  which  afterwards  produced  effects 
so  memorable,  led  him  shortly  to  desert  the  Mo- 
nastic profession  for  a life  of  absolute  solitude;  and 
to  the  character  of  an  anchorite,  he  next  snperadded 
that  of  a pilgrim  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  scenes 
which  he  witnessed,  the  sufferings  which  he  endured,  in 
this  expedition,  were  of  a nature  to  confirm  the  mental 
distemper,  which  had  been  nourished  in  his  cell.  At 
Jerusalem  his  indignation  was  excited  by  the  cruelties 
of  the  Turks  to  the  Christian  residents  and  pilgrims : 
his  piety  was  shocked  at  the  profanations  with  which  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  was  insulted  by  those  barbarian  In- 
fidels He  fancied  himself  inspired  by  Heaven  to  effect 
its  deliverance  from  their  hands;  and  in  a conversation 
with  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  he  declared  his  pur- 
pose to  rouse  the  Princes  and  People  of  the  West  to 
avenge  the  disgrace  of  Christendom. § He  possessed 

* Ann* Comnena,  AUrim,  lih.iii.— v.  Ac.  Galfridus  Malalenra, 
Hut.  (in  Muimlori,  Scrip.  Rrr.  Ual.  voL  V.)  lib.  ui.  c.  24 — 39. 

f For  the  History  of  the  Turkish  conquest  of  A»ia  Minor,  &c. 
ride  IJeGuignw,  vol  i.  p.  214,  voLii.  p.  I — 12.  Also  the  original 
account  of  William  of  Tyre,  lib.  i,  c.  9,  10. 

? Guibert  Abbot.  Hut.  HuroioJ.  p.  475,  476.  ( Qerta  Det  prr 

Prtm  mi ) 

^ WiHcrmua  Tyr.  lib.  L c.  11.  Guibert  Abtxst,  p.  482. 


many  qualities  which,  notwithstanding  an  unpromising  Tlx  Fin* 
exterior,  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  task  to  which  he 
thoroughly  devoted  himself.  He  was  inspired  with 
the  genuine  spirit  of  enthusiasm:  regardless  of  bodily  trtm 
privation  and  fatigue,  steadfast  in  purpose,  ardent  in  *'*V 
imagination,  and,  above  all,  animated  by  that  admix-  ^ 
lure  of  pious  intentions  with  personal  vanity,  which  has  k p 
deluded  the  Fanatic  of  every  Age.  When  he  first  JQ99 
emerged  from  obscurity,  aiul  burst  upon  the  World  as 
the  preacher  of  ft  Religious  war,  he  is  described  as  ema- 
ciated by  self-inflicted  austerities  and  wayfaring  toil  ; 
diminutive  in  stature  ; mean  in  appearance  ; and  clad  in 
those  coarse  weeds  of  a Solitary,  from  whence  he  de- 
rived his  surname  of  the  Hermit.  But  his  eye  beamed 
with  fire  and  intelligence ; he  was  fluent  in  speech ; 
and  the  vehement  sincerity  of  his  feelings  supplied  him 
with  the  only  eloquence  which  would  have  been  intel- 
ligible to  the  popular  passions  of  his  times.* 

Having  obtained  from  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  Proposes* 
letters  of  credence  and  supplication  for  the  cause  which  , 
he  had  undertaken,  Peter  cm  his  return  to  Europe  re-  Vurketo  * 
paired  at  once  to  the  Papal  Court,  and  found  in  Urban  Fop*  Ur- 
II.  an  astonished  but  ready  listener  to  his  magnanimous  ban  11- 
project.  The  Pope  recognised,  and  perhaps  sincerely  KeLigum* 
credited,  the  Divine  authority  of  his  mission : but  the  •“!* 
views  of  Gregory  VII.  were  not  forgotten  by  his  sue-  of  TVkJI*1 
cessor;  and  motives  of  ambition,  sufficiently  strong  to 
induce  his  assent,  must  have  been  suggested  by  the 
embassy  of  Alexius,  and  the  desire  of  extending  the 
authority  of  the  Papal  See  over  the  Churches  of  the 
East.  The  probability  that  schemes  of  more  worldly 
policy  were  at  least  mingled  with  the  Religious  impres- 
sions of  Urban  II.  is  increased  by  the  assertion  of  a 
well-informed  Writer  of  his  times.t  that  he  had  recourse 
to  a temporal  counsellor,  who  had  in  his  own  person 
proved  the  weakness  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  This 
was  Boemond,  natural  son  of  Robert  Guiscnrd,  who 
had  attended  his  father  in  his  daring  invasion  of  Greece, 
and  whose  ambitious  spirit  was  now  impatiently  re- 
strained within  the  narrow  limits  of  a Neapolitan  Fief. 

The  Norman  Prince,  wiiose  selfish  and  wily  character 
strikingly  developed  itself  in  the  subsequent  events  of 
the  Crusade,  was  little  influenced  by  the  devotional  fer- 
vour of  the  Age;  aud  if  his  advice  determined  Urban  to 
direct  the  enthusiasm  of  Europe  to  the  shores  of  Palestine, 
we  may  readily  believe  the  Chronicler  that  it  was  founded 
more  upon  Political  than  Religious  considerations  ? 

However  this  may  have  been,  tbe  Hermit  of  Picardy  The  Het- 
quitted  the  Papal  Court  strengthened  by  the  approba-  mit preaches 
tion  and  the  promises  of  the  spiritual  Chief  of  Christen-  throughout 
dom  ; and  travelling  over  Italy  and  France,  he  every- 
where  proclaimed  the  sacred  duty  of  delivering  the  deeming 
Sepulchre  of  Christ  from  the  hands  of  the  Infidels,  the  Sepub 
Unless  we  bear  in  mind  the  prodigious  influence  of  those  ch«.  °r 
superstitious  and  martial  feelings  which  together  ub- 
sorbed  the  passions  of  a fierce  and  ignorant  Age,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  the  recorded  effects  of  the  Hermit’s  nishiog  wtc- 
preaching ; and  language  has  been  exhausted  in  de-  «*«. 

• Wilier  mas  Tyr.  ubi  npra,  p.  G37.  The  Archbishop’s  lively  por- 
traiture of  the  Fanatic  has  often  been  quoted.  EnU  autrm  Air  idem 
tt a turd  pun  Hut,  rt  quantum  ad  exttrwrem  hommem,  prrmnar  con- 
tempt abitu.  Sed  major  in  rxtqtto  regna&al  atrpore  eirttu.  I i ram 
entm  mqemi  mil,  rt  oru/mm  A nirtu  peripicacrm  / qratmmqve,  el 
tpomlr  ft  urn*  n nan  drrral  etoquium. 

t p.  407. 

j Pkodul  Pmuum,  Pita  Urbam  //,  (in  Script.  Rrrum  hat.  VoLiii.) 

a.  352.  WilUmnus  Tyr.  p.  638.  Malmsbury,  *61  tuprL 
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scribing  after  contemporary  authorities,  the  innumerable 
crowds  of  all  ranks  which  thronged  cities  and  hamlets, 
churches  and  highways,  at  his  voice ; the  tears,  the 
sighs,  the  indignation  excited  in  these  multitudes  by  his 
picture  of  the  wrongs  of  their  Christian  brethren  and 
the  sacrilegious  defilement  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre;  the 
shame  and  remorse  which  followed  his  reproaches  at  the 
guilty  supineness  that  had  abandoned  the  blessed  scenes 
of  Redemption  to  the  insults  of  Infidels  ; the  eager  re- 
ception of  his  injunctions  to  every  sinner  to  seek  recon- 
cilement with  Heaven  by  devotion  to  its  cause;  and  the 
rapture  which  his  denunciations  of  vengeance  against 
the  Saracen  enemies  of  God  awakened  in  the  stern 
hearts  of  congregated  warriors.  The  fanatical  auslerity 
of  the  preacher,  which  was  proclaimed  in  his  withered 
form,  his  squalid  attire,  and  his  abstemious  diet ; the 
voluntary  poverty  which  distributed  to  the  indigent  the 
alms  vainly  designed  for  its  own  relief ; the  rude  elo- 
quence of  speech  and  gesture,  which  flowed  from  itn- 
passioued  sincerity,  were  nil  in  deep  unison  with  the 
Religious  seutiments  of  his  hearers  : the  appeal  to  arms 
roused  with  irresistible  strength  that  double  excitement 
of  devotion  and  valour  which  animated,  as  with  a blended 
and  inseparable  principle,  the  Christian  Chivalry  of 
Europe.* 

The  Pope  had  dismissed  the  Hermit  with  the  assur- 
ance that  he  would  strenuously  support  his  great  de- 
sign ; and  the  enthusiasm  which  Peter  had  awakened 
by  his  preaching  was  restrained  from  bursting  into 
action  only  by  eager  expectation  of  the  fulfilment  of  the 
pledge.  At  Piacenza,  Urban  first  convoked  the  Prelates 
of  Italy  and  the  neighbouring  regions  ; four  thousand 
inferior  Clergy  and  thirty  thousand  Lay  persons  are 
computed  to  have  flocked  to  the  scene  ; and  the  Legates 
of  the  Eastern  Emperor  having  been  admitted  into  the 
assembly  to  expose  the  dangers  which  menaced  their 
Country  and  all  Christendom  from  the  progress  of  the 
Turks,  and  to  implore  the  aid  of  the  Nations  of  the 
West  against  the  Infidels,  it  was  resolved  to  promote 
the  demand,  nnd  to  mature  the  design  of  a Holy  War,  by 
the  authority  of  a more  general  Council. t Urban  was 
directed  in  his  choice  of  a place  for  its  assemblage  by 
the  partialities  of  birth,  by  the  predominant  martiai  and 
Religious  spirit  of  his  native  Country,  France,  and  by  the 
special  invitation  of  Raymond,  Count  of  Thoulouse. 
Clermont,  the  Capital  of  Auvergne,  was  appointed  for 
the  seat  of  the  Council,  at  which  the  Pope  in  person 
presided,  and  on  immense  multitude  of  Clergy  and 
Laity  of  all  ranks,  from  France,  Italy,  and  Germany, 
gave  their  attendance.  During  the  first  week  after  the 
opening  of  the  Council,  its  deliberations  were  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  the  enactment  of  some  general  provisions  for 
the  improvement  of  inorals  and  the  repression  of  pri- 
vate war : but  on  the  ninth  morrow  of  the  Session,  the 
Pope  himself  ascended  an  elevated  pulpit  in  the  open 
air,  and  preached  the  sacred  duty  of  redeeming  the 
Sepulchre  of  Christ  from  the  Infidels,  and  the  certain 
propitiation  for  sin  by  devotion  to  this  meritorious  ser- 
vice. His  fervent  exhortations  were  addressed  to  a 
multitude  already  deeply  imbued  with  fanatical  purpose ; 
his  inference  of  a Divine  Command  for  the  Holy  War 
was  interrupted  by  one  universal  and  tumultuous  cry  of 
" It  is  the  Will  of  God  ;**  and  the  slightly  varied  accla- 

* Wiliermus  Tyr  p.  638.  Guibvrt,  p.  482.  Fulcberius  Carnot*  n*ia, 

( GetJtx  Dr i per  Francvt,)  p 381. 

f P.  Pisan.  Fit  a Urban,  p.  353.  Labt4,  Concilia,  vol.  x.  p. 
499,  frc. 
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matrons  of  Dexu  vult , Dicux  el  oott,  and  Dewt  to  toll, 
expressed  the  common  enthusiasm  of  the  Clergy  and 
the  People,  while  it  marks  the  pure  retention  of  the 
Latin  Tongue  in  the  familiar  speech  of  Ecclesiastics,  and 
the  popular  corruptions  which  it  had  undergone  into  the 
two  great  Northern  and  Provencal  dialects  of  Franoe. 

At  the  instant  when  their  cries  resounded  throughout 
the  vast  assembly,  the  figurative  injunction  of  Scripture 
to  the  sinner,  to  take  up  the  Cross  of  Christ,  suggested 
to  Urban  the  idea  that  all  who  embraced  the  sacred  en- 
terprise, should  bear  oti  their  shoulder  or  breast  that 
symbol  of  salvation.  The  proposal  w as  eagerly  adopted ; The  Re* 
the  Bishop  of  Puv  first  solicited  the  Pope  to  affix  the  demotion  of 
holy  sign  in  red  cloth*  on  his  shoulder;  and  the  exam- 
pie  being  immediately  followed,  the  Cross  became  the 
invariable  badge  of  the  profession,  while  it  gave  an  en-  UfCn 
during  title  to  the  warfare  of  the  Croise,  or  Crusader. 

The  first  temporal  Prince  who  assumed  the  Cross  was 
the  Count  of  Thoulouse,  and  his  offers,  through  hia 
Ambassadors,  to  devote  his  powerful  resources,  as  well 
as  his  person,  to  the  cause,  were  hailed  with  admiration. 

Before  the  Couucil  broke  up,  Adhomar,  the  Bishop  of 
Puy,  was  invested  by  Urban  with  full  authority  as 
Papal  Legate  for  the  conduct  of  the  expedition  ; and  the 
following  Spring  was  appointed  for  the  period  of  its 
departure  to  the  East.f 

The  decision  of  the  Council  of  Clermont  was  wel-  Universal 
corned  throughout  the  Latin  World  with  joyful  assent ; enthusiasm 
and  Europe  echoed  with  the  clang  of  warlike  pre-  °f  Europe, 
paration  for  the  sacred  enterprise.  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany  were  inspired  with  a common  ardour ; the 
same  spirit  was  communicated  to  the  British  Islands, 
and  penetrated  the  remoter  region  of  Scandinavia  ;$ 
and  if  Spain  did  not  equally  respond  to  the  call,  it  was 
only  because  the  Christian  Chivalry  of  Castile  fluid  Ara- 
gon were  already  occupied,  on  a nearer  theatre  of  Reli- 
gious hostility,  in  the  long  contest  with  their  Saracen 
enemies.  § In  every  Country,  and  among  all  ranks  ami  iocea- 
conditions  cf  men,  the  master  passions  of  fanatical  and  tires. 


* It  has  been  observed  by  Gibbon,  after  Du  Cange,  that  although 
in  the  First  CruwMta  red  was  the  general  colour  of  the  ('mas,  differ- 
ent hue*  were  subsequently  adopted  as  national  distinctions : red 
by  the  French,  green  by  tbe  Flemings,  and  i ekite  by  the  English. 
Yet  the  red  cross  of  St.  George  was  early  our  national  emblem,  and 
still  proudly  Hosts  on  tlust  banner  which, — “ a thousand  yean  haa 
braved  the  battle  and  the  brvese." 

f WiUermu*  Tyr  u.  639 — 641.  Guibert,  p.  478 — 480.  Fulcher, 
p.  382  Baldricus  Arch,  'also  in  Getta  Dei.)  pi  79—38.  Labbi, 
Cvmeitii,  vol.  x. 

j Maimabury  whimsically  involves  his  picture  of  the  universal 
extent  of  the  Crusading  ardour,  in  an  allusion  to  national  habits : 
14  Tbe  Welshman  forsook  his  bunting ; the  Scot  his  companion- 
ship with  vermin  ; the  Dane  his  caruuic  ; and  the  Norwegian  hia 
raw  fish."  p.  416.  Among  the  distinguished  umonages  who  joined 
I be  find  Crusade  from  our  own  Island,  were  Stephen  thr  English- 
Norman  Earl  of  Albesnarie,  Oilo,  Bishop  of  Bayvux  and  Kiri  of 
Kent,  (DugdaJe,  Baronage,  vol  L p.  23.  6 1 ) and  |*erhapa  (, VAri  dt 
verifier  let  Dalet,  vol.  1.  p.  842.)  a SOD  of  Malcolm  Ccaiunore, 
Kingof  Scotland. 

§ The  lacmd  and  meritorious  character  of  the  warfare  against 
the  Spanish  Saracens  had  been  already  recognised  by  the  ropes, 
lu  the  conquest  of  Toledo,  (a.  d.  1(185,)  Altimno  VI.  had  been 
assisted  by  many  foreign  Knights;  and  we  have  seen  (p.  554  of 
this  volume)  that,  when  pressed  in  the  following  year  by  the  African 
Saracens,  be  was  succoured  by  the  Chivalry  of  France.  It  has  even 
been  contended  (Mrtilly,  E*pnt  det  Crvtiadrt,  vol.  ii.  p.  91.)  that 
their  auxiliary  expedition  should  be  numbered  as  the  timt  of  the 
Crusades ; and  there  is  to  dnt.M  that  it  was  considered  as  a holy 
war,  and  must  have  familiarised  the  French  Nobles  with  the  idea 
of  such  enterprises : though  its  memory  has  been  eclipsed  by  the 
mipcnoT  importance  of  the  subsequent  design  for  the  redemption  of 
the  Sepulchre. 
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marital  seal  were  fed  by  various  impulses  of  action.  The 
chief  inducement  beyond  doubt  waa  a Canon  of  the 
Council  of  Clermont,  by  which  the  performance  of  the 
Crusading  vow  was  accepted  as  a full  equivalent  for  all 
Ecclesiastical  penances.  This  decree  is  memorable  in 
itself  as  having  first  suggested,  or  at  least  rapidly  ex* 
tended,  the  idea  of  granting  plenary  Indulgences:  the 
sale  of  which  for  money  was  afterwards  converted  by 
tile  cupidity  of  the  Popes  into  so  profitable  an  expedient 
for  replenishing  their  cotfcrs,  nnd  became  the  most  scan- 
dalous practical  corruption  of  the  Romish  Church.* 

To  t)»e  Feudal  Nobility  and  their  followers,  the  com- 
mutation of  penances  lor  a military  enterprise  was 
peculiarly  grateful.  The  anathemas  of  the  Church 
against  private  wars,  the  enforcement  of  the  Truce  of 
God,  and  the  prohibition  to  bear  arms,  or  to  tnouut  on 
horseback,  which  the  Clergy  often  employed  as  a form 
of  penance,  were  all  grievous  to  un  Order,  in  whom  the 
love  of  arms  and  rapine  struggled  with  the  terrors  of 
superstition.  An  injunction  to  Religious  warfare,  which 
relieved  their  fears,  while  it  promised  free  indulgence  to 
their  favourite  pursuits,  was  gladly  embraced  as  the 
very  easiest  mode  of  reconciling  their  usual  course  of 
lile  with  expiation  for  its*  disorders;  and  so  admirable, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Age,  appeured  this  discovery  of 
a mode  of  atoning  for  its  prevalent  crimes  by  their  very 
repetition,  that  a Chronicler  emphatically  eulogizes  it  as 
a new  kind  of  salvation.f  Nor  were  there  wanting  the 
worldly  incentives  of  avarice,  ambition,  and  renown,  still 
further  to  animate  the  mistaken  sense  of  Religious  duty. 
The  exaggerated  tales  of  pilgrims  and  trudera  were 
filled  with  pictures  of  oriental  wealth ; the  subjugation 
of  Asia  seemed  an  easy  and  glorious  achievement ; and 
the  Chivalry  of  Europe  already  shared  in  imagination 
the  countless  treasures  and  fertile  Provinces  of  the  gor- 
geous East? 

Ry  the  remaining  classes  of  Society  the  same  mingled 
influence  of  spiritual  and  temporal  motives  was  equally 
felt.  While  numbers  of  the  Clergy  sincerely  shared 
the  general  fanaticism,  the  conquest  of  Asia  opened 
prospects  of  wealthy  establishments  to  the  higher  order 
of  Ecclesiastics  ; the  Monks  found  at  least  a meritorious 
occasion  of  escape  from  the  irksome  restraint  of  the 
Cloister ; and  the  Peasantry  from  Feudal  bondage  to 
the  soil.  Under  the  pretence  of  a holy  purpose  which 
it  was  decreed  sinful  to  prevent,  debtors  were  protected 
both  from  the  present  demands  of  their  creditors  and  the 
accumulation  of  interest  during  their  absence ; criminals 
were  permitted  to  elude  the  pursuit  of  justice ; and 
offenders  of  every  degree,  under  the  special  safeguard 
which  the  Church  threw  over  the  performance  of  their 
vows,  were  enabled  to  defy  the  vengeance  of  the  secular 
law.§  Lastly,  even  the  qieculations  of  an  infant  com- 
merce assisted  the  general  excitement;  and  the  mer- 
chants of  Italy,  in  particular,  engaged  with  avidity  in 
enterprises  from  which,  in  effect,  they  alone,  by  the 
establishment  and  extension  of  a lucrative  maritime 
trade,  derived  any  solid  and  durable  advantage. 

Yet  all  these  were  but  the  secondary  motives  of  that 
one  mighty  impulse,  under  which  all  the  ordinary  con- 
siderations of  life,  all  the  ties  which  bind  men  to  home 

* LabbA,  r<uin/u,  ml.  x.  p.  507.  Moshcim,  /:«/«.  Hut.  Cent. 
xii.  P.  I.  e.  & Muraton,  A nity  Med.  /Kvt,  ihtt.  txviii. 

* ■“  &tjvum  ta/uiu  gtnuM."  timber!,  J».  471. 

{ Idem,  p.  554,  555. 

4 Se«  lfci  Cange,  in  v.  Crmcu  Prinleyiwm,  and  tbe  authorities 
them  cited. 


and  Country,  to  kindred  and  possessions,  were  alike  The  First 
disregarded.  To  obtain  funds  for  so  distant  and  expen-  Crundr. 
sive  an  enterprise.  Princes  and  high  Nobles  mortgaged, 
or  even  alienated  their  vast  domains;  warriors  of  in- 
ferior rank  either  wholly  abandoned  their  Feudal  estates 
and  obligations,  or  prepared  to  follow  their  Lords  in 
voluntary  service  ; lands  were  every  where  converted  into 
money  ; horses,  arms,  and  means  of'  transport  were  col- 
lected at  exorbitant  prices ; and  valuable  property  of  all  comm  a ( 
kinds  was  recklessly  sacrificed  on  the  most  inadequate 
terms  to  colder  or  craftier  dealers.  Yet  even  among  such,  Nobles, 
the  irresistible  three  of  example  often  prevailed ; the 
awakening  conviction  of  duty,  the  thirst  of  glory,  or  the 
dread  of  reproach,  was  gradually  imparted  to  every  bosom 
not  wholly  insensible  to  Religiou  and  Honour;  and  the 
prudent  or  designing  purchaser  in  one  hour  was  himself 
the  deluded  seller  in  the  next.  Nor  was  the  contagion  of 
fanatical  adventure  confined  to  the  Chivalric  order.  Not  Kccksia* 
only  Ecclesiastics  deserted  their  benefices,  and  Monastic  ***** 
reduses  their  cells,  but  mechanics  and  rustics  forsook  mechanics 
their  occupations,  and  exchanged  their  implements  of  sod  pea- 
indu&try  for  weapooaof  offence  ; and  women  of  all  ranks, 
with  an  abumloumcut  of  the  more  timid  and  becoming 
virtues  of  their  sex,  which  produced  equal  misery  and 
scandal,  either  left  their  husbands  behind  them,  or  with  ’ 
their  children  swelled  and  encumbered  llic  unwieldy 
masses  of  helpless  pilgrims.*  Moreover,  the  supersti- 
tious confidence  of  atonement  for  past  crimes,  and  the 
expectation  of  licence  for  future  enormities,  equally 
attracted  the  vilest  portion  of  mankind.  Rob'uers,  mur-  “d  erinu- 
derers,  and  other  criminals  of  the  deepest  dye,  professed  ”***  °*, 
their  design  to  wash  out  their  guilt  in  the  blood  of  the  ^ 
enemies  of  God.t  The  aggregate  of  the  immense  mul- 
titudes who  thus  assumed  the  Cross  could  scarcely  be 
accurately  computed,  in  un  Age  so  unfavourable  for 
collecting  the  details  of  statistical  calculation.  By  one  Estimate  of 
Chronicler  it  is  vaguely  estimated  at  six  millions  ol  per-  “““d***- 
sons by  a less  credulous  contemporary  it  is  denied 
Lhat  all  the  Kingdom*  of  the  West  could  supply  so  vast 
a host :$  but  even  the  exaggeration  proves  that  the  ori- 
ginal design  of  enthusiasm  would  have  totally  depopu- 
lated Europe ; and  ufier  making  every  deduction  for 
the  influence  of  delay,  returning  reason,  and  the  acci- 
dents of  life,  in  cooling  the  first  burst  of  fanatical  fer- 
vour, the  numbers  which  actually  fulfilled  their  purpose 
justify  the  assertion  that  whole  Nations,  rather  than  the 
mere  armies  of  Western  Christendom,  were  precipitated 
upon  Mohammedan  Asia. 

Long  before  the  season,  the  end  of  Spring Jj  fixed  by  Departure 
the  Pope  for  the  departure  of  the  Crusaders,  had  expired,  of  d*  Crw 
the  impatience  of  the  ruder  multitudes  of  people  grew  “‘k™* 
too  violent  for  restraint.  Soon  after  the  commencement  ** 
of  the  new  year,  an  immense  concourse  of  pilgrims,  1UV®* 


• OviU'rt,  p.  4®1 . Albert  us  Aqnensis,  (Getia  Dei  per  fnwscea,) 
p.  1B5.  Guibert  has  a passage  which  too  curiously  illustrates  the 
madness  of  the  prevalent  fanaticism  to  be  passed  without  notice 
in  this  place.  Deluded  rustics  yoked  their  oven,  shod  like  horse*, 
to  earls,  in  which  they  placed  their  families  and  goods  to  perform 
the  surrvd  journey  ; and  it  was  plane  joev  ttfilunmmm,  to  hear  the 
children  inquiring,  as  they  approached  any  aty,  whether  that  were 
Jerusalem,  p.48'2. 

f Willermus  Tyr.  p.  641.  Albcrtus  Aquensis,  «6«  tmpri. 

I Fuichmus  Carnot,  p.  386. 

\ GuiUvt,  p.  556. 

|1  And  not  the  “ Feast  of  tbe  Assamption  in  August,"  as  Gibbon 
has  stated.  See  the  interesting  version  of  the  speech  of  Urban, 
in  the  Council  of  Clermont,  os  given  by  WiUiom  of  Malmsbury, 
(p.  410—115.) 
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History,  chiefly  of  the  lowest  orders,  hod  thronged  around  Peter 
ihe  Hermit  on  the  Western  frontiers  of  France,  and 
From  urged  him,  aa  the  original  Preacher  of  the  sac-red  enter- 
*•  D*  prise,  to  assume  its  conduct.  Apparently  unconscious 
1095.  of  his  utter  unfitness  for  command,  the  Fanatic  rashly 
accepted  the  perilous  charge ; and  under  his  guidance, 
A' the  accumulating  torrent  began  to  sweep  over  Germany.* 
loyy.  jtg  immense  tide  overflowed  the  ordinary  channels  of 
communication  ; and  devastation  marked  its  course. 
The  roads  were  obstructed  by  the  multitude  of  passen- 
gers ; tlie  country  through  which  they  moved  was  op- 
pressed by  their  excesses;  the  means  of  subsistence  were 
exhausted  by  their  wants ; and  Peter  was  compelled  to 
First  din-  exhort  them  to  separate  into  smaller  musses.  Under 
•ion  of  rab>  command  of  Gualticr,  or  Walter,  a Burgundian 
-J?  * Knight,  whose  poverty  procured  for  him  the  surname  of 
Sans*  Avoir.  San*-Av*>ir,  or  the  Pennyless,  and  w ho  accepted  the  office 
of  Lieutenant  to  the  Hermit,  a body  of  twenty  thousand 
pilgrims  preceded  the  march  of  the  main  host  through 
Hungary  and  Bulgarin  towards  Constantinople.  The 
wretched  quality  of  the  adventurers  who  composed  this 
advanced  guard  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
there  were  only  eight  horsemen  in  the  whole  number  ; 
awl  their  cunduct  was  as  reckless  as  their  condition  was 
deplorable.  Through  Hungary,  they  were  indebted  tor 
a safe  though  toilsome  passage  to  the  friendly  disposi- 
tion of  its  King.  Corlomnn.  and  n Christian  People: 
but  on  their  entrance  into  the  still  wilder  regions  of 
Bulgaria,  which  were  governed  by  a Lieutenant  of  the  By- 
zantine Empire,  they  encountered  every  possible  obstacle, 
both  from  the  treacherous  policy  of  the  Imperial  officers 
who  forbad  the  supply  of  their  necessities,  and  from  the 
ferocious  temper  of  the  natives.  Hunger  compiled  the 
Crusaders  to  resort  to  violence  ; the  Bulgarians  flew  to 
arms;  and  the  route  of  Waller  and  his  followers  was 
Their  tracked  in  blood  and  flumes.  But  in  every  day’s  march, 
na^v**  cul  °IT  hundreds  of  the  miserable  rabble  ; 
n and  the  destruction  of  the  whole  host,  before  it  reached 
the  Southern  confines  of  Bulgaria,  was  so  complete,  that 
only  Walter  and  a few  survivors  succeeded,  by  a flight 
through  the  forests,  in  reaching  the  Court  of  Constanti- 
nople.! 

* Ht'fure  we  accompany  the  disorderly  march  of  the  mob  which 
tbu*  commenced  the  First  Crusade,  it  Imhim**  us  to  specify  our 
principal  guide*  throughout  the  expedition.  These  are  tire  original 
authorities  contained  in  the  great  collection  of  Bougarsius,  which 
he  printed  at  Hanover,  in  two  folio  volume*,  in  161 1,  under  the 
general  title  of  <»es/a  Dti  p-r  Fruitful ; a ik-dgnatron  which  Jor- 
tm  pithiljr  proposed  to  change  into  ii'iAi  DiaMi,  Ac.  Tire 
actual  c)c-wit:if««e*  of  the  Fir  it  Crusade,  whose  relation*  are 
to  tie  found  in  lire  collection  of  Bongarau*,  acre,  I.  Robert  the 
Monk  ; ( Hut.  HierwiJymitana ;)  2.  Raymond  de  Agile*,  Chaplain 
to  the  Count  of  Thouluuse,  durtng  the  Crusade;  (7/i *t.  Franco- 
rum  ,*)  and  3.  Fulcher,  also  a Chaplain,  who  acounpaiucd  the  Count 
of  ('hartm.  and  afWtwardn  attached  himself  to  Baldwin,  brother  uf 
the  great  Godfrey,  and  *econd  King  of  Jerusalem ; (Grcafe  /Wryn- 
mantium  Fmnevrum;)  4.  next  in  the  order  of  tMtimoajr  i*  the 
work  of  an  Archbishop,  Bahlne,  ( Hut.  /hcrore/ym.)  who  a*aisted  at 
the  Council  of  Clermont,  and  wbowe  relation,  although  he  did  not 
himself  accompany  the  «xmditi«a,  is  declared  to  have  been  revised 
by  an  Abbot  who  did  *o ; 3.  Albert  of  Aix,  (Hitt.  Hirron/.  Experts 
/iusu,}  and  6.  timber!,  (the  title  of  whose  Chronicle,  Qttia  Dn  prr 

Erancot,  it  was  that  Bongaruu*  adopted  fur  the  whole  collection,) 
were  contemporaries  ; and  the  latter  was  a keen  observer  and  lively 
narrator ; 7.  and  lastly,  William,  Archbishop  of  Tyre,  already  so 
often  quoted,  whose  History,  although  he  was  not  contemporary 
with  the  First  Crusade,  is,  perhaps  from  tlvo  material*  of  informa- 
tion to  which  he  had  access,  and  the  judgment  with  which  he  com- 
piled them,  the  most  valuable  document  in  the  whole  collection. 

f Fulcher,  p.  384.  Albert.  Aquciutt,  p,  lift,  Goibcrt,  p.  483. 
WiHcrmus  Tyr.  p.  643. 


The  second  division  of  Ihe  Crusading  mob,  alder  The  First 
Peter  the  Hermit  himself,  amounting  to  forty  thousand  Crusade, 
men,  women,  and  children,  followed  on  the  traces  of  1 

the  first  body.  Aided  by  the  good  offices  of  the  Hunga-  Fr0ni 
rian  King,  their  march  through  his  Country  was  abun-  *’ 
dautly  supplied  and  tranquilly  pursued,  until  they  ^ * 
reached  Malb-ville,  the  modern  Zrmlin.on  its  Southern  A D 
confines:  where  the  triumphant  exhibition  on  the  walls  1099 
of  tlie  spoils  of  some  of  their  precursors  who  had  been 
slain  in  an  aifray  with  the  inhabitants,  roused  them  to  a viawnunder 
furious  vengeance.  The  ramparts  of  the  city  were  scaled  ; Peter  the 
thousands  of  its  people  were  slaughtered ; and  for  several  Hermit, 
days  the  survivors  were  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of 
violation  and  rapine.  The  approach  of  Carloman  with 
a large  army  to  punish  their  perfidious  ingratitude,  ac* 
celcrated  the  departure  of  the  Crusaders  ; and  their 
hasty  and  disorderly  passage  of  the  Save  exposed  them 
to  a heavy  loss  from  the  attacks  of  the  savage  hordes, 
who  awaited  their  landing  on  the  Bulgarian  Ixank  of 
that  river.  Though  they  finally  repelled  these  new 
enemies,  they  found  Bulgaria  a wasted  solitude.  The 
natives  had  retreated  to  their  fastnesses  and  strong 
holds;  the  fortified  towns  were  closed  against  them; 
and  the  purchase  of  provisions  for  their  march,  under 
the  walls  of  these  places,  was  tlie  only  intercourse  which 
the  Imperial  officers  would  permit  the  inhabitants  to 
hold  with  them.  Their  excesses  again  provoked  a more  Their  ex- 
open and  fatal  hostility.  Enniged  at  some  outrages, 
tlie  people  of  Nissa  pursued  and  massacred  their  rear-  »,  ?*  *** 
guard ; the  effort*  of  Peter  could  not  dissuade  the  whole  8 
host  from  returning  to  avenge  this  quarrel ; and  in  mi 
ineffectual  attempt  to  renew  the  same  scenes  as  at  Zem- 
lin,  the  assailants  were  repulsed  from  the  walls  with 
immense  slaughter.  The  triumphant  garrison  and  in- 
habitants issued  forth  upon  them  ; a general  and  total 
rout  ensued  ; and  in  the  onset,  the  sally,  and  the  pur- 
suit. above  ten  thousand  of  the  Crusaders  perished.  Their 
camp  was  abandoned  and  plundered  ; and  despoiled  of 
their  baggage,  of  (lieir  money,  and  of  their  arms,  the 
wretched  herd  of  fugitives  continued  its  journey  towards 
Constantinople.* 

When  they  had  ceased  to  be  formidable,  their  helpless  Arrival  at 
misery  extorted  some  compassion  ; Alexius  interposed  C<m*tanti» 
his  protection  ; and  their  remains  at  length  reached  his  m>PJe» 
Capital,  where  they  were  reunited  to  Walter  aud  the 
survivors  of  the  first  division.  But  they  were  no  sooner 
refreshed,  than  they  repaid  their  hospitable  benefactor 
by  new  acts  of  insolence,  licentiousness,  and  pillage  ; 
and  Alexius  gladly  acceded  to  their  desire  to  be  trans- 
ported across  the  Bosphorus.  Under  the  conduct  of  landing 
Peter  and  his  Lieutenant,  Walter,  they  were  lauded  in 
Asia  Minor:  but  here  neither  the  exhortations  of  the  Miwwi 
Hermit  could  restrain  their  outrages  against  the  Religion 
and  property  of  the  subjects  of  Alexius ; nor  the  advice  of 
the  Emperor  himself  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  more  dis- 
ciplined Chivalry  of  Europe,  prevent  their  headlong  ad- 
vance. Peter  finding  himself  totally  unable  to  control 
them,  used  a decent  pretext  for  escaping  back  to  Constan- 
tinople : but  Walter,  whose  more  martial  spirit  was  really 
associated  with  qualities  for  command  deserving  ofa  better 
fate,  was  compelled  to  yield  to  their  clamorous  demand  to 
be  led  against  the  Infidels.  Despite  of  his  prudential 
warnings,  they  divided  their  forces  to  plunder  the  Turk- 
ish Provinces ; and  reunited  only  on  a report  artfully 

■ Albert.  Ac|uei»t»,  jx  186 — 188.  Guibert,  p.  484.  Wflkroai 
Tyr.  p.  G4J — 643. 
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circulated  by  the  Sultan  of  Roum,  that  Nice,  his  Capital, 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  advanced  body  of  their 
associates.  Allured  by  the  prospect  of  sharing  in  its 
spoils,  they  blindly  rushed  into  the  heart  of  a hostile 
Country : but  when  they  descended  into  the  plain  of 
Nice,  instead  of  being  welcomed  by  the  sight  of  the 
Christian  banners  on  its  walls,  they  found  themselves 
surrounded  by  the  Turkish  cavalry.  In  the  first  onset, 
Walter  fell  bravely,  covered  with  wounds,  while  vainly 
discharging,  by  intelligence  and  example,  the  twofold 
duties  of  the  leader  and  the  warrior.  Tile  disorderly 
multitude  of  his  followers  was  immediately  overwhelmed 
and  slaughtered ; a remnant,  no  more  than  three  thou- 
sand, escaped  the  general  destruction  by  flight  to  the 
nearest  Byzantine  fortress;  and  a huge  mound,  into 
which  the  savage  victors  piled  the  bones  of  the  slain, 
formed  an  ominous  monument  of  disaster  for  succeed- 
ing hosts  of  Crusaders  * 

The  disorders  and  destruction  of  these  first  two  divi- 
sions of  the  Crusading  rabble  were  indeed  but  a prelude 
to  more  atrocious  scenes  of  guilt,  and  more  enormous 
waste  of  human  life.  Stimulated  by  the  example  of 
Peter,  a German  Monk,  named  Godeschal,  preached  the 
Crusade  through  the  villages  of  hts  native  land  with  so 
much  effect,  that  he  allured  about  fifteen  thousand  of  the 
peasantry  to  follow  him  to  the  East.  This  third  division 
took  the  same  route  as  the  two  preceding : but  on  their 
arrival  in  Hungary  they  experienced  a far  different  re- 
ception from  its  Sovereign,  who  was  justly  exasperated 
at  the  outrages  with  which  his  hospitality  had  been 
repaid.  At  first  he  prudently  supplied  them  with  the 
means  of  accelerating  their  passage  through  his  King- 
dom : but  their  march  was  attended  with  an  aggravated 
repetition  of  the  worst  crimes  which  had  been  perpe- 
trated by  the  followers  of  the  Hermit ; the  whole  popu- 
lation of  Hungary  rose  in  arms  against  them  ; and 
Carloman  was  at  length  provoked  to  deliver  them  over 
to  the  vengeance  of  his  subjects.  For  this  purpose  he 
hod  recourse  to  a cruel  act  of  perfidy,  which  deeply 
sullied  the  merit  of  his  earlier  forbearance.  Before  the 
walls  of  Belgrade,  his  promise  of  forgiveness  and  protec- 
tion induced  them  to  lay  down  their  arms  ; and  this  act 
of  submission  was  immediately  followed  by  their  ruthless 
massacre,  t 

But  the  numbers,  the  gross  superstition,  the  licentious 
wickedness,  and  the  miserable  extirpation  of  these  fana- 
tical hordes,  all  sink  into  insignificance  before  the  features 
displayed  in  the  composition  and  conduct  of  the  fourth 
and  last  division  of  the  rabble  of  Europe.  From  France, 
from  tbe  Rhenish  Provinces  and  Flanders,  and  from 
the  British  Islands,  there  gathered  on  the  Eastern  con- 
fines of  Germany  one  huge  mass  of  the  vile  refuse  of  all 
these  Nations,  amounting  to  no  less  than  two  hundred 
thousand  persons.  Some  bands  of  Nobles,  with  their 
mounted  followers,  were  not  ashamed  to  accompany 
their  march,  and  share  their  prey  : but  their  leaders  are 
undistinguishable ; and  the  most  authentic  contemporary 
records  of  their  proceedings  compel  us  to  repeat  the 
incredible  assertion  that  their  motions  were  guided  by  a 
goat  and  a goose,  which  were  believed  to  be  divinely 
inspired.  If  we  impatiently  dismiss  a circumstance  so 
revolting  to  every  pious  mind,  und  so  degrading  to  the 
pride  of  human  intellect,  we  find  their  actions  as  detest- 


able as  their  superstition  was  blind  and  unholy.  The  The  Fint 
unhappy  Jews  in  the  Episcopal  Cities  of  the  Rhine  and  Crusade. 
Moselle  were  the  first  victims  of  their  ferocity.  Under  '—■"“v*-'' 
the  protection  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Lords  of  these  com-  **rom 
mrrcial  places,  colonies  of  that  outcast  race  had  long  k-  D< 
enjoyed  toleration  und  accumulated  wealth.  Their  riches  1^^- 
tempted  the  cupidity  of  Fanatics,  who  professed  a zeal  to 
for  the  pure  Religion  of  the  Gospel  only  that  they  might 
violate  its  most  sacred  precepts  of  mercy  and  love.  Under  ^ 
the  pretence  of  commencing  their  holy  war  by  extirpating  crw|tM.M 
the  enemies  of  God  in  Europe,  they  sought  the  blood  against  <U 
and  spoils  of  a helpless  and  unoffending  people.  ToJ^**^ 
the  honour  of  the  Romish  Church,  the  Bishops  of  May-  t**rTOan>- 
ence.  Spires,  aud  other  cities,  courageously  endeavoured 
to  shield  the  Jews  from  their  fury  and  rapine  : but  their 
humane  efforts  were  only  partially  successful;  and  thou- 
sands were  either  barbarously  massacred,  or,  to  escape 
the  outrages  and  disappoint  the  cupidity  of  their  ene- 
mies, cast  themselves,  their  women  and  children,  and 
their  precious  effects,  into  the  waters  or  the  flames. 

Sated  with  murder  and  spoliation,  the  ruffian  boat  pur- 
sued its  march  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube  ; and 
the  continued  indulgence  of  its  brutal  sensuality  at- 
tested that  it  needed  not  the  impulse  of  fanaticism 
for  the  commission  of  every  atrocity.  But  it  was  at 
length  overtaken  by  the  vengeance  of  God  and  Man. 

In  the  hour  of  danger,  the  unruly  and  wicked  multitude 
proved  as  dastardly  against  an  armed  enemy  as  it  had 
been  ferocious  towards  the  defenceless  Jews.  It  ef-  Their  total 
fee  ted  tlie  passage  of  the  Danube  only  to  encounter  a 
tremendous  defeat  from  the  Hungarian  army,  which  had  in 
collected  for  the  national  defence ; some  sudden  and  g*ry. 
inexplicable  panic  produced  a general  flight,  and  unre- 
sisted slaughter ; and  so  dreadful  was  the  carnage,  that 
the  comae  of  the  Dunube  was  choked  with  the  bodies, 
and  its  waters  dyed  with  the  blood  of  the  slain.  The 
contemporary  Chronicler,  who  was  apparently  best  in- 
formed of  their  execrable  crimes  and  well-merited  fate, 
asserts  that  very  few  of  the  immense  Crusading  multi- 
tude escaped  death  from  the  swords  of  the  Hungarians 
or  the  rapid  current  of  the  river ; and  it  is  certain  that 
whatever  remnant  survived,  saved  their  lives  only  by 
flight  and  dispersion.* 

Before  twelve  months  had  expired  since  the  spirit  of  IMnwprct 
Crusading  was  roused  into  action  by  the  Council  of  Cler-  j" 
moot,  and  before  a single  advantage  had  been  gained  8 

over  the  Infidels,  the  fanatical  enthusiasm  of  Europe 
had  already  cost  the  lives,  at  the  lowest  computation,  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  its  peoplc.t  But  such 
were  the  stupid  ignorance  and  headlong  folly  which  mis- 
guided these  wretched  multitudes,  and  still  more,  so  dark 
and  grovelling  was  their  superstition,  so  cruel  and  demo- 
niacal their  fanaticism,  and  so  flagitious  their  licentious- 
ness, that  all  pity  for  their  fate  is  lost  in  the  disgust  and 
horror  with  which  we  recoil  from  the  contemplation  of 
brutality  and  guilt.  The  picture  is  relieved  by  no  exhi- 
bition of  dignified  purpose  or  heroic  achievement ; the 
myriads  who  had  perished  in  Hungary,  in  Bulgaria, and 
in  Asia  Minor,  were  animated  by  none  of  the  loftier 
sentiments  of  the  Age  ; they  were  composed  chiefly  of 
the  coarser  rabble  of  every  Country  ; and  in  their  de- 
struction we  behold  only  the  ofiscouring  of  the  popular 
ferment  of  Europe.  But  while  the  first  disasters  of  the 


• Albert,  p- 189 — 193-  Raldricna  ArchiepUcopus,  p.  89.  Gtiibert 
p,  485.  Willenmu  TyT.  p.  646— 647.  Anna  Coroueiia,  p.  226,  227 
f Albert,  p.  194.  WiUermusTyr.  p.  $48. 


* Albert.  Aqucmu,  p.  195,  196.  Fulcher,  p.  386.  \Vijlrnnu* 
Tyr.  ik  649,  650. 

f Mills,  Hilary  of  ike  Crmmdet,  vol.  i»  p.  81. 
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History.  Crusade  were  sweeping  this  mass  of  corruption  from 
the  surface  of  Society,  the  genuine  spirit  of  Religious  and 
From  martial  enthusiasm  was  more  slowly  and  powerfully 
*.  d.  evolved.  With  maturer  preparation,  and  with  steadier 
1095.  resolve  than  the  half-armed  and  irregular  rabble,  the 
to  mailed  and  organized  Chivalry  of  Europe  was  arraying 
a.  d.  itself  for  the  mighty  contest;  and  a far  different,  a splen- 
1099.  djd  and  interesting  spectacle,  opens  to  our  view.  In  the 
^o»Kti0n  characters,  the  motives,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Princely 
pe«o  Chi-  an,l  Noble  leaders  who  achieved  the  design  of  the  First 
vahryfor the  Crusade,  we  are  no  longer  presented  with  the  revolting 
Crusade,  sameness  of  a mere  brutal  ferocity.  Their  zeal,  although 
mingled  with  superstition,  and  not  unstained  by  cruelty, 
was  also  elevated  by  the  generous  pursuit  of  martial 
fame ; their  resolves  were  inspired  by  the  twofold  incen- 
tive of  spiritual  duty  and  temporal  honour ; and  their 
faualicism  was  regulated  by  foresight  and  prudence.  In 
entering  on  their  purpose,  they  had  indeed  been  more  or 
leas  infected  with  the  general  madness  of  the  Age : but 
in  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  War  many  of  them  proved 
themselves  as  politic  in  counsel,  as  skilful  in  expedients, 
and  as  patient  and  constant  under  difficulties,  as  they 
were  adventurous  in  danger  and  courageous  in  combat 
The  wildness  of  their  enterprise  is  condemned  by  our 
calmer  reason,  the  justice  of  their  cause  may  be  im- 
peached on  every  true  principle  of  divine  and  human 
law  ; but  from  the  magnanimous  devotion  of  their  spirit, 
and  the  fearless  heroism  of  their  exploits,  it  is  impossible 
to  withhold  our  sympathy  and  admiration. 

Ita  leaden.  It  has  been  deemed  worthy  of  remark  that  none  of 
the  principal  Sovereigns  of  Europe  engaged  in  the 
First  Crusade;  but  their  absence  was  determined  by 
the  accidents  of  individual  character  and  position.  Pope 
Urban  II.  declined  the  personal  command  of  the  expe- 
dition, on  the  plea  of  his  engrossing  functions  in  the 
general  government  of  the  Church,  and  his  duty  of  re- 
pressing the  schism  created  by  the  Anti-pope  Clement ; 
or  perhaps  on  the  more  reasonable  excuse  of  his  age 
and  infirmities  :•  but  he  deputed  his  spiritual  authority 
to  his  Legate  Adhemar,  the  Bishop  of  Puy.  The  Em- 
peror Henry  IV.,  the  personal  enemy  of  Urban,  and 
protector  of  the  Anti-pope,  of  course  refused  to  recog- 
nise the  authority  by  which  the  Crusade  was  preached. 
Philip  I.  of  France  was  absorbed  in  sensual  indulgence; 
and  to  renew  the  excommunication  already  (xassed  upon 
him  was,  as  we  have  seen,t  one  of  the  acts  of  Urban  nl 
the  very  Council  of  Clermont  The  crafty  and  irreli- 
gious character  of  William  II.  of  England  also  led  him 
rather  to  minister  to  his  brother’s  reckless  enthusiasm,  by 
purchasing  the  mortgage  of  Duke  Robert’s  Norman  do- 
minions, than  to  join  himself  in  the  Holy  War.  But  the 
cause  rejected  by  there  Monarchs  was  eagerly  embraced 
by  the  most  distinguished  Feudal  Princes  of  the  second 
order : by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  Duke  oft  he  Lower  Lorraine 
or  Brabant,  with  his  two  brothers,  Eustace  and  Baldwin, 
ami  a kinsman  also  of  the  latter  name  ; Hugh,  styled  the 
Great  Count  of  Vermandois,  and  Robert,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy. brothers  of  the  French  and  English  Kings;  Ro- 
bert, Stephen,  and  Raymond,  Counts  of  Flanders,  Char- 
tres, and  Thoulousc;  and  the  Norinan  Boetnond,  son  of 
the  Guiseard,  Prince  of  Tarento,  with  his  cousin  Tan- 
cred,  whom  History  and  Romance  have  equally  de- 
lighted to  exhibit  as  the  brightest  exemplar  of  knightly 
virtue. 

* Rtlli  .Sami  Hat.  (by  an  anonymous  Chronicler,  in  MabiUon, 
♦fw.  hml.  vol.  i)  n.  13o. 
f See  p.  530  of  this  Volume. 


In  dignity  and  character,  however,  in  the  conduct  The  Fir.t 
and  the  results  of  the  Crusade,  the  highest  place  of  Cruaulr. 
honour  must  be  conceded  to  the  Duke  of  Brabant. 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon  was  descended  through  females  l**10™ 

from  Charlemagne ; and  ranked,  alike  by  his  great  A-  D- 

possessions  and  personal  qualities,  among  the  most  1995. 

powerful  Feudatories  of  the  German  Empire.  His  re-  to 

putation  for  wisdom  in  counsel  and  prowess  in  arms  .AlPg 

waa  deservedly  high  ; and  during  the  war  between  the  ^ 

Empire  and  Papacy,  in  which  he  adhered  to  Henry  IV., 
he  had  specially  distinguished  himself,  both  at  the  battle 
of  Merseburg*  and  the  siege  of  Rome.  His  political 
importance  was  increased  by  the  position  of  his  States 
on  the  frontiers  of  France  and  Germany  ; and  his  con- 
sequent familiarity  with  the  popular  dialects  of  both 
Countries,  as  well  as  his  acquisition  of  the  Latin,  the 
customary  language  of  the  Church,  facilitated  his  inter- 
course, and  promoted  his  personal  influence,  among  the 
principal  Nations  of  Europe.  But  the  severe  integrity 
of  his  character  disdained  the  selfish  exercise  of  these 
advantages  ; and  amidst  the  gross  and  violent  disorders 
of  the  times,  his  life  was  regulated  by  the  strictest  prin- 
ciples of  Morality  and  Religion.  His  manners  were 
gentle,  pure,  and  benignant ; his  conduct  was  just  and 
disinterested  ; and  his  piety,  though  mistaken,  was  sin- 
cere and  fervent.  These  virtues  might  have  qualified 
him  rather  for  the  Cloister  than  the  Camp,  if  they  had 
not  been  associated  with  energies  capable  of  the  loftiest 
designs : with  a bead  to  conceive  and  a hand  to  execute 
the  most  arduous  enterprises  which  his  conscience  ap- 
proved ; with  resolution,  tempered  by  reflection  and 
judgment,  which  no  difficulties  could  shake;  and  with 
valour,  calmed  only  by  moderation,  which  no  perils 
could  deter.  Since  the  siege  of  Rome  his  frame  had 
been  consumed  by  a slow  fever ; his  illness  dictated  the 
renewal  of  an  early  purpose  of  performing  the  pilgrim- 
age to  Jerusalem ; and  he  no  sooner  heard  of  the  pro- 
jected Crusade,  than,  as  if  inspired  with  new  life,  he 
suddenly  shook  olf  disease  from  his  limbs,  aud  sprang 
with  renovated  health  and  youth  from  a aick  couch  to 
engage  in  so  glorious  and  meritorious  a work.f 

The  transcendent  merits  and  accomplishments  which 
adorned  the  principal  Hero  of  the  First  Crusade  have 
demanded  an  especial  portraiture : the  few  features  in  the 
characters  of  the  remaining  leaders,  which  varied  their 
general  resemblance  in  devout  zeal  and  warlike  excel- 
lence, may  lie  more  briefly  sketched.  In  Hugh  of  Hugh  of 
France  these  qualities,  though  supported  by  other  attri-  France, 
butes  not  unworthy  of  his  Royal  birth,  were  destitute  of 
the  Religious  humility  and  modest  demeanour  of  God- 
frey ; and  the  Great  Count  of  Vermandois  was  remark- 
able chiefly  for  an  arrogant  and  haughty  deportment. f 
Robert  of  Normandy  was  generous  and  merciful,  elo-  Robert  of 
quent  in  debate,  and  well  skilled  in  military  expedients ; Normandy, 
but  profuse  in  expense,  dissolute  in  morals,  and  equally 
rash  and  unsteady  in  resolve.  Although,  therefore,  his 
conduct  during  the  Crusade  was  thought  in  some  mea- 
sure to  alone  for  the  irregularities  of  his  earlier  life,  and 
his  exploits  often  attracted  the  general  admiration,  his 
instability  of  mind  prevented  his  maintaining  the  respect 
of  his  more  illustrious  compeers. $ His  namesake  of 

* See  p.  537. 

f Malmsbnry,  p.  448.  Quibert,  p.  485.  Wfllermnv  Tyr*p. 851 . 

I An im  Comnena,  p.  227.  Robert ui  Motuichia,  p.  34.  Guibert, 
p.  485. 

$ A well-know*  instance  of  Robert's  Cilfil—  spirit  was  the  above- 
mentioned  mortgage  of  his  Duchy  to  hia  brother  William  for  five  years, 
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History.  Flanders  resembled  him  in  headlong  valour,  without 
sharing  any  portion  even  of  his  abortive  talents  The 
From  Count  of  Chartres,  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
a.  n.  potent  Feudal  Princes  of  France,  was  also  deemed  I he 
1095.  most  learned  in  all  the  literate  and  practical  knowledge 
to  of  the  Age,  experienced  and  wise  in  his  suggestions, 

*•  D-  clear  and  persuasive  in  discourse.  These  intellectual 

Uh9y  acquirements  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  directing  the  gene- 
Chartj«*°  ral  design  of  the  war ; and  he  was  accordingly  chosen 
to  preside  in  the  Council  of  its  leaders.  In  the  field, 
the  superiority  of  his  tactical  skill  was  equally  recog- 
nised : but  he  was  deficient  in  vigorous  enterprise ; and 
in  the  eyes  of  the  fiery  champions  of  the  Cross,  his 
fame  was  tainted  by  the  questionable  quality  of  his 
valour. 

Raymond  of  The  veteran  and  sagacious  Count  of  Thonlouse,* 
Thouluune.  whose  youth  had  been  habitually  exercised  in  arms 
against  his  Saracen  neighbours  in  Spain,  had  brought 
from  that  warfare  a deadly  hatred  of  the  Musulman 
name,  and  was  more  fiercely  animated  than  the  other 
Crusading  Princes  by  the  spirit  of  Religious  intolerance. 
His  master  passion  was  unmitigated  fanaticism;  and 
the  devotion  of  his  old  age,  the  abandonment  of  his  ex- 
tensive dominions,  and  the  appropriation  of  his  great 
riches,  to  the  service  of  the  Crusade,  might  have  pro- 
tected his  motives  from  the  suspicion  of  worldly  am- 
bition and  avarice  : if  their  sincerity  had  not  heen  at- 
tended by  a cold  and  selfish  nature,  a proud  and 
vindictive  temper,  which  denied  him  the  friendship  of 
his  noble  confederates,  and  alienated  the  affections  of 
his  own  native  followers.  To  the  purely  fanatical  zeal 
which  predominated  in  the  character  of  (lie  Provencal 
Prince,  may  be  opposed  the  unscrupulous  ambition  and 
Boemond,  deep  hypocrisy  of  the  Norman  Boemond.  the  Ulysses  of 
the  war.  To  him  alone,  perhaps,  of  all  tile  mov  ers  and 
warriors  of  the  Crusade,  may  he  attributed  a systematic 
design  of  rendering  the  popular  enthusiasm  of  Europe 
subservient  to  views  of  mere  personal  interest.  If  his 
versatile  and  unprincipled  genius  enabled  him  to  feel  or 
to  feign, t *on»e  share  in  the  prevalent  sentiment  of  his 
time,  the  whole  recorded  tenour  of  his  conduct  betrays  the 
settled  and  absorbing  pursuit  of  temporal  aggrandize- 
ment. Familiar  with  all  the  arts  of  dissimulation,  and 
no  less  rapacious  than  perfidious,  he  exhibits  among  the 
Heroes  of  the  Holy  War.  the  singular  spectacle  of  a cool 
and  crafty  Politician.  His  vices  were  odiously  con- 
trasted with  the  generous  qualities  of  his  youthful 
and  Tan-  cousin  Tattered,?  "hose  frank  and  courteous  bearing, 

St  the  inadequate  price  a f ten  thousand  marks,  to  equip  himself  for 
the  Crusade.  t’hrnn.  Sax.  p.  *204.  WilL  Geneticensis,  p.  67.3. 

• The  history  of  this  Prince  is  very  ulmcuxv.  Iln  original  title 
was  Count  of  St.  Gillen  in  Uinptieduc  : whence  Anna  t tinmens  cor- 
rupted his  name  into  Sttntff/n,  and  under  that  spoliation  exagge- 
rates his  rank  as  if  he  had  heen  the  principal  perMmage  of  the  Cru- 
sade. In  what  manner  he  had  acquired  the  extensive  Fiefs  of  Thou- 
louse  and  Provence,  and  arrogated  the  title  of  l hike  of  NarUmne, 
which  he  also  bore,  si  etna  undetermined.  L Art  de  Verifier  In 
Dot rt,  voL  u-  n.  289—294,  he. 

f Boemond  pretended  to  receive  with  surprise  and  admiration 
the  news  of  the  design  of  Urban,  which  it  is  more  than  probable 
(ride  tmpri,  p.  588.)  that  he  hud  secfeMy  prompted.  At  the  fciege 
of  Amalfi,  he  embraced  the  Crusade  in  an  ap]»arent  transport  of 
real  ; excited  the  fanatical  ardour  of  his  confederate*  ami  followers 
by  an  elmpient  harangue ; and  while  their  enthusiasm  was  at  its 
height,  arnt  his  own  robe  into  piece*  in  tin?  shape  of  rupees  fur  the 
soldsi-ry.  This  curious  and  characteristic  anecdote  is  told  byGuibsrt, 
p.  485. 

♦ Tancml  was  the  son  of  Matilda,  sister  of  Robert  the  Outward, 
and  therefore  the  cousin  of  Boemond,  (Kadulphu*  Cadomentis, 
de  Gain  Toner fdi,  c.  1.)  and  not  either  his  brother  or  nephew,  as 


no  less  than  his  love  of  glory  and  high-minded  disdain  The  First 
of  wrong  and  perfidy,  rendered  him  the  mirror  of  Euro-  Crusade, 
ptun  Chivalry.*  " 

Such  were  the  leaders,  under  whom  the  warlike  array  From 
of  the  Western  Nations  was  marshalled  for  the  First  Cm-  A-  ,K 
sade.  Tbeir  confederated  powers  were  collected,  accord- 
ing  to  the  local  convenience  or  preference  of  the  Chief-  to 
tains,  into  four  great  divisions.  The  first  Body,  com-  AjJJ 
posed  of  the  Nobility  of  the  Rhenish  Provinces  and  the  ,, 
more  Northern  parts  of  Germany,  ranged  themselves  ri„n,  d*]Lr- 
under  the  standard  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  That  Prince  ture,  airi 
was  accompanied  by  the  two  Baldwins,  and  many  other  rou*»  of  ihj 
powerful  Fetidnl  Lords,  whose  forces  numbered  no  less 
than  ten  thousand  cavalry  and  eighty  thousand  foot.  In  ,0*t#' 
the  second  division,  under  the  Counts  of  Vermaudois 
and  Chartres,  the  two  Roberts,  and  Eustace,  Count  of 
Boulogne,  (brother  of  Godfrey,*)  were  assembled  the 
Chivalry  of  Central  and  Northern  France,  the  British 
Isles, t Normandy,  and  Flanders  ; and  their  formidable 
muster  cun  be  estimated  only  loosely  from  the  assertion 
of  a contemporary,  that  the  number  of  lesser  Barons 
alone  exceeded  that  of  the  Grecian  warriors  at  the  siege 
of  Troy.?  The  third  host,  in  the  order  of  departure, 
was  composed  of  Southern  Italians  under  Boemond 
and  Tailored,  and  formed  an  array  of  ten  thousand  horse 
and  twenty  thousand  foot.  The  last  division,  which 
assembled  under  the  Count  of  Thonlouse  in  the  South  of 
France,  was  originally  formed  chiefly  of  his  own  vassals 
and  native  confederates  of  Languedoc,  Gascony,  and 
Arles,  comprehended  under  the  general  appellation 
of  Provencals  with  a small  admixture  of  the  Chris- 
tian Knighthood  of  the  Pyrenean  regions  of  Spain : 
but  in  his  route  through  Lombardy,  his  army  was 
swollen  by  so  great  numbers  of  Northern  Italians,  that 
the  combined  host  which  marched  under  his  banners 
amounted  to  one  hundred  thousand  persons  of  all  arms 
and  conditions.  Besides  several  Feudal  Chieftains  of 
distinction,  Raymond  was  accompanied  by  three  Prelates 
of  high  rank  : the  Papal  Legate  Adhemar  of  Puy,  the 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  the  Bishop  of  Orn»ge.|| 

Of  all  the  principal  leaders  of  the  Crusade,  the  pre-  March  of 
parations  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  were  earliest  com-  ~*."l!nrt 
pleted  ; and  his  march  from  the  honks  of  the  Moselle  toGaJfay 
was  conducted  with  admirable  prudence  and  order  by  i„  Co n*u ti- 
the same  route  which  had  proved  so  disastrous  to  the  tinople. 
preceding  rabble.  When  lie  reached  the  Northern  fron- 
tiers of  Hungary,  he  demanded  of  its  King  by  his 
envoys  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances  which  had 
provoked  their  destruction.  The  reply  of  Carloman 


tome  of  the  writer*  in  the  Greta  I)n . lev*  correctly  informed  than 
the  hiografdier  the  Heh),  and  Gibbon  and  Muraton  after  them, 
*i!p|xj»*:d  The  father  of  Tancml  vn  an  Italian  Marques*.  Odo. 
Ralph  of  Caen  wav  the  personal  friend  and  companion  of  Tancml 
in  Palestine  after  the  Crusade 

* O pm  6ef  di  mamrrr  r >U  temhiant* 

O ptu  eeetlm  ed  intrepid*  di  care,  he. 

/-!  Genial,  l^hrrata.  can.  i.  45. 

But  the  Poet  has  here  only  echoed  the  praises  which  the  qualities 
of  Taucred  eitorted  even  from  the  Greek  Princes*,  never  unwilling 
to  detract  from  tlie  virtues  of  a Latin,  above  all  a Norman  uame. 
Anna  Comnena,  p.  2’7, 

f For  “ neither  surety says  old  Fuller,  “ did  the  lmhmen’s 
feet  vtick  in  their  bo(jjs."  (Hi*/,  of  Holy  line,  lib. s.  c 13  ) So  also 
king*  Tasso, 

Qtirtti  tltJT  nlietr/ve  truth  man  do 
La  iii  vi in  dal  i ruatdv  ultima  h'landa. 

t Guibert,  p-486. 

§ Raymond  de*  Agile*,  p.  141. 

||  W lUarmoa  Tyr-  p.  660. 
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History,  exposed  the  crime*  by  which  the  vengeance  of  his  People 
— — J had  been  roused  ; and  his  just  and  amicable  representa- 
tions compelled  the  upright  judgment  of  Godfrey  to 
admit,  that  the  wickedness  of  the  Crusading  mob  had 
merited  its  fate,  lie  accepted  a friendly  invitation  from 
the  Hungarian  King;  treated  with  him  for  a safe  pas- 
sage through  his  dominions  with  supplies  of  provisions  on 
equitable  terms ; and  left  his  own  brother  Baldwin  and 
his  family  as  hostages  for  the  good  faith  and  forbearance 
which  he  enforced  on  his  followers.  The  noble  sincerity 
of  Godfrey  won  the  confidence  of  the  Hungarian  Mo- 
narch. and  disarmed  the  suspicion  and  hostility  of  his 
People.  Carloman  himself  attended  the  movements  of 
the  Crusader*  with  a numerous  cavalry,  both  to  observe 
their  behaviour  and  to  protect  their  march ; the  whole 
of  his  Kingdom  was  traversed  without  a single  act 
of  offence  on  either  side ; and,  when  the  Latin  host 
had  passed  its  Southern  confines,  the  hostages  were 
courteously  dismissed  with  a friendly  adieu.  When  the 
Crusaders  entered  the  Byzantine  Province*,  their  virtuous 
and  able  leader  still  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  sume 
strict  discipline ; the  Emperor  Alexius  assisted  aud 
Alrxiui  ^ his  efforts  by  liberally  supplying  the  wants  of 

his  army  in  it*  toilsome  passage  through  the  desolate 
forest*  of  Bulgaria ; and  the  first  division  of  the  European 
Chivalry  peaceably  accomplished  its  entrance  into  the 
fertile  plaius  of  Thrace.* 

Suspicious  But  for  the  friendly  succour  of  the  Byzantine  Mo 
{«-£  narch,  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  hosts  of  Godfrey  must 
ar  have  perished  in  their  route  through  Province*  imper- 

fectly cultivated,  and  already  exhausted  by  the  feuds  of 
their  barbarous  natives.  The  alacrity  with  which  Alexius 
at  first  facilitated  the  approach  of  his  Latin  allies,  was 
succeeded  by  indications  of  a more  dubious  policy  ; and 
in  the  report  of  their  Chroniclers,  the  conduct  of  the 
Emperor  is  branded  with  the  reproach  of  deliberate 
perfidy  und  systematic  hostility.  In  weighing  the  justice 
of  these  charges,  some  reduction  from  their  truth  must 
be  made  for  the  bigoted  prejudice  of  the  Latins  against 
a schismatic  Monarch  and  Nation;  and  a still  larger 
share  of  extenuation  for  the  suspicious  conduct  of  the 
Difficulties  Emperor  may  be  claimed  lor  the  difficulties  and  ]>eril  of 
ami  danger  his  position.  Instead  of  the  reasonable  aid  which  he 
of  hi#  pu#i-  had  solicited  from  the  Pope  and  the  temporal  Sovereigns 
1,ou-  of  the  West,  he  found  his  dominions  overwhelmed,  and 

his  throne  shaken  from  its  foundations,  by  the  deluge  of 
^ European  fanaticism.  His  hospitable  reception  of  the 
first  disorderly  masses  of  pilgrims  had  been  requited  by 
the  ravage  of  his  territories  and  the  spoliation  of  his 
subjects : the  very  uumbers  and  formidable  array  of 
tile  better  disciplined  Chivalry  of  Europe  might  alone 
have  justified  a prudent  apprehension  of  their  power 
and  disposition,  which  their  fierce  promptitude  in  resent- 
iug  was  by  no  means  calculated  to  allay.  Of  the  per- 
sonal characters  and  real  designs  of  most  of  their  leaders 
be  was  utterly  ignorant ; and  their  alliance  in  the  same 
enterprise  with  his  ancient  and  dangerous  enemy,  Bne- 
mond,  was  at  least  an  ominous  conjuncture.  The  plea 
of  delivering  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  hands  of  the 
Turks,  might  easily  cover  a design  of  subjugating  the 
whole  Eastern  World  to  the  spiritual  dominion  of  the 
Latin  Church  ; the  same  pretext  of  fanatical  zeal  might 
be  readily  employed  against  the  infidel  Mohammedans 
and  heretical  Greeks ; and  to  the  confident  valour  and  the 
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* Albert,  p.  190,  199*  WiUcnnos  Tyr.  p.652. 


envious  cupidity  of  the  Western  warriors,  thus  animated  The  F r4 
by  Religious  hatred  aud  temporal  ambition,  the  rich  Ln»«h* 
spoils  of  Constantinople*  and  its  Provinces  might  offer  a ' 

more  accessible  and  tempting  prey,  than  the  distant  Froni 
relief  of  Jerusalem  and  plunder  of  Syria.  Moreover,  D.‘ 
the  recent  distraction  and  rapid  decay  of  the  Seljukian  |o*>* 
Power  had  terminated  the  alarm  with  which  Alexius  A n 
formerly  anticipated  the  entire  ruin  of  his  Empire  ; and  IQ99 
the  subsiding  of  the  Turkish  energies  had  removed  the 
immediate  danger  which  induced  him  to  implore  the 
approach,  and  might  have  reconciled  him  to  the  pre- 
sence of  auxiliaries,  in  Greek  estimation  scarcely  more 
civilized,  and  only  less  to  be  dreaded,  than  the  Moham- 
medan cucmy. 

Under  these  critical  circumstance*,  for  the  double  Histortu- 
purpose  of  averting  the  ruin  with  which  he  was  me- 
nsced,  and  of  obtaining  the  ad  vantages  which  he  might 
yet  hope  to  extract  from  the  oppressive  aid  of  the  Western 
Nations,  the  Emperor  appears  to  have  had  recourse  to 
the  timid  and  tortuous  policy  habitual  in  the  Byzantine 
Court.  While  he  welcomed  the  approach  of  the  army 
of  Godfrey,  his  fleets  in  the  Adriatic  were  prepared  to 
dispute  the  passage  of  the  French  and  Norman  Crusa-  Haoppw* 
ders  from  the  Italian  to  the  Grecian  port*.  That  second  ^ Pft**aK* 
grand  division  of  the  European  Chivalry,  led  by  Hugh  p^nchCri*- 
of  Vcrtnandois,  the  two  Roberts,  and  the  Count  of  »*diTs  ftvm 
Chartres,  had  traversed  France  and  Italy  for  the  purpose  Italy, 
of  embarkation.  At  Lucca,  where  these  Chiefs,  proa- 
trating  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope,  piously  re- 
ceived his  benediction,  Urban  II.  committed  the  standard 
of  St.  Peter  into  the  hands  of  the  Great  Count  of 
France  ;f  and  here  the  arrogance  of  that  Prince  fur* 
nishod  Alexius  with  a first  occasion  of  offence.  Twenty- 
four  Knights,  in  armour  gorgeously  inlaid  with  gold, 
were  despatched  by  Hugh  to  Durazzo,  with  a haughty 
intimation  to  Alexius  himself  of  the  approach,  and  a 
command  to  the  Imperial  Lieutenant  to  make  Royal  pre- 
paration for  the  arrival,  of  the  brother  of  the  King  of 
Kings,  and  standard-bearer  of  the  Pope.J  The  terms 
of  the  letter  and  the  message  were  resented  as  an 
insult ; and  the  Governor  of  Durazzo,  instead  of  offer- 
ing the  desired  reception,  stationed  his  navy  to  prevent 
the  egress  of  the  Great  Count  and  his  followers  from 
the  Italian  harbours.  The  Duke  of  Normandy  and 
the  Counts  of  Flanders  and  Chartres,  with  their  fol 
lowers,  after  consuming  the  Autumn  in  luxurious  plea- 
sure, resolved  to  defer  their  departure  from  Italy  until 
the  return  of  .Spring  : but  Hugh,  regardless  alike  of  the 
dangers  of  a wintry  passage  and  the  ambiguous  dispo- 


* Of  the  astonishment  and  envy  with  which  the  splrndour  of 
Constantinople  struck  the  rude  Latina,  we  may  form  a lively  idea 
from  the  burst  of  admiration  which  the  remeralirunce  of  its 
cence  recalls  to  the  mind  of  one  of  their  Chroniclers,  the  chaplain 
aud  companion  of  the  Count  of  Chartres : “ O 700*1/0  cirtiat  noiiht 
el  decora ! y«m/  momulena  quotque  /Htlalut  in  esi,  oprre  min  Zaire' 
/aria  ! quo  I eham  platen  cel  in  rifts  opera,  nd  tpeclandmm  mint, 
htha  ! Ttrdutm  nl  qmdem  magnum  rrntart  quanta  ttl  d>i  opulent  >a 
bonorwm  omnium,  aun  el  aryenti/  Ac.  Fulcherius,  p.  386.  Tho 
emotion*  excited  by  the  contemplation  of  such  wealth,  however  in- 
noernt  in  the  breast  of  the  good  chaplain,  were  likely  to  prompt 
dangerous  wishes  and  designs  to  the  told  and  unscrupulous  imagi- 
nations of  fierce  and  rapacious  warrior*. 

f Fulcherius,  p.  384.  Hubert u#  Monachus,  p.  35. 

I Anna  Comnena,  p.  228.  Du  Cange,  with  the  true  complacent 
vanity  of  a Frenchman,  has  amused  himself  by  proving  {Dimtrt. 
tnr  Joinei/le,  xxvii . ami  note  ad  A/extad.  p.  352, '1  that  the  title  of 
King  of  Kings  thus  arrogated  by  Hugh  for  hi*  brother,  was  conceded 
through  the  respect  of  Kurope  during  the  Middle  Age*  par  eject 
tenet  to  the  Monarch*  of  France. 
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fiitioa  of  the  Greeks,  impatiently  put  to  sea.  His  fleet 
was  dispersed  in  a storm  ; his  own  vessel  was  wrecked 
on  the  hostile  shore  ; and  in  lieu  of  the  magnificent 
descent  which  he  had  announced,  he  entered  Durazzo 
as  a suppliant,  and  found  himself  a captive,  lie  was 
indeed  treated  with  outward  demonstrations  of  respect ; 
but  his  person  was  for  some  time  detained,  until  the 
commands  of  Alexius  were  received  for  his  removal  to 
Constantinople.* 

When  intelligence  of  the  captivity  of  the  Count  of 
Vermandois  reached  the  camp  of  Godfrey  in  Thrace,  it 
roused  the  violent  anger  of  the  Crusaders ; and  after  an 
ofGodfay'a  demand  for  his  release,  the  Duke  of  Brabant 

way.  was  compelled  to  gratify  the  eager  desire  which  was  felt 
by  his  followers  to  punish  the  Imperial  perfidy  with  the 
Repriad* ; ravage  of  the  fine  Province  in  which  they  were  quartered. 

This  severe  retaliation  speedily  produced  the  submission 
of  Alexius.  He  had  already  soothed  the  captivity,  and 
seduced  the  pride  and  vanity  of  the  French  Prince,  by 
his  pompous  reception  at  the  Imperial  Court ; and  Hugh 
was  induced  to  despatch  two  of  his  own  attendants  to 
Godfrey  with  the  assurance  that,  on  the  Duke's  arrival 
at  Constantinople,  he  would  find  their  master  not  a 
captive,  but  a guest.  This  message  produced  a cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  : but  the  awakened  suspicions  of  the 
Crusaders  prepared  them  to  fly  to  arms  on  the  slightest 
provocation  ; the  Greeks  were  equally  distrustful ; and 
the  mutual  contempt  and  hatred  of  two  races,  so  dissi- 
milar in  manners  and  spirit,  inflamed  every  misunder- 
standing. On  the  near  approach  of  Godfrey  and  his 
host  to  the  Byzantine  Capital,  the  refusal  of  the  Duke 
and  his  fellow  Chieftains  to  trust  their  persons  unattended 
within  the  Imperial  walls,  provoked  Alexius  to  forbid  all 
intercourse  between  his  subjects  and  the  Crusaders.  The 
Latin  camp  was  immediately  straitened  for  provisions  ; 
and  Godfrey  was  again  compelled  to  indulge  the  rapine 
of  his  followers,  and  the  Emperor  to  arrest  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  People  by  conciliatory  measures.  A third 
war  of  the  and  more  dangerous  quarrel  was  produced  by  the  belief 
Crusadere  ^ Crusaders  in  a perfidious  design  of  the  Emperor 
Alexius;  lo  blockade  and  starve  them  in  their  camp,  which  was 

A D[  enclosed  by  the  waters  of  the  Bosphorus,  the  Black  Sea, 

1097.  and  the  river  Barbyses.  To  anticipate  this  suspected 
treachery,  the  troops  of  Godfrey  possessed  themselves,  by 
au  impetuous  attack,  of  the  bridge  of  the  Blachern®,  the 
only  outlet  and  key  of  their  communication  with  Con- 
stantinople and  the  open  country.  The  hostile  seizure 
of  this  important  post  disappointed  the  intentions  of  the 
Greeks  ; or  it  more  probably  excited  their  apprehension 
against  the  ulterior  purpose  of  the  Crusaders  themselves. 
The  Imperial  troops  issued  from  the  gates  of  Constanti- 
nople to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  bridge  ; after  a 
bloody  conflict  they  were  repulsed  and  pursued  to  the 
City ; and  the  Crusaders,  inflamed  with  success  and  re- 
sentment, even  attempted  a headlong  assault  upon  the 
walls.  But  the  ramparts  of  Constantinople  were  strong 
and  lofty  ; the  Latins  were  unprovided  with  any  bat- 
tering engines;  and  the  Greek  archers,  securely  direct- 
ing an  unerring  aim,  gulled  them  with  an  incessant 
flight  of  arrows.  An  indecisive  contest  was  maintained 
until  the  close  of  day ; but  at  nightfall  the  assailants, 
after  setting  fire  to  the  suburbs,  withdrew  from  the 
walls.t 

To  a state  of  hostility  so  inconclusive  in  its  objects 

• Anna  Comnena,  p.  228,  229. 

t Alberto*  Aqaenus, p. 200—202.  Baldricu*  Arch.  p.  91.  Wilier* 
mua  Tyi.  p.  653,  654.  Anna  Comnena,  p.  232 — 234. 
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and  injurious  to  both  parties,  a stop  was  now  put  by 
the  mediation  of  the  Couut  of  Vermandois.  If  Alexius 
had  ever  really  meditated  the  destruction  of  the  Cru- 
saders, experience  had  shown  the  fruitlessness  of  his 
efforts ; and  his  desire  of  an  accommodation  might  be 
increased  by  the  approach  of  Boemond  and  his  army. 
Renouncing,  therefore,  his  earlier  designs,  or  more  pro- 
bably only  shifting  the  jealous  expedients  of  a policy 
which  bad  prompted  him  in  self-defence  to  restrict,  not 
to  ruin  the  dreaded  power  of  the  Crusaders,  he  pro- 
posed to  their  Chiefs  as  a condition  of  his  friendship  that 
they  should  take  an  oath  of  fealty  to  himself ; and  swear 
either  to  restore  to  the  Empire,  or  to  hold  in  Feudal 
dependence,*  such  of  its  ancient  Provinces  as  they  might 
recover  from  the  Infidels.  Upon  these  terms,  he  en- 
gaged vigorously  to  support  the  Crusade  with  the  Im- 
perial forces  and  wealth ; and  he  had  prepared  the 
way  for  their  acceptance  by  inducing  the  brother  of  the 
French  King  to  offer  an  influential  precedent. t 

So  overcome  was  that  vain  and  inconstant  Prince  by 
the  blandishments  and  presents  of  Alexius,  that  be  not 
only  stooped  to  the  performance  of  Hhe  desired  homage 
himself,  but  undertook  to  obtain  the  same  submission 
from  his  confederates.  The  proposal  was  at  first  re- 
ceived in  the  Latin  camp  with  the  indignation  natural  to 
the  free  and  fiery  spirit  of  high-born  warriors,  who 
spurned  the  idea  of  all  allegiance  or  subjection  to  a 
foreign  Lord  Godfrey  himself  reproached  the  baseness 
of  Hugh  in  having  consented  to  a degradation  alike 
unworthy  of  his  haughty  pretensions  and  real  dignity, 
of  his  ostentatious  bearing  and  Royal  hirth.  But  the 
Count  of  Vermandois  excused  his  own  compliance,  and 
enforced  its  propriety  on  Godfrey,  by  arguments  best 
adapted  to  the  disinterested  principles  of  that  single- 
minded  and  pious  Prince : such  as  the  paramount  obli- 
gation of  their  sacred  vows  ; the  difficulty  of  reducing 
Alexius  to  more  becoming  terms ; the  impossibility  of 
prosecuting  the  holy  enterprise  without  the  Imperial 
aid  ; the  probable  ruin  of  the  cause  by  delay  and  wast- 
ing hostility ; and  the  very  sinfulness  of  a contest  with 
a Christian  people.  The  reason  of  Godfrey  was  no 
sooner  convinced,  than  all  sentiments  of  worldly  pride 
and  honour  yielded  to  the  humbler  dictates  of  Religious 
duty  ; and  no  subsequent  persuasions,  with  which  he 
was  addressed  hy  the  messengers  of  Boemond  and  the 
Count  of  Thoulouse,  to  await  their  arrival,  and  chas- 
tise in  arms  the  insulting  demand  of  Alexius,  could 
shake  the  sincerity  of  his  purpose.  He  declared  his  reso- 
lution to  iuke  the  required  oaths  of  fealty ; and  the 
example  of  his  self-denial  secured  the  acquiescence  of  his 
compeers.  To  remove  their  lingering  suspicions  of 
treachery,  Alexius  delivered  his  son  as  a hostage  for 
their  safe  return  ; and  Godfrey  and  his  principal  com- 
panions repairing  to  Constantinople,  prostrated  them- 
selves in  homage  before  the  Imperial  throne.  Their 
humiliation  was  relieved  by  a reception  of'  studied 
honour ; and  in  return  for  the  vows  of'  fidelity  which  he 


The  Cru- 
sading 
Princvs 
swear  fealty 
to  the 
Greek 
Emperor. 


• Anna  Comnena,  p.  235.  TTic  very  circumstance  of  this  pro- 
posal being  made  ia  a proof,  which  perhaps  deserve*  more  attention 
than  it  ha*  usually  attracted,  that  the  idea  of  the  Feudal  relation, 
whencesoever  received,  was  at  this  Epoch  familiar  to  the  Eastern 
Emperor.  It  it  still  more  observable  that  the  ceremonies  with 
which  the  Latin  Princes  subsequently  took  the  oaths  of  fealty  to 
Alexins  were  alio  strictly  Feudal  ; and  though  their  ready  adoption 
on  this  occasion  in  the  nyxantme  Court,  need  not  shake  our  belief 
in  the  exclusive  Barbarian  and  nut  Human  origin  and  vxi»U-R<e  of 
the  System  from  which  they  were  borrowed,  yet  the  whole  Uct  «s 
curious. 

f Anna  Comnena,  p.  229. 
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History.  repeated  oji  h»  knees  with  clasped  hands,  Alexius  dis- 
tinguished  the  virtue  and  dignity  of  Godfrey  by  the 
From  ceremonies  of  filial  adoption,  and  investiture  in  Imperial 
a.  d.  robes.*  But  these  empty  recognitions  faintly  conceal 
1095.  the  real  triumph  of  Greek  pride  and  policy  ; and  it  was 

,ft  no  fanciful  degradation  which  converted  the  brave  and 

* Chivalric  Princes  ami  Nobles  of  Western  Europe  into 
10.il).  ^ vaMta|#  un,|  liegemen  of  a Byzantine  Despot.t 

The  army t After  this  ceremony,  Alexius  urged  his  adopted  son, 

and  his  new  dependents,  to  exchange  their  threatening 
bosjjhuru*  position  near  his  Capital  for  more  eligible  and  abundant 
quarters  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus  ; and  their 
passage  of  that  strait  was  apparently  hastened  through 
his  dread  of  their  being  reinforced,  while  still  under  the 
walls  of  Constantinople,  by  the  other  divisions  of  the 
Snereiaive  Crusading  hosts.  Before  the  departure  of  Godfrey,  the 
*undioiTof  ^ount  of  Flanders  and  his  followers  had  already  reached 
ill*  remain*  the  Byzantine  Capital  from  Italy;  and  their  arrival  was 
in«  dm-  speedily  succeeded,  at  short  intervals,  by  that  of  the 
•urn*.  Duke  of  Normandy,  the  Count  of  Chartres,  and  the 
Scattered  residue  of  the  great  army  which  hud  originally 
assembled  under  |Iugh  of  Vermandois.  Bv  the  dex- 
terous application  of  flatteries^  and  bribes,  each  of  these 
potent  Chiefs  was  persuaded  in  his  (urn  to  perform  the 
same  homage  as  his  precursors,  and  was  then  hurried 
off  to  join  them  on  the  Asiatic  shore. § The  embarkation 
from  the  Apulian  ports  of  the  third  grand  division, 
under  Boemond  and  Tancred ; their  passage  of  the 
Adriatic  into  Greece  ; and  their  march  through  that 
Country  ; were  all  regulated  by  those  uble  leaders  with 

* Anna  Comnena,  n.  23S — 238.  Albert,  p.  203.  Willermu* 
Tjt.  p.  656,  637. 

f Tlttl  the  humiliation  was  krt-nly  felt  nay  be  inferred  from  the 
sullen  brevity  with  which  the  Latin  Chronic  lore  diamixa  the  traniar- 
tion:  hut  l tie  daughter  of  Ali-xiui  )ui  reUtt-il  an  anecdote,  which 
mure  plainly  murk*  the  struggling  > million*  of  the  prmul  warrior*, 
while  it  amusingly  illustrates  the  manner*  uf  W«tm  Europe. 
During  the  cvfcmoqy  <if  |*rfi>nmng  homage,  a private  French 
Baron,  mnjertuicd  by  Du  Cange,  with  great  probability,  to  have 
been  KuU-r  of  Pari*,  «m  so  little  <b»|M>*tsl  to  Je|»in*  hi*  disgust  at 
the  Pro l*  of  the  Greek  De*|  ..t,  am]  the  compliance  to  which  Religion* 
or  Political  motiiea  had  induced  the  more  responsible  leaders  of  the 
Crusade  lo  submit,  that  heaiulacMnnily  seated  himwlflvstde  Alexias 
on  the  Imperial  Throne.  When  the  hruthrr  of  Duke  Godfrey 
utlemprod  to  reprove  him  for  thin  rode  disrespect,  he  coolly  ivtorted 
his  contempt ; and  the  Kinperor  was  *a  aslimished  by  his  insolence, 
Slant  he  could  only  demand  through  an  interpreter  his  iuntr  and 
condition.  “ 1 am  a Freticiiraun,"  was  the  reply.  and  r<t  nolde 
birth ; mid  I care  only  to  know  that  in  the  iieiglilinirhooiJ  front 
which  1 coraw  them  a church,  whiilvet  they  who  design  to  prove 
their  valour  repair  to  pray  until  an  adrenary  lie  found  to  answer 
their  defiance.  There  have  I often  worship|i«d.  without  finding  that 
man  who  dared  to  accept  my  challenge.”  Alexius,  Iwcause  he  well 
knew,  sa)s  h»  daughter,  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  Latin*,  dissembled 
his  resentment ; or  rather  vented  it  in  an  ironical  caution,  that  if 
the  Frenchman  still  desired  tu  maintain  the  same  boast  with  safety 
in  Im  Crusading  warfare,  he  would  do  well  to  keep  Is-yond  roach  of 
the  Turkish  arrows,  by  remaining  in  the  centre  of  the  Christian 
host,  tlis  taunt  and  his  advice  were  alike  thrown  away;  and  hri 
daughter  betrays  seme  satisfaction  in  proceeding  tu  record  that  the 
insolent  fiirhnrum  fell  in  the  forvtnost  ranks  of  the  Cr.isiideni  at  the 
battle  of  Dorytoum.  Anna  Comnena.  m6$  t»pu i 

♦ Even  tlw  politic  Count  of  Chartres  was  deluded  by  the  arts  of 
Alexius,  who  root  rived  to  make  each  of  the  Latat  1 hi  newt  in  turn 
helu  re  hi  in  self  preferred  to  all  hi*  confederal**.  There  is  extant  a 
curium  and  apparently  authentic  cputlr  from  Stephen  to  hit  Coun- 
tess, in  which  he  unconsciously  shows  how  completely  he  was  duped 
hv  the  wily  Greek.  The  Emperor  had  inquired  how  many  werw 
his  children  ; sjtoken  much  of  the  lore  be  lx  ire  towards  him  and  his 
unknown  House  ; pretended  that  the  Count  must  send  for  one  of  lus 
Mins  to  bv  educated  at  the  Byzantine  Court;  and  laid*  him  reckon 
on  hi*  Imperial  favour  to  provide  for  the  youth:  in  all  which  the 
wise  Count  religiously  confided.  MabiUna,  Mmt.  Ital . vol.  i.  p.  237. 

| Baldnr,  p,  92.  Albert,  p.  204.  Wdlennna  Tjrr.  p.  638 — 660. 
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higher  martial  conduct  and  discipline.  Large  bodies  of  Tbo  First 
(he  Imperial  troops,  with  dubious  intentions,  hovered  (’rawuk. 
over  their  mute,  and  sometimes  even  attempted  to  ob-  v-—^v— ^ 
struct  (heir  passage,  and  cut  off  their  detachments  : but  *roui 
the  skilful  dispositions  of  Boemond  frustrated  their  .A' ^ 
attempts  ; and  the  impetuous  valour  of  Tancred  more  1 
than  once  punished  the  secret  perfidy,  or  open  aggres-  K D 
sion  of  a pusillanimous  enemy.  Tile  whole  march  to  1099 
the  vicinity  of  Constantinople  was  triumphantly  com- 
pleted ; and  here  Boemond,  being  met  by  Godfrey  him- 
self with  persuasions  to  satisfy  the  Imperial  demand  of 
fealty,  left  hia  army  in  charge  of  his  gallant  kinsman, 
and  with  a small  train  proceeded  to  the  Capital  of 
Alexius.* 

'Ilie  belief  of  that  Monarch’s  duplicity  in  his  reception  Trantac- 
of  the  other  Latin  Princes  is  increased  by  the  equal  tioc*  of 
cordiality  with  which  he  welcomed  this  hateful  enemy. 

He  alluded  to  Boemond’*  earlier  invasion  of  bis  Empire 
only  lo  extol  the  valour  which  he  had  displayed  in  that 
enterprise,  and  to  express  his  own  satisfaction  at  the 
pacific  union  which  now  effaced  every  feeling  of  enmity. 

With  as  consummate  hypocrisy,  Boemond  on  his  part 
professed  his  sell- reproach  at  the  injustice  of  his  former 
hostility,'  and  his  desire  to  prove  his  gratitude  for  so 
gracious  an  oblivion  of  injuries.  But  Alexius,  as  well 
aware  of  his  ambitious  and  greedy  character,  as  of  his 
habitual  faithlessness,  designed  to  secure  his  allegiance, 
by  the  only  motives  of  selfish  interest  which  could  be 
binding  on  u nature  so  sordid.  After  causing  him  to  be 
lodged  and  entertained  in  the  most  magnificent  style  in 
one  of  the  Imperial  palaces,  the  cunning  Monarch 
ordered  l he  door  of  a chamber  filled  with  heaps  of  gold 
and  jewels  to  be  left,  a*  if  accidentally,  open  while  he 
passed.  The  Norman  was  ravished  with  delight  and 
envy  as  he  gazed  at  the  glittering  hoards ; and  his 
ruling  impulses  were  betrayed  in  the  involuntary  excla- 
mation, that,  to  the  possessor  of  such  treasures,  the  con- 
quest of  a Kingdom  might  be  an  easy  achievement.  He 
was  immediately  informed  that  the  gift  of  the  Emperor 
made  them  his  own ; and  after  a slight  hesitation,  his 
avarice  swallowed  the  bait.  His  peiformancc  of  homage 
to  Alexius  was  succeeded  by  dreams  of  ainhrion,  which 
perhaps  aspired  lo  the  Imperial  throne  itself;  and  his 
expressions  of  devotion  lo  its  service  were  accompanied 
by  a proposal  that  lie  should  be  invested  with  the  office 
of  Great  Domestic  of  the  East,  or  General  of  the  Byzan- 
tine armies  in  Asia.  A pre-cut  compliance  with  this 
audacious  demand,  which  shocked  the  pride,  and  might 
well  startle  the  suspicions  of  Alexius,  was  prudently 
avoided  with  hollow  assurances  that  the  highest  digni- 
ties of  the  Empire  should  be  the  reward  of  future  ser- 
vices ; and  the  baffled  or  sanguine  adventurer  was  per- 
suaded to  join  the  Asiatic  camp  of  his  confederate*. 

The  opposite  conduct  of  his  high-minded  relative  had 
meanwhile  excited  equal  alarm.  Disdaining,  on  his 
arrival  at  Constantinople,  to  imitate  the  baseness  of 
Boemond,  Tancred  had  quitted  the  Capital  unobserved, 
and  crossed  the  Bosphorus  in  disguise.  By  this  flight 
he  had  only  designed  to  escape  the  degradation  of 
owning  himself  the  vassal  of  a foreign  Prince  ; but  the 
suspicion  and  resentment  of  the  Emperor  were  not 
allayed  until  Boemond  unscrupulously  pledged  himself 
by  oath  for  the  homage  and  allegiance  of  his  comriii.f 

• Roberta*  Monachal,  n.  36,  37.  Bald  rim*  \ rchie (lixupus, 
p.  9i.  Guihert.  ji.  488.  U ilU-rrnn*  Tjt.  p 658. 

f Baldnc.  p.  92—-D4.  Albert ua  Aqueiwit,  p.  204.  Guii-crt,  p.  491. 
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History.  The  arrival  of  the  last  army  of  Crusaders  under  the 
' Count  of  Thou  louse,  exhausted  the  artifices  of  the  Im- 
From  perial  policy.  After  traversing  Northern  Italy,  that 

a.  D.  skilful  and  veteran  commander  hail  leal  his  forces  into 

100S.  the  Byzantine  Provinces,  through  the  wild  passes  of 

,u  Dalmatia  His  march,  though  distressed  by  the  noxious 

*'  climate  and  rugged  obstacles  of  that  mountainous  region, 

1009.  nnfj  successively  harassed  by  the  savage  Dalmatians, 

and  by  the  no  less  hostile  Greeks,  had  been  prosecuted 
with  so  much  energy  and  vigilance,  that  his  host,  after 
exercising  a pawing  vengeance  on  their  treacherous 
assailants,  reached  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  in  unim- 
paired  strength  and  discipline;  and  the  news  of  his  for- 
he  Count  ra‘'lable  approach  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  thousand 

■fThiw-  Proven$als  and  Italians,  revived  the  liveliest  apprehen- 

Mue.  sions  in  the  Imperial  Court.  At  some  distance  from 

Constantinople,  the  army  was  met  by  messengers  both 
from  Alexius  and  from  Godfrey  and  Ins  associates,  with 
a united  request  to  the  Count  of  Thoulouse  to  repair  to 
the  Capital.  Raymond  complied  with  the  invitation : 
but  on  his  arrival  neither  the  arts  of  the  Emperor,  nor 
the  solicitation*  of  his  confederates,  could  induce  him  to 
kneel  before  the  Imperial  Throne.  Once  more  is  the 
Emperor  accused,  on  his  failure  in  this  negotiation,  of 
having  directed  a treacherous  surprise  of  the  Provencal 
camp:  and  whatever  was  its  origin,  a furious  collision 
ensued  between  the  troops  of  Raymond  and  of  Alexius. 
The  Greeks  were  defeated  with  signal  carnage  ; and  in 
the  first  suggestions  of  vengeance,  the  Count  ol’Thonlouse 
was  with  difficulty  restrained  from  vowing  war  to  the 
utterance  against  so  perfidious  a race.  He  repelled  w ith 
contempt  the  menaces  both  of  Alexius  and  of  Boeinond, 
who  now  ostentatiously  avowing  himself  the  most  faith- 
ful champion  of  the  Empire,  proclaimed  his  resolution  to 
turn  his  arms  in  its  succour  even  against  his  recusant 
confederate.  To  the  milder  expostulations  of  Godfrey, 
the  aged  Count  so  far  yielded  as  to  tender  an  oath  that 
he  would  abstain  from  all  enterprises  against  the  life 
and  dignity  of  Alexius:  but  beyond  this  concession  his 
cold  and  stuhborn  prkle  was  equally  impenetrable  to 
threats  and  entreaties.  He  declared  that  he  had  quitted 
his  native  dominions  to  devote  the  residue  of  his  life  to 
the  service  of  God  alone,  not  to  submit  himself  to  any 
earthly  master ; and  Alexius,  either  awed  into  personal 
respect  by  the  firmness  of  his  spirit,  or  desirous  of  con- 
dilating  so  powerful  a Chief,  suddenly  changed  his 
whole  demeanour,  loaded  him  with  assiduous  attentions, 
and  treated  him  with  such  real  or  affected  confidence  us 
to  impart  his  secret  hatred  and  suspicion  of  Bocmond. 
The  old  Provencal  Prince  listened  with  pleasure  to 
these  complaints  of  a rival  whose  interference  had  already 
irritated  his  jealous  and  vindictive  temper ; and  his 
heated  passions  unguarding  the  usual  wariness  of  his 
politic  judgment,  made  him  an  easy  dupe  to  the  su- 
perior craft  of  the  wily  Greek.  Alexius  so  completely 
gained  the  ascendency  over  his  mind,  that  lie  lingered 
at  Constantinople  after  the  departure  of  the  other  Chief- 
tains ; and  the  Count  of  Thoulouse,  who  had  been  loudest 
in  his  denunciations  against  the  perfidy  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Court,  was  among  the  last  to  quit  its  seductive 
hospitalities  for  the  Asiatic  cainp  of  the  Crusaders.* 
Before  the  arrival  of  the  Provencal  forces,  all  the 

WillermtisTyr.  p 659.  Amu  Comnena,  j>.  2118  —241.  Radiilphu* 
( lailuroensit,  dt  Gntit  TamcrrtJj.  p.  *209,  2V0. 

* Raymond  de  Agile*,  p.  140.  141.  Robert,  p.  38.  Onibert, 
p.  490.  WtUermus  Tyr.  p 660 — 662.  Ann*  Cotnoeuii,  p 241. 


other  great  divisions  of  the  Crusading  levies  had  already  The  Fint 
completed  their  junction  on  the  plains  of  Asia  Minor;  Crusade, 
and  their  wants  rather  than  their  strength  had  been  in- 
creased  by  the  wretched  remnants  of  the  preceding  From 
mob  who,  with  Peter  the  Hermit  himself,  had,  in  re-  A-  b- 
covered  confidence,  found  their  way  from  various  places  1095. 
of  refuge  to  the  general  muster.  The  enormous  ntim-  141 
hers  of  the  congregated  hosts  of  Christendom  can  be  _*_**■ 

estimated  with  iittle  hope  of  precision : either  from  the  f 

tumid  metaphors  of  the  Grecian  Princess,  who  has  q*  Ctu_ 
described  their  desolating  course ; or  from  the  positive  lading 
assertions  of  the  Latin  writer*,  whose  ignorance  of  hunt » in 
military  affairs  might  easily  mislead  their  computations,  **,nor- 
and  who.e  astonishment  at  the  view  of  so  prodigious  auro* 
an  array,  was  sure  to  be  vented  in  exaggeration.  If 
we  were  to  credit  some  of  our  usual  authorities,  six  or 
even  seven  hundred  thousand  warrior*  were  present  in 
arms  : besides  an  innumerable  multitude  of  ecclesiastics, 
women,  and  children. # But  the  report  of  the  same 
parties  in  other  places t and  every’  evidence  of  reason 
and  probability,  are  alike  inconsistent  with  this  conclu- 
sion ; it  may  be  sus|>ected  that  the  leaders  of  the  war 
were  themselves  unable  to  ascertain  the  real  numbers 
of  a disorderly  herd  of  irregular  infantry  ; and  we  can 
rely  with  safety  only  on  the  statement  of  the  most  judi- 
cious Chronicler  of  the  Crusade,  that  the  mailed  cavalry, 
which,  according  to  the  rude  tactics  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
formed  the  nerve  of  armies,  n mounted  to  one  hundred 
thousand  men  $ This  superb  body  of  heavy  horse  and  array, 
was  composed  of  the  flower  of  the  European  Chivalry  : 

Knights,  Esquires,  and  their  attendant  Men  at  arms, 
completely  equipped  with  the  helmet  and  shield,  the 
coal  and  boots  of  chain  and  scale  armour,  the  lance 
and  the  sword,  the  battle-axe  and  the  ponderous  mace  of 
iron.  The  crowd  of  footmen  fought  principally  with 
the  long  and  cross  bow,  and  were  used  indifferently  as 
occasion  required  for  archers,  scout*,  and  pioneer* : but 
their  half-armed  and  motley  condition  formed  a miserable 
contrast  to  the  splendour  of  the  Chivalric  array,  which 
glittered  in  the  blazonry  of  embroidered  and  ermiiied 
surcoats,  shield*  and  headpieces  inlaid  with  gems  and 
gold,  and  banner*  and  pennons  distinguishing  the 
princely  and  noble  rank  of  Chieftains  and  Knights.^ 

From  their  first  camp  on  the  Asiatic  shores  of  the  First  o(«ra- 
Bo*phorns,  the  udvance  of  the  Christian  host*,  iu  bold  ration*  of 
disregard  of  minor  objects  of  attack,  was  immediately  ***•  C’msad 
directed  against  Nice,  the  Capital  of  the  Sultan  of m' 

Room,  situated  in  a fertile  plain  on  the  direct  route  to 
Jerusalem.  Resting  on  the  water*  of  the  lake  Ascanius, 
the  defensive  capabilities  of  that  City  had  been  sedulously 
improved  by  art.  It  was  surrounded  by  a double  wall 
of  stupendous  height  and  thickness,  provided  with  a 
deep  ditch,  and  flanked  at  interval*  by  no  less  than  three 
hundred  and  seventy  lowers ; it*  garrison  was  nume- 
rous and  brave ; and  the  Sultan  Solyman,  (or  Kilidge 
Arslan.fl)  who  had  retired  to  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tain* with  his  Turkish  cavalry,  preserving  his  commu- 
nication with  the  place  by  the  lake,  might  with  equal 
facility  reinforce  its  defenders,  and  harass  the  quarters 

* F ulchcr.  p.  367.  \V  illcnnii*  Tyr.  j>.  664. 

f W illemum  Tyr.  p 693,  Ac. 

I Guibert,  p.  491. 

\ Albert.  Aquensis,  p.  103.212. 241. 392.  Ac.  This  writer  fondly 
dwell*  oB  tin'  ttpU'ixiid  array  of  the  Crusading  host*,  and  afford*  in 
more  itifortiuitn>n  than  any  of  the  other  Chroniclers  on  live  *rnv. 
rofut,  roni|HMfttyn,  Ac.  of  the  troop*. 

||  De  Guignes,  vul.  i.  j*.  245. 
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Iliitorv.  of  the  besiegers  Nothin?*:  deterred  by  these  difficulties, 
sy-L*>  the  Crusaders,  on  their  arrival  before  the  City,  undertook 
From  the  siege  with  an  energy  suitable  to  the  obstinacy  which 
a.  d.  was  anticipated  in  the  defence.  Notwithstanding  their 
1095.  numbers,  the  immense  circumference  of  the  walls  pre- 
t<*  vented  a complete  investment  ; but  each  independent 

*•  D*  leader,  successively  encamping  on  the  first  quarter  which 

1099.  he  found  unoccupied,  from  thence  directed  and  prose- 
exited  his  attacks.  Contrary  to  the  impression  which 
1 uter  Historians  have  sometimes  given,  that  a chief  au- 
thority over  tile  Crusading  hosts  was  conceded  to  Duke 
Godfrey,  it  is  here  observable  that  no  traces  of  such  a 
recognition  of  supremacy  can  be  discovered  in  the  narra- 
tive of  contemporary  Chroniclers.  The  general  plan  of 
operations  was  sometimes  debuted  and  determined  in 
a Council  of  Princes : but  the  details  and  choice  of 
execution  were  abandoned  to  the  uncontrollable  will  of 
the  different  Chieftains  und  their  respective  followers  ; 
who  were  alike  too  proud  of  personal  rank,  and  too 
jealous  of  national  distinctions,  to  brook  any  submission 
to  a foreign  command.  But  the  same  feelings,  which 
were  repugnant  to  all  subordination  and  unity  of  action, 
in  a great  degree  supplied  their  want  with  a generous 
emulation  of  glory  ; and  in  the  leaguer  of  Nice,  the 
Latin  Princes  contended  with  rival  valour  and  industry 
who  should  be  foremost  in  urging  his  approaches  to  the 
walls.  On  the  Northern  side  were  encamped  Duke 
Godfrey  and  his  Rhenish  and  German  division  ; East- 
ward extended  the  quarters  of  the  Counts  of  Yer- 
mandois  and  Chartres  and  the  two  Roberta,  with  the 
French.  Norman,  English,  and  Flemish  Crusaders ; on 
the  same  front  the  Provencal  and  Italian  host  of  the 
Count  of  Thoulouse  took  up  a continued  aligticment ; 
and  towards  the  South  the  City  was  enclosed  by  the 
troops  of  Boemond  and  Tancred.  Two  thousand  men 
who  had  attended  the  march  of  the  Crusaders,  under 
Talicius,  as  Imperial  Lieutenant,  were  the  only  Byzan- 
tine forces  in  the  confederate  camp.* 

From  their  respective  quarters  each  of  these  divisions 
pushed  fiirwanl  its  attacks,  with  all  the  mechanical  ex- 
pedients which  the  Middle  Ages  hud  imperfectly  pre- 
served out  of  the  martial  science  of  classical  antiquity. 
Among  the  principal  machines  of  the  besiegers  were  lofty 
wooden  towers  of  several  stories,  termed  Mfredi% t or  6c/- 
froii.  which  were  moved  forward  on  rollers  or  wheels  : 
protected  against  conflagration  by  coverings  of  boiled 
hides ; filled  with  archers  to  dislodge  the  defenders  from 
the  ramparts;  and  supplied  with  drawbridge*',  which 
on  a nearer  approach,  being  let  down  upon  the  walls, 
afforded  a passage  for  the  Knights  and  their  followers 
to  rush  to  the  assault.  The  advance  of  these  bdfrvit 
was  sometimes  preceded,  the  road  levelled,  and  the  ditch 
of  a fortress  filled  up,  by  means  of  a movable  gallery  or 
shed  of  similar  materials,  but  lower  structure,  called 
indifferently  a fox  or  cat.|  or  chat-chatril  when  sur- 
mounted also  by  a tower.  Under  cover  of  these  gal- 
leries, the  walls  could  either  be  undermined  by  the 
slow  operation  of  the  sap,  or  breached  by  the  violent 
blows  of  the  battering  ram.  Bulistic  engines  of  various 
sizes  and  denominations  for  hurling  masses  of  rock, 
beams  of  timber,  stones,  and  darts,  composed  the  ordi- 
nary artillery  both  of  the  assailants  and  besieged  ; and 


* Hubert  Mon.  n.  39,  40.  Albert.  Aqucotb,  p.  204,  205. 
W i Uermu»  Tyr.  p.  666.  Aotut  Cum  Ben*,  p.  247. 
t IXi  v.  Hrlfrtdtu. 

1 Idem,  vv.  Calm,  FuZ/rt,  Ac 


the  most  effectual  means  of  defence  were  afforded  by  Thu  First 
the  use  of  the  Greek  fire  in  destroying  the  hostile  nia-  Crusade, 
chines.*  v* - ^ 

The  mechanical  operations  of  the  Crusaders  were  for  P™*" 
a while  arrested  by  the  gallant  efforts  of  the  Sultan  of  A-  D- 
Rutiin,  who,  descending  from  the  mountains  which  109$, 
overhang  the  plain  of  Nice  with  a swarm  of  fifty  thou-  ,0 
sand  horse,  endeavoured  by  a sudden  and  impetuous  A‘  ^ 
attack,  with  the  assistance  of  the  garrison,  to  overpower 
the  Eastern  camp  of  the  Christians.  But  his  hope  of 
surprising  their  quarters  was  frustrated  by  the  capture 
of  the  messengers  who  were  intrusted  to  convey  his 
purpose  to  the  City  ; he  every  where  encountered  a de- 
termined resistance  and  a bloody  repulse ; and  his  first 
experience  of  the  valour  of  the  Western  Christians  com- 
pelled hirn  to  abandon  Nice  to  its  fate.  The  defence  of 
the  City  was  mil  the  less  resolutely  maintained ; and 
the  attempts  of  the  besiegers  to  breach  the  walls  were 
repeatedly  foiled,  their  projectile  engines  disabled,  and 
their  towers  and  galleries  crushed  by  fragments  of  rock, 
or  burned  by  the  Greek  fire.  Some  weeks  had  already 
been  consumed  in  fruitless  labour  and  slaughter,  when 
the  position  of  the  City  on  the  lake  Ascanius  suggested 
to  the  besiegers  a more  successful  expedient.  At  their 
desire,  Alexius  caused  a number  of  small  vessels  to  be 
prepares!  in  his  arsenals,  transported  over  land,  and 
launched  upon  (lie  lake.  This  flotilla,  manned  by  sea- 
men ami  archers  in  the  Imperial  pay,  ensured  the  com- 
mand of  the  hike,  alarmed  the  City  on  that  side  with 
desultory  attacks,  und  intercepting  all  its  communica- 
tion by  water  with  the  exterior  country,  completed  the 
investment  of  the  place.t 

Meanwhile  the  besiegers  continued  their  works  with  ami  capture 
renewed  spirit.  The  veteran  Count  of  Thoulouse,  whose  Nice, 
approaches  had  been  conducted  with  most  skill  and  per- 
tinacity, at  length  succeeded,  by  the  science  of  a Lombard 
engineer,  in  attaching  with  safety  a chat-chateit , or  cas- 
tellated gallery,  to  one  of  the  towers  of  the  City,  which 
had  been  injured  in  a former  siege  and  was  bent  for- 
ward from  its  base.  The  miners  of  the  besiegers  prop- 
ped the  superincumbent  mass  with  strong  timbers  while 
they  loosened  the  foundations  ; and  the  supports  being 
then  fired,  the  whole  fell  with  a tremendous  crash,  and 
left  a yawning  breach.  But  instead  of  seizing  the  first 
moment  of  consternation  by  which  the  garrison  were 
paralyzed,  the  Provencals  imprudently  delayed  the  as- 
sault until  the  following  morning;  and  on  artful  Greek 
contrived  in  the  interval  to  rob  them  of  the  fruits  of 
success.  The  wife  and  sister  of  the  Sultan,  whom  he 
had  left  in  the  City  until  this  moment,  endeuvoured  on 
the  first  alarm  to  escape  over  the  lake  ; they  were  cap- 
tured by  the  Ini|)crial  flotilla;  and  Butomite  its  com- 
mander immediately  offered,  not  only  their  honourable 
release,  but  protection  to  the  j>eople  of  Nice  against  the 
fury  of  the  Latins,  if  the  City  were  surrendered  to  his 
master.  The  now  despairing  inhabitants  accepted  his 
terms ; the  troops  of  the  flotilla  disembarking  were 
admitted  into  the  City ; and  when  the  Crusaders  with 
returning  day  were  prepared  to  mount  the  breach  of  the 
falten  tower,  the  first  spectacle  which  they  beheld  was 
the  Imperial  banner  floating  on  the  walis.  In  their 
wounded  pride  and  disappointed  cupidity  at  being  thus 
cheated  of  the  honour  and  spoils  of  victory,  the  first 
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Ili&lory.  impulse  of  the  Crusaders  wa s lo  continue  the  assault. 

Rut  a prudential  consideration  of  the  ulterior  objects  of 
From  the  wur  induce<i  their  Princes  to  stifle  their  own  emo- 
wia-  l‘on*  diigoit  at  the  artifice  of  Atrxius  or  his  Lieute- 

1093.  i,ant,  and  to  appease  the  louder  resentment  of  their 
t0  followers  ; and  after  a few  days  of  repose,  the  whole 
1049  Crusading  host,  breaking  up  from  the  camp  before  Nice, 

' * pursued  the  destined  route  towards  Jerusalem.* 

Advance  of  In  their  passage  through  Asia  Minor,  n march  of  five 
the  Crowd,  hundred  miles  was  still  to  be  accomplished  before  they 
coukl  touch  the  confines  of  Svria ; and  the  Sultan  of 
Roum,  whose  spirit  had  only  been  roused  to  increased 
energy  by  the  loss  of  his  Capital  and  the  danger  of  his 
Kingdom,  was  already  prepared  lo  offer  a formidable 
resistance  to  their  progress.  His  appeal,  both  to  his 
own  subjects  and  to  the  independent  Chieftains  of  his 
kindred  race,  for  assistance  in  repelling  these  new  inva- 
ders, who  so  unexpectedly  menaced  their  Faith  and 
Nation  with  a common  destruction,  had  been  eagerly 
answered.  From  all  sides  the  Turkish  hordes  flocked 
to  his  standard  ; and  so  innumerable  was  the  force 
which  he  collected,  that  by  some  of  the  Latin  Writers  it 
is  supposed  to  have  exceeded  three  hundred  thousand 
horse.  With  this  immense  cloud  of  cavalry,  during  the 
first  few  days’  advance  of  the  Crusaders  from  Nice,  w hile 
their  strength  was  fresh  and  their  array  undivided,  he 
merely  hovered  on  their  flanks : but  his  forbearance 
ceased  when  the  convenience  or  the  necessities  of  their 
march  induced  them  to  sepurate  into  two  distinct  co- 
lumns on  different  routes.  In  one  division  were  now 
Duke  Godfrey  and  the  Counts  of  Verinuudors  and 
Thoulouse ; in  the  other,  Boemond  and  Tancred,  the 
Duke  or  Normandy,  and  the  Counts  of  Flanders  and 
Chartres. t 

Battle  of  Before  the  latter  and  less  numerous  of  the  two  co- 
Dorylarum.  |umns  had  reached  Doryla-iun — (he  modern  Eskische- 
ker — about  fifty  miles  from  Nice,  it  was  suddenly  enve- 
loped, while  reposing  in  a valley,  by  the  Turkish  swarms. 
The  first  astonishment  of  the  surprise,  the  unearthly 
yells,  and  the  furious  onset  of  the  Barbarians,  struck 
dismay  and  disorder  into  the  Christian  ranks;  and  the 
fate  of  the  day  was  held  in  suspense  only  by  the  gallant 
example,  the  desperate  efforts,  and  the  personal  prowess 
of  the  three  leaders  of  Norman  blood.  Boemond,  Tan- 
crcd,  and  Duke  Rohert.  While  the  lightly  armed  and 
active  cavalry  of  the  Asiatics  easily  evaded  a close 
encounter  with  file  heavy  array  of  the  Europeans, 
their  clouds  of  arrow*  slew  the  unbarried  horse*,  and 
pierced  every  opening  in  the  body  armour  of  the  Chris- 
tian warriors.  Overwhelmed  with  the  dense  confusion 
of  the  field,  oppressed  by  the  ponderous  weight  of  their 
own  equipment,  and  fainting  under  the  intense  heat 
and  burning  thirst  of  the  climate,  the  weary  and  de- 
spairing Crusaders  with  difficulty  sustnined  an  unequal 
conflict.  To  regain  some  degree  of  order,  their  leaders 
could  only  cover  a retreat  and  draw  off*  their  exhausted 
squadrons  ; and  the  Turks  flushed  with  success  pene- 
trated into  their  camp  and  commenced  an  indiscriminate 
massacre  of  the  aged  and  infirm  pilgrims,  the  women, 
and  the  children. 

Skilful  coo-  In  this  extremity,  the  skilful  and  valorous  conduct  of 
duct  and  Boemond,  never  elsewhere  so  nobly  contrasted  with  the 

valour  of  _______ 
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baser  qualities  of  his  character,  saved  the  whole  Cru-  Th*  First 
sading  host  from  destruction.  In  the  first  alarm  he  Cruauda. 
had,  with  cool  foresight,  despatched  notice  of  the  danger 
to  the  other  division  under  Godfrey  and  the  ('ouiH  of  *r‘m> 
Thoulouse ; and  now  reanimating  his  confederates  and  A-  •• 

followers  lo  rescue  or  revenge  the  helpless  victims  whose 
shrieks  pierced  their  ears,  he  rushed  again  at  their  head  to 
towards  the  camp,  and  fell  with  resistless  impetuosity  * ' ® * 
upon  the  triumphunt  and  sanguinary  Barbarians.  The  1 
Duke  of  Normandy  bravely  supported  his  charge;  the 
inspiring  shout  of“  Deusrult,"  which  had  first  been  heard 
at  the  Council  of  Clermont,  was  now  the  war-cry  which 
rang  again  through  the  Christian  squudron* ; and  the 
fight  was  renewed  with  all  the  courage,  which  a sense 
of  Religious  duty  could  add  to  the  stern  resolves  of  ven- 
geance and  despair.  But  the  Crusaders  were  still  en- 
countered with  equal  resolution  and  superior  force ; and 
the  tide  of  Turkish  victory  was  arrested  at  this  junc- 
ture only  by  the  opportune  approach  of  Duke  Godfrey 
and  the  Count  of  Vermaudois,  who,  at  the  first  summons, 
had  urged  their  cavalry,  forty  thousand  strong,  at  (lie 
utmost  speed  to  the  succour  of  their  confederate*.  The 
junction  of  this  formidable  reinforcement,  in  fresh,  firm, 
and  ardent  array,  infused  new  life  into  the  sinking 
energy  of  their  brethren,  and  in  the  same  proportion 
depressed  the  confident  spirit  of  the  Turks.  The  quivers 
of  the  Infidels  were  already  emptied  ; the  length  of  the 
struggle  had  worn  down  their  activity;  and  in  the  close 
combat  which  they  could  no  longer  escape,  their  inferi- 
ority to  the  warriors  of  the  West  in  bodily  strength  and 
martial  equipment  was  signally  displayed.  The  supple 
dexterity  of  the  Asiatic,  was  now  feebly  opposed  to  tike 
ponderous  strokes  of  the  European  urm  ; the  curved 
scimitar  and  light  javelin  could  neither  parry  nor  return 
with  effect  the  deadly  thrust  of  the  long  pointed  sword 
and  gigantic  lance  ; and  in  a direct  charge,  the  weight 
and  compactness  of  the  Latin  Chivalry  overpowered 
the  loose  order  and  desultory  tactics  of  the  Turkish 
hordes. 

While  the  Infidel  host  bent  and  wavered  before  the  Victory  of 
determined  assault  of  the  Christian*,  the  last  division  of th® 
the  Crusader*  arrived  on  the  field  ; and  Count  Ray- 
mond directing  his  Provencals  on  the  flunk  or  rear  of 
the  disordered  enemy,  completed  their  terror  and  ruin. 

They  broke  and  fled  in  every  direction,  were  pursued 
until  the  close  of  day  with  unremitting  slaughter,  and 
were  compelled  to  abandon  their  camp  to  the  possession 
of  the  conquerors.  Of  the  Crusaders,  four  thousand  had 
fallen : but  they  were  for  the  most  part  of  bumble  con- 
dition ; and  the  number  included  persons  of  both  sexes 
who  were  massacred  when  the  Infidels  first  burst  into 
the  Christian  camp.  Among  the  Turkish  host,  in  the 
battle  and  the  pursuit,  thirty  thousand  had  l teen  slain  ; 
and  no  less  than  three  thousand  of  these  were  Chieftains 
or  warriors  of  distinction,  whose  rank  was  proclaimed 
by  the  value  of  the  spoils  found  on  their  bodies.  The 
pillage  of  the  Asiatic  camp  offered  a still  richer  reword 
to  the  victors,  in  immense  quantities  of  gold  and  silver, 
arms  and  apparel,  war-horees,  camels,  and  other  beasts 
of  burthen.* 

By  the  general  confession  Of  the  Latins  themselves.  It*  dvtinive 
the  Turks  had  displayed  a valour  and  warlike  skill  or*ults. 
which  excited  their  astonishment  and  deserved  their 
admiration ; and  the  surprise  produced  by  the  unex- 
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pec teil  discovery  of  these  qualities  in  an  Asiatic  Nation 
is  evinced  in  the  assertion,  that  they  alone  of  all  Eastern 
people  were  worthy  of  contending  in  arms  with  the 
Christian  Chivalry,  and  of  sharing  with  the  warriors  of 
the  West  a common  superiority  in  martial  virtues  over 
the  despicable  Greeks.  The  conduct  of  the  Sultan  of 
Roum  after  the  battle  of  Dorvlsutn  afforded  a more 
unequivocal  testimony  of  the  respect  and  fear  with  which 
the  prowess  of  the  Crusaders  had  impressed  the  Infidels 
themselves.  Abandoning  all  further  hope  of  successful 
resistance  to  the  conquerors,  Solvman  hastily  evacuated 
his  Kingdom  with  the  wreck  of  his  army,  every  where 
ravaging  the  land  ill  his  flight;  and  the  Crusaders  were 
left  without  opposition  to  continue  their  advance  through 
a desolated  and  deserted  Country.  Their  march  over 
the  wasted  plains  of  Asia  Minor  skirted  the  base  of  the 
great  mountain  range  which  stretches  across  that  cele- 
brated region  from  the  sea  of  Marmora  to  the  Syrian 
Gates ; and  their  route  may  be  traced  on  the  modern 
map  by  the  Cities  of  Kara  Hissar,  Aksheer,  Konich,  and 
Errckli. 

The  horrors  which  attended  the  passage  of  so  un- 
wieldy a host,  undisciplined  and  unprovisioned  by  any 
of  the  arrangements  which  are  familiar  to  the  military 
science  and  economy  of  our  own  times,  admit  but  of 
imperfect  description,  and  may  only  faintly  be  imagined. 
The  towns  had  been  swept  both  of  their  inhabitants  and 
stores,  the  cultivated  districts  converted  into  a scathed 
and  hungry  solitude ; and  the  more  natural  Deserts 
which  frequently  intervened  were  parched  with  sand  and 
destitute  of  water.  Of  the  poorer  and  worse  provided 
among  the  Crusaders,  hundreds  died  on  every  day’s 
march,  of  want  and  fatigue,  of  raging  thirst  or  its  fatal 
gratification  ; war-horses,  baggage-animals,  and  hounds 
and  hawks — the  indispensable  incumbrances  of  a Chi* 
valric  camp— perished  alike  from  the  scarcity  of  water ; 
and  of  the  splendid  cavalry  of  the  Princes,  Nobles,  and 
their  followers,  w hich  on  the  field  of  Nice  had  mustered 
one  hundred  thousand  lances,  nearly  thirty  thousand 
were  dismounted  before  their  arrival  under  the  walls  of 
Antioch.  In  a word,  so  completely  exhausted  und  dis- 
organized was  the  whole  host  before  its  approach  to  the 
Syrian  f rentiers  that,  in  the  tremendous  pass  of  Mount 
Taurus,  even  a small  band  of  resolute  men  might  have 
successfully  maintained  the  steep  and  narrow  defile 
against  the  armed  but  feeble  multitudes  who,  staggering 
under  the  oppression  of  toil,  heat,  and  intolt  ruble  thirst, 
slowly  wound  in  a lengthened  and  disorderly  train 
through  the  mountain  chain  which  here  lairs  the  South- 
ern route.  Rut  the  panic-stricken  Turks,  in  the  preci- 
pitation of  their  flight,  neglected  the  opportunity  of 
defence ; the  Crusading  host  was  sulfered,  unuM*oiled, 
to  complete  the  most  toilsome  and  dangerous  portion  of 
their  march  ; and  every  natural  obstacle  of  the  Country 
and  the  climate  being  gradually  surmounted,  their 
slraggltig  divisions  were  safely  reunited  in  the  same 
encampment  on  the  Sjrian  soil* 

While  live  main  army  of  the  Crusaders  prepared  to 
penetrate  through  the  Tauridian  pass,  two  bodies  of 
their  cavalry  had  been  separately  detached  in  advance 
under  Tancrcd  and  Baldwin,  the  brother  of  Duke  God- 
frey, to  explore  the  neighbouring  regions,  and  make  a 
diversion  against  the  Turkish  power.  Afler  both  had 
wandered  in  some  uncertainty  among  the  mountains,  the 


division  of  Tancred  first  succeeded  in  effecting  a passage.  The  Fin* 
and  continued  its  Southern  descent  into  the  coasts  of  Cmwule. 
Cilicia.  The  young  Chieftain  had  already  arrfted  before 
Tarsus,  and  granted  a capitulation  to  the  Turkish  garri- 
son, when  the  troops  of  Baldwin,  who  had  reached  the 
same  vicinity  by  another  route,  unexpectedly  made  their 
appearance  ; and  the  jealous  artifice  of  their  leader  suc- 
ceeded, by  opening  an  intrigue  with  the  Infidel  und 
Christian  inhabitants,  in  obtaining  possession  of  the 
City.  The  generous  Italian,  repressing  his  indigna- 
tion, abandoned  the  place  to  his  rival ; and  turning 
Eastward,  pursued  a new  course  of  enterprise  with  so 
much  rapidity,  that  several  important  towns  submitted 
to  his  arms.  But  his  forbearing  temper  was  outraged 
beyond  endurance  when  he  learned  that,  after  his  de- 
parture from  Tarsus,  the  selfish  refusal  of  Baldwin  to 
receive  a party  of  his  followers  within  the  protection  of 
the  walls,  had  exposed  them  to  be  massacred  by  the 
retreating  Infidels  ; and  the  Rhenish  Chieftain,  leaving 
a garrison  in  Tarsus,  no  sooner  came  up  with  his  divi- 
sion, than  Tancred,  yielding  to  the  natural  impulse  of 
resentment  which  he  shared  with  his  enraged  soldiers, 
led  them  to  u furious  assault  upon  the  forces  of  their 
treacherous  confederate.  After  a bloody  encounter,  the 
Italians  were  repulsed  by  superiority  of  numbers : but 
feelings  of  mutual  compunction  at  so  irreligious  a feud 
between  brethren  of  the  Cross  having  succeeded  to  their 
first  emotions  of  anger,  an  accommodation  was  effected  ; 
and  the  two  detachments  together  rejoined  the  grand 
army  just  before  it  reached  the  Syrian  frontier.* 

This  quarrel  of  Baldwin  and  Tancred  had  one  im-  Conquests 
portant  consequence.  The  guilt  of  the  original  aggres-  °f  Baldwin, 
sion  lay  so  clearly  with  the  former  that,  when  the  cir- 
cuimtances  of  his  conduct  became  known  in  the  Cru- 
sailing  camp,  he  justly  incurred  the  execrations  of  the 
whole  host ; and  respect  for  the  virtues  of  his  brother 
Godfrey  alone  saved  him  from  condign  punishment.  A 
consciousness  of  the  aversion  in  which  he  was  held  by 
his  confederates,  did  not  tend  to  lessen  his  selfish  dis- 
regard for  the  general  interests  of  the  Crusade  ; and  he 
gladly  availed  himself  of  the  first  advantageous  opening 
io  separate  from  the  main  army,  and  pursue  an  indepen* 
dent  career  of  ambition.  He  learned  that  the  Christian 
Cities  of  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia  endured  with  im- 
patience the  Musulmnu  yoke  ; that  the  Turkish  garri- 
sons were  few  and  feeble  ; and  that  the  inhabitants  were 
ripe  for  revolt  against  their  oppression.  At  the  instance 
of  a fugitive  Armenian  Noble,  and  at  the  head  of  only 
two  hundred  of  his  own  lances,  and  a more  consider- 
able body  of  infantry,  he  quitted  the  Crusading  camp; 
boldly  directed  his  march  Eastward  ; and  victoriously 
overran  the  whole  country  as  far  as  the  Euphrates, 
Encouraged  by  the  sight  of  the  banners  of  the  Cross, 
the  Christian  population  everywhere  rose  in  arms ; 
opened  the  gates  of  their  Cities  on  his  approach  ; and 
assisted  him  in  expelling  the  common  Infidel  enemy. 

After  a slight  and  ineffectual  opposition,  the  Turkish 
Emirs  either  fled  or  submitted  to  his  arms ; the  fame  of 
his  successful  exploits  soon  spread  beyond  the  Euphrates; 
and  the  people  of  Eilesua,  the  mu;t  considerable  City  of 
Mesopotamia,  who  though  still  governed  by  a native 
Prince  had  long  groaned  under  the  exactions  of  Turkish 
tribute,  obliged  their  aged  Duke  to  implore  his  aid  in 
delivering  them  from  subjection  to  the  Infidels.  Baldwin 
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eagerly  accepted  the  invitation ; he  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  Edeawneti ; and  though  hi>«  disposable 
Latin  forces  were  now  reduced  to  eighty  horse  ami  a 
small  hand  of  foot,  he  wns  «»  vigorously  aided  Uy  lltcsc 
new  allies,  that  he  found  no  difficulty  in  cstahlishing  the 
independence  of  their  State.  The  means  by  which  he 
next  possessed  himself  of  its  Government  are  variously 
related  : hut  under  their  most  favourable  construction, 
the  event  may  justify  the  darkest  suspicions  of  his  guilty 
ambition,  Excited  by  the  dread  that  their  deliverer 
would  forsake  them,  the  people  of  Edessa  first  compelled 
their  Duke  to  adopt*  him  as  his  son  and  successor  : and 
the  old  Prince  was  then  murdered  in  a popular  insurrec- 
tion. If  Baldwin  was  really  innocent  of  his  death,  he 
profited  not  the  less  by  the  catastrophe.  He  received 
the  Ducal  Crown  on  the  following  day ; and  thus  became 
the  founder  of  the  first  Latin  Principality  in  the  East. 
Under  his  able  and  vigorous  Government,  his  new  sub- 
jects soon  discovered  that  they  had  chosen  a severe  and 
absolute  master,  as  well  as  a formidable  champion  : but 
he  at  least  completed  their  emancipation  from  the  hated 
tyranny  of  the  Infidels  ; extended  the  limits  of  their 
State  by  his  conquests  from  the  Turks  of  the  interme- 
diate territory  between  their  City  and  Antioch ; and 
rendered  the  Principality  of  Edyssa,  by  it*  position 
beyond  the  Euphrates,  for  above  fifty  years  one  of  the 
most  important  outworks  of  the  Christian  power  in  the 
East.t 

While  Baldwin  wa*  engaged  iu  establishing  his  power 
on  the  lunik*  of  the  Euphrates,  the  main  host  of  the 
Crusaders  had  advanced  to  Antioch,  and  undertaken  the 
siege  of  that  ancient  Capital  of  Syria.  The  City,  which 
still  presented  the  appearance  of  pristine  grandeur,  and 
contained  a numerous  Christian  population,  was  pos- 
sessed by  Baghttsian,  a Prince  of  Seljukian  lineage  : 
whose  fiower  was  maintained  by  a Turkish  garrison  of 
about  ten  thousand  horse  ami  twice  as  many  infantry  ; 
and  whose  courage  and  energy  were  worthy  of  his  sta- 
tion. After  some  brave  but  ineffectual  efforts  to  impede 
the  approach  of  the  invaders,  he  retired  within  the  walls; 
ami  the  iron  gates  of  the  bridge  over  the  Orontes,  w hich 
commanded  the  access  to  the  City  from  the  North, 
having  been  forced  by  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Cru- 
saders under  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  their  whole  host 
passed  the  river  and  overspread  the  adjacent  plain.  At 
this  epoch,  Antioch,  occupying  an  irregular  site  of  pre- 
cipice and  valley,  was  embraced,  within  a circumference 
of  about  four  miles,  by  a strong  wall,  which,  wherever 
the  natural  obstacles  of  the  ground  did  not  uffurd  a 
sufficient  defence,  rose  to  the  height  of  sixty  feet  Part 
of  the  circuit  was  covered  by  the  river  and  a morass 
which  received  the  torrents  from  the  neighbouring  hills; 
and  the  remainder  by  a deep  and  wide  ditch.  The  for- 
midable aspect  of  these  works  at  first  dispirited  the 
leaders  of  the  Crusade;  the  lateness,  of  the  season- -for 
the  Summer  and  Autumn  had  been  already  consumed 
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in  the  passage  of  Asia  Minor — was  unfavourable  for  The  First 
the  commencement  of  an  arduous  siege  ; and  a proposal  Cnwad#. 
to  defer  the  enter  prise  until  the  return  of  Spring  was 
only  rejected  in  their  Council  through  the  energetic  re-  *,’rolB 
monstrances  of  the  Count  of  Thoulouse  against  the  dan- 
gers of  delay  and  inaction.* 

As  soon  as  the  exhortations  of  that  Prince  renovated 
the  ardour  of  his  confederates,  the  City  was  invested  and 
operations  against  it  were  commenced  : but,  of  the  five  g. IW’* 
gates  in  its  circumference,  three  only  were  blockaded ; and  Antioch, 
hy  some  unexplained  negligence  or  necessity,  the  commu- 
nication of  the  garrison  with  the  exterior  country  through 
the  other  two  was  left  open.  From  these  the  resolute 
and  active  Baghasian  harassed  the  rear  of  the  besiegers 
with  perpetual  sallies  , frequently  cut  off  their  supplies, 
and  burned  the  materials  which  were  with  difficulty  col- 
lected for  their  operation*.  'Die  want  of  all  warlike 
stores  for  the  siege,  the  consequent  tardiness  of  the  ap- 
proaches. and  the  unskilful  attempt*  to  which  the  Cru- 
saders were  reduced,  all  betray  the  extent  of  their  obli- 
gations at  the  preceding  siege  of  Nice  to  the  aid  of 
Alexius  and  bis  Greek  engines  and  artificers.  Their 
few  battering  and  projectile  machines  were  now  used 
without  effect;  and  the  single  movable  tower,  which 
they  were  enabled  to  construct  with  assistance  from 
some  Italian  vessels  lately  arrived  on  tlie  coast,  was  no 
sooner  advanced  to  the  walls,  than  the  Turks,  suddenly 
issuing  from  one  of  the  uninvested  gates,  set  it  on  fire, 
and  reduced  it  to  ashes.  While  this  and  other  partial 
successes  raised  the  courage  of  the  garrison,  and  their 
intercourse  with  the  country  secured  the  constant  re- 
newal of  their  supplies,  the  besiegers  themselves  were 
beginning  to  suffer  the  most  grievous  distresses  from 
want  and  disease.  At  fir*t  they  had  found  abundant 
food  in  the  fertile  district  which  was  commanded  by 
their  camp;  and  their  whole  host  had  rioted  in  plenty; 
but  the  improvident  waste  and  wanton  destruction 
both  of  provisions  and  forage  speedily  exhausted  the 
means  nf  support  in  the  vicinity  ; and  when  the  approach 
of  Winter  increased  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  trans- 
porting distant  supplies,  the  more  indigent  of  the  Cru- 
sading multitude  fell  a prey  to  all  the  horrors  of  famine.  Famine  and 
Even  the  rich  were  glad  to  purchase  the  most  disgusting  pestilence  in 
fore  at  exorbitant  prices  ; and  Ibeir  horses  were  either  ,h*  Crtnwd- 
alarved  or  killed  for  food  in  so  great  numbers,  that  ol  the 
seventy  thousand  cavalry  with  w hich  they  commenced 
the  siege,  before  its  third  mouth  was  completed  not 
more  than  two  thousand  remained.  The  ravages  of 
hunger  were,  as  usual,  followed  by  those  of  pestilence. 

The  plain  of  Antioch  was  deluged  with  the  wintry  rains  ; 
and  the  putrifying  effect  of  moisture  in  an  Asiatic 
climate  upon  the  filthy  condition  of  the  Christian  camp, 
produced  i«  contagious  disease,  which  swept  off  thousands 
of  its  squalid  population. t 

From  this  scene  of  accumulated  misery,  numbers  of  Desertion* 
warriors  of  inferior  rank  fieri  to  the  establishments  of  their 
Baldwin  in  Mesopotamia,  and  to  the  delivered  Christian  hu*t* 
towns  in  Cilicia  : but  the  shame  of  their  desertion  was 
exceeded  by  that  of  some  of  the  leaders  themselves.  The 
Duke  of  Normandy  having  withdrawn  to  the  coast,  re- 
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quired  several  citations  and  a threat  of  excommunication 
to  induce  his  return  ; and  the  Count  of  Chartres  at  a later 
period,  under  the  excuse  of  illness,  confirmed  the  suspicion 
of  his  cowardice  by  retiring  from  the  camp  with  his  divi- 
sion to  Alexandretta,  But  the  sacred  cause  was  still 
more  deeply  disgraced  by  the  flight  of  tlie  valiant  Vis- 
count of  Melun  together  with  the  great  fanatic  Peter 
the  Hermit,  who.  after  exciting  the  warriors  of  Europe 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  imaginary  service  of  Heaven, 
was  foremost  in  attempting  to  abscond  from  the  priva- 
tions of  the  enterprise.  The  dangerous  effect  of  this 
example  was  preventer!  by  the  activity  of  Tancred,  who 
intercepted  the  escape  both  of  the  Hermit  and  his  com- 
panion , and  their  desertion  was  only  pardoned  in  the 
Council  of  the  indignant  Princes  upon  their  swearing 
never  to  abandon  the  holy  expedition.  The  retreat  of 
Taticius,  the  Imperial  Licutenaut,  with  the  small  body 
of  Greek  auxiliaries  which  he  commanded,  was  per- 
mitted with  mingled  emotions  of  hope  and  contempt. 
He  could  scarcely  obtain  full  credit  for  the  assertion  that 
his  motive  was  to  impress  Alexius,  by  his  personal  in- 
fluence, with  the  necessity  of  forwarding  immediate 
supplies  of  provisions  for  the  Syrian  war ; though  he 
offered  the  pledge  of  his  oath  that  he  would  himself 
return  with  the  convoys:  but  if  like  Princes  were  not 
deluded  by  this  shallow  pretext,  they  prudently  dis- 
sembled their  suspicions  and  dismissed  him  in  peaee.t 
With  the  return  of  Spring  the  sufferings  of  the  Cru- 
saders were  in  some  degree  mitigated  by  the  arrival  cm 
the  coast  of  supplies  from  Europe  : but  the  activity  of 
the  Turks  in  harassing  their  convoys  was  undiminished  ; 
and  the  continued  freedom  of  intercourse  between  the 
garrison  of  Antioch  and  their  Syrian  confederates,  per- 
petually exposed  the  besiegers  to  desultory  attacks  in 
front  and  rear.  On  one  occasion,  early  in  February,  an 
army  of  twenty  thousand  men.  under  the  three  Emirs  of 
Aleppo.  Caesarea,  and  Ems,  was  intercepted  in  an  at- 
tempt to  enter  the  City,  and  defeated  with  signal  slaughter 
by  Count  Raymond  and  Boemond.  But,  in  the  follow- 
ing mouth,  the  same  Crusading  leuderm  while  escorting 
a supply  of  provisions  and  military  stores  from  the 
coast,  were  suddenly  assailed  and  routed  by  an  ambus- 
cade of  the  Infidels.  Godfrey,  who  had  lately  risen  from 
a sick  couch,  was  compelled  to  fly  to  their  succour  with 
the  remains  of  the  Latin  Chivalry  ; and  the  ever-entcr- 
prising  Baghasian,  seizing  the  occasion  of  this  absence 
of  the  best  troops  of  the  Crusaders  from  the  beleaguer, 
made  an  impetuous  sally  from  the  walls  and  forced  the 
Christian  lines.  The  bravery  and  conduct  of  the  Duke 
of  Brabant  were  never  more  vigorously  displayed  than 
on  this  occasion.  He  retraced  his  march  to  the  camp 
with  so  great  celerity,  and  posted  his  forces  with  so  much 
ability,  as  to  intercept  the  retreat  of  Baghasian ; and 
a furious  conflict  ensued  under  the  walls  of  Antioch. 


• This  Worthy  was  sea-named  the  Carpenter:  mat  because  he 
followed  that  mechanic*!  occupation  ; but,  at  the  Chroniclers  are 
careful  to  tell  us,  by  reason  of  the  weighty  stroke*  with  which  hit 
battle-axe  hammerrti  the  heads  of  his  antagonists.  Robert,  p.  47. 
Go  i tart,  p-  SOI, 

f Robert,  p.  47,  48.  Raymond,  p.  146.  Baldric,  p.  103.  Guihert, 
p.  501,  502.  Wilittrmu*  Tyr.  p 694.  Anna  Comnena,  p.  252. 
The  Grecian  Princeta,  indeed,  refer*  the  flight  of  Tatidu*  to  the 
arts  of  Boemond,  who  fearing  interruption  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial 
Lieutenant  in  hi*  scheme  for  acquiring  the  Sovereignty  of  Antioch, 
terrified  him  into  a belief  that  the  Latin  Prince*  dt  signed  to  mu- 
■acre  him  and  hi*  troop*  on  some  suspicion  that  Alexius  had 
betrayed  them  to  the  Turks.  But  all  the  Latin  Writers  agree  in 
giving  the  account  copied  in  the  text. 


The  Infidels  fought  with  desperation,  but  their  courage  The  First 
was  unequally  opposed  to  the  heroic  spirit  and  sinewy  Crusade, 
force  of  the  Christian  Knighthood,  animated  by  the  1 
individual  prowess  of  its  leaders  ; among  whom  the  two 
Dukes.  Godfrey,  and  Robert  of  Normandy,  and  the  gal- 
lant Tancred,  are  recorded  to  have  performed  the  moat 
incredible  feats  of  corporeal  strength  and  valour.*  Of 
the  infidels,  a soil  of  Baghasian.  many  oilier  Emirs, 
and  two  thousand  warriors  of  inferior  degree,  fell  in  this 
sanguinary  flight ; of  the  Christians,  not  more  than  half 
that  number  were  slain;  ami  encouraged  by  their  victory, 
they  formed  and  successfully  accomplished  the  design  of 
barring  the  egress  of  the  garrison  from  the  two  gates 
which  had  hitherto  been  left  unhiockoded,  by  the  con- 
struction of  a fortified  mound  or  intrenchment  opposite  to 
each.  Tancred  und  the  Count  of  Thoulouse  severally 
undertook  the  honourable  duty  of  guarding  the  new 
posts;  the  garrison  of  Antioch  was  thenceforth  effec- 
tually confined  within  tin.*  walls ; the  supplies  of  provi- 
sions which  their  brethren  had  hitherto  introduced  by 
these  gates  were  cut  off  and  diverted  to  the  refreshment 
of  the  Latins:  and  the  whole  surrounding  Country 
being  now  in  unmolested  possession  of  the  besiegers, 
abundance  again  reigned  in  their  camp  t 

Still,  little  or  no  impression  hud  been  made  upon  the  Pm^t  of 
defences  of  the  City ; seven  months  had  already  been  Boemond 
ineffectually  consumed  in  the  siege ; and  the  Council 
of  Princes  was  disturbed  by  intelligence  that  the  Sul- 
tan of  Persia  was  collecting  a large  army  for  the 
relief  of  the  garrison.  At  this  dangerous  crisis,  the 
alliance  of  an  apostate  and  a traitor  served  (lie  cause  of 
the  Crusaders  more  beneficially  than  their  arms.  Among 
the  Christian  population  of  Antioch,  was  a man  of 
noble  birth,  but  unprincipled  and  sordid  character, 
named  Phirouz,  who,  abjuring  his  Religion,  had  been  re- 
ceived into  the  Turkish  ranks,  and  intrusted  with  the 
command  of  three  towers.  Stimulated  by  avarice  or 
disaffection  from  the  service  which  he  had  embraced, 
he  opened  a secret  correspondence  with  Boemond ; and 
consented,  on  the  promise  of  a large  reward,  to  betray 
his  post  to  the  besiegers.  The  N orman  made  the  use  of 


* Thus,  we  are  gravely  informed  bow  Godfrey,  with  a single 
Mow  of  his  faulctiion,  clave  a Ttirk  in  twain  from  shoulder  »d  hip. 
The  upper  half  of  the  miscreant  fell  into  the  Oronte* ; ihe  legs 
kept  their  seat,  and  were  tame  by  their  good  steed  into  the  aly. 
Nor  «u  this  the  ouly  fear  of  the  hem.  At  oo*  stroke  of  hi*  sword,  he 
alit  mii  infidel  down  trum  the  top  of  Ihe  head  to  the  Middle,  and  even 
cut  through  froth  that  and  the  back-hone  of  the  horse.  Again, 
after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  he  satisfied  the  incredulity  of*  noble 
Saracen,  who  hart  heard  of  his  prowess,  try  sweeping  off  the  head 
of  • camel  with  hi*  sword  in  a trice.  The  unbeliever  still  ascribing 
room  virtue  to  the  temper  of  the  blade  than  to  the  strength  of  the 
arm  which  wielded  it,  Godfrey,  to  convince  him,  burrowed  lii*  own 
weapon,  and  with  lhat  in  like  manner  decapitated  a aecond  camel. 
Then*  atones  are  not  related  by  some  one  olwcurv  fahier  only,  but 
are  avouched,  the  first  t*o  with  minute  particularity,  by  the  Monk 
Kotart,  ( p.  50.)  and  by  Ralph  of  Caen;  (p.  404.)  and  all  confirmed 
by  mi  dignified  un  authority  as  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre.  (p.  701. 
770.)  And  Malmshury,  who  made  a careful  collection  uf  the  feats 
of  Godfrey,  ndds  to  the  number,  (p.  448.)  the  slaying  of  a hon  in 
■ingle  combat  near  Antioch.  The  Chronicler*  are  eager  in  ascrib- 
ing to  Godfrey  h*  great  • superiority  in  buddy  itrenglli  as  in  iuteb 
lectual  virtue*  over  the  other  ('bK-ftain*  of  tlie  war.  Hut  of  some  of 
the**  lenders,  exploits  scarcely  leva  astounding  are  recorded.  The 
Duke  of  Normandy,  for  instance,  cut  through  the  head  and  shoul- 
der* iff  a Turk  at  a blow  ; and  Ralph  of  Caen  wax  prevented  from 
detailing  the  stuprndmrs  deeds  of  Tancred  only  by  tta  lihws  which 
th*  moilesty  of  that  Hero  liad  unpi^  J on  his  Ksquire- 
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History.  this  opening,  which  was  to  he  expected  from  his  selfish 
> and  intriguing  spirit:  he  declared  to  the  Council  of  his 
From  compeers  his  possession  of  a plan  for  the  surprise  of  the 
a.  »•  place  ; but,  before  he  would  reveal  its  nature,  claimed 
1095.  the  Principality  of  Antioch  for  himself  as  the.just  rceom- 
,0  pense  of  his  successful  merit.  The  ungenerous  pre- 

*•  Dl  ierence  of  his  own  interest  to  the  common  cause  of  the 

luyil.  Crusade,  which  was  apparent  through  this  reservation,' 
disgusted  those  nmoii"  his  confederates  who  were 
actuated  by  loftier  motives  of  conduct  ;*  but  it  especially 
excited  less  dignified  and  splenetic  feelings  in  the  breast 
of  the  Count  of  Thoulouse,  who  entertained  views 
similar  to  his  own,  ami  regarded  his  pretensions  with 
the  hutred  of  a rival.  Ilis  stipulation  was.  therefore,  at 
first  indignantly  rejected  ; but  the  increasing  urgency  of 
the  danger  with  which  the  army  was  menaced  by  the 
approach  of  the  Turkish  succours,  and  the  necessity  of 
either  acquiring  possession  of  the  City,  or  of  suspending 
the  siege  before  their  arrival,  prevailed  over  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  Council  to  comply  with  the  extortionate 
demand.  The  Count  of  Thoulouse  was  compelled  by 
his  brother  Chieftains  to  stifle  his  jealousy  and  abandon 
his  opposition  ; and  Boemond  received  the  solemn  pledge 
of  all  the  Princes  that,  if  Antioch  were  gained  by  his 
mean*,  he  should  be  invested  with  its  sovereignty.! 
Surprise  Upon  this  promise,  the  crafty  Norman  disclosed  his 
wul  capture  project,  and  prepared  its  accomplishment.  In  the  dead 
of  Antioch.  ^ niprht,  he  led  his  own  troops  to  the  base  of  the 
tower*,  where  Phimuz  held  his  watch ; by  the  traitor 
and  some  associates  of  his  plot,  rope-ladders  were 
lowered;  and  the  future  I'M  i ice  of  Antioch,  to  encourage 
his  wavering  follower-*,  was  himself  the  first  man  wno 
ascended  the  walls.  The  escalade  was  effected  in  safety  ; 
the  Turkish  guards  of  several  neighbouriii"  lowers  were 
slain  before  they  could  give  the  alarm  ; and  the  gates  of 
the  City  were  opened  to  the  whole  Crusading  hint.  A 
horrid  and  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  Infidel  garri- 
son and  the  Christian  inhabitants  ensued ; until  the 
Crusaders  had  exhausted  the  first  burst  of  savage  fury, 
roused  hv  the  remembrance  of  their  own  sufferings  in 
the  siege,  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  lengthened  defence. 
The  remains  of  the  Christian  population  were  then  pro- 
tected from  further  outrage : but  ’the  massacre  of  the 
Turks  was  still  pursued  with  relentless  vengeance  ; and 
the  fugitives  who  escaped  beyond  the  walls  were  imme- 
diately intercepted  and  slaughtered  by  tbc  Latin  detach- 


• Even  the  irood  Godfrey  himself,  usually  so  ready  to  sacrifice 
hi*  ova  intervals  am!  fi-etin/H  to  the  iiiharicemrnt  of  the  hiutvU 
cause,  could  not  otcajw  a collision  with  the  selfish  meanness  of  B,*- 
mond;  nur  vros  hi*  wrn  magnanimity’  always  proof  against  the 
anise  of  a petty  injury.  This  i»  amusingly  shown  in  a story 
related  by  Albert  of  Aix.  (p.  242.)  A sujierb  Turkish  pavilion, 
which  the  Hnnre  of  Kdessa  had  c.i|ttmed  ami  sent  as  a pn-sent  to 
liU  brother  Godfrey,  was  intercepted  by  an  Armenian  Chieftain, 
and  despatched  as  his  own  gift  to  Boemond.  Godfrey,  nrconi|»anicd 
hy  hi*  friend,  the  Count  of  Flanders,  paid  an  angrv  visit  to  the 
quarters  of  Boemond  to  demand  the  tatitntion  of  tin*  tent.  The 
ciwetou*  Norman  nrfiucd  compliance;  and  Godfrey  complained  to 
the  Council  of  Princes.  Boemond  wav  at  last  compelled  tu  deliver 
up  live  disputed  property:  but  not  before,  as  Mr.  Mills  ha*  pithily 
observed,  ( Httl.  of  lAe  Crown, In.  vol  i.  n.  149.)  a “ piece  of  silk  excited 
the  ptaaioiis  of  thousands  of  men  who  had  despised  all  worldly 
regard*,  and  had  left  Kumjie  in  ordor  to  die  in  Aiw."  The  wh.de 
acene  may  recall  to  the  reader's  mind  some  of  the  squabble*  of  the 
Homeric  heroes : but  the  impatience  of  Godfrey  in  endangering 
the  harmony  of  the  camp  for  so  frivolous  a cause,  is  at  variance 
wilii  the  dignified  forbearance  of  hi*  general  conduct- 

f Krttarrt-  p.  54.  Albert,  p.  241.  Hadatph  p,  30%,  309. 
Baldric,  p.  109,  109.  Guibert,  p.  509,  510.  \Vi  lien  nil*  Tvr.  n. 
704—707. 


merit*  ami  Syrian  Christians  who  held  the  surrounding 
plains.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  gallant  veteran  Bag- 
hasian  himself:  but  numbers  of  the  garrison  effected 
their  retreat  into  the  citadel;  and  closing  its  gates  befure 
the  victors  bethought  themselves  of  completing  their 
success,  the  refugees  there  desperately  maintained  a 
protracted  resistance.* 

The  divided  state  of  the  Mohammedan  world  had 
hitherto  favoured  the  progress  of  the  Crusade.  The 
dismemberment  of  the  dominions  of  Malek  Shah  had  of  the  Mu- 
fatally  weakened  the  general  power  of  the  Turkish  hammed** 
Empire.  The  Mouarchs  of  Persia  remained  the  nominal  ** 
Chiefs  of  the  Sdjukian  race:  but  the  Sultan  of  Rnum  te^Une 
had  been  unassisted  in  his  struggle  to  arrest  the  inva- 
sion of  the  I#utins  by  any  succour  from  that  kindred 
Dynasty;  the  numerous  Emir*  of  Syria,  Armenia,  and 
Mesopotamia  were  disunited  among  themselves,  and 
agreed  only  in  the  effort  to  throw  off*  their  dependence 
on  the  Cowl  of  Ispahan  ; and  the  Fulimile  or  Ommi- 
adan  Prince*  of  Egypt  were  the  natural  enemies  of  the 
whole  Turkish  nation,  as  (he  disciples,  protectors,  and 
tyrants  of  their  fallen  rivals,  the  Abassidan  Khalif*  of 
Bagdad  Before  the  arrival  of  the  Crusaders  in  Asia, 
the  Khalif  of  Egypt,  availing  himself  of  the  distractions 
of  the  Sdjukian  Empire  to  recover  the  ancient  posses- 
sions of  his  House,  had  already  despatched  an  army  into 
Palestine,  and  succeeded  in  wresting  Jetusalem  itself 
and  other  places  from  their  Turkish  conquerors. t 
When,  therelbre,  the  strange  rumour  reached  Cairo,  of 
the  Christian  invasion  of  Asia,  the  overthrow  of  the 
Sultan  of  Bourn,  and  the  advance  of  the  Crusading 
myriads  into  Syria,  the  Khalif  endeavoured,  by  sending 
an  embassy  to  their  camp  before  Antioch,  to  discover 
their  lurtlicr  designs,  to  ascertain  their  force,  and  perhaps 
to  cultivate  their  alliance  against  a common  enemy.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  the  news  of  their  previous  suc- 
cesses, ns  tending  to  precipitate  the  fall  of  the  Turkish 
power,  was  grateful  to  the  Egyptian  Prince ; and  he  is 
said,  by  one  authority,  to  have  encouraged  their  prose- 
cution of  the  siege  ot‘  Antioch,  and  even  to  have  offered 
his  cooperation.  His  envoy*  also  expressed  his  readi- 
ness to  admit  the  Christian  pilgrims  to  worship  in  peace 
at  Jerusalem  : hut  this  proposal  was  haughtily  rejected 
hy  the  leaders  of  the  Crusade,  who  replied  that  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  wa»  the  lawful  heritage  of  Christendom  alone, 
and  declared  their  resolution,  by  the  Divine  aid,  to  re- 
cover and  preserve  it  from  further  profanation  by  Infi- 
dels of  whatever  race.  So  bold  and  unreserved  an 
avowal  of  their  hostile  purpose  was  not  calculated  to  se- 
cure the  friendship,  or  to  allay  the  jealousy  of  the  Khalif. 

The  negotiations  which  he  had  opened  were  not  indeed 
broken  otf,  and  lie  accepted  an  embassy  from  the  Cru- 
saders : but  his  conduct  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  siege 
alternately  betrayed  his  enmity  and  his  fears.  When  he 
heard  of  the  destruction  with  which  the  besiegers  were 
threatened  by  famine  and  pestilence,  he  imprisoned  their 
envoys:  when  their  Princes  despatched  the  heads  of  the 
slaughtered  Turkish  Emirs  to  Cairo  us  the  trophies 
of  victory,  he  released  the  Ambassadors,  and  loaded 
them  with  presents  for  the  principal  leaders  of  the 
Crumde.t 

The  report  of  the  danger  of  Antioch  was  received  with 
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other  emotions  hv  the  Sultan  of  Persia  ; and  the  alarm- 
ing progress  of  the  Christian  arms  had  the  effect  of  ex- 
citing the  Turkish  States  into  a transient  union  against 
the  invaders.  From  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris,  twenty-eight  powerful  Emirs  with  their 
swarms  of  cavalry  oheyed  the  summons  of  the  Sultan 
to  range  themselves  under  the  standard  of  their  Prophet, 
and  to  avenge  the  cause  of  their  Faith  and  Nation.  The 
supreme  command  was  assigned  to  Kerboga.  Prince  of 
Mosul  on  the  Tigris,  as  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Persian 
Monarch  ; he  was  joined  by  Kilidge  Arslan,  the  Sultan 
of  Koum,  with  the  remains  of  his  forces  ; and  the  whole 
host,  which  some  of  the  Latin  writers  are  contented  to 
describe  as  innumerable,*  is  estimated  by  others  at  two, 
three,  or  even  four  hundred  thousand  cavalry.T  The 
first  operations  of  this  overwhelming  multitude  were 
directed  against  the  new  Christian  Principality  beyond 
the  Euphrates:  but  the  undaunted  heroism  with  which 
Baldwin  defended  his  Capital,  delayed  their  advance 
until  the  fall  of  Antioch  ; and  the  startling  intelligence 
of  that  disastrous  event  roused  Kerboga  to  break  up 
from  the  unsuccessful  siege  of  Edessa  and  hasten  his 
march  to  the  relief  of  the  Syrian  citadel,  i 

On  the  approach  of  his  host  towards  Antioch,  the 
lenders  of  the  Crusade  withdrew  their  diminished  forces 
within  the  defences  of  the  City;  and  the  Turkish  cavalry, 
filling  all  the  surrounding  plains,  reinforced  the  garrison 
of  the  citadel,  enclosed  the  Latins  in  their  position, 
and  cut  off  all  their  communications  with  the  sea  coast, 
and  exterior  country.  By  these  measures,  the  Crusa- 
ders, now  besieged  in  their  turn,  were  immediately  sub- 
jected to  a second  and  far  more  grievous  famine  than 
that  which  they  had  endured  in  the  preceding  Winter. 
A repetition  of  the  same  narrative  of  distress,  with  many 
aggravated  horrors,  would  be  equally  revolting  and 
profitless ; and  the  reader  will  gladly  be  spared  the 
shocking  and  loathsome  details  of  misery  which  reduced 
a famishing  host  to  satiate  the  cravings  of  hunger  with 
leaves  and  weeds,  with  the  hides  of  unimals,  and  the  old 
leather  of  belts  and  harness,  to  devour  greedily  the 
vilest  offal  of  slaughter-houses  and  tewers,  and  even  to 
prey  upon  human  flesh.  For  five  and  twenty  days, 
the  ravening  and  perishing  multitudes  suffered  every 
frightful  extremity  of  want  which  Language  may  paint,  or 
imagination  conceive  ; the  princely,  the  noble,  and  the 
fair,  were  exposed  to  privations  only  less  horrid  in  their 
intensity  than  those  of  the  iuferior  herd  of  soldiery*  and 
camp  followers ; and  the  whole  host  was  stricken  with 
one  universal  sentiment  of  weakness  and  despondency. 
Desertions  again  became  numerous ; and  the  fugitives, 
who,  letting  themselves  down  by  rope*  at  uight  from 
the  wall*,  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  Bcimi- 
tars  of  the  Turks,  spread  their  dismal  tale  of  the  im- 
pending ruin  of  the  Crusading  cause  throughout  the 
few  Christian  establishments  on  the  sea-coasis  and  in  the 
interior,  in  which  they  could  find  refuge.  Among  these 
apostates  to  their  vows  were  many  persons  of  distinction, 
including  that  Lord  of  Melun,  William  the  Carpenter, 
who  had  lately  so  publicly  renewed  his  devotional  oaths  ; 
and  the  numerous  companions  of  his  shame  are  con- 
signed to  indignant  oblivion  by  one  Historian,  only  under 
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the  conviction  that  their  unworthy  names  were  eternally 
blotted  from  the  Book  of  Life.* 

The  conduct  of  the  fugitives  was  indeed  calculated  to 
extinguish  the  faint  gleam  of  hope  which  the  Crusaders 
might  have  felt  in  the  knowledge,  that  the  Byzantine 
Emperor  was  now  on  his  march  with  a large  army 
through  Asia  Minor  to  support  their  operations,  and 
claim  the  paramount  sovereignty  of  their  conquests. 

The  pusillanimous  Count  of  Chartres,  who  had  hitherto 
lingered  at  Alexandrrtta,  was  so  terrified  by  the  wretched  j^peror 
aspect  and  more  deplorable  report  of  the  deserters  who  abandons 
had  reached  his  quarters,  that  he  immediately  continued  their  relict 
his  retreat;  and  meeting  Alexius  in  Phrygia,  commu- 
nicated tlie  panic*  to  that  Monarch.  Though  the  Em- 
peror had  been  joined,  in  addition  to  his  own  forces,  by 
numerous  squadrons  of  fresh  Crusaders  from  Europe 
who  were  still  eager  to  advance  to  the  relief  of  their  con- 
federates at  Antioch,  the  suggestions  of  his  selfish  policy, 
or  the  baser  influence  of  fear,  made  him  resolve  not  to 
risk  his  resources  or  the  safety  of  his  person  for  the  deli- 
verance of  his  Latin  allies ; and  abandoning  them  to 
their  fate,  in  despite  of  the  remonstrances  and  reproaches 
of  their  Countrymen  in  his  camp,  he  enforced  a general 
retreat  upon  Conslantinople.t  The  evil  tidings  of  his 
retrograde  movement  were  not  slow  in  reaching  the 
Crusaders  at  Antioch  : and  the  first  burst  of  fury  at  his 
treacherous  or  cowardly  desertion  of  his  engagements 
was  succeeded  by  a general  apathy  of  hopeless  resigna- 
tion or  sullen  despair.  Neither  the  dread  of  the  enemy,  Tl,cir  COB‘ 
nor  the  threat  of  punishment,  could  rouse  the  soldiery  lTfJU,’rit 
to  the  requisite  exertions  for  the  common  defence;  they  ***  * 
abut  themselves  up  in  gloomy  expectation  of  death ; 
and  in  one  quarter  of  Antioch  it  was  necessary  to  fire 
the  houses  over  their  heads  before  they  could  be  driven 
out  to  man  the  ramparts.  J 

Amidst  this  prostration  of  mental  and  corporeal  ener-  Heroic  con- 
gies,  which  levelled  the  proud  distinctions  of  spirit  rtency  of 
between  the  gallant  Chivalry  and  the  meaner  multitude  of 
of  the  Crusading  host ; the  names  of  five  only  of  the 
leaders  of  the  war  deserved  the  honourable  record  of  its  ' 
Chroniclers,  by  their  unshaken  constancy  and  courage ; 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  Raymond  of  Thou  louse,  the  Papal 
Legate  Adhemar  of  Puy,  Boemond,  and  Tancred.  The 
fortitude  of  Godfrey  was  sustained  by  the  purest  strength 
of  a Religious  mind  ; that  of  the  Count  and  the  Bishop 
might  be  inspired  by  the  fiercer  confidence  of  fanatical 
zeal ; the  vaulting  ambition  and  cupidity  of  Boemond 
were  unextinguishable  save  with  life ; and  in  the 
generous  soul  of  Tancred,  the  love  of  glory  still  shone 
through  the  darkest  adversity  with  a steady  and  unfad- 
ing light  But  the  example,  the  exhortutions,  and  the 
valorous  resolves  of  these  master  spirits  of  their  cause, 
would  have  proved  alike  ineffectual  to  reanimate  the 
hopes  and  efforts  of  their  desponding  confederates  and 
followers,  if  they  had  not  invoked  the  all-powerful  aid  of 
superstition.  When  every  prospect  of  earthly  succour  aided  by 
had  vanished,  it  required  the  belief  of  a special  interpo-  supmti- 
sition  of  Heaven  in  their  behalf  to  rekindle  the  expiring  ,‘on* 
fanaticism  of  the  multitude ; and  the  character  of  the 
Count  of  Thou  louse,  as  well  as  his  share  in  promoting 
the  popular  delusion,  may  indifferently  justify  the  pre- 
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History.  sumption  that  he  was  the  original  mover,  or  the  willing 
*— dupe  of  a pretended  revelation. 

From  ]n  the  Provencal  division  of  the  Crusader*,  was  a 
a.  n.  Priest  of  Marseilles,  Peter  Barthelciny  by  name,  who 
109!>.  presenting  himself  before  the  Council  of  Princes,  dc- 
dared  how  St.  Andrew  had  shown  him  in  a vision,  that 
1*  QO  ^e  steel  head  of  the  very  Lance  w hich  had  pierced  the 
t side  the  Crucified  Redeemer,  might  be  found  buried 

beneath  the  High  Altar  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  at 
Antioch  ; that  the  Count  of  Thmilouse  was  appointed  to 
hear  the  sacred  weapon  against  the  Infidel  enemy;  and 
that  its  mystic  presence  in  the  battle  should  penetrate  the 
hearts  of  the  Unbelievers,  and  ensure  a complete  victory 
to  the  People  of  God.  The  minds  ofithe  Crusaders  had 
been  prepared  for  the  reception  of  this  tale,  ami  perhaps 
the  expedient  itself  had  been  suggested,  by  rumours  of 
several  previous  apparitions  of  the  Saints  both  to  cle- 
rical and  lay  individuu.s  in  the  army,  all  leading  to  the 
expectation  that  some  visible  act  of  Almighty  favour  for 
their  deliverance  was  at  hand.  If  the  Count  of  Thoti- 
louse  was  not  privy  to  the  original  imposture,  he  at 
least  eagerly  lent  his  countenance  to  its  success;  the 
policy  or  conviction  of  the  other  Chiefs  gladly  accepted 
the  tale  ; and  Raymond  himself,  with  his  chaplain  and 
ten  select  companions,  were  appointed  to  search  for  the 
sacred  relic.  Two  days  of  solemn  preparation  were  spent 
by  the  whole  army  in  Religious  exercises ; and  early  on 
the  third  the  Princes,  attended  by  the  Clergy  ami  lay 
multitude,  went  in  procession  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Peter.  The  doors  were  closed  against  the  impatient 
crowd  ; and  relays  of  workmen  dug  until  night  fall  to 
the  depth  of  twelve  feet  under  the  High  Altar,  without 
discovering  the  promised  instrument  of  victory.  Rut  as 
soon  as  the  increasing  darkness  favoured  the  deception, 
Peter  Rarthelemv  himself  descended  into  the  pit,  anrl, 
after  a plausible  delay,  exclaimed  that  he  hail  found  the 
precious  object  of  their  search-  The  steel  head  of  a 
Lance  was  then  brought  up  from  the  excavation,  and 
reverently  displayed  in  a web  of  cloth  of  gold  to  the 
It*  wietewi.  enraptured  gaxe  of  the  multitude.  All  previous  incre- 
dulity was  drowned  in  a general  burst  of  superstitious 
enthusiasm ; and  the  devout  and  firm  assurance  of 
approaching  victory  succeeded  with  wonderful  rapidity 
to  the  abject  despair  with  which  the  starving  host  had 
previously  been  overwhelmed* 

Renovated  The  measure,  by  which  the  leaders  of  the  Cru- 
•pirit  of  the  sade  showed  the  sincerity  of  their  renovated  hopes, 
CruMuler*.  affords  a curious  picture  of  fanatical  confidence.  It 
was  charitably  resolved  to  offer  the  Infidels  one  oppor- 
tunity of  escape  from  the  destruction  to  which  they  were 
otherwise  doomed,  in  the  alternative  of  withdrawing 
altogether  from  the  sacred  land  of  Syria,  or  declaring 
their  conversion  to  the  Christian  Faith.  The  Ambas- 
sador selected  to  convey  these  proposals  to  the  camp  of 
Kerboga  was  Peter  the  Hermit ; and  the  astonishment, 
rage,  anti  contempt,  which  their  nature  provoked,  were 
if  possible  increased  by  the  arrogant  deportment  and 
language  of  the  fanatic.  The  ebullition  of  furious  in- 
dignation which  prompted  the  reply  of  the  Emir  will 
excite  less  of  our  surprise,  than  the  forbearance  which 
enabled  a Turkish  Barbarian  to  respect  the  character  of 
an  Ambassador,  and  to  dismiss  in  safety  the  bearer  of 
a message  so  insulting  to  his  pride  and  Faith.  The  de- 
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fiance  of  the  Christians  was  hurled  back  upon  them  ; The  Fiiit 
and  the  Hermit  was  fiercely  admonished  that  there  Cruaad*. 
remained  for  them  the  choice  only  between  submission 
to  the  Law  of  Mohammed,  or  servitude  and  death.* 

On  this  reply,  the  Crusaders  entertained  no  further  . .' 

doubt  that  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  had  delivered  the  fo 
whole  obstinate  host  of  the  Infidels  into  their  hands.  A D 
But  the  Latin  Chieftains  with  that  admixture  of  politic  | 
wisdom  which  generally  tempered  their  fanaticism,  prt.p*ra> 
spared  no  exertion  to  excite  the  Religious  ardour,  atul  lion*  fur  a 
refresh  the  physical  strength  of  their  followers  for  the  genrral 
approaching  combat.  The  homes  of  their  cavalry,  now 
reduced  from  seventy  thousand  to  no  more  than  two 
hundred  in  number,  were  carefully  fed  on  the  last 
remains  of  their  provender ; the  leaders  and  soldiery 
freely  shared  with  each  other  their  last  meal ; their 
rusted  arms  were  whetted  anew  with  grim  desperation  : 
and  the  whole  army  betook  themselves  to  prayer,  made 
confession  of  their  sins,  and  received  the  absolution  of 
tbe  Sacrament.  Thus  nerved  in  body  and  mind,  the 
host  was  arrayed,  in  honour  uf  the  Apostolic  number,  ir 
twelve  divisions;  the  dawn  of  the  Festival  of  St.  Pete- 
and  St.  Paul  was  chosen  lor  the  reopening  of  the  gates  of 
Antioch ; and  preceded  by  a body  of  tlie  Clergy  ciianl- 
ing  a Psalm,  the  army  issued  from  the  city  and  formed 
in  order  of  battle  on  the  plain.  It  is  singular  that  the 
Count  of  Thoulouse,  the  destined  bearer  of  the  Holy 
Lance,  was  left  within  the  walls  with  a detachment  of  his 
Provencals  to  watch  the  citadel : but  his  place  was  sup- 
plied by  the  martial  legate  who,  in  complete  armour, 
bore  aloft  the  sacred  weapon  at  the  head  of  one  division; 
and  accompanied  ita  display  to  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
host  with  the  thrilling  exhortation  to  fight  that  day  as 
became  the  chosen  champions  of  Heaven.  Of  the  other 
eleven  divisions  one,  the  vanguard,  was  led  by  iheCour.. 
of  Vermandois,  as  bearer  of  llu.*  Papal  standard  ; o ne 
reflectively  by  Godfrey,  the  two  Roberts,  Tailored  and 
other  Chieftains  of  renown ; and  the  reserve  was  in- 
trusted to  Boemoml. 

The  distress  and  consequent  weakness  of  the  Chris-  GrratfUtti* 
tians  hod  been  so  well  known  in  the  Turkish  camp,  that  Ant  kwh. 

Kerboga,  notwithstanding  their  late  haughty  embassy, 
was  lulled  into  a delusive  security  that  their  necessities 
must  compel  them  to  a speedy  submission  ; and  he  was 
so  little  prepared  for  their  assault,  that  the  foremost 
corps  uf  his  army  was  cut  to  pieces  before  the  main 
body  could  hasten  to  support  it.  But  as  soon  as 
the  Turks  recovered  from  their  consternation,  they  fell 
impetuously  upon  the  advancing  line  of  the  Christians  ; 
and  the  brave  Sulian  of  Nice  wheeling  round  its  flank, 
gained  the  rear  of  the  reserve  under  Bocmond.  and 
began  to  inflict  a bloody  vengeance  for  the  rout  of 
Dorykum.  Thus  enveloped  in  a cloud  of  Tartar 
cavalry,  the  extrication  of  the  Crusading  army  from 
imminent  peril  is  as  usual  marvellously  referred  to  the 
personal  prowess  of  its  Chiefs ; and  eulogies  of  their 
valour  supply  the  place  of  more  intelligible  details.  In 
the  confused  pictures  of  the  Chroniclers,  and  perhaps  in 
the  disorderly  tactics  of  the  Age,  it  is  a hopeless  attempt 
to  follow  the  fluctuating  tide  of  battle,  or  discern  the  reaf 
causes  of  victory.  Yet,  with  every  allowance  for  stu- 
pendous deeds  of  heroism  in  the  Europeans,  and  enor- 
mous exaggeration  in  the  reported  nundiers  of  the 
Asiatics,  for  the  desperation  of  one  army  and  the  sur- 
prise of  the  other,  the  astonishing  issue  of  the  struggle 
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can  only  be  explained  by  the  supposition  of  some  gross 
misconduct  or  fatal  dissension  among  the  Moslem 
leaders.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  narrative  of  their  own 
Chroniclers,  two  hundred  Latin  horsemen,  supported  by 
the  unwieldy  array  of  dismounted  Knights  and  men  at 
arms,  charged,  routed,  and  put  to  flight  the  myriads  of 
Turkish  cavalry  ; the  pursuit  was  as  sanguinary  as  the 
combat  hail  been  obstinate ; and  the  whole  immense 
host,  which  hud  been  permitted  for  twenty-five  days  to 
hold  the  Crusaders  besieged  in  famine  and  despair  within 
the  wall*  of  Antioch,  was  suddenly  destroyed  or  dissi- 
pated in  a single  morning.  While  the  victory  yet  hung 
in  suspense,  the  fanatical  ardour  of  the  Crusaders  was 
assisted  by  a new  accident  or  stratagem.  Several 
figures  of  horsemen  in  bright  armour  became  visible  on 
the  adjacent  hills;  and  the  Papal  Legate  pointing  them 
out  as  the  holy  Martyrs  St.  George,  St.  Maurice,  and 
St.  Theodore,  bade  the  army,  with  a loud  voice,  be- 
hold the  promised  succour  of  Heaven.  Responsive 
shout*  of  “ It  is  the  will  of  God,"  burst  from  the  Cru- 
sading rank* ; and  the  last  triumphant  charge  was  In- 
spired by  the  imaginary  presence  and  aid  of  these  celes- 
tial champions.* 

The  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  host  of  Kerboga  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  capitulation  of  the  citadel 
of  Antioch.  By  the  recovered  command  of  the  surround- 
ing territory,  the  Crusaders  were  enabled  for  a time  to 
relieve  their  wunts  with  plentiful  supplies  of  provisions  ; 
and  the  captured  horses  of  the  Turks  served  to  remount 
the  cavalry  of  the  victors.  The  general  joy  was  inter- 
rupted only  by  the  obstinate  ambition  and  quarrelsome 
temper  of  the  Count  of  Thoulouse ; who  still  prose- 
cuting his  rivalry  ugainst  the  stipulated  claims  of  Boe- 
motui  to  the  sovereignty  of  Antioch,  availed  himself  of  the 
absence  of  that  Prince  and  the  duty  with  which  he  had 
been  intrusted  of  watching  the  citadel,  to  hoist  his  own 
standard  on  the  walls.  He  was  again  compelled  by  the 
other  confederate  Chieftains  to  forego  his  pretensions  ; 
and  Bocmond  was  formally  installed  in  his  new  Princi- 
pality: but  the  rankling  jealousy  of  the  Provencal  con- 
tinued not  the  less  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  com- 
mon cause,  and  to  embarrass  the  ulterior  operations  of 
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A belief  in  the  reality  of  the  apparition  and  awl  of  the  three 
celestial  ararrioni  seems  to  have  been  universal  among  the  Cru- 
saders. But  their  credulity  with  regard  to  the  discovery  of  the 
lluly  Lance  waa  less  general  or  lasting  The  Archbishop*  Baklnc 
amt  William  of  Tyre,  indeed,  with  several  of  the  other  Chroniclers, 
betray  no  distrust  of  the  genuineness  both  of  the  vision  and  the 
relic:  but  political  jewlousv  overcome  the  superstition,  and  sharp- 
ened the  intellect  of  some  of  the  Princes  and  their  adherents  : and 
while  Raymond  des  Agile*,  tin:  Chaplain  of  the  Count  of  Thou- 
lo'iw,  is  loud  in  maintaining  tbe  authenticity  of  a mirarle  of 
which  hit  Patron  waa  the  appointed  instrument,  Ralph  of  Carn, 
in  tbe  opposite  interest  of  Taurred  aud  Buemond,  boldly  expose* 
tbe  fraud.  Fulk  of  Chartres  also  evinces  more  than  one  sus- 
picinn  of  the  imposture.  Tire  sequel  of  its  history  is  curious. 
After  the  victory  of  Antioch,  the  efforts  of  the  Count  of  Thuulonre 
and  his  Provencals  to  iwrpetuate  a delusion  which  conferred  a sort 
04*  «|iiritual  *ii|terionty  upon  tbe  chosen  guardians  of  the  Sacred 
La  ire,  provoked  the  cuviuu*  rivalry  of  Boeniond  and  hri  friends  to 
pPirlaini  tlieir  disbelief.  The  example  of  their  scepticism  shook 
the  faith  of  the  whole  army ; and  to  maintain  the  truth  of  the 
revelation.  Peter  Barthvlrmy,  as  its  original  publisher,  was  rashly 
induced  to  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  Heaven  by  the  fiery  ordeal. 
Two  Imrning  pile*  being  prepared  with  a narrow  path  Iwtwcen 
them,  the  wretched  impostor,  or  Uuatie,  rushed  through  the  flam**, 
siwl  was  to  dreadfully  burued  iu  his  pwivage  that  be  expired  on  tbe 
Ucxt  day. 


the  Crusade.  In  the  Council  of  Prince*,  discord,  deser-  The  Firet 
lion,  and  the  selfish  pursuit  of  private  interests  now  Crowd*, 
succeeded  to  the  unity  of  purpose,  which  was  originally 
produced  by  devotional  feelings  and  had  been  supported 
by  the  pressure  of  imminent  danger.  The  resentment 
w hich  the  Crusaders  cherished  towards  the  Greek  Em- 
peror for  his  failure  of  succour  in  tlieir  hour  of  need, 
was  vented  in  an  embassy  of  remonstrance  and  re- 
proach; and  the  Great  Count  of  Vermandois  being 
selected  for  this  mission,  took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, on  hi*  arrival  at  Constantinople,  to  escape  the 
further  perils  and  privations  of  the  Crusade,  by  re- 
turning to  France.*  Baldwin  and  Boemnnd  were 
wholly  engrossed  in  securing  the  establishment  and 
extension  of  their  new  Slates  of  Edcssa  und  Antioch; 
the  envious  ambition  of  the  Count  of  Thoulouse  led  him 
to  imitate  their  example  by  undertaking  the  abortive 
conquest  of  some  Syrian  towns ; the  death  of  the  Papal 
Legate,  Adhemar,  shortly  deprived  the  Crusading  cause 
of  one  of  its  most  popular  and  zealous  supporters,  and 
most  skilful  and  politic  counsellors ; and  even  the  pious 
Godfrey  himself  suffered  his  ardour  for  the  deliverance 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  to  he  suspended  by  the  tempta- 
tion of  gratifying  hi*  troops  witli  the  more  accessible 
spoils  of  adjacent  districts. t 

The  delays  thus  generated  by  disunion  and  diversity  Calamitous 
of  objects  among  the  leaders  of  the  Crusade  were  not  effects  of 
without  some  plausible  pretexts;  such  as  the  necessity  these  dr. 
of  reposing  and  refreshing  the  artny  after  the  fatigues  catu*Un«s 
and  distresses  of  the  siege  of  Antioch;  the  difficulty  of 
advancing  to  Jerusalem  through  the  intervening  Desert 
during  the  drought  of  a Syrian  Summer;  and  the  pru- 
dence of' consolidating  the  dominion  which  hud  already 
been  won.  that  the  arduous  conquest  of  the  Holy  City  itself 
might  lie  the  more  surely  effected.  But  the  losses  and 
calamities  which  flowed  from  division  and  inaciion,  far 
outweighed  any  attendant  advantage*.  Numbers  of  the 
bravest  Knights  and  best  soldiers  were  seduced  from  the 
general  service  of  the  Crusade  by  tbe  prospect  of  a pro- 
fitable establishment  in  tbe  new  Christian  States ; rrianv 
gallant  lives  were  consumed  in  the  profitless  or  unsuc-  Third  fa- 
cessful  assaults  of  detaclied  corps  upon  the  Turkish  gar-  min*,  at- 
r ■ sons  ; and  the  usual  improvidence  of  the  Crusaders  tended  by 
occasioned  a third  famine  and  consequent  pestilence,  the 
combined  effects  of  which  were  no  terrific  that  no  fewer  Crowders 
than  one  hundred  thousand  person*  are  declared  to 
have  perished.? 


• It  is  a remarkable  proof  of  tbe  disgrace  which,  in  the  Chival- 
nc  ideas  of  the  Age,  attended  such  an  abandonment  of  th*  Cru- 
sading vow,  that  both  the  Counts  of  Vermandois  and  Chartres 
found  in  their  high  rank  no  exemption  from  contempt  amt  obloquy  ; 
and  to  redeem  their  fame  they  were  compelled  to  undertake  a 
sewnd  expedition  to  Palestine:  iu  which,  os  we  shad  hereafter 
observe,  they  were  both  stain. 
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J The  practice*  to  which  the  multitude  were  driven  by  hunger 
are  almost  too  horrible  for  belief:  yet  the  evidence  afforded  by 
Chronicler*  contemporary  with,  and  many  of  them  eye-witnesses  to 
the  circumstances,  m»  unanimously  attests  the  prevalence  of  can- 
rutuilism  throughout  the  First  Crusade,  os  to  make  it  impossible  to 
doubt  the  fact.  This  loathsome  indulgence  of  hunger  was  some- 
times associated  with  that  of  an  avarice  almost  equally  disgusting. 
We  are  told  that  the  Turks  on  the  eve  of  battle  were  used  to  swal- 
low then  money,  and  that  the  human  savages  into  whose  liauds 
they  fell  often  np;>ed  open  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  or  of  murdered 
captive*,  to  search  for  gold,  and  afterwards  devoured  their  flesh. 
The  cannibalism  of  the  Crusaders  was  not  confined  to  one  season 
of  distress,  but  had  become  familiar  to  the  rabble  of  the  camp,  and 
reached  its  height  during  the  third  famine  of  Antioch,  when  in 
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History.  The  ravages  of  thU  Plague  were  assisted  by  the  pre- 
' vious  excesses  in  which  the  whole  host  had  indulged 
From  since  the  victory  of  Antioch  ; and  in  the  pages  of  their 
*•  D-  Chroniclers  charges  of  universal  intemperance  and  de- 
1095.  bauchery  are  intermingled  with  the  dreadful  picture  of 
to  their  distress.  Nor  can  the  feeling  be  condemned  as  an 
a.  d.  irrational  superstition  which  ascribed  the  calamities  of 
v?  ^ Crusaders  to  the  anger  of  offended  Heaven : for,  of 
the  host'  the  miseries  which  they  endured  throughout  the  war, 
the  greater  portion  were  only  the  faithful  consequences 
of  their  crimes;  and  the  union  of  fanaticism  and  profli- 
gacy in  men  who  believed  themselves  the  chosen  cham- 
pions of  a sacred  cause  is  among  the  most  curious  ob- 
jects of  contemplation  in  the  spirit  of  the  times.  At  the 
outset  of  their  enterprise,  while  the  sense  of  pious  duty 
was  fresh  uud  uncorrupted,  the  morals  of  the  Crusaders 
were  comparatively  pure  ; and,  during  the  siege  of 
Nice,  the  same  authorities  which  are  loudest  in  repro- 
bating the  subsequent  disorders  of  the  host,  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  prevalence  of  virtue  and  decorum  in  their 
camp.  The  leaders  of  the  war,  in  general,  presented  an 
edifying  spectacle  of  humility  and  fraternal  concord  ; 
the  obedient  soldiery,  emulating  their  example,  were 
sober,  chaste,  and  vigilant ; and  from  the  proudest 
Chieftain  to  the  lowest  warrior,  all  shared  alike  with 
undistiuguishable  zeal  and  devotion  in  the  labours,  pri- 
vations, watches,  and  perils  of  the  siege.  These  senti- 
ments of  mutual  charity  and  forbearance  did  not  indeed 
extend  to  their  common  enemies : for  their  fanaticism 
was  fierce  and  cruel ; and  mercy  to  the  Heathen  was  an 
article  excluded  from  their  mistaken  creed.  But  among 
themselves  they  dwelt  in  ( hristian  brotherhood,  and 
their  conduct  was  such  as  became  warriors  who  had  de- 
voted their  lives  to  the  service  of  God,  and  patiently 
expected  the  crown  of  Martyrdom  which  they  as  firmly 
believed  would  be  the  reward  of  the  slain.*  But  both 
the  license  and  the  sufferings  of  the  march  through  Asia 
Minor  first  tended  to  relax  the  bonds  of  this  voluntary 
discipline ; and  the  previous  self-denial  of  all  ranks 
degenerated,  under  the  hardening  effects  of  want  and 
danger,  into  rapacious  and  selfish  brutality.  The  trans- 
ition from  scarcity  to  luxurious  abundance  on  the 
arrival  of  lire  army  before  Antioch  ; the  enervating  in- 
fluence of  the  Syrian  climate  ; the  absence  of  any  unity 
of  command  or  disciplined  restraints  over  a host  com- 
posed of  various  and  independent  nations  ; and  the  temp- 
tations offered  by  a rich  and  fertile  district  to  the  riotous 
indulgence  of  every  sensual  passion  ; all  assisted  in  pro* 
Spectacle  of  during  a general  corruption  of  morals.  Among  great 
•iiprnio'ts  musses  of  men,  the  alliance  of  misery  and  vice  is  pro- 
vice  and  verbial ; and  the  subsequent  calamities  of  famine  and 
pestilence  gave  a frightful  completion  to  the  public  ini- 
quity. In  the  hourly  contemplation  of  death  and  in  the 
extremity  of  despair,  the  multitude,  so  far  from  being 
awed  into  virtue,  became  utterly  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
Religion  and  conscience  ; every  divine  and  human  law 
was  disregarded  and  violated  ; the  Religious  exhorta- 
tions of  the  Clergy, t and  the  authority  of  the  Princes 

their  desultory  attacks  upon  the  Turkish  garrisons,  they  regularly 
ala  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Infidels,  and  even  of  their  own  slain 
companion*.  Sea  Robert,  p,  69,  70 ; Kadulphus,  p.  315.  Baldne. 
p.  I ‘25.  and  Albert,  p. '267,  268:  the  first  three  of  whom  record 
these  brutalities  with  horror,  and  the  last  with  indifference. 

• Sw  particularly  the  two  Archbishops,  Baldric,  p.  95.  and 
William  of  Tyre,  p.  6G7 — 672,  Ac. 

f As  long  as  Ecclesiastical  discipline  was  preserved  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  Legate  Adbemar,  whose  virtues  ant  extolled  by  all 


were  equally  despised , and  the  most  licentious  and  The  Tint 
enormous  crimes  were  openly  perpetrated.  The  only  hold  Crusade, 
which  their  spiritaal  and  temporal  rulers  could  exercise  s>— ■ 
over  the  minds  of  the  multitude  was  through  their  gross  *rrom 
and  extravagant  superstition  ; and  if  pretended  revela-  *•  D- 
lions  were  successfully  employed  to  animate  the  fanatical  1995- 
courage  of  the  soldiery,  or  served  to  excite  a transient 
ebullition  of  remorse,*  denunciations  of  the  Heavenly  jQgg 
wrath  always  foiled  to  correct  the  public  depravity,  and 
truth  and  imposture  were  equally  powerless  in  effecting 
any  permanent  reformation  of  manners  in  the  Crusading 
camp. 

Amidst  all  the  demoralization  of  the  multitude,  no  Mm*  of 
decay  of  fanatical  zeal  in  pursuing  the  great  ultimate  the  Cnwad. 
object  of  the  war  is  justly  chargeable  upon  them.  They  intf 
indeed  were  ever  clamorous  against  the  delays  which 
the  caution,  the  declining  ardour,  or  fche  private  views  of 
their  leaders  opposed  to  their  impatience.  Alter  the  first 
burst  of  enthusiasm  had  expended  itself  in  the  sieges 
of  N ice  and  Antioch,  the  latter,  with  the  exception  perhajis 
of  the  single-minded  Godfrey,  the  gallant  uud  disinter- 
ested Tancred,  and  a few  congenial  spirits,  evinced  more 
desire  to  indulge  their  love  of  pleasure  and  rapine,  their 
mutual  enmities  and  personal  ambition,  than  to  com 
plete  the  purpose  of  the  Crusade.  But  the  people  dis-  Impatience 
covered  and  regarded  their  selfishness  with  indignation 
and  disgust ; and  the  soldiery  and  pilgrims  who  had 
survived  the  third  famine  and  pestilence  of  Antioch, 
were  loud  in  their  demands  to  be  led  without  further 
loss  of  time  to  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  The  popular 
discontent  at  the  continued  procrastination  of  the  enter- 
prise was  shortly  displayed  in  a temper  which  it  was  no 
longer  safe  to  provoke.  The  ramparts  of  the  City  of 
Marra,  which,  together  with  Albera  on  the  Orontes,  the 
Count  of  Thou  louse  had  captured  and  intended  to 
retain,  were  razed  to  the  ground  by  his  own  troops : that 
the  place  might  not.  like  the  possession  of  Antioch  itself, 
be  rendered  an  object  of  contention  to  the  Chiefs,  and  of 
delay  to  the  army.  Raymond  finding  his  prize  unte- 
nable, was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  his  Pro- 
vencal followers,  and  declared  his  readiness  to  lead  them 
to  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ; the  same 
tardj  resolution  was  embraced  by  the  other  Princes ; 
and,  not  until  eight  months  had  expired  since  the  final 
reduction  of  Antioch,  were  the  Crusading  forces  once 
more  concentrated,  and  put  iu  combined  motion  towards 
Jeru  Salem. t 

Of  the  immense  host,  perhaps  seven  hundred  thou-  Advance  of 
Hand  men,  which  hod  originally  formed  the  siege  of9*CruwuL 
Nice,  so  enormous  had  been  the  losses  by  the  sword  en>* 

the  Chroniclers,  And  who**  death,  in  the  third  pestilence  of  Antioch,  A*  D- 
WAS  lamented  by  the  whole  Army,  the  CU-rgy  set  An  edifying  vxh.ui-  1099. 
pie  of  pious  resignation  And  morality : but  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre 
Acknowledge*  (p.  763.)  Ibmt,  After  the  loss  of  their  spiritual  chief, 
their  conduct  in  general  relaxed  into  indifference  and  diseoluteuess, 
and  that  they  became,  with  some  bright  exceptions,  as  vicious  as 
the  people. 

* Among  other  tilings,  a Monk  was  assured  in  a vision  that  the 
Anger  of  God  was  specially  kindled  against  the  Crusaders,  because 
Pay  nim  women  were  the  partners  of  their  amours ; and  the  fair 
Infidels  were  accordingly  for  a time  sent  away  from  the  camp.  The 
good  Adbemar  went  further  on  aootber  occasion : be  considered 
that  be  was  procuring  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to  Heaven  by  oldigiug 
the  warriors  to  separate  not  only  from  their  paramours  but  from  their 
wives ; and  all  the  women,  virtuous  as  well  as  vicious,  were  confined 
in  a remote  quarter  of  the  camp.  Albert  p.  234.  WillennusTyr. 
p.  695. 

f Robert.  Mon.  p.  69,  70.  Albert,  p.  267,  268.  Raymond  dcs 
Agile*,  p.  160—164.  llaldric.  p.  125,  126.  Guibert,  p.  525 — 527. 

Willwmus  Tyr.  p.  731—736. 
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and  the  climate,  by  famine  and  pestilence,  desertion  and 
conquest,  that  the  total  force  which  advanced  from  An- 
tioch amounted  to  only  fifteen  hundred  cavalry  and 
twenty  thousand  foot  soldiers,  with  about  an  equal 
number  of  unarmed  pilgrims  and  camp  followers.  But 
this  remnant  of  the  myriads  who  had  assumed  the 
Cows  was  composed  of  veteran  and  devoted  warriors, 
and  led  by  those  renowned  Chieftains  and  champions  of 
the  Sacred  War,  whose  zeal  and  constancy  had  trium- 
phantly surmounted  the  fiery  trials  of  |ieril  and  tempta- 
tion : Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  the  two  Rol>erts  of  Nor- 
mandy and  of  Plunders,  Raymond  of  Thoulouse,  and 
Tancred.  Boernond,  pleading  the  cares  of  his  new 
Principality,  did  not  accompany  their  march  far  beyond 
its  confines : but  he  freely  rendered  his  contributions 
and  support  to  the  success  of  the  common  cause  ; and 
his  confederates,  whutever  contempt  and  indignation 
they  might  feel  at  this  personal  abandonment  of  his 
vows,  received  his  excuses  and  accepted  his  aid.  From 
Antioch  to  Jaffa,  a distance  of  about  three  hundred 
miles,  the  Crusaders,  for  the  convenience  of  supplying 
their  wants  from  the  Italian  vessels  which  traded  on  the 
coast,  chose  their  route  along  the  sea-shore.  Their  ad- 
vance was  easy  and  unopposed  : for  the  Turkish  Emirs 
of  Gabala,  Torto&a,  Tripoli,  Beritus,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Acre, 
and  other  intervening  places,  despairing  of  successful 
resistance,  either  fled  from  their  strong  holds,  or,  depre- 
cating assault  by  submission,  purchased  the  forbearance 
of  the  invaders  with  large  contributions  of  money  and 
provisions.  At  Jaffa,  turning  from  the  coast,  the  exult- 
ing host  struck  into  the  interior  country,  and  directed 
their  march  upon  Jerusalem  itself.  With  devout  and 
awful  curiosity,  the  rude  warriors  of  Europe  now  tra- 
versed a region  filled  with  places  which  hourly  recalled 
some  sacred  association  ; the  Clergy  successively  directed 
the  Religious  attention  of  their  more  ignorant  brethren 
to  the  memorable  scenes  of  Ramulo,  Bethlehem,  and 
Emmaus;  and  at  leugth  the  Holy  City  burst  upon  their 
enraptured  gaze.  In  that  glorious  sight,  the  long  che- 
rished object,  promise,  and  reward  of  their  hopes,  every 
toil  was  forgotten,  every  suffering  repaid.  The  single 
mighty  passion  of  a host  suddenly  broke  forth  injoytul 
exclamations  and  embraces  ; and  these  first  gladsome 
emotions  which  filled  every  heart  with  pious  thanks- 
givings were  as  quickly  succeeded  by  feelings  of  deep 
humiliation  and  self-abasement.  The  proud  Noble,  the 
fierce  Soldier,  and  the  lowly  Pilgrim,  confessed  their  com- 
mon unworthiness  even  to  look  upon  the  scene  which 
hail  witnessed  the  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer  of  Man- 
kind ; and  the  whole  armed  multitude,  as  with  one 
impulse,  sinking  on  their  knees,  prostrated  themselves 
and  poured  out  their  tears  over  the  consecrated  soil.* 

But  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  City  and  Sepulchre 
from  Infidel  bondage  and  profanation  still  remained  to 
be  achieved.  By  the  admixture  of  truth  with  imposture, 
the  Musulmun*  themselves  had  been  taught  to  revere 
Jerusalem  as  inferior  in  sanctity  only  to  Mecca  and 
Medina  ;f  and  every  motive  of  Religion.  Honour,  and 
Policy,  forbade  the  Khalif  of  Egypt  to  yield  to  the 
Christians  that  ancient  possession  which  his  arms  had 
recently  recovered  from  the  Turks.  Finding,  therefore, 
his  repeated  offers  of  alliance  aud  peaceful  admission 
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• Robert,  p.  71.  Albert,  p.  269 — 274.  Raymond  <le*  Agile*, 
n.  105— 173  Baldric,  p 127 — 131.  Rndulplmi  Cad.  \k  317— 319. 
\ViUenmm  Tyr.  p.  736—745. 

f D'HtTbelot,  Bibholhryu?  Onrntaie,  w.  At  Co  Hi,  p.  269.  Al 
Coda,  or  the  Holy,  vu  the  Arabic  designation  of  Jerusalem. 


into  Jerusalem  as  unarmed  pilgrims  contemptuously  Tb«*  Tint 
spumed  by  the  haughty  warriors  of  the  West,  he  had  Cnuads- 
prepared  for  the  vigorous  defence  of  the  City.  No  less 
than  forty  thousand  of  the  best  troops  of  Egypt,  under 
Istakar,  bis  most  distinguished  and  favourite  Lieutenant 
were  assigned  for  its  regular  garrison  ; and  this  force 
was  swollen  by  twenty  thousand  Musuimau  citizens  and 
peasantry  of  the  surrounding  district,  who  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Christian  invaders  took  refuge  within  the 
walls.  It  was  abundantly  supplied  with  provisions;  and  its 
ancient  fortifications,  which  increased  the  natural  strength 
of  the  site,  had  been  diligently  restored  or  repaired.  As 
Mount  Sion  was  no  longer  embraced  within  their  cir- 
cuit, the  City,  including  the  hills  of  Acra,  Mnria,  Bezetha, 
and  Golgotha,  presented  the  form  of  a parallelogram : 
but  on  the  Southern  and  Eastern  faces,  the  craggy  pre- 
cipices equally  defied  assault  and  obstructed  any  sally  ; 
and  the  two  remaining  sides  presented  the  only  acces- 
sible points  of  operation. 

Before  these  fronts  the  besiegers  impatiently  pitched  It*  invest* 
their  camp.  The  Count  of  Thouluuse  chose  his  station  the 

from  Mount  Sion  along  the  Western  side  ; Eustace  ^ 

of  Boulogne  extended  his  troops  from  the  conclusion 
of  the  Proveiujal  lines  towards  the  North,  until  he 
adjoined  the  quarters  of  his  brother,  Duke  Godfrey, 
whose  standard  was  planted  on  the  North-Western 
angle  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Calvary  ; and  the  two  Roberts 
and  Tancred  continued  the  blockade  from  that  point  to 
the  verge  of  the  Eastern  precipices.  In  the  first  con-  Pint  un»uo 
fide  nee  of  their  fanatical  valour,  the  Crusaders,  fully 
expecting  the  miraculous  aid  of  Heaven,  rushed,  on  the 
fifth  morning  after  the  investment,  to  a furious  assault 
of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  without  battering  engines, 
without  scaling  ladders,  without  any  of  the  ordinary 
applications  of  the  besieging  art.  The  astonishing  im- 
petuosity of  their  rash  onset,  despite  of  every  probability 
and  obstacle,  had  nearly  delivered  the  City  into  their 
hands.  Disregarding  the  superior  numbers,  the  safe 
position,  and  the  deadly  missiles  of  the  garrison,  they 
burst  through  the  barbican,  or  lower  outward  gate,  and 
even  penetrated  to  the  foot  of  the  main  rampart.  But 
here  they  were  arrested,  less  by  any  efforts  of  the  panic- 
stricken  Infidels,  than  by  the  mere  inaccessible  height  of 
the  bulwarks  and  the  absence  of  all  means  of  escalade. 

The  Musulmans,  perceiving  the  inability  of  the  assailants 
to  approach  them,  recovered  their  courage ; hurled  down 
every  destructive  variety  of  projectiles  on  the  heads  of  the 
exposed  and  devoted  Christians ; and  finally  beat  them 
back  with  slaughter  and  confusion  to  their  Camp. 

The  leaders  of  the  Crusade,  awakened  from  their  Morp 
fanatical  delusion  by  this  repulse,  now  prepared  to 
prosecute  the  siege  by  the  rules  of  art.  They  resolved  laB^ 
to  construct  the  usual  machines  for  breaching  or  over- 
towering the  walls  : but  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Je- 
rusalem afforded  no  limber  sufficiently  large  for  these 
works ; and  the  surrounding  country  was  explored  for 
materials.  It  was  only  at  the  distunce  of  thirty  miles, 
that,  in  the  grove  of  Sichem.  trees  could  he  found  of 
suitable  dimensions  ; end,  under  the  direction  of  the 
indefatigable  Tancred,  these  being  felled,  were  trans- 
ported by  the  painful  but  zealous  labour  of  the  soldiery 
to  the  camp.  Competent  artificers  were  yet  wanting, 
when  the  fortunate  arrival  of  some  Genoese  galleys  at 
Jaffa,  supplied  this  deficiency.  So  general  a supe- 
riority in  mechanical  skill  hod  the  commercial  people  of 
Italy  attained  over  the  ignorance  of  the  times,  that  the 
whole  Latin  host  were  dependent  on  the  fortuitous 
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service*  of  these  mariner*.  The  crews  were  landed  at 
Jaffa  ; an  escort  of  troops  wan  despatched  to  bring  them 
up  from  the  coast ; and  as  soon  as  they  reached  the 
camp,  they  undertook  the  construction  of  three  great 
movable  towers,  with  proper  engines  for  throwing 
missiles,  undermining  the  ramparts,  and  battering  or 
scaling  the  walla.  The  army  awaited  the  completion  of 
their  labours  in  anxious  suspense  : for  now  again  were 
the  sufferings  of  their  former  Sieges  repeated  under  a 
new  variety  of  horror.  The  country  round  Jerusalem 
was  destitute  of  water ; the  rocky  soil  yielded  few 
springs;  the  fountains  and  reservoirs  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Infidels;  and  the  streams  of  Silne  and 
Kcdron  were  dried  up  by  the  intense  heats  of  Summer. 
The  besiegers  were  agonized  by  thirst;  a scanty  supply 
of  water  could  lie  procured  only  at  a distance  of  several 
mile*  ; und  the  poorer  multitude,  who  could  not  pay  for 
its  transport  in  gold,  were  obliged  to  wander  in  quest  of 
the  springs,  at  the  hazard  of  being  cut  off  by  the  fleet 
Musulman  hordes  which  scoured  the  whole  country. 
Numbers  by  abstaining  from  food  endeavoured  to  lessen 
the  intolerable  thirst  which  consumed  them  ; and  so 
extreme  was  the  distress,  that  many  gasping  wretches 
were  fain  to  lick  up  the  dew*  of  night  from  the  rucks, 
and  to  excavate  holes  in  the  earth  that  they  might  but 
press  their  lips  against  the  moister  soil.* 

For  forty  days,  amidst  this  horrid  drought,  had  the 
Siege  endured,  before  the  readiness  of  their  engines  of 
assault  enabled  the  Crusaders  to  put  a triumphant  con- 
summation to  their  1. 'hours.  When  the  lofty  movable 
towers,  each  of  three  stories,  were  completed,  two,  re- 
spectively manned  and  worked  by  the  troops  of  Godfrey 
and  Raymond,  were  slowly  moved  forward  towards  the 
walls.  The  former  leader  chose  hi*  point  of  attack 
where  the  rampart  had  least  elevation,  and  the  great 
depth  of  the  ditch  had  rendered  the  garrison  negligent 
of  its  defence.  Three  day*  were  laboriously  consumed  in 
filling  up  this  fosse;  and  the  tower  was  then  successfully 
rolled  over  the  new  level.  Meanwhile  the  Provencals 
had  been  less  skilful  or  fortunate:  for  their  tower  was 
repeatedly  damaged  by  the  besieged  with  projectiles  and 
fire.  But  several  approaches  were  prepared  against 
different  fronts  of  the  main  ramparts  of  the  place  with 
battering  and  mining  engines  ; and  the  eager  warriors 
only  awaited  the  signal  of  final  attack.  On  the  eve  of 
the  day  appointed  tor  a general  assault  of  the  City,  the 
whole  host  in  full  nrmameut,  and  preceded  hy  the  Clergy, 
made  a Religious  procession  round  the  walls  to  invoke 
the  Divine  aid.  Instead  of  banners,  crucifixes  were 
borne  aloft  at  the  head  of  the  troops  ; every  instrument 
of  martial  music  was  hushed  ; and  the  only  sounds  to 
which  the  army  moved  were  sacred  chants  of  Psalmody. 
Ascending  the  Mounts  of  Olives  and  of  Sion,  the  Cru- 
sader* halted  on  each  of  those  holy  places,  and  knelt  in 
prayer;  and  when  these  solemn  rites  hail  elevated  the 
devotional  and  warlike  enthusiasm  of  the  soldiery  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  excitement,  the  spectacle  which  was 
presealed  from  the  walls  still  further  inflamed  their 
fanatical  feelings  with  a deadly  thirst  of  revenge  against 
the  Infidels.  The  garrison,  displaying  crucifixes  on  the 
ramparts,  derided  those  revered  emblems  of  aulvation 
and  covered  them  with  filth;  and  the  Crusader*  with 
shouts  of  fury  vowed  to  wash  out  these  impious  insults 
in  the  blood  of  the  perpetrators. 


• These  exnreuive  proof*  of  tlie  height  of  the  people's  suflerion 
•re  given  by  Robert  the  Monk,  p.  75 


Tlius  animated  by  every  incentive  of  natural  valour  The  Kir* 
Religious  hope,  and  fanatical  vengeance,  the  Crusading  Cxussde. 
host  advanced  on  the  following  dawn  to  the  assault  of 
Jerusalem.  While  showers  of  arrows  and  stones  from  *r,>m 
the  archers  and  bulistic  engine*  were  directed  against  A®' 
the  defenders  on  the  rampart*  to  cover  the  principal  1 
operations,  the  battering  and  mining  machine*  and  ° 
huge  movable  towers, — all  the  stages  of  the  latter  jnyj) 
filled  with  chosen  bodies  of  Knights  and  rnen  at  arms,  lth 
— were  impelled  tow  ards  the  walls.  But  the  onset  tioo. 
wa«  received  by  the  Moslem*  with  a courage  guided  by 
skill,  and  sustained  by  confidence  or  despair.  From 
behind  the  defences,  their  incessant  flights  of  missile* 
replied  with  murderous  effect  upon  the  more  exposed 
bodies  of  the  Latin  archers;  musses  of  rock  were  suc- 
cessfully hurled  upon  the  machines  of  the  besieger*  ; 
and  the  dreadful  Greek  fire  was  poured  in  liquid 
streams  against  the  movable  towers.  During  the  day 
the  struggle  raged  without  intermission,  and  the  event 
still  liung  in  tremendous  suspense.  But  at  even,  the 
slaughter  among  the  Crusaders  far  exceeded  that  of 
the  Infidels;  tlie  great  tower  of  Count  Raymond  had 
been  partiully  burned  and  disabled  ; many  of  the  other 
engine*  of  assault  had  been  destroyed ; and  the  be- 
siegers were  reluctantly  compelled  to  desist  for  the  night 
from  further  efforts.  Yet  their  heroic  spirit  was  un- 
dismayed, their  confidence  unabated,  their  labour  in- 
defatigable. Though  the  Provencal  tower  had  been 
arrested  in  its  advance,  tlmt  of  Duke  Godfrey  was  un- 
damaged, and  had  been  brought  into  threatening  con- 
tiguity to  the  rampart;  and  on  other  fronts  of  attack  the 
walls  of  the  City  were  shaken,  and  already  imperfectly 
breached  iu  several  places,  by  the  violent  strokes  ot  the 
battering-nun*  und  the  more  insidious  use  of  the  sap. 

At  daylight,  the  assault  and  defence  were  renewed  with 
increased  fury  ; at  noon,  the  desperate  conflict  was  still 
balanced  in  appalling  indecision  ; but  at  the  third  hour 
of  the  evening,  the  barbican,  having  been  beaten  down, 
the  tower  of  Godfrey  was  forced  sufficiently  near  to 
the  Snner  rampart  to  enable  the  iron-nerved  Chivalrv 
of  Europe  to  close  hand  to  hand  for  the  mastery  with 
the  less  vigorous  warriors  of  the  East.  In  that  mo- 
ment so  critical  for  the  suspended  cause  of  Christendom 
and  Islam,  the  spirit  and  strength  of  the  Musulman 
defenders  of  Jerusalem,  despite  of  their  superior  num- 
bers and  securer  fooling,  quailed  before  the  |*er*onul 
prowess  of  the  champions  of  the  Cross.  The  frail  draw- 
bridge of  the  tower  whs  let  down  upon  the  solid  ram- 
part ; two  brother*,  Letoldu*  and  Knglebert,  of  Tour- 
nay  in  Flanders,  were  the  first  and  second  of  the  Cru- 
suding  warriors  who  sprang  upon  the  battlement*; 
and  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  himself  the  third,  planted 
his  hanner  on  the  walls.  II  is  victorious  example  was 
followed  with  irresistible  energy  ; in  quick  succession 
the  Duke  of  Normandy,  the  l ouut  of  Flanders,  and 
Tancred,  burst  through  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen  into  the 
City ; and  at  every  breach  iu  the  work*  a passage  was 
impetuously  forced  by  their  emulou*  associates  and  fob  (t||r<|  0j. 
lowers.  Meanwhile  the  Count  of  Thoulouse,  disdaining  Jeriuatan 
to  enter  the  place  in  the  train  of  hi*  more  successful  by  the  Cm- 
confederates,  gallantly  inspired  his  Provencals  to  curry  “4krr* 
the  rampart  in  their  front  by  escalade;  the  defenders, 
appalled  by  the  defeat  of  their  brethren,  wavered  and  AAj 
fled;  and  in  all  quarter*  the  ensigns  of  the  Cross  floated  1 ** ' 

over  the  lowers  of  Jerusalem. 

Abandoning  all  further  hope,  the  fleeing  multitude  of 
the  Moslems  thronged  to  die  under  the  sacred  domes  of 
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their  Mosques.  The  victors  pursued  them  with  a re- 
lentless fury,  which  consigned  men,  women,  and  children 
to  indiscriminate  slaughter.  The  passive  and  unresist- 
ing despair  with  which  the  helpless  and  miserable  crowds 
awaited  their  fate,  neither  awakened  the  pity  nor  satiated 
the  bloody  vengeance  of  their  savage  destroyers.  The 
outrages  which  the  Infidels  had  formerly  inflicted  on 
the  Christian  pilgrims,  and  the  insults  with  which  they 
had  recently  derided  the  Cross,  were  sternly  remembered 
and  fearfully  avenged ; the  very  sight  of  the  sacred 
place*  which  they  had  profaned  with  their  false  worship 
served  to  heighten  the  fanatical  rage  of  the  conquerors 
against  the  fugitives  who  sought  shelter  in  those  edi- 
fices ; and  it  was  the  boast  of  the  Latin  Princes,  in  a 
public  letter  which  they  addressed  to  the  Pope,*  that, 
in  the  splendid  Mosque  erected  by  the  Khalif  Omar  on 
the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon.t  they  rode  up  to 
their  homes’  knee*  in  the  blood  of  the  Infide1*.  In 
that  principal  sanctuary  alone,  ten  thousand  persons  wire 
massacred  ; every  minor  retreat  in  the  City  was  explored 
with  equally  tierce  diligence  by  the  swords  of  the  Cru- 
saders ; and  the  horrid  computation  of  the  total  carnage 
on  the  battlements,  throughout  the  streets,  and  in  the 
Churches  and  houses,  has  been  variously  extended  to  an 
incredible  number  of  both  sexes  and  all  age*,  t 

These  dreadful  scenes  of  fanatical  cruelty,  from  which 
Reason  and  Humanity  equally  revolt,  were  followed  by 
a sudden  transition  of  passion,  as  strangely  but  less 
painfully  characteristic  of  the  times ; and  the  events 
of  the  single  day  on  which  Jerusalem  was  utormed 
forcibly  exemplify  the  unnatural  union  of  those  motives 
of  martial  achievement,  ferocious  intolerance,  and  fer- 
vent piety,  which  produced  the  Crusade.  The  mailed 
warriors  who  had  sworn  and  accomplished  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  arms,  hastened,  as  humble 
and  repentant  pilgrims,  to  complete  their  vows  of  ado- 
ration, at  that  hallowed  monument  of  Redemption. 
Duke  Godfrey,  after  himself  staining  the  example  of 
heroic  courage  with  merciless  slaughter,  threw  aside 
his  reeking  sword,  washed  his  bloody  bauds,  exchanged 
his  armour  for  a white  linen  tunic,  and  with  bare  head 
and  feet  repaired  in  pions  humiliation  to  the  Church  of 
the  Sepulchre.  The  same  Religious  impulse  was  quickly 
communicated  to  his  fellow-warriors ; the  inhuman 
fanaticism  which  hud  so  lately  steeled  their  hearts 
against  every  softer  emotion,  was  all  at  once  relaxed  into 
a flood  of  contrite  and  tearful  devotion  ; and  the  whole 
host  in  turn,  discarding  their  arms  and  purifying  their 
persons  from  the  signs  of  recent  slaughter,  moved  in 
procession  to  the  Hill  of  Calvary,  and  in  mingled  peni- 
tence lor  their  sins  and  thanksgiving  for  their  victory, 
wept  over  the  tomb  of  the  Saviour  of  the  World.  After 
these  Religious  exercise*,  a loose  was  given  to  the  general 
joy  both  of  the  Latin  conquerors,  and  the  native  Chris- 
tians, who  had  either  been  retained  in  the  City  during 
the  siege,  or  had  gathered  in  the  Crusading  quarters. 
Among  the  latter  was  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  who, 

• Martrone.  Thriattrvt  AW«**,  voL  i.  p 281. 

f IFAnviUe.  Uiu.  nr  t JtrutnJrm,  p.  42 — 53. 

J By  die  Mimilman  writer*  (De  Guigne*,  vol.  ii.  p.  99.  and 
Abulteda,  tifimA  Retake,  vol.  iii.  p.  319.)  the  number*  massacred  are 
stated  **  high  an  seventy  or  even  one  hundred  thousand  souls : 
but  thru*  were  traditional  estimate*  long  alter  the  event ; sod  the 
last  probably  exceed*  the  amount  of  the  whole  population  of  Jeru- 
salem at  the  period.  William  of  Tyre,  who  atone  of  the  Latin 
Chronicler*  attempts  a precise  enumeration,  give*  twenty  thousand 
as  the  manlier  of  victims  in  the  first  massacre,  of  whom  one  half 
fell  in  the  Mowpie  of  Oma>. 
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after  seeking  a retreat  from  the  Musulm&n  tyranny  in  The  First 
Cyprus,  had  lately  arrived  in  the  camp.  He  instructed  Crusade, 
bis  flock  to  honour,  in  the  person  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  ' 
the  faithful  missionary  whose  indignation  and  piety  had 
been  moved  by  the  spectacle  of  their  bondage  to  the 
Inlidels,  and  whose  holy  seal  had  roused  the  Nations  of 
the  Western  World  lo  undertake  their  deliverance.  The 
grateful  multitudes  prostrated  themselves  before  the  poor 
Solitary  of  Amiens  as  u revered  and  chosen  servant  of 
God ; and  if  the  sincerity  of  the  fanatic,  who,  to  perform 
this  service,  had  twice  traversed  Europe  and  Asia,  may 
be  measured  by  his  indefatigable  labour*  in  the  imagi- 
nary cause  of  Heaven,  the  spiritual  triumph  which  re- 
warded his  success  must  have  surpassed  the  most  exqui- 
site enjoyment  of  temporal  ambition.” 

Among  the  conscious  offences  which  humbled  the  Second 
souls  of  tike  Crusaders  in  contrition  and  prayer  before  nuswereof 
the  Altar  of  the  Sepulchre,  they  were  so  far  from  num-  ^a*’ 
bering  their  cruelties  to  the  Infidels,  that  they  deemed  t*m*' 
the  late  work  of  slaughter  a meritorious  offering  to  like 
God  of  Merries.  To  every  pious  and  enlightened  mind, 
there  cun  be  few  subjects  of  contemplation  more  offen- 
sive and  painful  than  this  alliance  of  a devotion,  which 
though  mistaken  was  sincere,  with  so  ferocious  and  dark 
a superstition.  Scenes  of  bloodshed  similar  to  those 
which  had  preceded,  also  followed  the  interval  of  wor- 
ship; and  on  the  morning  after  the  capture  of  Jerusa- 
lem, the  Crusaders  deliberately  renewed  the  massacre  of 
the  lnftdi-1  garrison  and  inhabitants.  The  Jews  of  the 
City  were  burned  alive  in  their  synagogues ; the  Musul- 
inaik  captives  who  had  been  spared  by  the  lassitude,  and 
the  fugitives  who  had  eluded  the  first  search  of  the  vic- 
tors, were  now  dragged  from  their  prisons  and  hiding 
places,  and  remorselessly  butchered.  All — even  women, 
children,  and  infants  at  the  breast — shared  the  same 
fate:  except  a few  wretched  Mtisulmans,  who  owed  their 
escape  from  Ibe  general  slaughter,  not  to  the  humanity 
but  to  the  covetousness  uf  the  Count  of  Thoulouse,  who 
rescued  them  for  sale  us  slaves,  and  incurred  tike  censure 
of  the  army  by  preferring  the  indulgence  of  his  avarice 
to  that  of  his  fanaticism.  With  the  rest  of  the  Crusaders,  and  pillage 
the  former  passion  was  only  second  to  their  cruelty ; °f  dw City, 
and  the  work  of  pillage  proceeded  simultaneously  with 
that  of  bloodshed.  By  previous  agreement,  the  rich 
plunder  of  the  Mosques,  which  abounded  with  lamps 
and  vases  of  gold  and  silver,  was  dedicated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Church  and  the  relief  of  the  fkoor  : but  each 
house  became  the  property  of  the  first  warn  or  who  burst 
its  door,  and  suspended  his  shield  from  its  walls.f 

The  Infidel  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  had  been  ex-  Foumlttkan 
tirpated ; and  the  law  of  conquest  supplied  a new  «Hh« 
and  Christian  population.  When  the  victorious  sol-  C*T,H 
dicry  had  divided  the  possession  of  the  Holy  City, 
her  streets  were  cleansed  from  the  horrid  pollution 


* It  is  singular  that,  after  hi*  reception  uf  this  public  huunge, 
the  name  of  the  Hermit  occurs  not  again  in  any  contemporary  or 
authentic  record  ; ami  History  has  altogether  forgotten  tu  notice  the 
subsequent  fate  of  the  man  who  hud  mured  the  population  of 
Europe  from  its  foundation*. 

f In  the  M usque  of  Omar,  no  fewer  than  seventy  massive  lamp* 
of  gold  and  silver  were  found  by  Toncred,  and  turrviulvrvd  to  the 
prescribed  use*  of  Religion  and  Charity : but  not,  if  we  may  believe 
Malmsbury,  (p.  443.)  before  tl*  conthne**  of  the  prire  had  seduced 
the  hero,  in  a moment  of  unwonted  frailty,  to  forget  the  usual 
purity  of  his  virtue,  lie  attempted  to  secrete  ibe  spmls  for  hi*  pri- 
vate profit  r until  he  was  driven,  either  by  the  reproaches  uf  hi*  own 
conscience,  or  dread  of  public  censure,  to  make  restitution  of  hi* 
booty  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Treasury. 
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History,  recent  slaughter  by  the  labour  of  some  Musulman 
slaves;  the  Churches  and  Mosques  were  delivered  up 
From  to  the  Clergy  and  dedicated  alreah,  or  now  first  con- 

k.  D.  verted  to  the  purposes  of  Christian  worship ; and, 

1095.  tenanted  by  the  various  population  of  her  martial  citizens 
lo  from  every  Western  Nation,  Jerusalem  presented  the 
*'  D novel  aspect  of  an  European  settlement.  After  the 
occupation  of  the  City,  the  earliest  care  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Crusade  whs  given  to  the  duty  of  securing  their 
conquest.  The  establishment  of  a Feudal  Kingdom  in 
Palestine  was  obviously  suggested  by  the  familiar  example 
of  the  same  form  of  polity  in  the  Western  Monarchies, 
and  by  the  necessity  of  organizing  a martial  system  of 
tenures  for  the  defence  of  the  Christian  State  and  the 
protection  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  On  the  eighth  day, 
therefore,  after  the  capture  of  the  City,  the  Princely  and 
Noble  Chieftains  of  the  Crusading  host  assembled  to 
confer,  by  their  free  voices,  the  Feudal  Sovereignty  of 
Jerusalem,  with  its  future  dependencies,  upon  one  of 
their  Body.  The  accidents  of  war  had  diminished  the 
number  of  those  great  leaders  of  the  European  Chivalry 
who,  by  their  hereditary  rank,  the  strong  array  of  their 
retainers,  or  the  influence  of  personal  character,  were 
entitled  to  aspire  lo  this  honour.  Boemoiid  and  Bald- 
win were  already  seated  in  the  Principalities  of  Antioch 
and  Edessa,  and  had  withdrawn  themselves  from  imme- 
diate participation  in  the  crowning  glories  of  the  Holy 
War  ; the  Great  Count  of  Vermandois  and  the  Count  of 
Chartres  had,  with  deeper  reproach,  altogether  deserted 
the  sacred  expedition;  and  although,  inChivalric  fame, 
Tancred  was  at  least  their  eoual,  the  Princes  of  Sove- 
reign rank  who  remained  with  the  army  were  four  only 
in  number:  the  two  Roberts,  of  Normandy  and  of 
Flanders,  the  Count  of  Tlioulouse,  and  the  Duke  of 
Brabant.  Of  these  Princes,  if  we  may  believe  our 
Anglo-Norman  Writers,  the  crown  of  Jerusalem  was 
offered  first  to  the  brave  but  prodigal  son  of  the  Con- 
queror, and  declined  by  his  modest  distrust  of  his  own 
merits,  by  his  less  praiseworthy  indolence,  or  by  his 
preference  of  his  European  Duchy.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  credit  the  Provencal  Chroniclers  of  the  Cru- 
sade. the  same  proffer  and  refusal  of  the  regal  dig- 
nity must  be  ascribed  to  the  Count  of  Thoulouse.*  But 
the  talc  of  Robert’s  election  is  entirely  discredited  by  the 
silence  of  every  immediate  Chronicler  of  the  Crusade ; 
and  the  grasping  ambition  and  selfish  cupidity  ever  dis- 
played by  the  Count  of  Thoulouse,  both  before  and 
after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  are  not  only  incompatible 
with  the  disinterestedness  imputed  to  him  by  his 
adherents,  but  are  expressly  stated  by  a better  authority t 
to  have  occasioned  the  rejection  of  his  claims.  Between 
Robert  of  Flanders  and  his  friend  the  Duke  of  Bra- 
bant, if  there  existed  any  rivalry  in  pretension,  there 

* Ravmoml  de*  Agile*,  p 179.  Albert.  Aqueosb,  p.  263.  Gui- 
b*t,p.  537. 

f WiUertmia  Tjrr.p.  763. 


was  at  least  no  equality  of  merit ; and,  in  opposition  to  The  Fhrt 
the  intrigues  ot  the  wily  and  jealous  Provencal,  the  Cruaadc.^ 
general  voice  of  the  assembly  proclaimed  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  as  the  most  deserving,  both  by  his  prowess* 
and  piety,  amongst  all  the  Princely  Champions  of  the  1Q95 
Cross,  to  receive  the  crown  of  Jerusalem  and  the  guar-  tl> 
dionship  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  spirit  of  Godfrey  A D 
was  too  magnanimous  to  shrink  from  the  perilous  1099. 
and  unquiet  charge  which  intrusted  to  him  rather  Election  of 
the  sword  of  the  Crusader  than  the  sceptre  of  a Godfrey  of 
Feudal  King.  He  was  immediately  conducted  in  Bouillon  to 
solemn  procession  to  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre,  and  ,tJ* 1 roae‘ 
there  inaugurated  in  his  new  office : but,  with  the  pious 
humility  which  distinguished  his  character,  he  refused  to 
have  a regal  diadem  placed  on  his  brows  in  that  city, 
wherein  his  Saviour  had  worn  a crown  of  thorns ; and 
modestly  declining  the  name  with  the  decoration  of  a 
King,  he  would  accept  no  prouder  title  than  that  of 
Advocate  or  Defender  of  the  Tomb  of  Christ.* 

But  from  the  election  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  may  Conclusion 
not  the  less  be  dated  the  foundation  of  the  Latin  Kino-  oftbeFiasr 
dom  or  Jerusalem.  By  that  event,  stability  was  given  Cbc,a0** 
to  the  recent  conquests  of  the  Crusaders ; and  Jeru- 
salem which,  after  a possession  of  more  than  four  hun- 
dred uud  fifty  years  since  its  surrender  lo  Omar,  had 
been  wrested  out  of  the  hands  of  the  disciples  of 
Mohammed,  was  converted  into  the  Capital  of  a Chris- 
tian State.  After  the  worthy  choice  of  a Sovereign  to 
defend  and  govern  their  conquests,  it  remained  for 
the  Crusaders  only  to  secure  their  maintenance  and 
extension  by  regulating  the  Martial,  Civil,  and  Eccle- 
siastical Institutions  of  the  new  Kingdom.  The  Reli- 
gious zeal  and  the  prudential  policy  of  the  conquerors 
were  yet  to  be  exercised  in  providing  for  its  defence : 
but  their  vows  were  already  accomplished ; and  the 
great  design  of  the  First  CausAnet  had  been  con- 
cluded in  the  triumphant  recovery  of  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre. 


• The  tills  of  Advocate  or  Offender  of  a Church  or  Mumutcry 
iraa  familiar  to  the  Age  of  Godfrey : when,  under  that  term,  it  vi« 
customary  for  Ecclesiastical  Bodies  to  purchase  the  protection  of 
some  Pnoce  or  powerful  Noble.  But  see  Du  Cange,  t».  AJvo- 
mAh. 

f Roberta*  Mon.  p.  74 — 77.  Albertu*  Aanemus,  p.  275 — 289. 
Baldricus  Arch.  p.  13s— 134.  Raymond  des  Agile*,  p.  175 — 178. 
Rad ul p ho*  Cad.  p 320—324.  Fulchenus.  Carnot,  p.  396—400. 
Guihert,  p.  533—537.  Willerraus  Tyr.  p.  746—763,  Ac. 

These  references  embrace  the  original  authorities  for  all  the 
details  given  in  the  text  of  the  siege  and  capture  of  Jerusalem. 
But,  throughout  the  above  uarrative,  the  present  compilation  is  also 
largely  indebted  to  the  labours  of  our  modem  English  Historians 
of  the  same  events  : to  the  LVUIth  Chapter  of  Gibbon,  which, 
though  not  exempt  from  stwne  errors  of  fact  and  more  obliquities 
of  iieatinient,  offers  a masterly  sketch  of  the  spirit  and  transactions 
of  the  First  Crusade ; and  to  the  more  recent  and  ample  Work  of 
Mr.  Mills,  who  ( Hiiiary  of  ike  Crutadn,  vol.  i.  c.  1 — 6.)  has  in- 
dustriously exhausted  the  stores  of  the  Latin  Chroniclers,  aod 
executed  his  design  with  equal  truth  and  ability. 
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CHAPTER  LXXIII. 

ANNALS  OF  FRANCE,  GERMANY,  AND  ITALY,  DURING  THE  XHth  CENTURY. 

FROM  A.  D.  1 108  TO  A.  D.  1 199. 
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to 

A.  D. 

1199. 
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Lmn  VI. 
b Grot. 
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1108. 


Turliulcuce 
nf  (tie 

N<M«. 


[.  The  honourable  title  of  CEveiUe  which  Louis  VI. 
had  acquired  by  his  activity  in  his  Father’s  lifetime 
continued  to  be  merited  by  him  during  a long  and  trou- 
blous reign,  even  after  unwieldiness  of  body  had  affixed 
to  his  name  another  epithet,  le.  Gros , by  which  he  is 
better  known  to  posterity.*  In  order  to  frustrate  the 
persevering  intrigues  of  his  step-mother  Bertrade,  who 
still  coveted  the  throne  of  France  for  one  of  her  adulte- 
rous progeny, t he  hastened  the  ceremony  of  his  Coro- 
nation ; which  was  performed  five  days  after  the  decease 
of  his  Father,  not  according  to  custom  at  Rheims,  the 
Archbishopric  of  which  See  was  then  under  dispute,  but 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Orleans. J His  dominions  were 
of  narrow  extent ; they  comprehended  no  more  than 
the  five  Cities  of  Fans,  Orleans,  Etampes,  Melon, 
and  Compiegne  ; which  with  a few  less  considerable 
towns  supplied  the  whole  of  his  revenue.  The  remainder 
of  France,  and  much  of  the  Country  intervening  be- 
tween these  strong  holds  of  Royalty,  was  occupied  by 
nominal  vassals;  professing  homage  indeed  to  their 
superior  Lord,  but  defying  him  at  will  in  their  Castles. 
Fur  more  powerful  than  their  Sovereign,  many  of  them 
were  habitually  in  revolt,  exercised  despotic  power  over 
their  own  Fiefs,  and  levied  tribute  and  troops,  which 
they  employed  in  every  service  but  that  of  their  Feudal 
Master.  Exclusive  of  the  great  Counts  who  bordered 
France  in  Champagne,  in  Flanders,  in  Anjou,  and  in 
Touraine,  we  read  of  numerous  petty  Barons  in  the 
heart  of  that  Country,  who  singly  or  in  alliance  long 
employed  the  sword  of  the  King.  The  little  Castle  of 
Puiset  alone,  which  interrupted  his  free  communication 
with  Orleans,  resisted  the  utmost  force  which  Louis  could 
command  during  three  entire  years ; and  the  general 
temper  of  the  Nobles  may  be  descried  in  the  speech 
with  which  Eudes,  son  of  Bouchard  de  Montmorenci, 
Darted  from  his  Wife,  to  take  the  field  against  his  Sove- 
reign. “ Countess,§  give  your  Count  his  sword  ; he  who 

* William  of  Malmesbury  cimtemptnouily  styles  Louis  VI. 
Ainumn  aqmtihculi  ponderr  o/<m  /return  foventem,  ted  wtw  pro  dtt- 
umuhttitme  tud  minis  aums  aneranlrm.  v.  16.  Heary  of  Hunting- 
don write*  with  equal  bit! ernes*.  Quid  dr  f’kthppo  Rrgt  Fmacorum, 
ti  Ijidattco  fiho  ejui  qm  Irmyvnbui  mu/ i'll  rtynavil,  quorum  Dna 
r ruler  fait,  i mmo  funetlwt  kotiit  fmxt  7 Aden  voraverunl  i it  teiptot 
ptngw'dtne  amtUerent , mtc  tutttnere  te  poarnl.  FkUipput  ohm  pin- 
puedine  defunct**  **i.  Lodovicut  ndhmr  juvenit  pimguedime  lumen 
jam  morfutu  <*t.  Fpitt.  de  contempt*  Mu  nth  ap.  Rreuet/  del  Histv- 
neni  det  Gaulet,  xiv.265.  Louis  VI.  was  also  termed  Thibaut  and 
le  Balailfeur. 

If  Art  de  rirxfier  let  Daiet,  i.  573. 

Id.  /bid.  572. 

Sugar,  Vda  Lud.  Grout,  ap.  Hitt,  det  Gamlet,  xii.  37. 
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receives  it  from  you  as  a Count  will  this  day  return  it  to  France, 
you  as  a King.”  The  boast  indeed  was  idle,  and  Eudes 
perished  on  the  very  day  on  which  it  was  uttered  ; but  ^rons 
it  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  confident  spirit  with  which  *■  D- 
Louis  was  defied.  1 106- 

In  most  of  these  conflict*  with  his  subjects,  Louis  *° 
during  the  first  two  years  after  his  secession  was  success- 
ful ; but  a more  powerful  foe  than  he  had  yet  encoun-  0f 

tered  was  in  preparation.  When  Henry  I.  of  England  hostility 
wrested  Normandy  from  his  brother  Robert,  and  irn-  with  Hairy 
mured  him  in  the  tower  of  Cardiff",  by  a singular  over-  I-  of  K»g- 
sight,  he  permitted  his  son,  William  ( Cliton  or  Court-  *ani1* 
cui**e  us  he  was  named)  to  remain  at  liberty.  Soon  per- 
ceiving his  mistake,  and  finding  that  the  claims  of  the 
boy  might  be  mischievously  espoused  by  his  own  rivals 
in  power,  he  sent  orders  for  his  transport  to  England. 

The  Governor  to  whose  care  the  education  of  the  young 
Prince  had  been  committed,  found  means  however  of 
escape  to  France,  and  threw  him  on  the  protection  of 
Louis.  This  step  naturally  occasioned  mutual  suspicion 
between  the  Kings,  and  each  parly  thenceforward 
sought  to  strengthen  himself  by  alliances  for  the  struggle 
which  sooner  or  Inter  would  probably  ensue.  With  this  a.  n. 
view,  the  King  of  England  bestowed  the  hand  of  his  1109. 
daughter  Matilda  upon  the  Emperor  Henry  V.;  but 
this  very  act  which  secured  him  the  aid  of  a powerful 
distant  friend,  alienated  from  him  one  more  important, 
because  nearer  the  future  scene  of  contest.  Robert 
Count  of  Flanders,  in  return  for  a subsidy  which  enabled 
him  to  join  the  adventurers  to  the  Holy  Land,  had  for 
many  years  past  enrolled  himself  as  a Vassal  of  Henry  ; 
since  his  return  from  the  Crusades  he  had  been  inces- 
santly involved  in  war  with  the  Emperor  ; and  no  sooner, 
therefore,  did  he  receive  intelligence  of  this  Treaty  of 
marriage  with  England,  than  he  abandoned  his  alliance 
with  Henry,  and  proffered  himself  to  Louis. 

FoulqoeaV.  of  Anjou,  who  had  recently  succeeded 
his  infamous  Father,  Foulques  le  Rechin,  alarmed  by 
numerous  demonstrations  of  Henry's  ambition,  had 
likewise  closely  connected  himself  with  France;  and 
Louis,  seconded  by  these  powerful  associates,  was  well 
prepared  to  meet  that  conflict  with  Normandy  to  which 
singly  he  must  have  proved  altogether  unequal.  The  Wat  in 
immediate  and  ostensible  cause  of  hostilities  was  the  Normunly, 
refusal  of  Henry  to  fulfil  a Treaty  by  which  be  had  **  ® 

bound  himself  to  demolish  the  border  fortress  of  Ctisors  ; * * 

and  Louis  and  the  Count  of  Flanders  joining  their 
forces  marched  to  its  investment.  The  King  of  France 
pro|K»ed  a single  combat  to  his  adversary ; and  some 
4 K 
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History,  light  gallant*  of  the  Camp,  with  no  small  failure  of 
— respect  to  their  Sovereigns,  named  as  the  most  fitting 
From  lists  a shattered  bridge  on  the  river  Epte,  which  at  every 

a.  r>.  moment  was  threatened  by  the  stream  with  entire  de- 

1108.  atruction.*  The  King  of  England  replied  that  the 

10  stakes  were  manifestly  too  advantageous  to  his  enemy. 

1*100  *or  was  already  in  his  possession, 

^ and  he  could  not  therefore  win  any  thing  even  if  he 

should  conquer;  his  rival  on  the  contrary,  if  successful, 
would  add  substantial  gain  to  his  glory  A war  of  little 
interest  and  various  fortune  succeeded ; in  its  progress 
Louis  was  deprived  of  his  most  faithful  ally  the  Count 
of  Flanders,  who  was  killed  by  a fall  from  his  horse ; 
and  deserted  by  Foulques  of  Anjou,  for  whom  had  been 
spread  the  glittering  snare  of  an  intermarriage  between 
his  daughter  and  William,  heir-apparent  of  England. 
Thihaud,  Count  of  Means,  Blots,  and  Churtres,  a nephew 
of  Henry,  was  devoted  to  his  interests ; Baldwin  the 
new  Count  of  Flanders  was  yet  in  extreme  youth, 
and  fully  occupied  in  his  own  dominions ; the  remoter 
Vassals  of  the  French  Crown  remained  neutral  and  un- 
concerned  spectators ; and  many  of  the  petty  retainers 
Louis  com*  in  the  County  of  Paris  were  in  open  revolt.  Thus 
p«Uad to  a straitened,  Louis  consented  to  a disadvantageous  Peace, 
iCWMitPuf*'  provision!  of  which  were  the  abandonment  of 

A D Maine  and  Brittany. 

1 114.  *l  wa*  not  i*hely  that  a Treaty  thus  unequal  would  be 
Renewal  of  observed  by  the  losing  party  whenever  he  felt  sufficiently 
wm.  strong  to  venture  upon  its  infraction  ; and  accordingly 
within  three  years  hostilities  recommenced.  The  Count 
of  Flanders  promised  his  aid  ; Foulques  of  Anjou  was 
disgusted  with  Henry  by  a breach  of  faith  respecting 
the  promised  marriage  ; the  Norman  Barons  for  the  most 
part  were  discontented,  and  readily  listened  to  the  King 
of  France  when  he  offered  to  restore  their  legitimate 
Prince,  William  Cliton,  now  sufficiently  old  for  the  active 
A d.  cares  of  Government.  In  the  first  campaign,  Louis 
1117.  invaded  Normandy;  but  found  it  so  well  guarded  that 
he  passed  but  a single  night  within  the  hostile  territory, 
and  retired  without  offering  battle.  The  cooperation, 
instead  of  the  neutrality  of  Foulques  was  now  most  im- 
portant to  him  ; and  it  was  purchased  by  a grant  re- 
Fuulquesot  plete  with  the  spirit  of  Feudalism.  The  Counts  of  Anjou 
claimed  the  high  dignity  of  Grand  Seneschal  of  France 
nwchai  of  118  h«rcditari|y  Attached  to  their  Fief  from  the  time  of 
Franc*.  I»thaire.  By  their  own  neglect,  or  by  opposition  to  the 
Crown,  the  chief  functions  of  that  office,  which  were  to 
place  the  dishes  on  the  Royal  Table  on  days  of  cere- 
mony, had  long  been  administered  by  other  hands.  A 
compromise  however  was  effected  ; William  de  G urlanda, 
the  executive  officer,  consented  to  pay  homage  as  Deputy 
Seneschal  to  Foulques  his  Chief;  and  the  Count  of 
Anjou,  Sovereign  of  a Principality  scaroely  inferior  in 
extent  to  the  Kingdom  which  Louis  himself  governed, 
obtained  the  high  favour  of  being  numbered  among 
the  principal  household  servants  of  the  King  of  France, 
and  engaged  in  return  to  assist  him  in  attacking  Nor* 

mandy.f 

• Sugi'r,  Vitm  LhJ.  Groin,  ap.  Hit/,  dr*  G<m/et,  xii.  29. 
t Cang^  i» d v.  $NNnAm.  has  culhctcd  an  infinity  of  loro 

rtspertiag  the  Great  Seowaehal  of  France.  Uugur* «Up  (.'Jeriis,  turn 
uf  the  clu.  f retainer*  of  Foukpio*.  ami  employe.!  by  him  in  this 
negotiation,  has  left  an  account  or  ir,  (/>  Ahjonitu  n 
Fmo#!  ap  Him!.  <!<•*  GomJn,  xii  495  ) from  which  we  learn  many 
particular  of  the  etiquette  of  French  Royalty  in  the  Xllth  Ceo* 
tury.  Whenever  the  Grand  .Seneschal  canto  to  Court,  the  King’* 
Marshal*  wen#  bound  to  provide  him  convenient  loigiug.  The 


The  campaign  opened  with  the  loss  of  an  advanced  France, 
post  on  either  side  ; Henry  surprised  the  Castle  of  Sainte  J 

Claire,  Louis  mastered  the  Convent  of  Saint  Ouen  by  From 
stratagem.  The  few  soldiers  whom  he  headed  were  a.  d. 
disguised  as  Monks,  and  no  sooner  had  they  presented  1108. 
themselves  at  the  gales  under  that  holy  garb,  than  they  to 
were  unhesitatingly  opened  ; nor  did  the  inmates  dis-  *•  u- 
cover  their  mistake  till  the  King  hared  his  sword  from  1 100. 
under  his  frock.  The  garrison  with  which  he  continued  a.  v. 

to  occupy  these  walls  was  of  material  use  in  harassing  1118. 

Normandy.*  The  Count  of  Flanders,  on  the  other 
hand,  ravaged  the  North  of  that  Duchy;  till  his  rash 
ardour  exposed  him  to  a dangerous  wound,  which  care- 
lessness and  intemperance  rendered  mortal.  The  savage 
and  unnatural  spirit  of  the  times,  or  at  least  of  some  of 
the  chief  actors  in  them,  was  forcibly  exhibited  by  the 
incidents  of  the  year  following.  Henry  had  given  the  Bustache  of 
hand  of  an  illegitimate  daughter,  Juliana,  to  Eustache  of  Breteud. 
Breteuil ; and  the  Count,  profiting  by  the  embarrassments  A-  D- 
of  his  Father-in-law,  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  him  a 1 1 1®* 
grant  of  the  Castle  of  Ivry,  a former  possession  of  his 
Family.  The  King  of  England  refused  the  demand; 
but  in  order  to  convince  Eustache  that  the  fortress  was 
not  retained  with  any  evil  intention,  he  placed  in  his 
hands  the  Governor's  son  as  a hostage ; and  in  return 
received  two  daughters  of  Eustache  by  Juliana.  Eu- 
stache, fondly  believing  that  no  breach  of  faith  which  he 
might  commit  would  be  visited  upon  his  innocent  chil- 
dren by  their  grandfather,  summoned  the  Governor  of 
Ivry  to  surrender,  ami  on  his  refusal  tore  out  the  eyes 
of  Ilia  hostage,  and  dismissed  him  to  his  unhappy 
parent.  The  Governor  demanded  vengeance  from 
Henry,  and  was  permitted  to  exercise  similart  brutal 

Seneschal  (his  Deputy)  in  to  precede  him  to  hia  apartment,  ait* 

Bounce  hh  arrival  to  tbo  King,  conduct  him  to  the  Palace,  and  re- 
conduct  him  to  hw  hotel.  Whenever  the  King,  wearing  hia  Crown 
ami  111  full  Mate,  dined  in  public,  th«  Grand  Seneschal  sate  oa  a chair 
covered  with  rich  tapestry  till  the  first  count;  wu  served  ; then 
rising  and  taking  of!' 'his  robes,  (re  drAWo**,)  he  received  the  dishes 
from  the  Seneschal,  auid  placed  them  before  the  King  and  t^ueen. 

The  same  he  did  also  with  the  remaining  course*.  Alter  the  dinner 
wu  ended,  the  Grand  Senrudial,  attended  by  the  Seneschal,  rode 
home  on  a war-horse,  which  lie  prewntod  to  the  King*  a Cook  a*  hia 
fee.  ilia  rubes  were  the  f.*e  of  the  King's  Steward.  The  Cook  and 
Pauller  in  return  respectively  brought  him,  the  former  a dish  of 
meal  and  a draught  of  wine,  the  latter  two  Ins  re*  and  a pint 
of  wine,  which  tne  Seneschal  distributed  among  the  lepers. 

Whenever  tbo  Gram!  Seneschal  was  in  allt-ndano;  with  the  King's 
army,  the  Seneschal  was  to  furnish  turn  with  a pavilion  capable 
of  entertaining  one  hundred  persons,  to  provide  nun  with  beasts 
of  burden  for  ids  carnage,  ropes  and  pegs,  a horseman  and  two 
footmen.  If  the  Grand  Seneschal  pleased,  he  might,  at  the  end 
of  the  campaign,  give  this  pavilion  to  the  Seneschal,  but  wen  if  be 
retained  it,  he  was  not  by  so  doing  to  bur  hi*  right  to  a new  one  In 
the  campaign  following.  If  the  King  advanced,  the  Graud  Senes- 
chal commanded  the  van.  if  he  retreated  the  rear ; and  whatever 
might  occur  he  was  not  to  be  visited  with  any  reproach  from  the 
Roy* l mouth.  Whatever  judgment  the  Grand  Seneschal  should 
pronounce  in  France  was  tu  be  irreversible  and  without  repeal.  On 
the  contrary,  if  a sentence  of  the  French  Judges  were  disputed,  an 
appeal  lay  to  the  Grand  Seneschal.  If  he  cm.  Id  not  obey  Hie  King’s 
summons  and  decide  u»  person,  the  documents  on  ritber  side  wen* 
to  be  forwarded  to  turn,  and  hit  determination  was  to  In*  Anal. 

Hugh  de  Cleriia  adds,  that  he  has  witnessed  the  Grand  Seneschal** 
administration  of  every  one  of  these  rights.  It  ran  be  no  matter 
of  surprise,  therefore,  that  Foulques  wa*  desirous  of  so  important 
an  office.  Wlieu  the  connection  of  the  Huuw  of  Anjou  with  Kng- 
land  transferred  the  Grand  Semrschalship  to  the  Royal  line  of  the 
latter  Country,  Hubert.  1*  de  Monte  states  that  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Purification,  m I lt»9,  Henry,  son  of  the  King  of  England,  |>ev* 
formed  the  duties  of  the  office  at  the  Royal  table  in  l*an» 

• Order  ic  us  Vital)*,  si  .ap.  Hut.  drt  Ow/n,  in.  711. 
f Wunc  than  similar,  for  the  Governor  mutilated  the  nows 
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History,  reprisals  on  the  daughters  of  the  Count  of  Breteuil. 

When  Eustache,  on  this  outrage,  had  recourse  to  open 
frruw  hostilities,  the  inhabitants  of  his  Capital  opened  their 

,*.■  gwtes  to  Henry,  and  Juliana,  who  was  in  the  town 

at  the  moment,  scarcely  succeeded  ill  throwing  herself 
a °n  into  the  citadel.  Henry  closely  invested  that  fortress  ; 

1199  and  when  her  provisions  began  to  fail.  Juliana  sought  to 

capitulate,  invited  her  Father  to  a parley,  and  treache- 
rously attempted  his  assassination.  The  King  in  revenge 
destroyed  the  bridge  which  connected  the  castle  with 
the  town  ; anil  when  he  granted  terms  they  were  cruel, 
unmanly,  uml  dishonourable.  The  Futher  refused  Ilia 
own  daughter  any  other  mode  of  exit  than  such  as  she 
could  provide  by  lowering  herself  with  her  hands  from 
the  walls  ; and  this  indecorous  and  ignominious  ex- 
posure took  place  amid  the  rude  jests  and  licentious 
mockery  of  the  besieging  army.  It  was  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  the  ditch  into  which  she  dropped  was  filled  to 
the  brim  with  water,  and  shivering  with  cold  and  over- 
whelmed with  shame  and  terror,  she  at  length  gained  its 
outer  brink.* 

The  nuptials  of  William,  eldest  son  of  the  King  of 
England,  with  Matilda,  daughter  of  the  Count  of 
Anjou,  were  at  length  completed,  and  Foulquea  resumed 
his  former  engagements  with  Henry.  Deprived  of  both 
his  allies,  Louis  still  continued  an  active  and  incessant 
warfare  of  pillage  and  incursions;  and  unable  from 
want  of  sufficient  numbers  to  perform  the  part  of  a 
skilful  General,  he  enacted  to  the  full  that  of  a brave  and 
B«tik*  of  adventurous  Knight.  It  was  on  the  twentieth  of  August 
Auinni'i©*'  l^at  l*'e  lwo  Kings  unexpectedly  found  themselves  in  each 
others  presence  in  the  plain  of  BrcnneviUc  nearNoyon. 
Henry’s  force  amounted  to  no  more  than  five  hundred 
horse.  Louis  had  about  one  hundred  less.  At  the  first 
charge,  the  English  gave  way,  and  Henry  himself  was 
wounded  by  a Knight  named  William  Crispin.  So  forcible 
were  the  two  blows  which  the  Frenchman  struck  upon 
the  King’s  helmet,  that,  although  it  was  of  guod  proof  and 
impenetrable,  blood  flowed  from  his  head.  Henry  in 
return,  with  a single  stroke  overthrew  both  horse  and 
man.  who  were  taken  prisoners  at  his  feet.t  Then 
rallying  the  English,  he  succeeded  in  capturing  eighty 
Norman  Knights,  the  followers  of  William  Clilon, 
whose  horses  had  been  killed  under  them.  The  second 
charge  of  the  French  was  wholly  unsuccessful,  and  as 
they  were  put  to  the  rout,  an  English  soldier  caught 
the  bridle  of  Louis,  and  shouted,  “The  King  is  taken  f* 
" Yon  are  a bad  gamester,  my  friend,"  answered  Louis, 
“ do  you  not  know  that  at  Chess  the  King  is  never 
taken  ?*X  and  with  the  words  he  dealt  a blow  which 


a-  well  as  fore  out  the  eyes  of  there  wretched  and  unoffending 
children. 

• A nute/h  liberum  no/latenua  tintum  odipitei  pr.tuit.  Regie 
nrmpr  juitu  cuaetn,  time  pm i/e  et  iHitrntamrnto  tie  tufditm  m it,  et 
mmdn  nnubut  m<jue  i * peo/wadum  fmaati  rum  i^mowummI  deacmdit 
....  dm*  Jbmm  rutfrih  brumolibua  aguia  plena  redundant,  H undo 
juana  grin  cvniiric/a  truer  a cafni  la  pur  mw/ieru  tagena  frigua  jure 
MMfimimttrrnrit.  (Orderietu  Vitalis,  xii.  ap.  Hut  dr*  Goulet,  xii  717.) 
M.  da  Mtamomli,  in  his  adaptation  af  the  above  pawuge,  is  not 
borne  otit  by  it  wheu  he  say*,  rile  re  fit  divider  arec  det  cor  dr  $ Uh 
bant  tin  mart.  She  plainly  was  to  get  down  tine  nttentamenla,  as 
fnpm  and  rmt  ronliaue  to  imply  ; and  we  trust,  in  order  to  relieve 
Henry  from  additional  obloquy,  that  audit  matibua  may  be  considered 
os  the  result  nf  accident,  rattier  than  that  i/  ejtxgea,  fu'aprzt  avoir 
nine  tea  bnbita  au~drtaua  dr  In  crmlurt,  ^-c. 

f Hetuicus  Huntintloniensis,  vii.  ad  ana.  ap,  Hi*t.  dr*  Gamin, 
xiii.  35.  The  fact  is  mentioned  with  some  variation  by  Ordaricu* 
Vitalis.  xii.  op  Hi»t  dea  Gatin,  xii.  722. 

t Velly,  ii.  14.  Her  authority  for  the  anecdote  is  not  given.  The 
aivtnorv  of  u Art  dr  vfrylrr  tea  Dates,  i,  573.  relate  the  story  on  the 


struck  the  fancied  captor  lifeless  from  his  saddle.  Then  France, 
clapping  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  galloped  iuto  an  adjoin*  •v*-' 

ing  wood,  in  which  he  wandered  for  some  hours,  till  from 

the  guidance  of  a peasant,  ignorant  of  his  persou,  placed  A-  D- 

him  in  security  at  Andely.  The  chief  loss  of  the  French  HA8. 

was  in  prisoners,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  forty  were  t0 
taken ; for  so  surely  fenced  were  the  Knights  by  their 
complete  armour,  that  three  only,  both  sides  included,  * 
were  killed  in  the  battle.  Henry  made  a generous  use 
of  his  victory  ; he  released  many  of  his  prisoners  ; sent 
hack  to  Louis  his  Royal  standard  which  had  been  cap* 
lured;*  and  permitted  his  son  William  to  restore  his 
horse  and  arms  to  his  Cousin  of  Normandy. 

The  quarrel  between  the  Emperor  Henry  V.  and  the 
Holy  See,  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  else- 
where, was  now  at  its  height,  and  Calixtus  II.,  unable 
to  dispute  the  possession  of  Rome  with  the  Antipope 
Gregory  VIII.,  whom  Henry  hud  elected,  found  refuge 
in  France,  and  assembled  a Council  at  Rhrims.  Louis,  Peacvnwtli- 
smarting  under  his  recent  defeat,  appealed  to  this  *tvd  ^ 
Council  for  protection,  and  on  the  representations  of  t\,^| j *"  *" 
the  Pope.  Henry  consented  to  Peace.  The  conditions  October, 
are  unknown  to  us ; but  it  is  plain  that  they  involved 
an  abandonment  of  the  claims  of  William  Clilon  on 
Normandy,  since  Louis  received  homage  from  William 
the  Prince  of  England  on  investiture  with  that  Fief. 

The  loss  of  his  only  son,  that  grievous  calamity 
which  embittered  the  remainder  of  Henry's  days,  im- 
mediately followed  this  Peace ; and  the  Normans,  em- 
boldened by  the  uncertainty  of  the  English  succession, 
and  by  secret  promises  of  assistance  from  France, 
proclaimed  William  Clilon  their  Duke,  before  three  years 
had  elapsed  from  the  close  of  the  late  war.  It  seems 
probable  that  Henry  I-  destined  the  Crowns  both  of 
England  and  of  Normandy  for  his  daughter  Matilda, 

Empress  of  Henry  V. ; and  if  this  prospective  increase 
of  German  power  occasioned  jealousy  in  Frauce,  it 
was  a still  more  powerful  motive  for  the  union  of  the 
Imperial  arms  with  those  of  England.  The  Emperor's  A n 
pretext  for  hostility  was  the  non-interference  of  the  H24 
French  King  to  prevent  an  excommunication  which  iBWU,io« 
had  been  launched  against  him  at  the  Council  of  Rheims;  of  Chora- 
and  burning  to  revenge  that  affront,  he  raised  a power-  hf 
ful  army  lor  the  invasion  of  Champagne.  The  forces 
with  which  Louis  opposed  him  have  no  doubt  been  * ' 
greatly  exaggerated  by  the  contemporary  Historian  of 
his  reign  ; but  it  is  plain  from  the  result  of  the  cam- 
paign that  his  levies  were  formidable,  and  that  the 
French,  esteeming  the  present  wur  to  be  directed  not 
personally  against  their  King,  but  generally  against 
themselves  and  their  Country,  placed  at  his  disposal  a 
much  larger  hotly  of  men  than  any  former  Monarch  of 
his  Race  had  commanded.  Suger,  Abbot  of  St.  Denis, 
the  Biographer  and  one  of  the  chief  Ministers  of  Louis, 
headed  the  Vassals  of  his  Church,  and  presented  to  the 
King  before  the  High  Altar  the  Orifiamme , or  sacred  The  Or*, 
banner,  which  then  for  the  first  time  accompanied  the  ft"0®*- 
French  armies  to  battle,  t In  the  gathering  at  Rheims, 


faith  of  ■ me  ancimae  Cbromijne  ; anil  Mt-zrray  «ay*  that  a medal 
wu  *1  rue k to  commemorate  the  event,  bearing  the  V irgdian  motto, 
See  capt\  pet  were  cap*. 

* Orderieu*  Vitalis.  whore  account  of  I hi*  Battle  is  very  detailed, 
states  that  Henry  kept  the  King's  standard,  but  returned  his  horse. 
Hitt.  Ec't.  xii,  ap.  Hill,  dea  G.m/rt,  xii.  72J. 

f The  OrijUtmme  was  a square  gonfalon  of  fUme-eoUniml  vills 
with  ita  lower  part  cut  into  three  swallow-tails,  without  any  blazonry, 
(although  in  a vignette  representing  the  scene  described  in  the 
text,  prefixed  to  vol.  xii.  of  the  .Venin/  dra  llutonem  dr*  Goulet.  4 
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says  thtft  inflate!  and  grandiloquous  Writer,  bo  groat 
was  the  number  of  warrior*  that  they  seemed  to  devour 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  if  they  had  been  locusts  ; and 
he  raise*  hia  estimate  to  the  incredible  amount  of  between 
four  and  five  hundred  thousand  combatants.*  The  hostile 
armies,  whatever  might  be  their  true  force,  never  came 
within  sight  of  eoch  other.  The  Emperor  retired  ; the 
King  of  England  addressed  himself  to  the  reduction  of 
Normandy  ; a Peace,  with  the  conditions  of  w hich  we 
are  unacquainted,  terminated  the  quarrel  without  an 
engagement;  and  the  death  of  Henry  V.  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  the  consequent  extinction  of  the  House 
of  Franconia,  relieved  France  from  all  apprehension 
of  any  undue  aggrandizement  of  the  Empire,  by  the 
testamentary  disposition  of  the  King  of  England.  The 
widowed  Empress  Matilda  was  reluctantly  compelled 
by  her  Father  to  renew  the  marriage  contract  with 
Geoffrey  Plantagenct,  son  of  Foulques  of  Anjou  ; and 
thus  at  the  expense  of  her  domestic  happiness  to  give 
to  England  some  of  the  most  illustrious  of  her  future 
Princes. 

Louis  not  less  anxious  than  his  rival  to  secure  the 
succession  to  his  Kingdom  in  his  own  line,  and  mis- 
trusting his  health,  now  greatly  affected  by  excess  of 
corpulence,  proceeded  to  the  association  of  his  eldest 
son  Philip.  That  Prince  was  unhappily  killed  by  a fall 
from  his  horse  two  years  afterwards,  f and  Louis  his 
next  brother  was  substituted  in  his  place.  The  Sacre 
was  celebrated  with  unusual  magnificence,  and  the 
Youth  was  anointed  and  crowned  by  the  hands  of  In- 
nocent II.  himself.  The  death  of  William  Cliton, 
wounded  in  a petty  skirmish  in  U28.J  removed  the 


» represented  partemi*  with  8 cur  de  li*,)  fringed  with  green  silk, 
and  kuaprnded  from  a golden  lance.  Guliclaiia  Brito  has  accu- 
rately dt-ncribed  this  standard  . — 

At  Rrg i mtlit  nt  tenun  rriiparr  per  aurat 
Vemtlum  nmplex,  ermdato  nmp/ice  If  stum. 

SpJmdant  rubri.  Ixlhanta  tfuahtrr  ut\ 
hxclrnana  tcjrt  err  (it  ex  more  diebut : 

Quod  cum  F Lain mn  Aabeot  ruJgariler  Aurea  women, 

Omiubut  in  be/!,  i Aube/  oMsia  ttgna  prtrtre  { 

Quod  Reg i prxttarr  toJrt  Diottyttttl  Abbot, 

Ad  beHum  tjwotirt  wmpUt  pnficinilur  urimr, 

PhUippeit,  xi.  32. 

Du  Cange  (ad e.  Auri/tamma)]mfen  Fiommuta,  or  Ftammuhtm,  a 
word  used  hy  writers  ol  the  Middle  Age*  for  any  tanner . Tradition 
assigned  to  it  a divine  origin. and  It  was  commonly  said  to  hare  been 
brought  from  Heaven  either  to  Clovis  or  Charlemagna.  It  was,  in 
troth,  no  other  thaw  the  peculiar  banner  of  the  Monastery  of  St. 
Denis,  carried  in  its  Religious  processions  ami  private  Wars,  and 
borne  by  ihs  Counts  of  Vcxin,  /Warner  and  Avouet  of  the  Abbey. 
Philip  I.  haring  united  that  County  to  the  Crown,  became  seised 
of  all  its  rights;  and  his  warlike  son  therefore  adopted  the  custom 
by  which  the  Ort/lamme  ms  received  from  the  Abbot,  before  the 
Altar,  at  which  the  King  kneeled,  uncovered  and  unbelted.  The 
Onfiamme  was  not  used  in  the  War*  of  Charles  VI I.  because  the 
English  were  in  possession  of  St.  Denis;  and  the  victories  which 
were  then  obtained  without  its  presence  greatly  diminished  the 
reverence  once  paid  to  it  Felihien  states,  that  after  the  entry'  of 
Henry  IV.  into  Paris,  in  l&9t,  it  was  found  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
Abbey  covered  with  dust  and  half  moth-eaten. 

* M.  de  Sismondi,  perhaps  inclining  to  the  opposite  extreme,  di- 
minishes them  to  twenty  or  twenty  .five  thousand,  v.  177. 

j This  misfortune  was  asserted  by  the  Ecclesiastics  to  he  a judg- 
ment upon  the  King  for  a quarrel  which  he  had  dared  to  maintain 
with  some  of  hia  Bishops,  and  was  predicted  to  him  bv  St.  Bernard. 
(A<d u Sanctorum,  op.  Hit/,  det  (Jau/rt,  xir  374.)  Philip's  horse, 
frightened  by  a hog  which  ran  iwtwccn  its  Irgs  in  the  suburN  of 
Paris,  ami  rearing  up,  threw  and  ndlrd  over  the  Pnnce,  so  much  to 
hia  injury  that  lie  died  in  a few  hours  afterward*.  Suger  describes 
Philip  as  Jfondut  ft  amtrnut  purr,  bouorum  tpft  fhuorgne  out  forum  ; 
and  says  llial  his  bone  was  obrto  porco  dioMieo  offentut.  Ap.  Hitt. 
Ue  fi, in  in.  xii.  58. 

* William  received  his  death-wound  in  an  engagement  with 


great  pretext  for  dissension  between  France  and  Eng-  Frt<sce 
land  ; and  when  Henry  1.  sank  into  the  grave,  in  1 135, 
the  cruel  struggles  which  ensued  both  in  his  Insular  ami  From 
Continental  dominions,  strengthened  the  power  of  Louis  a.  d. 
by  ensuring  him  repose.  Hut  a far  more  important  1 198. 
acquisition  than  hi*  fondest  hopes  could  ever  have  con- 
templated  awaited  him  by  the  marriage  of  bis  son.  The  **  D- 
Duke  of  Aquitaine,  afflicted  by  family  misfortunes  ami  * 
debilitated  by  sensual  indulgences,  viewed  both  his  infir-  ” 

mitics  and  his  sorrows  ss  so  many  chastisement*  from  jcunr 
Heaven  ; and  anxious  to  propitiate  the  Divine  wrath,  Kh-anouruf 
resolved  upon  a pilgrimage  to  Compoalella  Hi*  fee-  Aquitaine, 
bleness  permitted  little  hope  of  return  from  so  arduous 
a journey,  and  before  his  departure,  he  otfered  the  hand 
of  hi*  eldest  daughter  Eleartour  to  the  Ili-ir  of  the  Crown 
of  France.  The  dower  of  the  Bride  was  to  be  the  terri- 
tory of  Poitiers  and  Aquitaine,  domain*  tar  surpassing 
in  extent  those  which  the  young  Louis  (U  Jeune)  would 
inherit.  But  the  policy  of  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine  per- 
ceived in  the  future  Mouarch  of  France  a husband  who 
would  protect  hi*  (laughter’s  rights  ; and  his  ambition 
coveted  for  her  brow*  the  Crown  of  a Kingdom  rather 
than  that  of  a Duchy.  Scarcely  had  the  young  Prince  June  Mi. 
entered  the  dominions  which  he  was  about  to  acquire  *.  u, 

before  he  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  in-  1137. 

tended  Father-in-law ; and  while  on  his  return  after  of 

the  celebration  of  his  nuptials,  that  of  his  Father  ibo lr 
called  him  to  a second  throne.  August  1. 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  French  King*  whom  we  have  jjj, 
hitherto  recorded,  deserved,  or  obtained  a greater  por-  ur. 
lion  of  the  love  of  their  subjects  than  Louis  U Grot. 

In  the  field,  he  was  ever  active  and  intrepid  ; in  hi* 

Civil  Government  mild,  just,  and  vigilant  The  parting 
words  with  which  he  dismissed  his  Son  when  he  set  out 
to  receive  the  hand  of  the  Heiress  of  Aquitaine,  deserve 
a record  in  gold  : **  Bear  in  mind  that  Crowns  are  be- 
stowed upon  us  for  the  benefit  of  our  People ; and  that 
He  who  dispenses  them  will  demand  a rigid  account  of 
their  administration.”*  In  policy,  or  rather  in  the  crafti- 
ness of  negotiation,  he  was  inferior  to  Henry  I.,  and 
thus  frequently  became  the  victim  of  that  most  astute 
Prince’s  tortuous  diplomacy.  But  France  derived  ines- 
timable advantages  from  his  reign,  by  the  repression  of 
the  tyranny  of  the  Feudal  Lords,  to  which  in  lime  of 
foreign  Peace  his  views  were  invariably  addressed  ; by 
the  grant  of  chartered  rights  to  many  of  the  chief  towns 
in  which  he  shared  a divided  Signorage ; and  by  the 
encouragement  thus  afforded  to  similar  institutions  ill 
the  Fiefs  of  his  Vassals.fr  Hence  the  Tien  flat,  in  pro- 


Hiierry  of  Alsace,  his  competitor  fur  the  Karldom  of  Flanders ; the 
succession  to  which  Fief  wo*  vacant  by  iV  assassination  of  its  recent 
Lord,  Charles  the  Good.  The  Kingoi  Fnuicr  enpported  the  chums 
of  the  Norman  Prince,  after  having  punished  the  asaowun*  with 
unparalleled  barbarity.  One  of  them  was  fastened  to  a wheel,  hia 
head  and  face  exposed  to  turd*  of  prey,  and  the  tower  parts  of  hi* 
body  transtixed  with  spears  and  arrow*  ; a second  was  suspended 
alive  from  a gibbet,  with  a ferocious  dog  chained  close  to  his  face,  and 
beaten  till  it  flew  at  him  ; the  rt-muinik-r,  twenty-eight  in  number, 
were  thrown  headlong  from  a lofty  tower.  Suger,  55.  ut  tup.  Gal- 
bertus.  I ita  Curoti  Rom,  id.  xill.  d76, 

* Velly,  ii.  31. 

f M.  de  Siemoodi  ha*  successfully  established  the  falsehood  of 
the  common  opinion  that  Louis  /r  f inn  was  the  founder  of  (Vm~ 
munrt  throughout  France  ; since  in  the  territories  of  his  Vawala  he 
tKnseswsl  neither  right  wr  power  to  grant  ClMurter*-  Tliey  werw 
instituted  by  the  Vassal*  themselves.  It  it  very  poaaihW,  also,  as 
Dm  same  Historian  argues,  that  the  object  of  Lmi*  wan  far  mure 
to  increase  the  jwwer  if  the  Crown  by  depressing  the  Baron*.  than 
to  promote  the  t-nfran  iifaement  of  hii  People.  But  sjwulai^tus  >.n 
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press  of  time,  insensibly  attained  a deliberative  voice, 
and  reared  its  bead  in  the  Assemblies  of  the  Three 
Estates,  on  a par  with  the  Nobles  and  Ecclesiastics. 

Louts  VII.  on  the  death  of  his  Father  was  scarcely 
more  than  eighteen  years  of  age  ; yet  notwithstanding 
his  youth,  so  quiet  and  undisputed  was  his  accession, 
that  he  thought  it  unnecessary  to  confirm  it  by  celebrat- 
ing a second  coronation.  He  w»a  the  first  of  his  race 
who  had  ventured  to  deviate  from  that  established  cus- 
tom ; and 'that  he  felt  secure  in  declining  it,  affords 
strong  evidence  that  the  Royal  authority  had  been 
largely  increased  under  his  Father’s  sagacious  Govern- 
ment. A similar  wise  course  was  in  the  outset  pursued 
hy  the  Son  ; and  if  the  remainder  of  the  long  reign  of 
Louis  le  Jeune  had  resembled  its  first  eight  years,  or  if 
his  life  hail  terminated  at  their  conclusion,  he  would 
have  claimed  a station  of  just  repute  in  the  Annals  of 
France.  Both  in  that  Country  and  in  Aquitaine  he 
resolutely  maintained  his  sovereignty  against  the  en- 
croachments of  his  restless  Vassals  ; and  even  the  usurp- 
ations of  the  Holy  See,  resistance  to  which  demanded 
greater  moral  courage,  were  met  by  him  with  fearless- 
ness and  constancy.  His  refusal  to  sanction  some  Epis- 
copal appointment  made  by  Innocent  II.,  without  regard 
to  the  Royal  authority,  brought  down  upon  him  a Bull 
of  Excommunication ; and  the  several  Cities  in  which 
his  Court  resided  were  laid  under  the  privations  of  an 
Interdict.  For  more  than  three  years,  the  King  disre- 
garded these  anathemas  ; and  if  in  the  end  he  bowed  to 
the  decrees  of  the  Church,  his  submission  was  far  less 
the  produce  of  a conviction  of  its  paramount  rights,  than 
of  a wounded  conscience  which  sought  relief  from  the 
only  fount  of  healing  discovered  by  the  darkness  of  his 
times.  In  a feud  with  one  of  his  most  puissant,  and 
therefore  most  turbulent  Nobles.  Thibaud,  Count  of 
Champagne  and  Blois,  Louis  attacked  and  captured  the 
strong  Castle  of  Vitry ; and  willing  to  prevent  the  re- 
occupation by  on  enemy  of  a post  so  advantageous,  he 
set  fire  to  his  prize.  The  flames  spread  widely  beyond  its 
walls  ; and  the  principal  Church  of  the  adjoining  town, 
into  which  thirteen  hundred  of  the  inhabitants,  of  every 
sex  and  age,  had  sought  asylum,  was  involved  in  the  con- 
flagration, and  burned  to  ashes  before  any  of  the  miser- 
able victims  whom  it  contained  could  find  escape.  The 
King,  a spectator  of  this  sad  calamity,  of  which  he  had 
most  unintentionally  been  the  author,  abandoned  himself 
to  the  bitterest  remorse  ; and  employed  the  mediation 
of  the  two  most  distinguished  Ecclesiastics  in  his  domi- 
nions, Bernard,  Abbot  of  Clairvaux,  and  Pierre-fr-ccne- 
rable  of  Clugny,*  to  procure  remission  of  the  Papal 


moOro  are  endless  ; and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  rrnJh  of  the 
policy  of  Louis  from  whatever  crush-  that  policy  aroatr,  very  ff really 
contributed  to  tite  relief,  the  freedom,  and  the  consequent  happiness 
of  the  large  and  degraded  majority  of  his  subjects. 

• Pierre/wf mirabir,  like  the  Monk  of  j&rtuw,  who  bore  the 
same  distinguished  epithet,  was  no  small  lover  of  the  marvellous. 
He  i«  cited  by  Nicolas  Gilles  (Ckron.  ad  owe.  1120.)  ns  evidence 
for  an  astounding  event  which  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
Ir  Grot.  A certain  Count  of  Mayoo  had  rendered  himself  infamous 
hy  the  commission  of  every  crime  which  con  disgrace  human  nature, 
and  among  them  was  the  frequent  pillage  of  Churches  and  Religious 
Houses.  Heaven  a!  length  wearied  byliis  atrocities,  moht  fearfully 
chastised  them.  While  he  was  revelling  one  day  in  the  Hall  of  hu 
Castle,  unrounded  by  a numerous  train  of  Knights  and  retainers, 
in  the  middle  of  the  Banquet,  a black  nun  of  gigantic  stature 
mounted  on  a black  horse,  forced  his  way  throi^jh  the  gates  and 
guards,  ami  riding  up  the  centre  of  the  Hall  to  the  great  terror  of 
the  company,  commanded  the  Baron  to  follow  him.  The  wretched 


wrath.  The  diffkrultiea  which  intervened  in  promoting 
this  reconciliation  were  not  wholly  removed  in  the  life- 
time of  Innocent,  and  it  was  not  unlit  the  tiara  had 
passed  to  Celeatin  II.  that  Louis  was  absolved. 

The  nealouft,  ardent,  and  energetic  spirit  of  St.  Ber- 
nard had  hitherto  directed  its  great  natural  powers  and 
extensive  acquisitions  (the  latter  more  than  commensu- 
rate with  the  knowledge  of  hi*  Age)  to  barren  and 
perplexed  questions  of  School  Divinity.  A long  con- 
troversy on  abstruse,  and  for  the  most  part  unintelligible 
speculations  regarding  theTrinity,*  which  he  maintained 
with  Peter  A belaid,  whose  genius  was  in  all  points  worthy 
of  his  rivalry,  aft  ei  an  ineflectual  reference  toa  Council,  and 
even  an  appeal  to  the  Pope,  was  adjusted  only  by  mutual 
compromise.  But  a lar  wider  theatre  was  now  opening 
for  the  display  of  Bernard’s  great  intellectual  influence  ; 
and  the  fervid  and  impassioned  eloquence  of  an  indivi- 
dual, actuated  by  motives  which,  even  if  mistaken,  claim 
our  admiration  from  their  piety  and  their  purity,  was 
once  again  to  roll  the  tide  of  Christian  war  upon  the 
shores  of  Syria.  It  is  for  another  place  that  we  reserve 
our  narrative  of  the  causes  and  events  of  the  I Id  Cru- 
sade ; ami  we  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  the  exertions 
of  St.  Bernard  and  the  preparations  of  France.  No 
sooner  was  a Holy  War  proposed  than  Louis  VII.  ar- 
dently devoted  himself  to  the  enterprise.  Still  in  the 
flower  of  youth,  personally  brave,  hitherto  successful,  it 
can  little  surprise  us  that  lie  contemplated  with  intense 
delight  the  new  field  of  glory  and  chivalrous  adventure 
which  opened  to  him  in  the  East  Numerous  motives 
cooperated  to  strengthen  his  desire.  His  imagination 
was  kindled  by  reports  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Christians 
and  the  oppression  of  the  Infidels  ; he  called  to  mind 
that  his  elder  brother  Philip,  before  the  accident  which 
deprived  him  of  life,  had  bound  himself  by  a vow  to 
serve  in  Palestine ; and  as  the  inheritor  of  that  bro- 
ther’s Crown,  he  felt  that  he  inherited  his  vow  also. 
The  horrible  calamity  at  Vitry  was  ever  present  to  his 
memory,  aud  to  this  remembrance  was  added  compunc- 
tion for  his  long  resistance  of  the  Papal  Interdict ; of- 
fences for  which  the  assumption  of  the  Cross  seemed 
the  only  atonement.  Thus  resolved,  he  convoked  a 
general  Assembly  of  the  French  Nobles,  a Parliament  as 
it  was  styled  in  the  summonses,  to  meet  at  Vexelay  iu 
Never*,  during  the  ensuing  Easter;  and  neither  the 
Abbey  of  that  town,  nor  its  Public  Square,  could  con- 
tain the  huge  multitudes  which  thronged  together  at  the 
appointed  season.  Overflowing  even  the  suburbs,  the 


mnn,  u if  constrained  by  some  invisible  power,  and  feeling  that 
resistance  would  be  utelesa,  roee  at  the  lint  word,  and  descended 
with  trembling  steps  to  the  Cattle  gates,  where  another  horse  fully 
capanauned  awaited  him.  No  sooner  hod  he  mounted,  than  hit 
gnesly  visitor,  writing  the  rein*,  raised  bolh  himself  and  his  compa- 
nion in  the  aiT.  The  whole  town  ran  out  to  wc*  the  wonder,  and 
long  as  their  ryes  could  distinguish,  the  pair  continued  riding  and 
ascending  upwards,  while  the  erica  of  “ Save  me,  friend*,  save  me !“ 
died  faintly  and  more  faintly  on  the  car.  They  at  length  disappear- 
ed, “ and  every  one  returned  to  his  own  home  overrome  with  terrur, 
and  convinced  in  his  heart  that  the  God  of  vengeance  will  punish 
without  pity  all  such  os  dure  lo  violate  the  property  of  the  Church.” 
* Yet  it  was  a desire  to  bring  to  the  level  of  Reason  that  which 
Reason  is  inadequate  to  comprehend,  which  embarked  A to-laid  in 
this  very  disputation  on  the  IVinity.  His  scholars  were  uot  content 
simply  to  he  taught ; — ■ Humana  t Ratiamn  rrgu>rrb«mt,  rt  pint  p>« 
mtrUtgi  guam  gtur  dtet  poural  rfliagitabant ; dicmtrt  gmdrm  f'rr- 
borum  in prrjiuam  cur  prxJattaneu*  yuan,  IntrJhgfaha  won  trgarrrtmr, 
arc  er-rfi  pour  a/iguni  nm  prtm’lui  mtrt/ectMin  ; n ndtca/viam  rare 
altgmrm  a/«n  pnrdtcarr,  yun,/  wee  i pat  mrc  i//i  ywoi  dvfrrrt  h*i'//rctu 
caprrr  poumt.  (P.  Abeiardi,  Oprru,  p.  20.) 
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Uistorv.  eng^r  devotees  adjourned  to  a neighbouring  hill,*  at 
the  foot  and  on  the  ascent  of  which  they  runted  them- 
Frutn  selves  as  in  an  Amphitheatre.  Eugenius  III.  had  been 
a.  d.  invited  to  consecrate  this  Assembly  by  his  presence ; but 

110$.  detained  in  Italy  by  thfe  troubles  of  his  Pontificate,  he 

,u  delegated  St.  Bernard  as  his  representative.  The 

A t».  meagre  and  attenuated  form  of  the  Orator  contrasted 

1I9J>.  strongly  with  the  vehement  and  fiery  spirit  of  his  ad- 
dress ; but  long  ere  he  could  hring  his  sjieech  to  con- 
clusion, it  was  interrupted  by  shouts  from  the  surround- 
iug  auditors,  “ The  Cross,  the  Cron."  The  Crosses 
prepared  for  the  occasion  were  accordingly  distributed 
and  rapidly  exhausted  ; and  when  the  zealous  Abbot 
perceived  the  deficiency,  he  tore  strips  from  his  own 
clothes  and  presented  the  holy  symbols  thus  rudely 
fashioned  to  those  who  needed  them,  in  order  that  they 
might  not  appear  without  the  badge  which  pledged  them 
as  associated  in  the  proposed  expedition,  t 
Louis  VII.  Louis  and  his  Queen  were  the  first  who  contracted 
takrsihe  this  solemn  engagement ; and  when  the  names  of  the 
* Knights,  who  promised  companionship,  had  been  en- 

rolled, the  command  of  the  whole  armament  was  lea- 
st. Bernard  dered  to  St.  Bernard.  He  had  the  wisdom  to  refuse ; 
refumthe  he  knew  that  the  trumpet  rather  thun  the  sword  was  the 
owpnanu,  weapon  which  he  could  most  fitly  exercise  ; and  he  ac- 
knowledged that  he  possessed  neither  sufficient  military 
science,  nor  physical  strength,  to  array  a host  in  battle. 
This  self-knowledge  is  strong  evidence  of  his  good  sense  ; 
and  his  charity  is  no  less  strikingly  attested  by  a circular 
letter,  addressed  to  the  Crusaders,  exhorting  them  to 
avoid  the  cruelty  with  which  their  predecessors  in  the 
and  j;fn-  former  expedition  had  visited  the  undeserving  Jews.  It 
tfctvtba  WHH  noi  on|y  (}1L.  massacre  of  that  unhappy  people 
Jew*.  which  lie  condemned,  but  rvon  their  plunder ; a doctrine 
unheard  of  in  those  days,  in  which  to  spare  the  blood  of 
an  Israelite  was  considered  almost  supererogatory  gen- 
tleness, to  spare  his  gold  approuched  to  absolute  sin. 
St  Bernard  prohibited  robbery  no  less  than  murder; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  very  reasonably  announced  that 
those  who  assumed  the  Cross  were  not  obliged  to 
comply  with  any  usurious  bargain  which  they  might 
have  contracted  with  Jews  who  provided  loans  for  their 
outfit  A mind  which  could  thus  discreetly  and 
humanely  distinguish  the  path  of  duty  was  very  far 
from  being  impregnated  with  that  blind  fanaticism  of 
which  it  has  been  often  ami  unjustly  accused.  St 
Bernard  continued  to  preach  the  Crusade  with  equal 
success  through  the  remainder  of  France,  ill  Switzer- 
land. and  in  Germany.  Money  was  procured  chiefly  by 
subsidies  and  benevolences  from  Religious  communities, 
rarely,  it  is  to  be  feared,  obtained  without  somewhat  of 
compulsion.  The  Jews,  for  the  most  part,  little  trusting 
to  the  effect  of  St.  Bernard's  recommendation  to  mercy, 
withdrew  and  concealed  themselves ; and  some  of  the 
richer  towns  in  France  bartered  their  wealth  for  privi- 
leges, grants  of  which  were  not  always  observed  with 
scrupulous  fidelity.  $ A Council  of  War  rashly  deter- 

• Im  latere  iptiut  moit/rt  IlseHoeeatn,  jurta  vtam  Aultnodorm- 
» eta,  vf*  rd  de  oiiitri  mada  fahnmta  rtt  Ecr/rtia  in  Auaore  Sam  cite 
Cmcu.  (Aaamymt  Chromienm,  up,  Hitt,  dtt  Gmi/n,  xh.  120.) 

f (Mo  dr  Diogilo,  apt.  Hut.  rle»  Gamin,  xii.  92. 

I The  town  of  Sees  was  thus  deceived.  Ill  1146  it  purchased 
from  the  King,  at  a costly  price,  the  rights  of  a Commune  ; which, 
honfrr,  wen*  »pe«<)i]y  resumed,  hy  ihe  advice  of  a neighbouring 
Abbot,  himself  a Crusader,  whose  extraordinary  exfenaes  required 
the  exaction  of  all  hi*  firmer  due*  and  customs.  The  Citnrtu  rose 
and  (rut  the  Abbot  to  Death ; and  Lonia  hastening  in  person  to  re- 
press the  insurrection,  inflicted  capital  punishment  with  very  ud- 


mined  that  the  route  of  the  army  should  be  by  land.  France. 
Regents  were  appointed  to  administer  the  Government 
during  the  King's  absence,  and  the  choice  of  the  Assembly  Ttom 
fell  upon  his  brother-in-law  Raoul  of  Vermandois,  the  A-  D< 
Archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  the  Abbot  Suger.  1108. 

Two  years  after  the  Assembly  at  Vezeluy,  Louis  re-  *** 
ceived  the  Ortjlammr  at  the  altar  of  St.  Denis,  knelt  *'  D- 

before  the  Pope  for  his  benediction,  was  invested  by  1 

him  with  the  Pilgrim's  scrip  and  staff,  and  then  passed  A-  •>• 
the  remainder  of  the  day  in  company  wilh  the  Monks.  1147. 
eating  in  their  Refeclory.and  sleeping  in  their  Dormitory.*  wf 
At  Whitsuntide  he  commenced  his  march  from  Metz,  at 1 *renc 
the  head  of  seventy  thousand  Knights,  mounted  and  com- 
pletely armed  ; and  the  remaining  band  of  infantry,  of 
camp-followers,  of  pilgrims  and  ol  women,  so  far  swelled 
this  immense  host,  that  two  hundred  thousand  souls  are 
said  to  have  crossed  the  Danube  with  him  before  the  close 
of  Summer.  It  was  in  October  1149,  that  accompanied  by  Return  and 
no  more  than  three  hundred  followers,  the  remnant  of  his  a.  d. 
once  magnificent  war-train,  and  a fugitive  in  barks  fur-  1149. 
nished  by  Sicily,  he  landed  at  St.  Gilles  on  the  Rhone. t 
Mortified,  disappointed,  and  humiliated  by  his  ignomi-  change  in 
nious  toilure,  henceforth  he  displayed  few  of  those  popu- 
lar  qualities,  which,  before  the  Crusade,  had  won  for  him  '** 

golden  opinions.  He  became  timid,  suspicious,  incon- 
stant, and  irresolute;  whether  Peace  or  War  was  the 
determination  of  the  day,  its  course  was  equally  liable 
to  be  interrupted  on  the  morrow  ; and  each  of  them 
seemed  adopted  not  for  itself,  hut  as  a preparatory  step 
to  the  other.  Rash  in  the  conception  of  his  projects, 
fickle  in  their  pursuit,  careless  in  their  execution,  even  if 
he  occasionally  proved  successful  in  the  field,  the  ad- 
vantage there  gained  was  sure  to  be  lost  in  the  Cabinet. 

The  ardour  of  devotion  which  in  youth  had  animated 
him  to  undertake  the  Holy  War,  as  life  advanced  dege- 
nerated into  a narrow,  monkish  asceticism  ;+  atid  the 
two  and  thirty  years  during  which  he  continued  to  fill 
the  throne  after  his  return  from  Palestine  arc  dull,  unat- 
tractive, and  inglorious. 

Many,  indeed,  of  his  most  prominent  contemporaries  Death  of 
were  snatched  away  by  death  not  long  after  he  reentered  (iwflrey 
France.  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,§  Count  of  Anjou,  second  Wantage- 
husband  of  the  Empress  Matilda,  died  in  11  SI,  leaving  net’ 

usual  severity  upon  those  whom  he  had  already  defrauded.  Many 
of  the  ringleaders  were  thrown  headlong  from  the  summit  of  one  of 
their  own  towers  ; a cruel  mode  of  execution  of  which  we  have  before 
mentioned  another  instance,  and  which  IM  Cange  has  noted  as 
affording  precedent  to  the  sentence  of  the  usurper  Mourtsouphlus, 
after  the  Latin  conquest  of  Constantinople.  {(Xu.  «w r Yillrhaidouiu, 

§ clxiii.) 

• Odo  de  Diogilo,  ap.  Hut  det  Goulet,  xii.  93. 

f Gibtxm  (ch,  Ivi.  vot.  x.  p.  316.)  and  Uuralori  (Aana/i  d It al >a, 
ad  own.  1149}  believe  the  slur}'  of  the  capture  of  Louis  bv  the 
Greeks  on  h*»  return.  Du  Cange,  in  his  notes  on  Cinnamus,  (uh.  ii. 
c.  19.  p.  49.)  has  examined  the  evidence  for  this  incident ; which 
M.  ile  SixnKindi  absolutely  rejects,  on  the  authority  of  a Letter  from 
the  King  himself  to  Suger,  explaining  the  cause*  of  hi*  delay,  which 
may  be  found  ap.  Hid,  <tn  Gamin , xv.  514.  May  not  the  wuids  of 
Cinnamus,  upon  which  Gibbon  relics,  was’  ixiytt  eXA  r*5  «Aw*«u,  be 
accepted  from  a By  tontine  writer,  as  if  they  were  tXiyw  Ifoyi.  and 
rendered  accordingly  narrowly  earaped  capture  f'  See  a Paper 
by  M.  Burigny  in  the  Mem.  de  f Academe  dn  hucriptioni,  tom.  xii. 
p 615 

I The  following  are  some  of  the  meiit*  in  consequence  of  wh’ch 
lands  VII.  l**s  sometimes  been  called  le  /Vex.  it  <l/terroif  iron 
Cart  met,  I'abatetnit  de  via  ft  de  paiutm  lams  Irt  I’mdredit,  atnitr.it 
riguheremeat  amr  nfkett  dinut,  ei  mpcctoit  let  Mimt/m  de  I nut  el 
mi  paiat  que  dam  In  procewnmt  iffaimt  pane-  denial  Itn  jutgtlau 
mvimdre  Clere.  Art  de  rtnjter  let  Datet,  i.  577. 

Geoffrey  was “ a mighty  hunter,**  and  his  name  w traced  to  his 
passion  fur  tne  chase  which  detained  him  perpetually  dam  let  geaiti. 
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his  eldest  son  Henry  in  possession  of  Maine.  Touraine. 
and  Anjou,  and  rightful  claimant  to  England  and  Nor- 
mandy. The  Abbot  Suger  fell  next,  in  the  year  fallowing; 
and  the  high  station  to  which  he  had  elevated  himself 
from  obscure  parentage,  the  ascendency  which  he  main- 
tained over  two  successive  Rings,  and  his  unblamed  exer- 
cise of  the  Sovereign  power  while  Regent,  np|H-ur  to 
justify  the  reputation  for  wisdom  as  well  as  goodness, 
which,  in  spite  of  occasional  disparagement,  he  has  very 
generally  enjoyed.  8t.  Bernard,  the  most  distinguished 
personage  of  his  time,  whether  we  regard  his  talents  or 
the  influence  obtained  by  them,  closed  his  active  career 
in  1153.  Seldom  has  an  Ecclesiastic  intermingled  so 
largely  with  Politics  with  less  detriment  to  his  spiritual 
character;  few  are  there  who  after  the  attainment  of 
Canonization  have  so  long  and  so  honourably  continued 
to  attract  the  notice  of  posterity. 

Henry  Plantagenet  had  already  done  homage  to  the 
King  of  France  tor  the  Fief  of  Normandy,  and  he  was 
meditating  the  invasion  of  England  when  a more  certain 
hope  of  increasing  his  power  presented  itself  nearer  home. 
During  his  expedition  to  Palestine,  Louis.it  is  said,  enter- 
tained suspicions  of  the  fidelity  of  his  Queen.  Whether  the 
charge  which  names  a handsome  Saracen  as  the  favoured 
lover,  or  that  which  exposes  her  to  still  greater  obloquy 
with  Raymond,  Prince  of  Antioch,  her  maternal  uncle, 
be  admitted  or  discredited,  her  subsequent  history  amply 
avouches  that  the  temper  of  Eleanour  was  little  adapted 
to  promote  conjugal  happiness.  Jealousy  on  the  one 
side,  contempt  on  the  other,  were  easy  preludes  to  an 
open  quarrel ; and  when  Eleanour  complained  that  she 
had  wedded  a Monk  instead  of  a Monarch,  it  was  not 
probable  that  Louis  would  be  backward  in  remembering 
that  a forbidden  degree  of  kindred  bad  once  been  im- 
puted to  his  marriage ; nnd  that  such  a plea  ensured 
facility  of  divorce.  A Gallican  Council  pronounced  that 
the  Royal  pair  were  within  the  prohibited  affinity  ; and 
the  King,  after  sixteen  years  of  marriage,  acquiesced  in 
this  decision.  How  far  Louis  was  politic  in  again 
dissevering  Aquitaine  and  Poitiers  from  France,  on 
account  of  n matrimonial  discontent,  need  not  be  in- 
quired; that  he  acted  honourably  when  upon  the  repu- 
diation of  his  wife  he  returned  her  dower,  is  not  to  be 
denied.* 

So  convinced  was  Louis  that  the  infamy  of  his 
divorced  Queen  would  be  an  effectual  bar  to  her  re- 
marriage, that  he  is  said  to  have  expressed  an  assurance, 
in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  that  the  poorest  gentle- 
man in  his  dominions  would  spurn  her  for  a w ife.  But 
the  broad  lands  of  Aquitaine  were  no  sharers  in  her 
dishonour;  Eleanour  had  not  completed  her  thirtieth 
year ; she  was  rich,  high-born,  and  beautiful ; ami 
suitors  accordingly  were  not  wanting  whom  either  love 
or  ambition  rendered  incredulous  of  her  frailly.  As  she 
crossed  the  domains  ofThibuud,  Count  of  Blois,  (second 
son  of  the  late  similarly-named  turbulent  Count  of 
Champagne.)  in  order  to  return  to  her  own  States,  he 
demanded  her  hand  ; and  on  being  refused,  prepared 


• Hi*  title  of  It  Jam*  ha*  sometime*  been  Merited  to  thi*  easy 
abandonment  of  a large  territory.  It  woe  more  probably  given  as  a 
(htflinction  from  hi*  Father,  who  bore  the  tame  Baptismal  name, 
( Louis,  ) at  the  time  of  then  aseociation.  The  author*  of  L An  de 
ve'ri^rr  let  Data  speak  of  Louis'*  Kum-mU-r  of  Kleanour’t  port  am 
with  straight-forward  and  most  rummcndable  honesty.  Let  Hah- 
ttguet  MaeMare/lutr*  m'onl  pat  mamgin ? de  dire  tfite  Lomu  amml  ,U\ 
rmmoger  ta  ft- mm*  el  garder  la  dal . ,tfcn  am  tie  ammmt  pat  d*  Lai 
Li  vine  mi  Humame  gmi  an  tort  t*  4 rrfrmr  Ir  item  if  autnu.  L 576, 


1 108. 


1199. 


for  violence,  which  she  escaped  by  a speedy  flight  to 
Tours.  But  there  also  a like  danger  awaited  her  from  ’ 

Geoffrey,  younger  brother  of  Henry  of  Normandy.  Lord 
of  but  three  poor  Castles,  that  Prince  dared  not  openly 
propose  to  the  wealthy  heiress  ; but  stratagem  might 
obtain  the  prize ; and  in  this  hope  he  laid  a train  for 
her  abduction  from  the  harbour  of  Pile*.  Her  good  for- 
tune a second  time  preserved  her;  and  no  sooner  had  she 
arrived  at  Guienne  than  she  wrote  to  Henry  himself,  prof-  m,  h^tt 
tering  to  him  her  hand  and  her  Duchy.  It  is  by  no  means  PUnUge- 
improbable  that  a passion  for  that  young  Prince  may  net- 
have  contributed  to  the  disgust  which  she  felt  for  Louis, 
and  have  inclined  her  to  forward  the  divorce.  Henry  had 
twice  visited  the  Court  of  France  ; be  was  in  the  fiower 
of  hiB  age,  brave,  gallant,  vigorous,  handsome,  and  accom- 
plished. Even  exclusive  of  such  attractions,  to  Eleanour, 
who  needed  protection,  alliance  with  the  existing  Duke 
of  Normandy,  and  the  probable  future  King  of  England, 
gave  all  that  she  required  ; while  the  great  augmenta- 
tion of  power  which  her  territories  conferred,  could  not 
hut  render  the  proposal  most  agreeable  to  Henry.  The 
negotiation,  therefore,  even  if  not  before  arranged,  was 
rapidly  concluded  ; and  six  short  weeks  after  Eleanour 
ceased  to  be  Queen  of  France,  she  became  Bride  of  Henry 
Plantagenet  and  Duchess  of  Normandy.* 

The  mortification  felt  by  Louis  at  this  unexpected 
aggrandizement  of  his  Vassal  at  his  own  expense,  no 
doubt  laid  deeply  the  foundation  of  that  almost  unceas- 
ing discord  which  marked  the  subsequent  lives  of  these 
two  Princes.  More  than  half  of  the  dominions  which  the 
King  of  France  once  ruled  were  now  transferred  to 
Henry ; and  Louii  bitterly  lamenting  hit  gTeat  political 
mistake,  sought  everywhere  to  create  enemies  against 
that  rival  for  whom  he  had  unwittingly  prepared  so 
splendid  a prize.  Fortune,  however,  continued  to  heap  Treaty  with 
her  benefits  on  the  Duke  of  Normandy ; and  au  arrange-  Stephen, 
ment  which  left  the  usurper  Stephen  in  quiet  possession  A-  v- 
of  the  throne  of  Eugland  during  his  lifetime,  equally  11^3- 
aecured  it  to  Henry  on  his  demise.  That  event  was  not 
long  delayed,  and  within  a year  from  the  Treaty  which  n*nrv  n. 
fixed  his  succession,  Henry  II.  received  his  Crowu  at  ofKnglaixl. 
Westminster.  By  the  Will  of  his  Father,  the  State  of 
Normandy  was  to  pass  to  the  second  brother  Geoffrey 
whenever  llenry  became  Kiug  of  Eugland,  and  the 
latter  had  sworn  to  the  solemn  observance  of  that  con- 
dition. Blit  the  avarice  of  the  Pope  relieved  him  from 
the  burden  of  perjury ; the  weak  vanity  of  Louis,  not- 
withstanding his  tnuny  causes  of  resentment,  was  flat- 
tered when  so  great  a Sovereign  offered  to  do  personal 
homage  before  his  throne  ; and  disregarding  Geoffrey's 
rights,  he  confirmed  the  usurper  in  the  Fief  which  he 
sought  to  retain. 

The  details  of  those  frequently  renewed  hostilities 
which  occurred  between  Louis  VII.  and  llenry  II.  will 
find  a more  appropriate  place  in  the  Annals  of  England  ; 
and  we  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  such  few  matters 
as  are  more  intimately  connected  with  the  Biography  of 
the  former.  Although  preparing  to  enforce  by  arms 
the  pretensions  which  he  advuuced  to  the  Counties  both 
of  Nantes  and  of  Toulouse,  llenry  iu  a personal  inter- 
viewf  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  assent  of  the  King  of 


1154. 


• (trrTiuiua,  ad  amm.  1 152.  Gu|.  5J*ubri«nr*i»,  i.  31. 
f During  this  Tint  of  Henry  to  Pari*,  Louie,  a*  Rodolfo*  de 
Diceto  inform*  u*,  gave  irp  hi*  Palace  to  hi*  Kuy*l  Gue»t,  *nd  *rnt 
to  lodge  in  the  CUtuAcr*  of  Notre  Dame.  Hence  the  author*  of  L’ Art 
de  ednjSer  let  Data  acutely  deduce  th*t  in  the**  time*  the  Kiii^  of 
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History.  France  lo  the  betrothal  of  Margaret,  the  issue  of  that 
Prince's  second  marriage,*  to  Henry  Courtmautel,  h» 
lrnin  own  eldest  son  by  the  divorced  Queen  Eleanour  The 
*•  D-  Bridegroom  had  attained  the  ri|>e  age  of  three  years,  the 
1 108.  Bride  that  of  twice  as  many  months  ; her  dower  was  to 
“ be  the  Vexin,  which  was  intermediately  consigned  to 
H99  protection  of  the  Knights  Templars ; and  the  infant 

Princess  was  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  her  Father-in-law, 
A until,  at  a tilting:  age,  a Papal  dispensation  should  permit 
u It'.  rthe  nuptials  to  be  solemnized.  On  this  alliance,  the 
li.-iuy  K ingot  England  no  doubt  thought  to  found  a prospective 

t'iiurtman*  claim  for  his  son  to  Ihe  Crown  of  France.  The  two  elder 
M and  daughters  of  Louis  by  his  first  marriage  might  easily  lie 
M.ir/arct  of  bastardized,  and  the  Salique  I#aw  was  not  yet  so  (irmly 
r,iUee  respected  in  France  us  to  prevent  a very  rational  hope 
of  its  evasion  in  favour  of  the  female  issue  of  his  se- 
cond bed. 

During  this  visit  to  Paris,  the  King  of  England  ob- 
tained quiet  possession  of  Nantes;  and  concluded  a 
league  with  some  powerful  Barons  who  promised  assist- 
ance in  his  design  ti|>on  Toulouse.  His  chief  force  con- 
sisted  of  Bnihiui^ons,  mercenary  adventurers,  issuing 
originally,  as  their  name  betokens,  from  Brahant  and 
Flanders,  and  offering  their  swords,  like  the  Condotlieri 
of  later  times,  to  the  most  profitable  market. t Of  these 
soldiers  Henry  at  one  time  had  more  than  twenty  thou- 
sand in  his  serv  ice,  upon  whom,  so  long  os  he  could  supply 
them  with  keep,  pay,  and  h<»pr  of  plunder,  he  rested  far 
greater  confidence  than  upon  the  ordinary  feudal  levies. 
Uewy  II.  After  amusing  Louis  by  repeated  conferences,  in  each 
of  which  he  profusely  lavished  vague  expressions  of 
ful  attempt  friendship.  Henry,  believing  his  preparations  to  be  fully 
caToolr>u*«,  adequate  to  their  object,  marched  at  once  upon  Toulouse. 

The  first  suspicion  which  Louis  entertained  of  this  design 
was  generated  by  hearing  of  the  approach  of* a hostile 
army  under  its  walls,  and  he  lost  not  a moment  in  throw- 
ing himself  inlo  the  City.  The  Englsh  force  was  des. 
tined  for  a roup  de  main,  by  no  means  for  a siege,  espe- 
a.  d.  cially  as  Toulouse  was  strongly  fortified  ; and  Henry 
1159.  dexterously  concealing  his  weakness,  sent  a trumpet  to 
inform  Louis,  that  his  respect  for  the  Royal  authority 
was  too  great  to  permit  him  to  attack  a garrison  ho- 
noured by  the  pretence  of  his  Sovereign.  No  scruples 
of  loyalty,  however,  restrained  him  from  other  and  more 
defenceless  portions  of  France,  and  having  pillaged  an 


France  had  twit  one  I’ulara  in  their  Capital,  aiwl  that  one]  by  im> 
meant  <if  Lnr^c  dimrro-itins,  i.  577. 

• With  Constance,  daughter  of  Alfonso  VII.  King  of  ('aUiie 
and  Lrtm.  Louis  married  her  in  1154,  and  in  n frw  in.iiith*  after- 
ward* made  a pilgrimage  to  CumiioaleUa.  The  |dlgnmagv  was  only 
an  o*1«ivm14v  motive  ; the  real  olyect  of  his  visit  Wii*  lo  KK'rrlain 
whether  then;  were  any  fuiindatum  liw  a malicious  repurl  tliat  hit 
Queen  was  an  illegitiitVjte  daughter  of  Alfonso  by  a low-burn  ewi- 
cubine.  The  Aixh!ii*l»op  of  Toledo  assures  us  that  Louis  return-si 
equally  overwhelmed  with  astonishment  at  tlw  isognifi earner  of  live 
-SjKintsh  Court,  and  well  untisfted  that  his  consult  daughter  of  a 
•isfer  of  live  Count  of  Darevlumi,  was  on  both  sides  of  illustrious 
blood.  Rndrricus  Tolctsnus.  *p.  Hut.  tfrt  Gau/n.  xii.  383. 

t They  were  named  also  C nllmtur,  from  the  loug  knives,  pro- 
vinnally  rnlleil  cctUfrrit,  which  formed  purt  of  their  offensive  suns  ; 
and  Rouhen.  bar  nnmeunis  reasons  too  auisnlisfiictory  to  dsservr 
quotation,  which  the  reader  may  find  in  1>I  Conge,  •ui  r.  Rmpinntu. 
Tlieir  chnnirter  did  nut  stand  very  high,  if  we  may  Harm  a judgment 
on  the  report  of  the  CAmvtfur  • le  St.  /Ion r.  cited  by  Vrlly.  it  81, 
Grni  rfr  rutmptitjmr,  hnqnmlt,  pi/lordt,  rtJrfitrt,  /«reo«»v,  im/nmet, 
rf)Mn/*tt  rrmmmunir*.  nrrtoimt  tr%  K-muUrri  ft  itt  fytitrt  oh 
U p**\%ir  %*  rrlirott,  ft  twmfMtmnt  Irt  fWtrn  ft  Ut  Rr/iyinur. 
The  advantage  which  tin  y offered  over  feudal  troops  oro-e  from  the 
p rmsneney  of  ihrir  service.  The  latter  were  bound  to  keep  the 
field  'hiring  a certain  number  of  dan  only;  five  funner  remained 
i»n  *r  arms  a*  long  a*  they  received  pay. 
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extensive  range  of  Country  with  impunity,  he  consented 
to  a brief  and  hollow  Peace.  v 

In  the  following  year,  on  the  death  of  Queen  Con- 
stance in  childbed,  Louis  espoused  as  his  third  consort 
Alice,  daughter  of  the  late  Thibaud  of  Champagne.  The 
indecent  hoate  with  which  this  engagement  was  com- 
pleted, only  fifteen  days  having  elapsed  since  the  demise  *•  "• 
of  the  former  Queen,  may  have  been  occasioned  by  the  ^ *"• 
anxious  desire  which  Louis  fell  to  confirm  the  succession  0f 

by  a male  heir ; and  that  Henry  entertained  some  ap- 
prehension  of  such  an  event  may  be  concluded  from  the  a.  d. 
step  which  he  immediately  adopted  in  consequence.  1160. 
Without  waiting,  as  had  been  stipulated,  till  the  children  ^ 

became  of  marriageable  age,  he  solemnized  the  nuptials  Henry 
between  Henry  Court  man  tel  and  Margaret  of  France;  Cuurtmou- 
and  demanded  and  received  her  dower  from  the  Tetn-  ,el 
plars  to  whose  custody  it  had  been  assigued.  This  M*rK*rrt- 
family  alliance,  instead  of  cementing  the  interests  of  the  with 
contracting  parties,  was  the  signal  for  new  war,  and  the  England., 
part  which  during  its  course  wus  taken  by  Louis  in 
espousing  the  cause  of  Thomas  k Becket  when  he  sought 
refuge  in  France,  contributed  materially  to  heighten 
mutual  irritation.  **  I am  astonished,"  remarked  Louis, 
when  he  heard  of  the  confiscation  and  proscription  which 
succeeded  the  Archbishop’s  flight,  **  that  my  Brother  of 
England  should  have  forgotten  the  words  of  the  Psalm- 
ist, * Be  ye  angry  and  sin  not.'  ” “ He  would  perhaps 

have  remembered  them,"  was  the  adroit  answer  of  the 
Courtier  lo  whom  these  words  were  addressed,  “ if  he 
were  in  the  habit  of  hearing  Mass  as  frequeutly  as  your 
Majesty."* 

It  was  in  consequence  of  a Peace  signed  at  Montmi-  Peace  of 
rail,  after  a lingering  and  inconclusive  war  of  nine  years’  Moaumrail. 
continuance,  interrupted  by  frequent  armistices  and  con-  *•  D- 
fcrences,  that  Henry  Courtmautel  proceeded  to  Paris, 
and  officiated,  os  we  have  before  slated,  as  Grand  Senes- 
chal. But  on  the  murder  of  a Becket,  it  seemed  as  if 
hostilities  would  be  renewed  more  angrily  than  before. 
Indignation  was  at  its  height  throughout  France,  and 
Louis  wrote  to  Alexander  111.  complaining  that  **  mali- 
ciousness rising  up  against  a Saint  of  (jod  had  pierced 
the  apple  of  Christ's  eye,  and  the  light  of  Canterbury," 
and  exhorting  him  lo  uushenth  the  sword  of  SL  Peter  ; 
for  that  the  blood  of  the  Martyr  cried  to  the  universal 
C hurch  lor  vengeance.!  Henry  at  the  moment  was  in 
too  critical  a situation  to  venture  upon  braving  any 
enemy  whom  he  might  hope  to  conciliate  ; and  having 
obtained  absolution  from  the  Pope,  he  employed  the 
offices  of  his  Legate  to  reconcile  him  w ith  France  also. 

When  the  sons  of  Henry  II.  arrived  at  manhood,  and  Louia  «n 
leagued  in  unnatural  rebellion  against  their  Father,  they 
received  open  encouragement  Irom  the  Court  of  France. 

Paris  became  their  asylum  and  their  strong  hold  ; on  Df Henry 
giving  audience  to  Henry's  A mbussudors,  Louis  avowed  A-  D 
that  he  recognised  no  other  King  of  England  than  1173. 
Court  mantel,  who  then  sate  by  his  throne ; he  invited 
his  Vassals  to  arm  in  that  Prince’s  behalf;  and  he  swore 
never  to  abandon  the  support  of  his  just  rights.  In  the 
war  which  ensued,  he  treacherously  violated  a capitula-  Wa  in 
lion  which  had  placed  Verne  m I in  his  hands  under  a Nurooaady 
solemn  promise  of  immunity  ; fired  the  town  when  the 
English  army  hastening  lo  its  relief  was  already  within 
sight  ; and  by  a forced  march  endeavoured  to  escape 


1169. 


A.  O. 

1172. 


• Hitt.  Quo  fir  II,  7 , 

f Kptti  Lu<l  vii,  ccccviii.  up.  Hut.  dei  GauSet,  xvi,  153.  Eon/era, 
Loudon,  1816,  i.  27. 
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Sie.ce  of 
Rouen. 


Trrache- 
ro  iH  at- 
tempt of 
Louie 


its  pursuit  But  the  haste  with  which  the  French  were 
withdrawn  filled  them  with  an  exaggerated  apprehension 
of  danger  ; the  retreat  soon  became  a flight ; and  over- 
taken before  nightfall,  while  in  disorder,  fatigued,  and 
dispirited,  the  whole  army  was  disastrously  routed  by  an 
enemy  panting  to  revenge  the  late  atrocious  perfidy.* 
Henry  vigorously  pursued  his  success  till  he  was  recalled 
to  England  by  u menaced  invasion  of  Courtmantel  ; 
and  it  was  at  that  lime  that  he  performed  his  memorable 
penance  at  the  Tomb  of  k Becket.  The  siege  of  Rouen 
occupied  Louis  during  the  King  of  England's  absence  ; 
and  profiting  by  his  great  superiority  in  numbers  over 
the  garrison,  he  divided  his  army  into  three  corps,  which, 
relieving  each  other  every  eight  hours,  directed  their 
attacks  unremittingly  during  the  whole  four  and  twenty, 
on  a single  point  of  the  City.  The  arrangement  was 
soon  discovered  by  the  Governor  ; and  being  met  by  a 
similar  division  of  the  garrisou,  failed  of  suooesa.t  On 
the  Festival  of  St.  Lawrence,  for  whom  the  King  af- 
fected especial  devotion,  he  proclaimed  a suspension  of 
arras,  and  the  majority  of  the  Citizens,  long  pent  within 
their  walls,  gave  loose  to  joy  by  active  sports  and  care- 
less festivity,  without  their  circuit.  The  Count  of  Flan* 
ders  marked  with  a piercing  eye  the  defenceless  state  of 
the  city,  and  he  suggested  to  Louis  how  easy  would  be 
its  capture.  At  first  the  King  revolted  from  so  treache- 
rous a proposition  ; but  persuaded  at  length  by  the 
urgency  of  his  less  scrupulous  ally,  he  ordered  his 
Knights  to  arm  secretly,  and  prepare  for  the  assault.! 
A Priest  who  happened  at  the  moment  to  be  amusing 
himself  by  the  fine  prospect  from  the  tower  of  one  of 
the  Churches,  observed  an  unusual  movement  in  the 


enemy  a camp  ; and  suspecting  treachery,  sounded  the 
bell  which  was  near  him  ; the  alarm  soon  became  ge- 
neral ; the  citizens  hastened  back  to  their  ramparts  ; 

frustrated,  the  gates  were  closed  ; and  when  the  French  troops 
advanced  as  they  believed  to  easy  and  oertuin  conquest, 
they  encountered  a vigorous  resistance  and  a disgraceful 
repulse. 

Peace  of  Negotiations  were  once  more  commenced  on  Henry’s 

Mimntloui*.  re(Un, ; ihe  rebel  sons  submitted  to  their  Father,  and 
Peace  with  France  was  concluded  at  Monllouis,  not  again 
to  he  violated.  Both  Kings,  now  advanced  in  years,  de- 
sired repose ; and  tacitly  consented  to  lay  aside  their 
long  existing  rivalry.  Frequently  engaged  in  amicable 
conferences,  they  formed  numerous  devotional  projects  : 
at  one  time  they  proposed  a joint  personal  expedition 
to  the  Holy  Land  ; at  another,  to  despatch  powerful 
succours  tor  its  relief;  and  at  a third,  they  determined 
upon  a union  for  the  extirpation  of  those  Heretics,  who, 
under  the  name  of  Henriciens,  Bon*- homines,  or  Albi- 
gr/i*e>,§  were  establishing  themselves  both  in  the  French 


* Benedietus  Abbas.  Hoveden-  Brumpton,  all  ad  atm.  1173. 
Gnl.  Neubrigenti*  is  silent  respecting  the  French  defeat. 

f Mohammed  II.,  when  br*n*guig  Scutari  m 1478,  divided  his 
great  force,  exceeding  eighty  thousand  men.  in  a very  similar 
manner,  and  was  also  similarly  repulsed  l»y  the  Venetians. 

* A’.-*  per  twrat  tub*  tn-e  prtrewtu  ted  tofu  ducam  tuturrit 
exrrrilmt  in  tenlontt  ad  irrump**d«m  pr*parabatur  arilatem. 
Guillrlmuv  N»  ulrignnw*,  it.  ad  anti.  ap.  Hut.  det  Gau/et,  mil.  1 17. 

4 The  JiimruNan*  were  di«ci|tlea  of  Henry,  an  Italian  Hermit, 
who  preached  in  Swwsvrland,  Poitiers,  Buurdeaux.  Toulouse.  ami 
tbs  neighbouring  districts  in  1 147,  was  condemned  by  Eugen>us  111 
at  the  Council  of  Rhciras  in  the  following  year,  and  won  afterwards 
died  m prUtm.  Hant-hommet  wins  the  French  rendering  of  (W 
tWi,  a name  which,  Idle  Attugeneet,  (originally  given  to  the  Pau- 
lictati*  of  the  IXth  Century,;  become  extended  generally  to  alxmst 
all  Heretics  of  every  demnninaiii/u. 

VOL.  XI. 


and  Norman  dominions.  In  the  populous  City  of  Tou- 
louse it  was  calculated  that  more  than  onr  half  the 
inhabitants  were  followers  of  the  new  doctrine ; and 
among  its  most  zealous  partisans  were  counted  nutne- 
rous  persons  of  large  possessions,  ancient  pedigree,  and 
dignified  station. 

But  these  ami  other  similar  propositions,  often  as  they 
were  discussed,  were  in  the  end  abandoned ; and  to 
Louis,  if  he  had  been  so  willing,  lime  was  denied  for 
their  fulfilment.  One  son  and  two  daughters  were  the  pro- 
duce of  his  last  marriage ; the  former,  Philippe — named  Intended 
Diet!  donne,  because  he  was  born  at  a time  at  which 
his  Father  had  renounced  all  hope  of  male  issue,*  and 
Auguste,  a title  derived  in  the  first  instance  from  the  ‘ . D 

month  of  his  nativity,  and  continued  afterwards  on  1179. 
account  of  his  distinguished  qualities — had  now  attained 
his  fourteenth  year,  and  Louis,  who  approached  his  six- 
tieth, determined  to  associate  him  in  Government.  The 
day  of  coronation  was  fixed  for  the  fifteenth  of  August, 
the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  Prelates, 

Counts,  and  Barons  of  the  Kingdom  were  summoned  “ as 
they  cherished  their  Sovereign  and  their  honour  to  attend 
without  let  or  hinderancc"  at  this  solemn  festivity.  The 
three  Princes  of  England  were  among  the  visitors  to  the 
Court,  and  Henry  Courtmantel  again  claimed  the  feudal 
privileges  of  Dapifer.  An  untoward  accident,  how- 
ever, prevented  the  ceremony  upon  which  all  thoughts 
were  fixed.  A few  days  before  the  morning  of  the  His  adven- 
Sacre,  Philippe  Auguste  being  engaged  in  a hunting  •"  *b» 
party  in  the  forest  of  Com  pi  eg  ne  was  separated  from  his 
retinue.  Entangled  in  the  depths  of  the  wild,  he  con- 
tinued to  wander  till  nightfall ; and  then,  when  over- 
powered by  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue,  he  was  further 
harassed  by  a startling  apparition.  A wild  figure  of  a 
man  stood  before  him  ; of  extraordinary  stature,  and 
coarse  and  suvage  features;  blackened  from  head  to 
foot  with  charcoal,  bearing  an  axe  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  blowing  into  flame  some  smouldering  ember*  which 
he  carried  in  an  iron  vessel.  The  young  Prince,  al- 
though greatly  terrified,  mastered  his  fears  sufficiently  to 
address  the  imagined  sjiectre;  who  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  rough  but  harmless  charcoal-burners  inhabiting  the 


• Before  the  birth  of  Philippe,  hi*  Father  ia«  in  a dream  hi* 
future  huh,  carrying  in  hn  hand  a golden  cup  full  u ( human  blood 
from  which  he  made  his  Noble*  driuk  The  King  ruocealed  this 
fearful  vision  till  on  hi*  death- bed  he  revealed  it  to  the  Bishop  of 
Alba,  at  that  time  Papal  Legate,  who  frequently  mentioned  it  after- 
ward*.  ( Chrv*.  Regum  Franco  mm,  irp.  Hitt,  dm  Gau/et,  aii.  214  ) 
Ita  key  is  given  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  De  Initructtone  Prate iptt, 
i.  id.  xviii.  124.  But  the  entire  History  of  the  emlwyu  Philippe 
Auguste  is  too  curious  to  be  omitted-  Ilia  baptism  is  represented 
in  a vignette  to  the  XIVth  volume  of  the  Hut  d*»  Gau/et.  and  is 
accompanied  by  the  following  Inierpretaiw  vi#  £.'■«>«<  advert* 
pagm*.  Anna  mcuct,  dhutruttmut  Ludottcut  Putt,  eum  mu/tat 
An berrt  JUtat  rl  nudum  fit,  am,  tempore  qua  Abba  lei  Culrrcirntu 
Ordmit  eonvenitml  apmd  Cuterrutm  ad  Vnpttutum  generate,  rent! 
ibidem,  rt  prottrami  te  ad  terram  corum  run, /it  Abbot  that  ibidem 
enngreytUit : qut  humditrr  et  devnti  rogatterunl  Regem,  at  te  engeret 
ae  turgerrt.  Et  retpondent  Rex  ait  te  nunqmam  de  terra  ferure, 
donee  promoter  tut  ri  in  brevi  htrrtdem  umteu/inum  hatn/urum. 
Abbalet  verb  rrmtebantur  pe/itiom  Regu,  at  rent  et  tn/ia  ad  Drum 
pertimrre.  Rex  au/em  pertevrrabat  pratiralut  in  petition*  ttoi. 
Tune  Abbatrt  prtrMcti  ornliani  deint?  cum  taehrgmu  te  dederunt. 
Qui  ivrgcntrt  ab  era  hone,  Jivind  gratia  intp*mnte,  errtjicaverwnl 
Rrgi  guild  in  brevi  prafrm  mtitcufinam  kaberet.  Et  tune  ptuumus 
Eudavicut  Rex,  fide,  tpe.  et  can  tale  pi  mat,  mrrrxu  A trmi,  et  eum 
grot  air  am  acti.me  et  magnb  dn'otiane  recent/.  Et  tadem  anon, 
quoit  miracu/ate  in  tenectule  tuA,  de  uxare  link  Jt/ium  genmt,  gttem 
P/uhppum  mommarit ; qui  patted  dietut  fit  Phllinj»«li  magnauunus, 
at id  Adeodnt'w  tieer  habentur  in  Tabuinnbut  C/uuttramm  .ILaie 

tenurum  (Jed/ttu  per  Francium,  tom.  xu.  p.  1 33. 
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History.  forest,  and  who  afforded  prompt  guidance  lo  Philippe 
i through  its  intricacies.*  Rut  the  agitation  which  the 

From  youth  had  suffered  powerfully  affected  him,  and  he 

a.  d.  awoke  on  the  following  morning  raging  and  delirious 

1108.  with  a fever,  the  rapid  progress  of  which  soon  rendered 
the  Physicians  almost  desperate  as  to  his  recovery. 

*•  °*  The  chief  hopes  and  affections  of  Louis  were  cen- 
1 199.  tered  on  this  only  son,  and  in  his  agony  of  grief,  he 
1 vowed  to  undertake  a pi  [grimace  to  it  Betket's  shrine, 

ih«*  ihnoe  a*rc*uy  renowned  lor  its  sanctity  and  its  many  reputed 
or  1 Beeket.  miracles.  The  Martyr,  during  his  lifetime,  had  been 
largely  indebted  to  the  King  of  France  for  protection, 
and  it  gratitude  were  a quality  which  survived  in  n state 
of  Beatification,  it  was  not  too  much  to  expect  that  the 
Saint  would  now  intercede  in  behalf  of  the  distracted 
parent.  Moreover,  he  hud  appeared  three  nights  con- 
secutively to  the  King  in  his  sleep  to  give  an  invitation.? 
Henry  was  in  waiting  at  Dover?  to  do  honour  to  the 
Rovai  Pilgrim,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Canterbury 
also  ; and  there  the  French  King  performed  his  mourn- 
ful devotions  at  the  Shrine  of  the  Martyr,  and  presented 
it  with  costly  offerings.  Among  them  was  a gem  of 
inestimable  price,  well  known  in  France  as  La  Royate 
a golden  cup  embossed  with  the  choicest  workmanship ; 
and  a perpetual  endowment  of  one  hundred  pipes  of  wine, 
to  be  selected  annually  from  the  Royal  Cellars  at  Poissy, 
and  sent  over  to  England  free  of  expense.  At  the  same 
time  he  relieved  the  Monks  of  Canterbury  for  ever  from 
all  lolls  and  duties  for  such  articles  as  they  might  pur- 
chase in  France  for  the  use  of  their  Church ; and  in 
confirmation  of  this  great  buunty  he  presented  them 
with  a Charter  countersigned  and  sealed  by  hia  Chan- 
cel lor.  J 

Not  more  than  five  days  were  consumed  by  the 
anxious  Father  in  this  devout  expedition,  and  on  his 
return  he  heard  with  delight  that  his  son  had  reco- 
vered. No  time  was  lost  in  renewing  preparations  for 
his  Sam,  which  was  performed  with  a magnificence 
upon  which  the  native  Historians  fondly  dwell,  but  n- 
rvaihof  in  the  presence  of  Louis.  He  had  bceu  disabled  by  a 
Lmne  le  stroke  of  palsy  while  attending  Mass  at  St.  Denis.  He 

C#ro*.  survived  for  many  months  afterwards  in  a state  of  im- 


• Rigunlus,  <Ie  Gobi  Philippi  Jngiuti,  op.  Hut.  det  Guvlet, 
xvii.  5. 

f-  It  w«*  delivered  in  the  following  word* : Domunut  natirr  Jhnut 
Chrittut  win/  mr  imuut  tuurn  T hetman i C'lnluortentcm  Martgrem, 
ad  It,  ut  mat,  li  cmltderit  el  ammo  conlrilo  adiertt  tervum  tuurn 
Thomam  Canhtanentrm  Afailyrem,  Fibut  taut  eowta/fteH  dr  in- 
hrm\Me  Hid  fuii  Imelur.  On  the  third  Appearance  the  Archbishop 
was  wroth  and  added  menaces.  Bcncdictu*  Pvtroburgrasis  Abbas, 
mi  a if  if . apttd  Hut.  dee  Goulet,  xiii.  180. 

I For  this  purpose  Henry  rode  all  night ; and  observed  an 
Eclipse  of  the  Moon  while  on  las  journey.  Gvrvauus  Doroverneneia, 
op,  Hut.  dm  Gattim,  xiii.  141. 

4 To  this  jewel,  allusion  is  probably  made  by  Erasmus  in  his 
incomparable  Dialogue.  Peregrmatio  Re/uimnu  ergo.  When  tlie 
coffin  which  enclosed  the  remains  of  the  Martyr  was  exhibited  to 
the  pilgrim  Ogygms  (one  of  the  interlocutors  of  the  Dialogue)  with 
all  its  emblazonry  of  gutd  and  gem*.  Prior  candidA  vtrgA  demnn- 
timbal  conlaclu  nngnfat  pent  men,  addmt  nomen  Galtivum,  prelum, 
et  aurlorem  dam . A m pranpuat  Afonarchtr  do  no  mtteranl,  The 
gratitude  of  the  Monks  iii  return  may  be  seen  in  a bllrr  from  their 
Chapter  to  the  King  promising  Kira  a variety  of  Ecclesiastical 
remembrances ; and  among  them,  that  on  the  day  of  lus  death,  when- 
ever it  may  occur,  they  will  perform  no  Ira  full  service  for  his  soul 
than  if  he  had  actually  been  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Ap.  Hut. 
det  Goulet,  m 167. 

||  This  was  the  first  time  any  King  of  Franco  had  landed  upon 
the  English  shore  either  in  peaceful  or  in  hostile  guise,  uei  hattiti 
man*  vet  mgrettu  poofico.  Kadulfus  de  Diceto,  ad  amt.  < tp.  Hul.  det 
GatJri,  xiii.  '202. 


becility ; and  his  long  reign  of  forty-three  years  was 
terminated  in  September  1180.  The  Government  had 
virtually  passed  into  the  hands  of  Philippe  Auguste 
from  the  moment  of  his  Coronation ; which  had  been 
speedily  followed  by  a marriage  peculiarly  grateful  to 
National  feelings.  Isabelle  of  Hainault,  whom  Phi- 
lippe selected  as  his  Consort,  was  lineally  descended 
from  Charles  Duke  of  Lorraine,  Brother  of  Lnthairell. 
and  Uncle  of  Louis  V. ; and  from  this  union  of  the 
blood  of  Charlemagne  with  that  of  Hugh  Capet  were 
drawn  the  most  auspicious  omens  of  future  happiness 
and  stability.  A remarkable  accident  which  occurred  at 
the  Coronation  of  the  new  Queen  tended  not  a little  to 
strengthen  these  favourable  convictions.  Philippe  on 
the  arrival  of  his  Bride  in  Pans  renewed  his  fiacre ; 
and  while  the  youthful  pair  were  awaiting  unction  from 
the  hands  of  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  one  of  the  attend- 
ants waving  his  wand  of  office  to  restrain  the  pressure 
of  the  crow  d,  broke  three  glass  lamps  suspended  imme- 
diately over  the  heads  of  the  King  und  Queen,  and  de- 
luged them  with  their  contents.  There  was  no  little 
skill  and  adroitness  in  converting  this  personally  dis- 
agreeable mishap  into  a presage  of  good  fortune ; but 
some  ready  Wit  declared,  and  the  populace  joyfully  re- 
echoed, that  those  whom  Providence  hud  thus  abun- 
dantly anointed  would  receive  a double  portion  of  his 
other  bounties  also.* 

When  the  Royal  power  was  virtually  transferred  to 
the  hands  of  Philippe  Auguste  by  the  incapacity  of  his 
Father,  the  young  King  had  scarcely  exceeded  his  four- 
teenth year ; but  he  already  gave  evidence  of  a spirit  little 
likely  to  brook  control.  The  first  acts  of  his  Govern- 
ment must  be  attributed  to  the  blind  zeal  of  the  Eccle- 
siastics who  surrounded  him  ; for  Religious  persecution 
is  not  the  vice  of  Boyhood.t  While  the  Jews  on  their 
Sabbath  were  assembled  in  worship,  they  were  dragged 
at  the  same  hour  from  all  their  Synagogues  throughout 
the  Kingdom,  committed  to  prison,  and  sentenced  to  quit 
the  French  dominions  within  three  months.  Whatever 
ready  money  they  might  possess,  and  whatever  movables 
they  could  transport,  the  wretched  exiles  were  per- 
mitted to  retain,  but  all  their  other  property  was  con- 
fiscated ; and  such  of  their  debtors  as  consented  to  pay 
into  the  Royal  Treasury  a fifth  part  of  the  sum  for  which 
they  were  bound  to  any  Jew,  were  relieved  from  the 
remainder  of  their  engagement.  The  ordinary  calum- 


Pemecuticn 
of  the  Jews. 


• Adfmt  ngnum  abandon! ur,  famae.  gtorue  el  mpimha. 
(’hr on.  Keg.  Franc,  ap.  Hitt,  det  Gaufet.  xii.  215.  Scs  also  Rigur- 
dus,  ni  urpra,  n.  7.  The  Utter  Historian  terms  the  Queen  Ett- 
label  ha,  renerabiht  Regina  ; probably  she  bore  two  names,  fur  tile  is 
often  mentioned  by  others  u Elisabeth. 

f Nevertheless  Rigcnlu*  is  loud  in  panegyrising  that  which  he 
considers  the  early  piety  of  Philippe  Auguste.  So  offensive  were 
oaths  to  hi*  ears,  that  if  a soldier,  or  any  one  else,  happened  to  let 
slip  an  imprecation  in  his  presence,  he  "was  forthwith  thrown  info 
tlie  next  pond  or  river ; quando  fortmlo  earn  mtlet  net  qm/thel  abut 
Indent,  prtvmte  Rege,  ex  impronto  Jurammlum  tncurrrbal , iltitim 

ad  man  datum  Hr, /it  is  Jhtmine  vet  m tarn  oittfua  pmjtnebahrr 

ilfee 1*  Virtute  / cujmt  tat  to  erant  pern  data,  guaftt  ent  jSnuf  (n  5.) 
Besides  this  symptom  of  precocious  devotion,  be  manifested  one 
other,  that  of  refusing  to  give  his  old  clothes  to  players,  juggle™, 
und  minstrels.  Kigurdus  is  grievously  shocked  at  the  prolusion 
with  which  some  Prince*  occasionally  bestowed  upon  those  vaga- 
bonds, richly  embroidered  vests,  after  six  or  seven  days’  wear,  which 
perhajM  hud  cot*  them  twenty  or  thirty  marks.  Plultppe  Auguste 
was  not  thus  idly  lavish,  but  reserved  his  cast  wardrobe  for  the 
poor,  ndent  omma  ut*  ette  vttna  et  toluh  coni  r ana,  mthnclu  Spin  tit 
Sancti  rrdneen*  ad  mrvumetm ; quod  a tan  cl. i et  rehyxatu  rrru 
qnandoque  diduerat,  quad  Hul  no  mb  ui  dare  Damombm  at  iflimo- 
tart.  (p.  21.) 
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niea  which  have  been  circulated  in  every  Country  of 
Europe  whenever  it  has  been  thought  til  to  direct  per- 
secution against  this  outcast  nation,  were  now  sedu- 
lously  revived.  It  was  affirmed  that  they  had  profaned 
a Crucifix  and  certain  Sacramental  vessels  which  hud 
been  deposited  with  them  in  pawn,  and  that  at  their 
Passover  they  had  even  crucified  a Christian  in  mockery 
of  the  Saviour.  Avarice  as  well  as  Superstition  may 
have  claimed  its  share  in  occasioning  the  cruelties  in- 
flicted upon  this  suffering  but  wealthy  people ; and 
relief  from  the  future  discharge  of  usurious  contracts, 
and  the  attainment  of  present  plunder,  may  have  con- 
tributed, together  with  imaginary  seal  for  God's  ser- 
vice, to  cause  their  expulsion.* 

The  French  Court  was  divided  into  two  parties  each 
struggling  for  ascendency  over  the  Royal  minor ; the 
one  composed  of  the  Queen  Mother,  Alice,  and  her  four 
brothers  of  the  House  of  Champagne  ; the  other  of  the 
Count  of  Flanders,  uncle  of  the  Queen  Consort  Isabelle, 
and  his  adherents.  The  King’s  marriage,  however 
approved  by  the  Nation,  had  been  strenuously  op|>osed 
by  his  mother,  who,  jealous  of  the  new  influence  which 
it  introduced  and  deprived  both  of  revenue  and  autho- 
rity, hastily  betook  herself  to  Normandy,  and  solicited 
protection  from  Henry  II.,  ami  his  eldest  son  whom  he 
had  associated  with  himself  ill  Royalty.  The  Kings 
met  on  their  respective  frontiers,  in  the  presence  of  a 
numerous  force  on  either  side,  to  confer  upon  the  dis- 
pute ; and  Henry,  a veteran  in  diplomacy,  and  one  of 
the  ablest  politicians  who  ever  filled  a throne,  was 
astonished  at  the  prudence  which  marked  the  boy-nego- 
tiator in  these  discussions.  Without  any  manifestation 
of  alarm  at  the  great  power  of  the  mediator  whom 
Alice  had  chosen,  and  without  any  cession  of  his  own 
claims  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  Sovereignty,  Philippe 
consented  to  his  mother’s  return,  and  ensured  her  a 
maintenance  adequate  to  the  dignity  of  her  station.  In 
the  Treaty  which  concluded  this  interview,  the  Princes 
mutually  promised  inviolable  fidelity ; Henry  to  ton 
Seigneur,  Philippe  to  ton  homme  el  ton  fidele ; feudal 
expressions  singularly  contrasting  with  their  comparative 
years  and  power. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign,  during  intervals  of  tran- 
quillity, Philippe  Auguste  laudably  directed  himself  to  the 
improvement  of  his  Capital.  Two  large  Halls  (A«/ie) 
were  erected  in  the  market-place  called  Champeaui,  as  a 
sort  of  Exchange  for  “ merchants.”  But  the  merchants 
of  those  times,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  narrative  of  Ri- 
goedus,  were  little  superior  to  modern  pedlrrs.  The  chief 
object  of  these  buildings  was  to  enable  them  to  sell  their 


* Rigordti*  compare*  the  Jew*  in  their  profane  unce  of  conse- 
crated plate  to  Belshazzar ; (n.  8.)  in  which  parallel  he  is  more  for- 
tunate than  when  he  tell*  us  that  the  unhappy  rzites,  when  plundered 
on  their  expulsion,  resembled  their  anemturs  who  spoiled  the  Kg)  p- 
turns  left  behind.  Indeed  he  appears  to  make  the  one  event  a type  of 
the  other.  Her  i pm  ttqnifcalafutl  futura  *je& io  q ute  prvcedemle  Im- 
part, ZM»  ditpommle,  tecuim  r»l.  (p.  ft.)  The  reputed  victim,  mtrrfr Hut 
Jmduu  H erucijSnu,  at  Paris,  »«  buried  in  the  Church  of  the 
Innocents,  canonize*!  as  St.  Richard,  and  reputed  to  work  many 
ruiradm  Robertusde  Monte  in  his  CArtmude,  nd  ana.  1171,  men- 
tiom  other*  of  whom  a similar  death  in  recorded  : one  a child  at 
Blots,  who  after  crucifixion  was  thrown  into  the  I .one ; another  in 
the  time  of  King  Stephen,  buried  in  the  Cathedral  at  Norwich; 
and  a third  at  Gloucester  during  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Lincoln 
ha*  a similar  story  attached  to  the  shrine  of  a St.  Hugh.  The 
Chronicle  of  Gilbert  of  Morn,  perhaps,  after  all,  give*  the  true  rea- 
son for  Philippe’s  treatment  of  the  Jews,  pro  quorum  expuino me  a 
Chr,$l,am*  marsna  pecunam  tccrptl.  Ap.  Hal.  det  Gau/ei.  aviii. 
364. 


wares  undamaged  (mttntfwimd)  in  rainy  weather,  and  to  Franc*, 
secure  them  also  from  pillage  during  night.  For  these 
purposes  the  circuit  was  walled  round,  and  the  gates 
were  carefully  shut  after  dark  ; moreover,  between  the 
Halls  themselves  and  the  outer  wall,  roofed  stalls 
( slaila  detuper  operla)  were  constructed,  which  allowed 
commercial  intercourse  on  the  very  wettest  day,  without 
a chance  of  injury  to  tho  goods.  Another  and  a much 
more  important  benefit  conferred  on  the  metropolis  was 
the  paving  of  its  streetB.  The  young  King  one  morn- 
ing, as  wc  are  told,  while  walking  up  and  down  the 
great  Saloon  of  his  Palace,  anxiously  meditating  on  the 
affairs  of  State,  looked  out  at  a window  commanding  the 
Seine,  as  was  his  wont  for  occasional  recreation ; and 
his  attention  was  forcibly  arrested  by  a grievous  stench 
proceeding  from  the  mud  which  had  been  disturbed  in 
one  of  the  streets  by  the  passage  of  some  waggons. 

All  his  predecessors  had  been  deterred  by  fear  of  ex- 
pense from  remedying  this  nuisance ; but  Philippe  Au- 
guste at  once  assembled  the  Magistrates,  and  ordered 
every  street  and  alley  in  the  City  to  be  paved.  This 
improvement  brought  with  it  a change  of  name  also ; 
in  which,  while  we  give  full  credit  to  the  derivation  of 
the  original  title  Lutetxa,  we  hesitate  perhaps  in  admit- 
ting that  of  Paris,  which  traces  its  founder  to  the  line  of 
Assaracus.* 

Philippe,  a»  we  have  seen,  had  extricated  himself  from  Philipp* 
bondage  to  bis  mother  and  her  partisans  : on  i lie  demise  ®J*j***  f*,e 
of  Louis  VII.  he  similarly  shook  off  the  guardianship 
the  Count  of  Flanders,  from  whom  he  claimed  his  wife’s  A D 
inheritance,  now  due  to  him  hy  the  death  of  her  mother,  j 
The  mediation  of  the  King  of  England  was  again  sue-  Wlli, 
cessfully  employed.  But  the  hostilities  then  prevented  th*  Count 
broke  out  two  years  afterwards,  on  the  second  murriuge  dFUnden, 
of  the  Count,  by  which  Philippe  apprehended  that  his  *•  D- 
promised  succession  to  the  Vermandois  on  that  Prince’s  1185, 
death  might  be  impeded. t Few  events  in  History  are 
more  utterly  devoid  of  interest  than  the  numerous  short 
nud  petty  wars  occurring  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Philippe  Auguste  ; and  the  reader  will  gladly  be  spared 
the  recital  of  mutual  pillage,  the  capture  and  recapture 
of  unimportant  castles,  and  the  hourly  changes  of  mili- 
tary fortune,  which,  whatever  misery  they  might  inflict 
on  their  subjects,  in  no  wise  increased  the  strength  or 
the  glory  of  cither  of  the  contending  parties.  We 
hasten,  therefore,  in  this  instance,  as  wc  shall  do  in 
others  also,  to  the  result.  Flanders  had  much  to  dread 
from  the  stagnation  of  commerce  and  the  destruction  of 
her  manufactures  which  must  be  occasioned  by  a long 
continuance  of  War;  and  on  that  account,  Philippe,  Advaa- 
without  obtaining  one  decisive  victory,  was  solicited  to 
terminate  it;  and  he  added  Amiens.  Sanccrre,  and  the  “e*ce- 
Vermandois  to  the  hereditary  possessions  of  his  Crown, 
as  the  price  of  this  Peace. 

This  first  and  im|>ortant  success  naturally  encouraged 
a desire  for  further  acquisition  ; and  henceforward 
we  shall  perceive  the  many  commanding  qualities  of 
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* Rigunlun,  ml  tup.  p.  13.  17.  Ad  hoc  CkntHamutimmt  Rex 
eanahalur,  quid  * oam-m  antiquum  auf«rr*t  cmWi  ; Lutea  m tin  « 
lull  fa  I ore  print  dir  la  furrat,  ted  qemti/e • quondam,  hujutm-'di 
nomen  pmpler  falorrm  ohKorrrnirt.  a Par  id  e Aferandm,  /A# 
Prutmi,  Reyit  frojtr,  Panama  weave  runt. 

f The  Voanwi  (on  the  death  of  her  mother,  first  couwwt  of 
tho  Count  of  Flanders)  rightfully  descended  to  ImImIUi.  The  Count 
promised  that  it  ilinuld  devolte  to  her  after  his  own  death,  but  it 
km  naturally  feared  I hat  ismic  by  a wcood  wife  might  induce  him 
to  violate  that  promise. 
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England. 


Tliitory.  Philippe  Auguste,  his  calmness  and  discretion,  his 
' sagacity  and  fimaneim,  his  valour  and  enterprise,  direct- 
ing themselves  to  the  single  purpose  of  extending  the 
Royal  dominion  and  prerogative.  The  Feudatory 
whom  he  next  humbled  was  the  Duke  of  Burgundy ; 
hut  by  a wise  restitution  of  all  that  lie  had  won,  he 
firmly  attached  him  to  his  service  during  the  ensuing 
contest  which  he  already  contemplated  with  a far  greater 
Vassal.  Muny  circumstances  indeed  contributed  to 
afford  causes  of  dissension  with  England.  On  the  death 
of  Henry  Courtmantel  in  1 183.  Philippe  claimed  the 
restitution  of  the  Vexin,  the  dower  of  that  Prince's 
widow,  Margaret  of  France.*  On  the  subsequent 
death  of  Geoffrey,  third  son  of  the  King  of  England,  he 
pretended  also  to  the  guardianship  of  his  two  daughters 
and  of  the  Fief  of  Brittany,  the  inheritance  of  Constance 
their  widowed  mother,  at  that  time  pregnant.  Henry,  as 
the  immediate  Feudal  Lord,  asserted  a claim  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Lord  Paramount ; but  the  dispute  was  ter- 
minated by  the  birth  of  a male  heir,  that  Arthur  whose 
wrongs  and  whose  innocence  have  drawn  tears  from 
every  reader  of  either  our  National  History  or  Drama 
Another  grievance  was  easily  and  perhaps  more  right- 
fully made  a subject  of  complaint.  Alice  of  France,  a 
sister  of  Philippe,  had  been  educated  in  England  from 
her  infancy  as  the  future  Bride  of  Richard  Coetir  de 
Lion,  now  heir  to  the  Crown  of  that  Kingdom.  It  was 
asserted  (but  it  may  be  hoped  on  insufficient  grounds) 
that  the  destined  consort  of  his  Son  hail  fallen  a victim 
to  the  Father’s  licentiousness  ;t  but  Philippe  cither 
Vat.  discrediting  the  rumour,  or  as  is  more  probable,  ad- 

a.  d.  vancing  a demand  which  he  believed  could  not  pos- 

1187.  sihly  be  granted,  us  a pretext  for  quarrel,  insisted 


* She  married,  Bel*  111.,  King  of  Hungary,  in  1185, 
f Lord  Lyttelton  ia  amusingly  grave  upon  this  piece  of  trend*]. 
After  speaking  of  the  numerous  delay*  which  Henry  interposed  to 
prevent  this  marriage,  and  hi*  peqwtua)  refusal  to  restore  Alice  to 
her  relation*  in  the  Court  of  France,  he  continues,  “ When  wise 
men  act  unwisely,  the  cause  must  usually  be  sought  for  in  their 
passions.  I therefore  cannot  doubt  that  the  real  motive  of  his 
otherwise  unaccountable  conduct  was  a passionate  love  foe  that 

Princess Lore  too  easily  hopes  what  it  ardeotly  wishes  ; and 

the  supposing  him  under  the  tyranny  of  that  passion,  which  is  com- 
monly attended  with  a greater  degree  of  dotage  in  elderly  men  than 
in  young,  unravels  the  whole  mystery  of  his  present  and  subsequent 
proceeding*.  For  it  is  natural  if  he  loved  Adelais  that  he  should 
rather  incline  to  risque  a war  (however  dangerous  it  might  be)  than 
to  think  of  porting  with  her  and  delivering  her  to  her  Brother,  who 
might  presently  marry  her  to  another  Prince.”  Hill.  of  the  Rngn 
of  Henry  II.  4to,  iii-  4 17.  Henry  II.  was  a crafty  and  veteran 
Political  intriguer,  sod  at  the  time  at  which  he  is  represented  to 
have  been  thus  enacting  the  part  of  Damon  was  fifty-tree  years  of 
age-  The  young  Princess,  then  only  seventeen,  eras  afterward*,  in 
1195,  married  to  William  Count  af  Puathieu.  The  accusation 
against  Henry,  as  it  ap|*ar*  from  Hovcden  and  Be ned ictus  Petro- 
Uurgensus.  both  ad  an*.  1191,  Wat  made  after  his  death  by  Richard 


I.  when  he  refused  to  comply  with  Philip's  request  that  he  would 
complete  the  marriage,  out  Richard  at  that  moment  was  on  the 
brink  of  espousing  another  woman,  and  never  at  any  time  enter- 
tained much  regard  for  hi*  Father's  reputation.  By  the  Chroni- 
dm  he  is  made  to  affirm  broadly  that  Alice  had  borne  a child  to 
hts  Father  In  the  Phdippen,  with  more  Poetical  decorum,  he  con- 
ceals the  shams  of  both  parties. 

(rermaMWi  tib*  reddo  loam,  rawiamyur  latentem 
Quh  eompeUor  ad  hoe,  a me,  royo,  fwerer*  moti. 

iv.  128. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  Work  the  author  is  more  plain  spoken. 
He  says  that  Henry  by  his  detention  of  Alice  waa  a*  one 
Sf  taper  inert Hit  tutprehtm  erimuie  reddent 
Compute  nurum  /ami  vtdyamle  notatut. 
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upon  the  immediate  consummation  of  their  long  de-  France, 
layed  nuptials.  In  the  war  which  ensued,  Occur  de  1 
Lion,  who  held  an  important  command  under  his 
Father,  gave  manifest  proofs  of  a secret  understanding 
with  France ; and  when  Henry,  by  an  abandonment  of 
territory,  obtained  a two  years’  truce,  the  hot-headed 
youth  openly  resorted  to  Philippe's  camp,  banqueted  in 
his  tent,  drank  out  of  the  same  cup,  and  even  shared 
with  him  the  same  bed. 

The  usual  spot  of  conference  between  the  Kings  of 
France  and  Dukes  of  Normandy  was  on  a plain  near 
Gisors,  so  divided  between  the  frontiers  that  it  might 
be  considered  almost  neutral  ground.  There,  under  au  The  Elm  of 
ancient  elm  of  extraordinary  size  and  beauty,  they  Giaon. 
were  sheltered  from  the  Sun  during  their  parleys.  The  a.  d. 
English,  on  one  occasion,  during  this  short  interval  of  1188. 
tranquillity,  preoccupied  the  shade,  and  with  great  dis-  Oct  7. 
courtesy  excluded  Philippe  and  hr*  Nobles  from  partici- 
pation. Incensed  at  this  affront,  the  King  of  France, 
ns  soon  as  the  English  guards  had  withdrawn,  uprooted 
this  auspicious  Tree  of  Peace,  the  fate  of  which  is  de- 
plored by  almost  all  the  Chroniclers.*  Retore  the 
expiration  of  the  Truce,  the  impetuosity  of  Richard 
plunged  the  Kings  again  into  hostilities;  at  their  cluse, 

Henry  signed  a humiliating  Peace,  arid  died  broken-  n^jhuf 
hearted  by  the  unnatural  treachery  of  his  Sons.  In  his  Hmry  II. 
last  moments  he  bitterly  cursed  them,  and  the  super-  a.  d. 
st  it  ion  of  the  times  believed  that  when  Couir  de  Lion  1IS9. 
approached  his  Father’s  corpse,  a few  hours  after  it  had  July  6. 
ceased  to  breathe,  blood  flowing  from  its  mouth  attested 
the  presence  of  the  murderer.  Philippe  had  again  pro- 
filed by  this  struggle  ; Berri  and  Auvergne  were  con- 
firmed to  him,  and  he  sold  the  restitution  of  some 
other  conquests  at  the  great  price  of  twenty  thou- 
sand marks  of  silver ; Richard  1.  on  his  accession,  in 
order  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  this  Treaty,  concerning 
which  Philippe  affected  to  demur,  consented  to  pay  four 
thousand  marks  in  addition. 

These  events  and  the  death  of  the,  French  Queen  The  Hid 
Isabelle  postponed  for  many  months  on  engagement  Crusade, 
contracted  by  the  two  Kings,  to  make  a joint  expedition 
to  the  Holy  Land.f  At  length,  soon  after  Midsummer 
1 190,  Philippe  received  the  Oriftamme  at  St  Dents ; 
delivered  to  the  proper  authorities  his  Will,  and  an 
Ordinance,  appointing  the  Queen  Mother  and  her 
Brother,  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  Regents  during  hts 
absence  ;$  made  his  progress  through  Lyons  in  com- 

* Benedictas  Prtroburgvnsis  (up.  Hit/,  dei  Gatdet,  xvii.  483.) 
sad  Kodulfua  d«  Diccto  (1 'hid.  63U-)  state  only  that  Philippe  de- 
stroyed the  tree  ia  a gust  of  passion,  because  the  conference  had  not 
ended  amicably.  Roger  lioveden,  ad  aw#.,  odds,  that  he  swore  do 
mure  parley*  should  ever  lot  held  under  it.  The  Phthppeu,  iii. 

102—185.  relates  the  quarrel  and  a akirmiah  which  took  place  ia 
consequence  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  English.  According  to 
the  Poet,  Henry  had  fenced  the  tree  with  an  iroo  railing  and  boasted 
of  it  as  a type  of  the  stability  of  hts  dominion,  a vaunt  which  made 
Philippe  more  anxious  to  destroy  it. 

(/•r  mode  tot  ramit  tan/oqne  vtrebat  honore, 

Et  Fmi oiinsf  fare/  mum  florta  vmUn, 

Awac,  pudor  et  lactui  patrue  Mint,  ab  ipso 
FnndMut  fit  eru/ta  taio. 

t One  result  of  the  conquests  of  Saladin,  to  check  which  was  the 
chief  object  of  this  Illd  Cruaade,  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  otv 
served  anywhere  but  in  the  pages  of  Rigordns.  F.t  m ta  food  a b 
evdrm  anno  Domini  futtndo  Crux  Domtmca  in  trontmarinii  parhbut 
ab  eodem  Sa/odimo  rapt  a fait,  infantet  fin  ab  eo  tempore  nati  font, 
non  habent  mm  viyinti  dmot  dentet  amt  tamtam  namti,  cam  antem 
tnpinla  ant  triyvila  dmn  habere  eonooevorant.  ( p.  25.) 

2 This  instrument  is  given  at  length  by  Rigurdux  (p.  90.) 
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pany  with  the  King  of  England  ; and  embarked  with  a 
brilliant  auite  at  Genoa.  The  greater  part  of  hia  army 
had  preceded  him,  and  was  already  encamped  under  the 
walla  of  Acre  ; a spot  on  which  the  superior  glory  won 
by  Richard,  increased  the  bitter  jealousy  already  che- 
rished against  his  ally  by  Philippe,  and  before  eighteen 
months  had  elapsed  destroyed  their  confederacy.* 

The  transactions  in  the  Holy  Land  belong  to  another 
portion  of  our  History;  and  respecting  both  these 
events  and  all  immediately  connected  with  the  Annals  of 
England  we  are  purposely  brief  in  this  place.  Philippe 
on  his  return  to  Europe,  in  spite  of  the  solemn  compact 
which  bound  him  to  strict  amity  with  his  recent  compa- 
nion in  arms,  made  no  scruple  of  violating  those  oaths; 
and  stimulated  and  assisted  the  treacherous  designs  of 
Prince  John  upon  the  Crown  of  his  chivalric  Brother; 
who  languished  meanwhile,  first  in  the  Austrian  dun- 
geons, afterwards  in  those  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VI. 
The  brief  letter  by  which  the  King  of  France  advised 
the  would-be  usurper  that  Richard  was  freed  from  cap- 
tivity, “ Take  care  of  yourself,  for  the  Devil  is  unloosed,  t 
and  the  refuge  which  he  afforded  the  fugitive,  when  in 
consequence  of  that  expressive  despatch  he  hastily 
crossed  the  Channel  to  Normandy,  were  repaid  by  John 
with  a signal  act  of  perfidy.  Less  confident  of  perma- 
nent support  from  Philippe  than  of  pardon  from  the 
generous  temper  of  Richard,  he  invited  the  French 
garrison  which  had  been  placed  under  his  command 
at  Evreux  to  a splendid  banquet;  and  surrounding 
Ins  victims,  while  revelling  and  unarmed,  by  his  own 
Body-guard,  he  massacred  three  hundred  men  in  cold 
blood,  fixed  their  heads  on  the  battlements,  and  took 
possession  of  the  City  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land.; Philippe  in  his  just  anger  laid  Evreux  in 
ashes ; a revenge  which  the  activity  of  Richard,  who 
had  now  entered  Normandy,  was  not  able  to  prevent. 
In  the  desultory  war  which  followed,  the  King  of  Eng- 
land more  than  retaliated.  Laying  an  ambuscade  near 
Vendome,  he  surprised  Philippe,  wholly  unprepared  for 
attack,  and  seated  at  breakfast,  under  a woodside  in  a 
sequestered  valley.  The  flight  was  general  and  imme- 
diate ; and  the  King  of  France  was  saved  from  capture, 
after  separation  from  his  followers,  by  accidentally  turn- 
ing aside  to  hear  Mass  in  a neighbouring  Church.  The 
English,  unsuspicious  that  the  chief  object  of  their  pur- 
suit was  so  near  at  hand,  passed  on  in  full  gallop.^  All 
tins  plate,  baggage,  and  treasure  of  the  vanquished  host 
became  the  prize  of  the  Conquerors ; and  among  the 
booty  were  the  Royal  archives,  the  Revenue  accounts, 


• The  expressions  of  Richard  I.  when  he  was  abandoned  by 
Philippe  are  most  bitter.  He  wrote  as  follows  : /W  rereimm  Dmntni 
Rrgtt  Franc  tar  nohtt  apud  Accam,  gut  ita  turptler  peregnt malt, mu 
w«r  propotilum  oc  vofum  contra  votuntatem  Dei  derehmat  in  appro, 
hrmm  alernttm  tut  el  Reyn,  ipnut,  $c.  Fput.  Rrmt  Amah a. 
Fade™,  London,  1816,  i.  54. 

f Roger  HovmUo,  after  reciting  the  Treaty  for  Richard's  de- 
livery,  adds,  Quod  earn  Rea  Francw  audtuel  ttahm  mandavit 
Comilt  Johann,  ul  ipte  mh*  raveret  yum  Dxaboitu  jam  tolmfut  cm I. 
Ad  ann.  1193,  ap  Hat.  dee  Goulet,  xvtL  559.  This  Billet  is  now 
familiar  to  every  reader's  ears  by  Sir  Walter  ScotVs  introduction  of 
it  in  IvanJ^a. 

I Gul.  Brito  Armorica*,  I'kilippeit , iv.  447.  Rigordus  fp.  40.) 
does  not  impute  this  massacre  to  John.  But  the  PhJtppett  is  sound 
authority,  and  unhappily  it  is  nut  contradicted  by  any  p&rta  of  John's 
character  and  conduct  which  have  been  transmitted'  to  us.  Gulicl- 
mus  Bn  In  r— i his  life  in  constant  personal  intercourse  with 
Philippe  Auguste,  and  was  eye- witness  of  moot  of  the  facta  which 
he  relates. 

4 Roger  Hovedeo,  ap.  Hut,  det  Goulet,  570.  od  am*. 


the  Registers  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  King's  Privy 
Signet.*  These  fruitless  maraudings  were  terminated, 
as  usual,  by  an  armistice,  to  be  violated  by  either  party 
at  the  first  moment  at  which  a breach  of  frith  appeared 
advantageous. 

One  son  by  his  late  Queen  was  the  sole  issue  of 
Philippe’s  bed  ;t  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  Crown  in 
his  own  line  required  a second  marriage  for  its  security. 

The  care  of  Heaven,  if  we  believe  Rigordus,  (and  ht  was 
a Physician,)  had  already  been  once  displayed  by  the  Philipp*’, 
miraculous  recovery  of  this  young  Prince  from  a sick-  tun, 
ness  which  appeared  to  be  unto  death.  The  story  is 
too  characteristic  of  the  times  to  be  omitted.  When  all 
human  aid  proved  vain,  the  Monks  of  St.  Denis,  after 
prayer  and  fasting,  carried  in  solemn  procession,  bare- 
footed and  in  tears,  a nail  of  the  Cross,  a prickle  of 
the  Crown  of  Thorns,  and  an  arm  of  Holy  Simeon, 
to  the  Church  of  St  Lazarus  without  the  Walls.  After 
Mass  and  oblations,  having  been  joined  by  the  Arch- 
bishop, his  Canons  and  Clerks,  by  the  whole  body  of  Me- 
tropolitan Clergy  and  an  infinite  throng  of  students  and 
of  the  populace,  weeping,  groaning,  and  chanting  hymns, 
they  marched  to  the  Palace  in  which  the  Royal  youth 
was  at  that  moment  supposed  to  be  dying.  A ser- 
mon was  there  preached  to  the  assembled  crowd,  and 
prayers  were  offered  up  for  the  child’s  recovery.  Then 
the  Priests,  standing  over  the  sick  couch,  made  with  the 
relics  the  sign  of  the  Cross  upon  the  patient’s  stomach, 
and  before  nightfall  he  was  pronounced  out  of  danger. 

His  complaint  was  dysentery,  and  in  order  that  the 
marvel  might  be  complete,  his  Father,  who  was 
labouring  under  a similar  complaint  in  Palestine,  was 
cured  on  the  self-same  day  and  hour.  Moreover,  ut  the 
same  moment,  a long  series  of  rainy  weather,  inflicted 
as  a visitation  upon  human  rin,  entirely  ceased.; 

In  looking  round  fora  new  Consort,  Philippe  was  Marriage  nf 
guided  by  political  motives  ; and  in  the  hope  of  securing  l^'l'l* 
the  alliance  of  Denmark  against  England  he  demanded 
the  hand  of  Ingeburge,  daughter  of  King  Valdcmar  1.  ix-omark. 
and  sister  of  Canute  VI.  The  Princess  is  described  as  A.  0, 

44  beautiful,  of  holy  life  and  of  sound  principles  1193. 

nevertheless,  from  some  mysterious  and  unexplained 
cause,  which  Philippe  never  revealed,  and  which  Rigor- 
dus ascribes  to  witchcraft  and  the  instigation  of  the 
Devil,  the  King,  on  the  day  succeeding  his  nuptials, 
quitted  his  Bride  in  sudden  disgust ; shut  her  up  tor 
three  years  in  a Castle,  where,  to  use  her  own  piteous 
words,  *♦  she  dared  not  raise  her  eyes  to  heaven  and 
endeavoured  to  dissolve  the  marriage,  on  the  ordinary  Heft  j 
plea  of  consanguinity.  The  affinity  was  not  between  fora  ui/' 
the  married  pair  themselves,  but  between  Philippe's  first  vam*. 
and  second  wives,  a connection  of  which  the  Church  re-  a.  d. 
fused  to  take  cognizance ; and  the  Legates  whom  Celes-  1 19t». 


• S<'eipta  fnlu/orum,  Jitctoue  chirographs,  nee  km 
Cum  retiguu  rap* fur  rehut  regale  tty, Hum. 

PhJippeu,  hr.  547. 

Roger  Unredvn  {ul.  tup.)  mentions  a jet  more  important  spoil, 
( a petto  (the  Archives  originally  kept  in  the  Royal  Chapef)  regia,  n 
chart*  umrertorum  homtnum  Regit  Amgtue,  gut  i«  dederaml  Reg i 
Franciar  e4  Comih  Johann,  contra  rum  ■ Philippe  took  great  pome 
to  repair  the  loss  of  the  Crown  Records,  which  were  afterwards  de- 
posited in  the  TWtor  det  Charter. 

f Afterwards  Louis  VIII.,  born  September  5, 1187. 
j Nee  eel  ttlentm  prmlereundmm  quid  e4.lt m die  per  ora/iowet 
Cirri  el  ApsA  ttremlat  aeru  el  lemprnet  reetituia  eel  um  rerut 
terete ; pluernt  ernes  Domimut,  peccntu  htmtaum  extgenlihat,  mu/lo 
tempore  taper  ierram.  Rigordus,  p.  34. 

4 PuJcherrmam  purl  hum,  tundam  el  hums  mumhut  omnium.  Id. 
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Midary.  tin  III.  despatched  to  adjudge  the  cause,  being  as  the 
~ "courtly  Historiographer  describes  them,  •*  dumb  rloga, 
without  Mm  power  of  giving  tongue,  and  trembling 
moreover  for  their  own  hides,  brought  nothing  to  con- 
clusion/'* In  spile  of  the  reclamations  of  Canute  and 
the  menace*  of  Rome,  Philippe,  however,  without  having 
obtained  a divorce,  espoused  Mary,  daughter  of  Berth* 
told,  a Prince  of  the  Tyrol,  and  braved  the  Papal  ex- 
communication which  was  immediately  denounced. 

Richard  I.  had  again  taken  the  field,  urged  to  fresh 
hostilities  by  the  Emperor,  w ho,  from  reason*  with  which 
we  arc  unacquainted,  had  exchanged  the  alliance  of 
Philippe  for  that  of  his  recent  prisoner.  An  equally 
unaccountable  transition  occurred  in  Richard  himself, 
which  indeed  so  far  perplexed  Rtgordus  that  he  does 
not  scruple  to  ascribe  it  to  the  “direct  miraculous 
interference  of  Providence,  who  regulars  the  counsels  of 
Kings,  and  scatters  the  imaginations  of  the  People  at  his 
Rrcoubli*-  own  pleuure/’t  The  armies  were  already  in  each 
dun.  other’*  presence  near  Issoudun,  ami  a general  battle  was 
anticipated  ; when,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  Richard, 
unarmed  and  attended  by  a small  suite,  rode  to  the 
French  camp,  voluntarily  tendered  homage  for  Xor- 
mundy,  Poitiers,  and  Anjou,  and  signed  the  prelimina- 
ries of  a Peace,  which  was  speedily  ratified  to  be  as 
speedily  broken.  J 

Fresh  sax.  We  know  not  by  which  party  this  Treaty  was  first 
violated,  but  when  Richard  once  more  appeared  inarms, 
he  was  supported  by  Baldwin  Count  of  Flanders,  the 
future  Latin  Emperor  ol  Constantinople,  and  by  nume- 
A.  D.  rous  other  powerful  Barons  of  France.  The  war,  os 
1 196.  before,  was  one  of  uncomhined  assaults  and  skirmishes  ; 
and  unhappily  was  distinguished  by  much  more  than 
former  barbarity.  Whether  the  personal  hatred  of 
the  two  Kings  hail  increased  by  the  length  of  their 
rivalry,  or  whether  the  Brabnn^ons  whom  Richard  em- 
ploy cd,  under  their  leader  Marchades,  (soon  about  to 
become  infamous  by  the  perpetration  of  one  of  the  most 
savage  and  perfidious  act*  recorded  in  History,§)  im- 
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• Rigordu*.  p.  38.  Sed  qt i*a  farh  tun  I mnfi  muti,  non  r a/rnlet 
l at  rare,  I im  enter  'ham  pHK  nr,  nihil  <td  perfectum  d'duxerunl . 
Of  Philippe's  disgust  he  says,  Sed,  mtrum  ! eadem  die,  inthmmle 
7h«W«,  \ftr  Hex,  qntbuidam,  ml  dmlur,  molrjtaa  per  sarlmriat 
impedilut,  u-Torcm  lam  long*  Ifmporr  enpiknm,  rxotum  habere  Cerfdl. 
Ingebwge  herself,  in  a Uttar  to  Celotia  III.,  declares  that  her 
marriage  writs  consummated ; and  then  adds,  that  hrr  husband 
imihgnhonr  dia  belied  el  quarundam  malUxatnrum  Prinerpum  per- 
tuau  mr  imprisoned  her  in  a Castle,  mbi  sir  protcnpla  dego,  nu*< 1 ad 
rmlat leva'e  ocm/ot  mi  amdrt  nryve  ptunn,  .Ip  Baluui  iturell.  L 
422.  (iiltiert  of  Mons  considers  Philippe's  alienation  from  his  wife 
to  have  been  entirely  political.  because  her  Father  esjwused  the 
interests  of  the  Count  of  Flanders,  dp.  Hid.  tin  Gimlet,  jrviii.  371. 
We  are  unable  to  trace  Wily's  authority  for  asserting  that  wrhen 
the  Queen  heard  of  Philippe’s  intention  she  burst  into  tears,  and 
in  broken  French  appealed  to  the  Vatican,  Male  Framer,  male 
France, 1 Hume,  Home  ! iL  176.  Neither  liave  wre  found  authority 
fur  Murray's  statement  of  forbidden  affinity  between  PHili|,pe  him- 
self and  Ingebqrge.  ii.  600.  The  Annnhtia  .dquiemetimur.  cited  in 
a note  on  the  above  paasagv  in  Rigordnr,  espresaly  says  that  the 
French  Predates  and  Barons,  before  whom  Philippe  laid  his  case  in 
the  first  instance,  pronounced  that  they  found  eontnnguinilulem 
%nt~r  pnmctm  el  seemndam  H'ginam. 

f P.42. 

1 Roger  Hoveden,  ad  ann.,  differs  somewhat  from  this  statement. 
Richard,  he  says,  by  a forord  march  unexpectedly  relieved  Issoudun, 
which  Philippe  had  invested,  and  the  latter,  alarmed  at  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  enemy,  negotiated  for  unmolested  retreat,  which 
the  King  of  England  refused.  In  s subsequent  parley.  Peace  was 
mediated  by  the  Ecclesiastics.  This  account  is  certainly  more  pro- 
bable than  that  of  Rigorduv . 

$ Velly,  in  a singularly  mistaken  spirit,  claims  for  Philippe 


1108. 


1199. 
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parted  extraordinary  ferocity  to  the  contest,  i*  not  to  be 
decided  ; but  we  read  with  horror  of  numerous  brutal 
infliction*  and  reprisals,  of  the  drowning,  blinding,  and 
mutilation  of  prisoners  on  both  hides.  One  act  of 
Richard  display*  a less  cruel  spirit,  and  manifests  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  humour.  The  Bishop  of  Beau- 
vais having  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops  of 
his  See,  wa*  taken  prisoner  after  a sharp  engagement 
with  Marchades,  and  Celcstin  HI.  solicited  Richard  for 
the  freedom  of  his  dear  Son.  The  King  despatched  in  __ 
return  the  Bishop*  surcoat  rent  and  bloody,  and  in  tbe 
words  of  Joseph's  Brothers  inquired  from  the  Pope,  1 
“ This  have  we  found ; know  now  whether  it  be  thy 
Son's  coat  or  no.”* 

The  revenues  of  the  French  Crown  were  exhausted 
by  continued  war,  and  by  subsidies  which  the  King  had 
afforded  to  Philip  of  Suabia  in  his  contest  for  the  Em- 
pire. As  one  expedient  to  recruit  his  shattered  finances,  Indul- 
Philippe  sold  to  the  Jew*  free  permission  to  reestablish  g«>«totl*! 
themselves  in  his  dominions ; and  the  general  voice  of 
his  Ecclesiastics  prophesied  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  *'  D_; 
upon  this  departure  from  righteous  persecution;  and  * 
affirmed  a reverse  which  he  noon  afterwards  experienced 
to  be  a judgment  and  a visitation.  The  skirmish  in  skirwuwh  *t 
which  Philippe  was  worsted  would  be  little  worth  men- 
lioniug  did  it  nut  happen  to  be  recorded  by  Richard  I. 
himself  in  a Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  The  King 
of  England,  it  seems,  was  in  occupation  of  Dangu, 
after  ravaging  its  neighlmurhixid  and  mastering  se- 
veral Castle*  ; and  Philip,  not  aware  that  a Fortress 
at  Curcdle  was  in  the  power  of  his  enemy,  marched  to 
its  relief.  Richard  disposed  his  main  body  oil  the  hither 
bank  of  the  river  Epte  at  Dangu,  and  encountering 
his  adversary  near  Gisors,  charged  him  so  home  with  no 
more  than  the  few  follower*  who  constituted  his  persoual 
suite,  that  the  French  betook  themselves  to  instant  flight. t 
" The  bridge,"  says  Richard,  “gave  way  under  them,  Account  uf 
and  the  King  of  France,  a*  we  hear,  had  a taste  of  the  it  by  Hi- 
river  water,  and  about  twenty  of  hi*  men  were  drowned,  chaitl  I. 

1 myself  with  a single  lance  unhorsed  three  Knights, 
and  mode  them  prisoners.  Besides  these  we  have  taken 
about  one  hundred  more,  and  Marchades  has  thirty 
whom  I have  not  yet  seen.  The  camp-followers,  horse 
and  footmen,  who  have  fallen  into  our  hands  arc  innu- 
merable, and  moreover  we  have  captured  two  hundred 
chargers,  one  hundred  and  forty  of  which  are  armed  at 
all  points.  Thus  have  we  conquered  the  King  of  France 
at  Gisors,  yet  the  victory  ia  not  ours,  but  that  of  God  and 
our  Right ; and  in  the  engagement  we  have  hazarded 


Auguste,  instead  of  Marchades,  Ihe  humemr  of  tbe  treacherous  and 
inhuman  (winishment  of  Ihrtrand  de  Gimrduu,  tbe  soldier  w ho  dis- 
charged  the  quarrel  bv  which  Richard  I.  wa»  killed  ; ami  who  was 
flayed  alive  after  the  dying  King  had  pardoned  and  rewarded  him, 
in  consequence  of  bn  bold  and  noble  avowal  of  bin  just  causes  of 
persona!  hostility.  The  French  King,  says  the  ultra-nioiurchicat 
Abbt,  writ  fitted  to  live  under  that  which  carer  was  the  rule  of 
French  Kings,  par  grandeur  if  dme.autanl  que  par  polilique,  rrm/vil 
tout  a /am  trntjer  la  mort  if  un  mnrmi  qm’tf  rtlimotl,  el  powrroir  a 
la  »u  rill  dri  Sourer  amt,  dan  I,  meant  f expreuum  tU  Mailmen 
Pans,  r/  £ lull  In. mi  me  le  Seigneur  ei  le  Roi.  li.  1 89. 

* Genrtit,  xxxvii  32. 

f Phdippiu  Hex , conlra  omnium  hommum  vptnumem,  tptmnqur 
H'git  edielum,  Judirat  Pirutut  reduxtl,  el  Ecclrtuu  Dt  i grantee 
eti  periei-ului ; qni  de  rum. i ptxnti  tecula  etl.  Rigordus.  (48-) 
The  Chronicle  cf  St  Demt  almost  translate*  tbe  above  words,  and 
odds,  Pour  ce  t’m  rot  Satire  Siret  rengier  en  partie  el  entail  la 
r enjance  le  forfel  surz  tut  aprit,  el  Satin  Sire  h motira  qut'l 
muprrmit.  (Ibid  385.)  And  to  tbe  like  purpose  Gulielmus  Arrau* 
ricus.  Ibid,  73. 
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our  life  and  Kingdom,  against  the  advice  uf  our  sub- 
jects/"* 

This  action  was  the  last  in  which  the  two  Kings  were 
to  encounter  each  other;  the  mediation  of  the  Pope  led 
to  a conference  early  in  the  year  following  in  the 
presence  of  his  Legate,  in  which  the  retention  of 
conquests  on  either  side  formed  the  basis  of  a five 
years’  truce.  Within  two  months  from  that  interview, 
the  fatal  treasure  trote  in  a Vassal’s  territory  allured 
Richard  to 

The  petty  fortress  and  the  barren  strand, 
before  which  the  conqueror  of  Snladin  was  to  full  a victim, 
partly  of  an  almost  nameless  hand,  partly,  as  is  said,  of 
his  own  too  fervid  passions,  t With  his  death  we  may 
for  the  present  suspend  our  notioe  of  French  History. 


II.  Gs»-  II.  The  transactions  in  Germany  during  the  XI Ith 
amaod  Century  continue  for  the  most  part  so  closely  iuler- 
Ital*.  mingled  with  those  of  Italy  that  but  one  History  ap- 
pears to  belong  to  the  two  Countries ; and  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  their  Annals  should  be  treated  separately 
without  rendering  each  barren  and  jejune,  even  after 
copious  and  very  wearisome  repetition.  We  propose. 
Hen  V *l  present  to  tuke  up  their  double  thread  at 

A D ’ the  death  of  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.,  and  to  pursue  it 
liofi  through  the  reigns  of  his  immediate  five  successors. 

Tranquilly  as  Henry  V.  possessed  himself  of  the  fruits 
of  his  unnatural  rebellion,  many  months  before  the  death 
of  his  Father,  and  securely  rooted  as  was  his  authority, 
it  by  no  means  appears  that  his  filial  impiety  was 
forgotten  or  disregarded  by  popular  opinion.  The 
A y terms  in  which  the  Chroniclers  record  a fearful  tempest 

1107  which  passed  over  Guslar,  while  the  Prince  was  hold- 

ing a Diet  in  that  City  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign, 
sufficiently  evince  their  tacit  belief  that  it  was  a visi- 
tation which  manifested  the  wrath  of  Heaven  against 
the  virtual  Purncide.  Henry  himself  was  struck  by 
lightning,  his  sword,  the  thong  and  inner  fold  of  his 
shield  (for  the  Monarch*  presided  urmed  Hi  these  As- 
semblies) were  shivered,  and  the  Council  of  the  Nobles 

* Ptr4era}  London,  1816,  i.68.  Rogvr  Hnv«dim{5S9.)  states  that 
Richard  hod  no  mure  than  sixty  followers.  Marc  hades,  two  hundred  ; 
that  the  French  were  very  greatly  superior  in  force  j that  Philippe 
separated  from  his  followers,  took  refuge  with  an  old  man  named 
Morel,  one  hundred  and  ten  yean  uf  age,  ant  when  he  rpiitted  Nor- 
mandy had  only  three  or  four  soldiers  and  one  (errant  in  his  company. 
HaduJf  do  Diceto  transcribe*  much  of  Richard’ « Letter,  and  rates  the 
French  at  four  hundred.  (637.)  In  the  Phttippni  we  find  a widely 
different  estimate.  Richard’s  whole  army  is  represented  to  be  one 
Unround  five  hundred  hone  and  forty  thousand  foot,  all  which 
beset  the  march  uf  Philip]*,  heeding  forty-four  Knights  anil  one 
hundred  attendants,  (chmiet.)  The  French  nev«rthei«M  cut  their 
way  through,  till  ninety-two  w amors  of  note  wore  overpowered  by 
numbers  and  captured.  When  the  Bridge  gave  way  the  King  swam 
unharmed  to  the  bank. 

At  Refit  temp**  medium  rum  Rege  per  emnem 
buiemnn  ripam  te  vent  is  uitenorem, 
and  not  a single  life  was  lost  by  Lie  troops  either  on  the  field  or  in 
the  river,  v.  351—440.  All  this  is  plainly  a flattering  unction  to 
National  vanity,  a sedative  fur  Philippe's  mortification.  The  CAtq- 
siWe  •/  St.  Dnu,  ut  tup.  allows  Philippe  five  hundred  horse. 

f The  latter  cause  is  not  mentioned  by  Roger  de  Haveden,  who 
attributes  Richard's  death  chiefly  to  the  mismanagement  uf  the 
surgeon,  curm/ej  die,  as  he  styles  him.  (595.)  The  Pht/ippeu  ex- 
preesly  says  that  the  King  would  have  recovered  but  for  his  own 
imprudence. 

NtC  UtMu  era!  pertutmo,  W uiedimrum 
RrJ  et  amirvrum  monitw*  audire  tniubret 
AmfUtfit  ; unde  ma/tr  i’merit  dum  gaudm  tamo 
Rrmfert  conufto,  mortem  ntn  ueectmt  adecU.  V.  601. 


was  broken  up  in  dismay.*  The  turbulence  of  his  future  Germany 
reign  may  have  strengthened  the  impression  that  he  was  •“»!  My- 
marked  out  for  judgment;  and  even  in  its  outset  his 
arms  were  unsuccessful.  In  an  invasion  of  Silesia,  at  Vxvm 

that  time  under  the  rule  of  Poland,  his  troops  were  A*J£ 

repulsed  by  King  Bodeslaus;  and  in  a subsequent  ne- 
gotialion  for  Pfeace,  the  A mhassador  of  that  Prince  rouin-  ^ D 
tained  at  great  superiority  in  the  Cabinet  as  his  master  j|yq 
hod  before  evinced  in  the  field.  Notwithstanding  his  w*r  with 
defeat,  Henry  proposed  harsh  and  inequitable  condi-  PuUud. 
tions;  and  thinking  to  duzzlc  or  to  terrify  the  Envoy,  a.  p. 

whom  he  affected  to  treat  as  a Barbarian,  he  threw  open  1 109. 

before  him  many  coffer*  full  of  treasure,  with  a declara- 
tion that  it  should  all  be  expended  in  llie  conquest  of 
Poland.  The  Minister,  undisturbed  by  the  threat,  drew 
a ring  from  his  finger,  and  tossing  it  on  one  of  the  a lit- 
tering heaps,  carelessly  replied,  " Add  that  gold  to  your 
other  gold.’’t  Henry,  abashed  by  the  unexpected  con-  Seaxbicui 
tempi  with  which  his  vaunt  had  been  received,  was  at  u HaUlanek. 
Ii.iss  for  words,  and  answered  with  a simple  expression 
of  thanks.  The  Gerti tun  Ifabdtxnck,  Thank-ye,  was 
thenceforward  attached  by  the  Poles  to  the  Family  name 
of  their  Ambassador  fcfoarbicus,  * and  the  Habdankti 
long  maintained  the  reputation  of  the  ancestor  from 
whom  they  derived  their  title. 

Seldom  has  the  change  of  opinion  so  often  conse-  Henry  § 
queut  upon  the  attainment  of  power  manifested  itself 
more  strongly  than  in  the  instance  of  Henry  V. ; for  ^ 

almost  instantly  on  his  accession  he  became  opposed  to  i^qc) 

Rome  in  support  of  the  very  principles  which  he  had 
denounced  in  his  father.  It  was  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1109  that  he  entered  Italy,  with  the  ostensible  motive 
of  celebrating  his  Coronation ; but  the  thirty  thousand 
men  who  accompanied  him  must  have  convinced  Pas- 
cal II.  that  their  leader  was  prepared  also  to  enforce 
that  right  of  Investiture  which  he  had  most  unexpectedly 
asserted.  Severe  inflictions  upon  certain  towns  which 
closed  their  gales  marked  hi*  passage  through  Lom- 
bardy and  Tuscany ; and  when  be  advanced  towards 
Rome  and  negotiated  a preliminary  Treaty  at  Sutri,  its 
terms  sufficiently  betrayed  the  ularm  of  Pascal.  The 
compromise  to  which  the  Pope  awaruted  was  a surrender 
of  all  fiefe  bestowed  on  the  Clergy  by  former  Emperors, 
in  return  for  which  most  substantial  concession  he  was 
permitted  to  retain  in  his  own  hands  the  now  empty  ad- 
ministration of  I nvcalilure.  Of  Pascal’s  good  faith  in 
this  transaction  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  and  indeed 
much  of  his  subsequent  conduct  attests  the  general  sin- 
cerity of  his  character.  But  the  Conclave  and  the  Pre- 
lates of  his  Court  vehemently  opposed  this  Treaty  ; and 
on  the  day  fixed  for  the  Emperor’s  Coronation,  when 
nothing  remained  but  that  the  terms  should  be  ratified, 
in  the  presence  of  the  great  concourse  assembled  in  the 
Basilica  of  the  Vatican  to  witness  that  solemnity,  the 
Clergy  with  one  voice  declared  that  the  Instrument  to 
which  the  Pope  had  consented  was  heretical,  and  therefore  ue 
that  it  must  be  annulled.  Indignant  at  this  violation  kin,  pflS_ 
of  promise,  and  suspecting  Pascal  of  collusion,  Henry,  cal  1L 
undeterred  by  the  sanctity  of  either  place  or  person.  A,  o- 
aeixed  the  Holy  Father  and  his  attendant  Cardinals,  1110, 


* Stvuviua.  i.  34 a.  ami  the  authorities  there  ritrd. 
f *•  Jumgutur  aurum  Mm."  A*  the  Poles  common!)  Latin 

there  con  he  little  doubt  that  the**  were  the  very  words  employed. 
The  story  n tuhl  hy  Cuiwu*  in  his  Annette*  Sdrti*,  p 47,  aad  riw 
by  Croroenis,  de  Rebut  Ptdtmia,  lib.  v.  p.  114. 

J Curmu,  ut  mpn  pre*  the  name  Scarbius,  ia  which  be  is  followed 
by  Hciss,  Ub.  ii.  c.  10. 
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bore  them  from  the  Church,  and  consigned  them  as 
prisoners  to  the  custody  of  the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia. 
In  a tumult  which  ensued  on  the  following  morning, 
the  Homan  populace,  excited  by  the  Ecclesiastics,  ran 
to  arms,  overthrew  the  slight  body  guard  which  attended 
Henry  in  the  Leonine  City,  and,  but  tor  the  seasonable 
attraction  of  plunder,  might  have  prevented  his  escape 
from  the  great  danger  bv  which  he  was  encompassed. 
Every  German  who  could  be  seized  was  ruthlessly  put 
to  the  sword  ; the  Emperor  himself,  nearly  surprised  in 
bed,  sprang  on  his  saddle,  and  fought  like  a common 
man  at  arms,  till  his  horse  was  killed  under  him,  and  he 
was  wounded  in  the  face.  The  Count  of  Milan  observing 
his  peril,  dismounted,  and  offering  his  own  horse,  scarcely 
saw  his  Prince  in  safely  tiefore  he  was  himself  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  infuriated  rabble.*  A reinforcement  from 
the  camp  enabled  Henry  to  inflict  signal  vengeance  upon 
the  Citizens ; and  having  razed  part  of  their  walls,  he 
took  up  a secure  position  at  a few  miles’ distance,  carry* 
ing  with  him  his  prisoners. 

Three  months'  rigorous  confinement,  and  menaces  of  yet 
more  extreme  proceedings  if  opposition  were  continued, 
induced  Pascal  to  accede  to  a yet  further  surrender  than 
had  hecn  proposed  before.  By  his  own  signature  and 
that  of  sixteen  of  his  principal  Clergy,  he  grunted  to 
Henry  the  right  of  Investiture  in  his  own  dominions, 
with  a single  proviso  against  Simony.  He  solemnly 
promised  also  never  to  excommunicate  him  ; and  at  the 
especial  request  of  the  Hypocrite,  he  at  length  accorded 
the  rites  of  Christian  Burial  to  the  deceased  Emperor, 
whose  life  himself,  jointly  with  his  petitioner,  had  embit- 
tered and  hastened  to  its  close. t Immediately  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  Treaty,  Henry  reentered  Rome,  was 
crowned  by  the  hands  of  Pascal,  and  before  parting 
shared  with  him  a consecrated  Wafer,  broken  with  this 
solemn  adjuration  : “ As  one  portion  of  this  Host  is  now 
divided  from  the  other,  so  may  that  one  of  us  twain  who 
shall  violate  this  Peace  be  for  ever  divided  from  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ  l"* 

The  gates  of  Home  were  closed  and  guarded  during 
this  ceremony,  so  little  confidence  did  Henry  feel  in  the 
peaceable  disposition  of  its  inhabitants ; and  no  sooner 
was  the  Rite  concluded  than  he  commenced  his  home- 
ward march  to  Germany.  As  he  retired,  the  boldness 
of  the  discontented  Prelates  increased,  and  they  loudly 
demanded  from  Pascal  a disavowal  of  his  recent  Treaty. 
In  a Council  which  the  Pope  was  compelled  to  summon 
at  the  Lateran  for  the  determination  of  this  question,  he 
was  abandoned  bv  the  Cardinals  whose  signatures,  jointly 
with  his  own,  had  attested  the  document  which  procured 
them  liberty  ; and  which  they  now  concurred  with  their 
indignant  Brethren  in  rejecting.  Pascal  was  of  firmer 
and  aincerer  temper,  and  deaf  to  every  solicitation  of 
his  Clergy,  he  steadily  adhered  to  his  promise.  He  could 
not  prevent,  but  lie  would  not  confirm  the  fierce  Edicts 
which  issued  from  tikis  Council ; betook  no  share  in 
the  uunulment  of  that  “ most  detestable  und  scarcely  to 
he  mentioned  Treaty.”  as  the  Cardinals  declared  it  to  be, 
'*  which  was  not  a prt vtleghi m,but  a praviUgium  extorted 
by  Henry;”  nor  would  be  lend  his  sanction  to  their  de- 
nouncement of  the  Emperor  as  one  treacherous,  per- 
jured, and  sacrilegious,  who  after  kissing  the  feet,  mouth, 

* Mur&tori,  Annn/i  iT I taint,  ad  turn.  1 1 1 1. 

f The  permission  for  interment  war  granted  by  Pascal  upon 
receiving  an  atsurinc*  that  Henry  IV.  died  roe  ath  di  vnv 
motto.  Id.  ibid. 

j Paul  us  Diacomn,  iv.  40.  Sigebertus  Gemblacv&sis,  ad  am i. 


and  cheek  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  had  betrayed  him,  Tike 
another  J udas ; and  who  therefore  was  excommunicated, 
anathematized,  and  cut  off  from  the  bosom  of  the 
Church.  Bigoted  as  might  be  the  opposition  by  which 
Pascal  had  hurled  the  miserable  Henry  IV.  from  the 
throne,  and  pursued  him  even  to  the  very  grove,  he  was 
still  honest  in  his  prejudices.  It  was  by  no  means  for  the 
temporal  wealth  of  his  Church  that  he  had  at  any  time 
contended,  but  rather  for  its  independence  from  that 
which  he  esteemed  a violation  of  its  spiritual  supre- 
macy.* 

Tfiese  idle  censures  little  disconcerted  Henry  ; but 
meantime  he  had  full  employment  in  his  Transalpine 
dominions.  A close  alliance  with  England  had  long 
been  one  of  his  favourite  objects  ; probably  because  the 
King  of  France,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Pope,  was  at  perpetual  variance  with  Henry  I.  his  Vas- 
sal in  Normandy.  Even  in  her  fifth  year.f  therefore, 
he  had  demanded  the  hund  of  Henry's  daughterMatilda ; 
in  her  eighth,  site  was  betrothed  to  him,  and  sent  to 
Germany  for  the  express  purpose  of  education  in  the 
Language  and  Manners  of  that  Country.  The  nuptials 
were  celebrated  when  the  young  Princess  had  scarcely 
passed  her  twelfth  birthday,  and  she  received  from  her 
Fulher  a rich  portion  of  £4 5,000,  levied  by  a tax  of 
three  shillings  on  every  hydeof  land  in  England.?  A less 
agreeable  occupation  was  the  restraint  of  the  Saxons  ever 
opposed  to  the  House  of  Franconia,  who  continued  in 
insurgency  under  their  Duke  Lothaire,^  and  but  for  the 
opposition  of  Frederic  of  Suabio||  might  have  changed 
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* Voltaire  could  not  lie  expected  to  resist  an  opportunity  of  vent- 
ing sarcasms  against  a Hope.  Pascal,  he  says,  iu  pita  dons  m 
prtmm  qua  fault! : and  again,  Patent  nr  Irnra  pat  maavau  qme 
In  Cardtuatur  tt  ttt  LtgnU  dam  /wu  In  Rogaumet  dftarouattenl  oa 
condeocendnncr  pour  Hrnry  V.  Ann.  dr  f Empire,  ad  amt.  1111.  But 
Voltaire  won  nut  in  the  habit  of  examining  his  authorities  closely  ; 
and  1*11  writers  of  our  own  tunes,  upon  whom  implicit  confidence 
may  be  placed,  haw  home  ample  evidence  to  Pascal's  iut verity. 
U (toil  rr/igteux  dr  bonne  fot  i*  M <t*  Siunoitali'*  observation  in 
relating  the  jvrncvrdings  of  this  Council  of  lotferan.  ( Rep.  It.  i.  206. 
ch.  iu  ) Mr.  llollora  also  describes  him  as  *•  conscientious,"  aud 
as  acting  in  the  dispute  about  Investiture  “ with  steady  but  disin- 
terested prejudice  j”  pointing  at  the  same  time  to  a Letter  from  the 
Pape  to  Anselm,  {ap.  Schmidt,  i 304.)  “ in  which  he  seems  to  imply 
that  he  thought  it  better  fur  the  Church  to  be  without  riclica,  than 
to  enjoy  them  on  condition  of  doing  homage  lo  Laymen.'*  (Middle 
A get,  ii.  411.)  M unttu n.  in  his  houest  and  homely  style,  has  well 
defended  Pascal : £ u n be!  fare  i/  4r«w  Inttjt  dalle  oallaghr ; te 
qur'  zefantt  Cardinal!  «i  fra tm>  Invttlt  per  due  men  nel/e  anguttte  del 
Rapa,  e col  collello  alia  rah,  twsf  tr/U  fut  e nel  pencato  dt  rede  re 
tarn frolt  al  furore  Tedetco  i Pvrparati  pngvmi  e lanli  oflri  Ro- 
mani : nan  io  if  acetoerv  praturalo  eg  lino  do,  cbt  ora  eugevano  dal 
Papa,  ul  tup. 

f W ilhelmus  Geraitticenus,  vii . 1 1 . 

* Voltaire  in  this  instance  also  has  attacked  the  faith  of  early 
History  without  sufficient  grounds.  On  pretend  qut  «a  femme  eul 
pour  dot  une  tomme  ym  rev> ml  i environ  ntuf  cm!  I sniff  hurra  aler- 
ting. Let  Hitlvnmt  manqurnt  tout  if  exnehtudc  nr  or*  fruit ; el 
t Hi  Hot  re  dr  (Ot  tempt -In  n'etl  que  trap  mnrrrnt  tat  amat  dee  exugg  t- 
ra/umt.  (ul  tup,')  Hume,  however,  has  shown  that  the  exaggeration 
rests  with  modem  writers,  (Brady,  270.  Tyrrel,  ii.  182.)  who  heed- 
leoaly  miscalculate  the  sum  at  £b00,000  ; not  with  Henry  of  Hun- 
tingdon, who  states  no  more  than  truth.  “ Five  hydes,  sometimes  less, 
made  a Knight  Fee,  of  which  there  were  about  60,060  in  England, 
cu n sequent l y near  300,000  Hyde*  ; and  at  the  rate  of  three  shillings 
a hyde,  the  sum  would  amount  to  £45,000  or  £135,000  uf  our  pre- 
sent money.  See  Kmllmrue,  p.  2b?."  { Hi ti.  of  England,  i.  note  M 
at  the  end  of  the  volume.)  The  |’ortion,  however,  wot  considered 
very  ample.  Hmrycut  Jlham  regio  more  datum!,  say  tile  Anna U of 
Hi/detkeim , ad  mm.  1110:  Arpenh  decern  miilia  wwrro*  its  fhu  *wd 
Her  opu/mlut  demavi!  et  regnh  more  munera  mtignta  deittnmnl. 
Ordeticus  Vitalw,  x 

$ The  successor  of  Henry  V in  th»  Imperial  Crown. 

||  Father  of  the  Ktupt-ror  Frederic  Bax  bar  ossa. 
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the  Imperial  dynasty  even  in  the  lifetime  of  Henry.  The 
' Peace  of  Goelar  which  terminated  this  intestine  strug- 
gle,—although  not  till  the  year  1120, — may  be  named 
as  the  epoch  at  which  the  House  of  Guelph  gave  most 
distinct  manifestations  of  its  rapid  ascendency. 

While  engaged  in  these  domestic  troubles,  the  Em- 
peror was  again  summoned  to  Italy,  soon  after  the  death 
of  the  Great  Countess  Matilda  by  whose  bequest  to 
, the  Holy  See  it  seemed  as  if  his  Crown  would  be  de- 
prived of  the  rich  Feudal  reversion  of  her  Fiefs,  his 
Family  of  the  heritage  of  her  personal  property.  Her 
right  over  the  latter  was  not  disputed,  but  Iter  Fiefs  and 
territories  were  declared  unalienable;  and  Henry  having 
forcibly  occupied  them  proceeded  to  Rome.  Pascal  re- 
tired at  his  approach;  and  the  year  following  terminated 
the  career  of  a Pope  who  possessed  many  qualities  better 
adapted  to  less  unquiet  times.  The  successor  elected 
I by  the  Cardinals  under  the  title  of  Gelasius  II.  refused 
' all  compromise  with  the  Emperor  ; and  Henry  accord- 
ingly, occupying  Rome,  raised  Uurdioo,  Archbishop  of 
Rraganza.t  to  the  Holy  See  by  his  own  single  authority, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  reclamations  of  the  Clergy,  in- 
augurated him  as  Gregory  VIII. 

The  Pisans,  whose  great  maritime  strength  had  been 
displayed  on  the  shores  of  Palestine,  and  at  the  conquest 
of  Majorca,  as  well  as  in  sweeping  their  neighbouring 
seas  of  the  Infidels,  afforded  refuge  to  Gelasius  when 
he  was  driven  from  the  Vatican ; and  the  gratitude  which 
the  Pope  exhibited  in  return  was  the  proximate  cause  of 
a long  and  sanguinary  War  against  those  whose  kind- 
ness he  intended  to  repay.  It  was  not  without  the  bit- 
' terest  jealousy  that  the  Genoese  beheld  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  their  great  rival,  when  the  Holy  Father  declared 
the  Bishop  of  Corsica  to  be  Suffragan  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Pisa ; an  honour  received  with  unbounded  demon- 
strations of  joy  by  those  upon  wrhom  it  was  conferred. 
War  was  the  immediate  consequence,  and  fourteen  years 
of  active  and  desolating  hostility  followed  upon  the 
bounty  of  the  Pope  ; yet  strange  to  say,  the  Commerce  of 
both  Slates, — whose  success  and  whose  sufferings  during 
this  contest  were  nearly  equal, — appeared  to  derive  in- 
crease of  vigour  from  every  fresh  vessel  which  was  sunk, 
every  town  which  was  pillaged,  and  every  citizen  who 
was  slain.  It  was  not  till  Innocent  II.,  flying  like  Ge- 
lasius from  Rome,  and  finding  similar  asylum  in  Pisa, 
in  1133,  employed  his  mediation,  that  Peace  was  ob- 
tained ; and  it  was  then  purchased  by  the  consent  of 
the  Holy  Father  to  equalize  the  spiritual  authority  of 
the  rivals,  by  elevating  the  See  of  Genoa  into  an  Arch- 
bishopric independent  on  the  Metropolitan  of  Milan. 

The  Schism  in  the  Popedom  end ured  for  more  than  two 
years,  till  on  the  death  of  Gelasius  in  France,  the  vacant 
• Tiara  was  bestowed  on  a Pom  iff  of  greater  energy  ; and 
Calixtus  II.  hastening  to  his  Capita],  established  himself 
firmly  in  power,  and  secured  the  person  of  his  rival.  Rur- 
dino  was  captured  at  Sutri,  clothed  in  raw  and  bleeding 
skins  just  stripped  from  slaughtered  goats;  mounted  will) 

• July  24,  1115. 

f He  t»  spoken  of  I nit  rudely  by  the  Cbronicier.  Hmncwi  tm- 
peratur  mrbem  \mgretmt  Bemam  quondam  nomine  Burdmum  super 
intro  lit,  are  tile  words  of  Gerhonu*,  cap.  22.  The  Annals  of  HU~ 
drikeim  notice  that  Calixtus  excuminuiuc&ted  Imprrutorrm  mm 
Ida/*  mo.  Am  emm  nomine  quem  ipse  rubitituil  e-eratus  e*t.  Ad  am. 
1118.  Petrus  Duconu*  speaks  of  Mannhut  <fvre*iiwcA»,  (tv.  68.) 
And  f'onradux  UrB|Wfg*u*is  of  PseuAopnpn  Burdin**,  p.  2 77.  The 
Chronicler  of  Miiurigni,  although  he  calls  him  Aiuij>op*.  wry  ho- 
ne*! ly  *<lmit*  him  to  haws  lx-en  ht  treat  um,  ft  cmnalem  et  rtoquentem 
nr  am.  (Ap.  Bui.  del  Gam/et,  xii  ) 
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his  face  to  the  tail  of  a camel,  between  the  crootrednat  of  Germany 
which  animal,  and  the  crooktd  practices  of  the  " Antichrist  “»d  Italy, 
who  bestrode  it,”  the  Abb£  Suger,  whom  we  are  following, 
takes  especial  pai  ns  to  note  the  analogy  ;•  paraded  through  Fn,m 
the  streets  of  Rome  in  this  ignominious  guise  ; and  then  A n 
committed  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  As  a monument 
also  of  his  degradation,  he  was  painted  in  one  of  the 
Halls  of  the  Vatican  trampled  under  foot  by  Calixtus.  nog 

The  overthrow  of  this  competitor  freed  the  new 
Pope  from  his  chief  apprehension ; and  when  Henry, 
wearied  with  a dispute  which  appeared  endless,  forbore 
from  naming  a successor  to  Burdino,  and  expressed  a 
willingness  to  negotiate.  Calixtus  met  the  proposal  with 
frankness.  The  Papal  Legates  were  accordingly  invited  ... 
to  a solemn  Diet  at  Worms,  and  in  that  Assembly  the 
long-continued  struggle  concerning  Investitures  was  . D 
terminated  by  a Concordat,  in  which,  although  each  1122. 
party  appeared  to  recede  from  the  high  pretensions  once 
advanced,  the  triumph  and  the  benefit  substantially  be- 
longed to  Rome.t  The  Emperor  renounced  for  ever  j,  . 
his  right  of  investing  Bishops  by  the  Ring  and  Crosier,  tkw  o^tbe 
and  accorded  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Chapters  full  liberty  depute 
of  election  on  vacancies  : the  Pope  conceded,  on  the  concerning 
other  haud,  that  these  elections  should  be  made  in  the  Investitures, 
presence  of  the  Emperor,  or  of  his  Commissaries,  and 
that  the  Ecclesiastics  should  receive  their  temporalities 
by  the  Sceptre.  That  entire  independence  on  Feudal 
obligation  which  had  been  the  object  of  Hildebrand 
certainly  was  not  gained  ; nevertheless,  as  the  Prelates 
when  they  now  offered  themselves  to  the  Sceptre  for 
their  Fiefs,  would  be  fully  possessed  of  their  Episcopal 
character,  and  already  invested  with  the  Ring  and  Cro- 
sier, there  must  be  no  small  boldness  in  the  Sovereign 
who  should  venture  to  deny  temporal  rights  to  those 
whom  the  Spiritual  authorities  had  fully  recognised. 

The  inglorious  expedition  agaiust  Louis  le  Gros, 
which  we  have  already  noticed  in  our  Annals  or 
Fiance,!  is  the  sole  remaining  transaction  worthy  of 
record  during  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  He  languished  Death  «>f 
for  some  months  under  a painful,  and  in  his  time  a hope*  R*nry  V. 
less  disease,  the  dragunculut , in  which  the  ulcer  caused  A-  D- 
by  a flesh-worm  daily  cnlurges  till  life  is  tediously  ex-  1 125. 
hausted  ; and  he  died  at  Utrecht  on  the  twenty-second  of 

• Tor  too  to  animal i CamrU  tortuomm  Antipapum,  immo  Ante- 
c hr u turn,  crudit  ft  tangurnalentis  pellibu*  eaprimtt  amictum,  Irons- 
venom  superpotuerunt.  Vita  Lud.  Grout,  47.  TVwmriw  might 
signify  Out  be  wm  thrown  across  the  Camel  like  a sack,  but  we 
render  it  “ with  hie  face  tu  the  tail,1'  on  the  Authority  of  the  Grander 
CAnariquet  de  France,  (id.  17®.)  tu  which  the  writer,  who  evidently 
borrows  hri  account  from  Suger,  expresses  hiimteif,  le  firm!  taotr  le 
vi*  dew*  la  cone. 

f HaUam,  Middle  Ages,  iL  5 1 . Hoc  modo  Pax  inter  Papam  et 
Jmperatnrcm,  ted  may  no  Imperii  detriments,  court  tint  a e*t ; negae 
llenricut  Pont  if  abut  pama*  dedit  imputafi*  advert**  Patrem.  Mat. 
thus.  Tkent.  But.  ®18.  The  Benedict  me  writer  in  U Art  de  tinjier 
let  Dates  has  taken  * widely  different  view  of  the  doe*  of  thi*  great 
struggle.  As  the  passage  is  curious  fruan  its  mistaken  reasoning, 
we  subjoin  it.  Pur  ce  Truitt  f F.mprrrmr  reuonct  A Tuntgr  qne  ret 
predteetteurt  lui  wrote*/  transmit  de  demner  let  Investitures  par  la 
ervtse  ft  Tonneau,  et  le  Pape  Bn  perm  el  de  let  coafttrer  par  l* 
sceptre  ou  une  limp/e  verge,  comme  fmunent  let  Ran  de  France  et 
d.inyUterre  ; c e it  a dire  qua*  lieu  if  a*  baton  recourse  il  /id  per- 
mit tfuter  tf un  Mian  droit  pour  ettte  ctrtmonie.  Foild  dome  on 
about  it  cette  league  et  fameute  querelte  qui  ctfvw  tunt  de  ravages, 

Jfl  re  pa  m dr t tan!  de  tang,  en/nmta  tout  d*  crimes,  et  JKtrii  Igatement 
tu  ratnleic  dm  Huge  Apottohque  et  la  Majesti  du  ‘Prime  Impdnal. 

I)ant  ce  denouement  nnguher,  si  toute  la  g/oirt  ful  pour  Callute,  i 
gut  ton  amour  pour  la  Puix  le  tugqera,  f rvuntage  fut  taut  eutrer 
pour  PEmpermr,  qui  me  perdit  nen  dm  food  de  te*  pretentions,  et 
dlmeum  «*» un  matlrt  dot  election*  qu'il  PBo%t  ttuparavsnt.  li.  20. 

: p.  6i4. 
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History.  May  without  male  issue,  and  without  any  fixed  arrange- 
ment as  to  the  succession.* 

With  Henry  V.  terminated  the  direct  line  of  Franco- 
nia, after  possessing  the  imperial  Crown  for  exactly  a 
Century.  The  extinction  of  hereditary  claim  restored 
their  full  rights  of  Election  to  the  German  Princes ; and 
the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  who  in  the  late  reign  had 
disgracefully  signalized  himself  by  appearing  in  arms 
against  the  Emperor,  and  who  still  avowed  hostility  to 
the  collateral  branches  of  his  House,  soon  after  the 
Imperial  obsequies,  summoned  a Diet  at  the  Capital  of 
his  Diocese.  The  hanks  of  the  Rhine  were  covered 
with  armed  men,  and  seldom  was  a prouder  gathering 
beheld  in  Germany.  On  one  side  of  the  river  were 
pitched  the  tents  of  Frederick  of  Hohen-stauffen,  Duke 
of  Suabia,  a nephew  of  the  late  Emperor ; on  the  other 
those  of  Lothaire,  Duke  of  Saxony,  and  of  Leopold,  Mar- 
quis of  Austria,  his  Brother-in-law;  and  in  the  joint  train 
of  these  Princes  followed  not  fewer  than  sixty  thousand 
soldiers.  A solemn  Mass  was  celebrated  ; and  after  an 
invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  Hymn  Veni  Crra - 
tor  Spiriltu,  to  direct  their  choice,  a Committee  of  ten 
Electors  was  set  apart  from  the  four  great  Provinces  of 
the  Empire.  It  is  little  likely  that  the  designs  enter- 
tained upon  the  Crown  by  the  three  Princes  above- 
named  were  concealed  from  the  Body  of  the  Noblea ; 
yet  when  they  were  declared  the  most  fitting  aspirants 
to  the  vacant  throne,  Frederick  at  first  declined  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Council ; and  his  competitors,  throwing 
themselves  upon  their  knees  and  shedding  tears  abun- 
dantly, professed  their  unworthiness  of  the  olFered  dig- 
nity, and  their  unwillingness  to  sustain  its  burden. 
When  Frederick,  deceived  perhaps  by  this  artifice,  at 
length  presented  himself,  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz  de- 
manded a solemn  pledge  from  each  of  the  three  Can- 
didates, that  the  two  who  might  happen  to  be  rejected 
would  yield  obedience  to  their  more  fortunate  rival. 
The  Duke  of  Saxony  and  the  Marquis  of  Austria  readily 
accorded  the  promise,  once  more  renewing  their  feigned 
protestations  of  reluctance  ; but  the  Duke  of  Suabia.  as 
the  Archbishop  hod  foreseen,  declined  any  answer  with- 
out previous  consultation  with  his  friends,  and  hastily 
of  withdrew.  On  the  following  day,  the  sitting  was  re- 
Lottuirv  1.  neweij  jn  his  absence  ; and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
by  preconcerted  arrangement,  a cry  of  “ Lothaire ! 
Lothaire  was  raised  in  the  Camp.  The  Duke  of 
Saxony  was  lifted  on  the  shoulders  of  the  troops,  and 
borne  through  their  ranks  with  deafening  shouts  ; and 
by  the  dexterous  management  of  the  Archbishop,  this 

* He  died,  says  V ultaire,  and  not  per  hup*  with  too  great  canvt  icily, 

«'«  /•  rdpalahon  tf  wn  Mt  denature,  if  mm  hypocrite  tarn  R'/iftvn, 
if  mm  riMMM  t my  net.  et  if  mm  mamrau  mm  i/re.  .dnnaiet  de  f Empire, 
ad  amn.  By  Matilda  lie  had  one  daughter  Christine,  married  to 
Udialata  of  Poland.  Site  wat  a woman  of  firry  and  impetuous 
temper,  not  much  beloved  by  the  people  among  whom  the  had 
settled,  if  we  may  trout  the  description  of  the  Chronicler ; tnptr&a, 
arm,  el  amfnhota  mufxer,  et  ftme  Ptdonot  Dinner  in  prrrcmm  loco 
Knbefmt,  nec  eat  ad  mnuttertam,  *?  ffur  ad  eonrpectmm  iximm  ad  mutt. 
Martinm  Cromervis,  de  ReA.  /’ufoaiw,  lib.  vi.  p.  138.  A savage 
instance  of  her  indulgence  in  revenge  is  mentioned  by  the  same 
writer,  p.  141.  A Noble  ( Petmi  Damu.  Comet  Scnmmenmt,  as  he 
m tanned.)  had  awakened  her  husband's  jeakiuay,  by  an  incautious, 
and  probably  a sportive  remark  concerning  one  of  her  attendants  ; 
and  Christina  discovering  the  author,  persuaded  Udialaus,  notwith- 
standing along  familiarity  subsisting  between  them,  to  pluck  out  the 
tongue  end  eyes  of  his  friend.  Yet  so  great  was  the  sufferer's  piety, 
that  hs  afterwards  recovered  both  speech  and  sight,  “ is t ferunt  non- 
mm Hi''  Christina,  in  the  end,  kindled  a Civil  war  between  her  husband 
and  his  brothers,  which  terminated  in  the  Sight  of  Udialaua  and  the 
banishment  of  herself  and  her  children. 
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tumultuary  election  was  in  the  end  recognised  by  the  Germany 
Prince*.*  «■*  l^y. 

After  a contest  thus  maintained  between  parties  nearly 
equal  in  power.  Civil  war  was  an  inevitable  result,  and  *ro“ 
Alsace,  in  which  Frederick  had  large  possession*,  was  the  ‘ 

first  scene  of  hostilities.  On  the  return  of  his  brother  1 (o"' 

Conrad  from  Palestine,  operations  were  renewed  with  A D 

greater  activity;  Lothaire  was  compelled  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Nuremburg,  which  he  had  invested  ; and  Con-  Ccnrad  of 
rad,  elated  by  this  success,  assumed  the  title  of  King,  at  Francomu 
Spire,  and  passed  into  Italy  in  the  hope  of  conciliating  assumes  the 
the  attachment  and  receiving  the  homage  of  the  Lom-  °* 
bards.  Distinguished  success  awaited  him  at  Milan,  in  D 
which  Capital,  and  at  Monza  also,  he  celebrated  his  1127 
Coronation;  but  the  Pope,  Honorius  II.,  refused  his  * 

sanction  ; the  other  chief  Cities  of  Lombardy  espoused 
the  cause  of  Lothaire  ; the  Pretender  was  excotmnuni-  a.  d. 
cued,  and  unable  to  procure  supplies  either  of  men  or  1 129. 
money,  after  lingering  nearly  three  years  in  inactivity, 
he  withdrew  to  Germany  on  intelligence  that  Lothaire 
was  preparing  to  traverse  the  Alps.  The  force,  however,  A,  ». 
which  accompanied  Lothaire  was  too  weak  to  excite  just  1 132. 
alarm  ;t  and  so  little  confidence  had  he  in  hia  own  re- 
sources, that  he  made  a considerable  circuit  in  order  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  opposition  which  he  might  encounter 
if  he  entered  Milan.  Rome,  to  which  he  hastened,  was 
at  that  time  agitated  by  a disputed  succession  to  the 
Popedom,  on  the  death  of  Honorius;  and  the  Emperor, 
having  snatched  rather  than  received  his  Crown  from  In- 
nocent II. whose  pretensions  he  favoured,  and  who,  dis-  Coronation 
possessed  of  the  Vatican  by  his  competitor,  was  com-  ®f  I^haim 
pelled  to  perform  the  imperfect  ceremony  in  St  John  atKoa,«’- 
Late  run,  speedily  returned  to  Germany.  Feeble  as  *' n' 
were  the  powers  of  Lothaire,  those  of  the  Brothers  of  **33. 
Franconia  were  still  more  feeble,  and  when  Ulm,  their 
chief  hope,  had  fallen,  they  sought  Peace  by  submis- 
sion. The  superiority  of  the  Emperor  is  attested  by 
the  humiliation  to  which  Frederick  was  reduced  ; for  it 
was  not  till  he  hod  secured  the  mediatorial  offices  of  the 
Empress  that  he  ventured  to  approach  the  Imperial 
presence,  and,  even  then,  he  stood  barefooted  before  his  Sotonivajun 
conqueror. § Conrad  effected  his  reconciliation,  not  long  **  t’onri*1- 
afterwards,  upon  renouncing  the  Kingly  title ; and  as  .Aj  Jl’ 
a pledge  of  sincere  confidence  in  his  fidelity,  Lothaire  11 
intrusted  him  with  a high  command  in  a fresh  expedi- 
tion, which  be  was  meditating  into  Italy. 

In  order  to  understand  the  objects  of  this  expedition  Retrospect 
it  is  necessary  that  we  should  retrace  our  steps  during  of  the  state 
the  last  few  years.  By  the  death  of  William  Guiscard,  «f  Southern 
without  children,  in  1 127,  the  whole  of  the  great  con- IUIy 
quests  of  the  Normans  in  Southern  Italy  were  united 
in  the  person  of  hia  Cousin  Roger,  second  Count  of  * 

Sicily,  who,  together  with  that  Island,  now  swayed 
Apuglia  and  Calabria.  The  increased  extent  of  his 
dominions  kindled  in  this  Prince  a not  unnatural  desire 


• Tfcw  curious  narrative  of  Lotheirv's  election  is  constructed  by 
Struvius  on  numerous  authorities,  mod  of  which  he  cites,  i.  357. 

f It  dill  not  Vicetd  two  thousand  men,  according  to  the  Chrome! e 
of  Falco  of  Bcnerentum,  p.  115. 

Jit  was  from  on  oath  administered  by  Innocent  to  Lothaire 
ure  his  Coronation,  that  the  Popes  affected  to  call  the  Km  jure  a 
Fief  of  the  Holy  See.  Great  offence  was  given  in  Germany  by  a 
Picture  which  was  placed  in  the  Lateran  representing  Lothaire  at 
the  Pontiff's  fvwt,  and  inscribed  with  the  following  distich, 

ReJt  veml  ante  foretjurant  print  mrint  konoret, 

Pot!  homo  fit  Pap*,  turn  it  quo  danle  caromm  ; 
in  which  line*  homo  is  to  be  translated  vattai 
$ Chronograph*!  Sam o,  ad  ann.  1 134. 
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History,  for  a loftier  title  than  thow  of  Count  and  Duke  ; and  an 
opportunity  of  acquiring  it  was  soon  afforded  him  by  the 
l-rom  distracted  state  of  the  Pontificate.  The  Romans,  fickle 
A-  D*  in  obedience,  were  for  ever  revolting  from  the  weak, 
1 1 00.  mi*ed,  and  ambiguous  authority  of  their  Popes.  H il- 
At,,[>  debrand  himself,  the  most  vigorous  spirit  which  ever 
I jgg’  occupied  the  Chair  of  the  Apostle,  was  chased  from  his 
Frequent  Capital  and  died  in  exile.  Among  his  successors,  Pas- 
seditionsin  cal  II.  was  involved  in  continued  Civil  war  with  his  sub- 
Korae.  jects.  Gelasius  II.  was  assailed  before  the  very  altar, 
while  engaged  in  his  sacerdotal  duties,  by  the  brutal  and 
profane  violence  of  a factious  Baron  ; and  scarcely  had 
his  enemy,  Cencio  Frangipane,  been  pardoned  for  the 
first  sacrilegious  attack,  before  he  perpetrated  a second 
with  greater  atrocity.  Dragged  from  the  Temple,  severely 
wounded,  fettered,  and  exposed  to  scorn  in  the  public 
streets,  Gelasius,  when  rescued,  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  short  reign  at  a distance  from  the  scene  of  tumult. 
twevuAau-  *^e  death  Honoritis  II.  in  1130,  a portion  of  the 
cV?tu*  II.  Electors  was  bribed  by  the  largesses  of  a rich  Family, 
smllnno-  the  Leoni,  inveterately  hostile  to  the  Frangipani,  and 
08,14  B.  reputed  to  be  of  Jewish  extraction  ; and  a kinsman  of 
A-  D*  that  House,  when  nominated  to  the  vacant  Pontificate, 
1130.  assumed  the  title  of  Anacletus.*  A Cardinal  of  inferior 
birth  was  at  the  same  time  elected  by  others  under  the 
style  of  Innocent  If.  The  supporters  of  the  former  at 
Rome  were  more  numerous  and  more  powerful  than 
those  of  his  rival,  and  Innocent,  compelled  to  flight, 
sought  refuge  in  France.  It  was  rather,  however,  from 
Lothaiiv  than  from  Louis  leGros,  too  much  occupied  with 
domestic  cares,  that  Inuoccnt  was  likely  to  receive  aid  ; 
and  that  aid  became  doubly  necessary  when  Roger  of 
Sicily  espoused  the  interests  of  his  competitor.  To 
Anacletus,  the  friendship  of  a Prince  so  immediately  his 
neighbour,  and  so  abundantly  furnished  with  means  of 
affording  protection,  was  worth  purchasing  by  almost  any 
concession;  and  by  gratifying  the  ambition  of  his  ally, 
imevted  when  he  invested  him  with  the  title  of  King  of  Sicily,  Cn- 
Kmg  of  the  l*bria,  and  Apuglia,t  He  appeared  to  confirm  his  own 
r#oSicilwa.  stability  on  the  Papal  ihrone.J  Emboldened  by  pro- 
mises of  active  support  which  he  had  received  from  Lo- 
thaire,  Innocent,  however,  returned  to  Rome,  and  there 
securing  himself  in  the  Lateran,  thought  to  await  the 
march  of  his  ally.  Meanwhile,  the  space  between  that  Pa- 
lace aud  the  Vatican  was  contested  sword  in  hand  by  the 
two  spiritual  opponents  ; and  some  of  the  choicest  monu- 
ments of  ancient  Rome  suffered  from  the  blind  fury 
by  which  they  were  attacked  when  converted  into  fort- 
resses. The  brickwork  erected  during  these  contests 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  defences  raised  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  marble  gateway  of  Janus  still  deforms  its  re- 
mains ;§  and  the  Triumphal  arches  of  Titus  and  of 
Constantine  are  believed  to  have  been  equally  misem- 
ployed. It  was  at  that  time,  when  the  Normans  gar- 
risoned almost  all  the  Churches,  and  amongst  them  St. 
Peter’s,  that  Lothaire  solemnized  his  Coronation,  and 
withdrew  from  Rome  without  ability  to  attempt  the 
restoration  of  Innocent. 

* Baronin*,  a A anm.  Struviu*,  i.  360. 

f CUnmam  Itrgm  Sictiut,  tt  C.aiabrur,  rt  Apulia,  Sfc.  Bu/a 
Aniscfoti. 

| The  right  of  Auackitna  to  bestow  the  Investiture  wax  no  less 
emptily  founded  than  that  nf  Leo  IX.  when  he  made  a similar 
grant  to  Robert  Guitcatd  after  the  Battle  of  Civhetla.  See  eh.  lux. 
p.543. 

fj  MontEaueon,  Dwium  Itthcum,  p.  ISA.  Vvnuti,  Foma,  i.  p.  5. 
Burton,  .fn.'./uuirr  Ram*,  p.  200.  (l&ti  ) 


During  the  few  succeeding  years,  Roger  Guiscard  pur-  Germany 
sued  an  almost  uninterrupted  career  of  victory  ; lie  sub-  *nd  In  - 
dued his  own  refractory  Vassals  ; he  conquered  Amalfi  ; *v— 

chased  from  Capua  its  hereditary  Prince,  Robert  ; and  * rom 
made  large  preparations  for  the  investment  of  Naples.  ' Jjjj 
That  siege,  the  most  important  operation  which  he  had  lu  * 
yet  attempted,  demanded  the  assemblage  of  his  entire  A D 
force;  and  Amalfi,  by  the  withdrawal  of  its  garrison, 
was  exposed  to  a covp  de  main  from  the  Pisans,  who  Vidoriwof 
had  espoused  the  cause  of  Innocent.  A small  arma-  the  Nor- 
ment,  not  amounting  to  fifty  vessels,  entered  the  Port  mww. 
and  pillaged  the  City  ; an  event  which,  however  trifling  ^ 
in  itself,  will  ever  preserve  its  place  in  Historical  re-  . ^ 

membrance  from  the  discovery  which  is  then  heheved  to  cincrnl  at 
have  occurred,  of  the  lost  Pandects  of  Justinian.  The  Amalfi, 
victors  were  intercepted  before  they  could  make  good  a-  d. 
their  retreat;  but  they  succeeded  in  bearing  off  that  113?). 
most  valuable  portion  of  their  spoil ; which  till  the 
chance  of  War  transferred  it  to  Florence,  where  it  still 
remains,  was  during  nearly  three  Centuries  the  proudest 
boast  of  the  Pisan  Capital.* 

The  news  of  these  successes  of  the  Normans  was  far  Second  ex- 
from  being  grateful  to  the  ears  of  Lothaire  ; for  the  pedition  ,>f 

Lutluuni  to 

Italy. 

* The  History  of  the  Pandect*  in  exhausted  by  Brencmann  in  p. 

hi*  muit  learned  and  most  entertaining  volume,  ( Hiwt.  Pandrctarvm,)  j j 
the  fruit  of  ten  yearx’  labour,  under  the  patronage  of  George  1.  Their 
discovery  at  Amalfi  wax  noticed  for  the  first  time  in  154 1 , by  Ludovicos 
of  Bologna,  on  the  authority  of  an  anonymuux  Pisan  Chronicle 
without  date.  Nevertheless,  Brencrnanu,  after  close  examination, 
i*  well  inclined  to  admit  that  the  account  is  true,  and  it  is  certain 
that  xo  early  as  the  XIVth  Century  the  MS.  wax  consulted  at  Pixa 
by  Bartolua.  Brencmann  plainly  establishes  that  it  must  have  been 
during  this  chance  assault  in  1 135,  not  during  the  much  more  ini 
jiortant  occupation  and  plunder  of  Amalfi  two  years  afterward*,  that 
t he  Pisans  obtained  this  treasure.  Hi*  wotiI*  axe pointed.  Almost 
all  authors,  he  observes,  confound  pnvrrm  /Wu>r»«  erptHunmem 
M Amalfi  m,  tftur  imnia  rt  mero  cam  tuacrpla,  adrajue  mimut  m&ta 
tat,  cum  rd  quam  utlum  duobtit  amt  11  pot!  may  no  apparutu  ftetrunt, 
prtKtrnle  tt  inatamte  Lothario.  Quin  rt  fJeriiqur  nen  win  palter 
rem  cTpedtlionem  it Artur  i'wwo/niuc.  {Lib.  L c.  7.  p.  36.)  It  is  not 
a little  remarkable  that  Gibbon,  who  in  no  less  than  five  note*  refers 
very  copiously  to  Brencmann,  has  altogether  overlooked  this  pas- 
sage, and  has  fallen  into  the  comrooti  error  of  attributing  the  dis- 
eatery  of  the  Pandects  to  th«  year  1 137.  (Ch-  sJiv.  vul.  viiL  p.  44.) 

Breucmann  altogether  discredit*  the  receirod  belief  that  the  ruaiis 
retained  their  booty  hy  the  permimioa  uf  Lothaire,  who  hy  the 
assistance  of  this  MR.  is  said  to  have  revived  the  study  of  Roman 
Jurisprudence  in  Germany.  If  the  precious  roll  had  been  caplurvd 
in  the  trrami  attack  on  Amalfi,  the  Rra|wn>r,  who  was  then  in  Italy, 
and  near  the  spot,  might  have  interfered ; as  it  was,  ho  was  10  tier- 
many,  and  probably  waa  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  fact  M-  ile 
Rixmondi,  without  commenting  on  the  matter,  has  ail  opted  the  cor- 
rect dote-  {Rep.  It.  i.  287.)  The  Florentines  captured  Pi**  io 
and  five  veaxs  afterwords  conveyed  the  Puudects  to  their  own  City, 
wliere  they  still  exist,  and  where  they  used  tu  be  exhibited  by  torch- 
light in  the  presence  of  two  Magistrates  and  two  Cistercian  Monks ; 
all  persons  being  uncovered  when  they  were  taken  out  from  their 
rich  casket,  and  unrolled  from  their  wilaeii  covers  and  silver  clasps. 

Sunt  tut  cm  tala  vo/umina  Wfxrrtrv  rubra  hyata  argtnleu  chmtuha 
emoiit,  say*  I Aurencv  Theodore  Gronoviuc,  { Dfdkili*  »1  t'mrmda- 
brines  PoMtirctaram, ) who  had  three  or  four  months'  close  acre*,  to 
them  under  lh«  inflection  of  Magliubecchi.  The  MS.  wa»  long 
believed  hy  many  authorities,  and  among  them  by  not  less  a scholar 
than  Pulitian,  to  lie  an  original  of  the  time  of  Justinian  himself. 

Brencmann  refute*  this  opinion,  lmt  nevertlK-lw**  assign*  a date  as 
early  as  I lie  Yltli  Century.  Here  again  Gibbon  says  **  th«  early 
part  of  the  Vlllli.'*  Mr.  Hallam  is  more  sceptical  than  most  of  tus 
predecessor*  concerning  the  Invention  of  the  Pandect*.  •*  live  fact,” 
hr  soys,  “ though  not  improbable,  seem*  nut  tu  rest  on  sufficient 
evidence.”  (Ms LUr  Agra,  ii  561.)  Gibbon  does  not  refuse  belief ; 
for  although  lie  points  out  that  the  story  was  unknown  in  the  Xlth 
Century,  and  that  it  lias  been  liutb  embellished  aud  suspected,  he 
nevertheless  admits  that  it  4‘  is  not  destitute  of  mucA  internal  pro- 
bability.” The  lid  Chapter  of  the  Xlth  Bi*-k  of  Giaunoue 
abounds  with  Learning  on  the  Pandects. 
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King;  of  Sicily,  encouraged  by  Hi#  subjugation  of  nearly  a 
third  of  Italy,  might  ere  long  affect  the  Sovereignty  of 
the  whole  Peninsula  ; and  the  slender  authority  still  re- 
maining to  the  Empire  beyond  the  Alps  might  be  entirely 
swept  away.  These  fears,  which  could  not  but  arise 
spontaneously,  were  encouraged  by  Robert,  the  exiled 
Prince  of  Capua,  who  solicited  aid  in  the  German 
Court;  and  additional  reasons  for  interference  were 
prompted  by  rhe  teal  of  St  Bernard,  who  reminded 
Lothaire  of  his  former  engagements  with  Innocent, 
and  exhibited  Use  wrong#  of  that  still  unthroned  Pontiff 
as  the  general  concern  of  every  true  soldier  of  Christ 
Urged  by  these  powerful  motives,  the  Emperor  resolved 
to  make  a second  descent  upon  Italy  ; and  the  army 
which  he  levied  was  now  proportionate  to  the  great 
object  of  his  expedition.  But  his  progress  was  slow  ; 
many  months  were  consumed  in  Lombardy,  while  he 
adjusted  the  disputes  submitted  to  hi#  arbitration  by  the 
conflicting  Cities  ; and  Anacletus  was  to  be  chased  from 
Rome  before  the  Germans  could  undertake  the  relief  of 
Naples.  At  length,  when  famine  had  driven  the  ex- 
hausted garrison  of  that  City  to  the  utmost  extremity  of 
suffering,  their  constancy  was  rewarded  by  the  welcome 
appearance  of  their  deliverers.  As  Lothaire  advanced, 
the  defeated  Normans  everywhere  fled  before  his  arms ; 
and  the  continental  dominions  of  Roger  melted  away, 
till  in  the  end  not  a town  remained  to  him  beyond  the 
Strait  of  Messina.  In  this  short,  hut  most  brilliant 
campaign,  important  services  were  rendered  to  the 
Emperor  by  the  Pisans.  Already,  hefore  his  arrival  at 
Naples,  entering  its  bay  with  a victorious  fleet,  they  had 
thrown  temporary  supplies  into  the  starving  City,  and 
then  proceeded  onward  to  a second  and  most  destructive 
assault  on  Amalfi.  That  City  was  almost  defenceless 
when  the  hostile  armament  approached;  ond  had  it  not 
been  for  its  great  wealth,  and  for  the  jealousy  excited  by 
its  maritime  preeminence,  it  might  have  been  occupied 
peaceably,  and  have  escaped  unharmed.  Some  show  of 
resistance  in  a fort  by  which  it  was  guarded,  afforded  a 
pretext  for  violence  and  rapine  ; and  the  treasures  of  its 
fifty  thousand  opulent  and  luxurious  inhabitants  became 
the  prey  of  a lawless  soldiery.  The  blow  was  never  re- 
covered ; and  that  State,  the  Parent  of  Modern  Com- 
merce, whose  Factories  at  one  time  accumulated  riches 
in  every  Port  of  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Syria,  continued 
gradually  to  deteriorate ; till  in  the  commencement  of  the 
XVIth  Century,  her  population  had  dwindled  below 
one  thousand  Fishermen,  little  capable  of  even  repairing 
the  Cathedral,  the  Arsenal,  and  the  Palaces,  the  remains 
of  which  testified  her  former  magnificence.* 

It  remained  that  the  territory  conquered  from  the 
Normans  should  be  bestowed  upon  some  new  master. 
In  their  choice  of  a Duke  of  A puglia,  no  difference  arose 
between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  ; and  Rainulf,  Count 
of  Avelliuo,  a brother-in-law  of  Roger,  who  had  bitterly 
opposed  him  on  account  of  family  disagreements,!  was 
selected  by  both  the  Feudal  Lords  os  a fit  tenant  of 
their  Fief.  But  so  knotty  was  the  question  of  Investi- 


• Amalfi  i«  the  birthplace  of  Flavio  Gioja,  the  inventor  or  the 
improver  of  th*  Mariner's  compass,  in  the  early  half  of  the  XlVth 
Ceatuiy  ; and  alto  of  the  adventurous  Fisherman  Mauaniello,  who, 
in  1 647 , afforded  an  example  of  one  of  those  strange  aatica  which 
are  exhibited  ifnohet  voimt  Fortuna  joeari. 

f Roger  protected  hit  tistrr  with  whom  Rainulf  had  quarrelled 
and  parted  ; and  in  consequence  he  etripped  the  Count  of  hi*  tmi- 
toriea.  He  al*o  savagely  mutilated  one  of  hit  brother*,  who  had 
offended  him  by  *ome  incautiout  tpwebet,  depriving  him  both  of 
tj«  and  note.  Gionnonc,  xi.  I. 


lure,  so  important  was  it  considered  to  determine  from  Gennaay 
whose  hands  that  Prince  should  receive  the  symbols  of 
his  authority,  that  not  less  than  thirty  days  were  occupied 
in  the  discussion  ; and  the  controversy  was  at  last  ter-  A 0 
initiated  by  **  the  mercy  of  heaven,"  which  suggested  a j 
wise  compromise  between  the  disputants;  so  that  when  l0 
the  Gonfanon  was  presented  to  their  joint  Vassal,  Lo-  A 
lhaire  grasped  one  end  of  its  staff,  while  the  other  was  j |9g_ 
handled  by  Innocent.*  Before  the  close  of  the  year.  Death  of 
the  confederacy  was  dissolved  by  mutual  jealousy ; and  Lotloirell. 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  in  a wretched  hut  in  the  1***  ^ 
village  of  Breduwan,  among  the  Trentine  Alps,  as  Ins 
crossed  them  on  his  return  home,  once  again  changed 
the  fortunes  of  Southern  Italy.  Few  Sovereigns  of 
Germany  have  left  behind  them  a fairer  reputation  than 
Lothaire  ; prompt,  bold,  and  courageous,  he  was  never- 
theless a lover  of  Peace ; his  charity  and  devotion  are 
the  theme  of  Ecclesiastical  praise;  and  one  who  was 
himself  no  mean  Chronicler  of  his  times,  has  recorded 
his  master  as  a lover  and  a student  of  History.! 

The  two  chief  enemies  of  Roger,  his  brother-in-law  RoK*r  rw 
Rainulf,  and  Robert  of  Capua,  who  had  brought  down 
upon  him  the  German  invasion,  were  now  fully  possessed  jy,,  Ma 
of  his  continental  dominions.  But  the  departure  of  the 
Emperor,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  allies,  permitted  the 
King  of  Sicily  lo  lake  the  field  with  an  army,  which  his 
foes,  unsupported  by  foreign  aid,  were  wholly  incom- 
petent to  resist.  The  greater  part  of  Apuglia  was  re- 
covered by  him  hefore  the  close  of  the  year,  and  he  Death  of 
crossed  lo  Sicily  in  the  Winter  to  make  preparation  for  Anadetiw 
« yet  more  successful  campaign.  Before  his  return,  the  **• 
Antipope,  Anacletus,  was  no  more;  and  the  exertions  of  *•  D- 
St.  Bernard  so  far  prevailed  with  the  faction  which  had  113s- 
supported  him,  that  although  a puppet  was  at  first 
elected  under  the  name  of  Victor  IV.,  both  that  short- 
lived Pope  and  the  Cardinals  to  whom  he  owed  eleva- 
tion, speedily  tendered  submission  to  Innocent.?  Thus 
terminated  one  of  the  many  unseemly  Schisms  by  w hich 
the  pretended  Unity  of  the  See  of  Rome  ha#  been  dis- 
tracted. Elated,  doubtless,  by  this  first  stable  confirma- 
tion in  power,  and  not  deterred  by  an  unexpected  loss 
in  the  death  of  Duke  Rainulf,  Innocent,  early  in  the  next 
Summer,  trod  in  the  steps  of  his  predecessor,  Leo  IX., 
and  headed  his  own  troops  with  similar  ill  fortune. 

Compelled  to  break  up  the  siege  of  the  Castle  of  Gal-  Innocent II. 
luccio,  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  his  hasty  retreat ; and  I*4" 
was  brought  to  the  camp  of  Roger,  not,  as  it  seems,  “ner' 
without  some  personal  injury  and  insult.§  Roger, 

• Dtvind  fuvmle  ctemmlrd  are  the  words  employed  by  the  Chro- 
nicler Fuko  of  Renewal  urn  in  relating  the  cIum:  of  thu  squabble. 

See  also  Otto  Frutngnvti*.  Ml  vii.  cap.  *20, 

t 7bi  words  of  Petra*  Disc  'turn  of  Ostia,  who  records  thi*  taste 
of  Lothaire,  remind  u*  of  King  Ahasuerus,  and  appear  almost 
translated  from  the  Book  of  Bother . Ao cion  tilam  Impemtor /or 
Mam  duril  iwomnem,  juuitgue  ante  tr  reieg » amma  (Jet/ a anlecrt- 
tnrnm  niontm.  (Lib.  iv.  ch.  108.)  « On  thnt  night  could  not  the 
King  deep,  and  he  commanded  to  bring  the  Book  of  Record*  of  the 
Chronicles,  and  they  were  raid  before  the  King,"  Et/hcr,  vi.  I. 

X Fa,co  Benvwntanus,  Pita  S.  Bernard*,  ad  ann.  1 138.  Petros 
Dmeoous,  iv.  cap.  utt.  attribute*  the  termination  of  the  Schism  lo 
gold  seasonably  distributed  by  Innocent.  Gunnono  find*  an  amus- 
ing exculpation  from  Simony,  wen  if  the  latter  statement  (which 
ha*  been  adopted  by  M.  dr  Shmondi.  Hep.  It.  i.  he  true.  Pi 
i ehe  to  anna,  attegando  altri  cannm*t\  exempt*.  xi.  3. 

$ Non  tenza  i ngiurte  e dtzpreq*.  Gian  none.  xi.  3.  whose  reflec- 
tion* on  fighting  Pope*  well  deserve  extraction.  Em  a qm*t  fine 
wfeAct  Kan  tempre  terminate  U tpaUzum*  de'  Pontrfic  emir*  , 

HoUn  Preamp t;  at  coco  it  fmUa  ehe  Kan  tmtprr  n/ratto.  ananda 
depotto  it  propria  met  here,  Kan  eotulo,  u gmta  de’  Prcnerp,  dei 
Mnndo,  ntte  trt/e  f'lrw,/.  armat*  mpr,rt i d e/mo  m vece  dt  Ttarn 
e veitir  tit  nrazxa  in  veer  di  ttola  e dt  da/mattcu. 
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actuated  either  by  piety  or  by  policy,  received  the  holy 
captive  with  distinction  ; and  Innocent  in  return,  under 
the  influence  either  of  terror  or  of  gratitude,  consented 
to  acknowledge  the  King’s  full  rights  over  all  his  con- 
quests. The  Duke  of  Naples  had  fallen  during  the 
campaign,  and  his  State  was  no  longer  equal  to  resist- 
ance ; so  that  when  the  Pope  bestowed  upon  the  fortu- 
nate Norman  Sovereign  the  Investiture  of  Sicily,  of 
Apuglia,  and  of  Cupuu,  (of  which  last  its  ill-fated  Prince 
was  finally  deprived,)  there  was  added  to  this  rich 
grant,  “the  Honour  of  Naples  and  all  its  dependencies."* 
It  may  he  that  from  some  indistinct  wording  of  this 
Instrument,  Roger  felt  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  make 
essential  innovations  in  the  polity  of  his  new  acquisition  ; 
certain  it  is  that  the  Neapolitans  received  from  him  a 
greater  share  of  favour  than  he  extended  to  any  other  of 
his  conquered  subjects,  and  that  they  were  allowed  to 
preserve  all  such  privileges  as  seemed  not  inconsistent 
with  his  Sovereignty.y 

On  the  death  of  Lothaire,  the  German  Diet  assem- 
bled at  Coblentz.  unanimously  elected  Conrad,  Duke 
of  Suabia,  to  the  Crown,  and  thus  transferred  the  dynasty 
to  the  House  of  Hohcn-stauflTen.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
hostility  to  the  Franconian  line,  which  had  occasioned 
the  elevation  of  the  late  Emperor,  was  now  trans- 
ferred to  the  head  of  the  Saxon  Family.  Henry  of*  Ba- 
varia, on  his  marriage  with  a daughter  of  Lothaire,  had 
received  Saxony  as  her  portion  ; and  his  Father-in-law, 
when  on  his  death-bed,  had  transmitted  the  Regalia  to 
his  custody ; thus  signifying  his  wish  as  to  the  succes- 
sion. The  odious  title  of  the  Proud , which  History  has 
attached  to  the  name  of  this  Duke  of  Saxony,  sufficiently 
attests  the  motives  which  prompted  hia  rejection.  His 
arrogance  during  the  late  Italian  expedition  had  given 
deep  offence  to  his  Brother  Princes  ; and  not  content 
with  his  exclusion  from  the  throne,  they  proceeded,  on 
his  demurring  to  surrender  the  Regalia,  to  put  him  to 
the  Ban  of  the  Empire.  Stripped  of  all  those  mighty 
possessions  which,  os  he  had  once  boasted,  occupied  the 
land  between  the  Northern  Ocean  and  the  Strait  of 
Messina  ;J  so  abandoned  by  his  friends  that  four  ser- 
vants comprised  his  entire  retinue,  Henry  retired  to 
Quedlingburg  ; and  there  is  little  need  of  attributing  to 
poison,  as  some  have  done,  that  premature  end,  which 
was  more  probably  the  result  of  a mortally  wounded 
spirit. 

Henry  of  Bavaria  left  one  son  in  the  cradle,  who  bore 
his  own  Baptismal  name,  to  which,  in  after-times,  was 
added  a far  nobler  epithet  than  that  which  distinguished 
the  Father — the  Lion.  The  interests  of  this  child  were 
espoused  by  his  Family,  and  Guelf  his  Uncle,  secretly 
assisted  by  Roger  of  Sicily,  took  the  Field  against  Con- 
rad. It  is  from  a petty  skirmish  in  the  Civil  War  which 
ensued  that  the  two  great  factions  which  long  afterwards 
distracted  Germany,  and  yet  more  so  Italy,  derive  tlieir 
names;  and  their  ot%in,  when  examined  closely,  appears 
to  be  so  indisputable,  that  it  is  no  small  matter  of  sur- 
prise how  so  much  fable  has  been  sometimes  allowed  to 
perplex  it  The  Imperial  forces,  under  the  command  of 
Conrad's  brother  Frederick,  were  besieging  the  castle  of 
Weinsperg,  and  in  an  unexpected  sally  in  which  the 


• Honor  cm  qnoque  Ntapoht  rjutqot  pertinentuirwn.  Htdia  Id- 
nocentii. 

f Gian  non*,  *1.  iii.  1. 

; Henry's  territories  comprised  Saxony,  Minis,  and  Thuringia ; 
in  Italy  Verona  and  Spolcto,  and  almost  til  the  Fiefs  of  the  late 
Counteas  Matilda 


garrison  was  successful,  the  war-cries  used  by  the  com-  Germany 
batants  bore  relation  to  the  two  great  Houses  which  «>rl  July, 
they  respectively  served.  The  Saxons  shouted  the  ‘ 
name  of  their  Leader,  which  from  frequent  repetition 
in  his  Family  might  be  considered  a Patronymic ; and 
they  joined  battle  under  the  cry  “ Hye  Gurlf."  The 
town  of  Gibelingen,  in  Suabia,  was  the  birth-place 
of  Duke  Frederick,  and  supplied  the  Imperialists  with 
the  answering  words  “ Hye  Gibelingm"  These  two 
“ most  pernicious  and  diabolical  names,**  as  they  are 
termed  by  a Chronicler,  were  not  forgotten,  but  prevailed 
afterwards  " to  the  destruction  of  all  Italy  and  Guelf 
and  Ghibeline,  from  the  opposite  sides  espoused  by  the 
Chiefs  of  those  Houses,  became  distinguishing  titles,  the 
former  of  the  Papal,  the  latter  of  the  Imperial  faction,  in 
the  long  and  desolating  struggles  between  the  Church 
and  the  Empire.* 

A Peace  between  the  conflicting  parties  restored  Sax-  Conrad 
ony  to  Henry  the  Lion  in  1142;  and  the  Htrfory  of 
Germany  offers  no  event  which  need  detain  «s  tillBa<je  ra’ 
Conrad  joined  the  I Id  Crusade,  having  previously  ob-  A 
tained  the  election  of  his  infant  son,  Henry,  as  King  of  1147, 
the  Romans  ; who,  however,  died  during  his  absence  on 
that  ill-fated  expedition.  Choosing  a season  of  profbuud 
tranquillity  on  bis  return  from  the  Holy  Land.  Conrad 
resolved  upon  a progress  into  Italy  in  order  to  receive 
the  Imperial  Crown ; a ceremony  which  he  had  conti- 
nued to  defer  during  a reign  of  fifteen  years.  But 
death  arrested  his  purpose,  not  without  some  suspicion  Hit  death, 
of  poison  attaching  to  Roger,  King  of  Sicily,  in  whom  a.  d. 
this  Transalpine  expedition  had  very  naturally  excited  115*. 
alarm  .f 

It  was  not  probable,  even  if  the  deceased  Monarch 
had  pressed  the  election  of  his  single  remaining  son.  an 
infant  at  the  time  of  his  death,  that  the  German  Diet 
would  have  gratified  his  wish ; and  therefore  with  a 
sound  discretion  he  recommended  the  child  to  the  pro- 
tection of  that  Noble,  who  both  from  his  power  and  his 
popularity  appeared  most  likely  to  be  chosen  his  succes- 
sor. Frederick,  Duke  of  Suabia,  nephew  to  Conrad,  was  Frederick  1. 
now  in  the  flower  of  youth,  eminently  distinguished  for 
personal  qualities,  courage,  and  affability,  and  possessing  I*Iur' 
moreover  a recommendation  most  attractive  to  his  elec- 
tors : in  himself  he  was  the  representative  of  the  Ghibe- 
line Family,  and  hereditary  connexion  intimately  allied 
hitn  with  that  of  Guelf.  It  seemed  as  if  the  feuds  of 
these  contending  Houses  might  be  terminated  by  the 
elevation  of  a Prince  akin  to  both  ; and  accordingly  the 
unanimous  suffrages  of  a Diet  at  Frankfort  called  Fre- 
derick Barbarossa^  to  the  vacant  throne. 


From 

A.  O. 
1106. 
to 

A.  D. 

1 198. 


• Struvius  (i.  370.)  proves  the  origin  of  tl» ese  much  disputed 
rtanit-j  by  very  copious  authorities,  the  innsC  satisfactory  of  which  is 
that  of  the  ChrvnutM  Baxxtrue  of  Andrea*  Presbyter,  p.  25.  It 
is  Joe.  Philip.  Bergenias.  ad  ann.  1234,  cited  in  the  tame  place 
by  StniTiuo,  who  cult  the  words  rt  dyabUica  voca- 

bu/a  ad  lotto*  Jud\m  imtrntum.  We  w»h  the  pretty  tale  of  the 
Ladies  of  Weiasperg,  which  the  Sprrtalor  hu  rendered  familiar  to 
English  ears,  rosled  on  more  assured  authority.  Conrad,  it  u said, 
allowed  them  to  retire,  « nch  with  as  much  baggage  as  she  could 
personally  carry  ; and  lie  was  moved  to  tears,  and  to  compassion  for 
the  garrison  which  he  had  resolved  to  put  to  the  sword,  when  every 
woman  appeared  bearing  her  husband  011  her  shoulders.  Tnihcmius, 
who  first  related  this  story,  has  been  followed  by  many  other  writers, 
all  of  whom  are  sweeping!)'  dismissed  by  Slruvius— meruo  Awe  fro 
fnbvti  hobrl  Lttimtftu*,  t!  prtrcipui  Frcurdmt. 

f Otto  Frisingcnsn,  dt  <>r*t.  Prod,  i,  lib.  i.  cap,  G3. 

J Barberosst,  or  /Knobarbus,  epithet*  which  explain  themselves, 
are  said  by  Mstthiato  have  been  contemptuously  given  to  Frederick, 
by  tbs  Italians.  All  the  Chremckrs  concur  m praising  lus  liandaowe 
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Having:  arranged  some  few  pressing  affairs  in  Ger- 
many, and  displayed  the  extent  of*  his  power  beyond  its 
immediate  Northern  limits,  in  the  settlement  of  a dis- 
puted succession  to  the  throne  of  Denmark  ; bestowing: 
its  vassal  Crown  upon  Sueno,  one  of  the  competitors, 
and  investing:  his  disappointed  rival  Canute  with  a great 
Duchy,  Barbarossa  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  dis- 
tracted Mate  of  Italy  ; in  which  Country  his  presence 
was  simultaneously  implored  by  the  Pope,  by  some  of 
the  Lombard  Cities,  and  by  the  Prinoe  of  Capua,  whom 
the  King  of  Sicily  had  dethroned.  In  order  to  afford 
clearer  insight  into  the  approaching  events  in  Lomhardv, 
and  at  Rome,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  first  briefly 
narrate  some  recent  transactions  which  have  not  as  yet 
found  place  in  our  story. 

According  to  the  original  Lombard  Constitution, 
each  City  was  subject  to  a Count,  who  himself  in  turn 
was  the  vassal  of  a Duke  or  Marquis.  It  had  been  the 
policy  of  the  German  Emperors,  from  the  time  of  Otho 
the  Great,  to  render  the  Cities  and  their  adjoining  dis- 
tricts independent  of  these  Counties  ;*  and  insensibly 
these  chief  towns,  although  still  acknowledging  the 
Sovereignty  of  the  Emperors,  during  their  occasional 
progresses  and  residences  in  Italy,  by  the  discharge  of 
feudal  services,  claimed  the  right  of  electing  tbeir  own 
Magistrates,  and  formed  in  reality  so  many  separate 
Republics.  Of  these,  the  two  principal  both  in  wealth 
and  power  were  Milan  and  Pavia  ; the  former  adhering 
for  the  most  part  to  the  interests  of  the  Church,  and 
hereafter  therefore  to  be  distinguished  as  Qhibeiine  ; 
the  latter  attached  to  the  Empire,  and  belonging  there- 
fore to  the  Guctf  faction.  Between  these  two  Cities 
existed  the  most  deadly  rivalry,  and  the  narrow  plain  of 
twenty  miles  by  which  alone  they  were  separated  wit- 
nessed many  a bloody  conflict  in  the  early  port  of  the 
Xllth  Century.  All  Lombardy  was  divided  under  their 
respective  Chieftainships ; and  while  Crema.  Tortona, 
Brescia,  Parma,  and  Modena  declared  for  Milan,  Cre- 
mona, Lodi.  Novara,  and  Piacenza  were  arranged  as 
allies  of  Pavia. 

It  was  in  the  year  1111  that  the  Milanese,  after 
sacking  and  destroying  the  town,  whose  remains  are 
still  known  as  Lodi  veochio,  dispersed  its  inhabitants 
among  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  subjected  them 
to  grievous  oppression.  Sixteen  years  later,  Como 
submitted  to  their  arms  by  capitulation  ; and  the  con- 
quest of  these  two  large  towns  confirmed  the  paramount 
ascendency  of  Milan  in  Northern  Italy.  It  was  useless 
for  the  enslaved  citizens  to  address  themselves  to  their 
natural  protectors,  the  Emperors;  Loth ai re  II.  had  ap- 
peared but  twice  in  Italy;  on  both  occasions,  Rome  was 
his  chief  object ; and  on  one  of  tbcm,  his  force  was  too 
contemptible  to  be  efficient  for  any  military  purpose. 
Conrad  III.,  as  we  have  seen,  never  crossed  the  Alps. 
But  the  accession  of  a new  Prince,  of  active  temper  and 
warlike  spirit,  fired  with  youth  and  pantiug  for  glory, 


person,  and  several  instances  both  of  hi*  generosity  and  bravery 
are  recorded  before  his  accession  to  the  throne.  To  Literature  ho 
did  not  make  pretence ; sod  Radevicis,  who  describes  him  as  elo- 
quent in  his  vernacular  German,  tacitly  admits  his  want  of  scholar- 
ship, when  he  adds,  that  he  understood  Lai  in  better  than  he  spoke 
it.  (ii.  76.)  Frederick  represented  the  Ghtbelines,  as  grandson  of  a 
sister  of  Henry  V. ; and  he  was  connected  with  the  Guelfs  through 
hi*  mother,  (daughter  of  Henry  the  Black,  former  Duke  of  Ravann,') 
sister  of  Guelf  vl,  who  at  the  time  of  hi*  accession  swayed  the 
Duchy,  and  was  cousin  of  Henry  the  Lion.  The  latter  two  Princes 
were  esteemed  the  Chiefs  of  their  party. 

• Sac  ch.  brii.  p.  475. 


appeared  to  offer  fair  promise  of  restoration  to  the  de-  Germany 
scendants  of  those  inhabitants  of  Lodi  who  had  been  and  Italy- 
expelled  from  their  hearths  two  and  forty  years  before.  ^ 

Accordingly,  in  one  of  the  first  Diet*  which  Barlmrossa  Frofn 
held  at  Constance,  he  was  surprised  by  the  appearance  A °* 
of  two  suppliants,  who,  bearing  crosses  in  their  hands,  H96 
prostrated  themselves  before  his  throne,  and  with  bitter  tu 
tears  and  sobs  invoked  his  aid  for  the  recovery  of  free-  A*  * 
dom.*  They  were  Citizens  of  Lodi,  not  deputed  bv  tv 
their  brethren,  but  acung  upon  their  own  personal  im-  0f  I^ii 
pul»e  ; and  Frederick,  touched  by  their  representations,  appeal  to 
and  glad,  no  doubt,  of  a pretence  to  assert  and  to  exer-  Barbaras*, 
cise  the  long-suspended  Sovereignty  of  the  Empire  over  *■  u- 
a City  which  scarcely  acknowledged  vassalage,  assented  1153. 
to  their  prayer,  and  despatched  peremptory  orders  to  the  W«npw«« 
Milanese  lo  enfranchise  the  townsmen  of  Lodi. 

The  mandate  of  Frederick,  couched  in  imperious  terms.  Indignation 
was  received  with  disdain  at  Milan,  torn  from  the  Herald  of  the  Mi- 
after  he  had  read  it,  and  trampled  scornfully  under  foot. 

So  broken  in  spirit,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the  trem- 
bling men  of  Lodi,  that  they  disavowed  all  participation 
in  the  act  which  had  occasioned  Barbarossa’s  interfer- 
ence. Little  relying  upon  the  clemency  of  their  irritated 
masters,  they  secured  tbeir  wives  and  children  in  neigh- 
bouring friendly  towns ; and  every  night  dispersed 
themselves,  to  escape  the  hazard  of  surprise,  among  the 
woods  and  coverts.  Whatever  vengeance  the  Milanese 
might  have  designed  in  their  first  moments  of  anger, 
was  arrested  by  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  Barba-  Bartarosaa 
rossa,  who  descended  from  the  Trentiuc  Alps  at  the  head  enters  Lom- 
of  a more  brilliant  army  than  had  accompanied  any  of 
his  predecessors  into  Italy  ; and  directing  himself  upon  *•  n- 
Koncaglia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Piacenza,  there,  according  * 
to  ancient  custom,  opened  the  Diet  of  his  Kingdom. 

One  Feudal  usage  practised  on  that  occasion  deserves  * 
notice  from  its  singularity.  A shield  was  suspended 
from  a lolty  staff  in  the  middle  of  the  Camp,  and  on  the 
evening  after  the  Prince's  arrival,  each  of  his  Vassals  was 
bound  to  repair  thither,  and  after  a nswering  to  his  name 
in  a roll-call,  to  mount  guard  for  the  night.  The  pe- 
nalty for  absence  was  no  less  than  deprivation  of  the 
offender’s  fief ; and  this  severe  forfeiture  was  exacted 
by  Barharrasu  even  from  some  of  his  Ecclesiastical  re- 
tainers. 


Loud  complaints  of  the  tyranny  of  Milan  were  renewed 
by  Deputies  from  Lodi,  encouraged  by  the  vicinity  of  their 
protector,  and  seconded  by  the  Comese  and  Parians  ; 
and  Frederick  at  once  manifested  his  hostile  intentions 
against  the  offending  City  by  giving  up  its  neighbour- 
hood to  pillage,  and  by  investing  Tortona,  upon  the  re- 
fusal of  that  City  to  abandon  its  ancient  ally.  The  siege  The  Kmj«- 
was  conducted  with  vigour ; yet  although  Frederick  ror  besieges 
cruelly  gibbeted  his  prisoners  within  sight  of  the  ram- 
parts, and  the  single  spring  from  which  the  garrison 
could  obtain  supplies  of  water  was  situated  within  the  ad- 
vanced posts  of  the  enemy ; it  was  not  until  those  waters 
had  been  rendered  too  bitter  for  use  by  corruption  with 
pilch  and  sulphur,  nor  before  the  arrival  of  the  sixty- 
second  day  of  perpetually  renewed  combat,  that  the 
Tortooese  surrendered.  They  were  permitted  to  retire  #IMj  ca_ 
to  Milan,  with  such  property  as  each  man  was  able  to  tuns  Tor- 
carry  about  his  own  person,  and  their  town  was  then  ton*, 
pillaged  and  fired.  Barbarossa,  after  his  success,  re- 
ceived the  Crown  of  Lombardy  at  Pavia,  and  impatient 


* Ottone  Mtirena,  who  relates  this  story,  ra  a native  of  Lodi. 
Apud  Mur  atari,  Script,  hat.  yi. 
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for  that  of  the  Empire  also,  determined  to  march  imme- 
diately upon  Rome. 

That  great  Capital  had  undergone  a very  singular 
Revolution  during  the  reign  of  the  late  Emperor.  Ar- 
nold, a Monk  of  Brescia,  had  completed  his  youthful 
studies  under  Abelard,  and  had  adopted  not  only  the 
obscure  Metaphysical  notions  (whatever  they  might  be) 
of  his  great  master  concerning  the  Trinity,  but  a free* 
dom  of  Political  heresy  also,  (as  himself  expressed  it,) 
which,  if  that  master  entertained,  he  certainly  did  not 
promulgate.*  The  times  were  little  ripe  for  a loud  and 
bitter  denouncement  of  the  vices  of  the  Clergy  and  their 
abuses  of  temporal  power ; and  the  spirit  of  Arnold  was 
not  sufficiently  temperate  to  produce  more  than  a passing 
and  dangerous  fermentation  which  was  to  subside  after 
it  had  effected  his  own  destruction.  The  first  move- 
ment which  he  aroused  was  in  his  native  City;  in  which 
by  declaring  that  voluntary  poverty  was  the  duty  of 
Ecclesiastics,  and  by  recommending  the  confiscation  of 
Church  revenues  for  the  service  of  the  State,  he  excited 
a revolt  against  the  Bishop,  towards  the  close  of  the 
Pontificate  of  Innocent  11.  A Council  held  in  the  La* 
teran  condemned  the  turbulent  Reformer,  who  escaped 
its  sentence  by  flight,  and  found  refuge  in  Zurich. 

The  doctrines  of  Arnold,  even  before  his  exile,  had 
gained  numerous  partisans  in  Rome ; for  a Preacher 
who  inculcated  that  the  Pope  ought  to  be  deprived  of 
temporal  authority,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  parti- 
cularly grateful  both  to  the  factious  Nobles  who  sought 
to  found  their  own  ascendency  upon  the  downfal  of  the 
Pontificate,  and  to  the  rabble  always  gaping  for 
change,  and  hostile  to  the  existing  Government  A pre- 
text wus  soon  found,  therefore,  for  a popular  movement. 
In  a petty  feud  with  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  of 

* It  is  theologically,  And  not  politically,  ths*  St.  Bernard  iuveigha 
ugaiQNt  Arnold,  aiul  he  points  to  him  especially  as  the  armour- 
bearer  of  the  Philistine  Abelard.  A'opmm  auditor  popultt  ft  genti- 
bmt  Fvomgrtium,  noro  propomlur  Fidei,  fundummtum  .thud  ponitur 
prater  id  quod  pottlum  eit.  />  nrtutibui  et  n hit  non  marnhter, 
de  Sacramentu  Kcctrna  non  filthier,  de  arcana  Soncta  Trimtaht 
non  ttmphcUer  met  oobrti  duputatur:  ted  emneta  nobii  in  pervertvm, 
o meta  prater  tohtum  et  praterquam  aceeptmvt  mmttiran/ur.  Pro- 
cedi l Gohtu,  procero  eorpore,  mobi/i  it  to  belt kw  apparatu  arcummu- 
mtus.  anteredmJe  quaque  rjut  Anmigero,  Amotdo  de  Bririd.  Squama 
Hjvamer  conjungdur,  net  ipiracuhrm  incedd  per  nu.  Siquidem 
i iMotil  Ami  qua  erot  in  Framcil  Api  de  JtnhH,  et  otnrrunt  in  exam. 
udrertui  Dominum  et  advernu  Ckrutum  ejut.  Kp.  189.  Innocen- 
ts It.  In  another  Letter,  (195.)  addreaacd  to  the  Bn  hop  of  Convince, 
in  which  City  Arnold  war  at  that  time  preaching  with  great  auccew, 
St.  Bernard  describes  him  to  be  a mao  of  strict  moral  life;  and  then, 
as  if  thinking  he  had  made  too  favourable  an  allowance,  he  adds,  et 
ii  om/tit  icire,  borne  eit  neque  bibeni  neque  manduettno,  toh  cum  Dm- 
Mo  eiutiemi  et  titieni  «anyuin-m  animarum.  And  in  the  Letter  fol- 
lowing, (196.)  to  the  Papal  Legate  in  Bwisscrland,  he  yet  more 
bitterly  denounces  him  aa  one  cujut  comvenatio  met,  et  doetrina  re- 
nenum  : cut  caput  cr.iumba,  rowdEo  mrpionii  at ; quern  Hrirrn 
evotnutl,  Roma  exkorrud,  Francos  rrpuht,  Germania  abominttlur, 
/tabu  non  vult  rtnpere.  Otto  Friungerms  first  give*  AnioWa 
character  in  generic  terms,  which  may  be  applied  to  any  Dema- 
gogue. Fir  guidem  n atura  non  kebetti,  ptui  tomen  terborum  pro- 
fueto,  quam  tmtentiorum  pondcre  eopiouu,  nngd/aritatu  amator, 
nonlatu  cupidui ; and  he  then  adda  a few  particular*  of  his  doc- 
trine. Lhcebat  nec  Clerical  proprietntem,  nec  Epiicopm  Regatta,  nrc 
Monachal  pone  inane*  habentei  a/tquS  ratione  poor  intrari  i cunc- 
taque  hare  Pnnapu  erne,  ob  ejmque  bentfeenhi  m uvm  Ionium 
Laicarum  cedere  apartert.  Prater  hac  de  Sacramento  altari*.  Bap- 
himo  parvulorum  non  sane  dicitur  lemiue.  De  Reb.  GeU.  Fred. 
Imp.  it.  20.  The  Poet  Gunther,  after  expressing  himself  cwnri- 
dvuily  with  the  above  statements,  admits  that  Arnold's  errors  were 
“ dash'd  and  brew'd”  with  Mime  truth. 

Veraque  mu/fa  quidem,  nui  tempore  noitra  fdela, 

Keipuertnl  momtui,  faint  admix  tn  mame6.it , 

De  Geitii  Fred.  lib.  3. 


Tivoli,  Innocent  II.  had  refused  to  press  his  victory  so  Germany 
far  as  the  vengeance  of  the  Romans  desired  to  see  it  arid 
exercised  ; and  without  proceeding  to  the  extremity  of  ' * 
raxing  their  walls,  he  contented  himself  by  demanding  Ar"™ 
an  oath  of  submission  from  the  conquered  townsmen.  \ \qq 
This  act  of  lenity  was  sedulously  represented  to  the  |o 
People  as  a violation  of  their  rights ; it  was  to  the  A u 

Church,  not  to  Rome,  said  the  Nobles,  that  obedience  j jci<; 

had  been  required,  and  both  the  honour  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  Eternal  City  were  compromised  by  the  sel- 
fishness of  an  ambitious  Priest  The  populace,  easily  Ree«ut>- 
inflamed  by  a few  sounding  common-places  about  Mmwnt  »f 
Liberty  and  the  ancient  greatness  of  their  Country.  ^„^liua 
thronged  tumultuously  to  the  Capitol,  and  proclaimed  k D 

the  reestablishment  of  a Senate.  The  name  of  that  ^[43 

Body  is  said  by  Muratori  to  be  found  in  documents  later 
than  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  but  neither  of  its  nature 
and  powers,  any  more  than  of  the  date  of  its  extinction, 
does  any  trace  remain.  This  inroad  upon  his  authority, 
and  the  menaced  adoption  of  the  extreme  measures 
recommended  by  Arnold  of  Brescia,  so  deeply  affected 
Innocent  that  he  did  not  long  survive.  The  reign  of 
his  successor  Celestiue  II.  endured  but  a few  months;  CcJestwel I. 
and  under  Lucius  II.  the  new  Constitution  was  com-  kuous  II. 
pleted.  Instead  of  a Prefect  nominated,  or  at  least 
confirmed,  by  the  Pope,  a Patrician  was  appointed  Appmnt- 
to  represent  tJbe  majesty  of  the  Republic  and  to  preside  nnrnt  of  a 
over  the  Senate;  that  Body,  invested  with  both  legis- ***tr,e,ai1- 
lotive  and  executive  powers,  consisted  of  fifty-six  mem- 
bers, chosen  by  ten  electors,  who  were  themselves  an- 
nually  named  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  thirteen  Rioni 
into  which  the  City  was  divided.  The  most  eminent  of 
these  Senators  bore  the  titled  Counsellors,  and,  perhaps, 
formed  together  with  the  Patrician  that  which  may  be 
named  the  Cabinet.  The  first  Patrician  was  a Leone, 

Giordano  brother  of  the  late  Antipope  Anacletus  ; and 
so  divided  against  each  other  were  the  Romans  of  this 
period,  that  the  remaining  brothers  of  the  same  Family 
adhered  to  the  Pope  Lucius.  The  chief  ancient  monu- 
ments were  fortified  afresh  by  the  contending  parties, 
and  the  City  of  the  Dead  teemed  with  castles  and  gar- 
risons. Each  faction  sought  also  to  strengthen  itself  by 
alliances  ; and  when  Roger  of  Sicily  promised  his  aid  to 
Lucius,  the  “ Senate  and  the  People  of  Rome”  addressed 
themselves  to  the  Emperor  Conrad.  By  the  advice  of 
St.  Bernard  he  declined  answering  this  invitation, 
couched  in  terms  of  haughty  submission  and  a thinly 
dissembled  affectation  of  independence;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  entertained  with  more  than  ordinary  courtesy 
the  Papa)  ambassadors  deputed  to  his  Court  with  oppo- 
site instructions.  Lucius,  perhaps  emboldened  by  this  P»peL*»- 
hope  of  powerful  support,  made  one  strong  effort  to 
overthrow  the  new  Government ; and  placing  himself  A D 
at  the  head  of  an  armed  force  he  assaulted  the  Capitol  |j^.’ 
in  which  the  Senate  hod  fortified  itself.  He  was  re- 
pulsed, and  so  grievously  injured  by  a stone  that  he 
died  a few  days  after  the  skirmish. 

On  the  election  of  Eugenius  III.  as  his  successor, 

Arnold  of  Brescia,  strong  in  popular  opinion,  ventured  to  °"*|**‘ 
present  himself  again  in  Rome.  Once  more  he  proposed  Y**'., 
to  strip  the  Pope  of  all  his  temporal  authority,  and  in  to*^ 
order  to  complete  the  puppetry  by  which  the  Govern-  t*t*blnh 
went  of  former  limes  had  been  mimicked,  he  recom-  the  Eqtws- 
mended  the  institution  of  Consuls,  Tribunes,  and  above  *x“n  wfer* 
all  of  an  Equestrian  Order  between  the  Senate  and  the 
People.  **  What  could  be  the  motive  or  measure  of  such 
distinction  ?’  is  the  calm  and  discreet  question  which  this 
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Iliitory.  proposal  has  elicited  from  Gibbon.  The  generous  ar- 
dour of  a later  and  most  eloquent  writer,*  who  always 
kindles  even  at  the  semblance  of  Liberty,  has  discovered 
in  it  the  keystone  which  waa  to  bind  together  the  frame- 
work of  Koman  freedom,  by  a revival  of  the  full  vigour 
of  their  ancestral  usages.  Eugenius  had  retired  from 
his  Capital  immediately  after  his  election ; yet  before 
the  clo«e  of  the  year  lie  found  means  to  effect  a com- 
promise with  the  Senate,  by  which  in  return  for  an  ac- 
know  leiigmcnt  of  their  legitimacy,  he  obtained  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  office  of  Patrician  and  the  restoration  of  that  of 
Prefect. 

The  death  of  Eugcnius,  and  the  short  and  unim- 
portant Papacy  of  Anastatius  IV.  intervened  between 
the  accession  of  Barbarossa  and  his  expedition  into 
Italy ; and  during  that  period  Arnold  of  Brescia  conti- 
nued in  Rome  under  the  protection  of  the  Senate.  A 
more  vigorous  Pontiff  succeeded,  Nicolas,  once  a Monk 
of  St.  Alban's,  the  only  Englishman  who  has  ever  worn 
the  tiura.  Adrian  IV.,  the  title  which  he  assumed  on 
his  elevation,  is  honourahly  known  to  Posterity ; and 
his  Biographer  describes  him  as  exemplary  in  morals, 
lofty  in  intellect,  firm  in  resolve,  slow  to  anger,  swift  to 
reconciliation,  open-handed,  and  charitable.f  'I'o  his 
labours  ulsu  as  a Missionary,  the  Norwegians  were  in- 
debted for  their  establishment  in  the  Christian  Faith. 
Almost  the  first  act  of  his  Pontificate  evinced  boldness 
of  spirit.  In  the  general  licentiousness  which  the  dif- 
fusion of  Arnold's  principles  had  encouraged,  no  rank 
was  exempt  from  insult  and  danger ; and  a Cardinal 
having  been  mortally  wounded  in  the  streets  of  Rome, 
Adrian  visited  the  City  with  the  severe  penalties  of  an 
Interdict,  the  first  to  which  it  had  ever  been  subjected. 
The  banishment  of  Arnold  was  the  price  at  which  the 
offenders  obtained  relief  from  a three  months'  suspension 
of  Religious  services,  and  as  the  Heretic  quitted,  the 
Pontiff  returned  to  his  Capital.  It  is  probable  that 
Arnoki  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  as  well  as  to 
exile;  for  we  read  that  the  Viscounts  of  Campania 
rescued  him  from  the  Papal  Guards,  removed  him  to 
their  own  Castle,  and  there  treated  him  with  marked 
honour  as  a Prophet.  J 

It  was  at  this  season  that  Frederick  approached  the 
gates  of  Rome;  and  he  was  met  at  Suiri  by  Ambas- 
sadors from  the  Senate,  informing  him  that  they  had 
cast  away  the  yoke  of  the  Clergy  and  were  impatient  to 
tender  him  the  Imperial  Crown.  " The  Roman  Ma- 
tron," however,  of  whose  language  the  Envoys  avowed 
themselves  the  spokesmen,  seemed  inclined,  notwith- 
standing this  impatience,  to  prelude  her  gift  by  a bar- 
gain ; for  her  messengers  employed  the  following  equally 
intelligible  and  inflated  terms:  *•  You  were  a guest,  I 
have  adopted  you  os  a Citizen  ; a Transalpine  stranger, 
I hare  elected  you  for  my  Sovereign,  and  given  you 
inyself  and  all  that  is  mine.  Your  first  and  most  sacred 
duty  is  to  swear  and  subscribe,  that  you  will  shed  your 
blood  for  the  Republic,  that  you  will  maintain  in  peace 
and  justice  the  laws  of  the  City  and  the  Charters  of 
your  predecessors,  and  that  you  will  reward  with  five 
thousand  pounds  of  silver  the  faithful  Senators  who  shall 
proclaim  your  titles  in  the  Capitol"  Frederick,  unwilling 
rejected.  to  permit  the  Ambassadors  to  continue  longer  under 


I nlerdict* 
Rome, 
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expedition 
to  Italy. 
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* M tic  Hisrotradi,  Rep.  U.  toI,  ii  eh.  tii.  p.  -40. 
f Vila  Iladriuni  IV.  a Card.  Aragon,  ap.  Mura  ton,  Script,  ft. 
torn,  iii,  p.  1. 

I Muraturi,  Anna/ i d Italia,  ad  ana.  1155. 


the  numerous  mistakes  which  their  oration  implied,  Cb-rmany 
interrupted  them  with  a remark  that  *'  their  speech  was  and  Ita-y. 
not  seasoned  with  wisdom  that  his  predecessors  had 
visited  Rome  not  on  the  invitation  of  her  Citizens,  but  r,om 
for  their  deliverance ; and  then  teaching  them  that  the 
Imperial  arm  was  not  shortened,  he  concluded  by  an  * ^ *• 
assurance,  that  " all  wonld  be  given  to  patient  merit ; ^ °n 

ail  would  be  denied  to  rude  importunity.*'*  1199 

This  reception  of  the  Senatorial  Deputies  tended  to 
quiet  the  alarm  of  Adrian,  who  felt  as  yet  uncertain 
which  of  the  conflicting  interests  would  be  espoused  by 
Biirbamssa  ; and  his  assurance  of  sufely  was  confirmed 
when  the  Emperor  delivered  into  his  hands  Arnold  of 
Brescia,  whom  he  hud  captured  from  the  Viscounts  of 
Campania.  No  time  was  lost  in  quenching  for  ever  Execution 
the  fervid  and  impetuous  zeal  of  that  most  remarkable  id  Arnold 
person  ; for  such  indeed,  in  every  view,  he  must  be  con-  of  Brrsew. 
■idered,  whether  we  regard  him  as  a Patriot  and  a 
Martyr,  or  as  a Demagogue  and  a Heretic.  He  was 
strangled  and  burned  before  the  Porta  del  Popolo ; and 
his  ashes  were  afterwards  thrown  in  the  Tiber,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  being  cherished  as  relics  hy  his  parti- 
sans. Adrian,  deriving  courage  from  this  execution 
which  removed  one  of  his  most  dangerous  enemies,  no 
longer  hesi luted  to  trust  hitnscif  in  the  Emperor's  Camp, 
and  advanced  to  meet  Barbarossa  at  Viterbo.  On  his 
arrival,  either  from  accident,  or  as  seems  more  probable, 
from  a designed  omission  of  a custom  which  Frederick 
deemed  worthy  of  breach,  the  Emperor  neglected  to  hold 
the  Pontiff's  stirrup  as  he  dismounted  from  his  Mule. 

The  Cardinals  in  attendance,  terrified  at  the  evil  omen 
which  they  drew  from  this  disrespect,  abandoned  the 
Holy  Father,  and  hastily  retired  from  the  conference. 

Adrian  himself  was  led  under  a canopy  prepared  for  his 
reception,  and  placed  upon  a chair  of  state  ; but  when 
Barbarossa  approached  and  kissed  his  feet  he  refused 
the  Kiss  of  Peace  in  return  till  the  omitted  honours 
should  be  discharged.  The  Emperor  for  a while  no  less 
obstinately  denied  them ; and  a whole  day  passed  with- 
out further  communication  between  the  disputants,  till 
on  the  morrow  some  of  the  veteran  Courtiers,  who  had 
witnessed  the  performance  of  a like  ceremony  by  Lo- 
thaire,  upon  the  strength  of  that  precedent  prevailed  upon  Qf 

the  reluctant  Frederick  to  submit  to  the  humiliation,  t the  Pupe. 

After  the  adjustment  of  this  squabble  concerning  Coronation 
punctilio,  Barbarossa  entering  Rome  occupied  the  Leo-  of  Barb*, 
nine  City  with  one  thousand  horse,  and  on  the  follow-  rows- 
ing  morning  was  crowned  by  Adrian  in  St.  Peter's.  JUB8  ,®* 
The  Bridge  of  St.  Angelo  formed  the  sole  communi- 
cation between  the  two  portions  of  the  City ; and  when 
at  the  close  of  the  ceremonial  and  on  the  return  of  the 
Emperor  to  his  camp,  the  guard  which  occupied  that 
passage  was  removed,  the  populace,  irritated  at  the  rejec- 
tion of  their  embassy,  at  their  exclusion  from  the  pageant. 


* Gibbon,  vol.  xii.  ch.  Ixix.  p.  29 1 — ‘294,  whore  ho  stale*  that  he 
liu  “ translated  and  abridged  with  freedom  yet  with  fidelity,”  the 
“ original  and  authentic  Acta"  given  by  Otto  Fnsingenws,  ii.  22. 
t Muraturi,  Antuf.  hat.  i.  117.  Dm.  iv. 

Kranti  relates  the  anecdote  somewhat  differently  ; that  Frederick 
did  hold  the  stirrup,  but  that  it  was  the  left  u tetrad  of  the  right;  and 
that  the  Pope  immediately  observed,  “ /*  animmo  cvmwtuo  wryA- 
yrarin  font  arpummtum  de  majnatk.*’  The  Emperor,  although 
piqued,  replied,  laughingly,  that  he  wa*  ill  acquainted  with  his  duties, 
fur  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  acted  us  n groom.  If  the  act 
were  voluntary,  his  mistake,  he  added,  could  nut  be  deemed  inten- 
tional ; if  it  were  compulsory,  it  was  of  slight  consequence  which 
stirrup  he  might  hold,  bo  as  be  held  it  with  becoming  respect. 

&XOS0,  VI.  16. 
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History.  und  at  the  omission  of  any  application  for  their  snf- 
/-■**'  frames,  rushed  to  the  Vatican  and  massacred  such  of  the 
Ftvin  Imperial  suite  as  still  remained  behind.  The  tumult 
*.  o.  contitued  to  rape  till  nightfall,  although  large  detach- 
1 lOti.  i.ients  of  Germ  am  were  immediately  furnished  for  its  sup- 

,w  pression,  by  whom  in  the  end  the  rabble  was  put  to  flight, 
UOh  after  much  slaughter  and  with  the  loss  of  many  pri- 
Tumoit  m sonerH'  of,d«?r  to  avoid  a repetition  of  struggles  like 
Rome.*  these,  at  once  hazardous  and  inglorious,  and  also  to 
secure  more  plentiful  supplies  than  Rome  could  afford, 
the  Emperor  withdrew  to  Tivoli.  During  the  extreme 
heats  of  Summer,  he  penetrated  into  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  and  punished  some  hostile  demonstrations 
of  the  burghers  of  Spoleto  by  delivering  their  City  to 
fire  and  sword.  The  restlessness  of  a Feudal  army,  ever 
anxious  for  disbandment  when  the  first  period  of  its  ser- 
vice had  expired,  compelled  him  to  surrender  a well- 
grounded  hope  of  the  conquest  of  Apuglia,  perhaps 
of  Sicily  itself.  In  the  early  part  of  this  year  the 
Crown  of  that  Kingdom  had  passed,  by  the  demise  of 
Roger,  to  his  son  William  I , a weak  Prince,  aban- 
doned to  the  rule  of  unworthy  favourites.  Robert  of 
Capua  had  already  stimulated  many  towns  to  revolt, 
the  Greek  Emperor  Michael  despatched  a fleet  to  his 
support,  and  the  discontented  Barons  solicited  the  more 


thus  reconciled  to  his  Sicilian  neighbour,  involved  him-  Germany 
self  in  a needless  dispute  with  the  Emperor.  An  Eccle-  41,41  ”*V- 
siastic  of  rank,  while  travelling  in  Sweden,  had  been 
arrested  by  some  German  Barons,  and  the  Poj>e,  in  a 
missive  which  demanded  the  Prelate's  release,  expressed  | 
himself  in  language  perhaps  designedly  ambiguous.  (q 
In  the  despatch,  translated  from  the  Latin  for  the  bene-  . u 
fit  of  German  ignorance,  the  word  brnr/icium  appeared  U9-* 
to  be  employed  offensively ; for  when  Adrian  reminded  Of&n*ire 
the  Emperor  of  the  Crown  which  he  had  conferred  upon  Embassy 
him,  and  of  his  willingness  to  bestow  mqjora  benejlcia.  from 
the  interpreter  rendered,  or  the  hearers  understood  the 
phrase  to  mean,  greater  Firfa.  The  indignation  roused  . * 
in  the  Diet  by  this  seeming  assumption  of  Sovereignty  1 3 * 
was  greatly  increased  when  one  of  the  Legates  further 
inquired,  " from  whom  the  Emperor  held  his  Crown,  if 
not  from  the  Pope  ?”  and  the  naked  sword  of  Otto  of 
Bavaria,  raised  to  avenge  the  insult,  was  stopped  by  the 
timely  interference  of  Barharassa  himself.  This  affront.  The  Poje 
and  the  hostile  aspect  of  Lombardy,  determined  Fre-  explains, 
derick  once  again  to  cross  the  Alps,  and  Adriao,  alarmed 
at  the  powerful  armament  concentring  itself  at  Ulm,  had 
recourse  to  an  etymological  sublilty  in  explanation  of 
the  supposed  affront.  “No  one,”  he  said  through  his  new 
Legates,  “ can  be  justly  offended  by  the  use  of  the  word 


B^hamasa  powerful  aid  of  Barharossa.  The  inadequacy  of  the 
£turTW  10  force  at  his  command  compelled  him  to  refuse  this  allur- 
»crm*jiy.  ing  invitation,  and  it  was  not  without  encountering 
some  pel  its  from  the  treachery  of  the  Veronese  during 
his  passage  through  their  territory,  that,  before  the  cloae 
of  the  year,  he  regained  his  German  dominions.* 

Hostile  Two  years  elapsed  before  Barharossa  was  again  sum 

aspect  of  moiled  to  Italy.  During  their  course,  he  rewarded  the 
Lombardy,  services  of  Henry  the  Lion,  from  whom  he  had  derived 
much  aid  during  his  late  expedition.t  by  a restoration  of 
the  Duchy  of  Bavaria ; and  he  celebrated  his  own  nup- 
tials with  Beatrice,  the  rich  heiress  of  Rinaldo,  Count  of 
Borgogiia.  Bui  these  peaceful  occupations  were  of 
short  endurance.  No  souuer  had  Lombardy  been  re- 
lieved from  his  occupation,  than  the  Milanese  rebuilt 
Tortona  by  public  contributions  and  by  the  personal 
labour  of  their  citizens;  and  they  directed  their  arms  also 
against  several  of  the  towns  which  had  exhibited  most 


bene/tcium.  Granting  that  it  may  be  construed  a Fief,  it 
is  not  so  that  we  intended  to  employ  it.  The  word  is  of 
goodly  parentage,  and  may  be  traced  to  donum  factum ; 
in  which  sense  it  is  always  found  in  Holy  Scripture,  where 
we  are  said  to  be  governed  aud  supported  beneficio  Dei, 
that  is,  not  by  HU  Feudal  power  but  by  His  benevo 
lence.  Even  so,  was  it  not  a good  deed,  a bonum  fac- 
tum, or  benefeium,  when  we  circled  your  brows  with 
the  Imperial  Crown  in  St.  Peter’s  ?*  Barbarossa  was 
reluctant  to  persist  in  a quarrel  arising  from  a quibbling 
derivation,  aud  signified  that  he  was  appeased. 

At  length  the  mighty  host  issued  from  Ulm,  and  Second  ex- 
filled  every  pass  of  the  Alps  between  Friuli  and  the  P*^1*00 
Great  St.  Bernard.  The  Milanese  had  been  active  in  11110  If"y' 
preparation,  and  they  appear  to  have  entertained  |Aj^: 
thoughts  ofelevaiing  one  of  their  own  Nobles  to  an  in- 
dependent  Crown,  if  the  project  had  not  been  inter- 
rupted by  his  death-t  Tbeir  menaces  availed  little  with 


zeal  in  the  •Emperor's  behalf.  In  ihe  South,  the  con- 
federacy which  had  been  formed  against  William  of 
a.  d,  Sicily  waa  entirely  dissipated  ; the  Greeks  were  defeated 
1156.  off  Brindisi ; Robert  of  Capua,  betrayed  by  one  of  his 
Vassals,  was  deprived  of  sight,  with  so  great  cruelly  that 
he  expired  shortly  afterwards  in  the  dungeons  of 
Palermo ; and  the  Pope,  terrified  by  these  reverses 
of  his  allies,  purchased  immunity  by  the  grant  of  a new 
Investiture,  containing  much  more  extensive  privileges 
than  the  Norman  Princes  had  ever  yet  received  from 
any  of  his  predecessors.  It  was  not  long  before  Adrian, 

* The  Veronese  constructed  A bridge  of  busts  over  the  Adige  *u 
insecurely  that  if  was  scarcely  abbs  to  resist  the  current  of  the 
river ; and  Huey  floated  hug*  logs  down  the  stream,  in  the  hope  that 
they  might  strike  and  carry  away  this  craiy  bridge,  during  the  j>*v 
aage  of  the  German  army.  A alight  miscalculation  of  tune  frua- 
trated  the  scheme.  Otto  Frisi  ageusia,  ii.  26.  Frederick  was 
attacked  also  by  Banditti  oa  the  Varanasi  mountains.  Part  of 
them  were  chased  over  the  precipices,  part  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  hanged  by  one  of  their  own  Body,  who  received  hie  liberty  after 
executing  his  comrades.  Otto  More.na.  p.  813. 

♦ Mr.  Hallam  {MidJJr  Aget,  i.  462.)  states  that  tlcnry  saved  the 
Emperor's  life  “ during  a sedition  at  Rome."  We  have  not  met  else- 
where with  this  fact.  Waa  it  in  the  tumult  described  abovt  after 
hts  Coronation  * 
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the  faithful  Lodesans,  whom  they  urged  to  join  in  alli- 
ance against  the  Emperor ; and  when  an  armed  force 
marched  upon  them  in  order  to  compel  obedience,  they 
abandoned  the  village*  through  which  they  were  dis- 
persed, and  sought  refuge  in  Pizzighetlone.  The  first 
operations  of  the  Imperialists  were  directed  against 
Brescia,  which,  after  a weak  resistance,  gave  hostages 
and  disbursed  a large  sum  of  money  to  obtain  Peace. 

The  single  bridge  which  crossed  the  Adda  at  Cassano  Passage  of 
was  strongly  guarded  by  a Body  of  Milanese  cavalry,  A‘-d»- 
and  the  swollen  state  of  that  river  appeared  to  render  it 
impassable  elsewhere.  But  the  King  of  Bohemia,  de- 
scending the  bank  to  Corneliano,  partly  swam,  and 

• The  word*  of  Adrian's  first  Let  1st  as  given  by  Radsvicua  (i.  6.) 
are  &a  follow*  t Ncfue  tamm  permtet  mot  denderui  tu*t  f'ofmttiaJit  m 
tmmifUt  nmp/etute  ; ifdn  major*  hene-Jici*  ExceUentut  In*  de  tnumm 
Hotlri  t utr'pitttl  .....  non  imumento  gamdrrrmmt.  The  aubva- 
quant  explanation  runs  as  below : Hoc  ewun  nomen  ex  bono  et  facto 
rtl  edit  turn,  et  dtnhtr  beneficium  a pud  mot  non  feudum,  ted  bonum 
factum.  /«  jwA  tigmjlcattonc  in  wwrrcrm  Sacrm  Scrtptmrte  «r. 
pore  mt'emitmr,  *6t  ex  beneficio  Dti,  non  famqmam  at  fvudo,  ted 
ve/ut  ex  benediction#  ft  bono  facto  ipttttt,  gubermn  U.etmui  et 
nutnri.  {/J.l.2‘1.) 

f Hi*  name  waa  Statius,  be  was  killed  ia  an  early  engagement, 
and  buried  with  Royal  honours.  Radencus,  i.  36. 
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parti;  forded  the  stream ; and  although  the  baaardous 
attempt  cost  him  more  than  two  hundred  men,  he  suc- 
ceeded  in  turning  the  post  at  Cassano,  and  compelled 
the  detachment  by  which  it  was  protected  to  fall  back 
upon  the  Capital.*  The  camp  was  now  pitched  amid 
the  ruins  of  Lodi  t* ccAio,  aud  on  that  spot  so  favour* 
able  to  their  claims,  the  descendants  of  the  Citizens  of 
the  ancient  town  solicited  t lie  Emperor  to  grant  them  a 
site  upon  which  they  might  erect  a permanent  abode. 
A position  was  chosen  about  four  miles  from  the  re- 
sidence of  their  ancestors,  and  the  Emperor,  before 
he  recommenced  his  march,  laid  the  first  stone  of  the 
new  City,  in  reward  for  the  fidelity  of  his  Vassals.  In 
a few  days  afterwards,  Milan  was  invested  by  more 
than  fifteen  thousand  horse  and  one  hundred  thousand 
foot,  and  Frederick  determined  to  reduce  it  by  blockade. 
A month  sufficed  for  that  purpose,  and  the  terms  which 
be  then  granted  were  honourable.  Como  and  Lodi  were 
to  be  enfranchised  ; the  Milanese  were  to  swear  allege 
ance  to  the  Emperor,  to  build  a Palace  for  his  reception, 
to  pay  him  certain  sums  of  money,  and  to  yield  to  him 
all  the  prerogatives  of  Royalty.  The  Emperor  in  return 
included  their  allies  in  the  Treaty,  pledged  himself  not 
to  enter  the  city,  and  to  withdraw  from  its  walls  within 
three  days  after  receiving  hostages  for  the  fulfilment  of 
the  stipulated  conditions. 

Milan,  by  this  Treaty,  retained  the  privilege  of  electing 
her  own  Consuls,  but  a new  institution,  established  iu  a 
subsequent  Diet  at  Koncaglia,  deprived  that  right  of 
much  of  its  importance  in  the  first  instance,  and  not  long 
afterwards  finally  extinguished  it.  So  numerous  were 
the  causes  referred,  according  to  ancient  usage,  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Imperial  Tribunal,  that  Barbarossa 
declared  a whole  life  would  be  insufficient  for  their  deci- 
sion.f  lie  created  therefore  new  magistrates,  Podea&it, 
in  each  Diocese,  who  by  their  original  constitution 
were  not  to  be  natives  of  the  district  over  which  they 
presided.  These  Imperial  officers  were  naturally  op- 
posed to  the  Consuls  elected  by  tbe  popular  voice ; in 
process  of  time  they  became  substituted  for  them  ; aud 
they  were  retained  even  after  the  Lombards  had  eman- 
cipated themselves  from  the  yoke  of  the  Empire ; till  in 
several  of  those  Cities  which  abandoned  Republicanism 
the  Podeslai  ultimately  became  supreme. 


• Muratnri  relates  the  hasty  flight  of  the  Milanese  very  whim- 
aically.  fWi  an/oro  di  to  dot  /turn*,  t porlatome  far vim  a * Mt- 
ehr  autoditmv.  f ultra  tntn  4ti  pomlr  : odd  to,  bmaa  pro  a ckt 
thbr  nuyhon  le  gambf.  Aortal.  d' India,  ad  cant,  1 158. 

t This  Diet  being  belli  foe  tbe  adjustment  of  legal  claims  wiu 
thronged  from  ail  Italy  by  learnodJiimcuniiulU ; and  the  Npedetof 
quibbling  wltticum,  tu  which  in  tho**  tame*  much  celcbrily  wa* 
attached,  n whimsically  exhibited  in  an  anecduta  which  Otto 
Muretia  haa  recorded,  (p.  813.)  which  many  ether  writers  have 
thought  worthy  of  tmr.aivr  from  his  pages,  ami  <U  cm  potent  fa 
Jolla  tlrrptiata  mmtione  da  wroth  Leg  nit  r Slorici,  as  Mnratun  in- 
forms us.  {AanaJ.  tf  haha,  i rd  ui*.  1158)  Darbarumn,  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  ruling  between  the  two  most  profound  Lawyer*  to 
whom  Italy  had  given  birth,  Doctor  Bulge  no  and  IXxtor  Martin 
Grosiaa,  addrenwl  himself  to  the  limner,  and  inquired  whether  as 
Kmpvrur  he  might  not  jiurtly  be  styled  Lord  of  the  whole  Kart b ? 
The  Doctor,  either  taken  oH  his  guard,  or  mure  scrupulous  iu  con- 
science than  his  brethren,  replied  that,  strictly  speaking,  he  could  i*4 
be  so  styled.  Martin,  a mure  adroit  courtier,  readily  answered  in 
ths  affirmative ; and  when  the  Emperor  dismounted,  received,  as 
the  reward  of  liia  flattery,  a gift  of  the  horse  which  bad  born  ridden 
by  his  Majesty.  Bulganis,  without  expressing  any  spleen  at  the  pre- 
ference shown  to  his  rival,  dun/  here  dtyanh*  verba  ; which  appear 
to  have  been  intended  for  an  hexameter  aa  well  as  for  a Urn  mol. 

Amut  evuum,  qut  dixt  mtjuum,  good  won /ml  trgmim. 


Some  arrangement*  made  al  Roncaglia  interfered  Qeimxny 
with  tile  Treaty  before  concluded  with  the  Milanese,  and  Italy. 
Monza  was  declared  independent,  although  with  the 
exception  of  Lodi  and  Como  the  integrity  of  their  exist-  *?rom 
iug  dominions  had  been  guaranteed ; and  the  imperial  A-  D; 
Chancellor  was  despatched  to  instal  a Podrttu  in  Milan  ^ 
itself  in  lieu  of  live  Consul*.  The  inhabitants,  justly  lo 
irritated  at  this  breach  of  faith,  rose  in  anna,  compelled  .*  u’ 
the  Chancellor  to  fly;  and  perceiving  lhal  Frederick’s  1,y'  * 
army,  now  quartered  near  Bologna,  was  greatly  re- 
duced iu  force  by  the  retirement  of  many  of  his  Vassals, 
resolutely  anticipated  him  in  a new  declaration  of  war.  Renewal  of 
and  attacked  and  stormed  the  Castle  of  Frezzo,  the  key  war  with 
of  the  Adda,  and  therefore  of  the  entrance  to  their  ter-  Milan, 
ritory.  Too  weak  for  immediate  veugeauce,  Barbarossa  A*  D- 
contented  hiinsell  by  fierce  denunciations,  proclaimed  IIW. 
Milan  under  the  Ban  of  the  Empire,  and  summoned  his 
Vassals  once  again  to  assemble  tor  its  punishment. 

Meantime,  his  light  troops  spread  destruction  over  the 
neighbouring  districts,  burned  the  crops,  uprooted  the 
vines  and  olive-trees,  occupied  every  route  which  led 
lo  the  offending  Capital,  and  endeavoured  to  intercept 
its  supplies  preparatory  lo  future  investment.  But  Siege  of 
Crema  was  in  the  first  instance  to  be  exposed  to  the  Crew*, 
miseries  of  siege  ; and  fruitful  as  are  the  Annals  of 
War  in  barbarous  expedients,  we  call  to  mind  few  in- 
stances of  more  remorseless  cruelty  than  were  here 
exhibited.  Frederick  commenced  by  hanging  his  pri-  Cruelty  ©f 
Miners  within  sight  of  the  ramparts;  and  the  besieged.  Baibxrp***. 
iu  self-defence,  executed  reprisals  on  the  same  number 
of  Germans.  'The  garrison  was  then  informed  that  all 
hope  of  mercy  was  at  an  end  ; forty  hostages  in  the 
Emperor’s  custody  were  gibbeted,  and  to  these  were 
added  six  Deputies  from  Milan,  oue  of  whom  was 
nephew  of  its  Archbishop.  AH  the  hostages,  however, 
were  not  yet  put  to  death,  and  those  remuining  were  1 

children  of  the  noblest  parents  in  the  besieged  City. 

Untouched  by  their  innocence  and  the  tenderness  of 
their  years,  Frederick  ordered  them  to  be  bound  to  one 
of  those  huge  movable  wooden  towers,  which  of  old 
were  important  weapons  of  attack  in  sieges ; and  he 
calculated  that,  under  this  most  unnatural  shield,  the 
engine  might  approach  the  walls  without  hazard  from 
the  discharge  of  the  mangonels,  by  which  it  had  here- 
tofore been  repulsed.  But  he  forgot  lhal  be  had  already 
announced  a war  of  extermination;  and  the  miserable 
fathers  who  sentinelled  the  ramparts,  hopeless  of  safety 
for  themselves,  unless  by  continued  resistance,  and 
taught,  by  the  former  execution  of  the  hostages,  that 
their  children,  even  if  they  now  escaped  unharmed, 
might  be  reserved  only  to  glut  their  enemy's  revenge 
under  another  form  of  death,  plied  their  artillery  with- 
out ceasing  till  they  drove  back  the  shattered  tower  ; 
but  not  till  after  nine  of  the  victims  attached  to  it  had 
been  killed,  two  grievously  wounded.* 

After  six  months*  siege,  during  which  the  Germans  Surrender 
were  frequently  repulsed,  when  the  outer  rampart  was  °f  Crema. 
levelled  to  its  base,  the  inner  breached  and  shattered,  A-  **• 
llie  moats  filled  with  huge  fragments  of  the  wall,  and  lift), 
the  garrison  itself  enfeebled  by  disease,  famine,  and  the 
sword,  the  Creraese  solicited  the  mediation  of  the  Pa- 
triarch of  Aquilcia  and  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  , and  Fre- 
derick was  prevailed  upon  to  spare  their  lives.  Twenty 
thousand  persons,  laoeu  with  whatever  property  they 
could  carry,  were  permitted  to  evacuate  their  City  and 

• RxiUrvicti#  Kmiiigvfm*,  ii.47,  Otto  Moreno,  p.  1037—10:19. 
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History,  betake  themselves  to  Milan,  and  no  sooner  were  the 
v— walls  abandoned  than  the  troops  rushed  in  to  pillage, 
From  ftnnl  the  houses,  and  levelled  to  their  very  foundations 
A o*  such  as  escaped  the  flames.  The  Milanese  were  not 
1106.  discouraged  by  this  calamity  of  their  allies;  they  cab 
*°  culated,  and  with  justice,  upon  the  customary  dispersion 
of  the  Feudatories  wearied  by  unusual  length  of  ser* 
vice;  and  they  were  moreover  strengthened  by  a change 
;l*r  in"  ,n  Government  of  Rome.  Four  months  before  the 
Virtwr  III.  foil  of  Crema,  the  death  of  Adrian  IV.  created  a fresh 
Pb|a*».  schism  in  the  Conclave,  and  the  double  return  of  Alex- 
a.  d.  ander  III.  and  Victor  IV.*  renewed  the  scandal  of  the 
1159.  disputed  Pontificate.  The  Emperor  summoned  the 
rivals  to  abide  by  his  decision  in  a Council  at  Pavia; 
and  there  sanctioned  the  pretensions  of  Victor,  the  one 
who  obeyed  his  call.  Alexander,  although  supported 
and  acknowledged  by  the  majority  of  the  Christian 
Powers,  was  compelled  to  withdraw  from  Rome  by  the 
fury  of  the  popular  faction,  alter  he  had  issued  a Bull 
of  Excommunication  against  Frederick,  and  released  his 
subjects  from  their  allegiance.  Still  the  force  of  opinion, 
notwithstanding  the  immediate  physical  superiority  of 
Victor,  rendered  the  alliance  of  the  legitimate  Pope,  as 
, he  was  generally  considered,  of  no  small  importance  to 
Milan. 


Battle  of  In  a brisk  engagement  at  Cassnno,  the  sole  event  de- 
Cw* wiw,  serving  remembrance  in  the  ensuing  campaign.  Frederick 

a-  u-  at  one  time  so  far  routed  the  Milanese,  with  the  division 
1 1 fill,  headed  by  himself,  as  to  capture  their  sacred  battle-car. 
or  Comedo,  kill  the  oxen  by  which  it  was  drawn,  and 
tear  down  the  standard  of  the  City  and  the  golden  Cru- 
cifix which  decorated  its  staff. t Stung  to  ftiry  by  this 
intolerable  shame,  the  Milanese  rallied,  and  charged  so 
borne  as  to  drive  the  Emperor  from  lire  field  of  which 
they  remained  masters.  Two  subsequent  campaigns, 
during  which  success  appears  to  have  been  not  unevenly 
balanced,  were  employed  by  Frederick  chiefly  in  ravaging 
the  neighbourhood  of  Milan.  The  sufferings  thus  in- 


* That  title  had  Wu  already  assumed  by  the  Anti  pupa,  who,  on 
the  death  of  Anacletue  II.,  for  a abort  fins*  opposed  luiwceut  II. 

f The  Carrwecio  was  indented  by  Hrfilwrt,  Archbishop  of  Milan, 
during  the  wax  of  the  insurgent  Lombards  with  Conrad  the  Salk. 
It  canristed  of  « four-w  back'd  Car  pointed  red,  and  drawn  by  eight 
edten  decorated  with  red  housings.  A lofty  fUg-atati^  terminal**! 
by  s gilt  ball,  ru*e  from  the  centre  of  the  Cur,  anil  bore  the  standard 
of  the  City  between  two  white  banners.  Half  Way  down  the  staff 
was  placed  a crucifix.  The  platform  of  the  Car  was  filled  with 
Mmtioeb,  chosen  especially  for  their  valour,  and  with  1 rum  peters, 
and  a Priest  oflan  accompanied  it  to  battle.  The  defence  of  this 
Car  was  esteemed  the  must  sacred  military  doty  ; and  it  was  held 
iu  scarcely  less  vetwxstooti  than  the  Ark  of  the  Israelites.  (Sismondi, 
Rep.  ItaJ.  ».  c.  vi,  p.  381.  and  the  authorities  there  cited.)  Plate* 
of  the  Csrrocn®  may  be  found  in  the  llld  Volume  of  Gnevit 
'/A raisins*,  p.  1*289.  and  m the  Cotiumi  of  Ferrano.  Thn  invention 
was  adopted  by  all  the  Italian  Cities  j and  appears  to  have  passed 
into  England  also ; for  the  military  ensign  erected  by  the  Huron* 
previously  to  the  great  engagement  with  David  King  of  Scotland  in 
1 131,  known  on  that  account  a*  the  Battle  of  the  Standard,  is  d<- 
irribwd  ss  a high  Crucifix  raised  on  a waggon  and  decorated  with 
banner*.  W-x  antem  w/iywj  rerwm  m meJw  cvp&dttm  maehmtr 
ywosi  »4i  adduxeranl  wains  Mwi  mat  am  rrr arrant,  y*»d  Standard 
appei/anmud  i made  H*><p  Sa/evagma  Eherucemu  drehtdiaoontu  l 
Dicttmr  a staodu  Siandardiun,  food  sletit  it  tic 
MtliU?  pr&btfmt  Vinter  t me  snort. 

fatpore  Ckrut*  tl  Sanctorum  Petri  ti  Pa%di  d potto/ i,  ct  JaJkamtit 
Rrveriacenut  rt  WJfruk  Rtpcnut  Cemfruorttm  ac  Ponufiettm  orxi/Ja 
wuependernnt,  Ricardo*  Hagustaldensis.  ap.  x.  Scripture*,  331.  In 
the  same  volume,  p.  339.  is  given  a cut  of  thk  Standard,  borrowed, 
psiliapa,  from  some  illuminated  MS.,  and  it  may  be  believed  very 
little  resembling  the  object  which  it  is  intended  to  represent. 


flirted  on  the  defenceless  peasantry  were  extreme  ; for  Germany 
not  only  were  the  fruits  of  their  toil  utterly  destroyed  ; and  Italy, 
and  themselves  exposed  to  houselessness  and  destitution,  '*■* ‘■v—^ 
hut,  wherever  resistance  was  attempted,  the  immediate  Frwo 
punishment  was  death  or  savage  mutilation.  The  hands  *■  °- 
of  every  husbandman  detected  in  conveying  provisions  1106. 
into  the  blockaded  Capital  were  mercilessly  cut  off ; ami  to 
in  a single  doy,  five  and  twenty  of  these  wretched  victims  *: 
were  sent  within  the  walls  to  strike  terror  into  their  ^ 

Countrymen.  Without  attempting  an  assault,  Frede- 
rick  awaited  the  alow  but  certain  effects  of  famine.  A.  D> 

When  the  Citizens  offered  to  capitulate,  his  reply  gave  1 161. 

them  the  choice  of  surrender  at  discretion,  or  the  accept- 
ance of  terms  so  harsh  that  his  own  followers  believed 
they  could  never  be  exacted,  and  the  besieged  preferred  n.i^ 
to  them  the  fearful  hazard  of  reliance  upon  his  uncon*  tubom, 
ditiona)  clemency.  No  pain  which  the  pride  of  triumph  a.  i>. 
could  inflict  was  spared  the  vanquished.  All  who  had  1162. 
filled  the  office  of  Consul  during  the  last  three  years 
were  compelled  to  prostrate  themselves  at  the  Imperial 
footstool,  with  drown  swords  suspended  round  their 
necks,  and  to  swear  obedience  in  the  name  of  their 
felluw-dtix*ns ; the  Comedo  and  more  than  a hundred 
standards  were  delivered  up  as  trophies;  four  hundred 
hostages  were  selected  from  the  nobler  classes ; and  the 
Citizens,  who  had  been  summoned  without  their  walks 
to  behold  their  own  humiliation,  were  then  ordered  to 
return ; not,  however,  that  they  might  reoccupy  them 
with  tranquillity,  but  that  with  their  own  hands  they  *ad <»  nuwd 
might  complete  the  demolition  of  their  six  gates,  611  op  to  ,h*. 
the  moat,  and  level  enough  of  the  ramparts  to  permit  ^TOU 
the  entrance  of  the  conquerors  through  the  breach.  By 
tile  Emperor's  final  decree  the  existence  of  Milan  was 
declared  to  have  ceased  ; the  entire  population  was  dis- 
tributed among  four  smaller  town*,  which  they  were 
permitted  to  erect ; and  during  the  six  days  after  iu 
abandonment  by  its  native  inhabitants,  in  which  tbeir 
deadliest  enemies*  laboured  upon  ha  destruction,  so 
active  was  their  hatred,  that  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  Churches  preserved  by  especial  order,  not  a vestige 
remained  by  which  the  former  magnificence  of  this  once 
haughty  City,  the  ancient  Capital  of  Lombardy,  might 
be  attested  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  Milan  was  razed 
to  the  ground,  and  salt  was  sown  in  the  furrow  which 
the  plough  traced  round  ita  circuit,  f 

A sedition  at  Mentx,  in  which  the  Archbishop  was  Sedition  at 
assassinated,  recalled  Barbarossa  for  a short  space  to 
Germany  ; the  guilty  inhabitants  were  severely  punished, 
and  the  walls  of  their  City  were  thrown  down  as  a lasting 


• The  destruction  of  the  six  tertieri  lata  which  Milan  *u 
divided,  was  allotted  to  the  narivei  of  Cremona,  Lodi,  Pavia,  No- 
vara, Como.  and  Svfirio  and  Mstlesaua ; each  of  thews  hands  respec- 
tively undertaking  to  level  cure  of  the  districts. 

+ PtoUmwus  Lure  oris,  ad  ana.  upon  which  statement  Mar  atari 
(Atmtd.  f llai.  ad  in,)  somewhat  laconically  remarks,  tutte  /an- 
dante, Part  of  the  staid  transported  to  Germany  on  I ha  destruction 
of  Milan  roosisted  of  the  reputed  bodies  of  the  Magi  by  whom  toir 
Saviour  wo*  adored  at  his  nativity.  (Otto  de  S.  Blasiuo,  16.  Dud*, 
chums,  ad, mm.  Gobelinu*  Persona,  JRi.  vi.  C-  70.)  The  Rouuah 
legend  kale*  that  on  their  return  to  their  own  Country  the  Magi 
were  baptised  by  St.  Thomas  ; that  their  relics  were  brought  to  Con- 
stantinople threw  hundred  years  afterward*  by  the  Empress  Helena, 
conveyed  to  Milan  by  Eustathius,  and  thcuce,  ou  the  occasion  do* 
under  notice,  transferred  to  Cotagna,  where  they  are  still  preserved. 
Although  the  Gospels  axe  nUul  respect  mg  (heir  rauk,  thucr  number, 
and  their  names,  stubborn  would  that  unbelief  be  considered  which 
should  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  genuineness  of  the  remains  of  thw 
Magi,  under  their  prevent  titles  of  Gaspar,  Melchior,  and  tiallhoM*, 
the  throe  Kings  of  Cologne. 
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memorial  of  their  crime.*  In  Lombardy,  the  Impe- 
rial dominion  was  now  for  a while  undisputed,  nnd  at 
first  all  hope  of  Freedom  appeared  extinguished  by  the 
overthrow  of  Milan.  Rut  the  tyranny  of  the  Podrald*, 
the  merciless  contribution*  which  their  avarice  extorted 
from  the  conquered  Cities,  and  the  indifference  with 
which  Frederick  regarded  the  prayers  and  tlte  remon- 
strances of  his  subjects,  once  again  awakened  a spirit  of 
resistance  ; and  the  seeds  of  a more  powerful  Confede- 
racy than  he  had  as  yet  encountered  were  first  scattered 
in  the  March  of  Verona,  hitherto  little  interested  in  the 
affairs  of  Lombardy.  Before  two  years  had  expired 
from  the  fall  of  Milan,  Veronu,  Vicenza,  Padua,  and 
Treviso  bound  themselves  by  mutual  compact  to  oppose 
the  encroachments  of  the  Emperor,  and  they  received 
assurance  of  support  from  the  powerful  Republic  of 
Venice.  Rome  also  was  now  prepared  to  assist  in  the 
coalition  ; for  the  death  of  the  Antipope  Victor,  and  the 
little  encouragement  afforded  to  his  successor  Pascal 
111.,  had  enabled  Alexander  to  return  to  his  Capital,  in 
which  he  was  received  with  marked  consideration.  The 
movements  of  Frederick,  on  the  other  hand,  were  tardy 
and  inactive.  It  was  not  till  late  in  the  Autumn  of 
1066,  that  he  found  the  state  of  Germany  sufficiently 
tranquil  to  permit  his  absence;  and  then,  instead  of 
directing  himself  in  the  first  instance  to  restore  subor- 
dination in  Lombardy,  he  pursued  his  march  at  once 
to  the  South.  The  time  thus  seasonably  and  unex- 
pectedly afforded  them  was  not  misemployed  by  the 
Confederates  The  walls  of  Milan  were  rebuilt  with 
unexampled  rapidity  by  the  joint  labour  of  the  allied 
Cities ; and  its  scattered  inhabitants  were  restored  to 
their  former  abodes,  so  far  protected  by  ramparts  that 
they  might  already  defy  any  surprise  or  coup  dt  main. 
Partly  by  compulsion,  partly  because  they  felt  them- 
selves abandoned  by  the  Emperor,  the  Citizens  of  Lodi 
renounced  the  alliance  in  which  they  had  so  long  and 
faithfully  persevered  ; and  while  Barbarossa  wasted  his 
strength  amid  the  pestilent  marshes  of  the  Campagna, 
fifteen  powerful  Cities  formed  that  Lombard  League 
which  was  to  wrest  from  him  his  despotism  in  Northern 
1 tal y . This  alliance  bound  the  Confederates  to  each  other 
for  twenty  years  ; its  chief  declared  objects  were  the 
recovery  of  the  right  of  freely  electing  their  own  Magis- 
trates, and  of  those  prerogatives  of  Royalty  which  they 
had  enjoyed  before  Barbarossa's  first  successful  descent 
upon  llalv.t 

Meantime,  several  months  had  been  spent  by  the  Im- 
perialist* in  fruitless  and  uncertain  movements;  and 
Midsummer  had  long  passed  before  they  sat  down  under 
the  walls  of  Rome.  The  troops  of  that  City  had  already 
been  driven  from  Tivoli  with  a severe  loss  ; which,  how- 
ever, the  Biographer  of  the  reigning  Pope  may  be  be- 
lieved to  exaggerate  when  he  equalizes  it  to  the  over- 
throw at  Canute.!  The  walls  of  the  Leonine  City  could 

* The  Archbishopric  of  Meul*  ni  at  that  time  bestowed  upon 
Christian,  Arch-Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  a Prelate  who  util]  con- 
tinued to  cherish  the  profession  of  arm*,  held  command  in  the  sub- 
Mqurot  war  in  Lombardy,  and  rendered  himself  especially  detovto- 
hie  at  the  Siege  of  Ancona. 

f The  Treaty  which  consolidated  the  Lombard  League  was 
signed  on  the  first  of  December,  1167  ; it  may  be  found  in  Muratori, 
Dutni.  alviiL  tom.  iv.  p.  261.  Sacirtn/it  Lombard)  «r  ruthmmia 
prtma  rl  tacramenla  Ctnum  in  earn  amtrmhtnttam.  The  subscrib- 
ing PartxtfH  were  Venice,  Verona,  Vicmta,  Padua,  Treriso,  Ferrara, 
Bmcio,  Bergamo,  Cremona,  Milan,  Lodi,  Pincema,  Portna,  Mo- 
dena, and  Bologna. 

J Vii,  Alex.  III.  • Cardinal  Aragon,  p 458. 


offer  little  wistonce;  but  within  them,  the  Vatican  had  Germany 
been  strongly  fortified,  nor  did  it  surrender  till  Barba-  and  Italy, 
rossa  had  fired  the  adjoining  Church  of  St*.  Maria.*  On 
the  news  of  that  Ions,  Alexander  quilted  his  abode  in  the 
Lateran,  and  retired,  under  the  protection  of  the  Fran-  A*  D- 
gipani,  to  the  Colosseum,  transformed  by  engineering  1106- 
skill  into  a fortress,  then  considered  impregnable.  But  io 
even  that  strong  hold  appeared  insecure,  when  Fre-  ®* 
derick  proceeded  to  negotiate  with  the  fickle  and  un- 
warlike  Citizens ; and  it  seemed  little  likely  that  their 
fidelity  would  be  proof  against  his  advantageous  offers. 

Peace  and  a restoration  of  all  his  conquests  was  the 
boon  which  he  proffered  for  their  abandonment  of  Alex- 
ander ; and  to  obtain  that  desired  object  (for  through- 
out his  struggle  with  the  Pope.  Barbarossa  seems  to 
have  been  actuated  by  implacable  persona!  resentment) 
he  on  his  side  was  content  to  relinquish  Pascal.  If  the 
two  Pretenders  were  once  removed,  the  Church,  it 
wan  said,  might  then  freely  proceed  to  a new  election. 

When  this  inequitable  proposal  was  submitted  to  Alex- 
ander, he  replied  with  becoming  dignity,  that  neither 
King  nor  Caesar,  neither  State  nor  People,  not  even  the 
Church  itself  possessed  jurisdiction  over  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff*;  that  he  held  his  authority  from  God,  and  that 
to  God  alone  would  he  surrender  it.  Then,  in  order  to  Alexander 
avoid  the  compulsion  which  he  foresaw  would  be  exer-  <*urt*  WonMf' 
cised,  he  secretly  quitted  his  asylum,  descended  the  Tiber, 
and  embarked  tor  Benevento. 

Peace  was  no  longer  delayed  ; the  Romans  swore 
fidelity  to  the  Emperor,  and  the  Emperor  confirmed  the 
privileges  of  their  Senate  ; hut  in  spite  of  this  suevess, 
an  enemy  not  to  be  combated  by  human  arms  soon 
compelled  his  hasty  retreat.  The  malaria  infected  his  The  G«- 
Camp ; and  the  effects  usually  produced  by  the  ener  ““ 
vatiug  fever  to  which  it  gave  birth,  were  now  most  fear-  ^Lidemie. 
fully  aggravated  by  a superstitious  terror,  perhaps  gene*  F 
rated,  certainly  increased,  by  the  artifices  of  the  Priests. 

In  the  malady  by  which  they  were  visited,  the  trembling 
soldiery  beheld,  not  a scourge  familiar  to  the  unhealthy 
marshes  among  which  they  were  encamped ; but  a special 
judgment  from  Heaven  upon  those  profane  hands 
which  had  given  Sta.  Maria  to  the  flames,  had  uearly 
involved  the  Vatican  in  similar  destruction,  and  had 
actually  consumed  two  wonder-working  Images  of  St. 

Peter  and  of  our  Saviour.  Tormented  by  this  remorse 
of  conscience,  not  less  than  by  bodily  suffering,  the 
bravest  spirits  in  the  army  languished  and  gave  way ; 
many  Chieftains  of  illustrious  descent,  two  thousand 
gentlemen,  and  a proportionate  number  of  their  re- 
tainers, perished  slowly  under  the  poison  of  the  epidemic ; 
and  the  Emperor,  deprived  of  a gallant  and  well-ap- 
pointed host,  which  had  scarcely  as  yet  drawn  the  sword, 
was  compelled  to  break  up  in  haste,  and  retire  upon 
Pavia  with  the  feeble  remnant  of  his  lately  flourishing 
army.  Even  in  this  strait,  he  receded  not  from  any  of 
his  former  proud  assertions  of  Sovereignty ; he  defied 
the  Cities  which  presumed  to  rebel ; threw  down  his 
gauntlet  before  their  Deputies  with  menaces  of  the 
severest  vengeance ; maintained  himself  during  the 
Winter,  while  surrounded  by  an  overwhelming  force  ; Frederick 
ravaged  the  territory  of  the  insurgents ; and  on  the  i» 

return  of  Spring,  evaded  their  vigilance  under  disguise,  ® 

T ' a.  d. 

• Si*.  Jfaris  delta  Pieta  is  selected  by  H.  <!«•  Sismondi.  out  of  1 1C8 
the  fifty  Churches  io  Rome  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  Murelon 
(Amnah  t //aAo,  ad  a**.)  names  th*  Church  del  Lavoriert.  or  mil* 

Tirre. 
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and  crossing  the  Alps  with  a handful  of  followers,  re- 
gained Germany  in  safely. 

Pavia  alone  still  continued  faithful  in  its  allegiance  ; 
and  the  confederate  Cities,  either  unwilling  to  employ 
force  against  an  ancient  ally,  or  mistrusting  their  own 
strength,  did  not  attempt  its  reduction.  While  leaving 
it  unharmed,  however,  they  rendered  it  harmless  against 
themselves,  by  creating  a new  key  to  Lombardy  on  the 
side  of  Piemont.  Choosing  a site  which  Nature  had 
fortified  by  the  confluence  of  two  great  mountain  rivers, 
the  Tanaro  and  the  Bormida,  in  the  centre  of  a vast 
plain,  over  which  its  batteries  might  range  unimerrupt- 
edly  on  every  side,  they  named  the  new  City  which 
they  erected  upon  it,  as  the  strong  hold  of  their  Li- 
berty, Alessandria,  in  honour  of  the  Pope  their  Chief. 
Having  constituted  it  an  independent  member  of  their 
League,  they  obtained  its  elevation  to  a Bishop's  See ; 
and  so  rapidly  was  it  peopled  from  the  adjoining  dis- 
tricts, that  before  a year  had  elapsed  from  its  birth,  it 
provided  fifteen  thousand  armed  men  as  its  contingent 
to  the  Union. 

Notwithstanding  the  marked  skill  and  bravery  with 
which  Frederick  had  extricated  himself  personally  from 
the  great  perils  by  which  he  had  been  environed  during 
his  retreat,  it  was  plain  that  his  dominion  over  Lom- 
bardy was  shaken  to  its  very  base.  Six  years  elapsed 
before  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  revisit  thut  Country  in 
arms;  and  yet  during  that  period,  while  Italy  ap- 
peared to  have  escaped  from  his  grasp,  he  procured  the 
election  of  his  son  Henry  to  the  titular  dignity  of  King 
of  the  Romans.  His  first  attempts  were  wisely  employed 
to  dissolve  the  Leugue  by  negotiation  ; and  he  so  far 
succeeded,  that  when  he  despatched  a considerable  force 
under  his  Chancellor,  Christian,  Archbishop  elect  of 
Mentz,  for  the  reduction  of  Ancona,  (which  City, 
although  not  a party  to  the  Lombard  Confederacy,  had 
given  him  umbrage  by  seeking  the  protection  of  Con- 
stantinople,) the  Venetians  lent  their  services  in  the 
blockade.  Venice,  indeed,  had  signed  the  League  ; but 
always  temporizing  in  her  policy,  and  closely  regarding 
her  own  individual  aggrandizement,  she  for  a white 
neglected  the  general  interests  for  the  pitiful  advantage 
of  depressing  a commercial  rival.  The  heroic  defence 
of  Ancona  forms  a brilliant  episode  in  Italian  History; 
and  in  the  pages  of  Buoncompagno,  who  has  vividly  re- 
lated the  sufferings  and  the  fortitude  of  its  Citizens,*  we 
proceed  with  breathless  anxiety  till  we  gain  assurance  of 
their  ultimate  relief.  In  a few  months  after  the  abandon- 
ment of  this  unsuccessful  siege,  Frederick,  having  com- 
pleted his  preparations,  passed  Mount  Cenis ; burned 
Sum  to  the  ground  in  resentment  for  an  nlfront  offered 
during  his  flight  six  year*  before;  occupied  Asti  without 
resistance  ; and  then  advanced  at  once  upon  Alessan- 
dria, impatient  for  its  destruction. 

The  first  impression  produced  upon  the  German  army 
on  beholding  this  vaunted  bulwark  of  Lombard  Liberty 
was  that  of  profound  contempt.  As  yet  in  its  infancy, 
with  little  other  defence  except  the  riTera,  at  that  time 
swollen  by  rain,  and  a deep  moat  which  fed  by  their 
waters  encircled  those  portions  not  protected  by  their 
natural  channels, t its  mud  walls  and  thatched  roofs, 
seemed  ill  calculated  to  withstand  assault.  To  its 
thatches,  indeed,  it  owes  the  title  by  which  it  is  still  dis- 

* Mnretori,  Scrip*.  Lai.  torn.  vi. 

+ Qtumiunfuc  /b tte  tft>eUa  Ci/fd,  per  rwi  dirt , bombtna,  *on 
ptrmcke  cinl * d*  mart,  mdemenle  prortf  data  4t  Mia  pn>fom  da 

/mm.  Murat  on,  dmmtlt,  adann.  1174. 


linguished  from  the  numberless  other  towns  similarly  Germany 
named  ; and  Alessandria  della  pa§liat  or  “ of  the  straw,  •od  Italy 
separates  it  (if  there  were  need  foe  such  separation)  ' ' 

from  the  foundations  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  and 
of  his  successors.  Weak,  however,  os  it  might  appear, 
its  watery  girdle,  and  the  bravery  of  its  garrison,  secured 
it  during  four  months’  siege,  in  the  depth  of  a rigorous 
Winter,  against  both  the  force  and  the  treachery  of  Bar- 
barous*. The  besieging  army,  repulsed  in  every  assault, 
struggling  against  the  united  otatacles  of  an  inclement 
season,  disease,  and  want  of  supplies,  placed  their  last 
hope  of  success  on  a mine  constructed  with  incredible 
labour,  and  wholly  without  detection.  Before  it  was 
practicable,  however,  the  forces  of  the  League  were  in 
motion  for  the  relief  of  Alessandria ; and  at  the  moment 
in  which  the  last  gallery  was  finished,  they  had  ad- 
vanced within  ten  miles  of  the  Imperial  Camp.  Unde- 
terred by  the  infamy  of  a breach  of  solemn  compact, 

Frederick  proposed  and  ratified  a Truce  fora  single  day, 
on  which  both  armies  might  devoutly  celebrate  the  Fast 
of  the  Crucifixion.  During  the  first  watch  of  the  ap-  Trench- ry 
pointed  morning,  however,  a storming  party  issued  *nd  repute* 
through  the  mine  within  the  walls  of  the  City ; but  the  ofFmlrm-k. 
garrison  had  not  been  lulled  into  incautious  or  negli-  *’  D- 
gent  security ; the  sentinels  were  alert,  and  called  to  Un- 
arms; the  German  detachment  perished  to  a man, 
chiefly  smothered  in  the  subterraneous  passages ; and 
the  Alessandrians,  throwing  open  their  gates,  chased  the 
besiegers  from  their  lines,  and  burned  their  engines  in  a 
vigorous  sortie. 

Frustrated  in  this  hose  design,  the  Emperor  despaired 
of  capturing  Alessandria,  and  hastily  broke  up  with  the 
intention  of  retiring  on  Pavia.  The  army  of  the  League 
was  posted  across  his  line  of  march,  on  advantageous 
ground  ; but  so  mighty  was  the  prrttigt  of  Feudalism, 
that  his  Vassals,  rebellious  as  they  were,  would  not 
strike  the  first  blow  against  their  Lord ; and  permitted 
him  to  halt  in  their  face,  and  pitch  his  tents  unmolested. 

The  negotiations  arising  out  of  this  peaceful  encounter 
occupied  many  months,  and  when  the  conferences  ter- 
minated unsuccessfully,  both  parties  hod  been  largely 
reinforced.  The  additional  troops,  however,  which 
joined  the  Emperor  from  Germany  by  no  means  com- 
pensated for  the  defection  of  Henry  the  Lion  with  his 
Saxons.  That  brave  Prince,  offended  by  some  neglect 
which  is  not  clearly  transmitted  to  us,  had  withdrawn  Batik  of 
with  his  followers,*  when  the  hostile  armies  met  on  the  Legn.ii*>. 
twenty-ninth  of  May  at  Legnano,  on  the  route  between  “I 
Milan  and  the  Lago  Maggiore.  The  Lombard  vanguard, 
having  pressed  too  forward,  was  surprised  by  the  main 
body  of  Imperialists,  and  retired  in  some  disorder  upon 
the  Carroccio  of  the  Milanese.  Three  hundred  chosen 
youths  of  Patrician  Families  had  formed  themselves 
into  a guard  for  that  sacred  ensign  ; and  as  the  Imperial 
Cavalry  pursued  their  comrades,  first  throwing  them- 


• The  came  of  thin  abandonment  in  voriuualy  represented 
Conrad  UnpergroaiN  (p.  296.)  implies  that  Henry  was  bribed, 
htruvhis,  in  hi*  text,  which  is  unsupported  by  the  authorities  in 
hi*  Note,  attributes  it  to  the  refusal  of  the  Fief  of  GuaUr,  for 
which  he  hod  aditd  the  Hmj«ror.  The  Note  tpeaks  of  a Religious 
scruple  on  account  of  Frederick1*  excommunication ; and  of  an  old 
grudge  because  the  Emperor  kept  bwck  some  of  hi*  Fiefs.  Voltaire 
boldly  assert*  that  he  retired  tri»-**di4p<*c  cvmtrr  Bsrrfmmur  yri 
gnrdaii  pr»tr  /mi  let  term  de  Muthtlde  ; ( AnmUtt  det Umpire,  ad 
a**.  1 175 ;)  and  the  knot  may  as  well  be  cut  in  this  fashion  as  in 
any  other  which  haa  been  proposed.  Whatever  might  be  the 
motive,  liar  be  me**  never  forgave  the  act;  and  doubtless,  and 
perhaps  with  truth,  attributed  to  it  his  great  discomfiture. 
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Hritory.  wives  on  their  knees,  they  addressed  a short  prayer  to 
God,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Ambrose,  and  then  resolutely 
Frum  met  ihe  charge  of  much  superior  numbers.  For  u few 
*•  D’  r»inutes  the  Lombards  wavered,  their  tine  was  broken, 

1106.  and  the  Carrocdo  was  in  peril  of  capture.  But  the 
lo  prompt  support  of  a second  devoted  hand,  a Cohort  of 
HQs  horsemen,  who,  assuming  the  title  drtla  mortr,  had 

* sworn,  in  accordance  with  their  name,  to  die  rather  I hull 
to  retreat,  changed  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  Im- 
perial banner  wus  taken;  the  Emperor  combating  in  the 
first  rank  was  unhorsed;  Ilia  followers  were  totally 
routed,  pursued  for  eight  miles  from  the  field,  and  for 
the  most  part  slain,  captured,  or  driven  into  the  Tesino. 
The  victory  of  the  Lombards  was  complete  ; stores, 
baggage,  and  urtillery  became  their  booty;  and  for 
many  days  it  was  believed  that  Barbarossa  himself  was 
among  the  killed.  Abandoned  by  his  whole  army,  dis- 
mounted, and  environed  with  enemies,  it  was  not  indeed 
till  after  encountering  much  danger  and  difficulty,  that 
he  effected  his  escape  to  Pavia,  live  single  Lombard  City 
now  acknowledging  his  dominion. 

If  we  may  credit  the  Annals  of  Venice,  the  defeat  at 
Venetians*  k*(?nano  was  nirt  Frederick's  only  reverse.  He  had 
demanded  the  surrender  of  Pope  Alexander,  to  whinn 
that  City  had  recently  afforded  usylurn ; und  the  fleet 
which  he  maimed  in  consequence  of  refusal,  was  de- 
stroyed off  the  coast  of  Istria,  after  a severe  battle  with 
the  Venetians.  When  the  Doge  Ziani,  who  in  person 
had  led  the  armament  of  the  Republic  to  victory,  re- 
turned bringing  with  him  captive,  Otho,  a sou  of  the 
vanquished  Emperor,  he  was  received  on  landing  by  the 
Pontiff  “ Take  this  ring,”  said  the  Holy  Father,  us  he 
drew  one  from  his  finger,  " and  with  it  take  on  my 
Mamwn  of  authority  the  Sea  as  your  subject.**  To  that  origin  the 
the  Aon-  Venetians  refer  the  gorgeous  ceremony  which  was 

«nc.  annually  repealed  so  long  as  their  Republic  endured ; 

when  the  Doge  dropped  a golden  ring  from  the  stern  of 
the  Bucenlaur  into  the  bosom  of  the  Adriatic,  the  Bride 
whom  he  declared  to  be  **  wedded  with  that  ring  in 
token  of  his  true  and  perpetual  Sovereignty.”* 

True*  for  1*  was  Venice  also  that  the  Congress  was  held  for 
»u  yearn,  tlie  adjustment  of  Peace,  now  so  necessary  for  the  Em- 
k.  o.  peror.  But  his  pretensions  were  little  abated  by  defeat ; 

1 177.  and  so  difficult  was  the  arrangement  of  the  rival  claims, 
that  in  the  end  the  Plenipotentiaries  concluded  no  more 
than  a Truce  fur  six  years  with  the  Lombards,  during 
which  period  further  discussious  might  be  continued. 
With  the  Church,  a Treaty  of  perpetual  Peace  was  rati- 
fied ; and  Alexander  having  released  the  Emperor  from 
excommunication,  testified  the  renewal  of  their  amity  by 
Interview  a w>|emn  interview  at  Venice.  When  Frederick  lauded 
Papeand  **  on  l*ie  he  found  the  Holy  Father  enthroned 

the  Em-  before  the  gates  of  St.  Mark’s,  and  surrounded  by  a 

reror  st  — . — 

Venice.  • The  authorities  fur  this  disputed  victory  over  Otho  may  be 

found  cullected  with  great  diligence  by  Girofaroo  Bardi,  a Floren- 
tine Painter,  who  pvrhapa  considered  himself  bound  in  private 
duty  to  establish  its  authenticity ; far  be  wo*  employed  by  the  Great 
Council  of  Venice  to  replace  in  their  Chamber  the  llioluncxl 
Pictures  with  which  itwaa  decorated,  and  which  had  bran  destroyed 
by  fire.  Hi*  Tract  is  entitled,  Vdiona  A'am/r  della  firpnU.ca 
V rneta  contra  Othone,  tic.  I Iib3.  There  ia  another  voucher  also  in 
a Work  by  Fortunsto  Oimo,  a native  of  Casino, — Httforin  drlfn 
renutn  a remeiim  orcnitamenli-  mV  1177  tit  Papa  .l/fttttmlra  III. 

« della  VUkrm  ottenuia  da  Setxulumo  Ziani  Doge.  I hint,  whose 
singular  diligence  no  evidence  connected  with  the  object  of  his 
search  was  likely  to  escape,  pniiumncm  strongly  in  favour  both  of 
the  victory,  and  of  all  the  fads  related  in  the  text  of  the  celebrated 
interview  at  Venice  between  Alexander  III.  and  Frederick. 
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brilliant  mrfe;e,  glittering  with  the  splendour  both  of  Germany 
secular  and  Ecclesiastical  pomp.  Bareheaded  and  *>"1  Italy- 
casting  aside  his  robe,  the  Emperor  kneeled  to  kiss  the  1 
Pontiff’s  feet,  received  the  kiss  of  peace  in  return,  held 
the  stirrup  of  his  mule  when  he  mounted,  and,  had  not 
Alexander  dispensed  with  further  humiliation,  would 
have  continued  to  attend  his  bridle.  Thus  far  all  His- 
torians are  agreed  ; it  is  added  by  the  Biographers  of 
Alexander,  and  Venice  has  always  accredited  the  tale 
which  she  recorded  also  by  monumental  Paintings,  that 
while  the  Emperor  lay  prostrate  before  him,  the  Holy 
Father  trod  upon  his  neck,  repeating  the  words  of 
David,  44  Thou  shalt  go  upon  the  Lion  and  the  Adder, 
the  young  Lion  and  the  Dragon  shalt  thou  tread  under 
thy  feet.”*  “ It  is  not  to  you,  it  is  to  St.  Peter  !"  mur- 
mured the  indignant  Prince ; and  the  Pope,  repeating 
his  former  action,  answered,  **  It  is  both  to  mr  and  to 
St.  Peter.**  A block  of  porphyry  in  the  pavement  of  the 
vestibule  of  St.  Mark's,  is  still  exhibited  as  marking  the 
spot  on  which  this  singular  and  ambiguous  reconcilia- 
tion is  said  to  have  occurred. 

Revenge  on  Henry  the  Lion,  the  author  of  his  d is-  Fall  of 
grace,  was  Frederick’s  first  object  on  his  return  to  Ger- 
many;  and  the  violence  and  ambition  of  that  Prince,  ,u“* 
always  engaged  in  feuds,  and  little  careless  of  the  means 
by  which  his  possessions  were  increased,  afforded  ready 
grounds  for  accusation.  In  a Diet  at  Goslar,  he  was 
declared  contumacious  for  not  having  obeyed  repeated 
summonses  before  the  Imperial  Tribunal.  There  also  • 
he  was  put  to  the  Ban  of  the  Empire,  the  fourth  of  the 
Bavarian  line  upon  whom  a similar  infliction  had  fatten, 
and  his  great  Fiefs  were  divided  among  some  of  his  most 
powerful  enemies.  The  execution  of  this  sentence  de 
mamled  recourse  tc  arms,  and  after  an  ineffectual  resist- 
ance, the  offender  was  permitted  to  withdraw  to  the 
Court  of  his  Father-in-Law,  Henry  II.  of  England, 
where  he  remained  during  three  years.  In  a few  years 
after  bis  return,  his  allodial  estates  in  Saxony  were  re- 
stored ; on  the  accession  of  his  Son  Otho  IV.  to  the 
Crown  of  the  Empire  thirty  years  afterwards,  they  were 
converted  into  Imperial  Fiefs,  and  became  the  two 
Duchies  of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  From  a brother 
of  that  Otho  is  descended  the  present  Royal  Family  of 
England,  “ the  lineal  representatives  of  Henry  the  Lion, 
and  inheritors  of  the  name  of  Guelf.”t 

T.le  six  years  of  Truce  were  employed  in  diplomacy ; ®ubn»uiaion 
and  the  Emperor  in  their  course  succeeded  in  detaching  n* 

from  the  Lombard  League,  not  only  Cremona  and 
Tortona,  but  even  that  very  City  to  which  the  League 
had  given  birth.  Alessandria  was  viewed  by  him  with 
especial  jealousy  ; it  had  been  founded  as  an  express 
outwork  against  his  authority,  and  its  existence  was  au 
offensive  monument,  both  of  rebellion,  and  of  the  igno- 
minious repulse  which  he  had  suffered  under  its  walls. 

His  intentions,  therefore,  of  razing  it  lo  the  ground,  and 
of  dispersing  its  inhabitants  ot  the  expiration  of  the 
Truce,  were  openly  avowed.  In  order  to  deprecate  this 
bitterness  of  resentment,  the  Alessandrians  proffered  al- 
legiance, and  surrendered  themselves  to  the  Emperor* 
discretion.  The  whole  population  quitted  their  walls 
on  an  appointed  day.  presented  themselves  before  an 
Imperial  Commissioner,  who  awaited  them  on  the  plain 
w ithoot,  and  were  then  re-introduced  by  his  authority,  as 
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to  a new  Cilv,  henceforward  to  bear  the  name  of 
Ccesarea  ;*  in  which,  although  living  under  the  especial 
jurisdiction  of  the  Emperor,  they  were  permitted  to  elect 
their  own  Consul*. 

The  conclusion  of  Peace  was  accelerated  by  the  earnest 
desire  of  the  King  of  (he  Romans  to  be  associated  with 
his  Father  in  the  Crown  of  Italy,  as  well  as  that  of 
Germany ; an  object  which  might  have  been  frustrated 
had  the  Truce  been  permitted  to  expire  without  Ute  sig- 
nature of  a definitive  Treaty.  Preliminaries,  accordingly, 
were  settled  at  Piacenxu,  and  ratifications  exchanged  at 
Constance,  (he  City  from  which  this  Pence,  much  cele- 
brated as  forming  the  basis  of  the  public  law  of  Italy, 
during  a long  succession  of  years,  has  received  its  name. 
The  Treaty  was  conceived  in  a just  and  equitable  spirit ; 
and  without  abolishing  the  wholesome  control  of  the 
Imperial  Sovereignty,  confirmed  the  Lombard  Cities  in 
that  virtual  independence  which  had  been  the  object  of 
their  long  and  arduous  struggle.  The  rights  of  coinage, 
of  Peace  and  War,  of  erecting  fortifications,  of  adminis- 
tering Civil  and  Criminal  justice,  and  all  others  com- 
prehended under  the  term  Refalian,  were  granted  to 
them,  not  only  within  their  walls,  but  within  the  dis- 
tricts attached  to  them.  The  League  was  formally  re- 
cognised, and  permitted  to  be  renewed  at  pleasure.  Tbt 
Consuls,  although  invested  by  an  Imperial  Commis- 
sioner, were  to  be  elected  by  the  Citizens.  All  Feudal 
services  during  the  Emperor's  residence  or  progresses 
in  Italy,  were  retained ; but  he  engaged  on  the  other 
hand  never  to  abide  so  long  in  any  City  or  its  territory, 
as  to  occasion  it  prejudice.  Each  Member  of  the  League 
was  to  swear  that  it  would  maintain  the  Imperial  rights 
against  such  Italian  Cities  as  were  not  Members;  and 
at  the  close  of  every  ten  years,  all  were  to  renew  their 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Emperor.  It  is  manifest  that 
important  concessions  were  obtained  by  these  terms  from 
Bnrbarocsa  ; and  perhaps  his  humbled  pride  sought  re- 
conciliation to  the  sacrifice  demanded  from  him,  in  the 
empty,  although  arrogant  wording  of  the  Preamble  to 
the  Treaty.  So  greut,  it  » there  said,  is  the  gentleness 
and  clemency  of  the  Emperor,  that  he  prefers  granting 
portion  to  inflicting  punishment ; and  he  is  content,  out 
of  the  abundance  of  his  grace,  to  receive  into  favour  the 
offending  Lombards  and  their  partisans.! 

The  reception  of  Barborossa  w hen,  in  the  year  follow- 
ing this  Peace,  he  visited  Italy  to  celebrate  the  nuptials 
of  his  son  Henry,  was  distinguished  by  extraordinary 
magnificence;  and  the  Cities  hitherto  accustomed  to 
close  their  gates  against  him  in  hostility,  now  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  splendour  of  their  triumphs  and  ban- 
queting*. The  alliance  which  he  had  negotiated  for  his 
son  brought  with  it  great  increase  of  wealth,  of  honour, 
and  of  dominion.  In  the  thirty  years  which  had  pu*wd 
since  the  death  of  the  Norman  Roger,  first  King  of 
Sicily,!  the  Crown  had  been  worn,  as  we  have  before 
seen,  by  his  son  and  his  grandson.  Of  these.  Williaua  II. 
or  *•  the  Good,” — a title  for  which  this  youth,  however 
amiable  in  himself,  may  be  partly  indebted  to  the  great 
predominance  of  evil  in  his  lather  and  predecessor  Wih 
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* It  in  scarcely  necewiary  to  remark  that  the  original  name  ulti- 
mately maintained  itaelf. 

♦ Stemoudi.  R'p  Ital.  ch.  xi.  vol  u p.  230.  llalLun,  Mtil/e 
Ayn,  i.  253.  The  Treaty  ia  giveu  at  length  in  the  Cor  put  Jmru 
Cirt/m  of  the  Empire. 

t Huger  ia  varioualy  called  1st.  Ild,  and  Hid.  He  is  let,  aa 
Afi Mg  of  Sicily,  1 Id,  aa  hta  Father  h aucceaaur  in  the  Duchy  of  that 
1 aland  ; Illd,  a*  aoccrswr  to  hia  Lncle  in  CaJahcia  and  Apugtia. 


liam  I.  “ the  Wicked,"* — was  now  hopeless  of  issue;  Germany 
and  the  Mile  existing  legitimate  descendant  of  the  ancient  sod  Italy. 
Guiscard  blood,  was  Constance,  a posthumous  daughter 
of  Roger,  and  Aunt,  therefore,  tothe  reigning  King.  It 
was  this  Princes*,  of  distinguished  beauty,  and  with  the 
succession  to  the  Crown  of  Sicily  as  her  dowry,  who 
bestowed  her  hand  on  the  future  Emperor  in  the 
Gardens  of  St.  Ambrose  at  Milan.  The  bitter  train  of 
calamity  which  these  nuptials  afterwards  entailed  upon 
her  suffering  Country,  may  have  given  rise  to  a belief 
long  entertained  that  her  Father  or  her  Brother  had 
dedicated  her  to  the  veil  and  to  celibacy,  in  consequence 
of  a Prophecy,  that  if  she  married  she  would  kindle  a 
devouring  flame  in  Europe,  and  occasion  the  ruin  of  her 
own  Family.f 

When  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin  armed  the  Frederick 
Chivalry  of  Europe  for  a third  time  for  the  recovery  of  f?1/! 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Frederick,  although  approaching  Cm’ 
the  age  of  man,  was  fired  by  the  general  enthusiasm,  and  4 p 
took  the  Cross  His  achievements  in  that  expedition,  | j^9 
and  the  petty  accident  which  occasioned  the  death  of  one  Hiedearh, 
who  had  so  often  escaped  fay  greater  perils  both  **  of  June  I u, 
flood  and  field,”  belong  to  another  part  of  our  narrm-  a.  d. 
live ; in  this  place  it  need  only  he  said  that  the  remem-  1190. 
brance  of  his  many  noble  and  generous  qualities  excited 
deep  regret  for  his  loss,  even  among  those  who  had 
been  moat  exposed  to  his  former  enmity.  The  two  chief  ■“dchs* 
stains  upon  his  character  ore  the  ferocity  exhibited  during  r*ctl,r 
the  siege  of  Tortona,  and  the  treacherous  attempt  upon 
Alessandria  ; and  those  crying  offences  we  do  not  seek 
to  extenuate.  But  they  stand  alone,  and  are  foreign  from 
the  rest  of  his  conduct.  In  all  other  respects,  both  his 
fidelity  and  his  clemency  were  unimpeachable ; and 
although  his  Lombard  wars  were  waged  against  foes 
whom  he  viewed  as  rebels  and  traitors,  his  vengeance 
in  the  hour  of  triumph  was  directed  not  against  the  in- 
habitants, but  the  senseless  stones  of  their  vanquished 
Cities.  Personal  valour  and  fortitude  in  adversity 
belonged  to  him  in  preeminence  ; and  somewhat  of  the 
respect  which  History  has  attached  to  his  memory  may 
perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  strong  contrast  which  is 
afforded  by  the  cruelty  and  the  perfidy  of  his  odious  Aeceeaiuo 
successor,  upon  whose  reign  we  are  about  to  enter.!  uffin.ryYI. 

The  first  object  of  Henry  VI.  after  his  accession,  was  Further  «!*- 
yet  further  to  diminish  the  power  of  Henry  the  Lion,  a prwwion  of 
power  still  too  considerable  not  to  render  him  danger* 
ous  as  a subject.  Before  Frederick  joined  the  Crusade,  1 
the  Diet  of  the  Empire  had  exacted  an  oath  from  the 
restless  and  ambitious  Duke, — who,  notwithstanding 
his  now  advanced  years,  and  the  frequent  proscriptions 
which  he  had  incurred,  appeared  to  enjoy  life  only 

• If  it  *fft  pooMhie  tu  aojied  bo  very  grave  a writer  u Mura- 
tori  at  uccuiuna)  indulgence  in  dry  humour,  hie  account  of  the 
death-lied  of  William  the  Wicked  might  be  cited  to  that  purpose. 

AuuUtu  * It  grave  vr/enmla  in  f meat’  awn)  QwgAetmo  Re  dt  Shct/ut, 
tlellr  laagoenle  per  due  met*  j e cAiamalo  a te  Ram&n/da  Ardvta- 
Ctrvo  di  Sa/rrma,  cAe  dtfellmtuui  /brie  delta  Mrdmna,  arte  id /ora  dt 
gran  credit  o in  ymettn  Cilia , ne  aactJlo  bene  i »»>;/<.  eta  tegmilo  pot 
a regofarn  a modv  nro.  (.-inituA  d" llalin,  ad  un*.  1 16C.) 

f Giannune  (hh.  xiiL  vol  ii  p.  28V  ) hat  shown,  and  frw  will 
di-ulit  hit  assertion,  that  Constance,  taring  a puathumou*  daughter, 
could  tail  he  dedicated  to  a Nunnery  by  her  rather  ; and  that  the 
wlaile  ttury  ia  unnoticed  by  contemporary  authorities.  He  cite* 
al»o  the  following  description  of  her  from  Godfrey  ol  Vslerbv  : 

Fit  Regi*  Sindi  FUta  rpoitta  ah, 

Spo wa  fmt  tpenata  wan,  Gmtlanlm  theta, 

Potlhttma  peat  Patrtm  MaJerao  venire  rWidW, 

Jumgur  incenmalii  tempore  etrgm  fmt. 

J Stsmondi,  Rep.  ha/.  ch.  sit.  ml  ii.  p.  237. 
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when  buckled  in  his  armour,  —that  during  the  absence 
of  the  Emperor  he  would  make  no  attempt  for  the  reco 
very  of  his  forfeited  dominions.  It  is  strange  that  such 
an  oath  should  have  been  trusted,  it  would  have  been 
more  strange  if  it  had  been  observed  ; but  its  violation 
was  severely  punished,  and  on  the  death  of  the  aged 
Duke  in  1 193,  Brunswick  was  the  sole  Fief  which  passed 
to  his  son. 

The  announcement  of  the  demise  of  William  II.  of 
Sicily  hud  preceded  that  of  Barbarossa  by  a few  months, 
and  Henry  was  already  prepared  to  claim  the  dowry  of 
his  Consort,  when  he  found  himself  called  to  the  throne 
of  Germany.  But  the  strong  prejudices  of  the  Sicilians 
against  a foreign,  and  especially  a German  dynasty, 
raided  obstacles  to  that  arrangement  by  which  the  de- 
ceased King,  in  projecting  the  marriage  of  Constance, 
had  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  miseries  of  Civil  dissension. 
One  Prince  of  Norman  descent,  although  of  ambiguous 
birth,  still  remained,  in  the  person  of  Tnucred,  Count  of 
Lecce  ; a title  which  he  derived  from  his  mother.  Of 
the  three  sons  of  the  first  King  of  Sicily,  Roger,  the 
eldest,  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age  ; and  without  having 
obtained  the  consent  of  his  Father  to  a union  with  the 
Countess  of  Lecce,  of  whom  he  was  passionately  ena- 
moured, and  to  whose  bed  he  proved  undividedly  faith- 
ful. To  Tuncred,  the  issue  of  that  unblamed,  although 
not  strictly  recognised  attachment,  the  Sicilian  Nobles 
proffered  their  Crown  ; and  being  immediately  on  the 
spot,  and  supported  also  by  very  powerful  interests,  he 
established  himself  in  full  Sovereignty  almost  before 
Henry  was  acquainted  with  the  decease  of  the  late 
King.  No  time,  however,  was  lost  by  Henry  in  assert- 
ing and  actively  enforcing  his  pretensions.  Accompanied 
by  Constance,  he  hastened  into  Italy,  conciliated  the 
Lombard  Cities  as  he  traversed  them,  by  a renewal  of 
all  their  former  privileges ; concluded  an  alliance  with 
the  Pisans,  who  engaged  to  provide  him  with  a Fleet ; 
and  for  similar  objects,  accorded  grants  to  Genoa  so  ex- 
travagant, that  those  by  whom  they  were  received  must 
have  felt  some  misgiving  as  to  llieir  future  realization 
Exemption  from  lolls  and  customs  in  all  the  Ports  of 
Sicily  was  the  least  portion  of  the  Charter  which  he 
delivered  ; it  contained  a promised  cession  of  Syracuse, 
with  all  its  dependencies,  and  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
Kuights-fiefs  in  the  rich  Val  di  Noto.  As  he  proceeded  to 
Home,  the  opportune  death  of  C lement  III.  enabled  him 
for  a short  time  to  secure  the  countenance  of  his  succes- 
sor; probably  by  influencing  his  election,  certainly  by  an- 
nexing to  the  Holy  See  the  long  coveted  domain  of  Tivoli. 
If  we  believe  our  English  Chroniclers,  and  even  Baro- 
nins himself,  Celcstin  III.  fully  perceived  the  advan- 
tageous position  in  which  he  was  placed  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  moment ; and  exhibited  an  arrogant  and 
unseemly  display  of  power  when  he  performed  the  Em- 
peror’s Coronation.  Scarcely  had  he  circled  Henry’s 
brows  with  the  diadem,  before  touching  it  with  his  foot, 
he  threw  it  again  on  the  pavement  of  St.  Peter’s,  thus 
signifying  that  it  was  at  his  will  whether  the  Imperial 
dignity  should  be  given  or  taken  away.* 


* Ro^er  Hovedea,  ad  om.  1191.  Ilenry  Knyghton,  ii.  13.  8»- 
rnniuH,  od  amm.  1 1911.  Stniviu*  conclude*.  somewhat  uiuwasanabiy, 
that  the  dory  ia  a pure  invention  of  the  Knglwh  writer*  in  order  to 
degrade  Henry,  whom  they  hstrd  on  account  of  hi*  treatment  of 
Richard  I.  But  a haughty  demeanour  ou  the  vide  of  a Pope  in  hie 
intercourse  with  an  Kmpcrur  u nut  a voU-c>*m  in  Hi*  t wry.  Celee- 
tin  knew  how  important  hie  fntnd»hip  was  to  Henry  at  thaf  mo- 
ment, and  there  U nothing  in  his  aubse^vient  conduct  which  should 
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In  spite,  however,  of  the  reclamations,  and  even  of  Germany 
the  armed  opposition  of  this  haughty  Pope,  who  now  Italy- 
refused  to  annul  the  investiture  granted  by  his  prede-  ' 
cessor  to  Tancred,  Henry  obtained  some  advantages  in 
the  South.  But  the  heats  of  an  Italian  Summer,  always 
fatal  to  invaders,  spread  disease  through  his  army  while 
investing  Naples;  and  the  treachery  of  the  Citizens  of 
•Salerno  betrayed  the  Empress  Constance,  who  had 
been  left  with  them  for  protection,  into  the  hands  of^,  ^ 
Tancred.  The  King  of  Sicily  made  a generous  u*e  of  th*Kmpre*» 
his  unexpected  prize ; received  his  kinswoman  at  Pa-  Cumuac*. 
lermo  with  .testimonies  of  distinguished  honour  ; and 
restored  her  to  liberty,  without  ransom,  and  without 
conditions. 

These  disasters  induced  Henry  to  withdraw  to  Ger- 
many ; and  it  was  on  his  return  from  his  fruitless  expe- 
dition that  the  disgraceful  traffic  for  the  possession  of  Impriaoo- 
the  captive  Richard  I.  of  England  took  place  with  nwm  of 
Leopold,  Duke  of  Austria.  The  Emperor  having 
bought  the  illustrious  prisoner  for  sixty  thousand  marks,  u t Kn  * 
nearly  trebled  the  price,  and  sold  him  again,  after  a 
year’s  detention,  for  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
marks  puyable  to  himself,  thirty  thousand  to  Leopold 
his  first  gaoler.*  Avarice,  no  doubt,  was  the  passion 
which  Henry  chiefly  gratified,  but  revenge  also  might 
claim  some  participation  in  this  base  transaction.  Among 
the  idle  charges  advanced  against  Richard  at  the  Diet  of' 
llagucnuu,  before  which  he  was  compelled  to  appear 
personally,  the  first  was  that  he  had  leagued  with  Tan- 
cred, in  order  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  throne  of 
Sicily,  t"  The  King  of  England,  after  disclaiming  all 
responsibility  for  his  actions  to  the  Tribunal  which  ac- 
cused him,  replied,  that  his  alliance  with  Tancred  had 
been  formed  at  a season  at  which  that  Prince  was  not 
aspiring  to,  but  already  wearing  his  Crown.  The  Duke 
of  Austria’s  bitter  spirit  of  resentment  had  been  awak- 
ened by  a yet  more  trifling  cause.  During  a squabble 
between  some  of  tbeir  respective  followers  in  a caravan- 
serai at  Acre,  relative  to  the  priority  of  its  occupation, 

Richard,  when  appealed  to,  naturally  espoused  the  side 
of  his  own  retainers ; and  unwilling  to  be  dislodged, 
somewhat  too  hastily  ordered  the  Duke's  banner  to  be 
removed,  and  permitted  it  to  be  thrown  contemptuously 
into  a drain. t The  feud  occasioned  by  this  petty  dis- 
agreement was  remembered  by  the  King  of  Englaud 
when  he  crossed  the  Austrian  territory  ; and  in  order  to 
secure  himself  against  surprise,  he  adopted  the  habit  of 
a serving  man,  and  travelled  almost  unattended.  While 
cooking  his  own  meal  in  a house  of  entertainment  in 
Vienna,  the  brilliancy  of  a valuable  ring  which  he  inad- 
vertently continued  to  wear  on  his  finger,  betrayed  that 
he  was  of  more  elevated  rank  than  his  outward  appear- 
ance implied.  The  bystander  who  first  made  this  obser- 
vation. happened  to  be  a retainer  of  the  Duke  of  Austria, 
who  had  accompanied  his  master  to  the  Holy  Land ; and 
who  on  more  cloee  inspection  of  the  Royal  stranger's 
features,  recognised  and  immediately  denounced  him. 

On  his  seizure,  pains  were  taken  to  expoae  him  to  the 


create  a doubt  but  that  he  would  take  advantage  of  hb  ascendency 
to  the  very  utmoat.  Voltaire,  who  nay*  that  * Roger  Wowed**  ia  the 
un/3  authority  fur  the  anecdote,  i»  Mbgfied  by  diamiaung  it  with  an 
anlithm* — Ou  It  Pap*  Halt  m enfamce,  ou  Fazrmhtrr  m'tti  f*u 
r rate.  But  w«  do  not  x*  the  necenaty  for  wibmiuing  to  this  <U» 
lemma. 

* Struviua,  i.  432.  and  the  autliuntiea  there  died. 

+ Matt.  Pan*,  145. 
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diviaion  of  the  rabble,  by  parading  him  through  the 
streets,  with  the  half-dressed  morsel  still  fixed  to  the 
skewer  upon  which  he  had  been  diligently  roasting  it* 

The  discomfiture  which  Henry  had  experienced  in 
Italy  might  probably  have  disinclined  him  from  an  early 
renewal  of  his  attempts  upon  that  Country,  but  for  the 
unexpected  death  of  Tancred,  heart-broken  by  the  pre- 
mature loss  of  his  eldest  son,  whom  he  hurl  recently 
married,  under  the  happiest  auspices,  to  Irene,  daughter 
of  the  Greek  Emperor,  Isaac  Angelos  Comnenus.  The 
Crown  passed  to  a younger  son,  William  III.,  as  yet  a 
mere  boy ; upon  whom  Henry,  assisted  by  the  Pisans 
and  Genoese,  poured  down  with  an  overwhelming  force. 
The  unexampled  cruelties  which  he  perpetrated  while 
ravaging  Apuglia  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the 
Sicilians ; and  the  strong-holds  of  the  Island  were 
abandoned  to  him  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  sum- 
moned. Sibifla,  the  widow  of  Tancred,  with  her 
daughter  and  the  young  King,  were  entrapped  by  pro- 
mise of  honourable  usage,  and  permission  to  retire 
to  their  hereditary  dominion  of  Lecce ; but  no  sooner 
had  they  confided  themselves  to  the  Tyrant’s  power,  than 
he  immured  the  Princesses  in  a Convent,  and  by  brutal 
mutilations,  both  deprived  the  unhappy  King  of  sight, 
and  extinguished  his  hope  of  posterity. 

Upon  the  cruelties  which  have  stamped  indelible  in- 
famy on  the  name  of  Henry  VI.  in  his  Sicilian  Govem- 


veranwat  of  ment,  it  would  be  needlessly  painful  to  dwell.  Terror 


Sicily. 


appears  to  have  been  his  single  maxim  of  rule,  and  the 
Chroniclers  have  recorded  a sickening  variety  of  deaths 
under  exquisite  torture,  which  his  jealous  suspicion  was 
ever  ready  to  inflict.  Henry’s  ferocity  was  not  satiated 
by  the  agonies  of  the  living  ; it  trampled  foully  on  the 
dead  also.  When  he  occupied  Palermo,  he  ransacked 
the  graves  of  Tancred  and  his  son  Roger,  stripped  their 
corpses  of  the  Royal  vestments  in  which  they  had  been 
interred,  and  exposed  their  remaius  to  scorn  and  disho- 
nour. H is  pretext  for  this  base  and  cowardly  outrage 
was  the  usurpation,  as  he  styled  it,  of  those  Princes ; 
but  a hope  of  discovering  treasure  in  their  sepulchres 
may  have  partly  influenced  his  purpose.  Avarice  was 
among  his  ruling  passions,  and  when  he  quitted  Pa- 
lermo on  his  route  for  Germany,  the  Sicilians  beheld, 
wiih  passionate  grief  and  indignation,  a hundred  and 
fifty  sumpter  mules  in  his  train,  conveying  the  plunder 
of  their  Royal  Treasury  and  household.  Not  only 
coined  money,  ingots,  plate,  and  the  Crown  jewels,  be- 
came his  prey,  but  his  insatiable  lust  for  gold  glutted 
itself  on  the  spoil  even  of  the  rich  wardrobes  and  costly 
furniture  of  their  ancient  Kings.  Every  movable,  say 
ibe  Chroniclers,  adorned  with  any  portion  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  however  small,  chairs,  tables,  beds,  and 
embroidered  robes  were  swept  away  by  the  rapacity  of 
the  foreign  and  Barbarian  harpy. t 

Deeply  rooted,  if  not  openly  avowed  hatred  of  the 
Tyrant  was  the  necessary  result  of  this  oppression  ; and 
the  feeling  was  shared  no  less  by  his  allies  than  by  his 
subjects.  Every  promise  made  to  the  Pisans  and  the  Ge- 
noese was  violated  without  shame  or  scruple ; and  not 
only  were  they  denied  the  recompense  which  they  had 
been  taught  to  expect,  but  even  their  ancient  privileges 
were  annulled,  and  their  property  was  confiscated.  The 


• Otto  de  S.  Dlaaio,  c.  38. 

f (mnnuiw,  xiv.  vol.  a.  p.  321.  Arnold  of  Lubec,  (iv.  20) 
cited  by  Mumtun,  a|ieuk«  of  one  I mud  red  and  sixty  romarii.  Roger 
Huvedcu  (746.)  ciMnpulit*.  the  of  Salerno  iloue  at  tiro  hundred 
thouMod  ounces  of  gold. 
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extermination  of  the  Normans  seemed  the  object  of  Germany 
Henry’s  cruelties ; and  when  they  became  directed  antl  *ul-v' 
against  the  remaining  members  of  her  own  Family  and 
connexions,  it  cannot  surprise  us  that  the  fears  of  n,m 
Constance  were  awakened.  One  of  her  nearest  kins-  .Aj 
men,  Richard,  Count  of  Cerra,  was  arrested  by  an  agent  (o 
of  the  Emperor  ; the  sole  crime  imputed  to  him  was  a A u 
design  of  withdrawing  into  Tuscany,  that  he  might  escape  j 
witnessing  the  miseries  of  his  Countrymen.  The  noble 
prisoner  was  delivered  to  Henry  at  Capua,  dragged 
igiiominiously  at  the  tail  of  a horse  to  a gibbet,  on  which 
he  was  suspended  by  the  feet,  and  after  lingering  through 
two  days  of  torture,  was  strangled  by  a huge  stone  fast- 
ened round  his  neck  by  the  hands  of  the  Court  Fool.* 

Constance  may  be  forgiven  if  she  lent  her  sanction  to  a and 
conspiracy  which  was  to  terminate  the  sufferings  of  her  boa  of  th* 
native  land  ; but  unhappily,  notwithstanding  the  seem- 
ing  reconciliation  which  afterwards  took  place  between  *•  0 
the  Emperor  and  the  insurgent  Nobles  whom  ahe  sup-  * 
ported,  a blacker  charge  has  often  been  brought  against  JDuth  of 
her  memory,  that  of  administering  a poisoned  cup,  which  Henry  VI. 
hastened  the  close  of  tier  husband’s  days  at  Messina. 

One  son,  who  bore  the  names  of  both  his  grandsires,  Birtls-esr  ha* 
Frederic  Roger,  was  the  issue  of  Henry  VI. ; a child  mat  Fmu!* 
whose  birth  gave  occasion  to  various  strange  and  fabu-  rk  Roger, 
lous  rumours.  Constance  was  delivered  of  him  at  Esi. 
an  obscure  town  ill  the  march  of  Ancona,  while  on  her 
route  to  join  the  Emperor,  during  hia  operations  in 
Italy  in  1195.  She  was  at  that  time  ill  her  thirty- 
seventh,  or,  at  the  utmost,  her  thirty-ninth  year ; a fact 
proved  by  reference  to  the  passage  already  cited  from 
Godfrey  of  Viterbo.  Nevertheless  she  has  been  affirmed 
by  some  writers  to  have  been  past  the  ordinary  age  of 
child  bearing,  having  attained  the  mature  season  of  fifty- 
five,  or  even  sixty  years.  Hence,  it  ia  said,  that  in  order 
to  obviate  certain  scandalous  reports  of  her  intention  to 
palm  a supposititious  child  upon  her  husband  and  his 
subjects,  Ahe  insisted  upon  a public  delivery ; and  for 
that  purpose,  a tent  was  pitched  in  the  open  plain  near 
Paiermo.f  It  was  in  behalf  of  this  son  that  Henry  me-  Heary’a 
ditated  a great  change  in  the  German  Constitution,  and  attempt  to 
conceived  no  less  bold  a design  than  making  the  Empire  ,h* 
hereditary.  The  reigning  Pope  Clement  111.  assented,  *“ 

and  fifty-two  Princes  affixed  their  seals  to  the  Decree 
which  was  to  ratify  the  proposal.  It  was  frustrated  by 
the  opposition  of  the  Saxons  but  the  Emperor  had 
sufficient  influence  to  oblaiu  the  election  of  the  infant, 
then  little  more  than  two  years  old,  as  King  of  the  Ro- 
mans ; a title  which,  as  we  shall  afterwards  perceive, 
did  not  procure  his  recognition  as  Emperor  immediately 
upon  his  Father’s  decease.  In  Germany,  we  shall  And 
him  surrounded  by  enemies,  and  displaced  for  a season 
by  more  powerful  competitors.  In  Sicily,  his  investiture 
was  not  obtained  without  difficulty,  nor  till  after  the 
curtailment  of  certain  prerogatives  ; and  when  Constance  Death  of 
followed  her  husband  to  the  tomb  in  little  more  thau  a Go«wtaoee. 
year  after  his  decease,  their  son  was  left  under  the  dan-  A-  p- 
gerous  guardianship  of  Innocent  III.,  a Pontiff  urged  H98 
not  less  by  inclination  than  by  policy  to  reap  the  fullest 
advantages  which  that  important  trust  presented  to  his 
ambition. 


• Chrome,  di  Foua  novo,  cited  by  Gunnonv,  ut  tup ro. 
f Giunune  add*,  from  the  Preface  to  the  CupUoli  del  Repot  dt 
Sict/ia,  Ck'eila  pm  per  la  Cilia  di  Rolen  mo,  per  l<u t m vgm  aea- 
petto,  undone  can  le  mammeUe  nude,  e dttfetverte  diitd/amdu  ImUe. 

Ut  top. 

I Srruvma.  i.  425.  aud  the  authority  there  cited.  Hallaiu,  Mid- 
dle Ajet,  i.  464. 
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CHAPTER  LXX1V 


OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH— OF  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  WRITERS — \ND  OF 
THE  HERESIES  IN  THE  Xllth  CENTURY. 


GENERAL  STATE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

History,  Thb  period  of  Ecclesiastical  History  at  which  we  have 
now  arrived,  may  be  considered  as  forming  one  of 
(hose  cardinal  Eras,  from  which  we  date  the  commence- 
,fUut  *'  ment  of  a new  aspect  or  pints  is  in  the  revolutions  of 
Human  affair*.  The  darkness  which,  since  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  Barbarians  into  the  Western  Empire,  had, 
during  four  or  five  Centuries,  been  continually  thicken- 
ing over  the  nations  of  Europe,  seems  at  length  to 
have  passed  its  meridian ; and  henceforth  we  may 
easily  observe  the  gradual  and  unintermitled  progress 
of  returning  day.  The  first  dawn  indeed  of  this  revival 
was  perceptible  in  the  Century  immediately  preceding. 
Letters  were  as  yet  cultivated  by  few  without  the 
I in  prated  pale  of  the  Church  ; but  a visible  improvement  bad 
•t*t«  already  taken  place  in  the  Schools  of  France  and  Italy. 
m«*n«  “f  These  were  no  longer  confined  to  the  walls  of  Monas- 
■'-.irning.  teries ; seminaries  of  general  Learning  were  opened  in 
many  of  the  principal  Cities  of  those  Countries;  and 
Science,  such  as  it  was,  was  now  taught  in  a better 
method  and  on  more  enlarged  principles,  by  Professors 
* both  Lay  and  Ecclesiastical  ; several  of  whom  had  ac- 

complished their  course  of  study  in  Spain,  under  the 
Arabian  masters,  at  that  time  the  chief  depositories  of 
profane  or  Philosophical  Learning*  Latin  translations 
had  been  early  made  of  the  principal  Treatises  of  the 
Saracenic  Docton.  It  was,  in  fact,  by  this  circuitous 
route  that  the  Western  world  again  obtained  access  to 
the  Mathematical,  Medical,  and  Astronomical  writings  of 
the  ancient  Greeks,  and  to  those  of  Aristotle  himself ; the 
second  publication,  so  to  call  it.  of  whose  Works  may  be 
said  in  a short  time  to  have  produced  an  entire  revolution 
in  the  studies  of  the  Age  : and  during  several  successive 
Centuries  continued  to  exercise  a most  remarkable  in- 
fluence upon  all  the  researches  and  operations  of  the 
Human  Intellect. 

NV*»\»fra  fn  no  department  of  general  study  was  the  effect  of 
uUirtedin  this  change  more  immediately,  or  more  powerfully  felt, 
'nJF*  than  in  the  Schools  of  Divinity.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  last  Century  the  public  lecturers  upon  that  Science 
had,  for  the  most  part,  contented  themselves  with  retail- 
ing to  their  hearers  the  explanations  and  illustrations  of 
the  Holy  text  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers ; without  attempting  to  give  either  order  or 
consistency  to  their  glosses  upon  Scripture  ; much  less 
to  work  them  up  into  any  thing  like  a regular  Body  of 


* Thi*  *u  the  case  with  lh*  Profewon  whows  jirecrnf*  jjaw* 
such  celebrity  to  the  Medical  School  of  Salerno.  See  Mur*lun, 
Aniuj  Hal.  tutu ..  iii.  p.  395. 
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Divinity.  But  before  the  end  of  the  same  Century  this  of  U« 
method  had  given  place  to  one  of  a much  more  ambi-  Uunuun 
tious  character  ;•  the  mysteries  of  Religion  were  now  Chmtb. 
not  Mated  merely  as  Articles  of  Faitii,  but  it  was  en- 
dravoured  to  examine  and  explain  them  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Dialectic  Science  which  had  become  so 
fashionable  } the  doctrines  of  Religion  were  expounded 
with  all  the  formalities  of  Scientific  distribution  ; and  the 
foundation  was  thus  laid  for  that  scheme  of  Scholastic 
Divinity,  which,  in  its  various  ramifications,  occupies  so 
large  a portion  of  the  Literary  and  Theological  History 
of  the  succeeding  Centuries. 

A fresh  impulse  was  in  this  way  given  to  the  Huimn  Leamn.* 
Mind,  which  began  to  devote  itself  to  the  acquisition  eac<*»«tfrd 
of  knowledge  with  a zeal  and  avidity  proportioned  10 
its  long  privation  of  that  its  natural  aliment.  The  urc 
Church,  and  more  particularly  »he  Papal  Court,  was 
foremost  in  encouraging  and  rewarding  this  new  ardour 
of  study;  and  as  yet  no  apprehensions  were  enter- 
tained that  either  the  doctrines  of  the  one,  or  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  other  were  likely  eventually  to  suffer 
from  that  vivacity  of  research  which  they  were  thus 
promoting.  Of  the  Colleges  or  learned  Societies  which 
were  now  established  for  the  dissemination  of  know- 
ledge in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe,  that  of  Paris  pinwmiii*.* 
wan  become  particularly  conspicuous,  as  well  by  the  ofRama^l 
number  and  ability  of  its  various  Professors,  as  by  the  Bologna, 
great  concourse  of  students  who  crowded  thither  from 
all  parts  to  imbibe  Science  under  their  tuilion.t  Of  the 
other  Schools  of  France,  Angers  became  famous  for  the 
study  of  Law,  and  Montpellier  for  that  of  Medicine  ! 

In  Italy,  the  celebrated  Academy  of  Salerno  was  wholly  «.  j ^ 
devoted  to  this  last  Profession,  while  Bologna  took  the  Cmi  and 
lead  almost  of  every  other  European  seminury  in  the  Canon 
profession  of  Jurisprudence  ;$  a study  the  revival  of  re*mr,i- 
which  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Pandects  of  Justinian,  when  Amalfi  was  captured  by 
the  Pisans  in  Il3i!>.jj  Bologna  also  became  equally 
distinguished  for  its  teachers  of  Canon  Law.  To 
that  branch  of  Academical  Learning,  likewise,  some- 
thing of  method  and  system  had  been  given  by  the 
famous  Epiinme,  or  Decretal*,  which  Gratia ti,  a Monk  of 
Bologna,  had  drawn  up  about  the  year  1 180,^|  from  the 
Pontifical  archives  ; and  which  continued,  down  to  a very 


• Sff  Dt  Boulty.  Hirtoria  Acadcm.  Parit,  tom  i. 
f Wu/firr  LtUermre  tie  la  France,  l uni.  ix.  p.  65. 

’ 1X>  BotiUy,  tom.  ii.  p,  215. 

$ Mura  tori,  An  tx/.  Hat.  turn.  iii.  p.  690. 

1|  See  ii.  631  of  Inn  TuSum*. 

Under  the  title  uf  C/,r.cord,a  Di*cvr4**Uum  Canonmm,  a name 
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Hwtory.  recent  period,  to  be  the  standard  text-book  of  the  study, 
in  most  of  the  Universities  of  Catholic  Europe.  The 
Work,  indeed,  became  early  a great  favourite  with  the 
Roman  Pontiffs,  whose  pretensions  it  supported  through- 
out, and  to  their  utmost  extent ; and  often,  as  might  be 
expected,  by  a considerable  falsification  of  documentary 
evidence. 

We  Irwe  seen  in  what  manner  the  spirit  of  Papal 
ambition,  after  the  more  gradual  encroachments  of  pre- 
ceding Pontiff*,  had  almost  attained  the  fullest  accom- 
plishment of  its  purposes,  from  the  bold,  active,  and  uu* 
daunted  genius  of  Gregory  VI  f.  ; insomuch  that,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  Century,  almost  every 
Ecclesiastical  affair,  down  to  the  most  minute,  was 
brought  more  or  less  immediately  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  tlie  Papal  Court.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Civil  and 
External  History  of  the  Church  at  this  period  is  almost 
Account  of  entirely  included  in  that  of  the  See  of  Rome.  On  this 
tin*  Papal  account,  therefore,  and  also  as  affording  the  l>est  and 
*UKC,f%*  ' ‘ most  obvious  principle  of  perspicuity  and  order  in  our 
summaries,  we  shall  make  the  succession  of  Pontiffs  the 
groundwork  of  that  general  view  of  Ecclesiastical  events 
which  it  is  our  business  to  exhibit 

Urban  II.  died  in  July  1099.  He  was  succeeded  by 
the  Cardinal  Rainer,  by  birth  a Tuscan,  u man  of  virtue 
and  ability,  whose  talents  and  character  had  early 
attracted  the  favour  of  Pope  Gregory  VII.  He  had 
. , ..  scarcely  assumed  the  tiara,  under  the  name  of  Paschal 
"*’*  “ ‘II.,  when  Rome  and  all  Christendom  were  gladdened 

s,  n.  by  the  tidings  of  the  reduction  of  Jerusalem,  which  was 
1099.  taken  by  assault,  on  the  15th  of  July,  by  the  Crusading 
armies  under  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  Shortly  after  the 
commencement  of  his  Pontificate,  the  A ntipope  Guibert, 
who  had  been  chosen  by  the  Imperial  party,  aud  sup- 
ported by  their  intrigues  and  power,  since  the  time  of 
Gregory  VII.,  died  in  Calabria;  and,  although  three 
successive  candidates  were  within  a twelvemonth 
brought  forward  by  the  Imperialists  to  supply  his  place, 
their  pretensions  were  almost  immediately  suppressed 
by  the  vigorous  measures  adopted  by  Paschal,  and  they 
themselves  were  driven  into  obscurity. 

Account  or  As  the  dispute  concerning  the  right  of  Investiture  was 
U«j  nature  that  which  chiefly  contributed  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
^ureli*  on^  indeed  of  Christendom,  during  the  pre- 
\»kit  re-  8ent  Century,  it  may  be  right  before  we  proceed  further 
*P«<tuig  Ir-  to  give  a somewhat  futler  account  of  the  nature  and 
ventures,  origin  of  it*  than  j»e  have  before  had  an  opportunity  of 
doing.  The  controversy  itself  naturally  resulted  from 
the  political  circumstances  in  which  at  this  period  the 
Clergy  found  themselves  placed.  From  the  earliest 
period  of  her  establishment,  the  Church  had  jealously 
excluded  the  Civil  power  from  any  right  of  direct  inter- 
ference in  the  nomination  to  Ecclesiastical  dignities; 
and  so  long  as  these  involved  only  a spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion, the  State  was  not  indisposed  to  acquiesce,  in  ap- 
pearance at  least,  in  the  exclusion.  But  when,  by  the 
successive  and  constantly  accumulating  endowments  of 
Princes  and  Nobles,  the  higher  Orders  of  the  Clergy  be- 
came possessed  of  fiefs  and  territories  involving  large 
wealth  and  considerable  secular  influence,  the  Feudal 
Superior  began  to  claim  an  interest  in  the  disposal  of  these 


which  tuffieiently  indicate*  the  nature  and  object  of  the  book.  Gra- 
turn  in  said  to  have  employed  no  leu  than  twenty-four  yean  in  ila 
computation. 

• Much  valuable  information  on  Ihii  nubject,  although,  aa  might 
be  exacted,  tinged  with  a decided  P*[>al  bus,  ia  to  be  derived  from 
Cardinal  Nuria’*  /tutor y of  kvrUttwrn. 


benefices,  grounded  upon  the  equally  unquestioned  Of  the 
jurisdiction  which  belonged  to  him,  over  all  the  terri-  Christian 
tones  subjected  to  his  authority  ; and  thus  it  was  that  a 
field  was  opened  for  perpetually  recurring  conflicts  ” v 
between  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  powers  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  term  Investiture*  itself,  implies  the  gram,  or  more  Ceremony 
strictly,  perhaps,  the  mode  of  granting,  of  any  estate,  l"™- 
fief,  dignity,  or  privilege  by  the  King  to  his  subjects,  or  a wur*‘ 
Chief  to  his  vassal,  on  the  necessary  conditions  of  fealty, 
homage,  and  feudal  service ; a ceremony  which  was 
usually  performed  by  bestowing  upon  the  person  so 
favoured  some  material  mark,  as  the  token  of  his  Inves- 
titure. This,  in  the  case  of  a territory  or  estate,  was 
often  a piece  of  turf,  or  bough  of  a tree ; while  in  the 
instance  of  a place  of  trust  or  dignity,  some  character- 
istic part  of  the  dress,  or  ensigu  of  the  office,  was  chosen 
as  the  distinguishing  symbol.  When  the  Bishops  and 
Abbots  of  the  Church  became  possessors  of  territorial 
revenues  and  jurisdictions,  they  were  of  course,  as  such, 
subjected  to  the  same  rules  which  applied  to  all  lay 
holders  of  rights  or  property  ; and  were  not  considered 
as  legally  possessing  those  properties,  until  they  had 
formally  done  homage  for  the  same  before  their  Superior, 
and  received  from  his  hand,  in  return  for  their  oath  of 
allegiance,  the  appropriate  symbol  of  the  legal  transfer 
of  them.  What  was  the  ceremony  at  first  used  in 
the  Investiture  of  Ecclesiastical  dignitaries  seems  not 
altogether  ascertained.  Probably  it  varied  in  different 
places,  or  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  or  the 
fancy  of  individuals.  We  read  that  the  Emperor 
Henry  II.  bestowed  the  Bishopric  of  Paderborn  upon 
Meinvercus,  by  the  token  of  presenting  him  with  a 
glove  ; and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  first 
instance,  neither  the  ring,  nor  the  crosier,  nor  any  other 
emblem  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  spiritual  privi- 
leges of  the  Bishop,  was  employed,  to  signify  the  exe- 
cution of  a transfer,  which  professedly  referred  only  to 
the  conveyance  of  secular  jurisdiction. 

The  right  of  interference  thus  exercised  by  laymen  in  Abuse  or 
the  promotion  to  Ecclesiastical  dignities  was,  therefore,  the  power 
one  only  of  sanction,  and  not  ot  direct  nomination;  yet,  •/ 
as  might  have  been  foreseen,  it  soon  tended  practically 
to  resulve  itself  into  the  same  thing,  and  as  such,  became 
early,  and  naturally,  a subject  of  jealousy  and  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  Church.  These  feelings  waxed 
stronger  when  the  laity,  in  the  exercise  of  their  privilege 
prostituted  it,  as  they  soon  did,  to  purposes  of  the  most 
flagrant  and  shameless  Simony.  With  the  view  ol 
eluding  this  abuse,t  the  Clergy  in  many  instances 
upon  the  death  of  a Bishop  or  Abbot,  after  electing  a 
successor,  proceeded  immediately  to  his  consecration  ; of  |ntwlnm, 
which  ceremony  the  delivery  of  the  ring  and  crosier,  as  by  fine 
the  ensigns  of  Episcopal  function,  was  an  essential  part. 

By  this  proceeding,  the  interference  of  the  Feudal  Su- 
perior was  at  once  excluded,  since,  after  consecration,  the 
election  became  irrevocable.  The  secular  power,  however, 
soon  took  an  effectual  method  to  obviate  this  stratagem  ; 
by  ordaining,  that  immediately  upon  the  death  of  a 
Bishop,  those  ensigns  of  his  function  should  be  taken 
possession  of  by  the  authorities  of  the  Episcopal  City,  and 
forthwith  transmitted  to  the  keeping  of  the  Prince ; 
who  thus  retained  in  his  hands  an  effective  control 

• See  Ixtevtiti  me  in  onr  MuctUanfo ut  Ihoittom. 

f A wiry  dear  and  ntufartury  *r atenif.it  of  tho  fact*  of  this 
part  of  the  rohjvct  it  to  be  found  in  Mosbrim,  ( He r/n.  Hitt.  vol.  ii. 
p-  *<j U MwUhm^*  translation,)  together  wilh  ample  ndi-reneea  to 
original  authorities. 
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Hiafury.  over  the  election  of  the  Clergy.  It  was  by  the  delivery 
v—" of  the  ring  and  crosier  to  the  favoured  candidate,  that 
the  Sovereign,  in  effect,  designated  the  new  Bishop, 
who  proceeded  to  place  these  badges  of  his  dignity  in 
the  hands  of  his  Metropolitan,  from  whom  he  again 
received  them,  in  the  final  ceremony  of  consecration. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  whole  controversy  upon  this 
subject  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  compound 
character  which  the  higher  Clergy  at  this  time  began  to 
assume : as  being  not  merely  the  Spiritual  Pastors, 
but,  in  many  instances,  the  Territorial  Lords  of  their 
people;  and  of  the  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  claims 
which  either  party  might  justly  prefer,  to  interpose  in 
the  elections  in  question.  Thai  the  Prince  should 
claim  a right  of  interfering  in  the  disposal  of  dignities 
which,  in  fact,  conveyed  to  the  persons  holding  them 
large  temporal  wealth  and  power,  was  natural  and  in- 
deed necessary.  At  the  same  time  it  was  impossible 
but  that  the  Clergy  should  be  in  the  highest  degree 
jealous  of  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  which  was 
(hence  usurped  by  laymen  to  confer  absolutely  and 
arbitrarily  all  the  spiritual  offices  of  the  Church ; espe- 
cially when  they  saw  the  privilege  abused,  as  it  was 
sure  to  be,  in  the  hands  of  the  Lay  Superior;  to  pur- 
poses of  the  most  sordid  and  profligate  selfishness. 
Measures  But  although  the  Church,  and  particularly  the  Homan 
tAvnby  Pontiffs,  had  long  entertained  these  feelings,  it  was 

2jWl,f  Gregory  VII.  who  first  gave  vent  to  them,  by  openly 

attacking  the  practice  itself.  This  he  did  in  the  bold 
and  uncompromising  spirit  which  usually  distinguished 
his  proceedings.  He  at  once,  and  absolutely,  prohibited 
all  Investitures  of  Benefices  whatever,  and  even  it  is  said 
forbad  Bishops  to  take  oaths  of  homage  or  feulty  to 
their  Princes;  claiming  to  himself  as  the  Universal 
Bishop  and  Head  of  the  Church  their  undivided  faith 
and  allegiance.*  Some  writers,  however,  deny  that 
Hildebrand  did  in  fact  carry  his  audacity  to  this  extent ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  his  successor  (the  next  but  one) 
Investiture  Urban  II.  did  not  hesitate  to  do  so;  for  we  find  the 
by  ring  amt  latter,  in  the  Council  of  Clermont,  expressly  including  in 
vrveier  fur-  his  anathema,  not  merely  the  act  of  Investiture  by  a lay- 
IiwCouncil  mftn'  ^Ut  even  0il^1  on  the  part  of  the 

of  Cl«r-  ' Bishop  to  the  Prince  ; an  extremity  of  pretension  so 
wont  obviously  unreasonable  in  itself,  that  we  cannot  but 
suspect  it  to  have  been  put  forward  by  the  Pontiffs  not 
so  much  in  the  hope  of  actually  obtaining  that  extent  of 
immunity,  as  with  the  purpose  of  preferring  a claim, 
the  subsequent  concession  of  which  might  the  better 
enable  them  to  compromise  for  the  abandonment,  on  the 
part  of  the  secular  power,  of  its  interference  in  respect 
to  Investitures. 

A more  rational  and  better  founded  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  Clergy,  was  that  which  referred  to  the  mode 
of  Investiture  exercised  by  Princes,  by  personally  confer- 
ring the  crosier  and  the  ring,  which  were  peculiarly,  and 
exclusively,  symbolical  of  the  spiritual  authority  exer- 
cised by  the  Bishops.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  was 
made  matter  of  especial  controversy  till  the  time  of 
Paschal  II.,  who,  in  the  Conference  which  he  held  with 
the  Emperor’s  deputies  at  Chalons  in  1107,  more  par- 
ticularly insisted  upon  the  abandonment  of  this  cere- 
mony, as  implying  pretensions  on  the  part  of  the  Stale 
altogether  inadmissible. 

Of  the  controversies,  and  indeed  we  may  say,  the  wars. 


• See  Du  pin,  Ecclrtuultcal  Hutory,  val  x.  p.  32.  See  also 

Movheim,  ito d. 


of  which  this  subject  was  the  occasion  between  the  Of  the 
Popes  Gregory,  Urban,  Paschal,  and  Calixtus,  and  the 
Emperors  Henry  IV.  and  V.,  a full  account  may  . _ , 

be  found  under  our  Annals  op  Grrmany;  at  present.  Treaty  he- 
we  shall  merely  allude  to  some  of  the  principal  results  tween  Pa*> 
of  those  transactions.  By  the  Treat f which  Paschal,  chain,  aud 
under  the  compulsion  of  personal  captivity,  was  com-  the  Kmpe- 
pelled  to  sign  with  Henry  V.  at  Rome  in  April  1111,  the  rur  turJ 
humbled  Pontiff  consented  to  an  entire  abandonment  of  _ j . * 
his  opposition  to  the  right,  as  claimed  by  the  Emperor, 
of  investiture  by  the  ring  and  crosier.*  This  Treaty, 
however,  extorted  by  violence,  was  immediately  and 
loudly  exclaimed  against  by  the  Clergy  throughout 
Italy  and  Germany;  and  in  the  following  year,  was 
solemnly  annulled  in  a Council  held  in  the  Church  of  the  annulled  hy 
Latcnin  f It  was  not  till  the  year  1 122  thul  a new  and 
more  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  dispute  was  arranged  *°UOCi  • 
at  Worms  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Legate  of  Pope 
Calixtus  II.  By  this  it  was  agreed,  " that  for  the  Fum! Ad- 
future  all  Bishops  and  Abbots  should  be  chosen  by  jutfrarnt  *( 
those  to  whom  the  right  of  election  belongs,  i.  e.  by  the  ,lw  ,Iu*frel 
Canons  and  Monks  of  their  respective  Chapters  and 
Communities,  but  that  the  election  should  take  place  in  1 J**4 
the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  or  of  an  ambassador  ap- 
pointed hy  him  for  that  purpose;  that  any  dispute  arising 
among  the  electors  should  be  decided  by  the  Emperor ; 
that  the  Bishop  or  Abbot  elect  should  take  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Emperor,  and  do  homage  to  him  for 
the  temporalities  (regalia)  which  he  should  receive 
from  his  hands ; which,  however,  were  to  be  conferred 
by  the  Emperor,  not  by  the  crosier  and  ring%  (the  badges 
of  spiritual  function.)  but  by  the  sceptre.  as  the  more  ap- 
propriate symbol  of  Investiture  into  rights  and  privileges 
in  themselves  merely  temporal.  This  Concordat  was  sunn 
after  solemnly  confirmed  by  the  General  Council?  which 
was  summoned  to  meet  in  the  Lmteran  in  the  year  lid- 
lowing. 

Hie  subject  of  Investitures  hail  never  been  the  nc-  State  of  the 
casion  of  any  contest  between  the  Popes  and  the 
Crown  of  France.  The  right  was  one  which  had 
always  been  enjoyed  by  the  French  Kings,  umlis-  England, 
turbed  even  by  a Papal  remonstrance ; though  they 
early  desisted  from  exercising  it  by  the  obnoxious 
emblems  of  the  crosier  and  ring,  contenting  them- 
selves with  signifying  the  collation  to  benefices  in  their 
dominions  by  verbal  or  written  declarations.  In 
England,  as  we  have  seen,  it  formed  a principal  point  of 
the  quarrel  between  William  Rufus  and  Archbishop 
Anselm;  and  such  was  the  violence  with  which  that 
brutal  Prince  enforced  his  pretensions,  that  Anselm 
found  it  prudent  to  leave  the  Kingdom  and  take  refuge 
in  France.  On  the  death  of  Rufus,  Henry  I.,  his  suc- 
cessor, anxious  to  conciliate  as  far  as  possible  the  suf- 
frage of  the  Clergy  to  his  usurpation  of  a crown  which  of 
right  belonged  to  his  elder  brother  Robert,  recalled 

* The  following  are  the  terms  of  the  Treaty.  After  certain  prelimi- 
nary expressions  of  a/lachmetu  and  yraittvde  on  the  part  of  the  Pontiff* 
towards  the  Emperor,  the  former  goes  on  to  say,  “We,  therefore,  grant 
to  you  that  prerogative  which  our  predecessor*  have  granted  to  vours, 
namely,  that  you  invest  the  Bishops  and  Abbots  of  your  Kmgitom 
with  the  stall  and  ring,  provided  they  shall  have  been  elected  uvely 
and  without  Simony,  and  that  they  be  consecrated,  after  you  shall 
have  invested  them,  by  the  Bishops  whose  province  it  in.  If  any 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  people  and  the  Clergy  without  your  a]'j>ro- 
hation,  let  him  not  be  consecrated  till  you  have  invested  him."  Bee 
Bower,  Hut.  of  the  Poy.cs , voL  v.  p.  391. 

f Conn/,  tom.  x.  p.  767. 

J find  tom.  x.  p.  894. 
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Kbtory  Antrim,  and  reinstated  him  in  the  Primacy.  The  Arch- 
s/— * bishop  returned,  but  when  required,  after  the  example 
of  his  predecessors,  to  do  homage  for  his  See,  he  p<iM- 
tively  refused  ;•  and  the  King,  unwilling  at  that  critical 
juncture  of  his  affairs  to  come  to  an  open  breach  with 
the  refractory  Primate,  consented  to  refer  the  matter  to 
Koine.  The  answer  returned  by  that  Court  may  readily 
be,  guessed  ; it  fully  approved  and  confirmed  the  refusal 
of  Anselm.  The  King,  however,  still  insisted  on  his 
rights,  but  reluctant  to  push  things  to  extremities,  he 
suggested  that  Anselm  should  himself  proceed  to  Rome 
to  take  the  opinion  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  ;t  more,  it 
is  believed,  as  a pretext  for  getting  rid  of  the  presence 
of  the  obnoxious  Churchman  than  from  any  hope  of 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  employment  of  his  services 
in  the  negotiation.  The  result  of  this  second  appeal 
was  such  os  must  have  been  foreseen,  and  neither  party 
being  willing  to  recede  from  their  pretensions,  Anselm 
Final  settlw  remained  abroad  till  1107  ;{  when  the  inconveniences 
nawi  of  th«  resulting  both  to  the  Church  and  the  Crown  from  the 
continuance  of  this  slate  of  affairs  becoming  daily  more 
uggravated,  a sort  of  compromise  of  the  conflicting  claims 
took  place;  the  right  of  Investiture  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown  was  abandoned  by  the  Prince  ; and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Bishops  were  allowed  to  do  homage  for  their 
temporal  properties  and  privileges ; and  by  this  means, 
the  Sovereign  retained  an  indirect  control  over  the 
elections  of  the  Bishops,  at  the  same  time  that  he  fore- 
bore the  invidious  exercise  of  any  thing  like  immediate 
nomination. 

A still  more  memorable  controversy  between  the  Eng- 
lish Crown  and  the  Church  took  place  in  the  course  of 
the  present  Century  ; but  tlie  story  of  Thomas  a Becket 
Aiv-i.Wwp  forms  so  remarkable  a Chapter  in  the  Civil  History 
<>f  router  of  the  Age,  and  as  such  is  so  familiar  to  the  general 
reader, § that  we  shall  not  in  this  place  dwell  upon  the 
details  of  it.  It  will  he  sufficient  to  our  present  purpose 
to  state  shortly  the  original  grounds  and  final  issue  of 
the  quarrel.  Henry  II.,  a bold,  able,  and  politic  Prince, 
had  early  felt  the  embarrassment  and  dangers  resulting 
to  the  Royal  authority  from  the  late  encroachments  of 
the  Church,  and,  accordingly,  made  it  one  of  his  first 
objects  to  take  measures  for  reducing  her  pretensions 
within  stricter  and  more  definite  limits.  With  this  view, 
he  summoned  a great  Council  of  his  Nobles  and  Clergy 
at  Clarendon,]  (January,  1 164,)  when  a Body  of  Con- 
stitutions. sixteen  in  number,  was  unanimously  voted, 
by  which  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  Church 
were  restrained  and  defined  ; the  Clergy  themselves  were 
effectually  brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Civil 
Courts ; and  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  interfere  in  the 
election  to  anv  vacant  dignity  in  the  Hierarchy  was  clearly 
and  fully  provided  for.  These  laws  were  unanimously 
agreed  to  by  the  Council,  the  Primate  Becket  himself, 
though  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  having  been  induced 
by  his  brethren  to  sigu  them  ; but  when  sent  to  the 
Pope  (Alexander  III.)  for  ratification,  they  were  by  him 
at  once  and  indignantly  rejected.  Upon  this,  Becket 
immediately  retracted  his  assent,  and  imposed  on  him- 


1107. 


Contra- 
with 
Tit.  iinn* 
i Hvekrt. 


bury. 


C.inUitu- 
IWM  of 
Clarendon. 

a.  n. 
1164. 


* See  Xalnwr,  Hut.  lib.  in. 
f IbuL  p.  70. 

j Hud.  See  abo  Collier,  Ecrlrn*»tic«J  Hulory,  vol.  i.  o.  292. 

4 See,  in  particular,  Hume,  of  the  early  part  of  whoau  Work  the 
rtory  of  Becket  forma  one  of  the  tnoM  inieretring  and  spirited  p*e- 
tagea. 

||  See  Collier,  Etc/niattuxtl  HUt&ry,  *ol,  j,  jo  which  theie  Cod- 
Wrtutivna  are  given  at  length. 


self  the  severest  penance  for  the  weakness  by  which  Ofthe 
he  had  been  betrayed  into  giving  it.  Henry,  enraged  ChrMian 
in  the  highest  degree  at  this  conduct  on  the  part  of 
u subject  whom  he  had  loaded  with  obligations,  and 
whom,  in  fact,  he  had  elevated  to  his  present  station, 
in  the  confident  expectation  that  he  would  cooperate 
in  those  very  measures  which  he  was  now  so  effectually 
thwarting,  availed  himself  of  every  means,  whether 
legal  or  otherwise,  of  humbling  and  annoying  the  Pri- 
mate ; insomuch  that  at  length  he  was  driven  to  take 
refuge  on  the  Continent.  There,  supported  by  the  King 
of  France  and  by  the  Pope,  who  had  invested  him 
with  a Legatine  commission  over  England,  he  launched 
a sentence  of  excommunication  against  all  those  Minis- 
ters, whether  Laymen  or  Clergy,  who  had  been  instru- 
mental in  furthering  the  King's  designs  ; levelling  at 
the  same  time  a similar  censure  against  Henry  himself, 
and  which  he  suspended  only  to  give  the  Monarch  time 
for  repentance.  Henry,  after  in  vain  endeavouring  to 
bend  the  purpose  of  his  refractory  subject,  was  at  length 
driven,  by  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  to  consent  to  a 
compromise.  In  return  for  the  absolution  of  his  Ministers 
from  the  excommunication  under  which  they  lay,  Becket 
and  his  adherents  were,  without  further  submissions  on 
their  part,  restored  to  the  full  possession  of  their  bene- 
fices; and  it  was  at  the  same  time  agreed  that  all  the 
questions  which  had  given  rise  to  these  disputes  should 
be  buried  in  oblivion.  Becket,  however,  was  so  little 
disposed  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  this  last  provision  of  the 
Treaty,  that  his  first  act  after  his  return  was  to  publish  a 
sentence  of  suspension  or  excommunication  ugainst  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  such  Prelates  or  officers  as 
had  been  concerned  in  the  coronation  of  the  King's  son, 

Prince  Henry  ; a ceremony  which  had  taken  place  during 
his  absence,  hut  the  solemnization  of  which  he  claimed 
as  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  See  of  Canterbury. 

The  anger  of  the  King  at  this  new  instance  of  turbu- 
lence on  the  part  of  Becket.  and  the  manner  in  which  his 
unguarded  expression  of  his  feelings  led  to  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  Archbishop,  (December  29,  1170,)  are  well 
known  to  every  reader.  In  the  accommodation  which 
Henry  was  subsequently  (1 172)  so  happy  to  conclude 
with  the  Court  of  Rome,  he  contrived,  after  making 
every  personal  atonement  for  the  crime  of  which  he  had 
been  the  involuntary  occasion,  substantially  to  save  all 
the  material  prerogatives  which  had  been  established  by 
the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  with  the  exception  of 
the  prohibition  of  appeals  to  Rome ; a privilege,  the 
abuse  of  which,  however,  was,  in  a great  degree,  pro- 
vided against,  by  the  clause  which  gave  the  King  the 
power  of  exacting  from  all  such  appellants  a sufficient 
security  that  they  should  not  attempt  any  thing  incoo* 
sistent  with  the  rights  of  his  Crown.* 

To  return  to  the  succession  of  the  Popes  in  this  Cen- 
tury. Paschal  II.  died  in  the  very  height  of  the  contest 
with  the  Emperor,  in  January  1 1 IB,  but  his  death,  instead 
of  tending  to  ap|iease  the  heats  which  his  measures  had 
so  materially  inflamed,  only  occasioned  a new  schism. 

Six  days  after  his  decease,  John  of  Caiela  was  elected 
Pope  by  the  Cardinals  under  the  name  of  Gelasius  II.  Pup*  <;<U. 
The  election,  however,  was  violently  opposed  by  the  “u*  11- 
Imperial  party,  under  Cenci  of  Frangipani,  who  caused  A-  »'• 
Hurdinus.  Archbishop  of  Braga,  in  Portugal,  to  be  pro-  1 Un- 
claimed Pope,  taking  the  name  of  Gregory  VIII.  After 


S«  Collier,  EeehmmtHtml  Hut  or,.  tel.  i.  p.  379. 
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some  Kenrt  of  mutual  violence*  Gelasiu*  was  compelled 
to  take  refuge  in  France,  where  he  died  in  the  Abbey 
of  Cluny,  on  the  29th  of  January  following,  designating 
as  his  successor,  Guy,  Archbishop  of  Vienna  ; a choice 
which  was  immediately  sanctioned  by  the  Cardinals  at 
Rome  and  at  Cluny.  The  new  Pontiff,  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Calixtus  II.,  was  the  soil  of  William,  Count 
of  Burgundy,  and  nearly  related  to  the  Emperor  and  to 
the  King  of  France,  and  the  ability,  courage,  and  mo- 
deration which  he  displayed,  did  equal  honour  to  his 
exalted  birth  and  station.  He  soon  made  himself  master 
of  Rome,  drove  out  with  ignominy  hi*  competitor  Bur- 
dinus,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  brought  the  existing  contest 
with  the  Emperor*  to  b successful  adjustment  by  the 
Treaty  of  Worm*.  He  died,  after  a short  reign,  in  1124. 
Ilia  successor  was  Lambert,  Bishop  of  Ostia ; who  took 
the  name  of  Honorius  II.,  and  owed  his  election  chiefly 
to  the  management  of  the  Imperial  party,  but  subse- 
quently contrived  to  conciliate  the  suffrages  of  the  Cardi- 
nals also.  Upon  his  death,  in  113U,  Gregory,  Cardinal 
of  Si.  Angelo,  was  elected,  under  the  name  of  Inno- 
cent II.,  bv  one  party  of  the  Cardinals,  at  the  same  time 
that  another  faction  in  the  College  chose  Peter  of  Leon, 
who  assumed  the  Papal  title,  under  the  name  of  Ana- 
cletus.  The  latter  had  the  stronger  party  at  Rome,  and 
his  competitor  was  obliged  to  fly  to  France,  although  bis 
title  was  acknowledged  by  all  the  Princes  of  Europe, 
except  the  King*  of  Sicily  and  Scotland.  Upon  one 
occa*ttm,  the  Emperor  Lothaire  established  him  by 
force  in  (he  Vatican ; but  he  was  almost  immediately 
driven  out  again  by  Anacletus,  who  maintained  his 
ground  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1138.  This, 
in  effect,  put  an  end  to  the  schism,  in  spite  of  a feeble 
effort  on  the  part  of  hi*  friends  to  continue  it,  by  another 
election;  and  Innocent  relumed  to  Rome,  where,  in  the 
next  year,  he  presided  at  the  second  Council  of  Laleran. 
He  died  in  1143.  Celestin  II.,  his  successor,  filled 
the  See  but  a few  months.  On  his  decease,  the  choice 
of  the  Cardinals  fell  on  Gerard,  who  took  the  name  of 
Lucius  II.,  whose  short  and  stormy  Pontificate  was  ter- 
minated, in  1145.  by  his  death  ; occasioned  by  the  blow 
of  a stone  which  he  received  while  endcuvouring  to  re- 
press a tumult  among  the  people.  A party  had  at  this  time 
been  formed  in  Rome  to  restore  the  power  of  the  Senate 
by  reducing,  or  even  wholly  taking  away  the  temporal 
authority  of  the  Pontiff.  It  was  this  faction  which  gave 
so  much  trouble  to  Lucius;  and  which  continued*  under 
the  famous  Arnold  of  Bresciu,  to  emburras*  the  Govern- 
ment throughout  the  whole  Pontificate  of  hi*  successor, 
Bernard  of  Pisa,  (a  scholar  of  the  distinguished  Saint 
and  Doctor  of  the  same  name,  and  who,  on  election, 
took  the  title  of  Kugenius  III.,)  insomuch  that  he  was 
repeatedly  obliged  to  fly  the  City,  in  order  to  avoid  their 
violence.  He  died  in  1153;  his  successor,  Anastasius  IV., 
survived  hi*  election  little  more  than  a year ; and  in 
December,  1154,  was  succeeded  by  Nicholas  Break- 
spear,  an  Englishman,  the  only  one  of  that  nation  who 
ever  attained  the  Papacy,  and  who  took  the  name  of 
Adrian  IV.  Of  the  disputes  which  ensued  between  this 
Pontiff  and  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbaroasa,  an  ac- 
count will  be  found  elsewhere.  They  were  cut  short  by 
the  death  of  Adrian,  in  1159;  when,  however,  a new 
source  of  trouble  was  opened  to  the  Church  in  the  schism 
that  broke  out  respecting  the  election  of  his  successor. 
Alexander  111.  was  *upported  by  the  People  of  Rome, 
and  by  the  Kings  of  France  and  England  ; he  was, 
however,  for  many  years  kept  out  of  his  See  by  the 


violence  of  the  Emperor,  who  declared  for  his  compe-  Of  lh* 
titor  Victor,  and  afterwards  tor  Paschal  and  Calixtus, 
who,  on  the  decease  of  Victor,  were  successively  elected  . _ . 

by  the  same  party  in  his  room.  Alexander,  however, 
eventually  triumphed  over  hr*  competitor*  and  the 
Emperor  himself,  and  after  a reign  of  unusual  length 
and  almost  incessant  turmoil,  died  in  August  1181.  in 
full  and  peaceable  possession  of  hi*  See.  The  troubles 
so  continually  occasioned  by  disputed  elections,  of  which 
he  had  himself  so  painfully  experienced  the  effects, 
suggested  the  decree  which  at  his  proposal  was  sanc- 
tioned ill  1179  by  the  third  Laleran  Council ; and  by  Change  >n 
which  the  nomination  of  hi*  successor*  was  vested  in  the  mode  ,.f 
the  College  of  Cardinal*  alone,  the  suffrages  of  a majo- 
rily  of  two-thirds  of  the  Sacred  College  being  declared  ’ D 
necessary  for  the  successful  candidate.*  117!# 

But  this  regulation,  however  salutary,  was  far  from 
being  popular  with  the  Roman  Clergy  and  People, 
who  were  thus  excluded  from  their  former  share  in  the 
election  of  the  supreme  Pontiff.  Lucius  III.,  the  sue-  Lnciuslll. 
censor  of  Alexander,  who  was  chosen  by  the  suffrage?'  of  a.  d. 
the  College  alone,  was  repeatedly  driven  from  the  city  1181. 
by  the  disaffected  populace,  and  died  at  Verona  in  Urt*u  III. 
1185.  Of  the  succeeding  Pontiff*,  Urban,  Gregory,  *•  D- 
Clement,  and  Celestin,  little  remarkable  is  recorded*; 

Celestin  died  in  1 198;  and  was  succeeded  by  Lotharius,  yj|^w^r 
Count  of  Segni,  who  look  the  name  of  Innocent  III.  A"  D 
His  Pontificate  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  Papal  j 
Annals,  but  the  record  of  it  belongs  rather  to  the  His-  clement 
tory  of  the  following  Century.  IIL 

Such  was  the  succession  of  the  Roman  Pontiff*  in  a.  d. 
the  present  Century,  during  the  whole  of  which,  their  1188. 
power,  notwithstanding  occasional  checks  and  humilia-  Cekstin 
tions,  may  be  considered  as  being  substantially  and  gra-  111 
dually  on  the  increase-t  If  we  view  the  fact  in  a purely  * °- 
Religious  light,  the  success  of  their  pretension*,  founded  jJJ 
as  they  were  on  wholly  false  assumptions  and  the  most  I"”***" 
obvious  perversion  of  Scriptural  authority,  must  no  doubt  1 n 
be  considered  as  among  the  grossest  corruptions  of  Chris-  j | 

tiu n Truth ; otherwise  it  is  not  so  dear  but  that  in  an 
Age  of  barbarism  like  that  of  which  we  are  treating, 
this  or  any  other  power,  which  could  successfully  appeal 
from  the  violence  of  brute  force  to  something  like 
Opinion,  was  productive  of  political  advantage*  to  the 
people  which  more  than  counterbalanced  the  evils  of 
its  abuse. 

The  same  remark  is  in  like  manner  applicable  to 
another  of  the  abuses  to  which  the  prevailing  corrup- 
tion of  Religious  Truth  gave  rise  ; we  mean  the  Monas- 
tic institution*.  However  mistaken  might  be  the  devo- 
tion which  either  founded  or  filled  these  communities. 


* Conn/.  tom.  x.  p.  1607. 

f Before  the  clo**  uf  the  Century  they  bad  effectually  esta- 
blished their  authority  as  Sovereign*  m the  City  of  Rome,  as  well 
as  their  independence  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  weight  of  their 
power  and  influence  in  matter*  Secular  aawell  as  Ecclesiastical  waa 
felt  throughout  Europe.  Most  of  the  Council*  which  took  place 
wen*  convoke*!  eithei  hy  them  immediately,  or  by  their  Legate*; 
and  the  decision  of  these  assemblies  was  commonly  the  result  of 
their  dictation.  By  the  encouragement  given  to  appeala  to  Rome, 
almost  every  matter  of  Ecclvmaxtwnl  reaort  wiu  brought  bums- 
<1  lately  within  their  jurisdiction;  indeed,  the  inconveniences  re- 
sulting from  this  practice  were  *o  strongly  and  early  felt,  that 
St.  Bernard  warmly  exclaimed  against  it;  and  accordingly,  in 
the  third  Laleran  Council,  it  was  attempted  to  give  some  check 
to  the  alnwi  by  thn  Vlth  Canon,  which  annulled  all  appeals 
entered  before  the  wrnlcnce  was  pronounced,  aa  well  as  thus* 
which  were  not  prosecuted  within  a limited  time.  See  Lupin,  vol  x. 
p.  *208. 
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they  cannot  be  denied  to  have  afforded,  in  the  darkness 
anti  lawlessness  of  the  limes,  not  only  the  best  nurseries 
for  Literary  and  Theological  Learning,  hut  almost  the 
only  asylums,  which  then  existed,  against  the  rapine  and 
violence  of  Tower.  In  the  course  ufthe  present  Century, 
both  the  number  and  wealth  of  these  establishments 
were  greatly  increased ; and  several  new  Orders  were 
added.  That  of  the  CUtercian*,*  under  the  auspices 
and  guidance  of  St.  Bernard,  spread  itself  rapidly 
throughout  Europe  ; and  almost  immediately  took  that 
place  in  public  respect  and  reverence,  which  the  Order 
of  Cluuy  had  hitherto  occupied,  hut  which  it  had  thus 
early  began  to  forfeit,  by  the  indolence  and  dissoluteness 
of  its  members.  A new  congregation  was  added  to  the 
Order  of  Regular  Canons  by  Norbert.  a German  Noble- 
man, who  hud  embraced  a Religious  life,  and  who  became 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Magdeburg.  In  the  year  1120 
he  established  the  Order  of  PrrmontrS,  (so  called  from 
the  place  of  its  foundation,  in  Picardy,)  which  in  a few 
yeans  attained  to  enormous  wealth,  and  extended  itself 
to  almost  every  part  of  Europe.  Its  rule,  with  some 
slight  alterations,  was  the  same  with  that  of  St.  Augustin. 
The  celebrated  Order*  of  Grandmont,  founded  by 
Stephen  of  Muret,  of  Fontetrauld,  by  Robert  of  Ar- 
brisselles,  and  that  of  the  Carmelite *,  which  it  is  affirmed 
originated  from  an  assemblage  of  Hermits  on  Mount 
Carmel,  whom  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  about  the  time 
of  the  first  Crusade,  had  formed  into  a sort  of  commu- 
nity ; took  their  rise  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the 
present  Century.f 

To  the  same  period  we  must  refer  the  original  esta- 
blishment of  the  Military  Orders  which  in  the  first  in- 
stance were  subjected  to  the  rule  of  St.  Augustin,  modi- 
fied, of  course,  in  some  degree,  by  the  peculiar  object  of 
their  institution.  Of  these  the  most  ancient  is  that  of 
the  Knight*  Ho*pitaller*  of  St,  John  of  Jermalem,  who 
were  established  in  the  first  instance  for  the  reception 
and  care  of  the  Pilgrims  visiting  the  Holy  City.  The 
object  of  the  institution  of  the  Order  of  Templar*  was 
to  act  in  a military  capacity  for  the  protection  of  the 
same  class  of  travellers.  The  foundation  of  the  Teu- 
tonic Order,  which  originally  combined  the  accom- 
plishment of  both  these  services,  took  place  somewhat 
later.J 

Neither  the  doctrine  nor  the  discipline  of  the  Church 
during  the  present  Century  presents  any  very  retnarkuble 
novelty.  The  doctrine  of  the  corporal  presence  in  the 
Eucharist,  as  it  is  at  present  held  by  the  Roman  Church, 
was  by  this  time  very  generally  received  ; and  the  term 
Trunsubstantiation,  by  which  it  is  endeavoured  to  express, 
or  rather  to  designate  that  extraordinary  tenet,  waa  for 
the  first  time  brought  into  use.  Many,  however,  still 
adhered  to  the  opinions  of  Bercnger  upon  that  mysterious 


* Founded  in  Ihe  year  1098  at  Citeaux,  in  the  Diocese  of  Cha- 
lons, by  Robert,  Abbot  of  Motesnw  in  Burgundy.  The  rule  waa 
that  of  St.  Benedict,  but  loaded  wilh  many  additional  auMerities, 
tba  observance  of  which,  though  strictly  adhered  to  undvr  Harding 
and  Bernard,  became  gradually  relaxed  as  the  wealth  -if  the  com- 
munity  increased.  It  is  said,  that,  within  the  Brel  Ceutury  after  its 
foundation,  Oris  Order  could  number  not  less  than  eighteen  Hundred 
Abbeys,  its  offshoots  in  different  tarts  of  Kurope.  See  Fabncius, 
BiMiuik.  ImI.  iW edu  .f.'n,  tom.  i.  for  a list  of  the  aumeruus  Histo- 
rians of  the  Order. 

f See  Dupin,  Ecc/entu/ie*/  Hittvry,  vol.  x.  pi  218. 

I See  Helyot,  Hutmre  drt  Ordrn  Aianaatiquet,  Rfhgtrux  rt 
MUtiatret  { a Work  of  great  fulness  and  accuracy  of  research,  for  a 
complete  account  of  the  origin,  nature,  and  progress  of  these  several 
institutions. 


subject.  We  may  observe  that  the  early,  and  indeed 
Apostolical  practice  of  giving  the  communion  in  both 
kinds  to  the  laity,  continued  throughout  the  present  Cen- 
tury ; though  in  some  places  the  method  was  adopted 
of  soaking  the  bread  in  the  wine,  previous  to  its  delivery 


Of  i he 
riw.oua 
Cburrh. 


to  the  communicant. 

The  morula  and  conduct  of  the  Clergy  were  upon 
the  whole  in  a course  of  amendment,  a nutural  result 
of  the  progressive  civilization  and  instruction  of  the 
Age. 

It  was  in  this  Century  that  the  odious  practice  of  Prat*  ire  «f 
granting  Indulgence by  which  the  penances  imposed  lodul- 
for  the  cominiasion  of  sins  were  commuted  for  a sum  of 
money  paid  to  the  Church,  may  be  said  to  have  taken 
its  rise.  One  effect  of  this  abuse  was  almost  wholly  to 
abolish  the  wholesome  usage,  so  early  established  in  the 
Church,  of  public  acts  of  Penitence.  The  profits  of 
this  traffic  were  in  all  instances  confined  to  the  Bishops  . 
hut  they  soon  became  so  large,  as  to  attract  the  cupidity 
of  the  Pope,  who  won  preferred  a claim  of  exclusive 
monopoly  in  the  issue  of  these  Indulgences,  and  sub- 
sequently, in  the  natural  progress  of  their  impious  pre- 
sumption. extended  the  application  of  them  to  tile  re- 
mission. not  merely  of  all  penalties  pronounced  upon 
sin  by  the  Church  on  Earth,  but  even  those  which  were 
to  be  dealt  upon  iniquity  by  the  sentence  of  our  Hea- 
venly Judge  hereafter.  It  wus  to  give  some  colour  in 
this  absurd  and  impious  assumption  on  the  part  of  (fie 
Pontiffs,  that  the  doctrine  of  work*  of  ruperrrogatUw  Doctrine  <»1 
was  invented,  by  which  it  was  supposed  that  the  Saints  wu,k* 
hail  heen  enabled  to  perform  a multitude  of  pious 
works  beyond  those  necessary  to  their  own  saiva-  vented, 
lion  ; all  which  formed  a treasure  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church,  and  were  by  her  applicable  to  ihe  relief  of  sin- 
ners, upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  she  might 
please  to  impose.* 

Another  source  of  revenue  to  the  Clergy  was  now  Aim*  f»r 
found  in  the  permission  given  to  Prieata  to  receive  alms  Nn««n. 
for  the  performance  of  Masses,  but  they  were  as  yet  for- 


bidden to  exact  them. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  increase  which  took 
place  in  the  number  and  riches  of  the  Monastic  Societies 
during  this  Ceutury.  The  multiplication  of  these  in- 
stitutions was  from  the  beginning  studiously  favoured 
by  the  Popes,  who  sought  to  attach  the  members  to  ihe 
interests  of  ihe  Romun  See,  by  exempting  them  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ordi- 
naries. An  attempt  was  made  in  the  third  Lateran 
Council  to  limit  the  abuses  arising  from  the  privileges 
obtained  by  the  Monks,  and  they  wereslrictly  forbidden 
the  administration  of  the  Sacraments ; but  these,  like 
the  other  equally  wholesome  reformations  enjoined  by 
that  Synod,  were  for  the  most  part  evaded  in  practice  ; 
and  this  the  more  easily,  as  the  abuse  was  one  which 
the  Court  of  Rome  found  its  interest  in  encouraging. 

We  cannot  take  a better  opportunity  than  this  to  give 
some  account  of  the  Councils  held  in  the  Xllth  Cen- 


tury. 

Of  these,  there  were  three  called  General  Councils; 
although  since  the  separation  of  the  Greek  Church  that 
term  is  no  longer  applicable  in  the  (raiment cal  sense  in 
which  it  was  given  to  the  earlier  Synods  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  three  assemblies  in  question  were  all 
convened  at  Rome  in  the  Lateran  Church,  from  which 


* See  Musheim,  £v/.  Hut.  ioL  ii,  p.  421,  and  the  authorities 
there  cited  by  him. 
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circumstance  they  take  their  name ; and  they  consisted 
wholly  of  Western  Bishops.  The  first  of  them,  an  we 
have  before  mentioned,  was  summoned  by  Pope  Calix- 
tus  111.,  in  Mar'h  1123,  for  the  purpose  of  sanctioning: 
the  Treaty  concluded  with  the  Emperor  respecting  the 
right  of  Investitures.  Beside  the  arrangement  of  this 
matter,  the  Council  took  this  opportunity  of  publishing 
twenty-two  Canons,  upon  matters  chiefly  relating  to  tlie 
rights  and  discipline  of  the  Clergy.  Of  these  the  must 
material  are  the  Hid,  which  renews  the  prohibition  of 
marriage  to  the  Clergy ; and  the  XXth,  which  is  the 
first  Canon  which  not  merely  forbids  all  such  marriages, 
but  declares  them  null  and  void  when  made.* 

The  second  Lateran  Council  was  convened  by  Pope 
Innocent  II.,  in  April  1139,  and  consisted,  it  is  said,  of 
above  a thousand  Prelates.  Thirty  Canons  were  the 
result  of  their  deliberations,  which  refer  almost  wholly 
to  matters  of  discipline  and  internal  regulation  ; and  are 
often  merely  repetitions  of  those  published  by  the  former 
Council.4 

The  third  General  Council  of  Lateran  met  in  1179, 
under  Pope  Alexander  111.  Its  principal  object  was  to 
take  measures  for  reforming  sundry  crying  abuses  which 
had  crept  into  the  Church  ; and  in  the  Canons  which  it 
established  for  this  view,  it  is  impassible  to  mistake  the 
operation  of  a real  anxiety  for  the  effective  amendment 
of  the  Church.  Twenty-seven  capitularies,  or  Articles 
of  Canons  were  decreed  by  this  Council.  The  1st  of 
these  is  one  to  which  we  had  occasion  to  allude  before, 
by  which  it  was  declared  that  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of 
the  Cardinals  were  necessary  for  the  election  of  the  Pope, 
Some  of  the  others  are  worthy  of  notice,  both  aa  illus- 
trating the  manners  and  position  of  the  Clergy,  as  well 
os  the  kinds  of  abuse  which  then  prevailed  in  the  Church. 
Thus  by  the  IVth  Constitution,  the  number  of  horses 
which  Prelates  may  maintain  for  their  visitations  is 
limited,  in  the  cases  of  Archbishops  to  forty  or  fifty,  and 
about  half  that  number  to  Cardinals  or  Bishops  By 
the  XVth  it  was  declared  that  the  estates  and  monies 
which  Clergymen  had  saved  out  of  their  benefices 
should  fall  to  the  Churches  to  which  they  belong,  not- 
withstanding any  testamentary  disposition  on  their  part 
to  the  contrary.  The  Xlllth  and  XIVth  strictly  pro- 
hibit the  holding  of  a plurality  either  of  prebends  or 
benefices  by  the  same  individual.  The  X VII  Ith  orders 
the  settlement  in  every  Cathedral  Church  of  a school- 
master for  the  instruction  of  youth,  with  the  allotment 
of  a benefice  of  sufficient  revenue  for  his  maintenance. 
The  XIXth  prohibits,  under  anathema,  the  imposi- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  secular  power,  of  any  taxes  upon 
Churches  or  Ecclesiastical  persons;  unless  in  cases  in 
which  the  Bishops  and  the  rest  of  the  Clergy,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  exigencies  of  the  State,  have  previously 
consented  to  the  same.! 

The  last  Canon  of  this  Council  was  directed  against 
the  Waldenses,  Albigenses,  and  other  Heretics  of  the 
times,  of  whom  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  give 
some  short  account,  before  we  conclude  our  abstract  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  for  the  present  Century. 


• Omni.  tain.  x.  p,  291. 

t Ibu.  p.  1 102. 

| IM.  p.  1517. 
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WALDENSES. 

Of  these  Heresies,  the  first  which  gave  any  considerable  Pcfrobrua- 
divturhanoe  to  tbe  Church  was  broached  in  the  South  of 
Franco  by  one  Peter  of  Bruis,  and  his  disciple  Henry.* 

Wf  are  indebted  for  an  account  of  their  doctrines  chiefly 
to  their  adversary,  Peter  the  Venerable,  Abbot  of  Cluny, 
in  whose  refutation  they  are  classed  under  five  principal 
heads  ;t  i ax.  1st,  they  opposed  Infant  Baptism,  confin- 
ing the  administration  of  that  rile  to  adults  only ; and 
rebaptixing  all  persons  previous  to  the  admission  of 
them  into  their  sect ; 2dly,  they  condemned  as  impious 
the  use  of  all  Churches,  Temples,  and  Altars,  and  exem- 
plified their  conviction  on  this  head  by  destroying  them 
wherever  they  had  the  power , Sdly,  they  rejected  the  ado- 
ration of  Crosses,  and  broke  them  on  all  occasions  ; 4thly, 
they  declared  against  the  Mass  as  useless ; and  bthly,  they 
taught  that  alms  and  prayers  for  the  dead  were  unavail- 
ing. These  doctrines  they  not  only  taught,  but  pro- 
ceeded to  put  into  execution  wherever  they  possessed 
the  opportunity  ; so  that  throughout  Provence  and  Lan- 
guedoc for  some  time  nothing  but  confusion  and  violence 
prevailed  ; the  Churches  were  profaned  or  pulled  down  ; 
the  Altars  destroyed,  and  the  Crosses  burned ; the  Priests 
were  ill-treated,  and  in  some  cases  compelled  to  marry  ; 
and  all  the  ordinary  ritual  of  the  Church  abolished.  The 
authorities,  both  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical,  found  it  at  length 
necessary  to  take  rigorous  measures  for  the  suppression 
of  these  disturbances;  tbe  principal  authors  of  them 
were  seized ; and  among  them  Peter  himself,  who, 
after  a ministry  of  above  twenty  years,  was  burned  alive 
at  St.  Gilles,  in  Languedoc,  in  1130. 

A Heresy,  of  somewhat  similar  character,  and  ma-  Similar 
nifesting  itself  by  like  violence,  broke  out  soon  after  heresy  in 
ill  Perigueux.  A contemporary  writer!  describes  its  P*rigmru*. 
followers  as  affecting  a strktly  Apostolic  life,  eating 
no  flesh,  drinking  no  wine,  or  scarcely  any,  praying 
almost  incessantly,  and  renouncing  all  right  of  property. 

They  disregarded  the  Mass,  and  denounced  the  ado- 
ration of  Crosses  and  Crucifixes  as  idolatrous.  “ This 
sect,”  continues  the  same  writer,  **  increases  greatly,  and 
is  followed  not  only  by  many  persons  of  quality,  who 
leave  their  estates,  but  by  many  Ecclesiastics  both  secular 
and  regular.”  ” Tis  a hard  mBlter,”  he  adds,  **  to  take 
them,  tor  whenever  they  are  apprehended  the  Devil  helps 
them  out  of  prison.”  He  adds,  that  they  performed 
miracles,  and  that  the  name  of  the  head  of  their  sect  was 
Pontius. 

Doctrines,  substantially  the  same,  seem  to  have  been  TanqueV 
promulgated  about  this  time  in  Flanders,  and  in  parts  roua- 
of  Germany,  by  a teacher  named  Tanquelmus.  A similar 


• Some  Writer*  ($tt  Moahtim,  Eecin.  Hut.  vol.  n.  p.  443.) 
question  the  fact  that  Henry  era*  a disciple  of  Peter,  on  the  ground 
of  certain  material  differences  in  tbe  doctrines  which  they  taught. 
Henry  waa  bn  night  before  a Council,  presided  over  by  Pope  Ku- 
gvnius  III.  at  Khrima,  in  1 1 48,  and  afkerwanla  coin  nutted  to  pri- 
son, in  which  h«  died. 

f Sw  Basna^c,  Hulvirt  J<~t  Eg/un  Rrformtn,  Period  iv.  n 1 40. 

2 A Monk  of  tba  name  of  Herbert.  See  Dupiu,  vol  x p.  87.  who, 
however,  does  not  stale  the  name  of  the  W oik  from  which  this  cita- 
tion ia  derived. 
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tfiatory.  spirit  was  manifested  in  Italy,  in  many  parts  of  which 
(he  sect  of  the  Cathari  continued  to  prevail,  and  to  occa- 

C+ttv.r;  Bion  considerable  embarrassment  to  the  Church.  It  is 
palpable  from  the  common  character  which  prevailed 
anion  £ all  these  sects,  that  their  proximate  cause  is  to 
be  sought  in  some  circumstances  of  general  operation  ; 
of  these  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  principal 
one  was  the  sense  which  so  naturally  began  to  prevail 
of  the  corruptions  and  abuses  existing  in  the  Church ; 
and  of  the  glaring  and  barefaced  perversion  of  Scriptural 
doctrine  which  so  many  of  her  tenets  involved.  It  was 
impossible  that  any  one  could  open  that  Book,  which 
the  Clergy  still  professed  to  consider  as  the  standard  of 
their  Faith  and  practice,  without  perceiving  not  merely 
how  grossly  they  had  degenerated  in  both  from  the  pu- 
rity and  simplicity  of  their  Master’s  precepts,  but  that  iu 
a large  proportion  of  instances  they  were  in  fact  acting 
and  teaching  directly  in  contradiction  to  them.  Hence 
it  was  that  a teacher,  however  humble  or  uninstructed, 
had  only  to  profess  a doctrine  somewhat  more  obviously 
accordant  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  whatever 
might  be  his  errors  on  other  subjects,  or  however  absurd 
his  pretensions,*  he  was  immediately  surrounded  by  a 
host  of  followers.  These,  on  their  pnrt,  were  easily  excited 
to  express  their  disgust  at  the  corruptions  of  the  Church, 
oy  acts  of  violence  against  her  property  and  members, 
and  thus  afforded  to  the  Ecclesiastical  authorities  but 
too  fair  a pretext  fir  calling  in  the  arm  of  the  State  to 
assist  in  the  suppression  of  them. 

Besides  the  doctrines  we  have  here  mentioned  ns  re- 
ferring to  the  discipline  and  system  of  the  Church,  and 
which  were  common  to  all  these  sects,  there  were  others 
connected  with  the  fundamental  Articles  of  Faith,  by  the 
entertainment  of  which,  perhaps,  they  more  strictly  de- 
served the  name  of  Heretics.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned their  errors  on  the  subject  of  Infant  Baptism  and 
the  Eucharist.  Some  of  them  arc  said  to  have  ques- 
tioned the  divinity  of  our  Suviour ; others  to  have  en- 
tangled themselves  in  certuiu  Muuichean  notions  respect- 
ing the  attributes  of  the  Deity ; but  upon  all  these 
points,  as  our  accounts  of  them  are  derived  almost  ex- 
clusively from  their  adversaries,  we  must  make  allow- 
ance for  n considerable  spirit  of  exaggeration,  if  not  of 
misrepresentation,  in  the  statements  which  have  come 
down  to  us. 

Arnold  of  it  is  not  clear  whether  we  can  strictly  reckon  among 

Brescia.  this  class  of  heretics  the  celebrated  Arnold  of  Brescia,  who 

gave  so  much  trouhlc  to  the  Papal  Government  during 
the  Pontificate  of  Eugcnius  III.,  though  he  has  been 
accused  of  participating  in  the  opinions  we  have  men- 
tioned respecting  the  Lord’s  Supper  and  Infant  Bap- 
tism. The  distinguishing  feature  of  his  doctrine,  how- 
ever. and  that  by  the  promulgation  of  which  he  most 
peculiarly  excited  the  alarm  and  vengeance  of  his  ene- 


* Ons  of  the  mod  striking  illmtrnlion*  of  tbo  prevailing  fanati- 
cism of  the  Age  is  to  Ur  found  in  the  success  of  a certain  crack- 
brained  gentleman  of  Brittany,  of  the  name  of  Koo,  who,  hearing 
in  Chorea  these  words  chanted,  " Per  Kum  pa  rent urut  nt  juditare 
rivet  rl  mortmot,”  took  it  into  his  heud  that  he  eras  the  person  thus 
designated.  Accordingly,  he  made  public  his  pretensions  as  such, 
and  they  were  immediately  admitted  by  a great  multitude  of  followers, 
who  reverenced  him  as  tbs  Son  of  God.  lie  was  seised,  ami  brought 
before  Pupe  Eugenios  111.  at  the  Council  held  at  Rheiins  in  1 148, 
and  condemned  to  dose  confinement,  in  which  lie  soon  after  died ; 
but  his  madness  survived  in  a considerable  number  of  his  disciples, 
many  of  whom  were  content  to  undergo  death  nt  the  stake,  rather 
than  abandon  thou  belief  in  him.  S«o  Matthew  Pari*.  Mu.  Jfttior. 
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mies,  was  the  tenet  which  he  fearlessly  proclaimed,  that  Hrmieeof 
Ecclesiastics  should  not  be  allowed  to  hold  property  of  thcXIIth 
any  kind,  bey  ond  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the  faithful.  Cmtaty. 
It  must  be  admitted  by  every  one  who  calmly  considers 
the  abuse  which  the  Clergy  of  those  Ages  made  of  their 
privileges  and  opulence,  that  the  doctrine  of  Arnold 
upon  this  subject  was  not  without  a plausible  foundation 
both  in  fact  and  reason ; though  the  manner  and  the 
means  by  which  he  proceeded  to  enforce  the  practical 
application  of  it  to  the  Court  of  Home  were  somewhat 
too  undistinguishing  in  their  violence.  Notwithstanding 
the  temporary  success  of  his  enterprise,  he  was,  after 
a long  struggle,  seized  by  the  Governor  of  the  city  in  the 
year  llb5,  and  put  to  a cruel  death.  His  parly,  however, 
outlived  him.  and  continued  from  time  to  time  to  occasion 
considerable  disturbance  to  the  Papal  Court. 

But  of  all  the  sects  that  arose  in  the  course  of  this 
Century,  the  one  which,  as  well  by  the  purity  of  its 
doctrine  as  by  the  ability  and  courage  of  its  leaders, 
attracted  the  greatest  number  of  followers,  and  exer- 
cised the  mo>t  permanent  influence,  was  that  of  the 
Waldcases.  The  accounts  given  of  the  birth  of  this 
sect  arc  various.  By  some  they  are  said  to  have  derived 
their  origiu  and  name  from  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  the 
inhabitants  of  which,  called  the  Vaudoh%  had,  up  to  this 
period,  retained  in  their  inaccessible  fastnesses  the  primi- 
tive doctrine  of  Christianity,  uncoulaminatcd  by  the  cor- 
ruptions with  which  it  had  everywhere  else  become  in- 
fected. Others  ascribe  its  commencement  to  the  exer- 
tions of  Peter  Wahlus,  an  eminent  merchant  of  Lyous, 
who  having  employed  a Priest  to  translate  for  him  into 
French  a great  part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  together 
with  portions  of  the  comments  of  the  early  Fathers, 
was  so  struck  with  the  ridfereuce  thus  presented  to  him, 
between  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  of  the 
Church,  that  he  was  impelled  to  devote  himself  to  the 
duty  of  recalling  his  contemporaries  to  the  knowledge 
and  practice  of  the  Keligion  of  Christ  With  this  view 
he  gave  up  his  business,  distributed  all  he  hud  among 
the  poor.  Bnd  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a few 
tbl lowers,  began  to  travel  from  place  to  place,  preaching 
every  where  what  he  considered  to  be  live  pure  doctrine 
of  the  Scriptures.  This  was  about  the  year  1160.* 

The  attempts  marie  by  the  Clergy  to  suppress  the  new 
sect  in  its  beginning,  only  gave  it  additional  vogue  ; 
but  the  story  of  these  exertions,  as  well  as  of  the  subse- 
quent progress  of  the  Wakienses,  belongs  more  properly 
to  the  following  Century. 

We  shall  only  add  here  a short  account  of  their  tenets,  Their 
as  well  as  wc  have  been  able  to  ascertain  their  nature  tenets, 
amid  the  confused,  and  often  contradictory  accounts  of  the 
various  writers  who  have  undertaken  to  describe  (Item. 

Their  distinguishing  character  seems  to  have  consisted 
in  a strict  adherence  to  what  they  considered  to  be  the 
doctrine  originally  delivered  by  Christ  to  his  Apostles  ; 
and  nearly  all  their  errors  arc  to  be  traced  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a too  literal  interpretation  of  the  words  of  the 
Gospel;  without  sufficiently  considering  how  fur  the 
sense  of  particular  precepts  was  to  be  limited  or  modi- 
fied, not  merely  by  the  general  sense  of  the  particular 
passage,  or  by  the  apposition  of  others,  but  often  also  by 
the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  they  were  first 
spoken,  and  the  proper  office  and  fuuctiou  of  the  per- 
sous  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  It  was  thus  that  ® 


• See  Hamagr,  Hitloire  d't  Eg/itn  Ref-nmiet,  torn.  i.  p.  3*28. 
Sec  alsu  Medium,  vuk  ii.  p.  452.  mill  Maclaine’*  Nut*. 
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History,  taking,  as  they  did,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  the 
■.yW  great  summary  of  Christian  duty,  the)'  conceived  them- 
selves bound  by  its  injunctions  to  abstain  from  all  war- 
ire,  whether  just  or  unjust,  whether  private  or  public; 
from  all  resistance  of  injury ; from  suits  of  law;  from 
oaths  upon  any  occasion ; and  from  all  care  for  their 
worldly  substance,  beyond  that  provision  which  their 
daily  labour  afforded  for  the  day  passing  over  them. 
But  whatever  were  the  extravagances  into  which  they 
were  betrayed  on  these  points,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  respect  their  very  errors,  springing  as  they  did 
from  a spirit  of  liie  purest  selfdeuial,  and  a sincere 
anxiety  to  trend,  as  they  conceived,  os  strictly  as  possi- 
ble in  the  footsteps  of  their  Divine  Master.  Upon  other 
matters,  their  ojiinious  do  not  scein  to  differ  materially 
from  those  of  the  Reformers,  who  in  a later  Age,  and 
upon  grounds  substantially  similar,  conceived  themselves 
obliged  to  separate  from  the  Church  of  Rome. 

It  remains  only  to  add  to  these  sketches  of  the  various 
aspects  of  Ecclesiastical  affairs  during  the  Xlltli  Century, 
a few  biographical  notices  of  the  principal  Theological 
Writers  who  then  flourished.  These,  however,  will  be 
but  short,  as  in  truth  much  of  the  matter  that  might  have 
been  arranged  under  this  head,  has  in  some  degree 
been  anticipated  in  our  previous  allusions  to  tire  various 
controversies  which  sprang  up  during  the  same  period. 


GREEK  ECCLESIASTICAL  WRITERS  OP  THE  Xllth 
CENTURY. 

PETER  CHRYSOLANUS. 

IU8TRAT1US. 

EUTI1YMIUB  ZYQABRNUR. 

PHILIP  THB  SOLITARY. 

MICHAEL  GLYCA9. 

CONSTANT!  US  HARM  EXOP  ULUS. 

JOANNES  CIXNAMUS. 

JOANNES  ZONARAS. 

THF.ODORU8  BAL8AMOY. 

MICHAEL  AXCHIALGS. 

HUGO  ETH  BRIAN  US. 

THEORIANVS. 

PETER  CHRYSOLANUS, 

about  the  beginning  of  this  century,  was  chosen  Arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  and  was  sent  our  Legate  by  Pope  Pas- 
chal II.  to  Constantinople,  in  the  reign  of  Alexius 
Comnenns.  . A Discourse  in  which  lie  refuted  the  Greek 
errors  respecting  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is 
to  be  found  in  Bnnmius  and  Leo  AUatius. 

EUSTRATIUS 

was  Archbishop  of  Nice,  and  wrote  an  Answer  to  Chryao- 
lunus,  which  is  still  extant  in  manuscript.  He  is  the 
author  also  of  certain  Commentaries  on  the  Analytics 
and  Ethics  of  Aristotle. 

BUTHYMIUS  ZYGABENUS. 


PHILIP  THE  SOLITARY,  g**  Kc- 

cIcviMtical 

PLOR.  CIRCITER  A.  D.  1105,  Wntow  *f 

also  a Monk,  as  his  appellation  denotes,  is  the  author  of 
a Moral  Treatise,  written  by  way  of  dialogue  between  the  . _ u. 
soul  and  body,  under  the  title  of  Dioptran,  or  the  Rule 
of  Christian  Life. 

MICHAEL  GLYCAS. 

PLOR.  Cl  HOTTER  A.  O.  11 50, 

who  is  generally  considered  as  belonging  to  this  Cen- 
tury, was  by  birth  a Sicilian,  and  composed  a Work  of 
Annals,  in  five  books,  treating  of  the  History  of  lire 
World  since  the  time  of  the  Creation  to  the  reign  of 
Alexius  Comnenns. 

CONSTANT1US  HARMENOPULUS, 

FLOR.  ABOUT  A.  D.  1150, 

was  by  profession  a lawyer  ; and  the  author  of  a Dic- 
tionary of  Civil  Law,  and  also  of  a Collection  of  Canons t 
both  of  which  are  esteemed.  Some  Theological  Trea- 
tises of  no  great  importance  may  give  him  a place  here  ; 
thougii  we  are  not  aware  that  there  is  the  same  excuse 
fur  the  insertion  of  the  name  of 


JOANNES  CINNAMUS, 

DUD  CIRCITER  A.  D.  1190, 

surnamed  the  Grammarian,  who  was  Secretary  to  the 
Emperor  Manuel  Comnenns,  and  composed  a History 
of  thut  Emperor,  as  well  us  of  his  predecessor  John 
Comncnus.  Xicephorus  Bryennius  has  written  the 
Byzantine  History  from  the  year  1057  to  1081;  and 
having  mentioned  these,  we  cannot  omit  the  name  of 
the  celebrated  Anna  Comnena,  wife  of  this  lust,  and 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Alexius  Comnenus,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  History  of  the  reign  of  thu 
Prince.  To  this  Century  also  belongs  Eustathius 
Bishop  of  Thessalonica,  the  author  of  the  well-known 
Commentary  oti  Homer. 

JOANNES  ZONARAS, 

FLUK.  CIRCITER  A.  D.  1120, 

was  originally  Secretary  to  the  Emperor  Alexius  Comne* 
nus ; hut  he  subsequently  became  a Monk,  and,  beside 
his  compilation  of  Annals,  wrote  Commentaries  on  the 
Canons  of  Ike  Apostles,  and  of  the  Councils. 

A Work  of  a similar  kind  is  still  extant  from  the  pea  of 


THEODORE  BALSAMON, 

DIED  IN  A.  D.  1214, 

who  was  titular  Patriarch  of  Antioch  during  the  occu- 
pation of  that  City  by  the  Latins,  and  who  undertook  it 
at  the  order  of  the  Emperor  Manuel,  and  of  his  Patron, 

MICHAEL  ANCHIALUS, 

at  that  time  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  himself 
the  author  of  certain  Tracts  relating  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
transactions  of  his  time. 


a Greek  Monk  of  the  Order  of  St.  Basil,  wrote  among 
other  Works  a Treatise  against  Heretics,  under  the  title 
of  Patioplia  Dogmatica,  and  a copious  Commentary  on 
the.  Psalms,  lie  lived  early  in  the  century. 


HUGO  ETII E RIAN  US 

was  a Latin  by  birth,  being  born  in  Tuscany;  but  he 
spent  his  life  ut  Constantinople,  where  he  was  particu- 
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History.  lariy  in  favour  with  t!ie  Emperor  Manuel  Cotnnenua. 

He  seems,  notwithstanding,  to  have  retained  his  Latin 
opinions  on  Theological  inquiries  for  his  principal  Work 
is  a Treatise  vindicating  the  doctrine  of  the  Procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son  as  well  as  from  the 
Father.  He  wrote  also  a Work  on  the  state  of  the  Soul 
after  death. 

THEORIANUS 

is  known  as  an  author  only  by  the  interesting  account 
he  has  left  to  us  of  the  mission  into  Armenia,  on  which 
he  was  sent,  in  the  year  1170,  by  the  Emperor  Manuel, 
with  a view  of  bringing  about  a reunion  of  the  Armenian 
with  the  Greek  Church.  His  narrative  contains  a very 
clear  and  satisfactory  statement  of*  his  various  confer- 
ences with  the  Armenian  Patriarch ; in  the  course  of 
which  both  parties  seem  to  have  argued  the  differences 
existing  between  the  two  Churches  with  exemplary 
temper  and  liberality.  The  dispute,  it  is  known,  chiefly 
turned  upon  the  Monophysite  doctrine,  which  was  gene- 
rally held  by  the  Armenians ; though,  if  we  may  trust 
the  statement  of  Theorianus,  the  Patriarch,  upon  this 
occasion,  was  induced  to  acknowledge  the  decision  of 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon  on  that  point ; and  to  promise 
to  use  his  endeavours  to  get  it  admitted  as  the  standard 
of  Faith  by  the  rest  of  his  Church.  The  narrative  itself 
is  to  be  found  in  the  liibUodirca  Patrunu 

General  oU  The  scanty  catalogue  which  we  have  here  given  of  the 
«n  the  state  Writers  of  the  XII th  Century,  sufficiently  indi- 

oftheGreek  catc8  *,ow  muc^  the  Eastern  Church  had  already  fallen 
Chuich.  off  from  that  ardour  of  disputatiou  and  copiousness  of 
production  which  had  in  former  Ages  distinguished  her 
members.  This  was  no  doubt  in  a great  degree  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  blighting  and  darkening  influence  of 
Mohammedan  domination.  The  Provinces  which  were 
formerly  most  fruitful  in  Theological  talent,  Egypt, 
Africa,  and  Syria,  had  now  been  long  subjected  to  that 
worse  than  barbarous  oppression ; and  Cities,  the  Sees 
of  which  have  been  rendered  illustrious  by  the  genius 
and  learning  and  piety  of  Cypriau,  Chrysostom,  Atha- 
nasius, and  Augustin,  were  doomed  to  languish  in 
dread  and  silence  under  the  sway  of  n fanatical  and 
ferocious  soldiery.  The  Imperial  Metropolis,  indeed, 
was  still  free ; but  whatever  be  the  reason  of  the  fact, 
the  Theological  Schools  of  Constantinople  had  never 
equalled  those  either  of  Carthage,  Alexandria,  or 
Antioch,  in  the  number  or  learning  of  the  Doctors 
bred  under  their  auspices.  Under  the  Comneni, 
however,  some  encouragement  was  given  to  Learn- 
ing, and  still  more  to  Controversy ; the  passion  for  which 
still  remained  undiminished  in  the  Byzantine  People, 
during  the  sensible  decay  of  every  other  intellectual 
Emperor  pursuit.  The  Emperor  Manuel  Comnenus  himself  took  a 
Manuel's  warm  interest  in  casuistical  disputes  and  subtilties  ; and 
twiw°°"  wi,h  ®°  much  confidence  upon  the  conclusions 

1 at  which  be  arrived  in  these  refined  researches,  that 
in  one  case,*  he  denounced  capital  punishment  against 
all  w!k>  should  presume  to  teach  any  other  but  his 
own  explication  of  the  difficulty,  to  which  he  had  con- 
descended to  apply  his  autocratical  criticisms.  His 
successor  Androniciis,  with  similar  violence,  but  some- 
what more  of  impartiality,  not  merely  abrogated  this 
arbitrary  decree,  but  issued  another,  prohibiting,  under 

* 7h*t  of  the  sense  in  which  we  ere  to  understand  our  Lord's 

ssyinir,  * My  Father  it  grvatvr  than  I.** 


penalties  of  almost  equal  severity,  all  farther  agitation  Latia  Ee- 
of  the  question.  clesiaetkal 

The  schism  which  continued  to  separate  the  G reek  and  Whim 
Latin  Churches  involved  a controversy  of  more  im-  centurv 
porfance  in  its  practical  object,  though  turning  upon  v J . ^ 
doctrinal  differences  in  themselves  not  less  subtle  and  Attempt*  to 
unimportant.  Several  attempts  were  made  m the  course  reunite  iba 
of  this  Century  to  bring  about  the  reconcilement  of  the  Latin 
two  Churches ; a consummation  which  the  Greek  Em- 
perors  themselves  were  particularly  anxious  to  accom- 
plish, with  a view  of  drawing  closer  the  ties  of  political 
alliance  with  the  Western  Nations,  of  whose  support 
they  felt  they  were  likely  soon  to  experience  the  most 
instant  need.  But  the  lofty  pretensions  of  the  Roman 
Pontiffs,  which  at  this  time  were  culminating  to  their 
highest  point  of  exaggeration,  precluded  all  chance  of 
an  accommodation,  so  evidently  desirable  to  both  parties ; 
nor,  it  must  be  confessed,  did  the  Greek  Doctors  them- 
selves evince  any  material  disposition  to  conceieuon 
with  respect  to  those  doctrinal  points  upou  which  their 
division  from  their  Western  brethren  had  originally 
turned ; and  the  result  of  these  attempts  at  reconcile- 
ment was  by  their  failure,  only  still  further  to  aggravate 
the  original  asperities  of  the  quarrel. 
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BERNARD  OF  CLA1BVAL DIED  A.  D.  1153 

MVSR  ABELARD 1142 

OILBBRT  DB  LA  POROF.E . 1154 

IVO,  BISHOP  OF  CIIARTREII 1115 

OBOFPRY  OF  ANOERS.  1132 

JOHN  OF  SALISBURY 1181 

PETER  OF  CELLB8.* 1 1 S7 

PETER  OF  CLUOT 1156 

PETER  OF  BLOIS 1 2 00 

PETER  COMBSTOR- 1198 

HONOR  I US  OF  AUTUN. 

RUPERT  OF  DUYTZ 1135 

HUGH  OP  8T.  VICTOR 1134 

RICHARD  OF  ST.  VICTOR 1173 

PETER  LOMBARD 1 164 

ROBERT  PULLENS. 1150 


The  Writers  of  the  Western  Church  during  the  XHth 
Century  were  much  more  numerous  than  those  of  the 
Eastern,  and  among  them  are  to  be  reckoned  many  of 
distinguished  learning  and  ability.  It  is  to  the«c  last, 
for  the  most  part,  that  we  shall  henceforth  confine  our 
notices,  whether  biographical  or  bibliographical  : in 
truth,  from  this  period  the  number  both  of  books  and 
of  authors  becomes  so  considerable,  that  arty  other  me- 
thod would  hardly  be  consistent  with  the  plan  and 
limits  of  our  Work. 

Upon  this  principle  of  selection,  the  first  place  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  celebrated 

BERNARD  OF  CLAIRVAL, 

a man  who.  in  every  point  of  view,  must  he  considered 
as  one  of  the  first  of  his  Age,  and  who,  indeed,  may  be 
said  to  have  exercised  a greater  personal  influence  over 
his  contemporaries  than  haa  ever  belonged  to  a private 
Churchman  either  before  or  smee.  This  remarkable 
4 p 2 
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History.  mat.  «uft  born  in  1091,  of  r nt*ble  family,  at  Fontaine 
— v-*-'  in  BArgundy.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two.  he  with  his 
five  brothers  left  his  father’s  house  to  take  the  Monastic 
habit  in  the  Convent  of  Citeaux,  which  had  only  a short 
while  he  tore  been  founded  by  Robert  of  Molesme.  The 
Convent  was  then  under  the  government  of  Stephen 
Harding,  an  Englishman,  who  may  more  truly  be  con- 
sidered os  its  founder,  by  the  system  of  discipline  which 
he  iutroduced,  ami  which  continued  permanently  to 
form  the  rule  of  the  Cistercian  Order.  Two  years  after, 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  Monastery  of  Clairvol,  Ber- 
nard was  appointed  the  first  Abbot : and  the  reputation 
which  he  had  thus  early  acquired  for  Learning  and  Piety 
was  so  great,  that  within  a short  time  his  Convent  was 
filled  with  votaries  from  all  parts;  aud  during  his  lifetime  he 
had  t he  satisfaction  of  seeing  a Pope,  sixCardinals, and  more 
than  thirty  Bishops,  chosen  from  among  the  number  of  his 
disciples,  ilia  fame  was  now  spread  throughout  Europe, 
and  scarcely  any  affair  of  importance  was  transacted  in 
which  he  was  not  consulted.  He  was  specially  summoned 
to  assist  at  the  Councils  of  Troyes  and  of  Chalons,  in  the 
years  1 1*28  and  1129;  and  it  was  by  his  personal  influence 
and  persuasion,  primarily  and  chiefly,  that  Innocent  II. 
was  acknowledged  as  Pope,  in  preference  to  his  competitor 
Victor,  whom  he  finally  induced  to  make  a voluntary  air 
dication.  His  talents  and  influence  were  afterward* 
employed,  and  almost  always  successfully,  in  the  settle- 
ment of  most  of  the  differences  which  took  place  in  his 
time,  cilher  among  the  Princes  of  Europe  themselves,  or 
between  them  and  the  Pope.  It  was  at  his  instance,  and 
by  his  preaching,  that  the  second  Crusade  was  under- 
taken ; the  result  of  w hich,  however,  was  far  from  an- 
swering the  expectations  which  had  been  entertained  of  it. 
Nor  was  he  less  indefatigable  or  less  dexterous  in  the 
defence  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  It  was  to  him 
she  looked,  almost  upon  every  occasion,  for  the  refutation 
of  the  various  errors  or  heresies  which  from  time  to  time 
made  their  appearance  ; as  was  particularly  evinced  in 
the  controversies  which  he  maintained  with  the  cele- 
brated Peter  Abelard,  and  with  Gilbert,  Bishop  of  Poi- 
tiers. Bernard  died  at  Ctairval  on  the  20th  of  August, 
1153,  leaving  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty 
Monasteries,  which  owed  their  foundation  and  esta- 
blishment to  him.  His  Works  are  comprised  in  two 
volume*  folio,  and  consist  of  a great  number  of  Letters 
addressed  to  the  leading  persons  of  his  time  on  Eccle- 
siastical and  public  affairs,  of  Sermons,  and  of  some 
devotional  and  controversial  Tracts.*  All  of  them  arc 
distinguished  by  marks  of  a solid  judgment,  warm 
feelings,  and  a profound  knowledge  of  Scripture ; and, 
considering  the  barbarism  of  the  Age,  are  written  in  a 
style  deficient  neither  in  purity  nor  clearness.  He  is 
called  the  last  of  the  Fathers ; and,  in  fact,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  latest  of  the  Writers  who  followed  their 
method  of  treating  or  discussing  subjects  in  Divinity,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  scholastic,  or  dialectic  method, 
which  was  now  become  fashionable,  and  of  which  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  distinguished  leaders  was  the 
famous 

PETER  ABELARD, 

whom  we  have  already  mentioned  as  having  been  en- 
gaged  in  controversy  with  St.  Bernard.  This  celebrated 

* A very  minute  and  ample  account  of  Ihe  Works  of  Bernard, 
particularly  of  hi*  Letters,  ia  to  bo  fouml  in  Dupin,  Ecdtt.  //«/. 
voL  x. 


Divine  was  bera  in  1079,  in  a village  near  Nantes,  and  Latin  Ee- 
early  distinguished  himself  in  the  Schools,  as  well  by  the  ctaiastwal 
novelty  and  boldness  of  his  opinions,  as  by  the  subtitly 
and  force  of  the  Logic  with  which  he  defended  them.  Century. 
He  had  already  acquired  a high  reputation,  and  his  . 
Theological  lectures  at  Paris  were  crowded  with  students 
from  all  parts,  when  his  too  famous  adventure  with  a 
female  pupil,  Heloise,  the  niece  of  one  of  the  Canons  of 
Paris,  involved  him  in  embarrassments  and  difficulties 
which  may  be  said  to  have  embittered  the  rest  of  his 
existence.  After  the  mutilation  which  the  vengeance  of 
his  wife’s  relations  had  inflicted  upon  him,  he  betook 
himself  to  a Monastic  life  at  St.  Denys,  at  the  same 
time  persuading  Heloise  to  take  the  veil.  He  did  not 
stay  long  at  St.  Denys ; a community  to  which  lie  gave 
offence,  as  well  by  his  censure  of  their  irregularities,  as 
by  some  doubts  he  ventured  to  throw  out  respecting  the 
identity  of  their  Patron  with  the  Areopagite  of  the  same 
name ; but  retired  to  Provins,  where  he  opened  a school 
which  speedily  became  famous.  The  opinions,  how- 
ever, which  he  ventured  to  advance  respecting  the 
Trinity,  in  a Work  which  he  published  on  that  subject, 
involved  him  in  new  difficulties.  A Council  was  held  at 
Soissons  which  compelled  him  to  recant  his  errors,  and 
to  burn  with  his  own  hands  the  book  which  contained 
them.  He  was  now  sent  back  to  St.  Denys,  but  the 
disgusts  he  received  there  again  drove  him  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  Diocese  of  Troyes,  where,  by  the  assistance 
of  some  friends,  he  built  a small  oratory,  called  the 
Paraclete,  which  the  affluence  of  scholar*  who  flocked  to 
him,  and  who  erected  cells  around  his  dwelling,  soon 
swelled  to  a considerable  Convent.  After  a short  time 
he  transferred  the  care  of  this  new  foundation  to  Heloise, 
and  accepted  for  himself  the  Abbey  of  St.  Gildaa  in 
Brittany.  Here  again  his  repose  was  disturbed  by 
doubts  raised  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  doctrine* 
which  he  continued  to  teach.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  SL  Bernard  found  it  necessary  to  send  him  an  ad- 
monition on  the  subject,  which  proving  ineffectual,  he 
formally  complained  of  him  to  Pope  Innocent  II.,  ac- 
cusing him  os  well  of  a leaning  to  Pelagianism  in  his 
doctrine  of  Grace,  as  of  a tincture  both  of  Arien  and 
Nestorian  heresy,  in  what  he  taught  of  the  Trinity.  A 
Council  was  held  on  the  subject  at  Sens,  in  1140,  when 
Bernard  produced  the  obnoxious  passages  from  the 
writings  of  Abelard,  and  called  upon  him  to  retract. 

Abelard  did  not  attempt  to  explain  or  defend  them,  but 
contented  himself  with  appealing  to  Rome.  The 
Council  condemned  the  propositions  in  question ; a 
sentence  which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  Pope  ; 
upon  which  they  were  disowned  by  Abelard,  who  did 
not  long  survive  the  transaction.  After  a short  retreat 
at  Cluny,  he  died  in  1142,  in  a Monastery,  to  which  he 
had  been  consigned,  near  Chalons,  being  then  in  the 
sixty -third  year  of  his  age.  His  body  was  sent  to  be 
interred  at  the  Paraclete,  where  Heloise  survived  him 
above  twenty  years,  and  was  afterward  buried  in  the 
same  grave. 


• See  Dupin,  Eerletuut.  Hitt.  voL  x.  p-  1 1 1.  fcri  very  satisfac- 
tory abstract  of  the  Works  and  doctrine  of  Abelard,  The  summary 
given  in  the  following  sentence  of  the  kind  of  objection*  to  which  ho 
had  laid  himself  open,  i*  too  characteristic  to  bo  omitted.  m SC 
Bernard,  in  general,  ■cruse*  Abelard  uf  trealiug  of  the  Triuity  like 
Anus,  of  Grace  like  Pclagius,  and  of  the  Incarnation  like  Nesto- 
rius ; of  having  boast  od  that  he  wu  Ignorant  of  nothing,  and  of 
never  being  willing  to  say  itcjcm,  on  any  subject ; of  attemi»ting  to 
expound  inexplicable  thing*,  and  to  coiopreftcod  meomprebenf  drift 
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St.  Bernard,  who  bad  taken  so  leading  a part  in  the 
condemnation  of  the  errors  of  Abelard,  was  equally 
active  in  procuring  that  of 

GILBERT  DE  LA  PORRE'E, 

a native  of  Poitiers,  w ho,  after  having  taught  Philosophy 
and  Theology  in  that  City,  was  chosen  Bishop  of  the 
same  Diocese  in  1141.  He  is  admitted  to  have  been 
one  of  tire  most  able  and  learned  men  of  his  time  ; but 
his  attempt  to  explain  some  of  the  mysteries  of  Christi- 
anity rather  according  to  the  Philosophy  of  Aristotle, 
than  to  the  language  of  Scripture  and  of  tbe  Fathers,  led 
him  into  considerable  errors ; or  at  least  into  modes  of 
expression  which  were  calculated  to  shock  the  received 
opinions  on  the  subjects  of  which  he  treated.  He  was 
accused  more  particularly  of  asserting  in  his  Commenta- 
ries on  the  Works  of  Boethius,  these  four  propositions 
respecting  the  Trinity  : 1.  that  the  Divine  Essence  was 
not  God ; 2.  that  the  properties  of  the  Divine  Persons 
were  not  the  Persons  themselves ; 3.  that  the  Divine 
Persons  were  not  an  attribute  in  any  proposition ; 4. 
that  tbe  Divine  Nature  was  not  incarnate.  The  three 
former  of  these  propositions,  whether  accurate  or  not, 
would  seem  to  involve  matter  rather  of  Metaphysical,  or 
indeed  Grammatical,  than  of  strictly  Theological  consi- 
deration ; and  perhaps  the  same  remark  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  fourth  ; though  this  would  appear  to 
imply  a coincidence  with  what  is  called  the  Nestorian 
Heresy.  In  a Council  held  at  Paris  in  1147,  under 
the  presidence  of  the  Pope  himself,  the  alleged  errors 
were  formally  condemned,  and  Gilbert  compelled  to 
recant  Nothing,  however,  was  attempted  against  his 
person,  and  he  returned  to  his  Diocese,  where  he  died 
about  seven  years  afler.  His  writings,  we  believe,  have 
never  been  printed. 

We  must  not  here  omit  to  mention  the  celebrated 

IVES,  YVES,  OR  IVO,  BISHOP  OF  CHAR- 
TRES, 

though  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  life  belongs  rather 
to  the  preceding  Century.  He  was  bom  at  Beauvais,  of 
a noble  family,  and  studied  Divinity  under  Lanfraivc,  in 
the  Abbey  of  Bee.  In  1078,  he  was  appointed  Abbot  of 
Su  Quentin,  a Monastery  to  which  he  gave  all  his  pro- 
perty ; and  the  members  of  which,  under  his  govern- 
ment, became  remarkable  for  their  regularity  and  learn- 
ing. Fourteen  years  after,  (1092,)  upon  the  deposition 
of  GeofTry,  Bishop  of  Chartres,  for  Simony,  Ives  was 
chosen  by  the  Clergy  and  people  of  the  Diocese  to  fill 
his  place.  His  Metropolitan,  Richer  of  Sens,  however, 
refused  to  consecrate  the  new  Bishop,  on  the  ground 
that  his  predecessor  had  not  been  canonically  deposed  ; 
and  it  was  only  after  a long  struggle  that  the  direct 
interposition  of  the  Pope  enabled  Ives  to  lake  possession 
of  his  See.  In  the  exercise  of  his  Episcopal  functions, 
he  displayed  the  same  zeal,  activity,  and  courage,  as  well 
for  the  maintenance  of  Ecclesiastical  discipline,  as  in 
vindication  of  the  rights  of  the  Church,  which  had  uni- 
formly distinguished  him  ; and  this  spirit  is  eminently  ob- 


nmteries  ; of  giving  a reason  for  that  which  » above  res  son  ; of 
beliwinp  nothing  but  what  reason  discover*  to  m;  of  placing 
deicrecs  the  Trinity,  terms  end  limits  to  the  Dvity,  and  mini  here 
in  Etenuty  ” 

Soo  also  Beyle,  ad  r.  Abelard. 


scrvable  in  his  LeUert > a large  collection  of  which  have  Laiia  Re 
come  down  to  us.  He  lias  also  left  two  collections  dcstastkai 
of  Ecclesiastical  Canons,  under  the  several  titles  of  the 
Pan normia,  and  the  Decrdum;  the  former  of  which, 
however,  has  by  some  been  attributed  to  another  huud. 

See  Dupiu,  Ecchs.  Ilist.  vol.  x.  p.  22. 

GEOFFRY  OF  ANGERS,  CARDINAL,  AND 
ABBOT  OF  VENDOME. 

was  much  employed,  both  by  the  Popes  and  by  the 
King  of  France,  Lewis  the  Fat.  in  various  Ecclesiastical 
and  Political  transactions,  and  died  about  1132.  His 
W orks  consist  chiefly  of  Letters,  and  short  Treatises  on 
the  various  subjects  of  controversy  that  occurred  in  his 
time.  They  are  interesting  chiefly  as  illustrative  in 
many  respects  both  of  the  History  and  Theology  of  th« 

Age  in  which  he  lived. 

A Writer  of  much  greater  intrinsic  interest  is  the 
celebrated 

JOHN  OF  SALISBURY, 

the  friend  and  biographer  of  Thomas  k Becket,  and  him- 
self one  of  the  most  acute  and  penetrating  geniuses  of 
his  time.  He  was  elected  Bishop  of  Chartres  in  1177  ; 
assisted  at  the  Council  of  Lateral]  in  1179  ; and  died  in 
1181.  His  principal  Work,  however,  entitled  the  Poli- 
craticon , or  De  ATugu  Cvruilium,  is  rather  Moral  and 
Satirical  than  Theological ; but  contains  many  passages 
of  deep  thought  and  original  observation.  Traces  of 
the  same  vigour  of  mind  are  to  be  found  in  his  Letter t 
addressed  to  various  distinguished  contemporaries,  which 
are  still  extant  to  the  number  of  three  hundred,  lie  was 
succeeded  in  the  Bishopric  of  Chartres  by  his  pupil, 

PETER  OF  CELLES, 

himself  a Writer  of  some  distinction  in  his  Age,  but 
whose  Works,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  Letter*, 

Sermon*,  and  Devotionut  Trade,  are  now  chiefly  remark- 
able as  being  among  the  first  in  which  the  word  Tran - 
eubtlantiaiion  is  employed.  lie  governed  the  Church 
of  Chartres  five  years,  and  died  in  1187. 

PETER  OF  BLOIS, 

so  named  from  the  plaoe  of  his  birth,  who,  ,fter  having 
been  in  the  service  of  William  U.,  King  of  Sicily,  passed, 
at  the  invitation  of  King  Henry  II.,  into  KuglmiH,  » hern 
he  was  appointed  Archdeacon,  first  of  Dalii.  and  allcr- 
wards  of  London.  He  died  in  the  year  1200.  Of  his 
writings,  as  of  those  of  most  of  his  literary  contempora- 
ries, his  own  Letters,  addressed  principally  to  public  per- 
sons, and  on  public  matters,  form  the  largest  and  most 
interesting  portion, 

Few  Authora  of  this  Age  acquired  more  celebrity  than 

PETER,  SURNAMED  COMESTOR,  OR 
THE  EATER, 

who  was  bom  at  Troyes,  and  became  Canon  and  Dean 
of  that  Chapter,  and  afterwards  Chancellor  of  Paris.  He 
died  in  119&  His  principal  Work  is  an  abridgement 
of. Sacred  History,  from  the  Book  of  Grntnt  to  the  Aclt 
of  Uu  ApotUa,  under  the  title  of  Hutoria  ScAolaitica  { 
though  this  title,  it  has  been  supposed,  was  afterwards 
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attached  to  the  Work  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
commonly  read  in  schools. 

PETER  OF  CLUNY, 

Bumamed  the  Venerable , a native  of  Auvergne,  who  took 
the  Religious  habit  in  the  Monastery  of  Cluny,  and  so 
early  distinguished  himself  among  his  brethren  by  his 
Learning  and  Piety,  that  he  was  elected  Abbot  and  Ge- 
neral of  his  Order  in  1121,  when  he  was  not  more  than 
twenty-eight  years  of  age.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  refutation  and  suppression  of  the  errors  of  the  Petro- 
brusaiaus  and  Hcitricians,  and  died  at  Cluny.  in  1 1 56. 
The  Works  of  his  which  arc  still  extant,  consist  diictiy 
of  Letters  and  Homilies . 

HONORIUS  OF  AUTUN, 

surnamed  the  Solitary,  flourished  early  in  this  Century. 
Little  is  known  of  his  life ; but  he  has  left  some  De- 
votional and  Theological  Treatises,  which,  particularly 
that  on  Predestination  and  Free  IV ill,  are  marked  by 
considerable  power  of  reasoning. 

The  same  is  observable  of  the  Writings  of 

RUPERT  OF  DUYTZ, 

a learned  Flemish  Benedictine,  and  Superior  of  the 
Abbey  of  that  plaoe,  near  Cologne,  whose  Commentaries 
on  the  Scripture  atford  the  first  instance  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Scholastic  method  to  the  exposition  of  the 
Sacred  Text.  He  is  also  the  author  of  u Treatise  De 
Officii* , in  which  he  discourses  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Div  ine  services,  and  assigns  the  mystical  reasons  of  their 
adoption.  He  died  in  1 135,  aged  forty-four. 

With  him  must  be  associated  another  celebrated  Com- 
mentator on  the  Bible  ; we  mean 

HUGH  OF  ST.  VICTOR, 

also  a native  of  Flandera,  who  took  the  Monastic  habit 
in  the  Abbey  of  that  name  at  Paris,  where  his  Theolo- 
gical teachings  acquired  him  such  renown  that  he  was 
called  the  new  Augustin  ; the  style  as  well  as  doc- 
trine of  which  Father  he  sedulously  imitated  in  his 
writings.  Of  these,  the  chief  is  a Treatise  on  the  Sa- 
craments. He  became  Prior  of  his  community,  and 
died  at  the  early  age  of  forty-four,  in  1142.  Another 
distinguished  ornament  of  the  same  community  was 

RICHARD  OF  ST.  VICTOR, 

of  which  Abbey  lie  died  Prior,  in  1173.  lie  was  a 
Scotchman  by  birth,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  lead- 


ing Writer  among  the  mystics  of  this  Age ; nor  are  his  Latin  Re- 
critical  Works,  of  which  many  are  yet  extant,  deficient  demasticai 
either  in  learning  or  judgment.  Writer*  of 

To  the  above  we  must  add  the  names  of  two  celebrated  *<:*  *IIth 
Scholastic  Divines,  whose  Works  continued  for  a long  ' 

while  to  constitute  text-books  in  that  department  of  study 
in  flic  Universities  of  Europe.  Of  these,  the  first  is 

PETER  LOMBARD, 

a native  of  the  North  of  Italy,  as  his  surname  indicates. 

After  commencing  his  studies  in  the  University  of  Bo- 
logna, he  proceeded  to  finish  them  in  that  of  Paris, 
where  he  so  distinguished  himself  that  he  was  shortly  • 

nominated  to  the  Divinity  chair;  and,  in  1159,  was 
elected  Bishop  of  the  City.  He  died  iu  1164.  His 
great  Work  is  the  celebrated  Book  of  Sentences , in  which 
he  treats  of  all  the  principal  questions  which  were  then 
debated  in  the  Schools,  and  illustrates  them  by  a copious 
and  methodical  collection  of  apposite  passages  from  the 
Fathers,  chiefly  from  Hilary,  Jerom,  Ambrose,  and 
Augustin.  This  Work  soon  became  classical,  and  was 
made  the  subject  of  voluminous  Commentaries  by  most 
of  the  great  scholastic  Divines  iu  that  and  the  following 
Centuries. 

The  other  Writer  of  this  kind  whom  wc  propose  to 
menliou  is, 


ROBERT  PULLENS, 

or  Pullus,  on  Englishman  by  birth,  who  also  studied  at 
Paris,  and  became  Professor  of  Divinity  in  that  Univer- 
sity. He  was  at  the  same  time  Archdeacon  of  Roches- 
ter, and  his  Diocesan  summoning  him  to  reside,  upon 
pain  of  sequestration  of  his  revenues,  he  appealed  to 
the  Pope,  who  not  merely  justified  his  absence,  but 
called  him  to  Rome,  where  he  was  made  Cardinal,  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Roman  Church.  He  died  about  1150. 
He  also  was  the  author  of  a Book  oj  Sentences,  bearing 
the  same  title  as  that  of  Peter  1-omhartl,  but  formed  on 
a different  plan  ; as  he  does  not,  like  the  latter,  confine 
himself  merely  to  the  illustration  of  the  various  questions 
in  hand,  by  passages  Irom  the  Fathers,  but  attempts  to 
resolve  them  either  by  reasoning,  or  by  reference  to  Holy 
Scripture. 

This  enumeration  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers  might  be 
greatly  lengthened ; hut  we  believe  we  have  now  touched 
upon  the  chief  of  those  who  (routed  directly  of  Theology. 
Other  distinguished  Churchmen  there  were,  whose 
Works  on  History  or  Jurisprudence  are  among  the  most 
valuable  productions  of  that  Age.  But  upon  these,  as 
not  falling  properly  within  the  scope  of  our  present  pur- 
pose, we  forbear  to  dwell. 
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CHAPTER  LXXV. 

THE  ANNALS  OF  ENGLAND,  FROM  THE  NORMAN  CONQUEST  TO  THE 
ACCESSION  OF  RICHARD  1. 

PROM  A.  D.  10GG.  TO  A.  D.  1189. 


Hwtory.  William,  Duke  of  Normandy.*  was  uo  sooner  informed 
of  the  death  of  his  Royal  kinsman  Edward,  and  of 
From  the  seizure  of  the  English  Crown  by  Harold,  than  he 
A.  D.  immediately  resolved  to  enforce  his  own  pretended 
106G.  claims  to  the  succession.  His  first  measure  was  to 
lo  despatch  a Norman  Monk  as  his  envoy  to  England,  to 
A*  °*  insist  upon  the  intentions  of  the  late  King  in  his  favour, 
1189.  to  protest  against  the  usurpation  of  Harold,  and  to 
Kh  cr!iwn  demand  °f  Prince  the  fulfilment  of  the  vowa  of 
ciaimsd by  feahy  and  service  which  be  had  so  recently  sworn.  It 
William,  was  easy  to  uuticipate  the  indignant  reply  of  Harold. 
Duke  of  i(e  denied  both  tiie  obligation  of  oaths  which  had  been 
Normandy.  extorted  in  his  captivity,  and  the  validity  of  forced  pro- 
HmoU  1L  m'ses  10  aasiat  in  conferring  a Crown  which  had  not 
been  his  to  bestow.  He  vindicated  the  sufficiency  of 
his  own  subsequent  title  to  the  Throne  in  tile  free  elec- 
tion of  his  Countrymen;  and  declared  his  determination 
to  maintain  the  common  rights  and  independence  of  his 
uew  subjects  and  himself  by  the  sword. t 
Phrpara*  That  this,  indeed,  alone  must  be  the  arbiter  of  their 
*wa»  for  pretensions,  both  rivals  were  already  fully  aware  ; and 
on  both  sides  the  vain  interchange  of  verbal  formalities 
was  instantly  followed  by  the  moat  active  preparations 
for  war.  These,  on  the  part  of  William,  were  of  a mag- 
nitude less  suitable  to  the  narrow  resources  of  his  Duchy, 
than  to  the  importance  of  an  enterprise,  which  was  in 
every  respect  the  mightiest  effort  of  the  Age.  To  levy  a 
great  army  adequate  to  the  conquest  of  the  English 
Kingdom,  he  relied  not  so  much  merely  on  the  services 
of  his  Norman  subjects,  as  on  the  renow  n of  his  own  per- 
sonal prowess  and  talents,  on  (he  martini  spirit  of  adven- 
ture which  animated  the  Feudal  Nobility  of  France,  and 
on  the  temptation  which,  under  Ids  able  guidance,  the 
expedition  itself  would  offer  to  their  ambition  and  cupi- 
dity. That  the  additional  incentive  of  a Religious 
sanction  to  the  war  might  not  be  wanting,  he  further, 
every  where  proclaiming  Harold  his  perjured  vassal, 
was  careful  to  seek  the  Papal  countenance  for  his  own 
pretensions;  and  from  Pope  Alexander  II.,  to  whom  by 
an  embassy  he  adroitly  appeared  to  submit  the  justice 
of  his  quarrel,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  present  of 


* Son*  account  of  tbe  birth,  youthful  exploits,  and  reign  of 
William  in  Normandy,  has  already  been  green  in  jx  526,  027  of  this 
volume. 

f Matt.  Paris,  p.  2.  Eadrucr,  p.  5.  A! ait.  Westminster,  p.  431. 
WlM.  Mulnubury,  n.  99. 
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a consecrated  standard  for  the  expedition.  Thus,  while,  England, 
on  tbe  one  hand,  Harold  was  represented  as  a forsworn  -v— ' 
and  traitorous  usurper,  who  had  violated  the  most  so-  From 
lemn  obligations  of  Religion  and  Honour ; on  the  other,  *•  t>. 
the  claims  of  William  acquired  a twofold  aspect  of  1066. 
strength  nyd  legitimacy  in  the  protection  and  approval  to 
of  the  Church.*  A*  ”• 

The  preparations  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy  were  fa-  * . • 
tally  assisted  by  the  deadly  enmity  which  HaroUl  had  a»ghlnd  by 
excited  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  brother.  That  Noble  qj King  of 
was  Tostig,  the  deprived  Earl  of  Northumbria,  who,  re-  Norway, 
pairing  to  the  Court  of  William  from  his  exile  in  Flanders, 
offered,  on  conditions  which  are  not  stated,  to  cooperate 
in  the  invasion  of  England,  by  inducing  some  of  the 
Scandinavian  Princes  to  make  a simultaneous  descent 
upon  the  Northern  coast.  William  eagerly  accepted 
the  proposal ; aud  Toslig,  though  lie  failed  in  his  per- 
suasions upon  the  King  of  Denmark,  gained  a promise 
of  powerful  support  from  H&ralld  llardrada,  King  of 
Norway.  Without  waiting  for  the  arrival,  however,  of 
that  Sovereign,  the  exiled  Earl,  himself  collecting  some 
sixty  vessels  iu  the  port*  of  Flanders,  appeared  in  the 
English  Channel,  and  commenced  hostilities  by  plun- 
dering the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  approach  of  his  brother 
with  a superior  fleet,  admonished  him  to  direct  his 
course  Northward  ; and  he  next  attempted  a landing  on 
the  Eastern  coast  in  Lindcsey  : but  there,  being  vigor* 
ous.lv  encountered  by  tbe  Earls  of  Mercia  and  North- 
umbria. lie  was  defeated  with  so  much  loss,  that  he  was 
abandoned  by  bis  followers,  and  compelled  to  fly  for 
refuge  to  ooe  of  tbe  ports  of  Scotland,  where  Malcolm 
Ccanmorc,  the  reigning  Prinoe,  gave  hirn  protection 
until  the  arrival  of  his  Norwegian  confederates.  The 
Summer  was  far  advanced  before  Haralld  llardrada  had 
collected  the  promised  armament : but  the  amount  of 
its  force  of  three  hundred  sail  explained  the  delay  iu  the 


• Gtrilelmne  Pictnvirnsi*,  p.  106,  107.  Malmsbury,  p.  99.  Dr. 
Ling afd  ( Hittary  af  England,  rot.  i.  p.  442.)  is  willing  to  doubt 
whether  this  prevent  of  a consecrated  banner  might  be  more  than 
“ a return  of  politeness  on  the  part  of  the  Pontiff"  But  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  so  solemn  on  offering  should  have  been  made  in  mere 
compliment ; sad  there  is  much  more  eoaaiatency  with  the  view*  of 
temporal  aggraodiicmeut  or  or  the  thrones  of  Kurope.  which  the 
Popes  had  already  formed,  in  Hume  s supposition,  ( Hultry  of 
England,  vol.  i.  p.  247.)  that  Alexander  11.  hoped,  by  promoting  the 
Duke  of  Normandy's  success,  to  bring  the  English  Church  under 
close*  subjection  to  tbe  Paywcy  than  had  yst  been  effected. 
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HVotj.  magnitude  of  the  preparation';  ami  the  Norwegian  So- 
vereign,  leading  hfo  fleet  and  army  in  person,  and  depo- 
From  siting  liis  Quern  and  daughters,  who  hud  coinc  over 

a.  o.  with  him,  in  the  Orkney  Islands  for  safely,  at  length 

1006.  joined  the  outlaw  Tostig  off  the  Northumbrian  shore* * * 
io  Meanwhile  Harold  had  neglected  no  measure  to  im- 

a.  t>-  prove  his  questionable  title,  and  to  strengthen  his  inse- 
l ifeS.  cure  position  on  the  English  throne;  and  he  was  already 
Activity  of  prepaid  to  defend  the  Crown  which  he  had  seized,  with 
Il^rvld.  energy  Qrwj  courage  equal  to  hi*  ambition.  In  the 
Southern  part*  of  the  Kingdom,  where  hi*  family  influ- 
ence had  long  been  established,  and  his  personal  popu- 
larity was  unliounded,  his  authority  had  been  at  once 
joyfully  recognised  ; and  his  first  act,  alter  his  Corona- 
tion, was  to  undertake  a journey  into  the  North,  in  the 
course  of  which,  by  his  bland  and  politic  demeanour,  he 
overcame  some  reluctance  which  the  Northumbrians 
had  shown  to  his  accession,  and  apparently  gained  their 
affection*.  In  the  same  visit,  he  further  secured  the 
adherence  of  the  powerful  family  of  Algar,  (whose  two 
sons,  Edwin  and  Morcar,  now  held  the  great  Earldoms 
of  Mercia  and  Northumbria.)  by  marrying  their  sister 
Editha.  Returning  to  London,  and  assembling  the 
national  forces  of  the  Southern  Provinces,  after  chasing 
Tostig  with  his  fleet  out  of  the  Channel,  he  took  up  a 
position  with  his  army  on  the  coast  bet wcoir  Hastings 
and  Pevcnsey,  and  there  eagerly  expected  the  threatened 
descent  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy. 

He  marches  It  was  in  this  situation  that  he  received  the  new*  of 
to  rvpel  the  the  appearance  of  the  King  of  Norway  and  his  axma- 
Nurwegi-  men!,  jn  concert  with  Tostig,  on  the  Northumbrian 
shore;  and  his  first  intimation  of  danger  from  that 
qnartcr  was  quickly  followed  by  further  accounts  of  the 
landing  of  the  confederates  in  the  Humber,  of  the  de- 
feat and  flight  of  Earls  Edwin  and  Morcar,  after  a vain 
effort  to  arrest  the  advance  of  the  invaders  to  York,  and 
of  the  surrender  of  that  city  to  the  Norwegian  Prince. 
Roused,  but  still  undismayed,  by  the  report  of  a calamity 
which  so  unexpectedly  distracted  his  attention  and  ag- 
gravated his  peril,  Harold,  with  instant  decision,  broke 
up  from  his  camp  at  Pevensey,  and  hastened  with  his  . 
troops  to  the  North  by  forced  marches  to  meet  and 
repel  the  invaders.  Such  was  the  rapidity  of  his  move- 
ments, that  he  reached  the  vicinity  of  York  four  days 
only  after  the  late  battle,  and  found  the  King  of  Norway 
and  hi»  brother  Tostig  unconscious  of  his  approach, 
and  employed  in  securing  the  fruits  of  their  victory. 
As  soon  as  the  confederates  perceived  his  arrival,  they 
abandoned  their  conquests,  and  slowly  retired  to  con- 
centrate their  scattered  forces,  until  they  reached  Stam- 
ford on  the  river  Derwent,  where  the  Norwegian  King 
ranged  his  forces  in  battle  array,  and  awaited  the  assault 
of  the  English. 

Battle  of  The  encounter  which  followed  was  deemed  memo- 
Stamibrd.  rable  even  in  Scandinavian  song  by  its  surpassing 
slaughter;  and  the  distinction  obtained  by  its  fatal  event 
in  the  Norse  traditions  is  attested  in  the  minuteness 
with  which  its  particulars  have  been  cullecied  and  re- 
lated by  the  earliest  among  the  national  Annalists  of 
that  People.  The  Norwegian  army  was  drawn  out  in 
the  form  of  a hollow  ellipse,  with  the  Royal  standard, 
tinder  i he  tremendous  designation  of  the  *'  Scathe r of 
Lands,'*  in  the  centre.  The  ranks  were  dense ; the 

• ('/iron  S'f-  p 172  OnWricu*  Vital  Lb,  p.  GuU.  Gcrmiw- 

tirt’M  -s,  Malmdmry,  p M.  Soonv,  (Mm*.  Ifryes*  jVunvy.) 
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shields  of  the  warrior*  overlapped  ; and  the  deficiency  in  England, 
cavalry,  which  their  debarkation  from  a long  voyage  had  *— « -v— 
been  tiro  recent  to  supply,  was,  as  much  as  putwible,  From 
repaired  by  covering  the  whole  exterior  of  the  circle  A-  D- 
a gainst  the  charge  of  the  Saxon  horse  with  a row  of  1066. 
spears,  firmly  planted  in  the  earth  and  pointed  toward* 
the  assailants.  The  King  llardreda  himself,  distin-  A ' 
guished  by  his  lofty  stature,  his  resplendent  helmet,  and  *1®^ 
his  mantle  of  blue,  was  riding  in  front  of  the  line,  when 
his  charger  fell  under  him.  Harold  saw  the  acciileut, 
atnl  inquired  the  rank  of  the  warrior.  Being  informed  • 
that  it  was  the  Norwegian  King,  he  observed,  " His 
form  is  majestic:  but  his  fall  poitends  his  approaching 
fate.”  Before  the  armies  closed,  Harold  sent  a mes- 
senger to  Tostig,  with  a tender  of  the  Earldom  of 
Northumbria,  if  he  would  come  over  from  the  Norwe- 
gian camp.  " The  offer,”  said  the  exile,  “ is  well ; and 
if  made  last  Winter,  might  hate  saved  the  lives  of  many 
brave  men : but,  should  I now  accept  it,  what  will  Harold 
give  to  the  King  of  Norway  ?* — “Seven  feet  of  earth  for  a 
grave,  or,  as  he  is  above  the  common  stature  of  men,  it  may 
be  a little  more  !”  Tostig,  in  reply  to  this  taunt,  os  con-  * 

temptuously,  spurned  the  proposal  to  abandon  his  ally; 
and  Harold  immediately  led  his  troops  to  the  attack.  But 
so  firm  and  close  was  the  array  of  the  Norwegians,  that 
the  first  furious  onset  of  the  Saxons  was  repulsed  on  all 
sides  ; their  cavalry  were  unable  to  penetrate  the  line  of 
implanted  spears;  and  the  assailants  began  to  retire  in 
confusion.  At  this  critical  moment,  the  Norwegians,  in 
the  confidence  of  victory,  were  tempted  to  quit  their 
vantage  ground  and  rush  forward  in  pursuit:  but  their 
dense  order  was  no  sooner  loosened,  than  the  Saxon  / 

hone,  reluming  to  the  charge,  and  bursting  through 
the  intervals,  carried  havoc  into  die  centre  of  the  broken 
host ; and,  at  the  same  moment,  Hardrada  received  his 
mortal  wound  from  an  arrow.  Tostig,  now  taking  die 
command,  bravely  supplied  his  place ; and  the  event 
was  suspended  for  a brief  season  by  the  arrival  of  a rein 
forremeni  of  Norsemen  from  their  fleet.  But  the  resist- 
ance of  the  routed  army  though  desperate  was  unavail- 
ing;  and  the  death  of  Tostig,  who  was  slain  after 
indignantly  rejecting  the  renewed  offers  of  his  brother, 
terminated  the  struggle. 

The  flower  of  the  Norwegian  Nobles  had  perished  Complete 
with  their  Monarch  ; and  half  a Century  afterwards  the  dsfcat  off 
piles  of  human  bones  which  bleached  on  the  plain  still  «****•*■■ 
recorded  the  immensity  of  the  slaughter.  But  some  re- 
mains of  the  Norwegian  host  accepted  the  mercy  of  the 
conqueror;  and  the  humanity  and  generosity  of  Harold 
were  as  conspicuous  in  success,  as  his  gallantry  and  con- 
duct hnd  been  in  the  field.  The  capture  of  tho  Nor- 
wegian fleet,  which  was  an  immediate  consequence  of 
the  victory  of  Stamford,  placed  the  widowed  family  and 
retinue  of  Hardrada  in  his  power : but  instead  of  adding 
the  misery  of  captivity  to  their  late  misfortunes,  he  sent 
for  Olave,  the  youthful  son  of  the  deceased  Monarch  ; 
contented  himself  with  requiring  an  oath  in  the  name 
of  the  Norwegian  nation  to  abstain  from  furtlier  hostili- 
ties against  England  ; and  placing  the  young  Prince 
with  all  his  family  and  surviving  followers  in  some  of 
their  own  ships,  nobly  dismissed  them,  unransomed  and 
uninjured,  to  their  native  land.  After  thus  gloriously 
consummating  his  triumph,  Harold  returned  to  Y ork, 
as  well  to  refresh  his  exhausted  troops  with  some  season 
of  repose,  ns  to  receive  the  joyous  congratulations  of  the 
loyal  citizens;  and  here  he  was  still  feasting  with  his 
faithful  Nobles,  when  the  bauqucl  was  suddenly  inter- 
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Hurt  or  y.  mpted  by  tl»e  arrival  of  intelligence  that  (he  Duke  of 

— Normandy  and  his  host,  four  day*  after  the  battle  of 
Frum  Stamford,  had  accomplished  their  lauding  oti  the  South- 
ern coast.* 

By  its  composition  and  force,  the  army  with  which 
William  of  Normandy  had  effected  his  descent  on  the 
_ English  shore*  was  probably  the  most  formidable  which 
Iaodiar  of  Europe  *cen  collected  ain^c  the  settlement  of  the 
the  Duke  of  Gothic  Nation*.  Such  was  the  eagerness  with  which 
Normandy  the  Nobles  of  France  and  the  adjacent  Prov  inces  of  the 
■aiih  liia  Low  Countries  and  Germany  with  their  feudal  retainers 
ItTc  »m  to  his  standard,  that  he  found  himself  at  the 

turn  of  no  less  than  fitly  thousand  mailed  cavalry,  led 

fou*.  hy  the  flower  of  the  European  Knighthood,  and  attended 
by  a body  of  ten  thousand  urchers  and  other  footmen. t 
The  necessary  number  of  vessels  of  all  sizes  provided 
for  the  transport  of  this  great  army  across  the  British 
Channel  is  variously  estimated  by  different  Chroniclers 
at  from  one  to  three  thousand  and  during  several 
months  every  port  on  the  Normon  coast  had  resounded 
with  note*  of  preparation.  In  August,  some  weeks  be- 
fore the  Norwegian  invasion  of  England,  the  naval 
equipments  were  completed,  the  shipping  concentrated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Dive,  and  the  troops  in  readi- 
ness to  embark : but  adverse  winds  had  fortunately  pre- 
vented the  armament  from  sailing,  until  the  Saxon  fleet, 
which  Harold  had  statioued  in  the  Channel  to  oppose 
the  passage,  was  compelled  to  disperse  for  want  of  pro- 
visions ; and  until  that  Prince  and  his  army  had 
marched  against  the  Norwegians,  and  left  the  Southern 
coast  totally  unguarded.  With  the  first  favourable 
change  of  wind,  William  impatiently  put  to  B«a : but 
the  elements  themselves  now  appeared  to  war  against 
him;  a violent  storm  arose;  and  many  of  his  vessels 
were  stranded  on  the  French  coast,  with  heavy  tones 
of  men  and  stores,  before  the  armament  succeeded  in 
reaching  St.  Valori  near  Dieppe.  Here  the  Duke,  to 
allay  the  superstitious  fears  with  which  his  followers 
began  to  lie  affected  by  so  ominous  n prelude  to  their 
enterprise,  caused  the  aid  of  Heaven  to  be  invoked  by  a 
procession  of  the  relics  of  Sl  Valori  and  by  the  public 
prayers  of  the  army.  It  was  on  the  eve  of  the  Feast  of 
St.  Michael,  the  tutelary  Saint  of  Normandy,  that  these 
supplications  were  made;  and  the  wind  suddenly  mo- 
derating and  changing  to  a favourable  breeze,  the 
soldiery  joyfully  hoiled  the  coincidence  ns  an  assurance 
of  the  Divine  favour.  The  Duke  at  once  took  advan- 
tage of  their  recovered  spirit.  The  fleet  setting  sail 
immediately  stretched  across  the  Channel;  its  course 
was  continued  throughout  the  night ; the  morning  dis- 
covered (lie  English  shore;  and  on  Michuelmos  day  the 
whole  army  disembarked  without  opposition  near  Pe- 
vensev  in  Sussex.§ 

Oppoiifo  The  first  motions  of  William  after  his  landing  were 
ffwIuUiS*  mttrkwl  b>’  n Pn,tIenl  regard  to  the  security  of  his  future 
•ad  Harold.  ~ 


• ChrxtM.  Sax.  j>.  172.  Flor.  Wig.  p.  429.  Ingulf,  p.  69. 
Hunt.  p.  367,  368.  M.ilm»liurjr,  p.  91.  Snonv,  rol.  iii.j».  151 — 165. 

■fM.de  Sismondi  (//u/oi re  dr  Framer,  vol.  iv.  p.  353.)  hu  re- 
duced the  unj  of  William  to  twnty-five  thousand  men.  But  tho 
statements  of  the  original  authorities,  if  we  receive  their  evidence  at 
•11,  are  too  explicit  far  rejection  on  this  |<oint-  William  of  Poitou 
twice  mentions  aprmljr  “ mu! ho  mi  hi  mm  tfnimijmiginta,"  (PSct.  p. 
1CM1.)  anil  “ nrvrtrm  rrxagim/a  mil  ha."  (p.  112.)  Axwl  Ontario*  still 
more  plainly  distinguishes  the  proportion  of  cavalry,  “ gmmqmaginta 
mtf/ia  mt/Uurn,  mm  rapid  pedihtm.’’  (p.  500.) 

2 GuiL  Piet.  p.  109.  GuiJ.  Gem.  n.  286.  Onleric.  Vit.  p.  496. 
Fid  p.  106— 112.  Ontario.  Vit  p.493— 501.  Matt. 
West.  p.  435.  GuiL  Gem.  p.  286. 
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operations.  Marching  along  the  coast  to  Hastings,  he  England. 

threw  up  works  both  nt  that  port  urn!  at  Pevensey  for 
the  protection  of  his  shipping;  and  the  appearance  of  From 
the  English  fleet  in  superior  force  soon  proved  the  necca-  *•  D- 
ally  of  such  defences.  He  cuummI  the  adjacent  country 
to  be  scoured  for  provisions;  and  as  if  anticipating  the  ,0 
rashness  of  his  opponent,  and  unwilling  to  engage  his  AJi' 
own  forces  in  a decisive  encounter  out  of  reach  of  the  1 
coast,  he  halted  to  observe  the  proceedings  of  Harold. 

That  Prince  displayed  the  same  impetuous  activity 
which  had  been  crowned  with  such  complete  success 
against  the  King  of  Norway;  hut  he  had  now  to  con- 
tend with  an  adversary  for  more  dangerous  by  his  skill  Rc<  ^ 
and  resources.  Hastening  by  long  marches  from  York,  the  Utter  to 
the  instant  that  he  heard  of  the  Norman  descent,  and  tli«  South- 
directing the  forces  of  the  Southern  parts  of  the  King-  *«»  eoaat. 
dom  to  assemble  in  Loudon,  he  found  himself,  in  a few 
days  after  his  arrival  in  that  Capital,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  sufficiently  numerous  to  cope  with  the  invadcre. 

By  Saxon  writers,  naturally  anxious  to  ascribe  the  sub- 
sequent calamities  of  their  race  to  any  cause  rather  than 
to  the  superior  prowess  of  their  conquerors,  he  is  accused 
of  having  provoked  the  disgust  and  occasioned  the  de- 
sertion of  his  troops  in  the  North,  hy  his  avarice  in  deny- 
ing them  the  spoils  of  the  Norwegians;  and  it  is  pre- 
tended that,  thus  weakened  by  the  loss  of  bis  veteran 
bands,  he  presumptuously  risked  the  safety  of  his  Crown 
and  the  independence  of  his  Country  by  rushing  to  the 
encounter  with  a raw  and  unexercised  anny,  hastily 
levied  and  inadequate  in  numbers.*  But  the  confidence 
with  which  Harold  had  been  inspired  by  recent  victory, 
may  find  its  justification  even  in  the  duration  and  obsti- 
nacy of  the  lust  fatal  struggle ; and  the  enormous 
slaughter  which  the  Saxons  inflicted  upon  their  con- 
querors seems  in  itself  to  refute  the  tale  of  numerical 
disparity. 

Whatever  were  the  errors  of  the  Saxon  Prince,  it  is  Hi*  ad- 
ad  milled  that  in  the  crisis  of  his  fate  lie  displayed  a Ta"®J  ,0?®* 
spirit  worthy  of  the  occasion.  To  the  superstitious 
anxiety  of  his  breve  brothers  that,  as  he  had  unfortunately 
sworn  allegiance  to  the  Norman,  he  should  evade  the 
guilt  of  perjury  by  absenting  himself  from  the  field,  he 
turned  a deaf  ear;  to  the  haughty  demaud  of  William 
that  he  should  cither  resign  the  Crown,  submit  his  title 
to  the  arbitration  of  the  Pope,  or  meet  him  in  single 
combat,  he  calmly  replied  that  the  God  of  battles  alone 
should  judge  bclwccu  them.  Consulting  only  the  high 
dictates  of  his  magnanimous  courage,  he  advanced  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  Norman  camp  and  posted  his  army 
on  a wooded  eminence  faciug  the  invaders,  about  nine 
miles  from  Hastings.  Here,  William,  who  trusting  to 
the  superior  equipment,  skill,  and  discipline  of  his 
forces,  desired  nothing  more  than  the  opportunity  of 
deciding  the  war  in  a general  battle,  immediately  pre- 
pared to  attack  him.  If  we  may  believe  nil  often  quoted 
authority,  the  brief  suspend  of  a single  night  was  passed 
by  the  two  armies  in  a widely  different  manner : by  the 
English  in  feasting  and  noisy  mirth,  by  the  Normans 
in  the  solemn  silence  of  devotional  exercises,  t With  the 
earliest  dawn  William  drew  out  his  host:  in  advance 
were  posted  the  archers  and  other  lightly  armed  foot; 
for  their  support,  and  immediately  in  their  rear,  were 
formed  the  heavier  mail-clad  infantry;  and  in  a (hint 
line,  of  which  both  wings  extended  far  beyond  the  flanks 


• Malrmbury, p. 94 — 100.  Matt  Wat  a 434. 
f Mai  anbury,  p.  101. 
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History.  of  the  foot,  were  arrayed  the  whole  numerous  force  of 
the  Norman,  French,  and  Flemish  chivalry,  the  nerve 
From  and  trust  of  his  enterprise.  The  consecrated  Papal  ban- 
A.  d.  ner  was  borne  aloft  in  the  van;  and  on  the  signal  of 

1086.  attack,  the  army  raising  the  chant  of  Roland,  the  fabled 

t0  Norman  Paladin  of  Charlemagne,  eagerly  moved  for. 
A-  D*  ward  towards  the  Bason  position.  Tile  order  in  which 
1189.  Harold  had  resolved  to  await  the  assault,  was  prudently 
regulated  by  regard  to  the  superiority  of  the  invader*  in 
cavalry.  He  had  arrayed  his  whole  army  on  foot  in  one 
compact  mass  on  the  brow  of  the  hill : himself  with 
hfe  brother*  Gnrth  and  Leofwin  setting  the  example  by 
dismounting  from  their  horses : the  franks  and  rear  were 
covered  by  woods  and  intrenchmcnt*,  and  the  front  pre- 
sented a bristling  and  impervious  surface  of  spears  and 
battle-axes.  In  the  van,  their  long  arrogated  post  of 
honour,  stood  the  men  of  Kent ; the  citizens  of  London 
also  enjoyed  an  ancient  privilege  in  the  guard  of  the 
Royal  standard  which  occupied  the  centre  ;*  and  beside 
it  were  placed  the  King  himself  and  his  brothers. 

Battle  of  As  the  hostile  armies  closed  to  the  encounter,  they  set 
tip  their  respective  war-cries  : the  English,  w the  Holy 
UUi  r Rood,  the  Rood  of  God  ;M  the  Normans,  **  the  Lord  is 

A‘  D our  help.”  The  onset  of  the  invaders  was  fierce  and 

J066  impetuous;  its  reception  firm  ami  undaunted.  When 
the  Norman  archers  had  delivered  their  flight  of  arrows, 
they  made  way  for  the  advance  of  the  more  heavily 
armed  infantry  : but  the  effort  of  these  troops  upon  the 
Saxon  front  was  repelled  with  immediate  slaughter; 
and  the  contest  only  became  dubious  when  the  Norman 
Knighthood,  led  by  the  Duke  himself  to  the  support  of 
the  foot,  rushed  in  one  immense  body  upon  the  English 
line.  The  physical  weight  of  this  mass  of  iron-clad 
chivalry,  the  solid  array  of  the  Saxon  foot,  and  the  com- 
mon desperation  of  both  host*,  rendered  their  collision 
tremendous.  But  favoured  by  the  advantage  of  their 
elevated  position,  their  serried  order,  and  their  steady 
footing,  the  English  sustained  the  shock  in  impenetrable 
strength.  Tins  furious  charge  of  the  Norman  horse 
broke  and  recoiled  before  the  points  of  their  projecting 
spears ; and  their  sharp  bottle-axe*  cut  with  dreadful 
execution  through  the  strongest  armour  of  the  riders. 
Repulsed  and  dismayed,  the  aasaifonta  everywhere  began 
to  give  way  ; and  the  commence!  ‘ of  a general  panic 
and  rout  was  quickened  by  the  cry  that  their  lender  him- 
self had  fallen.  But  in  this  hour  of  need,  William 
showed  himself  gifted  with  ail  the  courage  of  a hero, 
and  all  the  calmness  of  a great  commander.  Removing 
hfe  helmet  to  display  his  countenance,  he  galloped 
along  the  broken  lines,  exclaim  mg  aloud  that  he  yet 
lived,  and  by  the  blessing  of  God  he  yet  would  conquer. 
His  indignant  menaces  to  the  fugitives  arrested  their 
flight ; his  presence,  his  voice,  and  his  exertions  rallied 
the  wavering  spirit  and  restored  the  confidence  of  his 
whole  host, 

Vittwitudas  But  n\\  hi*  efforts  might  still  have  been  vain,  if  the 
oT  the  coo-  Engjiah,  in  the  ardour  of  success  and  the  recklessness 
of  their  courage,  had  not,  unmindful  of  recent  expe- 
rience, committed  the  same  error  which  hod  proved  bo 
fetal  to  their  Norwegian  enemies.  Instead  of  remaining 
Arm  on  their  own  ground,  numbers  broke  from  their 
ranks  to  chase  the  Norman  horse  down  the  bill.  In 
the  same  instant  in  which  the  Duke  succeeded  in 


* On  this  spot  Ihe  Conqueror  Afterwards  erected  a Monastery, 

in  celebration  of  his  eictmry,  Datll*  Abbey  ; the  original  splendour 
of  which  U still  attested  by  very  extv □live  reauun*. 


rallying  bis  follower*,  he  wheeled  them  round  upon  XogUiuL 
their  pursuers,  now  disordered  and  breathless,  and,  cut-  v-— v"— 
ting  them  off*  to  a man,  took  a bloody  vengeance  for  Vtom 

his  repulse.  Still  the  main  body  of  the  English  stood  °* 
immovable;  sod  a second  general  onset  of  the  Norman  1066. 
chivalry  proved  equally  unavailing  and  disastrous  with 
the  first.  But  hopeless  of  breaking  the  hostile  phalanx  *•  D* 
by  ^ny  direct  attack,  William  was  now  stimulated  by 
despair  to  practise  upon  the  rashness  which  had  already 
l iet rayed  a portion  of  the  English  to  their  destruction, 
lie  ordered  the  Count  of  Boulogne,  with  a thousand 
horse,  to  make  a feint  of  charging  a third  time;  but  on 
reaching  the  English  line  to  flee  as  if  in  confusion.  The 
stratagem  succeeded : again  the  English  incautiously 
pursued;  and  again  were  they  intercepted  and  mowed 
down  by  another  division  of  cavalry  before  they  could 
regain  their  position.  Yet  once  more,  such  was  the 
want  of  discipline  and  the  overweening  confidence  of  the 
English,  a similar  artifice  was  successfully  tried,  and 
a similar  penalty  paid  for  their  temerity. 

But  motwiUisUmding  their  disasters,  the  centre  of  the  Relief 
English  army,  where  Harold  commanded  and  fought,  HaroW» 
was  firm  and  unshaken.  The  two  valiant  brothers  uf 
that  Prince  had  long  since  fallen  by  his  aide : but  while 
the  dauntless  Monarch  lived,  no  Saxon  heart  doubled 
of  victory.  The  suit  wax  already  setting  upon  the  en- 
sanguined field;  no  less  than  fifteen  thousand  of  the 
Normans  had  swelled  its  slaughter;  William  himself 
had  had  three  horses  killed  under  him  ; and  all  the 
valour  that  hi*  personal  efforts  and  example  could  in- 
spire, ail  the  expedients  which  his  skill  could  suggest, 
only  held  the  event  in  suspense : until  it  was  decided  by 
the  random  allot  of  an  arrow  which  pierced  the  eye 
and  entered  the  brain  of  the  Saxon  Prince.  His  fall 
spread  an  immediate  panic,  which  favoured  a last  charge 
of  the  Norman  horse ; twenty  cavaliers  who  had  sworn 
to  capture  Uie  Royal  standard,  succeeded,  notwithstand- 
ing the  loss  of  half  their  numbers,  in  penetrating  to  the 
spot  and  seized  their  price ; and  the  English,  as  the  “jf 
shades  of  night  closed  upon  the  combat,  broke  and  fled 
in  all  directions.  They  were  pursued  for  some  time  with 
merciless  carnage  : yet  even  in  their  flight  some  bands 
held  bravely  together,  attempted  to  rally,  and  while  the 
victor*  were  entangled  in  the  obstacles  of  the  country, 
achieved  more  than  one  expiring  effort  of  vengeful 
despair.  Hut  William,  unconscious  of  fatigue  and  iio- 
sa,  dated  with  slaughter,  still  urged  his  cavalry  upon  the 
track  of  their  reluctant  retreat;  his  ardour  animated 
life  followers  to  complete  the  hardly  earned  victory;  and 
darkness  alone  saved  the  wretched  remains  of  the  van- 
quished army.* 

Such  was  the  name  of  the  great  and  decisive  battle  ^'oCtE*0'" 
Hastings:  an  event  ever  memorable  in  the  History  of  b*itle. 
our  Island ; and  worthy,  as  a celebrated  W riter  has  justly 
observed,  through  the  heroic  valour  displayed  by  both 
armies  and  by  both  commanders,  to  decide  the  fate  of  a 
mighty  Kingdom.  So  equally  was  it  contested,  that 
the  death  of  Haroldf  seems  alone  to  have  turned  the 


* GuiL  Pktp  127— 138.  Orderic  Vital  p.  501,  502.  Malms- 
bury,  p.  101,  102.  Mutt.  Weft,  ji  436—439.  Hunt.  p.  36$.  See 
*1**  the  evidence  of  the  famous  Tapestry  of  B*yeux,M  collected  by 
M,  Lam* lot.  „Mr«otnr*  dr  fAcadtuue  dr*  bucrtpfiaiu,  ral.  is.  p. 
Mb— 561.  vol.xii.  365*— 168. 

| The  dead  body  of  Harold  whs  found  sftrr  the  bailie  and 
fanlight  te  the  Norman  estop.  It  is  singular  that,  while  Malm*, 
burr.  (p.  102.)  and  Ufer  Saxoa  Writers  oAtt  him,  attribute  to 
Wiiltara  ha  act  of  genenmity  tu  delivering  (be  corpse  of  the  fallen 
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Hisroty.  scale  of  victory;  and  but  for  the  full  of  the  Saxon 
s Prince,  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  after  so  tremendous 

From  a conflict,  the  diminished  forces  of  his  rival  would  have 
a.  d.  sufficed  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  work  of 
1066.  conquest.  By  the  Norman  Chroniclers  it  is  acknow- 
lodged  that  one- fourth  part  of  the  victorious  army  had 
Ago  perished  in  the  field  : the  amount  of  the  English  loss  is 
not  stated.  But,  though  in  the  battle  and  the  pursuit, 
the  slaughter  was  probably  greater  than  that  in  the 
Norman  rauks,  und  though  it  is  said  to  have  included 
ull  tbe  Nobility  of  the  South  of  England,  the  military 
force  of  tbe  Northern  Provinces  was  yet  entire;  the 
Kingdom  itself  remained  unsubdued  ; and  the  ancient 
experience  of  the  Danish  wan  had  shown  that  the  na- 
tional independence  might  survive  a hundred  defeats. 
By  Saxon  Writers,  therefore,  the  panic  with  which  the 
loss  of  a single  army  now  filled  their  race,  is  regarded 
as  a special  work  of  Providence  to  deliver  them  into  the 
iiands  of  their  enemies.* *  The  death  of  their  Prince 
was  an  irretrievable  misfortune ; for  no  leader  of  tttilfi- 
fUithcP**  **  C*ent  abi>,*y  or  *n^uence  *°  succeed  him.  The 

A«vrrf*  lwo  PTrul  Northern  Earls.  Edwin  and  Morcnr.  who  had 
' followed  liarold  from  York  too  late  to  share  his  defeat, 
endeavoured,  indeed,  on  their  arrival  in  London,  to 
uphold  the  national  cause  by  placing  the  frown  on  tlse 
head  of  its  legitimate  heir,  the  EUieling  Edgar.  But 
the  same  youthful  incapacity  which  had  made  it  easy  for 
Harold  to  aet  aside  the  pretensions  of  that  last  descend- 
ant of  the  House  of  C’crdic,  rendered  the  Etheling 
utterly  incompetent  to  sustain  the  (ailing  fortune*  of  his 
C ountry.  William,  however,  was  it  seems  ut  first,  far 
from  considering  tbe  contest  as  decided.  In  ndditiou  to 
his  heavy  losses  iu  the  battle,  his  army  was  still  further 
weakened  by  the  alarming  prevalence  ot  dysentery  ; ami 
before  he  ventured  to  advance  towards  I lie  Capital,  he 
hastened  to  secure  a place  of  safety  for  the  reception  of 
his  sick  and  reinforcements  from  the  Continent,  by  the 
capture  of  Ibe  Castle  of  Dover.  That  impregnable 
fortress  was  surrendered  on  his  first  appearance  before 
it;  ami  lie  then  directed  his  march  upon  London. 
TlKHigh  his  cavalry  easily  dispersed  a body  of  the  armed 
citizens,  he  found  the  gates  of  the  Capital  closed  against 
him  ; und  hesitating  to  tempt  the  dubious  issue  of  an 
assault  upon  the  walls,  he  contented  himself  with  burn- 
ing the  suburb  of  Southwark,  anil  drew  oil' his  troops  to 
llic  ravage  of  the  adjacent  Counties.  The  good  policy 
of  this  measure  wus  shortly  proved.  Disscntion,  dis- 
trust. and  (ear  were  paralyzing  the  Saxon  counsels  ; the 
Karls  Morcarand  Edwin  set  a fatal  example  of  desertion 
by  retiring  from  the  Capital ; und  Sligand,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  then  repairing  to  the  Norman  quarters, 
followed  bv  matie  a meril  ot  ***”£  ,be  fin>t  lo  t«nder  his  submission 
the  tubmiii-  t°  the  Conqueror.  Willium  was  crossing  the  Thame* 
•son  of  tho  at  Wallingford  when  he  was  joined  by  tbe  Primate  ; and 
English.  on  his  arrival  at  Berkhampstrad,  he  was  met  by  the 


Prince  for  interment  to  hri  moth,  r without  ransom,  the  nuthoritiea 
in  the  Norman  interest  amert  that  the  < unqiiwur  harburouriy  n> 
fuaed  her  offer  of  its  weight  ui  gold  in r that  melancholy  grati- 
fication, and  ordered  the  body  lo  be  i gnominiouftljr  hunod  on  tha 

*t  a-»lwre : whenre,  however,  it  wai  aftenrard*  removed  to  tbe 

Church  at  Waltham  which  HaroU  had  founded  Guil.  Piet.  p.  133. 
Orderic.  p.  302.  Ona  apocryphal  lale  that  tbe  mangl'd  body  of 
Harold  could  only  be  raoignteed  by  his  mi.lrm  ; ami  another  that, 
thmigh  wouodi  d.  hn  Ufa  eat  pnowrved  and  prolouged  in  vectuuon 
to  the  reign  of  lleiwy  I„  may  b«  •urpected  to  be  equally  the  kiven- 
tioaa  of  a later  Age,  and  savour,  although  irravely  adopted  by  the 
credulity  of  mine  modern  l\nt«v  more  of  Romance  than  History. 

• Malintbury,  p.  102  Hunt.  p.  369. 


Etheling  Edgar  himself.  Edwin,  Morcar,  and  others  of  England, 
the  Saxon  Nobility  and  Prclntes,  and  citizens  of  Loti-  ■ v-"— ' 

don,  with  an  offer  of  the  English  Crown.*  fn® 

The  Conqueror  wus  satisfied  to  receive,  by  the  appa-  a.  p. 
rent  gift  of  the  Nation,  the  Kingdom  which  he  had  won  1666. 
by  the  sword.  He  accepted  the  proffered  allegiance  of  *° 
the  English  ; appointed  the  approaching  Festival  of  **  ®* 
Christmas  for  his  Coronation  ; and,  whtle  he  omitted  no  _ * 
precautions  to  secure  his  Government  against  treachery  Jnj), 
and  revolt,  seemed  anxious,  by  the  equity  of  his  adminis-  lUm  I. 
t nit  ion,  to  reconcile  the  natives  to  a foreign  yoke. 

Although  he  proceeded  to  confiscate  the  estates  ot  many  Equity  of 
of  the  adherents  of  Harold  who  had  fallen  in  the  lale  luacatiy 
bottle,  and  gratified  his  principal  Norman  followers  with  frign. 
the  spoil,  he  left  to  tbe  English  Nobles  in  general  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  their  property.  Many  of  them, 
including  the  Etheling  Edgar,  he  continued  or  installed 
in  high  offices  of  state  ami  trust ; to  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don he  gran te<l  several  new  and  ioijiortant  immuni- 
ties ; ut  bis  Coronation  he  freely  took  the  usual  oaths  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Kings  lo  govern  according  to  the 
national  laws  ; and  he  endeavoured,  by  the  vigilance  and 
impartiality  of  his  administration,  to  protect  the  righta  and 
to  win  the  affections  of  ail  classes  of  his  new  subjects,  t 
In  his  own  ]>erson  he  granted  a ready  access  to  every 
petitioner;  and,  if  we  may  believe  one  contemporary 
Hiidoriuu,  he  even  made  some  efforts,  (hough  from  his 
time  of  life  ineffectually,  to  learn  the  English  language 
iu  order  that  he  might  the  better  administer  justice  by  un- 
derstanding every  man's  complaint  in  his  own  tongue.^ 

But  however  sincere  were  these  good  intentions,  they  ^ 

were  soon  frustrated  by  the  inevitable  consequences  of  h,,  follow- 
his  position  between  a victorious  army  and  n subjugated  era. 
population.  The  arrogance  and  cupidity  of  his  Norman 
followers  could  neither  be  repressed  nor  satisfied  : the 
natural  hatred  with  which  his  English  subjects  repaid 
the  insolence  and  oppression  of  their  conquerors,  ex- 
tended itself  to  his  Government  and  person.  Even 
dunug  the  ceremony  of  his  Coronation  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  the  Norman  troops  stationed  without  pretended 
to  mistake  the  acclamations  of  the  English  in  the  Church 
for  treasonable  clamours,  and  immediately  began  to 
plunder  and  fire  the  adjacent  houses  : the  natives  on  * 
their  part  suspected  a concerted  design  of  pillage  and 
mas*acre.§  The  King  with  difficulty  appeased  the 
tumult ; and  this  ominous  occurrence  was  only  the  fore- 
runner of  other  disorder*  which  increased  the  mutual 
animosity  and  mistrust  of  the  two  races.  W illiam  in- 
stituted many  regulations  to  restrain  the  excesses  of  his 
foreign  army  ; but  even  his  presence  and  vigour  were 
not  always  sufficient  to  curb  the  want  of  discipline  in  fol- 
lowers, whose  past  claims  he  found  it  difficult  to  repny, 
und  whose  future  services,  either  by  disgusting  or  dis- 
missing them,  he  could  not  safely  afford  to  lose.  Hut 
when,  early  in  the  Spring  after  his  accession,  he  paid  a 
visit  to  his  continental  Duchy,  the  oppression  of  the  Nor-  Uncucteta- 
mun  officers  and  garrisons  w hich  he  had  stationed  in  the  fid  imwrroe- 
principal  towns,  increased  in  his  absence  beyond  all 
bounds,  and  maddened  the  people  into  a general  insur-  “ 
rection.  They  were  destitute  of  any  leaders  of  ability  1057 
or  hereditary  influence,  for  the  King  had  been  careful 


• Gull.  Piet.  p.  138—141.  Onlcnc.  p.  M3,  Flor.  Wigan, 
p.  634.  lioreden,  p.  430. 

f Guil.  Pkt.  p.  141—130,  pa* mm.  Orderic.  p.  506.  Flor. 
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Hirfoiy.  to  lead  the  principal  English  Nobilily  in  his  train  to 
‘-"“v"'1-'  Normandy ; and  his  return  was  immediately  followed 
Fiom  ||,e  suppression  of  the  revolt.* * * * §  But  from  this  period 
a.  n.  William  completely  changed  the  character  of  his  adminis- 
1066.  tration,  which  had  hitherto  been  temperate  and  forbear- 
<0  ing.  into  an  aspect  of  unmitigated  despotism.  Exas- 
U89.  perated  at  the  rebellion  of  a people  whose  attachment  he 
Ounce  in  v“nty  striven  to  gain  by  kindness,  and  stimulated 
ih*  policy  by  the  interested  representations  of  his  Norman  C’hief- 
of  Wuliam.  tains,  he  indulged  the  dictates  of  a temper  naturally 
harsh  and  auspicious,  and  sternly  resolved  henceforth  to 
bend  or  break  the  spirit  of  the  subjugated  Nation  under 
a yoke  of  iron. 

Grievous  The  first  measure  by  which  he  evinced  his  altered 
tyranny  of  policy  was  the  imposition  of  an  onerous  tax  upon  the 
hia  vubse-  English.  His  next  was  to  deny  to  Earl  Edwin  the 

quent  Go-  j,nnd  Qf  daughter,  with  which  he  had  promised  to  re- 

v era oku  . j,is  submission.  That  powerful  Noble  and  his 

brother  Morcar  immediately  resented  the  injury  by  ex- 
citing a revolt  in  their  Northern  possessions : but  the 
King,  anliri  paling  their  design,  marched  against  them 
with  so  much  celerity,  while  they  were  still  unprepared 
k D for  resistance,  that  they  were  compelled  to  yield  to  his 

1068  m*rc.v-  HPnret*  ^eir  lives  and  affected  to  leave  them 

in  possession  of  their  honours ; but  seized  the  occasion 
of  their  rebellion  to  erect  castles,  which  he  garrisoned 
with  his  Norman  followers,  in  all  the  principal  towns  of 
Mercia  and  Northumbria.  He  no  longer  cared  to 
restrain  the  excesses  of  his  foreign  retainers ; and  from 
Repeated  this  period  the  English,  finding  themselves  delivered 
revolts  of  over  to  the  insolence  and  oppression  of  their  tyrants, 
the  English,  were  provoked  to  continual  revolts,  which,  being  uudeo> 
taken  without  concert  and  quelled  in  succession,  served 
only  to  rivet  their  chains  and  to  complete  their  misery. 
The  whole  Body  of  the  Saxon  Nobility  was  goaded  by 
injuries  to  participate  in  these  popular  revolts,  and  then 
by  disgrace  and  confiscations  systematically  devoted  to 
a.  t>.  ruin.  Many  of  them,  and  in  the  number  the  Etheling 
1069.  Edgar,  retiring  to  Scotland,  found  refuge  at  the  Court 
of  Malcolm,  and  thence,  in  the  third  year  after  the 
Conquest,  attempted  the  most  formidable  enterprise  with 
which  the  power  of  William  had  been  menaced. 

• While  supported  by  Malcolm,  the  fugitives  entered 

Northumbria,  and,  being  joined  by  insurgents  in  that 
Province,  captured  the  Norman  garrison  of  York,  an 
immense  armament  of  three  hundred  sail,  despatched  by 
Sweno  King  of  Denmark,  who  had  been  invited  by 
others  of  the  English  Nobles  to  accept  the  Crown,  ap- 
peared off  the  Eastern  coast ; and  at  the  same  time  the 
three  sons  of  Harold,  who,  on  the  fall  of  their  father, 
had  fied  to  Ireland,  lauded  on  the  shores  of  Devonshire 
with  a Body  of  forces.  Yet  the  vigilance  and  activity  of 
William,  and  the  superior  qualities  of  his  veteran  troops, 
rendered  him  more  than  a match  for  these  numerous 
but  ill  united  enemies.  The  sons  of  Harold  were  sur- 
prised in  a predatory  descent  near  Plymouth,  their  fol- 
lowers destroy'd  or  dispersed,  and  themselves  compelled 
to  fly  to  their  ships  in  such  a state  of  destitution,  that 
they  finally  withdrew  in  despair  to  Denmark.  The 
very  appearance  of  William  with  a well-appointed 
army  in  the  North  was  sufficient  to  strike  terror  into 
CompUMr  the  confederates.  The  Danes,  who  had  already  landed, 
*aPPr®*‘*d*  retired  to  their  ships;  and  their  leader  being  either 
intimidated  by  the  fame  of  William  or  bought  off  by 
his  gold,  after  hovering  a few  months  on  the  coast  am! 


• Gml  Pid-  p»  151—163.  OrxWric.  p.  507—510. 


committing  some  devastation,  rt  conducted  his  armament  Ragland, 
home.  Relieved  from  this  danger,  William,  although 
the  spirit  of  revolt  had  spread  throughout  ail  parts  of  *?nwn 
England,  found  little  difficulty  in  over|)owering  the  A ’ J*' 

insurgents.  By  himself  in  person,  or  by  his  officers,  1 ’ 

they  were  everywhere  defeated  ; and  the  recapture  of  A D 
York  completed  his  triumph.*  lig®* 

This  success  was  followed  by  an  act  of  cold-blooded  Dct.a,taii,jn> 
vengeance,  which  should  cover  hia  memory  with  eternal  uf  York- 
infamy.  As  the  Northern  Provinces  had  been  the  repeated  shire, 
scene  of  moat  obstinate  resistance  to  his  authority,  he  re- 
solved to  punish  the  insurgents,  to  strike  terror  generally 
through  that  port  of  England,  and  to  protect  his  gar- 
rison at  York  from  further  incursions,  by  utterly  de- 
stroying the  whole  country  from  the  Ouse  to  the  Tyne 
with  fire  and  sword.  Througliout  an  extent  of  sixty 
miles,  the  houses  and  provisions  were  burned ; the  inha- 
bitants slaughtered,  or,  if  they  csca(>ed  pursuit,  loft  to 
die  by  hunger  and  cold  ; and  so  horribly  complete  was 
the  work  of  desolation,  that  while  no  fewer  than  one 
hundred  tliousand  persons  are  declarer!  to  have  perished 
at  the  time,  the  whole  fertile  district  from  York  to  Dur- 
ham remuined  for  years  a scathed  awl  barren  solitude.t 
After  this  barbarous  and  fearful  burst  of  vengeance, 

William  proceeded  with  more  excusable  severity  to 
chastise  the  Scottish  King,  both  for  the  aid  which  he 
had  given  to  the  insurgents,  and  for  the  predatory  incur- 
sion into  the  English  Provinces  by  which  he  had  affected 
to  support  their  cause.  At  the  head  ofa  powerful  army 
which  bore  down  all  opposition,  the  Conqueror,  entering  and  *«b- 
Scotland,  ravaged  the  whole  country  as  far  at  the  Tay  ; of 

and  desisted  not  until  Malcolm,  coming  iu  person  to  1 " 
his  camp,  swore  allegiance  to  him,  solemnly  did  homage 
for  his  Kingdom,  and  declared  himself  a vassal  of  the  a.  d. 
English  Crown. $ 1072. 

By  the  suppression  of  live  late  general  revolt,  the  Snbjugn- 
whole  English  race  were  now  laid  prostrate  before  the 
Conqueror.  The  Etheling  Edgar  with  other  Nobles  fled 
to  Scotland;  the  real  of  the  insurgents  again  submitted 
their  necks  to  the  yoke;  and  William,  after  a further 
brief  interval  of  dissimulation,  proceeded  systematically 
to  fulfil  his  design  of  removing  every  Englishman  from 
political  otfice  or  power.  The  two  Earls,  Edwin  and  * 

Morcar,  though  they  had  taken  no  part  in  the  recent  4 
insurrection,  were  doomed  to  destruction  ; and  though, 
when  the  tyrant  ordered  their  persons  to  be  oecured,  they 
escaped  from  his  hands  for  a time,  the  first  was  slain 
in  his  flight,  and  the  second  was  eventually  compelled 
to  surrender,  and  imprisoned  for  lifc.§  At  a later  period, 

Earl  Waltheof,  another  powerful  Saxon  Noble,  though 
he  had  received  the  King’s  pardon,  and  even  with  it  the 
hand  of  hia  niece  Judith,  was  betrayed  by  the  adulterous 
perfidy  of  that  Princess  ; and  on  a charge  of  no  more 
than  misprision  of  treason,  in  having  concealed  his 
knowledge  of  u conspiracy  to  which  he  had  refused  to 
become  a party,  he  was  condemned  and  executed. || 

Hereward.  the  la*t  English  Chieftain,  who  bravely  en- 
deavoured in  the  fens  of  Cambridgeshire  to  maintain  the 
cause  of  national  independence,  was  reduced  to  offer  a 
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tardy  and  indignant  submWcM ; and  the  Conqueror, 
touched  with  admiration  for  hia  valour,  and  confiding  in 
hia  pood  faith,  treated  him  with  unusual  generosity.* 
An  oppoeite  feeling  of  contempt  which  William  enter- 
tained for  tl»e  imbecile  character  of  the  Ethelinp  Edgar, 
procured  for  that  Prince  a similar  lenity.  By  the 
advice  of  Malcolm  of  Scotland,  who  had  espoused 
hia  sister  Marpuret,  the  last  male  descendant  of  Cerdic 
ipnominiously  sued  for  pardon  from  t he  oppressor  of  his 
race,  and  accepted  a courtly  establishment  from  the 
bounty  of  the  Norman  Conqueror  who  had  usurped  hia 
hereditary  rights  to  the  Crown.t 

The  purpose  of  William  to  transfer  every  place  of 
dignity  from  nativea  to  foreigners  was  extended  even  to 
Ecclesiastical  offices : and  in  this  part  of  his  policy  lie 
was  freely  assisted  by  the  Papal  authority.  At  his  re- 
quest, the  reigning  Pontiff,  Alexander  II.,  sent  Legnica 
into  England,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  irregular 
means  by  which  Archbishop  Sligund  had  obtained  the 
pallium  from  the  Antipope  Benedict,  deposed  that  Pre- 
late; and  the  King  immediately  promoted  Lanfranc,  a 
Milanese  Monk,  to  the  vacant  Primacy.  Upon  less 
plausible  pretexts  many  of  tbe  ocher  English  Prelates 
were  next  deprived  of  their  Sees,  which  were  given  to 
Normans  ; nor  were  these  violent  ejections  confined  to 
the  Episcopal  Order : so  that  in  a few  years  not  only 
every  Bishop,  but  every  considerable  Abbot  of  English 
birth  had  been  replaced  by  some  foreigner.  J But  though 
William  had  made  the  Papal  authority  thus  subservieut 
to  his  policy,  be  was  not  himself  the  more  disposed  to 
submit  to  its  encroachments.  While  he  allowed  the 
Pope's  Legates  to  minister  to  his  own  tyranny,  he  pro- 
hibited his  Prelates  from  obedience  to  any  Papal  decrees 
until  ratified  by  himself  ;§  and  the  energy  of  his  cha- 
racter, a*  well  as  the  respect  which  it  inspired,  was  never 
more  conspicuous  than  in  the  subjection  in  which  he 
continued  to  hold  the  English  Church,  even  after  the 
accession  of  Gregory  VII.  to  the  Tiara,  when  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Papacy  had  been  raised  to  their  highest 

fitch  by  the  bold  and  ambitious  spirit  of  that  celebrated 
'ontiif. 

This  exclusion  of  the  native  English  from  all  dig- 
nities, Ecclesiastical  as  well  aa  Civil  and  Military,  com- 
pleted the  signal  revolution  which  had  only  commenced 
with  the  victory  of  Hastings.  The  spectacle  which  it 
affords  in  the  thorough  subjugation  of  a great  Kingdom 
and  a brave  and  numerous  People  by  a foreign  and  de- 
tested enemy,  whose  strength  probably  never  exceeded 
its  original  array  of  sixty  thousand  men,  is  in  itself  so  ex- 
traordinary, as  to  have  attracted  tbe  wonder  and  engaged 
the  frequent  inquiry  of  Historians.  But  the  catastrophe, 
notwithstanding  the  disproportion  of  numerical  force,  is 
explaiued  by  the  relative  position  and  qualities  of  the  vic- 
tors and  the  vanquished.  While  the  Norman  conquerors 
had  the  advantages  of  union  and  discipline,  under  a single 
leader  of  indefatiguble  activity  and  consummate  talents, 
the  Nation  which  they  subdued  were  destitute  of  any  of 
these  means  of  organized  defence.  The  English  had 
never  been  an  united  People ; and  at  no  period  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  or  rather  Anglo-Danish  Annals,  had  the 
natives  of  the  Northern,  Eastern,  and  Southern  Pro- 
vinces of  the  Kingdom— a fact  which  has  seldom  been 
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sufficiently  considered — acquired  a complete  ainalgama-  England, 
lion  of  political  and  social  feelings.  Again,  the  frequent  ' 
interruption  in  the  legitimate  succession  of  the  lioyal 
Saxon  family,  by  the  Danish  conquest  and  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Harold,  had  chilled  all  sentiments  of  hereditary 
attachment  in  the  People  to  the  line  of  their  native 
Sovereigns  ; and  the  youth  and  imbecile  character  of  the 
lost  male  heir  of  the  House  of  Cerdic,  although  that 
Prince  was  not  deficient  in  personal  courage,  disqualified 
him  for  rekindling  the  popular  loyalty  and  rousing  the 
national  spirit  in  a common  cause.  Thus  it  was  that, 
after  the  fall  of  Harold,  the  English  were  left  without 
a competent  leader:  lor  the  few  jiowerful  Nobles  who. 
under  the  weak  sway  of  tins  Confessor,  had  divided  with 
the  great  family  of  Godwin  all  authority  in  the  State, 
were,  by  their  mutual  jealouaies,  each  unable  to  secure 
the  lead,  and  none  willing  to  yield  it  to  another.  Their 
struggles  tor  the  national  independence  were  therefore 
commenced  without  real  union  among  themselves,  and 
supported  without  hearty  confidence  by  the  People.  To 
these  general  causes  for  tlie  failure  of  every  revolt  are 
added,  by  a contemporary  Historian,*  the  defenceless 
condition  of  the  English  towns, — for  almost  the  only 
places  of  strength  in  the  Kingdom  were  the  castlea 
erected  and  garrisoned  by  the  Norman  lords  and  their 
retainers, — ami  the  consequent  want  of  fortresses,  as 
well  as  leaders,  to  sustain  the  desultory  operations  of  the 
insurgenls.f 

Altogether,  therefore,  it  may  cease  to  excite  our  sur-  8ul>init*iun 
prise  that  the  English,  notwithstanding  the  native  »***1 
valour  of  their  race,  were  everywhere  worsted  in  the 
struggle  with  their  Norman  oppressors;  and  that,  after 
a few  \mni  of  unavailing  resistance,  they  yielded  to  their 
fate  in  sullen,  hopeless  despair.  All  tlieir  Nobility  had 
either  |>erislied  in  the  conflict,  or  been  reduced  to  ruin 
by  the  loss  of  their  dignities  and  the  confiscation  of  their 
estates.  Nearly  the  whole  soil  of  tlie  Kingdom,  with  Trans- 
the  exclusive  possession  of  all  political  power,  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  foreigners  ; and  the  lew  native 
proprietors,  who  were  allowed  to  retain  their  lands,  held 
them  only  as  Sub-vussals  to  the  Norman  Feudatories  of 
William.  From  the  tyranny  of  those  Chieftains  and 
their  insolent  retainers,  the  People  were  exposed  to  every 
species  of  rapine  and  indignity ; and  by  the  introduction 
of  the  Norman  Tongue  into  all  legal  proceedings,  their 
language  itself  seemed  proscribed.  Whatever  was  Saxon 
in  lineage,  speech,  or  manners,  was  in  Norman  estima- 
tion synonymous  with  degradation  and  barbarism ; and 
the  very  name  of  an  Englishman  became,  for  above  a 
Century,  a term  of  contempt  and  opprobium.}  While 
the  common  mass  of  the  Nation  groaned  under  this 
bondage,  some  more  generous  spirits  indignantly  pre- 
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• Onleric.  p.  511. 

f The  conquest  of  England  was  in  fad  only  slowly  completed 
by  the  successive  suppression  of  these  insurrections  j and  ibe 
straggle  of  the  English  for  llw  recovery  of  national  ir.ik  [«iidriicu 
was,  ae  a late  Historian  has  insisted,  protracted  and  honourable. 
( Mackintosh,  ! I tilery  of  England,  rot.  1.  p.  I (18.)  Hut  that  accom- 
plished Writer,  wbuie  views  of  early  English  History  are  ill  general, 
equally  comjrehentiie  and  accurate,  seems  scarcely  warranted  iu 
considering  the  chastisement  of  their  revolts  as  rather  " a seres  oi* 
warm,"  or  regular  campaigns  of  a foreign  Pnnce  against  a people 
yd  unsubdued.  The  allegiance  voluntarily  sworn  to  the  Conqueroc 
at  his  Coronation  by  the  Body  of  the  Sazun  Nobility,  including  tlie 
great  Northern  Boris,  Kdwin  and  Moicsr,  was  as  formal  a recogni- 
tion of  his  authority  by  every  part  of  the  Kingdom  as  any  of  his 
predecessors  on  the* English  throne  bad  received. 

I Ingulf,  p.  61—71,  Jtc.  Orderic.  p.  521.  523,  *c.  Kadiner, 

p.  110. 
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ferred  exile  to  slavery  ; ami  a Brxly  of  Nobles  and  their 
IWIImrrrs  sailing  to  the  Mediterranean.  found  their  way 
to  the  Court  of  Constantinople,  and  entered  the  service 
of  the  Eastern  Emperor.  In  the  wars  of  Alexius  with 
the  Norinuns  of  Italy,  these  English  exiles  displayed 
their  valour  and  revenge  against  the  kindred  race  of 
their  oppressors.  United  with  some  Danish  adventurers 
under  the  common  title  of  Varangians,  their  deseend- 
nnts,  preserving  the  Saxon  natne.nnd  language  for  a 
hundred  and  filly  years,  proved  the  bravest  and  most 
faithful  guards  of  the  Byzantine  Throne  until  the  fall 
of*  Constantinople  before  the  French  and  Venetian  Cru- 
saders.* Other  Saxons  of  rank  sought  a refuge  in  Scot- 
land ; and  being  protected  and  gifted  with  estates  by  it* 
Sovereign,  became  the  founders  of  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  families  among  the  Southern  or  Ixmland 
Nobility  of  that  Kingdom  . t 
The  measures  by  which  William  cemented  the  fabric 
of  his  despotism,  display  him  in  the  light  of  a crafty 
and  far-sighted  statesman,  as  well  as  a vigorous  con- 
queror. While  he  rewarded  his  followers  by  gradually 
parcelling  among  them  the  lands  of  the  Saxon  Nobles,  and 
investing  his  chief  officers  with  hereditary  governments 
in  the  shape  of  Earldoms,  he  in  general  effectual  I v pre- 
vented any  of  them  from  becoming  too  powerful  by  dis- 
tributing their  estates  over  various  ports  of  the  Kingdom. 
The  further  subdivision  of  their  lands  among  their  own 
retainers,  in  exchange  fi»r  military  service,  was  a neces- 
sary consequence  ; and  the  complete  introduction  of  the 
Feudal  System  into  England  was  the  natural  result 
of  the  position  in  which  the  conquerors  were  placed. 
But  while  William  was  obviously  led  to  establish  that 
form  of  polity  in  his  new  dominions,  to  which  his  fol- 
lowers were  already  habituated  by  the  practice  of  their 
own  Country,  he  took  care,  as  we  have  formerly  ob- 
served, t by  one  signal  innovation  in  the  principles  of 
Feudalism,  to  secure  his  own  immediate  authority  over 
every  class  of  landed  proprietors : for  he  compelled  not 
only  his  tenants  in  chief,  but  their  Vassals  also,  to 
swear  fealty  to  himself.  He  is  believed  to  have  divided 
the  whole  Kingdom  into  about  sixty  thousand  Knights' 
fees : from  each  of  which  the  service  of  a mounted 
soldier  was  due  to  the  Sovereign,  as  well  as  to  the  Bamn 
under  whom  the  Sub-fief  was  held.f  By  this  means  he 
could  at  all  times  call  a numerous  army  into  the  field ; 
nor  did  he  trust  only  to  such  Feudal  levies,  for  he  be- 
sides kept  large  Bodies  of  mercenary  troops  in  his  poy.| 
These  he  was  enabled  to  maintain  by  the  extortions 
with  which  he  swelled  his  revenues.  The  demesne 
lands  of  the  Crown,  increased  by  confiscations  to  nearly 
fifteen  hundred  manors,  all  which  he  retained  for  his 
own  profit,  and  farmed  out  to  the  highest  bidders, 
yielded  him  a great  income. The  Feudal  incidents 
which  he  rigorously  levied  from  his  great  Vassals  and 
their  tenants,  formed  also  a continual  source  of  revenue. 
Tallages,  or  aids  in  another  form,  with  tolls  and  cus- 
toms, were  heavily  exacted  from  the  inhabitants  of  ail 
cities,  burghs,  and  sea-ports ; and  the  whole  rural  Eng- 
lish population  wax  grievously  taxed  by  the  revival  of 
the  ancient  imposition  of  the  Danegelt,  which  we  have 

* IHi  Cange,  jY„/,  ,ui  AUxHkd.  p,  2J6 — 25  S.  I«I«u  im r Fdfe- 
kardown,  |>.  2<H5— 298. 

4 Hume,  Hid.  England,  *ol.  L p.  330. 

j Vide  |».  457  of  (hi*  volume. 
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England. 

seen  that  the  Confessor  had  abolished.  From  the  ag- 
gregate  of  these  extortions,  the  King  is  declared  by  a From 
contemporary  authority,*  to  have  obtained  sums  so  enor-  ,A*  ® ' 
i nous  tin-  the  limes,  as  to  appear  almost  incredible  ; and  ‘ 

I wing  also  a great  economist,  he  became  the  wealthiest  A 
Prince  in  Europe.  1189 

The  rapacious  anxiety  of  William  to  frustrate  all  CwnpU*.* 
attempts  at  evasion,  ax  well  by  his  Norman  VamaJs  as  of  £W»- 
tbe  subjugated  English,  in  the  payment  of  these  extor-  **yBv*. 
t innate  dues  to  the  Crown,  gave  rise  to  one  memorable  A-  D* 
work  of  statistical  labour.  This  was  the  compilation  of  1080. 
that  curious  and  celebrated  record,  kpown  under  the 
name  of  Domnday  Book.  + By  the  Royal  command. 
Commissioners  were  employed  to  make  an  exact  survey 
of  all  the  lands  in  the  Kingdom : their  ilivisiona  and 
value  ; the  nature  and  obligation  of  the  tenures  under 
which  they  were  held ; the  amount  of  assessment  for 
the  Danegelt  to  which  they  were  liable ; the  names  of 
their  proprietors ; and  the  number  and  condition  of  all 
the  inhabitants,  both  free  and  servile,  of  the  towns  and  *•  D- 
country.  The  information  thus  obtained  by  the  official  1986. 
labour  of  aix  years,  was  collected  into  two  volumes, 
which,  under  the  expressive  title  of  the  Book  of  Judg- 
ment, were  deposited  in  the  Royal  Exchequer;  and  this 
great  Work,  though  its  object  renders  it  lesa  honourable 
to  the  genius  of  the  Conqueror  Ih&u  some  Writers  have 
imagined,  is  the  most  precious  monument  illustrative  of 
the  ancient  condition  of  the  Kingdom,  which  has  been 
preserved  to  our  times.  J Laying 

To  complete  the  picture  of  William's  despotism,  one  Jew*p0_tfc* 
act  remains  to  be  recorded,  which  its  very  wanton  ness  ^ 
rendered  far  more  inexcusable  than  the  severest  or  most 
rapacious  measures  dictated  by  his  policy.  The  love  of 
the  chase  was,  next  to  ambition  and  avarice,  his  strongest 
passion  ; and  to  gratify  this  he  was  not  contented  with 
the  possession  of  the  numerous  Royal  forests  already 
reserved  by  the  Saxon  Sovereigns  for  their  amusement 
in  difTercm  ports  of  the  Kingdom,  but  resolved  to  create 
a new  wilderness  iu  tbe  vicinity  of  Winchester,  his 
usual  residence.  He  therefore  caused  above  thirty 
square  miles  of  the  richest  and  most  jxipulous  country 
in  Hampshire  to  be  laid  waste  for  tbe  protection  of 
game.  The  inhabitants  were  cruelly  expelled  without 
compensation,  their  cottage*  and  even  Churches  and 
Monasteries  were  burned,  and  the  whole  tract  was  aban- 
doned to  herds  of  deer  and  other  wild  animals.  $ The  name 
of  the  New  Forest  which,  at  the  distance  of  seven  Cen- 
turies, the  same  district  still  retains,  marks  the  scene  of 
this  atrocious  caprice  of  his  tyranny ; and  the  sangui- 
nary laws  by  which  he  guarded  his  pleasures  are  no  less  Saaguin&iy 
execrable  memorials  of  his  inhumanity.  By  these,  in  an 
Age  in  which  even  the  crime  of  murder  might  be  com- 
muted  by  a pecuniary  fine,  the  man  who  killed  a hart 
or  a wild  boar  on  the  Royal  demesnes  was  punished 
with  the  loss  of  bis  eyes.  The  blood  of  bis  subjects, 
indeed,  was  considered  of  less  value  in  his  mind  than 
the  lives  of  these  animals : for  “ so  much  he  loved  the 
high  deer,"  says  the  ample  language  of  the  .Saxon 
CAronicU,  “ as  if  be  had  been  their  father^U 
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The  importance  of  that  great  revolution  which  was 
effected  by  the  Nonnun  Conquest,  has  demanded  a de- 
tailed narration  of  the  measures  of  the  Conqueror:  the 
remaining  transactions  of  his  reign  may  be  more  briefly 
dismissed.  So  effectually  had  the  spirit  of  his  English 
subjects  been  broken  by  the  despotic  force  of  his  govern- 
ment that,  after  the  submission  of  the  brave  lie  reward, 
the  tranquillity  of  the  Kingdom  was  undisturbed  even 
tramadiuns  ^ tumult  of  the  native  population.  But  the 

ofWii.  arbitrary  character  of  his  administration  was  less  pa- 

lum'j  tientiy  endured  by  his  own  followers  ; and  in  the  tenth 

r ^ear  ^ ^i*  rei£n*  during  his  absence  from  the  Kingdom, 

“°f  t,**co,,tent8  of  some  of  his  Norman  Barons  burst  forth 

into  open  rebellion.  The  Koyal  uutliority.  however,  was 
too  firmly  established  to  be  shaken  even  by  tlie  efforts  of 
these  powerful  malecoutents  ; and  before  William  could 
return  from  Normandy,  the  insurgents  had  been  defeated 
in  the  Arid  bytheGrand  Justiciaries, William  de  Warrenne 
and  Richard  de  Bienfuit,  to  whom  be  had  committed 
the  government  of  the  Realm.*  A second  invasion 
with  which  he  was  at  the  same  time  threatened  by  the 
King  of  Denmark,  was  averted  through  the  mutiny 
and  dispersion  of  the  armament ; and  the  immense 
force  of  mercenaries  which  he  had  levied  to  repel  this 
foreign  enemy,  served  only  to  astonish  and  overawe  the 
subjects  of  both  races  by  the  display  of  his  resources. t 
But  his  glory  and  fortune  could  not  secure  him  from 
more  afflicting  hostility  ; and  the  decline  of  his  life  was 
disquieted  by  the  domestic  feuds  of  his  own  House. 
And  of  hia  Robert  Courthose.f  the  eldest  of  his  three  sons,  dis- 
•ldiut  m».  gusted  by  his  partiality  for  the  two  younger,  William  and 
Henry,  rose  in  arms  against  him  in  Normandy ; and  being 
supported  in  thisunnatural  rebellion  by  some  of  the  Nobles 
of  that  Duchy,  the  Prince, though  expelled  from  its  terri- 
tory, for  several  ycurs  bra  veil  his  father's  authority  by  desul- 
tory inroads  from  the  neighbouring  Provinces  of  France. § 
A reconciliation  was  at  length  effected  :||  hut  W illiam, 
probably,  never  forgave  the  countenance  which  he  sus- 
pected that  the  King  of  France,  Philip  I.,  had  afforded 
to  his  rebellious  son.  In  this  temper  a silly  jest  which 
the  French  Monarch  wag  reported  to  have  uttered  at  his 
expense,  sufficed  to  produce  the  first  of  a hundred  ware 
between  the  two  Crowns.?  William's  revenge  was  fatal 
In  entering  the  town  of  Mantes, 
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j Court  hate,  or  Sktrtkof,  no  named  by  William  himself  from 
hit  abort,  stout  figure.  GomLtrm,  or  Mtmd+m,  another  tofmqnet 


which  the  Conqueror  bestowed  u|*>n  hia  eldest  Lorn,  is  equally  ex- 
pretaivo  of  his  person,  and  of  the  coam  raillery  which  formed  the 
courtly  humours  of  the  Xlth  Century. 


^ Unleric.  p.  545,  Malmabuvy,  p.  106.  Hovedsn,  p.  466, 


|1  Two  circumstance*  illustrative  of  manners  deserve  to  bo  rescued 
frum  the  oblivion  to  which  the  other  particulars  of  this  petty  end 
unnatural  contest  between  father  ami  son  maybe  consigned.  It  was 
a frolic,  or  intuit  j«ut  upon  Robert  hy  his  brothers,  who  emptied  a 
pitcher  of  water  ou  hia  head  from  a balcony,  which  produced  the 
war.  He  malted  up  aUire  with  lua  drawn  anord  to  avenge  the 
afftontf  and  after  the  King  had  with  difficulty  saved  his  younger 
sons  from  the  fury  of  their  offended  brolher,  tho  latter  withdrew 
from  his  Court  udrennirociil  Iwutilitir*  In  the  course  of  there 
trout  iU-v.  Robert  unwittii>i;ty  encountered  his  father  in  person,  and 
wounded  and  unhorsed  turn  be  lure  be  recognised  bis  countenance 
under  hi*  helmet.  Horror-stricken  at  the  discovery,  ht  raised  the  aged 
King  from  the  ground,  threw  himself  at  his  fctt,  amt  with  a flood 
of  tears  sued  for  pardon.  W illiam  sternly  replied  only  with  a 
malediction ; but  the  grief  and  entreaties  of  his  Queen  afterwards 
reconciled  him  to  their  common  son.  Flor.  Wig.  tv  6 1 9. 
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which  had  been  burned  by  his  troops,  his  horse,  trending 
on  the  embers  of  the  fm\  suddenly  plunged,  and  threw 
him  with  such  violence  on  the  pommel  of  the  saddle  as 
to  produce  a rupture  and  inflammation  of  the  intestines. 
Perceiving  his  dangerous  condition,  he  caused  himself 
to  lie  conveyed  in  a litter  back  to  Rouen  : where,  after 
lingering  for  some  weeks,  lie  expired  in  the  sixty-third 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-firet  of  his  English 
reign.* 

On  his  death-bed  the  Conqueror,  formally  bequeathing 
the  Duchy  of  Normandy  to  his  eldest  son.  Robert  Court- 
hose,  who  was  absent,  had  at  the  same  time  declared 
his  anxious  wish  that  the  Crown  of  England  mi^ht  de- 
volve on  his  second  and  favourite,  William  : a disposi- 
tion which,  though  suggested  by  partial  affection,  seems 
to  have  been  justified  by  a recognised  principle  of  Feu- 
dality, that,  while  be  was  hound  to  leave  the  inheritance 
of  his  fathers  to  his  first-born,  he  was  at  liberty  to  be- 
stow his  acquired  dominions  on  whomsoever  he  pleased. 
Robert  no  sooner  beard  of  his  death  than  he  hastily 
emerged  from  a voluntary  seclusion  ; and  on  hfc  arrival 
at  Rouen  took  peaceahle  possession  of  his  Duchy.  But 
if  he  were  already  inclined  to  dispute  his  brother’s  pre- 
tensions to  the  English  Crown,  he  found  his  purpose 
anticipated  by  the  activity  of  that  Prince.  William,  from 
his  ruddy  complexion  surnamed  Rufus,  or  the  Red,  had 
by  his  fond  parent’s  desire  flown  from  his  bedside  to 
England,  with  a recommendatory  letter  from  the  dying 
Monarch  to  the  Primate  Lanfrnnc ; and  that  Prelate 
exerting  all  the  power  of  the  Church  in  his  cause,  while 
his  own  fair  promises  won  over  the  principal  Nobility  to 
his  interest,  he  was  proclaimed  King  without  opposi- 
tion, and  crowned  at  Westminster  in  less  than  three 
weeks  after  his  father's  decease.  The  first  open  resist- 
ance to  his  title  was  raised  by  his  uncle,  Eudes,  Bishop 
of  Bayeux,  and  Earl  of  Kent,  the  uterine  brother,  ami 
who  had  been  successively,  the  rapacious  minister,  the 
bold  enemy,  and  the  captive  of  the  Conqueror.  The 
support  which  the  Primate,  Lanfraoc,  whom  he  person- 
ally hated,  had  given  to  the  new  King,  was  sufficient  to 
induce  the  turbulent  Earl -Bishop,  now  only  released 
from  his  prison  by  a permission  extorted  from  the  dying 
Conqueror,  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a formidable 
party  in  favour  of  Robert.  The  virtues  and  vices  of 
that  Prince,  whose  portrait  has  been  already  sketched 
among  the  heroes  of  the  First  Crusade, t equally  unfit- 
ted him  to  cope  successfully  with  his  active  and  crafty 
brother.  Though  he  encouraged  the  Anglo-Norman 
Barons  to  appear  in  arms  against  the  new  King,  he  in- 
dolently delayed  to  place  himself  at  their  head,  until 
William  had  crushed  the  insurrection,  and  driven  Eudes 
and  his  principal  associates  into  banishment.  In  his  Han- 
ger, the  King  had  sought  the  aid  of  his  native  English  sub- 
jects, whose  hatred  of  their  Norman  oppressors  induced 
them  eagerly  to  answer  the  uppeal  by  flocking  to  his 
staodard;  and  he  was  indebted  for  his  success  chiefly 
to  tbeir  services.  These  he  indeed  repaid  only  with 
empty  thanks  and  hollow  promises  of  future  favour: 
but  with  the  necessity  which  had  obliged  him  to  court 
their  assistance,  arose  the  first  dawn  of  their  deliverance 
from  bondage.  From  this  epoch,  throughout  the  con- 

• OrdeTic  p.654—662.  Badmer,  p.  13.  Hunt.  p.  371.  CAmn 
Sax.  p.  188.  B-.it  boom  interesting  particulars  of  the  last  illaraa, 
death,  and  burial  of  (he  Conqueror  of  Kn^luil,  «r J1  he  found 
already  related  after  Ordencus,  under  the  head  of  the  Frtnck 
Annuity  in  p,  529  of  thi«  volume. 

f Vide  p.  593  of  this  volume. 
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tesla  by  which  the  descendants  of  the  Conqueror  main- 
tained their  rival  pretensions  and  desolated  the  King- 
dom, the  weight  of  the  conquered  race  was  more  and 
more  sensibly  felt  in  the  balance  ; and  it  was  only  in  the 
quarrels  of  their  Norman  tyrants  that  the  Saxons  slowly 
recovered  their  independence.* 

Not  contented  with  expelling  his  brothers  partisans 
from  the  Island,  William  crossed  into  Normandy  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  principally  composed  of  his  English 
subject*,  and  gained  many  advantages  over  the  impro- 
vident though  gallant  Robert.  A period  was  put  to 
these  hostilities  by  the  exertions  of  the  Norman  Nobles, 
whose  interest  it  was,  as  generally  holding  lands  under 
both  Princes  in  the  Kingdom  and  in  the  Duchy,  to  pre* 
serve  their  possessions  by  maintaining  their  double  alle- 
giance. They,  therefore,  persuaded  the  brothers  to 
conclude  a pacification,  by  the  principal  article  of  which 
it  was  provided  that  the  survivor  of  the  two  should 
succeed  to  the  dominions  of  the  other.  The  first  use 
which  Robert  and  William  marie  of  their  reconciliation 
was  to  turn  their  arm*  against  their  younger  brother 
Henry,  who  had  hitherto  taken  part  with  the  Duke. 
Having  received  for  his  portion  by  his  father's  will  only 
five  thousand  pounds  of  silver  without  landed  domains, t 
this  Prince  had  endeavoured  to  form  an  establishment 
for  himself  by  the  purchase  of  some  territories  from 
Robert.  The  elder  brothers,  who  both  were  jealous  of 
his  talents  and  rising  importance,  united  to  despoil  him 
of  these  estates ; and  expelling  him  from  the  Duchy, 
they  drove  him  in  great  poverty  to  wander  for  some 
time  over  Hrittany  in  quest  of  on  asylum.  J The  perfidy 
of  William  in  refusing  to  perform  one  of  the  stipulated 
conditions  of  the  lute  Peace  by  delivering  up  the  fort- 
resses which  he  had  acquired  in  Normandy,  produced  a 
second  war  between  him  and  Robert,  in  which  he  main- 
tained  his  advantage  less  by  arms  than  by  the  dexterous 
application  of  bribes.  The  contest  was  terminated  by  the 
use  of  the  same  weapons  in  a different  shape.  Europe  was 
now  occupied  with  preparations  for  the  First  Crusade  ; 
and  Robert,  inspired  with  the  general  passion  to  engage 
in  that  enterprise,  but  ever  straitened  for  money  by  his 
prodigality,  offered  w ith  characteristic  recklessness  the 
mortgage  of  his  dominions  to  his  brother,  to  obtain  the 
means  of  equipping  himself  for  the  expedition.  For  the 
inadequate  sum  of  ten  thousand  marks,  he  offered  him 
the  Government  of  Normandy  for  five  years ; and  Wil- 
bam  eagerly  closed  with  a proposal  equally  advantageous 
to  his  wily  ambition  and  grateful  to  his  fraudulent  and 
over-reaching  temper.  Hoping,  doubtless,  to  convert 
the  temporary  pledge  into  a permanent  possession  of 
the  Duchy,  he  extorted  the  money  from  his  English 
subjects ; and  immediately  assumed  the  administration 
of  Normandy,  which  he  continued  to  hold  to  his  death. $ 

The  reign  of  William  was  distinguished  by  few  other 
events  of  importance.  A war  with  the  King  of  Scot- 
j land,  a revolt  of  the  Welch,  amt  a second  rebellion  of 
some  of  his  Barons,  had  consecutively  divided  his  atten- 
tion with  his  plans  for  the  acquisition  of  Normandy.  In 
revenge  for  the  predatory  incursions  with  which,  during 
his  absence  in  that  Duchy,  the  Scottish  King  had 
afflicted  the  Northern  Counties,  William  led  an  army 

* Onferie.  p.  6(2-409.  CArom.  Sax.  p,  19- — 195.  Mobnabory. 
|>.  120.  Mult.  P*ria,  p.  10 — 12. 

f Onferie.  p.  66D. 

t/W.  p.  soft— 698. 

Onferie  p.  714— 704.  CAn*.  Sax.  p.  108—204.  Malmsburv, 
21—123. 


across  the  border,  and  obliged  Malcolm  to  renew  the  KogW. 
homage  which  that  Prince  had  formerly  rendered  to  his  v— * 
Father.  This  submission  did  not  prevent  Malcolm  Fran* 
from  bursting  into  Northumberland  two  years  afterwards  *•  d. 
with  a numerous  force  ; but  while  engaged  in  ravaging  1066. 
that  County  he  was  surprised  and  slain,  together  with  *° 
his  eldest  son,  by  the  troop6  of  its  Earl,  Robert  Mow-  A*  D* 

bray ; and  the  anarchy  into  which  Scotland  was  plunged  * 
by  this  event  suspended  further  hostilities.4  The  issue  A*  D* 
of  William's  contest  with  the  Welch  was  less  advan-  1093* 
tageous ; for,  in  the  attempt,  after  the  example  of 
Harold,  to  chastise  their  insurrections  against  his  supre- 
macy by  the  invasion  of  their  Country,  he  was  twice 
compelled  to  retreat  both  with  loss  and  disgrace.  But  a.  d. 
thenceforth  resuming  the  wise  policy  of  his  father,  he  1095. 
contented  himself  with  strengthening  the  chain  of  fort- 
resses which  the  Conqueror  had  constructed  along  the 
English  frontier,  or  Marches,  to  restrain  the  incursions 
of  wild  enemies,  who  were  themselves  inaccessible  to 
attacks. t Against  his  own  Vassals,  William  was  more  Rebellion  of 
successful.  Their  second  rebellion  was  headed  by  bis  Barotm 
Mowbray,  the  powerful  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  ,uPPreMe*h 
appears  to  have  aimed  at  tin*  dethronement  of  the  King. 

But  the  activity  of  William  disconcerted  the  conspiracy; 

Mowbray  himself,  after  a vain  resistance,  was  captured 
and  imprisoned  for  the  remainder  of  his  life ; and  his 
accomplices  were  variously  punished  with  death,  banish- 
ment, or  heavy  fines  on  their  estates.  J 

The  principal  feature  in  the  domestic  administration  R*p»c!ons 
of  William's  reign  was  unbounded  rapacity;  and  his 
extortions  reached  every  class  of  his  subjects.  But  the  uf  " ll“ 
wealth  of  the  Church  especially  tempted  his  cupidity; 
and  taking  advantage  of  a schism  and  consequent  weak- 
ness in  the  Papacy  to  refuse  a recognition  either  of 
Urban  II.  or  of  the  Antipope  Clement,  he  kept  many  See* 
and  Abbeys  vacant,  and  appropriated  their  rich  revenues 
to  his  own  uses.  The  death  of  the  virtuous  and  able 
Primate  Lanfranc,  whose  services  in  obtaining  for  him 
the  Crown  he  repaid  with  the  basest  ingratitude  and 
oppression,  removed  every  obstacle  to  his  schemes  of 
spoliation  and  left  the  English  Church  at  his  mercy.  He 
refused  for  four  years  to  fill  up  the  vacant  Archbishop- 
ric: until  during  a fit  of  remorse,  produced  by  a dan- 
gerous illness,  he  was  persuaded  to  name,  as  successor 
to  Lanfranc,  an  Ecclesiastic  of  similar  character,  the 
learned  and  celebrated  Anselm.  But  with  returning 
health,  he  began  to  oppress  the  new  Primate  as  he  had 
done  the  last ; and  by  persecuting  him  with  demands 
for  money,  which  an  impoverished  Sec  was  unequal  to 
supply,  finally  drove  him  to  seek  refuge  from  these  ex- 
actions in  a voluntary  exile.§  The  sums  of  which  the  A* 

King  thus  rapaciously  plundered  his  Lay  and  Ecclesi-  1097. 
astical  subjects,  he  as  prodigally  consumed  in  the  grossest 
debaucheries,  or  lavished  on  the  vilest  of  millions.  In  Hisflagi- 
the  dark  picture,  indeed,  which  the  Monkish  Historians  tigu* Uft, 
have  drawn  of  his  infamous  life,  they  might  be  suspected, 
under  a natural  prejudice  against  an  oppressor  of  their 
Order,  to  have  exaggerated  hi*  vices;  if  the  portrait 
were  not  both  in  harmony  with  every  recorded  transac- 
tion of  his  public  reign,  and  fully  confirmed  by  the 

• Onferie.  p.  700, 791.  Sax.  p.  197—199.  Simeon  Dun- 

elm.  p.  2 1 8,219. 

+ CArvm.  Sax.  p.  203—205.  Simeon  Dnmrlm.  p.  219. 

j Onferie.  p.  702—704.  CArum.  Sax.  p.  204.  Simeon  Dunclm. 

p.  221. 

6 O picric,  n 764 — 774.  CAron.  Sax.  p.  193. 199.  Mahnsbury, 
p.  123.  Enduier,  pi  15 — 43. 
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report  of  the  Saxon  Chronicler,  who,  in  the  ftvoiir 
' affected  by  William  to  the  English  race,  may  he  sup- 
posed to  have  seen  less  reason  for  condemning  his 
memory.*  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  doubted,  that  the 
event  which  suddenly  cut  short  his  violent  and  flagitious 
career,  was  a happy  deliverance  fur  his  People.  After 
the  deep  carouse  of  his  uoonday  meal  at  Winchester,  he 
hud  gone  into  the  New  Forest  to  hunt,  and  had  sepa- 
rated from  his  attendants  in  eager  pursuit  of  the  game, 
t when  at  sunset  he  was  discovered  by  some  peagants 
lifeless  and  weltering  in  his  blood  on  the  earth,  with  the 
broken  shaft  of  an  arrow  sticking  in  his  breast.f  In 
the  same  forest  one  of  his  brothers  had  formerly  pe- 
rished accidentally  while  engaged  in  the  chase;  and  it 
could  not  fail  to  excite  the  remark  of  a superstitious 
Age  that  he  was  the  second  of  his  family,  who,  by  the 
retributive  vengeance  of  Heaven,  met  a violent  death  on 
the  same  scene  which  had  been  cruelly  desolated  for 
his  pleasures.! 

f Robert  Duke  of  Normandy,  both  by  the  claims  of 
primogeniture  and  the  faith  of  treaties  the  rightful  sue- 
) eessor  of  William,  was  now  on  his  return  from  the  Cru- 
sade, in  Southern  Italy  : where,  in  ignorance  of  the 
catastrophe  which  should  have  given  him  the  Crown,  he 
lingered  to  wed  the  fair  and  noble  Sybilla,  a maiden  of 
the  Norman  race  of  Guiscard.  His  absence  and  indo- 
lence a second  lime  produced  his  exclusion  from  the 
English  Throne.  Henry,  his  youngest  brother,  who 


of  Norman  blood,  the  third  was  more  especially  accept- 
able to  the  whole  English  race,  whose  attachment  to  ' 
the  Laws  of  their  fathers  had  been  increased  to  enthusi- 
asm by  the  oppression  of  their  foreign  tyrants.  The 
next  measure  of  Henry  was  still  more  pleasing  to  his 
Saxon  subjects.  He  espoused  Matilda,  or  Maud, 
daughter  of  Malcolm,  King  of  Scotland,  who,  through 
her  mother  Margaret,  sister  of  the  Etheling  Edgar,  was 
descended  from  the  Royal  Saxon  line,  and  destined  by 
this  inurriage  to  mingle  the  blood  of  the  House  of 
Cerdic  with  that  of  the  Norman  Dynasty.  The  nuptials 
of  Henry  with  this  virtuous  and  beautiful  Princess,  long 
affectionately  remembered  by  the  English  as  **  good 
Queen  Molde,"  were  solemnized  by  Archbishop  Anselm, 
who  had  now  returned  from  his  exile ; and  she  was  at 
the  same  time  crowned  by  the  Primate  with  much  for- 
mality.* 

William  had  been  dead  only  one  month  when  Robert  R 
arrived  in  Normandy  : but  with  bis  usual  want  of  energy, 
instead  of  immediately  asserting  his  right  to  the  English  [■ 
throne,  the  Duke  of  Normandy  allowed  the  usurper, 
by  the  completion  of  these  popular  measures,  to  establish 
himself  firmly  in  his  seat,  before  he  could  be  roused  to 
some  lardy  and  insufficient  exertions  in  support  of*  his 
own  cause.  At  length,  by  the  suggestions  of  Flambard, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  the  infumous  Minister  of  the  late 
King’s  extortions,  who  had  been  imprisoned  by  Henry 
to  gratify  the  People,  but  had  effected  his  escape  into 


seems  to  have  reconciled  himself  with  William,  and  was 
living  at  his  Court,  had  gone  with  him  to  hunt  in  the 
New  Forest  on  the  day  of  his  death  ; and  no  sooner 
heard  that  he  was  slain,  than  he  galloped  back  to 
Winchester,  possessed  himself  of  all  the  money  which 
the  prodigality  of  the  late  King  had  left  in  the  Royal 
treasury,  and  employed  it  with  so  much  address  and 
promptitude,  as,  only  three  days  afterwards,  to  secure  his 
Coronation  at  Westminster  In  thus  audaciously  usurp- 
ing his  eldest  brother's  rights,  he  declared  that  he  had 
received  the  Crown  by  the  common  consent  of  all  the 
Barons  of  the  Realm  ; and  he  immediately  proceeded 
to  conciliate  both  the  Clergy  and  the  Nation  by  promul- 
gating a Charter  of  liberties,  in  which  he  bound  himself 
to  restore  and  respect  the  ancient  immunities  of  the 


Normandy,  Robert  was  persuaded  to  claim  the  Crown  , 

of  England,  lie  therefore  accepted  the  proffered  alle- 
giance and  aid  of  many  of  the  most  powerful  Barons  in 
the  Kingdom,  who  were  either  averse  from  the  usurpa- 
tion, or  disaffected  to  the  person  of  Henry.  Landing  and  land* in 
at  Portsmouth,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a party  England; 
which  embraced  the  majority  of  the  Anglo-Norman  D* 
Nobility;  while  the  Clergy,  headed  by  the  Primate  UOL 
Anselm,  and  the  native  English  in  general,  adhered  to 
Henry.  The  undoubted  martial  talents  of  Robert,  the 
renown  which  he  had  acquired  in  the  Holy  War,  the 
justice  of  his  pretensions,  and  the  natural  popularity  of 
his  generous  temper,  might  seem  to  promise  him  an 
immense  superiority  in  the  impending  contest  over  the 
unnatural  brother,  who  had  basely  profiled  by  his  absence 


Church,  to  keep  no  5>ee»  or  llenefircs  vacant,  to  abstain 
from  the  arbitrary  exactions  with  which  his  father  and 
brother  had  burlhcncd  the  Feudal  Incidents,  and  to 
revive  the  Laws  of  King  Edward  with  ihe  Conqueror's 
amendments.  While  the  first  two  of  these  provisions 
gratified  the  Ecclesiastical  Order  and  the  Crown  Vassals 

• Orderic.  p.682  763.  Ac.  Hunt,  p.  378.  Malimbury,  p.  122. 
Malt.  Paris,  p.  46.  Eulmn,  p 24.  drwt  Sax.  p.  208. 

f Acceding  ti>  the  common  tale,  which  originated  in  the  report 
of  th«  time,  (Mahn-bury,  p.  126.  Matt.  Peru,  p.  37,  Ac.)  William 
wiw  accidentally  shot  by  W alter  Tym-1,  a French  Knight,  who,  in 
dismay,  immediately  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  fled  to  the  sea-coast 
•admitted  to  the  Continent,  where  he  joined  the  First  Crusade  as 
on  expiation  for  this  involuntary  homicide.  But  Dr,  Liagard  ( Hi */. 
a/  Kngt/imrl,  ml  ii.  p.  146.)  has  satisfactorily  shown  from  a paatiu'o 
in  Super's  Life  of  b,uu  VI.  of  France,  that  Tymri  on  His  return 
from  Palestine,  when  ho  had  no  longer  tuiy  motive  of  Ho;ie  or  fear 
in  concealing  the  troth,  made  frequent  and  solemn  declarations 
before  Sugvr  himrelf,  that  he  never  saw  the  King  on  the  day  of  his 
death,  or  enCmed  that  part  of  the  forest  in  which  he  fell.  It  may  be 
suspected,  from  the  hatred  which  his  rajwcious  tyranny  had  pro- 
voked, that  be  died  by  treason ; it  was  easy  and  jiolitic  to  attribute 
his  fate  to  &n  absent  individual ; and  his  sorcunor,  si  Dr.  Lingmrd 
has  ulferrvrd,  was  little  sobdtuus  to  inquire  into  the  real  character 
of  tlie  event  which  raised  him  to  the  throne. 

1 Onlwric.  p.  78 1,  782.  CAro*.  Sax.  p.  201.  Malnubury,  p.  126. 
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oil  the  sacred  service  of  Heaven  to  usurp  his  inheritance. 

But  all  these  advantages  were  more  than  overbalanced 
by  the  artful  abilily  of  Henry,  and  the  facile  temper  of 
Robert  himself.  The  latter  credulously  acceded  to  the  hut  coo- 
proposal  of  his  wily  brother  for  a personal  conference  ; e*u,*eB  *“ 
was  reconciled  to  him  at  the  first  interview;  and  suffered 
himself  to  be  beguiled  into  a Treaty  by  which,  for  a yearly  brother, 

pension  of  three  thousand  marks,  he  resigned  all  title  to 
the  Crown  of  England. t 

Robert  had  no  sooner  returned  to  Normandy  on  the 
conclusion  of  this  Peace,  than  Henry,  in  violation  of  one 
of  its  conditions,  began  grievously  to  oppress  the  Nobles 
of  his  party  ; and  many  of  these  powerful  men  were 
successively  ruined,  either  by  vexatious  suits  in  the 
King’s  Court,  or  by  bolder  sentences  of  outlawry  and 
confiscation.  When  Robert,  with  the  generous  desire 
of  interposing  his  good  offices  in  behalf  of  his  friends, 
incautiously,  and  unattended  by  an  armed  force,  made 

* Order*,  p.  780 — 783.  Malmsbuiy,  p.  156.  M*tt.  Pan*,  p. 

38 — 40.  Kidmcr,  p.  56—18.  CArvn.  Sax.  p.  208.  Ugt»  Sax. 
p.  233—2*3. 

f Orderic.  p.  784—788.  Malmsbury,  p.  156.  Ead»«i  P-  M. 

Chrtm.  Sax.  p.  200,  210. 
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Hktory.  a second  journey  into  England,  he  found  that  instead  of 
being  ahle  to  intercede  lor  others,  be  was  himself  in 
From  effect  a captive.  Nor  did  he  recover  his  liberty  until  he 

a.  d.  had  engaged  to  resign  his  pension,  which,  to  cover  its 

1066.  dishonourable  exaction  with  the  hollow  semblance  of 

40  gallantry,  Henry  compelled  his  Queen  nominally  to 

A*  D‘  receive  bh  a gift  to  herself.  After  this  evil  usage,  Robert, 
11B9.  fup  of  indignation  a4  the  perfidy  of  his  brother,  retired  to 
his  Norman  Dochy  ; and,  in  the  protection  which  lie  now 
a d'  openly  granted  to  the  English  outlaws,  who  had  suffered 

1102  ^,eir  a5S'dauce  to  his  cause.  Henry  soon  found  or 

A D ' framed  a sufficient  pretence  for  hostility.  Pronouncing 

1103  khe  *-,*t*iing  league  of  friendship  Ik* tween  them  annulled 
by  the  encouragemeul  given  to  these  traitors,  oud  de- 
claring thut  he  came  to  relieve  Robert’s  Norman  sub- 
jects from  the  notorious  and  increasing  disorders  of  his 

He  invwtw  government,  he  landed  in  the  Duchy  with  an  army 
Normandy  ; from  England,  and,  after  nue  indecisive  campaign,  suc- 
a.  d.  ceeded  in  bringing  the  Duke’s  forces  to  action  under 
1105.  the  ramparts  of  Teuchebrai.  Here,  notwithstanding 
the  brilliant  valour  and  skilful  conduct  of  Robert,  which 
were  never  more  conspicuous  than  in  this,  their  last, 
fatal  field,  his  troops,  idler  a long  and  bloody  contest, 
defeats  and  were  completely  routed,  aud  himself  was  captured.  By 
captures  extorting  from  his  prisoner  an  order  lor  the  surrender 
•ndobtaios  ol  his  f°r4rc**es*  Heory  now  obtained  complete  pos- 
his  Duchy,  session  of  the  Duchy  ; ami  the  Norman  Barons  imme- 
a.  d.  dialed v swore  allcgiauce  to  him  as  their  Duke.*  Robert 


was  then  conveyed  to  England,  where,  though  detained 
in  sure  custody,  lie  was  for  some  time  attended  with  the 
respect  and  iudulgencc  due  to  hU  rank  and  misfortunes: 
until  his  brother,  enraged  or  ulurmed  at  an  attempt 
which  lie  made  to  escape  from  confinement,  and  now 
steeled  by  successful  ambition  against  every  compunc- 
tious emotion  of  nature,  ordered  his  eyes  to  be  put  out. 
The  unhappy  Robert  survived  the  execution  of  this 
inhuman  sentence  nearly  thirty  years,  which  he  passed 
in  darkness  and  captivity;  and  nt  last  died  at  the  age 
of  eighty,  in  his  ptUon  of  Cardiff  Castle,  about  twelve 
mouths  before  It  s tin  natural  oppressor.! 

Subsequcn  Henry,  hnwc  er,  although  triumphant  over  his  reckless 
in  Norman-  am^  ‘^dated  brother,  was  destined  to  reap  little  enjoyment 
dy.  from  his  succtfu.  On  the  surrender  of  the  Norman  fort- 

resses after  llie  capture  of  Robert,  that  Prince’s  infant  son 
William,  (afterwards  surnamed  Clilon,  or  Courl-cuusc.) 
also  fell  into  his  hands : but  under  some  momentary 
feeling  of  pity  for  the  boy’s  tear*,  and  distrustful  perhaps 
of  the  darker  impulacs  of  his  own  heart,  he  placed  his 
nephew  beyond  his  power,  by  committing  him  to  the 
guardianship  of  llelio  do  St.  Sacn,  a Norman  Lord,  who 
had  married  the  natural  daughter  of  the  deposed  Duke. 
Of  this  act  of  mercy,  the  jealous  tyrant  too  soon  re- 
pented : but  when  he  eudeavoured  again  to  twite  the 
persou  of  the  child,  Helie  succeeded  in  withdrawing  his 
charge  from  danger ; and  nobly  preferring  the  abandon- 
ment of  his  own  Fiefs  to  the  betrayal  of  his  trust,  he  fled 
with  young  William  from  Nonnaudy.  Wandering  from 
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one  asylum  to  another,  the  generous  guardian,  despite  Eogbwl. 
of  llie  familiarity  of  his  barbarous  times  with  the  worst  » — 
deed*  of  violence  and  wrong,  won  sympathy  and  pro*  Fran 
lection  for  his  innocent  and  helpless  charge  ; and  from  a.  d. 
mingled  motives  of  compassion  and  policy,  the  rightful  1066. 
heir  of  Robert  found  some  potent  supporters  in  Louis  V.,  to 
King  of  France,  and  the  Counts  of  Aujou  and  Plunders.  A D- 
Thu  origin  and  particulars  of  the  wars  which  soon  arose  1159. 
in  Normandy  between  Henry  and  that  Prince  haveTVarsef 
already  been  related  in  the  French  Annals:*  but  the  Hoary  with 
issue  of  the  contest  was  little  favourable  to  the  rights  of  JfjjK VI* 
William  C'liton,  who  during  its  progress  had  grown  to  ° 
mm's  estate  ; ami  at  the  pacification  which  followed  the  j[jq 
Battle  of  Brenueville,  Louis,  by  accepting  the  homage  of  l0 
Henry's  sou  for  the  Duchy  of  Normandy,  tacitly  uban  D> 
doited  the  rival  cause  of  his  nephew.!  1119. 

The  life  of  that  young  Prinoe  presented  some  vicis*  Fouuire*  U 
siludes  of  fortune,  remarkable  even  ill  an  Age  of  roman-  Wiliam, 
tic  adventure.  When  deserted  for  u season  by  Louis,  he 
still  found  protection  at  the  Court  of  Flanders  ; until 
the  following  year  produced  an  event  which  was  cal- 
culated to  rekindle  the  most  ambitious  of  his  hopes. 

This  was  the  death  of  his  cousin  and  namesake  William, 
the  only  legitimate  son  of  Henry  ; who,  after  receiving  Shipwreck 
the  investiture  of  Normandy,  in  triumphantly  crossing  and  death 
to  England  from  that  Duchy  with  a splendid  train  of  Henry's 
its  youthful  Nobility,  perished  by  shipwreck,  in  the  night* 
near  llarfleur,  owing  to  the  gsticrul  riot  and  intoxication  A'--* 
which  prevailed  on  board  his  vessel,  and  amidst  which 
she  was  suffered  to  run  upon  a rock.  The  young  Prince, 
whose  premature  vices,  as  well  as  his  avowed  and  in- 
solent contempt  of  the  English  race,}  notwithstanding 
his  maternal  descent  from  the  royal  Saxou  stock,  had 
already  excited  gloomy  forebodings  of  a tyrannical 
reign,  now  sacrificed  his  life  in  the  |>erformance  of  the 
only  generous  act  which  is  recorded  to  his  memory, 
lie  might  have  been  saved,  if  the  shrieks  of  his  natural 
sister,  Atlela,  Countess  of  Perchc,  hud  not  induced  him 
to  return  to  the  wreck,  wlieu  the  crowd  wlikh  lt*uped  into 
his  boat  immediately  sunk  it.  The  ship  itself  soon  after 
went  down  with  all  011  board ; and  the  only  survivor  of 
the  whole  party  was  a poor  butcher  of  Rouen,  who 
rescued  himself  by  clinging  to  11  spar.  Fit/.  Stephen, 
the  muster  of  the  bark,  a stout  swimmer,  might  have 
shared  his  preservation:  but  hailing  the  butcher  from 
the  water  to  inquire  the  fate  of  the  Prince,  and  being 
told  that  he  had  perished,  the  luckless  mariner  exclaimed 
that  he  would  not  outlive  him,  and  instantly  disappearing 
never  rose  more.  When  Henry,  who  hurl  preceded  his  son 
in  tlie  voyage,  and  had  arrived  at  Southampton,  received 
the  news  of  this  dreadful  catastrophe,  the  shock  struck 
him  to  the  ground  ; and  it  is  said  that  from  that  hour  he 
was  never  seen  to  smile  again. ( 

The  parental  sorrow  of  the  King  was  soon  aggravated  Moremed* 
by  fresh  accessions  of  political  disquietude.  His  only  fj1 
surviving  legitimate  child  was  his  daughter  Matilda, 
whom  he  had  married  to  the  Emperor  Henry  V. ; und  ,on  of 
bis  bereavement  of  a inale  heir  encouraged  the  partisans  Robert 
of  hw  nephew,  William,  to  excite  new  commotions  in  D* 
Normandy.  That  young  Prince  was  becoming  daily 
more  formidable,  no  less  by  tlie  dev  elopement  of  many 
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virtuous,  able,  and  enterprising  qualities,  than  by  the 
support  which  the  French  King  again  afforded  to  his 
just  und  dangerous  pretensions.  Louis  bestowed  on 
liim  the  hand  of  his  sister-in-law,  with  a large  landed 
dowry  on  the  Norman  frontiers ; and  the  great  Fief 
of  Flanders  becoming  vacant  mjoii  uftcr  by  the  assas- 
sination of  its  Count,  his  Royal  lienefactor  also  granted 
him  the  investiture  of  that  Province,  to  which  ho 
had  some  claims  by  descent  from  his  grandmother, 
Matilda,  wife  of  the  Conqueror,  and  daughter  of  a 
former  Earl.  Henry,  indeed,  succeeded  in  quelling  a 
revolt  of  the  Norman  Barons  in  favour  of  his  nephew ; 
and  I^mis  in  a new  war  which  he  undertook,  partly  in 
the  same  cause,  gained  no  decisive  advantages.  Hut  in 
the  growing  fame  and  greatness  of  the  new  Earl  of 
Flanders,  his  usurping  uncle  had  increased  cause  to 
tremble  for  the  safety  of  his  coutinental  domains:  when 
the  death  of  William  from  the  effects  of  n slight  but 
neglected  wound,  which  he  received  in  a petty  skirmish 
against  a Pretender  to  his  Flemish  Fief,  unrx|*cctedly 
relieved  Henry  from  his  dangerous  embarrassments.* 
Measures  of  The  great  remaining  end  cd*  his  reign  was  now  to 
lienry  to  secure  the  succession  to  his  dominions  for  his  lieloved 
secure  the  daughter  Matilda.  After  the  untimely  fate  of  his  son, 
ofChU*,l>n  *l,c  King  himself,  already  a widower  by  the  death  of  the 
daughter,  “ good  Queen  Molde,”  concluded  a second  marriage 
thi'E  in  pres*  with  the  young  and  beautiful  Adeluis,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Louvain:  but  l>eing  disappointed  of  issue  by 
this  union,  his  whole  affections,  as  well  us  his  hopes  of 
seeing  his  race  perpetuated,  rested  on  his  daughter.  As 
Matilda  was  without  children  by  her  first  marriage  with 
the  Emperor  Henry  V.,  he  had  been  anxious  otter  the 
death  of  that  Monarch,  to  form  a second  alliance  for  her ; 
and  had  therefore  compiled  her  to  marry  Geoffrey 
Plantugcnct.t  eldest  sou  of  Foulques,  Count  of  Anjou, 
the  hereditary  enemy  of  lib  House,  whom  he  was  desirous 
by  thb  measure  to  detach  from  the  interest  of  his 
nephew  William.  This  second  union  was  extremely  dis- 
tasteful to  Matilda,  wh<»e  haughty  spirit  ill  dispOMd  her 
to  exchange  the  Imperial  honours  which  she  yet  en- 
joyed in  her  Herman  residence  lor  the  inferior  state  of  a 
Countess,  and  still  less  to  submit  ul  her  maturer  age  to 
the  control  of  a wild  and  impetuous  youth  of  sixteen. 
She  however  yielded  to  her  father’s  commands;  and 
though  her  own  temper  and  that  of  GcotiYcy  tended 
equally  to  destroy  their  domestic  happiness,  and  to  afflict 
the  old  age  of  the  King  by  their  disagreements,  their  ill- 
assorted  union  was  destined  to  give  a long  line  of 
Prince*  to  the  English  throne. 

• Doth  this  intermarriage  indeed  with  a hostile  House, 

and  the  prospect  of  a female  succession,  as  without  pre- 
cedent either  in  England  or  Normandy,  excited  equal 
disgust  among  the  Anglo-Norman  Nobility.  But  the 
King  disregarding  every  murmur,  had  obliged  an 
Assembly  ot  Prelates  and  Nobles,  comprising  all  the 
immediate  Vassals  or  tenants  in  capite  of  the  Crown,  to 
sweat  fealty  to  Ids  daughter,  then  still  a widow,  in  case 
Settlement  he  himself  should  die  without  nude  issue.  Subsequently 
oftheCrown  he  not  only  insisted  upon  bis  reluctant  Vassals  renewing 
on  herself  their  oaths  on  her  marriage  ; but  took  advantage  of  the 
birth  of  her  eldest  sun  by  Geoffrey  Pluntngenet,  who 
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was  i mm I after  himself,  to  convene  a third  genera)  England. 
Council,  at  which  nil  the  Nobility  and  dignified  Clergy  — —v— > 
again  solemnly  pledged  their  reversionary  allegiance  to  Trota 
her.  and  extended  it  to  the  new-lmm  infant.  A dispute  A-  D- 
for  precedence,  as  first  Prince  of  the  Blood,  which  was  106C. 
maintained  on  these  occasions,  between  Stephen,  Earl  of 
Boulogne,  the  King’s  Nephew,  by  Adels,  daughter  of  A* 
the  Conqueror,  and  Robert  Earl  of  Gloucester,  his  own 
natural  son,  might  have  given  Henry  an  ominous  fore- 
boding of  the  views  which  were  concealed  under  this 
rivalry.  The  decision  of  the  question  in  favour  of 
Stephen,  instructed  all  those  who  were  averse  from  n 
female  succession,  secretly  to  look  up  to  him  as  their  future 
Sovereign  ; and  the  doubt  respecting  the  claims  of  Ma- 
tilda to  the  Throne  entertained  in  that  Age,  although  in 
modern  views  of  Regal  inheritance  her  right  was  unques- 
tionable, predisposed  the  mass  of  the  nation  to  acquiesce 
in  the  designs  which  the  future  usurper  already  chcrislicd. 

Henry,  however,  seems  to  have  been  unconscious  of  the 
precnrinuR  tenure  of  those  obligations  by  which  he  had 
attempted  to  settle  the  Crown  on  his  daughter’s  head. 

For  when,  after  an  unquiet,  though  successful  reign  of 
thirty -six  years,  he  found  himself  seized  with  a mortal  Death  of 
illness — produced,  as  it  is  said,  by  having  partaken  too 
freely  of  n dish  of  lampreys — die  tranquilly  repealed  his  A-  ®* 
bequest  of  nil  his  dominions  to  Matilda,  and  expired  at  IE”* 

St.  Denis  Ic  F foment  in  Normandy,  in  the  confident 
belief  that  lie  had  secured  her  undisputed  succession.* 

The  character  of  Henry  is,  in  many  respects,  sufli-  Hiacbarac* 
ciently  developed  in  the  preceding  sketch  of  his  reign ; 
and  if  the  perfidious  acquisition  of  temporal  greatness 
were  truly  the  evidence  of  wisdom,  his  memory  might 
deserve  the  emphatic  distinction,  with  which  he  is  dig- 
nified by  some  contenqiornry  Writers,  us  the  wisest 
Prince  of  his  times.  But  his  abilities  were  exercised 
only  in  the  artifices  of  a faithless  and  cunning  policy ; 
his  triumphs  over  less  wily  antagonists  \vere  purchased, 
not  by  glorious  achievements,  but  by  bribes  and  seduc- 
tions; and  the  lives  of  few  Monarch*  have  better  illus- 
trated the  trite  but  unchangeable  moral,  that  the  paths 
of  ambition  lead  only  to  disquietude  and  misery.  The 
enjoyment  of  his  boasted  success  against  his  foreign 
enemies  was  blighted  by  his  domestic  calamities  ; his 
projects  for  ihe  aggrandizement  of  his  daughter  pro- 
duced nothing  but  vexation  to  himself  and  unhappiness 
to  her  ; and  even  his  political  sagacity  and  foresight  were 
mocked  by  the  abortive  issue  of  his  solicitude  for  her 
interest.  A cruel  brother,  a suspicious  and  tyrannical 
master,  nnd  an  incontinent  husband,  his  deep  affection 
for  his  children  was  indeed  the  only  redeeming  quality 
of  his  hcart.t  He  was  celebrated  in  his  own  Age  for 
his  learning,  which  procured  him  the  surname  of  Beau- 
derc ; and  he  has  been  praised  in  Inter  limes  for  his 
vigilant  execution  of  the  laws  : whereby  he  certainly  so 
far  conlerrcd  a benefit  on  his  people,  that  the  most 
flagrant  and  violent  crimes  of  robbery  nnd  spoliation, 
which  were  rife  in  the  land  at  his  accession,  became 
before  his  death  almost  unknown^. 

But  his  intellectual  acquirements,  whatever  was  their  His  admi- 
rcal  extent,  had  failed  to  humanize  his  mind ; the  equity  nwtratiuaof 
of  his  ud ministration  is  stained  with  the  reproach  ofJ**"*®* 
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unjust  and  ungrateful  prejudices  against  his  English 
subjects ; and  his  activity  in  the  punishment  of  crimes 
against  the  public  peace,  was  sharpened  by  a rapacity 
which  converted  the  sentences  of  the  Courts  to  the  profit 
of  his  Exchequer.  Throughout  his  reign  he  systemati- 
cally excluded  the  native  English,  to  whose  support  and 
fidelity  he  was  chiefly  indebted  for  the  success  and  se- 
curity of  his  usurpation,  from  every  Civil  and  Ecclesias- 
tical office  of  trust  or  emolument.*  He  extorted  enor- 
mous fines  in  commutation  for  all  offences ; and  the 
riches  which  he  accumulated  in  immense  sums,  con- 
sidering the  value  of  money  at  that  epoch,  besides  his 
great  expenditure  in  furthering  schemes  of  Continental 
aggrandizement,  were  unfeelingly  wrung  from  the  neces- 
sities of  an  oppressed  and  impoverished  people. t His 
extortion:  were  those  of  n despotic  tyranny,  which  utterly 
neglected  any  equal  adjustment  of  its  burthens,  and 
cruelly  punished  as  a crime  the  poverty  which  it  created. 
“It  were  not  easy  to  relate/'  says  Roger  de  Hovedett, 
“ all  that  the  land  of  Englishmen  endured  ut  this  time 
(about  the  year  1 103)  because  of  the  Royal  exactions.”! 
" God  knoweth,”  exdairns  the  Saxon  Chronicler,  “ how 
unjust  a measure  is  dealt  to  this  miserable  People : first 
they  are  despoiled  of  their  goods,  then  butchered.  If  a 
man  possess  any  thing,  it  is  taken  from  him  : if  nothing, 
he  is  left  to  die  of  hunger." — “This  (1124)  was  a 
grievous  year:  whoever  had  any  possesskms  remaining, 
now  lost  them  by  heavy  taxes  and  iniquitous  decrees/'^ 
When  we  contemplate  these  simple  and  touching  pic- 
tures of  popular  suffering,  it  is  a small  extenuation  of 
the  tyrant’s  guilt  that  he  pursued  public  malefactors  with 
bo  much  rigour  and  severity  as  to  be  accounted  by  his 
terrified  subjects  the  M Lion  of  Justice”  foretold  in  the 
fabulous  prophecies  of  Merlin ; that  lie  punished  the 
licensed  coiners  for  their  debasement  of  the  currency  with 
death  or  mutilation ; and  that  his  vengeance  equally 
overtook  the  purveyors  and  attendants  of  his  own  Court, 
whose  spoliations  and  outrages  during  the  Royal  Pro- 
gresses had  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  flee  and  leave 
the  country  a desert  before  hiin.||  It  could  scaroely  im- 
prove the  lot  of  his  subjects  that  the  King,  himself  the 
worst  robber  in  his  Realm,  was  determined  to  suffer  no 
sharer  in  the  spoil. 

The  Ecclesiastical  affaire  of  his  reign  belong  to 
another  division  of  our  subject ; and  it  may  suffice  to 
observe  in  this  place  that  the  Clergy  were  not  much 
more  fortunate  than  other  ranks  of  men  in  escaping  his 
rapacity.  One  contemporary  Writer,  indeed,  himself 
an  Ecclesiastic,  excludes  the  Norman  superiors  of  his 
Order  from  the  sympathy  of  his  readers,  by  declaring 
that  they  were  “ rather  wolves  than  shepherds but 
some  curious  instances  are  given  of  the  King’s  expe- 
dients for  plundering  them.  Notwithstanding  his 
solemn  promise  on  his  accession,  he  imitated  his  brother’s 
example  by  keeping  many  Sees  vacant  for  years,  that 
he  might  enjoy  their  revenues ; and  he  usually  sold  the 
nomination  of  those  which  he  filled  up.  When  the 
Bishops  in  Council  petitioned  him  to  assist  them  in  en- 
forcing the  Canon  of  celibacy,  he  gladly  undertook  the 
office,  and  exercised  it  in  the  sale  of  licenses  to  those 
Ecclesiastics  who  were  willing  to  purchase  the  indul- 
gence of  retaining  their  wives.  Upon  an  earlier  occasion, 
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under  the  pretence  of  supporting  the  Decree  of  a Synod  KogUwt 
which  had  prospectively  forbidden  the  marriage  of  Priests,  ‘ 
be  instituted  a commission  of  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  the  Clergy  on  this  head : when  finding,  as  it  is  said,  the 
number  of  delinquents  fall  short  of  expectation,  he  was 
so  determined  not  to  lose  the  profit  which  he  had  antici- 
pated. that  he  ordered  a heavy  fine  to  be  levied  on  every 
Parish  Priest  without  rrgard  to  the  transgression  or 
observance  of  the  Canon.* 

If  there  were  any  man  whom  Henry,  having  treated  Story  and 
with  unwonted  kindness  and  generosity,  might  imagine  ckaradrrof 
that  he  had  attached  to  the  interests  of  his  daughter  by  *>,lT,h<rn  ®f 
every  tie  of  gratitude  and  honour,  it  was  his  sister’s  son, 

Stephen,  the  third  whom  she  had  home  to  the  Earl  ofa-i' 
Blois.  Ah  both  he  und  a fourth  son,  Henry,  an  Eccle- 
siastic, were  without  patrimony,  the  King  had  charged 
himself  with  their  fortunes  : the  latter  he  raised  to 
the  See  of  Winchester;  but  on  Stephen  he  lavished 
every  mark  of  parental  fondness.  For  he  not  only  gave 
him  the  Earldom  of  Moretoil  in  Normandy,  but  by  sub- 
sequently obtaining  for  him  the  hand  of  Matilda, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Eustace,  Count  of  Boulogne, 
besides  the  vast  domains  conferred  by  the  Conqueror 
on  that  Lord  in  England,  he  secured  his  succession 
to  the  title  and  territories  of  the  Count’s  more  princely 
French  Fief.  The  character  of  Stephen,  having  gained 
the  affection,  might  seem  to  justify  the  confidence  with 
which  tlie  King  regarded  him  as  the  future  champion 
of  his  daughter's  cause.  He  was  by  nature  active  and 
valorous,  kind  and  generous,  courteous  and  merciful; 
qualities  which,  besides  the  popular  favour,  won  him 
the  hearts  of  hia  friends,  and  were  freely  acknowledged 
even  by  his  enemies.t 

But  in  the  most  trying  honr  of  his  life,  the  ambition  His  fagi. 
of  the  Earl  of  Boulogne  proved  loo  strong  for  his  better  tum«  u*ui- 
feelings  ; and  thus  impelled,  in  shameless  disregard  of  Patbo- 
every  oath  and  obligation,  he  was  guilty  of  the  blackest 
ingratitude  to  his  benefactor,  by  usurping  the  inherit- 
ance of  his  daughter.  He  hud  not  a shadow  of  just 
pretension  to  the  Throne  : for,  if  the  claims  of  Matilda 
and  her  infunt  sons  were  to  be  set  aside  by  the  re- 
pugnance of  tlie  Nobles  to  a female  succession  or  a 
minority,  a prior  title  of  hereditary  descent  from  the 
Conqueror  was  vested  even  in  his  own  elder  brother, 

Theobald,  Earl  of  Blois.  But  relying  on  his  influence 
and  popularity,  and  the  advantage  which,  at  the  moment 
of  lleory’s  death,  his  residence  at  Boulogne  gave  him 
over  Matilda,  who  was  living  with  her  husband  in  the 
more  distant  Province  of  Anjou,  be  hastened  to  London, 
was  received  with  acclamations  by  its  citizens,  and  im- 
mediately caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  King  of 
England.  By  the  assistance  of  his  brother,  (lie  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  that  City,  with  ita  Castle  and  the  Royal 
treasures  which  it  contained,  was  betrayed  into  his 
hands;  and  the  two  powerful  Prelates  of  Canterbury 
and  Sarum  also  were  gained  over  to  his  cause.  The 
former,  indeed,  affected  to  feel  some  scruples  in  vio- 
lating the  oaths  which  he  had  taken  to  Matilda  ; but  he 
allowed  them  to  be  removed  by  the  audacious  perjury  of 
Bigod,  steward  of  the  late  King's  household,  who,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  deliberately 
swore  that  Henry  on  hb  death-bed  had  disinherited 
his  daughter  and  appointed  Stephen  his  successor;  and 
upon  pretence  of  being  satisfied  by  this  miserable  fraud, 

• Eadraer,  p.  67.  83,  84,  Ac.  CJmm.  Sar.  p.  234. 

| Orderie.  p.  810.  Malmibtiry,  p»  179 — l&i.  Grtta  StrpJtaxi; 
apud  Ducheuw,  p.  926. 
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History,  the  Primate  consented  to  place  the  Crown  on  the  head 
i ...  — . ^ or  the  usur|)er.  The  ceremony  of  liis  Coronation  was 

From  performed  at  Westminster  with  indecent  haBte,  before 
a.  d.  the  oilier  Prelates  or  the  Barons  of  the  Realm  had  time 
1066.  to  arrive  or  declare  their  assent:  but  a lavish  use  of  the 
t0  late  King’s  treasures,  and  the  ready  promulgation  of  a 
A*  D*  Charter  promising  to  the  Clergy,  Nobles,  and  People 
1 189.  H f\jl|  redress  of  the  grievances  of  the  last  reign,  so  easily 
rMonc'^  all  Orders  of  men  to  the  usurpation  that  no 
a*  King  of  Attempt  was  made  to  oppose  it ; and  even  Robert,  Earl 
England,  of  Gloucester,  the  natural  brother  and  principal  coun- 
sellor of  Matilda,  found  it  necessary  to  yield  for  a sea- 
son to  the  general  example,  and  swear  allegiance  to 
Stephen.* 

Affair*  of  Meanwhile  the  progress  of  nfTuirs  in  the  Continental 
Normandy,  dominions  of  the  late  King  promised  those  possessions 
also  to  the  usurjier  of  his  English  Throne.  When 
Matilda  eutered  Normandy  to  lake  possession  of  that 
Duchy  immediately  after  lier  father's  death,  she  was  at 
first  peaceably  received  as  its  Sovereign  : but  being 
attended  by  a numerous  Body  of  Anjevins  under  her 
husband,  the  insolent  conduct  of  those  followers  towards 
her  Norman  subjects  so  exasperated  the  long-clnriihed 
animosity  between  the  two  races,  that  the  People  of  the 
Duchy  new  to  arms.  The  Count  of  Anjou  and  his 
Vassals  were  ignominously  expelled ; and  the  Norman 
Barons  were  on  the  point  of  offering  their  Ducal  Crown 
to  Theobald,  Count  of  Blois,  elder  brother  of  Stephen  : 
when  an  opportune  message  from  the  latter  Prince  de- 
termined them  to  maintain  their  connection  with  Eng* 
Central  for  land  by  tendering  t heir  fealty  to  himself.  Stephen,  in 
that  Duchy  order  to  sustain  liis  Sovereignty,  despatched  a large  force 
Steuben  sod  Flemish  mercenaries  into  the  Duchy  under  William  of 
Matilda.  Ipres ; and  Count  Geoffrey,  with  lus  Anjevins  on  the 
other  hand,  frequently  renewed  his  invasions  in  sup- 
port of  his  wife’s  title.  The  whole  Country,  therefore, 
was  for  some  years  cruelly  ravaged  by  foreign  partisans 
who,  on  both  sides,  were  equally  odious  to  the  natives. 
The  Norman  Barons,  on  pretence  of  supporting  either 
cause,  aimed  only  at  making  themselves  independent 
of  all  control,  and  by  their  private  wars  aggravated  and 
prolonged  the  public  wretchedness:  but  between  the 
two  rivals  for  the  Sovereignty,  the  adv  antage  lay  almost 
wholly  with  Stephen,  who  had  not  only  Stained  pos- 
session of  the  principal  places  in  the  Duchy,  but  had 
prevailed  on  the  French  King  formally  to  grant  him  its 
investiture,  f 

Scott iah  in-  Nor  were  repeated  diversions  which  Matilda  prevailed 
Tuiont  of  upon  her  maternal  uncle,  David  King  of  Scotland,  to 
England,  make  in  her  behalf  on  the  English  borders,  more  suc- 
.*•  cessful  than  the  arms  of  her  adherents  in  Normandy. 
1136.  The  first  of  these  attempts,  a few  months  after  the  sei- 
zure of  the  Crown  by  Stephen,  produced  only  some 
indecisive  hostilities,  and  was  closed  by  a Peace.  But 
two  years  later,  prompted  either  by  regard  to  oaths  which 
he  had  formerly  sworn  to  Henry  I.  to  support  the  suc- 
cession of  his  daughter,  or  by  resentment  at  the  failure 
of  Stephen  to  invest  him  with  the  Earldom  of  Northum- 
berland promised  by  the  late  pacification,  David  under- 
took a new  and  more  formidable  invasion  of  England  ; 
and  overrunning  the  Northern  Counties  with  a great 
army  of  his  barbarian  Scots,  he  was  unable  to  restrain 
them  from  the  commission  of  the  most  horrible  cruel- 

• Ordrrie.  p.  902.  Matnagbury,  p.  179.  Matt  Paris,  p.  52. 
Grata  Stephmm,  p.  928,  929. 
f Oideric  p.  902,  903. 


ties.  Churches,  Monasteries,  and  whole  Villages  were  England 
subjected  to  a common  conflagration,  and  their  in-  ^ 

habitants  to  promiscuous  slaughter.  At  length  the  From 
Barons  and  people  of  Yorkshire,  nerved  by  despair,  and  A.  *>. 
animated  by  the  religious  exhortations  of  their  venerable  1066. 
Metropolitan,  took  post  near  Northallerton,  in  close,  to 
deep,  and  immovable  array  around  a lofty  mast,  stir-  A<  D- 
mounted  by  a silver  crucifix,  which  was  fixed  in  the 
body  of  a waggon,  and  gave  a lasting  name  to  the 
“ Battle  of  the  Standard. "•  Here,  the  English  awaited  GreatBattlc 
an  assault  with  so  much  resolution,  and  in  such  impene-  <*f  the 
treble  order,  that  the  invaders  were  defeated  with  tre-  ®,A°dard- 
mendous  slaughter ; and  the  King  of  Scots  and  his  son,  A-  D* 
with  the  remains  of  his  army,  not  more  than  one  half  of  J *38’ 
whose  numbers  escaped  from  the  flight  and  the  pursuit,  tu  s^ot^ 
rallied  not  until  they  reached  the  bowler  City  of  Carlisle.  * 

Early  in  the  following  year,  the  horrors  of  this  Northern 
war  were  terminated  by  a second  Peace,  of  which,  not- 
withstanding the  late  victory,  the  terms  were  rather 
favourable  than  otherwise  to  the  King  of  Scotland  : but 
the  attention  of  Stephen  was  now  engrossed  by  the 
domestic  troubles  of  his  Government ; and  the  calamities 
of  a Civil  war  were  already  impending  over  hia  King- 
doms 

The  causes  of  the  dreadful  miseries  which  followed  Quarrel  of 
must  be  sought,  partly  in  a quarrel  between  Stephen  s!lThfn 
and  the  Clergy,  portly  in  the  facilities  which  the  weakness  th® 
of  a government  founded  on  so  flagitious  wrong  had  " 
afforded  to  the  Nobility  for  the  erection  of  private  fort- 
resses in  every  quarter  ol  the  Realm,  t The  origin  of  the 
disaffection,  w hich  it  is  certain  that  the  C lergy  in  general 
had  now  conceived  against  the  King,  serms  involved  in 
much  obscurity.  But  it  has  been  conjectured  with  suf- 
ficient probability  that  Stephen  had  provoked  the  enmity 
of  that  powerful  Order,  by  disappointing  the  expecta- 
tions of  an  increase  to  their  already  enormous  privileges, 
which  had  induced  them  originally  to  support  his  usur- 
pation. However  this  may  have  been,  we  And  that  the 
King,  on  the  occasion  of  an  Assembly  of  Prelates  and 
Barons,  held  at  Oxford  in  the  same  year  in  which  the 
Battle  of  the  Standard  was  fought,  outraged  the  whole 
Ecclesiastical  Body  by  seizing  the  persons  of  the  Bishops 
of  Sarum  and  Lincoln,  upon  a charge  of  breaking  the 
King's  peace  by  the  excitement  of  a tumult  in  his  Court. 

At  the  same  time  the  Bishop  of  Ely  escaped  only  by 
flight  from  similar  violence ; and  an  immediate  surrender 
of  the  fortresses  of  the  captive  Prelates — for,  like  the  I .ay 
Barons,  even  these  Ecclesiastical  Lords  now  possessed 
fortified  Castles — was  demanded  and  obtained  by  the  King 
as  the  price  of  their  lives  and  liberty.  Amidst  the  indigna- 
tion with  which  thes*  proceedings  were  received  by  the 
Clergy,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  had  lately  been 
invested  with  the  dignity  of  Papal  Legate,  probably 
found  himself  placed  in  a situation  of  extreme  embar- 
rassment between  his  relationship  to  the  King  and  a 


* Thi*  atandard  with  its  carriage,  a*  already  noticed  in  p.  639 
of  the  percent  volume,  cUwly  revetnbtid  the  r«rre»ri»,  or  Sirred 
Battle  car,  eo  often  mentioned  in  the  war*  of  the  Lombard  l ilies. 


On  the  nuurt,  below  tlie  crucifix,  waved  the  banner*,  a*  they  are 
described,  of  aevenl  Saint*  ; of  the  Holy  A pottle*  Peter  and  Paul, 
St.  John  of  Beverley,  and  St.  Wilfred  of  Ki]ion  ; and  Irom  the 
carriage  itaelf,  the  6i*hop  of  Orkney,  os  officiating  fur  the 
Metropolitan,  Tminlan  uf  York,  whose  infirmitie*  prevented  hi* 
prwrnce.  pronounced  an  abeolution  and  blrcaiag  upon  the  embattled 
boat.  Hic.ird.i>t  llaguvlahknu*,  p.  321. 

f Or  dene.  n.  9 1 7.  Grata  Slrphami,  n.  938,  939.  Ricardua 
Hagnt  p.  312— 330. 

I Grata  Stephan i,  p.  93  j,  Ac.  Halmsbury,  p.  180. 
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common  interest  and  sympathy  with  his  professional  Bre- 
thren. Bm  it  is  muni  lest  that  bis  attachment  to  his  Order 
was  stronger  than  the  ties  of  blood  : for,  in  his  Legs  tine 
capacity,  he  summoned  his  brother  before  a Synod  of 
Bishop,  to  answer  lor  his  conduct  and  make  restitution 
of  the  Church  properly  which  he  had  seized  ; and  the 
King,  although  he  refused  to  give  up  the  Castles  which 
he  contended  that  it  was  unlawful  tor  Ecclesiastics  to 
hold,  condeacenden  to  plead  hy  Counsel  against  the  de- 
mand. But  finding  the  Synod  disposed  to  insist  on  his 
compliance,  he  forbade  all  further  proceedings,  and 
drove  the  Legate  by  his  threats  and  demonstrations  of 
military  force  to  dissolve  the  Assembly.* 

Stephen  hail  soon  sufficient  reason  to  repent  the  im- 
prudent violence  with  which  he  had  drawn  upon  him- 
self the  hostility  of  the  Church.  Within  a month  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  Synod,  the  Empress  Matilda,  (for 
she  still  bore  that  title,)  whether  invited  by  the  Prelates 
or  induced  by  knowledge  of  their  disaffection  to  her 
rival,  landed  in  England  with  n slender  train  of  no  more 
than  one  hundred  and  forty  Knights : but  her  enter- 
prise was  supported  by  the  presence  of  her  brother,  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  encouraged  by  the  promised  aid 
of  numerous  partisans. t Her  arrival  was  the  signal  lor 
the  immediate  commencement  of  Civil  war  in  every  part 
of  the  Kingdom  ; and  as  the  strength  or  weakness  of 
the  contending  parties  was  very  equally  balanced,  the 
whole  Country  was  for  several  years  exposed  to  fright- 
ful devastation  from  both  factions,  without  any  decisive 
event.  While  the  rightful  pretensions  of  Matilda  were 
now  zealously  supported  by  the  Clergy,  by  tlie  stout 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  by  all  the  influence  which  he 
could  command  among  the  Nobles ; the  cause  of  the 
usurper  was  upheld  by  numerous  partisans  who  had  en- 
joyed, or  who  expected,  his  lavish  bounty ; hy  the 
citizens  of  London  with  whom  he  was  personally  popu- 
lar ; and  by  bands  of  Flemish  and  other  foreign  mer- 
cenaries, whom,  ever  since  his  accession,  he  had  retained 
in  his  pay  for  the  security  of  Ids  ill-founded  power.  But 
the  great  Barons  in  general,  retiring  to  their  Castles, 
kept  aloof  from  the  contest,  and  either  affected  a com- 
plete independence  and  neutrality  between  the  compe- 
titors fur  the  Sovereignty,  or  embraced  either  cause  only 
for  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  their  private  lends, 
and  their  greediness  for  oppression  and  rapine.  It 
would  redound  little  to  the  pleasure  or  the  instruction  of 
the  reader  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  barbarous  and  de- 
sultory circumstances  of  a warfare,  which  was  fertile 
only  in  crimes.  But,  in  the  third  year  ul  the  contest,  a 
signal  advantage  was  gained  by  Matilda,  which,  hut  for 
her  own  misconduct,  might  have  placed  her  in  secure 
possession  of  the  Throne.  While  engaged  in  the  siege 


• Ordtric.  p.  919.  Gata  Step  ham,  p.  943—945.  Mnlnubmy, 
p.  IS 2,  1&J.  This  lust  Writer  wu  prevent  at  the  Synod. 

| A circumstance  which  attended  ths  opening  of  the  sti-u^le  ia 
characteristic  of  chivalrous  manners.  The  Empress  on  her  landing 
repaired  to  tlw  Castle  of  Arundel,  the  modeller  of  her  mother-in- 
law  Adrian.  Quwn-dowap*  of  Ileory  I,  who  wa * now  marred  ft> 
the  Earl  of  Sussex.  Stephen  soon  ap]*rami  before  tlw  lot' real  with 
• superior  force  ; and  Adelai*,  dreading  a sirge.  demanded  free 
permission  for  Matilda  to  quit  tire  Castle  and  join  her  brother,  tlw 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  in  tho  Writ,  which  Stephen  inim.-diately 
granted  ; far,  adds  Malmabury,  no  true  Knight  could  in  courtesy  do 
ten.  This  strange  piece  of  gallantry,  however,  is  rather  referred  by 
the  anonymous  Biographer  of  Stephen  to  an  ill-judged  expectation 
that,  by  Allowing  'he  Kmpre*#  to  withdraw,  he  should  he  enabled  to 
cut  off  her  communications  with  tier  | »rlmuns  in  the  centre  of  the 
Kingiluni,  and  confine  her  efforts  within  a distant  Province.  Gaia 
Sirphami,  p.  947. 


of  tho  castle  of  Lincoln,  the  King’s  forces  were  attacked  Ragland, 
and  totally  defeated  by  her  army  under  the  Eari  of  k A 

Gloucester;  and  Stephen  himself,  after  performing  pro- 
digies of  personal  valour,  was  wounded  and  made  pri- 
soner. lie  was  conveyed  in  custody  to  Bristol,  and 
soon  after  ignominiously  thrown  into  a dungeon  and 
loaded  with  chains.* 

This  misfortune  of  Stephen,  as  might  be  expected,  Q^plwo* 
overwhelmed  bis  own  party  with  despair,  and  induced  madepri- 
inost  of  the  Bunins,  who  had  hitherto  observed  a sus-  sower, 
picious  neutrality,  to  offer  their  allegiance  to  his  vie-  Triumph  of 
torious  rival.  The  faithful  Queen  of  Stephen  (who 
was  also  named  Matilda)  alone  remained  in  arms  in 
Kent,  rather  with  the  view  of  obtaining  better  term*  for 
her  husband,  than  with  any  serious  hope  of  prolonging 
the  contest : but  tho  victors,  despising  tlie  efforts  of  an 
adversary  apparently  so  feeble,  conducted  the  Empress 
to  Winchester,  where,  after  some  negotiations,  she  was 
openly  acknowledged  as  Queen  by  tlie  Bishop- Legate, 
the  Primate,  and  a Synod  of  the  Episcopal  and  digni- 
fied Clergy.  From  that  City  she  repaired  to  London  to 
receive  the  Crown  ;t  and  her  triumph  seemed  completed 
by  the  favourable  reception  with  which  she  was  wel- 
comed by  the  citizens  of  the  Capital,  who  already  formed 
a Body  of  considerable  power  in  the  State,  and  had 
hitherto  shown  themselves  the  strenuous  partisans  of 

Stephen.  $ 

But  when  her  fortunes  had  thus  attained  the  ascend-  Iler  re- 
ant, they  were  suddenly  humbled  by  her  urrogant  and  ’*”**■ 
vindictive  temper.  She  offended  the  Bishop- Legate 
of  Winchester  by  contemptuously  refusing  to  accept 
Stephen's  formal  surrender  of  the  Crown  upon  con- 
dition  that  his  Norman  Earldom  and  English  do- 
mains should  be  secured  to  his  son.  And  with  equal 
imprudence,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  conciliate  the 
affections  of  the  citizens  of  London,  she  not  only  inso- 
lently rejected  their  suit  for  the  restoration  of  the  pri- 
vileges which  they  had  enjoyed  under  the  Confessor, 
but  imposed  a heavy  tax  upon  them  a*  a punishment  for 
their  previous  adherence  to  the  cause  of  the  usurper. 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester  immediotely  retired  in  dis- 
gust from  her  Court:  but  the  citizens  meditated  a 
quicker  vengeance;  and  animated  by  the  opportune 
appearance  of  u Body  of  horse  which  Stephen’s  Queen 
had  caused  to  approach  the  Capital,  they  bo  unexpectedly 
rose  iti  arms,  that  the  Empress  only  escaped  captivity 
by  a precipitate  flight  to  Oxford.  Tlie  Bishop  ol  Win- 
chester now  once  more  espoused  his  brother’s  parly ; 
and  the  Empress  assembling  her  principal  adherents 
with  their  forces,  attended  by  her  brother,  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  and  her  uncle,  David,  King  of  Scotland, 
proceeded  from  Oxford  to  surprise  the  Bishop-Legate 
in  his  own  City.  But  that  Prelate  escaped  in  tune  to 
join  Stephen’s  Queen,  who,  at  tlie  head  of  the  Lon- 
doners, and  reinforced  by  other  portitom  of  her  hua- 
band,  wn*  advancing  to  bis  aid.  Thu  Empress  and 
her  friends  were  soon  hemmed  in  on  every  side  ; and 
after  enduring  u seven  weeks’  siege  in  the  Castle  of 
Winchester,  were  compelled  by  hunger  to  attempt  out- 


♦ Qrdaric.  p.  919,  ndjlnrm.  Malimbiiry,  jx  184—186.  Gaia 
Strpkotu,  ji  946—964-  At  this  crisis  the  valuable  Chronicle  vf 
Ortfoncus  V itaits  tirmmale*. 

t llunie  Has,  however,  fallen  into  one  of  his  frequent  inaccu- 
racies in  stating  ( liiatory  uf  EaytonH,  vol.  i.  |x  487.  that  she  was 
actually  crowned. 

• CAro*.  Sax.  p.  242.  Malmshory,  p.  187.  who  agun  describes 
u a witness  the  proceedings  of  ibis  Synod  at  W inchester. 
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ting  their  way  through  their  enemies.  The  effort  was 
y only  so  far  successful  that  the  gallant  Earl  of  Glouces- 
ter coveted  the  flight  of  his  sister,  by  sacrificing  himself 
with  a chosen  Body  of  Nobles  and  Knights  to  her 
safety.  She  escaped,  while  her  whole  escort,  after 
bravely  sustaining  the  assaults  of  her  pursuers,  were 
cither  slain,  captured,  or  dispersed.  The  Scottish  King 
himself  was  thrice  taken,  and  as  often  extricated  him- 
self from  the  hands  of  the  victors : but  Robert  of  Glou- 
cester was  leas  fortunate,  and  with  many  other  Nobles 
remained  a prisoner.* 

>.  The  Earl,  however,  hod  been  so  completely  the  soul 
of  every  enterprise,  thut  his  sister  was  glad  to  purchase 
his  release  by  that  of  Stephen  ; and  this  exchange  re- 
stored both  parties  very  nearly  to  the  same  position  in 
which  they  had  been  placed  before  the  Battle  of  Lincoln. 
It  is  useless  to  pursue  further  the  shifting  vicittitudes  of 
a struggle  from  which  Matilda,  after  passing  through 
many  wiki  ad  ventures,  t was  at  last  induced  tie  com- 
pelled, by  weariness  of  the  struggle  <r  despair  of  the 
result,  to  retire  into  Normandy.  But  she  did  not  yield 
i r until  a desultory  and  indecisive  warfare  of  six  years 
since  the  release  of  Stephen  hod  tried  and  exhausted 
her  endurance  and  hopes  ; and  uutil,  by  the  death  of 
her  brave  brother,  she  had  lost  the  firmest  support  of 
her  cause.  Meanwhile,  the  diversion  produced  by  her 
having  carried  the  war  into  England  had  not  been  with- 
out benefit  to  her  rights  over  Normandy.  For  the 
’ usurper  being  too  much  occupied  by  the  defence  of  Ins 
**  English  Crown  to  support  his  Norman  adherents,  her 
husband  Geoffrey  had  succeeded  in  reducing  that 
Duchy  to  obedience  ; and  thence  Stephen,  after  a brief 
season  of  repose  which  succeeded  the  departure  of  the 
Empress,  soon  found  himself  assailed  by  a more  youth- 
ful ami  formidable  opponent.? 

This  was  Henry  Pluntagcnet,  eldest  son  of  the  Em- 
press, who  had  already,  when  a boy,  been  conducted 
into  England  by  his  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and 
» remained  under  his  warlike  tuition  until  the  death  of 
that  Nobleman.  Subsequently  he  had  revisited  the 
Island,  and  received  Ins  Knightly  investiture  at  Carlisle 
from  another  uncle,  David.  King  of  Sooiiand.  An  he 
approached  the  age  of  manhood,  the  young  Prince  dis- 
played talents  and  energies  of  the  highest  order.  By 
the  death  of  his  father  he  had  now  succeeded  to  the 
Earldom  of  Anjou ; in  the  name  of  his  mother  he  hetd 
the  government  of  Normandy ; and  by  his  unacrupu- 

• The  captive  Earl  of  Glooeewter  was  treated  with  all  the  cairn- 
deration  due  to  bi*  valiant  anil  faithful  character  ; amt  the  conduct 
uf  Stephen' h Queen  in  lliit  rva-iect  formed  a generous  contrast  to 
that  of  the  opposite  party  towards  for  unfortunate  husband.  The 
unshaken  ami  devoted  attachment  or  the  Karl  to  the  cnu««  of  hit 
•liter,  and  of  the  Queen  to  that  of  her  Consort,  rvndor  these  two 
by  far  the  moat,  {irrhspi  the  only,  interesting  pefvtxugrt  in  the 
pendexed  and  troubled  drama  ot  their  turns*. 

f Many  of  the  iacidenta  presented  by  this  content  iu  common 
with  the  desultory  vicissitudes  of  cmy  partisan  warfare,  are  not 
without  Romantic  interest,  although  too  confuted  and  inconse- 
quential to  be  worthy  of  Hiittorical  record-  On  oor  occasion,  after 
enduring  a winter's  sieg»  in  Oxfonl,  the  KiapMu  e flee  ted  her  aoc- 
tirroal  escape,  while  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  by  dressing 
herself,  and  three  Knights  her  attendant*,  in  white.  After  passing 
by  this  stratagwm  uuofessrrcd  through  the  enemy's  larlewguer,  *h« 
was  obliged  to  cross  i he  Thuar*  over  the  ice  on  foot.  Grita  Sir- 
P ha*i,  p.  y59.  Another  tale  told  by  the  continuator  nf  Florence  «f 
Worceder,  (p.  677.)  of  her  tiring  carried  io  a 1 worse  Own  Dovixrs 
to  Gteweater  after  her  flight  from  Winchester,  should  probably  bo 
rejected,  us  tacitly  contradicted  by  tbesilsaceef  other  contemporary 
aul! ion t»«-s  of  better  credit. 

J Mahnsbury,p.  187— 189.  Onta  Sirphaitt,  p.  9j3— 959. 


lows  union  with  Eleanor,  the  repudiated  Queen  of  Louis 
VII,  of  France,  which  we  have  already  recorded  in  the  ’ 
Annals  of  that  Kingdom,*  he  acquired  possession  of  the 
Duchy  of  Aquitaine,  her  inheritance.  Attracted  by  the 
rising  fortunes  of  this  young  Prince,  the  enemies  of 
Stephen,  who,  unwarned  by  adversity,  had  imprudently 
embroiled  himself  anew  with  his  Clergy  and  Barons, 
invited  him  again  into  England  ; and  lus  landing  pro-  -n 
duced  un  immediate  renewal  of  (he  Civil  wars.  But  j, 
when  the  armies  of  the  hostile  factions  drew  out  against  si 
each  other  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  Thames  at  1 
Wallingford,  many  of  the  principal  Barons  on  both  sides 
suddenly  showed  their  weariness  of  the  long  disorders 
which  bod  afflicted  tlte  Realm.  Agreeing  in  this  feel-  , 
lag,  they  compelled  the  rival  Princes  to  conclude  a ,j 
solemn  accommodation,  by  which  Stephen,  on  receiving  t 
the  allegiance  of  Henry  fur  his  own  life,  adopted  him  »*  his  n 
successor.  The  ambition  of  Eustace,  the  King’s  eldest  P 
ton,  whom  lb©  Archbishop -of  Canterbury,  although  so- 
licited by  Stephen,  had  already  refused  to  crown  as  his 
heir,  presented  the  only  obstacle  to  u settlement:  but 
this  was  shortly  removed  by  the  opportune  death  of  the 
young  Pretender,  who,  withdrawing  from  the  Court  in 
furious  indignation  on  the  firs l proposal  of  the  Treaty, 
suddenly  expired  in  a paroxysm  of  ptirensy.  The 
Duke  ol  Normandy,  after  accompanying  the  King  iu 
an  amicable  Progress  through  the  principal  Cities  at  the 
Realm,  returned  to  Normandy  ; and  only  a few  months  1 
afterwords  Stephen  peaceably  ended  his  distracted  reign  * 
and  troubled  existence. t 

The  horrors  inflicted  on  the  Kingdom  by  his  cri-  1 
initial  and  fatal  ambition,  cannot  be  more  forcibly  dc-  ' 
scribed  than  in  the  simple  and  coincident  language 
of  two  contemporary  Chronicler* ; and  the  best  per- 
sonal qualities  of  a nature  neither  ungenerous  nor  cruel 
iu  itself,  will  poorly  extenuate  the  guilt  which  his 
usurpation  engendered.  In  the  days  of  this  King,  say 
their  faithful  witnesses,  all  was  feud  and  disorder  and 
wickedness.  Stmug  Lords,  who  heeded  not  the  troth 
which  they  bad  sworn  to  him,  built  Castles  und  held 
them  against  him,  filling  these  with  evil  und  devilish 
men,  by  whose  hands  they  seized  and  cruelly  oppressed 
the  poor  folks  of  the  laud,  forcing  them  to  grievous  la- 
bours ; shutting  up  in  dungeons  full  of  noisome  rep- 
tiles such  as  had  gold  or  silver;  and  wringing  out 
their  spoils  with  strange  und  Rtindry  torments.  Some 
hanged  they  by  the  feet  in  deadly  smoke,  some  by  the 
hair,  and  the  thumbs;  some  upon  hot  iron;  of  some 
crushed  they  the  bodies  in  boxes  of  atones,  or  twisted 
knotted  cord*  round  their  temple*,  or  encircled  their 
neck*  with  spike*!  collars.  Very  many  they  vexed  to 
death  with  hunger  and  thirst.  And  ao  it  ever  grew 
worse  for  alt  the  years  that  Stephen  wa*  King.  The 
towns  were  burned  with  fire,  the  lands  left  waste,  the 
poor  folk*  driven  forth  to  starve.  A whole  day'*  jour- 
ney might  the  traveller  ride,  and  not  find  a man  left  in 
a town,  nor  a land  in  tillage.?  It  has  been  well  ob- 
served, that  by  this  language  of  general  horror  the  uni- 
versal misery  of  England  is  better  expressed  than  would 
be  possible  by  examples  but  some  signal  examples  of 
wanton  devastation  may  still  be  selected  from  the  king 
catalogue  of  ruin  which  was  filled  by  the  wickedness  of 

0 Fide  smprd,  p»  61 9. 

f Malmdmry,  p.  180,  Ac.  Germ,  p.  1360— 13*6. 

t Chntn  Sue  p.  218,  239.  Ge>la  SlrpAnmi.  |>  Ml. 
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both  faction*.  During  the  siege  which  the  Empress 
" sustained  in  the  Castle  of  Winchester,  the  comtMUun’s 
on  either  side  fired  and  plundered  the  City ; and  the 
extent  of  the  conflagration  in  that  ancient  Capital  of 
Wessex  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact,  that  it  consumed 
no  fewer  than  forty  Churches  ami  two  Monasteries.* 
Worcester  shared  nearly  a similar  fate  ; and  Notting- 
ham, which  had  already  become  populous  and  wealthy 
for  that  Age,  was  the  scene  of  a more  horrid  catas- 
trophe: for  the  greater  number  of  its  inhabitants  pe- 
rished in  the  flames.  Amidst  these  disorders  even 
Churches  and  lleligious  Houses,  of  which  the  sanctity 
was  wont  to  claim  the  awe  and  respect  of  a Christian 
Knighthoml,  and  whose  walls  had  often  been  the  last 
refuge  of  the  oppressed  and  defenceless,  and  afforded  a 
secure  asylum  to  female  innocence  and  helpless  age, 
were  unscrupulously  desecrated  and  remorselessly  defiled 
with  nameless  atrocities. 

Two  circumstances  may  chiefly  be  remarked  os  the 
f causes  of  these  frightful  disorders:  the  license  of  erect- 
ing strong-holds  to  secure  tin  impunity  for  their  crimes, 
which  Ilarous  of  every  degree  assumed  nt  the  com- 
mencement of  Stephen's  usurpation  ; and  the  employ- 
ment, not  only  by  the  King  but  by  his  Feudal  sup- 
porters and  opponents,  of  Bodies  of  Flemish  mercena- 
ries, or  Brabancons  as  they  were  commonly  called  from 
the  Province  in  which  they  were  most  numerously 
recruited.  The  number  of  new  Castles  alt  re,  which 
these  banditti  were  levied  to  garrison,  exceeded  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  ; but,  moreover,  such  Chieftains  as 
were  unwilling  or  unable  to  incur  the  expense  nr  trou- 
ble of  fresh  constructions,  not  unfrequcutly  seized  on 
some  neighbouring  Church  or  Monastery ; and  in  this 
manner  it  is  especially  recorded  that  the  Abbeys  of 
Coventry  and  Uuinsay,  and  the  Minster  of  Bridlington, 
were  converted  into  fortresses  by  three  Barons,  Robert 
de  Marmion,  Geoffrey  de  Granville,  and  William  d’Au- 
merle.  Rut,  indeed,  no  dread  of  incurring  the  guilt  of 
sacrilege,  one  of  the  lew  crimes  which  the  tyrants  and 
spoilers  of  the  Middle  Ages  usually  shuddered  to  per- 
petrate, any  longer  restrained  the  contending  parties. 
Whether  the  objects  of  greedy  rapacity,  or  more  cruel 
passions,  were  contained  within  the  walls  of  Lay  or 
Ecclesiastical  edifices,  the  Braban^ons  sacked,  burned, 
murdered,  ami  violated,  with  the  same  devilish  ferocity, 
and  the  same  impious  acorn  of  all  compunctious  feel- 
ing. Nor  were  such  crimes  confined  to  these  wretches: 
the  Feudal  Nobles,  who  sought  their  services,  imitated 
their  lives;  and  it  is  the  indignant  reproach  of  the 
Chronicler,  that  these  Christian  Knights  made  a shame- 
less boast  of  atrocities,  nt  which  their  Pagan  forefathers 
might  have  blushed. f 

The  death  of  Stephen,  and  the  energetic  character  of 
the  youthful  Duke  of  Normandy,  inspired  the  English 
with  eager  hopes  of  deliverance  from  the  long  and  fright- 
ful anarchy  with  which  the  misrule  of  the  usurper  had 
afflicted  the  Kingdom;  and  the  accession  of  Henry 
Plantagenct  to  the  Throne  was  welcomed  with  the 
universal  joy  of  the  Nation.  Nor  were  their  cxpecta* 
tions  disappointed.  On  his  arrival  from  Normandy, 
after  celebrating  his  Coronation,  and  securing  the  popu- 
lar affection  by  a renewal  of  the  Charter  which  his 
graudsire  had  granted  and  violated,  the  young  King 


proceeded  to  signalize  the  commencement  of  his  reign 
by  the  most  vigorous  measures  for  the  restoration  of 
order.  He  immediately  issued  a Proclamation,  com- 
manding the  foreign  mercenaries,  who  had  been  the 
scourge  and  terror  of  the  People,  to  quit  the  Country  by 
an  appomted  day  under  pain  of  death.  He  reclaimed 
the  possession  of  all  the  Royal  castles  and  demesnes 
which  the  powerful  partisans,  either  of  his  mother  or  of  j 
the  usurper,  had  extorted  as  the  price  of  their  wavering  „ 
allegiance ; and  he  insisted  on  the  demolition  of  the  • 
numerous  private  fortresses,  which  the  adherents  of1 
both  factions,  amidst  the  public  confusion,  had  illegally 
erected.  These  demands  were  not  of  a nature  to  receive 
a voluntary  compliance:  but  neither  were  they  made 
until  Henry  had  prepared  to  enforce  them  by  the 
assemblage  of  a formidable  army  ; and  cither  awed  by 
this  display  of  the  Royal  power,  or  chastised  by  its  ex- 
ertion, each  of  the  great  Borons,  who  had  so  long 
reigned  the  tyrant  of  hts  Province,  was  successively 
compelled  to  submission  or  surrender.  Royal  garrisons 
were  placed  in  all  the  Castles  which  had  originally  be- 
longed to  the  Crown;  and  those  which  Henry,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  Stephen's  brother,  as  well  as  many  Lay 
Barons,  had  constructed,  were  everywhere  raxed  lo  the 
earth.  At  the  same  time,  an  equitable  administration  of 
the  laws  was  firmly  established  anti  rigidly  observed ; 
and  under  these  salutary  reforms  the  Kingdom  soon 
began  to  recover  from  the  calamities  by  which  it  had 
been  oppressed.  An  insurrection  of  the  Welch,  who 
had  often  ravaged  the  English  Marches  with  impunity 
during  l lie  life  of  Stephen,  alone  disturbed  the  national 
tranquillity.  But,  although  the  Royal  arms  were  not 
eminently  triumphant  against  that  restless  and  inacces- 
sible People,  their  depredations  were  severely  chastised  ; 
and  the  war  was  successfully  concluded  by  the  submis- 
sion of  their  Princes,  who  were  reduced  to  swear  alle- 
giance to  Henry,  and  to  leave  hostages  in  his  hands  for 
their  fealty.* 

While  Henry  had  thus  reestablished  the  peace  and  < 
secured  the  possession  of  his  Insular  Kingdom,  various  t 
circumstances  had  conspired  to  render  him  one  of  the  1 
most  powerful  Continental  Prince*  of  his  Age.  Includ- 
ing Brelauy,  always  an  Arriere-Fief  of  hi*  Norman 
Duchy,  and  of  which  he  found  occasion  to  obtain  a 
more  effectual  possession,  he  wo*  master  either  by  inhe- 
ritance or  by  marriage  of  all  Western  France,  in  uninter- 
rupted extent  from  the  British  Channel  to  the  Pyrenees, 
and  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  confines  of  Picardy, 
the  Orleaimois,  and  Toulouse.  These  great  posses- 
sions, which  far  surpassed  in  space  and  value  the  w hole 
territory  immediately  subject  to  the  French  King,  ren- 
dered Henry,  though  nominally  the  Vassal  of  Louis  VI L, 
in  reality  his  political  superior;  and  the  hereditary 
office  of  Great  Seneschal  of  France,  which  the  English 
Monarch  held  by  descent  from  his  paternal  grandfather, 
Foulques  V.  of  Anjou.f  a*  it  strangely  intrusted  lo  Ids 
administration  the  highest  judicial  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown,  without  permitting  an  appcul  to  the  Sovereign 
himself,  completed  his  total  independence  of  the  nominal 
Lord  Paramount.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that, 
as  wc  have  formerly  observed,  J the  aggrandizement  thus 
attained  by  a Vassal,  and  in  a great  degree  at  his  own 

• Mutt.  Haris,  p.  65— 81.  Ilondra,  p.  491.  Gulaelmus  Nco- 
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History,  expense  by  marriage  with  his  repudiated  Queen,  filled 
Louis  VII.  with  alarm  and  jealousy;  and  these  feelings, 
From  continually  irritated  by  the  ambitious  projects  of  Henry, 
a.  i).  occasioned,  throughout  the  reign  of  both  Princes,  a long 
1066.  series  of  quickly  rekindling,  though  desultory  contests. 
to  The  first  of  these  arose,  as  already  related  in  the  French 
Annals,  from  the  claims  which  Henry  laid  to  the  County 
His  first  of  Toulouse  in  right  of  his  wile,  w hose  father  had  once 
wax  with  held  it  by  marriage,  but  mortgaged  it  to  Raymond. 
Louis  VII.  Count  of  St  (idles.  The  French  King  himself,  before 
of  France,  his  divorce  from  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  had  advanced 
a.  d.  the  same  pretensions  on  her  behalf:  but  this  did  not  now 

1159.  prevent  him  from  extending  that  protection  to  Raymond, 
through  whicli  the  design  of  Henry  was  filially  frus- 

a.  d.  t rated.  We  have  seen  that  the  pacification  which  closed 

1160.  this  war  was  almost  immediately  broken  by  the  dis- 
honourable fraud,  through  which  Henry  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  Vexin  ns  the  promised  dower  of  the  infant 
Princess  Margaret  of  France,  the  betrothed  bride  of  his 
son,  Henry  Courtuiantel : but  though  Louis  consented 
to  smother  for  a season  the  indignation  which  he  felt  at 
having  been  overreached  in  this  affair,  and  allowed 
himself,  by  the  Papal  mediation,  to  be  again  reconciled 
with  his  more  artful  and  unscrupulous  adversary,  he 
subsequently  found,  aud  eagerly  seized,  a more  pro- 
mising opportunity  of  vengeance.  This  was  afTordeil 
by  the  famous  quarrel  between  Henry  and  Thomas  ii 
Beckct.* 

K:*c  at*!  The  conspicuous  part  acted  by  that  extraordinary 
Ttomu^0  Person  ’n  l^e  Political  and  Religious  affairs  of  the  Reign 
breket.  before  us,  claims  some  particular  notice  of  his  personal 
history  and  character.  Thomas  b Becket  was  the  sou 
of  a London  citizen,  of  the  native  Saxon  race  ;t  and 
his  fortunes  present  this,  among  other  remarkable  sin- 
gularities, that  the  individual,  who  so  long  defied  the 
power  ami  imbittered  the  existence  of  his  Sovereign, 
was  the  first  Englishman  who,  since  the  Conquest,  had 
been  permitted  to  attain  any  Civil  or  Ecclesiastical  dig- 
nity. Becket  was  bred  to  the  Church;  and  an  early 
display  of  the  abilities  by  which  he  was  subsequently 
distinj^uished,  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Theo- 
bald, Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Through  the  favour 
of  that  Primate  he  received  some  preferment,  and  was 
enabled  to  travel  to  Italy  lor  the  purpose  of  improving 
his  knowledge  of  the  Civil  and  Cunon  Law;  which  he 
studied  under  the  famous  G ration  at  Bologna,  the  great 
seat  of  those  branches  of  Learning.  On  his  return,  his 
patron,  who  found  such  acquirements  useful  in  transact- 
ing the  affairs  of  his  Church,  rewarded  his  services  by 
obtaining  for  him  the  rich  Archdeaconry  of  Canterbury, 
and  introduced  him  to  the  special  notice  of  the  King.J 
Hu  promo-  The  share  of  the  Primate  in  securing  the  succession 
dbraityof6  I,f"T*  F®ve  w*ight  to  this  recommendation;  and 
Chancellor.  t,ie  risc  Becket  was  thenceforth  assured.  Attracted 
both  by  his  talents  for  business  and  his  agreeable  man- 


• Ho veilen,  p.  492.  Gul.  Neuhrig.  lib.  ii.  p.  5 — 24. 
t A curious  ami  romantic  tale  has  Ireen  sometimes  copied  from  a 
Chronicler,  (John  of  Brompton,)  who  lived  scarcely  within  two  Cen- 
turies of  the  event,  ascribing  the  birth  of  Becket  to  hia  father’s 
marnngo  with  a nohlc  Saracen  damsel ; who  had  become  acquainted 
with,  aud  loved  him,  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  found  her  way  to  rejoin 
him,  after  many  marvellous  and  touching  adventures,  in  London. 
But  tho  story,  of  which  all  the  details  nia  highly  improbable,  was 
evidently  unknown  to  the  Biographer  of  Becket,  or  to'any  other  «- 
ant  Writers  nearer  to  his  times  than  Brampton ; and  say  therefore 
be  dismissed  aa  utterly  unworthy  of  credit. 

I Btaphanidca,  p.  1 — 9. 
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nera,  which  at  that  period  of  his  life  were  little  restrained  England, 
within  the  bounds  of  professional  decorum,  the  King 
freely  admitted  hifh  both  into  the  confidence  of  his  From 
serious,  and  the  familiarity  of  hia  lighter  hour*.  The  A*  D« 
Royal  Favourite  was  appointed  Chancellor ; received  the  B)66. 
Y\  ardenship  of  the  Tower  of  London  and  other  lucrative  to 
offices;  and  was  intrusted  with  the  principal  ndmini-  .A: JJj 
titration  of  all  his  master’s  dominions,  both  Insular  and  11SJ* 
Continental.  These  dignities  he  supported  with  a mag- 
nificence more  Regal  than  Clerical ; maintained  a sump- 
tuous establishment  and  uu  immense  retinue ; dispensed 
a splendid  hospitality,  aud  lived  on  the  easiest  and  most 
intimate  terms  with  a Sovereign,  who  shured  his  plea- 
sures too  heartily  to  feel  jealous  of  the  style  which  they  • 
affected.  The  political  abilities  of  the  Minister  were 
devoted  to  the  service  of  his  master,  with  as  much  suc- 
cess aud  with  as  little  scruple  as  his  convivial  accom- 
plishments ; and  it  was  by  the  adrnituess  of  Becket,  in 
uu  embassy  to  the  French  King,  that  Louis  was  induced 
to  couclude  that  affiance  of  his  infuut  daughter  to  the 
son  of  Henry,  which  subsequently  cost  him  the  loss  of 
the  Vexin,  In  the  hostilities  between  the  two  Monarchs, 

Beckct  nppeared  in  the  new  character  of  a warrior ; aud 
at  the  head  of  a large  body  of  Kuights  and  gent 
*f armcrie,  whom  he  levied  aud  maintained  at  his  own 
expense,  the  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  though  the 
example  was  less  uncommon  than  shameful  among 
Churchmen  of  that  Age,  marched  aud  fought  with  more 
reputation  for  martial  conduct  and  prowess,  than  for 
religious  propriety.* 

While  Becket  publicly  exhibited  this  unseemly  spec- 
tacle of  a dissipated,  worldly,  and  militant  Ecclesiastic, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  Henry,  although  himself  a 
Prince  of  great  sagacity,  should  have  fatally  mistaken 
the  real  character  of  the  man,  and  expected  to  find, 
in  the  able  and  unscrupulous  Minister,  a ready  instru- 
ment for  the  design  which  hr  had  entertained,  from  the 
beginning  of  his  Reign,  of  repressing  the  multiplied 
encroachments  of  the  C hurch  upon  the  Royal  authority. 

The  debt  of  personal  gratitude  which  he  owed  to  Arch- 
bishop Theobald,  induced  him  to  susfietid  the  execution 
of  his  project  during  the  life  of  that  Prelate  : but  when 
the  death  of  Theobald  released  him  from  his  obligations, 
he  resolved  to  forbear  no  longer ; and  to  ensure  the 


* Stephan,  p.  10—21.  Several  carnal  notices,  not  without  inter- 
est in  their  way,  of  the  manner*  of  Umj  time*  may  !«e  gleaned  from 
this  narrative  of  Fita  Stephen,  the  Secretary  and  Ikvnphn  of 
Beckct.  It  wm  an  instance  of  tho  sunijtfuuu*  hospitality  of  tho 
Chancellor,  that  hi*  apartment*  were  daily  strewn  with  fresh  n mires 
or  hay,  hit  Ins  guests,  who  were  usually  more  numerous  lluui  could 
be  accommodated  with  scats  at  his  table,  should  dirty  their  clothes 
as  they  wit  on  the  floor  ! Yet  the  costliness  of  his  furniture',  tho 
luxury  of  his  banquets,  and  the  general  sjdeadour  of  his  state,  were 
the  theme  of  contemporary  wonder  mid  admiration.  When  he  went 
ou  an  rmlsusy  frWin  his  master  to  the  French  King,  be  travelled 
with  a train  which  astonished  all  beholders  hv  its  magnificence.  He 
was  preceded,  on  his  entrance  to  every  ronwkrable  town,  by  an  in- 
credible number  of  choristers  or  tinging  boys,  who  struck  up  some 
triumphant  chant.  TKcmi  were  followed  by  several  wains  laden 
with  his  plate,  wardiol  e,  and  bedding,  ami  the  utensils  of  hi*  chapel 
and  kitchen ; not  forgetting  stores  of  ale  to  be  distributed  to  the 
poptdaco.  Sumpter  homes  with  led  chargers,  hounds,  falcons,  arul 
monkeys,  also  figured  in  the  procession,  with  a crowd  of  Knight*, 
Esquires,  and  Clerks;  and  last  of  all  rode  the  Chancellor  himself, 
encircled  by  Die  principal  numbers  and  attendants  of  bis  lioiswhold. 
Henry  was  probably  flattered  by  tikis  imposing  display  of  pomp  in 
his  Minister : for  it  was  a common  remark  of  the  People  in  the  French 
Province*  through  which  the  embassy  passed,  that  he  mint  uevds 
ho  n mighty  Monarch,  whose  very  servant  was  wont  to  maintain  so 
Royal  a pageantry. 
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History,  success  of  his  intended  measures,  it  seemed  only  neces- 
nary  to  elevate  his  compliant  Favourite  and  Chaucellor 
From  to  the  % scant  Primacy.  It  is  recorded  to  the  honour,  and, 
if  true,  it  forms  some  extenuation  for  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  Bccket,  that  when  the  King  announced  his 
intended  promotion,  he  at  first,  with  a jocular  allusion 
to  his  luxurious  and  unclerical  dress,  observed  that  there 
was  little  in  tliat  garb  to  indicate  an  Archbisltop  elect : 
but  finding  his  master  serious  in  his  purpose,  he  as 
ArchbUhop  earnestly  conjured  Heury  not  to  force  him  into  the  only 
or  Canter-  situation,  in  which  he  might  find  his  continued  services 
to  his  benefactor  incompatible  with  higher  duties.  But 
the  King  would  hear  of  no  scruples,  and  Becket  became 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.* 

From  that  hour  the  new  Primate  assumed  a deport- 
ment, in  every  respect  the  most  opposite  from  (he  whole 
oTBedkiit*  tenol,r  °*  his  former  life.  He  immediately  changed  the 
pouip  of  secular  slate  and  luxurious  magnificence,  for  a 
yet  prouder  ostentation  of  humility  and  self-denial.  He 
discarded  his  splendid  retinue  of  Noble  and  Knightly 
dependents,  his  costly  habiliments,  his  sumptuous  fare, 
and  his  worldly  amuseincuts ; lie  rejected  the  common 
attendance  proscribed  by  his  dignity,  wore  sackcloth 
next  his  skin,  used  only  the  most  abstemious  diet,  in- 
flicted on  his  body  the  severest  penances  which  the 
fanaticism  of  his  Age  mistook  for  the  means  of  sanctifi- 
cation, and  diverted  the  prodigal  exjiendilure  of  his 
receut  hospitalities  to  as  lavish  a distribution  of  alms 
and  charitable  uses.  His  time  was  entirely  occupied 
between  devotional  exercises  and  Ecclesiastical  duties ; 
and  his  desire  thenceforth  to  abstract  his  mind  wholly 
from  mere  temporal  business  was  formally  declared  in 
Question  of  U»«  resignation  of  his  office  of  Chaocellor.t  Much  dis- 
iu sincerity,  cushion  has  been  wasted  by  Historians  on  the  motives 
which  produced  this  surprising  change  of  conduct:  for 
the  subject  has  usually  been  converted  into  a party 
question  between  the  champions  and  oppoueuts  of  the 
Church  of  Home.  But  when  viewed  iqrart,  both  from 
Religious  prejudice  and  the  worse  affectation  of  an  over- 
strained charity  of  judgment,  a dispassionate  survey  of 
the  preceding  life  and  subsequent  behaviour  of  Beckel 
will  supply  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind  ouly  one 
conclusion.  The  pious  conversion  of  the  new  Arch- 
bishop was  too  sudden  to  be  sincere  : its  exatt  coinci- 
dence with  his  elevation,  and  its  necessity  for  his  further 
aggrandizement,  were  too  palpable  not  to  belroy  the 
workings  of  a worldly  and  ambitious  temper.  The  am- 
bition of  Bertel,  indeed,  hiwl  nothing  in  it  cither  sordid 
or  vulgar,  lie  was  contented  to  forego  the  enjoyment 
of  wealth,  luxury,  courtly  favour,  and  homage,  and  even 
of  political  office  and  power : but  it  was  only  that  he 
might  exchange  such  toys  of  common-place  passion  for 
that  unbounded  spiritual  ascendency  over  the  public 
opinion  of  his  times,  to  desire  which  is  most  congenial 
to  the  loftiest  natures.  He  siirrenderlH,  indeed,  hi» 
influence  over  the  affections  of  his  Sovereign,  and  the 
temporal  government  of  a Kingdom,  but  he  uspired  to 
gaiu  the  veneration  of  a devout  People,  the  ul>so!ute 
rule  of  a triumphant  Church,  and  the  universal  admira- 
tion of  the  Ecclesiastical  Order  throughout  Europe,  an 
Order  which  engrossed  ail  the  Learning  and  intellectual 
superiority  of  its  Age. 

II i»  qnnnrtl  The  first  circumstances  which  hastened  an  open  quarrel 

with  1 1 M3 

King.  — — ; “ ‘ 

• Thift  tale  of  the  •Ciuptftft  of  Bcckot,  however,  Mrvtm  to  re«t  only 
»u  hi*  own  aaertwa.  SI.  Tbo«ni«,  in  Htat.  fjmadr.  e.  xuit. 
f Stephan,  p.  21 — 25.  Gervas.  p.  1384. 
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between  the  King  and  the  new  Primate  have  been  England, 
variously  related : but  it  would  be  to  little  purpose  to 
inquire  the  ostensible  cause-  of  a rupture,  which  the 
position  and  views  of  both  parties  rendered  inevitable. 

The  sudden  and  ostentation  . change  in  the  deportment 
of  Beckel  was  sufficient  to  excite  the  suspicion  und 
alarm  of  Henry ; and  some  acta  of  covert  hostility  ou 
either  side  completed  the  alienation  of  feeling  between 
Uie  Sovereign  and  his  lute  Favourite.  But  the  great  and  Its# 
final  subject  of  controversy  was  the  extent  of  Eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction.  The  scandalous  consequences  of 
the  exemption  claimed  by  the  Clergy  from  trial  before 
any  secular  tribunals,  furnished  the  King  with  a fair 
plea  for  culering  on  his  long-cheri*.hcd  design  of  hum- 
bling their  Order.  As  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  while 
they  pretended  to  the  sole  cognizance  of  ofTences  com- 
mitted by  Clerks,  were  not  vested  with  the  power  of 
inflicting  capital  or  other  sufficient  punishments,  their 
protection  amounted  to  an  impunity  for  the  must  enor- 
mous crimes.  More  than  a hundred  murders,  it  is  said, 
had  thus  been  perpetrated  by  Ecclesiastics,  and  visited 
with  very  inadequate  penalties,  since  the  King's  acces- 
sion j*  and  Henry,  availing  himself  of  the  public  in- 
dignat  ion  produced  by  one  of  these  cam.**,  now  demanded 
that,  whenever  a Clerk  was  convicted  of  any  atrocious  KcdfstMti- 
o lie  nee  agaiust  the  laws  of  the  Realm,  he  should,  after  cal  u*urpa- 
degradation  from  his  sacred  office,  be  delivered  up  to  turn*, 
the  judgment  of  the  secular  tribunals.  This  reavtnabte  A-  D* 
proposal  was  immediately  resisted  by  Beckel;  and  the  1 163. 
King,  resolved  at  once  to  bring  the  whole  question  of 
Ecclesiastical  usurpation  to  uu  issue,  formally  demanded 
of  the  Primate  and  hig  Bishops,  whether  they  were  will- 
ing to  observe  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the 
Kingdom.  They  at  first  endeavoured  to  evade  the 
demand,  by  qualifying  their  reply  with  a reservation  in 
favour  of  the  privileges  of  their  Order  ; nor  was  it  until 
the  just  anger  of  the  King  at  this  artifice  had  shown 
itself  with  so  great  \iolence  unto  terrify  the  Bishops,  that 
the  hol  ler  Primate  was  induced  by  their  entreaties  to 
withdraw  u saving  clause  which  had  been  designed  to 
nullify  the  apparent  assenLt 

But  Heury,  not  choosing  to  rest  the  security  of  his 
prerogative  even  upon  an  unconditional  concession,  thus 
reluctantly  yielded,  was  now  determined  both  to  define 
the  ancient  usages  of  the  Kingdom,  and  to  reduce  the 
growth  of  Ecclesiastical  pretensions  within  surer  limits, 
by  obtaining  the  formal  san  lion  of  national  assent  and 
enactment.  For  this  purpose,  he  summoned  one  of 
those  great  Councils  of  the  Bealm,  composed  of  all  its 
Barons  and  Prelates,  which  in  that  Age  were  only  con- 
vened on  the  must  solemn  occasions,  and  which,  in  the 
absence  of  any  more  direct  form  of  public  representa- 
tion, were  reasonably  held  to  lie  invested  with  the 
supreme  legislative  authority  of  the  Nation.  In  this 
Assembly,  which  met  at  Clarendon,  the  King  proposed  a 
series  of  Resolutions  declaratory  of  those  customs  appli- 
cable to  Ecclesiastical  affairs,  which,  as  derivable  from 
the  old  Saxon  laws,  had  received  a full  confirmation, 
however  neglected  in  more  recent  practice,  by  the  t. 'barter 
of  his  grandfather.  These  propositions  the  Lay  Barons, 
who  appear  to  have  sided  on  this  occasion  wholly  with 
the  King,  at  ouce  cheerfully  ratified  ; aud  the  Clergy, 
though  not  without  some  murmurs,  being  overawed  by 
the  unanimity  of  the  Nobles,  attempted  no  resistance, 


* N riil-ng.  lib.  ii.  p.  16. 

f StrjJian.  p.  26—32.  GttlU.  p.  1385* 


Hevftfeo,  p.  492, 493. 
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Hivtory.  and  subscribed  to  sixteen  articles,  which  became  de- 
n— -s^-— ' aervedly  memorable  under  the  name  of  the  Com&itutian* 
From  of  Clarrndon.  By  the  most  important  of  these  Articles 
a.  o.  it  was  enacted,  that  all  Clerks  accused  of  crimes  should, 
1066.  in  the  first  instance,  come  before  the  King’s  Courts,  and 
if  there  convicted,  should  forfeit  the  protection  of  the 
A*  D*  Church;  that  in  each  suit  to  which  a Clerk  was  n party, 

1189.  ft  should  be  left  to  the  Royal  Justices  to  determine 

tkiui  ufCla-  Aether  ^e  matter  properly  fell  under  Civil  or  Eccle* 
rendon.  aastical  jurisdiction ; that  no  Priest  should  quit  the 

A.  n.  Realm  nor  carry  an  appeal  from  any  Spiritual  tribunal 

1164.  beyond  the  Archbishop’s  Court,  without  the  Royal  per- 

mission ; that  none  of  the  King’s  tenants  in  capite 
should  be  excommunicated  without  his  consent ; that  the 
custody  and  revenues  of  vacant  dignities  in  the  Church 
should  be  vested  in  the  King;  that  elections  to  such 
vacancies  should  be  made  on  his  Writ  and  with  his  assent 
only,  by  the  principal  Clergy  of  tlie  See,  or  Abbey,  if 
of  Royal  foundation;  that  the  individual  elected  should 
take  the  oath  of  fealty  and  do  homage  to  the  King  as 
his  liege  lord ; and  that  all  Clerks  holding  immediately 
of  the  Crown  should  be  subject  to  the  same  suit  and 
service  in  his  Courts  as  his  Lay  tenants.* 

It  was  not  without  the  greatest  reluctance,  that  Bccket 
had  been  persuaded  or  compelled  to  give  his  assent  to 
the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon.  But  he  had  no  sooner 
retired  from  the  Assembly,  than  he  openly  condemned 
his  own  compliance ; performed  self-imposed  penances 
for  his  weakness  ; suspended  himself  from  the  exercise 
of  the  Archicpiscopal  office  ; and  applied  to  the  Pope, 
both  to  withhold  his  ratification  from  the  Articles,  and 
to  grant  him  absolution  for  his  own  share  in  their 
enactment.  The  reigning  Pontiff,  Alexander  III.,  doubt- 
less had  the  sagacity  to  view  the  whole  transaction  as 
an  important  ensis  in  the  great  struggle  of  Civil  and 
Ecclesiastical  Power ; and  when  solicited  by  Henry  to 
confirm  the  Constitutions,  he  at  once  boldly  espoused 
the  cuuse  of  the  English  Primate,  and  rejected  the 
most  obnoxious  of  the  Articles.  This  decisive  measure 
was  the  less  expected  by  Henry,  as  he  had  warmly  sup- 
ported the  pretensions  of  Alexander  against  the  Anti- 
pope Victor;  and  it  accordingly  filled  him  with  the 
greatest  perplexity  and  indignation.  But  his  chief  re- 
sentment was  directed  against  Bccket,  whom  he,  not 
unnaturally,  regarded  as  an  ungrateful  rebel  to  his 
former  favour  and  present  authority,  and  as  the  insti- 
gator of  the  Papal  refusal. 

Tyrannical  These  irritated  feelings  hurried  him  into  many  acts  of 
measure*  unjustifiable  violence.  Hitherto  he  had  appeared  to 
a«in*tluin.  a?sert  no  more  l^an  those  reasonable  prerogatives  of 
’his  Crown,  which  were  necessary  for  the  due  execution 
of  the  laws  : but  he  now  commenced  a course  of  petty 
persecution  against  the  property  of  the  Archbishop,  which 
was  equally  iniquitous  in  itself,  and  unworthy  of  his 
own  honour.  He  deprived  Beckct  of  estates  which  he 
had  formerly  bestowed  upon  him  ; harassed  him  with 
vexatious  suits  In  the  Royal  Courts  for  the  recovery  of 
fictitious  debts,  which  it  w*as  pretended  that  he  had  in- 
curred in  his  Chancellorship  ; and  employed  every  legal 
chicanery  for  his  oppression  and  ruin.  * The  Primate 
met  these  attacks  with  a dignified  firmness,  which 
placed  his  conduct  in  a striking  and  advantageous  con- 
trasty to  the  meanness  of  the  Royal  revenge.  Some  of 
the  King’s  unjust  demands  he  satisfied,  with  a lofty  de- 

S«  pl3$*n‘  P‘  32~~^ 35‘  °CT™  P-  1388.  Wilkins,  Legt$ 


claration  that  money  should  never  form  a subject  of  Kn^snd. 
contention  between  his  Sovereign  and  himself;  to  others  v— 
he  demurred  only  when  their  enormous  amount  flagrantly  From 
exposed  their  design,  and  exceeded  all  possibility  of  *•  D* 
payment.  Against  the  partiality  of  the  Royal  tribunals, 
resistance  was  ineffectual ; and  it  then  became  evident  to 
that  flight  was  his  only  resource.  Reliring  secretly  **  D' 
from  the  Court,  before  which  he  had  heen  summoned  at  * 
Northampton,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  coast  in 
safety  ; and  crossing  the  Channel  to  Flanders,  proceeded  of 
first  to  visit  the  King  of  France,  and  afterwards  the 
Pope,  who  was  then  residing  at  Sens.  By  both  these 
Potentates,  from  different  motives,  he  was  received  with 
the  utmost  distinction : in  one  case,  as  an  ally  who 
might  be  useful  in  the  game  or  Political  hostility  ; in  the 
other,  as  a devoted  champion  to  the  cause  of  Ecclesiastical 
supremacy.* 

The  favourable  reception  thus  accorded  to  his  enemy  Hi*  causa 
wus  calculated  to  excite  the  most  serious  apprehensions  ^ppwted 
in  the  mind  of  Henry,  who  was  not  iguorant  of  the  rank-  ** 
ling  jealousy  of  the  French  King,  and  of  the  facility  with 
which  the  turbulent  and  disaffected  Vaasals,  of  his  Con- 
tinental  States  in  particular,  might  be  absolved  and 
seduced  from  their  allegiance.  But  he  met  the  danger  Finnneoor 
with  firmness  and  ability  ; and  while  he  laboured  to  Henry, 
conciliate  the  Pontiff,  took  the  most  effectual  precau- 
(ions  for  defending  his  dominions,  and  for  preventing 
the  introduction  of  any  Spiritual  decrees  into  England, 
either  from  the  Pope  or  the  Primate.  At  the  same  time, 
he  pursued  the  latter  with  unrelenting  hostility  ; confis- 
cated not  only  the  revenues  of  his  See,  but  the  property  of 
his  friends;  expelled  all  those  attached  to  him  from  the 
Kingdom  to  share  his  exile ; and  even  compelled  the  ' 

French  Benedictines  to  refuse  him  a continued  asylum  in 
their  Abbey  of  Pontigny,  by  the  threat  of  seising  all  the 
rich  possessions  of  their  Order  in  England.  But  the 
proud  spirit  of  Becket  mounted  only  the  higher  under 
these  persecutions ; and  it  may  be  believed  that,  brood- 
ing in  seclusion  over  his  sufferings,  his  heated  imagina- 
tion was  gradually  inflamed  into  fanatical  enthusiasm, 
which  really  misled  him  to  confound  his  cause  with  that 
of  Religion  and  Heaven.  Thus  exalted  by  pride  and 
passion,  and  emboldened  by  the  Papal  support,  lie  pro- 
ceeded solemnly  to  excommunicate  all  his  personal  ene- 
mies, and  all  who  should  maintain  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon  ; he  laid  the  whole  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Pro- 
vince of  Canterbury,  which  embraced  the  greater  part  of 
England,  under  an  Interdict;  and  while  bis  Sovereign 
alone  was  still  excepted  from  his  anathemas,  Henry  was 
admonished  that  even  this  forbeurunce  might  have  its 
terni.t 

But  the  vigour  of  the  Kiug’s  measures  intimidated  Renewed 
the  English  Clergy  from  observing  the  Interdict ; and  hostilities  ’ 
the  more  cautious  temper  of  the  Pope  prohibited  Becket  between  him 
from  proceeding  to  the  last  extremity.  The  danger  to 
Henry  of  a revolt  in  his  Continental  States  would  have  Franco, 
been  less  easily  surmounted,  if  the  French  King  had 
been  a Prince  of  more  skilful  and  energetic  charnctar. 

Rut  although  Louis  was  not  averse  from  using  every 
weapou  to  harass  so  obnoxious  a rival,  he  wanted  per- 
severance and  talent  to  improve  the  occasion  ; and  after 
some  years  of  irritating  but  desultory  hostility,  Henry 

• Stephan,  p.  3fi — 46.  Omw,  p.  1389—1398.  EnttU '*  St. 

Thom ir,  lib.  ii,  5 — 33,  Sc. 

t Stephan,  p,  47 — Jfi.  (ierva*.  p.  1199— 1403.  IloTedra,  p. 

49t>— 199.  Epiit.  St.  Thum.  lib.  i.  1 3 — 1 40.  ii.  9 — 17,  .Src,  pnium. 
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History,  hod  the  address  to  lure  him  into  a Peace  hy  the  offer  of 
an  advantageous  Family  alliance.  By  this  Treaty,  the 
English  Monarch  agreed  to  cede  Aquitaine  fully  to  his 
second  son  Richard,  in  order  that,  espousing  a daughter 
of  Louis,  the  young  Prince  should  hold  that  great  Fief 
immediately  from  his  father-in-law.  Henry  flattered 
Louis  still  more,  by  proposing  to  make  him  the  umpire 
«r.i  «>  u °f  ids  quarrel  with  Becket ; and  several  conferences  were 
Mcmtrnirjul,  accordingly  held  upon  the  subject  between  the  two 
Monarch*  and  the  exiled  Primate.  On  one  of  these  oc- 
casions, Henry,  with  the  appearance  at  least  of  great 
moderation,  declared  that  he  would  be  satisfied  if  Becket 
would  so  behove  towards  him,  as  the  holiest  of  the  Pri- 
mate’s predecessors  had  done  to  the  meanest  of  his. 
But  Becket  Insolently  or  prudently  evaded  a proffer,  of 
which  either  his  pride  could  ill  digest  the  qualification, 
or  his  acuteness  foresaw  the  insecurity.* 

At  length,  however,  the  uneasiness  of  Henry  on  the 
one  hand,  and  probably  the  discovery  of  Becket  on  the 
iaduSic?  ot*,er'  protectors,  the  King  of  France  and  the 

C ' Pope,  were  becoming  equally  weary  of  his  quarrel,  dis- 
poser! 1 >ot 1 1 parties  to  an  accommodation.  But  when  the 
articles  of  a mutual  compromise  had  been  adjusted,  the 
reconciliation  was  still  for  some  time  delayed,  because 
Henry  objected  to  afford  a pledge  of  his  sincerity  by 
giving  the  Primate  the  customary  kiss  of  peace.  This 
he  obstinately  withheld  on  the  excuse  of  a vow  by 
which  he  had  rashly  bound  himself  in  his  anger;  aud 
the  growth  of  Becket’s  distrust  was  naturally  measured 
by  the  pertinacity  of  Henry’s  refusal.  Such  conduct 
in  the  King  has  been  regarded  os  an  evidence  of  dis- 
simulation by  some  Writers,  who  have  overlooked  the 
obvious  conclusion  that  the  very  avowal  of  a scruple 
must  defeat  any  purpose  of  duplicity:  but  the  circum- 
stance is  worthy  of  remark  only  as  a proof  of  the  im- 
portance attached,  hy  the  gross  superstition  of  the  Age, 
to  a mere  quibble  of  conscience.  For,  if  sincere.  Henry 
was  contented  to  break  the  spirit,  as  long  as  he  adhered 
to  the  letter  of  hia  vow : if  otherwise,  ii  was  believer! 
that  he  might  more  safely  break  his  Moral  faith  and 
Kingly  honour,  than  violate  an  oath  of  implacable  resent- 
ment/ But  this  difficulty,  like  the  more  material  sub- 
jects of  dispute,  was  finally  waved.  It  was  agreed 
tacitly  to  abandon  all  reference  to  the  original  grounds 
of  the  quarrel.  No  recognition  of  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon,  or  other  submission,  was  required  from 
Becket ; and  Ilia  Primate,  upon  restoration  to  his  Archi- 
episcopal  office  and  revenues,  promised  to  sene  the 
who  return*  King  with  all  honour  and  faithfulness.  Upon  tills  com- 
t<?  England.  promj9et  Becket  returned  to  Lnglaud,  and  took  posses- 
j I D‘  sion  of  his  See.t 

Intern pei-  The  **,rst  measure  of  the  Primote  on  his  landing  is 

•nee  of  his  confessed,  even  by  his  advocates,  to  have  been  rash  and 
subsequent  intcm$>erate.  J Henry,  according  to  the  practice  of  that 
Age,  had  desired  to  see  his  eldest  son  crowned  during 
his  own  life-time  ; and  the  Archbishop  of  York  having 
accordingly  performed  the  ceremony,  at  which  it  was 
considered  the  right  of  the  Primate  alone  to  officiate,  the 
Pope  had,  at  Becket’s  instigation  before  the  late  com- 
promise, issued  Decree*  of  Spiritual  censure  against  the 
usurping  Prelate  and  his  assistants,  the  Bishops  of  Lon- 
don and  Salisbury.  These  Instruments  having  been 

* firrva*.  p.  1408.  Epiti.  Si.  Thom.  lib.  ii.  66. 

■f  SlqtlMn.  jv.  57 — 69.  terras.  p.  1412.  Uoveden,  p.  525. 
Efutt.  St.  Thorn,  lib  v.  21.  45,  Si c. 

J Gul.  N«ubrig.  lib.  ii.  p.  25. 


conduct 


originally  intrusted  to  Becket,  he  no  sooner  arrived  KngUnd. 
in  Englnnd  than  he  caused  them  to  be  publicly  served 
upon  the  three  Prelates.  It  is  stated  that  he  was  pro- 
voked to  this  insult  by  intelligence  that  the  Bishops, 
who  knew  that  lie  carried  the  papers  with  him,  designed 
to  have  seized  them  on  bis  landing:  but  it  is  obvious 
that  the  use  which  he  made  of  the  Papal  censures  was 
n violation  of  the  spirit  at  least  of  the  recent  Treaty. 

He  shortly  followed  up  this  act  of  hostility  by  another, 
which  still  more  plainly  showed  how  little  he  was  dis- 
posed to  bury  in  oblivion  the  offences  which  had  been 
committed  against  him  by  his  enemies:  for,  from  the 
pulpit  of  his  Cathedral  at  Canterbury,  lie  proceeded 
publicly  to  excommunicate  two  of  the  King’s  servants, 
llanult  and  Robert  de  Broc,  for  oppressing  his  Clergy 
by  their  master’s  command  before  the  accommodation. 

When  the  first  news  of  these  outrageous  aggressions 
reached  Henry  in  Normandy,  be  resolved  to  encounter 
them  by  some  legal  proceedings  against  the  Primate : 
but  reiterated  complaints  from  his  servants,  of  the  course 
which  the  vindictive  Prelate  continued  to  pursue,  at 
length  provoked  the  passionate  and  fatal  exclamation, 
that  “ of  all  the  cowards  who  ate  hfe*  bread,  there  was 
none  to  rid  him  of  a turbulent  Priest.”* 

This  inconsiderate  burst  of  fury  was  interpreted  ton  It*  fatal  coo- 
literally  by  four  Knights  of  distinguished  rank  in  the  •eq'wncw. 
Royal  Household,  William  de  Tracy,  Richard  Brito, 

Hugh  de  More vi lie,  and  Reginald  Filx-Urse,  who  im- 
mediately binding  themselves  mutually  hy  oath  to 
avenge  the  King’s  quarrel,  quitted  the  Court  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  repaired  to  Canterbury.  On  their  arrival 
in  that  City,  they  rudely  thrust  themselves  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Primate ; and  imperiously  desired  him  to 
retract  his  late  measures.  The  dauntless  spirit  of 
Becket  rose  with  the  very  imminence  of  his  personal 
danger;  and  he  scarcely  condescended  to  make  any 
other  reply  than  an  indignant  rebuke  at  the  intrusion. 
Contenting  themselves  fur  the  moment  with  menaces 
sufficiently  intelligible,  the  four  Knights  withdrew;  and 
their  intended  victim  might  either  have  securely 
guarded  his  person,  or  retired  again  from  his  See.  But 
he  magnanimously  spurned  every  counsel  of  precau- 
tion ; rejected  the  entreaties  of  his  attendants  to  ab- 
sent himself  from  vespers  at  the  Cathedral;  and  even 
refused  to  allow  the  doors  of  the  Church  to  be  closed. 

He  had  scarcely  entered  the  Choir,  when  the  four 
Knights,  with  twelve  attendants  all  in  complete  armour, 
burst  with  drawn  swords  into  the  Cathedral.  To  their 
loud  demand,  “Where  is  the  traitor?  where  is  the 
Archbishop?”  lie  calmly  replied,  “ Here  am  I,  the 
Archbishop,  but  no  traitor.”  They  told  him  he  must 
instantly  absolve  the  suspended  Bishops  : he  answered 
that  he  would  not  until  they  offered  satisfaction.  To 
one  of  the  Knights,  whose  patron  he  had  formerly  been, 
he  observed,  “ Thee  I have  rendered  many  services : 
what  wmildst  thou  with  me  ?”  The  only  reply  w as  an 
attempt  to  grasp  his  person  as  a prisoner:  when,  in  a 
momentary  ebullition  of  passion  at  the  insult,  he  seized 
the  assailant  by  the  gorget,  and  violently  threw  him  olf 
to  some  distance.  Then,  as  suddenly  recovering  his 
self-possession,  he  exclaimed  that  he  was  ready  to  die 
in  the  name  of  Christ  and  in  defence  of  his  Church ; 
and  bowing  his  head,  he  unresistingly  awaited  the 
repeated  blows  of  his  assassins.  The  first  stroke,  Munlct  of 
Becket. 
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already %med  nt  him,  having  been  partially  warded  off 
by  the  only  faithful  attendant  who  had  not  fieri,  and 
whose  arm  it  broke,  had  wounded  him  but  slightly; 
but  the  second  brought  him  to  the  earth  ; and  the  third 
clave  bin  skull  ami  laid  him  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  SL 
He i id’s  Altar.  His  murderers  desisted  not.  until  they 
had  literally  strewed  the  pavement  with  his  brains.0 

Tlie  news  of  this  sacrilegious  and  shocking  tragedy 
was  received  with  universal  execration.  Among  the 
Clergy  throughout  Europe,  it  excited  all  the  indignation 
which  was  due  to  the  fate  of  a man,  who  having  been 
the  most  distinguished  champion  of  their  Order,  was 
not  unjustly  deemed  a martyr  to  tbeir  rights.  Ry  the 
superstitious  Laity,  the  scene  of  its  perpetration,  and  the 
sacred  rank  of  the  sufferer,  were  regarded  as  fearful 
aggravations  of  a crime,  the  real  atrocity  of  which, 
divested  of  these ’circumstances,  would  probably  have 
produced  far  less  sensation.  The  catastrophe  alto- 
gether had  the  eflbct  of  incapacitating  men’s  minds  for 
any  calm  retrospect  to  the  original  merits  of  the  quarrel 
between  Henry  and  the  murdered  Primate  ; and  the 
triumph  of  the  Church  was  completed  iu  the  one  un- 
mingled feeling  of  Religious  horror,  w hich  superseded  all 
differences  of  opinion  on  the  question  of  Ecclesiastical 
encroachments.  Henceforth,  the  King  of  England,  in- 
stead of  receiving  the  support  of  Princes  and  Nobles 
who  were  equally  interested  with  himself  in  repressing 
the  growth  of  Ecclesiastical  usurpation,  might  expect  to 
find  the  strongest  sympathies  of  mankind  enlisted 
ogainst  a cause,  which  his  partisans  had  stained  with  so 
foul  a murder.  Henry  was  too  quick-sighted  not  to 
perceive  his  danger,  and  too  sagacious  not  to  discover 
the  only  expedient  for  averting  the  storm  which  threat- 
ened to  overwhelm  him  with  destruction.  He  showed — 
and  there  appears  no  reason  to  doubt  his  sincerity — 
the  deepest  grief  at  the  catastrophe;  and  immediately 
despatched  an  embassy  to  the  Pope  to  assert  his  own 
innocence  of  any  participation  in  the  deed,  and  to  depre- 
cate the  vengeance  of  the  Church  against  hinwelf  lor  the 
guilt  of  his  servants.  At  the  same  time  he  confessed 
and  deplored  the  unintentional  encouragement,  which 
he  was  sensible  that  his  rash  ebullition  of  anger  had 
given  to  the  assassins  ; and  he  declared  that,  on  such 
account  only,  as  a self-imposed  penance  for  the  intem- 
perate language  which  had  tended  to  the  fatal  result,  he 
would  submit  to  purge  himself  by  oath]  from  the  suspi- 
cion of  having  desired  or  designed  the  murder  of  the 
Primate. 

The  Pope,  who  saw  that  more  was  to  be  gained  for 
the  cause  of  Ecclesiastical  supremacy  by  accepting  his 
apologies  thou  by  pushing  matters  to  extremity  against 
him,  improved  the  victory  of  the  Church  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  while  he  affected  to  use  it  with  moderation. 
He  therefore  contented  himself  with  excommunicating 
In  general  terms  the  murderers  of  Beckct  and  nil  their 
abettors. f He  received  by  his  Legates  the  solemn  and 


public  purgation  of  the  King,  from  whom,  as  the  price  England, 
of  reconciliation,  oaths  were  at  the  same  time  extorted  : 
that  he  would  render  due  obedience  to  Alexander  1 1 1,  ns  f'n>m 
the  true  Pope ; restore  the  jxwsessions  of  the  See  of  A-  D* 
Canterbury  ; abstain  from  enforcing  any  customs  which  1066- 
had  not  been  introduced  before  hi*-  Reign,  or  from  pre-  to 
venting  appeals  to  the  Holy  See,  in  Ecclesiastical 
affairs ; and  assume  the  Cross  again?  t the  Infidels,  if  1 * 

called  upon,  for  three  years.  Upon  these  conditions, 
absolution  was  finally  granted,  to  Henry;  and  a ter- 
mination was  put  to  a contest  which  had  disturbed 
several  years  of  his  Reign,  and  latterly  foreboded  the 
most  disastrous  consequences  to  his  life  and  fortunes.* 

The  clause  by  which  he  might  seem  to  abandon  the 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon  was  far  too  loosely  warded  to 
convey  any  definite  meaning;  and  the  King,  on  his 
side,  was  probably,  by  this  time,  but  too  happy  to  close 
his  struggle  with  the  Church  by  an  accommodation 
which,  if  it  formally  confirmed  the  Ecclesiastical  immu- 
nities of  preceding  Reigns,  left  him  nt  liberty  in  detail  to 
contract  their  extent  by  disputing  their  prescription. 

While  his  negotiations  with  the  Papal  Sec  were  yet  Ioziato. 
pending,  and  probably  as  a means  of  escaping  from  the 
embarrassing  position  in  which  he  was  personally  placed 
by  remaining  in  his  Continental  dominions,  Henry  hod 
undertaken  an  enterprise,  which  was  destined  to  provo 
the  most  memorable  of  his  Reign.  This  was  the  con- 
quest, or  rather  an  assumption  of  the  paramount  Sove- 
reign ly,  of  Ireland.  It  has  been  usual  to  introduce  the 
details  of  that  event  by  a long  reference  to  the  previous 
condition  of  the  Island:  but  the  early  History  of  the  Retrospect 
Irish,  like  that  of  every  People  in  a similar  slate  of  to  its  condi* 
utter  barbarism,  is  obscure  and  fabulous  ; their  poll-  tlon* 
tical  Annals,  if  the  term  may  he  used,  present  nothing, 
so  far  as  the  genuineness  of  such  records  may  he  ad- 
mitted, hut  a confused  series  of  savage  wnrs  and  petty 
revolutions;  and  the  establishment  and  fate  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  the  Island,  which  was  very  early 
founded, — the  only  part  of  its  primitive  History  which 
muv  claim  any  real  interest, — belongs  to  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Division  of  our  subject.  It  may,  therefore,  in  this 
place,  suffice  to  say,  that  the  Irish  People  were  evi- 
dently of  the  great  Keltic  race,  with  an  admixture  of 
colonies  of  Northmen,  who  had  occupied  parts  of  the 
sea-coast,  and  built  several  places  of  trade  ;f  that  the 
state  of  Society  among  the  native  Tribes  was  pastoral, 
predatory,  and  warlike;  and  that  they  wore  governed 
by  a number  of  petty  Chieftains,  more  or  less  subject  to 
five  Kings  of  as  many  Provinces  : Connaught,  Leinster, 

Ulster,  and  Tnamond  and  Desmond,  or  North  and  South 
Munster.  Hut  it  may  he  discerned  that,  amidst  the  in- 
cessant vicissitudes  of  barbarian  strife,  a kind  of  para* 
mount  authority  over  the  whole  Island  was  usually  con- 
ceded to  the  mi»t  powerful  of  these  Provincial  Sove- 
reigns ; and  this  supremacy,  at  the  epoch  before  us,  was 
claimed  by  the  O’Connors,  Kings  of  Connaught.J 


• Stephan,  p.  77— Sj.  Got**,  p.  1414 — 1417.  Matt.  Paris, 
p.  86,  »7. 

f The  fate  of  the  assassins  of  Berkttt  was  curious.  They  had  at 
first  fied  to  the  Castle  of  KnaTtisbunnigh  m Yorkshire,  which  be- 
longed to  Hugh  <k  MoreviUc,  one  of  tlu  ir  nnmlwr  : hut  the  King, 
though  lie  abstained  from  punishing  ly  the  secular  law  the  seal  for 
hia  service  which  had  fatally  prompted  them,  was  coin  jelled,  lest 
he  should  appear  to  countrniu»ce  their  crime,  to  abandon  them  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Church.  To  obtain  relief  truss  the  Papal  sen- 
tence of  excommunication,  they  then  roede  a penitential  journey  to 
Rome,  whence  the  Pojw  ordered  them  to  proceed,  in  expiation 
of  their  guilt,  on  n pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem : where  some,  or  all,  of 


them  died  and  were  buried  before  the  Gate  of  the  Temple*  (ltd. 
Ncuhrig.  hb.  ii.  p.  25. 

• Grrvae  p.  1417—1422.  Epui.  St.  Tfau.lib.  v.84,  83.  88,  89. 
llovrdcn,  p.  526—5 29. 

f O'Conor,  Protejom.  Ac.  mh  imit.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
Northmen,  who,  from  the  quarter  whence  they  came,  sreie  here 
called  Ostinen,  ur  Enttmen,  ami  who  at  first  ravaged  Ireland  with 
their  usual  fury,  no  sooner  became  comparatively  civilised,  built 
towns,  and  settled  permanently  on  tbe  Coast,  than  they  wot*  attacked 
in  turn  anti  oppressed  by  the  wilder  native*.  Giraldus  Cambrenais, 
p.  750. 

J O’Conor,  Pro/rjtm.  lib.  riL  lib.  ix.  Giraldus,  p*  739. 
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Qaato.7.  Both  the  Conqueror  of  England  end  his  sons  appear 
to  have  entertained  soins  projects  for  the  subjugation  of 
Ireland;  from  which  probably  they  were  only  diverted 
by  the  distractions  of  their  own  unquiet  Reigns.  But 
Henry  II.,  even  from  the  first  year  after  his  accession  to 
the  English  Crown,  had  evidently  formed  more  serious 
intentions  of  prosecuting  the  same  design:  for  one  of 
the  earliest  acts  of. his  Reign  was  to  solicit  and  obtain 
tertS»eTby  fr°m  PoP®  Adrian  UL  a formal  sanction  for  assuming 
tbs  Anglo-7  the  Sovereignty  of  Ireland.  It  has  been  disputed  whe- 
Nonnso  ther  this  suit  was  in  submission  to  the  right  already 
claimed  by  the  Pontiffs  to  dispose  of  the  temporal  King- 
doms of  the  Earth  ; or  merely  intended  to  propitiate  the 
Papal  support  by  the  prospect  of  extending  the  Spiriturd 
jurisdiction  of  the  Romish  See  to  an  Island,  by  the 
Clergy  of  which  the  authority  of  the  Popes  had  been 
very  faintly,  if  at  ull,  recognised.  But  it  was  natural 
that  Adrian  should  in  any  case  construe  the  application 
^imhCwt  sense  most  agreeable  to  the  Pupal  pretensions; 
"M  and  he  issued  n Bull  accordingly,  by  which  he  granted 
the  Sovereignty  of  Ireland  to  Henry  and  his  heirs.* 
Thu  King,  however,  found  his  Barons,  whom  he  soon 
After  assembled  in  a gnat  Council  to  deliberate  on  the 
enterprise,  averse  from  its  prosecution  ;f  and  engaging 
in  other  designs  on  the  Continent,  he  forgot  or  suspended 
his  first  scheme  for  many  years:  until,  while  he  was 
residing  in  Aquitaine  in  the  height  of  his  dispute  with 
ficckel,  his  ambition  was  tempted  by  the  appearance  at 
his  Court  of  one  of  the  Irish  Princes. 

This  was  Dermot,  King  of  Leinster,  who,  iu  conse- 
quence of'  a feud  which  he  had  originally  excited  by 
carrying  off  the  wife  of  O’Ruarc,  Chieftain  of  Leitrim, 
cut nu? Their  *llM^  some  changes  of  fortune,  been  finally  expelled 
designs,  from  hi*  dominions  by  Roderic  O'Connor  of  Con- 
naught, the  King-paramount  and  supporter  of  O’lluarc. 
Dermot,  to  secure  the  powerful  protection  of  Henry,  now 
came  personally  to  do  homage  to  him,  and  upon  these 
terms  obtained  his  consent  to  levy  a force  of  English 
adventurers  for  the  recovery  of  his  dominions.  With  this 
Royal  sanction,  he  found  little  difficulty  in  inducing 
Richard  Slrongbow,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  with  two 
Knights,  Robert  Filz-Stephen  and  Maurice  Fitz- 
Gerald, all  three  men  of  broken  fortunes,  to  engage  in 
Invasion  of  h*s  aerv’icc.  They  successively  enlisted  and  carried  over 
the  Island  small  Bodies  of  troops  to  join  the  exiled  Prince,  who  bad 
by  English  secretly  preceded  them  to  Ireland  ; and  by  the  uid  of 
adventurers,  their  mailed  cavalry  and  archers,  who  easily  prevailed 
* over  the  brave  but  half-armed  and  undisciplined  natives. 
Dermot  was  not  only  restored  to  his  dominions,  but 
gained  many  victories  over  his  enemies.  Wexford, 
Waterford,  and  Dublin  rapidly  felt  by  storm  before  the 
Theutue-  English  auxiliaries;  and  in  attempting  to  expel  the 
<***•  invaders,  Ascuif,  the  Northman  Chieftain  of  Dublin, 
the  King-paramount  O’Connor,  and  his  dependent 
O’Ruarc,  were  severally  defeated  with  fatal  slaughter. 
Meanwhile  Dermot,  who  had  begun  to  aspire  to  the 
Sovereignty  of  the  whole  Island,  died  in  the  midst  of 
these  conquests ; and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had 
espoused  his  daughter  Eva,  with  the  promise  of  suc- 
ceeding him,  immediately  assumed  the  Royal  au- 
thority. I 

jealousy  ef  Bui  the  fortunate  adventurer  had  soon  reason  for 
Henry.  alarm  at  the  jealousy  which  was  excited  by  his  enter- 

* Ginldtn,  p.  787.  //ro  Sax.  (nputt  \Y  flkuu)  p.  319. 

| CAroit.  ,V»rwM*.  p.  990. 

1 (iirnMos,  p.  760 — 776. 
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prise  in  his  own  Sovereign,  with  whom  he  had  fallen  into  thiriaad. 
disgrace  before  these  transactions.  The  distrust  of  * 

Henry  was  with  difficulty  appeased  by  the  politic  sub- 
mission of  the  Earl  : who,  returning  to  England  to 
meet  the  King,  assured  him  that  he  had  effected  his  con- 
quests only  for  hia  liege  lord;  and  immediately  sur- 
rendering Dublin  and  the  other  captured  Cities  to  his 
disposal,  did  homage  for  the  rest  of  tils  Irish  posses- 
sions, as  a Vassal  in  chief  of  the  English  Crown.  Henry,  ,fv*  f 
at  the  moment  glad  to  evade  the  expected  visit  of  the  !^Und° 
Papal  Legates,  hastily  assembled  a large  fleet  and  A. 

numerous  land  force  at  Milford  Haven  : whence  em-  H7l, 

harking  for  Ireland,  with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  iu  his 
train,  he  landed  at  Waterford ; marched  to  Dublin  ; 
received  the  submission  of  most  of  the  native  Princes, 
who  were  overawed  by  the  splendour  of  his  Royal  pro- 
gress and  the  imposing  oiray  of  his  troops;  and  be-  eaiineminal 
fore  his  departure,  though  he  added  nothing  to  the  eon- 
quests  of  Strongbow,  extended  his  real  or  nominal 
supremacy  over  four  out  of  the  five  Provinces  of  the  A>  D> 
Island,*  A few  years  afterwards,  having  obtained  a 
Papal  Bull  authorizing  him  to  erect  his  conquests  into  a 
great  Fief  of  the  English  Crown  in  favour  of  one  of  his 
sons,  he  bestowed  it  upon  the  youngest.  Prince  John  ; 
and  sent  him  over  to  assume  the  government  with  the 
title  of  I-ord  of  Ireland  and  u numerous  force.  But  such 
were  the  disorders  caused  by  the  dissensions  of  the  English 
adventurers  under  the  feeble  rule  of  the  youthful  Prince, 
that  his  father  was  compelled  within  a few  months  to 
recall  him,  and  to  appoint  in  his  room  Hugh  de  Lacy,  a 
Nobleman  of  courage  ond  ability,  ns  Lord  Deputy  : — a 
title  under  which  the  government  long  continued  to  be 
administered  by  an  English  officer.  But  the  effective 
authority  of  the  Lord  Deputy  did  not  reach  beyond  the 
pale  of  the  English  conquests,  which,  during  the  Age 
before  us,  comprehended  little  more  than  the  Eastern 
coast,  with  a connecting  chain  of  fortresses  from  Down- 
patrick to  Cork;  the  intruders  were  engaged  with  various 
fortune  in  perpetual  hostilities  against  the  native  Princes ; 
and  so  obstinate  was  the  resistance  of  a gallant  though 
uncivilized  and  divided  People, — so  slow,  notwithstand- 
ing the  superiority  of  their  enemies  in  arts  and  arms, 
the  progress  of  permanent  conquest, — that  the  total  sub- 
jugation of  Ireland  was  scarcely  effected  at  the  distance 
of  four  Centuries  from  the  original  settlement,  t 

The  paramount  Sovereignty  of  Ireland,  therefore,  was  Prosperity 
long  a barren  honour  of  the  English  Crown.  But  as 
nn  undue  importance  was  at  first  attached  to  its  acqui-  5**®* 
sition,  it  conferred  a momentary  splendour  on  the  Reign 
in  which  it  was  effected,  and  dazzled  the  Age  with  the 
semblance  of  a glorious  conquest.  In  this  respect,  the 
enterprise  was  eminently  serviceable  to  Henry.  For 
having  thus  easily  enhanced  the  fame  of  his  policy  and 
(irmg,  being  now  freed  from  the  disquietude  of  his  long 
struggle  with  Becket,  and  relieved  by  his  reconciliation 
with  the  Papal  See  from  the  dangerous  consequences 
which  the  murder  of  that  Prelate  had  threatened,  he 
seemed  to  have  attained  the  summit  of  fortune  and 
greatness.  He  had,  in  fact,  become  the  most  successful 
ond  powerful  Prince  in  Europe ; ond  os  such  was  equally 
respected  and  feared  by  lii*  contemporaries.  But  bo 
was  destined,  among  a thousand  other  examples  of  Roy- 
ally, to  prove  and  to  feel  the  vanity  of  human  grandeur; 

* Gtrakluf,  p-  775, 776.  Gorvaa.  p.  1420.  G«L  Neubrig.  lib 
ii.  p.  26. 

f Giraklua,  p.  777 — 807.  Hovodeo,  p.  527—529. 
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and  from  tha  very  Reason  at  which  he  had  gathered  the 
full  harvest  of  ambition,  the  declining  years  of  his  exist- 
ence began  to  be  harassed  by  machinations  of  foreign 
hostility,  and  by  the  more  cruel  persecution  of  filial  in- 
gratitude. The  natural  jealousy  with  which  the  per- 
pondernnee  of  hia  vast  possessions,  and  his  personal 
talents  and  prosperity,  were  regarded  by  other  Priuces, 
caused  an  extensive  confederacy  to  be  organized  against 

him,  with  closer  concert  and  greater  secrecy  than  was 

against  him.  usual  in  the  loose  combinations  of  that  rude  state  of 
a.  p.  political  society.  The  French  Monarch  was  the  prin- 
1173.  cipai  mover  of  the  plot ; the  assistance  of  the  King  of 
Soots,  William  the  Lion,  was  engaged,  partly  through 
alarm  ut  the  increasing  power  of  a formidable  neigh- 
bour, pertly  by  the  hope  of  obtaining  Northumbria  for 
his  share  of  the  spoil ; and  the  Earls  of  Flanders,  Bou- 
logne, nnd  Blots  were  tempted  by  similar  views,  the 
first  of  receiving  the  County  of  Kent,  nnd  the  two  latter 
of  dismembering  the  Continental  Provinces  of  a common 
enemy.* 

ZRcbeUioa  of  But  the  confederates  relied  less  on  their  own  united 
3iis  Mini,  arms,  than  on  their  success  in  dividing  the  power  and 
breaking  the  spirit  of  the  English  King,  by  the  agency 
of  the  unnatural  foes  whom  they  stirred  up  in  the  bosom 
of  his  own  family.  Whatever  political  motives  had 
mingled  with  his  parental  affection,  Henry  had  deserved 
the  gratitude  of  his  children  by  the  splendid  establish- 
ments which  he  hail  fondly  prepared  for  them  even 
during  his  own  life.  Henry  Courtmantel,  the  eldest, 
he  had  caused  to  be  crowned  as  his  successor  to  the 
English  throne  ; Richard,  the  second,  he  had  invested 
with  the  great  Fief  of  Aquitaine  ; and  for  Geoffrey,  the 
third,  lie  had  secured  the  Duchy  of  Bretany  by  betroth- 
ing him  to  his  Ward  Constance,  the  heiress  of  that  Pro- 
vince.f  The  first  practices  of  the  French  Monarch  were 
tried  upon  Courtmantel,  as  his  son-in-law  ; and  the 


Mitigated 
niul  sup. 


iKirtoil  by  voung  Prince  was  easily  instigated,  first,  to  demand 
VI1,  from  his  father  the  complete  possession  either  of  Nor- 
nu*CB*  mainly  or  of  England  for  enabling  him  to  maintain  the 
dignity  of  his  nominal  Crown,  and  on  meeting  with  a 
refusal,  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  confede- 
rates. But  the  bitterest  enemy  of  Henry  was  his  own 
Queen  Eleanor,  whose  affections  he  had  long  alienated 
by  hi*  numerous  infidelities  and  who  bod  learned  to 


* Gervas,  p.  1424.  Horcden,  n.  632. 

f Tlw  Family  alliance  which  the  policy  of  Henry  hail  led  him  to 
contract  with  the  King  of  France,  produced  no  other  fruit*  than  dis- 
sension end  misery  : but  he  concluded  a marriage  for  Maud,  one  of 
his  daughters,  which,  though  probably  less  regarded  at  the  time 
sad  not  unclouded  with  vicissitudes,  was  endowed  with  more  auspi- 
cious fortune,  in  commingling  the  bluod  of  the  l’lanlagenet*  and 
Guelph*.  To  Henry  the  Lion,  Duke  of  Saxony,  the  diief  of  the 
latter  House,  which  was  then  in  the  plenitude  of  its  original  pride 
ami  power,  the  Princess  Maud  was  married  in  the  year  1165  ; nnd, 
by  a singular  dunce,  the  Duke,  in  bis  subsequent  reverses,  twin) 


fourth  son  of  Henry  thr  Lion,  whom  Maud  bore  tn  him  during  his 
exile  in  England,  that  the  present  Royal  family  of  Great  Britain 
deduces  the -right  line  of  its  illustrious  descent. 

I The  most  celebrated  among  Ihe  rivals  who  are  supposed  to 
have  provoked  the  jealousy  of  Eleanor,  was  RoMJBtmd,  daughter  of 
Lord  Cliffurd,  the  “Fair  Rosam-md”  ..f  oar  Romances,  by  whom 
the  King  had  two  natnral  wins.  Hut  the  tale  of  the  deadly  revenge 
of  Eleanor,  and  the  tragical  fate  of  her  victim,  appears  to  be  wholly 
fabulous;  end  itmny  be  learned  from  Hnvedcn,  (p  712.)  that  K,*a- 
moud  died  peaceably  in  Uw  Convent  of  God  stow,  whither  she  hail 
[»<*Td  to  expiate,  by  the  penance#  of  her  latter  years,  Ihe  errors  of 
her  youth.  Ihe  King;  esys  the  Chronicler,  was  kind  foe  her  soke 


regard  him  with  nil  the  hatred,  which  the  sense  of  injury  Engkad. 
could  inspire  in  a paRrionntc  nnd  unprincipled  womnn.  ’ 

She  it  was,  who  not  only  encouraged  the  rebellion  of 
her  eldest  son,  but  induced  his  two  younger  brothers, 

Richard  nnd  Geoffrey,  then  mere  boys,  to  imitate  his 
example,  nnd  herself  lied  from  her  husband’s  Court.* 

Henry  was  more  heart -stricken  by  this  unnatural 
combination  against  him  in  his  own  House,  than  appalled  1 . . 

by  the  formidable  array  of  his  foreign  und  domestic  ene-  0y 

mii*s.  On  his  very  Vawuds  he  could  place  no  depend-  Henry, 
ence  : for  they  had  been  seduced  from  their  nllegflncc 
by  his  wile  ami  children.  But  with  the  courage  and  ac- 
tivity  which  always  distinguished  him.  he  immediately  by 
his  gold  levied  a great  army  of  the  Flemish  mercenaries, 
or  Braban^ons,  and  soon  made  head  against  all  his  Con- 
tinental opponents.  The  person  of  Eleanor,  by  a lucky 
chance,  fell  into  his  hands  at  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities ; his  rebellious  children  were  thus  deprived  of  her 
evil  counsels  ; and  he  detained  her  in  captivity,  with  one 
short  interval,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  With- 
out any  single  action  of  importance,  his  forces  were 
every  where  victorious  in  the  Continental  war:  hut  in 
Englund  the  confederates  had  succeeded  in  throwing  the 
whole  Kingdom  into  confusion;  nnd  while  malecontent 
Barons  ap|>earcd  in  arms  in  every  quarter  upon  pretence 
of  supporting  the  cause  of  Henry  Courtmantel,  that 
young  Prince  himself  was  preparing  nn  invasion  from 
the  French  ports;  and  the  Scottish  King  had  poured 
his  barbarous  forces  into  the  Northern  Counties. t 

On  the  report  of  these  complicated  dangers,  Henry  His  pfl- 
flew  from  Normandy  to  England;  and  his  presence  irrunoge  to 
alone  sufficed  to  overawe  the  rebels  and  paralyze  the  jwio? 

levs.  The  first  act  of  the  King  alter  ° ■ 

landing  at  Southampton  may  be  received  as  a striking  1174*. 
proof  of  the  degree,  to  which  the  strongest  minds  of  that 
Age  wc.t  the  slaves  of  a grovelling  superstition.  Instead 
of  attributing  the  ingratitude  of  his  children  to  his  own 
false  indulgence  and  crooked  policies,  or  the  hostility  of 
his  revengeful  Queen  to  the  provocation  of  his  dissolute 
life;  instead  of  seeking  in  his  own  ambition  and  mis- 
conduct for  the  seeds  of  all  the  retributive  evil  which 
hud  fallen  upon  him;  he  imagined  that  the  wrath  of 
Heaven  had  been  kindled  by  an  involuntary  offence. 

He  believed  that  his  misfortunes  were  judgments  of 
God  against  him  for  the  rash  exclamation  by  which  he 
had  unconsciously  instigated  the  murderers  of  BeckeL 
To  expiate  this  guilt,  he  hastened  to  make  a pilgrimage 
to  the  tomb  of  the  Archbishop,  whom  the  Pope  had 
latcl7  canonized  ; and  the  greatest  Sovereign  of  Europe, 
barefooted  ami  in  the  garb  of  a penitent,  before  the 
shrine  of  his  ancient  enemy,  after  publicly  and  solemnly 
appealing  to  Heaven  that  he  was  innocent  of  having 
designed  the  murder  of  the  Saint,  implored  pardon  for 
his  unintentional  fault,  and  submitted  his  naked  bock  to 
be  scourged  by  the  Monks  of  Canterbury.  At  the  con- 

to  the  Nuns  of  Gmistow,  who  buried  her  la  their  choir  ; and  he'eent 
them  a silken  pall  to  hang  over  her  tumh,  as  well  as  costly  lamp*  to 
illuminate  it.  But  it  seems  that  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  was  scan- 
dalized by  these  tumours  to  the  memory  of  one  “ as  (rail  as  beat* 
traua  and  obliged  live  N uns  to  exhume  her  body  and  cast  it  into 
the  common  cemetery,  telling  them  that  the  mistress  of  a King  eras 
no  better  than  the  mistress  of  a humbler  man  : which  iodeeu  was 
true,  though  the  justice  of  the  sentiment  will  hardly  excuse  the  inde- 
cent and  uncharitalde  insult  against  the  mortal  remains  of  the  fair 
penitent,  by  which  it  was  accompanied. 

• liorrden,  p.  5.t6.  Ncubrtg.  lib.  ii,  n,  27 
f G enrai.  u.  1424.  UoicWn.  n.  536—539.  Newbrlg.  lib.  U. 
p.  28—33. 
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Untory.  elusion  of  this  edifying*  scene  of  Royal  degradation, 
v— ^ which  the  Clergy  were  careful  to  improve  by  a Sermon 
From  to  the  congregation  assembled  in  the  Cathedral,  Henry 
a.  d.  resumed  the  more  dignified  courage  and  hearing  of  his 
1006.  natural  character,  and  prepared  to  encounter  every 
10  peril  with  his  usual  promptness  and  energy.f 
1*199  ^'*ie  caP*ure  his  dangerous  enemy,  the  King  of 

Capture  of  ®colsi,  w^°  had  already  commenced  his  invasion  and 
the  King  of  Was  surprised  by  Ralph  dc  Granville,  w hile  tilting  w ith 
Scots.  a few  Knights  tinder  the  castle  of  Alnwick,  was  the 
fir*  auspicious  event  which  raised  the  hopes  of  Henry  ; 
and  the  alleged  coincidence!  of  this  success  with  the 
late  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury  failed  not  to  confirm  the 
superstitious  confidence  of  the  English  Monarch  and  his 
party,  that  his  atonement  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  h 
Bccket  had  been  accepted  by  Heaven.  Perhaps  this 
belief  was  as  serviceable  to  the  King,  as  the  Clergy  of 
Canterbury  found  it  conducive  to  the  reputation  of  their 
Saint,  for  from  lire  same  period  the  forces  of  his  enemies 
melted  away  in  ever)-  direction.  The  Scotch  army  on 
learning  the  captivity  of  their  Sovereign  immediately 
dis|H'rsed ; the  rebel  English  Barons  laid  dowu  their 
urms  and  submitted  to  the  Royal  clemency;  and  Henry 
was  enabled  to  despatch  into  Normandy  the  levies  which 
he  had  collected  to  repel  the  threatened  descent  of  his 
own  sou  from  France.  The  war  which  was  thus  diverted 
anew  into  his  Continental  States  produced  no  signal 
event;  and  both  Louis  VII.  of  France  and  Henry,  as 
they  now  found  themselves  advancing  in  5 ears,  having 
Peice  of  become  sincerely  desirous  of  a pacification!  the  Peace  of 
MontUitus.  Montlouis,  of  which  we  have  elsewhere  related  the  cir- 
n7s  cumstanccs.ff  was  concluded  without  difficulty.  The 
1175.  0f  Scots  was  the  chief  sufferer  by  the  war  : for  he 

was  compelled  to  purchase  his  release  by  the  humilia- 
tion, not  only  of  renewing  in  his  own  person  the  homage 
which  he  had  formerly  paid  to  the  English  Crown, 
but  also  of  summoning  Ids  Vassals  to  swear  fealty  to 
Henry  as  their  lord  jiciramount.  and  of  surrendering 
several  Castles  and  hostages  as  pledges  of  his  good  faith. |j 
Henry  cn-  After  this  pacification,  Henry  was  at  length  permitted 
iJSEg-  for  some  years  to  enjoy  an  unusual  interval  of  repose.^ 
^ But  as  his  sons  grew  up  into  full  manhood,  they  diaco- 

* TIh?  render  may  find  all  its  particular*  related  with  singular 
complacency  and  dramatic  skill  by  the  Human  Catholic  Historian 
of  KnplftiwL  Linford,  iJislery  if  ilngAtmdt  vot.  ii-  p.  393. 

f Qwiia  p.  1427.  Hovedea,  p 3-38,  539.  Nculirig.  lib.  ii.  p.  35. 

j Dr.  Lingerd  rebukes  Lord  Hailes  for  denying  tb..t  the  King  of 
Scots'  capture  took  place  “on  the  very  morning  on  which  Ilenre 
arrive  repentant  and  reconciled  from  the  shrine  of  St.  Ultimas.”  It 
would  seem  almost  on  insult  to  the  understanding  of  Ih*  reader  to 
point  out  the  utter  futility  of  tho  whole  question,  which  tiiroB  ou  the 
fact  of  a mere  accidental  cauiridence  of  dates:  Uit  it  is  amusing  to 
observe  the  eamretnes*  of  the  real  which  is  employed  in  elaborating 
and  maintaining  a point  of  so  deep  concernment  to  tho  honour  of  a 
Romish  Saint. 

$ Vide  p.  fill  of  this  volume. 

|!  Rymer,  Panirrn,  vol.  ».  p.  39.  Malt.  Paris,  tv  91. 

^1  It  waa  daring  this  period  of  Henry'*  reign  that  Alfonso,  King 
of  Castile,  and  his  uncle,  Soncl  10.  King  of  Navarre,  paid  a high 
tribute  to  the  reputation  for  judicial  integrity,  which  the  firmness 
sod  equity  or  h:*  domestic  administration  bad  obtained  for  him, 
by  choosing  him  for  their  umpire  in  n destructive  contest  in  which 
they  had  long  been  engaged  ; and  the  Confidence  expressed  in  hia 
impartiality Ty  Use  Kiugol  Navarre  was  the  more  striking,  because 
his  rival  Alfonso  had  mairivd  a daughter  of  Henry,  ltuth  Prince* 
having  agreed  1o  request  his  judgment  between  them, swore  by  their 
Ambassadors  to  accept  anil  observe  its  provisions;  and  Henry 
(a.  n.  1177)  having  summoned  a soluaa  Court  of  his  Barons  and 
Prelates,  and  taken  their  opinion  on  the  case,  pronounced  sentence, 
that  the  two  Kings  should  mutually  re-store  the  lands  belonging  to 
each  oilier  which  they  had  re-ued,  and  that  the  King  of  Castile 
should  satisfy  lus  cock's  claims  by  a pecuniary  payment.  It  ap- 


veretl  tempers  equally  incapable  of  filial  obedience  to  him,  England, 
or  of  fraternal  agreement  among  themselves.  Henry,  v-—v-^— 1 
the  eldest,  was  foremost  in  cxcitiug  new  family  convul-  1‘rom 
fiions  by  an  attempt  to  exact  homage  for  Aquitaine  A D- 
from  his  next  brother,  Richard.  On  the  refusal  of  1^66. 
Richard,  Henry,  in  concert  with  Geoffrey,  the  third 
brother,  invaded  that  Duchy  with  an  army  of  Brubdii- 
^oiis;  and  the  efforts  of  the  old  King  to  reconcile  his 
sons  being  resented  as  injuries  by  the  two  latter,  they 
turned  their’  arms  against  their  father  also.  It  would,  Second  re* 
however,  serve  little  purpose  to  trace  the  alternations  of  hellion  of 
hostility  and  agreement,  by  which  these  disgraceful  fk-  !,oU“' 
mily  feuds  were  varied.  They  were  only  suspended  for  A*JL* 
a time  by  the  premature  death  of  young  Henry,  the 
agonized  remorse  of  whose  last  hours  offered  but  a feeble 
atonement  for  the  sorrows  which  his  uudutcous  life  had 
inflicted  upon  his  parent.4  Geoffrey  did  not  long  sur-  Affliction* 
vive  his  elder  brother;  but  his  death  only  produced  ***■  ^ 
new  contentions : for  Richard,  now  become  heir  appa-  P5*1** 
rent  to  the  English  Crown,  and  jealous  of  his  father's 
affection  for  John,  his  only  surviviug  brother,  found  or 
feigned  several  pretences  for  flying  into  open  rebellion. 

The  chief  ostensible  cause  of  dispute  was  the  Priuccss 
Adeluis  daughter  of  Louis  VII.  of  France  ; and  the 
same  who  formerly  when  a child  had  been  betrothed  to 
Richard,  and  consigned  to  the  care  of  his  father : hut 
the  King,  from  some  jealousy  of  his  son's  designs,  had 
ever  since  kept  her  immured  in  one  of  his  Castles,  and 
now  refused  to  allow  the  nuptials  to  be  concluded.f 
Richard  immediately  leagued  himself  with  Philippe  Au- 
guste, the  successor  of  Louis  VII.;  who  hud  for 
some  years  filled  the  throne  of  France,  and  who, 
from  the  commencement  of  his  Reign,  seems  to  have 
formed  that  insidious  policy  of  fomenting  the  family 
discords  of  the  Phmtagencts,  through  which  he  finally 
succeeded  in  possessing  himself  of  the  greater  portion 
of  their  ample  Continental  inheritance.  Aided  by  this 
young  and  vigorous  Monarch,  Richard,  at  the  head  of 
the  TTiiilcconteut  Burous  of  Normandy,  experienced 
little  trouble  in  driving  his  father  before  him  through 
that  Duchy;  and  Henry,  enfeebled  by  bodily  infirmities, 
and  oppressed  by  a sense  of  the  weakness  of  his  oge, 
was  glad  to  conclude  a Peace  on  almost  any  terms  with 
his  enemies.  1 1 is  health  had  long  been  dr  dining  ; but 
bis  heart  was  broken  by  a discovery  which  he  made  in 
the  course  of  his  negotiations  with  Philippe,  that  his  fa- 
vourite son,  John,  hud  basely  entered  into  the  conspiracy 
against  him.  From  that  hour  he  fell  into  a settled  me- 
lancholy, which  was  followed  by  a mortal  fever;  and  in 
a few  days  he  breathed  his  last,  deserted  by  all  his  family  His  death, 
but  an  illegitimate  son,  at  the  Castle  of  Cliinon,  near 
Saumur.i 


pear*  that  i.u  resistance  was  made  liy  either  party  to  the  justice  of 
th»  award.  Ryroer,  vol.  iv.  p.  43 — 50. 

• Gervas- p.  14S0 — 1483.  Hoveden,  p.  620,  621. 

f There  appears  tu  have  been  no  foundation  for  the  conterof<ir*ry 
Kciuuhil,  which  attnlmted  Henry'*  seclusion  of  AdeLui*  to  a paction 
he  had  himself  conceived  for  her.  See  p.  624  of  this  volume. 

I Garvas.  p.  1545.  Hovcdcn,  p.  622 — 654.  tiul,  Neuhrig.  lih.  iii. 
p.  23.  The  reign  of  Ilcnry  IL  presents  a remarkable  epoch  in  the 
History  ef  English  Law,  t»y  several  change*  and  improvement* 
which  that  Munatch  unreduced  or  prosecuted  in  the  mutual  admi- 
nihtratraaof  the  Kingdom  : earedufiy  by  the  regular  aj.jKiiulment af 
itinerant  J iisticcs  ; the  gradual  substitution  of  Trial  by  Grand  Assize 
fur  the  \Ysgir  of  Battle;  and  the  commutation  of  leudal  military 
service  for  » scutage  or  pecuniary  payment.  But  the  pro  grew  of  Ihese 
important  measure*  may  be  mare  appropriately  traced  in  a distinct 
inquiry  into  tho  growth  of  tile  Legal  uud  Constitutional  institutions 
of  our  Country. 
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History.  On  his  decease,  the  Crown  of  England,  with  the  pos- 
'‘—■v*—'  session  of  all  his  extensive  Continental  Fiefs,  was  peace- 
¥x001  ably  assumed  by  Ilichard  as  his  eldest  surviving  son. 

A*  From  the  unfeeling  and  furious  disposition  which  that 

10t>6.  princc  had  already  exhibited  in  his  rebellion  against  his 

10  father,  his  new  subjects  might  draw  the  most  ominous 

J yan  expectations  of  a tyrannical  reign  ; and  they  had  as- 

Accenum  of  *urcdly  full  reason  to  dread  the  accession  of  a youtliful 
Richanl  I.  Monarch  of  so  fiery  a temperament,  while  all  his  im- 
(<J®ur  do  pulses  were  still  unbridled,  and  his  passions  unchastened. 
^*iond  It  was,  therefore,  not  without  general  satisfaction  that 
A*  D*  men  observed,  in  his  first  acts  after  his  father's  decease, 
1189.  t|iUt  his  nature  was  not  inaccessible  to  some  compunc- 
tious emotions.  As  soon  as  he  saw  the  lifeless  remains 
of  the  parent  whom  he  had  harassed  to  the  grave,  he 
burst  into  tears,  called  himself  a parricide,  and  uttered 
many  bitter  self-reproaches.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  give  a 
signal  indication,  that  this  was  no  momentary  ebullition 
of  remorse.  For,  dismissing  from  his  service  all  the 
evil  advisers  who  had  counselled  and  encouraged  his 
rebellion,  lie  replaced  them  by  those  Ministers  who  had 
remained  faithful  to  his  father.  At  the  same  time,  as  if 
to  expiate  his  misconduct  to  one  parent  by  his  honour 
of  the  other,  he  caused  his  mother  Eleanor  to  be  imme- 
diately released  from  durance,  and  intrusted  her  with 
the  government  of  England  until  his  own  arrival  from 
Normandy." 

Hi*  Coro*  As  soon  as  he  had  settled  with  his  former  ally  and 
uutiuu.  future  rival,  Philippe  Auguste  of  France,  live  diUercuces 
between  their  two  Kingdoms  which  had  been  recently 
made  the  pretext  of  hostilities  against  his  father, 
Richard  emburked  for  England,  aud  celebrated  his 
Coronation  with  a mugnificence  which  has  been  deemed 
worthy  by  the  Chroniclers  of  particular  description  f 
The  ceremony  was,  however,  disturbed  by  a transaction 
so  horrid,  as  strikingly  to  expose,  amidst  a display  of 
Religious  solemnities  and  Royal  splendour,  the  revolting 
superstition  and  sanguinary  barbarism  of  the  times. 
Mav<fi?rc  Some  wealthy  Jew9  had  the  imprudence,  despite  of  a 
ut  ih«  Jlw*  Proclamation  forbidding  the  presence  of  any  of  their 
m .ugan  . rncg  t^e  coro,|ation,  to  intrude  themselves  into  the 
Palace  with  rich  offerings  to  the  new  King:  apparently 
hoping  to  conciliate  his  favour,  and  to  obtain  a renewal  of 
the  protection  which,  in  the  late  Reign,  it  had  been  one 
of  the  most  enlightened  and  equitable  acts  of  Henry's 
government  to  extend  to  their  nation.  But  they  were 
no  sooner  perceived  in  the  crowd,  than  they  were  driven 
back  with  blows  and  insults  ; the  savage  bigotry  of  the 
bystanders  was  kindled  by  the  very  sight  of  unbelievers 
so  hateful ; and  the  popular  thirst  for  their  blood  being 
artfully  assisted  by  a wicked  rumour,  which  it  was  the 


interest  of  their  numerous  debtors  to  spread,  that  the  Kn^Und. 
King  liad  ordered  a massacre  of  the  whole  race,  this  v— 
imaginary  command  was  too  gladly  obeyed.  The  houses  t 
of  all  the  Jews  in  London  were  attacked,  plundered,  A’  j** 
and  fired,  and  the  unhappy  iumales,  after  a desperate  lddb. 
defence,  were  remorselessly  slaughtered  or  driven  into  ,0 
the  flames.  The  cupidity  of  the  mob  being  once  ex- 
cited,  the  conflagration  and  pillage  were  extended  until  1 
so  many  of  the  rich  Christian  citizens  suffered  equally 
with  the  Jews,  that  the  King  was  at  length  compelled 
to  interpose  the  Royal  authority  for  the  restoration  of 
order:  though  only  three  of  the  ringleaders  received 
condign  punishment ; and  they  on  the  charge,  not 
of  the  murder  of  the  Jews,  but  of  having  fired  the 
houses  of  Christians.  But  the  cruel  persecution  of  the 
Jews  was  not  confined  to  the  Capital  ; and  at  York  in 
particular,  where  some  hundreds  of  them  had  sought 
refuge  in  the  Castle,  a still  more  appalling  tragedy  was 
enacted.  For  finding  themselves  unequal  to  the  defence 
of  the  place,  these  devoted  people  slew  their  wives  and 
children  with  their  own  hands,  to  prevent  them  from 
falling  into  the  power  of  their  merciless  enemies,  and 
then  finished  the  work  of  immolation  hy  stubbing  each 
other.  The  few  trembling  survivors  who  had  wanted 
courage  to  shure  the  general  fate,  surrendered  to  the 
mercy  of  their  persecutors,  only  to  encounter  a more 
cruel  death.  The  real  instigation  and  object  of  these 
cruelties  are  discoverable  in  the  fact,  that  the  murderers 
immediately  repaired  to  the  Cathedral,  and  burned  all 
the  bonds  of  Christian  debtors  which  the  Jews  had  there 
deposited." 

While  these  dreadful  scenes  disgraced  his  Kingdom,  Frepam- 
Richard  was  eagerly  employed  in  preparations  for  em- 
barking  in  the  ll  ld  Crusade,  in  which  he  had  engaged  Jhi.  ° 
in  concert  with  the  King  of  France.  To  regulutc  the  liiU  exo- 
administration  of  England  during  his  absence,  he  called 
a great  Council  of  the  Realm;  appointed  Williiuu 
Longchnmp,  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  his  Justiciary,  Hugh 
lhidsey,  Bishop  of  Durham,  C'o- Regents  in  his  absence; 
invested  Ins  mother  with  an  ample  dower:  and  impru- 
dently bestowed  uo  less  than  one-third  of  the  lands  of 
the  Kingdom  on  his  worthless  brother  John.  Having 
mode  these  arrangements,  and  exhausted  every  tyranni- 
cal and  unbecoming  expedient  to  accumulate  a vast 
treasure  for  the  wants  of  his  enterprise,  he  finally  sailed 
from  the  English  shores  to  join  his  ltoyal  confederate  Hisdepar- 
in  Frunce.f  But  his  departure  will  natural])  divert  tu'eon,hot 
our  attention  to  a new  theatre  of  action  ; and  many  o|  en  “Pe- 
tite succeeding  events  of  his  chivalrous  but  disorderly 
Reign  must  he  related  iu  the  continued  History  of  the 
Crusades. 


• Malt  Pari*,  p.  107.  Hovedea,  p.  655. 
f Omu.  p.  1540.  liurcdca,  p.  G5S. 


* Horeden,  p.  659.  Neubrig,  lib.  it.  p.  7—11, 

f Milt.  P*ru,  p.  109.  liorvdcn,  p.  662. 
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CHAPTER  LXXVI. 


ANNALS  OF  FRANCE,  GERMANY,  AND 


History.  I.  On  the  death  of  Richard  I.  of  England.  the  succession 
*— ■ "v-*— * to  both  his  English  and  Continental  dominion*  was 
From  contostinl  between  Arthur,  son  of  Geoffroi  of  Bret  any, 
A>  D*  his  third  brother,  and  John  Lackland,  his  fourth  bro- 
ll!>l>  ther.  Not  a doubt  could  exist  that  the  claim  of  the 
lo  former  was  the  more  legitimate  of  the  two.  But  the 
viu  y°ulh  hat*  03  >'et  altainp^  no  more  *l,an  his  thirteenth 
I F !*  Jear*  w*“,e  Jo,m-  *n  the  full  vigour  of  manhood,  derived 
ArthuVcf"  strong  support  from  his  active  and  ambitious  mother 
XtrvtAgno  Eleanor,  and  advanced  a pretended  Will  of  the  late 
ojipri-Ancd  King  in  his  favour.  By  rapid  movements,  lie  overran 
by  the  greater  part  of  Normandy,  possessed  himself  of  the 

c “Ul  ’ treasures  of  that  Duchy  deposited  in  the  Castle  of  C’hinon, 
\prit  25.  aiul  was  invested  with  its  Crown  and  Sword  at  Rouen, 
a.  o.  bv  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop.  Arthur,  with  his 
1 1 99.  widowed  mother  Constance,  unable  to  make  head  against 
ctaim*  pro-  the  usurper,  sought  protection  from  Philippe  Auguste  ; 
tectum  from  who  first  placed  his  illustrious  clients  in  security  at  Paris, 
Philippe  an<j  tjlcn  ucj-upiefl  with  French  garrisons  the  strong- 
Angu*t«}.  |,0jf|5  0f  Anjou,  Mniue,  and  Touraine,  which  still  pre- 
served fidelity  to  their  rightful  master. 

The  King  of  France  immediately  notified  to  John 
that  lie  by  no  means  considered  the  Treaty  concluded 
with  his  deceased  brother  as  binding  towards  a successor, 
and  he  accordingly  proceeded  to  demonstrations  of  hos- 
Aug  1G.  lility.  In  an  interview  between  the  two  Princes  held 
after  John's  return  from  his  Coronation  in  I»ndon, 
Philippe  assumed  and  maintained  a haughty  tone  of 
Duplicity  or  superiority  ; but  it  was  soon  manifest  that  in  espousing 
Philip jw.  the  cause  of  Arthur,  he  consulted  his  own  interests  more 
than  those  of  the  injured  youth.  Scarcely  had  Guillaume 
dcs  Ilocbcs,  Seneschal  of  Anjou,  one  of  the  most  active 
of  the  young  Duke’s  Vassals,"  recovered  for  him  the 
Castle  of  Bulun,  before  he  received  instructions  from 
Philippe  to  ruze  it  to  the  ground.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Dm  Roches  remonstrated  against  this  most  inequitable 
and  unexpected  order,  representing  that  it  was  not  for 
the  destruction  of  their  own  Country,  ami  for  the  over- 
throw of  its  surest  defences,  that  the  Bretons  had  taken 
arms:  and  when  he  too  plainly  perceived  that  it  was  to 
subjugate  the  inheritance  of  Arthur  to  his  own  sway, 
not  to  restore  it  to  its  legitimate  Sovereign,  that  this 
false  friend  had  assumed  his  protection,  he  sought  a 
reconciliation  with  John  ; deeming  that,  in  a choice  be- 
tween the  two  parties  who  equally  coveted  his  dominions, 
the  young  Prince  might  hope  for  safely  from  a near 
kinsman,  rather  than  from  a stranger  in  blood.  On  the 

• Nevwthelws  Guillaume  dc*  Roclw*  nfterwarJn  feuglit  umtar 
John’*  kinkier*  againit  Arthur  at  the  •«•£%-  of  Minbeiiu,  uml  the 
cause  uf  hi*  chim^e  of  wife*  is  unrkiilriiMMl  by  Histurioin.  l>ani, 
Hit.  dc  Urctnyme,  liv,  iii.  tom.  i.  J>.  41  1 . 
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ITALY,  DURING  THE  Xlllth  CENTURY. 


very  day.  however,  on  which  Guillaume  des  Roches  pro-  Franc*, 
sealed  his  illustrious  charge  to  his  Uncle,  he  received  s— — v— 
certain  intimation  of  a treacherous  design  upon  Arthur's  From 
life;  and  hastily  concerting  his  removal,  he  once  again  A*  D* 
intrusted  the  unhappy  child  to  the  hollow  guardianship  IW®* 
of  Philippe.  to 

The  King  of  France  now  claimed  for  Arthur  no 
more  than  the  restoration  of  the  single  Duchy  of  Brc-  with 

tony ; and  upon  receiving  for  himself  the  County  of  R**/nd. 
Evreux,  he  permitted  the  King  of  England  to  enter  into  b 
possession  of  the  Ycxin  and  the  rest  of  Normandy.  A 
more  advantageous  clause  in  this  Treaty  stipulated  that 
on  the  marriage  of  Louis  of  France,  Philippe’s  eldest 
son,  with  Blanche  of  Castile,  daughter  of  Alphonso  VIII. 
and  of  Eleanor,  sister  of  the  King  of  England,  all  the 
possessions  of  John  in  Bcrri,nnd  twenty  thousand  marks  May  23. 
of  silver  should  be  paid  as  the  dower  of  the  Bride.  The  a-  d. 
Infanta,  although  not  yet  beyond  her  fourteenth  year,  is  1*200. 
recognised  by  the  general  voice  of  contemporary  writers 
as  preeminent  in  beauty,  in  accomplishments,  and  in  in- 
tellect ; a reputation  which  will  be  fully  avouched  ill 
the  course  of  our  succeeding  narrative. 

This  accommodation  was  |K-rhnpK  hastened  by  the 
continued  embroilment  of  Philippe  with  the  Court  of 
Rome,  and  tlie  fierce  denunciations  in  which  Innocent  I II. 
persisted,  in  order  to  procure  the  reinstatement  of  the 
divorced  Ingcburge  in  her  conjugal  rights.  France  was  Interdict, 
visited  with  that  most  terrific  of  all  Papal  weapons,  an 
Interdict;  mu!  it  was  not  till  after  every  Religious  office 
and  most  of  the  functions  of  Civil  life  hud  been  suspended 
during  the  greater  part  of  a year,  that  tike  Pontiff  re-  removed, 
lieved  the  offending  Kingdom  from  its  privations ; on 
receiving  assurance  lhaL  Philippe  would  aticiid  a Council 
summoned  to  meet  at  Soissons,  and  there  plead  his  ma- 
trimonial Cause  against  Commissioners  from  Denmark. 

Tile  Roll  which  convoked  this  Judicial  Assembly  named 
the  time  of  its  meeting  with  singular  precision,  at  the 
expiration  of  six  mouths,  six  weeks,  six  days,  and  six 
hours."  On  the  gathering  of  this  Council  a long  course 
of  intrigue  ensued,  alike  disgraceful  to  the  Cardinals  and 
to  the  King ; till  the  latter,  piqued  at  the  haughty  de- 
meanour ond  the  long  delays  of  the  Papal  Commissioners, 
of  his  own  accord,  before  the  Legate  could  pronounce 
judgment,  declared  that  he  was  reconciled  with  Inge-  Nominal 
barge.  That  ill-fated  Princess,  however,  not  withstand- 
ing  this  formal  acknowledgment  of  her  claims,  experi-  ingvburg*. 
euccd  little  change  in  the  harshness  of  her  former  treat- 
ment ; and  even  when  her  rival,  Marie  of  MerAn,  was 

* Sismondi,  Hitt,  det  Framfmi,  vi.  195.  and  the  authorities  there 
cited. 
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Hutory.  removed  by  death,  before  the  close  of  the  same  year,  the 
undisputed  Queen  of  France  continued  to  be  little  other 
From  than  a captive.* 

a.  d.  When  the  Preaching  of  Foulques  de  Neuilly  once 
1 199.  again  summoned  the  braves*  IvniglUs  of  Europe  to  that 
*°  singular  expedition  which,  as  an  episode  in  the  relief  of 
A*  D*  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  transferred  the  Greek  Empire  to  a 
1314-  Latin  dynasty,  Philippe  Auguste  had  derived  sufficient 
Cru‘  wisdom  from  his  experience  in  the  Hid  Crusade  to  decline 
association  with  the  numerous  warriors  whom  France 
Fresh  out*  poured  forth  anew  to  the  hazardous  enterprise.  A war. 
ru«e  by  indeed,  nearer  home  soon  engrossed  his  attention,  and 
on  a fresh  outrage  committed  by  John  of  England,  the 
great  Feudatories  invoked  their  common  Sovereign  to 
punish  the  delinquency  of  their  brother  Vassal.  Isabelle 
d'Angouidme,  long  betrothed  lollugucs  le  Bruit,  Comte 
de  la  Marche,  had  been  torn  from  him  by  the  lawless 
passion  of  John  ; and  the  ravisher  having  divorced  u 
blameless  consort,  Alvisia  of  Gloucester,  became  the 
husband  of  the  French  Noble’s  destined  Bride.t  Philippe 
temporized  in  the  outset,  perhaps  from  want  of  sufficient 
preparation.  He  held  a conference  with  John  at  Andely, 
and  afterwards  entertained  him  al  Paris  with  distin- 
guished magnificence,  abandoning  liis  own  Palace  to 
his  guest’s  use.)  But  no  toouer  had  he  ascertained  that 
the  English  Barons  were  disaffected  from  their  King; 
that  Anjou,  Poitou,  Maine,  and  Tourainc  still  inviolably 
adhered  to  Arthur  of  B retail y ; and  thul  the  Normans 
*.  D.  were  well  inclined  to  disembarrass  themselves  from  the 
1202.  yoke  of  the  usurper,  than  he  threw  off  the  mask,  openly 
Ho  i»  «um-  admitted  the  appeal  of  Hugties  le  Brim,  and  summoned 
tni»n«i  bo-  John  to  attend  his  Court,  during  the  fifteen  days  which 
Peer*  of  succeeded  the  Festival  of  Easter,  to  perform  homage  for 
France.  *he  Duchy  of  Aquitaine,  and  to  " render  sufficient  an- 
swers to  any  charge  which  the  King  of  France  might 
adduce  against  hi.n.”§  Far  from  rejecting  tiiis  summons 
as  offensive  to  his  dignity,  John,  in  obedience  to  the 
spirit  of’  Feudalism,  promised  to  attend  the  Assembly  of 
his  Peers;  and  consented  to  the  forfeiture  of  two  Castles, 
the  keys  of  Nortnaudy,  in  case  of  failure.  Whether  a 
sense  of  kingly  pride  or  of  personal  danger  afterwards 
deterred  him  from  repairing  to  Paris,  cannot  now  be 
ascertained  ; but  upon  his  non-appearance  by  himself  or 
by  proxy,  and  upon  the  refusal  of  Jiig  Governors  to  sur- 
Philiwo  de*  render  the  pledged  Castles,  Philippe  hive.-. ted  and  forced 
clue*  War.  them,  reduced  many  other  strong-holds  in  Normandy, 
and  again  declared  himself  the  protector  of  Arthur  of 
Bretany. 

Sanguine  For  a short  period  the  hopes  of  that  young  Prince 
hopes  of  were  keenly,  and  not  unreasonably  excited.  He  re- 
Arthur.  ccived  Knighthood  from  the  sworxl  of  Philippe,  was 
betrothed  to  his  daughter  Mary,||  a child  in  her  sixth 
year,  and  was  invested  with  the  actual  possession  of 
Bretany,  the  entire  sovereignty  of  which  had  fallen  to 
him  by  the  recent  decease  of  his  mother  Constance. 
Poitou,  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine  were  to  he  his 
when  conquered  ; and  relinquishing  the  single  title  of 
King  of  England  to  his  Uncle,  he  assumed  that  of 
Duke  of  Aquitaine.  Iti  return,  he  conceded  many  new 
privileges  to  tire  King  of  France  in  the  Provinces  for 
which  lie  acknowledged  himself  his  Vassal,  and  he  wholly 

• Rigonl,  ap.  Hitt.  Jet  Gaulei,  xvii.  53. 

+ Fog.  Huwdw,  ad  turn. 

1 Matt.  Westminster,  lib.  iL  f.  58. 

\ S*per  hi*  fjntr  Rex  Pmnenrum  adterttu  mm  praptnerei 
enlrr  retpvruurn*.  Rivard,  54. 

||  Gul.  Armorici,  Bhdippets,  ri.  2G0.  ap.  Ilut.  da  Gatt/tt,  xvii. 


abandoned  to  him  whatever  portion  of  Normandy  might  Fnnea 
hereafter  be  won  by  his  arms.  Two  hundred  Knights  v* 
of  Poitou,  headed  by  the  chief  Barons  of  that  Province,  From 
and  a proportionate  number  of  inferior  retainers,  enabled  A* 
him  to  besiege  the  Castle  of  Mirabeau,  the  residence  of  1199. 
his  grandame  Eleanor.  Upon  her  capture  much  of  to 
his  ultimate  suooess  was  thought  to  depend;  for  not  only  A‘ 
was  she  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  viruleut  of  his  . 
enemies,  hut  her  stirring  spirit  had  so  greatly  contributed  Jjj  ca*2o* 
to  the  elevation,  and  lier  extensive  influence  still  so  0f  Mua- 
powerfully  assisted  in  the  maintenance  of  John,  that  no  beau, 
price,  it  wns  supposed,  would  be  deemed  too  consider- 
able for  her  ransom  if  she  could  once  Ik*  taken.  The 
little  town  in  which  she  hiul  fixed  her  Court  was  an 
easy  conquest ; but  the  Qmen  with  obstinate  mid  un- 
broken resolution  defended  a tower  of  her  Castle  till 
John  armed  to  her  relief.  The  remainder  of  Arthur's  lie  is  taken 
Tragedy  is  differently  related,  and  the  version  most  P***>n**» 
familiar  to  our  ears,  as  that  adopted  by  Shakspcare,  with 
the  exception  of  a strange  mistake  a*  to  place,  is  not 
without  both  probability  and  competent  authority  in  its 
support.  In  a surprise  by  night,  as  the  French  Chroui- 
clers  relate,*  in  an  open  battle  by  day,  as  is  affirmed 
by  the  English, f the  young  Duke  was  so  completely 
routed,  that  not  one  of  his  Knightly  followers  escaped 
captivity  or  the  sword  ; and  the  fortresses  of  Normandy 
ami  of  England  were  crowded  with  illustrious  prisoners, 
many  of  whom  were  condemned  to  perish  by  the  slow 
agonies  of  famine.  In  the  dungeons  of  Corfe  Castle 
alone,  two  and  twenty  gentlemen  of  birth  are  said  to 
have  encountered  this  barbarous  fate.)  Arthur  himself 
was  transferred,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Falaise,  and 
afterwards  to  Rouen  ; in  both  which  places  he  was 
subjected  to  most  rigorous  confinement  :§  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  John,  unable  to  prevail  upon  theGovernors|| 
of  either  of  those  strong-holds  to  leud  themselves  to  o foul 
act  of  butchery,  repaired  by  night  in  a small  boat  to  *"<1  mur* 
the  loot  of  the  tower  in  the  latter  City,  in  which  his  ******** 
nephew  was  imprisoned,  poniarded  him  with  his  own 
hand,  and  threw  his  body  into  the  Seine.  A report  was 
then  diligently  circulated  that  the  youth  had  died  ot 
chagrin,  or  had  been  drowned  in  attempting  tn  escape. 

The  deed,  be  it  what  it  may,  perpetrated  in  darkness, 
was  known  only  to  those  by  whom  it  was  actually  com- 
mitted, and  who,  of  all  others,  therefore,  were  least  likely 
to  reveal  its  attendant  cireu instances. «J 

• PhUippeit,  ri.  432,  Ac.  IXiru  has  esjawsud  this  opinion.  Ar- 
thur, he  says,  {in  conformity  with  Gulieltnas  Arraoricns  above, ) «us 
take u in  his  bwl  by  Guillaume  ties  Roches,  to  trhom  John  hail 
given  ii  promise  that  he  would  treat  all  his  prisoner*  honourably, 
and  dismiss  them  without  ransom  r a promise  which,  it  need  not  bo 
added,  he  did  not  scruple  to  violate.  Hitt,  de  Bretagne,  lib.  iiL 
tom.  i.  p.  4 11 . 

f Malt.  Paris.  207.  Kd.  Wats. 

J Siemondi,  vi.  214.  not®  2.  and  the  authorities  there  riled.  Anna/, 
de  Mttrg.  13.  cited  by  Lingurd. 

$ Tnpficet  annu/ot  area  pedm  habent.  Radulph.  CogglesHoliw 
A bios,  ap.  Hu/,  dtt  (fau/ct,  xrkii.  06. 

||  One  of  those  Governors  was  Hubert  do  Burgh,  the  King’s 
Chuml'eriiiut,  in  the  representation  of  whoso  conduct  Shakapeare 
has  not  far  deviated  from  the  history  as  refuted  by  Rndulfib  of 
CoggtesbaU.  (ulmp.)  We  know  nut  from  what  came  the 
Poet  was  deceived  into  Laying  the  scene  of  Arthur's  sad  fate  at 
Northampton. 

qi  The  evidence  of  John’s  guilt  in  the  death  of  Arthur  w strongly 
stated,  and  acutely,  although  briefly,  examined,  to  the  conviction  of 
tl>«  Tyrant,  by  l>aru.  Hut.  de  Bretagne,  lib.  iti,  ftw».  i,  p.  414.  note. 

Matthew  IVni  has  sufficiently  expressed  the  belief  which  i-x»«U<1  in 
Kngtand  in  his  time,  about  half  a century  after  the  transaction. 

Art  he  rut  tubtii  crane  tt  moda  fieri  ',mmbtu  tgrato  / etumm  non  ui 
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nUfory.  Suspicious  of  the  real  fate  of  the  murdered  Prince 
were  naturally  awakened  by  his  disappearance,  and  all 
From  £uro[>e  resounded  with  cries  of  pity  and  of  indignation. 
A*  D*  John  meanwhile,  whether  deriving  assurance  from  the 
1 199,  death  of  his  competitor,  seeking  refuge  from  the  pangs 
te  of  conscience,  or  abandoning  himself  to  the  reckless 
impulses  of  o temper  wholly  without  either  forethought 
or  retrospect,  devoted  all  his  hours  to  pleasure  and  fes- 
neaiof  tivity.  On  his  return  from  England,  where  for  the 
John.  fourth  time  he  had  renewed  the  ceremonial  of  his  Coro* 
a.  n.  nation,  he  divided  his  time  between  Caen  and  Rouen  ; 
1203.  and  there,  intoxicated  with  the  blandishments  of  his  new 
Bride,  and  engaged  in  nn  unbroken  round  of  sports, 
of  dances,  ami  of  banqueting*,  he  forgot  or  disregarded 
the  tempest  which  was  everywhere  gathering  round. 
If  a counsellor,  more  honest,  more  bold,  or  more 
alarmed  than  his  fellows,  ventured  at  any  time  to  remind 
him  of  the  conquests  which  hourly  fell  into  the  possession 
of  Philippe,  a ready  answer  was  on  the  lips  of  the  in- 
fatuated Prince,  ,a  Let  him  take  them  us  he  pleases  ! a 
single  day  shall  give  me  hack  all  that  he  is  now  seizing.”* 
It  is  scarcely  a matter  of  surprise  that  this  stupid  and 
brutalized  apathy  was  attributed  by  the  ignorance  of  the 
times  to  the  hidden  virtue  of  some  spell  by  which  the 
Tyrant’s  intellects  had  been  dulled  and  paralyzed; f 
The  activity  of  Philippe  seemed  redoubled  in  propor- 
tion to  the  King  of  England's  indolent  carelessness. 
After  some  preliminary  minor  successes  in  Poitou,  he 
resol  veil  to  profit  by  symptoms  of  revolt  from  John 
Philip  lake*  among  his  Norman  Barons,  and  to  direct  his  chief  efforts 
the  Guiles  towards  their  Province.  Upon  the  possession  of  the 
at  Andely.  Fortresses  which  commanded  the  Seine  at  Andely,  the 
safety  of  Normandy  hat!  for  the  most  part  been  con- 
sidered to  depend ; and  notwithstanding  the  valour  of 
Roger  dc  Locv,  Constable  of  Chester,  to  whom  John 
hud  committed  their  defence,  they  yielded  one  by  one  to 
the  conqueror.  These  sieges,  and  the  numerous  combats 
which  occurred  during  their  progress,  form  a brilliant  por- 
tion of  the  Historic  Poem,  the  Philippei*.*  in  which  Wil- 
liam of  Bretuuy  has  immortalized  the  deeds  oftheKingof 
France  his  master ; and  closing  our  eyes  to  the  machinery 
and  mythology  with  which  that  Work  abounds,  we  may 
learn  from  it  that  five  months  were  consumed  before  the 
March  6.  last  Castle  was  stormed;  tlmt  of  one  thousand  “ useless 
a.  d.  mouths, ”§  children,  women,  the  sick,  and  the  aged, 

1204.  whom  the  necessity  and  the  obduracy  of  the  beleaguered 
Commandant  excluded . from  the  town  of  Andely,  and 
whom  his  enemy  forbade  from  passing  the  French 
lines,  four  hundred  perished  on  the  ground  between  the 
garrison  and  the  besiegers,  after  a long  exposure  to 
extremity  of  suffering  from  famine  and  housclcssness, 
before  Philippe,  more  merciful  than  their  fellow-citizens, 
relented,  and  admitted  them  to  his  Camp.  The  ex- 
tremities to  which  want  of  supplies  meantime  had  re- 


fama  rrfert  t*rida.  208.  Matthew  of  Westminster,  who  doc*  not  ex- 
press any  opinion,  use*  the  same  words  as  to  dintppearance,  citopeH 
eeanuit.  ii.  i>.  59.  (JuUulmus  Armoricn*  ascribes  three  line*,  which 
are  not  without  pathos,  to  Arthur,  as  the  last  suiplicatioa  to  his 
ruthless  Uncle : . 

M Pslnw*  clamahat,  parvi  tmierer*  mepoiii  f 
Pat  rue,  p&ree  (m,  hone  Paint,  parce  nrpoli  / 

Parce  too  generi,  f ratten*  parcito  pro/*  f» 

PM/ippeit,  tI  550, 

• “ St  rule  iJlum  ft  cere,  ego  guicguid  modo  rapt!.  unA  die  r ecu  pe- 
rn ho."  Matt.  Paris.  208 

+ M.  209. 

J LiU.  vii. 

£ induct,  miteroi,  et  rulgut  inuhie  beiio.  Id.  Jhd,  467. 


duced  the  besieged  were  scarcely  leas  horrible  than  those  France, 
which  are  recorded  as  having  occurred  at  Jerusalem 
during  her  final  calamity.  From 

Nor  was  it  in  the  field  only  that  Philippe  was  trium-  JJ* 
phant;  by  moral  courage  he  gained  a yet  more  difficult  ■ 

victory  over  Opinion,  und,  in  one  instance,  defied  and  ° 
defeated  the  interference  of  one  of  the  most  daring,  1314 
most  energetic,  and  most  successful  Pontiff*  who  have  Menace*  of 
filled  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter.  Innocent  III.,  indignant  Innocent 
that  England  and  France  should  be  diverted  by  mutual  HI. 
hostility  from  applying  their  whole  strength  to  the  great 
object  of  recovering  PuleslitR*,  despatched  two  Legates  to 
the  Camp  of  Philippe  before  he  marched  upon  Andely.* 

By  these  Envoys,  he  haughtily  enjoined  the  rival  Kings 
to  submit  their  differences  to  the  adjustment  of  the 
Holy  See;  menacing  France  with  an  Interdict,  and 
Philipjie  ]>ersotial]y  with  yet  more  severe  spiritual  ven- 
geance, unless  within  two  months  he  concluded  a defini- 
tive Pence,  or  at  the  least  a Truce  for  five  years,  with  his 
English  enemy.  Philippe  contented  himself  by  represent-  disregartk*! 
ing  this  proud  demand  to  his  Barons  ; and  he  obtained  byPhibjqc. 
from  them  a Declaration  which  at  once  surprised  and 
humbled  the  Pope.  Of  the  Letters  Patent  which  eleven 
of  his  great  Vassals  returned  to  their  Sovereign,  that 
written  by  Odo  III.,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  may  be  accepted 
as  a specimen.  The  following  were  its  contents. 

4*  1,  Odo  Duke  of  Burgundy,  hereby  make  known  to  ****** 
all  persons  to  whom  these  present  Letters  shall  come,  Bunrundv*^ 
that  I have  advised  my  Sovereign  Lord  Philippe,  the 
illustrious  King  of  the  French,  that  he  should  make 
neither  a Pence  nor  a Truce  with  the  King  of  England, 
through  the  fear  or  constraint  of  our  Lord  the  Pope  or 
any  of  the  Cardinals.  And  if  our  Lord  the  Pope 
should  attempt  any  violence  or  constraint  on  that  ac- 
count, I have  promised  my  Lord  the  King,  as  my  liege 
Lord,  and  I have  bound  myself  by  all  that  I hold  from 
him.  thnt  I will  come  to  his  aid  on  that  point  with  the 
whole  of  my  power,  and  that  I will  on  no  account  make 
peace  with  my  Lord  tiic  Pope  unless  with  the  sanction 
of  my  Lord  the  King  ; and  iu  order  tlmt  this  purpose 
may  not  be  annulled,  I confirm  these  present  Letters 
with  my  seal.  Given  at  Vaudreuii,  this  mouth  of  July 
1203.Mt 

Innocent  perceived  his  mistake,  and  corrected  it  with  Innocent 
address.  He  wrote  anew  to  Philippe,  whom  he  now 
styled  his  “ dear  son  he  explained  that  he  had  recom- 
mended Peace,  because  Peace  was  a Christian  virtue, 
and  it  wus  the  duty  of  a Christian  Priest  to  seek  and  to 
ensue  it;  but  that  he  always  intended  to  qualify  his 
admonition  by  specially  reserving  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  two  Monnrchs : that  in  summoning  the 
King  of  England  before  his  own  tribunal,  he  by  no 
means  meditated  interference  with  the  prerogative  of 
his  temporal  Sovereign ; but  tlial  an  investigation  of 
the  heinous  moral  sin  with  the  commission  of  which  John 
was  charged,  plainly  appertained  to  the  Pontifical  juris- 
diction. X 

After  the  reduction  of  the  Castles  of  Andely,  Philippe  Alarm  of 
permitted  his  troops  to  enjoy  a short  repose.  John,  Jy,ul* 
terrified  at  the  advance  of  the  French,  had  hastily  cm- 


• M.ds  SinoiMli,  vi.  224.  says,  pendant  gue  le  Siege  ****** 
duruit  encore,  but  the  fartvM  at  Amlolv  were  out  invsrtft  1 till 
September,  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  Letter,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently perceive,  >»  «Ui«l  in  July, 
f Note  n to  Gul.  Armuricua,  77. 

I RitynaUli,  AnnaL  ad 
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not  content  with  having  thus  more  limn  doubled  his 
hereditary  dominions,  Philippe  continued  to  pursue  his  ' 
success  in  the  districts  on  the  Loire.  Almost  without  n 
blow,  the  remaining  possessions  of  the  English  Mo- 
narch crumbled  awuy  before  the  conqueror ; ami  it 
seemed  ns  if  the  Princess  by  whose  umrriagc  those  rich 
Provinces  had  once  become  the  heritage  of  the  Plnnta- 
genets  was  unwilling  to  survive  their  loss ; for  nearly  at  ^ 
the  moment  in  which  the  dominion  of  England  lermi-  qum„ 
nated  in  France,  Eleanor  of  Guieune,  successively  the  Eleanor. 
„.nt  at  their  emulsion,  loudly  inveighed  »pi«>t  that  Consort  of  Louu  te  Jcuro  and  ol  rmr  own  Henry  II.. 
impiety  which  had  sobUltutrd  the  weak  defences  or  breathed  her  Inst  tn  the  Convent  of  Ueauheu 

. 1 J _t i i;.n.kin  nf  thoir  It  was  probably  after  thus  assuring  himself  of  John*  J 

territories  by  the  right  of  conquest,  that  Philippe  re- 
solved  to  confirm  their  appropriation  by  the  formal  th„  Peers  of 
adjudgment  of  a Feudal  Tribunal ; and  it  may  be  France, 
believed,  although  contemporary  Writer#  have  not  given  A.  d. 
the  date  with  precision,  that  he  selected  this  season  for 
the  renewal  of  the  process  against  the  King  of  England, 
for  murder,  rape,  and  adultery.  John,  it  has  been  seen, 
in  the  first  instance,  assented  to  the  summons  of  the 
Lord  to  whom  he  owed  allegiance,  but  failed  to  redeem 
his  pledge  by  appearing  nt  the  stated  time.  He  now 
demanded  restitution  of  the  Provinces  of  which  he  had 
been  despoiled,  and  signified  bis  readiness  to  attend  the 
Court  of  France  whenever  he  should  lie  provided  with  a 
safe-conduct.  Philippe  replied,  that  he  willingly  ac- 
corded one,  and  that  his  brother  might  come  in  peace 
OTiityor uidr  CommvW,  die  Influx  of  wi-a'tii  occtwi'.mcd  and  security.  “ But  may  he  go  again  it.  like  manner?' 

* .1.  e . t..iU  r — ^ r«^.nj.n.l  was  the  anxious  inquiry  of  the  Ambassadors  ill  return. 


barked  for  England ; ,nd  Uie  surrender  of  his  chief 
■ Norman  towns,  Falaise,  Coon,  Bayeux,  and  others,  was 
the  immediate  consequence  of  this  timorous  and  iil- 
iuilged  flight.  Mount  St.  Michael,  protected  by  the 
sea.  which  allowed  no  other  approach  except  a narrow 
and  difficult  causeway  of  rocks  to  be  trodden  only  at 
low  water,  might  have  offered  effectual  resistance  but 

for  tile  cowardice  perorated  by  superstition.  John  had 

Cptam  of  roM,nt|y  converted  the  Monastery  which  crowned  us 
Mlchae*1  summit  into  a Fortress  ; and  the  ejected  Monks,  iodip- 


■ llljiix-ty  ssieev.e  . 

human  art  for  the  miraculous  guardianship  of  their 
tutelar  Archangel.  The  nssailanta  being  allowed  to 
profit  by  the  recess  of  the  tide,  gained  the  foot  of  the 
rock  and  aet  fire  to  some  scattered  buildings  around  it; 
and  when  the  spreading  flames  hail  enveloped  both  the 
Convent  and  the  Fortress,  the  standard  of  Philippe  floated 
above  the  desolate  heap.* 

Two  hundred  and  ninety-two  years  had  passed  since 
Rouen  first  claimed  to  rank  as  the  Capital  of  a power- 
ful and  independent  Duchy,  when  the  victorious  army  of 
Philippe  Auguste  appeared  under  ita  ramparts.  The 
spirit  which  had  once  animated  Rollo  and  his  imme- 
diate successors  was  no  doubt  long  since  extinct ; but 
the  Rouen nois still  considered  the  French  as  foreigners; 
the  conquest  of  England  by  their  own  Sovereign  had 
increased  their  feeling  of  national  pride ; and  the  pros- 
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by  the  frequent  visits  of  Nobles  botli  from  ! 'll  gland  and 
Aquitaine,  und  the  splendour  derived  from  the  occasional 
residence  of  a Court,  rendered  them  jealoiwly  distrust- 
ful of  any  encroachment  from  their  neighbours.  A 
double  wall,  three  broad  and  deep  fosses,  f and  a well- 
truined  Civic  militia,  encouraged  and  assisted  by  several 
Knights,  promised  that  Rouen  would  be  t»  difficult  con- 
quest ; anil  it  was  no  less  the  policy  of  Philippe  than  of 
the  inhabitants  to  preserve  so  large  and  rich  a City  from 
exposure  to  the  injuries  certainly  consequent  upon  a 
siege,  and  tlie  destruction  which  might  probably  result 
from  an  assault.  Confident  of  relief  within  the  stipulated 
period,  the  Governor  therefore  signed  a Convention,  by 
which  the  King  of  France  engaged  under  all  ciivaunstanccs 
to  respect  the  lives  and  property  of  the  Citterns,  and  the 


And  they  heard  Philippe’s  reply  with  dismay.  “ Yes, 
if  the  judgment  of  his  Peers  shall  so  permit  him.”* 
“ Mv  Lord  and  King,”  was  the  humble  remonstrance 
of  ifustuchc.  Bishop  of  Ely,  “ the  Duke  of  Normandy 
cannot  appear  at  your  Court  unless  the  King  of  England 
appears  there  also  ; for  they  are  one  and  the  same  |»erson. 
But  the  Bnrons  of  England,  even  if  their  King  liitmell 
should  wish  it.  will  never  allow  him  lo  run  so  great 
a hazard ; lor  you  well  know  that  he  would  expose 
himself  lo  imprisonment,  or  perhaps  even  to  ilcalh." 
44  And  what  mutters  that  to  me?"  was  Philippe's  con- 
clusion ; 44  The  Duke  of  Normandy,  who  is  my  Vassal, 
has  seized  the  Crown  of  England  by  violence ; but  I 


have  yet  to  learn,  that  if  a subject  acquires  honour,  bis 
„rr,»n  undertook  lo  'snr'rsndrr,  provided  Ihirty  days  Bowmen  on  ‘hst  ncommt  is  deprived  of  hi,  right  over 

should  elapse  without  tile  arrival  of  aid  from  England.  I>>">  i «>*>  ! ^ language  ot  the  k.ng  of 

Their  Deputies  hastened  across  the  C hannel,  and  repre-  France  was  by  iro  means  conciliatory  enough  to  ancon- 

Rented  their  necessities  to  John,  who  being  engaged  at  John  to  trust  Imnscll  to  his  legal  decision;  and  fie 

Chess  on  their  arrival,  nngrily  reproved  the  unscason-  WMS  content  to  await  Ins  sentence  without  receiving  it  in 

John  dc-  able  interruption.  The  game  terminated  to  his  diwid-  Person.  When  delivered,  it  justified  his  utmost  nppre- 

ctaws  to  rv-  vmi!agc  ; and  his  ill  humour  being  grcatlv  increased  by  tensions,  fhc  Acta  of  the  Baronial  Assembly  are  not  He  a dj 

tarre  it  (hc  ^ |le  ro„ghly  inquired  what  they  meant  by  ask-  preserved  to  us  ; but  we  arc  briefly  informed  that  John 

ing  his  assistance?  44 1 have  none  to  give  you,  you  ™ declared  contumacious  in  consequence  of  his  non- 

must  ilo  as  you  please  !"$  Undeceived  by  this  reply,  . - . ■ ■ 

and  perceiving  that  they  no  longer  could  hope  for  sup-  .......  .,  . ......  M „ . 

port  from  their  present  ma.tcr,  the  Konennin.  opened  '”'3"  e^au.  Matt  P.m, 


It*  Mirren* 
dvr. 


port  iroin  Uieir  present  mamr,  me  ixuucnnois  openeu  2M.  Who  these  Peers  were  U a wesnta  ammttia  among  Historians, 
their  gateB  lo  Philippe.§  The  entire  conquest  of  Nor-  Voltaire,  Sur/rt  Mamrt,  ch.  50.  ho*  plainly  *h<nvo  who  they  were 
mandy  was  completed  before  the  close  of  Summer  ; and  * * — *- *“  ,L! — 


The  reader  who  seeks  farther  information  on  this  point  may 
consult  li  rial's  learned  Ditquinhe  tie  Origin*  I ‘arm  arum  Fraud*  el 
dr  hditmtiene  Duodecim  rvinr,  prefixed  to  the  XVI  Ith  votmne  of 
the  Nrcttnl  det  Hitt,  det  ( l autre . Matthew  Paris,  whose  account  of 
the  mianion  of  tlie  Bishop  of  Ely  we  have  fallowed  above,  gives  John 
credit  for  deeper  clavucaJ  knowledge  than  ho  is  likely  to  have  ]«•• 

, „ sewed.  Ho  describee  a«  follow*  the  King's  nsisous'  far  avoiding 

reference  is  to  Matthew  Paris,  who  does  not  mention  Ihe  Chess,  hot  the  French  Court.  Hex  aulem  no/uit  re  commitlrre  mnhi  el 
gives  the  substance  of  the  King’s  answer.  Quibmt  Hex  J b.innei  judicta  Francormm  gut  emm  woe  dtftgrbanl,  mnxrme  cum  hmerrl  ut 
rewp&ndtl,  el  per  amnrtui  tigni/icaetl  omntbut,  ml  nullum  ab  eo  expec  • ei  dc  ItrrpunmS  merle  Art  tin  oljtcerrlur,  ;uxte  Mud  Hvratu 
tarenl  amxiHum,  ted facerent  timgult  quod  f.bt  m*Lur  videbalur.  *212.  quia  me  vethgut  lerrenl 

Ij  Rigunl,  $7.  Omnia  te  adrertum  tpedanliu,  nulla  ret ror turn. 


* I'hi/ippeit,  viii.  1(H). 

f JbuL  viii.  159. 

j Tliat  John  was  playing  Chees  on  (ho  receipt  of  this  mission 
depend*  only  upon  the  authority  of  Velly,  ii  1%.  Ilia  marginal 
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History.  nppearar»cr,  find  disinherited,  by  the  judgment  of  his 
s— Peers,  of  all  his  territories  in  France.* 

Krom  Qn  the  demise  of  Arthur,  hi*  Ducal  Crown  legally 
r>*  devolved  to  his  sister  Eleanor,  whom  John  retained  in 

1199.  prison.  The  Bretons,  therefore,  conferred  the  inheritance 
*°  on  Alice,  hi*  half-sister,  a daughter  of  Constance  by  her 
1*4  U 'bird  husband,  Gui  de  Thou  nr*,  a Baron  of  Poitou; 

Jih  U and  her  claim  was  recognised  by  Philippe  Auguste.  Gui 
vadcs  Ptf»  Thouara,  to  whom  her  guardianship  was  intrusted, 
tou  unsue-  would  have  violated  his  daughter's  rights  by  usurping 
cvssfuUy.  ihc  Duchy  for  himself;  but  this  injustice  was  prevented 
by  the  seasonable  appearance  of  Philippe  in  arim.t 
Scarcely,  however,  had  this  peril  been  averted  before 
John  landed  in  Poitou  with  an  English  force  : hi*  first 
movements  in  Philippe’s  absence  were  successful ; but 
no  sooner  was  he  apprized  of  the  approach  of  the  French 
King  than  he  retired  to  the  coast ; demanded  a confer- 
ence at  which  he  had  not  courage  to  attend  ; and  em- 
barked, after  concluding  a dishonourable  Truce  for  two 
years,  which  he  was  compelled  to  purchase  by  the  base 
abandonment  of  all  those  continental  Vassals  who  had 
remained  firm  in  their  allegiance  to  him. 
a.  d.  The  restless  and  fickle  spirit  of  the  English  Prince 
1207.  amused  itself  in  the  following  year  by  concerting  an 
Attune*  of  alliance  with  hi*  nephew, J Otho,  the  expelled  and 
ieFm^  phantom  Emperor  of  Germany.  John  wa*  to  provide 
rur  UthoT  b'9  w*'b  an  annu*l  subsidy  of  five  thousand  marcs 
of  silver ; and  Otho,  in  return,  was  to  reconquer 
for  the  King  of  England  his  lout  Provinces  in 
France,  and  to  add  to  them  all  the  other  territories  of 
Philippe  Auguste,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  Cities 
a.  n.  of  Paris,  Etnmpes,  and  Orleans,  On  the  ratification  of 
1209.  this  empty  Treaty  Otho  was  splendidly  entertained  in 
Jxmdon  ;§  and  the  singular  change  of  fortune  resulting 
from  the  assassination  of  hi*  successful  rival,  Philip  of 
Suabia,  by  which  he  was  soon  afterwards  restored  to 
his  throne,  for  the  first  time  awakened  alarm  in  the 
bosom  of  the  King  of  France  as  to  the  consequence*  of 
Mediation  bis  enmity.  Innocent  III.,  in  spite  of  an  appeal  from 
>f Innocent  Philippe,  sanctioned  the  election  of  Otho  ; but  he  so  fur 
HE  assisted  France,  as  to  engage  that  the  new  Emperor  of 

Germany  should  maintain  Peace  on  terms  dictated  by 
Philippe,  provided  they  were  consistent  with  honour. 
It  was  by  no  means  indeed  the  present  wish  of  Innocent 
that  any  other  object  should  interfere  with  a great  Per- 
secution which  he  hail  long  meditated  ; and  for  the  full 
perpetration  of  the  bloody  vengeance  with  which  the 
Heretic  Albigenees  were  now  menaced,  it  was  necessary 
that  France,  the  chief  agent  in  the  projected  Crusade, 
should  be  disembarrassed  from  all  apprehension  of 
foreign  War. 


* On  the  legality  of  Philippe’s  proceeding*  on  this  occasion,  see 
Mably,  Obtervatwm  tur  f Hut.  de  Frame e,  lib.  iti.  c-vi. 

f Alice  wu  married  in  1208  to  l’ierre  lu  Dreux,  a groat  grand- 
son of  Louis  !e  Grot.  Philippe  Auguste  stipulated  that  the  new 
Duke  should  perform  homage  to  hi*  Crown ; and  this  transfer  of 
Bret  any  to  a younger  branch  of  the  Copetians  may  be  cunridcred 
the  first  step  to  its  entire  union  with  France.  Gui  deThouan  died 
in  the  year  of  hi*  daughter's  marriage.  Pierre  le  Dreux  abdicated 
in  favour  of  his  son  John  in  12,1",  accompanied  St.  Louis  in  hit 
Crusade,  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  l>y  the  King's  side  at  the 
Battle  nf  Maaaoura,  and  died  while  returning  to  Europe  in  1250. 
Some  notice  of  this  Duke’s  Poetry,  written  in  the  French,  not  in  tbn 
Prowopl  idiom,  may  be  found  in  the  Btblmlhiftt*  Franfvne  of 
Goujet,  vtil.  132.,  and  in  Massieu,  Hitt.  tie  la  Poeue  Fraspsir,  152. 

I Matilda,  consort  of  Ilcaty  the  Lion,  and  mother  of  Utlsu,  wa* 
sister  tu  John. 

§ Matt  Westminster,  lib.  ii,  f.  04. 


Tire  peculiar  doctrines  of  that  Sect,  which,  tinder  the  Franca, 
general  name  of  Albigenses,*  had  established  itself  in 
the  Southern  districts  of  France,  especially  in  Provence,  From 
may  be  more  conveniently  discussed  in  one  of  our  *•  D* 
Chapters  expressly  dedicated  to  Ecclesiastical  History.  1199. 
It  may  lie  sufficient  to  state  in  this  place,  that  their  free  *° 
examination  and  unsparing  censure  of  the  corrupt  Doc-  **  D‘ 
trine  ami  Discipline  of  the  Papacy;  their  open  contempt  —/""T 
of  the  ignorance,  the  negligence,  and  the  vices  of  their 
Clergy  ; ami  their  denouncement  of  Home  as  a spiritual 
harlot  and  as  the  Apocalyptical  Bab) Ion;  had  power- 
fully awakened  the  vigilance  of  Innocent  III.  not  luug 
after  hi*  accession.  Unlike  most  of  hi*  predecessor*. 

Innocent  mounted  the  Pontifical  throne  in  the  full 
rigour  of  life  ; and  his  bold,  active,  and  comprehensive 
genius  no  sooner  perceived  the  great  danger  with  which 
the  Papal  authority  might  tie  beset  if  the  spirit  of  Reform 
manifested  in  Provence  remained  unchecked,  than  lie 
determined  upon  the  application  of  a remedy  which 
should  cauterize  the  spreading  malady  to  the  very  roots. 

His  first  attention  was  directed  to  the  Province  of  Nar- 
boune,  into  which,  so  early  as  the  year  1093,  with  which 
his  Pontificate  opened,  he  despatched  u Mission,  consist.  Origin  of 
ing  only  of  two  Cistercian  Monka.f  but  invested  wish  *,W!  '“T1**' 
plenary  authority  from  tin:  Holy  See,  for  the  discovery  Km* 
and  the  pursuit  of  Heresy.  From  an  origin  thus  slender 
and  simple  was  destined  to  arise  the  insatiate  and 
many- headed  Portent  of  the  future  Inquisition. I The 
reception  of  these  and  subsequent  Missionaries  was  such 
a*  tended  to  increase  the  alarm,  and  to  stimulate  the 
resentment  of  the  Vatican;  and  one  of  the  chief  and 
most  important  Feudatories  who  provoked  its  censure 
was  Raymond  VI.  Count  of  Toulouse.  That  Prince,  a Ravtawud 
grandson  of  Louis  le  Gros  through  his  daughter  ( 'on-  of  Toulous* 
stance,  was  married  to  a daughter  of*  Pedro  II.,  King  of  AUn  reus'^ 
Aragon  ; and  the  close  alliance  consequent  upon  these 
uuptiaU  rendered  the  joint  influence  of  the  two  Court* 

[Mirainount  over  Southern  France.  The  toleration  which  a.  u. 
Raymond  permitted  in  hi*  dominion*,  and  hr*  deafness  1207. 
to  the  remonstrances  of  the  Legate,  occasioned  his 
excommunication;  and  the  terms  in  which  Innocent, 
under  his  own  hand,  confirmed  that  Sentence,  plainly 
evinced  the  profound  impression  which  he  entertained 
of  the  offender's  guilt.  rlhe  Pope  speaks  of  Raymond’s 
“ detestable  abominations of  “ his  heart  being  harder 
than  a stone,  and  impenetrable  to  the  word*  of  Salva- 
tion ; H of4*  his  pride,  his,  folly,  and  his  audacity  and 


• The  AlVigenscs  derived  their  name  from  tho  town  of  Albi,  in 
Languedoc,  either  because  it  wo*  peculiarly  infected  with  their  doc- 
trine, or  because  they  wem  aaathwnatiiml  in  a Council  held  within 
its  walla.  Other  gen  trie  nonius,  under  which  they  arc  occasionally 
mentioned,  are  O amort,  Pmlrrin*,  Cutkari,  Ilumt/tft, 

and  Pattern  de  lo/on.  My  their  enemies  they  were  confounded  with 
almost  all  Heretics  which  hnxl  at  any  time  rent  the  unity  of  the 
Church ; and  lliey  may  be  feund  xtiguuiticcd  as  Maiucheaiw,  Pau- 
licians,  lVtroWssians,  Ilemicians,  Apostolical*,  Politicians,  anil 
Publicum.  On  the  Tomb  of  Alio-,  Counts**  of  Bigore,  was  en- 
graven an  Epitaph,  in  which  the  iv  described  as  the  daughter  nf 
liuy  d*  Mom  tort,  who  died  valiaully  fighting  against  the  Alhi- 
geuse*;  und  prefixed  to  their  name  was  carved,  at  full  length,  an 
epithet,  the  most  revolting  to  manhood.  P.  Daniel,  litti  <U  I'm  ace, 
in.  lU'j.  Velly,  >1.205.  But  lh«  Papist*  wet*  not  ovemice  m 
there  dU'iuL-tii  iik  of  Heresy  ; and  they  frequently  comfeeheudrd 
all  the  udv marie*  of  the  usurpation  of  Rome,  what«v*-r  might  I* 
their  variety  of  doctrine,  under  the  sweeping  title*  Albigeim-s  *n«l 
\\&  denw*.  The  Vlth  Chapter  of  Knnkindi's  literature  da-  .Midi 
contain*  a»  admirable  abstract  of  the  War  against  the  Albigenses, 

+ Rainier,  Raoul,  or  Ralph,  ami  Pierre  «ie  Csetelnau. 

I The  million  of  the  Siouusrd  Dominie  to  Provence  did  nof,  QCCV* 
LU  1200,  and  Ae  is  properly  iUj  first  Inquisitor. 
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History.  concludes  by  asking  this  “ must  pestilent  of  mankind,** 
whether,  if  he  disregards  the  eternal  flames,  which  must 
From  ultimately  devour  him,  he  is  equally  fearless  of  the  tcm- 
A*  D#  poral  punishment  which  he  has  merited  by  his  crimes?* 
1199.  The  assassination  of  the  Legate  Castelnau  within  a 
few  months  after  this  ebullition  of  Papal  wrath,  raised  a 
A*  ®*  strong  and  not  an  unnatural  suspicion  against  Raymond 
as  author  of  the  crime  ; in  which,  nevertheless,  although 
A.  i>.  it  hud  been  committed  by  a Gentleman  of  his  Court,  he 
120$.  appears  in  truth  to  have  been  nowise  implicated.  In- 
AiMwina-  nocent,  however,  gladly  seized  this  pretext  to  expedite 
tion  of  the  his  design  against  the  Heretics  by  an  attack  upon  their 
chief  patron  and  fosterer.  He  interdicted  Raymond, 
released  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  pro- 
A Crastda  claimed  him  to  lie  under  the  influence  of  the  Devil ; and 
proclaimed  he  then  summoned  the  King  ot‘  France  and  all  other 
SOUS  of  the  Church,  to  march  in  person  to  a 
igensw.  jj0]y  \yar  for  j|lc  extermination  of  Heretics  worse  than 
the  Saracens,  and  for  the  expulsion  of  Raymond  from 
all  his  dominions.  Indulgences,  far  more  extensive  than 
any  yet  offered  to  those  Knights  who  undertook  the  de- 
liverance of  Palestine,  were  propounded  to  all  who 
should  assist  in  this  new  Crusade ; and  the  rewards  for 
embracing  it  seemed  augmented  in  proportion  as  the 
attendant  du tiger,  difficulty,  and  expense  were  lessened. 
The  Bernard! ns,  headed  by  Arnaud  Atnalric,  Abbot  of 
Citeaux,  preached  a plenary  remission  of  every  sin  com- 
mitted from  the  hour  of  birth  to  that  of  death,  for  all 
who  should  perish  in  this  gorily  enterprise;  and  (hey 
confirmed  this  alluring  promise  by  the  names  of  the 
Pope  and  of  (lie  Apostles  Peter  am)  Paul.  Although 
Philippe  himself  forebore  from  arming,  many  of  his 
most  powerful  Barons  took  the  Cross  ;t  and  the  three 
chiefly  distinguished  among  them  were  Odo,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  ilenre.  Count  of  Nevers,  and  Simon  de 
Monitor!,  Count  of  Leicester.  The  number  of  fanatics 
enrolled  under  the  Crusading  banner  has  been  va- 
riously estimated  from  fifty  thousand  to  five  hundred 
thousand. 

Raymond  of  Toulouse,  alarmed  at  the  gathering  of 
n« u£  ibis  mighty  thundercloud,  anxiously  sought  for  reconci- 

liation with  the  offended  Pontiff,  and  threw  himself 
at  the  feet  of  the  Abbot  of  Citeaux  and  of  the  new 
Legate  with  whom  Arnaud  was  associated  in  virtual 


of  Citeaux,  couched  in  the  following  terms  : — “ We  ad-  France, 
monish  you,  after  the  example  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  to 
employ  artifice  with  this  Count,  which  in  such  a case  From 
ought  to  be  called  wisdom.  Those  who  have  separated  D* 
from  unity  must  be  separately  attacked  ; the  Count  of  1199. 
Toulouse  must  be  let  alone  for  a time  ; you  must  em-  t0 
ploy  with  him  a wise  dissimulation,  to  the  end  that  the  A*  n' 
other  Heretics  may  be  more  easily  defeated,  and  that  he  ****• 
himself  may  be  finally  crashed  when  we  find  him  left 
single.”*  Well  may  an  eloquent  modern  Historian 
observe  upon  this  passage,  that  on  all  similar  occasions 
in  which  Rome  sought  to  veil  treachery  and  ambition 
by  the  authority  of  Scripture,  she  proved  that  she  had 
studied  the  Bible  only  to  make  sacrilegious  applications 
from  its  pagrs.t 

In  the  following  Spring  the  insane  and  desolating  March  of 
band  of  Crusaders  commenced  its  march,  its  main  Body  1,1,6  CrUS** 
pouring  down  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  by  Lyon,  Va-  “el*‘ 
lence,  Momelimnrt,  ami  Avignon.  The  Count  of  Tou- 
louse,  paralyzed  with  terror,  acceded  to  all  the  igno- 
minious conditions  demanded  from  him  ; and  after  doing 
penance  before  the  High  Altar  of  the  Cathedral  of  his 
Capital,  with  naked  shoulders  on  which  he  received  dis- 
cipline, and  with  a halter  round  his  neck,  he  was  per- 
mitted, as  a token  of  especial  grace,  to  act  ns  guide  to 
the  division  which  was  to  attack  his  nephew.  Raymond 
Roger  meantime  found  ready  support  from  his  Vaasa  la, 
who  perceived  that  the  disorderly  and  undisciplined  in- 
vaders were  resolved  on  general  pillage,  utterly  careless 
whether  it  were  torn  from  a Heretic  or  from  a faithful  ad- 
herent of  Rome.  Abandoning  the  lesser  posts  which  he 
was  hopeless  of  defending,  Raymond  Roger  divided  his 
forces  between  Beziers  and  Carcassone,  in  the  latter  of 
which  towns  he  personally  commanded.  No  sooner 
had  the  Crusaders  sat  down  under  Beziers,  than  the  gar-  Sic^of 
rison,  thinking  to  atone  for  want  of  numbers  by  un 
unexpected  attack,  directed  a sortie  against  the  enemy, 
then  occupied  in  tracing  their  lines.  The  result,  after 
recovery  from  the  first  surprise,  was  destructive  to  the 
assailants ; they  were  repuls'd,  and  the  pursuers  enter- 
ing the  gates  p$U  mele  with  the  fugitives,  found  them- 
selves in  possession  of  the  City  before  they  had  even 
contemplated  the  fittest  means  for  its  attack.  “ How 
are  we  to  distinguish  the  Heretics  from  the  Catholic*  f* 


authority.  The  cold  and  unsatisfactory  reply  afforded 
by  those  haughty  Ecclesiastics  increased  the  terror  and 
the  submission  of  the  humiliated  Prince ; but  it  pro- 
duced  a widely  different  effect  upon  the  more  fiery  and 
phew^Rav-  *n,Petuou*  HPirit  of  youthful  nephew,  Raymond 
£oad  Ro-  RoSer»  Viscount  of  Beziers.  He  perceived  at  once  thot 
ga,  arms,  to  negotiate  was  to  surrender  alt  power,  and  boldly  and 
generously  adopting  the  alternative  of  resistance,  he 
strengthened  his  garrisons  and  prepared  for  a vigorous 
defence.  The  only  fruit  which  the  Count  of  Toulouse 
derived  from  bis  weakness  was  an  assurance  that  he 
should  be  absolved,  aiul  yet  further  be  received  into 
favour,  provided  lie  would  consent  to  make  common 
cause  against  his  heretical  subjects,  and  to  surrender 
seven  of  his  chief  Fortresses  as  a security  for  his  good 
faith.  How  far  Innocent  on  his  side  thought  fidelity  a 
neoessary  ingredient  in  Diplomacy,  may  be  learned  from 
a despatch  which  he  addressed,  about  the  same  time, 
to  the  Bishops  of  Ries  and  Constrain*  and  to  the  Abbot 

* Epmot*  Innocent  III.  x.  69. 

t Thi»  badge  was  worn  on  the  shoulder  by  the  Crusaders  to 
1 aleetm*,  ca  Our  breast  l*y  those  engaged  against  the  Albagcons. 


was  the  inquiry  uddressed  by  the  Crusading  Chiefs  to 
the  Abbot  of  Citeaux.  “ Kill  them  all,"  was  the  ever 
memorable  answer  of  the  relentless  Fanatic,  “ God  will 
know  his  own  !“£ 

This  bloody  response  was  obeyed  to  the  very  letter. 

“ ~ ~ ——————————— 

• Epitt.  Inn.  HI.  xi.  232. 

4 Swmandi,  Hitf.  drt  Eraneau,  vi.  278- 

{ “ Ccrdite,  non!  Uoimtntu  yiti  ju.it/  iytu."  Raynnldi.  Annal,  F.cel. 
ad  cum.  b ‘22.  u.  166.  Hut.  de  Languedoc,  C par  V *i  et  Voissette,)  XxL 

57.  n.  169. 

This  jireiwnse  maxtoerc  U veiled  in  courtly  terms  by  William  of 
B retail)1 , am]  attributed  to  the  mdtieretmt  of  the  excited  soldiery. 

■ Ingrttn  irnii  ulnutqw  tmddmt 

J/iV/iti  Imi  iriphcaia  decent,  qua*  aim/ue  vwntm 
Mujomm  Miffln,  emJgt  Juror  \mmoderatmet 
Et  RAaldarum  dedit  mditcrtlta  uwrfi, 

/mternuemt  mu  tun  r»n  molt  credent t Jtdefem , 

See  cur  an*  etitl  gm*  vi/il,  ywi  neve  digrnma. 

Ekihppeu,  tui  5 37. 

The  Kdraldi  mentioned  in  the  above  lints  were  a bond  which  Da 
Cange  describe*  aw  iWi/rr,  the  rnfnxs  perdue,  or  Forlorn  hojw  of  the 
army,  always  cmplnyvd  on  the  moot  de  titrate  wen  ices,  and  therefore 
for  the  most  |»art  of  depraved  habits.  The  word  afterward*  passed 
into  a term  of  reproach ; as  which  it  has  bna  adopted  by  our  own 
and  other  Languages 
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History.  In  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Nicaise  the  Ecclesiastics  were 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  divine  service,  when  their 
From  prayers  were  interrupted  by  a countless  multitude  of 
A.  D.  both  sexes  seeking  refuge  from  their  pursuers.  The 
1199.  nave  and  aisles  were  speedily  choked  with  corpses,  nor 
*°  was  the  sword  sheathed  till  it  hod  drained  the  life-blood 
A*  D*  of  all  the  uuresisting  victims.  Seven  thousand  bodies 
clogged  the  pavement  of  the  smaller  Church  of  The 
Magdalene;  and  when  at  length  every  inhabitant  of 
Beziers  had  ccosed  to  breathe,  and  every  house  had 
been  plundered  of  its  valuables,  this  City  of  the  Dead 
was  fired  at  once  in  all  its  quarters,  and  reduced  to  a 
shapeless  heap  of  ashes.  The  Abbot  of  (llcaux  in  his 
Letter  to  Innocent  restricts  the  number  of  those  who 
perished  in  this  hideous  butchery  to  fifteen  thousand  ; 
by  other,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  more  credible  autho- 
rities, that  number  lias  been  quadrupled.* 

Coreas-*  The  Crusaders  pressed  on  through  a Country  utterly 
■one.  deserted  at  their  approach,  and  invested  Carenssonc  on 
the  1st  of  August.  The  transactions  during  the  siege 
of  that  City  are  related  with  much  contradiction  by  differ- 
ent authors ; one  fact  alone  is  certain,  that  its  defence 
was  most  vigorous,  and  that  the  Abbot  of  Cflcaux  began 
to  perceive  appearances  of  discouragement  and  wcurincss 
among  his  followers.  Nevertheless,  the  only  terms 
which,  under  the  mediation  of  the  King  of  Aragon,  he 
could  be  persuaded  to  offer  were  that  Raymond  himself 
with  twelve  comrades  might  quit  the  City,  provided  he 
led  the  remainder  of  its  garrison  and  inhabitants  to  the 
discretion  of  the  victors.  " I would  sooner  he  flayed 
alive,”  was  the  gallant  reply,  (no  empty  form  of  words, 
os  it  would  be  in  our  own  days,  for  the  inhuman  punish- 
ment of  Bertrand  de  Gourdonf  was  still  fresh  in  re- 
membrance.) “ he  shall  not  have  in  his  ]>ower  the  very 
meanest  of  my  followers,  for  it  is  on  my  account  that 
each  of  them  has  exposed  himself  to  danger.”  But 
the  difficulties  of  the  besieged  were  hourly  increasing, 
the  heats  of  Summer  affected  their  cisterns,  and  Ray- 
mond heard  the  tearful  announcement  that  water  would 
soon  begin  to  fail.  Confident  iu  the  justice  of  his  cause, 
and  relying  upon  the  success  of  a personal  appeal  to 
spirits  which  he  estimated  by  the  standard  of  his  own, 
and  believed  to  be  noble,  generous,  and  faithful,  although 
arrayed  in  hostility  against  him,  lie  demanded  and  re- 
ceived a safe-conduct  for  himself  and  a retinue  of  three 
hundred  Knights,  to  hold  a parley  with  the  Crusudcrs 
in  their  own  Camp.  The  promise  of  entire  security  con- 
firmed by  the  most  solemn  oaths  was  shamelessly  and 
Treadie-  unblushing])*  violated  j and  scarcely  hail  Raymond  and 
oTlLTinond  ' 's  quitted  the  Legate’s  tent,  in  which  he  hud 

Ru^-er.  eloquently  pleaded  his  cause  before  the  assembled 
Generals,  when  they  were  treacherously  seized  and 
thrown  into  confinement. 

OCTipation  |t  doubtful  whether  the  inhabitants  of  Car- 

«oue.UrC4i*  ca8sonc  fuund  means  to  evacuate  their  City  after  this 


betrayal  of  their  Prince,  or  whether  they  received  per-  France, 
mission  to  abandon  it  by  a rigorous  capitulation ; but 
in  a fortnight  after  the  commencement  of  its  siege,  its  From 
deserted  waits  became  the  prize  of  the  Legate.  From  A*  °* 
the  three  hundred  Knights  in  Raymond’s  suite,  and  1 19®- 
from  other  prisoners  less  dishonourably  captured,  he 
selected  a sufficient  number  to  form  a blood -offering  * ' 
commensurate,  as  he  thought,  with  the  value  of  his 
triumph ; fifty  of  these  miserable  victims  were  Jianged, 
four  hundred  were  burned  alive.*  It  remuined  only  to 
provide  the  conquered  territories  with  a new  Prince,  as 
a successor  to  the  deposed  and  imprisoned  Kayinond 
Roger.  The  prize  of  iniquity  was  honourably  declined, 
not  without  some  expressions  of  indignation  at  the 
great  wrong  about  to  he  committed,  by  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  by  the  Counts  of  Nevers  and  of  St, 

Paul.  But  a less  scrupulous  spirit  was  found  in  Simon  Simon  de 
dc  Montfort,  Count  of  Leicester.  That  Baron,  of  an-  Montfoit 
cient  lineage,  sprung,  as  is  believed  from  a Bastard  of 
King  Robert,  and  inheriting  the  Fief  of  Leicester  from 
his  mother,  an  Englishwoman, 1 hud  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  in  Palestine  during  the  IVth  Crusade, 
from  which  he  hud  hut  lately  returned.  Fearless, enterpris- 
ing, and  ambitious,  stern,  cruel,  perfidious,  austere,  and 
inexorable,  this  gloomy  zealot  exhibited  qualities  w ell  cal- 
culated for  an  instrument  of  Persecution  ; and  under  his 
sway  Innocent  might  be  sanguiue  in  the  belief  that  Heresy 
would  he  utterly  extirpated.  His  first  acts  after  i lives- 
titure  with  his  sovereignty  must  have  strengthened  these  vithtlw 
hopes.  He  imposed  on  his  subjects  a heavy  aunual  dominions 
tax  payable  to  Rome,  and  he  manifested  no  less  care-  of  Raymond 
lessness  of  human  life  in  doubtful  cases  of  Heresy,  than 
had  been  displayed  by  the  Abbot  of  Citeaux  at  the  storm- 
ing of  Beziers.  Two  Heretics  of  different  persuasions 
were  brought  before  him,  and  each  alike  was  condemned 
to  the  stake.  One  of  them,  overcome  by  the  terror  of 
death,  recanted  ; and  petitions  for  mercy  were  earnestly 
advanced  in  his  favour.  **  If  he  lie  sincere  in  his  ubjur- 
at  ion/’  was  the  logical  judgment  passed  by  De  Mont- 
fort upon  this  appeal,  " his  punishment  will  doubtless 
expiate  his  former  sin.  If  he  be  insincere,  he  will  justly 
suffer  for  his  present  imposture.’’^  Thus  far  we  may 
reasonably  helieve  the  narrative ; the  sequel,  doubtless*, 
is  a Legend  supplied  by  Monkish  ingenuity,  as  a sti- 
mulus to  Conversion.  The  two  Heretics  were  committed 
to  the  burning  pile.  The  one  who  was  inflexible  was 
reduced  to  ashes  in  a moment ; but  we  are  assured  that 
Heaven,  the  protector  of  innocence,  would  not  permit 
the  destruction  of  the  other  u hose  heart  had  been  touched 
by  a right  spirit.  His  Londs  fell  asunder,  like  those 
of  the  three  youths  in  the  furnace  of  the  Babylonian 
Tyrant,  and  like  them  he  came  forth  unharmed  from 
the  midst  of  the  devouring  element,  without  a hair  of 
his  head  being  singed,  or  even  the  smell  of  fire  having 
passed  on  him.§ 

So  long  as  thedethroned  Prince  yellived,  De  Montfort’s 


• Epitt.  Innocent  III.  xii.  108.  Sismoodi  refm  to  Bernard  Itier 
dex  Lining**,  a contemporary,  fur  thirty-eight  thousand  os  the  num- 
ber massacred,  and  to  Albenc,  a Monk  of  Trois-FonUinex,  for  sixty 
thousand.  II*  remarks,  also,  that  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
not  * soul  survived  within  Beziers,  that  its  ordinary  population  muy 
be  computed  at  fifteen  thousand,  and  that  as  the  Crusaders  advanced, 
it  hid  been  the  general  refuge  of  fugitives  from  all  the  surrounding 
Country.  In  the  printed  text  of  Gul.  Arm.  the  number  stands  tep- 
iemdectm  mtlhn  et  ump/uu,  but  the  margin  states  from  a MS.  trxa- 
fftmla.  (93.) 

t The  archer  who  mortally  wounded  Richard  Caur  de  Lion,  anil 
who,  in  spite  of  that  gallant  Monarch's  pardon,  was  afterwards 
flayed  alive  by  Mardiadcs, 


• The  mode  of  the  occupation  of  Cnrcossone  is  disputed,  but  in 
the  cruelties  consequent  ujion  it,  there  is,  unhappily,  for  the  most 
part,  a very  general  agreement.  S««  Sistnondi,  hut.  det  Franca »#. 
vi.  294.  and  the  authorities  there  cited. 

f Amicia  de  Beaumont,  sister  and  heiress  of  Robert,  Count  of 
Leicester ; her  second  husband  was  William  de  Banres,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Knights  in  the  Court  of  Philippe  Auguste. 

I Quid  flora  t tidy  am- it  Comet  quad  on  mbureretnr  hac  intent  tone, 
qna<l  si  none  conrrrlatwr  ignu  euet  ei  pro  ex  fiat  tone  peccain  mm,  si 
tent /Hi  l turret  nr  reaper  et  pro  per/.Ui  talmnem.  Petn  Vallium 
Ccrnaii  Monochi,  Hut.  Alb.  c.  22.  up.  LtocActne,  \.  57A 

$ Id.  Ib. 
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tenure  vat  insecure.  Pity  for  a brave,  Buffering,  and 
injured  Knight  hud  succeeded  hostility  in  the  bosoms  of 
inuat  of  those  by  whose  swords  he  had  been  overthrown  ; 
by  his  neighbours  he  was  greatly  beloved,  by  his  sub- 
jects he  was  universally  regretted,  and  the  iron  yoke 
under  which  they  had  passed  hourly  increased  their  de- 
sire to  return  to  his  more  lenient  rule.  The  King  of 
Aragon  moreover  might  at  some  time  arise  as  the  pro- 
tector of  his  Vassal  and  kinsman.  The  secrets  of  the 
dungeon  of  an  imprisoned  Sovereign  are  revealed  to  few 
witnesses,  and  it  was  reported  in  De  Mont  fort’s  Court 
that  a dysentery  had  terminated  the  days  of  Raymond 
Roger.*  The  public  voice  assigned  his  death  to  another 
and  a less  natural  cause,  and  even  Innocent  III.  admit- 
ted that  he  had  perished  violently. 

For  a while  we  must  turn  away  from  this  most  pain- 
ful story  to  follow  the  steps  of  Philippe  Auguste,  who, 
happily  for  his  own  fame,  did  not  personally  share  in 
the  Crusade.  In  consequence  of  the  mediation  of  Rome, 
the  three  years  which  succeeded  the  accession  of  Otho 
IV.  to  the  throne  of  Germany  were  passed  without  any 
open  hostility  between  that  Country  and  Frauce;  but 
secret  enmity  against  Philippe  Auguste  continued  to  be 
harboured  in  the  breasts  both  of  the  German  Emperor 
and  of  his  Uncle  of  England  ; and  there  could  be  little 
doubt  that  whenever  they  felt  sufficient  strength  they 
would  profit  by  the  first  opportunity  to  gratify  their  re- 
sentment. When  John  encountered  the  full  wrath  of 
the  Vatican,  by  disputing  the  appointment  of  Stephen 
Langton,  whom  Innocent  had  named  as  Metropolitan, 
Philippe  was  not  backward  in  seconding  the  anger  of 
the  Pontiff.  It  appeared  easy  to  sanctify  ambition  by 
the  pretext  of  a higher  motive,  and  to  secure  the  con* 
quest  of  England  while  be  affected  to  support  the  cause 
of  England,  of  offended  Religion,  by  directing  his  anna  against  an 
interdicted  Kingdom  and  an  excommunicated  Prince. 
When  the  proposition  was  first  opened  in  an  Asaembly 
of  the  chief  Barons  at  Soissons,  it  wna  received  with 
eagerness,  and  preparations  for  the  enterprise  were 
commenced  with  unprecedented  vigour.  One  of  the 
moat  formidable  armies  ever  gathered  in  France  was 
concentrated  nn  the  shores  of  the  Channel ; the  mouth  of 
the  Seine  was  choked  with  transports  j the  almost  in- 
credible number  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  vessels 
are  said  to  have  been  equipped  for  the  expedition  ;f  and 
the  money  actually  expended  on  the  armament  amounted 
to  sixty  thousand  pounds  of  silver. 

The  fears  of  John  meantime  were  reasonably  awak- 
ened. Despised  by  bis  Nobility,  proscribed  by  his  Clergy, 
hated  by  his  People,  already  cowering  under  the  spiritual 
weapons  of  Rome,  and  now  menaced  by  the  sword  of 
France,  he  looked  around  him,  but  in  vain,  for  succour  ; 
John  seek*  and  he  is  said  in  his  extremity  to  have  proffered  homage 
alliance  with  to  Mohammed  al  Nassir,  the  Moorish  Emir  a)  Moumenhn, 
the  Mira-  or  Miramolin.  as  he  is  more  commonly  called,  and  to 
have  promised  that  he  would  avow  himself  a follower  of 
the  Prophet,  and  pay  an  annual  tribute,  if  the  African 
Emperor  would  accord  his  alliance.^  The  proposal  was 


Philippe 

Auguste 

meditate* 

•n  invasion  ' 


April  9. 

A.  D. 

1213. 


• Afo*  po* t my(/uut  dgteaieni  rxprrmil,  umie  m//i  mutt*  mm- 
dona  Uivu/jfunmt  qm od  fm**et  serii  mlcrfeelut.  Uul.  da  Podio,  Im it- 
rtntii,  e.  14.  i.  Duchesne,  v.  p.674.  Epu/.  Innocent  111.  xv.  212. 
referred  to  in  the  Hu/.  de  Ijuiynedoc,  xxi.  75.  p.  183. 
f Hunanll,  Abr.  ('Mr.  de  f Hi*/.  He  France,  L 236. 

I Matt.  P«ri»,  243.  The  accouut  ia  very  precise  and  detailed. 
The  Miratnulin,  Admtraitut  Mmrmrttut,  Rex  magmas  Africa’,  Mar- 
rrcAiw  H H'lpamut  qmem  r« l gut  Miramumeimurn  coca*/,  replied  to 
these  offer*  that  be  had  read  the  Work*  of  a wine  Greek  and  a Cliria* 
VOL.  XI, 


haughtily  rejected,  perhaps  from  a doubt  of  its  sincerity,  France, 
and  the  King  in  his  despair  resolved  upon  submission 
to  Rome.  The  Legate  Pandolfo  had  deprived  him  of  From 
his  last  hope,  by  exhibiting  indisputable  proofs  that  the  a.  d. 
Barons,  who  had  obeyed  his  summons  and  were  now  1199. 
gathered  under  his  standard  at  Dover,  had  leagued  to 
almost  to  a mail  with  Philippe,  and  only  awaited  his  * ’ * 

landing  to  pass  over  to  his  ranks.  The  consequence  of  , , * 

. . - **  «ii«  1 . . and  submit* 

this  fearful  intimation  was  the  well-known  surrender  or  ^ 
the  Crown  of  England  to  the  Pope  a*  its  Feudal  Sove- 
reign, under  condition  that  the  humbled  Vassal  should 
receive  the  guarantee  of  full  protection  from  his  Lord. 

Satisfied  with  this  large  addition  to  both  his  power  Innocent 
and  his  dignity.  Innocent  on  the  moment  professed  that 
he  was  reconciled  with  England.  The  Interdict  wa*  of 
removed,  and  Pandolfo  was  instructed  to  signify  to  the 
King  of  France  not  only  that  John  was  under  the  im- 
mediate guardianship  of  the  Holy  See,  but  that  any 
one  who  took  up  arms  against  the  Vassal  of  the  Pontiff 
would  encounter  the  penally  of  excommunication. 

The  first  emotions  of  the  King  of  France  when  he 
found  himself  thus  deceived  by  Rome,  were  those  of 
unbounded  indignation  ; and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
in  spite  of  the  menaces  of  Innocent,  he  might  have  pur- 
sued his  enterprise,  if  the  Legate  had  not  skilfully 
diverted  his  thoughts  into  another  chnnurl,  and  pointed 
to  an  object  against  which  his  mighty  armament  might 
be  directed,  with  scarcely  less  hope  of  gain  than  even  if 
it  were  still  permitted  to  make  an  attempt  on  England. 

The  Province  of  Flanders,  by  its  unrivalled  commer-  Commer- 
cial industry,  and  its  cousequeul  superior  wealth,  had«*lp«»* 
already  become  the  admiration  and  the  envy  of  every 
neighbouring  Stale.  From  its  manufactures  the  whole  r 
North  of  Europe  was  supplied  with  clothing  ; and  the 
extent  of  its  marine  and  the  skill  of  its  navigators  ren- 
dered its  magazines  the  great  emporium,  as  its  ships 

turn,  named  Paul,  whom  he  a]>jiroTcd  in  every  thing,  but  in  his 
desertion  of  the  Faith  in  which  he  hud  hern  bom  ; and  that  he 
thought  in  like  manner  of  John.  q*>  rtttc/d  piimnmd  r!  mundummi 
Lege  CAnsJatad,  emu  e/  « dtlaAtftt  g/unt  /rantmeare.  He  then 
inquired  much  concerning  the  climate.  Mil,  production*,  wealth,  and 
power  of  Kngtand,  and  al*o  of  Juhu'*  jie.-uti.il  qualities  ; and  the 
audience  concluded  in  the  following  very  linking  manner.  Co/ttgen* 
ergo  omnia  inquin/n  ti  retponm  nuaciorwm,  pa*/  par  rum  ulent.um , 
facto  uifiMitnntioiie  in  tty n am  magnar  indigna/nmit,  i previt  t Ur  Ad- 
mtra/iut  Rrgem  Jokannrm,  Hicent, " jVv//i*i  et/  Rex  t/le,  teH  Rrgtdtn 
jam  Hrtipimt  e/  trnneent,  nec  com  de  eo,  ind  gnu*  etl  miki  confm- 
dtrari.  Son  redea/i*  i/entm  ad  mritm  pmentiam,  nee  rideout 
ocw/i  oeitn  amp/iat  factem  mram.  Fama  ted  pot.ui  utfnmiit  Domini 
tei/n,  jam  Ap-t/a/te  den  pirn  tit.  fertarem  exhata/  in  eo  ntpec/n  men 
/e/rrrimnm."  The  remainder  of  the  narrative  i*  truly  Oriental.  As 
tho  Envoys  withdrew,  tlie  Mirainoliu  especially  re-gar  led  one  of  them, 

Uiibert  of  London,  a Priest,  whose  person  was  indeed  somewhat 
distinguishable,  parent  era/  et  mgrr,  ttnum  bracAtum  tangiut  An  A mi 
re/tqnu,  et  digi/at  inordina/ot,  teittce/  duot  tibi  co harrrntt*,  e/  faciea ( 

Judatcttm.  Convinced  that  *uch  a Portent  of  • man  would  nut  have  . 
been  selected  as  Hrob.isaador  unless  hi*  deformity  had  been  counter- 
balanced by  extraordinary  wisdom,  the  Miraroolin  detained  him, 
ami  learned  from  a confidential  conversation  many  facts  which  cues- 
viuced  him  of  John’s  folly  and  iniquity. 

Strange  to  aay,  notwithstanding  tho  particularity  with  which 
Matt.  Pari*  relates  this  transaction,  (the  iletiili  of  which  he  received 
from  the  mouth  of  Robert  of  London  himself.)  it  has  Iwen  rejected 
or  passed  by  in  silence  by  almost  all  modern  Historians.  But  them 
ia  iitAhiug  in  the  facts  alien  ftom  tho  unprincipled  character  of  John. 

Dr.  Luigard,  indeed,  admits  its  probability  ; but  H is  maai'eft  that  ho 
•jmaks  only  at  secondhand,  and  that  he  has  never  read  Mint.  Pari'  i 
fur  he  status  that  the  Miramolin  dismissed  tl»  Amha*««dor«  with 

general,  unmeaning  expression*  of  amity.”  (Hit/,  of  Sag.  ii  23(1} 

To  our  ears  the  expressions  are  very  particular,  very  pregnant  with 
meaning,  and  ally  thing  but  amicable.  “ Quit  my  pruseure,  a ml 
never  see  my  face  again  ; your  master  is  • *enseto«s  npuatute,  whose 
infamy  stink*  in  my  tuwtnls  t**  Very  araicabte  indewd ! 
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• of 
quarrel  with 
Count  Fer- 


Inraakm  of 
Floral  ers. 


to  bum  his 
fleet. 


were  the  chief  carriers  of  almost  the  entire  World.  The 
pillage  of  such  a Country  as  this  was  an  alluring  bait  to 
the  cupidity  of  the  French  Nobles;  and  their  pride 
would  be  scarcely  less  gratified  than  their  avarice,  by  the 
punishment  of  a rabble  of  merchants,  who  affected  a 
growing  independence  upon  Feudal  usages  ami  govern- 
ment, and  who,  elated  by  a rapid  accumulation  of  wealth, 
dared  insolently  to  mate  themselves  with  the  high-born 
Members  of  an  ancient  and  haughty  Aristocracy.  A cause 
for  quarrel  was  readily  at  hand.  The  inheritance  of  the 
County  of  Flanders  had  passed  by  marriage  to  Ferrand 
or  Ferdinand  of  Portugal,  when,  in  1211.  he  receivedtbe 
hand  of  Jeanne,  daughter  of  that  Baldwin  IX.  whom 
a singular  caprice  of  Fortune  in  the  IVth  Crusade  had 
elevated  to  the  short-lived  and  perilous  dignity  of  Em- 
peror of  Constantinople.  These  nuptials  were  con- 
tracted without  the  consent  of  the  Flemish  States,  and 
during  the  misunderstanding  which  ensued,  Louis,  the 
son  of  Philippe  Auguste,  forcibly  possessed  himself  of 
the  towns  of  St.  Omer  and  Aire,  to  which  he  asserted  a 
claim  in  right  of  his  mother.  Ferrand,  justly  irritated 
at  this  usurpation,  refused  attendance  with  the  other 
Vassals  of  France  in  their  Assembly  at  Soisaons,  unless 
his  Cities  were  restored  ; and  on  a subsequent  visit  to 
the  French  Court,  he  protested  against  the  intended 
War  with  Euglaud  us  unjust,  and  declined  participation 
in  it  out  of  respect  to  a former  alliance  with  Johu. 
Lillie  more  than  the  artful  suggestion  of  Pandolfo  was 
wanting  to  determine  Philippe  upou  advancing  this  act 
of  disobedience  as  a plea  for  the  invasiou  of  the  Count's 
rich  and  flourishing  territory.  lie  ordered  Ferrand  to 
quit  his  Court  at  the  instant,  and  swore  fervently  by  all 
the  Saints,  that  thenceforward  either  F ranee  should  be- 
come Flanders,  or  Flanders  Frauce.* 

The  fleet  destined  against  Euglaud  received  immediate 
orders  to  proceed  to  the  reduction  ofG  rave  lines  and  Dam,t 
while  Philippe,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  captured  and  pil- 
laged Cassel.Ypres,  and  Bruges.  Afterwards,  during  the 
investment  of  Hand,  the  King  received  intelligence  that  the 
victorious  division  of  his  army  which  garrisoned  Earn  was 
already  in  turn  exposed  to  siege  by  Couut  Ferrand  ; that 
half  of  his  fleet  had  been  captured  by  the  English,  and 
that  the  remaining  half  was  strictly  blockaded  in  the  port 
of  the  beleaguered  town.  By  a forced  march,  he  succeeded 
in  relieving  the  garrison  and  compel  ling  Ferrand  to  with- 
draw ; but  tile  extrication  of  the  fleet  was  hopeless ; and 
in  order  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  a prey  to  the  Eng- 
lish, he  was  reduced  to  the  desperate  necessity  of  burning 
it  with  his  own  hands  a loss  and  a disgrace  which 
was  ill  compensated  by  the  savage  committal  of  Dam 
to  a similar  destruction.  The  remainder  of  the  campaign 
was  signalized  by  cruel  and  wanton  revenge.  Gand 
purchased  immunity  at  an  exorbitant  ransom  ; Oude- 
narde,  Courlrai,  Douai,  and  Lille,  opened  their  gates  at 
the  first  summons;  and  upou  intelligence  that  Count  Fer- 
rand w«»  hastening  to  the  recompiest  of  die  last-named 
City,  its  walls  and  citadel  were  razed  to  the  ground,  the 
town  itself  was  tired,  and  the  miserable  inhabitants  who 
attempted  escape  from  the  conflagration  were  either  put 


• Mall  Paris,  p.  238. 

f A tuwn  which  W illiam  of  Bret  any  describes  in  a single  em- 
phatic line, 

Quo  raid*  tptriouu  trxU  Dam  mnimmir  view. 

He  after*  urtU  prucued*,  however,  at  greater  length,  ami  in  lew  bald 
Ltliu,  to  notice  its  extraordinary  commercial  prosperity.  i'hUtp- 
pm , ix.  387.  Ac. 

(*ul.  Armoricux,  $9. 


to  the  sword  on  the  spot,  or  sold  as  slaves.  Leaving  a France, 
fearful  memorial  of  his  severity  in  the  unhappy  Country 
which  he  had  invaded,  Philippe  theu  returned  upon  the  From 
Seine,  and  disbanded  his  army.  a.  d. 

During  this  sanguinary  expedition,  France  herself  was  1 199. 
afflicted  with  a domestic  calamity  unique  in  the  History  >0 
of  the  World  ; and  generated  no  doubt  by  that  wild  and 
rest  lots  fanaticism  which  had  been  long  busied  in  preach-  1314. 
iug  Crusades  against  the  Infidels  in  Spain  and  Palestine,  y™.*  ° 
or  lire  Heretical  Albigenses.  False  miracles  and  pro- 
phecies forced  from  their  purpose  had  been  lavishly 
pressed  into  the  service  of  the  Missionaries  who  exhorted 
Europe  to  these  enterprises  ; and,  in  France  especially, 
the  excitement  offered  to  the  imagination  of  a People 
readily  kindled,  was  most  unbounded  and  extravagant. 

The  result  was  of  a nature  in  every  way  so  remarkable, 
that  in  narrating  it  we  shall  not  venture  to  deviate  from 
the  very  wurds  of  the  Chronicler  by  whom  it  is  moat 
fully  recorded.  **  In  the  following  Summer,”  as  Matthew 
Paris  informs  us,  " an  error  unheard  of  in  any  former 
Age  arose  in  France.  A certain  boy,  who  was  indeed  a 
boy  in  years,  but  mast  accomplished  in  wickedness,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Enemy  of  the  human  race,  wan- 
dered through  the  towns  and  fortified  places  in  F ranee, 
as  if  commissioned  by  God,  every  where  chanting  in 
the  French  Tongue,  ‘Lord  Jesus  Christ!  restore  us 
thy  Holy  Cross !'  with  many  other  invocations  wkled 
to  those  words.  Having  been  seen  and  heard  by  many 
other  boys  of  his  own  age,  he  was  followed  by  them  in 
countless  numbers  utterly  demented  by  diabolical  in- 
fluence, deserting  their  fathers  and  mothers,  their  friends 
and  nurses,  and  swelling  the  chant  which  was  given  out 
by  their  Pnecentor.  Marvellous  is  it  to  relate  that  neither 
the  restraint  nor  the  persuasion  of  their  parents  coukl 
check  their  course ; but  they  wcut  on  following  their 
leaders  towards  the  Mediterranean,  advancing  as  a pro- 
cession or  an  army,  continually  singing,  and  in  numbers 
so  great  that  no  town  could  hold  them.  Their  Chief 
rode  in  a car  tapestried  with  cloaks  and  sentinelled  by  an 
armed  Body-guard;  and  so  dense  was  the  throng  that 
many  were  trodden  under  foot  by  mutual  pressure  ; and 
happy  did  be  esteem  himself  who  could  save  but  a shred 
of  his  tattered  clothes.  But  in  the  end,  through  the 
machinations  of  that  old  deceiver  Satan,  they  all  pe- 
rished either  by  laud  or  by  sea."* 

The  resentment  awakened  in  the  Flemish  by  their  a.  d. 
recent  sufferings,  and  by  the  disaffection  from  their  1214. 
new  master,  which  John  well  knew  existed  in  his  own  New  league 
lost  Provinces  in  France,  soon  enabled  him  to  construct 
a formidable  league  against  Philippe  Auguste.  When  Bl* 
the  King  of  Euglaud  lauded  at  La  Rochelle,  the  whole 
Nobility  of  Poitou  flocked  to  his  standard  ; and  at  the 
same  moment  the  Barons  of  the  Low  Countries  ap- 
peared in  arms,  deriving  confidence  from  the  presence 
of  the  Emperor  Otho.  Against  the  latter,  Philippe  de- 
termined to  make  head  in  person,  while  he  intrusted 
tile  conduct  of  the  campaign  on  the  Loire  to  his  son 
Prince  Louis.  John  was  in  the  first  instance  successful. 


* Matt.  Paris,  242.  The  anooymou*  coatinuatar  ot  Roger 
IlovtsU-n's  Annals,  ooOoes  this  tnnw  iclmn  very  briefly,  adding  that 
the  i umber  of  boys  was  said  at  Paris  tu  amount  to  fifteen  thousand, 
of  whom  not  uaw  exceeded  twelve  yean  of  age.  Jp.  Hut.  <1*-*  fSnu/e w, 
xviii.  167.  The  Writer  of  the  life  til  Innocent  ill.  (E*  MS.  lirroardl 
Gmdonis.  ap.  Muraturi,  Script.  Jtai.  ui.  482.)  says  thorn  wer  • more 
than  ninety  thousand  mnmyk/y  buys,  who  came  hack  empty.  Extern 
cutlna  ammo  (1210)  prari  pum  u Itra  re  mtthu  tvtnpmi  mrjui 
Crucc+igmamtmr,  et  Matnltam  atque  Bnmdtmmm  tbvcrmi  nj vmubue 
vematla  mamet  redtunt. 
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Ili%lon  . for  no  adversary  opposed  him  in  the  field.  No  sooner. 

however,  did  Louis  advance,  than  the  King  of  England, 
From  with  his  customary  fickleness  and  timidity,  avoided  battle, 
a.  D.  and  retired  towards  the  coast  The  French  Prince  also, 
1199.  deceived  by  the  report  of  his  spies,  who  greatly  exag- 
t0  perated  the  numbers  of  his  opponent,  hesitated  as  he 
approached  the  English  camp ; and  during  a few 
hours  the  two  armies,  which  had  never  yet  been  in  sight 
■oecewes  of  eBch  olher,!*  ranks»  wcr*  »«  loll  retreat  on  opposite 
and  wit i-  quarters.  Louis  was  the  first  who  received  correct  in- 

mt!«  ro-  telligence,  and  hastening  to  retrieve  his  mistake,  he 

tie**.  resumed  his  advance,  pressed  with  a harassing  pursuit 
upon  the  fugitives,  recovered  all  the  towns  which  John 
had  captured,  and  terminated  the  campaign  before  the 
arrival  of  Midsummer,  with  the  full  fruits  of  victory 
gathered  without  the  hazard  of  a single  battle. 

Campaign  The  operations  in  France  were  concluded  before  those 
in  Handera.  jn  Flnnders  commenced  ; and  in  Otho,  Philippe  was 
destined  to  find  a much  more  formidable  opponent  than 
his  son  had  encountered  in  John.  The  Emperor  indeed 
now  retained  little  of  the  Imperial  possessions  beyond 
his  title;  for  the  House  of  Hohenstauffen  was  again 
dominant  in  the  person  of  Frederick  II.,  who  two  years 
before  had  received  the  Oown  of  Germany  at  Aix  la 
Chapel le.  Nevertheless,  the  acknowledged  bravery  of 
Otho,  the  high  military  talent  which  he  had  often  ex- 
hibited, and  the  prestige  even  of  his  nominal  sceptre, 
raised  him  to  the  chief  command.  Notwithstanding  his 
contingent  to  the  Flemish  confederacy  did  not  exceed  a 
small  corps  of  Brunswickcrs.  the  army  was  styled  Im- 
perial ; and  the  standurd  of  Otho,  a golden  Eagle 
hovering  over  a Dragon,*  was  mounted  on  a Carroccio, 
and  sentinelled  by  a battalion  which  formed  the  van- 
guard. 

Battle  of  Philippe  Auguste  entered  Flanders  towards  the  close 
Bouvian.  ^ jujy^  ni»dt  to  use  the  forcible  expression  of  his  contem- 
porary Historian,  (from  whose  most  lively  description  of 
the  great  subsequent  events  we  are  about  to  borrow  most 
copiously,)  dunng  the  course  of  a whole  mouth  "he 
laid  it  waste  right  royally,  carrying  fire  and  sword  to  the 
right  hand  and  to  the  left.”t  Satiated  with  this  unop- 
posed pillage,  he  was  preparing  to  return  to  France; 
when  on  the  27th  of  August,  w hile  on  his  inarch  towards 
Lille,  he  was  allocked  by  Otho  near  a bridge  at  Bou- 
vines.J  which  traverses  a small  stream  flowing  into  the 
Lys.  The  Flemish  had  expected  to  surprise  their 
enemy ; and  Philippe,  fatigued  by  the  weight  of  his 
armour  and  the  heat  of  marching,  was  reposing  under 
the  shade  of  a beech  tree,  when  it  was  announced  to 
him  that  his  rear  was  attacked,  and  was  in  imminent 
peril.  Rising  iu  haste,  lie  entered  a little  chapel  hard 
by, offered  a soldiers  prayer,  buckled  on  his  annour,  and 
sprang  upon  his  horse  with  a countenance  “ as  glad- 
some as  if  he  were  annul  to  attend  u tnarnuge  festival.” 
At  the  trumpet-notes  Bnd  the  cries  of  "to  arms  to  arms,* 
the  French  vanguard,  which  had  already  passed  the 
bridge,  returned  to  the  main  Body  ; but  the  Oriflammc 
was  so  far  in  advance  that  it  was  deemed  imprudent  to 
wait  for  it ; and  Philippe,  hastening  to  the  front  of  his 

* This  was  the  bearing  of  ih*  House  of  Saxony.  etmpiens  ng- 

num  q w>d  a pud  San***  kttbrbtUur  mi  c rum,  Irxmu  ctque  dr acorn t rt 
de  taper  ntjm.'tr  n/mAi  mtigmUmm  ejfigtr,  f«>  uttenlaret  furUtudimt 
alqw  prmdmtue,  el  ear  mm  rermm  ejfinuiam,  mula  coepoen  oaisi 
eomtlait/iam  declarant.  W lire  bind.  Her.  Sax.  i.  The  ailcgunes  of 
Heraldry  are  nut  a/toayt  very  transparent. 

f Omnia  a drxtru  el  tinitlt  u inrendtit  devattamie  el  rrfaliler  de- 
prmdnndn.  Gul.  Armoncus,  94. 

I A lu  tie  village  on  the  river  Marque,  between  Lille  and  Tourney. 


troops,  threw  his  marching  columns  into  line  wilh  pre- 
cision so  admirable,  and  judgment  of  ground  so  accu- 
rate, that  he  at  once  obtained  the  udvantage  of  wind, 
dust,  and  Sun,  which  lust  shone  with  unusual  splendour 
full  iu  his  adversaries’  faces.*  The  numbers  on  each 
side  were  nearly  cqual.f  The  chivalry  of  France 
gathered  round  their  King,  who,  after  a few  words  of  en- 
couragement, raised  his  hands  to  heaven  and  gave  the 
blessing  which  his  soldiers  clamorously  demanded.  Be- 
hind him  stood  his  Chaplain,  William  of  Hretany, 
(nearly  in  whose  words  we  are  relating  these  most  dra- 
matic particulars,)  accompanied  bj  another  Priest,  ond 
both  of  them  sang  Psalms  during  the  whole  cnmlsit.  not- 
withstanding their  voice*  wen*  often  impeded  by  sobs  and 
tears.  J The  Count  of  Flanders,  after  more  than  three 
hours’ engagement  and  the  receipt  of  numerous  wounds, 
was  unhorsed  and  made  prisoner;  but  meantime  the 
King  of  France,  left  nearly  alone  by  the  ardour  of  his 
Knights,  w ho  had  pressed  on  to  the  charge,  was  placed  in 
extreme  danger  by  the  German  infantry.  Overpowering 
the  small  guard  which  still  encircled  Philippe,  thcrovfrm 
pulled  him  from  his  horse  with  the  short  hooks  attached 
to  their  halberds  ;§  and  hut  for  the  excellence  of  his 
armour,  and  the  fidelity  and  personal  devotion  of  his  few- 
nearest  followers,  he  must  inevitably  have  been  killed. 
His  standard-bearer  waved  his  banner  to  the  rescue  ; 
Pierre  Tristan  (the  name  deserves  remembrance)  leaped 
from  his  saddle,  ond  covered  his  mutter**  body  with  his 
own,]  till  the  King  regained  his  feet  and  sprang  once  more 
on  horseback.  Otho,  on  the  other  liunil,  was  exposed  to 
not  less  peril.  Charging  blindly  into  the  centre  of  the 
French  ranks^f  he  found  himself  between  two  Knights, 


• The  order  of  bottle  is  attributed  by  William  of  Bret  any,  both 
in  hi*  Chronicle  and  also  in  lit*  I’htlippnt,  (aL  658  ^ to  the  great 
military  skill  of  Guerin,  a Knight  Hospitaller  and  BWnijHikrt  of 
Seuhs.  The  instructions  which  he  issued  when  marshalling  hia 
bravest  turn  in  one  long  single  hue,  are  eminently  characteristic. 
•*  JVwi  deeel  ml  ummi  mulct  u mlaut  rnKt  tie  u/w  tniiUe  /octal  : ted  me 
tletu  ml  urn  me  i quint  urA/Vimle  pawhc  pugnarr."  lie  Getl.  fife.  96. 

f M.  do  Sifmuudi,  after  remarking  upon  the  difficulty  of  calcu- 
lation, conjecture*.  u|k«i  proha  M«  ground*,  tba*  neither  army  ex- 
ceeded more  than  fifteen  thousand,  or  at  the  utmost  twenty  thousand 
men,  of  which  atout  right  hundred  were  Kuighta,  twelic  hundred 
mounted  esquire*,  two  or  three  thousand  regularly  trained  infantry, 
ami  the  remainder  Civic  militia,  vi  357.  Vrlly,  ii.  ‘£17.  assign* 
nearly  two  hundred  thousand  nun  to  Otho,  and  somewhat  more 
than  fifty  thousand  to  l*hibppe  Auguste 

J The  lSalma  which  they  sang  were  the  143d,  the  ®7th,  and  the 
20th,  promt  ytmerunt,  propter  urumpcnlet  imergman  H unjuhui 
immixiot. 

§ l/acimu  fi  l merit  pracihbut.  Gul.  Arm.  or  am  they  are  mom 
fully  described  in  his  IVm, 

Mux  hatlat  hat!  at  a m.inut  mmjfgU  in  tl/am, 

Quorum  cutpu  rrul  Junga,  el  tabula  uuiar  ttcmla, 

El  non  m ml/ it  vr/ul  veruftni  dent  a la  recumit, 

Cmrptdit  its  medio  unanot  emit  til  aculut. 

I'fulippctt,  ki.  .61. 

His  Chronicle  mentions  also  a particular  kind  of  weapon  with  which 
the  Flemings  went  armed  on  that  day,  and  which,  to  far  as  we 
understand  Us  construction,  must  have  been  eminently  formidable. 
llutleo  rnirn  quodum  genrre  armorum  uteLinlur  admnubtli  el  kac le- 
ant ntaudiio  : hat* bant  emm  cnttellot  kmgat,  gracilet,  /r  Mini  muses 
( triaJamimet ) q mol  tie  l acmmine  indtfertnler  tceumlet,  a catpulf  toque 
ad  manubrium,  quiAui  utrbaulnr  pro  gladut.  Lord  Kdward  Kit a- 
gerald  was  said  to  hale  been  armed  at  the  time  ol'  hi*  capture  with 
a tbrev-bladed  dagger  ns— blip g that  descnWd  above. 

||  //  dot  rest  mint  prmeipalemenl  a un  Seigneur  d*  la  Mutton 
fEtlaing,  el  ce  /at  eel  fvencment  qmi  to  tut  d ftliutirt  race  dr  cc 
Bra  re  t honneur  de  porter  let  armet  tie  France.  L'Jr*.  de  / in/. 
let  Dutei,  l.  581. 

Otho  and  the  Count  of  Handers  had  sworn  to  each  oilier  that, 
neglecting  every  other  object  in  the  field,  they  would  charge  onwarxl 
till  they  came  to  the  person  of  the  King  of  trance,  whom  they 
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captivity  in  a Tower  of  the  Louvre,  in  consequence  of  Franc*, 
want  of  affeilion  on  the  part  of  his  Consort  Jeanne, 
who  refiiseii  to  advance  the  sum  demanded  for  hi*  free-  from 
dom.  Ferrand,  it  appears,  had  Iwen  misled  by  an  oracular  A-  *>• 
response  which,  William  of  Bretany  assures  us,  the  Cuun-  1199. 
tess  of  Flanders  (Fernand's  maternal  Aunt  anda  duugh-  ,0 
ter  of  the  King  of  Fortugal)  had  obtained  by  forbidden  A* 
arts  from  some  evil  Angela  They  announced  to  her, 
with  that  ambiguity  of  which  History  records  so  many 
instances,  “ They  shall  fight,  and  in  the  battle  the 
King  shall  be  thrown  forcibly  to  the  ground,  and  shall 
be  trodden  under  foot  by  horses,  and  shall  lack  burial. 

After  the  victory  Ferrand  shall  be  received  in  Farts  with 
exceeding  great  pomp.”  The  juggling  fiend,  it  will  be 
seen,  equivocated  and  lied  like  truth.* 

During  these  events  in  its  Eastern  Provinces,  the  South  Contioua- 
of  France  had  been  not  less  disturbed  by  a continuation  tlon 
of  internal  struggles.  Simon  de  Monlforl  was  not  likely 
to  rest  conteut  with  the  narrow  domain  of  Beziers  and  Narbouav. 
Carcassone  while  the  more  splendid  prize  of  Toulouse 
invited  his  grasp;  and  accordingly,  having  temporized  till 
lie  fell  sufficiently  confirmed  in  his  new  possessions,  he  in 
the  end  threw  off  the  masque,  obtained  an  Interdict  against 
Raymond,  and  used  it  as  a pretext  for  open  hostility. 

That  weak  Prince,  instead  of  defending  himself,  fled  to  a.  d. 
Rome  and  sought  protection  from  the  Pope  ; the  Pope  1210. 
referred  him  to  a Council  about  to  assemble  at  St. 

Gilles  ; and  the  Council,  without  listening  to  his  defence, 
renewed  his  excommunication.  Mnnifoit,  who  had  at 
first  suffered  some  reverses,  was  now  strengthened  by  a 
new  band  of  Crusaders  ; and  deeply  resenting  the  in- 
clination  which  had  been  manifested  to  throw  ofT  his 
dominion,  every  where  marked  his  course  by  the  most 
frightful  barbarities,  as  he  spread  his  arms  over  Nar- 


one  of  whom  seized  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  while  the 
other  aimed  a blow  at  bis  breast  with  a dagger.  The 
steel  was  turned  aside  by  the  impenetrability  of  his 
cuirass,  and  when  raised  a second  lime  to  repeat  the 
stroke,  it  plunged  into  the  eye  of  the  Emperor’s  horse 
rearing  with  affright.  The  animal,  mortally  wounded, 
and  ungovernable  from  pain,  sprang  round  and  gal- 
loped furiously  with  its  master  from  the  field,  till  it  fell 
dead  from  exhaustion.  Philippe,  who  watched  (lie 
whole  occurrence  and  saw  his  enemy  thus  run  away 
with,  turned  to  the  Knights  close  at  hand,  and  pointing 
to  Oilio’s  course,  remarked,  “ You  will  see  his  fuce  no 
more  to-day  !”* *  By  that  time  all  was  lost,  ami  Olho,  per- 
ceiving his  inability  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  battle, 
mounted  a second  horse  and  resumed  his  flight.  One 
more  ineffectual  charge,  however,  was  attempted,  chiefly 
by  the  Brunswickers ; in  spite  of  the  most  desperate  va- 
lour, they  were  borne  down  by  numbers,  and  for  the 
most  part  were  made  prisoners;  and  about  seven  hun- 
dred Flemish  infantry  who  still  maintained  their  line 
were  to  a man  put  to  the  sword.  The  Carroccio  and 
the  Imperial  standard  were  among  the  Conqueror’s 
booty ; the  car  itself  was  destroyed,  the  dragon  bro- 
ken in  pieces,  and  the  eagle  mutilated  of  its  wings; 
but  Philippe,  unwilling  to  hazard  the  loss  of  any  of  the 
important  prisoners  whom  he  had  already  captured,  and, 
deterred  by  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  Country,  as 
night  approached,  forbad  pursuit;  and  hastily  recalled 
the  squadrons  which  had  advanced  scarcely  a mile  from 
the  field. 

Of  the  numbers  slain  in  this  great  battle  it  is  not  pos- 
sible that  we  should  speak  with  more  precision  than  of 
those  which  were  engaged  ; but  the  list  of  captives 
evinces  with  sufficient  certainty  the  importance  of  the 
victory.  Five  Counts,  Ferdinand  of  Flanders,  Renaud 
of  Boulogne,  Olho  of  Teklemburg,  Conrad  of  Dort- 
mund, and  William  of  Salishury.t  (who  commanded  an 
English  detachment,)  twenty-five  Bannerets,}  and  an 
almost  countless  band  of  Gentlemen,  were  either  released 
affer  the  payment  of  ransom,  or  distributed  in  various 
prisons.  Among  the  latter  and  less  fortudate,  was  the 
Count  of  Flanders  ; who,  afier  having  Iwen  unfeelingly 
exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  populace,  in  n sort  of  open 
litter  which  accompanied  the  triumphal  return  of  Phi- 
lippe to  his  Capital, § languished  during  many  years  of 

would  at  cnee  put  to  the  sword,  fid  rulebcet  intention?,  fan*  ri 
Rrjr  (ymod  Items  arertat !)  (wuu  fnitset  de  re/ijm  extent*  /aril- 
/iwr  p‘>nr  triumphal*  tperabnnt.  Gul.  Arm.  98. 

• “ I Mir  nun  ridetnta  ampliut  faciem  r pntu."  Id.  Ibid. 

f William  I.ong»wurd,  Karl  of  Salisbury,  eon  of  Henry  II.  by 
Rosamond  Clifford. 

" Refit  et  Anghrum  /inter,  Sa/tberia  cujut 

Se  gamdet  ddume  reft."  Pkdtpp*it,  X.  431. 

The  Knglish  arthrr*  distinguished  themselves  greatly  *n  *his 
Baltic-  Oidt^ant,  CAntniyue  dr  Finn  Ire,  ch.  10J.  fol.  173. 

1 HinmrH  was  the  highest  title  in  Chivalry,  and  could  be 
oUnmrd  only  by  those  who  wvre  sufficiently  noble  in  lineage  to 
hlai  m four  quartering*,  and  sufficiently  rich  to  levy  and  main- 
tain at  their  own  expense  fifty  men  at  arm*.  A Gentleman 
who  aqiired  to  the  honour  Jinrvented  to  the  King,  either  at  a 
Tournament  or  on  the  field  of  battle,  his  pennon  furled  The  King 
unfurled  it,  cut  it  into  n square  banner,  and  returned  it  mying, 
Vers  Cf  retre  banmlre,  /Jiro  cut  en  Arnett  wire  prm  fat  re  ! One 
distinction  of  Bannerets  was  permission  to  luive  a cry  tfarmet 
raised  by  their  followers.  JninviUe  pnr  Du  Cange,  Put.  is. 

§ Tho  description  which  William  of  lirvtuny  givrs  of  the  poj*>- 
lar  joy  occasioned  by  the  victory  of  Bounties  is  most  vivid.  Qm it 
amtrm  t vrfeu  er/i/iwr,  ymit  earde  engttare,  yuj#  c alamo,  c Aar  Id  ant 

tabula  rjarare  point  fra tulubundo i p/muiu,  hgmmoi  triumpbn/et, 
innumera  tnpmdtmrum  yenera  popm/ormm,  melli/taot  clencoruui  can- 


tmt,  dmlcitonatim  ficc/rui,  c/aiticormm  pulmdionet,  eriuilui  Ecc/encnttn 
in  tut  rl  extra  mdrmnet  vient,  donna,  tint  per  umerrta  ippidu  et 
nn/Wri  curt  mu  rt  panna  tends  tales  tat,  Jloritmt,  krrUt,  et  nridi- 
b*i  arbormm  nuwi  shjw  i/ra/at  t atmmet  amtrm  cojutyne  genera, 
texut  el  irtahi  Aominet  ad  tanti  tnumphi  tpcc/amla  evnemreaitlft ! 
nation  rt  meaner  t,  tnlrrmuut  aperibut,  fahtbmt,  raitm  el  IriAm/is 
i a co Ha  tmtpeaut  (ere t emm  metuunts  tempos)  ad  viat  catrrratim 
ruentri,  renter  e cart  rat  et  Frrrandmat  m ttneulu,  ymem  moda/ormi- 
dabnnl  in  armit.  Arc  rereemndebnntmr  Utmdere  et  nntici,  vrtu/ts  et 
pmert,  nartd  orearianr  nb  trymrocatiane  nnmmis,  yuia  a omen  tjms 
lam  eyma  yuam  Aomini  try  mi  varum  end,  et  msm  m trail  A doe  eym 
ejul  color u ymi  hoc  noon  n eyuo  impotmit  rum  in  trend  rrbebnnt. 
t'nde  et  ri  imp  rup  erabamt , ymbd  modo  iptt  ernt  fi-mUis  yubd  re  cat • 
edrnre  non  putrrat,  yut  prims  impmguatui  ibbitatut  recalcttravd,  et 
ealcareum  tn  D.nnnum  i mum  el'ravit.  Tu  explain  the  latter  part  of 
tins  account  it  should  be  slated,  that  Alsatian  horses  we  nr  called 
Ferrandt.  Velly,  (it.  233.)  who  give* *  a reference,  in  which  he  is 
nut  home  out,  to  Rigord,  adds,  that  the  carnage  which  conveyed 
the  Count  of  Flanders  was  drawn  by  four  of  these  hones,  and  that 
the  rabble  taunted  him  hy  singing 

Qmatre  Ferrands  Urn  ferrit 

fr ament  Ferrand  birn  epftrri. 

Mneray  explains  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  applied  to  horse*, 
Cett  a dirr.  Won  le  tanyage  dolors,  de  pad  bag  absemr  et  eomltmr 

defer,  ii.  627. 

The  i rise  narrathr*  of  William  of  Bretany  is  far  more  poetical  in 
every  thing  which  concerns  the  victory  of  Buurincs  than  is  the  cor- 
responding passage  in  his  Pbihppeit. 

• Sicut  etiam  fame*  loy mil  itate  eognovimut,  ipta  velula  Comdissa 
Ftandncr  llupnna  grace  it,  mutrrtrm  t pnut  Ferrvndt,  Jttim  Regis 
Parlmgalmtit,  prtriftgitt  rl  tortiiegut  rr.mtu*  Amjus  lu th  tore  rlesi- 
drrttnt,  ab  Angela  ymi  kujutmodi  a dibits  prtnmnl,  tremndam  morem 
II upa norum,  tale  mermrrat  Anberr  rrtpanntm,  **  J*mfi*;Utur,  rt  in 
iptH  pug  mi  Rex  pmtlernetmr  in  terrain,  et  r quorum  prdibmt  ronrul ’. 
cobdur,  el  rarebit  sepullunl.  Ferrandat  post  vic/nr  tan  marimi 
pomjul  a Pansmna  net palmr."  Hare  omnia  rti  te  intelligent!  pot • 
tunl  interpretan  in  verrm. 
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bonne.  Not  a Town,  not  a Castle  surrendered,  but  its 
garrison  was  either  gibbeted  on  the  walls  w hich  they  had 
defended,  or  was  turned  loose  after  inhuman  mutilations 
to  scatter  terror  among  the  neighbours.  On  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Fort  of  Minerve,  not  far  from  Narbotmc, 
after  seven  weeks’  gallant  resistance,  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  lives  even  of  the  Heretics  should  be  spared,  pro- 
vided they  would  submit  to  conversion.  These  terms 
appeared  too  lenient  to  some  fierce  zealots  in  the  Camp. 
“ We  have  taken  up  the  Cross, ” exclaimed  Robert  de 
Mauvoisin,  11  not  to  pardon  Heretics  but  to  destroy 
them  !”  He  was  consoled  by  the  Abbot  of  Clteaux, 
who  assured  him  that  there  was  little  chance  of  obtain- 
ing converts;  and  the  event  fully  justified  the  prognos- 
tic. When  the  Crusaders  entered  the  Fortress,  the  Albi- 
genses  calmly  awaited  their  fate  in  two  separate  bands, 
one  of  men,  the  other  of  women,  in  different  apartments. 
An  enormous  pile  was  heaped  in  the  court  yard,  and 
the  issues  of  life  and  death  were  placed  before  the  choice 
of  the  prisoners.  There  was  little  need  of  violence  to  drag 
them  to  execution.  One  hundred  and  forty  martyrs 
declined  the  purchase  of  mercy  at  the  price  of  apostasy, 
and  no  sooner  were  the  flames  kindled  than  they  plunged 
into  them  of  their  own  accord.* 

The  strong  Castle  of  Termcs  on  the  frontiers  of  Rou- 
sillon  was  evacuated  after  a four  months'  siege  ; but  the 
retreat  of  the  garrison  w as  intercepted,  part  of  the  fugi- 
tives was  pul  to  the  sword  on  the  spot,  part,  more 
wretched,  was  brought  buck  to  the  Camp  and  reserved  for 
the  stake.  When  the  walls  of  another  Castle,  Lavaur, 
had  been  partially  levelled  by  a formidable  machine, 
known  by  the  sportive  name  of  “ The  Cat,” — a lofty 
wooden  tower,  movable  ou  wheels,  and  rendered  fire- 
proof by  a covering  of  raw  hides,  which  first  plied  from 
one  of  its  luces  a powerful  battering-ram,  and  then  pulled 
down  the  loosened  fragments  of  the  ramparts  by  huge 
iron  hooks,  or  daws  resembling  those  of  the  animal 
which  gave  it  name, — the  assailants  were  marshalled 
with  the  Ecclesiastics,  clad  in  pontifical  robes,  at  their 
head.  The  whole  line  raised  the  Hymn  “ Verti  Crea- 
tor Spinlut ,"  and  rushed  to  the  breach.  Resistance 
was  no  longer  possible,  and  the  zeal  of  De  Monifort 
was  exercised,  not  in  stimulating  his  followers  to  suc- 
cess, but  in  restraining  them  from  carnage.  * For  the 
first  time,  this  man  of  blood  commanded  the  sword  to 
spare,  but  it  was  only  in  order  that  he  might  have  a 
larger  tale  of  victims  to  swell  the  pomp  of  a great  after- 
sacrifice.  Four  and  twenty  Knights  of  noble  extraction 
were  dragged  to  the  gallows,  wrhich,  being  hastily  con- 
structed, gave  way  under  the  bunion  of  the  first  who 
wus  suspended.  To  save  time,  Dc  Monifort  ordered 
that  (lie  throats  of  the  remainder  should  be  cut,  which 
command  was  executed  with  eagerness.  The  wife  of 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  those  brave  soldiers, 
Aimery  Seigneur  of  Montreal,  was  thrown  into  a well, 
the  mouth  of  which  was  immediately  closed  with  stones; 
and  the  residue  of  the  Heretics,  four  hundred  in  numbcr.T 
were  burned  alive  M with  manifestations  of  great  joy  ;”J 

* Petri  V allium  Ceraaii  Munich^  Hitt,  Albtg.  c.  37.  p.  583. 
Ttii«  wriivr  «m  an  eye-wit  nr*«  of  the  facta  which  he  relates.  Hitt, 
tie  Langue-toc,  xxi.  87.  p.  1*1-4. 

| Inreuli  rent  Htrrctici  perfect!  nrd ter  cecc  guot  Prtncepi  Ca- 
tkatxcut  tf  Peregnm  Crmct-tipmat  i,  cum  not /ml  conrerti  ait  jtdrm 
Catkohcam,  flammu  emit o«  maleria/ikut  lym  evneremandot  prrpetua 
atngmintnl.  |1.  Guulo, Pita  Innocent  111.  ap.  Muratori  Script.  It. 

III.  4*2. 

♦ Qu at  nottri  arripttnlet  Peregnni  cum  mpentx  pnndio  comkiute- 
ruMt.  Pel  run  Vail  Om , l/itt.  A/k  c.  52.  p.VjS.  c.  79.  p.  649. 
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a phrase  which,  on  similar  occasions,  is  ever  in  the  France, 
mouth  of  the  Monkish  eyewitness  and  Chronicler  of  v— 
these  enormities.  From 

Toulouse,  at  this  fearful  season,  as  the  destroyers  were  a.  d. 
hourly  approaching  nearer  to  its  walls,  although  firm 
in  allegiance  to  its  legitimate  Count,  was  convulsed  by 
opposite  Religious  factions.  The  Romanists  predomi- 
nated,  and  were  arrayed  by  the  Bishop,  Fouquet.  in  a 
band  called  La  Compagnie  Blanche,  bound  by  oath  to 
pursue,  even  unto  death,  their  fellow-citizenR,  of  differ-  w** 
ent  Faith,  who  were  known  as  La  Compagnie  Noire . 

Daily  rencounters  and  much  effusion  of  blood  were  the 
result  of  this  unnatural  conflict;  and  when  Raymond, 
who  at  length  appeared  in  arms,  as  the  common  danger 
increased,  succeeded  in  reconciling  the  two  parlies,  both  of 
them  were  instantly  excommunicated  by  the  Legutc.  De 
Montfort’s  first  investment  of  Toulouse  was  unsuccessful ; 
he  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege,  and  the  operations  of  A-  D- 
the  conflicting  armies,  during  more  than  a year  following,  1212. 
were  attended  with  various  fortune.  In  the  course  of 
that  period  the  Legate,  Arnaud,  Abbot  of  Ctteuux,  the  Withdrawal 
main  author  and  stimulator  of  the  Crusade,  having  first  Arnaud, 
invested  himself  with  both  the  Spiritual  dignity  of  the 
Archbishopric  of  Xarbonne,  and  the  Temporal  rights 
and  title  of  its  Dukedom,  withdrew  in  order  to  avoid  the 
jealousy  which  he  had  excited  in  De  Monifort  by  those 
usurpations,  and  directed  his  attention  to  Spain ; a field 
at  that  moment,  scarcely  less  fertile  in  events  which 
might  gladden  the  spirit  of  a zealot,  than  even  that 
which,  for  a time,  he  felt  constrained  to  abandon. 

A detail  of  the  events  which  distracted  that  troubled 
Country  will  find  place  elsewhere  ; it  may  be  enough 
to  state,  in  this  place,  that  the  difficulties  which  Pedro  of  Pedro.King 
Aragon  felt  in  rendering  his  due  share  of  assistance  to 
repel  the  invasion  of  the  Almohades,  (under  the  Mira- 
molin.  to  whom  John  of  England  had  tendered  vassal- 
age) — in  consequence  of  the  diminution  which  his  power 
had  undergone  in  Southern  France,  of  the  oppression 
of  his  allies  and  feudatories  by  De  Monifort,  and  of  the 
spoliation  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse  and  his  son,  rach  of 
whom  was  personally  connected  with  him  by  marriage,* 

— at  length  determined  him  to  adopt  measures  of  active 
resistance  in  their  behalf.  For  a while,  he  appears  to 
have  obtained  favourable  admission  for  the  strong  repre- 
sentations which  he  made  to  Rome  ; and  Innocent  III.  induces 
addressed  Letters  both  to  De  Montfort  and  to  his  own  Innocent 
Legates,  reproaching  them  in  umneasureri  terms  for 
their  blood-guiltiness,  their  avarice,  and  their  ambition,  n,l>n*,ra,,J- 
and  commanding  them  to  desist  from  their  War  of  exter- 
mination. t In  his  diplomacy  with  France,  Pedro  was 
equally  successful,  and  Philippe  Auguste  detained  his 
son.  Prince  Louis,  who  was  on  the  eve  of  joining  the 
Crusaders.  But  De  Montfort  was  fully  conscious  of  his 
own  power;  and  being  strongly  supported  by  nil  the 
Ecclesiastics  in  Narhonnc.  he  prevailed  on  them,  both 
individually  and  in  their  joint  capacity  as  Members  of 
a Council,  to  address  the  Pontiff,  to  exhibit  (o  him  the 
general  demand  of  Europe  that  Heresy  should  lie  era- 
dicated. and  specifically,  in  the  first  instance,  to  denounce 
the  City  of  Toulouse,  as  a Spiritual  Gomorrah. $ 
which  together  with  all  the  unrighteous  who  had  taken 

* It  is  commonly  believed  that  each  of  the  Raymond*.  Father 
and  S«»n.  married  a hitler  of  iVdro  of  Aru^n.  See  a long  and 
curious  note  (35.)  in  Vie  and  Vainetlf,  Hut.  d'  Langucitoe,  iii  591. 

f Epi*l.  Innocent  111  xv.  212,  213,  214.  atwl  by  Vi* and  Vai*- 
tette.  Hi  t.  tie  Languedoc,  xxi.  36.  p.  '.'34. 

1 Hitt,  de  Languedoc,  xxu.  43.  |>.  441. 
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refuge  within  its  walls,  it  was  the  chief  duty  of  a Chris- 
tian utterly  to  destroy.  It  was  not  difficult  to  revise  in 
Innocent's  bosom  the  smothered  sparks  of  zeal.  Once 
again  they  kindled  into  flame;  and  in  order  to  expiate 
the  sin  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  by  a brief  inclination 
to  mercy,  he  revoked  all  the  concessions  which  he  had 
made  to  the  King  of  Aragon,  and  issued  fresh  anathemas 
against  the  heretical  Barons  of  Narbonne. 

Pedro,  a brave  Knight  and  a wise  Statesman,  per- 
ceived that  all  further  hope  from  negotiation  was  at  an 
excommuni* cod,  and  that  his  own  safety,  as  well  as  that  of  the  few 
Vassals  who  remained  to  him,  must  be  purchased  by  the 
sword.  Hastily  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a thou- 
sand horse,  he  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  joined  the 
forces  already  gathered  under  the  Counts  of  Toulouse, 
of  Foix,  and  of  Comminge,  which  amounted  to  about 
an  equal  number  of  cavalry  with  his  own.  This,  in  fact, 
constituted  the  whole  force  which  the  confederates  em- 
ployed in  action,  and  which  has  been  exaggerated  by 
the  Church  Historians  to  sixty  thousand  men.  and  yet 
further  by  William  of  Bretany,  indulging  in  the  license 
of  Poetry,  to  two  hundred  thousand,*  Against  these 
pretended  myriads,  Dc  Montfort  could  array  scarcely 
two  thousand  troops  in  all,t  of  whom  however  twelve 
hundred  were  horsemen,  the  choicest  Knights  of  France, 
and  greatly  superior  ill  weight,  strength,  and  discipline 
to  the  light  cavalry  of  Spain  and  the  Pyrenees.  Each 
party,  it  is  true,  had  summoned  from  the  neighbouring 
towns  as  many  of  the  Civic  militia  as  it  could  command, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  that  force  the  allies  out- 
numbered the  Crusaders  in  the  ratio  asserted ; but  the 
wretched  infantry  of  those  limes,  without  defensive 
armour,  and  with  no  other  weapon  except  a rude  sword, 
untrained,  un  marshal  led,  and  unofficered,  followed  the 
march  of  an  artny  but  to  toil  before  a battle,  and  to  be 
slaughtered  without  resistance  in  a defeat. 

Intercep-  Dc  Montfort  was  lying  in  the  small  town  of  Muret, 
tion  of  hi  a about  three  leagues  from  Toulouse,  when  an  inter- 
Lore-letter,  cepted  despatch  from  the  King  of  Aragon  was  brought 
U>  him  by  a scout.  Pedro,  to  his  other  accomplish- 
ments added  that  of  song;  he  was  a Troubadour  of 
acme  distinction  ; and  his  lays  of  love  were  widely, 
and  not  unsuccessfully  scattered.  The  letter  which 
De  Montfort  opened  contained  not  deep  matters  of  State 
or  Policy,  but  an  assurance  to  a Toulousian  fair  one, 
that  it  was  for  her  love  the  King  was  about  to  encounter 
the  chivalry  of  France,  that  her  bright  eyes  would  in- 
spire him  in  buttle,  and  that  it  was  to  them  that  he 
should  look  for  recompense  afterwards.  These  com- 
mon-places of  gallantry  found  no  response  in  the  bosom 
of  the  stern  enthusiast,  into  whose  hands  they  had  un- 
designedly  fallen.  He  regarded  them  with  a bitter 
smile  of  contempt  und  triumph,  exclaiming.  “ The  day 
is  our  own  ; God  is  for  ms,  while  he  on  hit  side  has 
nothing  but  the  bright  eyes  of  his  Mistress  !"J 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  September,  De  Mont- 


Battle  of 
Muret,  Sept . 
12. 


* Comemtml  owner*  munero  bit  mil/ia  centov i. 

PkHifpru,  riii.  579. 

+ Cvjnt  era*!  npnln  com  y— rfryafe  duemlt 

SrptuagimJi  (llptmgiuti)  «*  equtia  jamah,  paliietqne  treernti. 

Id,  Ibid.  687. 


la  his  mom  Ckrtmek  William  makes  a slight  variation : Mm  A»- 

Arrnf  wee  dacenloi  ri  rejrujmfa  miiiltt,  et  cimfrr  goingento*  taie/hlei 
rywuv*,  rt  ptrrgrimo*  prdUn  fen  mptmgmUi  inerrae*.  92.  The 
liifct  word  nerve*  nn  a key  to  the  wlvute  history  of  thn  bottle. 

♦ GuUelinu*  Aa  Pw4w,‘  c 21.  p.  (178.  where  ho  *ay»  the  Letter 
was  nddtrwied  «»  1**»d*M  "tMtm  usorem  cwjiudam  »v6i/t»  /We 
Hmr  IhvcttM. 


fort  heard  Mass,  marshalled  his  cavalry  in  three  troop*  Franae. 
in  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity,*  threw  open  the  gates 
of  Muret,  and  advanced  upon  the  enemy.  From  an  From 
incident  related  by  Matthew  Paris,  it  would  appear  aa  **  c- 
if  the  confederates  were  surprised ; for  the  spies  of  De 
Montfort  informed  him  that  the  King  of  Aragon,  so 
great  was  hi8  security ! was  preparing  to  sit  down  to  .A*D* 
dinner.  **  Is  he?”  remarked  the  Count,  as  he  sprang  *■**■*' 
upon  his  horse,  " then  assuredly  I will  be  hia  Sewer  for 
the  first  dish  !*  and  the  King  accordingly  had  tasted 
but  three  morsels  before  he  was  attacked  and  killed.f 
That  he  fought  with  De  Montfort  hand  to  hand,  that 
the  Count,  endeavouring  to  take  him  alive,  grappled 
with  him,  and  threw  him  on  the  ground,  where  lie  was 
despatched  by  the  dagger  of  an  Esquire,  are  probably 
fictions  invented  by  William  of  Bretany  to  adorn  his 
Poem;J  and  a more  probable  account  informs  u*  that 
two  French  Knights  had  bound  themselves  by  a vow, 
before  the  engagement,  jointly  to  attack  the  King,  nor 
to  quit  him  till  he  was  slain.  According  to  a custom 
familiar  to  the  times,  and  known  to  the  English  reader 
much  later,  on  Bosworth  field,  Pedro  had  exchanged 
armour  with  one  of  hia  favourite  attendants ; and  the 
Frenchmen  charging  the  supposed  object  of  their  search, 
nearly  unhorsed  him  at  the  first  onset,  **  That  is  not 
the  King,"  remarked  one  of  them  ; “ the  King  is  a 
stouter  Knight.**  **  Right, "cried  Pedro,  close  at  hand, 

" but  here  u the  King  ;w  and  the  bold  avowal  cost  him  Death  of 
his  life  ; he  was  surrounded  on  the  moment  by  the  re-  Pedro  II.  of 
tamers  of  his  two  bonded  foemen,  and  pierced  to  the  ^fafon' 
heart  by  numberless  lances.  As  had  been  foreseen,  his 
death  was  the  signal  of  general  route.  De  Montfort 
chased  the  three  Counts  ftom  the  field,  and  mercilessly 
pursuing  the  infantry,  left  wholly  defenceless  by  this 
abandonment,  put  them  to  the  sword,  or  drove  them 
into  the  Garonne  almost  to  a man.§ 

Further  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Albigenses  was  hopeless,  and  in  a few  months  nfter  this  Dm 
great  overthrow.  Count  Raymond  and  his  allies  of  1214. 
Foix  and  Comminge  were  reconciled  to  the  Church; 
the  first- named  abdicated  his  shadowy  sovereignty  in 
favour  of  his  son,  and  retiring  to  private  life  in  Toulouse 
awaited  the  determination  of  the  PontilT  aa  to  the  em- 
ployment of  the  remainder  of  his  days.  A few  petty 
towns,  however,  still  obstinately  persisted  in  Heresy, 
and  their  siege,  their  sack,  and  the  martyrdom  of  their 
inhabitants  when  taken,  afforded  occupation  for  the 
Crusaders,  who  continued  to  pour  in  from  France,  in 
the  Spring  of  121  i,  Louis  of  France,  attracted  by  the  Prince 
fashion  of  this  pilgrimage,  devoted  himself  to  a forty  Lout*  of 
days*  campaign  against  the  Heretics,  at  the  he  ail  of  a 
far  larger  army  than  he  could  have  levied  for  any  n*' 
merely  temporal  service ; and  his  arrival  was  watched 
by  De  Montfort  with  a jealous  eye.  The  young  Prince, 


* In  nomine  Samite  7 Yrmtatu  trttme  dupohtu  aatdm*.  Matt. 
Paris,  24S. 

f “ Certe  ttrviam  ei  de  pnmo  ft remit!*  Id.  Ibid, 

J PAt/ippeie,  viii.  7 .16— 4)01. 

9 William  of  Bretany  *»y*  that  Ktcnton  thousand  TmIwhhi 
were  killed,  amt  that  IV-  Montfort,  rfivrad  proud  prnioprtde,  lott 
only  ei^ht  of  hri  Peregrini,  92 ; ih*  midi1  number*  are  repeated  m hi* 
PAi/tppeu,  viii.  Mi  Matthew  Pari*  stales,  Certu*  mterfrclorum 
nomenu  nutlutmH*  rmAi  pohiii  t de  mi httbor  mote nt  Cnxr ugnato, 
rum  unm  vJut  ewoi  Mervieniib  os  pan  it*  ncfobott.  The  detail*  of 
thi*  battle  which  we  lure  offered  nre  chiefly  taken  from  the  «n- 
timded  M-count  uf  it  in  the  Hut.  de  Ijangued»c,  xxti.  p 260,  lx. 
ami  Knyrwldi  Anna!,  Kcef.  ad  arm.  1213.  \ 56.  voL  i.  p.  366. 
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however,  was  actuated  by  superstition,  not  by  ambition  ; 
und  having  made  the  circuit  of  the  chief  towns,  he  re- 
lieved his  entertainer  from  all  anxiety  by  again  retiring  to 
France-  Not  lung  afterwards,  the  grand  object  of  De 
Mont  fort's  ambition  was  completely  realized,  when  the 
IVth  Council  of  Late  ran  undertook  the  fiual  distribu- 
tion of  the  conquered  Provinces.  The  Crusade  against 
the  Albigeuses  was  declared  to  be  at  an  end ; and  in 
spite  of  the  reclamation  of  the  two  Raymonds,  und  of 
the  Counts  of  Foix  and  of  Comminge,  who  pleaded  their 
own  Cause  in  person,  un  (Ecumenical  Decree  adjourned 
Ute  decision  of  the  Council  relative  to  the  territories  of 
the  two  last-named  petitioners;  permitted  Raymond 
VII.  to  keep  possession  of  that  small  portion  of  his 
hereditary  dominions  which  was  comprised  in  the 
County  of  Venaissin  aud  the  Marquisatc  of  Provence; 
Invent*  Re  and  conferred  upon  Simon  de  Montfort  the  golden 
Montfort  prize  cf  Toulouse  and  Montauban,  and  of  the  entire 
woqnered  remainder  of  that  extensive  territory  which  had  been 
Profiuce*.  won  by  the  Crusaders. 

A D>  Such  was  the  striking  result  of  the  victory  at  Mu  ret  : 
1215  that  won  at  Bouwnes,  although  productive  of  cousc- 
The  English  quentes  far  more  permanent,  seemed  to  effect  little  more 
Crown  of-  at  the  moment  than  the  negotiation  of  u Truce  for  five 
years  with  England.  But  the  tyruuny  and  faithlessness 
of  John,  before  many  months  had  pa&sed,  awakened 
fresh  discontent  among  hi*  Barons,  who  turned  to 
France  for  relief,  and  proffered  their  Crown  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  Louis.  The  transactions  of  that  Prince 
during  his  consequent  invasion  of  England,  belong 
more  appropriately  to  the  Annuls  of  thut  Country  than 
to  those  of  France  ; and,  accordingly,  under  the  former 
we  shall  notice  more  at  length  the  vehement  opposition 
rain'd  by  Innocent  III.  to  the  enterprise;  the  death  of 
that  active  and  ambitious  PoutifT,  followed  soon  afterwards 
by  that  of  King  Johu  ; the  abandonment  of  Louis  by  his 
English  supporters;  their  adherence  to  Henry  III.; 
the  destruction  of  the  invading  fleet  oir  the  Straits  of 
Dover;  the  renunciation  of  the  claim  advanced  by  the 
French  Prince;  and  his  final  retirement  from  the 
British  shores. 

Quarrel  be-  We  return,  therefore,  to  the  South,  in  which  the  Peace 
tw«n  De  resulting  from  the  entire  reduction  of  the  Provencals  was 
soon  disturbed  by  the  mutual  jealousies  of  those  who 
hud  divided  the  spoil.  The  hands  yet  red  and  dripping 
with  the  goce  of  unnumbered  Albigenses  were  now 
raised  ill  furious  conflict  against  each  other,  and  the 
temporal  rights  of  the  Duchy  of  Narbonne  became  au 
object  of  fierce  dispute  between  Simon  de  Montfort  and 
the  Abbot  of  Citcaux.  The  former  occupied  the  con- 
tested towns  by  force  of  arms,  like  latier  directed  Spiri- 
tual weapons  against  his  ancient  colleague,  and  visited 
with  excommunication  that  champion  who  so  recently 
Renewal  of  had  been  the  terror  of  the  excommunicated.  Eucou- 
War  with  by  t licse  intestine  quarrels  among  their  oppressors, 

Raymoud  VII.  ami  his  father  attempted  the  recovery 
of  their  lost  dominions  ; and  the -general  attachment  to 
their  name  and  persons  greatly  contributed  to  some  early 
successes ; but  Dc  Montfort  having  intercepted  all 
communication  between  the  two  armies  with  which  the 
Father  and  Son  were  approaching  him  on  different  fron- 
tiers. and  being  also  prompted  by  the  ferocious  counsels, 
and  aided  by  the  treacherous  artifices  of  Fouquel,  Bishop 
of  Toulouse,  took  a bloody  revenge  upon  the  rebellious 
inhabitants  of  that  City.  On  a show  of  resistance  which 
they  feebly  attempted,  their  town  was  abamlonrd  to  the 
license  of  De  Montfoit's  soldiery.  “ Led  by  the  Bishop," 
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says  a native  Chronicler,  **  they  pillaged  and  plundered  Franc*, 
great  part  of  the  City;  and  violated  so  many  women 
and  maidens,  that  u piteous  sight  was  it  to  behold  ull 
the  evil  which  the  Bishop  wrought  upon  Toulouse  in  so 
short  a time."*  After  the  chief  citizens  had  been  thrown 
into  dungeons  or  dragged  io  the  scaffold,  the  miserable 
remnant  saved  their  walls  from  the  flames  and  their 
necks  from  the  axe  by  payuieulof  thirty  thousand  marks 
of  silver. 

Unbroken  by  these  severities,  the  Toulousians,  Ixrfore 
the  following  year  had  closed,  threw  open  their  gates  to 
Raymond  VI.,  whose  gentleness,  although  ill  adapted 
to  the  troublous  times  upon  which  he  was  cast,  had 
greatly  endeared  him  to  his  former  subjects.  The  con- 
trast of  his  mild  rule  with  the  bloody  tyranny  which 
had  been  erected  upon  its  overthrow,  heightened  their 
desire  for  his  restoration  ; and,  when  they  looked  round 
upon  their  desolated  fields ; when  they  counted  thu 
numbers  which  each  hearth  hud  lost  by  the  sword,  either 
of  war  or  of  the  executioner;  w heu  they  felt  their  present 
terror,  humiliation,  and  poverty,  and  remembered  their 
former  happiness,  independence,  aud  wealth,  it  can 
little  be  woiulered  that,  even  idler  all  their  sufferings, 
they  were  willing  to  suffer  >el  more  for  a chance  of  re- 
gaining liberty.  De  MunUort,  when  informed  of  this 
revolution,  hastened  by  forced  marches  upon  his  insur- 
gent Capital ; but  his  troops,  chiefly  levied  from  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  fell  away  us  he  approached 
its  walls,  and  he  was  repulsed  with  severe  loss  when  he 
ullcmpted  an  assault.  Even  alter  wards,  when  he  had 
determined  regularly  to  invest  the  City,  he  was  surprised 
in  his  lines  by  the  Comte  de  Foix,  und  pursued  to  the 
fords  of  the  Garonne,  where  he  narrowly  escaped  drown- 
ing at  that  very  Muret,  near  which  lour  years  before  he 
had  gained  so  distinguished  a victory.  The  insurrection 
extended  itself  through  ail  the  adjoining  districts;  and 
when  IX*  Montfort  fell  able  to  renew  the  siege  of  Tou- 
louse, his  works  proceeded  tardily,  aud  w ith  little  effect. 

The  Winter  passed,  and  the  following  Summer  was  far 
advanced,  while  the  City  still  he  hi  out.  One  morning, 
towards  the  close  of  June,  as  IX  Moutfort  was  cele- 
brating Mass,  he  was  informed  that  the  besieged  had 
made  a sortie.  He  refuwd  to  quit  the  Church  before 
he  had  witnessed  the  elevation  of  the  Host ; aud  theu, 
having  first  uttered  the  words  of  Simeon,  “ Lord  now  let- 
test  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have 
seen  thy  salvation,"  he  buckled  on  his  armour,  repulsed 
the  sally,  and  tell,  while  pressing  close  to  the  ditch  in  leather 
the  pursuit,  his  skull  being  shattered  by  an  enormous  Si.non  da 
stoue  discharged  from  a mangonel,  t His  death  was  M out  tort, 
the  signal  for  a fresh  sortie,  in  which  the  besieged  were 

• Hulonit  de  to*  /i net*  de  Totooa,  cited  by  Sinnomli,  thu.  de* 

Framaaii,  ru  483. 

f Pet.  Vail.  Cera.,  Hid.  Aflngmtimm,  c.  66.  p.  665.  Re  Montfort 
is  said  tohava  Iwn  pierced  at  the  same  time  by  no  lew  than  tire 
arrows,  which  inflicted  wounds,  os  the  Cwtcrown  Monk  profanely 
adds,  ad  mantiludmem  Satvaloru  To  heighten  tlx;  effect  of  bis  deal  b, 
the  stone  by  which  be  was  killed  is  mmI  by  some  modern  authors  to 
have  been  iWliarged  by  the  head  of  * woman  ; (Benoit,  Hut.  de* 

Atb.  lib.  v.  p.  61.)  or,  »n  others  state,  by  that  of  a dwarf.  But  Vie 
and  Vattavtfe  quietly  dismiss  these  ajqirudages,  by  remarking, 

A«m  me  Inm&m*  hem  de  re*  nrrontlanm  dam*  tr*  itnnmt . Hut.  dc 
Languedoc,  xxiii.  28.  p.  384.  We  hne*  forborne  from  swy  comment 
on  Simon  tie  Montfort'*  character,  which  may  be  beat  ewimated 
from  his  actions.  VeUy  probably  was  not  aware  bow  correctly  he  was 
drawing  it  wlxm  he  unwittingly  \ rated  the  following  moot  bitter  and 
moat  true  sarcasm  : Homme  incomparable,  id  iti  main*  amitt- 
h.-ur.  main*  cruet,  menu  perfdt,  iwu  Were,  tt  mom*  vtn<Uem1*f. 
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utterly  routed ; and  Amaury  de  Montfort,  son  of  the 
deceased  Count,  having  rallied  the  fugitives,  received 
their  oath  ol  allegiance  as  his  father’s  successor,  renewed 
the  siege  ineffectually  for  another  month,  and  then  re- 
tired on  CarcasM)ne. 

The  V th  Crusade  to  Palestine,  which  had  been 
preached  by  the  Council  of  Lateran  not  long  before  the 
death  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  occupied  most  of  those 
soldiers  of  the  Cross  who  otherwise  would  have  hastened 
to  revenge  it ; and  the  military  devotion  of  the  French 
flowing  in  its  ancient  channels  towards  the  East,  for 
a while  was  diverted  from  Languedoc  and  Provence. 
Rut  the  Vatican  was  reluctant  that  the  great  work  of 
Innocent  HI.  should  crumble  away  ; and  his  successor 
Honorius  III.  openly  assumed  the  protection  of  Amaury 
de  Montfort,  and  destined  to  his  support  a moiety  of  the 
sum  which  had  been  levied  in  France  for  the  service  of 
the  Crusade  in  the  Holy  Land.  Prince  Louis  joyfully 
undertook  the  command  of  the  expedition,  the  expenses 
of  which  were  to  be  thus  defrayed  ; and  two  and  thirty 
Counts,  more  than  twenty  Bishops,  and  six  hundred 
Knights  enrolled  themselves  under  his  banner,  and  led 
ten  thousand  archers  once  again  to  scatter  the  flames  of 
War  over  the  fair  districts  of  the  South.  The  campaign 
begun  with  the  siege  of  Marmande,  a small  town  on  the 
Garonne,  by  the  joint  forces  of  Louis  and  Amaury. 
The  former  granted  a capitulation  with  security  of  life 
and  property  to  the  inhabitants;  but  no  sooner  did  the 
chief  leaders  ol  the  vanquished  enemy  present  them- 
selves in  the  besiegers’  lines,  confiding  in  the  terms 
which  had  been  conceded,  than  the  Bishop  of  Saintcs 
fervently  exhorted  the  Prince  to  commit  them  to  the 
flames  as  Heretics  and  Traitors,  and  to  extend  the  like 
summary  punishment  to  all  their  comrades  in  the  sur- 
rendered town.  Louis  and  his  brave  Knights  indig- 
nuntly  protested  against  so  flagrant  a breach  of  faith ; 
but,  during  this  discussion,  Amaury,  no  less  sanguinary 
and  unscrupulous  than  his  Father,  had  entered  the  gates 
of  Marmande,  and  commencing  the  work  of  destruction 
did  not  cease  till  he  had  put  every  inhabitant  to  the 
sword.  Five  thousand  souls  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages 
suffered  under  this  most  atrocious  violation  of  the  laws 
of  War  and  of  Honour.* 

Louis,  it  is  said,  was  extremely  shocked  and  somewhat 
disconcerted^  at  this  treacherous  cruelly,  but  neverthe- 
less  he  advanced  with  Amaury  to  besiege  Toulouse. 
Bertrand,  the  Cardinal  Legate,  who  accompanied  them, 
had  sworn  with  a horrible  particularity,  that  within  that 
devoted  City  neither  man  nor  woman,  nor  child  of  either 
sex  should  lie  left  alive ; that  all  should  be  unsparingly 
massacred ; and  that  not  one  stone  should  be  left  upon 
another  in  any  of  its  buildings.  The  Toulousians  had  been 
informed  of  this  vow  of  extermination  ; and  they  knew 
the  temper  of  him  by  whom  it  had  been  pledged, — that  if 
he  possessed  the  power  he  would  fulfil  it  to  the  very  letter. 
Resistance  to  extremity  was  therefore  their  sole  chance  of 
escape.  Count  Raymond  summoned  his  friends  to  his 
aid,  and  supported  by  a thousand  Knights  who  threw 
themselves  into  the  City  before  it  was  invested,  made 
good  his  defence  for  six  weeks,  and  compelled  the 

• htierfreeruni  omna  tntnucipet  cum  mu/icrilnu  ct  jmrvulu, 
ommeo  imdtgrmai  « uque  ad  guinque  mtiha.  Gul.  Arm  1 13. 

t,  bari>arr  9m  choqm  rxirimemrnt  It  Prince  Francnt. 

VtJity,  ii.  ,M9.  who  hu  borrowed  the  sentence  from  the  //w.  de 
L*ufutd<yc,  xxlii.42  p.  312.  after  lubd.lulinj;  the  milder  ck>9„a  for 
'^507  atrotr  quelqut  mdeontentement.  Sttmunoi, 
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enemy  to  raw  the  siege,  and  to  withdraw  precipitately, 
alter  hunting  their  artillery;  Lmii.  retired  to  France 
Amaury  to  some  one  or  the  few  towns  which  still  recoe- 
luscd  his  authority. 

Roused  by  this  glorious  example,  Montauban,  Bexicrs, 
and  Castelnaudan  during  the  next  year,  disclaimed  the 
yoke  of  De  Montfort  ami  raised  the  banners  ol  their 
former  Lords.  The  last-named  town  maintained  itself 
during  an  eight  months'  siege,  and  when  Amaury,  dis- 
appointed in  eyery  attempt  at  its  reduction,  was  foretd  to 
break  up,  Carcassone,  upon  which  he  retreated  was0™''""1 
almost  the  only  one  of  his  Father's  numerous  conquests 
which  remained  in  hi,  possession.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  Legate  Bertrand  obtained  authority  from  Rome  to 
mautute  a new  Order  of  Knighthood  for  the  expresa 
purpose  of  combating  Heresy  ; the  Chevaliers  of  ••  the 
Holy  Faith  of  Jesus  Christ"*  were  little  able  to  item 
the  reflux  of  that  tide  which  was  sweeping  before  it  the 
fortunes  of  De  Montfort.  It  was  in  vain'that  the  Pope 
granted  to  Philippe  Auguste  a new  subsidy  from  his 
Llerp ; the  boon  was  accepted,  but  its  produce  was 
employed  not  in  the  South,  but  in  Poitou  and  Aquitaine. 

J be  fanaticism  which  but  a lew  years  since  had  roused 
myriads  to  engage  against  the  Albigenses  appeared 
extinct ; and  not  a single  Crusader  responded  to  the 
Bulb  of  Honorius.  With  every  native's  dagger  bared  He.aris  t* 
against  his  bosom,  without  the  hope  of  foreign  assist-  c«de  li» 
ance,  fatigued,  harassed,  terror-stricken,  and  despairing  <r»un>ries 
Amaury  de  Montfort  at  length  offered  to  cede  all  that  Ftsdjppw 
his  Father  had  conquered,  all  that  himself  had  lost,  to  A“gu,u> 
Philippe  Auguste.  But  that  Prince,  who  even  in  hia  a „ 
earlier  years  had  shown  little  xeal  for  the  Crusades  1222 
against  the  Albigenses,  was  now  weakened  with  age  and  sadisiel 
sickness,  and  perha['s  more  than  ever  compassionated  the  fi— sd- 
wrongs  of  the  legitimate  Count  of  Toulouse.  Pleading 
therefore  the  hazard  of  an  approaching  War  with  Eng- 
land,  he  declined  ihe  proposal  of  De  Montfort,  although 
it  was  earnestly  recommended  by  the  Pope,  and  hacked 
by  the  promise  of  a general  remission  of  his  sins. 

The  long  and  brilliant  career  of  Philippe  Auguste  Great  bene- 
was  now  indeed  approavhing  a close.  The  King  lin-  Eiofth* 
gered  through  twelve  months  under  n fever  which  r,,vn  »f 
first  attacked  him  during  the  Summer  of  1322  • and  to 
the  latest  moment  he  was  usefully  occupied  io  cares  A"*“w- 
befitting  s great  Monarch.  Before  his  demise,  lie 
completed  an  important  task  which  had  employed  Ilia 
enure  reign  nt  intervals— the  fortification  of  all  the  towns 
appertaining  to  the  Crown.  This  grand  national  work,  Military 
which  at  once  strengthened  the  Country  egainsl  foreign  works, 
invasion,  end  added  vigour  to  the  interuul  administra- 
tion of  Police,  was  performed  with  the  strictest  regard 
to  equity  and  au  undeviating  respect  for  prjvale  rights  ; 
and  not  a hovel  which  it  became  necessary  to  demolish, 
nor  a fool  of  land  which  was  required  to  prevent  inter- 
ruption in  the  walls,  was  appropriated  to  the  purpose 
without  payment  of  its  full  value  to  the  owner,  f So 
well  arranged,  however,  were  the  finances,  that  these 
extensive  purchases  wrere  effected  without  injury  to  the 
Exchequer;  and  (he  increase  of  the  Monarch's  Reve- 
nues was  throughout  proportioned  to  that  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  industry,  the  commerce,  and  the  agriculture  of 

• Tlu!  very  few  particular*  wbwh  are  known  concerning  thi. 

Order  may  W found  in  IWjrot,  Hut  da  Ordrtt  Ret  rt  AU.  »wn. 
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his  Kingdom,  all  of  which  were  greatly  enlarged  under 
his  beneficial  rule.  The  benevolent  project  of  a Hold 
da  Invalid**,  an  honourable  retreat  for  veteran  soldiers, 
although  not  realized  till  the  accession  of  Louis  XIV., 
was  conceived  by  Philippe  Auguste.*  Paris  wus  in- 
debted to  him  also  for  more  numerous  embellishments, 
and  more  rupid  advances  to  that  cleanliness,  ele- 
gance, and  magnificence,  which  arc  demanded  by  the 
Capital  of  a powerful  Nation,  than  it  hud  attained  in  the 
entire  course  of  the  four  preceding  Centuries ; and  it 
was  the  keen  and  vigilant  eye  of  the  King  himself  which 
detected  its  wants  and  watched  over  the  progress  of  its 
decoration  and  improvement.  To  consolidate  a Feudal 
union  among  the  great  Vassals  of  the  Crown,  subordi- 
nate to  his  own  paramount  Sovereignty,  wus  another  of 
his  leading  objects ; and,  for  that  purpose,  he  enhanced 
the  authority  of  the  Court  of  Peers,  w hich  we  have  seen 
pronouncing  sentence  against  a King  of  England  ; and 
he  obtained  the  sanction  of  National  Assemblies  for  laws 
enacted  to  regulate  not  a single  Province  only,  but  uni- 
versal France.  Not  less  attached  to  loiters  than  dis- 
tinguished for  valour  in  the  field  of  battle,  Philippe 
Auguste  extended  a liberal  patronage  to  Science  and 
the  Arts ; and  the  Academy  of  Paris  (it  did  not  become 
a Univrrtily  till  the  reign  of  his  grandson)  received  from 
him  its  first  Code  of  Statutes.  The  School  of  Abelard, 
indeed,  had  already  become  the  great  theatre  of  study 
for  all  Europe,  and  pupils  thronged  to  its  lectures,  not 
only  from  the  remoter  districts  of  France  itself,  but 
even  from  Germany  and  Italy.  The  Civil  and  Canon 
Law,  the  Seven  Liberal  Arts,  Medicine,  and  Thco- 
logy,  were  taught  by  its  Professors  ;t  and  thn  exag- 
geration of  the  contemporary  Writer  who  relates  these 
particulars,  may  be  pardoned  when  w«  read  in  him 
that  even  Athens  in  her  days  of  highest  glory  was 
not  less  frequented  by  Sages,  than  wus  Paris  in  his 
own  time,}  Nor  were  they  the  severer  studies  ulone 
which  Philippe  cherished  and  cultivated  ; his  peculiar 
taste  led  him  to  encourage  the  brilliant  Romances  of 
Chivalry.  His  jousts  and  banquets,  his  Court  spectacles 
and  cerfinoutals  were  framed  on  the  glittering  models 
which  be  found  established  in  those  Tales ; and  to  his 
reign  we  are  indebted  for  the  choicest  legends  of  Knight- 
hood which  have  descended  to  us ; for  names  familiar 
to  every  reader  who  has  permitted  indulgence  to  the 
pleasures  of  Imagination.  Before  the  close  of  the  Xllth 
Century,  and  in  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  sway  of 
Philippe  Auguste,  had  uppeured  the  Romance  of  Tristan 
de  Leouois,  of  the  Saint  Greul,  and  of  Lancelot  du  Lac, 
the  precursors  of  innumerable  descendants  connected 
with  the  Round  Table  of  Arthur  and  the  Paladins  of 
Churlcmagne.§ 

Thus  having  much  more  than  doubled  the  extent  of 


* Efnit.  Innocent  111.  xi.  25. 

+ In  eudem  mJii/unmd  cit  date,  non  mtjdo  de  Trivia  el  Qua- 
drum,  re  rum  et  de  qutntuunbut  June  Canonici  ft  Clri/n,  el  de  ed 
facilitate  yk#  de  tanandii  cerponbui  el  lamlaltlniM  irripta  e*l,  plena 
et  perfect*  intentrelur  duclrima,  ferrenUori  to  mem  den  dm  o Sacrttm 
Ptryimam  el  qmettwuet  Thea/ogicni  docrlanl.  Gul.  Arm.  82.  Of  the 
Seven  Liberal  Arts,  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  and  Dialectics  fanned  the 
Tnvmm  ( Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Music  and  Astronomy  the  Qua- 
drtrium.  The  Statutes  of  the  Academy  of  Paris  date  from  1215. 
GailLard,  Hitt,  de  CMarirmayne,  iiL  285. 

1 A*  dirlut  d/it  Indium  hlerttrum  foreiat  Pari  nut,  nec  legiuuu 
lanlum  a/iquumlo  fuute  tektdarimm  frequrmtimm  At  knit  vel  Aigypti, 
re/  in  IMel  parte  mvndi,  quanta  locum  prmdicium  tludemdt  gratia 
ineoMat,  Gal.  Arm.  ut  cup. 

$ Siamondi,  Lit  trot  are  du  Midi,  ch.  vii. 
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his  hereditary  dominions,  and  added  strength  and  lustre  France, 
to  the  authority  of  the  Crown  w hile  promoting  the  hop-  v— 
pi  ness  of  his  People,  Philippe  Auguste  expired  on  the  From 
14th  July,  1223,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age  and  a.  i>. 
the  forty-third  of  his  reign,  leaving  behind  him  areputa-  1199. 
tion  which  has  scarcely  been  exceeded  by  any  other  oc-  to 
cupant  of  the  same  throne.  a.  d. 

The  brict  and  unimportant  reign  of  his  son  and  sue-  1314. 
cessor  Louis  VIII.  will  not  long  detain  us.  His  acces-  A*  D- 
sion  was  hailed  with  rapture  by  his  subjects,  for  in  his  1223. 
person,  by  the  maternal  line,  they  again  sow  themselves 
ruled  by  a genuine  Carlovingian.*  His  first  entrance 
to  his  Capital  was  marked  by  unw  onted  demonstrations  Accession 
of  public  joy,  and  the  streets  of  Paris  reechoed  with  long-  of  Louia 
continued  festivities.  In  the  Sucre  at  Rheims,  however,  ^JIL 
it  had  been  ohserved  that  one  great  Vassal  had  neg- 
lected attendance  cither  personally  or  by  proxy.  Nor- 
mandy, indeed,  was  now  united  to  the  Crown  ol*  France, 
but  the  King  of  England,  who,  as  Duke  of  Aquitaine, 
owed  homage  for  that  Fief,  refrained  from  tendering 
his  allegiance.  It  was  not  long  before  the  intention  of 
Henry  111.  to  seek  reestablishment  in  the  Continental 
territories  which  his  Futlier  had  lost,  was  openly  avowed  ; 
and  when  the  Truce  between  the  two  Powers  was  on 
the  very  eve  of  expiring,  a formal  demand  w as  made  fur  a.  n. 
the  restitution  of  the  conquered  Provinces.  But  the  1224. 
weak  Prince  look  little  cart*  to  follow  up  this  demand 
with  the  vigour  which  was  necessary  for  its  enforce- 
ment ; and  when  Louis  entered  Poitou,  the  English 
Commanders  were  left  not  only  without  supplies  and  re- 
inforcements, but  were  subjected  to  a cruel  mockery  and 
deception.  Huge  chests  were  embarked  from  the  Tower 
of  London,  ostensibly  filled  with  money,  and  it  was  not 
till  they  were  opened  at  La  Rochelle  that  their  real 
freight  was  discovered  to  be  stones  and  bran.t  The 
fall  of  that  City  rendered  the  conquest  of  all  Aquitaine  Conquer!* 
North  of  the  Garonne  an  easy  task;  and  the  King  of  Eng-  in  Poitou 
land,  after  enduring  the  shame  of  these  fresh  losses,  was  A1ui* 
indebted  for  a renewed  Truce  of  four  years,  partly  to  the 
purchased  interference  of  Rome,  and  yet  more,  perhaps, 
to  thirty-thousand  marks  of  silver  paid  directly  into  the 
coffers  of  F ranee. 

Not  long  after  the  clo6«  of  this  successful  campaign,  Story  of 
the  arbitration  of  Louis  was  required  in  one  of  the  Baldwin  of 
most  remarkable  claims  which  has  been  agitated  in  Plunder*, 
modem  Europe.  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders,  had 
been  elevated  by  the  united  suffrages  of  the  French  and 
Venetians  to  the  throne  of  the  Eastern  Empire  so  far 
hack  as  the  year  1204,  and  after  eleven  mouths’  sway 
hat)  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Bulgarians.  His  sub- 
sequent fate  was  involved  in  mystery;  his  brother 
Henry  paused  more  than  a year  before  he  assumed  the 
Imperial  Crown,  in  hope  of  Baldwin’s  release  from  cap- 
tivity ; and  although  the  Barbarian  conqueror  Joan  nice 
maintained  a profound  silence  relative  to  the  treatment 
of  his  prisoner,  he  was  at  length  generally  supposed  to 
have  perished  by  a death  of  horrible  torture.  His 
daughter  Jeanne,  who  had  bccu  recognised  as  their 
Countess  by  the  Flemings,  was  a licentious}  and  imperious 


• The  first  Wife  of  Philippe  Auguste,  the  mother  of  Louis  VIIL, 
was  Isabelle,  daughter  of  Baldwin,  Count  of  Ilainault,  who  was 
lineally  descended  from  Ermenfpsrde,  daughter  of  Charles  of  J-*n> 
raj ue.  the  last  of  the  Carlo  vinirians. 

f Get  fa  Imd.  viii.  ap.  Hitt,  dee  GauJet,  nil  305.  Cdron. 
Tunmemte,  Id.  xvili.  305. 

} The  release  of  Femunl,  which  took  place  in  1226, » attributed 
by  the  Chronicler  of  Tours  to  the  facility  with  which  the  Counteee 
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woman,  who  still  allowed  her  husband  Ferrand  to  Unger 
in  the  confinement  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  from 
the  day  of  his  defeat  at  Bou vines.  Little  inclined  even 
to  divide  her  authority  with  another,  she  was  over- 
whelmed with  astonishment  and  indignation  when  a 
claimant  appeared,  who  demanded  that  it  should  lie  alto* 
gether  resigned.  Twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
catastrophe  of  Baldwin,  which  was  now  well  nigh  for- 
gotten, when  a man  presented  himself  in  Flanders, 
bearing  a stroug  resemblance  to  the  lost  Prince  in  fea- 
tures and  in  person,  with  such  difference  only  as  would 
arise  from  increased  ugeand  from  suffering.  He  related 
a not  improbable  tale  of  his  abode  among  and  his  e-cape 
from  the  Bulgarians,  and  he  asserted  his  right  to  his 
hereditary  dominions.  The  Flemings,  among  whom 
Jeanne  was  greatly  and  deservedly  unpopular,  listened 
to  the  pretension  with  avidity,  took  up  arms  in  its  sup- 
port, and  forced  their  Princess  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
Court  of  Louis,  the  gaoler  of  her  husband.  The  King  of 
France  promised  to  reinstate  the  fugitive  Countess,  and 
commenced  by  summoning  the  Pretender  to  appear  be- 
fore Commissioners,  who  might  ascertain  his  identity. 
The  claimant  obeyed,  under  the  protection  of  a safe- 
conduct,  which  was  honourably  respected,  even  after  the 
Judges  had  pronounced  that  he  was  an  impostor.  On 
many  points,  as  the  Flemish  Chronicler  Oudegherst  re- 
lates, his  replies  were  accurate  ; but  there  were  three  on 
which  he  failed  ;*  he  was  unable  to  stale  the  place  at 
which  he  had  done  homage  to  Philippe  Auguste,  that 
at  which  he  hod  received  Knighthood,  and  the  day 
on  which  he  had  been  married  to  his  consort  Mary 
of  Champagne.  Louis  declaring  himself  satisfied  re* 
•peeling  the  imposture,  commanded  the  Pretender,  who 
was  averred  to  be  a Hermit  of  Champagne,  to  quit  his 
dominions ; his  adherents  fell  away  insensibly,  and  on 
his  attempting  escape  from  Burgundy  in  disguise,  he 
was  seized  by  an  emissary  of  the  Countess,  delivered 
into  her  hands,  and  eventually  hanged  with  marks  cf 
especial  ignominy.  The  popular  voice  continued  to  be 
raised  in  his  behalf  even  after  his  death,  and  Jeanne 
was  openly  taxed  with  the  commission  of  parricide. 
Whether  guilty  or  otherwise,  she  exhibited  much  wisdom 
in  her  generation,  and  unable  to  avert  the  horrible 
charge  by  reasoning  she  had  recourse  to  prodigies. 
Envoys  were  despatched  to  Adrianople,  who  affirmed 
on  their  return  that  they  had  ascertained  the  particulars 
of  Baldwin’s  death  ; that  they  had  seen  the  very  spot  on 
which  his  remains,  when  thrown  to  the  dogs,  were  left 
undevoured,  and  afterwards  were  distinguished  by  a 
marvellous  brightness ; and  that  a sick  person  had 
been  miraculously  healed  by  approaching  the  graved 


Jeanne,  rawardlra*  of  Hq-amy,  had  t intend)  to  the  proposals  far  her 
hanii  m»d«  by  the  Duke  <j(  Bri-toiir.  Louis  VIII.,  aware  of  the 
impolicy ' of  permitting  the  union  of  Flanders  with  that  powerful 


the 


Fiaf,  anti  unwilling  also  to  unction  nuptials  so  scandalous,  spoiled 
tba  contract  by  turning  the  first  husband  loose,  np.  Hut.  Ar*  Gmulet, 
tool,  rviil  p.  5l6.  Veil)*  says  that  ths  hatred  between  Fmaml  and 
' bis  Countess  arose  from  the  Chess-board,  over  which  they  quarrelled 
incessantly,  because  the  latter  was  the  better  player  of  the  two. 
(w.  903.) 

• CAroniyu+t  el  Annul.  At  Finn  Jr*,  ch.  107.  fol.  178.  where  the 
history  is  related  at  length,  and  unfavourably  to  the  Pretwuler.  The 
author  of  the  Greta  IjuAomiei  WW.  states  that  the  pretended  Bald- 
win refiued  to  answer  any  questions  proposed  by  the  Commissioner*. 
op.  Hut.  An  (Samir*,  ini.  309.  The  Ckronifmet  At  S.  limit  are 
much  to  the  same  purpose,  ft  410.  A short  account  of  this  claimant 
Is  given  hy  Matt.  Karts,  p.  820. 

f Lnqwtlet  cAosm  /merit  rapper  tie*  pur  Aivrrt  prrtonmpn  Ac 
hew  eOcunee  a dif»ee  de  fly.  Oudegheret,  1 180. 


No  further  testimony  could  be  required,  and  the  angry  France, 
clamours  of  the  Flemings  at  ouce  subsided.  «— > 

In  Languedoc,  the  fortunes  of  De  Montfort  continued  From 
on  the  decline,  although  death  had  relieved  him  from  A*  °* 
two  of  his  chief  opponents.  Raymond  VI.  terminated  1199. 
his  chequered  life  in  1222  ; bat  the  hatred  of  the  Priests 
pursued  him  beyond  the  grave.  The  rites  of  sepulture  *• 
were  obstinately  denied  to  his  remains ; and  three  Cen- 
tunes  after  his  decease,  the  wooden  coffin  in  which  they  Raymond 
were  deposited  was  still  to  be  seen,  unburied,  in  the  VI. 
Cemetery  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St  John  at  a,  d. 
Toulouse.  Velly,  who  wrote  in  1770,  state*  that  the  1222. 
skull  was  shown  in  his  days,  and  that  it  bore  a fleur-de- 
lys  distinctly  impressed  upon  it  by  tiature.*  The  Count  *nd  of  tha 
de  Foix  died  in  the  year  following,  but  his  son  Roger  Count  de 
Bernard  inherited  his  father’s  principles  and  valour,  a*  *r°“* 
well  as  his  dominions,  and  in  conjunction  with  Ray-  a.  d. 
mond  VII.  determined  upon  completing  the  expulsion  1223. 
of  De  Montfort.  Their  success  was  not  long  delayed  ; 
notwithstanding  the  receipt  of  a subsidy  and  the  pro- 
mises of  further  assistance  from  Louis  VIII.,  Amaury  Amaury  dm 
was  unable  to  meet  bis  enemies  in  the  field ; and  he  at  Montfort 
length  agreed  wholly  to  evacuate  the  territories  which 
during  forty  years  had  submitted  to  the  rule  of  his 
family,  and  took  his  departure  for  the  North  of  France.  A D 
Louis,  more  enterprising  or  less  politic  than  his  1224. 
Father,  willingly  accepted  the  renewed  offer  of  the  and  Cid«  it 
cession  of  Languedoc  which,  notwithstanding  his  re-  to  Louis 
cent  Treaty,  Amaury  did  not  scruple  to  tender  on  his  VIII. 
arrival  in  Paris;  and  the  price  was  to  be  the  high 
dignity  of  Constable  of  France.t  But  Honorius  III. 
long  hesitated  to  afford  his  sanction  to  a new  Cru- 
sade for  the  spoliation  of  Raymond.  The  Emperor 
Frederic  II.  was  ardently  bent  upon  un  expedition  to 
Palestine,  and  apprehensive  that  if  Indulgences  were 
granted  to  those  who  embraced  a nearer  and  n much 
easier  Holy  War,  his  favourite  object  would  be  discon- 
certed, he  was  loud  in  his  remonstrances  with  the  Vatican. 

When  the  difficulties,  however,  which  impeded  this 
Eastern  enterprise  had  relaxed  his  zeal  lor  its  comple- 
tion, his  opposition  to  the  issue  of  a new  Bull  against 
the  Albigenses  was  at  the  same  time  diminished.  The  New  Cm- 
Council  of  Boorgex  rejected  the  submission  offered  by 
the  Count  of  Toulouse,  refused  the  absolution  which  he  * m * 
earnestly  besought,  commissioned  Loois  to  pluck  up  the  ^ A>  D% 
unrighteousness  of  Heresy  from  the  land.f  and  granted  1225. 
him  during  five  years,  provided  the  war  should  continue 
so  long,  a tenth  of  all  the  Ecclesiastical  revenues  in  his 
dominions,  to  defray  its  expenses. § 

Fifty  thousand  men  at  arms,  and  a proportional  num-  Louis  in- 
berof  retainer*  on  fool  arc  said  to  have  accompanied  the  ’*^7o~an' 
march  of  Louis.  Terror  preceded  them  as  they  gathered 
at  Bourges,  traversed  the  Nivernois,  and  approached  1226 
Lyon.  Every  town  through  which  they  were  likely  to 
advance,  proffered  its  keys  aud  its  allegiance  ; and  the 
Deputies  from  Avignon  were  among  the  foremost  to 
tender  a free  passage  over  their  bridge  on  the  Rhone, 
and  the  command  of  supplies  for  the  army.  The  autlio- 


* Hut.  dr  Fhtmee,  ii.  277. 

♦ Out.  de  Podio,  c.  83.  p.  687. 

1 AA  prwntatrm  Surthemm  rrrtmAam  Irrrtr.  Letter  of  (He 
Cardinal  Legate  of  SL  Angela.  JPrmva  de  l Hitt.  de  LnmyveJoc, 

181.  vol. SLSU, 

f Com  exrmtu  fW  fcwwli<  iter  arripvit.  . * .metimati  iunt 
atrtrm  im  esrrntm  mu htmm  et  rp/w  br/t*tnr»m  od  ymnqm aatmtn 
mitt**,  prmtrr  peditea  f mi  fmmn  tmh  mmmtrv  mom  cmdebani.  Malt. 
Paris,  J38. 
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Siepe  of 
Avignon. 


Distress  of 
the  Cra&ad- 


Tbibaud 
of  Cham* 
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rifles  of  that  City,  which  nominally  belonging  to  the 
Empire  as  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Arles,  virtually  main- 
tained independence,  were  well  inclined  to  Raymond  ; 
bat  doubtful  of  h»  ability  to  resist,  and  unwilling  to  ex- 
pose themselves  to  the  brunt  of  the  Crusade,  they  thought 
to  conciliate  Louis  by  these  offers,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  resolved  not  to  admit  his  ill-restrained  and  licentious 
soldiery  within  their  walls.  As  measures  of  precaution, 
therefore,  they  replenished  their  magazines,  provided 
artillery,  and  put  their  garrison  in  a condition  of  defence. 
Nor  wus  this  wise  foresight  unnecessary.  The  Legate 
and  the  Ecclesiastics  rejoiced  in  a pretext  under  which 
they  might  punish  an  offending  City,  excommunicated 
twelve  years  before  for  its  attachment  to  the  House  of 
St.  Gilles,  and  still  impenitent ; the  Crusaders  were 
tempted  by  ita  wealth  and  promise  of  booty  ; and  the 
pride  of  the  King  was  galled  at  a refusal  to  admit  his 
personal  entrance.  He  demanded,  therefore,  that  his 
whole  army  might  pass  in  military  array  through  the 
streets,  and  upon  refusal,  he  immediately  commenced 
the  siege  of  Avignon. 

A strong  natural  position,  a double  wall,  a numerous 
population,  and  well-constructed  defences  rendered  this 
enterprise  not  a little  difficult  to  the  assailants.  Great 
skill  and  valour  were  shown  by  the  besieged  ; and  the 
loss  of  the  French  from  the  sword,  from  want  of  suffi- 
cient supplies,  from  the  climate,  and  from  sickness,  fear- 
fully thinned  their  ranks.  No  fodder  was  to  be  obtained 
for  the  cattle,  but  such  as  was  brought  from  a distance, 
for  the  Count  of  Toulouse  had  ploughed  up  every  acre 
of  adjoining  pasture  ; the  unburied  carcasses  of  men 
and  beasts  bred  a species  of  large  and  noisome  black 
flies,  which  are  described  by  the  Chronicler  to  have 
buzzed  round  the  tents  and  tables  of  the  Crusaders,  as 
pestilently  as  those  foul  Birds  with  which  Fable  once 
tenanted  the  Strophades,  assaulted  the  Trojan  hero.* 
Dispirited  by  these  sufferings,  most  of  the  great  Lords, 
after  their  forty  days  of  Feudal  service  had  expired, 
prepared  to  leave  the  Camp.  Among  them  wasThibaud, 
(the  IVth,  or  the  Posthumous  as  he  is  named,)  Count 
of  Champagne,  a Noble  of  whose  conduct  various  expla- 
nations are  given.  By  some  authorities  he  is  supposed 
to  have  been  unwilling  to  compass  the  entire  overthrow 
of  Raymond  ; by  others  his  abandonment  of  the  Cru- 
sade is  ascribed  to  a motive  more  closely  personal. 
Thibaud,  in  the  flower  of  youth,  devoted  to  gallantry, 
and  one  of  the  choicest  Poets  of  his  time,  had  written  in 
praise  of  the  charms  of  Queen  Blanche,  notwithstanding 
she  had  now  passed  her  fortieth  year,  and  after  the 


* Orirbantur  ex  eaduveribtu  jumentorum  el  hominum  qu<e  pairim 
morirbantur  muter?  quitdam  grout?  ?t  mgerrinut,  qua  inter  tentona, 
pnpdkmnt  et  umbraeula  t«  Undo  re  abomimabtA  ingereniet,  dapci 
iujtarbant  rt  panda  : qmt  cum  nemo  abrgndc  arcert  polecat  a caH- 
«6i if  et  ratio  it,  mortem  GaUrgetut  tubttam  mferrbant.  Matt.  Paris, 
333.  Thu  whole  description  of  the  siege  of  Avignon  by  that  Writer 
is  unusually  spirited,  and  we  cannot  refrain  from  another  citation. 
M Rex  in  fur  oreur  veriur  juravii  te  mde  n&n  rectnuntm  donee  com- 
prtkendmt  emtatrm,  et  macAmtr  M Isn't  congruis  col  heat  u,  juinl 
uriem  a enter  inf  titan.  Pit  igttur  ad  civitatem  uttuiha  gruvunmut, 
dum  petraria,  Uihita,  tcrofa,  calm,  fun, la,  entu , Itmeea,  ecu  turn, 
galea,  efnva,  lorica,  tagitta,  hrnc  indr  quid  caleai  experireiur.  t, 
coa/ra  CWi/at  ante  diet  t Hot  ab  hortium  run  fit  prortut  incognita, 
fatal  it,  mam  it,  turn  but,  propugnacu/ii  defont,  intut  militibut,  ter- 
nentium  milhbua,  eqnit  et  armit,  lapiddna  com  portal  u,  apical,  1 fin 
bncalit,  repaguht  et  mackinu  apt  alia,  el  nctualibui  redumlauter 
re/brtm,  kentium  tupervenientium  non  ex  par  it  tncunum . llefentotn 
ram*  urUt  tapidet  pra  iajndtbut,  tela  pra  te/ir,  ndea  pre  nedifmt, 
Jtnot/a  pro  jacuJit  ammtmdi  remit  lent  et,  rt  argvmenta  pm  argument  it 
excogitantea,  vu/nera  GaUigrnu  letM/era  mferebtmf.  Had. 


fashion  of  the  times  had  avowed  himself  her  Knight. 
Impatient  to  revisit  his  Mistress,  he  demanded  leav^  to 
retire,  and  on  the  refusal  of  the  King,  parted  from  him 
in  anger,  and  is  suspected  of  having  taken  a deep  and 
atrocious  revenge. 

Avignon  at  length  capitulated  on  the  12th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  Louis  commenced  his  return  to  the  North,  after 
a short  residence  in  the  captured  city.  Disease  followed 
in  his  train,  and  numerous  personages  of  distinction 
were  swept  sway  by  a contagion  which  spread  itself 
during  the  march.  On  arrival  at  the  Abbey  of  Mont- 
pensier,  Louis  himself  was  attacked  with  symptoms 
which  resisted  all  medical  aid.  He  prepared  for  death 
calmly  and  devoutly  ;■  received  oaths  of  allegiance  from 
his  chief  Barons  to  his  eldest  son,  a child  at  that  time 
but  twelve  years  of  age ; and  expired  on  the  9th  of 
November,  a victim,  as  report  very  generally  affirmed, 
to  the  vengeance  of  Thibaud.  t Louis  was  described 
by  Philippe  Auguste  as  weak  and  delicate  yet, 
both  ns  heir  apparent  and  as  King,  he  exhibited  con- 
siderable activity.  Matthew  Paris  speaks  of  him  as 
far  different  from  his  very  wise  predecessor  ;§  and  by 
others  he  has  been  mentioned  negu lively  as  the  Son  of  a 
great  King  and  the  Fattier  of  a great  Saint.  The  title 
Le  Lion  pac^fitpte  which  has  been  attributed  to  him  ia 
very  little  borne  out  by  his  actions,  for  whatever  dis- 
tinction he  attained  was  won  by  arms ; and  it  appears 
reasonably  explained  as  no  more  than  a forced  and  silly 
resolution  of  one  of  Merlin's  prophecies.  In  VmtrU 
monte  morietur  Leo  pacificut.  ||  Louis  died  in  the  town 
of  Montpensier,  and  nothing  was  easier  than  the  slight 


France. 


Death  of 
Louis  VIII. 


• A remarkable  anecdote  of  hit  last  ilium  is  related  by  Gul.  <k 
Podio.  Erat  autem  quod  rt  levari  panel,  ut  dicebatur,  utv  famine* 
ugntuda,  qujd  sicut  auditi  a wtro  fide  digno  rrfern,  tentieni  vir 
nob* hi  Anxmbaldrn  de  Borbmio,  qui  in  ejut  erul  tocietate,  poire 
juvttri  Regem  amplerm  farming,  qutrtUam  virginem  t pen  or  am  ao 
generatam,  atqut  edoctam  qualiter  Rrgi  at  offeree!  et  /oquerefur,  quod 
non  Irbidinii  dniderto,  ted  audit  a injSnnitatia  ausilro  aUvemuet,  dor- 
tnienle  liege  a cubiculanil  ejut  de  dtt  fecit  in  tkalamum  intrudud ; 
quum  Res  evigiiant  rum  vuhuet  atptronlem,  quittivil  quit  euet  et 
qualiter  imtrmnet  t fu* r memt  edoeta  erat  ad  quid  adeemrai  reteravit, 
cut  graiiatue  Rex  atf  " Nam  ita  erit  pue/le,  non  enrm  peccarrm  mor- 
tahler  u Uo  tmodo  at  convocota  dicta  tiro  Artmnbafdo  mnndant  earn 

kcnunjtce  maritari.  3C.  pw  CSS.  The  chastity  of  Louis  is  a theme 
of  praise  with  most  of  his  Chroniclers  ; in  the  Getta  we  read  of  him 
that  he  was  vir  ultque  Catkokcma  et  mine  aanetitoth  ommfmt  dirbut 
vittv  trier , nam  nunquam  eamem  nuun  maculavil,  prtelcrquam  cunt 
umeA  uxore  rad  rib,  legit  imo  ma/rimonio  mpu/a/d,  310. 

f Matthew  Paris  can  scarcely  be  admitted  as  an  authority  for  the 
poisoning  of  Louis,  far  he  was  ignomat  of  the  surrender  of  Avignon, 
and  supposes  that  the  siege  was  still  in  progress  at  the  moment  of  the 
King's  draih.  Ilis  Words  are.  Tunc  Comet,  ut  famo  rtfert,  procu- 
rer d Rrgi  vrnemrm  prop  in  an  ob  amurem  Regime  ejut  quam  rantu- 
liter  i/hciti  adamant  ; unde  /Aid, mi  impair*  itimuJeitut,  moral 
niter, ut  nrctere  mn  vatebal.  Comite  igdur  tat, ter  rettdente  infitma- 
hatur  Rex  uupue  ad  deiperationem,  el  perragante  utque  ad  vitalia 
eeneno,  perducitur  ad  extrema : licet  alii  an  front  ipmm  non  reneno 
ted  morbo  dyrenterico  expirtme.  334.  Th«  author  of  the  Getta  Lu- 
dovici,  viii  docs  not  notice  the  report  of  poison;  and  Brin),  in  a 
note  upon  thn  passage  from  Matthew  Paris  above  cited,  contends  that 
the  account  is  altogether  fabulous,  because  the  King  did  not  die  till 
the  8th  of  November,  and  ’Tlnl'aml  quitted  the  army,  without  leave, 
about  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption  ut  the  Virgin.  August  IS,  as  wo 
learn  from  the  Getta  Ludovin , viii.  309.  But  surely,  if  Thibaud  were 
tent  upon  the  crime,  he  might  find  agents  enough  fur  his  purpose 
without  being  himwlf  prevent.  Lohtnvau  puxitivi-Jy  asserts  the  poi- 
soning, without  determining  its  author  Hitt,  de  Bretagn vii.  48. 
p.  219,  He  admits  that  the  passion  of  Thibaud  for  Blanche  often 
hurried  him  into  extravagances  injurious  to  his  interests ; but,  never- 
theless, he  is  unwilling  to  credit  any  nsnprtinn  on  lire  testimony'  of 
Matthew  Paris,  whom  he  attacks  very  mercilessly,  and  very  unjustly. 

1 GiiUeliniis  de  Podio,  c.  34.  p.  G87. 

§ 2fi9. 

|J  GeUa  Lud.  viii.  310.  A-' 
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HISTORY. 


History.  change  by  which  the  Chronicler  has  corrupted  this  name 
*— for  the  benefit  of  the  Soothsayer.  Montpensicr  is  but  a 
From  different  spelling  of  Mont  fancier,*  and  Montpancier  is 
a*  o.  plainly  an  inversion  of  la  pance  du  Mont,  or  Montis  ven- 
1199.  fej».  Every  King  is  by  courtesy  a Lion , and  it  would 
*°  be  a grievous  want  of  accommodation  to  be  overscru- 

**  ®*  pulous  about  his  pacific  qualities,  when  nothing  else  » 
1 wanted  to  make  the  prediction  square  with  Truth.t 

It  appears  doubtful  whether  Louis  VIII.  on  his 
death-bed  appointed  Queen  Blanche  liege nt  during  the 
*nc  ‘ ensuing  minority-t  But  although  a foreigner,  and 
therefore  an  object  of  jealousy,  she  was  a woman  of 
intrepid  courage  and  commanding  intellect ; and  in  spite 
of  the  claim  of  Philippe  Hurepel,  Count  of  Boulogne, 
Brother  of  the  late  King,  and  the  opjKKition  of  many 
powerful  BarooH,  she  obtained  and  upheld  the  repre- 
sentation of  sovereignty  during  the  long  period  of  ten 
years.  We  need  not  enter  into  details  of  the  numerous 
contests  in  which,  during  the  earlier  port  of  that  time, 
she  was  engaged  with  several  of  the  great  Feudatories, 
each  of  whom  appeared  desirous  to  form  a petty  inde- 
pendent Kingdom.  The  chief  of  these  disaffected 
with*tha  Nobles  was  Pierre  de  Dreux,  Count  of  Brctany,  one  of 
Baron*,  those  spirits  which  seem  gifted  with  some  principle  of 
general  resistance ; who,  os  it  suited  his  convenience, 
renounced  from  time  to  time  the  allegiance  which  he 
owed  both  to  France  and  to  England,  and  who,  from 
his  uncompromising  disobedience  to  the  Church,  ob- 
tained the  significant  name  of  Mnuclerc.§  The  Kiug 
of  England,  Henry  III.,  testified  willingness  to  support 
him  and  even  armed  for  his  assistance.  But  Henry  was 
and  Henry  a weak  Prince  ; and  on  one  occasion  the  Favourite)!  by 
Et"*  whom  he  was  ruled  accepted  a bribe  to  retard  an  expe- 
A D dition  which  was  already  equipped  ; on  another  the 
1229*  indolence  and  voluptuousness  of  the  Monarch  himself 
A D * prevented  a landing  which  he  had  effected  in  Bretany 
1230  froin  producing  any  important  result  The  King  of 
England  had  shown  a blind  devotion  to  the  Church, 
and  the  claims  advanced  by  him  upon  the  Provinces  in 
France,  which  had  been  wrested  from  his  Crown  iu 
former  reigns,  were  on  that  account  sanctioned  by  two 
...  successive  Popes,  Honor! us  III.  and  Gregory  IX.  To 
Ch«n-  .this  list  of  Blanche's  enemies  must  be  added  Thibaud  of 
ptgno.  Champagne,^  who  twice  embraced  the  party  of  the 


* Lobtneau,  by  a itrangw  ratstake,  write*  Montpelier. 

t K*  <1 1 aide  de  c n interpretations,  /a  prophtiie  pa  rut  par- 
failemml  claire,  i*  the  acute  conclusion  of  M.  de  Sismomli,  Hut. 

de»  Fruitful*,  ri.  538. 

I Blanche  wo*  not  appointed  Regent  by  the  Will  of  Lotus  VIII. 
which  is  given  in  hi*  Geita,  310;  lint  there  i*  *‘ill  extant  n Decla- 
ration by  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  and  the  Bishop*  of  Hrauvai* 
and  Chartres,  that  the  dying  King  had  ao  named  Iter  in  tluur  pre- 
sence. Sismoiuli  expresses  a suspicion  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
this  Declaration,  vii.  52.  note. 

$ Unless  we  render  the  word,  in  opposition  to  Beauclerc , as  te 
mmti'uu  meant.  Sismondi,  rii.  25. 

J|  Hubert  de  Burgh.  Chief  Justice  of  England.  Henry  was  so 
ignant  at  finding  that  his  Beet  wax  insufficient  to  transport  Use 
troop*  already  assembled  at  Portsmouth,  that  be  drew  hia  swonl 
and  would  hare  killed  the  treacheruiia  Minister,  had  lie  not  been 
soothed  by  Pierre  Mauclcrc  who  was  present.  Matt.  Pans,  363. 
Lobincau,  Hut.  de  Bretagne,  rii.  75.  p 225.  makes  Kainulf,  Count 
of  Chester,  mediator  un  this  occasion,  and  places  the  arrival  of 
Mauelerc  in  England  after  Hubert's  disgrace.  Matthew  Paris  is 
likely  to  be  the  more  correct  of  the  two. 

5[  Thu*  Cardinal  Legate  of  St.  Angelo  was  said  to  share  11:e 
smile*  of  Blanche  in  common  with  Thibaud;  nod  Matthew  Paris 
advances  the  charge  against  her  reputation  iu  terma  of  grownes* 
not  to  be  transcribed.  (308  ) After  all,  llw  conduct  of  Thibaud  is 
much  more  that  of  an  exjwctant,  thau  of  a satiated  lover ; and  we 


Barons,  and  twice  failed  them  at  a critical  moment ; France, 
unable,  as  the  scandal  of  Hie  times  would  persuade  us, 
to  resist  the  reproaches  or  the  caresses  of  his  Mistress. 

Indignant  at  his  vacillation,  the  disappointed  confede- 
rates turned  their  arms  against  Champagne,  and  not 
only  ravaged  the  Count's  dominions,  but  raised  up  a 
claimant  for  their  inheritance.  Henry  II.  Couut  of 
Champagne,  uncle  of  Thibaud,  during  the  Hid  Crusade 
had  married  Isabella,  Queen  of  Jerusalem  and  Cyprus, 
widow  of  Conrad,  Marquis  of  Montferrat ; and  Alice,  Hi*  Fief 
Queen  of  Cyprus,  the  issue  of  that  marriage,  asserted  a by 

right  to  the  Fief  of  Champagne,  in  preference  to  her  cousin  £****  , 
Thibaud,  the  son  of  Henry's  younger  brother.  Thi-  Cypc*. 
baud  replied,  that  Alice  was  illegitimate,  since  a former 
husband  of  Isabella  was  living  at  the  time  of  her  union 
with  his  uncle.  The  decision  of  this  claim  was  referred 
to  the  ordinary  Feudal  and  Ecclesiastical  tribunals ; but 
mean  time  Thibaud,  attacked  on  all  sides,  and  worsted 
iu  more  than  one  collision  with  the  troops  of  his  ene- 
mies, took  refuge  in  Paris,  and  found  himself  compel  led 
to  give  way  to  the  storm.  Philippe  Hurepel  was  eager 
in  demanding  revenge*  for  the  death  of  the  late  King  his 
Brother  which  he  continued  to  impute  to  Thibaud  ; and 
the  latter  consented  as  a penance,  (by  which  he  in  no 
small  measure  admitted  the  validity  of  tlie  accusation) 
to  serve  with  one  hundred  Knights  in  the  Holy  Land, 
at  some  time  which  being  left  indefinite  rendered  eva- 
sion easy.  In  the  year  following,  a Treaty  concluded  at  Truce  of  St. 
St.  Aubin  du  Cormier  put  an  end  to  the  Wars  of  the  Aubin, 
Regency.  The  Barong  were  fatigued  by  their  ineffectual  JtJjr  ** * 
resistance;  and  their  ally  llenry  III.,  who  naturally 
loved  repose,  consented  to  a Truce  lor  three  years,  of 
which  Philippe  Hurepel  was  named  conservator. 

It  may  lie  convenient  in  this  place  to  outrun  strict  Thibaud'* 
chronological  arrnugemeut  by  relating  at  once  the  “*cw*ion  to 
remaining  particulars  of  Thibaud's  History.  A few  Jg  jfrww. 
years  aflei  the  above  events,  the  Crown  of  Navarre  de- 
volved to  him  on  the  death  of  his  maternal  uncle, 

Saucho  VII. ; and  bill  b month  before  his  accession  to 
that  Kingdom,  the  opportune  decease  of  his  chief  enemy, 

Philippe  Hurepel,  (so  opportune,  indeed,  that  dark  sus- 
picion arose  as  to  its  cause,)  disembarrassed  him  from 
the  pretensions  of  Alice,  thus  deprived  of  her  chief  sup- 
porter. The  Queen  of  Cyprus  surrendered  her  claims 
in  return  for  a pension  of  two  thousand  livres;  and  the 
cession  of  Chartres,  Blois,  Sancerre,  and  ChMeauduu  to 
the  Crown  of  Frunce,  provided  Thibaud  with  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  this  compensation.  Thus  firmly  Hi*  re- 
established in  all  his  dominions,  the  King  of  Navarre  maiming 
and  Count  of  Champagne,  the  Faisrvr  dot  Chansons,  a R**10*’!* 
title  which  be  considered  more  glorious  than  either  of 
the  former,  took  the  Cross  in  fulfilment  of  his  promise 
to  the  Barons  of  France,  and  died  peaceably  on  his 
return  from  Palestine  in  1253. 

The  Fiefs  obtained  from  Thibaud  were  not  the  only  War  in 
acquisitions  made  for  the  Crown  of  France  during  the  Languedoc, 
wise  and  vigorous  Regency  of  Blanche.  On  the  death  A-  *>• 
of  Louis  VIII.,  Raymond  of  Toulouse  acquiring  fresh  1226. 
courage  took  the  field  with  an  activity  and  success 
which  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  sullied  by  grievou9 
cruelties.  But  the  War  in  Languedoc  from  its  com- 
mencement had  been  distinguished  by  a savage  disre 
gard  for  humanity ; and  Raymond,  when  he  brutally 


are  inclined  to  ihink  that  the  Queen  hu  been  traduced,  and  that 
she  iliil  no  more  than  exercise  that  legitimate  influence  of  beauty 
which  the  perils  environing  her  w«U  warranted  her  to  employ. 
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Hiatory.  mutilated  two  thousand  prisoners,*  no  doubt  palliated 
^ the  crime  in  his  ow  n eyes,  by  an  easy  sophism,  and  ad- 
From  vanced  the  necessity  for  reprisals.  A fearful  vengeance 
A*  D*  awaited  him  when  the  Crusaders  spread  themselves 
1 199.  afresh  round  Toulouse;  and  the  work  of  destruction  was 
,0  planned  and  arranged  by  Fooqoet,  Bishop  of  that  City, 
*'D‘  whom  wc  have  seen,  more  than  once  belbro,  dishonoured 
by  conducting  the  persecution  of  that  flock  which  he  had 
A’  ‘ been  commissioned  to  fold  in  peace.  “ Every  morning,” 
Rava  •«  uf  Sa- s a Chronicler, " the  besiegers  attended 

TouIwum?!  Mas*  nl  daybreak,  and  each  man  assisted  at  it  with 
passing  devotion.  After  that,  they  took  a sober  repast, 
and  then  having  posted  sentinels  on  all  sides  to  keep  the 
garrison  in  awe.  they  detached  three  companies,  each 
destined  for  a different  purpose,  and  equipped  with  the 
necessary  instruments  for  its  performance.  One  with 
pickaxes  demolished  and  overthrew  houses  and  buildings ; 
another  with  mattocks  stripped  and  rooted  up  vineyards  ; 
and  a third  with  sickles  reaped  and  trampled  under  foot 
the  grain.  Night  alone  put  a stop  to  this  devastation, 
which  was  renewed  on  the  following  morn  in  similar 
order,  and  perhaps  with  greater  barbarity.  Nearly 
three  months  passed  during  which  this  distressing  spec- 
taclc  was  daily  renewed  under  the  eyes  of  the  Tou- 
lousinns.”t 

SubmUsion  Toulouse  was  thus  left  the  centre  of  a Desert ; and 
nwnd^*  Raymond,  abandoned  on  all  hands,  and  without  hope 
April  12.  recruiting  his  exhausted  resources,  was  compelled  to 
a.  d.  nbmit  to  whatever  terms  the  Cardinal  Legate  and  the 
1229.  Court  of  France  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  grant.  The 
conditions  of  the  Treaty  which  he  accepted  sufficiently 
betokened  the  extremities  to  which  he  was  reduced.  Me 
engaged  to  expel  from  his  territories  not  only  all  the 
routirrt,  that  is  the  mercenaries  who  had  fought  under 
his  banner,  and  other  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  but 
to  exterminate  to  the  full  extent  of  his  power  all  Here- 
tics and  their  fosterer*,  without  sparing  his  friends,  his 
Vassals,  or  even  his  kinMnen.  Among  these  was  speci- 
fied by  name  the  Count  de  Foix,  his  most  faithful  ally, 
whom  he  undertook  to  pursue  by  force  of  arm*  unless 
he  promptly  submitted,  lie  promised  to  pay  twenty 
thousand  marks  of  silver  in  the  course  of  the  next  four 
ears : and  out  of  that  sum,  apportioned  to  various 
lilitary  and  Ecclesiastical  purposes,  four  thousand  marks 
were  to  lie  dedicated  for  the  support  at  Toulouse,  during 
ten  years,  of  fiwr  Doctors  in  Divinity,  two  of  Canon 
Law,  six  Masters  of  Arts,  and  two  Regents  in  Grammar  ; 
an  establishment  which  may  be  considered  as  the  germ 
of  its  celebrated  University.  Furthermore,  he  bound 
himself  to  take  the  Cross,  and  to  depart  forthwith  to  the 
Holy  Land,  where  he  was  to  abide  during  five  years' 
Partition  or  *n  consideration  of  these  marks  of  obedience 

his  he  was  permitted  to  hold  for  the  term  of  his  life,  as  a 

uioM.  Fief,  a portion  of  his  existing  territories  ; the  remainder 

(with  the  exception  of  his  possessions  in  Arles,  which 
fell  to  Rome)  was  absolutely  united  to  the  Crown  of 
France.  Even  the  Provinces,  which  he  was  allowed  to 
retain,  were  to  form  a dower  for  his  daughter  Jeanne, 
whom  “ the  Queen  Regent  was  willing  to  accept-  as  a 
• consort  for  one  of  her  sons.  If  that  marriage  were 

unproductive  of  issue,  the  Fiefs,  alter  Raymond’s  death, 
were  to  lie  annexed  to  France  ; and  the  claim  of  any 
issue  of  the  Princess  by  a second  marriage,  if  such 
should  ever  take  place,  or  of  any  issue  w hich  Raymond 


• Matt.  Paris,  349. 
t Civil,  da  Podkt,  38.  p.  690. 


himself  might  have  hereafter,  was  strictly  barred.*  The  France, 
fortifications  of  Toulouse  and  of  thirty  other  large  v— 
towns  were  to  be  razed,  and  eight  cautionary  fortresses,  Frum 
among  which  was  Narbonne,  were  to  be  garrisoned  by  a.  d. 
the  French  during  ten  yeats.  * 1 199. 

For  Raymond,  thus  prostrated  and  impoverished,  to 
there  was  little  further  degradation  in  the  public  penance  A>  D* 
which  he  was  enjoined  to  perform  in  the  presence  of  the  1 4. 
King,  the  Court  of  France,  and  the  Legate,  in  Notre 
Dame  at  Paris,  ns  an  act  of  reconcilement  to  the  Church,  uanre. 

Yet  the  Chronicler,  who  has  remarked  that  each  single 
article  of  the  above  Treaty  included  a concession,  which 
of  itself  might  have  sufficed  as  a ransom  for  the  Count  of 
Toulouse  if  he  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  battle, 
appears  deeply  moved  by  his  final  humiliation.  “ It 
was  in  truth/’  he  exclaims,  **  a spectacle  worthy  of 
compassion  to  see  so  great  a rnun,  after  so  long  and 
gallant  a struggle,  led  to  the  fool  of  the  altar  like  a 
malefactor,  in  hi*  shirt  and  borefooted. ”f  After  six 
weeks'  imprisonment  in  the  Louvre,  till  his  daughter 
had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen  Regent  and 
the  other  most  important  articles  of  his  Treaty  had  been 
fulfilled,  he  receiver!  permission  to  return  into  Langue- 
doc, and  obtained  a dispensation  from  the  Po|>c  relieving 
him  from  his  service  in  Palestine.  The  exchange  of 
Sovereign*  which  Languedoc  that  underwent,  might 
have  been  far  from  diminishing  its  general  welfare,  were 
it  not  that  it  contributed  to  the  establishment  within  the 
walls  of  Toulouse  of  the  most  formidable  tyranny  w hich 
ever  oppressed  the  spirit  of  mankind.  It  was  itnmc- 
diately  on  the  overthrow  of  Raymond,  that  the  Holy 
Office  first  assumed  a distinct  form  and  permanent  at  Toulouse, 
authority  ; and  with  a remarkable  contrast  of  light  and 
darkness,  the  University  and  the  Inquisition  of  Tou- 
louse were  twin  births  of  the  same  cradle. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  Truce  of  St.  Aubin,  Henry  A>  D‘ 
III.  disembarked  some  troops  in  Bretany,  surprised  a **34. 
detachment  of  the  Royal  Guard,  and  even  plundered 
the  King's  equipage;  but  Mauclerc,  whom  Blanche 
might  have  found  a dangerous  enemy  if  he  had  again 
taken  arms,  having  satisfied  himself  that  the  King  of 
England  was  too  weak  am!  fickle  to  afford  hope  of  per- 
manent aid,  discreetly  renounced  his  alliance,  and  con- 
cluded amicable  engagements  with  France.  The  mar-  Marriage 
rioge  of  her  son  was  now  the  chief  object  of  anxiety  with 
Blanche,  and  she  selected  for  his  consort  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  women  of  her  days  Margaret,  eldest 
daughter  of  Raymond  Hercngcr  IV.,  Count  of  Pro- 
vence.} Of  the  restraint  which  Blanche's  maternal 
authority  imposed  upon  the  new-married  pair,  some 
amusing  and  remarkable  instances  have  been  preserved 
to  us ; and  the  patieuce  of  Louis,  great  as  it  is  well 
known  to  have  lieen,  must  have  lieen  severely  tried  by 
the  rigid  inspection  maintained  over  his  domestic  ar- 
rangements § This  teasing  interference  scarcely  appears  of-*0* 
to  have  terminated  even  when  he  attained  the  ripe  age 
of  one  and  twenty,  and  was  nominally  emancipated  from  A.  0. 
his  mother's  Regency.  1236. 

It  is  to  the  epoch  of  the  majority  of  Louis  IX.  that  one  The  Old 
of  the  most  romantic  incidents  of  his  life  is  assigned  by  Man  of  the 
some  of  the  older  Chroniclers.  The  Sultan  of  the  Ar-  Mountain 


• The  Treaty  » Riven  by  Vally,  ii.  322.  frum  the  TrU.  dtt  Ckr. 
du  Hi*  Tom/,  aar.  3.  a.  2.  and  60. 
f GuL  de  Podw,  e.  39.  p.  691. 

J Eleanor,  her  younger  lister,  was  married  to  Henry  III.  of  Eng- 
land two  veari  afterwards. 

4 JoiorUle,  p,  127.  Ed.  1761. 
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History.  sacides,  more  familiarly  known  as  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain,  k said,  from  some  motive  not  explained,  to 
have  despatched  two  of  hia  fanatical  Anaetim,  with  in- 
structions to  take  the  French  Ring's  life ; and  after- 
wards repenting  of  his  design,  from  a no  less  nnexplained 
cause,  to  Itave  sent  out  other  envoys  to  overtake  the 
former  if  possible,  and,  at  all  events,  to  forewarn  Louis 
of  his  danger.  The  King  of  France  was  sorely  alarmed, 
and  immediately  marshalled  a Body-guard  of  vigilant 
warders  armed  with  brazen  maces.  The  first  messengers 
were  discovered  by  their  brethren  before  they  had  pro- 
ceeded further  than  Marseilles ; and  all  four  were  after- 
wards received  by  Louis  at  his  Court  with  great  distinction, 
and  dismissed  with  liberal  gifts.  This  story,  long  ad- 
mitted as  authentic,  does  not  wear  much  appearance  of 
probability;  but  H was  treated  with  gentleness  when 
examined  by  the  Parisian  Acadcmie  dtt  Belle » Leltret  ; 
and  the  Editor  of  the  Mkmoira  of  that  learned  Body, 
as  if  reluctant  to  surrender  any  legend  of  his  canonized 
King,  gives  the  Divines  who,  according  to  custom, 
were  appointed  to  pronounce  an  annual  eulogy  on  St, 
Louis,  full  permission  to  employ  the  anecdote,  without 
imputation  upon  their  veracity. 

Purchase  of  A deliverance  so  notable  could  not  but  excite  deep 
the  Crown  gratitude  to  Providence  ; and  it  must  have  been  with 
uo  slight  pious  joy  that  Louis  soon  afterwards  was 
enabled  to  obtain  possession  of  a Relic,  the  most  distin- 
guished in  the  Christian  World.  The  Crown  of  Thorns 
had  been  pledged  to  a Venetian  Merchant,  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  pressing  necessities  of  the  Latin  Emperor  of 
Constantinople;  and  for  u sum  amounting  to  about 
«£7000  of  our  present  money,  Louis  was  allowed  to  be- 
come owner  of  that  inestimable  treasure.  The  negotia- 
tion was  conducted  with  due  avoidance  of  Simony  ; 
Louis  made  a voluntary  offering  of  the  gold,  and  re- 
ceived a gratuitous  donation  of  the  Crown.  True  it  is 
that  the  Monks  of  St  Denis  already  boasted  the  jiosses- 
sion  of  one  true  similar  Crown,  the  authenticity  of  which 
had  been  avouched  by  many  and  even  recent  Miracles  :f 
but  that  of  Constantinople  was  readily  ad  milled  to  be 
the  more  authentic  of  the  two ; and  the  King  himself, 
with  bare  head  and  feet  carried  it  in  solemn  procession 
from  the  Bois  de  Vincennes  to  the  Chapel  of  his  Palace; 
and  not  long  afterwards  enshrined  it,  with  many  other 
costly  Relics,  in  a gorgeous  sanctuary,  La  Sainte  Cha- 
peilr.  built  expressly  for  their  reception. 

Some  troubles  in  Languedoc  were  suppressed  by  the 
activity  of  Louis  almost  as  soon  as  they  arose  ; but  the 
wfcwsba-  investiture  of  bis  brother  Alfonso  (married  in  pursu- 
ance  of  the  TVeaiy  with  Raymond  V II.  to  that  Prince’s 


of  Thorn t. 
Aug.  19. 
A.  D. 

1239. 


La  Sainte 
Cbapelie. 
A.  D. 

1241. 


Hogues  do 
la  Marche 


* The  original  reporter  of  this  adventure  is  GuL  do  Xangis,  ap. 
Duchesne,  v.  332.  The  examination  of  tbc  story  by  M.  I’Kvcs'iuc 
do  la  Ravaliere  may  be  found  in  the  3Um.  de  t Jmdtmxe  de  $ BeUtt 
Lettret,  zvi. 

f It  wan  to  the  eptmen  corona  entire,  nut  to  a **  prickle"  of  it,  as 
we  have  inadvertently  said  in  p.  625  of  this  volume,  that  the  re- 
covery of  Louis  VIII.,  when  an  infant,  was  attributed  in  1191. 
Rigovdus,  *p.  Hat.  det  Gaulet,  xviii.  34.  Yet  Later,  in  1196  and  in 
120G,  it  was  employed  by  the  Monk*  of  St.  Deals  to  reduce  istuulo- 
tioae  of  the  Seine-  Id.  45.  61 . Febbieu,  Hid.  de  Am,  29  4,  295,  has 
given  an  account  of  the  TiansUl a-u  of  the  genuine  Crown  to  1'aru  ; 
and  he  mentions,  that  after  Us  arrival  it  was  exhibited  to  the  pupu- 
lace  by  the  Clergy  on  a lofty  scaffold  erected  near  the  Church  of 
St.  Antoine  das  Champ*.  The  spot  on  which  this  solemnity  oc- 
curred is  still  called  La  Gmetit,  from  the  old  verb  fueler,  (Hal. 

mmrf,)  to  regard  attentively.  See  also  Oubelasua  da  Nangia, 
333. 
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daughter  Jeanne)  with  the  Fief  of  Poitou,  provoked 
open  rebellion.  Hugues,  Count  de  la  Marche,  who  had 
taken  to  wife  Isabelle,  Queen  Dowager  of  England, 

(the  lady  who  many  years  before  had  been  wrested  from 
him  by  the  laic  King  John,)  asserted  the  claim  of  his 
step-son,  Richard,  EarlofConiwall,*upon  the  conquered 
Province,  and  refused  his  homage  to  Alfonso.  The 
King  was  abandoned  at  Poitiers  by  most  of  the  Barons 
whom  he  had  summoned  to  witness  the  ceremony,  and 
lying  without  trnopa  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  a considerable  armed  force  which  his  disobedient 
Vassal  bad  assembled,  he  heartily  wished  himself  back 
again  at  Paris;  a wish  which,  as  Joinville  adds,  he 
could  not  realise  till  after  fifteen  days'  anxious  suspense, 
and  some  compromise  with  the  Count  de  la  Marche,  of 
the  precise  nature  of  which  the  Chronicler  is  unable  to 
inform  us,f 

Hugues  was  well  aware  of  the  uncertain  tenure  of  a 
reconciliation  thus  effected  by  necessity,  and  he  lost  no 
time,  therefore,  in  strengthening  himself  by  alliances. 

Raymond  of  Toulouse,  smarting  under  the  deprivation 
of  the  chief  portion  of  his  dominions,  and  jealous  of  the 
aggrandizement  of  his  daughter  in  her  husband's  new 
Fief  of  Poitou  at  his  own  expense,  was  easily  allured  to 
join  in  a projected  League  against  France ; and  he  Lmgnm 
received  (he  hand  of  a daughter  of  llugues  and  Isabelle  against 
(thus  a half  sister  of  Henry  HI.)  in  the  hope  of  issue,  1 ranee, 
by  which  he  might  disinherit  Alfonso  and  Jeanne.  The 
Kings  of  England,  of  Aragon,  of  Castile,  and  of  Na- 
varre, and  Trencavel,  Viscount  of  Bezun  and  Carcas- 
sonc,  (son  of  that  gallant  Raymond  Roger,  who  had 
perished  thirty  years  before  in  the  duugeous  of  Simon  de 
Montfort.)  entered  into  a confederacy  with  the  Count  de 
la  Marche ; and  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  withhold 
an  opeu  declaration  of  resistance  till  Alfonso  held  hia 
first  Court  at  Poitiers.  On  that  occasion,  Hugues  pub- 
licly renounced  allegiance  to  the  French  Prince,  whom 
he  stigmatized  a*  a usurper ; and  accompanied  his  de-  Drtrago 
fiance  by  an  act  of  fierce  insult,  setting  fire  to  the  house 
in  which  be  had  been  lodged,  and  theu  galloping  J ugucs. 
furiously  from  the  City.J 

War  was  now  inevitable,  lleury  HI.,  in  spite  of  the  Henry  HI 
disinclination  loudly  expressed  by  his  Parliament,! 
embarked  with  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Cornwall ; and  ^ ^ 
before  the  close  of  March  landed  with  his  Queen,  three 
hundred  Knights,  anti  a considerable  treasure,)!  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Gironde.  During  the  following  month, 

Louis  actively  employed  himself  ill  reducing  the  chief 
towns  of  Poitou.  Before  one  of  them,  Foote  nav,  Altonso 
was  severely  wounded  ; and  on  its  surrender  the  King 
consented  to  rase  it  to  the  ground  as  some  expiation  for 
his  brother's  sufferings.  The  Courtiers  would  have 
pushed  his  vengeance  to  far  more  odious  severity;  and 
they  urged  him  to  put  to  an  ignominious  death  » 
natural  son  of  the  Count  de  la  Marche,  who  commanded 
the  garrison,  and  more  than  one  hundred  captive 
Knights  and  soldiers,  who  served  under  him.  The  Generous 
King's  reply  was  noble,  and  in  full  accordance  with  conduct  of 
many  other  testimonies  of  hia  generous  spirit  which  "°UJ*  ■* 
History  has  recorded.  “ The  one,’*  he  said,  “ has  not 


* Second  eon  of  King  John. 

| Sum!  Leua  Axra<t  oiem  re-WW  fire  arri?re  4 J %ri«,  uutit  expire 
it  *'«•#■  pnrhr  Umt  fu'd/Ut  occortfc  uu  Comte  de  U Marche. 

♦ Malt.  Paris,  579. 

$ Id.  580. 

|)  Id.  582,  583, 
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FRANC  E.— (ST.)  LOUIS  IX. 


Eider j.  committed  any  crime  m obeying  hia  Father,  nor  the 
v— v/— ' others  iu  fulfilling  the  orders  of  their  General.”* 

From  The  King  of  England  concentrated  his  forces  at 
*•  d.  Taillebourg  in  order  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the 

1199.  Charente,  hat  he  was  greatly  outnumbered  by  the 
French ; since,  with  the  exception  of  the  Count  de  la 
u*  Marche,  not  one  of  his  allies  had  put  their  promised 
tn  f contingent  in  motion.  Alarmed  at  this  inferiority,  he 
T^libourif  despatched  the  Earl  of  Cornwall  to  attempt  negotiation  ; 
July  21.  *’  and  that  Prince,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  Holy 
Land,  divesting  himself  of  his  armour,  and  bearing  a 
Pilgrim’s  staff,  approached  the  French  camp.  Richard 
had  served  with  great  distinction  in  Palestine,  where  he 
had  deservedly  won  the  gratitude  of  many  French 
Knights,  who  were  indebted  to  him  for  freedom.  His 
reception,  therefore,  by  his  ancient  comrades  in  arms 
was  most  kind  and  affectionate;  and  III  the  King's  tent 
he  was  hailed,  not  as  a messenger  from  the  enemy,  but 
as  a Kinsman  and  ns  a Soldier  of  the  Cross. t Yet, 
during  this  parley,  ao  far  as  we  are  able  to  collect  from 
the  indistinct  narrative  of  the  Chroniclers,  the  French, 
partly  in  boats  and  partly  tra\ersing  a narrow  bridge 
which  ought  to  Imve  been  better  defended,  lodged  a 
detachment  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river ; and  the 
English,  struck  with  panic,  fled  precipitately  to  Saintes. 
Bo  hot  was  the  pursuit  that  many  French  entered  the 
gales  together  with  the  fugitives,  and  were  tnnde  pri- 
Battle  of  soners  in  spite  of  their  success.?  Two  days  afterwards, 
8*intes,  a severe  battle  was  fought  under  the  walls  of  Saintes, 
July  23.  which  terminated  aomewhnt  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Ilopm  French.  Discouraged  by  these  reverses,  little  confident 
wP»nin»r4  *n  l**e  ability  or  the  constancy  of  Henry,  and 

Peace.0  manifestly  deceived  by  his  other  allies,  the  Count  de  la 
Alarm  sad  Marche  opened  secret  negotiations  with  Louis:  und  the 
flight  of  King  of  England  after  a few  days'  abode  in  Saintes, 
Henry  111.,  which  he  had  resolved  to  maintain  against  a siege, 
learned  at  the  same  moment  that  its  terrified  inhabitants 
were  preparing  to  open  their  gates  to  the  enemy,  and  that 
Hugues.by  whose  invitation  he  had  commenced  the  War, 
was  treating  for  a separate  Peace.  His  alarm  on  the 
receipt  of  this  intelligence  assuredly  was  not  without 
cause,  and  its  effects  are  moat  graphically  described  Ivy 
Matthew  Paris.  Messenger  after  messenger  poured  in, 
breathless  and  panting,  to  announce  some  new  addition 
of  peril ; and  it  plainly  appeared  that  nothing  but  in- 
stant and  most  rapid  flight  could  save  the  whole  army 
from  destruction.  Dinner  was  about  to  be  served  when 
the  King's  terror  was  raised  to  its  height  by  fresh  and 
more  authentic  confirmation  of  the  treachery  of  his  allies  ; 
and  hastily  rising  from  table,  hungry  and  empty  as  he 
was,  he  spared  neither  his  horse’s  flanks  nor  his  own 
spurs,  little  regarding  who  of  his  people  had  the  power 
of  follow  ing.  For  two  days  and  nearly  two  nights  before 
ftoBUy*,  he  reached  Blaye  on  the  Garonne,  he  neither  ate  nor 
slept ; and  the  sufferings  of  his  army  in  its  tumultuary 


• Molt.  1'uis,  588.  Alfonso’s  wound  is  mentioned  by  Onl.  de 
Nangi*,  337.  Footenay,  after  it*  destruction,  received  the  name  of 
VAattu. 

f Reeeptus  nt  cum  summo  honoct  a Francis,  ti  rofnl.au!  nun 
multi  Redemptorem  mum,  qusa  per  cntnpositiomem  I^scis  rot  tn  Terr  A 
Smda  UbemtrraJ.  Malt.  Paris,  590.  The  Kings  of  England  and 
France  aud  the  Earl  of  Cornwall  had  married  three  sisters,  daugh- 
ters of  the  Count  uf  Pruvsuce. 

2 This  is  the  account  given  by  JoinviUe.  ( Jchnes's  Translation, 
115.)  The  rtJatioa  by  Matt.  Paris  is  somewhat  different.  Both 
Writer^  however,  agvee  as  lu  the  unkiagly  lmte  with  which  Henry 
retired  : FesJusuiu  neat  pcpeml  calcantou,  are  the  words  of  ths 
Utter,  520. 


retreat  before  it  rejoined  him  were  most  acute.  No  Praam. 

provision  had  been  made  for  this  unexpected  movement,  v— 
and  the  only  scanty  sustenance  which  his  famishing  From 
soldiers  could  procure  during  their  march,  was  derived  A- 
from  the  wild  berries  which  they  plucked  by  the  road-  1 
side.  The  loss  of  men  and  horses  was  consequently  *° 
great,  ao  great  says  the  Chronicler  as  to  move  abundant  _A ' ® * 
tears  from  all  who  beheld  it*  13M. 

Louis,  content  with  the  entire  discomfiture  of  his 
enemy,  exercised  great  moderation  and  forbore  pursuit 
Yet  the  King  of  England  renewed  his  ignominious 
flight,  not  thinking  himself  secure  till  he  had  gained  the 
coast  nt  Bourdcaux.f  On  entering  Saintes,  Louis  rc-  and  Bour- 
ccived  the  submission  of  the  Count  de  la  Marche,  who  de*ux- 
did  homage  to  Alfonso  as  Count  of  Poitiers.  The  Count,  Sntairaian 
says  JoinviUe,  “ knowing  that  he  could  not  amend  him-  “r  tb*  . . 
self  for  the  evil  that  he  had  done,  surrendered  himself,  his 
wife  and  children,  prisoners  to  the  King,  who,  on  consent-  * 
log  to  a Peace,  gained  many  considerable  territories  from 
the  Count?  I have  heard  that  with  the  lands  the  King 
acquired,  the  Count  dc  la  Marche  gave  him  an  acquit- 
tance for  ten  thousand  livres  Parisis  which  he  was  wont 
to  receive  from  him  annually. ”§  Louis,  however,  was  far 
from  pushing  him  to  extremity,  and  a noble  anecdote  of 
his  generosity  to  another  adherent  of  the  English  Crown 
deserves  record  as  most  honourable  both  to  himself  and 
to  its  object.  Amid  the  general  defection  from  Henry 
which  followed  his  retreat,  a single  Vassal,  Hertoldc  Fidelity  of 
Sieur  de  Mirambeau,  strictly  mindful  of  his  allegiance,  Hertoldede 
offered  to  maintain  his  Castle,  on  the  frontiers  of  La  Minun* 
Suintonge  and  Bourdctois,  against  the  approaches  ofbc“^ 
the  French  ; provided  by  so  doing  he  could  assist  the 
English  and  they  could  promise  him  ultimate  relief.  To 
make  known  this  intention  he  traversed  the  Country  to 
Bourdenux ; and  in  a personal  interview  with  Henry 
learned  from  him  his  utter  inability  to  afford  assistance, 
and  received  |>ermt*sion  to  adopt  whatever  course  might 
best  ensure  his  safety.  Hertoldc,  on  this  declaration, 
promptly  repaired  to  Louis  and  tendered  submission. 

The  King  replied  that  he  was  well  informed  of  nil  that  generously 
had  passed  with  Henry,  that  Vassals  thus  faithful  de-  rewardedby 
served  recompense,  ami  that  Hcrtolde’s  Castle  and  Fiefs 
should  still  remain  his  own  withont  further  guarantee 
than  his  oath  of  allegiance.^ 


• The  first  messenger  of  evil  tiding*  i*  described  as  fewtimn  rt 
at*  helms  { then,  jam  prundia  pararerunt  cm  net  An  (thrum  mdxtm, 
prmamhuli,  procurators  et  mare scull i / el  inc-ntinenJi  rm  Hex 
praitsurus  /mil.  frshnanter  audita  secundo  nuncio,  $v.  The  lass  of 
dinner  evidently  haunts  the  c«>ud  Monk's  imagination  as  the 
heaviest  calamity  of  all  which  Henry  and  hi*  soldiers  endured,  and 
b the  subject  of  repealed  allusions : won  parcens  equmis  laienhms 
red  acutu  culcanbms,  iter  verse*  HJanum  j estmanter  /kyilicus  coa- 
tmumit,  man  mult  mm  c irons  fins  etuxm  tuorum  sequerelur,  jejuuus 
pem/ils  rt  utami.  The  Nobles  followed  os  they  could,  temicjctis 
cihants  r (Intis,  suhiti  impransi,  arrratis  equis  r eLrionhui.  Lout  uf 
all  came  the  main  Body  imprnnms  also,  and  prtr  debilitate  . deficient. 
Et  nisi  pnnorutn  ft  prunorum  sylvestnum  o inter  refill larmtur 
rjih  interim  edufio,  amnue  in  tpsts  de/ecusent.  The  distance  from 
Saintes  to  Blaye  does  not  exceed  forty  miles,  and  since  Ueury  rode 
at  full  speed,  he  probably  missed  his  way  ov  found  it  necessary  to 
make  a circuit ; lor  without  some  such  supposition  his  allowance  of 
lime  is  mint  extravagant ; no*  nriss  comedrmt  iW  dormurrat  jam 
per  diet  duos  el  ctimm  duos  /err  nodes.  Matt  Paris,  592,  593. 

f In  (his  second  race,  Henry  lust  CapeUam  mam,  id  rot  onmia 
Sacerdstalui  preeiosistima,  et  mu  It  a alia  yse  la  a yum  est  manure, 
printer  reliquiae.  Id.  ibid. 

* What  these  territories  wrn  Du  Cange  hat  shown  in  a note 
upon  this  passage,  by  printing  the  Trraty  itself  from  the  Til  tor  drt 
Cartes. 

& P.11«. 

ft  Matthew  Pairs  diminishes  Ihe  effect  of  this  line  anecdote  by 
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If  Louis  designed  to  complete  his  success  by  chasing 
the  English  from  Bourdeaux,  a task  which  probably 
would  have  been  attended  with  little  difficulty,  his  hope 
was  frustrated  by  the  appearance  of  a contagious 
malady  among  his  troopB.  The  unhealthy  climate  of 
Poitou,  the  heats  of  a Summer  passed  amid  marshes, 
and  the  very  inadequate  supplies  which  had  been  pro- 
vided for  the  maintriiatvce  of  the  army,  (an  almost  inva- 
riable failure  in  the  Wars  of  that  period.)  had  generated 
fever  and  dysentery  which  made  frightful  ravages. 
The  King  himself  suffered  under  the  disease,  and  un- 
able to  pursue  active  operations,  he  signed  a Truce  with 
England,  to  continue  for  five  years.*  But  Raymond  of 
Toulouse  was  still  in  arena  in  the  South,  the  Albigenscs 
had  again  shown  themselves,  and  the  peasants  had 
risen  to  obtain  deliverance  from  the  bloody  and  in- 
tolerable yoke  of  the  I nquisitiou.  Several  of  the  officers 
and  agents  of  that  fierce  and  relentless  Tribunal  hud 
been  put  todeafh,and  if  the  Spanish  Kings  had  fulfilled 
their  portion  of  the  Treaty,  it  is  probable  that  Languedoc 
might  again  have  recovered  independence.  But  their 
inactivity,  and  the  reverses  of  Henry  III.,  compelled 
Raymond  to  follow  the  example  of  the  other  Barons 
with  whom  he  had  been  leagued  ; and  I^ouis.  with  un- 
exampled lenity,  consented  to  receive  him  into  grace, 
on  terms  similar  to  those  which  had  been  concluded 
in  the  Treaty  of  Paris  thirteen  years  before. 

Thus  terminated  the  long  struggle  which  the  great 
Vassals  of  the  Crown  of  France  had  maintained  with 
their  Sovereigns  during  nearly  one  hundred  and  forty 
years,  from  the  reign  of  Louis  le  Gras  ; and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Feudal  Aristocracy,  which  was  broken 
by  Philippe  Auguste,  may  be  considered  os  altogether 
crushed  by  Louis  IX.  It  was  on  another  and  a far 
distant  theatre  that  the  virtues  of  this  great,  wise,  and 
good  Monarch  were  now  about  to  be  displayed.  The 
seeds  of  disease  which  he  brought  with  him  from 
Poitou,  did  not  fully  developc  themselves  for  more  than 
a year  afterwards,  and  by  lurking  in  a frame  by  no 
means  vigorous,  they  probably  acquired  much  additional 
strength.  Towards  the  dose  of  1244,  lie  was  so  en- 
feebled by  an  attack  of  dysentery  at  Pontoise.t  thut  all 
hope  of  recovery  was  abandoned.  France  at  that  an- 
nouncement presented  one  face  of  tears  aud  desolation. 
The  streets  of  the  Capital  and  of  the  chief  towns  were 
thronged  with  votive  processions,  the  Churches  with 
suppliants.  The  prayers  ordered  by  the  Clergy  were 
anticipated  by  the  eagerness  of  the  people,  and  every 
individual  in  the  Kingdom  awaited  the  issue  of  life 
and  death  with  not  less  anxiety  than  he  would  have 
manifested  for  the  safety  of  a Parent.  **  So  bad  was 
the  King's  stale,”  says  Joinville,  " that  I have  heard 


the  tear*  with  wliich  he  ha*  so  plentifully  bedewed  it.  According 
to  his  account,  Herlolde  waited  upon  the  King  of  England,  pvt/ 
tamenta,  la  cry  mat  ailukerrt,  d ab  alto  corde  trad  a tutfuna ; on  his 
arrival  he  addressed  Henry,  yrnat  prr/mut  rare  /acrymnrvmt,  rjrittu 
aquarum  dcducetnint  oeuli  tyt u,  umgMlttbuttjme  termomri  two*  inJrr- 
rumpenhbut ; and  he  afterward*  proceeded  to  Louts,  Jtcmi  el  rjuiant, 
hinutu  ei  oca/ir  pree  ftdu  rvbicundit,  593, 594.  All  tin* 
weeping  i*  much  out  of  character  with  the  firmness,  ft  anltnea*.  and 
fidelity  of  the  chief  actor.  But  every  one  who  has  retd  Villehar- 
douin  must  recollect  the  frequency  with  which  the  Chronicler*  of 
those  day*  dissolved  ihrir  Heroes  in  team. 

• Henry  III.  abandoned  the  Isle  of  Rh£  and  some  fortresses 
which  he  had  taken  in  the  late  campaign,  and  agreed  to  pay  £5000 
sterling  annually  to  Francs.  Matt,  Pane,  COO.  and  the  Treaty  in 
Bymer,  in  which  latter  document  tlie  tribute  is  not  mentioned. 

f Gul.  da  Nangi*  and  Let  Ckmt.  dt  Si.  Data.  Joinville  says 
the  illness  occurred  at  Paris. 


that  one  of  the  Ladies  who  nursed  him,  thinking  all 
was  over,  wanted  to  cover  his  face  with  a cloth,  but  that 
another  Lady,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bed,  (so  God 
willed  it,)  would  not  sutler  his  face  to  be  covered,  de- 
claring continually  that  he  was  alive.  During  the  con- 
versation of  these  Ladies,  our  Lord  worked  upon  him 
and  restored  to  him  his  speech.  The  good  King  de- 
sired them  to  bring  him  a crucifix,  which  was  done  ; 
and  when  the  good  Lady  his  mother  heard  that  he 
hod  recovered  his  speech,  she  was  iu  the  utmost  pos- 
sible joy ; but  when  she  came  and  saw  that  he  had 
put  on  the  Cross,  she  was  panic-struck,  and  seemed  os 
if  she  would  rather  have  seen  him  deoil.”* 

It  cannot  occasion  surprise  either  that  Louis  made 
this  vow,  or  that  the  Queen-Mother  regarded  it  with 
alarm.  From  his  youth  upward  the  King  hail  mani- 
fested a most  profound  feeling  of  devotion  ; and  the 
desolation  which  the  Kharizmians,  expelled  from  their 
native  scots  by  the  advance  of  the  Mogul  Tartars,  were 
now  spreading  over  the  Holy  Land  ; their  indiscriminate 
massacre  of  the  followers  both  of  Christ  and  of  Moham- 
med ; and  the  profane  fury  with  which  they  violated 
every  spot  held  sacred  by  the  former,  were  calculated  to 
excite  a more  than  usually  ardent  wish  in  every  mind 
engrossed  by  the  Religious  sentiment  of  the  limes,  even 
when  not  operated  upon  hy  the  near  prospect  of  the 
grave,  to  dediculc  itself  to  the  rescue  of  Palestine.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Crusades  hud  insatiably  swal- 
lowed up  the  best  blood  and  the  richest  treasures  of 
Europe.  Few  were  the  feci  which  trod  homeward 
again  from  Palestine ; and  Blanche  had  seen  that  those 
w ho  went  out  full,  relurued  altogether  empty.  Exclu- 
sively also  of  the  perils  which  maternal  affection 
descried  in  a far  removed  and  most  hazardous  scat  of 
War,  no  small  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  a 
renewal  of  domestic  troubles  in  France,  during  the  long 
absence  of  that  hand  by  whose  courage  and  ability  they 
had  so  lately  been  repressed.  All  these  arguments 
were  urged,  but  in  vain  ; and  Louis  pointedly  declared 
that  food  should  not  pass  his  lips  tilt  he  had  registered 
his  vow  publicly  and  with  the  customary  ceremonies. 
From  that  moment,  we  arc  assured,  that  he  was  slowly 
but  uninterruptedly  convalescent 

Before  his  departure  fur  the  East,  a fortunate  con- 
junction of  circumstances  enabled  Louis  to  add  mate- 
rially to  the  strength  of  his  own  House,  and  to  prevent 
the  consolidation  of  a Power  which  might  have  proved 
greatly  injurious  to  France.  Of  the  four  daughters  of 
the  Count  of  Provence  three  were  already  richly  mar- 
ried, and  a Queen  of  France,  a Queen  of  England,  aud 
a Countess  of  Cornwall,  acknowledged  Raymond  Be* 
renger  IV.  as  their  Father.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
absorption  of  his  independent  dominions  by  a greater 
sovereignly,  or  their  exposure  to  Civil  war  by  partition, 
the  Count  of  Provence  determined  to  make  his  youugest 
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• P.  116.  Matt.  Paris  affirms  that  it  was  Blanch*  hsntlf  who 
affix*!  the  Cross  on  her  son  while  hr  was  apparently  in  extremity.  651. 
A little  onwards  he  relates  that  which  he  terms  cinfi*  ac  pm  Regi* 
Framcorum  dretpho,  through  which  Louis  obtained  a number  of 
recruits  for  the  Crusade,  by  privily  towing  Crosses  upon  the  liveries 
which  he  distributed  at  Christ  ms*.  The  officers  of  his  household, 
thus  unwittingly  distinguished,  were  invited  to  attend  the  King  at 
Mm*  before  daybreak  ; and  when  the  sun  rose  and  streamed  in*o 
the  Chapel,  every  man,  ignorant  that  he  himself  wore  a similar 
badge,  remarked  the  Cross  upon  the  shoulder  of  his  neighbour. 
Upon  which  occasion,  fit  joeumda  admiral  to,  quo  d pis  mpbtvtKttto* 
nc  deceptl  rot  damn***  Rrr  ; whom,  on  account  of  this  seriocomic, 
practical  joke,  they  called,  cvmjaetatdA  Urrymamm  rff nttom,  perf 
grimmdvrum  venal  ore m et  homimtm  mo  turn  pttcuhtrem.  690. 
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daughter,  Beatrice,  his  sole  heiress ; and  by  espousing 
her  to  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  to  unite  the  whole  Pro- 
vencal nation  under  u single  head,  and  thus  to  found 
a Kingdom  in  the  South  of  France,  nearly  equal  in  ex- 
tent to  that  possessed  by  the  House  of  Capet,  and  far 
exceeding  it  in  Wealth  and  Civilization. 

That  Raymond  was  already  married  to  a daughter 
of  the  Count  de  la  Marche  was  considered  but  a slight 
*loc  uwteT"  °b*bicle  to  this  new  arrangement.  Those  nuptials  had 
Raymond  been  contracted  without  a Dispensation,  which  the  far- 
(jf'i'uukiuM.  extended  consanguinity  recognised  by  the  Romish 
Church  made  necessary,  and  it  was  believed  that  the 
Pope  would  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  its  dissolution. 
Before  the  requisite  steps,  however,  could  be  taken,  the 
Ilia  death.  Count  of  Provence  died,  ami  the  publication  of  the  Will 
by  which  his  territories  were  devised  altogether  to  Bea- 
trice, raised  other  suitors,  besides  Raymond,  for  her 
hand.  The  King  of  Aragon  proposed  his  son,  Don 
Charles  of  Pedro,  and  Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  of  Louis  IX., 
advanced  his  own  pretensions.  The  Stales  of  Provence 
expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  the  latter;  Louis  IX. 
marched  troops  into  the  South,  under  the  plea  of  securing 
the  rightful  portion  of  his  Queen's  inheritance ; Ray* 
mond  was  cajoled  to  present  himself  at  Aix,  unaccom- 
panied by  any  armed  force ; the  Pope  deluded  him  by 
perpetually-evaded  promises  of  forwarding  the  neccs- 
and  secures  gary  Bulls,  which,  at  the  expiration  of  three  months, 
anceofPto-  altogether  refused;  aud  Charles  of  Anjou,  having 
vmce.  joined  the  French  army  of  occupation,  to  which  no  other 

Jan.  31.  force  was  opposed,  was  received  with  open  arms  by  the 

a.  d.  Provencals,  and  became  the  Bridegroom  of  their  richly- 
1246.  portioned  Princess.  • 

Character  The  devotion  of  Louis  IX.,  although  not  untinged 
of  tho  d.vo-  with  the  fanaticism  of  his  times,  was  pure,  sincere,  and 
tiou  of  elevated  ; aud  his  assumption  of  the  Cross  did  not  arise 
Louui  IX.  ejther  of  the  motives  which  most  usually  swelled 

the  ranks  of  the  Crusaders — heat  of  constitutional  tem- 
perament discharging  itself  through  the  channels-  of  su- 
perstition, or  remorse  of  conscience  seeking  expiation  for 
past  crime  in  a warfare  believed  to  be  peculiarly  accept- 
able to  Heaven.  Religion  with  this  great  Prince  was 
neither  the  acute  disease  of  a too  fiery  and  fevered  spirit, 
nor  the  empiric  and  desperate  remedy  of  one  troubled 
and  ill  at  case  : it  was  a calm,  fixed,  and  steady  princi- 
ple. The  many  noble  instances  of  humility,  of  patience, 
and  of  self-control,  recorded  by  every  pen  which  has 
tuoched  upon  his  History,  sufficiently  evince  the  genuine- 
ness of  his  Christianity  ; disfigured  os  it  might  be  (for 
how  in  those  times  should  it  be  otherwise?)  by  occa- 
sional follies  and  weaknesses.*  In  points  of  Faith  he 
might  submit  too  blindly  to  the  guidance  of  Priests; 
in  personal  habits  he  might  be  too  severe  and  ascetic ; 
but  his  resolution  to  devote  himself  to  the  Crusade  was 
not  a sudden  burst  of  enthusiasm  roused  to  explosion 
, by  the  preaching  of  a zealot ; but  the  slowly-determined 

and  mature  resolve  of  long  meditation  upon  that  line  of 
action  which  he  thought  most  agreeable  to  the  will  of 
God  and  mast  conducive  to  his  own  eternal  welfare.  A 
design  so  formed  was  not  easily  to  be  shaken,  and  his 
preparations,  although  necessarily  occupying  much  time, 
were  never  intermitted.  To  ensure  the  repose  of  France 
Hcattcmpts  during  his  absence,  he  anxiously  desired  to  couvcrt  the 
^ruco  England  into  a definitive  Peaee  ; and  it  is 
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• Many  ailly  monastic  austerities,  which  Louis  IX.  practised, an 
recorded  id  a life  of  St.  Louis  by  the  Confessor  of  his  Queeu,  Mar- 
garet, printed  at  the  end  of  JoiariUe,  in  the  Edition  of  1761. 
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believed  that  he  offered  terms  so  advantageous,  that  no 
one  but  so  weak  and  short-sighted  a Politician  as  Henry 
III.  would  have  demurred  to  accept  them.  That 
Prince,  although  his  treasury  was  exhausted  and  his 
subjects  were  disaffected,  thought  it  not  enough  to 
recover  amicable  possession  of  a large  portion  of  the 
former  doiniuions  of  his  Crown,  if  any  part  were  denied 
to  him  ; he  met  the  proposals  coldly,  mid  would  give  no  wi£U«JJl 
further  pledge,  excepting  that  during  the  continuance  consorts  to 
of  the  Crusade  he  would  not  renew  hostilities.  protract  the 

Another  important  object  willi  Louis  was  to  prevent  Truce, 
the  great  Vassals  of  his  Crown,  now  happily  subdued,  A‘  D* 
from  profiling  by  a brief  removal  of  the  curb  of  his  1246. 
authority;  ami  here  he  was  far  more  successful  than 
with  the  King  of  England.  The  Counts  of  Ilurgundy,  Many  of 
of  Breljtny,  of  Angoul&me,  and  of  St.  Paul,  assisted  at  Fiwch 
a Parliament,  and  pledged  themselves  to  follow  in  his 
retinue  to  the  Holy  Lund.  Others  more  dangerous,  "" 
because  discontented,  trod  in  their  steps;  Raymond  of 
Toulouse  was  bribed  to  join  in  the  enterprise  by  inves- 
titure with  Narbouue,  and  a gift  of  thirty  thousand 
livres  to  defray  his  equipages;  many  of  the  Chiefs  of 
Languedoc  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Albi- 
genses,  now  assumed  the  Cross  ; and  Trencavel  of  Be- 
ziers, who  was  among  them,  renounced  in  favour  of 
Louis  all  pretension  to  his  hereditary  Fiefs. 

France  was  without  a Pori  in  the  Mediterraueau  Foundation 
which  could  form  a point  of  communication  wilh  Pales-  of  Aiguus- 
tine  ; and  notwithstanding  its  shifting  nauds  and  intrac-  Suites, 
table  coast,  Louis  undertook  to  found  a town  for  that 
purpose  at  Aigues-Morles  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  ; 
und  after  lavishing  much  toil  and  treusure  on  a pestilen- 
tial shore,  he  succeeded  for  a short  time  in  triumphing 
over  Nature.  Then,  being  informed  that  Haco  King  of 
Norway  had  signified  his  intention  of  visiting  Palestine, 
fie  despatched  Matthew  Paris,  the  Historian,  as  Envoy  Embassy  of 
to  that  Prince's  Court;  inviting  him  to  join  his  own  ex-  T*™ 
pedition,  offering  to  place  a large  detachment  of  troops  oP,ortMy* 
under  his  immediate  orders,  and  to  give  him,  as  u skil- 
ful navigator,  the  entire  command  of  the  French  fleet. 

Haco  replied  with  discretion,  that  he  feared  the  vivaeity 
of  the  French  and  the  insubordination  of  his  own  sub- 
jects could  scarcely  be  brought  into  contact  without 
dangerous  collision;  he  therefore  declined  the  close 
confederacy  which  Louis  had  proposed,  but  gratefully 
accepted  permission  to  touch  at  his  Ports,  and  to  pro- 
cure supplies.* 

His  house  being  set  in  order,  his  Will  revised  and 
attested,  and  reparation  of  all  wrongs  which  he  was  con- 
scious of  having  committed  against  his  neighbour  being 
tendered — preliminaries  necessary  to  be  executed  by 
every  Knight  engaged  in  a Crusadet — Louis  summoned 
his  Barons  to  Paris,  received  their  oaths  of  allegiance 
to  his  children,  and  appointed  the  Queen-Mother, 

Blanche,  Regent  during  his  absence.  His  consort 
Margaret,  and  his  brothers  Robert  of  Artois  and  Charles 

* Matt.  Pari*,  741.  when  be  describes  Haco  as  sir  due  retut, 
modes  tut  ac  btmi  htrratm. 

f Joiuvillc,  who  in  the  commencement  of  his  voyage  suffered 
greatly  from  ■ca-iicknns,  and  who  aeema  to  have  viewed  all  the 
marvel*  of  Ocean  with  the  eyes  of  a confirmed  landaroau,  gives  a 
sound  reason  for  thus  previously  making  a dean  breast,  in  a reflec- 
tion which  occurs  to  aim  when  going  to  bed  foe  the  first  time  on 
shipboard.  M I must  say  here  that  ha  is  a great  fool,  who  shall  pat 
himself  in  such  dangers  having  wronged  any  one  or  having  any 
mortal  sia  on  his  conscience,  foe  when  he  goas  to  sleep  ia  thaevro- 
ing,  he  knows  not  if  ia  the  morning  be  may  not  find  himevlf  under 
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History,  of  Anjou,  were  companions  of  his  voyage  ; Alfonso  of 
Poitiers  was  to  follow  in  the  ensuing  Spring.  The  Pil- 
grim’s scrip  and  staff  and  the  Oriflamme  were  delivered 
to  the  King  with  great  solemnity  at  St.  Denis;  he  recom- 
mended himself  to  the  prayers  of  his  Clergy,  and  then,  at 
the  head  of  only  his  immediate  cortige , he  proceeded 
to  the  Gathering  at  Aigues-Mortea.  On  passing  through 
Lyon  he  held  a conference  with  the  Pope,  who,  driven 
from  his  own  Capital  by  occurrences  which  will  find  a 
place  elsewhere,  had  token  refuge  in  that  City.  Almost 
the  latest  act  of  the  King  while  in  Prance  was  one 
evincing  unexampled  forbearance.  Near  Avignon,  the 
recollection  of  former  persecution  was  stilt  vivid,  and  a 
band  of  peasants  bearing  rooted  hostility  to  the  French 
name,  cut  oil*  some  stragglers  from  the  Royal  company, 
put  them  to  the  sword,  and  plundered  their  baggage. 
Louis  was  strongly  urged  to  lay  siege  to  the  City,  and 
at  one  blow  to  inflict  punishment  for  both  the  present 
outrage  and  his  Father’s  untimely  death.  “ I am  not 
quitting  France,**  was  his  dignified  answer,  M to  avenge 
the  wrongs  of  my  father,  my  mother,  or  myself,  but 
rather  those  of  my  Lord  and  Saviour  Christ.’**  After 
two  months’  abode  at  Aigues-Mortea,  he  at  length  em- 
barked on  the  25th  of  August;  his  fleet  consisting,  as 
we  are  told,  of  thirty-eight  galleys  and  a few  smaller 
transports  and  palondera.f  Cyprus  was  the  rendezvous 
at  which  his  larger  force  was  to  be  assembled. 

Our  narrative  of  this  disastrous  expedition  will  be  given 
in  another  Chapter  appropriated  to  the  Crusades,  and 
wc  here  confine  ourselves  to  the  little  that  is  known  of 
the  internal  History  of  France  during  the  absence  of  her 
great  King.  One  of  the  few  important  events,  in  the 
year  following  his  departure,  was  the  death  of  Raymond 
of  Toulouse,  in  whom  misfortune  and  advancing  years 
produced  a singular  revolution.  That  early  cham- 
— . pion  of  the  Albigenses,  as  he  approached  middle  life, 

of  Toulon**  was  changed  into  a confirmed  Persecutor  of  Heresy. 
Mention  in^  While  preparing  to  fulfil  his  promise  to  Louis  and  to 
Languedoc,  follow  him  to  Palestine,  he  solicited  the  Po[>e  to  enjoin 
greater  activity  among  the  Inquisitors,  in  order  that  they 
might  remove  the  stain  of  Heresy  which  had  rendered 
Languedoc  infamous  ; and  to  arouse  them  from  that 
torpor  which  by  too  much  indulgence  had  neglected 
the  punishment  of  numerous  relapsed  offenders.  Eighty 
victims  were  committed  to  the  flames  at  Agons,  by  Ray- 
mond's owd  orders,  and  under  his  own  eyes,  as  the  first 
fruits  of  renewed  Persecution  ; and  as  if  this  holocaust 
had  been  prepared  as  his  viaticum,  he  died  very  shortly 
after  it  had  been  offered.  The  male  line  of  Fredoltn,  to 
whom  the  Fief  of  Toulouse  had  been  granted  by  Charles 
the  Bald,  expired  in  his  person  ; and  Blanche  hastened 
to  take  possession  of  the  Province  in  the  names  of  Ray- 
mond’s daughter  Jeanne  and  her  husband  Alfonso  of 
Poitiers,  the  latter  of  whom  had  already  joined  his  bro- 
ther. the  King,  in  Palestine. 

On  the  real  motives  which  prompted  a great  move- 
auiomng  ment  among  the  Agricultural  classes,  the  scantiness 
of  Sl&n?  C of  l^e  Information  which  has  descended  to  us  forbids  a 
positive  decision.  Matthew  Paris,  the  fullest  and  in 
every  respect  the  fairest  Historian  of  these  times,  unhe- 
sitatingly escribes  it,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  wiles  of 
the  Devil, t a general  expression,  which  means  nothing 

* Matt.  Paris,  749. 

♦ Ls  Chaise,  Hut.  dr  Saint  Louia,  vi.  c.  27.  p.  350. 

| Ditbnt  mtuper  i inlna  Intmtcut  Ammani  gtnrru,  labm r JtAumam 

t it  injturrtt  Jordan! t in  ot  fjm,  tfuia  jam  dr  co  So/chmo  Baiytanim 
propinoverat,  cam  vidutei  quod  Ftdr*  CArittimna  etiam  in  portdmt 
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more  than  that  be  conceived  it  to  be  very  wicked  and 
very  mischievous.  A little  oirward,  indeed,  he  declares 
that  the  chief  actor  was  in  the  pay  of  the  Sultan,  and 
that  the  object  was  so  far  to  drain  France  of  her  efficient 
population,  as  to  expose  her  in  nakedness  to  a Saracen 
invasion.  There  are  some  points  in  his  narrative,  how- 
ever, which  lead  us  to  attribute  the  transaction  to  a wild 
and  insane  fanaticism  similar  to  that  which  occasioned 
the  Crusade  of  Boys  a few  years  before.  Other  incidents 
again  speak  loudly  of  an  awakened  insight  into  the 
grievous  abuses  of  Rome  ; and  almost  persuade  us  that 
the  rising  which  we  are  about  to  relate,  was  generated 
by  the  nascent  effervescence  of  that  spirit  which,  in  less 
than  three  Centuries  afterwards,  was  to  produce  the 
Reformation.  Under  these  doubts  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  as  closely  as  we  can  to  the  words  of  the  original 
authority. 

A certain  Hungarian,  whose  name  is  not  recorded,  Pwttbbj 
but  who  is  described  as  having  been  a renegado  from 
his  earliest  youth,  as  having  studied  forbidden  Arts  in 
the  brimstone-smelling  schools  of  the  Arabs  at  Toledo,* 
and  as  serving  in  the  household  of  the  Sultan  of  Baby- 
lon, in  his  sixtieth  year  began  to  preach  in  France.  He 
was  master  of  the  French,  Latin,  and  German  lan- 
guages, he  possessed  a copious  and  fervent  eloquence, 
and  he  pretended  an  especial  mission  from  the  Virgin 
Mary  to  call  the  Shepherds  and  herdsmen  of  France  to 
a Crusade,  in  which  they  were  destined  by  Providence 
to  effect  the  deliverance  of  Palestine.  As  a voucher  for 
his  communication  with  Heaven,  one  of  his  hands,  which 
he  said  grasped  the  written  instructions  of  the  Virgin, 
was  kept  perpetually  closed.  Without  either  Papal  or 
Episcopal  license,  he  scattered  these  doctrines  widely 
by  itinerant  Discourses  ; and  the  class  of  rustics  to  whom 
he  addressed  himself,  caught  by  the  novelty  of  his  teach- 
ing, the  fervour  of  his  manner,  and  the  magnificence  of 
his  avowed  object,  flocked  round  him  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand,  assumed  the  badge  of 
the  Crass,  and  marshalled  themselves  in  military  array, 
under  a standard  blazoned  with  a lamb  bearing  a 
pennon ; the  lamb  betokening  humility  and  innocence, 
the  pennon  victory. 

Blanche  at  first,  deceived  by  the  professions  of  the  Blanche  it 
leader  of  this  great,  but  as  yet  harmless  company,  be-  finiteem- 
lieved  that  it  might  assist  in  the  Holy  War ; and  perhaps 
might  release  Louis  from  his  captivity,  the  recent  an- 
nouncement  of  which  had  excited  unbounded  consterna- 
tion. Far,  ‘herefore,  from  checking  the  movement  in 
its  outset,  she  regarded  it  with  favour  and  encourage- 
ment Meantime,  a large  uddition  of  numbers,  the  Theirfcroat 
dregs  and  scum  of  the  population  of  France,  thieves,  out-  increase 
laws,  runaways,  and  the  excommunicated,  all  who  are  in-  numtwn, 
eluded  under  the  expressive  term  llibaldi,  had  associated 
themselves  with  the  Pasloureaux.  Five  hundred  en- 
signs, each  similar  to  the  original  standard,  floated  before 
the  motley-armed  ranks,  in  which  glittered  swords,  axes, 
javelins,  skeins,  and  dirks.  The  doctrine  of  their  leader 
and  of  his  lay-preachers  soon  assumed  a most  heterodox 
course.  They  approved  uncanonical  marriages ; they  <**• 
denounced  all  the  Monastic  Orders ; the  Preachers  and 
the  Minorites,  they  said  were  vagabonds  and  hypocrites; 
the  Cistercians  pillaged  their  flocks  and  swallowed  up 
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History.  lands ; the  Benedictines  and  the  Cluniacs  were  swollen 
' with  pride  and  gluttony;  the  Canons  were  half  secular 
and  gorged  with  carnality  ; the  Bishops  and  their  Officials 
were  hunters  after  gain  and  covetous  of  loose  delights. 
Their  statements  concerning  Rome  itself  were  too  pro- 
fane, says  Matthew  Paris,  to  be  recited  ; nevertheless,  if 
we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  the  Historian  feels  a sly 
and  pardonable  malice  in  extending  his  record  of  these 
accusations  so  far  as  was  consistent  with  his  own  per- 
sonal safety ; and  probably  he  did  not  believe  in  his 
heart  that  they  wandered  very  far  from  Truth.  Matthew 
Paris  was  a Monk,  but  he  was  by  for  the  most  honest  of 
his  species. 

Against  the  inclination  of  the  Bishop  and  of  all  his 
uTorieana  Clergy,  but  with  the  good-will  of  the  inhabitants,  these 
Enthusiasts  entered  Orleans;  and  an  infinite  multitude 
thronged  to  hear  the  preaching  of  their  leader.  The 
Bishop  forbad  any  Ecclesiastic  from  exposing  himself 
to  the  hazard  of  these  “ mousetraps  of  the  Devil.*'*  The 
Clergy  for  the  most  part  willingly  obeyed  this  ordinance  ; 
and  not  without  some  terror  and  trembling,  bolted  and 
barred  themselves  in  their  chambers.  Nevertheless, 
some  younger  students  of  Theotogy,  less  cautious  and 
more  curious,  stationed  themselves  close  to  the  scafTuld 
upon  which  the  Preacher  mounted  in  the  open  air;  ami 
when,  without  giving  out  nny  text,  he  entered  upon  a 
furious  and  incoherent  declamation  against  Church 
abuses,  one  of  these  youths,  unable  to  restrain  himself, 
him  “ Liar  and  Heretic  !"  Ere  the  words  were 
**  ended,  the  blow  of  u hatchet  split  the  speaker’s  skull  in 
twain  ; and  the  rabble  breaking  up  tumultuously  made  a 
general  attack  upon  the  houses  of  the  Clergy,  burst  in  the 
doors  and  windows,  burned  many  choice  and  rare  books, 
plundered  all  the  Priests,  wounded  several,  and  threw 
others  into  the  Loire.  About  five  and  twenty  were  killed, 
and  the  number  hurt  was  far  more  considerable.  The 
Municipal  Authorities  and  the  chief  Citizens  had  remained 
inactive  spectators  of  these  outrages,  conniving  at,  if  not 
encouraging  the  riot  ; and  the  Bishop,  in  consequence, 
as  soon  as  the  Pasloureaux  had  quitted  the  City,  placed  it 
under  un  Interdict.  The  Queen,  when  appculed  to,  ac- 
knowledged thul  she  had  been  mistaken. and  took  prompt 
The  chief  measures  to  repress  further  violence.  The  Patloureaur, 
Impostor  is  alarmed  at  this  vigour,  broke  up  and  dispersed,  and 
their  leader  endeavoured  to  prop  his  drooping  cause  by 
announcing  that  he  would  publicly  exhibit  some  stupen- 
dous miracles.  The  stupid  and  giddy  rabble  assembled 
again  at  this  promise  to  hear  words  which  had  never 
yet  been  heard  and  to  see  marvels  which  had  never  yet 
been  seen ,+  and  one  of  them,  indignant  at  the  disap- 
pointment which  it  need  not  be  added  he  encoun- 
tered, brained  the  Impostor  with  an  axe.  His  corpse 
was  left  ciuburied,  and  his  chief  assistants  were  hunted 
down  “even  as  mad  dogs,"?  and  put  to  death  wherever 
Death  of  they  could  be  found.  One  in  endeavouring  to  escape 
Heatlunland,”§  was  detected  by  the  ship’s 
crew,  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  thrown  overboard.  In 
his  baggage  was  found  a considerable  sum  of  money,  many 
papers  scrawled  with  " prodigious”  Chaldee  and  Arabic 
characters,  and  certain  poisonous  drugs  made  up  into 


• .ittrreni  Aar  omnra  eue  Du tbefi  muteipulalionrt.  Id.  p,  823. 
t Cvtflaebat  undtque  popu/nrum  numerota  multitude,  ut  ittuudtfa 
i i.rcWu  tunc  audirenl,  et  vtdereni  qme  antra  non  rule-rant.  Id. 
p»  824.  11 

1 Quart  amt  rahidi  pamm  drtrvncuti.  Id.  Ibid. 

V Pertui  I'ayanimum  tmdc  venrrat.  Jet,  Ibid. 
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powders.  There  were  some  Letters  also  addressed  to 
the  Sultan  reporting  favourably  of  the  progress  of  the 
enterprise.  Another  made  his  way  into  England,  where 
he  first  gathered  a congregation  of  about  five  hundred 
peasants  in  the  neigbourhood  of  Sorham.  H is  auditors, 
however,  soon  thought  he  was  mad,  and  haring  chased 
him  from  his  pulpit,  and  pursued  him  to  a wood,  in  which 
he  had  taken  refuge,  they  tore  the  unhappy  wretch  in 
pieces,  and  threw  his  dismembered  body  to  the  crows.  cf  ea_ 
So  fiuishcd  this  remarkable  commotion,  which  Matthew  tbuaiast* 
Paris  assures  us  was  esteemed  by  many  grave  and  dis- 
creet personages  and  Prelates  of  deep  reflection,  the  most 
formidable  plague  which  had  crept  into  the  Church  of 
Christ  since  the  days  of  Mohammed.* 

The  courage  and  the  wisdom  of  Blanche,  notwith-  Death  of 
standing  these  occasional  interruptions  of  tranquillity,  Blanche, 
continued  for  the  most  part  to  preserve  subordination  in  A.  D. 
France;  and  her  death,  the  precise  date  of  which  is  not  1252. 
ascertained, f was  a heavy  calamity  upon  the  Country  m 
which  she  ruled.  As  she  felt  herself  gradually  approach-  k • D> 

ing  her  last  hour,  she  was  conveyed  from  Melun  to  1253. 
Puris ; and  there,  having  received  the  veil  in  a Cister- 
cian convent,  she  closed  her  useful  and  brilliant  life,? 
in  her  sixty-fifth  year,  a few  days  after  submission  to 
that  ceremony  which  was  esteemed  a safe- conduct  to  at 
least  the  Oates  of  Paradise.  When  intelligence  of  his 
great  loss  was  conveyed  to  the  King,  now  released  from  ^ 
captivity  and  occupied  in  strengthening  the  fortifications 
of  Sidon,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  chamber  for  two 
days,  and  refused  admittance  to  any  of  his  attendants. 

The  account  given  by  Joinville,  who  of  all  others 
appears  to  have  enjoyed  his  chief  confidence  and  the 
most  familiar  access  to  his  person,  is  very  touching  from 
its  simplicity.  **  On  the  third  duy  he  sent  one  of  his 
valets  to  seek  me,  and  on  my  presenting  myself  he  ex- 
tended his  arms  and  said,  * Ah,  Seneschal,  I have  lost 
iny  mother  f*’  The  good  Knight's  consolation  in  re- 
turn was  somewhat  common-place,  and  partaking  of  the 
“ budge  doctrine  of  the  Stoic  fur.”  “ 1 Sir,’  replied  I, 

* I arn  not  surprised  at  it,  for  you  know  there  must 
come  a time  for  her  death  ; but  I am  indeed  greatly  so 
that  you,  who  are  considered  so  great  a Prince,  should 
so  outrageously  grieve ; for  you  know,'  continued  I, 

4 that  the  wise  man  says  whatever  grief  the  valiant  man 
sutlers  in  his  mind,  he  ought  not  to  show  it  in  his 
countenance  nor  let  it  be  publicly  known  ; for  he  that 
does  so,  gives  pleasure  to  his  enemies  and  sorrow  to  his 
friends.'  I thus  appeased  him  a little,  and  he  gave 
orders  that  most  magnificent  Religious  services  should 
be  performed  in  the  Country  in  which  he  then  was,  tor 
the  Salvation  of  the  soul  of  the  late  Queen.  He  sent 
likewise  to  France  a load  of  jewels  and  precious  stones  to 
the  National  Churches,  w ith  Letters  from  him  to  entreat 
they  would  pray  to  God  for  him  and  for  the  soul  of  the 
late  Queen  his  mother. ”§ 


France. 
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1199. 
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* T1k  n*  in  a very  brief  account  of  tbo  Crusade  of  Shepherds  in 
Gul.  de  Xaugis,  p.  33U  ; and  in  Matthew  of  Westminster  one  yet 
more  so.  3Itrtduht  petti < oritur  in  Frunctd  de  quibutdam  ntbuloni- 
but,  ndrlurt  Fattertbu* , ad  triginta  rni/Aa  muitiplimlit.  Omntt 
tamen  evanuermt.  350. 

f Most  Writers  name  December  1,  1252,  as  the  day  of  Blanche's 
dcccaso  ; but  Gul.  de  Nangis  throws  it  a year  later. 

I Matthew  Pari*  charactrnMw  her  as  domtnarum  mrrularmm 
domi»it  i and  adds,  magnateim*  Blanche*,  term  firmina,  commit*  ns*, 
cu/o,  Stmiratni  mert/o  comparand*,  valedicemi  trcuJv,  regatta*  Frem- 
carutr.  omni  ttdalio  relujtut  drttUuJi un,  859.  Wt  wish  tbs  inlitcnet 
Panegyrist  had  let  Seuiirauiis  alone. 

§ Jouwille.  Johnes's  Translation,  222. 
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The  affairs  of  France  now  peremptorily  demanded 
the  return  of  Louis,  3nd  he  embarked  from  Acre  with 
Queen  Margaret  and  his  suite  on  the  Festival  of  SL 
Mark,  in  the  Spring  of  the  following  year.  **  The  King 
told  mc,H  says  Joinville,  “ he  was  born  on  St.  Mark's 
day.  and  I replied  that  he  might  well  say  he  had  been 
born  again  on  St.  Mark’s  day,  in  thus  escaping  from 
such  a pestilent  land,  where  he  had  remained  so 
long.”*  Out  the  perils  of  the  expedition  had  not  yet 
terminated.  The  Royal  Halley  struck  upon  a sand- 
bank off  Cyprus  during  a fog,  and  was  not  disengaged 
till  nil  on  board  had  given  themselves  up  for  lost.  On 
the  morning  after  a night  of  no  small  peril,  the  King 
gave  a memorable  instance  of  calm  and  rational  courage, 
und  of  kind  consideration  for  the  interests  of  others. 
Some  divers  who  had  pawed  under  the  vessel,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  extent  of  its  damage,  reported  that 
eighteen  feet  of  its  keel  had  been  stripped  away ; and 
the  mariners  were  urgent  with  Louis  to  betake  himself 
to  a sounder  ship  ; instancing  the  total  loss  of  another 
Galley  during  the  outward  voyage  in  consequence  of  a 
similar  accident.  The  single  question  which  the  King 
put  to  his  Captains,  and  which  he  commanded  them  to 
answer  upon  their  faith  and  loyalty,  was  this,  whether 
they  would  abandon  the  ship  if  she  were  their  own  and 
full  of  merchandise?  when  they  atl  replied  in  the  ne- 
gative. *'  Why  then/’  he  said,  “ should  I quit  her?  If  I 
do  so,  there  are  five  or  six  hundred  persons  with  me 
who  must  remain  in  Cyprus  for  fear  of  the  danger 
which  must  happen  to  them  if  they  remain  on  board, 
thus  losing  all  chance  of  return  to  their  own  Coun- 
try. I declare,  therefore,  that  I will  rather  put  myself, 
the  Queen,  and  my  children  in  this  danger,  under  the 
good  Providence  of  God,  than  make  such  numbers  of 
people  suffer  as  are  now  with  mc.”t 

This  noble  and  generous  self-devotion,  happily,  was 
justified  by  the  event.  The  Galley  soon  afterwards, 
notwithstanding  its  previous  injury,  rode  out  a violent 
storm,  in  which  the  partitions  in  the  Royal  Cabin  were 
swept  away  by  the  wind,  and  it  was  not  till  a fifth 
anchor  had  been  dropped  that  a mooring  was  secured. J 
On  approaching  Pantaleone,  the  Queen,  who  earnestly 
wished  to  procure  a supply  of  its  delicious  fruit  for  her 
children,  despatched  some  boats  to  land,  und  here  again 
the  King  displayed  both  his  kindness  and  his  courage. 
The  boats’  crews  were  absent  a much  longer  time  than 
appeared  necessary  for  the  execution  of  their  orders  ; and 
the  Captain  represented  that  they  had  probably  been 
captured  and  detained  by  the  Saracens  who  peopled  the 
Island  ; that  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Tunis 
and  of  Sicily,  neither  of  w hose  Kings  bore  good  will  to 
the  French,  rendered  any  longer  abiding  in  that  Strait 
extremely  hazardous  to  Louis  ; and  (hat  if  he  would  give 


* JoianUe.  Johues's  Translation,  224. 
f Asrf.226. 

t Joinville  pats  mime  homilies  into  the  King’s  mouth  after  this 
deliverance,  which,  if  they  be  genuine,  inojircw  us  more  deejtly  with 
a belief  af  the  sincerity  of  hi*  gratitude,  than  of  his  power  of  ex* 
prewun.  A miracle  also  is  added  concerning  an  Esquire  who,  having 
fallen  into  the  wa,  exclaimed  inter  nnadrtuittm,  “ Our  Lady  oi 
V albert  ft*  and,  on  the  strength  of  (hat  invocation,  floated  safely  for 
half  a league,  without  attempting  to  swim  or  to  exert  himself,  till 
he  was  picked  up  by  one  of  the  King’s  Boats;  the  crew  of  which, 
from  tlie  Esquire’s  want  of  motion,  had  at  first  mistaken  him  for  a 
searched.  la  honour  of  tbs  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,”  continues 
th*  narrator, 41  and  to  perpetuate  tins  miracle,  1 had  it  painted  in 
my  Chapel  at  Joinsill«»  sod  also  on  the  windows  of  the  C hurch  at 
Bkcourt."  230. 


orders  to  make  sail,  a few  hours  would  place  him  beyond  Franca, 
the  reach  of  danger.  The  King,  on  the  contrary,  imme- 
diatoly  commanded  the  helm  to  be  put  about,  and  de-  From 

dared  his  intention  of  seeking  after  the  missing  sailors*  *•  D- 

They  ill-deserved  hi*  thoughtfulness  and  condescension  ; 1199- 

they  had  been  indulging  in  the  luxurious  gardens  of  the  to 
Island,  ami  their  selfish  breach  of  discipline  delayed  the 
fleet  at  least  eight  days.*  1314. 

After  ten  weeks’  voyage,  the  Royal  party  landed  at  He  lands  La 
Hie  re*,  a Port  belonging  to  the  Count  of  Provence;  the  Provence, 
King’s  anxious  desire  to  proceed  to  his  own  harbour  at 
Aigucs-Mortes  having  been  overruled.  He  then  ad- 
vanced, by  slow  journeys,  to  Pam ; and  the  magnificence 
of  his  reception,  find  the  loud  expressions  of  popular  joy 
on  his  return,  singularly  contrasted  with  the  profound  Hi*  mo- 
melancholy  of  hi*  own  demeanour.  No  smile  ever  found  me. 
played  upon  his  lips,  and  he  sat  wrapped  in  moody  ab-  ^““boly. 
Mraction,  on  unconcerned  spectator  of  the  festivities 
denoting  public  congratulation.  Eyes  fixed  on  tile 
ground,  and  frequent  sighs,  betokened  his  bitter  re- 
membrance of  his  losses  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  the 
great  misery  which  had  resulted  from  them  to  his 
People.  To  a “ holy  and  discreet  Bishop,”  who  endea- 
voured to  console  him,  und  who  brought  forward  the 
received  ami  well-handled  examples  of  Job  and  St. 

Stephen,  he  answered,  that  if  he  alone  suffered  under 
the  shame  and  the  calamity,  he  could  endure  them  pa- 
tiently. But,  ala* ! that  his  sins  affected  the  whole 
Church,  and  all  Christendom  was  thrown  into  confusion 
on  his  account.  If  we  believe  Matthew  Pari*,  who  re- 
late* these  particulars,  a Mu^  celebrated  in  honour  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  at  last  prevailed  upon  him  to  admit 
some  refreshment  of  spirit.t 

To  the  same  Historian  we  are  indebted  for  a mist 
picturesque  and  detailed  narrative  of  a visit  paid  by  visit  of 
Henry  III.  of  England  to  hi*  brother  of  France,  soon  Henry  III. 
after  the  latter  had  returned  to  his  dominions;  ondfo^*™* 
many  of  the  incidents  by  which  this  Royal  meeting 
was  distinguished,  afford  so  lively  an  illustration  of  the 
habits  of  the  times,  that  we  cannot  pass  them  wholly  in 
silence.  Henry’s  motives  for  this  progress  were  to  see 
France  itself,  his  brother  and  sister-in-law,  the  Cities, 

Churches,  and  manner*  of  the  natives  ; and  especially 
that  noblest  of  Religious  structures,  La  SainU  Chapd(tt 
and  the  inestimable  relics  with  which  it  had  been  en- 
riched. Louis,  on  receiving  a notification  of  this  wish, 
immediately  issued  a safe-conduct  lor  Henry  and  his 
train  ; and  directed  especial  orders  to  the  Governors  of 
those  towns  through  which  his  illustrious  visitors  would 
pass,  to  cleanse  their  street*,  to  remove  from  them  every 
thing  offensive  to  sight,  and  to  deck  the  fronts  of  their 
houses  and  churches  with  flowers,  green  branches,  and 
tapestry.  When  the  two  PrinceB  first  met,  they  rushed 
into  each  other’s  arms,  and  embraced  repeatedly.  The 
four  daughters  of  Beatrice  of  Provence  (the  Queens  of 
France  and  England,  the  Countesses  of  Anjou  aud  of 
Cornwall)  greeted  one  another  with  sisterly  affection  ; 
and  Beatrice  herself,  like  another  Niobc,  regarded  her 
progeny  with  just  pride,  for,  in  truth,  there  was  no  living 
woman  in  the  World  w ho  might  so  rightfully  glory  in 
her  issue.? 


* Juiut  illc.  John**’*  Translation,  385. 
f Malt.  Pari*.  895.  _ . 

J ’ill*  fmuMinnm**  ft  noli/it  limits  r ruler  Comtiist#  Provixcim 
Beatri rn,  a*  Matthew  Fori*  elwwhere  (95G.)  call*  it,  is  a frequent 
the  dm  for  adroiratroa  with  that  Ilivtorian. 
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History.  The  student*  of  the  University  of  Paris,  many  of 
w whom  were  English  by  birth,  suspended  their  lectures 
From  and  disputations  ; and  in  their  holiday  garb,  crowned 
a.  n.  with  chaplet*,  and  singing  to  musical  instruments,  ad- 
1199.  vanced  in  procession  to  meet  the  Royal  train.  The 
King  of  England  was  lodged  in  the  Old  Temple,  but 
A*  D*  neither  in  that  most  spacious  structure,  fully  competent 
ns  it  was  to  accommodate  even  an  army,  nor  in  the  ad- 
with  Henry  j°*n*l,S’  houses  in  the  Place  de  Gr£ve,  could  all  hiR  at- 
in  ihe  Old  tendantft  find  room  ; and  many  of  them  accordingly 
Twupto.  slept  in  the  open  air.  On  the  morrow,  Louis  dined 
with  his  illustrious  visitor,  and  every  apartment  in  the 
Temple  was  crowded  with  guests.  No  jealous  warder 
closed  any  of  the  gates,  but  every  one  who  presented 
himself  was  admitted  and  bountifully  entertained.  Not 
even  in  the  days  of  Arthur  or  of  Charlemagne  had  so 
splendid  a bouquet  been  prepared ; and  words  fail  the 
Historian  in  which  lie  may  describe  the  abundant  variety 
of  dainties,  the  delicious  richness  of  the  wines,  the 
polished  attention  of  the  serving  men,  the  orderly  ar- 
rangement of  the  guests,  and  the  lavish  munificence  of 
the  gilts  distributed.  There  might  you  see  among  the 
French  Barons  one  presented  with  a massive  silver  cup, 
another  with  a silken  belt,  n third  with  a golden  buckle  ; 
nil  of  them  such  tokens  of  friendship  as  it  well  became  a 
King  to  give  and  Nobles  to  receive.  There,  indeed,  were 
to  lx*  found  unnumbered  venerable  personages,  whose 
superiors,  nay  whose  equals  were  not  to  tic  met  with  in 
the  World. 

Around  the  walls  of  the  chief  banqueting  chamber 
were  suspended  a*  many  shields  as  could  be  col- 
lected, and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  among  them 
wa;  that  of  Richard  Occur  de  Lion.  A minstrel,* 
who  perceived  its  device,  laughingly  inquired  of  Henry, 
how  he  could  suppose  that  the  French  would  enjoy 
therouelves  in  company  with  that  hero’s  buckler?  If  they 
eat,  he  said,  while  in  sight  of  it,  it  must  be  with  fear 
and  trembling.  The  jest  would  have  been  rude  and  ill- 
timed,  if  it  had  been  more  than  whispered  ; that  it  was 
not  so,  the  continued  harmony  of  the  feast  sufficiently 
proves,  and  it  need  scarcely  therefore  have  provoked  so 
much  anger  and  incredulity  as  a modem  French  Histo- 
rian has  exhibited  while  relating  it.f 
Arrange-  Henry,  with  very  delicate  courtesy,  placed  the  King 
mentsofthe  of  Francc  i,t  the  chair,  (as  it  would  be  termed  in  a 
’ modem  entertainment.)  supported  by  himself  on  the 
right,  by  the  King  of  Navarre  on  the  left  hand;  and 
when  Louis  would  have  declined  that  honour,  and  have 
vacated  the  highest  seat  in  favour  of  his  host,  Henry 
excused  himself  by  replying  that  he  was  a Vassal  of  the 
King  of  France,  and  would  always  continue  so;  and 
consequently  that  his  Sovereign  was  entitled  to  pre- 
eminence. The  private  feelings  and  wishes  of  Louis 
relative  to  the  claims  of  England  upon  Normandy  and 

• Quidam  jaersiator.  We  do  not  feel  quite  certain  of  out  trans- 
lation Lu  this  place.  It  may  be  doubtful  whether  the  vrotA  joeulator 
is  used  profrmtmnJ/y.  a*  we  have  rendered  it,  or  whether  it  ia 
■imply  *’  * merry  fellow,"  in  allusion  to  the  joke  which  follows. 

t Velljr  show*  great  soreness  after  recounting  this  anecdote,  and 
ex|<rt*sw*  a doubt  as  to  its  genuineness.  C'est  item  dommage  ijne  ee 
peclendu  bom  owe,  roper  it  aver  (amt  *f oft  elation  par  f Hi  tier  ten 
Amybur  me  (rente  aucun  fondrmeat  Anns  rHtstosre.  On  m'y  roil 
Mi  fVuhppe  Auguste  trembler,  mi  let  From  prut  /ini,  mi  let  wntrt  de  mes 
viller  lumber  devan I ct  Prince  qm’oi * ui pete  si  redonloUe.  iii.  71 . Tl» 
alarm  of  the  French  at  Richard  may  be  sportively  exaggerated  ; hut 
it  can  scarcely  be  thought  that  Matthew  Pari*,  who  refutes  the  story 
very  briefly  and  limply,  and  conclude*  without  any  comment,  ted  de 
hoe  non  ampins,  berated  the  joke  in  order  to  flatter  national  jrtdc. 


Aquitaine,  were  sufficiently  implied  in  the  answer,  which  France, 
the  presence  of  his  haughty  Barons  would  not  permit 
him  to  return  in  a tone  higher  than  that  of  whispering,  From 
“ Would  that  every  one  without  offence  coutd  enjoy  his  ®* 
rights!’*  The  Royal  table  was  spread  with  twenty-five  ^199. 
covers.  Wc  arc  especially  informed  that  twelve  Bishops  ^ °D 
and  eighteen  Countesses  were  intermingled  with  the  rest 
of  the  company,  and  that  although  it  was  a meagre  day, 
on  which  fish  alone  ought  to  have  regaled  a Catholic 
palate,  every  luxury  with  which  the  Art  coqitinaria  o( 
those  times  was  acquainted  was  profusely  exhibited.  The 
King  of  England  slept  on  that  night  in  the  Palace  of 
Louis,  who  was  peremptory  in  his  request.  **  I am 
Lord  and  King  in  my  own  dominions,"  was  his  play- 
ful observation,  " and  therefore  I insist  upon  being 
obeyed.” 

The  chief  objects  in  Paris  which  excited  admiration  F.tegance  of 
among  the  English,  (and  a mention  of  them  may  pro-  French  do- 
bably  acquaint  us  with  some  of  our  National  deficiencies  JJJJfocioHb 
at  the  time.)  were  the  elegance  of  the  stuccoed  houses, 
many  of  which  presented  three,  four,  or  even  a greater 
number  of  stories,  the  windows  being  thronged  with 
an  infinite  multitude  of  both  sexes.*  Much  and  most 
confidential  conversation  passed  between  the  two  Mo-  Amicalto 
narchs  in  their  subsequent  interviews  ; and  Louis 
quently  regretted  that  their  bund  of  family  connection  ol  wU,s‘ 
could  not  be  accompanied  by  stricter  Political  union ; 
that  the  obstinacy  of  his  great  Vassals  and  of  the 
Normans  should  prevent  the  completeness  of  their 
friendship;  and  that  Rome  should  find  gratification 
both  for  her  violence  and  her  arrogance  hv  encouraging 
discord  between  them.t  They  parted  with  mutual  ex- 
pressions of  esteem,  the  sincerity  of  which,  on  one  side 
at  least,  is  rendered  undoubted  by  the  love  of  Truth 
which  always  distinguished  Louis. 

The  Truce  between  the  two  Kingdoms  was  prolonged, 
in  consequence  of  this  interv  iew,  lor  an  additional  three 
years ; and  Louis,  on  every  subsequent  occasion  on 
which  there  was  an  interchange  of  diplomacy,  mani- 
fested his  good-will  towards  England.^  He  considered 
the  claim  of  that  Crown  on  Normandy  as  justly  founded, 
and  being  acutely  sensitive  in  point  of  conscience,  had 
it  depended  upon  himself  only,  he  would  gladly  have 
made  restitution.  His  character  as  a Statesman,  indeed, 
is  somewhat  tarnished  by  the  almost  Monastic  spirit  Monastic 
which  regulated  his  Political  conduct  after  his  return 
from  Palestine,  and  which  doubtlessly  contributed  greatly 
to  his  subsequent  Canonization,  Not  content  with  the 
issue  of  an  Ordinance  commanding  all  the  books  of  the 
Jews  to  l>c  burned  ; another,  by  which  every  woman  of 
doubtful  virtue  was  to  be  stripped  to  her  very  undermost 
garment,  and  expelled  from  his  dominions ; he  di- 

• E/eganltam  damnrum  qt up  de  gipso,  videlicet  piastre,  font  m 
Csvitate  ParisiaeA,  el  rnamttanes  Incameratas,  et  qnalsnr  stationum, 
vet  amphus.  Malt  Paris,  900. 

f Uiteordia  nostra  /amentum  prartlat  drbacehandi  Romanis  et 
mnteriam  superbiendi.  IL  90 1 . Notwithstanding  the  devout  spirit 
by  which  Louis  was  animated,  he  bad  a keen  perception  of  the  v ice* 
and  disorders  of  the  Romish  See.  At  the  momort  in  which  he 
determined  to  leave  Palestine,  he  expressed  himself  to  Jotnville  as 
much  concerned  and  grieved  at  heart  “ to  quit  such  good  and  reli- 
gious companions  to  return  among  such  a set  of  wretches  (n  rfr/*y- 
oux  gens')  as  Ihe  Court  of  Rome  consist*  of/'  223.  YV.lv  has 
shown  very  remarkable  camtour  in  his  observations  upon  this  anec- 
dote. iii-  60. 

J In  1*257  Kmbassadot*  were  sent  by  Henry  to  demand  rertitu- 
tion  of  his  French  dominions,  ftnfrws,  says  Matt.  Paris,  Rex  Fran- 
eorum  modest  c respan  du  set,  seA  Fra  tret  ejus  et  Opts  mutes  Fran  cvr urn 
msptri  tumtt,  et  nrg  atone  et  nugedvni  retp>-ndersmt.  955. 
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History,  reeled  a mo«t  severe  and  mistaken  proscription  against 
the  Lombard  merchants,  who  had  settled  in  France  as 
Bankers ; and  on  one  and  the  same  day  all  who  fol- 
lowed that  calling  within  the  realm  were  arrested." 
The  single  town  of  Asti  had  sent  forth  one  hundred 
and  fifty  of  these  money-changers,  relying  on  com- 
mercial protection ; and  the  capital  which  they  had  lent 
on  interest,  as  much  to  the  national  benefit  as  to  their 
own,  amounted  to  eight  hundred  thousand  lit  res.  Their 
trade,  however,  was  pronounced  to  be  Usury,  and  their 
moneys  were  confiscated.  For  themselves,  they  were 
delivered  up  to  the  Count  of  Savoy,  at  that  time  warring 
against  their  native  City,  committed  by  him  to  prison, 
in  which  they  languished  during  many  years  of  privation 
and  suffering ; until  death  released  some  of  them  from 
their  miseries,  and  torture  compelled  others  to  purchase, 
by  the  surrender  of  their  remaining  property,  a freedom 
which  afterwards  possessed  little  enjoyment. 

A similar  blind  zcul  induced  the  King  of  France  to 
*^*lnmii?  **renR'hen  the  establishment  of  the  Dominicans  in  Paris, 
£oa  ™ ' and  to  extend  the  powers  of  the  Inquisition,  In  his 

application  to  Alexander  III.  for  new  and  more  active 
inspectors  of  Faith,  he  expressed  his  reluctance  any 
longer  to  wear  a Crown  sullied  by  toleration  of  Heresy.f 
And  so  profoundly  was  he  impressed  with  a belief  that 
the  superintendence  of  a Government,  which  he  found 
himself  unable  to  purify  entirely  from  abuse,  was  incom- 
patible with  his  Salvation,  that  he  at  one  time  determined 
awl  wishes  to  abdicate,  and  retire  to  a Cloister.  This  design  was 
to  retire  t» a strengthened  by  the  hlasphemous  encouragement  of  a 
Monastery.  Dominican,  to  whom  he  communicated  It;  and  who  re- 
marked, that  if  the  Virgin  Mary  was  esteemed  blessed 
for  having  carried  the  Son  of  God  only  nine  months 
in  her  womb,  much  more  so  would  Louis  be  when, 
after  having  assumed  the  Priestly  habit,  he  might  bear 
the  same  Divine  personage  in  his  hands  all  the  days  of 
his  life.  The  remonstrances,  however,  of  his  Queen 
and  of  his  Brothers  eventually  prevailed  against  this 
ascetic  fancy.J 

Wisdom  of  Far  greater  wisdom  marked  some  other  portions  of  his 
Urdinuk hiS  legislation  ; and  we  may  fairly  attribute  his  mistakes  to 
nances.  ^ prejudice*  of  his  time,  his  sounder  policy  to  an  in 
tellcct  which  not  un frequently  burst  from  their  control. 
Thus,  after  a long  struggle,  he  succeeded  in  prohibiting 
within  his  dominions  all  Duels  and  even  Judicial  Com- 


1256. 


He 


• They  were  called  Caturciiu,  Caorciui,  or  Cortint,  either  be- 
cause they  first  settled  at  Cohort,  or  because  one  of  thrir  principal 
associates  was  a branch  of  the  Florentine  Cerrini.  Da  Cange,  aa  r. 
Caononi. 

f Haynaldus,  ad  ann.  1255.  § 33.  tom.  ii. 

1 Richerii  CAroaicon  I.  iv.  c.  ult.  ap.  D'Acbory, 

Spic  lirjtum,  ii.  645.  Well  might  tlx?  compiler  of  that  History 
term  the  Monk  who  thus  advised  Louis  tuutt  eorvm  qui  rtrierit 
audtiriiw  eral.  The  whole  story  is  told  with  considerable  nnYvetf. 
The  King,  although  much  rniprrwed  by  the  Dominican's  admo- 
nition, appears  to  have  eutertnined  considerable  ftuus  of  proceed- 
ing without  Queen  Margaret's  sanction,  “ serf  prim  vaJaut  el 
inaioabo  Itrgvtte  el  ab  rS  tmprfmto  kujttt  faeSi  licentiiwn.''  But  he 
had  calculated  far  too  hastily  upon  this  permission.  Margaret, 
although  mirabititrr  ttupe  fneta,  wisely  abstained  from  any  reply  ; 
bat,  sending  for  the  Count  of  Anjou  and  the  Princes  her  sons,  she 
asked  the  latler  whether  they  preferred  being  called  Sons  of  a King 
or  of  a Priest  ? All  who  were  present,  when  this  Queen  wqdainedthe 
import  of  her  question,  abused  Louis  mercilessly.  Cermet  f Charles 
of  Anjou)  cum  hire  audluet,  in  furore* i erroiM,  rum  ntpudealUumi 
objurganl  el  Prsrdieolaribaa  mrimbalur.  Louis,  the  bsir  apparent, 
fulbravd  up  these  reproaches  with  so  great  violence  that,  at  length, 
the  meek  King  appear*  to  have  lost  all  patience,  and  tu  hare  boxed 
his  son's  ears  : Rex  *ero  cenri/iu  forum  comtuo/ut jUfo  coo  afjpam 
detfme  ferttur. 


bats  ; he  obtained  a partial  reform  in  the  Ecclesiastical  France. 
Tribunals;  he  deprived  the  Clergy  of  many  of  those  ftagi- 
tious  immunities  which  enabled  them  to  escape  punish*  Erom 

ment  after  the  perpetration  of  the  very  foulest  crimes;  A*  D* 

and  he  in  some  degree  atoned  for  the  iguoroncc  and  the 
cruelty  of  his  persecution  of  the  Bunkers  by  restraining  to 
the  oppressive  rights  of  private  Mintage,  claimed  during 
his  reign  by  not  less  than  four  and  twenty  Barons ; by  1314‘ 
regulating  the  national  currency  ; and  by  forbidding 
the  deterioration  of  Coin. 

We  have  thrown  together  these  legislative  acts,*  al-  Peace  with 
though  they  bear  various  dates,  in  order  that  we  may  England, 
not  interrupt  the  continuity  of  our  more  active  narrative. 

In  1259  a definitive  Treaty  with  England  was  adjusted,  **  ®* 
in  which  Henry,  at  that  time  more  titan  ever  distressed  ***»>• 
by  the  insubordination  of  his  Barons,  obtained  singu- 
larly advantageous  terms  from  the  generosity  of  Louis. 

Perigord,  the  Limousin,  the  Agvnois,  and  parts  of  Quercy 
and  Saintonge  were  confirmed  to  the  English  Crown 
in  consideration  of  bis  surrendering  of  all  claim  upon 
Normandy,  Touraine,  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Poitou,  and 
the  performance  of  homage  for  the  restored  Fiefs.  So 
indignant  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  Provinces  thus 
transferred,  that,  cherishing  their  resentment  even  after 
the  decease  of  Louis,  they  refused  to  celebrate  the  Feast 
of  his  Canonization.  In  a similar  spirit  he  concerted  a 
Treaty  with  James  I.  of  Aragon.t  whose  Fiefs  in  the  With  Ar»- 
South  of  France  were  perplexedly  intermingled  with  Kou,Mayll 
his  own  ; and  by  a slight  present  sacrifice  he  secured  a A- 
reasonable  prospect  of  unbroken  Peace  for  the  future. 

Henry  III.,  before  the  close  of  the  year  in  which  hia  0 
Treaty  was  concluded,  did  homage  in  Paris;  and  per-  LoUjgr 
formed  the  additional  melancholy  duty  of  offering  con-  Dec.  25, 
eolation  to  his  ally  and  brother-in-law,  on  the  death  of  a.  d. 
his  eldest  son  Louis,  a Prince  of  extraordinary  promise,  1259. 
who  expired  in  his  sixteenth  year. 

The  refusal  of  the  Crown  of  Sicily  tendered  to  the  Louis  IX. 
acceptance  of  Louis  IX.  by  Urban  IV.,  is  another 
splendid  instance  of  the  equity  and  the  moderation  t 0 
which  he  assumed  ns  his  guides.  He  declined  that  4 D 
glittering  prize  both  for  himself  and  for  his  sons,  but  he  1262. 
wisely  permitted  the  ambition  of  his  brother,  Charles  of 
Anjou,  which  had  shown  many  symptoms  of  outbreak 
and  might  otherwise  have  proved  dangerous  in  France, 
to  expend  itself  in  a contest  which  wc  shall  relate  else- 
where. Chosen  as  arbiter  between  Henry  III.  and  the  He  decMw 
turbulent  Barons  of  England,  Louis  maintained  the 
full  dignity  of  Kingly  power,  by  annulling  the  Provisions  a^i^hi* 
of  Oxford,  w hich  struck  at  the  very  foundation  of  Mo-  Barons, 
nirchy ; and  the  Barons  in  return  evinced  how  little  a.  o. 
worthy  they  were  of  being  trusted  with  the  exorbitant  1264. 
power  the  extortion  of  which  they  had  sought  to  render 
permanent.  Disregarding  their  oaths  and  the  solemn 
compact  by  which  they  had  agreed  to  receive  the  decision 
of  the  King  of  France  as  final,  they  rejected  his  equitable 
Sentence,  renewed  hostilities  against  their  Sovereign,  and 
plunged  their  Country  once  again  into  the  horrors  of  Civil 
War. 

Thus  beneficially  employed  for  France  and  for  Europe,  Tcnn- 
Louis  passed  thirteen  year#  after  his  return  from  Pales-  ** 

tine  in  almost  unbroken  tranquillity.  His  gentleness, 
his  probity,  and  his  disinterestedness,  won  for  him  a. 


* The  legwlolinn  af  St  Lwria  is  examined  at  very  great  length 

by  Vtfjr.  ui.  p.  262 — 336.  _ 

* Philippe  (111.  be  Hardi)  the  a no  and  wa-ceuwr  or  Louis  I A-. 
Tn.urieil,  in  1262,  Itnbvlla,  daughter  of  tha  King  of  Aragon, 
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far  higher  ascendency  over  both  bis  own  subjects  and 
the  Monarch*  his  contemporaries,  than  he  could  ever 
have  attained  by  preeminence  in  arms,  however  lofty,  if 
unaccompanied  bv  those  qualities  ; and  even  his  mis- 
taken devotion  so  far  contributed  to  strengthen  the  influ- 
ence of  his  character,  that,  by  an  inversion  of  the  words 
of  an  acute  and  elegant  modern  writer,  it  might,  per- 
haps, be  said  with  justice,  that  the  good  consequences  of 
this  Prince ’s  chief  weakness — his  superstition — on  some 
occasions,  almost  ranked  it  omong  his  virtues.*  Happy 
would  it  have  been,  however,  in  the  end,  if  he  could 
have  resisted  its  solicitation.  A new  enemy  had  arisen 
in  the  Holy  Land  ; and  the  Mamelukes,  advancing  from 
Egypt,  had  spread  themselves  over  Syria  with  a rapi- 
dity of  conquest  and  a desolating  cruelty,  which  threat- 
ened extermination  to  the  small  remnant  of  Christian 
settlers.  The  Papal  See  was,  at  that  season,  far  too 
deeply  occupied  by  its  own  ambitious  projects  in  Sicily, 
to  allow  any  portion  of  its  active  care  to  be  diverted  to 
Palestine;  and  the  Vatican  supplied  no  further  aid,  than 
such  as  could  be  afforded  by  Bulls.  Even  these  Bulls 
were  empty  and  disregarded  ; and  the  Clergy,  harassed 
by  often-repeated  and  oppressive  exactious  for  the 
support  of  the  Crusades,  fearlessly  refused  the  subsidy 
which  Urban  IV.  but  languidly  demanded.  His  suc- 
cessor Clement  IV.  pursued  the  like  equivocal  course.  At 
the  very  moment  at  which  he  received  intelligence  of  the 
capture  of  Caesarea,  he  absolved  from  their  vow  all  those 
who  had  taken  the  Cross  for  Palestine,  on  condition  that 
they  would  engage  in  the  service  of  Charles  of  Anjou. 
Nor  was  it  till  Antioch  fell  without  resistance,  till  that 
former  Queen  of  the  East  was  rendered  desert*  till  ten 
thousand  of  her  citizens  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  sold  into  slavery,  that  the 
overwhelming  magnitude  of  this  calamity  compelled 


The  Crusad- 
ing spirit 
almost  ex- 
tinct 


Loom  IX. 
nnnnoncrs 

hi*  inten- 
tion of 
ajpiin 
taking  the 

CltMH, 
March  2 fl, 
A.  D. 

1267. 


attention  from  the  reluctant  Pontiff. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  we  are  here  arguing  in 
support  of  the  origiual  policy  of  the  Crusades,  how- 
ever much  might  elsewhere  be  reasonably  urged  in  its 
favour.  Our  object  is  uo  more  than  1o  suggest  that, 
whatever  motives  had  at  first  poured  myriads  into  the 
East  in  order  to  win  dominion,  might  be  expected  to 
operate  with  tenfold  force  to  prevent  that  dominion  from 
crumbling  away  after  it  had  been  partially  won.  A 
Centurv  and  a half  of  disaster,  however,  had  almost  ex- 
tinguished the  fanaticism  which  once  Mimmonetl  univer- 
sal Europe  to  arms  for  that  which  it  esteemed  the 
Cause  of  God.  Few  were  the  bosoms  which  now  par- 
took of  that  unabated  zeal  by  which  Louis  IX.  con- 
tinued to  be  inflamed  ; and  when  he  made  known  his 
intention  of  embarking  once  more  for  the  Holy  Laud, 
he  must  have  been  grieved  and  surprised  at  the  cold- 
ness with  which  his  announcement  was  received  by 
some  of  the  most  faithful  partners  of  his  former  expedi- 
tion. It  was  during  the  Lent  of  1267  that,  without 
any  previous  declaration  of  his  object,  he  convened  at 
Paris  a great  Council  of  his  Barons.  Jomville,  who  from 
long  confidential  intercourse  with  the  King,  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  his  ruling  passion,  suspected,  as 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  the  design  of  this  meeting, t 


• “ The  principal  w»  aka«  ss  of  tbit  King  which  almost  eflWed  all 
the  good  couowpwnces  of  hi*  virtue*,  was  Superstition."  Ha  11am, 
MJJ/r  Afrt,  ».  31. 4lu. 

♦ Notwithstanding  Joint  ille’s  assertion  that  after  bo  had  arrived 
in  Pari*  he  »»i  unabU  to  “ find  out  why  the  King  bad  ibw*  mm. 
monad  him,”  wo  cannot  but  believe  that  l m hod  a very  strong  unrsrd 


declined  attending,  and  pleaded  a quartan  ague  as  his  France, 
excuse.  But  Louis,  who  highly  esteemed  and  loved  the  v— y— — 
Seneschal  of  Champagne,  and  knew  the  Importance  of  From 
his  presence,  was  not  thus  easily  to  be  baffled  ; and  he  a.  d. 
returned  answer,  that  lie  had  enough  of  people  who  1199. 
understood  how  to  cure  a quartan  ague.  The  loyal  *° 
Knight  therefore  obeyed  ; and  when  the  King  and  his  A*  D* 
three  sons  had  assumed  the  Cross  in  the  presence  of  1”H- 
their  Nobles,  and  the  first  strongly  urged  his  ancient 
friend  and  companion  in  arms  to  imitate  his  example, 
the  result  clearly  evidenced  the  great  revolution  which 
had  occurred  in  men’s  minds.  We  shall  give  it  in  the 
Chronicler’s  own  words. 

**  The  King  of  France  and  the  King  of  Navarre 
pressed  me  strongly  to  put  on  the  Cross,  and  undertake  JoinvOIe’s 
a pilgrimage  with  them  ; but  I replied,  that  when  1 was  a««t*ve. 
be  lore  beyond  Sea,  on  the  service  of  God,  the  officers  of 
the  King  of  France  had  so  grievously  oppressed  my 
people,  that  they  were  in  a state  of  poverty,  insomuch 
that  we  should  have  great  difficulty  to  recover  ourselves; 
and  that  I saw  clearly,  were  I to  undertake  another 
Croisade,  it  would  be  the  total  ruin  of  my  people.  I 
have  heard  many  say  since,  that  those  who  had  advised 
him  to  his  Croisade  had  been  guilty  of  a great  crime, 
and  had  sinned  deadly.  As  lung  as  he  remained  in  hi* 
Kingdom  of  France  every  thing  went  on  well,  and  all 
lived  peaceably  and  in  security  ; but  the  moment  he  left 
it  things  began  to  decline.  They  were  criminal  in  ano- 
ther respect ; for  the  good  King  was  so  weakened  in  his 
body  that  he  could  not  support  the  weight  of  his  armour, 
nor  remain  long  on  horseback.  So  great,  indeed,  was 
this  weakness,  that  when  I was  taking  leave  I was 
obliged  to  carry  him  in  my  arms  from  the  Hotel  of  the 
Count  of  Atixcrrc  to  the  Monastery  of  the  Cordeliers ; 
vet,  weak  as  he  was,  if  he  had  continued  in  France,  per- 
uaps  he  might  have  lived  longer,  ami  have  done  much 
good." 

The  preparations  for  this  enterprise  were  for  too 
extensive  to  be  made  with  haste,  and  they  occupied  no 
less  than  three  years.  The  reputation  of  the  King, 
more,  perhaps,  than  any  Religious  ardour,  induced 
many  distinguished  Soldiers  to  engage  under  his  banner: 
a hand  of  illustrious  English  followed  Edward,  the  heir- 
apparent  to  their  Crown  ; and  of  the  brothers  of  I<ouis 


misgiving  that  Lem*  projected  a Crusade.  Men'*  dreams  are,  for 
the  most  jKirt,  a wild  combination  of  images  which  have  been  pre- 
■ruled  to  llreir  mind*  white  they  were  awoke  ; and  a dream  which 
the  Knight  of  Champagne,  with  either  great  shrewdness  or  great 
simplicity,  professes  to  consider  ue  a prophecy,  most  probably  wet 
no  other  than  the  reflection  of  thoughts  which  had  occupied  him  in 
the  daytime,  and  which  be  either  did  not  chooee  to  remember  or  per- 
haps really  forgot  afterwords.  “It  happened,  aa  God  willed,  that  1 
fell  axk-irp  during  matin  srrrice.  In  my  sleep,  I thought  I saw  the 
King  on  hi*  knees  before  an  altar,  and  that  he  was  surrounded  by 
many  Prelates,  who  clothed  him  with  a red  chasuble,  that  was  of 
serge  of  Rheitm.  When  I awakened  I told  one  of  my  Chaplains, 
who  was  a very  wire  man,  my  dream ; and  he  answered  that  I should 
sm  tire  King  neat  'lav  put  on  the  Cross.  1 asked  Him  how  be 
knew  this  ? he  replied,  by  what  I had  told  him  of  my  virion ; and  that 
the  red  chasuble  I had  seen  him  clothed  with,  signified  the  Cram  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  was  dyed  with  tha  precious  blood  be 
had  shod  from  hi*  side  ; and  as  the  chasuble  eras  of  serge  of  tthrima 
tae  Cmiaade  Would  be  of  little  benefit,  (mra  Ur  f«Ut  np/ml,  which  m 
explained  m the  margin,  Jr  prhl  profit,  Jr  pru  utihte,  and  strangely 
translated  by  John**  first  “ of  short  duration,"  and  afterwords  “a 
trifling  bumm,”)  a»  yoa  will  see  if  Gud  grants  yea  Ufa  Now  on 
the  next  day,  the  King  and  his  three  sons  did  jmt  on  the  Cma,  and 
the  C missile  was  of  little  benefit  according  to  the  i^jAecy  of  my 

Chaplain."  JoiuviUe,  153.  Ed.  1761. 
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himself,  Alfonso  accompanied,  Charles  engaged  to  join 
him.  One  event  occurred  in  the  interval  which  forma 
an  epoch  in  French  Ecclesiastical  History.  During  a 
long  interregnum  which  followed  a vacancy  in  the  Pon- 
tifical Chair  by  the  death  of  Clement  IV.,  Louis  pub- 
lished an  Ordinance,  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  which  has 
always  been  esteemed  the  keystone  of  the  liberties  of  the 
Gallican  Church.*  1 1 is  cares  were  then  directed  to 

measures,  by  which  the  tranquillity  of  France  might  be 
secured  during  his  absence;  and,  as  a preventive  of 
discord  among  his  sons,  he  bestowed  a sufficient  apanage 
upon  each  of  the  three  younger.  Matthieu,  Abbot  of 
St.  Denis,  and  Simon  de  Ncsle,  Count  of  Ponlhieu  in 
right  of  hts  wife,  were  named  Regents,  and  the  choice 
appears  to  have  been  received  with  general  approbation. 
At  last,  after  many  weeks  unhappily  spent  in  the  pesti- 
lent marshes  of  Aigues-Mortas,  in  which  the  seeds  of 
disease  were  scattered  among  the  host,  and  some  bloody 
affray  3 occurred  with  the  Provempds,  the  expedition 
sailed  from  its  harbour  on  the  1st  of  July,  1270.  It  is 
said  to  have  numbered  six  thousand  horse  and  thirty 
thousand  infantry. 

Some  doubt  appears  to  exist  as  to  the  precise  moment 
at  which  Louis  decided  upon  the  first  point  to  which  his 
arms  should  be  directed;  but,  as  the  deliverance  or  the 
Kingdom  of  Jerusalem  was  his  main  object,  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  embarked  with  the  design  of 


* The  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Louis  IX-  docs  not  stood  single  in 
French  History  ; another  In-trusacnt,  under  the  same  numu,  was 
ismiwI  by  Charles  Vll.  in  1438  ; and  some  confusion,  perhaps,  has 
occasionally  arisen  between  the  two.  The  luttcr  presents  far  more 
harriers  against  the  domimit ion  of  Route  than  that  of  St.  Louis  j 
which,  in  *ut  very  brief  Articles,  dues  no  more  than  assert  the  main- 
tenance oi  the  Ancient  rights  of  the  Clergy  ; the  freedom  of  Eccle- 
siastical elections  ; the  pestilent  nature  of  Simony  the  disposition 
of  benefice*  according  to  the  Common  Law,  the  decision  oi  Coun- 
cils, and  the  Institutes  of  tire  Fathers  ; resistance  to  subsidies  ex- 
acted from  tire  Clergy  by  Rome,  no  less  the  necessity  be  “ reason- 
able, pious,  eery  urgent,  awl  inevitable,  awl  expressly  and  sponta- 
neously admitted  to  be  so,  by  the  Clergy;”  and  a renewal  of  all 
liberties,  franchises,  immunities,  prerogatives,  rights,  and  pmi- 
leges,  granted  to  the  Clergy  by  former  Kings. 

This  Decree  may  be  found  in  the  Qrdonnmnee*  Jet  Jliu  Jr  France, 
L 97.  in  Velly,  in.  61.  in  Villarvt,  vii.  125.  and  in  Sumoadi, 
Hitt,  Jet  Fran^ut,  viii.  104.  Respecting  its  name.  Merer i grimly 
tells  us,  Oral  uae  of  the  words  i*  of  Latin,  the  other  of  (Irewk 
origin ; and  that  when  put  together,  they  are  applied  to  Ordi- 
nances affecting  the  great  concerns  of  Church  or  State,  os  Jtt  moimt 
let  mffturtt  tU  yar/ywn  CoamitnauMt.  Olliers  again,  be  sap,  think 
that  reference  is  made  to  the  many  Lawyers  whom  it  is  uecessary 
to  consult  respecting  these  Instruments,  because  the  AucrenU  culled 
Lawyer*  And  a third  party,  lie  continues,  affirms 

that  no  more  is  meant,  thou  that  the  King  has  taken  a great  deal 
of  trouble  about  the  matter,  and  has  not  issued  his  Decree  till  ajrret 
avoir  bit*  exnmmi  raffmrt  doat  it  t’ apt  not  l.  Tire  lost,  which, 
probably,  it  the  correct  derivation,  is  stated  with  far  more  precision 
by  Du  Cange,  ad  i-r.  Pragmatic*  Sanclta,  where  he  defines  it  to  be 
ail  Ordinance,  qvtr  adhibita  dtligcnU  Caaut  c*pmtiOmr,  ex  omnium 
pnctrmm  contemn  in  moi/un  tenientim  ttltrv  n Principe  co acaiilur 
out  fertur  : and  such  an  Ordinance  is,  no  doubt,  a work  J tru-s-jay- 
^«nW,  not  acceding  that  word  in  its  invidious  srnwj.  After  alt, 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Louis  IX-  is  not  of  undisputed  autho- 
rity. Certain  evpruxsions  iu  it  have  been  noticed  not  warranted  by 
coeval  Writers.  Velly  supports  it,  and  cites  a formidable  list  of 
names  in  its  favour : Fonunon,  IktuUy,  Bouchrl,  Labbe,  Cossart, 
Launurc,  Poinsou,  Tdlet,  (iii-  239.  note.)  The  learned  Bemsdic- 
tine  Authors  of  L Art  de  clnflcr  let  Data,  consider  that  Velly  has 
fully  established  his  point,  (i.  536.)  M.  de  Sismoodi  does  not 
express  any  doubt  respecting  its  genuineness ; but  ho  shows,  that 
which  is  very  true,  that  it  can  bo  considered  as  a check  upon  the 
usurpation  of  Rome,  solely  on  account  of  the  vagueness  of  its  ex- 
uressions,  which  permitted  inlcrprctations  almost  ad  /.bit  tun  j (via. 
106.)  and,  lastly,  Mr.  lialLam  inclines  against  it,  {Middle  A/et, 
xi,  75.  note.  4 to.) 


sailing  at  once  to  the  Holy  Land.  So  little  certainty,  how-  France, 
ever,  was  felt  in  foreign  Courts  respecting  the  destination  of  J 

his  armament, — and  the  events  of  the  I Vth  Crusade  had  Fr«» 
so  strikingly  demonstrated  with  what  ease  the  Crusader*  A*  D- 
might  turn  their  arms  to  enterprises  unconnected  with  the  1 199. 
Cross,— that  Michael  Palsjotogns  who  then  occupied  the  io 
throne  of  Constantinople,  desirous  to  avert  all  haxard  of  A*  °* 
invasion,  which  the  enmity  of  Charles  of  Anjou  induced 
him  to  apprehend,  despatched  an  embassy  to  the  King  j^wror 
of  France  before  his  embarkation.  The  Envoys  were  propose* 
charged  to  propose  a reunion  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  a union 
Churches  ; and  to  request  the  mediation  of  Louis  in  lftirwn 
promoting  so  happy  an  accordance.  No  task  it  was  cbiiSea. 
thought  would  be  more  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  the 
Prince  from  whom  danger  was  to  be  feared,  and  no  offer, 
therefore,  was  more  likely  to  disarm  any  concealed  in- 
tention of  hostility.  Hut  Louis,  who  had  never  enter- 
tained a thought  of  attacking  the  Eastern  Empire,  dis- 
creetly replied  that  the  adjustment  of  a Religious  schism 
did  not  belong  to  a Secular  Monarch  ; and  referred 
the  Ambassadors  to  the  Cardinals  by  whom  the  vacant 
Papacy  was  administered.  The  Cardinals,  in  return, 
warned  the  King  against  the  artifices  and  the  insincerity 
of  the  Greeks ; and  Pula*t>logns,  whose  sole  object  was 
to  obtain  assurance  that  the  French  armament  was  not 
prepared  against  himself,  ceased  to  negotiate  further 
on  a matter,  to  the  consideration  of  which  he  had  been 
prompted  not  by  Religion  but  by  Policy. 

The  voyage  from  Atgucs-Mortes  to  Sardinia  had  been  Vijxgi  to 
calculated  as  likely  to  occupy  four  days,  but  twenty  were 
actually  consumed  before  the  fleet  anchored  off  the  Port 
of  Cagliari.  Water  and  Previsions  had  then  failed,  the 
sick  were  numerous,  and  even  the  healthy  were  wearied 
of  confinement  on  shipboard.  Damietta,  or  St.  Jean 
d'Acre,  the  nearest  Porta  in  Syria  open  to  them,  were  not 
to  be  gained  under  &L  least  a month’s  additional  sail  ; 
and  this  dreary  prospect  served  perhaps  as  a strong 
motive  for  the  singular  destination  which  the  armameut 
ultimately  received.  The  coast  of  Tunis  might  be  made  Resolution 
in  three  days  ; Tunis  was  in  possession  of  Infidels;  and  to  »oil  t» 
to  attack  Infidels  of  any  description  whatsoever  was  the  Tuni*. 
duly  of  the  Soldiers  of  the  Cress. 

Little  was  it  considered  that  for  the  rescue  of  Jeru- 
salem all  triumphs  over  the  Moors  in  Africa  would  be 
utterly  unavailing;  that  if  the  power  of  the  Mamelukes 
was  to  be  subverted,  they  must  be  either  chased  from 
Syria  which  they  w ere  ravaging,  or  else  attacked  in  their 
strong-holds  in  Egypt ; to  attain  which  Country  by  a 
march  across  the  Desert  from  Tunis  was  an  utterly 
hopeless  speculation.  To  such  reasoning,  powerful  as  Probable 
it  might  be.  the  impatience  and  the  privations  of  the  muthn**«| 
Crusaders  opposed  answers  which  they  deemed  incontro- 
vertible.  A yet  further  motive  for  the  attack  on  Tunis 
has  been  suggested  by  the  ingenuity  of  Voltaire,  nor,  in 
spile  of  his  gross  ignorance  of  early  authorities,*  does  it 
appear  to  us  so  little  deserving  of  regard  as  it  has  been 
considered  by  Velly.  Charles  of  Anjou  was  to  afford 


* Jr  me  tail  atr  quel  /Mbufft,  *ajs  Voltaire,  {Sttr  in  Manirt, 
ch  5S.)  when  denying  the  hop*  of  oonrertiofl  lire  King  of  Tuuio, 
which  Louis  entertained,  and  which  ue  arc  about  la  Irish'.  Rut 
Surely  it  wsh  his  htisiiresw  to  have  mode  inquiry  uxtotliv  foundation; 
aud,  as  Velly  lias  shown,  if  he  hail  done  to,  tie  wouid  hilw disco- 
vered them  in  the  writing*  both  id-  a tanfr  Chronicler,  OuL  de 
Nxngix,  and  of  (icofliroi  4c  Beoali*q,  (he  King's  CuitfuauK*,  who 
accompanied  him  in  liu«  expedition.  Bath  an* printed  ia  Duchesne’* 
Script.  Franc,  v.387,  402.  and  *r*  hav*  followed  their  relation  ua* 
doubtingly. 
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a powerful  reinforcement  fo  the  Crunatlmg  armament, 

• and  even  among  the  Barons  already  embarked  he  most 
have  had  numerous  partisans.  Not  content  with  the 
mastery  of  Sicily,  Charles  might  hope  for  the  conquest 
of  Tunis  also,  from  which  Kingdom  his  Sicilian  Crown 
claimed  an  arrear  of  tribute  ; end  it  was  not  difficult  to 
find  a pretest  which  should  satisfy  his  more  conscien- 
tious Brother  that  this  worldly  project  of  ambition  was 
Ambition  of  no  0,|lcr  t|lan  a Religious  duty.  An  amicable  inter- 
C harles  of  coum  1uk1  long  subsisted  between  tire  Kings  of  Frauce 
and  of  Tunis,  and  from  some  espressions  dropped  on 
one  occasion  by  limb  as  sail  firs  from  the  latter,  Louis 
t'™,l'°v  hail  caught  a hope,  how  well  or  ill  founded  cannot  now 
Louis  of  the  be  affirmed,  that  his  ally  Muley-Mo»anca  might  be  pre- 
Conversion  vailed  upon  to  embrace  Christianity,  provided  his  Con- 
or til*  Knag  veriijot,  could  be  avowed  without  tarnish  to  his  honour, 
of  TuoU.  ot  haxftrd  to  his  •«  Would  to  God,”  exclaimed 

the  enthusiastic  Louis,  "that  I might  be  Godfather  to  a 
Mohammedan  King  !”  and  from  that  moment  the  design 
deeply  occupied  his  thoughts.  Once  again,  while  he  was 
assisting  at  the  Baptism  of  a Jew  at  St.  Denis,  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  Tunisian  Envoys,  who  were  present 
at  the  ceremony,  “ Tell  your  master,”  were  his  ardent 
and  em passioned  words,  “ so  earnestly  do  I desire  his 
Conversion  that  I would  cheerfully  pass  the  rest  of  my 
days  in  the  most  obscure  dungeon,  provided,  through 
Go«l*s  blessing,  I might  obtain  the  consent  of  your 
King's  nation  to  impart  to  him  the  Grace  of  Baptism  !” 
To  enable  Muley-Moztanca  to  declare  his  adoption  of 
the  true  Faith  if  he  were  sincere,  to  punish  him  for  his 
duplicity  if  he  were  not  so,  were  the  motives  which 
prompted  the  King  of  France  to  direct  his  course  to 
Africa  ; and  we  cannot  but  think  that  Voltaire's  conjec- 
ture relative  to  the  intrigues  of  Charles  of  Anjou  derive 
strength  from  the  operations  which  ensued.  On  near- 
ing the  village  which  occupies  the  site  of  Ancient  Car- 
thage, Louis  despatched  a few  Galleys  to  reconnoitre 
the  Port;  and  as  it  appears  without  hostile  intention. 
The  officer  employed  on  that  service  exceeded  his  orders, 
seized  the  vessels  which  he  found  in  the  harbour,  for- 
cibly occupied  the  village,  and  demanded  reinforcements 
for  his  support.  The  gauntlet  was  now  thrown  down, 
and  War,  whether  at  first  designed  by  Louis,  or  brought 
upon  him  against  his  will  by  the  secret  instructions  of 
the  Count  of  Anjou,  was  in  either  case  inevitable.  We 
need  not  detail  the  horrors  which  crowded  the  short, 
ensuing  campaign ; one  specimen  may  suffice,  and  it 
shall  be  taken  from  the  pen  of  an  eye  witness  writing 
home  during  the  ferocious  conflict.  " In  the  citadel  of 
Carthage/’  says  Pierre  de  Conde,  a Canon  of  Meaux 
and  Chaplain  to  the  King,  **  are  still  left  many  Saracens, 
concealed  within  its  numerous  vaults  and  souterraines. 
Of  these  I ufidels  we  every  day  kill  as  many  as  we  can 
find  ; some  are  suffocated  in  their  hiding  places  by  fire 
and  smoke,  some  remain  whom  we  shall  contrive  to 
despatch  by  other  kinds  of  death.”* 

The  French  The  first  step  of  the  King  of  Tunis  on  learning  this 
hrucgwlm  unprovoked  invasion,  was  to  seize  the  numerous  Chris- 
tfurir  camp.  liang  re#j<|enl  [ n j,ja  dominions  or  serving  in  his  armies, 
and  to  menace  their  instant  death  in  case  the  French 
should  advance  upon  his  Capital.  But  Louis  had  re- 
solved to  await  the  junction  of  his  brother,  Charles  of 
Anjou,  before  he  moved  onward  ; and  ere  many  days 

• D'Arhery,  SpUt/eyium,  lii.  06).  This  Letter  is  dated  from 
the  Camp  beneath  Carthage  on  the  Sunday  after  the  Feast  of  St. 
James. 
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elapsed,  instead  of  besieging  the  Moors,  he  himself  was  France, 
besieged  iu  the  Camp  which  he  had  pitched  amid  the  - 

ruins  of  Carthage.  The  African  horse,  trained  to 
advance  and  retreat  with  a rapidity  not  to  be  intercepted, 
rode  hourly  up  to  his  lines,  slaying  and  capturing  the 
surprised  sentinels  and  the  uuwnry  stragglers,  without 
a chance  of  being  brought  to  general  combat.  To  this 
most  harassing  mode  of  war  was  soon  added  the  scourge 
of  disease.  The  Sun  and  the  samls  joiully  produced 
ophthalmia ; Use  waters  of  the  canals,  of  the  marshes, 
and  of  the  salt-pools  exhaled  mephitic  vapouqi ; those 
of  the  tanks  became  stinking  and  corrupt,  and  bred 
noisome  reptiles.  Burning  winds  rolled  from  the  DcncitV* 
oceans  of  sand,  in  masses  so  palpable  as  to  obscure  the 
light  of  day,  in  separate  grains  so  fine  and  subtle  as  to 
penetrate  to  the  e\cs  and  throats  of  the  miserable  suf- 
ferers. Within  eight  days  after  the  occdfiation  of  Car- 
thage, Pestilence  hud  swept  from  the  French  ranks  Pestilence, 
thousands  of  their  cltoicest  soldiers,  among  whom  it  may 
be  enough  to  mention  a few  illustrious  names  known  to 
every  period  of  History  ; Vendome,  De  la  Marche,  Ne- 
mours, end  Montmorency.  Two  sons  of  Louis  were 
attacked,  the  younger  fulally;  the  Pupal  Legate  was 
among  the  victims ; but  oil  former  losses  were  forgotten 
or  esteemed  lightly,  when  the  appalling  intelligence  was 
circulated  that  1 he  King  himself  hud  sickened.  A con-  s.cknes», 
stitiihon  naturully  feeble,  and  impaired  by  long  auste- 
rities, forbade  any  bo|>e  of  his  recovery;  yet  he  lingered 
during  two  and  twenty  days,  engaged  for  llte  most  part 
in  exercises  of  Religion ; and  before  his  strength  utterly 
failed,  he  ordered  his  body  to  be  placed  on  a bed  of 
ashes,  and  crossing  his  hands  on  his  breast,  w ith  eyes  up-  and  death 
lifted  to  Heaven,  expired  at  noon  on  the  25th  of  August, 
in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.*  His  demeanour  itt  ** 

these  trying  moments,  has  extorted  from  a pen  more 
inclined  to  ridicule  than  to  reverence  genuine  devotion, 
this  invaluable  eulogy,  that  lie  died  with  the  piety  of  a 
Saint  and  the  courage  of  a Herat 

Scarcely  had  Louis  IX.  breathed  his  last  when  the  Arrival  of 
lir-expected  Sicilian  fleet  hove  iu  sight  of  Curthuge.  **  0 


Anjou. 


long-expected  Sicilian  fleet  hove  iu  sight  of  Carthage,  ^ 

Charles  of  Anjou,  stern,  selfish,  cruel,  and  ambitious  as  * 
his  actions  evince  him  to  have  been,  was  overcome  even 
to  tears  when  he  stood  by  his.  brother’s  couch,  and  em- 
braced the  corpse  with  lively  transports  of  grief  and  affec- 
tion 4 Rut  the  melancholy  condition  of  the  Christian  army 
demanded  his  active  and  immediate  exertions  for  its 
relief.  The  new  King,  Philippe  111.,  was  incapacitated  » 

by  sickness  from  assuming  the  command,  and  the  task 
at  first  of  War  and  ultimately  of  negotiation  devolved 
upon  Charles.  The  former  lie  appears  to  have  con- 
ducted with  no  inconsiderable  skill  during  more  than 
two  months  of  hostilities.  On  one  occasiou  he  cut  off  a Continuo- 
large  division  of  Moors  whom  he  had  eutrapped  into  an  lion  ofhoa* 
ambuscade ; on  another  lie  avoided  a similar  snare  dhties* 

* There  is  not  any  reason  for  doubting  the  gemnneticw  of  the  In- 
structions to  his  atm  Philippa,  which  ham  been  rcicatedly  printed, 
and  may  be  found  in  Joinville  { but  it  n plain  from  internal  evidence 
that  they  were  not  written  by  Louis  on  his  death-lied.  lie  may 
have  debarred  than*  to  Phifinpe  at  Uiat  season,  but  i*  is  monifcat, 
font*  the  following  paragraph,  that  they  wan*  not  prepar'd  under 
the  pro-pect  of  immediate  dissolution.  A /on  pi  it  rl  d la  mere 
per!'  Hoam'ir  rt  rivfTtnce  H yard  lewr  cammandemenl. 

f Voltaire,  ut  tap. 

\ Uul.de  Nang.  op.  Ducbeane,  v.  517.  The  Chronicler's  ex- 
pfenioos  ure  not  a little  courtly  when  we  call  to  luirwl  the  rvel  cha- 
racter of  Charles  of  Anjou ; with  whom  tears,  no  doubt,  were  of 
rare  occurrence.  Coaeiwt  ftl,  ut  didtmr,  /acrymat  tfimderr,  n fks 
rtf  credere  peeim  lam  Hattie  oorque  ytyamteum  madam  muMrem 
jaltem  m/iq manhdam  iadmiue. 
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spread  for  himself,  and  wit  hoot  losing  a man  retained 
laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  Saracen  Camp,  which  had 
been  abandoned  in  the  false  hope  that  its  pillage  mast 
occasion  disorder  in  the  assailants.*  Nevertheless,  it  was 
but  upon  the  defensive  that  he  ventured  to  act ; and 
the  French  felt  their  weakness  too  acutely  to  attempt 
the  siege  of  Tunis.  In  negotiation,  the  King  of  Sicily 
had  only  to  pursue  a course  which  he  had  long  since 
commenced  in  secret ; for  his  agents  had  been  employed 
at  the  Moorish  Court  even  before  the  expedition  first 
touched  the  African  shore ; and  it  was  the  hope  of  a 
pacific  result,  and  of  obtaining  by  diplomacy  an  arrear 
of  three  years*  tribe,  ic  due  lo’hia  Crown,  which  had  in- 
duced the  wily  Prince  to  urge  his  unsuspicious  brother 
to  suspend  final  operations  till  his  own  arrival  .t  The 
Barbarian  King,  on  the  other  hand,  was  most  anxious 
to  disembarrass  himself  from  the  invaders.  His  Capital, 
if  besieged,  might  be  unable  to  resist  the  superiority  of 
European  military  science;  and  the  History  of  the 
Despols,  his  predecessors,  had  fearfully  taught  him  that 
the  loss  of  the  Capital  often  involved  with  it  the  loss  of 
the  Crown  and  of  the  life  of  its  possessor.  It  was  his  moat 
earnest  wish,  therefore,  to  avoid  these  hazards  even  when 
the  chances  of  success  were  in  bis  favour : and  it  can 
excite  little  surprise  that  we  find  him  consenting  to 
terms  apparently  ill  warranted  by  the  relative  positions 
of  the  two  armies.  The  Christians  whom  he  hail  thrown 
into  captivity  on  the  disembarkation  of  the  French  were 
to  be  released  ; they  were  to  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of 
their  Religion,  and  not  to  be  prohibited  from  attempts 
to  convert  the  natives ; the  Port  of  Tunis  was  to  be 
opened  to  all  Christian  traders,  and  the  rate  of  its  com- 
mercial duties  was  to  be  lowered  ; finally,  the  King 
engaged  to  reimburse  the  French  for  the  expenses  oft  he 
War,  and  to  pay  a large  annual  tribute  to  the  Crown  of 
Sicily.  Half  of  the  indemnity,  amounting  to  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  five  thousand  ounces  of  gold,  was 
delivered  on  the  signature  of  the  Treaty,  and  the  remain- 
ing moiety  was  to  be  discharged  in  two  subsequent  annual 
payments.} 

It  is  manifest  that  the  burden  of  these  conditions 
pressed  not  upon  the  Prince  but  upon  his  People. 
Personally,  Muley-Moztanca  surrendered  nothing;  the 
toleration  which  lie  promised  might  gradually  be  evaded 
when  the  Christian  army  was  no  longer  present  to  en- 
force its  observance ; and  for  the  drain  upon  his  Trea- 
sury, the  coders  of  an  arbitrary  Sovereign  are  litlle 
likely  to  be  empty  while  a sequin  or  a ducat  remain*  to 
be  exacted  from  bis  suhjects.  The  Crusaders  re-em- 
barked and  pursued  their  homeward  voyage ; port, 
among  whom  was  King  Philippe,  with  the  intention  of 
returning  to  France  ; part  burning  to  fulfil  their  original 
vow  in  the  Holy  Land  under  Alfonso  of  Poitou.  Off 
Trapani  they  encountered  a terrific  gale,  which  destroyed 
eighteen  galleys,  a far  more  considerable  number  of 
smaller  vessels,  and  with  them  nearly  four  thousand 
fives.  The  FrcncI  Knights,  discouraged  by  Ibis  new 
loss  of  many  of  their  bravest  comrades,  of  most  of  their 
warlike  stores,  and  of  all  the  treasure  received  from  the 
King  of  Tunis,  believed  themselves  to  he  visited  by 
(he  wrath  of  Heaven,  and  postponed  their  Syrian  ex- 
pedition to  a season  more  favourable.  The  English, 
who  had  not  partaken  in  the  Tunisian  negotiation, 

• Hut.  dr  Nang.  mp.  Bucheva*,  v.  518. 

f Saba  MalottfAM,  Jfor.  8m.  ».  i.  0p , Mutmfori,  vii.  859. 

t id,  522.  Gumt.  ViUui,  Hut.  ilmtvers.  *u.3d.  op.  Murotari,  xiii. 
259. 


whose  hands  were  clean  from  Infidel  bribery,  and  who 
had  escaped  unharmed  from  the  fury  of  the  storm, 
claimed  a miracle  in  their  favour ,*  and  under  their 
Prince  Royal,  Edward,  proceeded  with  alacrity  to 
Palestine. 

Philippe,  having  disembarked  in  Sicily,  crossed  the 
Strait  of  Messina,  and  pursued  his  journey  to  France 
over  land.  His  march  was  a funeral  procession.  Al- 
ready,  while  at  Trapani,  his  brother-in-law,  Thibaud  I'l.  Tlubaudn. 
of  Navarre.f  had  yielded  to  a disease  contracted  under  of  Navarre, 
the  burning  sun  of  Africa:  Isabelle,  Queen  of  France.  D*e.5. 
died  at  Cosenza,  in  consequence  of  premature  labour  And  of 
brought  on  by  a faU  from  her  horse ; and  the  mournful 
cavalcade  with  which  the  King  re-entered  his  dominions, 
presented  the  unwonted  spectacle  of  five  ouffias  oonvey-  A D’e 
ing  the  remains  of  his  Father,  of  his  Wife,  of  her  still-  1271* 
boro  infant,  of  his  brother  the  Count  of  Nevers,  and  af  Jul.  11. 
his  brother-in-law  Thibaad.  The  obsequies  of  these 
illustrious  dead  were  performed  at  St.  Denis,}  and  after  May  22. 
a decent  period  of  mourning  had  elapsed,  Philippe  Aug.  15. 
celebrated  his  Sacrd  at  Rheims. 

We  seek  in  vain  foe  events  of  interest  during  this  a.  d. 
obscure  and  inglorious  reign.§  Edward  I.  of  England,  1278. 
when  called  to  the  throne  by  the  death  of  his  Father,  Edward  I. 
visited  Paris  on  bis  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  was 
pompously  entertained,  and  did  homage  for  his  Conti-  at 
neural  Fiefa.  “ My  Sovereign,"  were  the  significant  Pari*, 
terms  in  which  he  expressed  himself,  as  he  luielt  and 
placed  his  bands  between  those  of  Philippe,  “ I pay  you 
homage  for  all  the  Lands  which  I wight  to  hold  under 
you.*')j  This  alhisiott  to  Normandy  was  too  plain  not 
to  be  understood,  but  it  docs  not  appear  to  have  been 
resented.  We  read  also  of  a futile  attempt  made  by  ^ 

Philippe  to  support  the  claim  of  his  orphan  nephews,  t*oo  i,*to 
sons  of  Ferdinand  tie  la  Cerda  and  Blanche  of  F ranee,  Quids, 
to  the  throne  of  Castile.  But  so  ill  were  his  preparations  a.  d. 
conducted,  (hot  when  his  troops  had  already  advanced  1276. 
to  the  Pyrenees,  he  was  obliged  to  disband  them  from 
want  of  provisions  and  magazines.*} 

In  the  little  which  we  know  of  the  personal  character 
of  Philippe  l*  Hardi,  no  trace  of  any  quality  can  be  dis-  ° “**  "ft 
covered  to  justify  that  epithet  assigned  to  him  by  con- 
temporary flattery.**  He  appears  to  have  been  weak 
and  ignorant,  the  dupe  of  unworthy  Favourites,  who 
obtnined  his  confidence  chiefly  through  that  intimate 
access  which  is  the  «cees*ary  privilege  of  servile  at- 
tendance. Thus,  before  hia  accession  to  the  Crown,  the 

* Atn  in  nmeibmt  perirrumt  aim  preumid  Bnrbarorvm,  nactfnti  Ead» 
rvnrdi  tmlrr  ei/ioa  poutts  minum/osi  j tniitti.  A d A os  rain  Any  tint 
//■mini  percuttemrins  mom  perranl,  merit*,  qma  peeumam  liarixs- 
rt.ru  m non  nrp'Vtl,  ted  terrain  tup  mam  semgmine  Jesu  Chnsti, 
quantum  m tr  f«it  mti/urrr  va/utt  Chnttatnu.  Matt.  tVevtminUcr, 

•1041.  Ktiyghtoa,  ap.  X . Scriptures,  245C.  write*  to  the  name  jiur- 
poae. 

4 Tint mml  married,  in  1 255,  Isabelle  (Henatilt  colt*  her  Kltza- 
betb)  of  France,  daughter  of  Louis  IX.  She  followed  her  husband 
to  die  i;rave  within  four  month*  afteT  hi*  dece**e ; and  ae  they 
died  without  moue,  the  Kingdom  of  Navarre,  together  with  the 
(!oontia  of  Champagne  and  Brie,  posted  to  ThihMid**  brother 
Usury. 

1 but.  tie  Nang.  525. 

$ In  1271,  the  important  dominion  of  Tonlonw,  the  portion 
brought  by  Jeanne,  daughter  of  Raymond  VII.,  to  Alfonso  oft5)t**u, 
brother  of  Louis  IX.,  became  united  to  the  Croon  of  France  bytfi* 
dernh  of  that  Brine*  without  issue. 

|1  Domimt  Rrr,  fucio  r-.bu  komagimn  pro  omnibus  terns  qute 
HeL^t  trnere  He  robs.  Matt.  Westminster,  402. 

4'  Crul.  de  Nang.  53J. 

**  The  Benedictine*,  in  L'  Art  He  verifier  it*  Dates,  go  yet 
further,  and  name  him  Cmur  de  Liam, 
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chief  post  of  honour  in  his  household,  that  of  Chamber* 
lain,  was  filled  by  m man  of  base  extraction,  Pierre  de  la 
Bnwse,  who  performed  the  then  united  duties  of  Barber 
and  Surgeon.  To  the  same  hands  Philippe  continued 
to  intrust  the  exercise  of  power  after  he  became  King:, 
and  the  ancient  Nobles  observed  with  scorn,  jealousy, 
ami  disgust,  that  they  were  supplanted  by  a menial.* 
By  his  first  wife,  Isabelle  of  Aragon.  Philippe  had  four 
sons.  One  sou  and  two  daughters  were  the  issue  of 
his  second  marriage  with  Mary  of  Brabant,  whose 
beauty  won  an  ascendency  over  her  husband,  which  De 
la  Brosse  regarded  with  alarm.  In  order  to  counteract 
this  influence,  under  which  he  feared  that  his  own  power 
might  crumble  away,  he  endeavoured  to  excite  his  Mas- 
ter’s suspicions  as  to  projects  which  t!»e  stepmother  might 
entertain  against  the  children  of  his  first  bed ; and  the 
death  of  Louis,  the  eldest  or  Philippe’s  sons,  was  sedu- 
lously reported  to  have  been  the  effect  of  poison  ad- 
ministered by  the  Queen,  t To  satisfy  the  doubts  thus 
excited,  the  King  was  persuaded  by  his  Minister  to  have 
recourse  to  certain  Religious  of  both  sexes,  who  were 
helieved  to  be  under  supernatural  guidance,  and  inspired 
through  divine  revelation  ; and  care  was  taken  by  De  la 
Brossc  that  these  fanatics  or  impostors  should  return 
mysterious  answers  tending  to  increase  the  evil  impres- 
a ions  already  raised  against  the  Queen.  Philippe,  how- 
ever, pressed  Ids  inquiries  further,  and  one  of  his  Com- 
missioners. a brother  of  IX*  la  Brosse,  who  had  been 
raised  to  the  Bishopric  of  Bayeux,  unable  to  obtain 
ao  direct  an  accusation  against  the  Queen  as  he  de- 
sired, pretended  tliat  the  Nuns  whom  he  consulted  hod 
replied  under  the  seal  of  Confession,  the  inviolability  of 
which  lie  was  bound  to  raped.  The  King,  irritated  at 
this  pertinacious  and  unseasonable  secrecy,  despatched 
n fresh  Commission  ; ami  the  Nuns,  alarmed  at  these 
repeated  examinations,  then  admonished  him  to  place 
entire  confidence  in  his  Queen,  and  altogether  to  reject 
any  whispers  which  he  might  liear  to  her  disadvantage.* 
Two  years  elapsed  during  which  the  power  of  De  la 
Brossc  appeared  undiminiahed  ; when  one  day  ;i  Monk 
placed  iu  the  King's  hands  a packet  of  Letters  beariug 
the  seal  of  the  Favourite,  which  he  stated  had  been 
found  upon  a courier,  recently  deceased  while  on  bis 
journey,  in  a Convent  at  Meiun,  and  who  on  his  death- 
bed had  enjoined  the  Abbot  to  deliver  them  into  no 
hands  but  those  of  the  King.  The  contents  of  these 
letters  never  transpired  ; but  they  occasioned  the  imme- 
diate arrest,  trial,  and  condemnation  of  De  la  Brosse. 
He  was  hanged  at  Moiilfau^un  ; aud  his  brother,  appre- 
hensive of  a similar  fate,  took  refuge  with  Pope  Nico- 
las  III.  at  Rome,  who  refused  to  abandon  him.§  Even 
when  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  the  Queen's  Father,  jointly 
with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  Count  of  Artois, 
who  had  sat  in  judgment  upon  Pierre  dc  la  Brosse, 
earnestly  besought  the  Pontiff  to  surrender  the  delin- 
quent, Nicolas  replied  with  firmness,  that  it  was  not  his 
habit  to  confer  a favour  upon  one  party  at  the  expense 
of  an  injustice  towards  another;  and  that  all  the  great 
power  of  the  enemies  of  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux  would 
be  unable  to  countervail  that  personage's  innocence.il 

• OaL  tie  Nang.  529. 

j Mexerajr  state*,  but  without  producing  hit  authority,  that  the 
Qu«in  would  have  been  burned  alive  tor  this  murder,  bat  that  the 
Duke  of  Brabant  despatched  a champion  to  challenge  the  accuser, 
who  being  afraid  to  combat,  vu  accordingly  hanged,  li.  739. 

1 GuL  d«  Naag.  532. 

\ Jd.*M. 

||  Raynaldi  Ann  alt*,  ad  am.  1279,  $ 47. 
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The  Letters  which  the  Pope  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  Ptai 
the  King  and  Queen  of  France  are  framed  in  cautious  > 
and  somewhat  equivocal  language.*  They  advise  a 
disregard  of  the  evil  rumours  which  had  been  scattered 
abroad  concerning  the  latter,  but  they  by  no  means 
contain  uny  assurance  that  Nicolas  disbelieved  them. 

Not  the  'east  remarkable  portion  of  this  mysterious  his- 
tory is  that,  on  the  accession  of  Philippe  le  Bel,  sou  of 
Ptulippe  ill.  by  bis  first  wife,  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux 
was  reinstated  in  his  Episcopal  functions ; an  art  of 
grace  which  implied  the  new  King’s  conviction  thut  he 
had  been  wronged,  and  tliat  his  brother  was  a faithful 
servant  who  had  perished  by  the  artifices  of  a faction.f 

The  long  struggle  between  Charles  of  Anjou  aud 
Sicily  and  Pedro  III.  of  Aragon,  (which  Iwlongs  to 
our  Italian  Annals,)  placed  Philippe  also  in  a hostile 
relation  to  the  latter  ; but  it  was  not  until  Martin  IV., 
strenuously  espousing  the  cause  of  Charles,  directed  the 
full  vengeance  of  Rome  against  his  enemy,  that  the 
King  of  France  was  stimulated  to  active  operations. 

The  prixe  which  lured  him  to  the  field  was  the  donation 
of  the  Crowu  of  Aragon  (of  which  Marlin  pronounced  Martin  IV. 
Pedro  to  be  deprived)  to  bis  second  son,  Charles  of  declare* 
Valois.  The  death  of  the  King  of  Sicily,  the  original  ** 
cause  of  enmity  with  Aragon,  was  not  likely  to  divert  King'of 
Philippe  from  a War  to  the  conduct  of  which  so  strong  Aragua. 
an  additional  motive  had  been  supplied  by  the  Pope ; a.  d. 

and  for  this  Crusade,  as  it  was  named,  he  gathered  a 12S3. 
mighty  armament,  which  has  been  said  to  amount  to 
twenty  thou«and  horse,  and  four  times  tlist  number  of 
fantaMuns.J  At  the  head  of  this  great  force,  he  pen©-  Philippe** 
Irated  to  the  walls  of  Elma,  a town  esteemed  the  key  expmlitioa 
and  bulwark  of  Catalonia.  Some  treachery  of  the  inha- 
bitants  roused  the  French  to  uncontrolled  fury,  and  in  ’ ^ ^ 
the  assault  and  storm  which  followed,  but  a single  in-  {285* 
dividual  was  spared  ; and  that  one,  the  Bastard  ot  Jlou-  \[ity  25/ 
sillon,  more  wretched  than  his  comrades  who  had  fallen  First  »ue- 
honourably  beneath  the  sword,  purchased  life  by  the  eewe*, 
infamy  of  betraying  his  Country,  end  of  acting  os  guide  Aug.  14. 
through  the  difficult  mountain  passes  which  were  its  sole 
hope  of  defence  against  invasion.}  One  engagement 
occurred  at  Ostalrich,  in  the  plains  beneath;  and  victory 
in  it  was  claimed  by  each  nation.  It  was  not  till  after 
nearly  three  months’  siege  that  the  French  captured  Svpt.7. 
Giron ne.  which  tile  King,  provoked  by  the  obstinacy  of 
its  defence,  hail  rashly  vowed  he  would  master  at  all 
hazards,  before  he  returned  to  France  ; and  disease  by 
that  lime  had  made  so  great  havoc  in  their  ranks,  that 
further  advance  became  impossible.  All  the  calamities 
of  retreat  in  an  enemy’s  country  overet  helmed  them  on  and  dime* 
their  first  backward  movement ; the  peasants  in  every  **•*»•  *•- 
village  rose  and  massacred  such  straggirra  as  fell  within  th* 

their  power ; and  Pedro  with  his  now  superior  army 
pressed  upon  their  rear.  Philippe  himself,  languishing 
under  a mortal  sickness  ami  in  peril  of  defeat  and  cap- 
ture at  every  step,  slowly  traversed  the  defiles  through 
which  he  hail  advanced  but  a few  months  before  in  the  Death  of 
pride  of  conquest ; and  exhausted  by  pain,  toil,  and  Philippa 
chagrin,  expired,  in  his  fortieth  year,  on  his  arrival  at 
Perpignan. I 

In  the  short  space  of  five  weeks  after  the  death  of  the 

• Kajroaldi  Ammaiet,  md  am.  1278.  4 34.  36. 

f Chr.  Naagfi  mp*d  ITAcbery,  Spu»Jef,u» *,  its.  44.  PW- 

lippa  III.  mp.  Dwcfawine.  v.  336.  Dulauoe,  ih«.  dt  !‘anh  3-®- 

SGio.  Villain,  lib.  vn.  mp.  Murat,  xm. 

Id.  tA.  Gul.  de  Nang.  545. 

Id.  548. 
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enemy  whom  he  had  thus  repulfted,  Pedro  of  Aragon 
followed  him  to  the  grave.  The  Crown  of  France  de- 
volved upon  Philippe  IV.  (fe  Bel,  as  he  was  named  from 
the  beauty  of  his  person.)  a Prince  scarcely  seventeen  year* 
of  age  at  the  time  of  hi*  Father's  decease;  yet  he  had 
been  a Bridegroom  more  than  a year,  and  in  right  of 
his  Consort  Jeanne  he  was  the  first  French  Monarch 
who  bore  the  title  of  King  of  Navarre.  The  War  with 
Aragon  continued  to  rage  in  spite  of  the  mediation  of 
Edward  I.  of  England,  a near  kinsman  to  both  thrones  ; 
and  with  a few  occasional  suspensions  of  hostility,  the 
two  Powers  maintained  an  uninteresting  and  inglorious 
struggle  during  the  ten  succeeding  years.  Peace  was 
at  length  concluded  at  Anagni,  by  the  abandonment  of 
the  pretensions  of  Charles  of  Valois  to  the  Aragonese 
Crown, 

A quarrel  with  England,  arising  at  first  out  of  a petty 
oifruy  between  some  Norman  and  British  mariners,  and 
heightened  by  repeated  outrages  on  both  sides,  involved 
Philippe  in  much  more  active  warfare  than  that  which 
he  inherited  from  his  Father,  When  Edward  I.  hesi- 
tated to  afford  redress  for  a great  violence  offered  to  the 
French  Commerce,  he  was  formally  cited  to  appear 
before  the  Royal  Court  at  Paris.*  Acknowledging 
vassalage  to  the  Crown  of  France  lor  his  Duchy  of 
Aquitaine,  in  which  quality  he  had  already  paid  homage 
to  Philippe,  he  eluded  rather  than  refused  this  sum- 
mons. His  brother  Edmund,  Earl  of  Lancaster, t was 
deputed  to  represent  him,  and  Philippe  seizing  the  pre- 
test of  the  King's  non-appearance  to  declare  him  contu- 
macious, partly  by  treachery,  partly  by  force,  overran 
and  occupied  the  whole  of  Guyemie.}  A series  of  ma- 
rauding expeditions  followed  ; the  English  made  a 
descent  upon  the  Province  which  had  been  wrested 
from  them;  the  French  burned  and  pillaged  Dover. 
But  it  was  against  an  ally  of  England  that  operations 
were  most  seriously  directed.  Guy,  Count  of  Flanders, 
had  promised  the  huml  of  his  daughter  Philippa,  with  a 
portion  of  two  hundred  thousand  livres,  to  the  eldest  son 
of  Edward.  The  Treaty,  although  secret,  was  suspected 
by  the  Kingof  France  ; who,  having  enticed  the  Count 
of  Flanders  and  his  daughter  to  Paris,  charged  the  former 
with  a breach  of  vassalage  in  contracting  this  marriage 
without  consent  of  his  Sovereign,  and  would  not  permit 
the  Count  to  return  to  his  dominions  until  he  consented 
tn  leave  Philippa  as  a hostage.  Justly  irritated  by  this 
affront,  Guy  no  sooner  felt  himself  at  liberty,  than  he 
renounced  his  allegiance  to  Philippe,  and  openly  declared 
war.§ 

In  the  invasion  of  Flanders  which  ensued,  the  French 
encountered  stubborn  resistance,  but  were  invariably 
successful.  Nevertheless,  us  Winter  approached.  Phi* 
lippe,  whose  disposition  was  unwarlikr,  and  who  desired 
rathe«-  to  secure  himself  in  the  conquests  already  made 
than  to  hazard  them  by  attempting  others,  willingly 
listened  to  proposals  for  an  armistice,  and  consented  to 
a Truce  for  two  years  with  botli  the  Confederates. 
Mediation  had  already  been  attempted  bv  a hand  little 
■skilled  in  the  application  of  lenitives.  No  spirit  more 
fiery  and  arrogant  than  that  of  Boniface  VIII.  ever  ad* 


* 'Fa?  dee  a,  ad  wn.  tiiI.  i.  part  t».  p.  723, 

+ Kiimunri,  Karl  -Lauouter,  bait  s named  tire  D-iwngw  Queen 
of  Navarre,  looffier  iif  Jcsanne,  Consort  of  Philippe. 

J.  Letter  ff&kuad  tv  John  do  Si.  John.  1'iwdem,  ilrid . p.  7'J-l. 
Explanatory  Lettvr  from  Edward  I.  to  the  Prelate*  and  Baton*  of 
Gifgceny.  rrf.  p.  #05. 

$ Mil  then  Westminster,  429. 


ministered  the  government  of  the  Holy  See  ; and  when  Friurea. 
he  assumed  the  character  of  a Peacemaker,  he  employed  s*'“v 
menaces  as  his  chief  instruments  of  persuasion.  To  hii  Ffo,n 
threat  of  excommunication  unless  France  and  England 
should  become  reconciled,  Philippe  replied  by  disclaim- 
ing  the  Pope's  temporal  interference ; and  Boniface  in 
return  issued  a Bull,  by  which  he  thought  at  once  to  5314 
deprive  him  of  the  sinews  of  War,  peremptorily  forbid-  b„jj  ^ 
ding  the  Clergy  to  pay  any  impost  assessed  by  lay  mi*  Lamm. 
authority,  unless  the  Court  of  Rome  should  grant  its  Aug.  18. 
previous  sanction.*  Philippe,  in  return,  prohibited  the  a.  d. 
exportation  of  treasure  from  France,  a reprisal  by  which  1296. 
the  revenues  of  the  Holy  See  were  severely  affected. 

Yet  notwithstanding  these  mutually  vexatious  acts,  a Dissembled 
more  open  rupture  at  the  moment  did  not  accord  with 
the  policy  of  either  party;  but  a feeling  of  deadly  hale  * 

and  bitterness  was  generated  between  them;  the  pride  Bosnia**, 
of  tempers  equally  irritable  was  equally  wounded  ; and 
when  Philippe,  to  whom  forgiveness  was  unknown,  after- 
wards obtained  the  power  of  inflicting  vengeance,  he  exer- 
cised it  with  relentless  perseverance,  to  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  the  Pontiff  from  whom  he  had  received  offence. 


Boniface,  engaged  in  an  importaut  struggle  ucarcr  Canonis*. 
home.  for  a while  exhibited  symptoms  of  conciliation,  honof  St. 
He  published  a Bull  explanatory  of  his  recent  prohibi-  UIB* 
lion  ;t  and  he  consented  to  a request,  long  urged  by  1007  * 
France,  and  most  gratifying  to  her  National  Pride, — the  * 

Canonization  of  Louis  I Y.  A Commission  had  been  in- 
stituted, twelve  years  before,  to  make  inquiries  concern- 
ing the  life  of  the  deceased  King  and  the  miracles  per- 
formed by  him  since  his  death.  The  investigation  had 
lingered  on  through  no  less  than  eight  Pontificate*,  when 
Boniface  renewed  it  with  vigour.  Joinville  was  exa- 
mined during  two  days,  the  testimony  of  three  hundred 
and  one  other  witnesses  was  received,  and  sixty-five 
miracles  performed  at  the  King’s  tomb  were  verified.* 

When  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  was  presented 
to  Boniface,  he  immediately  issued  the  desired  Bull,  and 
himself  delivered  two  Speeches  in  memory  of  the  virtues 
of  the  new  Saint.  $ This  act  of  favour  excited  universal  Aug.  25. 
joy  in  France ; the  remains  of  the  canonized  Monarch 
were  translated  with  extraordinary  pomp  from  St.  Denis 
to  the  Saint*  Ckapelle  ; Philippe  ordered  the  particular* 
of  his  Biography  to  be  written  at  the  public  expense ; 
and  more  than  one  Religious  Community  erected  altars 
to  his  worship.^  Joinville  was  prompted  by  a vision 
to  a similar  good  work,  and  founded  a perpetual  daily 
Mass  “ in  honour  of  God  and  of  St.  Louis.”  The  warm 
imagination  of  the  loyal  Knight,  and  the  intensely  affec- 
tionate reverence  with  which  be  contemplated  the  me- 
mory of  his  departed  friend  and  master,  may  easily  have 
deluded  him  into  a fancy  that  he  actually  saw  in  his 
own  chapel  ibe  image  of  the  beatified  King  **  resplendent 
with  glory,”  and  held  with  it  a very  edifying  convcrsa- 


• This  Buff  is  known  in  Ecclesiastical  History  by  the  title  of 
Clericti  Jjiicet,  the  two  words  with  which  it  commences.  It  is 
printed  in  the  i'rmrei  at  the  end  of  Dupny’s  Hut.  du  DtfTfrend 
tftmire  It  i'mpt  Bon  if  act  HU.  fl  Pkihppt  It  M,  which  Tract, 
without  the  /Vtwres,  uiay  be  found  in  the  VI  11th  Volume  of  the 
London  Edit  km  of  lie  Thou,  1731. 

f JVnnwt  d»  Dif trend,  39. 

1 See  the  Miradrt  dt  Saint  Ijmit  at  the  end  of  Joinville,  Ed. 
1761,  aod  another  collection  also  by  the  King’s  Chaplain,  William 
of  Chartres,  ap.  Duchesne,  r.  460. 

§ Both  these  Speeches  ore  printed  by  Duchesne,  v.  4S 1—465. 

||  Among  them  were  l he  Jacobin*  of  Erreua  and  the  Canons  of 
Tuii mm ; several  miracles  performed  in  the  Church  ©f  the  former 
are  recorded  by  Ducbesot,  v.  477. 
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tion.*  But  the  judicious  and  sober-minded  comment 
which  he  has  annexed  to  his  narrative  of  the  Canoniza- 
tion distinctly  evinces  the  rational  estimate  which  he 
entertained  of  the  chief  benefit  to  be  derived  from  it. 
“This  was  a great  honour  to  his  descendants,  particu- 
larly to  such  as  may  follow  his  example,  but  dishonour- 
able 1o  those  who  shall  not  do  so ; and  they  will  be 
pointed  at  by  the  fingers  of  the  public,  who  will  say,  the 
holy  man,  had  he  been  alive,  would  never  have  com- 
mitted acts  so  disgraceful"! 

Edward  I.,  who  during  the  winter  had  passed  into 
Flanders,  was  soon  recalled  by  troubles  in  Scotland  ; 
and  he  readily  confided  to  Boniface  full  power  to  nego- 
tiate a final  Pence,  which  might  altogether  disembarrass 
him  from  a very  formidable  enemy.  The  King  of  France 
entertained  equally  pacific  views;  and  there  was  yet 
another  point  in  which  the  hostile  Princes  accorded. 
Both  were  alike  jealous  of  the  Papal  claims  to  supre- 
macy, and  both  look  especial  care,  that  in  the  Bull 
which  announced  their  consent  to  the  Pope's  mediation, 
it  should  be  expressly  Muted  that  they  submitted  to 
him,  not  in  his  Pontifical  character,  but  as  a private 
person,  Benedict  Ooietan.J  The  principal  stipulations 
of  the  Final  Bull  (which,  notwithstanding  that  title,  was 
chiefly  prospective)  regarded  a double  marriage  between 
Edward  himself  with  Margaret,  a sister  of  Philippe,  and 
Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  with  Isabelle,  a daughter  of 
the  same  King.  The  portion  of  territory  to  be  restored 
to  England,  and  other  matters  of  scarcely  less  import- 
ance, were  postponed  for  subsequent  deliberation ; and 
It  will  be  perceived  that  the  main  point  effected  was  the 
rupture  of  alliance  between  England  and  Flanders  by 
setting  aside  the  former  compact  of  marriage  which  had 
been  the  foundation  of  their  union.  This  new  Treaty  was 
signed  at  Montreuil  sur  incr  on  the  19th  of  June,  and 
the  nuptials  of  the  King  of  England  with  Margaret  of 
France  were  solemnized  at  Canterbury  on  the  12th  of 
September  following.  Nevertheless,  four  years  elapsed 
before  the  definitive  arrangements  were  concluded  ; and 
it  was  then  agreed  that  Edward,  considering  himself  a 
Vassal  of  France,  should  be  reinstated  in  his  Fief  of 
Aquitaine. 

The  Count  of  Flanders  had  been  passed  by  in  silence 
in  the  Treaty  of  Montreuil ; and  thus  shamefully  and 
faithlessly  abandoned,  he  could  oppose  slight  resistance 
to  the  overwhelming  lorce  with  which,  on  the  expira- 
tion of  the  armistice,  Charles  of  Valois  was  instructed  to 
pour  into  the  Netherlands.  Arras,  Douay,  Bethune, 
Courtrai,  Dam.  and  Bruges  rapidly  yielded  to  the  in- 
vaders ; but  Gand,  the  wealthiest  ami  the  strongest  of 
his  fortified  towns,  still  remained  to  the  veteran  Prince, 
and  within  its  walls  he  prepared  to  withstand  a siege. 
Charles,  however,  enforced  upon  him  the  hazard  of  his 
situation  and  the  inequality  of  the  struggle,  and  ex- 


• **  I v»  on  a certain  day  in  ray  Chnpel  of  Joinrillc  when  I 
thought  I caw  him  res]4emlent  with  glory  before  me.  1 wac  very 
proud  to  m>c  him  thus  m my  Caille,  ami  caul  to  him,  ' Sire,  when 
you  dull  depart  hence,  I will  conduct  you  to  another  of  my  Guile* 
that  I have  at  Cherillon,  where  you  shall  alw  l*e  lodged.*  Me- 
fhought  he  ancwvred  me  with  a cmiie, 4 Lord  do  Jomville,  from  my 
atfierlion  to  you,  I wilt  not,  cince  I am  here,  depart  hence  »o  toon.’ 
When  I awakened  I bethought  m vault'  that  it  was  the  pleasure  of 
God  mid  hie  own  that  1 should  lodge  him  in  my  Clupel,  and  in. 
•lantly  after  I hurl  an  altar  erected  to  the  honour  of  God  and  of 
him  " — Juhnes’c  Tram/atrtn,  i.  246. 
f Id.  ,W. 

I Fardrr*.  Bulla  de  camprviniitOj  Ac.  vol.  i.  (van  ii.  p.  894. 
Bulla  f main  proaaaliationit,  Ac.  Aid. 


pressed  a conviction,  little  supported  by  experience,  of  v rrtac*' 
the  gentleness  of  Philippe's  disposition.  “ Approach 
my  brother’s  presence,”  he  said,  “ with  offer*  of  sub- 
mission,  and  1 engage  on  the  faith  of  a Prince,  that  if  j jgp 
he  does  not  reinstntc  you  in  your  full  sovereignty,  he  ^ 
shall  at  least  permit  you  to  return  to  your  present  de-  A D> 
fences.”  The  Count  indiscreetly  relied  on  this  promise,  1314. 
which  the  Count  of  Valois  was  unauthorized  to  give,  aiul 
which  Philippe  refused  to  sanction.  When  Guy  had  Surrender 
permitted  a French  garrison  to  occupy  his  last  strong  “P 
hold,  mid.  accompanied  by  his  two  elder  sons,  hail 
thrown  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  King  of  France,  he  ** 

was  sternly  informed  that  he  was  a rebel  and  a pri- 
soner, and  that  Flanders  henceforward  was  incorporated 
with  the  dominions  of  his  Sovereign.* 

It  was  in  the  year  following  this  act  of  treachery  that  Quarrel  be- 
thc  smothered  enmity  between  Philippe  and  Boniface  *!"**'*  ^** 
kindled  into  open  flame.  Bernard  de  Sayset,  Bishop 
of  Panders,  whom  the  latter  despatched  into  France  for  A D* 
the  adjustment  of  some  Ecclesiastical  dispute,  was  a 130]. 
headstrong,  passionate,  and  arbitrary  Prelate,  whose 
violence  on  former  occasions  had  rendered  him  especially 
odious  to  the  King.  The  choice  of  such  a Minister,  if 
accidental  was  unfortunate;  if  prepense  was  insulting ; 
and  it  was  in  the  latter  view  that  it  was  regarded  by 
Philippe.  A charge  of  Treason  was  instituted  against 
the  Legate  by  the  frown  lawyers ; he  was  affirmed  to 
have  used  imprudent  and  unbecoming  expressions  con- 
cerning the  King,  and  to  have  compassed  his  de- 
thronement ; ami  the  ready  accusations  of  heresy,  blas- 
phemy, and  simony  being  annexed  to  his  political  jmpri*on- 
offencex,  his  serv  ants  were  submitted  to  the  rack  in  order  roent  <>t  the 
to  extort  confessions  ; and  himself,  in  spile  of  his  ad-  Legate, 
vanccd  age,  his  high  diguily,  and  his  numerous  iu-  ^“7 
firmities,  was  ignominiously  thrown  into  prison. 

The  first  steps  taken  by  Boniface  on  learning  this  un- 
exampled outrage  upon  his  Legate — whose  diplomatic 
office,  exclusively  of  the  peculiar  sanctity  of  his  mission, 
ought  to  have  guaranteed  him  sufficient  protection — 
were  culm  and  temperate.  He  summoned  (he  French 
Clergy  to  attend  him  at  Rome  in  the  following  Novem- 
ber; ami  he  addressed  a Remonstrance  to  Philippe, 
full  indeed  of  severity,  but  nevertheless  tinctured  with 
the  spirit  of  paternal  admonition  which  was  claimed 
by  its  opening  paragraph.  It  admonished  the  King  us  Tbo  Bull 
an  erring  Son,  and  commenced  with  the  words  from  d**culiu 
which  it  has  received  its  name  in  History,  Ausculta  ^ 

Fili. t But  Philippe,  unused  to  any  voice  but  thut  of 
flattery,  rejected  with  indignation  a document  which  pre- 
sumed to  discuss  his  faults;  he  carefully  suppressed  the 
original  missive,  and  in  laying  his  complaints  before  an 
Assembly  of  the  Stutes-General — probably  the  first  Slot**, 
meeting  in  which  the  Tirra-Enlal,  or  Commons,  were  Gvnrral. 
summoned  together  with  the  Barons  and  the  Clergy — 
his  Chancellor  was  instructed  to  omit  all  those  strong 
expressions  which  might  he  grating  to  the  cars  of 
Royalty;  and  to  exhibit  no  more  t lion  a short  abstract 
which  has  been  termed  La  priiU  Bulle,X  ami  which  is  La  petit* 
sometimes  mistakenly  considered  as  another  genuine 
Instrument  promulgated  by  Boniface. 


• Mali.  \Vc*tmin*ier,  432.  Pramrtlendo  Matter  Carla  topra  re 
di  gaaremhrh,  rt  di  rtmeUrrh  mnC to  amort  del  Re  el  in  loro  rial*  ft 

tignoria U goal  com  par/,,  unit- mo  .ihado  fa  trnula  gramde 

du/ealld  a «i  fat  to  Signore.  Gi«V.  Villon),  viii.  32.  also 
Oudcghmt,  CMnm  de  Flamdrr,  ch.  136.  f.  224. 
f iWaret  da  Differ  rod,  48. 

I Id  44. 
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History.  The  Vatican  declared  this  Little  Bull  to  be  an  im- 
' pudent  forgery ; and  the  condensation  which  it  presented 
of  the  original  expressions,  divested  of  all  the  explanatory 
and  qualifying  context,  went  very  far  to  justify  this  op- 
probrious designation.  Its  terms  ran  as  follows  : “ Boni- 
face, Bishop,  Servant  of  the  Servants  of  God,  to  Philippe, 
King  of  the  Franks.  Fear  God  and  keep  his  Com- 
mandments. We  wish  you  to  know  that  you  are  subject 
to  us  in  matters  temporal  os  well  as  spiritual ; that  the 
collation  of  Benefices  and  Prebends  in  no  wise  apper- 
tains to  you;  that  if  you  are  allowed  the  guardianship 
of  vacant  Benefices  it  is  only  to  preserve  their  fruits  for 
those  who  succeed  to  them  ; that  if  you  have  conferred 
any  of  them,  we  declare  such  collation  invalid  and  alto- 
gether revoke  it,  pronouncing  those  persons  to  be  Here- 
tics who  maintain  an  opposite  opinion.”  These  words 
were  erroneously  received  by  the  Assembly  as  if  (hey 
constituted  the  original  Bull,  and  the  Chancellor,  Pierre 
Flotte,  permitted  his  auditors  to  remain  in  their  dela- 
tion. The  answer  framed  by  the  King  in  return  (but,  as 
it  is  supposed,  never  absolutely  despatched)  was  coarse, 
Ths  King’s  blustering,  flippant,  and  undignified.  “ Philippe,  by  the 
Answer.  Qnce  of  God  King  of  the  French,  to  Boniface,  who  calls 
himself  Pope,  little  or  no  greeting.  Let  your  very 
great  Fatuity  know  that  we  do  not  submit  to  any  one 
in  matters  temporal ; that  the  collation  of  vacant  Churches 
and  Prebends  appertains  to  us  by  right  of  our  Royalty ; 
that  their  fruits  arc  vested  in  us ; that  the  collations 
which  we  have  made  or  shall  make  are  valid  both  far 
the  past  and  for  the  future ; that  we  will  support  all 
persons  thus  appointed  with  the  full  extent  of  our 
power ; and  that  we  consider  m Fools  and  Idiots  those 
who  maintain  au  opposite  opinion.''* 

Even  if  this  Letter  was  kept  buck,  sufficient  indignity 
was  shown  to  Boniface  by  other  proceedings.  His 
Bull  was  publicly  burned,  and  each  of  the  Three 
Estates  utl dressed  to  him  a Remonstrance  less  insolent 
in  expression  but  not  less  firm  in  defiance  than  the  docu- 
ment which  we  have  recited  above.t  His  chief  indigna- 
tion on  receiving  these  addresses  wss  directed  against 
Pierre  Flotte ; he  characterised  the  French  Church  no 
more  harshly  than  as  a foolish  and  mistaken  daughter  ;* 
but  the  Chancellor,  he  said,  was  “ a very  Belial  \*  and, 
alluding  to  the  near-sightedness  with  which  he  wss 
afflicted,  he  added,  that  he  was  “ blear-eyed  in  body,  and 
mentally  altogether  blind.”§ 

Nogaret  tie-  It  wan  early  in  the  following  Spring,  that  in  a fresh 
nouucea  Assembly  of  French  Barons  the  ultimate  designs  which 
Philippe  meditated  against  Boniface  were  distinctly 
avowed.  Guillaume  de  Nogaret,  an  ambiguous  cha- 
racter, half  Military  and  half  Civil,  who  had  been  a Pro- 
fessor and  a Judge,  and  was  now  a Knight,  received 
instructions  from  the  King  to  denounce  Boniface  as  a 
usurper,  a false  Pope,  and  a Heretic,  who  ought  to  be 
cut  off  from  the  bosom  of  the  Church;  and  whose  arrest 
and  imprisonment  he  therefore  formally  demanded, 
until  judgment  could  be  obtained  from  a future  Cunn- 
cal.f  The  Pope,  in  self-defence,  retorted  by  a general 

• Awmi  dm  Diljirfnd,  44. 

f Tin  Letter  oC  tha  NoIiIm  ami  that  oT  (he  Prelates  may  lie 
Taund  in  tbo  Premva  dm  Difflrend,  60.  67.  That  of  the  Commons 

la  hat 

J (>»4*  dehrtmlit  //nr.  limit  of  Bomfhce  to  the  CJArryy  of 
From  *r.  W.  65. 

h /MuU  life  Prfrmt  Plate  / remit  idem  tnrpore,  mmtrrjne  erem- 
e ului.  U.  ibid. 

|l  Nogaret  in  life  Sjwech  condcwmdad  to  a rafeeralie  nun  upon 
the  Pope's  name.  Seuft  wss  ia  c aihedrd  Brati  Petri  mendaetontm 
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Bull  of  excommunication  against  all  persons  who  had  Franc* 
prevented  the  French  Clergy  from  obeying  his  citation  ' 

already  issued,  and  summoned  the  Kiug’s  Confeseor  to  Frw a 

Rome  ; but  the  messenger  who  conveyed  this  Bull  was  D- 
seized  and  imprisoned,  and  in  a new  Assembly  of  the  H®®. 
Barons  the  accusations  of  Nogaret  were  reduced  to  form  ** 
and  exhibited  in  detail.  The  nine  and  twenty  counts  of  *•  * 
this  Indictment,  as  we  may  term  it,  were  framed  accord-  I3*~ ■ 
ing  to  the  subtlest  rules  of  special  pleading.  Many  of 
the  charges  were  mere  repetitions  little  varied  from  the  Pope, 
each  other  ; and  almost  all  of  them  depended  upon  a Juoc  13, 
somewhat  nice  induction.  Thus,  the  Pope  was  accused 
of  denying  the  immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  the  pruof 
was  obtained  in  the  following  Logical  course.  Boni- 
face had  said  that  he  had  rather  be  a dog,  an  ass,  or  any 
other  brute  animal,  than  a Frenchman  ; which  he 
usauredly  never  would  have  said  if  he  had  believed  a 
Frenchman  to  have  an  immortal  Soul.*  No  sensuality, 
however  odious,  was  omitted  in  the  Catalogue  of  his 
crimes,  which  contained  a singular  admixture  of  the 
blackest  with  the  most  frivolous  offences.  He  was  stig^ 
mat i zed  as  a sorcerer,  the  possessor  of  a Familiar 
Spirit, t a violator  of  the  secrets  of  the  Confessional, 
the  incestuous  seducer  of  bis  own  niece,  and  the  mur- 
derer of  many  Priests,  and  of  his  predecessor  Celeetin  ; 
and  in  the  same  page,  just  as  seriously,  and  with  as 
much  emphasis,  he  was  declared  a calumniator  of  the 
French  by  having  called  them  Palarins,  and  of  the 
Monks  black  and  white,  the  Minorites,  and  the  Preachers, 
by  taxing  them  with  hypocrisy.  Guillaume  de  Plasian, 
the  accuser,  swore  on  the  Gospels  that  he  believed  each 
charge  which  he  had  recited  to  be  well  founded ; the 
King  admitted  the  appeal  which  was  demanded  to  a 
Council,  in  order  to  procure  the  speedy  assembling  of 
which  he  promised  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost ; the  ftgajuubi» 
whole  Pariiument  assented;  the  Ecclesiostics,  who  were  to  a Cotm- 
present,  adding  their  wish,  rather  than  their  hope,  that 
Boniface  might  establish  his  innocence,  and  in  the  mean 
time  protesting,  beforehand,  against  any  Excommunica- 
tion or  Interdict  with  which  he  might  visit  France  for 
these  proceedings. 

Weapons  more  to  be  dreaded  than  these  wordy 
Protests  of  Ecclesiastics  were  employed  by  Philippe  to 
avert  the  Spiritual  Censures  which  it  could  not  be 
doubted  the  Pope  would  now  issue.  The  King’s  agents 
had  long  been  secretly  engaged  in  establishing  powerful 
influence  within  lire  Pontiff's  own  dominions ; and  the 
party  which  a lavish  distribution  of  treasure  had  gained 
in  the  town  of  Anagni  was  especially  formidable.  In  that 
town,  the  place  of  his  birth,  Boniface  pasted  the  ensuing 
Summer,  and  he  had  already  fixed  the  8th  of  September 
as  the  day  on  which  he  would  promulgate  a Bull  re- 
citing every  past  incident  of  the  struggle  in  which  he  waa 
engaged,  directly  and  personally  excommunicating  Phi- 
lippe, and  releasing  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance. 

On  the  evening  before  that  day,  Nogaret,  at  the  head  of 
three  hundred  Knights  and  u numerous  Body  of  other 
armed  followers,  entered  Anagni,  with  the  cry  of  “ Death  Sepb7. 
to  Boniface,  The  King  of  France  for  ever !”  The  Muni- 


mm fitter,  fnrimt  *e,  r»m  «/  tmnifarie  malrficu*,  Boaifac'iura  nomi- 
uari.  /Vmii‘1  dm  D- Jftrend,  56. 

• Ore  putdici  dieere  ft  prtrdirare  no*  rrubuit,  tr  m agit  rrlie  rue 
Tel  rtmem,  vet  annum,  irm  fuodcmnfue  animal  bruium,  fw am  Ga/ti- 
eum  ; quod  run  dixisaet,  n credere l Gal! h um  habere  ontmuun  firm 
panel  ertemnm  beatitudmrm  promerrri.  hi.  102. 

f Habet  Pieman  cm  privatum  cuius  cvmilm  uittur  in  omnibus.  U. 
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cipnl  Authorities  had  been  bribed  tit  abstain  from  oppo- 
sition, and  tha  interference  of  the  nibble  was  dexterously 
prevented  by  exposing  the  Pontifical  residence  to  their 
plunder.  Nogaret  was  accompanied  by  Sciarru  Colonna, 
one  of  a family  exiled  by  the  Pope,  and  at  whose  hands 
therefore  little  merry  was  to  be  expected.  But  the  high- 
spirited  old  man,  more  dignified  under  misfortune  than 
in  his  loftiest  height  of  power,  listened  undismayed  to 
the  noise  of  tumult  increasing  as  it  approached  more 
nearly  to  hhi  chamber  of  audience  ; and  when  llie  doors 
were  broken  in,  he  was  found  clad  in  his  robes  of  office, 
with  the  tiara  on  his  brow,  the  keys  and  a Crucifix 
in  his  hand,  and  seated  on  his  Pontifical  Throne.* 
•*  Strike  when  you  please,”  was  his  sole  reply  to  the 
menaces  with  which  he  was  assailed  ; •*  betrayed  like  my 
Saviour,  and  hard  by  the  gates  of  death,  I will  still  die 
as  becomes  His  Vicar  !”t  During  three  dnys  in  which 
he  waa  permitted  to  remain  in  his  Palace,  (perhaps  be- 
cause his  captors,  embarrassed  by  the  very  completeness 
of  their  success,  were  not  yet  fully  prepared  for  their 
ulterior  course,)  he  refused  all  sustenance,  either  from 
fear  of  poison,  or  from  the  bitterness  of  a wounded 
spirit.  On  the  third  morning,  the  populace  of  Anagni, 
shamed  by  this  outrage  upon  the  Head  of  their  Reli- 
gion, their  follow-townsman,  and  their  patron,  and 
struck  with  remorse  at  the  apathy  into  which  they  had 
been  seduced  by  a pitiful  lust  for  booty,  rose  in  arms 
for  his  deliverance.  They  were  joined  by  peasants  from 
all  the  surrounding  districts,  who  swelled  their  numbers 
to  ten  thousand  men ; the  French  were  chased  from  the 
town  after  the  loss  of  many  lives,  nnd  Boniface  was  de- 
livered from  his  captivity.  But  the  object  of  Philippe 
was  already  compassed,  notwithstanding  the  Pope's  re- 
lease ; and  the  remembrance  of  his  late  sufferings  nnd 
humiliation  acting  upon  a frame  enfeebled  by  the  burden 
of  eighty-six  Winters,  contributed  to  bring  him  speedily 
to  the  grave.  He  expired  at  Rome  exactly  one  month 
after  his  restoration  to  freedom  ; and  the  delirium  of  the 
violent  fever  which  immediately  occasioned  his  death, 
was  magnified  by  his  enemies  into  a judicial  phrenzy,  in 
a paroxysm  of  which  infliction,  they  affirmed  that  he 
dashed  his  head  against  the  walls  of  his  chamber  and 
destroyed  himself  by  hit  own  nct.J 

Thus  freed  from  a dangerous  opponent  and  fully 
triumphant  in  one  quarter,  Philippe  in  another  had  not 
been  equally  successful.  The  tyranny  of  Jean  de  Chas- 
tillon,  the  Governor  to  whose  rule  Flanders  had  been 
committed,  goaded  the  Citizens  of  Bruges  to  a rising  in 
which  nearly  four  thousand  French  were  mas  sacred. § 
A son  of  the  imprisoned  Count  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  twenty  thousand  Burghers,  aud  lakiug  post  at 


di  San  Pirn,  et  run  te  ekiavi  et 
v in  m la  trdta  Papa/e.  Qior. 


• Si  fete  par are  rlelf  am 
croce  in  buim,  rl  poten  a j 

ViDani,  riti.  63. 

f /At  eke  per  tradimento  rrrme  Gietd  Chrirto  erptto  aurre  prete, 
et  (Mtinwn  tnonrr.  a /mean  « •optic  morire  came  Papa.  M »W. 

1 A prophecy  of  Cctaitin  after  hw  «t,  tlironctnrat  by  B-mfiioc  is 
often  C»1»d : Aieenibiti  at  f 'ulpei,  regmabti  at  Lea,  m orient  at  Cornu. 
Thomas  Wataiugluni,  <*p-  Atighca,  Ac.  Caindcai,  497.  Ce  g*i  amen, 
mvs  Oi  Put,  73. 

4 Wonijf,  n wearer,  beaded  this  inwnwtion,  as  the  French 
dune  to  trim  the  struggle  of  a free  people  to  throw  otT  the  yoke  of 
foreign  conquest  obtained  by  treachery.  In  order  to  nrewot  aoy 
of  the  oppressors  foam  tsewong,  Kumg  placed  seotiaeu  at  all  the 


he  oppressor*  from  escaping,  1 

gates,  with  intfrndiao  net  to  sDmr  any  one  to  pass  without  di^ 
lirwring  the  watchwords  Salt  mite  f'newtt ; a shibboleth  which 
eifirct unity  defied  all  the  attempts  of  French  pronunciation,  qmod 
hmtee  imdan  i indent,  me  eaiemt  recti  efftrre.  Meyer,  . 
Flandrim,  x,  £ 91.  b. 


Courtrai  awaited  the  attack  of  the  French  army  which  France, 
had  been  put  in  motion  for  the  punishment  of  the  v-*—7 
Rebels,  as  they  were  styled  by  their  proud  conqueror.  From 
The  force  led  by  Robert  Count  of  Artois,  cousin  of  the  A-  D* 
King  and  the  most  distinguished  Captain  of  his  time,  1199. 

amounted  to  seven  thousand  fire  hundred  Knights  of  *° 

gentle  blood,  ten  thousand  archers,  and  forty  thousand  .A'®' 
funtossins.*  The  Flemings  were  drawn  up  on  a plain  BaHla 
having  the  town  of  Courtrai  in  their  rear,  and  their  front  Courtrai. 
and  flanks  protected  by  a narrow,  semicircular  canal  July  II. 
which  had  not  been  remarked  by  the  enemy.  The  few 
gentlemen  among  them  dismounted,  and  mixed  on  equal 
terms  with  the  Burghers,  who  fixing  in  the  ground  the 
butts  of  their  long  pikes  presented  an  impenetrable 
cheval  de  f rue.  When  the  hostile  columns  appeared  in 
sight,  the  Priests  commenced  the  solemnization  of  Mom  ; 
and  each  soldier,  without  moving  from  his  ranks  to 
communicate,  stooped  forw  ard,  and  plucking  up  the  turf 
before  him,  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  and  devoted  himself 
by  a silent  vow  to  what  appeared  almost  certain  death, 
in  defence  of  his  Country. 

Robert  d’Artob  moved  on  proudly  and  carelessly  as  R**haess  of 
if  secure  of  triumph.  What  could  the  lowly  artisans  of 
Flanders  hope  to  effect  against  the  high-blooded  chivalry  ' W*' 
of  France!  When  Raoul  dc  Neslo,  a veteran  soldier, 
holding  the  important  dignity  of  Constable,  proposed  a 
maticeuvre  which  must  infallibly  haw  terminated  in  vic- 
tory, Robert  spurned  ever)-  movement  but  that  of  direct 
advance  ; and,  taunting  his  colleague  with  a marriage 
connection  by  which  he  was  united  to  a daughter  of  tne 
Count  of  Flanders,  exclaimed  scornfully,  **  They  are  no 
more  than  Flemish  rabbits,  and  you  yourself  have  some 
of  their  skin?”  The  brave  Knight,  stung  by  the  impu- 
tation, replied  with  energy,  “ Sir,  if  you  charge  even 
with  me,  you  will  charge  far  enough  . t and  his  words 
were  soon  amply  verified.  Enveloped  in  clouds  of 
Summer  dust,  the  whole  cavalry,  beaded  by  De  Neale, 
galloped  on  the  enemy's  line  ; and  when  the  leading 
files  arrived  at  the  brink  of  the  canal,  of  the  existence 
of  which  they  were  ignorant,  on  account  of  the  flat- 
ness of  the  country,  they  were  pressed  forward  by  the 
weight  of  the  still  advancing  rear.  Without  the  power  Total  defeat 
of  disengaging  themselves  on  the  smooth  aud  per-  y lh* 
pendicular  bank*;,  man  and  horse  continued  to  roll  trcnc 
over  each  other!  into  this  narrow  but  all  devouring 
trough  ; while  the  light-armed  Flemings,  seizing  the 
moment  of  confusion,  readily  threw  themselves  over 
the  canal,  dosed  upon  their  enemy  in  rear  and  upon 
both  flanks,  and  completed  their  entire  destruction. 

The  richest  blood  in  France  was  most  profusely 
shed  in  this  memorable  defeat  Six  thousand  men  at 
arms,  more  than  two  hundred  of  whom  were  of  dis 
Anguished  note,  perished  on  the  field.  The  Constable 
was  one  of  the  earliest  who  fell;  Jean  de  Chastillon, 
whose  severity  had  occasioned  the  revolt,  was  left  among 
the  dead;  and  Robert  d’ Artois  atoned  for  his  rashness 
after  having  bern  pierced  with  thirty  wounds.  Some 
estimate  of  the  triumph  of  the  Flemish  may  be  formed 


• Giovanni  V.lUni,  rid.  96. 

f Robert's  wonts,  •■  riveo  by  G.  Villon  i,  ruL  56.  are.  Pirn  dmbJe, 
ee  eon/  detcona/  de  Lambert,  et  rat  CmttaUe  karet  an  nr  dm  pet 
detu.  The  Countable'*  reply  ii,  Sire,  ie  rw  re  ret  age  iru,  nu  tret 
bene  at  a at  Or  aa  tiiey  viand  a little  more  intelligibly  in  the 
margin,  Trai  dadde  ee  amt  de  gaiglet  itt  Lambert,  r nbi  G metiabU 

oret  encore  da  pel  de  In Sire,  n tout  i ret  kaje  i rw,  earn 

iret  bin  ami H. 

I L'uno  »o pra  Calha,  is  the  repeated  expression  of  VMaol 
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History,  when  it  it  added,  that  they  collected  no  fewer  than 
four  thousand  pair  of  gilt  spurs  as  trophies  of  their 
prowess.* 

No  effort  was  spared  by  Philippe  to  repair  this  great 
loss,  and,  among  other  expedients,  he  had  recourse  to 
the  short-sighted  and  hazardous  experiment  of  deterio- 
rating the  national  coinage  ; a financial  blunder  which 
Pliilf  i^*de-  b*  a^l>P,ed  morc  than  once  during  his  reign,  which 
u - on  each  occasion  impoverished  his  own  coffers  and 
produced  almost  universal  bankruptcy,  and  which  has 
entailed  upon  his  name  the  dishonourable  title  of  U fan -x 
tnonnoyeur.  The  army  which  he  levied  to  revenge  his 
defeat  exceeded  in  numbers  that  which  he  had  just  lost; 
but  it  was  firmly  encountered,  it  suffered  much  in  skir- 
mishes, and  the  King,  unable  to  provoke  a general  en- 
gagement, was  surprised  by  the  rains,  lost  his  convoys 
and  baggage  in  the  inundations  which  they  caused, 
signed  an  armistice  to  continue  during  the  Winter  months, 
and  fell  back  on  France  without  retrieving  his  glory. 
Renewal  of  Before  renewing  his  invasion  he  concluded  that  defini- 
w»r  in  five  Treaty  with  England,  which  we  have  mentioned  in 

Flanders.  nn  earlier  stage  of  his  history;  and  in  order  that  he 
might  the  more  fully  prepare  himself  for  final  and  com- 
plete vengeance,  he  even  extended  his  Truce  with  the 
Flemings  for  twelve  months  longer.  But  the  sturdy 
and  unyielding  opposition  of  that  singular  people  in  the 
end  frustrated  his  hopes.  Their  fleet  was  destroyed  on 
the  Zurick-zee,  and  their  army  completely  routed  at 
Mona  en  Pruelle  ; yet  so  great  was  their  energy,  that 
within  three  weeks  after  their  second  disaster  a well- 
appointed  force  of  sixty  thousand  men  was  prepared  to 
dispute  the  further  advance  of  the  invaders.  A war  in 
which  the  defeated.  Antic iis-likc,  derived  increase  of 
strength  from  their  fall,  was  apparently  interminable; 
and  Philippe  wisely  abandoned  bis  futile  design  of 
Peace.  conquest.  He  released  his  prisoners,  and  acknowledged 
the  independence  of  Flanders  ; in  return,  Lille,  Douoy, 
and  a few-  places  in  their  vicinity,  were  ceded  to  him,  and 
he  received  two  hundred  thousand  livres  as  an  indem- 
nity for  the  expenses  of  the  war.f 

The  two  remaining  chief  transactions  of  Philippe** 
reign  arose  out  of  the  paramount  influence  which  a 
happy  chance  enabled  him  to  establish  over  the  Holy 
See,  but  they  are  involved  in  doubts  which  can  never 
Pontificate  be  dispelled.  The  troubled  Pontificate  of  Boniface 
and  death  VIII.  was  succeeded  by  the  short  reign  of  Benedict 
fJxT  XI.,  on  whose  demise,  (attributed  to  poison,  not  un- 
July7  connected  with  the  quarrel  of  his  predecessor,})  the 
a.  t>.  Conclave  remained  undecided  in  their  choice  after  nine 
1304.  months’  deliberation.  At  length,  by  a secret  agreement 
lutrigua  for  of  two  leading  Cardinals  of  the  opposite  factions, 
tbs  Gaetano  and  Di  Prato,  it  wo*  determined  that  the  former 

should  nominate  three  ultramontane  Prelates,  one  ol’ 


* V«Uy,  iv,  156.  whet*  with  more  than  customary  elegance  of 
allusion  he  notices  the  parallel  of  the  three  bushels  of  equestrian 
rings  gathered  by  Hannibal  at  Cannc.  In  our  account  of  the 
Battlvof  Court rai  we  have  closely  followed  the  picturesque,  although 
doubtless  very  accurate  narrative  of  G.  Villain. 

f G.  Viliam,  via.  79.  One  of  the  conditions  of  the  Peace  was 
the  deliTvry  to  the  Flemings  of  the  remains  of  their  unhappy  Count 
Gny,  who  had  died  in  prison  the  year  before.  Otideghenrt,  Ckr.de 
Flandrei,  ch.  140.  f.  234.  b. 

I Benedict  at  flr»t  showed  himself  favourable  to  the  French  in- 
terests ; but  he  soon  acquired  sufficient  courage  to  excommunicate 
the  chuff  agents  in  the  outrage  committed  at  Antgoi.  Within  a 
month  after  the  issue  of  a Bull  to  that  effect,  he  was  poisoned  by 
a dish  of  fi^s,  and  strong  sanqwdwn  attached  to  the  parties  whom 
he  hod  spiritually  censured. 


whom  having  becu  approved  within  forty  days  by  the 
latter,  should  be  raised  by  their  joint  influence  to  the 
tiara.  Gaetano,  a nephew  of  the  late  Honifuee,  named 
three  Prelates  of  his  own  parly,  and  Di  Prato,  who  was 
in  the  interest  of  France,  found  means  to  inform  Phi- 
lippe that  he  only  waited  his  consent  in  order  to  choose 
Bertrand  de  Goth,  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux  ; a Prelate 
whom  the  King  by  that  timely  intimation  might  pro- 
bably attach  to  himself,  notwithstanding  his  hitherto 
avowed  enmity.*  Philippe,  accordingly,  in  a secret 
interview  made  his  compact  with  Bertrand, t whoae  elec- 
tion was  immediately  declared.  The  new  Pope  assumed 
the  title  of  Clement  V.,  and  instead  of  proceeding  to 
Rome  for  the  solemnity  of  his  Coronation,  be  invited  the 
Cardinals  to  attend  him  at  Lyon.  A fearful  accident 
which  occurred  by  the  falling  of  a wall  crowded  with 
spectators,  on  the  day  on  which  he  received  the  tiara,} 
was  long  considered  as  an  evil  omeu  of  that  subsequent 
residence  of  the  Papal  Court  in  France,  which,  from  iU 
seventy  years’  duration,  has  been  compared  by  the  angry 
zeal  of  the  Italian  Historians  to  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivily.§ 

The  financial  distresses  of  Phiiippe  were  far  from 
living  removed  by  a confiscation  of  the  property  of  ull 
the  Jews  in  France,  preparatory  to  their  expulsion  from 
liis  dominions.  The  superstition  of  the  times  rendered 
this  most  crying  and  cruel  injustice  eminently  popular  : 
but  it  was  fur  otherwise  when  the  King  assailed  the 
purses  of  his  Chrisliun  subjects;  and  when,  having  dis- 
charged a portion  of  the  Crown  debts  in  an  adulterated 
coin,  to  which  thrice  its  real  value  was  assigned,  he 
suddenly  changed  the  standard,  and  ordered  the  same 
money  to  be  received  in  payment  of  imposts  at  no  more 
than  Us  intrinsic  worth.  Public  indignation  was  fiercely 
Toused  at  this  iniquitous  Ordinance ; the  Palace  was 
surrounded  by  a tumultuous  mob.  and  but  for  a prompt 
and  vigorous  exercise  of  severity  the  throne  might  have 
been  endangered.  The  King  suppressed  this  brief  in- 
surrection by  terror,  but  he  perceived  the  necessity  of 
rescinding  his  late  fiscal  regulations.  It  was  nut  among 
the  lower  classes  only  that  discontent  had  been  excited  : 
the  rich  Body  of  Knights  Templars,  whose  revenue 
suffered  greatly  by  the  irregular  value  of  the  currency, 
is  said  to  have  secretly  prompted  the  popular  move- 
ment ; and  the  relentless  hatred  with  which  Philippe  was 
soon  about  to  pursue  that  devoted  Order  has  been  at- 
tributed, among  other  motives,  to  his  discovery  of  their 
participation  in  this  sedition. 

But  the  real  motives  of  the  Persecution  which  we  are 
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Clement  V. 
A.  D. 
1305. 
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* C&n-.trrnduto  Aroma  r ugv  >f  Immure  el  di  iigaorio,  e t eke  tra 
Gmnconc,  eke  dt  im/«m  mu  rapid*. 

f Philip]*!  made  six  demands  upon  the  future  Pope  : 1.  Li*  own 
reconciliation  with  the  Church  ; 2.  the  absolution  of  all  hit  agents 
in  the  quarrel  with  Boniface  ; 3.  a Grant  of  Tenths  from  his  CJtfgy 
fur  five  years ; 4.  the  condftn  nation  of  Boniface  ; 5.  the  reinstate- 
ment of  ibe  Colonna  Family  ; and  6 a condition,  which  for  the 
present  he  was  nut  prepared  to  stole.  It  probably  related  to  the 
Tcmplon.  G.  Viilooi,  viii.  80.  This  account  of  a transaction,  which 
it  was  the  interval  of  both  parties  to  keep  profoundly  secret,  may  be 
thought  too  precise  to  deserve  entire  credence. 

} Jean  11.  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  killed,  and  the  King  himself, 
together  with  his  Brother  Charles  of  Valois,  who  was  holding  the 
bridle  of  the  Pape’s  mule,  were  hurt  by  this  accident.  Du  l*uy, 
Hut.  dm  Differ  end,  77. 

$ The  Cardinal  Matthew  Rosso  degli  Orsini,  one  of  (he  hoods 
of  the  opposite  faction,  who  mast  reluctantly  quitted  Rome  au  this 
occasion,  observed  with  great  foresight  to  III  Prato,  whose  intrigue 
in  Boniface's  election  he  had  discovered,  frmmio  sc*  nth  lira  di  com- 
r/mcm sc  oltremantt,  ma  tmrdi  ritorme rd  fa  CAicia  in  limit*,  si  eonoKO 
fan*  i Onaactmi.  G.  Villani,  fin.  81 . 
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about  to  relate,  belong;  to  the  many  mysteries  which 
accompany  it.  and  which  defy  invcstiirutiou.  The  Military 
Order  of  Knights  Templars  hud  existed  little  short  of 
two  Centuries  from  its  original  foundation  ut  Jeru- 
salem.* During  that  long  period,  it  hud  continually  in- 
creased in  wealth,  in  reputation,  and  in  illustrious  con- 
nections ; till,  under  the  reign  of  Philippe  Ic  Del,  it 
is  supposed  to  have  numbered  fifteen  thousand  mem- 
bers, many  of  them  scions  of  the  noblest  and  most  an- 
cient stocks  of  every  Country  in  Christendom.  France 
still  maintained  her  preeminence  among  them  ; she 
had  supplied  a great  majority  of  their  (iraml  Masters  ; 
and  Jacques  dc  Molay,  the  occupier  of  that  dignified 
office  at  the  moment  of  which  we  are  treating,  himself  a 
Frenchman,  was  planning,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Knights  Hospitallers,  that  conquest  of  Rhodes,  which 
the  latter  afterwards  achieved  single-handed. 

On  one  and  the  same  day,  by  virtue  of  sealed  orders 
delivered  to  each  Provincial  Governor  thronghoutFrancc, 
every  Templar  in  thnl  Kingdom  was  arrested  und 
thrown  into  prison,  his  property  was  sequestered,  and  nn 
account  of  it  transmitted  to  the  King.  One  hundred 
and  forty  Knights  were  seized  in  their  own  abode,  the 
Temple,  at  Paris;  and  Dc  Molay.  who  was  in  their 
compuny,  lmd  not  long  arrived  from  Cyprus,  at  the 
express  invitation  of  Philippe,  by  whom  he  had  been 
received  with  much  kindness  and  distinction.  The  Pope, 
on  first  receiving  intelligence  of  this  extraordinary  ex- 
ercise of  power,  testified  some  reseutment  at  the  viola- 
tion of  the  privileges  of  a Religious  Order;  but  his 
abode  at  Poitiers  and  his  obligations  to  Philippe  forbade 
any  long  resistance  to  the  designs  of  the  King;  and 
content  with  reserving  to  himself  tire  Processes  against 
the  Grand  Master  and  a few  other  of  the  principal 
Officers,  he  abandoned  *he  remainder  to  the  ordinary 
Civil  Tribunals. 

The  principal  charges  brought  against  the  Order  are 
said  to  have  been  framed  by  two  Criminals  condemned 
to  imprisonment,  one  of  them  himself  an  apostate 
Templar;  and  they  involve  sufficient  absurdity  und  con- 
tradiction, in  many  of  their  leading  particulars,  to  en- 
sure rejection,  nt  least  by  posterity.  It  was  pretended 
that  the  rites  of  admission  loan  Association,  professedly 
established  for  the  honour  of  God  and  the  support  of 
Christianity,  commenced  by  a solemn  renouncement  both 
of  God  ami  Christ,  by  spurning  the  Crucifix,  by  the 
worship  of  a hideous  Idol,  and  by  an  net  of  initiation 
disgusting,  unmeaning,  ami  ridiculous.  Unspeakable 
pollutions  were  not  only  tolerated  but  enjoined  by  their 
rules.  The  choicest  unguent  with  which  u Templar 
could  nourish  the  long  heard  distinctive  of  his  Order, 
was  the  fat  of  a roasted  llabe,  the  illegitimate  offspring 
of  some  one  of  the  Brotherhood,  perhaps  of  himself, 
aftei  .t  had  been  sacrificed  with  hellish  orgies.  His 
most  delicious  cup  was  mingled  with  the  ashes  of  some 
deceased  comrade,  burned  expressly  to  temper  a beve- 
rage, which  was  asserted  to  inspire  courage  and  mutual 
fidclity.t  And  lastly.it  was  averred  that,  being  secretly 


• The  Order  was  founded  in  a.  u.  1118  liy  nine  French  Knights, 
who  devoted  themselves  to  llie  service  of  (i  d mu]  the  defence  of 
Pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Lmut.  The  Brotherhood  derived  its  name 
from  » residence  nmr  th«  Temple.  assigned  to  it  by  Baldwin  II. 

f The  Uskok  Pirates  in  the  Adriatic,  tnqqsressed  by  Venice  in 
the  early  part  of  111*  XVI Ith  Century,  drank  the  blood  of  their 
murdered  prisoners  from  a similar  superstition;  but  the  Uskoks 
were  a barbarous  horde  composed  of  outcasts  from  every  nation  in 
Kurupt:  the  Templars,  on  the  other  haud,  were  a eorpt  if  Mitt  of 
her  noblest  sons. 
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and  in  heart  Mohammedans,  the  Templars  had  betrayed  Franco, 
the  Holy  Land  and  bartered  it  to  the  Sultan  for  Gold. 

Pride,  licentiousness,  avarice,  and  ambition,  an  over- 
weening lust  for  both  wealth  and  power,  and  an  in- 
fluence and  ascendency  dangerous  to  the  existence  of 
every  Government  under  which  they  lived,  might  per- 
hnps  have  been  charged  upon  the  Templars  with  justice ; 
and  might  have  afforded  sufficient  reasons  for  tire  policy  jV 
of  extinguishing  their  Order.  Hut  common  sense  and  ofthe^prin- 
all  experience  revolt  against  belief  in  the  atrocities  which  dpal  1 
formed  the  basis  of  their  accusation.  When  were  fifteen  chxigea. 
thousand  men  ever  linked  together  by  professed  bonds 
of  unprofitable  crime  and  unnatural  demoralization  ? 

What  benefit  was  to  be  derived  by  secret  apostasy  from 
a Religion  which  they  had  openly  sworn  to  uphold  with 
their  lives  ? Yet  the  solitude  of  a dungeon,  the  agonies  Confessions 
of  torture,  and  the  terrors  of  an  excruciating  death,  «x*«rted 
wrung  from  many  of  the  prisoners  a partial  confession  .m  <he 
of  guilt;  and  in  each  of  the  Interrogatories  of  more  *'r,WWCT*’ 
than  one  hundred  Knights  still  preserved  to  us,  the  ad- 
mission of  some  one  of  the  charges  is  to  be  discovered." 

No  further  evidence,  it  may  be  thought,  need  be  re- 
quired of  the  utter  futility  of  any  criminal  process  in 
which  the  rack  is  admitted  as  chief  cross-examiner. 

Meantime,  the  Pope,  urged  on  by  Philippe,  avowed  his  Clement  V 
conviction  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  and  summoned  «»*ntnowi 
an  (Ecumenical  Council  to  meet  at  Vienne  on  the  1st  '*“*  ' 
of  October,  1310,  to  detide  respecting  the  ultimate 
destiny  of  the  Order.  Hut  the  prisous  of  France  over- 
flowed with  captives,  notwithstanding  the  many  who 
had  perished  by  torture,  by  hunger,  or  by  despair.  The 
first  capital  punishments  were  not  inflicted  till  nearly 


the  Council 
of  Vienne. 


1309. 


, Matter. 


two  years  had  passed  since  the  arrests;  and  then  fifty-six 
Knights,  who  hud  retracted  their  confessions,  were 
burned  ns  relapsed — burned,  not  only  alive,  but  slowly, 
gradually,  and  limb  by  limb.t  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris, 
protesting  their  innocence  amidst  their  last  shrieks  of 
agony.  Fresh  executions,  attended  with  similar  hor- 
rors, rapidly  succeeded  cadi  other;  and  when  a Com- 
mission appointed  by  the  Pope  commenced  the  examina- 
tion of  the  Grand  Master,  so  acute  had  been  his  suffer-  Kxnmira. 
ings  in  prison,  that  the  Procct-rxrbal  (unused  p.s  are  lion  of  the 
such  documents  to  tenderness  of  expression)  describes  fir41ul 
him  in  words  of  irresistible  pathos.  The  old  man,  says 
that  Instrument  of  blood,  appeared  “to  have  lost  his 
faculties,  and  seemed  as  one  beside  himself.”!  He  was 
remanded  for  a few  days  till  he  could  answer ; and  he 
then  affirmed  that  he  knew  no  evil  of  his  Order,  to 
which  he  hud  belonged  during  ten  years;  and  that,  not- 
withstanding his  ignorance  and  Ins  poverty,  four  deniers 
being  the  only  money  which  he  possessed,  he  was 
ready  to  undertake  its  defence.  He  was  reminded  that 
no  advocates  were  allowed  to  criminals  accused  of 
Heresy ; and  a former  deposition  which  it  was  pre- 
tended that  he  had  made,  attested  by  three  Cardinals, 
was  read  to  him.  He  listened  with  unfeigned  aslonish- 

• Swmomli,  Hitt.  Franytit,  ix.  206.  and  th*  authorities  citod 
in  hit  note  to  the  page  following. 

f Free  urllne/uom  n pifiir,  rt  n poc o a poco  f mu  innnsi  faltrn 
ardii-r.  Aiul  tcc  the  account  of  the  execution*  given  Iry  HoracctO, 

/ Guj  itfgli  H no  mini  llluttri,  ix.  Ijrnlammle  f octroi*  nrU'r/i,  per 
tntlo  U curpo  pttin  pta.to  ptt  nti/ vitiorcM.  p,  668.  Kd.  Fmrrnra, 

1680. 

J Futnui  r!  men  kme  compoa  mrniit  ; word*  which  Du  Puf  ( Ht 


In  Coniirmmnimm  lift  TrmpSert, , ffji.-Thiiamira,  vii.p.xi.  p.9*».)  wi*hes 
to  interpret  of  natural  imbecility  and  weakness  ; but  it  is 
likely  the  admini»tration  of  the  Order  would  have  been  intrinsic 
to  any  but  • person  of  sound  abilities. 
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men!  xo  Its  contents,  crossed  himself,  and  observed,  that 
if  tlie  Cardinals  had  been  of  another  quality,  he  should 
have  well  known  in  what  fashion  to  answer  them.  The 
Cardinals,  he  waa  told,  were  not  personages  to  take  up 
wager  of  battle ; and  he  explained  that  such  was  not 
his  meaning,  but  that  he  would  have  prayed  God  to 
award  to  them  that  punishment  which  the  Turks  and 
Saracens  inflict  on  liars  by  beheading  and  evi  see  ra- 
tion.* 

The  Council  of  Vienne  did  not  assemble  till  more 
tlmn  a year  after  the  time  originally  appointed  for  its 
meeting;  snd  on  its  second  Session,  Clement  solcmuly 
prouounced  the  abolition  of  the  Order  of  Knights  Tem- 
plors.  The  Aporiolic  Constitution  enjoining  this  sup- 
pression is  couched  in  equivocal  language.  " Whereas 
many  confessions  obtained  from  prisoners  render  their 
Order  gTeatly  suspected,  and  whereas  moreover  evil 
reports  bruited  abroad,  vehement  suspicions,  ami  more 
especially  the  loud  accusation  presented  by  the  Prelates, 
Dukes,  Counts,  Barons,  and  Commons  of  France  have 
occasioned  great  scandal,  which  cannot  be  extinguished 
so  long  a»  tile  said  Order  continues  to  exist — therefore,** 
Ac.  These  arc  not  the  terms  in  which  a Judge,  con- 
vinced of  the  guilt  of  a prisoner,  delivers  his  sentence. 

The  last  act  of  this  Tragedy  was  the  execution  of  the 
Grand  Master,  which  did  not  occur  till  nearly  two  years 
after  the  suppression  of  the  Body  over  which  he  had 
presided.  Three  other  dignitaries  of  the  Order  had 
been  reserved  with  him  in  confinement,  and  all  of  them 
were  led  out  before  an  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  to  a 
scaffold  erected  in  front  of  Notre  Dame,  where  their 
pretended  confessions  were  read,  and  they  were  ad- 
judged to  perpetual  imprisonment.  When  the  chief 
Commissioner  had  finished  his  recital,  De  Molay  and 
one  of  his  comrades  in  a firm  tone  protested  their  in- 
nocence, and  retracted  the  confession  attributed  to 
them.  It  had  either  been  falsified,  they  said,  in  the 
Procet- Verbal  by  advantage  taken  of  their  ignorance  of 
Latin,  Or  it  had  been  extorted  in  moments  during  which 
they  were  bereaved  of  all  mental  power  by  the  acuteness 
of  torture.  The  Prelates  w ere  embarrassed  by  this  avowal, 
not  less  unexpected  than  that  made  by  Craniner  under 
similar  circumstances ; and  they  recommitted  the  pri- 
soners to  their  dungeon.  But  Philippe  was  more  prompt ; 
he  prepared  a stake  within  sight  of  his  Palace  Gardens, 
ami  burned  the  two  Knights  chi  that  same  evening,  at 
the  hour  of  Vespers.  It  was  said  that  Dc  Molay,  while 
amid  the  flames,  cited  the  Pope  to  appear  within  forty 
days,  the  King  within  a year  and  u day.  before  the 
judgment  seat  of  God.  The  death  of  each  of  his 
Persecutors,  which  followed  within  the  term  prescribed, 
no  doubt  gave  birth  to  the  story ; but  its  very  existence 
may  l)e  assumed  a.*  a token  that  popular  opinion  inclined 
in  favour  of  the  sufferers. 

To  attempt  any  discussion  of  tho  secret  History  of  this 
most  striking  transaction  would  fur  exceed  our  narrow 
limits,  and  could  not  lead  to  any  satisfactory  result.  The 
only  one  of  Philippe's  motives  for  originating  and  follow- 
ing up  the  persecution,  which  is  free  from  obscurity,  is 
the  great  gain  which  accrued  to  him  by  the  confiscation 
of  the  property  of  the  Order.  Nominally,  indeeel,  it  was 
transferred  to  the  possession  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers, 
but  they  did  not  obtain  it  till  after  payments  bo  extrava- 
gant as  for  a long  time  to  impoverish  them  by  thrir  oppa- 


• Dt  U Cnndemnntinm  Jn  Trmp&ert,  np.  Thusfiunt,  rii.  p.  xL 
p.  86. 
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rent  increase  of  revenue.*  To  avarice  there  is  little  doubt 
must  be  added  some  bitter  feeling  of  personal  hatred.  * 

Philippe  never  forgave  ; and  the  other  Process  which  wc 
have  before  mentioned  that  he  negotiated  with  Rome,  suffi- 
ciently attests  that  even  the  grave  was  powerless  to  dis- 
arm his  inextinguishable  resentment.  The  object  nearest 
his  heart,  immediately  after  the  accession  of  Clement  V., 
was  to  wreak  a posthumous  vengeance  on  Boniface,  by 
coupling  his  name  with  perpetual  infamy.  He  offered  ^mantis 
to  establish  his  Heresy  by  indisputable  witnesses  before  thecondcra- 
the  Apostolical  Court;  he  demanded  that  his  remains  natiun  of 
should  be  disinterred  ; and  that  all  the  Acts  of  his  Boniface. 
Pontificate  should  be  annulled.  A>  D* 

To  declare  that  Boniface  had  not  been  a legitimate  1805. 
Pope,  was  in  great  measure,  as  Clement  could  not  but  * V. 

perceive,  to  invalidate  his  own  election  ; for  the  nomi- 
nations  made  by  a false  Pontiff  could  be  of  none  effect, 
and  tbe  majority  therefore  of  the  existing  Sacred  College 
would  be  said  to  occupy  their  dignities  illegally.  With- 
out directly  opposing  the  requests  of  Philip)*,  Clement 
therefore  discreetly  temporized,  and  postponed  the  ex- 
amination of  the  Cause  till  the  assembly  of  the  General  TheC»n*w 
Council  at  Vienne.  But  the  rancour  and  impetuosity  “ b**™!  at 
of  the  King  urged  him  to  an  earlier  hearing  ; and  the 
Process,  as  conducted  at  Avignon  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1310,  is  among  tho  most  remarkable  judicial  in- 
vestigations presented  by  History.  Nogaret  nnd  Pierian 
were  again,  as  before  in  his  lifetime,  the  accusers  of  the 
deceased  Pope  ; and  the  charges  which  they  advanced 
were  similar  to  those  already  recounted.  Among  the 
statements  of  namberten  other  witnesses,  (many  of  them 
of  broken  character,  and  affording  evidence  of  their 
own  crimes  by  the  very  testimony  through  which  they 
endeavoured  to  establish  those  of  the  Pope,)  all  Christen- 
dom was  struck  dumb  by  one  deposition.  Three  gen-  Rcauxrlca- 
llcmcn  of  unblemished  reputation  and  of  distinguished  ^lccTi* 
birth,  natives  respectively  of  Florence,  of  Bologna,  and  aeno** 
of  Lucca,  and  who  had  filled  the  honourable  office  of 
Ambassadors  from  their  separate  Governments,  declared 
that  Boniface,  in  their  joint  presence,  had  asserted  the 
eternity  of  the  Universe,  and  denied  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  and  the  diviuity  of  Jesus.  The  charges  which 
impute  licentiousness  to  Boniface  may  readily  be  ad- 
mitted, fur  the  morals  of  the  Clergy  of  his  time  were 
universally  dissolute  ; those  which  assert  his  alliance 
with  Demons  and  Sorcerers,  grave  as  they  were  esteemed 
when  produced,  will  not  now  require  consideration; 
but  that,  on  testimony  which  appears  indisputable,  the 
Head  of  the  C hristian  Church  should  be  proved  wantonly 
nnd  gratuitously  to  have  avowed  an  infidelity  which 
struck  at  the  \ery  root  of  his  own  power,  is  a paradox 
which  Human  Wit  must  ever  be  incompetent  to  resolve. 

Every  fresh  witness  increased  the  embarrassment  of  EmbaTras*- 
ClemcuL  He  could  not  exonerate  Boniface  without  at 
the  same  time  imputing  falsehood  and  subornation  to  * 
the  King  of  France;  hv  could  not  condemn  him  with- 
out disorganizing  the  whole  frame  and  constitution  of 
tlie  Church.  It  is  probable  that  Philip]*  had  acuteness  Fhilirpe 
enough  to  perceive  this  hitter  hazard  ; and  that  satisfied  l**a***- 
with  the  exposure  which  he  had  made  of  his  great 
enemy,  and  fufly  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  mas- 
tery which  he  possessed  over  Rome,  he  of  his  own 


• l.i  hcomperancro  gran.Ltntn  - tenon  dttl  Rt  H da'  Si- 
gnori chr  t hirrmn  ore  n pate ; on  It  In  Mmgiont  dettu  Speda/e  n 
crotetle  ntrr  hern,  el  per  h gran  or  debit*  in  cite  em/rb  per  rural- 
iarlt  vtnne  in  mal  tta/n,  G.  Villani,  ix.  22. 
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accord  fore  bore  lo  pres*  to  dangerous  extremities  a 

/ measure  which  might  render  nothing  worth  a tool  now 
so  valuable.  He  agreed,  therefore,  to  a compromise,  by 
which  Clement  was  extricated  from  his  dilemma;  and 
a Bull  appeared,  which,  without  touching  upon  the  prin- 
cipal question  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Boniface, 
declared  that  the  motives  of  the  King  of  France  in 
instituting  the  inquiry  were  pure  and  honourable.  It 
at  the  same  time  annulled  all  the  spiritual  censures 
which  the  late  Pope  bad  directed  against  France,  and 
granted  absolution  even  to  Nogaret  and  thirteen  others 
who  hud  participated  with  him  in  the  outrage  at  Anagni, 
on  condition  of  their  devoting  the  remainder  of  their 
lives  to  service  in  Palestine.  Subsequently,  at  the 
Council  of  Vienne,  the  Pontificate  of  Boniface  was  de- 
clared legal,  and  he  was  exculpated  from  the  imputation 
of  Heresy.* 

i A few  words  may  suffice  for  the  remainder  of  ibis 
reign,  the  peculiarity  of  many  transactions  in  which 
has  imperatively  required  a somewhat  detailed  narrative. 
A feud  between  the  Citizens  of  Lyon  and  their  Arch- 
bishop, which  Philippe  himself  had  encouraged,  enabled 
the  rapacious  Prince  to  annex  that  important  City  to  his 
Crown.  Ths  state  of  Flanders  once  again  obliged  him 
to  arm,  but  without  proceeding  to  absolute  hostilities. 
His  finances  continued  embarrassed,  and  bis  domestic 
tranquillity  was  broken  by  disorders  in  (he  families  of 
his  three  sons.  One  of  them  avenged  the  infidelity  of 
his  wife  by  death ; another  by  the  Cloister  ; the  third 
by  temporary  repudiation  ; and  the  adulterers  were  con- 
demned lo  a punishment,  in  which  cruelty  appears  to 
have  exhausted  itself  in  search  of  refinement.  At  length 
after  a tedious  illness,  produced  by  an  accident  in  hunt- 
ing, Philippe  le  Bel  terminated  a life  of  forty-eight  yean 
and  a reign  of  twenty-nine,  in  which,  although  it  is  in 
many  points  of  great  note  in  History,  he  contributed 
neither  to  the  happiness  of  his  people  nor  to  his  own 
glory. 


ANNALS  OF  GERMANY  AND  ITALY 

1 During  the  first  half  of  the  Xlllth  Century  it  is  still 
necessary  to  confine  the  Gf.ruan  and  Italian  Annals  in 
a single  channel.  The  former  indeed,  if  taken  sepa- 
rately, are  altogether  barren  ; and  the  sole  interest  which 
the  History  of  the  Empire  affords  arises  from  its  con- 
nection with  the  Southern  penin*ula.  The  death  of 
Henry  VI.  and  the  accession  of  Innocent  III.  to  the 
Pontifical  Chair  were  nearly  simultaneous  ; and  the  late 
Emperors  infant  son  Frederic  was  left  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  Pope,  who  administered  the  government 
of  Naples  and  Sicily  far  more  us  if  they  were  his  own 
Kingdoms  than  as  belonging  to  a ward.  The  two  great 
factions  in  Germany,  however,  were  little  ittcliued  lo 
submit  themselves  to  the  government  of  a child,  not- 

* See  the  Bull.  Prruvrt  du  Thffrrmd,  Stt.  On*  of  the  most 
masterly  portion*  of  Jl . d«  Huniundi's  Hut.  dn  Fran  put  is  th« 
clear  analysis  which  he  has  presented  of  the  Process  against  Boni- 
face VIII.  (torn.  is.  ch,  xxiii.)  Any  one  who  has  but  glanced  at  the 
interminable  pages  of  Rayualdu*  and  of  Du  Puy,  must  he  at  once 
aware  of  the  unwearied  diligence  and  dexterous  faculty  of  ar- 
rangement which  so  apparently  hope  leu  a task  required,  and  has 
received. 


withstanding  the  allegiance  which  Henry  had  exacted  Germany 
before  his  death  ; and  the  Ghibelins  named  us  King  of  Italy, 
the  Romans,  Philip  Duke  of  Suabia,  next  brother  of 
their  deceased  Monarch,  who  assumed  the  Crown  as  From 
eustos  for  his  nephew  ; the  Guelik  bestowed  the  same  A*  D> 
title  on  Otho  IV'.,  Duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  and 
son  of  Henry  the  Lion.  The  Holy  See  had  invariably  ^ 
shown  itself  hostile  to  the  Suubian  Family,  and  Innocent  1298 
followed  the  steps  of  his  predecessors  by  continuing  to 
oppose  its  aggrandizement ; but  in  the  long  ensuing 
contest  between  the  rival  Princes  which  harassed  Ger- 
many for  nearly  eight  years,  neither  party  ever  attained 
sufficient  strength  to  enable  him  to  claim  the  Imperial 
Crown  at  Rome.  Philip  was  at  length  triumphant,  and  Success  of 
having  forced  his  competitor,  after  a total  defeat  at  Phihpu 
Cologne,  to  seek  refuge  with  his  unde  John  in  Eng-  a.  n. 
land,  he  readily  found  menus  of  reconciliation  with  the  1206. 
sagacious  and  politic  Innocent.  At  the  moment,  how- 
ever, at  which  his  power  appeared  for  the  first  time  to 
rest  on  an  enduring  basts,  his  life  was  terminated  by  a 
private  feud.  The  fierce  temper  of  Otho  of  Wittietbach, 

Count  Palatine  of  Bavaria,  had  induced  Philip  to  retract 
a promise  which  he  had  once  made  of  bestowing  his 
daughter's  hand  on  that  powerful  Noble ; and  Otho,  in  His  ascun- 
revenge,  poniarded  him  while  confined  to  his  chamber  n**Jon- 
by  indisposition,  sprang  upon  his  horse  after  disengag-  *•  °* 
ing  himself  from  the  terrified  atteudants,  and  escaped  1208. 
pursuit,* 

Wearied  by  Civil  war,  the  Germans,  on  the  death  of  Otho  IV. 
Philip,  unanimously  acknowledged  the  claim  of  Otho,  crowned  at 
who  in  the  following  year  was  crowned  by  Innocent  at 
Rome.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  Imperial  power  was  ^ ^ 
now  vested  in  a Family  whose  cause  hud  always  been  1209 
espoused  by  the  Papacy,  the  main  interests  of  the  two 
Courts  were  too  decidedly  at  variance  to  permit  their 
amity  to  be  of  long  continuance  ; and  for  a while  we  Hie  muml 
shall  perceive  the  strange  spectacle  of  a Ghtbeliti  claimant  Wl1^ 
opposed  by  the  Pope  lo  a Guelf  f possessor  of  the  Em-  0804  U** 
pine,  whom  himself  had  but  recently  invested  with  that 

* Otho  had  treacherously  aaaoaetaated  a retainer  of  Philip,  who 
on  that  account  refuted  to  complete  the  proposed  alliance  with  hi* 
daughter.  The  Count  afterwards  sought  the  hand  of  a Princess  of 
Poland,  and  salted  letters  of  recornmenilation  from  Philip,  who 
was  her  kinsman . Having  some  misgivings,  however,  as  to  the  real 
contents  of  these  despatches,  which  he  himself  was  uuuble  to  do- 
cipher,  aam  nr  militaru  htrrat  r pte  nan  agnorii,  he  compelled  a 
Secretary  to  wad  them,  gut,  mtt  ndit  liter  at  One,  rrpartt.  Philip, 
it  stmt,  had  written  hu  real  opinion  of  the  Count,  aud  had  dis- 
suaded his  relation  from  the  match,  and  this  candour  coat  him  his 
life.  Kraals,  Samma,  lib.  rii.  p.  193. 

f We  have  already  explained  the  origin  of  these  party  names  ns 
connected  with  Uerman  History,  ch.  Ixxni.  p.  633.  The  last  heiress 
of  the  Bavarian  Guclfa  married  a younger  aon  of  the  JLhim  of 
Kate,  the  most  powerful  Family  in  kastern  Lombardy,  which  about 
the  end  of  the  Xllth  Century  became  the  Head  of  the  Church- 
Party  m their  own  district.  The  opposition  raised  by  this  faction 
to  the  Gbibelin  or  Suabian  Emperors,  transferred  the  two  German 
names  to  Italy  : aud  in  the  cate  of  Otbo  IV.,  those  names,  with 
little  regard  to  their  Family  origin,  signified  no  iqnn*  than  that  a 
Guelf  espoused  the  sole  of  the  Pope,  a Ghibelin  that  of  the  (Guelf) 

Ktoj*erox.  The  story  related  by  Gianntme  (xvi.  1.)  of  the  Few 
between  tba  liousca  of  the  Uuondeltnunti  nod  A made  j at  Florence, 
by  no  means  accounts  Cur  the  adoption  of  the  names  in  Italy. 

Krantt  bat  given  a fearful,  but  prol^hly  by  no  means  an  exag- 
gerated account  of  the  fury  of  this  party  spirit  in  Italy.  Sub  y«d 
d<  tma  Tmrictro  natA  dutentwte  frai sett  CnulaJet  per  toi  anmoi  lamul- 
tuanlrt,  mint  ctrcumerclianihut  rt  errhytmotv  cirtwitm  w*y/u-»/w, 
implarabiU  od*o  ttrvt attl  i ntu.rm,  netetrntet  rjutdnam  ra  in  re  ntte~ 
tptamlur.  Son  modo  rnim  tty  an  bell  tea  hob  rnt  ade+rta,  ted  nderrt, 
terrm  frmetut,  kabttut  corporntn , iptr  hammrnm  uteettmt,  digit  antm 
emcrepilat,  rt  am  A tntttt  warn  Aabmere  parhtun  etgnt^caMOtewa. 

Sajrvnut,  viiL  p.  -07. 
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dignity.  Innocent’s  grant!  object  was  to  erect  the  Holy 
See  into  a powerful  temporal  State  ; and  during;  the 
weakness  of  the  Empire  by  it*  late  disputed  succession, 
he  had  obtained  possession  of  the  March  of  Ancona 
and  the  Duchies  of  Spoleto  and  Romagna.  In  his 
further  hope  to  extort  from  Otho  more  important  por- 
tions of  the  great  donation  of  the  Countess  Matilda, 
which  had  been  withheld  by  his  predecessors,  Innocent, 
however,  was  disappointed ; and  the  enmity  which  this 
refusal  generated,  occasioned  for  a time  the  anomaly 
which  we  have  just  mentioned  in  Italian  Politics.  The 
intrigues  of  the  Pope  secured  for  the  youthful  Fre- 
deric II.,  hitherto  restricted  to  his  hereditary  Sicilian 
dominions,  the  powerful  support  of  Philippe  Auguste  of 
France,  and  of  many  of  the  discontented  Saxon  Nobles  : 
and  be  was  already  preparing  to  dispute  the  Imperial 
claim,  on  German  ground,  when  Otho  prudently  antici- 
pated the  struggle  by  invading  Naples.  In  spite  of  an 
Excommunication  which  Innocent  hastened  to  promul- 
gate, Otho  was  everywhere  successful,  and  he  felt  as- 
sured of  wresting  his  throne  from  the  young  King  of 
Priests,"  as  he  contemptuously  termed  Frederic,  when  he 
was  recalled  to  Germany  by  a hazardous  insurrection. 

Frederic  pursued  with  vigour  the  advantage  thus 
offered  to  him,  and  at  once  transferred  the  seat  of  war 
inlo  Germany.  So  powerfully  was  he  supported  in  the 
upper  districts  beyond  the  Moselle,  that  Otho  felt  unable 
to  meet  him  in  the  field  ; und  when  the  memorable 
overthrow  at  Bouvines  had  destroyed  the  force  with 
which  the  Emperor  hoped  to  check  the  diversion  made 
by  Philippe  Auguste,  no  chance  remained  of  further 
opposition.  He  lived,  indeed,  lour  years  longer,  but 
abandoned  by  all  his  Princes,  and  uppurently  in  privacy 
at  Brunswick.  From  the  details  which  we  possess  of 
his  last  moments,  it  would  seem  that  he  addicted  him- 
self to  the  austerest  penance,  under  a belief  that  his 
misfortunes  were  the  result  of  the  Pupal  wrath. 
Stripped  naked,  and  prostrate  oil  the  ground,  he  sub- 
mitted to  a long  discipline  from  the  Priests  who  sur- 
rounded him,  while  the  Miserere  was  chanted ; ever 
urging  them  to  strike  yet  harder,  and  inviting  even  his 
scullions  to  trample  upon  his  neck.t  So  profound  a 
humiliation  won  mercy  from  the  Vatican.  Hono- 
rius  IV.,  who  had  succeeded  Innocent  in  the  tiara,  con- 
firmed the  absolution  which  the  attendant  Bishop  had 
not  denied ; and  the  remains  of  this  spirit-broken  and 
degraded  Prince  were  allowed  interment  with  Imperial 
honours  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Blaise.  J 

Of  the  great  part  which  Innocent  III.  took  in  the 
IVth  Crusade,  and  of  the  chief  stains  on  his  active  and 
ambitious  Pontificate,  the  Persecution  of  the  Albigenses 


• In  c-xntemptvm  Roman  tr  Fcdetiet  R'yein  Fredericton  Regent 
apprtiavit  I'mhytcrorntn.  Rjccardo  da  S.  (Jerauno,  cited  by  Gian- 
none,  xv.  3. 

f Optima  outer*  ipe  t talutit  in  tan  til  contrition*  is  ihc  orthodox 
deduction  of  Krnnt*  after  relating  *o*ie  of  the  above  particulars. 
Sajronto,  vii.  199.  The  other*  may  be  found  in  Miirtcnnr,  The*. 
Ane'datum  tom  iii.  p,  1374,  where  a Narratto  dr  moete  Oth-mii  IF. 
Imp.  is  printed  ex  MS.  t’i/larienn.  Thoms*  of  Walringham 
assure*  u»  that  the  dying  Rntperor,  being  unable  to  swidtaw  the 
viaticum,  humbly  xdomi  it  with  outstretehed  arm*;  mid  that  the 
consecrated  wafer,  U-npinj  from  the  hands  of  the  Priest,  buried  itielf 
withm  the  left  side  of  the  willing  recipient,  toward*  the  region  of 
the  heart ; the  aperture,  which  spontaneously  Opened  at  it*  approach, 
clo*in"  a-jajn  without  a scar.  Ap.  Catndeni  Angara,  p.  461. 

I According  to  an  anrieut  inscription  in  that  Church,  which,  with 
the  customary  privshgc  of  on  epitaph,  describe*  it  as  the  burial- 
place  of  Hi*  grotmochlige  Kayoer  Otto. 


A.  l>. 
1216. 


and  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  enough  ha* 
been  already  said  in  a former  part  of  this  Chapter. 

Few  Papal  reigns  have  been  more  enterprising,  more 
brilliant,  and  more  successful ; and  there  was  scarcely  a 
single  European  Sovereign  who  at  some  time  did  not 
bow  beneath  his  despotism.  Occupied  in  (he  engross- 
ing pursuit  of  enlarging  the  temporal  power  of  his  See, 
in  his  private  habits  he  was  liberal  and  unostentatious ; 
he  adorned  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter  by  Learning,  and  he  p0^s^to 
did  not  pollute  it  by  immorality.*  In  the  year  after  and  death 
the  close  of  the  IVth  Council  of  Lateran,  which  lie  had  «>r  innocent 
successfully  directed  to  the  support  of  Frederic  II.,  and 
to  the  condemnation  of  Heresy,  he  terminated  at  Pc-  * 
rugia,  a reign  which  had  lasted  nineteen  years,  and 
which  he  hail  commenced  at  the  unusually  curly  age  of 
thirty-seven. 

Frederic  II.  had  heen  crowned  King  of  the  Romans  Accession 
four  years  before  the  death  of  Otho.  When  that  event  «f  Iredcric 
occurred,  he  could  entertain  little  doubt  of  his  invest!-  * 
ture  with  the  Empire  by  the  hands  of  Honorius  III., 
who  before  his  elevation  to  the  Pontificutc  had  long 
held  the  honourable  post  of  Governor  cf  Palermo.  But 
the  Pope  not  only  knew,  but  resolved  also  to  exercise  the 
superiority  which  change  of  station  had  lies  towed ; and 
he  refused  to  bestow  the  Imperial  Crown  till  his  former 
master  solemnly  engaged  to  uudertukc  a Crusade.  Two  He  jeo- 
ycars  elapsed  after  his  accession  before  Frederic  ap- 
peared  at  Rome  ; and  many  obstacles  then  intervened  £tusaje> 
to  prevent  the  rapid  fulfilment  of  this  extorted  promise. 

Puglia  demanded  organization,  and  many  of  its  Barons 
were  to  be  restrained  only  by  force  of  arms.  Sicily  The  S«a- 
was  yet  more  disturbed  ; for  the  Saracens,  who  occupied 
the  mountainous  districts  in  the  centre  of  the  Island,  f"o”siciIy: 
profited  by  their  strong  position  to  ravage  the  surround-  Luceraf 
ing  plains;  and  were  not  unfrequently  assisted  in 
their  work  of  rapine  by  roving  bands  of  their  Country- 
men from  the  neighbouring  coast  of  Africa.  To  remedy 
this  crying  evil  it  was  necessary  first  to  dislodge  the  bri- 
gands from  their  fastnesses,  and  then  to  locate  them 
afresh ; and  many  thousands  were  allured  by  the  fertile 
plains  of  the  Capitanata,  to  colonize  Lucera  and  its 
neighbourhood,  t 

Five  years  had  thus  passed  and  Palestine  was  still  Marriage  or 
neglected,  while  every  moment  diminished  the  waning  ^.l^enc 
power  of  the  Christians  in  the  East.  But  the  policy  of  j0ian|- 
Honorius  discovered  means  of  stimulating  the  tardy  and  heiress 

Jerusalem. 


1223. 


• Nevertheless  the  Spirit  of  this  Pope,  which  appeared  to  the  1225. 
Holy  Virgin  Lutgarde,  informed  her  that  it  had  merited  eternal  dam- 
nation for  three  sin* ; but  that,  through  the  intercession  of  the 
Virgin,  to  whom,  while  living,  Innocent  had  dedicated  a Monas- 
tery, those  eternal  pains  had  been  commuted  for  the  sutTerinjjs  of 
Purgatory  till  the  Day  of  Judgment.  Lutgarde  mealed  the 
nature  of  these  three  tin*  to  lwr  Biographer  Thomas  Canlipra- 
tenris,  who,  out  of  respect  to  the  great  Pontiff,  fnrbenn  to  repeat 
them.  Vita  Lalyardir,  ii.  7.  ap.  Surium,  Fites  Sanctorum,  iii.  die 
1 6 Jum.  M.  de  Sismondi,  from  whom  w«  derive  this  legend,  which 
he  has  related  with  great  happiness,  conclude*  it  by  adding,  Le 
hctrvr  trouvern  peut~eire  p/ut  de  trait  crimes,  dont  Innocent  pemvoit 
rtre  uppete  a rendre  eomnte  decant  la  Majettf  divine.  Hut.  <U  Rep. 

It.  ii.  347. 

f The  reasons  given  for  this  transportation  by  G.  VilUai  are  per 
ettrre  pirn  at  siruro  deli'  Itoto  dar  Soracini  drt/a  Barber  to,  et  ancom 
per  tear  re  in  panra  per  /„nt  i ns  lubJiti  del  Regno  di  Pw&t  The 
■ite  chosen  is  described  a*  follows : Una  anltcit  Ctfla  iLserla,  die 
nnlicamente  fu  in  leya  cn  Romani,  et  fu  dufatta  per  U Snnmti, 
rote  per  yue/Ii  di  Heneeento,  la  quote  alf  Aura  n driamava  I.ueera  et 
Ofgi  ti  cArama  Aocvrfl,  et  fnrom  pi i di  x.x  mi/a  Samemi  da  arm',  et 
quelJa  Cilia  rtfcceromolio  forte.  lab.  vi,  c-  14.  apud  Muratoti  Script. 

It.  xiii.  162. 
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reluctant  Emperor.  Frederic  was  a widower;*  and  the 
Pope  engaged  lor  him  the  hand  of  Jolonta,  whose  por- 
tion in  right  of  her  Futher.  John  of  Brienne,  was  no 
less  than  the  nominal  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem.!  Little 
honour  could  be  derived  from  the  possession  of  this 
shadowy  title,  unless  its  reestablishment  were  attempted ; 
and  Frederic  accordingly,  during  the  ycur  which  fol- 
lowed his  nuptiuls,  appointed  a general  rendezvous  for 
the  Crusaders  at  Brindisi,  ami  at  length  embarked  in 
person.  But  a Summer  passed  in  the  burning  and  un- 
wholesome climate  of  Southern  Italy  had  spreud  disease 
among  the  troops  ; so  rapid  and  so  fatal  was  the  con- 
tagion, that  to  proceed  appeared  hopeless;  and  after 
severe  loss  among  his  followers  in  a voyage  of  only  three 
days’  continuance,  the  Emperor  returned  to  land. 
Some  doubt  may  reasonably  exist  whether,  after  all,  he 
had  been  sincere  in  this  demonstration ; and  whether  lie 
did  not  still  intend  to  evade  a promise  which  from  the 
first  he  had  repented.} 

That  Gregory  IX.,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  Papacy 
by  the  death  of  Honorius,  esteemed  the  excuse  no  other 
than  a subterfuge,  is  clear  from  the  heavy  penalty  of 
Excommunication  with  which  he  immediately  visited  the 
Einpcror.  Shamed  or  alarmed  hy  this  censure,  Fre- 
deric, in  the  following  year,  reolly  sailed  lor  Palestine. 
But  his  departure,  without  having  sought  previous  ab- 
solution, was  esteemed  by  Gregory  an  increase  of  sin  ; 
he  occupied  Puglia  with  troops  ;§  he  pursued  the  Em- 
peror even  to  the  Holy  Land  by  fresh  Excommunication 
through  the  Putriarch  of  Jerusalem  ; he  crippled  his 
power  by  forbidding  the  Knights  Templars  and  Hos- 
pitallers from  serving  under  his  command  ; and  he  even 
despatched  Envoys  to  the  Sultun  to  warn  him  against 
negotiation.  When,  in  spite  of  all  these  unexpected 
obstacle*,  Frederic  had  concluded  a most  honourable 
Treaty  with  that  Prince,  by  which  the  Christians  were 
allowed  free  access  to  Jerusalem,  tltd  himself  celebrated 
his  Coronation  within  its  walls,  j so  inveterate  was  the 


* By  hi*  first  ■•if*,  Constance  of  Aragon,  to  whom  lie  m mar- 
tini at  fourteen  yean  of  ago,  Frederic  tiad  issue  Henry,  crowned 
King  of  the  Roman*  in  1222. 

T JoUnta  was  daughter  of  John,  Count  of  Brienne,  hy  Maria, 
eldest  daughter  and  heiress  of  Isabella,  wife  of  Conrad,  Martini*  of 
Month  rrat.  Upon  Isabella,  although  she  wa*  the  jnmngat  child 
of  Aitiaury,  King  of  Jerusalem,  that  empty  title  had  devolved  in 
cuutrqtienc*  of  the  failure  of  the  elder  branch**  ; and  the  marriage 
of  Frederic  with  Jolauta  affords  the  present  Roy  al  House  of  Naples 
one  of  their  claims  to  the  same  title,  which  they  still  preserve,  and 
which  tho  lapse  of  six  Centuries  has  not  increased  in  value.  See 
llallam,  Btitdte  Agrt,  i.  2frt.  4to.  Tito  title  of  Julanta  (iole)  i* 
very  clearly  traced  by  Giannone,  xvi.  2. 

J Tl*e  representation  given  by  Matthew  Pari*  certainly  war- 
rant* this  suspicion.  The  Emperor,  he  says,  embarked  mm  parvo 
cvmitntu  ,*  red  pastquam  per  Irtduum  ad  trrram  promiuionn  im- 
rfert  vii/rretur,  Ant  tetubiti  infrmitatr  prterepfum,  i/a  quod  man* 
tHtempencm  rune/  et  tier  it  eorruptiunrm  «-.«  patirit  tmrlit  Uteri- 
mine  diututt  turtinetr,  untie  reiortu  r e/it  ad  porlum  qwi  mare  in- 
g re  nut  farm  I pad  tret  die # appficmt.  p.  339.  litre  is  no  more  than 
an  appearance  of  sailing,  and  the  excuse  for  giving  up  the  voyage  is 
a little  sea-sick  ness. 

§ The  soldier*  emjdoycd  in  this  Crusade,  as  it  was  called,  were 

named  Chiaoetignmti,  Giannone,  xvl  6. 

||  In  a Letter  cite<l  by  Slrovius,  the  Kmperor  writes  from  Jem- 

salem  with  very  jtixt  exultation.  Sciati*  quod  die  SalAatAi%  mi 

hujutee  menttt  jl larlii,  prardtetam  cieila/em  innrlatn  Jrnuatem  in- 

travimtit  cum  ingenti  gaudio  rrercil lir  Ckrittiani ; in  qua  trpttfcrum 
Pei  riventn  rererentrr  ntt/nvimxi,  tanquam  Cathu/im*  imperator  ; 
ae  tequente  die  Pomi/ncd,  jrviii  ejusdem  menu,  rar*nnm  ibi  portavi- 
nmt.  ad  hanarrm  rt  g fan  am  Sum  mi  Regie  It  is  not  easy  to  account 
toe  his  great  and  rapid  success  tinder  so  mnny  disadvantages.  Tho 
head*  of  the  Treaty  with  the  Sultan  are  given  by  Raynnlduv, 
tuUnn.  1229,  $ 15.  * 1 3 ’ 


enmity  of  the  Pontiff,  that  he  denouncer!  Ihe  signature  of  Germany 
a Peace  thus  advantageous,  os  an  execrable  crime  which  and  Raly. 
excited  horror  and  ustouishment.* 

But  the  return  of  the  Emperor  changed  the  face  of 
affairs  in  Italy,  lie  recovered  all  the  towns  which  the 
Papal  troops  had  occupied  in  Puglia  ; and  with  the 
sword  in  his  hand  and  a petition  for  absolution  on  his 
lips,  he  compelled  Gregory  to  release  him  from  Excom- 
munication. In  the  Treaty  negotiated  with  the  Pope  He'retunw 
wus  included  also  a Confederacy,  then  first  recognised,  to  Italy, 
and  long  afterwards  most  harassing  to  Frederic.  The  a.  d. 
Lombard  Cities  a few  years  back  had  embodied  themselves  1229. 

in  a Second  League; t of  which,  as  before,  Milan  was  the  *nd  ron- 
Chief ; the  Pope  assumed  its  protection  ; and  as  the  ® .f)j 
obstinate  refusal  of  the  Iron  Crown  of  Monza  had  ^ Pope, 
greatly  irritated  Frederic  against  the  Milanese,  Gre-  aud  the  * 
gory  ensured  their  safety,  which  was  essential  to  his  own.  Second 
by  making  them  parties  in  this  negotiation.  Lombsnl 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  Pope’s  **c,lBue 
reconciliation  was  hollow,  and  that  he  was  deeply  con-  . ' ' 
earned  in  the  sedition  which  ere  long  assailed  Frede- 
ric’s power  in  Germany,  and  called  up  an  unnatural 
enemy  from  the  bosom  of  his  own  family.  His  son  Rebellion 
Henry,  deluded  by  promises  of  support  from  Milan,  and  punish- 
actively  excited  rebellion  on  the  Rhine,  and  engaged  meBtofh“ 
Ferdinand  of  Austria  in  his  behalf.  But  the  rapid  Bua  Henry* 
movements  of  the  Emperor,  who  hastened  from  Italy  A* 
on  the  first  alarm,  anticipated  this  treachery ; the  guilty  ’ 

Prince  besought  mercy  nt  his  Father’s  feet,  and  ex- 
piated his  crime  by  degradation  from  his  title  of  King 
of  the  Romans,  and  by  imprisonment  for  life  in  Sicily.J 
The  Lombards  merited  severer  punishment ; and  the 
Emperor  was  urgently  instigated  to  wreak  his  vengeance 
upon  their  League,  by  one  who  indulged  the  hope  of 
private  aggrandizement  in  the  renewal  of  War.  The  Eccellioo 
Family  of  Romano  had  long  headed  the  Ghibclin  fac-  Romano 
tion  in  the  Trevison  March;  and  of  the  two  Brothers,  excites  the 
Alberic  and  Eccellino,  who  now  shared  the  Fiefs  of 
that  powerful  House,  the  latter,  eminent  by  his  talents,  i^bsrds* 
his  courage,  his  subtil ly,  and  his  recklessness  of  crime, 
was  earnestly  waiting  an  occasion  for  the  establishment 
of  an  independent  Sovereignty ; and  regarded  with 
especial  avidity  the  Lordship  which  his  ancient  rival,  the 
Marquis  d'Este,  had  established  at  Ferrara. 

Verona  and  Vicenza  were  soon  mastered  by  Ihe  force 


• Raynaldus,  udann.  1229,  $ 2-1.  Letter  from  tin:  Pope  to  the 
Duke  of  Austria. 

f The  Cities  which  signed  this  League  were  Milan,  Bologna, 
Fifteens*,  Verona,  Brescia,  Faenza,  Mantua,  Vereelli,  Lodi,  Her- 
pmo.  Turin,  Alessandria,  Vicenza,  Pndua,  and  Treriw  r Cremona, 
runnn,  Modena,  and  Reggio  remained  devotedly  Ghibflh*.  A 
very  lucid  arrangement  of  tho  complicated  petty  State*  info  which 
Neil  hern  Italy  was  divided  at  this  period,  is  given  by  Mr.  Hallam, 
JHtdd/e  Age*,  i.  265.  4to. 

J Boeaceio,  in  hi*  Tract  De'  Can  degli  Hur.mini  B/tniri,  gives  a 
romantic  account  of  ths  death  of  Henry.  After  he  hail  been  long 
imprisoned,  hi*  Father,  touched  with  compassion,  scut  fgr  him  with 
the  intention  of  restoring  him  to  liberty.  Henry,  who  anticipated 
some  aeierer  punishment,  found  an  opportunity  of  eluding  tho 
watchfulness  or  his  escort  as  he  was  parsing  a river,  Itaj.-d  his 
herse  over  tho  parapet  of  the  bridge  by  which  it  wo*  crossed,  and 
was  drowned  in  the  wafer  beneath.  Tho  more  general  belief 
assign*  him  a natural  death  in  the  year  12-12.  Kraut:,  who 
pumica  the  memory  of  Frederic  with  a bittern***  of  Kpirit  which 
would  have  rendered  him,  if  be  hod  been  contemporary,  nn  oracle 
among  the  Guvlfs,  implies  that  Henry  wn*  put  to  death  by  hi* 
Father1*  order.  The  charge  is  qualified  by  an  ut/emnt  ; the  i- fleet 
of  which,  however,  is  greatly  diminished  hy  tlm  concluding  remark, 
Cruentum  Impertum  quA  run  viscrriAwr  nan  parctret,  Saxon m, 
vLii.  6. 
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which  Frederic  directed  against  them  in  person ; and 
Padua,  a mure  important  conquest,  was  won  during  hit 
absence  by  Eceellino.  When  the  Emperor  reentered 
Italy,  his  force  was  strengthened  by  a body  of  ten  thou- 
sand Saracens  <lrnwn  from  his  new  Colony  in  Puglia. 
Penetrating  along  the  banks  of  the  Oglio  to  Corte- 
Nuova,  he  surprised  and  totally  overthrew  the  Mi- 
lanese with  the  loss  of  Ihtir  Curroccio ; and  the  first 
check  in  his  victorious  progress  was  received  under 
the  walls  of  Brescia.  That  City,  often  afterwards 
similarly  distinguished  in  Italian  History,  endured  a 
siege  of*  sixty-eight  days,  during  which  the  assailants 
maintained  Ihemelves  with  unbroken  perseverance,  and 
in  the  end  compelled  the  Emperor  to  born  his  artillery 
and  withdraw  to  Cremona.  New  enemies,  meantime, 
hod  arisen.  An  ill-judged  and  cruel  act,  the  execution 
of  a Son  of  the  Doge  of  Venice,  who  filled  the  office  of 
Podestk  of  Milan,  was  not  forgiven  by  that  Republic; 
which,  in  conjunction  with  Genoa,  allied  itself  to  the 
Lombards.  When  Gregory  also,  in  full  Consistory, 
pronounced  n Sentence  of  Excommunication  against  the 
Emperor,  Frederic,  well  aware  of  the  defection  from  his 
cause  which  was  likely  to  result  from  this  manifestation 
of  Papal  displeasure,  determined  to  march  at  once  on 
Rome.  Gregory,  as  he  approached,  far  fVom  endea- 
vouring to  conciliate  his  powerful  enemy,  prepared  for 
war  with  redoubled  energy ; he  roused  the  passions  and 
excited  the  imagination  of  the  populace  of  the  Capital 
and  its  neighbourhood  by  repeated  processions,  in  which 
the  most  venerated  relics  were  borne  through  the  streets, 
and  the  spectators  were  besought  to  arm  for  their  pro- 
tection; and  he  summoned  a General  Council  to  meet 
at  the  Lnteron  during  the  following  Easter.  To  his  first 
call,  and  to  the  Crusade  which  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans  preached  by  his  instructions  against  Fre- 
deric. the  people  replied  enthusiastically ; and  so  nu- 
merous was  the  army  which  marshalled  itself  in  defence 
of  the  Eternal  City,  that  the  Emperor,  without  attempting 
its  investment,  passed  on  into  Puglia.  Bitterly  resenting 
the  arts  which  had  been  employed  to  convert  into  a War 
of  Religion  that  which  ought  more  justly  to  have  been 
considered  a private  feud,  ne  ruthlessly  put  to  the  sword 
every  prisoner  upon  whom  he  found  the  badge  of  the 
Cross,  thus  desecrated  from  its  legitimate  purpose.* 

The  invitation  to  a Council  was  promptly  met  by  the 
Clergy  of  France  ; ami  the  Emperor  perceived  that  if  he 
allowed  it  to  assemble,  his  Excommunication  would  be 
confirmed,  and  his  adherents  would  gradually  drop 
uway.  He  addressed  letters,  therefore,  to  all  the  Eu- 
ropean Princes  urging  them  to  oppose  the  gathering  of 
this  Council,  which  was  not  convened  for  the  promotion 
of  Ecclesiastical  Peace,  but  rather  to  excite  a cruel  war 
against  one  of  the  Chiefs  of  Christendom.  In  order  to 
intercept  the  French  Clergy  in  their  progress  to  Rome, 
he  adopted  yet  more  active  measures.  All  approach  by 
land  being  blockaded,  for  Frederic  had  six  annies  in 
the  field, t the  Genoese  undertook  to  convey  the  Depu- 


• Both  Giaunone  and  Struvius  represent  Frederic  as  inflicting 
great  cruelties  upon  his  prisoners,  hut  they  do  not  cite  authorities. 
The  former  says,  Qunnti  de  Cmer*iijn/ih  facer*  priginnrri,  lanti 
facera  /urn,  o frmirre  in  t/unllm  jut rli  In  o con  f<rrt>  mfundo 

tignarr  tnfnMe  mta  Croce,  xrii.  2.  The  latter  accuses  the  Emperor 
of  dism  issing  his  captives  after  various  mutilations,  an«l  adds, 
Cirnnt  eorunam  in  Cruris  far  mam  vnlntmvit  per  primam  cut  cm 
utqur  a’l  cranium,  qmbuulam  per  m muti.  i.  461. 

t HnAuit  tnm  ttx  rxcmlus,  sm^sh,  pvpulooot  el  formidahiltt. 
Matt,  l'aris,  556. 


ties  to  the  Council,  from  their  rendezvous  at  Nice  to  Germany 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  Seven  and  twenty  galleys  **d  Italy, 
freighted  with  this  holy  burden  were  already  on  tbeir  '•—*****' 
passage  between  the  Isles  of  Meloria  and  Guglio,  when  From 
they  were  encountered  by  a confederate  fleet  of  Pisans  A’  D* 
and  Sicilians.  Never  was  victory  more  complete  than 
that  attained  by  the  Ghihelins;  nineteen  of  the  hostile  ° 
galleys  were  captured,  three  were  sunk  ; the  booty  in  j.J9q 
money  was  so  enormous  that  the  allied  sailors  are  re- 
ported  to  have  divided  their  spoil,  not  by  the  tedious  hired  llv  the 
operation  of  counting,  but  by  measuring  it  with  a Ghibelui 
bushel ; and  the  two  Cardinals  and  the  many  Pre-  fleet- 
lates  who  were  found  among  the  four  thousand  pri-  *'  D‘ 
soners  who  had  been  taken,  were  confined  in  the  Chapter  1241. 
Mouse  of  the  Cathedral  of  Pisa,  and  fettered,  in  mock 
respect,  with  silver  chains.*  The  ultimate  fruits  of  his  of‘ 
victory  were  far  greater  than  the  conqueror  had  ventured 
to  anticipate.  Overwhelmed  with  chagrin  and  mortifica-  Aug.  21. 
tion,  Gregory  died  within  a few  months  after  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  hopes  which  he  had  entertained  from 
the  Council,  no  longer  to  be  assembled. 

The  Pontificate  of  Celestin  IV.,  his  immediate  sue-  CetartinlV. 
cessor,  endured  but  eighteen  days ; and  so  reduced  in 
numbers,  and  so  distracted  in  opinion,  was  the  Conclave 
after  his  death,  that  an  interregnum  of  twenty  months 
ensued.  Its  choice  at  length  rested  upon  Sinibaldo  di  Innocent 
Fresco,  a noble  Genoese,  who  assumed  the  title  of  In-  IV. 
noccnt  IV.  When  Frederic  was  congratulated  on  the  **  1>* 
elevation  of  an  Ecclesiastic  with  whom  he  had  always  1243. 
lived  on  terms  of  familiarity,  aud  whose  House  had  in- 
variably espoused  the  Ghibelin  principles,  he  evinced  no 
•mail  knowledge  of  mankind  In  his  reply : “ 1 am 
rather  to  be  pitied  than  to  be  congratulated,  for  I have 
lost  a zealous  friend  in  the  Cardinal,  and  I shall  find  a 
virulent  enemy  in  the  Pope/’f  If  the  speech  be  genuine, 
greater  foresight  has  seldom  been  evinced.  No  efforts  Frederic 
were  wanting  on  Frederic's  part  to  conciliate  the  new  *ltemphj 
Pontiff ; the  noblest  officers  of  his  Court  were  despatched  °°* 

to  compliment  him  on  his  accession,  to  offer  entire  sub- 
mission, and  to  ask  the  hand  of  a niccc  of  his  Holiness 
for  Conrad  the  Emperor's  son  and  presumptive  heir. 

As  a preliminary,  however,  the  Pope  demauded  the 
release  of  all  prisoners  and  the  ceteion  of  all  conquests; 
a proposition  which  was  met  by  another  for  the  aban- 
donment of  the  Lombard  Cities,  aud  the  recall  of  the 
Legale  who  vru*  preaching  a Crusade.  On  neither  side 


* We  have  here  followed  Samotufi  and  tus  numerous  authorities, 
(Rep,  lul  iii.  48.)  Gian  none,  however,  assigns  a fax  heavier  fat* 
to  the  distinguished  prisoners.  He  states  the  number  of  captured 
galleys  to  have  been  twenty-two,  containing  three  Legates,  the 
Archbishop  of  Rouen,  many  English  and  French  Bishops  besides 
inferior  Clergy,  and  un  grv no  numrro  if  AmbatcituU>ri-  Some  of 
these,  he  says,  were  tnavtocted  on  the  spot ; tome  were  distributed  in 
various  prisons,  in  which  those  who  were  not  rule-nscd  at  the  instance 
of  their  respectivo  Sovereigns  died  wretchedly  by  starvation.  Stru- 
vtas  also  writes,  although  more  briefly,  much  to  the  same  purpose, 
i.  465. 

f Perdrli  tutnum  ami  cum  Quia  nulla*  Papa  point  eue  GiMfinui. 
Galvan  em  FI  am  m a,  Mump.  /’A ?r.  c.  276.  Murat,  xi.  680.  Ex 
optima  itMtCo  Cardina/e  it  wfcHittimum  hoatCM  Punti/icem  Aah i- 
turum.  Ray lultlus,  ad  ann.  1213,5  12.  Gian  no  ne,  when  shaking 
of  the  change  which  Hotiortus  III-  on  his  accession  hail  shown 
towards  Frederic,  Ilos  the  foUoaing  remarks  which  are  very  much 
to  our  purpose.  Fu  wnnvcitsr  3e’  pin  diligenti  imtttlif  atari 
out  I turn  e dette  uziom  ntttant,  appaggvila  M pm  amticAi  t utoderni 
etempi,  cAe  i PmtiJM  mtffitfri  ttrmci  ckc  hanno  avuli  i Pimripi, 
tnno  tfnh  gur/.'t  cAc  in  tempo  tleila  /or  private  fortuna  /arum,  di  i,r 
fhmiylittri  r dmneiliti,  Innocensio  1 1\  rum  do  Cardina/e  f£  grand1 
amico  th  Fedcnco,  mn  rjurtli  ijuanrL  inletr/a  Mua  e/esionettn  it ccvri, 
e provide  tjiuinto  nccaddc  a lui  di  malt.  xvi.  <wt  rn. 
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GERMANY  AND  ITALY.-FREDERIC  II. 


aid  there  Appear  wiliingnew  to  comply,  and  Frederic 
again  took  the  field. 

Still  the  negotiation*  were  not  entirely  broken  off.  and 
in  the  course  of  the  following  year  they  appeared  ripe 
for  amicable  conclusion.  Whether  Innocent  had  been 
no  more  than  temporizing,  or  whether  he  was  apprized 
of  some  treacherous  design,  it  is  not  now  possible  to 
determine  ; but  at  the  moment  in  which  the  Emperor 
expected  to  receive  his  signature  to  the  pending  Treaty, 
he  was  astonished  to  learn  that  the  Pope  had  taken 
horse  by  night,  and  had  ridden  to  Civita  Vecchia  with 
the  utmost  speed,  wholly  unattended  aud  in  a military 
disguise.*  He  there  found  a well-armed  fleet  from 
Genoa  waiting  for  his  arrival,  aud  eml larking  for  that 
City  he  entered  it  in  triumph,  ami  proceeded  over 
land  to  Lyon,  where  he  fixed  his  Court  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Louis  IX.  of  France.  On  the  first  receipt  of 
this  astounding  intelligence  the  Emperor  published 
abroad  that  the  Pontiff’s  flight  had  been  occasioned  by 
guilty  terror.  “Certain  Monks,”  said  Frederic,  “ have 
conspired  to  poison  me,  and  all  the  evidence  which  I 
have  received  Axes  the  origin  of  the  plot  upon  the  Pope.” 
From  event*  which  followed  it  is  possible  that  his  sus- 
picion might  be  true ; it  is  vrry  probable,  also,  that,  im- 
pressed with  this  belief,  he  bad  determined  to  seize  the 
person  of  Innocent  who  saved  himself  by  timely 
escape.f 

No  sooner  had  the  Pope  established  himself  in  Lyon 
than  he  renewed  the  Excommunication  of  his  prede- 
cessor against  Frederic ; and  summoned  a General 
Council  to  lake  into  consideration  two  especial  objects  ; 
the  defence  of  Christendom  against  the  Tartars,  and  the 
delinquency  of  the  Emperor.  Four  hundred  Bishops 
obeyed  the  citation  ; and  in  exposing  the  dangers  of  the 
Church  the  Pope  chiefly  referred  to  Frederic  an  their 
source,  taxing  him  with  perjury,  heresy, and  blasphemy: 
with  imprisoning,  plundering,  and  murdering  Eccle- 
siastics; with  disregard  to  the  admonitions  of  llic  Holy 
See;  with  paying  equal  veueration  to  the  names  of 
Mohammed  and  of  Christ ; with  having  shown  unbe- 
coming friendliness  to  the  Sohlan  of  Babylon  while  in 
Palestine ; and  of  having  polluted  himself  by  the  im- 
pure love  of  Saracen  Women  in  Ilia  own  dominions. 
In  the  second  Session,  these  accusations  were  renewed, 
and  Frederic  was  cited  to  appear  in  person  before  the 
Council.  When  the  Deputies  met  for  the  third  and 
last  time,  luuocent  solemnly  pronounced  that  God  had 
rejected  the  Emperor  ; that  he  was  deposed  from  his 
throne ; that  ull  who  should  dare  to  afford  him  favour 
or  succour  were  excommunicated  ; and  that  his  subjects, 
freed  from  their  allegiance,  were  authorized  forthwith  to 
proceed  to  a new  election.  ‘4  What  means  this  rash 
presumption  T exclaimed  Frederic  when  he  learned  the 
arrogant  sentence.  “ Is  it  for  a Synod  of  Priests  to  de- 
prive me  of  my  Crown  ?"  Then  sending  for  the  casket 
which  held  his  Regalia,  he  unlocked  it,  anil  placing  a 
diadem  upon  bis  brows,  “ Not  yet,”  he  continued. 


• Dommua  tfihtr  Pupa  m it  med/ocriltr  at  tom  tut,  ft  prrturba- 
outturn  prtoffrfnt,  m A of 4 prn**»  tnmm,  rrfirtii  Papatibot  or- 
NifBirn/if , retrrrm  mduit  senebaldum  (a  word  which  w*  do  not  find 
explained  *itl>ur  in  the  Glossary  to  Matt.  Pari*,  ertn  Du  C*ngc,) 
rt  tmtrr  ormolu*  nfwum  aoeeuMit  rdacutimum  ; mami  *on  racud  ft 
rir  atboMilanu  «w*ni  dam  tuLtiofjuf  ditcrdm*.  m^n  eywmi  prprmt 
iatmhus  : itu  <juod  aulr  prtmam,  trigmU*  ifmntmnr  mi/wno  pfrirmutwtt, 
nemtme  eamhantr  rri  tpttrm  rrrrui  patmtf.  Malt.  Pan*.  637. 

f Innocent  propagated  a report  to  that  ettect  Sffmjkmtum  fat 
Domtma  Pup, r,  at  • drm  pole*  <m trrtUt.  Irntnlt  m,Mr*  7h*ci 

rranl  in  amtendo  ipml  node  u t ipoum  opprthmdrrrnt.  id.  ibid. 


“ have  I lost  my  Crown  : nor  shall  it  be  tom  from  me  Germany 
by  any  Pope  or  Council  without  a bloody  struggle!  a«d  Italy. 
This  new  outrage  is  indeed  a benefit,  for  it  has  freed  me  ' 

from  all  former  bonds  of  reverence  and  obedience  to  the 
ungrateful  Pontiff"* 

The  sentence  of  deposition  wan  followed  up  by  the 
open  excitement  of  a revolt  in  Sicily,  whither  Legates 
were  despatched  to  preach  the  duty  of  insurrection 
against  this  “ second  Nero.”  It  seems,  also,  that  the  innocrat 
vengeance  of  Innocent  directed  itself  not  less  against  ixciteura- 
Frederic's  person  than  hrs  power.  A Plot  for  his  balboa  in 
assassination  was  discovered  in  which  many  of  the  chief 
Sicilian  Nobles  participated  ; and  each  culprit  who  was  ® ’ 
brought  to  the  scaffold  affirmed  that  he  had  received  en- 
courage  incut  from  the  Pope  f T hat  which  must  pro- 
foundly afflicted  Frederic  was  his  knowledge  that  many 
whom  he  esteemed  familiar  friends  were  included 
among  the  conspirators.  A similar  spirit  of  rebellion  ^ 
was  inflamed  in  Germany  also,  where  Henry,  Land-  many, 
grave  of  Thuringia,  having  assumed  the  imperial  title, 
found  powerful  support,  and  overthrew  the  force  with 
which  Conrad,  Ring  of  the  Romans,  was  despatched  for 
his  suppression.  Although,  in  a subsequent  engage- 
ment, the  Pretender  was  defeated  upon  the  very  eve  of 
his  Coronation,  and  died  not  long  afterwards  a victim  jjie 
to  chagrin,^  no  deeply  vras  Frederic  impressed  by  the  pert.r  *«*ki 
numberless  perils  with  which  he  had  been  beset  since  the  neouctli* 
commencement  of  this  last  quarrel  with  the  Holy  See,  tion  with 
thut  be  was  now  willing  to  purchase  reconciliation  at  Church, 
almost  any  price  which  might  be  demanded.  He  offered  *: 
to  accompany  Louis  IX.  in  the  armament  which  he 
vras  equipping  for  Palestine;  and,  with  a promise  of 
never  again  returning  to  Europe,  to  devote  the  whole 
remainder  of  his  life  to  service  against  the  Infidels. 

He  agreed  to  the  separation  of  the  German  from  the 
Sicilian  Crown  in  a partition  of  his  dominions  between 
his  son*,  stipulating  only  that  Conrad  should  inherit 
the  former.§  Innocent  demanded  yet  one  humiliation 
more,  und  insisted  that  the  Imperial  Penitent  should 
personally  appear  at  hi*  Court.  Even  to  this  last  con- 
tuniely  the  Emperor  professed  willingness  lo  submit,  and  Pans*, 
he  ha«l  already  arrived  at  Turin  on  his  route  to  Lyon, 
accompanied  by  a retinue  slender  in  proportion  to  his 
high  dignity,  when  he  learned  lhat  the  craseless  enmity 
of  the  Pope,  during  this  seeming  approach  to  friendship, 
had  stimulated  the  Guells  in  Parma  to  revolt,  and  had 
wrested  lhat  importont  City  from  his  sway.  Stung  to  Rupture  of 
fury]  hv  I his  insufferable  perfidy,  be  renounced  nil  fur-  aegutia- 
ther  negotiation  with  Innocent;  and  rapidly  assembling 
a numerous  army,  lo  whose  ranks  the  Sarucen  archers  ^ 
and  the  retainers  of  Eccelliuo  largely  contributed,  he 
invested  the  rebellious  City. 

In  his  first  paroxysm  of  anger,  Frederic  had  recourse  Frederic 
to  odious  cruelties  in  the  hope  of  striking  terror.  More  ^e*,rSt'* 
than  a thousand  Parmesans  languished  in  hia  prisons  ; an,“* 


From 
A.  n. 
1197. 
to 

a.  n. 
1298. 


• Malt.  Pont,  679.  Haynaldm,  an*.  124%  | bS. 
f Letter  from  Fradenc  tu  Henry  111.  of  Ragland.  Id.  71 2. 

I Id.  726.  Authorities  difler  as  lo  llw  cjiim*  of  Henry's  death, 
some  assign  dysentery,  Mime  a wound  by  an  arrow  received  before 

Ulrn. 

$ The  second  son  here  mentioned  was  another  Henry*,  the  i»au« 
of  Frederic's  third  marriage  with  Isabella,  daughter  of  John  of 
Kngtatd,  a Princess  of  who»e  beauty,  virtues,  and  accomplish 
menta,  Matthew  Paris  repeated')’  speaks  with  unbounded  commen- 
dation. 

[|  auddo  idem  Frtdfricut  pm  furort  fir  « eaptdu  Mat 

acrtadttmr  ir&  v*hrmtutir.  Matt.  Paris,  734. 
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Ilirtory.  end  four  of  these  unhappy  captives,  two  of  them  soldiers, 
two  civilians,  were  led  out  to  a spot  removed  two  bow- 
shots  from  the  walls  and  beheaded  in  view  of  the  citi- 
zens  who  thronged  the  ramparts;  proclamation  being 
at  the  same  time  made  that  a similar  bloody  spectacle 
would  be  exhibited  every  day  till  the  garrison  should 
129H  surrender.  On  one  day  more  it  was  indeed  reprated  ; 
and  might  have  been  continued  according  to  the  original 
menace,  but  for  the  interference  of  the  Pavian  troops 
who  served  under  the  Imperial  banner.  A sense  of 
shame,  or  a fear  of  mutiny  prevailed  with  Frederic,  and 
he  countermanded  his  sanguinary  order. 

Resolutely  bent  upon  vengeance,  and  yet  having 
made  little  progress  towards  the  conquest  of  Parma, 
Frederic,  as  Winter  approached,  instcud  of  distributing 
his  troops  into  cantonments,  resolved  to  fix  them  in  the 
very  lines  which  they  had  hitherto  occupied.  About 
and  build*  four  bowshots  Westward  from  the  great  City  which  he 
the  town  of  wa8  besieging,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a town  equalling 
Vittorio.  -t  jn  dimenafonj*  and  strongly  fortified  ; its  houses  were 
constructed  out  of  the  materials  of  all  the  neighbouring 
villages  which  he  had  destroyed;  he  turned  into  the 
fosses  by  which  it  wus  surrounded  the  waters  of  the 
Canal  Navilio  which  hitherto  had  fed  the  cisterns  of 
Parma;  and  he  made  avow  that  when  he  had  captured 
that  City  and  razed  every  stone  in  it  to  the  ground,  he 
would  transport  its  remaining  inhabitants  to  this  new 
creation,  which  he  named  Vittorio.  So  confident  was 
he  of  success,  that  he  refused  all  offers  of  capitulation 
proposed  by  the  justly  terrified  insurgents;  and  having 
fully  completed  his  arrangements,  he  contented  himself 
by  a blockade,  till  the  return  of  Spring  should  permit 
the  renewal  of  active  operations.  Meantime,  he  em- 
ployed his  unoccupied  hours  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase  and  of  hawking,  to  which  he  was  passionately 
devoted.f  This  careless  security  inspired  the  Parme- 
sans with  the  hope  of  deliverance  hy  a most  daring  pro- 
ject. While  the  Emperor  one  morning  was  distantly 
Sortieof  the  engaged  with  his  Falcons,  the  garrison  made  a sortie  ; 
Parmesan*,  stormed  the  defences  of  Vitloria;  put  to  the  sword  or 
A.  D.  captured  the  greater  part  of  its  occupants;  utterly  dc- 
124S.  stroyed  every  vestige  of  habitation  within  its  circuit; 
Feb.  18.  ftnj  reljred  'laden  with  an  inestimable  booty,  among 
SraofYiT  which  were  the  Carrocdo  of  the  Cremonese,  and  the 
toria.  jewels  and  Regalia  of  the  Emperor.  Frederic  himself, 
while  returning  from  his  sport,  was  met  by  some  fugi- 
tives from  this  great  overthrow,  and  not  without  dilfi- 
culty,  after  escaping  a hot  pursuit,  gained  au  asylum  in 
Cremona. 

William  Nor  was  this  his  sole  reverse  ; a new  Pretender  had 
c<mBt  succeeded  the  Landgrave  of  Tliuriugia  in  Germany, 

• and  William  Count  of  Holland,  alter  having  been 
Germany,  crowned  bv  the  discontented  Nobles,  defeated  Conrad, 
and  compelled  him  to  seek  refuge  with  his  Father  in 
Italy.  The  Pope,  still  obdurate,  declined  all  renewed 
Frederic  oilers  of  submission;  and  Frederic,  abandoning  Iris  at- 
rriim  to  tempts  upon  the  Lombard  Cities,  directed  himself  to 
Toscany,  operations  in  Tuscany.  The  Ghibclin  Cause,  although 
predominant  in  other  Cities  of  that  Republic,  did  not 
establish  itself  in  Florence  till  after  a severe  struggle  ; 
and  even  when  the  Guelfs,  perceiving  further  opposition 
to  be  hopeless,  evacuated  the  town  by  night  in  one  body. 


* So  it  is  described  by  Matthew  Pans ; grandrm  H 

BODti/oMM  N t <pu  Par out  pan/cah  videretur.  »td. 

\ Under  the  head  F*..c«»»iv,  in  nur  UueaUmMm  Dimmit,  may 
tie  found  woe  account  of  a Tread*  written  by  Frederic  II.  on  that 


Art. 


the  Emperor  forbore  from  personal  occupation  of  his  Germany 
important  conquest.  lie  was  deterred  by  a superstitious  aud  Italy, 
dread.  Astrology  had  bceu  among  his  favourite  studies, 
and  he  had  read  the  stars  under  the  guidance  of  Michael  * ro,n 
Scott,  whom  he  admitted  to  the  most  intimate  fa- 
miliarity.  The  Wizard,  it  seems,  had  cautioned  him  **“7* 

that  if  he  entered  the  walls  of  Florence,  death  would  be  A °n 

the  consequence ; and  Frederic,  intimidated  by  the  warn-  ]-29g 
ing,  niter  a short  abode  in  the  neigh bourltood,  proceeded  ohibe- 
onwnrd  to  Puglia.*  tins  occupy 

M ore  than  one  calamity  pursued  him  during  the  Florence, 
short  remainder  of  his  troubled  days.  On  quitting 
Lombardy,  he  devolved  the  care  of  that  district  upon 
one  of  his  natural  sons,  Hciusius,  to  whom  be  had  also 
given  the  Crown  of  Sardinia.  But  the  force  under  that 
young  Prince  was  inadequate  to  the  maintenance  of  his 
great  charge  ; and  when  he  encountered  l tie  Bolognese, 
at  that  time  the  most  active  among  the  Goell's,  at  Prince 
Fossaltn.  it  was  to  experience  a signal  overthrow,  H«n*iu* 
the  prelude  of  more  than  two  and  twenty  years  of  fVsaaha.** 
hopeless  captivity.  Partly  from  hatred  to  the  liueagc,  \Iay26. 
partly  front  a just  apprehension  of  the  distinguished  A< 
talents  and  valour  of  their  prisoner,  the  Senate  of  Bo-  1249. 
logna  passed  an  express  law  prohibiting  the  future  Hu  capti 
release  of  Heinsius,  whatever  might  be  the  ransom  vily. 
tendered  for  his  liberty.  He  was  lodged  honourably, 
and  treated  with  marked  indulgence  in  all  points 
which  excluded  hazard  of  escape ; and  at  his  de- 
cease, in  1271,  a pompous  monument  and  a gilded 
statue  were  erected  in  the  Church  of  S.  Domenico, 
more,  doubtless,  to  perpetuate  the  triumph  of  his  cap- 
tors,  than  as  a token  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the 
prisoner.t 

But  the  treachery  of  a familiar  friend  and  most  able 
Minister,  whom  he  had  long  regarded  with  lively  affec- 
tion and  unbounded  .confidence,!  was  perhaps  the  se- 
vciest  affliction  which  clouded  the  latter  days  of  Fre- 
deric's reign.  Piero  delle  Vigne,  one  of  the  must  re- 
markable personages  of  his  own,  or  indeed  of  any  times, 
was  born  in  obscurity  at  Capua.  At  the  University  of 
Bologna,  in  which  he  begged  alius  for  subsistence 
during  the  progress  of  his  education,  he  astonished  his 
teachers  by  the  facility  with  which  he  ranged  over  all 
varieties  of  knowledge  ; and  when  accident  had  once 
introduced  him  to  Frederic,  his  elevation  wus  rapid  and  of 
permanent.  During  a long  course  of  years,  the  brilliancy  d*u* 
of  Piero’s  administration  fully  justified  bis  Master’s  *» 
choice;  and  his  profound  Juridical  knowledge,  the  per- 
suasiveness of  his  eloquence,  and  the  singular  skill  in 
diplomatic  composition  evinced  by  bis  numerous  Letters 
(the  State  Papers  of  that  Age)  which  are  still  extant,§ 
prove  how  richly  he  merited  the  high  ascendency  which 

• A«h  voile  entrare  in  FtrttUK,  perche  per  rana  prtdinomt  di 
Michele  Scolio,  grande  Mtroiof*  e Mago  di  f»r*  tempt,  git  era  tfat* 
d'ttv  eke  aver  a da  murirvi  dtntro , e fermaton  ad  un  htagotvi  memo, 
poeo  dapm  paui  T Imperadore  in  Pwgha.  Ginnuoae,  xrii.  4.  The 
prophecy  ran  that  Frederic  was  to  die  in  entire  F/arenttna  ; ( h oren- 
/uu  ;)  and  like  CambyMS  and  oar  own  llenrv  IV.  he  referred  (lie 
prediction  affecting  tun*  to  a wrong  place,  and  verified  it  in  the  end 
by  dying  at  Ferentino  ia  the  Captanata.  Sec  alto  G.  \ dlaai, 
vL  31. 

f Gtaanooe,  tbttL 

1 lo  ton  cvlni  eke  trmm  iw nbo  U c Atari 

Del  ettor  dt  Frdengo.  Dante,  Inf.  xiii. 

And  Matthew  I*ari*  eaprmwe*  himself  very  similarly  when  he  call* 

Piero  delle  Vigno  i pnnt  Friderict  famdtartutmut  nntiitarimt,  et  tin. 
an  far  it  amma  i/Kut  ttulot.  764. 

$ The  beit  Edition  of  three  Letters  wu  published  at  Bu»le,  w 
1746,  under  the  euperiatendeoce  of  34.  IseL 
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History.  he  enjoyed.  On  -one  occasion  only  does  he  appear  to 
have  been  wanting,  and  his  motive  is  undiscovered. 
From  At  the  Council  of  Lyons,  to  which  Frederic  had  deputed 
A*  D*  him,  he  maintained  an  unbroken  and  mysterious  silence, 
l and  the  defence  of  the  Emperor  was  conducted  solely  by 
to  the  exertions  of  a colleague.  This  breach  of  duty  may 
I29R  have  P"**00®11  80roe  estrangement  on  the  part  of  his 
Sovereign  ; and  Piero,  mortified  by  the  loss  of  favour, 
may  have  listened,  in  an  evil  hour,  to  the  fatal  sugges- 
tions of  the  Papal  emissaries.  But  we  are  without  de- 
tails, and  some  obscurity  attaches  to  the  remainder  of 
this  sad  story.  The  Emperor,  on  his  return  to  Puglia, 
was  attacked  by  severe  illness,  and  Piero  is  said  to 
Hia  attempt  have  bribed  the  attendant  Physician  to  mingle  poison 
to  poison  with  the  medicine  which  he  administered,  and  to  have 
th«  Elope,  stood  together  with  him  by  the  sick  Prince’s  couch. 
wr*  Frederic,  seasonably  apprized  of  his  danger,  looked  stead- 

fastly at  Piero  as  be  received  the  cup,  and  observed,  “ 1 
do  not  think  you  would  give  me  poison  iH  He  was  an- 
swered with  loud  assurances  of  fidelity ; but  disregarding 
those  protestations,  the  Emperor,  before  he  tasted,  com- 
manded the  Physician  to  drink  half  the  potion.  The 
traitor  raised  the  chalice  to  his  lipe,  and  affecting  to 
stumble  at  the  same  moment,  spilled  the  greater  part  of 
its  contents  upon  the  ground.  Enough,  however,  was 
remaining  to  allow  proof  of  their  deadly  nature  by  expe- 
riment on  some  condemned  malefactors.  The  Physi- 
HW  punish-  clan  wns  immediately  executed  ; and  Piero,  having  been 
meat,  first  deprived  of  sight,  and  exhibited  as  a spectacle  of 
scorn  to  the  chief  towns  of  Italy,  was  delivered  for 
capital  punishment  to  his  most  grievous  enemies  the 
and  suicide.  Pisans ; a fate  which  he  anticipated  by  dashing  out 
his  brains  against  a column  to  which  he  had  been 
chained.* 

St.  Louis  Once  again  was  a most  powerful  solicitation,  not 
less  unavailing  than  all  which  had  preceded  it,  to  be 
^ 0 addressed  to  the  Holy  See  in  behalf  of  the  excommuni- 

cated Emperor.  After  the  Winter  which  .Louis  IX.  of 
France  hod  passed  in  Cyprus  on  his  route  to  Palestine, 
that  Island,  exhausted  by  the  great  influx  of  population 
brought  by  the  Crusading  armament,  was  exposed  to  the 
peril  of  famine.  But  the  cause  of  Su  Louis  was  the 
general  cause  of  Christendom,  and  Frederic  not  only 
granted  safe-conduct  to  the  Venetians,  with  whom  he 
was  at  war,  to  transport  convoys  to  the  famishing 


• Matthew  Paris.  764.  No  reader  of  Dauto  can  have  forgot  I an 
the  touching  speech,  in  part  already  riled,  in  which  Hero  del!e 
Vigne.  when  wintering  like  Polydcrus  in  the  ASneii,  addresses  the 
Poet  who  has  plucked  a branch  from  the  Tree  in  which  his  Spirit 
is  confined.  He  there  pleads  entire  innocence,  and  attributes  his 
fall  to  Envy,  La  M fret  net  —delle  Corti  eizio.  The  strong  attesta- 
tions which  Dante  puts  into  his  mouth,  sufficiently  evince  that  he 
was  convinced  how  unjust  had  been  Piero's  treatment 
Ft  ffiurv,  the  giammai  nrm  rvpjti  fade, 

Al  Signor,  eke  fa  cfomr  si  degm  t 
E tedi  rci  a/etm  mei  mamJo  riedt, 

Comfort  i la  mtmofta  min,  eke  giaee 
Amcor  dtl  cvJpo  eh'  intidia  le  diede.  hf.  liil 

It  should  be  added,  that  the  location  of  Piero  in  Hell  does  not  in 
any  degree  arise  from  a suspicion  entertained  by  the  great  Floren- 
tine that  the  common  accusations  against  him  are  true.  He  is 
condemned  solely  on  account  of  suicide,  a crime  which  transferred 
him  to  the  meet  a tefra,  in  which  the  ksTet  of  the  tortured  Plants 
fUraish  a Baiwuet  for  the  Harpies. 

Piero  delta  Vigne  ia  little  noticed  by  modern  writers,  with  the 
exception  of  Tiraboschi,  who  has  given  a very  detailed  account  of 
him,  sol.tr.  ltb.  i.  & 5.  he,  K<1.  Modena,  1774,  4to.  11a  dis- 
«edlta  the  story  of  the  attempt  to  poison  Frederic ; and  also  the 
imputation  against  Piero  of  having  written  tbs  disputed  Blasphemy, 
De  tnbtu  Imp—teribut. 
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army,  but  himself  also  furnished  considerable  supplies.  Germany 
Louis  was  not  likely  to  be  deficient  in  gratitude ; he  “>d 
wrote  earnestly  to  Innocent,  and  he  was  seconded 
with  no  less  ardour  by  his  Queen-Mother  Blanche,  ex-  Frwm 
pressing  his  desire  that  a Prince  who  had  saved  the 
whole  Christian  army  might  no  longer  be  excluded  from  to  * 
the  favour  of  the  Church.  M But  our  Lord  the  Pope,"  A 
says  Matthew  Paris,  never  backward  in  stigmatizing  1293* 
the  pertinacity  of  hatred  which  Innocent  manifested  to  ^ M*;„ 

the  last,  **  spurned  all  these  prayers,  and  every  hour 
became  more  and  more  inveterate  against  the  Em- 
peror.*’* Death  nlone  was  to  terminate  the  quarrel ; Death  of 
and  a dysentery  removed  Frederic  from  all  further  con- 
tests  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  after  a few  months  spent  in  ’ * 

Puglia.f  Perhaps  the  fairest  estimate  of  his  character  1250 
may  be  drawn  from  the  admissions  of  his  opponents ; ^ 
many  of  whom,  while  denouncing  him  as  an  evil  incar-  ncter. 
nation,  on  account  of  his  schism  with  Rome,  are  never- 
theless compelled  to  albw  him  more  good  and  great 
qualities  than  form  the  ordinary  portion  of  humanity. 

That  he  was  occasionally  cruel  when  roused  to  anger, 
and  that  he  yielded  with  too  great  facility  to  the  allure- 
ments of  pleasure,  are  charges  which,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
may  be  fully  substantiated ; but  we  read  at  the  same 
time  of  his  rare  talents,  his  general  vigour  of  intellect,  his 
love  of  letters,  bis  cultivation  of  Science,  his  sagacity, 
hia  generosity,  his  courtesy.  Ins  prudence,  and  his  valour. 

That  Prince  who  can  win  testimonies  6uch  os  these 
from  the  virulence  of  party  animosity,  (and  that  party  a 
party  of  Religion,)  needs  little  defence  from  his  friends, 
and  may  be  content  to  seek  his  epitaph  from  hostile 
pens. 

With  the  death  of  Frederic  II.  the  History  of  Italy  Italt. 
ceases  for  a while  to  maintain  the  intimate  connection 
which  it  has  so  long  held  with  that  of  Germany ; and 
we  shall  at  present  confine  ourselves  singly  to  the  Annals 
of  the  former  Country,  as  they  treat  the  fortunes  of  the 
deceased  Emperor's  immediate  posterity.  Of  the  two  Distribution 
sons  of  Frederic  born  in  wedlock  who  survived  him,  ofFredenci 
Conrad  IV.,  the  elder,  succeeded  to  the  Crown  of  Ger-  domia>0®*- 
many.  To  the  younger,  Henry,  his  Father  bequeathed 
the  Kingdom  of  Sicily;  and  a far  more  stirring  spirit 
than  either  was  found  in  Manfred,  Prince  of  Tarento,  a 
bastard  whom  Frederic  appears  to  have  legitimatized,! 

• Matt.  Pam,  765. 

f Th*  runaour  that  ho  was  poisoned  or  ntfibcaied  with  a pillow 
by  hia  Datum!  oon  Manfred  ia  indignantly  rejected  by  the  Neapo- 
litan Historian  Pamlulphus  Cotlenutiua.  Mi mime  mutem  rredililc 
e*t  quod  gvulam  icnbmnt,  rumorem  de  Manfred*  tparium  fame,  me 
« put  vmo  on  ad  mot:  ohilum  ith  atxeler&rit ; id  emtm  mec  Seri- 
fixmle  at,  mean*  ah  a fen  potvuiet ; et  huge  m/iter  tcriptrre  qui  eo 
tempore  eiemant  Ecclenattici  aulara.  Lib.  ir.  p.  181 . ap.  Struvium, 

L 4/5. 

Stnaviui  also  mentions  a romantic  tradition  long  believed  in  Ger- 
many, that  Frederic  was  not  realty  dead,  but  that  he  alumbered  ia  a 
care  ia  the  mountains  of  Kyfhusen,  and  would  awake  and  return  to 
power  in  hia  own  good  tima-  To  increase  the  marvel  of  this  legend, 
which  may  tw  found  at  large  ia  the  iiercyma  eunota  of  Behrens, 

(cap.  vi.  p.  151.)  it  ia  by  no  means  certain  which  of  the  three  Frede- 
rica it  ia  who  doses  within  (he  mountain.  Not  kta  than  four  impos- 
tors, each  averting  himself  to  be  the  EmjKrrixr,  appeared  within  forty 
yean  after  his  decease,  and  paid  the  forfeit  of  their  tiro  on  the 
scaffold  for  their  ambitious  daring.  Even  so  lata  as  the  year  1546, 
an  oilier  pretender  arose,  in  the  person  of  a mad  cobbler,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  las  claim  among  a credulous  rabble,  and 
escaped  with  the  milder  punishment  of  exile  from  the  scene  of  his 
folly. 

| Frederic  is  believed  to  have  married  the  Marchioness  of  Mont- 
ferrat,(hy  whom  he  was  Father  of  Manfred,)  overcome  by  her  piteous 
solicitations  on  her  death-bed.  MatL  Paris,  930. 
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and  to  have  equalised  in  rights  to  hi*  half  brothers  in 
case  of  their  death  without  issue.  Although  scarcely 
eighteen  year*  of  age,  Manfred,  as  Regent,  ad  ministered 
the  Government  of  the  two  Sicilies  with  distinguished 
vigour;  and  before  the  arrival  of  Conrad  in  Italy  he 
had  suppressed  a dangerous  rebellion,  and  had  reduced 
all  the  insurgent  towns  excepting  Capua  and  Naples. 
The  latter  of  those  Cities  had  iudeed  been  formally 
nnited  to  the  Holy  See  by  a decree  of  Innocent  IV.  at 
the  moment  of  Frederic's  decease;  when,  hastily  quitting 
Lyon,  he  made  a triumphal  progress  through  Lom- 
bardy and  Axed  his  Court  for  a while  at  Perugia,  the 
factious  slate  of  Koine  preventing  his  further  advance. 
Rut  it  was  not  long  before  he  discovered  that  the  Church 
in  herself  was  too  weak  to  hope  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  Sicilies ; and  when  both  Capua  and  Naplea  had 
yielded  to  the  arms  of  Conrad,  Innocent,  still  actuated 
by  insatiate  hostility  to  the  House  of  Suabia,  resolved, 
at  any  price,  to  remove  so  dangerous  a neighbour  from 
the  vicinity  of  Rome.  The  Holy  See  might  be  unable 
to  conquer  Naples  for  itself,  but  it  might  assign  that 
Kingdom  as  a Fief  to  some  hand  sufficiently  powerful 
to  win  it ; and  the  double  object  of*  overthrowing  an 
enemy,  and  of  introducing  an  obedient  vassal,  might  be 
conqwssed  by  dexterous  negotiation. 

The  first  offer  of  the  Crown,  as  if  it  had  been  vacant 
and  his  own  to  bestow,  was  made  by  Innocent  to 
Richard,  Karl  of  Cornwall,  brother  of  Henry  III.  of 
England ; a Prince  distinguished  by  personal  valour 
and  by  extraordinary  wealth,  upon  which  latter,  it  can- 
not be  doubted,  that  Inuocent  chiefly  relied  for  the  suc- 
cess of  his  design.  Rut  Richard,  upon  whom  Fortune 
had  resolved  in  her  sport  to  thrust  more  than  one  vision 
of  a Crown,  discreetly  perceived  in  this  instance  that  his 
resources  were  inadequate  to  the  enterprise,  and  declined 
the  glittering  offer.  When  a like  tender  was  made  to 
Henry  III.  himself,  for  his  second  son  Edmund,  that 
weak  King  was  flattered  into  acceptance ; and  during 
ten  years  of  idle  pursuit  of  an  object  which  perpetually 
eluded  his  grasp,  by  permitting  the  Holy  See  to  drain  his 
coffers,  he  involved  himself  in  inextricable  bankruptcy 
and  in  continued  disputes  with  his  subjects.  Rut  these 
negotiations  were  interrupted  fur  a while  by  the  death  of 
both  the  legitimate  sons  of  Frederic.  Henry,  the 
younger,  died  first,  and  the  Papal  agents  endeavoured  to 
fix  upon  his  brother  a crime  not  less  useless  than  odious, 
by  imputing  to  him  the  administration  of  poison.*  He 


• Quod  non  rtf  cr'dildlr,  says  Matthew  Pari*  strongly,  since  the 
brothers  loved  each  other  with  the  sinceiest  mutual  affection.  Sed 
hire  ft  nr  it  Papa,  ul  dm  far,  ml  tic  Regem  Angina  contra  iptnm  Con- 
rad am  excitaret  pmeocatnm.  889,  890.  There  i*  Itlllo  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  Henry  was  poisoned,  alttotugh  certainly  not  by  Conrad. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  perversion*  which  History  afford*  has 
been  made  by  Giannons,  of  some  further  words  of  Matthew  Paris 
connected  with  this  subject.  After  stating  that  Conrad  Hrnrxcum 
afftclu  f rater  no  di/rxutrt,  *t  i , en  m arguments  th  lech  ■•mi  f cuter  me 
protendiiiei ; aud  that  on  his  death  he  observed,  good  m rjmt  oir.l* 
partem  t im  cor  punt  repaint  amiiitt.  potitnuiaw ; Alai  the  w Paris 
concludes  by  intimating  the  profound  melancholy  which  the  loss 
occasioned.  Rex  auttm  Camradtn  pml  mortem  dich  /rate it  ni 
atuifunm  at  antra  vaJtum  or  ten  lit  teremm.  This  passage  h.i»  lieeu 
converted  by  the  Neapolitan  Historian  to  his  own  purpose  by  the 
following  very  swindling  misrepnweiitAtiiJO.  A7 arm  JwfffS  Arris 
cAe  Cnrradu  dirde  wow  feggieri  MutptUi  detter  egh  tints  an  tore  del  In 
morte  Ji  qvelt  inaoccnte  fanciutto,  poteki  da  a tiara  in  pa t hum  moalrS 
mi  at  Cur  coda  xl  tun  voitu  cmi  tettno  r giucoado  come  prim*.  XfiU  2. 
One  of  M«ttWw  Paris’s  mqwttMflat  appears  borrowed  from  Con- 
rad'* Lett*  r announcing  his  Brother's  death  to  Henry  III,  prefix* 


was  followed  to  the  grave  in  a fear  months  afterward*  Italy, 
by  Conrad  himself,  whom  Use  same  bu*y  malice  pro-  v— 
nounced.  most  probably  with  equal  falsehood,"  to  have  rn,m 
perished  hy  similar  treachery  on  the  part  of  Manfred.  A*  °* 

Overjoyed  at  this  mortality  amongst  his  enemies,  H®7. 
Innocent  appears  to  have  renewed  his  hopes  of  obtaining  *° 
the  Sicilies  for  himself,  and  he  accordingly  suspended 
his  recent  Treaty  with  England.  One  son’  Conrad  in, 
a child  of  three  tears  old,  was  Conrad's  sole  issue ; and  j°y 
the  rightful  claim  of  this  unhappy  infant  appeared  to  May  12. 
have  little  chance  of  establishment,  while  his  Crown  was  Innocent 
almost  virtually  possessed  on  the  one  hand  by  Manfred, 
on  the  other  was  coveted  by  the  ambition  of  Innocent. 

Conrad  i a remained  in  Germany  under  the  tutelage  of  * K 
his  mother,  a Princess  of  Bavaria;  and  to  the  overtures 
of  submission  made  in  his  name,  Innocent  returned  an 
answer  almost  openly  avowing  his  designs  of  usurpation. 

The  Two  Sicilies,  he  said,  must  in  the  first  instance  be  Hisan- 
ceded  to  him  in  full  possession;  and  when  the  young 
Prince  should  arrive  at  man’s  estate,  his  claims  might  fOTofrub- 
he  examined,  and  it  should  be  then  seen  what  favour  miuioo. 
could  be  accorded  bim.t 

Stimulated  by  the  Papal  emissaries,  the  native  m 
Sicilians,  on  the  death  of  Conrad,  broke  into  open  revolt  Sidly. 
against  the  Germans  and  Saracens.  In  this  emergency 
both  parties  had  recourse  to  Manfred,  and  confirmed  him  Manfred, 
in  the  full  powera  of  Regent.  His  task  was  difficult;  Regent, 
ail  Sicily  was  in  arms  against  him  ; and  the  Pope,  at 
the  head  of  an  army  which  be  was  incompetent  to 
oppose,  already  approached  the  Neapolitan  Provinces. 

Without  hope  from  any  immediate  resistance,  he  deter- 
mined to  temporize,  mid  accordingly  took  the  bold  reso-  j;S)Wtot,Ia» 
lulion  of  at  once  treating  with  Innocent  personally,  with  lano 
With  this  object  he  advanced  to  meet  him  on  the  cent, 
frontiers,  bent  on  his  knees  in  adoration,!  held  the 
bridle  of  his  mule  as  lie  passed  the  boundary  stream  of 
Garigliano,  and  signified  that,  with  a due  reservation 
of  his  nephew’s  rights,  he  was  most  eager  to  testify  his 
submission  and  reverence  to  the  Holy  See.  How  far 
this  dissimulation  might  ultimately  have  effected  its 
purpose  it  is  not  possible  to  determine.  Innocent,  it  is 
said,  treated  him  with  consideration,  and  confirmed  him 
in  some  portion  of  authority.  But  it  was  plain  that  no- 
thing short  of  the  annexation  of  Sicily  to  the  Pontificate 
was  contemplated  by  his  ambition ; and  the  Gudf 
Nobles  wbo  accompanied  him  were  little  careful  to 


tiuimam  partem  natiri  pectoris  peritdiue  dotemux.  In  Slut*  of  the 
barbarous  mednrval  Latin  in  which  that  Letter  is  couched,  it  U im- 
powsibU:  lu  doubt  that  it  was  dictated  by  very  poignant  affliction. 
Fse  itra,  L 302. 

• There  is  not  any  satisfactory  evidence  for  this  most  atrocious 
charge,  which  ought  never  to  haw  been  advanced  unless  it  could  be 
substantiated.  But  unconseictitioua  us  in  the  fierce  virulence  of 
| tarty  spirit  at  all  times,  at  no  season  has  it  been  m >re  so  titan  in  thw 
Gtieif  and  GhilieUn  content,  during  which  accusation*  of  the  blackest 
nature  wen*  affirmed  and  retorted  without  a shadow  of  proof  on 
either  title.  It  surely  cannot  be  deemed  enough  to  say,  that  Henry 
being  dead,  the  removal  of  Connul  amt  the  feebleness  of  his  infant 
Km"*  minority,  rendered  usurpation  easy  to  AlanfmL  That  there 
1*  struug  motive  for  a crime,  of  itself  singly,  is  by  no  moans  suf& 
eie.u  teatimiMiy  to  establish  its  corummuia.  On  the  usurpation  it- 
self we  shall  say  more  by  and  by. 

t Nicolas  do  Jamsiila,  Hut.  dc  /W«  Gttlit  Fred.  U.  Imp.  «JK 
Mural.,  viii.  ad7. 

I / 'dir  uigmoccAionr.  adorarlo,  Giannone,  xviiL  3.;  a chapter  in 
which  he  frequently  express**  unbounded  admiration  of  the  t-.rnula- 
s «M»i,  the  mgatuu,  and  the  gmnduttme  attune  of  Manfred.  Nicolas 
*lc  Jamsiila  (Murat,  viii,  512.)  does  not  say  that  Manfred  did  morn 
than  hold  the  Pope's  bridle,  acting  as  his  equerry,  (i tru/or.) 
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imitate  hia  courtesy,  txr  to  abstain  from  tokens  of  open 
disrespect  to  Manfred.  It  would  far  exceeed  our  limit* 
if  we  were  to  detail  the  circumstances  of  a private  feud, 
in  which  Borello  d’Anglone,  an  hereditary  enemy  of  the 
House  of  Suabia,  was  killed  by  one  of  Manfred's  re- 
tainers; ami  the  romantic  incidents  of  the  flight  to 
which  the  Prince  was  afterward*  compelled  in  order  to 
preserve  hi*  liberty,  perhaps  hi*  life.  In  his  passage 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Capua,  in  which  the  fatal 
quarrel  occurred,  to  Locera,  the  strong-hold  of  the  Sara- 
cens, where  alone  he  could  promise  himself  safety,  a 
large  tract  of  hostile  country  was  to  be  traversed ; and 
sometimes  treading  almost  impassable  by-paths  amid  the 
mountains,  sometimes  desperately  braving  the  crowded 
streets  of  a town  occupied  by  enemies,  after  countless 
perils  and  hair-breadlh  escapes,  he  at  length  descried  the 
ramparts  of  his  asylum.  He  was  received  with  exulta- 
tion by  tlte  Saracens ; the  German  troops  of  live  deceased 
Emperor  flocked  to  his  standard  ; stores  and  treasure 
were  at  his  command  in  this  city  which  had  long  been 
the  chief  military  depot  of  the  Impcralisla  in  Italy  ; and 
he  soon  found  himself  at  the  bead  of  a force  with  which 
he  need  not  fear  to  encounter  the  Papal  army.* 

No  sooner  was  Manfred  confident  of  his  strength  than 
he  took  the  field,  and  repulsed  a superior  force  which  had 
been  despatched  against  him.  Meantime,  death  had 
terminated  at  Nuplesthe  ambitious  schemes  of  Innocent; 
and  Alexander  IV.,  the  successor  whom  the  Conclave 
elected,  inherited  all  his  predecessor’s  lust  for  ]>ower, 
without  either  his  energy  or  his  ability.  During  two 

Era,  the  War  with  Manfred  lingered  on  in  the  Neapo- 
n Provinces,  undistinguished  by  any  event  of  interest, 
but  invariably  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Pope.  But  the 
troops  of  tiie  Holy  See  were  employed  in  a fin  mure 
righteous  cause,  and  happily  with  far  greater  success,  in 
the  plains  of  Lombardy;  where  the  Ghibclin  partisan 
Eccellino,  converting  the  general  turbulence  to  his  own 
profit,  had  at  length  established  himself  in  a dominion 
over  which  be  exercised  a tyranny  unparalleled  in  the 
blackest  pages  of  the  History  of  Mankind.  From  the 
moment  of  the  death  of  Frederic  II.  Eccellino  had  de- 
clared himself  an  independent  Sovereign  ; and  Verona, 
Vicenza,  Padua,  Feltre,  and  Belluno  groaned  under  a 
despotism  In  which  the  sole  tribune!  was  the  scaffold, 
and  the  headsman  was  the  only  lawgiver.  Red  as  are 
the  Annals  of  Italy  with  blood,  defaced  as  they  are  with 
crime,  no  portion  is  more  deeply  incarnadined,  none 
more  foully  polluted,  than  that  which  records  the  four 
and  twenty  years  during  which  Eccellino  swayed  the 
unhappy  Country  between  the  Trentine  Alps  and  the 
Oglio,  as  Vicar  of  the  Empire,  or  some  of  its  districts 
as  their  peculiar  Lord.  Almost  the  first  act  of  the  Pon- 
tificate of  Alexander  IV.  was  the  proclamation  of  a 
Crusade  against  this  sanguinary  monster ; and  the  chief 
Powers  of  Northern  Italy  who  enrolled  themselves  in 
the  name  of  God  against  the  enemy  of  man,t  were  the 
Signory  of  Vcuice,  the  Citizens  of  Mantua,  and  Azzo, 
Marquis  d’Este,  between  whose  House  and  that  of 
Romano  a deadly  feud  bad  existed  during  three  gene- 


• Manfred's  mrnpe  to  Lucrra  has  furnished  il  de  Sucnoadi  with 
a most  UriUiant  sod  iutenwtiog  vpiouda,  (Jiff >.  Hal.  in.  eh.xvih.) 
wlikJi  U would  be  criminal  to  rnuliia’.e,  and  which  is  tou  long  fur 
entire  translation  into  our  pages. 

t CV/ntf  me  nah/e  cAw#  f ume  pmrrrt  preehee  ism  dr  Dweu 

*li,  Rep.  It.  ui.  187. 
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rations.  When  the  confederates  stormed  Padua,  eight 
prisons  of  frightful  construction  were  thrown  open. 

Each  of  the  two  larger  contained  three  hundred  captives; 
and  a huge  multitude  of  miserable  wretches  issued  from 
the  remainder,  among  whom  there  was  not  one  of  cither 
sex  or  of  any  age  who  did  not  exhibit  some  token  of 
savage  mutilation.  The  Tyrant,  irritated  by  the  loss  of 
his  chief  City,  which  he  ascribed  partly  to  the  disaffec- 
tion of  its  inhabitants,  mustered  his  whole  army  at 
Verona.  One-third  of  it.  eleven  thousand  men.  con-  CnwHyof 
sisted  of  Paduans  ; and  all  of  these,  excepting  a small  ** 

remnant,  about  two  hundred  iu  number,  were  gradually  a^nsT 
disarmed  by  stratagem,  and  perished  under  the  axe, 
at  the  slake,  or  by  slow  and  secret  torture  in  the  dun- 
geon.* 

Not  to  dwell  upon  this  tale  of  horror,  it  may  suffice  to 
stale  that,  after  a contest  of  three  years’  duration,  pro- 
longed by  wunt  of  military  skill  on  the  part  of  the  allies, 
by  consummate  ability  on  that  of  Eccellino,  he  was 
abandoned  by  his  chief  supporters  on  the  discovery  of 
faithlessness  even  to  them.  In  a final  engagement  at  Hi*  final 
the  bridge  of  Cussano,  (a  spot  which,  together  with  all  d*f«nt, 
others  of  similar  termination,  he  had  ever  superetitiously  16* 
avoided  in  obedience  to  the  warning  of  hits  Astrologers,)  .A'®' 
he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  Racked  by  fury  ^ 
and  despair,  he  tore  the  bandages  from  his  wounds,  and  ^7  * 
expired — almost  as  he  has  been  represented  by  Dante 
Still  to  exist  in  his  place  of  retributive  puuishmentt— 
wallowing  in  blood.  His  brother  Alberic  continued  in 
arms;  and  with  his  whole  family, a wife,  six  sons,  und 
two  daughters,  fortified  himself  iu  a strong  tower  among 
the  Eugaucan  hills.  After  three  days  total  want  of  food, 
they  surrendered  and  besought  mercy.  But  the  Cru-  Kxtiortfo* 
saders  had  sworn  that  they  would  extinguish  the  very 
name  of  Romano;  the  prisoners  were  ruthlessly  put  to  ofRt,waiio. 
death  ; and  every  town  which  had  suffered  under  the 
cruelty  of  this  detested  race  possessed  itself  of  some 
limb  of  one  of  the  slaughtered  corpses,  os  a monument 
of  recovered  freedom. 

The  fall  of  Eccellino  restored  Peace  to  Lombardy;  Further  *nrv 
and  in  the  South  also,  the  Papal  Legates,  after  repeated 
overthrows,  consented  to  treat  with  Manfred  ; but  M4U,Ivd* 
Alexander  disavowed  his  officers  ; and  provoking  new 
hostilities,  without  power  to  withstand  them,  paid  for 
his  rashness  by  tolul  expulsion  from  the  Neapolitan 
Provinces.  Those  dominions  were  still  administered  in 
the  name  of  Conradin,  till  a report  of  his  demise,  scat-  Rumour  of 
tered  abroad,  os  his  enemies  affirmed,  by  Manfred,  in-  Coanniiu* 
duced  that  Prince  to  assume  the  Kingly  title.  Scarcely  » 
bad  his  hasty  Coronation  been  solemnized,  when  Envoys  Kiagw'tha 
arrived  from  Bavaria  contradicting  the  false  rumour,  and  Siriliro. 
summoning  Manfred  to  lay  aside  his  unauthorized  a.  D. 
dignity.  He  received  them  with  distinguished  courtesy,  1258. 
and  returned  an  answer  which,  even  if  it  be  considered 
as  invented  but  to  excuse  his  usutpabon,  must  still  be 

* Rulaudiau*,  de  faclit  m Murrhtl  Trevuama,  ix.  7,8. 

f ••  i ■ t'approecia 

La  riviem  do  tangue  in  ia  qual  buHe 
QuaJ  per  uitdenxu  in  attnn  noccta. 

• ••••• 

/ rail  genie  ttUla  in/ino  al  nglia 

E 7 gran  Centauro  dttse,  n tun  tiranri, 

Che  dirr  %el  ningtte,  t n-tf  over  di  p*g/io, 

Quiet  ti  pitingon  gh  iptetnti  etanm, 
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admitted  to  be  pregnant  with  Truth.  The  Kingdom, 
he  said,  as  every  one  well  knew,  had  been  lost  for  Con- 
rad in,  and  recovered  by  his  own  sword,  in  spite  of  the 
utmost  efforts  of  two  successive  Popes.  The  tender  age 
of  tbe  young  Prince,  if  he  should  resume  the  Crown, 
would  again  expose  it  to  the  grasp  of  the  Papacy,  and 
consequently  would  bring  dishonour  on  the  House  of 
Suabia.  He  spoke  also  of  the  national  antipathy  of 
the  Italians  to  a German  Government,  and  of  their  being 
accustomed  to  his  own  rule.  And.  in  conclusion,  he 
entreated  Conradin  to  believe  that  it  was  not  from  am- 
bition that  he  coveted  the  sceptre,  but  rather  for  the 
benefit  of  his  Family  and  his  Country  ; that  he  would 
retain  it  for  life,  and  bequeath  it  to  him  on  his  death- 
bed* 

The  dominion  of  Manfred  was  now  confirmed.1!  The 
Tuscan  Ghibelina  sought  his  alliance ; by  his  aid  re- 
established themselves  in  Florence,  long  the  Capital  of 
their  enemies;  and  appointed  him  Protector  of  the 
Government  which  they  frumed.  In  Lombardy,  the 
overthrow  of  Eccellino  had  not  been  effected  without  the 
cooperation  of  the  same  party,  which  continued  fully  to 
balance  the  opposite  interests  of  the  Guelfs.  Alexander 
IV.,  everywhere  defeated,  was  unable  to  renew  hos- 
tilities, and  but  for  his  death;  the  King  of  the  Sicilies 
might  perhaps  have  closed  his  days  in  peace.  During 
three  months,  the  choice  of  the  Holy  College  remained 
undecided,  and  the  Cardinals,  reduced  to  the  scanty 
number  of  eight,  unable  to  satisfy  themselves  within 
their  own  Body,  at  length  elected  the  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  who  happened  at  the  moment  to  be  engaged 
on  a mission  in  Italy.  Urban  IV.,  as  he  styled  himself, 
was  a Frenchman,  earnestly  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
his  Country,  ardent  in  temperament,  and  cherishing  a 
most  lofty  estimate  of  Ecclesiastical  authority.  Against 
Manfred,  accordingly,  he  inherited  more  than  the  viru- 
lent hatred  of  his  predecessors ; and  its  activity  was  mani- 
fested immediately  after  his  accession.  An  outrage 
committed  upon  the  Papa)  territories,  by  the  Saracens, 
during  the  late  interregnum,  was  made  a plea  for  the 
denouncement  of  a Crusade  against  their  offending 
master;  and  great  but  ineffectual  pains  were  taken  to 
break  a Treaty  of  Marriage  which  James  of  Aragon  was 
negotiating  for  his  son  with  Constanza,  the  daughter  of 
Manfred,  The  King  of  Aragon,  however,  was  little 
deterrad  from  the  completion  of  an  advantageous  com- 
pact by  learning  that  his  proposed  ally  was  excommu- 
nicated as  a Tyrant,  a Heretic,  and  an  enemy  of  the 
Church  ; and  the  nuptials  were  solemnized  which  lrans- 


* Tbe  Ambassador*  were  not  dismissed  empty-handed ; hut  Con- 
radio  could  scarcely  estimate  the  toy*  widi  which  they  were  laden 
as  equivalent  to  the  Crown  which  they  wwe  denied.  There  is  much 
ndie*t4  in  CJiannones  account.  Qli  Ambmciatori  ncccutr  /«/  mpot/a, 
efarefo  heensa  «i  pmrtirom  riceamrnie  j vretmtati : e mando  at  Ducn 
4 Bmnera  darn  comer,  Mlunmi,  ed  at  piedoto  Corraduto  made 
fiaje.  xix.  mil. 

■f  It  ia  to  this  zenith  of  tine  prosperity  of  Manfred  that  the  City 
Moitfredonk,  which  he  founded,  owes  its  birth.  It  atiU  retain*  its 
name,  notwithstanding  the  effort*  of  Charles  uf  Anjou  and  his  fac- 
tion to  coll  it,  from  the  ancient  town  near  which  it  is  built,  Nuoro 
Sipanto.  Id,  ibid. 

J Manfred,  according  to  Gionnone,  waa  a professed  Pope-killer. 
He  broke  the  hearts  both  of  Innocent  IV.  and  of  his  successor.  The 
former  avmdo  inte *a  la  novella  delta  vitioria  otienmta  da  Man- 
fredi  it  ne  momte  di  cordogho,  zriiL  1.  and  Alexander  also,  non 
potemla  totlener  di  twmlaggio  i conlunti  dttpiacm  che  per  It  pro*. 
peri/A  di  Mtm/redi  € d«’  Ohtbeilim  riceveva  neW  miiw,  e into  jinaJ- 
menfg  da  grave  oordoptio,  gravemenle  infermoeu,  ed  tndi  a poco  vtci 
di  mda.  xix.  ini*. 


ferrod  to  hi*  House  an  hereditary  right  to  the  Crown  Italy, 
of  Sicily.  , In  a negotiation  of  greater  importance, 

Urban  waa  more  successful.  He  prevailed  upon  Henry  From 
III.  of  England  to  surrender  the  investiture  of  the  a.  i>. 
Sicilies,  which  Innocent  IV.  had  proposed,  and  Alex-  1197. 
ander  IV.  had  absolutely  granted,  to  his  son  Edmund.  to 
England  had  been  too  greatly  distracted  by  interna!  A*  D# 
commotions  to  permit  any  step  for  the  establishment  of 
this  claim,  beyond  the  contribution  of  large  subsidies 
to  the  Papal  coffers  ; and  the  King  willingly  bartered  a*  iaveati- 
a shadowy  right  by  which  he  was  hopeless  of  profiting,  ture  of  tha 
for  the  substantial  support  of  Rome  against  his  turbulent  Sicilies. 
Barons.  a.  d. 

It  was  to  his  own  native  Country  that  Urban  naturally  1263. 
turned  for  a Prince  who  might  dispossess  Manfred,  and 
indeed  the  state  of  Europe  forbad  him  from  looking  else- 
where. ...  England,  as  we  have  seen,  was  impotent;  Ger- 
many was  torn  asunder  by  faction  and  involved  in  Civil 
War,  the  result  of  a double  election  to  her  Crown ; and 
in  Spain,  some  of  her  Princes  were  friendly  to  the  pre- 
sent dynasty  of  Sicily,  some  were  too  weak,  some  too 
remote  for  exertion.  For  himself  and  for  his  son,  Louis 
IX.  of  France  declined  the  proffered  Crown,  uo  doubt 
in  part  from  conscientious  scruples ; but  he  forbore  from 
interposing  any  objection  when  the  like  honour  was 
tendered  to  his  brother,  Charles  of  Anjou.  Rich,  brave.  It  is  offered 
and  enterprising;  possessed  of  just  so  much  power  as  to  to  Cbarlre 
make  him  covetous  of  more;  undeterred  by  that  nice  °* Anj°u» 
sensitiveness  of  right  and  wrong  which  has  rendered  his 
sainted  brother  proverbial  in  History ; and  stimulated 
by  the  ambition  of  his  wife,  who  panted  for  a Crown 
which  might  raise  her  to  an  equality  with  her  three 
sisters,  Charles  was  in  all  respects  well  adapted  to  Ur- 
ban's purpose : and  so  fully  did  he  know  his  own  im- 
portance, that  he  rejected  the  first  extravagant  overtures 
made  by  the  Pope,  who  demanded  for  himself  the  rich-  ac, 
est  portion  of  the  territories  which  he  affected  to  grant,  ccptoL 
In  the  end,  the  Count  of  Anjou  received  plenary  inves- 
titure of  the  Two  Sicilies,  as  they  had  been  held  by  the 
Norman  and  Suabian  Princes,  at  the  price  of  the  single 
town  of  Bcnevento  and  ita  dependencies,  and  an  annual 
tribute  of  ten  thousand  ounces  of  gold. 

The  death  of  Urban  IV.  interrupted  the  preparations  of  Heath  of 
Charles,  almost  at  the  moment  at  which  he  was  about  to  Urb*°  1V- 
enter  Italy  ; and  Manfred  sanguinely  hoped  that  the  dia-  A* 
sensions  usually  consequent  upou  a new  election,  perhaps  1265. 
the  choice  of  an  Italian  instead  of  an  ultramontane  Pope, 
might  free  him  from  the  great  peril  with  which  he  had 
been  menaced.  But  auother  Frenchman,  at  that  time 
Legate  in  his  own  Country,  and  a Vassal  of  the  Count 
of  Anjou,  was  colled  to  the  tiara  ; and  Clement  IV.  not  Clement 
only  renewed  the  Treaty  of  his  predecessor,  but  yet  more,  IV. 
commuted  with  all  those  who  chose  to  accept  the  agree- 
able exchange,  any  vow  which  had  been  pledged  of  service 
in  Palestine,  foe  & much  lighter  engagement  in  the  Crusade 
for  the  conquest  of  Sicily.  The  invading  army,  headed  of 
by  the  Countess  Beatrice  and  her  son-in-law  Robert  reach 

dc  Bcthune,  son  of  the  Count  of  Flanders,  traversed  the  ** 

Alps  ; and  Charles  himself,  impatient  of  the  slow  pro- 
gress by  land, embarked  at  Marseilles  for  Rome.  After 
escaping  the  dangers  of  a furious  tempest  and  of  inter- 
ception by  Manfiwfs  greatly  superior  fleet,  the  Count  Cbsrksis 
triumphantly  entered  tbe  Eternal  City  ; aud  received,  «wned  at 
almost  at  the  same  moment,  the  dignity  of  perpetual  Sc- 
nator  from  the  Guelfs  among  the  popular  party  ;*  the 

* The  one  Senator  into  whuee  person  the  Jtornam  condensed  tbs 
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Crown  of  tha  Two  Sicilies  and  the  Gonfalon  of  the 
Church  from  the  hands  of  a deputation  appointed  by  the 
Pontiff;*  little  regarding  the  incompatibility  of  the  two 
offices,  and  the  directly  opposite  duties  which  each  of 
them  demanded. 

No  precaution  which  sagacity  or  military  experience 
could  prompt  had  been  neglected  by  Manfred  to  raise 
obstacles  against  the  advance  of  his  enemy ; but  the 
fickleness  and  the  cowardice  of  his  Neapolitan  subjects 
(two  evil  qualities  which  stain  every  page  of  their  His- 
tory down  even  to  our  own  days)  frustrated  all  the 
arrangements  of  hi*  skill  and  foresight.  The  French 
had  passed  through  Lombardy  with  slight  and  only  oc- 
casional opposition  ; and  although  it  was  mid-winter 
before  they  arrived  at  Rome,  Charles  too  well  knew  the 
advantage  which  he  must  derive  from  the  disaffection 
then  existing  in  his  adversary's  dominions  to  hesitate  on 
an  immediate  invasion.  Treachery  opened  to  him  the 
first  passes  in  which  he  might  have  been  resisted  ; and 
his  fixed  resolve  not  to  rest  satisfied  without  entire  con- 
quest, was  evinced  by  the  reply  made  to  some  Envoys 
who  attempted  negotiation.  44  Go  and  tell  the  Sultan 
of  Lucera,  as  he  contemptuously  denominated  Manfred, 
••  that  either  I will  presently  send  him  to  Hell  or  he 
shall  send  me  to  Paradise  !”f  A single  battle,  fought 
in  the  plain  of  Grandella  near  Benevento,  decided 
the  fortune  of  the  competitors.  After  some  appearance 
of  success  in  the  outset,  Manfred  at  a critical  moment 
was  deserted  by  his  faithless  Puglians  ; and  resolved 
not  to  survive  defeat,  he  headed  a few  brave  comrades 
still  attached  to  his  person  and  spurred  into  the  m&lee. 
As  he  adjusted  his  helmet  before  the  final  charge,  its 
crest,  a stiver  eagle,  fell  on  the  pommel  of  his  saddle. 
“ This  is  a token  from  God,”  he  exclaimed ; “ I fastened 
it  with  my  own  hands,  so  that  it  ought  not  to  have  been 
loosened.”  t He  was  slain  by  two  mortal  wounds§  given 
by  a French  soldier  ignorant  of  his  person,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  third  day  after  the  battle  that  his  fate  was 
known.  A corpse  to  which  suspicion  attached ||  was 

authority  or  the  whole  Assembly  not  long  after  its  revival,  about 
the  middle  of  the  XHth  Century,  woe  at  the  head  of  the  municipal 
Government  of  the  City,  almoet  always  opposed  to  the  Pope,  and 
as  factions  as  the  Tribunes  of  the  Ancient  Republic.  At  first  he 
was  some  private  citizen,  afterwards  on  independent  foreign  Prince 
from  whom  mare  certain  protection  could  be  derived.  Thus  when 
the  Guclfs  named  Charles  of  Aninu,  the  Ghibclins  at  the  same  lime 
called  Manfred  to  the  Senatorial  dignity,  greatly  to  the  violation  of 
its  boosted  unity.  Among  the  instructions  which  the  Archbishop 
of  CoscniA  received  for  hts  negotiation  with  Charles  when  he  first 
offered  him  the  investiture  of  SicUy,  was  one  to  press  strongly  on 
that  Prince’s  conscience  that  he  could  not  poeriblv  retain  hts  8e- 
natorehin  without  hazard  of  eternal  damnation  ; a hazard  concern- 
ing which  Charles  does  not  appear  to  have  entertained  any  very 
great  apprehension.  Vrlly.  iii.  1 59.  There  are  Medals  still  exist- 
ing which  bear  the  legend,  Caro/tu  Iter,  Senator  Urbu. 

Before  Clement  bevtowed  the  investiture  of  the  Sicilies,  he  mani- 
fested his  pique  at  the  acceptance  of  the  democratiral  office,  by  dis- 
lodging Charles  from  the  Vatican  in  which  he  hail  token  up  his 
residence.  “ Our  Palaces,"  remarked  the  Pope,  “ shall  never  be  lodg- 
ings for  the  Senator  I however  exalted  may  be  his  rank."  Rarnaklus. 
•rf«w..l*6S,  >12. 

• Clement  refused  to  quit  Viterbo  for  Rome. 

f Atfei  idtt  met  a/e  St/lam  de  Mocrre  hoggi  metcrai  Imi  « Knferm 
o it  meiri  mot  cm  Pmradii.  G.  Viliam,  viL  5. 

. ! Ditit  contra  i Baro.u  cAe  Aavea  dal  Into  in  Latina,  a Hoe  ett 
tignum  Dei,  peri  cAe  guetio  n mi  era  appiccat  eon  le  mie  mam  per 
modo  eke  non  do  ten  poUre  txtderr.”  G.  Villon  i,  viz.  9.** 

$ Poeeim  cA'  «’  ebbi  roila  la  pertona 

Di  dmr  ponte  mortali,  r eu  rendri 
Piangendo  a tn/ei.  cAr  valontier  perdona. 

Dante,  Purg.  iB. 

Manfred  had  a scar  on  his  face  by  which  he  might  eerily  be 

recognised. 


then  found  among  the  dead  and  conveyed  to  Charles, 
who  exhibited  it  to  his  chief  prisoners  ; by  one  of  whom, 
the  Count  Giordano  Lancia,  it  was  recognised  with 
passionate  exclamations  of  grief  and  of  affection,  which 
extorted  admiration  even  from  the  French  Captains.* 
Touched  with  compassion  for  their  fhllen  enemy,  they 
earnestly  solicited  that  he  might  be  allowed  the  rites  of 
Christian  sepulture.  But  the  tempers  to  which  their 
petition  was  addressed  shared  little  in  those  generous 
emotion*  by  which  it  had  been  prompted ; and  both  the 
Legate  and  the  Count  of  Anjou  replied,  that  such  on  in- 
dulgence could  not  be  extended  to  one  who  had  died 
under  sentence  of  Excommunication.  The  body,  there- 
fore, was  deposited  without  any  funeral  solemnity  near 
the  Bridge  of  Benevento,  where  each  soldier  dropping 
a stone  above  the  grave  contributed  to  erect  a rude 
monument  Even  this  slight  honour  was  enried  by  the 
posthumous  malice  of  his  unrelenting  foes ; and  the 
Archbishop  of  Coseuza  remarked,  that  although  the 
carcass  of  the  dead  dog  had  been  excluded  from  conse- 
crated ground,  it  nevertheless  reposed  in  soil  which  was 
the  property  of  the  Church  ; whereas  it  ought  to  have 
been  carried  without  the  Kingdom,  and  scattered  to  the 
winds.  Clement  approved  this  uncharitable  suggestion ; 
and  the  remains  of  Manfred,  disinterred  by  torchlight, 
were  transported  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Verde,  the 
present  Marino,  and  there  ignominiously  exposed,  till  the 
Sun  and  the  rains  completed  the  hideous  work  of  de- 
composition. f 

The  Neapolitans  were  soon  taught  to  lament  the 
change  of  masters  which  their  own  want  of  courage  and 
of  fidelity  had  tended  to  produce.  During  eight  days 
in  which  Benevento  was  abandoned  to  pillage,  it 

underwent  every  calamity  which  invaders  flushed  with 
triumph  can  inflict;  yet  ferocity  and  thirst  for  blood 
appeared  to  predominate  over  all  other  unlicensed  pas- 
sions of  the  soldiery.  When  these  first  horrors  had 
passed  away,  the  suffering  population  groaned  under 
oppression  sanctioned  by  a show  of  law ; and  a multi- 


Italy. 


Pillage  of 

Beneveata. 


Biondo  era , e hello,  e til  gentile  aepetlo, 
Ma  Cun  de ’ eijli  un  « Jpo  avt%  divimt. 


Id.  ibid. 


G.  ViUaai  state*  that  the  corpse  eras  (Uncovered  ou  the  field  by  a 
Hihaldo  of  Manfred’*  own  arm  v,  who  threw  it,  like  that  of  the  Prince 
of  Condi  after  the  Battle  of  Jornac,  across  an  ass  which  he  drove 
into  the  French  camp,  calling  out,  tf  CAi  ace atla  Manfred*  t*  for 
which  brutal  levity  he  was  moot  deservedly  well  beaten,  ailhora 
hmo  Barone  del  Be  to  bailee  fbrte  tf  uno  bat  tone. 

• The  worda  cited  by  Gisnnono  from  some  Annali  di  Palermo 
are  moat  unnaturally  inflated.  14  Oimc,  Signor  mio,  cA’e  quel  cA'to 
regg*o  ! Signor  buono,  Signor  anno,  eAi  li  Ad  com  crude/mente 
lotto  di  vita  l Vaoo  di  Filomfa,  omamenlo  della  Mdizia,  gloria  dA 
Begi,  percAf  mi  i negalo  un  cottelto,  cA'  in  mi  poteui  uecidere  per 
aeeompagnarfi  atla  morle,  come  li  tono  netla  muerte/n  xix.  3.  G 
ViUani’s  report  is  far  more  touching:  Ma  qu undo  venne  d Conic 
Giordano  it  die  delle  mori  net  vollo  piangendo  e gridandc , M Owe, 
ome.  Signor  mio  eke  e quetto  P* 

f Dante,  in  continuation  of  some  lines  which  we  have  already 
cited,  represents  the  Spirit  of  Manfred  a*  expiating  its  rins  in  Pur- 
gatory, and  finally  compares  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of  divine 
mercy  with  the  pettiness  of  human  revenge. 

Se  7 Ptxtlcr  di  Cotenza,  ck‘  alia  cncnia 
Di  me  ft t me  too  per  Clemente  all  ora, 

Avette  in  Dio  ben  lelta  quetla  faccta  ; 

L’oua  del  corpo  uno  tarien  ancr.ra 
In  co  del  Ponte  pretto  a Btneeenlo 
Salto  la  guardia  de  la  grace  mora  : 

Cr  le  hagna  la  pioggia,  e mote  7 tenlo 
Di  fyor  dal  llegno,  qua**  lingo  it  Verde t 
Dove  le  traimuli  a lume  tpenlo. 

r Purg.  UJL 
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tude  of  Clvfl  office*,  all  occupied  by  the  French,  were 
instituted  to  regulate  extortion.  This  tyranny  gradually 
extended  itself  into  the  adjoining  districts,  ami  Florence 
onee  agnin  submitted  to  the  Ouelfs.  But  from  many 
of  the  Lombard  Cities,  and  from  Pisa,  Charles  en- 
countered a resistance  which  exposed  his  newly  won 
Crown  to  haxard.  The  young1  Conrndin  had  been 
carefully  educated  by  his  able  and  high-minded  mother, 
and  already  in  his  sixteenth  year,  he  exhibited  more 
than  the  seeds  of  those  distinguished  qualities  which 
had  rendered  hh  ancestors  illustrious.  To  him,  the 
rightful  heir  of  the  Sicilian  Crown,  the  suffering  Ghi- 
belins  appealed  for  protection;  and  ambassadors  from 
Pisa,  and  afterwards  from  the  chief  Ixunbard  States, 
from  Sicily,  and  from  the  Moslems  of  Nocera,  laid  be- 
fore him  their  own  wrongs,  together  with  those  of  his 
Father  and  his  Uncle  ; and  proffered  support  which  gave 
ample  promise  of  revenge.  When  Conradin  lent  an 
eager  car  to  (his  invitation,  and  signified  his  resolution 
to  undertake  the  enterprise,  many  of  the  leading  Nobles 
of  Germany  voluntarily  joined  his  armament.  Among 
them  was  a youthful  Prince  whose  fortune*  in  more  than 
one  point  resembled  his  own  ; Frederic,  Duke  of  Austria, 
who  had  been  chased  from  his  hereditary  dominions  by 
Ottocar  II.  of  Bohemia.  The  force  with  which  Conradin 
traversed  Lombardy  scarcely  amounted  to  four  thousand 
men,  but  it  increased  largely  as  he  advanced ; and  in 
spite  of  three  separate  admonitions  from  the  Pope,  fol- 
lowed at  last  by  a Bull  of  Excommunication  which  de- 
prived him  of  his  sole  remaining  title  as  King  of  Jeru- 
salem, he  continued  hi*  march  till  his  banners  were  dis- 
played under  the  walls  of  Viterbo,  in  which  City  the 
Pontiff  held  his  Court.  Viterbo  was  strongly  fortified 
and  garrisoned,  and  more  important  ulterior  objects 
forbad  Conradin  from  halting  for  its  siege ; but  it  is  said 
that  os  his  army  deployed  in  military  pomp  beneath  its 
ramparts.  Clement,  regarding  the  two  commanders  who 
were  prondly  marshalling  their  Knights,  exclaimed  in 
words  which  the  event  rendered  almost  prophetical, 
“ Behold  (he  victims  who  are  permitting  themselves  to 
be  led  to  sacrifice."* 

Conradin  pressed  his  march  to  Rome,  where  Henry 
of  Castillet  (an  adventurer  of  Royal  blood  who  had  been 
introduced  to  the  L'ilinens  by  his  kinsman  Charles  of 
Anjou,  and  who  had  afterwards  supplanted  bis  patron 
in  the  rabble-honour  of  Senator)  received  him  with  dis- 
tinction, and  placed  a considerable  force  at  his  disposal. 
Hitherto,  his  advance  had  been  unopposed : and  even 
when  Charles,  hastening  from  the  siege  of  Lucent,  con- 
fronted him  on  the  plain  of  Taglincozzo  in  the  Abrosszi, 
so  great  was  the  disaffection  of  the  subjects  of  the  King 
of  Sicily  that  he  could  array  no  more  than  three  thousand 
inen  at  arms  against  the  fire  thousand  led  by  Conradin. 
A cruel,  treacherous,  and  seiftah  stratagem  gave  him 
more  than  equality.  At  the  suggestion  of  a veteran 
officer,  he  arrayed  Henry  di  Cosenza,  who  resembled 


* Stvt  kitmand  pndmtid  jnetmtm  temeritatem  ef  fW<  mthlarrm 
taenUam  ar  Injur  prr  p'Htlerel,  tree  id  * cttlo  prmtavtttrl.  Ray- 
aaldua,  ad  amt.  1268,  § 20. 

f Henry  vu  brother  of  Alfonso  of  Caatille,  and  maternal  cousin 
of  CHarte*  of  Anjou.  Banished  from  Spain  on  account  of  rebel- 
lion, lie  took  refuse  with  the  King  of  Turn*,  in  whose  srrvice  he  was 
many  years  engaged.  The  conquest  of  Naples  by  Charles  of  Anjou 
tempted  him  into  Italy,  where  he  secured  the  faruur  of  hi*  Cousin 
by  a consider  Aids  loan,  the  produce  of  his  Kami  a fixing  the  Infidels. 
Charles,  jealous  of  the  ascendency  which  he  had  obtained  at  Rume, 
hesitated  in  repayment,  and  Henry  in  consequence  became  his 
•sowed  «n«my. 


him  in  person,  in  his  own  armour ; and  placing  two-  Italy, 

third*  of  his  whole  army  under  his  command,  mar-  -v— 

e hailed  them  in  order  of  bottle  on  the  plain  ; the  remain-  tnrmk 
der,  the  flower  of  hi*  troops,  being  reserved  with  himself  *■  D- 

in  ambuscade.  The  first  charge  of  the  Germans  put  ^ • 

the  devoted  band  opposed  to  them  wholly  to  the  route ; *° 

and  when,  after  a miserable  slaughter  of  hi*  followers, 

Henry  di  Cosenza  himself  fell  pierced  with  a thousand  1*98* 
wounds,  and  the  Royal  armour  was  recognised  on  his 
corpse,  a shout  of  exultation  proclaimed  the  imagined 
death  of  Charles  ; and  the  conquerors,  secure  of  victory, 
dispersed  themselves  in  pillage  and  pursuit  At  that 
moment,  the  reserve  of  French  galloped  from  their  am- 
bush ; and  the  compact  body  of  fresh  horsemen,  however 
inferior  iu  general  number,  easily  overthrew  the  scat- 
tered and  fatigued  enemy  thus  taken  by  surprise.  Con-  Capture  of 
ratlin  and  his  chief  followers  escaped  from  the  field  of  Cooradm. 
battle,  but  not  many  days  elapsed  before  they  were  taken 
prisoners.  AH  those  qualities  in  the  captured  Prince 
which  appeared  to  give  him  claims  upon  the  generosity 
of  hi*  successful  enemy,  tended  but  to  strengthen  re- 
sentment. The  youth  of  Conradin.  the  indisputable 
legitimacy  of  his  title,  the  popularity  which  he  had 
acquired  by  his  dignified  yet  geulle  bearing,  every  gift  of 
mind  or  body  which  endeared  him  to  others,  rendered 
him  doubly  hateful  to  Charles.  To  the  honour  of  the  h;#  mock 
Tribunal  which  the  Tyrant  convened  for  the  institution  trial- 
of  a mock  legal  process  against  the  chief  prisoners,  one 
Judge  alone  was  found  base  enough  to  pronounce 
capital  sentence ; but  satisfied  with  that  authority  the 
King  proceeded  in  his  bloody  design.  A scaffold  was 
erected  in  the  Mercato  of  Naples,  and  Charles  and  hyi 
Court  assembled  to  witness  the  execution.  Robert  di 
Bari,  the  Prothonotary  of  Naples,  whose  single  voice 
had  pronounced  for  death,  stepped  forward  and  read 
the  accusation,  which  involved  charges  of  rebellion 
against  a lawful  King,  and  of  plundering  and  burning 
some  Monastery.*  When  he  had  finished,  aud  had 
added  the  penalty  adjudged  by  Law,  the  generous  spirit 
of  Robert  of  Flanders,  Charles’*  son-in-law,  revolted 
against  the  crying  enormity  of  the  proceeding.  “Wretch,” 
he  exclaimed  to  Di  Bari,  **  it  is  not  for  you  to  condemn 
to  death  a Prince  so  noble  and  so  high-born  !”  As  he 
spoke  he  struck  the  unrighteous  Judge  to  the  heart 
with  his  poniard,  and  sheathed  it  again  without  moles- 
tation. 

The  Duke  of  Austria  was  the  first  who  submitted  to  Execution 
the  executioner  ;t  and  Conradin,  raising  his  bloody  of  the  Duka 
head  as  it  fell,  passionately  bedewed  it  with  tears,  and  of  Austria, 
blamed  himself  as  the  cause  of  his  friend’s  untimely 
murder.  Then,  os  he  collected  himself  for  his  own  sad  an<i  of  Coo. 
part,  one  teuder  thought  wrung  him  to  the  heart  for  a radio, 
moment.  **  Oh,  my  mother,”  were  his  words,  " what  Oct.  26. 
will  be  your  grief  when  intelligence  of  this  day  shall 
reach  you  !**  With  a firm  hand  he  unfastened  his  doak, 


* Charles  prosed  for  a capital  sentence,  fund  contra  mm  jymtmm 
Regem  arma  wu>rertnt,et  good  Momatmum  prmdmennl  at  guoddam 
mecendem*.  Rteobalihts  Frrnuawre,  thtf.  /mpermtorum,  ap.  M ma- 
tch. ix.  137.  There  is  not  any  foundation,  therefore,  for  the  aneet 
of  Voltaire.  /*  tenlenr*  portmt  ywV*  mfnUami  la  mart  poor  avoir 
pm  Ire  arms  cuntre  l*Kgtia>.  Sw  let  Mmu rt,  ch.  bci. 

f Paniliilphu*  CoHeuutiue,  iv.  p-  SIS,  and  Gerhard  a Roo.  L p.  18. 
both  cited  by  Struviu*,  i.  493.  Bat  Kicobaldus  of  Ferrara,  who 
atatre  that  he  received  »ho  particular*  of  lu«  narrative  trom  a Judge 
who  *u  prevent,  paaitivviy  affirm*  that  Coorndta  war  beheaded 
first;  and  add*.  Lhtx  A utlri*  ram  vidtt  Conradi  propmqui  ,-<-rr»- 
cem  ferret,  gmttnlA  patml  tmdignaitht  animm  rare  rugitam  emittl,  rt 
dolurit  Hesperultone,  nec  ergo  Deum  eo/pam  voUat  prflcn,  13b. 
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1 T A L Y.— C HARLES  OF  ANJOU. 


History.  H<i  casting  one  glance  on  the  weeping  multitude  which 
V— surrounded  the  scaffold,  be  plucked  bit  glove  from  bit 
Tram  band.  and  threw  H arnotj'  them,  as  a hist  token  of 
A.  D.  defiance  to  his  oppressors.  The  sacred  pledge  was 
1197.  conveyed  to  the  King  of  Aragon,  who  accepted  it  as  an 
*°  investiture  of  the  Sicilies  in  right  of  his  wife,  the 
jV®’  daughter  of  Manfred.  A single  Wow  severed  the  head 
Extinction  Conradin,  *IK^  extinguished  the  line  of  Susbia ; a 
ofths  hire  descended  on  both  sides  from  the  stocks  of  Clovis 
House  of  And  <’f  Charlemagne,  and  which  had  counted  among  its 
SuabU.  members  more  Crowns  and  Principalities  than  any 
other  in  Europe. 

Cruelties  of  Henry  of  Castitle,  the  least  worthy,  perhaps,  of  Con- 
clude* of  radius  supporters,  was  the  only  one  who  obtained 
Anjou.  mercy  ; and  the  scaffold  and  the  gibbet  daily  received  a 
numerous  tale  of  victims.  Never  did  the  cowardice  of 
suspicion  and  ferocity  exact  severer  punishment.  In 
many  instances,  death  was  preceded  by  mutiliatkm  ; and 
when  it  was  (eared  that  tho  loss  of  sight  or  of  limbs 
might  excite  pity  for  the  sufferers,  we  read  with  horror  of 
their  being  shut  up  in  wooden  inclosures,  and  consumed 
to  ashes.*  When  the  town  of  Augusta  in  Sicily, 
between  Catana  and  Syracuse,  after  a resolute  defence, 
was  occupied  by  treachery,  every  living  soul  within  ita 
walls  was  delivered  to  the  executioner ; and  perished 
either  singly  beneath  the  axe,  or,  when  that  was  blunted, 
by  a shorter  process  of  noyade  in  uscuttled  galley. t III 
a few  weeks,  not  one  inhabited  spot  in  the  two  Sicilies 
offered  resistance  to  the  French,  nor  was  there  one  in 
which  blood  poured  out  like  water  did  not  cry  aloud  for 
vengeance. 

The  power  of  Charles  gained  material  increase  by  a 
long  interregnum  in  the  administration  of  the  Holy  See, 
which  continued  during  the  unprecedented  period  of 
three  and  thirty  months  ufter  the  death  of  Clement  IV. 
The  influence  of  the  King  of  Sicily  was  all  powerful 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  States  while  thus  deprived  of  their 
supreme  head  ; and  in  the  Northern  districts,  opposition 
to  him  was  wholly  extinct.  For  a while  lie  wos  called 
away  by  the  necessity  of  attending  his  brother  of  France 
in  his  last  Crusade ; but  even  that  expedition,  so  fatal  to 
The  King  others,  was  profitable  to  Charles ; and  he  returned  to 
of  Tuaia  b©-  Naples  enriched  by  the  tribute  of  the  King  of  Tunis, 
tnbutmrr*  ®**re  0111  k°  Mule  doubt  that  hia  ambition,  which  wc 
I'jy’  *shall  by  and  by  perceive  grasping  at  the  Eastern  Empire, 

1 £7 0,  cherished  a design  of  uniting  the  whole  of  Italy  into  a 
single  Kingdom  ; and  he  might  have  been  successful  in 
this  project ; but  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  foresight  of 
the  Pontiff  whom  the  Conclave  at  length  elected  to  the 
tiara,  and  in  the  second,  for  the  bloody  resistance  pro- 
Brilliant  duced  by  his  own  insufferable  tyranny.  Gregory  X., 
whose  fondest  wish  was  to  deliver  the  Holy  Land,  in 
X.  ******  which  many  years  of  hia  former  life  had  been  employed, 

A D was  more  willing  to  reconcile  the  Guelf  and  Ghibelin 

1272  factions,  in  order  that  they  might  contribute  to  Ilia  great 

purpose  with  united  force,  than  on  its  own  account  to 
give  predominance  to  either.  His  Pontificate,  little  ex- 
ceeding three  years  in  duration,  bears  a distinguished 
pluce  among  the  few  periods  of  Glory  which  belong  to 
the  History  of  modern  Rome.  By  his  moderation,  the 
Civil  Wars  which  had  so  long  ravaged  Italy  were 
hushed  ; the  anarchy  of  Germany  terminated  in  the 
foundation  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  enduring 


• Sabas  MsWpma,  Rtrvm  Stcu/arum  Hut.  iv.  13.  ftp.  Muratori, 
viii.  849.  ^ 
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dynasties  in  Europe ; the  great  "chiam  which  had  rent  Italy, 
the  Eastern  from  the  Western  Church  was  healed  for  a '—‘'"v— 
season ; and  from  one  of  the  most  numerous  Councils  From 
which  Christendom  ever  witnessed,  issued  a ('ode  of  k'  •• 
Ecclesiastical  Constitutions,  alike  honourable  to  the 
Assembly  and  salutary  to  the  Church.*  Too  soon  for  ta 
the  welfare  of  Europe  was  the  brilliant  reign  of  Gregory  * 
brought  to  an  end.  Ceaseless  in  his  efforts  to  promote  a „ 
new  Crusade,  he  died  at  the  moment  in  which  he  had  * 
almost  attained  his  object;  and  while  the  Emperor,  the  107a 
Kings  of  France,  of  England,  of  Aragon,  and  of  Sicily, 
were  preparing  to  accompany  him  to  Palestine. 

The  three  short  Pontificates  of  Innocent  V.,  of  Adrian 
V.,  and  of  John  XXI.  were  included  in  the  narrow  limit 
of  twelve  months.  From  the  last-named  of  those  Popes 
Charles  received  investiture  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusa- 
lem, the  title  to  which  he  hod  purchased  from  Mary  of 
Antioch.f  But  in  his  successor,  Nicholas  Ilf.,  the  am-  Nicholas 
bition  of  the  King  of  Sicily  found  a vigilant  end  active  I1X* 
opponent,  whose  care  to  present  encroachments  upon  the  yan* 
power  of  the  Holy  See  was  increased  by  cutises  of  per- 
sonat  offence.  A near  connection  of  the  new  Pope  nad 
been  beheaded  for  adherence  to  C'ouradin  ; and  a proposal 
for  alliance  between  his  Family  and  that  of  Charles  had 
been  rejected  by  the  latteT  with  disdain.  No  purer  blood 
than  that  of  the  Orsini,  the  House  to  which  Nichola* 
belonged,  flowed  in  any  Roman  veins;  yet  when  he  of 

•ought  to  unite  one  of  his  nephews  with  a grandaughter  tion°u>* 
of  the  King  of  Sicily,  he  was  rudely  answered,  that  lu  Charles, 
spile  of  his  red  shoes  he  was  not  quite  fitted  for  con- 
nection with  the  Royal  Family  of  France. $ The  sar- 
casm was  never  forgotten  ; and,  almost  immediately  after 
his  accession,  Nicholas  prerailed  upon  the  Emperor  Ru- 
dolph, now  confirmed  in  his  throne,  to  demand  from 
Charles  the  surrender  of  two  offices  which  were  deemed 
incompatible  with  the  paramount  Imperial  claims  on 
Italy — those  of  Vicar  of  the  Empire,  and  of  Senator  of 
Rome.  It  was  not  the  interest  of  Charles  to  provoke  a 
quarrel  with  so  powerful  a Monarch  as  Rodolph,  and 
he  obeyed  promptly  and  with  a well-affected  semblance 
of  cheerfulness.  The  Pope  was  deeply  versed  in  human 
nature  ; and  when  he  heard  of  the  courteous  reception 
which  Charles  had  offered  to  the  Legate  who  conveyed 
these  offensive  demands,  he  observed  that  there  was 
little  chance  of  surmounting  him  ; that  he  might  have 
inherited  his  good  fortune  from  France,  and  his  refined 
policy  from  Spain;  but  that  nothing  except  close  inter- 
course with  the  Court  of  Rome  could  have  taught  him 
the  master-secret  of  self-control. § 

During  I he  reign  of  Nicholas  III.  Charles  found  him- 
self gradually  reduced  from  the  high  station  of  arbiter 
of  Italy  to  the  comparative  insignificance  of  Sovereign 

* Sumoxiili,  Hqt.  hut.  iii.  482.  At  the  Council  of  Lyon,  aw 
■enabled  iu  1274,  wrr*  present  five  hundred  Bishop*,  seventy  mitred 
Abbot*,  aiul  more  than  one  thousand  other  Divine*.  Velly,  iii.  363. 
ha*  joren  a dear  abstract  of  its  proceedings. 

f »Ve  hare  already  traced  the  descent  of  thi«  title  to  the  Emperor 
Frederic  lln  by  hi*  alliance  with  Jobuita,  graixh lighter  of  Auiaury, 

Kin*  of  Jerusalem.  On  the  extinction  of  the  House  of  SuaUa,  the 
claim  wa*  contested  between  the  descendant*  of  tlte  two  younger 
daughter*  of  Amaury.  Hush  II.,  King  of  Cyprus,  was  grend*uo 
of  Ilia  elder,  Mary  of  Antioch  was  daughter  ot  the  younger  ; and 
from  Her,  as  one  step  nearer  Amaury  to  conaanguioit} , Chart*-*  pur- 
chased the  fanciful  right  for  a peonon  of  four  thousand  livre*. 

J fcrwnl  com*  -hxtttr  Corvltm  f'amh/n*  gmut  ah  nhro$  mr/oro# 

71  b*r  imugm^hntuT,  mm  vidrn  Ml  ram  Jtegiv  grnrre  ensce- 

rr/wr.  Haynaldut,  o.J  «**.  1278,  & G7. 

$ Ray  ua  Ulus,  a, l own.  1278,  9 69.  Blanche,  the  Mother  of 
Chaikis,  wui  a Sjaaish  Educe**. 
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History,  of  his  own  Kingdoms.  But  on  the  next  election  in 
- v~/  which  the  Conclave  was  engaged,  he  fixed  its  choice. 
From  partly  by  intrigue,  partly  by  violence,  on  a Cardinal 
a.  d.  servilely  devoted  to  his  own  interests.*  No  sooner  had 
1197.  Martin  IV.  received  consecration  than  he  stripped  the 
to  Ghibelins  throughout  the  Ecclesiastical  States  of  their 
A.  d-  offices,  and  conferred  them  on  creatures  of  the  King 
1298.  0f  Sicily.  Then,  condescending  to  solicit  the  votes  of 
Martin. IV.  own  Citizens,  and  having  obtained  from  them  the 
vaci*  dignity  of  Senator,  he  transferred  its  real  authority  to 
1281.  Charles  by  nominating  him  his  Deputy.  The  ultimate 
r'lT^u^  object  of  Charles’s  ambition  was  to  place  his  daughter's 
upon  the  husband  Philip  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  to 
Greek  Em-  which,  as  son  of  the  Latin  Emperor  Baldwin,  he  had 
pin*.  some  just  pretence.  Venice  promised  to  assist  him  with 
forty  galleys,  and  his  own  force  amounted  to  ten  thou- 
sand men  at  arms,  a numerous  body  of  infantry,  and 
more  than  three  hundred  ships  and  transports.t  It 
might  have  been  difficult  for  the  reigning  Greek  to  op- 
pose this  formidable  armament  with  success ; but  toe 
sagacity  of  Michael  Palasologus  had  foreseen  the  ap- 
proaching invasion,  and  he  had  employed  surer  weapons 
, -than  the  sword  to  avert  his  peril. 

°*  Among  the  few  eminent  partisans  of  the  House  of 
ocw’  Suabia  who  had  escaped  the  fury  of  its  destroyer,  was 
a Noble  of  Salerno,  Giovanni  Lord  of  Procida.  A 
love  of  knowledge  had  induced  him  in  early  life  to  study 
Medicine  in  the  celebrated  School  of  his  birth-place ; and 
his  talents  may  be  fairly  estimated  from  the  high  reputa- 
tion which  he  enjoyed  for  attainments  in  a Science  to  which 
he  must  have  been  led  in  the  first  instance  chiefly  as  an 
amusement.!  Giovanni  had  enjoyed  the  confidential 
friendship  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.  and  of  his  son 
Manfred  ; he  had  appeared  in  arms  for  Conradin  ; and 
after  the  success  of  Charles  he  had  paid  for  his  fidelity  to 
the  Suabian  cause,  by  the  confiscation  of  all  his  Fiefs.  In 
h^oofrom  F°verty  an<*  he  hod  found  the  refuge  which  his  loy- 
ally  deserved  in  the  Court  of  Pedro  of  Aragon  ; to  whom 
Aragon.  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  bearer  of  the  glove  which  Con- 
radin threw  from  the  scaffold, os  a token  of  the  investiture 
of  the  Queen  Constanza  with  the  rights  of  her  Father 
Manfred. § The  liberality  of  Pedro  bestowed  upon  this 
faithful  adherent  competence  and  honours;  but  the  temper 
of  Procida  was  not  one  likely  to  remain  inactive,  while  a 
hope  existed  of  revenging  the  wrongs  of  the  Princes  to 
whom  he  had  been  attached,  and  of  liberating  his  Country 


* Nicholas  III.  died  of  ajxrolexy  Aug.  19,  1280.  The  wiw 
Constitution  by  which  Gregory  X.  secluded  the  Cardinal*  while  in 
Conclave  from  ell  external  communication,  hud  been  ■upended  by 
John  XXI. » end  Chnrlrs,  having  acquainted  himself  with  the  state 
of  parties  in  the  Sacred  College,  contrived  thet  three  of  the  Italian 
Cardinals  most  hostile  to  his  views  should  be  carried  off ; and  after 
six  months  discussion,  be  succeeded  in  persuading  the  remainder  to 
ngr»«  to  the  choice  which  hod  been  made  by  the  French  faction. 
Kaynaldu*,  ad  ann.  1281,  $ 1,  2.  Giovanni  Villani,  vii.  57.  where 
he  describes  Martin  as  free  from  the  besetting  sin  of  nepotism,  as 
di  vile  mahone,  moito  magnanimo  e di  grande  euore  ne'  falti  delie 

China,  and  m moilo  arnica  di  fU  Carla. 

t Gibbon,  xi.  341.  Du  Cange  gives  the  Treaty  with  Venice 
among  the  documents  at  the  end  of  ni»  /ft*/.  Byxant. 

t Gian  none,  xx.  c 5.  to  which  he  gives  a detailed  account  of 
Giovanni  di  Procida,  refers  to  Tutini,  drgli  AntmimgH.  66.  Hot  an 
application  made  by  Gualtieri  Carraerioto  to  Charles  1 1.,  for  per- 
mission to  visit  Sadly  in  order  that  h*  might  consult  Giovanni  of 
Procida,  at  that  time  an  old  man,  per  fam  rsrori*  tTuna  infcrmML 
k *^14^  Gibbon,  xi.  342.  mistakenly  calls  Constnnxa  of 
Aragon  titter  of  Manfred.  It  is  true  that  the  Emperor  Frederic  1 1. 
hod  a daughter  named  Constanxa,  but  she  was  married  to  the  Land* 
grave  of  Hesae.  Slruvhu,  i.  478. 


From 
A.  D. 

1197. 

to 

A.  D. 

1298. 


from  her  present  oppression.  In  the  King  of  Aragon  and  Baly. 
his  Consort,  he  excited  an  ardent  desire  to  establish  their  ' 
claim  upon  Sicily,  checked  only  by  a consciousness  of 
want  of  power  ; and  in  order  to  procure  them  the  neces- 
sary support,  and  to  cement  alliances  in  their  favour,  be 
undertook  u difficult  and  most  perilous  series  of  negotia- 
tions. In  Puglia,  which  he  first  visited,  he  discovered 
little  hope  of  assistance  : for  the  w hole  Country  had  HiiuTimiim 
changed  its  ancient  possessors,  and  a powerful  colony  of  to  PugUa, 
French  Barons  swayed  the  domain  once  oocupied  by 
friends  of  the  House  of  Suabia.  Continuing  his  disguise, 
and  crossing  to  Sicily,  his  prospects  became  far  brighter ; 
disaffection  was  there  general,  and  the  French  were  by 
no  means  firmly  established  : the  chief  difficulty  indeed 
which  he  encountered  was  to  restrain  the  spirit  almost 
kindled  to  premature  explosion,  and  to  induce  the  suffer- 
ing natives  to  delay  their  insurrection,  till  he  had  con- 
solidated a League  which  should  insure  its  success.  His 
next  visit  was  to  Constantinople,  where  having  alarmed  Cotutanti 
Palieologus  by  a display  of  the  vast  preparations  of  n°**  '* 
Charles,  and  having  recounted  also  the  spirit  by  which 
the  King  of  Aragon  and  the  Sicilies  were  animated,  he 
obtained  from  him  a first  subsidy,  and  a promise  of  yet 
further  aid,  provided  the  approbation  of  the  Holy  See, 

(whose  recently  obtained  friendship  the  Greek  Emperor 
would  on  no  account  sacrifice,)  could  previously  be  ob- 
tained. Nicholas  III.  unhesitatingly  granted  his  consent  and  Rome, 
that  Constanza  should  attempt  to  establish  her  rights  ; 
and  fortified  by  a written  document  to  that  effect  which 
fully  satisfied  the  scruples  of  Michael,  Procida,  after  a 
most  successful  mission,  again  betook  himself  to  Spain. 

The  death  of  Nicholas  severely  affected  the  pros- 
pects of  the  confederates,  and  the  part  which  Martini 
IV.  adopted  in  behalf  of  Charles  deprived  them  of  all 
hope  of  support  from  the  Holy  See.  Suspicion,  in-  P**pa*a- 
decd,  had  been  already  excited  by  the  great  prepara-  °*  *** 
lions  which  the  King  of  Aragon  had  long  been  making,  ^Li< 
and  which  it  was  not  possible  that  he  should  conceal. 

To  a question  put  by  Philippe  te  Bel  as  to  their  object, 
he  replied,  that  they  were  to  be  directed  against  the  In- 
fidels, and  that  he  hoped  for  the  cooperation  of  his  Bro- 
ther of  France.  To  the  Pope  he  was  far  lesa  commu- 
nicative; and  the  only  answer  delivered  to  a similar  in- 
quiry made  by  the  Legate  was,  that  if  his  right  hand 
knew  the  secret  of  his  left,  he  would  cut  it  off  and  cast 
it  from  him.*  Procida  meantime  was  actively  cm* Procida  em- 
ployed in  organizing  the  proposed  insurrection  in  Sicily  : *a* 

where  so  consummate  was  his  own  dexterity,  so  loyal 
the  fidelity  of  bis  partisans,  that  his  plans,  which  had  m 
been  ripening  for  more  than  two  years,  were  still 
wrapped  in  impenetrable  secrecy  from  the  eyes  of  those 
against  whom  they  were  directed. 

Accident,  however,  forestalled  his  designs  and  in-  TlieSudlian 
volved  the  French  in  a hideous  calamity,  unpremedi- 
tated  even  by  the  hands  engaged  in  its  infliction.  On  * 

the  Monday  in  Easter  week,  the  30th  of  March,  1292,  19q£ 

the  inhabitants  of  Palermo  were  accustomed  to  attend 
Vesper  service  in  the  Church  of  Monte  Reale  about 
three  miles  distant  from  their  City ; and  a festal  throng  of 
both  sexes  crowded  the  intermediate  fields.  The  French 
Governor  had  forbidden  the  Sicilians  from  carrying 
arms  even  on  holidays ; and  a licentious  ruffian  named 
Drouet,  asserting  that  this  ordinance  had  been  violated! 


• St  r*ma  delle  tur  maai  U m am/etiaue  a l attre  la  moxervbbe. 
G.  Villani,  vii.  59. 

f The  ex’ent  of  Drouat’s  outrage  vu  probably  overstated  by 
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by  a native  girl  of  great  personal  beauty,  offered  her  n 
brutal  insult  under  pretext  of  searching  for  a concealed 
weapon.  A youth  betrothed  to  her,  who  was  present, 
struck  Drouet  to  the  heart  with  his  own  sword,  and  at 
the  sight  of  this  first  blood,  the  fury  of  the  Sicilians 
burst  all  bounds,  and  on  every  side  fierce  shouts  reechoed 
of"  Death  to  the  French!”  Not  one,  indeed,  of  that 
nation  who  was  assisting  in  the  procession  escaped,  and 
while  the  Bells  of  Monte  Hcalc  were  chiming  to  Ves- 
pers, two  hundred  victims  fell  in  its  immediate  precinct. 
Hurrying  back  to  Palermo,  the  Citizens  commenced  an 
indiscriminate  massacre  of  their  oppressors,  and  during 
that  single  night  four  thousand  French  were  slain.  The 
example  of  carnage  was  followed  but  partially  in  the 
remainder  of  the  Island ; but  every  town  and  village 
throughout  its  circuit  enrolled  itself  in  a common 
League,  which  renounced  allegiance  to  Charles,  expelled 
such  of  his  garrisons  as  it  spared  from  the  sword,  and 
invited  Pedro  of  Aragon  to  assume  the  government, 
and  to  undertake  the  protection  of  his  willing  subjects. 

One  attempt  was  made  by  the  Ecclesiastics  of  Pa- 
lermo to  obtain  grace  with  the  Pope  after  this  mas- 
sacre ; and  their  Deputies  kneeled  at  his  footstool 
repeating  that  solemn  apostrophe  from  the  Litany, 
“ O Lamb  of  God  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the 
World,  have  mercy  upon  us!"  The  sole  reply  of  the 
indignant  Pontiff  was  couched  in  Scriptural  language 
expressing  a stem  belief  in  their  insincerity.  **  They 
began  to  salute  him,  * Hail  King  of  the  Jews !'  and 
they  smote  him  on  the  head  with  a read.”*  Thus 
deprived  of  all  hope  of  mediation,  the  Sicilians  resolutely 
prepared  to  defend  themselves  against  the  vengeance  of 
Charles  ; whose  armament,  equipped  for  Greece,  received 
a destination  nearer  home.  It  is  needless  to  follow  the 
details  of  the  ensuing  War,  which  indeed  are  by  no 
means  distinctly  preserved  to  us.  It  appears  that 
Charles  crossed  into  the  Island  and  laid  siege  to  Mes- 
sina, but  that  after  no  more  than  three  days’  investment 
he  made  a precipitate  retreat  on  the  approach  of  the 
Aragonese  fleet,  commanded  by  Roger  di  Loria,  a 
Calabrian  by  birth,  and  the  most  distinguished  Admiral 
of  his  day.  The  land-forces  retired  iu  safety,  but  Di 
Loria  captured  or  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the 
French  fleet ; and  so  deeply  was  Charles  irritated  by 
this  early  want  of  success,  that  he  offered  a chivalrous 
proposal,  which  in  after-times  has  more  than  once  been 
imitated  by  other  Crowned  heads,  of  referring  the  deci- 
sion of  the  quarrel  to  the  issue  of  a personal  contest. 
Bourdcaux  was  named  as  the  scene  of  battle,  under  the 
guarantee  of  the  King  of  England,  to  whom  it  at  that 
time  belonged.  Each  Prince  was  to  be  accompanied  to 
the  field  by  one  hundred  Knights;  the  1st  of  June  t in 
the  ensuiug  year  was  chosen  as  the  day  of  combat  ; and 
if  either  party  failed  to  appear  he  was  not  only  to  lose 
the  prize  of  Sicily,  but  to  be  stripped  of  his  hereditary 


Voltaire,  (Sirr  let  Mtrttrt,  ch.  lxL)  ami  brought  down  upon  him  a 
moat  ({rave  remonstrance  from  Velly,  backed  with  cogent  reason* 
to  pro  re  its  exaggeration.  The  note  in  which  Voltaire  attandoned 
tiia  extrema  position  is  not  bliely  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  hare 
once  read  it.  Giovanni  Viliam,  however,  plainly  imputes  the  wont 
pomible  intention  to  Drourt,  per  uti  orgoylio  prete  ana  Donna  di 
fWersM  per  f arte  villamm.  vii-  60. 

* M Agmm*  I)et,  ftn  n JUt  premia  Mundi  mi  ter  err  nob it  /"«— ■Me* 
Hex  Jadxoram  rt  dnbaml  n atapam  !"  G.  Villani,  vii.  62. 

f 11.  d*  Sismondi  throughout  wives  the  15th  of  May  as  the  day 
agreed  upon  ; but  Giannone,  xx.  7.  names  the  1st  of  June,  and  so 
it  stand*  in  the  document  mentioned  w the  following  note. 

VOL.  XI. 


dominions  also,  to  be  stigmatized  as  a recreant  and  a 
traitor,  and  to  be  deprived  of  all  his  Knightly  honours. 

The  Pope  could  not  be  blind  to  Ihe  gross  impolicy  of 
this  engagement  on  the  part  of  Charles,  who,  rashly 
abandoning  his  superiority  of  resources,  placed  himself 
at  once  on  a level  with  a much  weaker  euemy.  Martin 
IV.,  therefore,  refused  his  sanction  to  the  proposed 
combat,  on  a pica  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
Religion.  A more  important  parly  was  equully  hostile, 
and  Edward  I.  declined  to  afford  his  guarantee  not  only 
for  Bourdeaux,  hut  for  every  other  place  in  his  domi- 
nions ; and  declared  that  his  consent  should  not  be  pur- 
chased, if  even  the  Kingdoms  of  Aragon  uml  Sicily  were 
offered  us  its  price.*  Charles,  nevertheless,  on  the 
appointed  day,  having  entered  the  lists  with  his  hundred 
Knights,  remained  in  them  till  sunset;  and  the  French 
Historians  loudly  denounce  the  cowardice  of  his  antago- 
nist, who  failed  to  confront  him.  But  they  forget  to 
add  that  Pedro  was  well  aware  that  the  King  of  France, 
with  three  thousand  men  at  arms,  prepared  to  support 
his  Uncle’s  cause,  was  stationed  within  a day's  march 
from  Bourdeaux.  Pedro,  indeed,  showed  that  he  was 
far  from  deficient  in  courage.  In  spite  of  his  great 
peril  from  the  neighbourhood  of  this  overwhelming 
force,  he  remained  during  the  day  at  Bourdeaux,  in  dis- 
guise ; mid  after  Charles  had  withdrawn,  he  presented 
himself  before  the  Seneschal  of  England,  and  left  with 
him  his  armour,  in  token  that  he  had  been  at  hand  to 
fulfil  his  engagement,  if  he  could  have  done  so  without 
hazard  of  treachery.  Then  clapping  spurs  to  his  horse, 
he  never  drew  bit  till,  by  galloping  all  night,  he  hod 
ridden  ninety  miles,  and  had  extricated  himself  from  the 


Italy. 


from  which 
Pedro  U de- 
terred by 
the  neigh- 
Wmhoud 
of  the 
King  of 
France. 


snares  with  which  he  was  environed. t 

Notwithstanding  Martin  IV.  had  refused  to  authorize  The  Pop« 
this  combat,  he  seized  the  non-appearance  of  Pedro  as  a *“*■"**■ 
pretext  for  his  deposition  ; and  he  issued  a Bull  con-  yidriiTwith 
ferring  upon  Charles  of  Valois,  second  son  of  Philip  le  Aragon.  * 
Hard i,  the  investiture  of  Aragon;  at  the  same  time 
granting  the  Indulgences  usual  in  a Crusade  to  all  those 
who  should  assist  in  its  conquest.  The  efforts  of  the 
French,  however,  in  the  first  instance,  were  directed  more 
to  the  recovery  of  Sicily  than  to  new  acquisitions  in 
Spain  ; but  the  rashness  of  the  young  Prince  of  Salerno, 

(Charles  le  Boiteux,)  whom  his  Father,  the  King,  had 
left  in  command  at  Naples,  while  himself  assembled 
reinforcements  iu  Provence,  inflicted  a death-blow  on 
the  hopes  of  the  Augevins.  Too  confidently  measuring  ivre*i  aiw| 
himself  with  Roger  di  Loria,  the  Prince  of  Salerno  capture  of 
— ■ the  Pi  urn 


• In  the  Ferderu,  vul.  i.  part  ii.  may  be  found  several  documents  of  Salerno, 
relative  to  this  aim  1st.  Among  them  u a Bull  of  Martin  IV'.  May  6. 
oddrvtu-d  to  the  King  of  England,  and  warning  him,  on  pain  of  A.  O. 
Excommunication,  not  to  oceri4  the  office  of  Judge  of  the  Litis,  12S  I, 
nor  to  nermit  the  duel  to  take  (dace  within  hi*  territories.  The 
term*  of  the  compact  are  strongly  denounced  os  indecentid  plena* 
rt  Irmtrtlale  mom  tncuat,  reprvLut  <jh idem  el  merilo  reprobamdao— 
obritr  Crunfai  me  got  lit — Chrntiam  procni  duhto  prodtga  tungmuui, 
am  tn  ft  rum  leisure  mdmlt,  pablictrgue  parti  .rinul,  el  quielit — •drift, 
tahi/ia  rt  noetra,  pentioaoa  rt  maria.  (628.)  Before  the  issue  of  • 

this  Bull,  however,  Edward  hod  utklrenrd  a Letter  to  Charles, 
declining  to  sanction  or  to  participate  in  the  combat.  He  speaks  of 
It  grauml  peril  r le  gnmnl  damage  qe  avemdretl  a la  Crrttmli  « 
crate  chore  re  feiat  / add*  that,  lot's  r center  chore  $ rt  jar  diet  e him 
edroit  r rum  utter  tiotu  nr  purnomt  I rone r re  male  tttancre,  cm  noatre 
furor,  yr  m grannie  crmmU  re  feta!  tlrmnl  noun,  me  em  mo Ure  poer, 
me  em  autre  tin,  on  mat  le  pmtomt  dcUamrber  ; and  n includes  with 
the  exieessioa*  which  we  have  given  in  the  text.  Mir  rathe*  cm 
teeriti,  qe  pane  gamer  tern*  deut  ream  met,  come  cetm  Je  Crude  e de 
Aragon  moat  m'tm  remains  garment*  Ju  chump  on  la  tmtdtft  bmietUa 
te/eiH.  (627.) 
f G.  Villani,  vii.  76. 
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was  completely  routed,  and,  with  his  chief  followers, 
remained  a prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  enemy.  The 
Sicilians  would  have  exacted  a bloody  reprisal  for  the 
death  of  Couradin  ; but  the  generous  interference  of 
Queen  Costanza  prevented  their  cruel  design,  and  re- 
moved the  illustrious  captive  tram  all  hazard  of  his  life 
to  confinement  in  Aragon.*  Naples  bad  evinced 
symptoms  of  revolt  on  learning  the  defeat  of  her  Vice- 
roy. and  on  the  return  of  Charles  of  Anjou  this  disaf- 
fection was  most  severely  chastised.  He  threatened  to 
ram?  tba  City  to  the  ground,  and  in  a single  day  he 
gihlNrtcd  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  fitly  of  her 
inhabitant*  whom  he  most  suspected.  Increasing  years, 
however,  hud  diminished  his  energy,  and  a long  tide  of 
proMperity  hod  unfitted  him  to  endure  reverse  of  fortune. 
During  the  abori  remainder  of  his  life  he  exhibited  hut 
little  vigour:  and  worn  down  by  impatience  and  disap- 
pointment, he  expired  at  Foggia,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of 
his  age,  and  in  the  nineteenth  of  his  possession  of  the 
Crown  of  the  Sicilies.  Seldom  has  either  Hypocrisy  or 
Self-delusion  (it  is  not  for  mere  human  judgment  to 
decide  between  their  respective  claims)  held  longer 
dominion  over  any  mind  than  that  of  Charles.  History 
presents  few  instances  of  more  unscrupulous  ambition 
than  that  which  marked  his  career  : yet  the  last  words 
of  a Prince,  upon  whose  porting  spirit  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  the  blood  of  Couradin  alone  would  press 
heavily,  were  addressed  to  the  Host,  as  he  receiver  I the 
Viaticum,  with  a tone  which  implied  far  more  of  confi- 
dence in  the  future  than  of  remorse  for  the  past.  Lord 
God,**  he  exclaimed,  “ i acknowledge  Thee  as  my  Savi- 
our, and  1 entreat  mercy  on  my  soul.  Even  as  I con- 
quered the  Kingdom  of  Sicily,  more  for  the  service  of 
the  Holy  Church  thun  fur  my  own  profit  and  advantage, 
ao  do  Thou  forgive  me  my  sius  !”t 

The  death  of  Charier,  was  followed  by  those  of  several 
of  the  most  eminent  of  his  contemporaries  ; Martin  IV. 
expired  on  the  25th  of  March,  in  the  same  year;  the 
King  of  France,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon 
Spain,  died  at  Perpignan  on  the  6(h  of  October ; and 
Pedro  of  Aragon,  languishing  under  wounds  received 
in  defence  of  his  Country  from  that  invasion,  did  not 
survive  his  enemy  longer  than  to  month.  The  Spanish 
dominions  of  that  Prince  devolved  upon  his  eldest  son, 
Alfonso  III.,  (the  Beneficent;)  the  Crown  of  Sicily 
upon  the  second,  James  : during  the  captivity  of  Charles 
of  Salerno,  now  King  of  Naples,  the  government  of  that 


• Giiuiniai«,xx.  0. 

f t»  Villtm,  vii.  94.  Giannom?  mentions  a report,  on  (ha 
authority  of  a writer  who  lived  within  a century  after  (to  occur- 
relict-*  which  he  relates,  that  Charles  vf  Anjou  cumirntltml  suicide, 
XX.  H.  Aden  uicnie  oppmsut  et  putdhmims*  l a* firm  foetus  eat  u t 
dititwr  guot t mortem  tth,  com  till  ml,  mn-tss  $&j>  extern  lie  aeiptam  laguee 
strung  ulans.  Thom  lore  de  N ion.  IJe  Print,  et  Jure  imperii,  p,  284. 

The  character  of  Charles  as  drawn  by  G.  YdUn)  is  a very 
striking  pur  trait.  Qaeslo  Curl*  fa  emtio,  > it  *m«  comigUo,  pro  m 
artft',  el  itapn  el  mollo  lemit/e  H rieittihxto  da  I ml  ft  h Re  del  Montie  f 
magnammo  el  <f  «5i  imlemdtmenli  in  fare  ogm  grande  xmprrta, 
aictftt i in  oym i avfrsxlh,  fermo  *t  rnihere  d ogm  turn  promess*,  poco 
part  an! e el  media  a dope  ramie.  Quasi  Hurt  ndra  ae  ms  poco  ; Aonrsto 
come  am  rehgrata  et  C idled  tea ; atpn  in  giushtut  et  di  ferae* 
hffuardo  ; grande  di  person*,  et  bene  » erkonto.  di  rW ore  uhvtgno, 
el  ant  grande  mm,  el  bene  para i wutesta  rratr  pH  cA’  tslfro  Signore. 

Motto  vrgghiava  el  poeo  dormsoa,  el  mars  eh  dtre  che  darmend;  tanlo 
tempo  st  pereiertL  Largo  /*  a'  emtt/ien  d'a  rtnr.  ms  eoptdata  dtto- 
qptmtr  Terre , e Signori*,  t mometa,  ef  onde  w vrmsne  per  form, re  one 
fmpme  r guerre,  vii.  1.  in  one  or  two  points  the  liken****  is  j<ro- 
lnhly  flattering,  nevertheless  in  the  whole  picture  there  is  sot  a 
•fegle  amiable  trait. 


State  was  administered  by  bis  eldest  son,  Charles  Martel,  Italy, 
assisted,  in  consequence  of  his  extreme  youth,  (he  was 
not  more  than  thirteen  years  of  age.)  by  a Council  of  From 
French  Barons,  over  which  Robert  d’Artoi*  presided.  *♦  ®* 

The  Pontificates  of  Honorius  IV.  and  of  Nicholas  IV.  H97. 
were  marked  by  Favouritisms  ; the  former  devoted  him-  to 
self  to  the  aggrandizement  of  his  own  House,  the  Sa-  ®* 
relli;  the  latter  similarly  advanced  their  rivals,  the  p 
Colonna.  An  Interregnum  of  more  than  two  years  sue-  ofHoaoriu* 
ceeded : and  the  final  choice  of  the  Conclave  excited  IV. 
universal  astonishment.  Actuated  probably  hy  mutual  a.  d. 
jealousy,  and  by  the  hope  which  each  separately  1285. 
cherished  of  establishing  his  own  predominating  influ-  Nicholas 
ence  over  a Pontiff  w holly  incompetent  to  his  station, 
they  fixed  upon  Pietro  di  Morona.  an  aged  Benedictine  *' *** 
Hermit,  distinguished  only  for  his  ascetic  practices,  and  1*88. 
the  reputation  of  miracles,  bestowed  in  consequence  of 
them  by  the  superstition  of  the  vulgar.*  A few  months’  Celesrin  V* 
rule  exhibited  manifest  proofs  of  the  incapacity  of  a.  o. 
Celeslin  V.;  and  the  bold  intrigues  of  the  most  ambitious  1294. 

among  the  Cardinals  profited  by  his  weakness.  Benedetto 
Gaetano  foresaw  the  great  influence  which  Charles  II. 
of  Naples  (now  released  from  his  long  imprisonment  in 
Aragon)  must  exercise  over  the  next  election  to  the 
Papacy ; for  he  had  prevailed  on  Celestin  to  nominate 
at  once  twelve  Members  of  the  Sacred  College,  each 
wholly  devoted  to  his  own  interests.  Gaetano,  there- 
fore, having  secretly  made  liis  compact  with  the  King 
by  slating  that,  in  spite  of  the  enmity  which  he  had 
hitherto  shown  to  the  Ghibelins,  he  possessed  not  only 
willingness  but  ability  also  to  serve  him.  an  ability  in 
which  Celestin  was  deficient ; next  applied  himself 
by  juggling  tricks  to  awaken  spiritual  fears  in  the 
conscience  of  the  simple  and  credulous  Pope,  which 
might  induce  his  abdication. t Although  such  a step  h;*  a}>dic» 
was  unprecedented,?  the  remonstrances  of  the  Consis-  t«a. 
tory  were  useless,  when  Celestin  was  once  persuaded  fhw.  13. 
that  any  admixture  of  temporal  concerns  was  incom- 
patible with  the  due  care  of  his  soul.  When  the  Holy 
See  was  declared  vacant,  the  diummionR  in  I he  Con-  Boniface 
clave  were  brief;  and  in  ten  days  alter  the  secession  of  VIII. 
Celestin,  Gaetano,  aided  by  the  creatures  of  Charles  *,*c’ 

II.,  was  consecrated  os  Boniface  VIII. 

The  deluded  Hermit  had  entertained  a hope  that  he  Coufine- 
tniglU  be  permitted  to  return  to  his  loved  seclusion  ;§  m*nl 


• The  account  of  the  Pontificate  ®f  Celestas  V,  given  by  Rxy- 
nslduo,  ia  plentifully  iprinkled  with  n-.iradoa. 

f Ferual  rhesus  el  Atmc  eiram  dolosusn,  gualemta  ad  hoc  ilium 
fletgmnhtn  indlarel,  elum  somnn  eMcsIatut  melts  Drum  canlnnp/a - 
rrfur,  per  foramen,  good  etrlr  /liAricNirrn/,  vaee  Itmei,  strpe  dixit**, 
st  crtfi  m tint  tom  odeemitr  illi,  ml  RUretmt  festn  rmxnedt  relulit.  mdi 
Dto  tenure  dispessseret.  Terre!  us  \ teen  tin  um,  Utah  u.  op.  Mural. 

ix.  flbfi. 

I It  is  to  Cidcstio  that  Petrarch,  Dt  Fit.  So/it.  2.  § 3.  c.  18.  has 
Ramd  a passage  in  Dante,  concern iiu;  which  wne  uf  the  com- 
nu-nt.itnni  have  d*mht**l,  Tb«  Poet,  iu  his  descent,  cbaim  a **rl 
of  iii£lciri»us  l.imb-i,  m which,  amory  the  neutral  Anjp'U,  sre  placed 
Uw  -Spirit*  «f  such  men  as  have  lived  mihuul  either  pr«»M  or  Uniow, 
arid  are  therefore  rejected  alike  by  Uearen  and  Hell.  Among  this 
band  he  m»bs 

r osmbru  di  euiai 

CM  free,  per  viihstf,  rL  Oman  UROTS.  Inf.  id. 

4 Petrarch  describee  the  joy  of  Cefeetiu  on  hit  abdication,  frnm 
the  rojiort  of  eye*»itoe**es-  Audsv i uarmmiea  gni  vxdmnt,  tnrUo 
tilum  fug  esse  ckm  goudto,  rogue  atgn*  IsefdM  aptrthmhs  ocetfia  itc 
front t geslunlem,  dum  a comtpent*  iancehi  jam  tandem  sdn  red, lets  ac 
Itber  absceiJerel,  ejuan  mo*  tmmrTHu i b/amdo  onm,  ted  odium  i Itrit 
are-unbat  aabduxisset,  tdgu*  fjus  nr  ustUm  nesetu  f utd  ongeheum 
rtlueeret.  De  Fit.  Said,  ml  tup. 
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but  his  freedom  might  have  proved  dangerous  to  Boni- 
face; for  the  weakness  which  had  consented  to  abdicate 
might  hereafter  be  prevailed  upon  to  resume  ; Celestin, 
therefore,  was  conveyed  in  the  strictest  custody  to  a 
fortress  in  Campania;  and  even  if  the  dark  reports 
current  at  the  time,  that  his  death  was  occasioned  by 
absolute  violence,  be  rejected,  it  is  too  mnch  to  be 
feared  that  it  was  intentionally  accelerated  by  privation 
and  cruelty." 

The  release  of  Charles  II.  had  been  obtained  by  a 
promise  that  he  would  cede  Sicily  to  James,  son  of  the 
deceased  King.  Pedro  III.,  and  that  he  would  insist 
upon  the  renunciation  by  his  cousin  Charles  of  Valois, 
of  all  claim  upon  Aragon  which  might  be  rested  on 
the  Investiture  granted  by  Martin  IV.  From  this  oath 
he  obtained  absolution  from  Nicholas  IV.,  the  reigning 
Pope  at  the  moment  of  his  return  to  freedom ; and  in 
direct  violation  of  the  Treaty,  to  which  his  signature  was 
as  yet  scarcely  dry,  he  leagued  with  the  KingofCastillc 
and  Charles  of  Valois  for  the  conquest  of  Aragon. 
The  Crown  of  that  Kingdom  soon  afterwards  passed  to 
James  by  the  death  of  Alfonso,  and  Sidiy  was  relin- 
quished to  a third  brother.  Frederic ; but  James, 
allured  by  a rich  portion  which  Charles  II.  proffered 
with  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  entered  into  an  unnatural 
compact,  the  object  of  which  was  no  other  than  the  de- 
thronement of  his  own  family,  and  the  transfer  of  Sicily 
from  Frederic  to  Charles. 

The  war  which  had  so  long  desolated  the  Sicilies 
recommenced,  therefore,  in  Calabria,  with  more  than 
former  violence;  and  Frederic,  before  he  disgusted 
Loria  so  for  as  to  induce  him  to  change  sides,  was  for 
the  most  part  successful.  Boniface  at  length  resolved 
to  secure,  by  ampler  bribes  than  had  hitherto  been 
Charles  of  offered,  the  active  services  of  Charles  of  Valois.  No 
Valorem-  Prince  in  Europe  had  achieved  for  himself  a higher 
*“  mititary  reputation  ; and  even  hi*  name  and  his  unva- 
* ttI*  ried  good  fortune,  exclusive  of  his  great  talents,  appeared 
to  the  Pope  well  deserving  the  high  price  at  which  he 
bartered  for  them.  The  Count  of  Valois,  with  a suffi- 
cient force  maintained  at  his  own  expense,  was  to  place 
himself  at  the  disposal  of  the  Holy  See,  and,  in  return, 
he  was  to  receive  in  marriage  the  heiress  of  the  Latin 
Empire  ; he  was  created  Count  of  Romagna,  Captain 
General  of  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  Lord  of  the 
March  of  Ancona,  and  Pacificator  of  Tuscany  ; a further 
assurance  was  given  that  the  authority  of  Vicar  of  the 
Empire  should  be  committed  to  him  ; and  he  was 
dazzled  by  a yet  more  brilliant  hope  that  the  Pontiff 
might  elevate  him  hereafter  even  to  the  lofty  station  of 
King  of  the  Romans.  Thus  stimulated,  Charles  of 
Valois  entered  Italy,  and  his  first  services  as  Pacificator 
of  Tuscany  were  employed  in  Florence.  The  incident, 
unless  on  account  of  the  great  celebrity  of  some  of  the 
names  connected  with  it,  i»  too  unimportant  to  demand 
any  place  in  our  rapid  summary  of  general  History.  It 
may  suffice  to  say  that  the  Tuscan  Capital,  at  that 


» Papal 
service. 

A.  D. 

1300. 


He  eaters 
Florence. 
A.  D. 

1301. 


moment  altogether  in  possession  of  the  Guelfs,  was,  Italy, 
nevertheless,  distracted  by  two  factions  introduced  from 
Pistoia,  originating  in  a private  fend,  and  bearing  the 
party  names  of  JVeri  and  Bianchi .•  The  latter  hud 
offended  Boniface  byrefusing  his  mediation;  nod  lire 
Count  of  Valois,  having  gained  admission  into  Florence, 
under  a solemn  promise  that  he  would  not  attempt  any 
change,  or  pretend  to  any  authority  in  matters  of  State, 
immediately  violated  this  engagement.!  He  strength- 
ened himself  hy  recalling  the  heads  of  the  Nrri,  who 
had  been  exiled  by  their  opponents,  arrested  the 
chief  Bianchi,  abandoned  their  houses  to  pillage,  se- 
questered their  property,  and  condemned  six  hundred  of  Bunich- 
them  to  banishment.  Among  the  proscribed  on  this  me»t  of 
occasion  were  Dante  and  the  Father  of  Petrarch.  Dante. 

The  Pacificator  of  Tuscany  departed  from  Florence,  Invasion  or 
after  six  months*  abode,  laden  with  maledictions;  and  S.oly. 
embarking  at  Naples,  led  fifteen  hundred  men  at  arms  A*  n* 
to  complete  the  conquest  of  Sicily.  Half  of  that  Island  1302. 
had  already  beeu  wrested  from  Frederic  by  his  brother, 
the  King  of  Aragon ; who,  at  length,  touched  with 
remorse,  quitted  the  scene  of  his  odious  triumph,  before 
the  arrival  of  the  French.  Undismayed  by  his  first 
reverses,  Frederic  persisted  in  heroic  defence,  till  ho  «n 
distressed  the  invader  by  a war  of  skirmishes,  which  _ , 

intercepted  his  supplies,  and  wasted  away  his  forces 
inglorioujfly.  that  he  compelled  him  to  solicit  Peace,  ta  adran- 
By  the  Treaty  which  Frederic  dictated,  Sicily  and  its  bgcom 
immediate  dependencies,  under  the  name  of  the  Kingdom  Peace- 
of  Trinacria,  remained  under  his  own  sway  for  life,  and  A- 
on  his  death  were  to  revert  to  the  Angevin  dynasty.  1803. 

The  principal  event  in  the  turbulent  Pontificate  of  Boniface 
Boniface  VIII.,  his  dispute  with  Philippe  le  Bel,  has 
been  sufficiently  detailed  in  our  former  pages ; and  there  cXncuu 
is  little  else  in  his  history  which  need  detain  us.  One 
of  the  chief  agents  in  the  outrage  which  the  King  of 
France  ultimately  directed  against  his  person  was,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  a member  of  the  Family  of  Co 
lonna ; a Family  which,  having  greatly  increased  in 
power  under  Honorius  IV.,  claimed  to  rank  In  some  of 
its  branches  among  the  Princes  of  Italy.  The  enmity  of 
Boniface  to  this  House  was  first  excited  by  the  strenuous 
opposition  which  two  Cardinals  who  boro  its  name 
offered  against  his  election  ; and  he  seized  the  pretext  of 
a correspondence  which  they  maintained  with  the  King 
of  Sicily  to  depose  them  from  the  Sacred  College,  to 
confiscate  all  their  property,  and  to  subject  them  to  an 
Excommunication.  The  Bull  which  promulgated  this 
anathema  was  couched  in  language  singularly  ferocious;! 
and  it  was  answered  with  unexpected  firmness  by  a 
manifesto,  which  denied  the  validity  of  Boniface’s  elec- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  the  abdication  of  Cclesiin  was 
neither  legal  nor  even  voluntary’.  The  fury  of  the  Pope  Cni*®d* 
was  boundless  at  this  reply ; he  denounced  its  authors  ajrjunrt 
as  Heretics,  proclaimed  n Crusade  against  them,  razed  them, 
their  Palaces  in  Home,  and  marched  an  army  to  besiege 
their  fortresses  in  the  Caropegna.  Palestrina  alone  main* 


A.  D. 

1297. 


* HU  cell  was  so  small  that  the  steps  of  the  altar  on  which 
he  celebrated  Mess  in  the  day-time  furnished  his  nightiy  pillow. 
Pelul  aulrm  u!  duo  ubi  darrntur  frairrt  c mm  fudms  dimnum  ugrret 
ujfiriui*  Qet  ft  cvwcrui  ft  hut  circmt  anguiimm  dm  ftrr?  woe 
irnde  tXirukekastlmr  m/run.  Ernt  rmm  tantn  , putt*  turrit 
art  if,  ho,  ml  nr  mad  m uhi  haltUt  prdrt  dum  .1  hmamttMrmrrl,  di 
caput  rrc/inmrrt  dam  dvrmimtdo  gmittctrtl.  Sfd,  prok  pudar  / ttc 
Ban, f <»oms  i/fr,  at  Ur  Hermit*,  /'ft  rum  trmdul  in  curetrt  / Etta 
CwleWini  Amt  hart  Prtro  Aliaco  Cardinal  Camtracaui, 
U.  1 7.  op.  S'lriurai  dt  probai  is  Sanctorum  1/ morns,  ill  363. 


• The  Fetid  originated  between  tiro  members  of  different 
branches  of  the  Fwtuion  Family  Cnncellieri,  whore  common  an- 
cestor hud  been  twice  married  ; the  children  of  the  fir>t  wife,  Bianca, 
were  called  afa  r their  mother,  Riamrki,  and  those  of  the  second  bed 
received  in  opj>o«Uioa  the  title  AVri,  names  which  continued  among 
their  descemlai.ts. 

f Dante  pointedly  represeals  Charles  as  combating 

to  to  cow  /a  lamcta 

Con  la  gunt  giottro  Gimdm.  Vurgat.  XX 

J Raynoidus,  1297,  $ 35.  Ac. 
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tamed  an  effectual  resistance ; nor  did  Botiifhco  succeed 
in  capturing  it  till  he  asked  and  acted  upon  the  advice 
of  Guido  de  Montefcitro,  a Ghibelin  Captain,  who  after 
winning  reputation  as  much  fur  suhtilty  as  for  valour,4 
had  taken  the  habit  of  St.  Francis  and  devoted  himself 
to  a life  of  penitence  and  seclusion.  How  far  his  Re- 
ligious observances  had  extinguished  in  him  the  spirit 
of  worldly  craftiness  may  be  determined  by  the  sugges- 
tion which  he  offered  to  Boniface,  after  surveying  the 
great  strength  of  Palestrina,  and  declaring  it  to  be  im- 
pregnable. “If  you  would  win  it,"  said  the  Devotee,  first 
demanding  absolution  for  that  which  he  was  about  to 
utter,  M you  must  promise  much  and  perform  little  ;”t 
and  having  delivered  this  single-hearted  admonition,  he 
returned  to  his  Convent,  to  fix  his  thoughts  once  more 
on  Heaven.  Advice  flowing  from  a source  so  celebrated 
was  not  likely  to  be  rejected  by  the  Pope  : he  promised 
favour  to  the  Colonna,  if  they  would  appear  before  him 
within  three  days  after  the  surrender  of  their  town  ; and 
at  the  same  time  he  secretly  resolved  to  put  them  to 
death,  so  soon  as  they  were  in  his  power.  Palestrina 
ripened  her  gates  on  advantageous  terms  ; but  her  Lords, 
seasonably  warned  of  the  intended  treachery,  and  having 
no  further  refuge  in  Italy,  dispersed  themselves  in 
foreign  parts,  and  found  protection,  among  other  places, 
in  the  Court  or  Philippe  le  Bel. 

To  the  reign  of  Boniface  belongs  one  cf  the  most 
daring  legends  of  the  Romish  Church,  the  Translation 
of  the  Lady-Chapel  of  Loretto.  On  the  capture  of  Si. 
Jean  d'Acre  by  Melee  Seraph  in  1291,  the  Santa  Caxa, 
or  House  in  which  the  Virgin  had  dwelt  in  Naxareth,  was 
saved  from  its  menaced  profanation,  by  a band  of 
Angels,  who  carried  it  on  their  wings  to  Tersacto  in 
Illyria.  Alter  an  abode  of  three  years  and  seven  months 
in  that  spot,  it  once  more  traversed  the  sea,  by  a like 
conveyance,  without  any  assignable  reason  for  its  de- 
parture. Celestial  music  was  heard  as  it  passed  ; the 
trees  inclined  themselves  to  it  in  reverence  ; and  it  was 
deposited  at  the  distance  of  a few  leagues  from  Ancona 
in  a wood  belonging  to  Lauretta,  a Lady  of  Rccanati, 
from  whom  the  once  flourishing  town  which  soon  ga- 
thered round  the  inestimable  relic  derives  itsnamc.J  The 
first  arrival  in  Italy  occurred  three  days  before  C’eles- 
tin’s  abdication  ; but  as  the  Angels  twice  changed  the 
site  of  their  holy  burden  to  different  hills,  the  final  settle- 
ment did  not  take  place  till  after  the  accession  of  Boni- 
face. 


• Guido,  speaking  of  himself  when  Dante  encounter*  him  in  the 
Jnferm,  rest*  hi*  fame  more  upon  the  former  than  the  latter. 

L'opere  mic 

JKm  furon  Ironin',  ma  < h volpe, 

Gli  aetorgiwumli,  e/e  paper! e vie 
1’  teppt  tntte : e ti  menai  lor  'arte 
CV  at  fine  dtlla  term  il  mono  MBs*, 

Inf,  xvvii. 

t Padre,  da  rtf  tu  mi  hr* 

Di  quel  premia,  are  mo  ruder  deg  gin, 
fjtntjn  prometm,  con  t atteadrr  carlo 
7l  fari  triemfar  nett  alio  t egg  to. 

[J.  Hid. 

t u Loretto,*1  say*  Eustace, n has  now  shared  the  fate  of  Delphi.” 
(i.  ch.  viii.)  Wo  may  refer  to  the  account  cif  the  Cana  there 

given,  Ml  only  as  being  very  copious  but  as  it  affords  a remark- 
able sj*rimen  of  the  great  candour  of  that  always  amiable,  not  un- 
faquently  eloquent.  and  somewhat  hanUy-u*eit  writer.  The  Reader 
who  wishes  to  exhaust  the  history  of  the  Santa  Ciua  may  turn  to 
the  V Books  of  Tunu-lliaus ; to  Le  G/orie  Muetlote  de t Sanitaria 
di  Ijoeeta,  by  Bertoli,  Chaplain  to  the  Elector  of  Havana,-  to  tho 
Arena*  IXimti*  l si*  re  tan*  pmlrtda  relate  by  Nellius  ; or  to  La 
S.  Cbm  AbM/Ua  by  Serragli 


The  institution  of  the  Centenary  Jubilee  affords  Boni-  Italy, 
face  another  claim  to  distinction.  It  w as  pretended  (hat 
at  the  expiration  of  each  Century  especial  Indulgences  Frutn 
were  to  be  attained  by  the  Faithful  who  should  visit  A*  D* 
the  Tombs  of  the  Apostles;  and  accordingly  on  the 
dawn  of  the  1st  of  January  in  the  year  1300,  an  in-  to 
numerable  multitude  of  Pilgrims  thronged  to  the  Basilica 
of  SL  Peter.  The  policy  of  Boniface  perhaps  created,  Firl|  Ju^. 
certainly  confirmed,  a belief  so  advantageous  tu  the  tee. 
coffers  of  the  Holy  See  ; and  a Bull  was  promulgated  *.  d. 
announcing  plenary  remission  of  sins  to  all  persons  who  1300. 
in  the  course  of  that  year,  or  of  any  hundredth  year 
afterwards,  should  accomplish  the  like  Pilgrimage.  It 
is  affirmed  by  an  eye-witness  that  during  the  celebration 
of  these  first  Secular  Games  of  the  Church,  no  day 
passed  in  which  Rome  did  not  contain  two  hundred 
thousand  strangers;  each  of  whom  vied  with  the  others, 
proportionality  to  his  means,  in  the  richness  of  h*s  pious 
offerings.*  The  harvest  was  too  plentiful  not  to  excite  a Second, 
desire  for  its  more  frequent  recurrence;  and  Clement  VL  a.  d. 

commiserating  the  brevity  of  human  life,  when  the  next  13&0. 
Centenary  had  been  trodden  but  half  through,  fixed  the 
cycle  at  half  its  original  term.  Urban  VI.,  equally  de- 
sirous with  his  predecessors  to  witness  in  his  own  time 
so  devout  a celebration,  reduced  the  intervening  years  to 
the  same  number  as  those  which  our  Saviour  had  passed  '^*r‘** 
on  Earth.  And  finally,  Sixtus  IV.,  benevolently  wish-  ®* 
ing  that  a remedy  so  salutary  should  be  more  often  1**1'^* 

thrown  open  to  mankind,  consented  that  a Jubilee  The  inter- 
should  be  proclaimed  after  the  lapse  of  every  twenty-five  vat  fixed  at 
years;  an  interval  which  has  been  observed  ever  since 
his  Pontificate.!  y**n. 

The  death  of  Boniface  VIII.  affords  a fit  resting  place 
in  our  narrative  of  the  general  fortunes  of  Italy  ; but  we 
must  briefly  advert  to  a few  incidents  belonging  to  the 
History  of  the  Maritime  Republics,  which  it  has  not  been  T** 
in  our  power  to  interweave  with  the  common  Annals, 
but  which  still  should  not  be  passed  in  entire  silence. 

The  commencement  of  the  XII  1th  Century  was  an 
epoch  of  unexampled  glory  to  Venice;  but  if  wc  were 
to  relate  in  this  place  the  share  which  that  great  Repub- 
lic bore  in  the  IVlh  Crusade,  we  should  tear  a splendid 
page  from  another  Chapter  of  our  Work.  The  Com-  Rivalr^.  ^ 
mercial  rivalry  with  Genua,  which  the  rapidly  increasing  tweeu 
wealth  of  either  Slate  was  certain  to  generate,  had  been  Venice  and 
Genua. 


* At  amtinuo  in  tullo  t nano  inr*  m Roma  o lire  at  papalo  Ro 
maun  ‘200  mita  di  petlegnn »,  ten:  a quell*  ck’  erano  per  h cam  ini 
nndando  e tomandu,  e lutli  erano  form!*  t content!  di  vettuaghn 
giuttamenle,  com  i eavat/i  came  le  per  tone.  El  t«  it  potto  lethmv 
mare,  cAe  rifui  pretmle  r vidi.  Giov.  Ml lan i,  viii.  36 
+ An  inscription  over  the  gate*  of  the  Cathedral  at  Sienna  runs 
as  Mow. 

Annul  cent  rant  Rom*  temper  etl  Jnbnl*U»  : 

Crimina  laxanlur,  cni  parallel  itlo  donantur  t 
Hoc  deeretil  Bm  if  acini,  el  rrJtomul. 

The  author  of  a Life  of  Clement  VI.,  edited  by  Bosquet,  states  that 
Pope  to  have  been  actuated  by  tho  following  reasons  when  he  short- 
ened the  interval  of  yean  by  one  half,  9100  Vila  kamutnm  fabilttr  el 
decretal,  el  malilia  tupembundal  in  mun  i.,,  prok  dolor  f el  accrete*!. 
Of  Urban  VI.  the  Magnum  Chromcan  Be/gicum  states  that  ha 
ordered  ml  omnu  July/ /crus  in  fnturum  de  trieeiimo  lertic  anno  its 
In  cm  mum  terlium  annum  temper  intliluerelttr, — qua  rum  commouil 
tern  put  vil * Domini  notlri  Jrtu  CArttlt  in  AumonUale,  quod  lolum 
P’Otquam  no  rut  etl  de  lirgine  ( per  c*jut  mor’em  Iketaurut  Eec/eti*, 
unde  indulgent**  peecalvrum  nmnet  emamanl  ettmu/atui)  Irigtnlm 
an  norum  curricula  compldum  fat.  Du  Cange,  (ad  v.  Ju6d*ut, } front 
whom  we  barrow  tho  above  nottce,odd*,  that  the  motive  of  Sixtus  1 V., 
in  still  furtlwr  curtailing  the  interval  to  twenty-five  years,  wax  that 
quteque  trim  paritcept  iuiut  benefeu  feret.  Set  also  J canaa  iu  our 
Mncfl/uneou*  Dirtuon. 
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greatly  enhanced  by  the  new  connection  thus  formed  by 
Venice  with  the  East ; and  the  long-suppressed  jealousy 
kindled  into  open  flame  about  the  year  1258.  In  their 
first  War  with  the  Genoese  the  Venetians  were  almost 
invariably  successful  in  many  sanguinary  naval  battles ; 
and  yet  neither  the  resources  nor  the  spirit  of  their  an- 
tagonists appeared  to  have  suffered  under  defeat.  The 
expedition  of  St.  Louis  to  Africa  for  a while  demanded 
accordance  between  the  leading  maritime  European 
Powers,  upon  whom  he  relied  for  means  of  transport ; 
and  the  rival  States,  adjured  by  the  common  voice  of  all 
Christendom  to  suspend  their  private  feuds  for  the  sake 
of  the  general  interest,  reluctantly  consented,  not  to  a 
Peace,  but  to  a five  years’  Truce.  On  the  expiration 
of  that  term,  war  was  renewed  with  more  than  former 
implacability,  and  Fortune  then  became  favourable  to 
the  Genoese.  The  Venetians  were  twice  vanquished, 
losing  altogether  more  than  one  hundred  ships ; and 
they  were  compelled  to  seek  the  close  of  a useless  and 
destructive  contest,  by  abandoning  for  the  next  thirteen 
years  all  right  of  navigation  with  armed  vessels  in  the 
Black  Sea  or  on  the  coast  of  Syria. 

A similar  spirit  of  bitterness,  arising  from  like  causes, 
armed  the  Genoese  against  the  Pisans  also.*  Of  the 
great  victory  obtained  by  the  latter  when  their  enemies 
endeavoured  to  convey  the  French  Prelates  from  Nice 
to  the  Council  summoned  by  Gregory  IX.  in  the  Late- 
run,  we  have  already  spoken  ; and  during  the  forty 
years  succeeding  that  triumph,  Pisa  constantly  augmented 
her  power.  The  habits  of  her  population  were  frugal, 
the  produce  of  her  territory  was  abundant ; she  counted 
the  neighbouring  Islands  of  Elba,  Corsica,  and  Sardinia, 
among  her  dependencies  ; and  her  factories  were  exten- 
sive both  in  Acre  and  in  Constantinople.  Although 
Venice  did  not  escape  from  her  share  of  that  jealousy 
which  is  the  natural  result  of  common  enterprise  in  the 
same  path,  yet  she  was  more  remote  than  Genoa,  and 
she  bordered  not  on  the  Mediterranean  but  on  the  Adri- 
atic. With  that  Republic,  therefore,  Pisa  for  the  most 
part  cultivated  a good  understanding,  occasionally 
cemented  into  offensive  and  defensive  alliance ; but  with 
the  Genoese  it  was  far  otherwise,  and  a series  of  petty 
outrages,  inflicted  and  endured,  led  to  open  hostilities  in 
the  year  1292.  One  battle  fonght  two  years  afterwards, 
off  the  little  Island  Meloria.  between  nearly  equal  num- 
bers, proved  most  disastrous  to  the  Pisans ; five  thou- 
sand of  their  mariners  fell  in  the  contest,  eleven  thousand 
were  carried  in  chains  to  the  dungeons  of  their  enemy ; 
who  well  aware  of  the  gTeat  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  retaining  them  in  captivity,  refused  all  proposals 
for  exchange  or  ransom.  Their  wives,  it  was  said,  cannot 
re-mairy,  and  the  population  of  Pisa  therefore  will  decay. 
Without  vouching  for  the  soundness  of  this  reasoning, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  resolution  was  most  destruc- 
tive to  the  prisoners  themselves.  Sixteen  years  after- 
wards, when  the  conclusion  of  Peace  restored  them  to 
freedom,  scarcely  one  thousand  survivors  returned  to 
their  native  walls. 

It  was  that  period  of  danger  and  dismay,  when  all 
Pisa  seemed  as  one  house  of  mourning  for  her  past 
calamity,  and  when  yet  greater  dangers  were  impending, 
which  raised  to  the  Dictatorship  of  his  Country  one  whose 
name  has  received  from  Poetry  an  immortality  which 
it  never  otherwise  would  have  obtained.  Pisa  was  the 
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onlyGhibelin  City  bordering  on  Tuscany ; and  the  Guelfr  Italy, 
of  that  State,  earnestly  desiring  to  profit  to  the  utmost  — 

by  her  recent  calumity,  offered  their  alliance  to  the  Ge- 
noese, undertook  to  conduct  a land  attack  while  their 
confederate*  should  maintain  a blockade  by  sea,  and 
pledged  themselves  never  to  consent  to  Peace,  but  utterly 
to  destroy  the  devoted  City,  and  to  scatter  abroad  its 
population.*  Apprized  of  these  savage  intentions,  the  15^s* 
Pisans  consented  to  bestow  unlimited  authority  for  ten  can*f«mna 
years  on  the  most  powerful  of  their  Nobles;  and  Count  L«ogtio 
Ugolino  delle  Ghcrardeschi.  notwithstanding  he  had  con-  ogauutPiu. 
traded  certain  family  alliances  with  the  Guelfs,and  still  Coant  U go- 
maintained  private  intercourse  with  Florence,  was  nomi-  h“*>  »p- 
nated  Captain-General.  Ugolino  conducted  separate 
negotiations  with  the  allies  with  considerable  dexterity,  G*n*t*lof 
till,  by  tempting  each  with  the  bribe  which  it  most  coveted,  pi**, 
he  dissolved  the  Confederacy.  It  was  during  this  diplo-  a.  d. 
macy  that  the  prisoners  taken  at  the  Battle  of  Moloria  1285. 
displayed  a more  than  Roman  self-devotion.  They  Succeeds  in 
learned  that  Ugolino  had  proposed,  on  condition  of  their  ‘l«*riW.ng 
release,  to  surrender  to  the  Genoese  the  important  towu 
of  Castro  in  Sardinia  ; and  shrinking  from  freedom  pur- 
chased on  terms  so  injurious  to  their  native  land,  they  ob-  con- 

tained leave  to  send  a deputation  to  the  Pisan  Council. 

By  their  representatives,  they  not  only  declined  the  prof- 
fered boon,  but  avowed  an  intention,  if  they  should 
be  restored  to  liberty  against  their  will,  to  pursue  even 
to  death  the  Magistrate  who  should  be  base  enough  to 
bring  so  foul  a stain  upon  the  honour  of  their  Country  .t 

Ugolino,  doubtless,  was  well  pleased  that  the  ulterior  Ugolino 
designs  which  he  then  cherished  were  not  embarrassed  by  the 
the  return  of  spirits  thus  ardent  with  Patriotism.  By 
sacrificing  much  of  her  territory,  he  obtuined  Peace  for 
his  Country,  and  he  secured  support  also  for  the  treason 
which  he  meditated  against  her  liberties.  It  was  not 
without  a struggle,  however,  that  he  won  his  way  to 
despotic  power  ; but  when,  after  more  than  one  alterna- 
tion of  Fortune,  he  established  himself  in  the  Municipal 
Palace,  and  chased  the  Podesth  from  the  City,  he  felt 
confident  of  the  permanency  of  his  rule.  He  had  selected 
his  birthday  for  the  Festival  of  his  inauguration  ; and 
when  wearied  but  not  satiated  with  the  pomp  of  magis- 
tracy, he  entered  his  chamber  after  the  ceremonial,  he 
asked  an  attendant,  “ What  more  can  be  reserved  for 
me  ?"  the  fearless  and  almost  prophetic  reply  which  he 
received  was,  " Nothing  more  but  the  wrath  of  Heaven.” 

False  to  both  parties  w'hile  he  seemingly  encouraged  Hiityran- 
each,  without  breaking  with  his  Guelf  connections  in  “)’* 
Florence,  Ugolino  concerted  with  Ruggieri,  Archbishop 
of  Pisa,  a plot  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Ghibelins.  The 
measure  was  successful,  and  Ruggieri,  not  less  ambi- 
tious than  his  brother  conspirator,  so  far  advanced 
himself  in  the  affections  of  the  populace,  that  they  loudly 
insisted  upon  his  being  admitted  to  a moiety  of  the 
Government.  But  Ugolino  refused  to  divide  his  power, 
and,  inebriated  by  prosperity,  he  despised  the  murmurs 
of  the  people  whom  he  oppressed,  and  surrendered  him- 
self to  unbridled  bursts  of  passion.  On  one  occasion, 
when  irritated  by  the  remonstrances  of  a kinsman,  he 
unsheathed  his  poniard  and  would  have  despatched 
him  on  the  spot.  A nephew  of  Ruggieri  who  was 
present  arrested  the  blow,  and  diverted  the  tyrant’s  fury 
upon  himself.  Ugolino,  seizing  an  axe  which  was  un- 


• The  rivalry  between  Genoa  and  Pisa  is  detailed  folly  in  the 
Vth  Book  of  Ubtrtua  Folicta,  Hut,  Gmuouutm,  ap.  Gnrviom,  i. 


• G.  Villsnij  rii.  97. 

f Maruipmi,  Chronic,  di  Pin,  p.571.  cited  by  Semondi,  Rep, 
It.  if.  28.  to  whom  we  are  greuly  indebted  in  our  attract. 
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happily  at  hand,  cleft  the  skull  of  the  mediatin'?  youth, 
and  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet,  lluggieri  still  diaet tabled, 
tilt  un  alarm  of  the  return  of  the  Guelfe roused  ihaCitiHU 
of  the  op[*o*ile  faction  in  their  own  defence.  Their  first 
attack  was  directed  against  the  Palace,  which  Ugolino 
bravely  defended  from  mid-day  till  nightfall,  whcu  it  was 
fired  over  his  head.  Ruggieri  then  conducted  him.  but 
not  alone,  to  a prison  at  that  time  known  as  the  Tower 
of  the  Oualandi,  now  bearing,  from  the  savage  deed  of 
which  it  was  to  be  the  scene,  the  name  Del/a  Fame. 
ThelJaddo  and  the  Uguccione.theOrigataand  the  Ansel- 
muccio  of  Dante,  are  not  fictitious  personages  ; the  two 
former  were  the  sons,  the  two  latter  the  grandsons  of 
Ugoliuo.  After  a few  months’  delay,  the  Archbishop,  dis- 
appointed in  bis  avaricious  hope  of  cxloriing  treasure 
from  the  imprisoned  Count,  threw  the  key  of  their  dun- 
geon into  the  Arno,  and  the  five  captives  perished  by  a 
lingering  death  of  horror,  which,  but  for  our  reraem- 
hrance  of  the  Inferno , we  should  pronounce  to  be  un- 
speakable.* 


Gxamaxy.  We  turn  now  lo  Germany  singly.  When  Conrad  IV. 
From  succeeded  to  his  Father’s  throne,  he  inherited  also 
k'  D*  from  him  the  opposing  pretensions  of  William  Count  of 
12b0.  Holland,  who  in  Frederic’s  lifetime  bad  been  crowned 
to  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.t  That  Prince  survived  his  compe- 
A‘  tilor  about  two  years ; and  many  of  the  German  writers 
Conrad  IV  1101  to  reckon  the  commencement  of  the  great 

Jvlth  of  Interregnum  (as  it  is  termed)  till  his  death. $ He  was 

William  of  killed  iu  a winter  campaign  against  the  Friesland ers, 

Jloli Loud.  while  crossing  a frozen  dike  on  a heavy  war-horse, 

a.  D.  The  ice,  unable  to  support  his  burden,  gave  way  under 

1266.  him,  and  the  Prince,  deprived  of  all  power  of  disengaging 

himself,  was  put  to  death  slowly  and  miserably,  after 
Double  receiving  innumerable  wounds.§  The  vucant  throne 

election.  was  filled  by  a double  election ; and  the  wealth  of  the 

English  Richard,  Earl  of  CornwallJJ  the  virtues  of 
Alfonso  of  Castillo,  won  for  each  a choice  which  be- 
stowed no  more  than  nominal  power.  Three  successive 


• It  i*  quite  n wl less  to  cite  the  must  pathetic  epiiodc  in  modern 
— pnhaps  m any  I’ortry—  which  Dante  ha*  presented  in  the 
XXX llld  Canto  of  the  /«/«-»■•. 

f t)n  November  1,  1248.  Simvius,  L 467. 

J The  IuIrrrcpTiinn,  if  reckoned  from  the  deposition  of  Frederic 
by  the  Council  of  Lyon  to  the  election  of  Rodulph  of  flapubnrg, 
luted  t went v -right  yran ; if  from  the  death  of  Frederic,  twenty- 
three.  Perhaps  the  dentil  of  Conrad  IV.  would  be  the  meet  legiti- 
mate point  at  cumineDcemcnit- 

^ Matt.  Parts,  79  J.  ad  1256.  William's  chief  claim  to  re- 

meinbcance  vise*  from  his  sister  Margaret,  Cotmtusa  of  Ilenneberg, 
aeconling  to  legendary  history  tho  most  prolific  of  her  *rx.  It 
sew m.  that  a beggar-woman  who  with  twins  at  her  breast  once 
asked  aim*  from  the  Countess,  was  uot  only  rejected,  but  was 
taunted  also  with  incontinence ; being  told  that  no  woman  could 
bear  twins  who  was  faithful  lo  one  man.  The  beggar  appealed  to 
Hearen  in  proof  of  her  chastity  ; and  implored  as  « sign,  that  if 
her  adjuration  were  well  founded,  the  Countess  might  have  at  a 
tingle  birth  as  many  children  as  there  were  days  in  the  year.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  Whitsunday,  1246,  when  Margaret  was  iu  tier  fortieth 
year,  (to  j*vd»e  are  the  hagiographistt  in  tbeii  del  nil*,)  she  brought 
forth  at  the  Hague  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  children  of  both 
sexes,  each  about  the  sire  of  a chicken  ; who  were  baptised  altoge- 
ther m one  b asm  by  the  Hisbop  of  Utrecht,  the  boy*  being  named 
John,  the  girls  Elisabeth  j and  who  afterwards  with  their  mother 
died  on  the  tame  day.  Matthuc,  from  whore  Thealrum  Hitlortemm 
(961.)  we  derive  the  above  particulars,  cites  Ludovico  Guicciardini, 
Kr.i*tniis.  Ludovicus  Vim,  and  Caim-rarius  as  hit  authorities. 

|!  Richard’s  accoraototed  wealth  is  estimated  by  Matthew  Paris  to 
have  been  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  daily  expenditure  of  one  hundred 
mark*,  without  drawing  in  any  way  upon  nut  (n-rman  and  Kngliih 
revenue*.  809.  The  best  account  of  this  Prince  may  I*  found  in 
Gebauer’s  Lrbm  umd  Thaten  Richard  JZkrtta/len  Roauahrr  Kajitn. 


Pope*  refused  to  decide  the  controversy  ; Alfonso,  ha- 
rassed by  the  Moors  in  hia  hereditary  dominions,  wax 
unable  to  prosecute  war  in  Germany ; and  Richard, 
although  crowned,  never  established  a substantial  autho- 
rity even  by  the  most  lavish  expenditure.  During  this 
period  of  anarchy,  in  which  the  Empire  was  com  ulsed 
with  Civil  distension,  and  each  petty  Huron,  fortified  in 
his  strong-bold,  lived  for  tho  most  part  with  impunity 
upon  rapine,  numerous  Associations  and  Confederacies 
were  instituted  among  the  chief  German  Cities  for  mu- 
tual protection  : and  the  Commercial  union  of  the  Hanse 
Towns,  although  strictly  perhaps  a few  years  earlier  in  its 
origin,  was  at  the  same  time  materially  consolidated  by 
a feeling  of  common  peril.  We  willingly  hasten  over 
these  inglorious  and  most  deplorable  scenes  of  misery, 
discord,  and  confusion  ; and  we  pass  from  the  “ winter 
night  full  of  darkness  and  dangers,"  as  it  is  described  by 
a contemporary  pen,  to  that  which  it  names,  with  equal 
justice,  the  “ return  of  a genial  Spring."* 

On  the  death  of  Richard,  Alfonso  urged  Gregory  X. 
to  sanction  his  claims : but  that  w ise  and  benevolent 
Pontiff’,  anxious  to  restore  peace  to  Germany,  and  (ore- 
seeing  that  a powerful  faction  existed  which  could  never 
become  reconciled  to  the  King  of  Castille,  peremptorily 
refused  assent.  The  Pope  then  called  upon  Use  Electors 
at  once  lo  proceed  to  an  entirely  new  choice;  threatening 
that  he  would  nominate  by  his  own  authority,  unless 
their  discussion  terminated  in  agreement.  That  there 
were  private  motives  which  regulated  the  decision  at 
which  they  arrived  is  little  to  be  doubted  ; but  there  were 
enough  general  reasons  arising  out  of  the  personal  cha- 
racter and  pre tensions  of  Rudolph,  Count  of  Hape- 
burg,  to  justify  the  union  of  all  suffrages  in  his  favour. 
The  House  which  be  represented  was  of  very  ancient 
stock  : it  might  t>e  traced  with  probability,  by  those 
not  too  fastidious  in  the  examination  of  genealogies,  so 
far  hack  as  the  VI  1th  Century,  and  with  certainty  even 
by  the  most  scrupulous  to  the  Xth.  His  possessions 
were  far  from  large,  for  his  chief  inheritance,  the  County 
of  Hapsburg,  contained  ouly  a part  of  the  district  now 
called  Argau.  In  the  course  of  an  active  life,  having 
now  arrived  at  his  fifty-fifth  year,  he  had  manifested 
brilliant  talents  both  for  War  and  for  Civil  Government ; 
and  he  appeared  in  all  points  well  adapted  to  restore 
order  to  a distracted  State,  without  rendering  himself 
too  powerful  a master  of  those  by  whom  he  had  been 
elevated. 

When  hitt  election  as  King  of  the  Romans  was  an- 
nounced to  the  Count  of  Hapsburg,  he  was  encamped 
under  the  walls  of  Basle,  in  order  to  punish  the  Bishop 
for  on  act  of  very  treacherous  cruelty.  The  Citizens 
opened  their  gates  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  choice  of 
the  German  Diet,  and  hailed  Rodolph  with  acclamations; 
while  the  Bishop  is  reported  to  have  vented  his  chagrin  in 
an  irreverent  sarcasm  ; “ Sit  fast,  great  God  ! or  Rodolph 
will  occupy  thy  tbrone.”t  The  new  King’s  first  cure  after 
his  Coronation  was  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  Gregory; 
and  it  was  cordially  granted,  both  by  a reply  to  the  Imperial 
ambassadors,  and  afterwards,  in  a personal  interview  at 
Lausanne  ; and  the  assurance  then  confirmed  to  Rodolph 
that  ou  visiting  Rome  he  should  receive  the  Crown  of 
his  predecessors,  although  in  truth  he  never  performed 


F.lectinn  of 
Rodolph  of 
Hapsburg, 
A.  D. 

1273. 


nonet  toned 
by  Gre go- 

ryX. 


* Letter  of  tbr  Archbwhop  of  Cologns  died  by  Coat,  Hut.  of 

House  of  .tui/rm,  L 22. 

f .Wr  forUtrr,  fUmiat  Deut,  vti  Atcum  Rudolf  iu  occupaLt  Umm. 
Albert  Argent.  UM). 
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that  journey,*  will  justify  us  for  the  future  in  styling 
him  Emperor.  The  first  great  peril  which  his  new 
authority  encountered  arose  from  Ottocar,  King  of  Bo- 
hemia, the  most  powerful  Eurojwau  Prince  of  his  time. 
To  his  patrimony  of  Bohemia  ami  Moravia,  tin?  courage 
and  enterprise  of  Ottocar  had  made  large  additions,  by 
conquests  from  the  Prussians  und  from  the  King  of 
Hungary  ; and  yet  more  by  a seizure  of  the  dominions 
of  the  House  of  Austria  when  Innocent  IV.  excommu- 
nicated its  Duke.  The  tragical  death  of  Ferlinand  in 
the  Italian  expedition  of  Cuuradiu,  confirmed  Ottocar 
in  this  lust  great  acquisition  ; and  it  is  little  a matter  of 
surprise  that  a Monarch,  whose  territories  extended  from 
the  frontiers  of  Bavaria  to  Raub  in  Hungary,  and  from 
tile  Baltic  to  the  Adrialic.t  should  view  with  jealousy  an 
election  which  bad  advanced  so  inconsiderable  a Prince 
as  ilodolph  bo  far  above  him  in  titular  dignity. 

Ilodolph,  in  early  youth,  had  borne  anna  in  Ottocar  s 
service ; and  when  the  Diet  of  Princes,  irritated  at  the 
1 contumacy  with  which  the  King  of  Bohemia  refused  the 
performance  of  homage,  menaoed  him  with  the  ban  of 
the  Empire  if  he  persisted,  he  haughtily  replied  that  he 
owed  nothing  to  one  who  in  fbitner  days  had  been  his 
servant,  and  who  was  not  worthy  that  Kings  should 
obey  him.*  When  the  ultimate  resolutions  of  die  Diet 
were  communicated  to  him,  his  fury  spurned  all  bounds; 
and  in  defiance  of  their  sacred  character  and  immunities, 
he  put  to  death  the  heralds  by  whom  they  were  an- 
nounced. The  prudent  dispositions  of  Rodolph,  and  t he 
wisdom  with  which  he  conciliated  alliances,  soon  placed 
a powerful  force  at  his  command  ; and  while  the  King 
of  Bohemia  remained  inactive  From  contempt  of  an 
enemy  whom  he  considered  little  deserving  of  regard; 
the  Emperor  penetrated  Austria  by  rapid  inarches,  sat 
down  under  the  walls  of  Vienna,  and  had  prepared, 
what  in  those  days  was  esteemed  an  unheard  of  miracle 
of  military  skill,  a bridge  of  boats,  on  w hich  he  intended 
to  cross  the  Danube§  and  to  transfer  the  war  into  Bo- 
hemia itself.  Thus  surprised  und  emburrassed,  Ottocar 
was  compelled  to  negotiate  a Pence,  which  deprived 
him  of  Austria,  Sty ria,  and  Carinthia;  a double  inter- 
marriage between  his  family  and  that  of  the  Emperor 
was  projected  in  order  to  cement  their  future  friendship; 
and  the  King  of  Bohemia,  with  little  intention  of  adher- 
ing to  the  Treaty  whenever  he  should  recover  sufficient 
power  to  defend  its  infraction,  did  homage  to  his  Rival. || 

* Rodolph  ■ said  to  have  excused  himself  for  not  visiting  Italy 
by  referring  the  Apologue  of  the  sick  Lion — vrtligut  nulla  ret  ror turn 
— to  the  expeditions  of  his  predecessors  to  that  Country.  Gurard 
dc  Hour,  j>-  3 4. 

4 Cote,  Wilt,  of  the  Movie  of  Amino. {.  37. 

j 41  Situ l te  titbere  famuli  mo  mryur  thy  no  etti  Reget  obtrqHanhtr," 

are  the  words  of  Gerard  de  Roo,  which  we  think  Archdeacon  Coxa 


Scarcely  a year  elapsed  before  it  became  plain  that  t 
Ottocar  meditated  a renewal  of  hostilities ; ami  the  ' 
resources  which  the  Emperor  brought  to  this  second 
contest  appeared  far  from  adequate  to  its  support.  The 
backwardness  of  the  leading  German  Princes  in  his 
cause,  and  the  consequent  mieriority  of  his  own  ortny  to 
that  which  he  knew  had  been  assembled  by  his  enemy, 
for  awhile  occasioned  most  gloomy  anticipations  ; und  ^ 
when  the  two  Princes  at  length  confronted  each  other  y 
on  the  plain  of  Marchficld,  it  was  for  his  Crown  and  his 
life,  not  less  than  lor  victory,  that  Rodolph  was  about  to 
fight.  In  the  very  heat  of  the  engagement,  while  fortune  E 
wus  still  doubtful,  Rodolph  wus  unhorsed  and  wounded:  * 
and  till  lus  KuighU  hastened  to  his  rescue,  he  lav  on  the  A 
ground,  unable  to  rise  on  account  of  the  weight  of  his 
armour,  and  cowering  his  head,  from  which  the  helmet 
had  been  loosened  in  his  fall,  with  the  uncertain  protec- 
tion of  bis  shield.  His  reappearance  decided  the  com- 
bat ; and  among  the  fourteen  thousand  Bohemians  who 
perished  ill  their  total  rout,  Ottocar  himself  was  num-  I 
bered.  Disarmed  and  a prisoner,  lie  is  believed  to  have 
fallen  under  the  vengeance  of  some  Styrinn  Nobles 
whose  families  bad  suffered  bitterly  from  his  tyranny. 

The  possession  of  the  Austrian  Provinces  being  thus 
confirmed  to  Rodolph,  he  sheathed  his  sword  without 
reluctance,  and  both  wisely  and  justly  furebore  from  any 
attempt  to  deprive  Wence*laus,  the  infant  sou  of  the 
fallen  Ottocar,  of  his  paternal  Crown.  Four  years,  how-  j 
ever,  elapsed  before  the  great  territory  which  he  hod  won  ii 
could  be  settled  as  the  perpetual  inheritance  of  his  own  8 
family.  At  length,  after  the  extinction  of  some  claims  J 
and  the  adjustment  of  others,  the  Fief  which  he  had  ac-  j 
q Hired  at  the  sword's  point  was  declared  vacant,  and 
conferred  on  his  son  Albert,  with  the  const ut  of  the  Diet 
of  the  Empire. 

The  restoration  of  internal  tranquillity  to  his  harassed  I 
dominions  formed  the  paramount  occupation  of  this  able  11 
Prince  when  disengaged  from  foreign  War;  and  he  pro- 11 
ceeded  with  a firm  hand  to  restrain  those  violations  of  the 
peace  which  hitherto  hod  set  Law  at  defiance.  In  one 
year,  he  razed  to  the  ground  seventy  cattles,  the  habita- 
tions of  banditti  or  of  powerful  Barons  worse  than  ban- 
ditti ; and  he  condemned  to  deuth  in  all  nine  and 
twenty  Nobles  belonging  to  the  most  illustrious  families 
in  Thuringia,  who  had  been  guilty  of  atrocious  outrages.* 
The  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  the  Empire,  and 
the  recovery  of  such  Fiefe  as  had  been  wrested  from  it 
during  the  recent  Interregnum,  were  his  other  leading 
objects ; in  pursuit  of  which  he  was  more  than  once 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to  arms.  It  uas  in  an  en- 
gagement near  Moral,  with  the  troops  of  the  Count  of 
Savoy,  who  had  dismembered  many  Helvetian  districts 


ha*  translated  rightly  in  die  Be  use  which  wo  hare  given  above.  Others, 
with  some  degree  ot  violence,  render  nihil  te  % {/-litre,  that  ho  owed 
nothing,  i.  e.  thut  he  had  paid  him  all  hi*  wages;  and  infer  fiorn 
them  the  truth  of  a report  that  Rodolph  hail  once  held  office  in 
Ottocar'*  household.  That  assertion  is  hy  no  mean*  improbable  ; 
although  much  deference  it  undoubtedly  due  to  it*  rejection  by  *o 
diligent  on  investigator  as  Archdcacun  Cnxe ; and  if  it  had  no  other 


$ Navibut  mhilominut  apporatu  bellico  mieiftei  orHinatit,  quibut 
latum  ft  amen  Danubii  irutwre  dupomit.  Loiter  from  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Saltiburg  to  tho  Pope  op.  Gerbort  Cortex  Kpiit.  p»  1.16. 
See  also  other  praise*  of  the  m*ei  silmtilei  cited  by  Stmvius,  i.  5 1C. 

|1  Archdeacon  Cose  indignantly  rejects  a talo  which,  if  it  were 
tiw,  would  do  little  credit  to  either  the  discretion  or  ill*  delicacy  of 
Rodolph.  Ottocar  it  taut  to  have  stipulated  that  hi*  homage  should 
be  ottered  in  private  j but  Rodolph  contrived  that  while  the  King 


wan  upon  hi*  knee*,  the  hanging*  of  the  tent  should  be  raised,  so 
that  he  waa  exhibited  to  the  view  of  the  whole  army.  The  reasons 
adduced  against  the  story  *eem  quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  is 
apocryphal : 1st,  the  petty  fraud  »»  wholly  alien  from  Rudolph's 
general  character;  and  2dly.it  is  not  mentioned  by  any  writer 
within  two  hundred  year*  of  hi*  time.  It  might  he  added,  that  it  a 
most  unlikely  that  Ottocar  should  make,  or  that  Rudolph  should  grunt 
the  request  for  • private  performance  of  homage ; the  actual  pay- 
ment  of  it  must  ho  generally  published  abroad,  and  it  would  be 
known  therefore  by  all  men  that  the  ceremony  ^which  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  time*  did  not  contain  any  thing  degrading)  hod  been 
really  performed.  Frtxlich  haa  written  an  retire  ud  | Ineertaliun  on 
the  falsehood  of  the  anecdote  : Ihnlnyut  quo  Jiiceptitlnr  HmM* 
phut  Haprbvrgicui  Keg  ■ WdVnie  Ollocnro  nt>  ubioquui  fueni,  m w- 
drmque  Tentono  fapttlt  delutent, 

* Coxe,  i,  p,  57. 
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History,  from  the  Empire,  that  the  active  and  beneficial  career  of 
Rodolph  was  nearly  terminated.  Ever  in  the  van  of 
From  battle,  he  was  unhorsed  and  surrounded,  and  must  have 
A-  D*  perished  had  he  not  sprung  boldly  into  the  lake,  where, 
1250.  supporting  himself  by  grasping  Uie  bough  of  a tree  with 
10  one  hand,  he  defended  himself  with  the  other,  till  the 
^298  arr‘v*l  troop^  released  him  from  his  great  peril. 

Hi*  great  tt  s'It,'lar  expedition,  undertaken  to  punish  the  de- 
cUnp«  at  fection  of  the  Count  of  Burgundy,  Rodolph  successfully 
the  Battle  pursued  his  design,  in  spite  of  the  menaced  hostility  of 
of  Morat  France  ; to  which  Crown  the  Vassal  of  the  Empire  had 
A.  n.  transferred  his  allegiance.  Not  less  watchfully  protecting 
1283.  the  interests  of  his  allies  than  his  own,  he  rescued  the 
7oun?  King  of  Bohemia  from  the  thraldom  which  hnd 
**  **  been  imposed  upon  him  during  his  minority  ; overthrew 

the  usurpation  of  the  Regent;  and  substantially  in- 
creasing the  power  as  well  as  the  dignity  of  Wcnceslaua, 
Traosac-  by  the  grant  of  new  Fiefs  aud  or  high  offices,  insured 
boo*  with  )jiR  fidelity,  and  found  in  him  a useful  ally  instead  of  a 
Bah,n”t  turbulent  Vassal. 

The  Diet  It  might  be  thought  that  nineteen  years  of  active  service, 
refuses  to  in  so  many  ways  directed  to  the  welfare  of  the  Empire, 
eject  Albert  would  have  secured  to  Rodolph  the  gratitude  of  its 
Roonans.*^0  ^>r'nceB  * an<*  that  the  w*s*1  the  veteran  Monarch  to 
entail  the  Crown  on  his  only  surviving  son  would  have 
met  approval  from  the  German  Diet.  Urgent,  hosvcver, 
as  was  his  request,  aud  strong  as  were  his  representa- 
tions of  the  hazard  of  another  Interregnum  if  they 
should  refuse,  the  proposal  was  evaded  ; and  the  jea- 
lousy of  hereditary  succession  was  more  powerful  than 
Disappoint-  thc.apprehenston  of  renewed  Civil  discord.  The  fortitude 
meat  of  Rodolph  gave  way  under  this  disappointment  of  his 
most  cherished  hope ; aud  probably  with  an  anticipation 
of  the  result,  he  avowed  his  intention  of  visiting  Spire, 
the  great  cemetery  of  the  Emperors,  that  he  might  sec 
the  Kings  his  predecessors.  Before  that  object  was 
attained,  his  strength  failed  on  his  passage  down  the 
and  death  Rhine  ; lie  expired  at  Gemeachein  in  the  seventy-third 
of  Rodolph.  of  his  age;  and  his  remains  were  conveyed  onward  to 
July  15.  the  City  which  he  was  forbidden  to  enter  except  for 

*•  interment.  Of  the  sound  discretion  which  marked 

1291.  Rudolph's  Government,  the  salutary  change  produced 
among  his  subjects  during  his  reign  affords  sufficient 
testimony ; of  his  individual  qualities  an  equally  favour- 
able report  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  very  numerous 
personal  anecdotes  which  have  been  preserved.*  Few 

* Many  of  tliese  anecdote*  may  be  found  in  Archdeacon  Coxa's 

History,  a Work  to  which  access  is  so  easy,  that  we  forbear  from 
traascrilnn^  them.  One  which  we  shall  give  is  taken  from  a leas 
obvious  source,  and  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  familiarity 
vith  which  the  Emperor  permitted  himself  to  be  approached,  and  of 


Princes  have  been  so  freely  exposed  to  general  view,  and  Germany, 
fewer  still  could  have  profited  so  greatly  by  undisguised  >-«■— v-^- r 
exhibition.  From 

It  is  most  probable  that  the  disposition  of  Albert,  A-  °* 
who  little  resembled  his  Father,  was  not  without  its  12&0# 
weight  in  contributing  to  his  rejection  by  the  Diet  when 
Rodolph  proposed  him  as  King  of  the  Romans.  His  * ' 

Austrian  Vassals  more  than  once  had  struggled  to  throw  1*98. 

off  his  very  gTievous  yoke ; and  at  the  time  of  Rudolph's 
death,  they  were  in  open  rebellion.  The  claim,  there-  Election  of 
fore,  which  he  then  advanced  upon  the  choice  of  the  A«Wphua 
Electors  was  little  likely  to  be  received  with  fuvour ; S'"u®au* 
yet  nine  months  elapsed  before  they  decided  against 
him,  and  tendered  the  Crown  to  a Chief  of  great  mili- 
tary repute,  but  of  scanty  possessions,  Adolphus  of 
Nassau.  The  seven  years  of  that  Prince’s  reign  afford 
little  matter  of  interest;  his  Vassals  were  turbulent,  and 
himself  was  unpopular.  In  an  alliance  which  he  con- 
cluded with  England  against  France,  he  received  largo 
subsidies  which  he  appropriated  to  the  relief  of  his  own 
pressing  wants;  and,  perhaps,  the  neglect  of  a seasonable 
distribution  of  some  portion  of  those  moneys  among  his 
disaffected  Princes,  accelerated  their  final  resolution  to  re- 
move him  from  the  throne.  His  deposition  was  solemnly  Hi*  depoai- 
pronounced,  and  the  election  of  Albert  proclaimed  in  a tion» 

Diet  at  Mentz ; and  when  the  latter  took  the  field  to 
enforce  his  claim,  he  was  powerfully  supported.  The 
competitors  encountered  at  Gelheim,  between  Spire  and 
Worms  ; and  a hard-fought  battle  was  terminated  by  the 
death  of  Adolphus,  who  received  his  first  wound  from  *®d  death 
the  hand  of  his  Rival  and  successor  in  the  Crown  of  the  1°, 
Empire. 

the  goodnatured,  although  perhaps  somewhat  broad  humour,  a hid* 
is  frequently  elsewhere  attributed  to  him.  It  should  bo  noticed 
beforehand  that  Rudolph'*  person  does  not  appear  to  have  been  by 
any  means  well- favoured  ; Siruviux  describes  him  as  w a lengthy 
man,  seven  feet  high,  thin.  small-headed,  pale-faced,  long-nosed,  and 
very  scantily  provided  with  hair."  i.  514.  It  is  of  his  now  that 
Cuspinian  is  about  to  sjteak  below.  Cmm  Rxx  corpus  Aaberet 
pro  amt  m cl  /mdtm  region*,  nato  agui/ino,  quijmita  mug  nr,  im  dr  c/tri 
grmit  J Return  tjuendam  hu'.mit  dtcacmJum , yiri  Reg ti  facetiam  noei/, 
rjutgut  e/emen ham.  Cum  Hague  prmdereund*  ex  anguttd  trmttd 
ftrgi  redr  re  a tn  ItilUibut  crchro  jtttmt  nolle t,  rvgalvt  cur  nom  cede- 
ret  ? " Regim,"  inqnit,  " natiu  nam  tutplet,  prttlenrt  non  pointm.” 

Sub n dm*  Rex  Jtexo  in  altud  laiut  mam*  m3,  * fade,*  uujmt, 

“ Ml  jUi,  mtnm  torqnebo  mewn  ne  tt  1 mpedmt."  354.  cited  by 
Stxurius,  ibid. 

A memorable  instance  of  hit  piety  while  he  was  still  only  Lord  of 
Hapsburg,  in  giving  up  his  hone  to  a Priest  carrying  the  Viati- 
cum to  a dying  man,  and  thus  saving  him  from  wading  through 
a river,  forms  the  theme  of  a very  spuited  ballad  by  Schiller,  Der 
G ret/ wan  Hubtburg  ; which  may  be  found  well  translated  in  the 
Appendix  to  a Hittary  of  Snizer/and,  lately  published  among  the 
Volumes  of  the  Cabinet  Library. 
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CHAPTER  LXXVII. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  XHIth  CENTURY. 


History.  The  History  of  the  Christian  Church  during  the  XHIth 
Century  presents  a picture  little  differing  iu  its  general 
<ikuer*l  features  from  that  which  wc  have  had  occasion  to  con- 

remarks.  template  in  the  course  of  our  last  two  Chapters 

of  Ecclesiastical  Annals.  The  Roman  Pontiffs  con- 
tinued, with  unabated  boldness  and  equal  success,  to 
▼indicate  those  pretensions  to  spiritual  and  temporal 
supremacy,  (for  the  one  in  a great  degree  involved  the 
other.)  which  had  been  pul  forward  aud  enforced  with 
audacity  so  remarkable  by  their  more  immediate  prede- 
cessors in  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter ; and,  in  the  Colleges, 
by  the  industry  of  the  Scholastic  Theologians,  the  doc- 
trines and  methods  of  Aristotle  were  acquiring  something 
of  analogous  predominance.  Of  events  connected  with 
the  external  affairs  of  the  Church,  the  successive  failures 
of  the  IVth,  Vth,  and  Vlth  Crusades  form  the  most 
interesting  and  important.  The  prospects  of  a revival 
of  Christianity  in  the  East,  were  thus  completely  and 
finully  extinguished  ; a calamity  which  seems  to  have 
been  felt  with  peculiar  acuteness  by  the  Bishops  of 
Rome,  and  for  which  the  triumph  obtained  under  their 
auspices  by  the  armies  of  the  Church,  over  the  Heretics 
of  Languedoc  and  Provence,  afforded  probably  but  un 
inadequate  consolation.  A more  important  accession  of 
strength  and  iufluetice  was  derived  from  the  foundation 
of  the  Mendicant  Orders;  the  Members  of  which,  by 
their  unqualified  devotion  and  indefatigable  industry, 
constituted,  during  this  and  the  following  Centuries, 
the  firmest  supporters  and  most  active  instruments  of 
the  power  of  Rome. 

Adhering  to  our  former  arrangement,  we  shall  re- 
sume our  view  of  Ecclesiastical  affairs,  by  a summary 
account  of  the  succession  of  the  Popes  during  the  pre- 
sent Century,  as  forming  the  ground  and  the  connect- 
ing link  of  the  whole. 

Ccleatiu  HI.,  as  we  have  seen,  died  on  the  8th  of 
January,  llflS.  By  the  immediate  aud  almost  una- 
nimous suffrage  of  the  College,  the  succession  de- 
Innocent  Yolved  on  the  Cardinal  Lolharius,  who  assumed  the 
HI.  name  of  Inuocent  111.  He  was  the  son  of  Count 

a.  d.  Thrasimund  of  Segni,  and  was  not  more  titan  thirty* 
1198.  seven  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  election ; a circum- 
stance which  seems  to  have  constituted  the  only  ground 
of  objection  to  it,  and  which  would  have  been  fatal  to 
his  success,  but  for  the  preeminent  character  which  he 
had  acquired  for  talents,  courage,  and  disinterestedness.* 


• He  wu  at  this  time  only  Deacon,  and  his  consecration  was 
deferred  till  the  Ember  week  in  Lent,  in  order  to  give  time  for  hia 
previous  ordination.  See  the  LXXXJlld  Kpiatle  of  the  1st  Book 
yol.  xi.  749 


One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Pontiff  was  to  take  Recls- 
measures  for  asserting  his  sovereign  authority  over  the  »uuti«t 
City  of  Rome.  The  very  day  after  his  Coronation,  he  y**JI*£ 
exacted  of  the  Magistrates  that  they  should  take  to  him 
that  oath  of  ullegiance  which  they  had  hitherto  sworn  to  -J‘, 
the  Emperor  only  ; thereby  compelling  them  toacknow-  Assert,  his 
ledge  his  sole  and  independent  jurisdiction.  At  the  Sovereignty 
same  time  he  despatched  his  Legates  into  various  Pro-  owr 
vinces  of  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  possession 
of  such  of  the  domains  of  the  Church  as  had  been 
usurped  by  laymen  or  foreigners  during  the  recent 
troubles.  These  missions,  which  in  some  instances  the 
Pontiff  supported  by  hia  own  presence,  were  almost 
every  where  successful. 

A similar  vigour  and  success  distinguished  his  deal- 
ings with  foreign  Powers.  The  Empress  Constance, 
widow  of  Henry  V.,  had,  immediately  after  the  election 
of  the  new  Pontiff,  applied  to  him  for  the  investiture  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Sicily  and  its  continental  dependences,  Affairs  of 
for  herself  and  her  sou  Ferdinand.  After  a long  negotia-  Sicily, 
tion.  Innocent  granted  her  request,  but  on  condition 
that  tl»e  Empress  should  swear  before  the  Legate  to  do 
homage  to  the  Pope  for  her  Kingdom  ; a ceremony  to 
be  observed  equally  by  her  son  on  his  coming  of  age: 
and  it  was  further  exacted  that  the  right  of  the  Roman 
See  to  receive  appeals  in  all  Ecclesiastical  matters  ; to 
interfere  by  its  Legates  and  Deputies  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  same  ; and  to  confirm  the  elections  of 
Bishops,  should  be  admitted  without  limitation  through- 
out her  dominions.*  Before  the  Bulls  containing  the 
ratification  of  this  Convention  had  reached  Sicily,  the 
Empress  herself  died,  leaving,  by  Will,  the  Regency  of 
the  Kingdom,  during  the  minority  of  her  son,  to  the 
Pope. 

One  of  the  earliest  cares  of  Innocent  was  to  endea- 
vour to  revive  the  interest  of  Christendom  in  the  suffer- 
ing condition  of  the  Syriuu  Churches  ; with  this  view  he 
published  a Circular  Letter,  addressed  to  the  Kingdoms 
of  France,  England,  Hungary,  and  Sicily,  in  which 
be  called  upon  both  Princes  and  people  to  take  instant 
measures  lor  succouring  their  brethren  in  ihe  East.  At 
the  same  time  he  addressed  an  Epistle  to  the  Greek 
Emperor,  Alexius  Angelus,  in  which  he  reproached  him 


of  the  Epistles  of  this  Pune  ; a very  large  and  complete  collection, 
divided  into  nineteen  Books,  corresponding  to  the  successive  years 
of  bis  Pontificate,  and  which  contains  very  ample  and  iafcSMtiow 
materials  for  the  illustration  as  Weil  of  the  character  and  genius  of 
the  man  oa  of  the  Ecclesiastical  sad  Political  History  of  the  times 
in  which  he  livsd. 

* EpiU.  Lmoe.  410.  lib.  i. 
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as  well  with  the  indifference  which  both  lie  and  his  pre- 
decessors had  manifested  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Laud,  as  with  the  continued  schism  of  the  Greeks  from 
what  he  colled  the  Universal  Church.  A few  years  after, 
a violent  end  seemed  likely  to  be  put  to  this  division, 
when  (April  1204)  the  French  and  Venetian  Crusudera 
made  themselves  masters  of  Constantinople  ; and  a Latin 
Patriarch,  Tomaso  Morosini,  was  installed  ill  the  See  of 
that  Metropolis  under  the  immediate  sanction  of  the  Pope* 
Nothing  can  bear  stronger  witness  to  the  ascend- 
ency of  the  Papal  power  at  this  period  than  the 
transactions  which  wc  have  related  under  the  Annals 
of  the  Empire.  A simitar  evidence  to  the  same 
point  is  to  be  found  in  the  process  and  result  of  the 
contest  which  broke  out  about  the  same  time  between 
the  Pope  and  John,  King  of  England.  The  dispute  in 
its  origin  respected  the  election  of  a successor  to  Arch- 
bishop Hubert  in  the  See  of  Canterbury."  The  Monks 
of  Canterbury  had,  in  the  first  instance,  secretly  chosen 
their  Sub-prior,  Reginald,  for  that  dignity ; but  the  King 
insisted  upon  the  election  of  Gray,  then  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  and  sent  certain  of  the  Chapter  to  Rome  in 
order  to  obtain  the  Pope’s  confirmation.  Innocenl.t 
however,  thought  proper  to  set  aside  both  these  candi- 
dates; and,  ordering  the  Monks  to  proceed  to  afresh 
election,  imposed  upon  their  suffrages  Cardinal  Stephen 
Langton,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and  a man  of  dis- 
tinguished character  ami  talents,  but  who  wax  otherwise 
disagreeable  to  the  King,  ns  having  passed  the  gTenter 
part  of  his  life  at  Paris.  John  accordingly  declarrd  his 
resolution  never  to  suffer  Langton  to  set  foot  within 
his  dominions;  at  the  same  time,  he  took  vengeance 
upon  the  Monks  of  Canterbury,  by  sending  his  officers  to 
expel  them  from  their  house,  and  by  confiscating  all  their 
goods  and  possessions.  J Meanwhile,  he  wrote  to  the 
Pope,  remonstrating  with  him  on  his  conduct  in  this 
affair,  as  totally  subversive  of  the  known  rights  of  the 
English  Crown,  which  he  declared  it  to  be  his  determi- 
nation to  maintain  to  the  lost  drop  of  his  blood  ; and 
reminding  the  Pontiff  that  the  Romish  See  derived 
greater  emoluments  from  his  Kingdom  than  from  all 
the  other  Transalpine  Slates  together.  Innocent  coolly 
and  firmly  answered,  that  the  aJIinnce  of  the  Apostolic 
Sec  was  not  less  needful  to  the  King  than  the  King's 
friendship  was  to  the  Apostolic  See;  and  warned  him, 
that  if  he  persisted  in  his  present  violence,  he  would 
live  to  repent  ofil.$ 

Matters  soon  came  to  extremities.  The  King  con- 
tinued to  refuse  eitlier  to  restore  the  ejected  Monks  or  to 
receive  the  Archbishop  ; and  Inuocent.  after  giving  due 
warning  of  his  purpose,  commissioned  the  Bishops  of 
London,  Ely,  and  Worcester  to  lay  the  whole  Kingdom 
under  on  Interdict,  which  was  published  on  the  23d  of 
March,  L20S.  The  immediate  effect  was  to  put  a stop 
throughout  the  Kingdom  to  the  exercise  of  any  Religious 
rite  or  function,  with  the  exception  of  the  Baptizing  of 
children,  und  the  administration  of  the  Viaticum  to 
such  as  were  at  the  point  of  death.  ||  Almost  all  the 

• St- *3  Collier's  I'.ccl rtaitticaJ  Halory,  book  1.  cent.  yii.  Sot  a 
very  minute  account  of  those  transaction*. 

f Matthew  Paris,  ad  ana.  1207,  p.  222. 

| IhU.  j..  223. 

V Jb*L  p.  224. 

1|  fM.  p.  226.  See  also  Collier,  FTtttory,  book  v. 

p.  415.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Interdict  was  unirrraaHy  ob- 
served by  the  Clergy.  The  Bishops  at  Durham,  Winchester,  and 
Norwich  were  among  tho%e  who  supported  the  Kiag,  and  Con- 
turned  to  officiate  in  their  Dioceses. 


Clergy  implicitly  obeyed  the  Papal  injunction,  and  the 


deposed. 
A.  D. 
1212. 


Eccls- 

King  retaliated  by  driving  them  from  their  houses  and 
monasteries,  and  by  seizing  their  possessions  of  every  xuith 
kind.  This  stale  of  tilings  continued  for  above  five  Century, 
years,  when  the  Pope,  moved  by  the  representations  of 
the  Clergy,  sent  the  Sub-deacon  Pandulfo  to  endeavour 
to  bring  the  King  to  terms.  John,  who  began  to  feel 
the  inconvenience  of  his  situation,  received  the  mission 
with  more  benignity  than  was  expected.  In  the  con- 
ference * which  ensued,  he  consented  to  admit  the 
Archbishop,  and  to  reinstate  the  banished  and  dispos- 
sessed Clergy  in  their  Churches  and  properly ; but 
the  Legate  further  insisted  upon  on  indemnity  to  them 
for  their  losses  ; which  the  King  peremptorily  refused 
to  allow.  Pandulfo,  therefore,  returned  to  France, 
w hence  he  transmitted  to  the  Pope  au  account  of  the 
failure  of  his  negotiation.  Innocent  now  determined  to 
resort  to  the  last  extremity  of  Papal  warfare.  The  King  King  Jofm 
hail  been  before  excommunicated  ; he  was  now,  by  ~ fwwsM ) 
formal  sentence,  deposed  from  his  throne  ; and  his  sub- 
jects were  not  merely  absolved  from  their  allegiance, 
but  positively  forbidden  to  obey  or  to  hold  any  commu- 
nication with  him.  Philippe  Auguste,  King  of  France, 
was  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  and  the 
Crown  of  England  was  promised  to  him  and  his  suc- 
cessors, as  the  reward  of  his  success  in  performing  it. 

At  the  same  time  a Crusade  was  published  by  the 
Papal  Nuncios  throughout  Europe,  by  which  all  per- 
sons were  encouraged  to  assist  the  French  King  in  his 
expedition  against  the  King  of  England,  by  a promise 
of  Indulgences  and  privileges  similar  to  those  which  were 
offered  to  soldiers  who  had  taken  the  Cross  for  the 
delivery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  result  of  the  trans-  Total  tub- 
action  is  well  known  to  every  reader  of  English  History.  mission  of 
John,  finding  himself  on  the  brink  of  ruiu,  was  fain  at 
length  to  make  terms  with  the  Pope,  by  the  total  aban-  ^ • 
donment,  not  merely  of  all  the  existing  matters  of  con-  com€B  a 
troversy,  but  even  of  the  independence  of  his  Crown  it-  Vassal  of 
aelf,  which  he  thenceforth  consented  to  hold  in  avowed  the  Sc«  of 
Vassalage  to  the  Roman  See.  Tin's  concession  was  ^oroc' 
formally  made  on  the  15th  of  May,  1213  ; on  that  day 
the  King  publicly  took  the  Crown  off  his  head,  and 
delivered  it  to  the  Pope’s  representative,  who  did  not 
return  it  until  five  days  had  elapsed. 

The  most  extravagant  virions  of  Papal  ambition  General 
seem  to  have  been  realized  in  this  transaction,  in  which  remark*  on 
a Prince,  who,  by  the  extent  of  his  territories,  might  be 
considered  as  among  the  mightiest  in  Europe,  was  brought 
into  avowed  subjection  to  the  See  of  Rome.  But  though 
powerful  in  dominion,  John  at  the  same  time  was  weak 
in  that  which  alone  could  have  made  his  territorial 
sovereignty  available,  the  affection  of  his  subjects.  To 
them  he  was  almost  universally  an  object  both  of  con- 
tempt and  hatred;  a circumstance  of  which  Innocent 
was  perfectly  aware ; and  to  which,  aided  as  he  was  by 
the  ambitious  views  of  the  King  of  France,  he  was 
chiefly  indebted  for  the  success  of  hia  policy.  At  the 
same  time,  it  was  apparent  that  the  cooperation  and 
obedience  of  a Body  so  numerous  and  wealthy  as  the 
Clergy,  possessing,  as  they  did,  all  the  Learning  of  the 
times,  and  exercising,  through  their  functions,  so  positive 
an  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  must  afford 


• See  Collier,  Ecr/ftiatUca/  Hutary,  book  v.  for  a curious  and 
detailed  account  of  this  conference,  ns  extracted  from  the  Annol. 
Momut.  Burton.  Matt.  Paris's  statement  of  th*  matter  (p.  230.) 
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a most  formidable  power  to  the  Pope,  in  any  instance  in 
which  they  could  be  brought  to  concur  otrenuously  and 
unanimously  in  his  purposes. 

No  Pontiff  ever  availed  himself  of  these  means  of 
domination  with  more  skill  or  boldness  than  he  of  whom 
we  are  now  writing;  and,  accordingly,  under  none 
was  the  power  of  the  Apostolical  See  ever  carried  to 
a greater  height.  The  last  transactions,  which  more 
particularly  distinguished  his  Pontificate,  were  the  de- 
position of  the  Count  of  Toulouse  for  his  protection 
of  the  Alhigensian  Heretics,  (1214,)  and  the  holding 
of  the  IV'th  Laieran  Council.  Innocent  himself  did 
not  long  survive  the  breaking  up  of  the  Council.  He 
died  on  the  16th  of  January,  1216,  in  the  nine- 
teenth year  of  a reign  distingui sited,  perhaps,  beyond 
any  other  in  the  Pupal  Annals,  for  the  sneoesa,  tut  well  a a 
the  audacity,  of  its  undertakings.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  justice  of  these  enterprises,  in  his  private 
charncter  Innocent  appears  irreproachable.  Matthew 
Paris*  indeed,  inveighs  against  hit  avarice,  and  in- 
stances the  sums  which  he  extorted  from  the  Bishops 
who  came  to  the  Lateran  Council,  before  he  would  give 
them  permission  to  return  to  their  Sees.  But  however 
questionable  were  these  methods  of  levying  money,  in 
the  use  that  he  made  of  his  revenues  the  Pontiff  seems 
to  have  been  perfectly  disinterested.  His  contempora- 
ries speak  highly  of  his  generosity  ; of  the  splendour  of 
his  charitable  foundations,  and  of  the  liberality  with 
which  he  yearly  contributed  a large  portion  of  his  in- 
come to  the  support  aud  succour  of  the  Churches  of 
Palestine.  They  dwell,  too,  warmly  on  the  integrity  as 
well  as  the  ability  of  his  domestic  administration  ; and 
they  remark  that  he  was  not  merely  the  most  skilful  poli- 
tician and  must  able  statesman  of  his  time ; but  equally 
surpassed  his  contemporaries  by  his  consummate  accom- 
plishment in  all  the  studies  appropriate  to  his  own  pro- 
fession. 

On  the  day  following  that  of  the  death  of  Innocent, 
the  Cardinals  unanimously  elected,  as  his  successor, 
Centius,  a native  of  Rome,  of  the  family  of'  Savetli,  who 
took  the  name  of  Honorius  111.  The  recent  death  of 
Otho  had  left  the  young  King  of  Sicily,  Frederic,  in 
undisputed  poaaesxion  of  the  Empire ; accordingly,  he 
was  crowned  at  Rome  by  tlsc  hands  of  the  Pope,  in  Xo- 
vember,  1220,  ot  which  time  he  entered  into  a solemn 
engagement  to  undertake,  in  person,  an  expedition  for  the 
relief  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  delays  which  he  constantly 
interposed  for  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise,  and  some 
disputes  which  took  place  respecting  the  nomination  to 
Sicilian  Bishoprics,  considerably  disturbed  the  good 
understanding  which  was  thus  auspiciously  begun  be- 
tween the  Priuce  and  Pontiff ; but  they  did  not  come  to 
an  open  rupture.  Honorius  died  on  the  16th  of  March, 
1227 ; and  was  succeeded  by  Ugotino  de'  Segni,  a 
near  relation  of  Innocent  111.,  who  assumed  the  tiara 
under  the  name  of  Gregory  IX.  The  whole  reign  of 
this  Pontiff  was  embittered  by  his  continual  quarrels 
with  the  Emperor,  and  we  find  him  at  length  sinking 
under  the  disasters,  both  public  and  private,  which  his 
violence  had  brought  upon  himself.  He  died  in  Au- 
gust, 1241.  His  successor,  Celestin  IV.,  did  not  sur- 
vive his  election  more  than  eighteen  days.  An  interval 
of  nearly  two  years  followed  before  the  circumstances 
of  the  limes  allowed  of  a sufficient  number  of  Car- 
dinals to  meet ; when  their  choice  fell  upon  Annibale 


de*  Fieschi,  a noble  Genoese,  of  distinguished  talent  Eerie- 
and  learning,  aud  who  was  reputed  the  best  Canon  wastieal 
Lawyer  of  the  Age.*  He  took  the  name  of  Innocent  IV.  .^'*^7, .°1 
We  need  not  repeat  our  narrative  of  his  continued  Qjnturv 
struggle  with  the  Empire,  of  bis  retirement  to  France,  . r _'  i 
and  of  his  assembling  of  the  1st  General  Council  of  innocent 
Lyon.  IV. 

lunocent  died  at  Naples  in  1254  ; of  grief,  it  is  said,  a.  d. 
for  the  loss  of  (lie  Battle  of  Noccra.  He  was  succeeded  1243. 
by  Alexander  IV. : like  his  predecessor  a man  of  virtue  Alexander 
and  of  distinguished  learning;  but  whose  reign  was  IV. 
similarly  cut  short  by  the  vexations  and  anxieties  in-  A.  n. 
cident  to  (he  course  of  quarrel  in  which  lie  was  engaged  1254. 
with  the  House  of  Suabia.  He  died  in  May,  1261. 

One  peculiarity  in  the  administration  of  this  Pope  was 
his  refusal  to  create  a single  Cardinal  during  the  course 
of  it ; a system  which  he  had  adopted  with  the  view,  it  is 
said,  of  lessening  the  chances  of  dissension  among  that 
Body.  At  the  lime  of  his  death,  therefore,  the  College 
consisted  of  only  eight  individuals.  These,  however, 
unable  to  agree  in  the  election  of  one  of  their  own 
Body  as  a successor,  after  more  than  a month  of  discus- 
sion, chose  John,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  a Frenchman  Crlan  IV, 
of  very  humble  parentage,  but  remarkable  for  his  piety  **  ^ 
and  virtue,  who  happened  at  that  time  to  be  at  Viterbo.  1261, 
He  reigned  for  little  more  than  three  years  under  the 
name  of  Lrban  IV.f 

His  successor,  Clement  IV.,  was  also  a Frenchman  by  ClcmentlV 
birth,  and  equally  with  himaelf  distinguished  for  his  a.  d. 
piety  and  disinterestedness.^  Nevertheless,  he  followed  1265. 
up  with  unabated  vigour  the  project  so  long  and  anxi- 
ously entertained  by  his  predecessors  for  the  final 
expulsion  of  the  House  of  Suabia  from  Naples  and 
Sicily;  and  it  was  during  his  Pontificate  that  Charles  of 
Anjou  made  himself  master  of  lliosc  Kingdoms.  After 
the  death  of  Clement,  which  happened  in  November, 

1268,  the  Cardinals  not  being  able  to  agree  among 
themselves  for  the  election  of  a successor,  the  See  con- 
tinued vacant  for  nearly  three  years.  At  length  the 
Magistrates  were  compelled  to  abut  up  the  electors,  and 
starve  them  into  a decision  by  the  gradual  diminution  of 
their  food.  It  was  in  this  way  thut,  on  the  1st  of  Sep-  Gregory  X. 
tember,  1271,  they  were  brought  to  consent  to  choose  a.  d. 
Theobald  of  Placentia,  Archdeacon  of  Liege,  who  was  1271. 
at  that  time  in  Palestine,  in  the  train  of  the  English 
Prince,  Edward  Longshanks. 

He  took  the  name  of  Gregory  X.  As  he  felt  the 
strongest  interest  in  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land, 
and  considered  that  the  reunion  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches  was,  more  than  any  thing  else,  likely  to  facili-  General 
tale  llic  accomplishment  of  that  object,  one  of  his  first  j-ouncil  of 
measures  was  to  summon  a General  Council,  to  which  M™** 
the  Greek  Emperor  was  invited  to  send  Ambassadors.  ** 


• lie  is  the  author  of  the  Appanttmt  in  the  Fire  Books  of  tho 
Dvr  Mats  ; a Work  which  long  continual  to  be  classical  in  tho  Schools 
of  Canon  Law.  He  was  also  a marked  patron  of  learned  men  ; axul 
it  was  at  hi*  request  that  our  Countryman,  Alexander  Halt**,  sur- 
name* l tho  Irrrfmtfahlt , wrote  hr*  celebrated  Commentary  upon  Peter 
Lombard,  furo  his  Life  by  Nieolo  do  Cuxtno,  ixtbftn*. 

| It  was  during  this  Pontificate  that  the  Festival  of  Corpus 
Christ!  was  first  established  ; but  Historians  differ  at  to  tbo  circum- 
stances which  room  immediately  toasted  ito  celebration.  be* 
Bower,  eol.  ri.  p.  269.  sad  Mushsim,  rol.  iii.  p.  109. 

J His  name  was  Le  Groa.  A teller  which  he  wrote  to  hi* 
ncpliew  upon  hi*  accession  to  the  tiara,  aud  in  which  he  discourage* 
in  the  strongest  manner  any  expectations  on  tbo  part  «*  he*  iriatisea 
of  advancement  or  favour  from  him,  has  btea  deservedly  cele- 
brated. Rnyaaldos,  Jsu/rtj  ml  an*.  1265. 
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This  Council  met  at  Lyon  in  May,  1274,  comprehending 
a greater  numher  of  deputies  from  all  parts  of  Europe 
than  had  ever  before  been  assembled  on  a similar 
occasion.*  Its  proceedings  will  be  given  afterwards, 
but  wo  must  here  mention  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able ; we  mean  the  celebrated  Constitution,  by  which, 
with  a view  to  prevent  a recurrence  of  the  evils  con- 
sequent on  the  delay  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
last  election,  it  was  enacted  that  on  the  death  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff,  the  Cardinals  should  be  shut  tip  in 
Conclave,  and  cut  off  from  all  external  communication, 
until  two-thirds  of  their  suffrages  were  combined  in 
favour  of  some  one  of  the  candidatcs.t  This  Constitu- 
tion, which  was  extremely  unpopular  with  the  Cardinals, 
was  suspended  by  the  two  immediate  successors  of  Gre- 
gory ; but  it  was  revived  by  Celestin  V.,  and  with 
some  slight  modifications  has  continued  in  force  ever 
since. 

Gregory  died  in  January.  1275.  Pietro  di  Taranto, 
his  successor,  reigned  only  five  months,  under  the  name 
of  Innocent  V,  Ottoboni  de*  Ficschi,  who  took  the  numc 
of  Adrian  V„  was  unanimously  elected  to  succeed  him  ; 
but  the  state  of  his  health  at  the  time  hardly  allowed  him 
to  hope  for  a longer  reign  than  his  predecessor  had  en- 
joyed ; and  when  his  relatives  came  to  offer  their  con- 
gratulations on  his  exaltation,  M I wish,”  said  he,  “ you 
had  found  me  a Cardinal  in  good  health,  instead  of  a 
dying  Pope.”  Accordingly  he  filled  the  chair  little 
more  than  five  weeks.  The  Pontificate  of  his  successor 
John  XXI.  (a  Portuguese  by  birth)  did  not  extend  be- 
yond eight  month*,  when  he  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  a 
new  building  in  his  Palace  at  Viterbo.  This  Pope 
had  formally  abrogated  the  Constitution  of  Gregory  re- 
specting the  Conclave  ; and  iu  consequence,  more  than 
nix  months  elapsed  after  his  death  before  the  College 
agreed  to  elect  in  his  room  theCurdinnl  Caietano  Ursini, 
who  took  the  name  of  Nicholas  III.J  He  died  in 
August,  1280;  and  another  vacancy  of  half  a year 
occurred  before  his  place  was  filled  by  Simon  de  Brie,  a 
Frenchman,  who  had  for  many  years  been  attached  to 
the  Church  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours,  and  thence  took  the 
name  of  Martin  IV.  It  was  during  his  Pontificate 
that  the  celebrated  massacre  took  place  which  has  re- 
tained the  name  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers ; and  which 
Martin,  as  a Countryman  and  friend  of  Charles  of  Anjou, 
took  every  method  of  avenging.  The  King  of  Aragon, 
who  hafl  obtained  possession  of  the  Island  of  Sicily, 
was  not  merely  excommunicated,  but  declared  to  have 
forfeited  his  hereditary  Kingdoms  in  Spain.  Little, 
however,  had  been  done  towards  the  execution  of  thin 
sentence  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  its  author,  which 
took  place  in  March,  1284.  On  the  day  following 
that  of  his  decease,  the  College  unanimously  elected 
Cardinal  Jacopo  Sabelli,  who  asceuded  the  Papal  Throne 
under  the  name  of  Honorius  IV. 

The  new'  Pontiff  zealously  espoused  the  cause  of 
Charles  of  Anjou,  and  had  formed  a plan  for  a general 
league  of  all  Christian  Princes  against  the  House  of 
Aragou,  when  his  purposes  were  cut  short  by  death  in 


• KuynnMuft,  Annafet,  ad  amt.  1274. 

+ C.mnhn,  tom.  xi.  p.  955. 

I It  wo*  this  Pi>p«  who,  b the  first  ye«  of  hi*  Pontificate,  ob- 
tained from  the  Emperor  Rudolph  of  llapaburg  a grant,  or,  a*  it 
wan  called, « tm/i/m/ioh  of  all  the  concession*  of  territory  said  to 
hove  Iwn  made  by  former  Kmperor*  to  the  Holy  See,  the  drama 
of  which  wa*  thus  augmented  by  the  whole  Exarchate  of  Ravenna 
and  the  Province  of  Romagna.  Ruyoaldu*,  Atutalet,  ad  arm.  127  d. 


April,  1287.  He  died  iu  the  new  Palace  which  he  had  Bed?- 
huilt  on  Mount  Aventine,  a part  of  the  City  which  is  ***»«icaL 
commonly  unhealthy  in  Summer;  as  was  fatally  ex- 
perienced  by  the  Cardinals,  when,  agreeably  to  the  Con-  * *-„n!rv 
st  i tut  ion  of  Gregory,  they  assembled  in  the  same  place  > 
for  the  election  of  a successor  ; nearly  all  were  taken 
seriously  ill,  and  six  or  seven  of  them  died.  Upon  this  oc- 
currence the  College  separated,  and  did  not  again  meet  till 
February  in  the  ensuing  year,  1288;  when  their  choice 
fell  upon  the  Cardinal  Jeronimo  of  Ascoli,  of  the  Fran-  ’ D 
eiscan  Order,  who,  after  thrice  refusing  the  tiara,  was  at  iokB 
length  brought  to  accept  it,  under  the  name  of  Nicho- 
las IV'.  His  Pontificate  did  not  extend  beyond  four 
years  ; for  his  death  took  place  in  April,  1292,  hastened, 
it  was  believed,  by  the  recent  loss  of  the  City  of  Piole- 
inais,  and  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Christians  from 
the  Holy  Land,  in  consequence  of  that  event.  Short 
as  was  his  reign,  however,  it  enabled  him  to  leave  behind 
n distinguished  reputation,  as  well  for  humility  and 
disinterestedness,  as  for  the  zeal  and  munificence  with 
which  he  promoted  the  improvement  and  decoration  of 
Rome,  and  encouraged  and  rewarded  tbs  cultivation 
of  every  branch  of  Civil  and  Theological  Literature.  One 
of  his  successors,  Sixtus  V.,  while  yet  a Cardinal,  erected 
a splendid  monument  to  his  memory  in  the  Church  of 
Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  on  which,  among  other  praises,  it  is 
said  of  him,  *'  That  men  of  Virtue  and  Learning  were 
his  only  relations.” 

After  the  death  of  Nicholas,  an  interval  of  two  years 
and  three  months  occurred  before  ihe  College  could 
agree  in  their  choice  of  a successor.  At  length  (July, 

1294)  they  determined  to  give  their  suffrages  to  Pietro  Celestin  V. 

di  Morona,  a poor  Hermit  of  Calabria,  of  extraordinary  a.  d. 

sanctity  and  austerity  of  life ; who  after  evincing  the  1294. 

greatest  reluctance,  was  in  a manner  compelled  to 

accept  the  tiara,  under  the  name  of  Celestin  V.  Of 

his  short  Pontificate  and  final  abdication*  we  have 

already  sufficiently  spoken,  and  the  only  act  in  which 

lie  appears  to  deserve  notice  is  the  Institution  of  a 

Religious  Order  under  the  name  of  the  Congregation  of 

St.  Duinian  : it  was  afterwards  called  the  Order  of 

Ce le stines,  under  which  denomination,  we  believe,  it  still 

exists.  Benedetto  Gaetano, the  turbulent  Boniface  VI II.,  Bonifaca 

succeeded  him.  His  quarrel  with  France,  which  forms 

the  leading  event  of  his  Pontificate,  has  been  already  so  * ‘ ® * 

fully  detailed,  that  nothing  mure  need  be  added  here. 

He  died  at  Rome  on  the  11th  of  October.  1303. 

Such  is  the  scries  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome  for  the  Remarks 
XI 1 1 th  Century;  beginning  with  Innocent  and  closing  on 
with  Boniface,  it  was  not  likely  that  either  the  power  or 
the  pretensions  of  the  Papal  bee  would  abate  any  tiling  Uiry, 
of  its  arrogance  or  violence  in  the  hands  of  such  a suc- 
cession ; and,  in  fact,  in  no  other  period  of  its  History 
was  the  supremacy  of  the  Popedom  in  temporal,  almost 
ns  much  as  in  spiritual,  matters  less  questioned  or 
resisted.  The  Pontiffs,  indeed,  would  naturally  find 
more  or  less  difficulty  in  the  practical  assertion  of  that 
paramount  authority,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  particular  case,  or  the  temper  or  situation  of 

* In  order  to  prevent  all  difficulty  as  to  the  legality  of  the  step  he 
was  about  to  take,  be  previously  issued  a Constitution,  which  form- 
ally authorized  a Pojie  to  rerigu,  and  the  College  of  Cardinal*  to 
accept  hi*  resignation, — a measure  of  which,  it  has  1**n  oUerved, 
he  might  have  spared  himself  the  trouble  of,  a*  no  ooc  of  his  sue* 
censure  has  as  yet  thought  fit  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Set*  Flciirv, 

(ffiil.  Eve  let.  tom.  xviii-  p.  589.)  th®  whole  ofwboae  account  af  the 
ri»e.  alsUcation,  and  subsequent  death  of  Celestin  is  particularly 
interesting. 
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HUfary.  the  Princes  with  whom  they  had  to  deal.  But  the 
principle  itself  of  the  inherent  supremacy  of  the  Holy 
See,  seems  to  have  been  almost  universally  admitted. 
Some  might  consider  that  the  authority  of  a General 
Council  was  superior  in  tlie  last  resort ; yet,  as  we  have 
seen,  those  Assemblies,  called  together  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Pope,  and  adopting  without  objection  or  dis- 
cussion whatever  enactments  lie  chose  to  propose  to 
them,  were  in  fact  become  little  other  than  instruments 
for  the  promotion  and  sanction  of  his  usurpation*.  It 
is  observable,  that  the  assertors  and  possessors  of  this 
unparalleled  sway  were  commonly  decrepit  old  men, 
sprung  frequently  from  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  people, 
and  unfurnished  with  fleets  or  armies,  or  any  tem- 
poral or  fleshly  means  whatever  for  the  vindication 
of  their  extravagant  pretensions.  The  History  of  Man- 
kind, we  appreiieud,  atfords  no  second  example  of  so 
complete  a triumph  of  mind  in  the  subjugation  of  the 
human  will  to  its  purposes ; and  we  should  sympathize 
more  strongly  with  its  triumph  in  this  instance,  were  it 
not  for  the  disgust  with  which  we  necessarily  regard  the 
perversion  of  Religious  truth  and  principle  to  the  purposes 
of  temporal  ambition. 

Ahmet  to  The  power  which  the  Papal  See  hod  thus  singularly 
which  it  acquired  was  inevitably  exposed  to  abuse.  The  instances 
tended.  which  have  most  excited  the  indignation,  and  called 
forth  the  rebuke  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  have  been 
the  attempts,  so  often  renewed  by  the  Pontiffs,  of  in- 
terference with  the  sovereign  rights  of  their  contem- 
porary Monarchs.  We  are  far  from  approving  of  such 
encroachments  ; but  considering  what  those  Princes  com- 
monly were  in  respect  to  education  and  character,  as 
well  as  the  purposes  for  which  they  usually  exercised 
their  various  prerogatives,  wc  confess  we  are  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  it  was  in  thin  respect  that  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  Roman  See  were  chiefly  to  be  deprecated. 
A worse  evil,  we  think,  consisted  in  the  system  of  cor- 
ruption and  simony,  by  which  the  power  so  generally 
assumed  by  the  Pope  of  disposing,  under  various  pre- 
texts and  pleas,  of  almost  all  the  offloes  of  the  Church, 
was  perverted  to  the  gain  of  the  Romish  treasury.* 
Practices  of  a similar  nature  were  too  commouly  re- 
sorted to  by  the  Legates  for  their  own  individual  profit ; 
and,  indeed,  the  corruptions  and  disturbances  to  which 
the  presence  of  these  representatives  of  the  Pontiffs 
almost  invariably  gave  rise  in  the  various  States  to  which 
they  were  despatched,  constitute  one  of  the  most  bitter 
subjects  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  Writers  of  that 
Age.f 

Independently,  however,  of  these  less  admitted  re- 
sources of  revenue  and  power,  the  Romish  See,  during  the 
XIIIlli  Century,  acquired  a considerable  and  permanent 
accession  of  both.  This  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  firmness 
and  perseverance  of  Popes  Innocent  II I.  and  Nicholas  IV. 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  succeeded  in  exuctiug  from  the 
Emperors  an  acknowledgment  of  their  entire  sove- 
reignty, and  in  extending  that  jurisdiction  over  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  territory  which  at  present  constitutes 
the  dominion  of  the  Ecclesiastical  State. 

The  unfavourable  termination  of  the  Crusades,  and 


• See,  for  instance*  of  this  and  similar  abuses,  Anthony  Wood's 
Ant iy.  (Xrort.  tom.  i.  p.  148. 801,  20*2. 

t hi  particular,  Matthew  Paris,  Uiitorim  Magna,  pattim , bat 
particularly  p.  659.  Sea  also  Flcury,  Dticnrt  IF.  nr  rihtoire 
F.rc'.ettathque,  ft.r  some  very  able  and  impartial  remark*  on  the 
inconvenience*  arming  to  the  Metropolitan  and  Diocesan  od minis- 
Iniiuua  from  the  abuse  of  the  Legatina  power. 


the  ruin  of  the  Christian  Cause  in  the  East,  must  be  Eccle- 
considered  os  the  chief  external  event  by  which  the  suufieal 
Church  was  allotted  during  this  Century.  That  the  Jjj* 
interest  which  those  enterprises  excited  had  been  so  long  Century, 
sustained,  and  that  the  enterprises  themselves  were  so 
repeatedly  renewed,  is  exclusively  ascribable  to  the  strong  General  ro- 
und predominant  auxiety  which,  up  to  the  very  last,  pre*  mark*  upon 
vailed  in  the  Papal  Court  for  their  success.  This  feeling  th*  *-ru* 
on  tlic  part  of  the  Pontiffs  has  been  commonly  attributed 
to  interested  motives,  but,  as  it  seems  to  us,  without 
sufficient  proof.  In  truth,  the  temporal  advantage  to  bo 
obtained  by  the  Romish  See  by  the  accomplishment  of  the 
object  in  view,  was  altogether  and  utterly  rii>proportiou- 
ate  to  that  intensity  of  solicitude  which  the  Popes  mani- 
fested for  its  accomplishment ; aud  the  continual  disap- 
pointment of  which  is  known  to  have  so  worked  on  the 
minds  of  some  of  them  aa  to  liave  accelerated  their  decease. 

It  is  certain,  too,  that  to  the  charges  and  sacrifices  which 
the  undertaking  demanded,  the  Pontiffs,  so  far  os  their 
means  allowed,  supplied  their  full  proportion  and  share. 

We  think  it  more  probable  that  the  declared  motives  of 
their  interest  ou  this  subject  were  the  true  ones;  that 
they  really  believed  the  honour  of  Religion  ami  the  glory 
of  God  to  be  concerned  in  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre from  the  hands  of  Infidels;  and,  perhaps,  consi- 
dered that  its  conquest  would  be  the  first  step  for  the  re- 
establishment of  Christianity  in  the  East.  If  such  were 
the  hopes  originally  entertained  by  the  Poutiffs,  as  to  the 
probable  result  of  these  expeditious,  the  actual  event 
should  have  early  and  completely  undeceived  them.  The 
Kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  as  it  w as  left  by  the  first  and 
only  successful  one  of  the  Crusades,  consisted  merely 
of  that  city,  and  of  a few  neighbouring  villages.  Even 
of  this  little  territory  the  population  was  made  up  either 
of  Snraceus,  or  of  Christians  who  were  hardly  belter 
disposed  towards  their  Frankish  brethren  than  the 
Musulmans  them  selves  ; ami  the  whole  force  which  re- 
mained with  Godfrey  to  secure  his  conquest  did  not 
exceed  three  hundred  cavalry  and  two  thousand  foot 
soldiers.  With  such  means  it  was  hardly  possible  for  Their  in- 
thc  Christian  cause  to  retain  the  footing  it  hud  regained  adequate 
in  the  East ; and  any  purpose  of  exteudiug  its  limits  by  nauu*- 
arms  was  obviously  hopeless.* 

The  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  French  and  Conquest  of 
Venetians  in  the  IVth  Crusade,  and  the  consequent  Coaftanfl- 
estaklishment  of  a Latin  Emperor  and  Patriarch  in  the  *wP*eby,he 
Imperial  city  seemed  at  one  time  to  promise  a con  sum-  ^1mi' 
mat  ion  not  less  flattering  to  Papal  ambition  than  would 
haw  been  afforded  by  the  most  complete  success  of  the 
Christian  armies  in  Palestine.  It  seems  clear,  however, 
that  Innocent  III.  gave  no  encouragement  whatever 
to  this  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  Crusading  army ; 
aud  that,  on  the  coutrary,  he  did  all  that  lay  in  his 
power  to  divert  them  from  it ; as  manifestly  inconsistent 
with  the  proper  object  and  spirit  of  their  undertaking. 

True  it  is,  that  Innocent  could  not  have  anticipated  that 
the  attempt  would  have  becu  so  easy  of  achievement 
as  it  afterwards  proved  ; nud  it  is  also  true  that  when  in 
fact  it  had  so  unexpectedly  succeeded,  both  Innocent  and 
his  successors  readily  availed  themselves  to  the  utmost 
of  the  means  which  it  presented  for  extending  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Romish  Church.  We  mean  only  to  impress 
the  probable  conclusion,  that  no  such  view  entered  into 


• the  AbW  Flctiry'*  Vlth  Dwrmirw,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
XY'Illth  volume  of  the  Hntoirt  F. ccli wttt iquef  for  a very  satisfac- 
tory review  of  the  origin  aud  results  of  these  expeditious. 
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Hkfcory.  the  original  scheme  of  the  Crusader*  themselves,  though 
we  know  it  was  always  suspected  by  the  Byzantine 
Government. 

Tlie  Greeks  regained  possession  of  Constantinople  in 
the  year  1261 ; and  the  temporary  occupation  of  it  by 
the  Latins,  in  tact  only  sharpened  the  existing  unitnusi- 
ties  of  the  two  parties,  and  rendered  the  differences  be- 
tween them  more  irreconcilable  than  ever.  The  Em- 
peror Michael  Pabeologus,  indeed,  dreading  lest  the 
Pope  should  instantly  proclaim  a new  Crusade  for  the 
restoration  of  his  jurisdiction  in  the  East,  was  must 
anxious  to  prevent  auy  such  attack,  by  originating  mea- 
sures for  reconciling  the  two  Churches.  Accordingly  he 
early  opened  a communication  with  Home,  and  with  the 
view  uf  facilitating  the  accomplishment  of  his  object, 
persuaded  the  Patriarch  Joseph  to  abdicate  his  office, 
and  elevated  the  celebrated  John  Veccus,  the  Trea- 
aurer  of  the  Church,  in  his  place.  Veocus  was  a man 
of  distinguished  ability  and  learning,  who  had  been  ori- 
ginally most  averse  to  the  proposed  reconciliation,  but 
who  had  been  induced,  by  some  unexplained  motive,  to 
change  his  opinion.  Pbpe  Clement  IV.  met  the  proposals 
of  the  Emperor  with  no  disposition  to  relax  in  the  least 
upon  any  one  of  the  topics  constituting  the  difference 
between  the  two  Churches.  He  sent  to  Michael  (1267) 
a profession  of  Faith*  in  which  every  disputed  point, 
particularly  those  of  the  procession  from  the  Son,  the 
use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  Eucharist,  and  the  pri- 
macy of  the  Pope,  were  re-affirmed  in  the  most  distinct 
manner  ; and  he  added,  (with  reference  to  ;i  suggestion 
which  had  been  made  by  the  Emperor,)  that  it  was 
needless  to  call  a Council  for  the  purpose  of  exa- 
mining those  Articles,  but  that  if  the  Greeks  would 
admit  them,  he  would  convene  such  an  Assembly,  for 
the  ratification,  on  that  ground,  of  the  union  of  the 
two  Churches. 

This  accordingly  was  a principal  reason  for  the  assem- 
bling by  Pope  Gregory  X.  of  the  General  Council  of  Lyon 
in  1274.  At  the  fourth  session  of  that  Council,  July  6th, 
the  Deputies  both  of  the  Emperor  Michael  and  of  thirty- 
five  of  the  chief  Greek  Metropolitans  and  Prelates,  de- 
clared in  their  names,  a full  and  entire  acceptance  of  a Con- 
fession of  Faith,  substantially  the  same  with  that  which 
Pope  Clement  had  drawn  up  ; stipulating  merely  that  the 
Church  might  be  allowed  to  repeat  the  Creed  in  public 
in  the  way  that  it  hail  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  do; 
and  that  the  usages  previously  existing,  and  which  were 
contrary  neither  to  Scripture  nor  to  approved  tradition, 
The  union  should  be  allowed  to  continue.  Upon  this  basis  the 
b retailed.  union  was  agre*  d and  sworn  to;t  but  practically  a great 
part  of  the  Greek  Clergy  paid  little  regard  to  it,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  the  new  Patriarch,  John  Veocus, 
who  laboured  most  earnestly  for  its  completion.  Some 
further  negotiations  for  that  purpose  took  place  under 
Popes  John  XXI.  and  Nicholas  III.,  but  the  effect  of 
them  was  rather  to  complicate  than  to  smooth  away  the 
existing  difficulties,  insomuch  that  Martin  IV.  went  so 
faros  publicly  to  excommunicate  Michael  as  a schis- 
matic. (1280.)  This  sentence  so  enraged  the  Emperor 
that  he  was  upon  the  point  of  coming  to  an  open  rup- 
ture in  consequence;  but  he  forbore,  and  contented  him- 
self with  allowing  an  entire  freedom  to  the  Greek  Clergy 
to  uitack  the  Pope,  as  well  os  their  own  Patriarch  Veccus 
for  his  subserviency  to  the  interests  of  Rome. 


Council  of 
Lyon. 

A.  D. 

1274. 


• H;»ynjJdtu,  A** air*,  ad  ima.  1267,  n.  72, 
f Condi,  tom.  xL  p.  059.  067. 


This  state  of  things  continued  till  the  death  of  Mi- 
chael Palicoiogus,  which  occurred  in  December.  1283. 

Almost  the  first  act  of  his  son  ami  successor  Audroni- 
cus  was  publicly  to  repeal  the  union  between  the  two 
Churches  ; and  iudeed,  so  great  was  his  hostility  to  the 
authors  of  that  compact,  that  he  withheld  from  his  father's 
funeral  the  honours  ordinarily  belonging  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Imperial  obsequies.  Veccus  was  immediately 
deponed,  and  Joseph  replaced  in  the  Patriarchal  chair.  In 
the  following  year  a Council  was  held  at  Constantinople 
in  which  Veocus  was  condemned,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  Prelates  who  had  adopted  his  parly  were  deprived 
of  their  Secs.  Veccus  himself  was  relegated  as  a pri- 
soner to  the  Castle  of  St  George  in  Bithynia,  where  be 
died  soon  alter,  maintaining  to  the  bat  the  opinions  and 
principles  to  which  he  had  become  so  late  a convert. 

This  was  the  last  attempt  for  the  reunion  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Churches  which  was  attended  with  the 
slightest  success.  Even  that  success,  partial  and  tem- 
porary as  it  proved  to  be,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  ascrib- 
able  solely  to  the  political  position  in  which  the  Greek 
Emperor  found  himself  upon  the  recovery  of  his  Euro- 
pean dominions.  Accordingly,  when  the  terror  of  the 
Crusading  expeditions  had  ceased,  the  measures  which 
had  been  adopted  merely  under  the  apprehension  of 
their  hostility,  fell  of  themselves;  and  the  schism  be- 
tween the  two  Churches  became  wider  and  more  hope- 
less than  ever. 

The  number  of  Provincial  Councils  held  in  the  West-  Provincial 
ern  Churches  in  the  course  of  this  Century,  was  unusu-  Council*  ia 
ally  great.  They  seem  for  the  most  part  to  have  had 
in  view,  by  their  regulations,  to  effect  three  great  objects : oJZjt*.  ** 
1st,  the  reformation  of  the  Church  generally,  by  the 
suppression  of  abuses  and  the  restoration  and  enforce- 
ment of  discipline;  2dly,  the  improvement  and  explication 
uf  the  Canon  Law  and  the  vindication  of  the  rights  and 
immunities  of  the  Clergy’;  and  3dly,  the  condemnation 
of  Heretical  doctriues,  ami  the  punishment  of  those  who 
promulgated  or  faroured  them. 

Of  Councils  called  General,  there  were  three.  The  Cvnenil 
first  of  these  was  the  lVth  Lalemu  Council,  which  met 
at  Home  in  November,  1215,  under  the  summons  ** 

of  Pope  Innocent  III.  No  less  than  four  hundred  A p* 
and  twelve  Bishops,  and  nearly  eight  hundred  Abbots  ]215. 
and  Priors  sppeured  in  person  at  this  Council,  together 
with  a greet  many  proxies  or  deputies  of  absent  Bishops 
and  of  Chapters  ; a Body  of  dignitaries  which  certainly 
might  be  considered  as  affording  no  inadequate  re- 
presentation of  the  sense  of  the  Church  at  that  period. 

Yet  nothing  can  be  more  uncertain  than  any  such  con- 
struction of  their  proceedings.  At  the  first  full  meeting 
of  the  Members,  a series  of  seventy  Canons  or  Capitular 
ries  was  submitted  to  them  by  the  Pope;  all  prepared 
and  drawn  up  by  himself.*  These  were  read  to  the  As- 
sembly ; no  semblance  of  debate  or  deliberation  fid- 
lower)  ; the  Members  of  the  Council  preserved  a respect- 
ful silcnco,  which  was  taken  fur  an  intimation  of  assent, 
and  in  this  way  the  Cauona  in  question  became  laws  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  The  Decrees  of  this  Council,  indeed, 
are  considered  as  having,  beyond  any  preceding  one, 
effected  and  promoted  the  completion  and  perfection  of 
the  Cation  Law,  particularly  as  regards  the  regulation 


Ita  rupture 

by  thu 
Kmjxeror 

AjMnuiiryi, 


* See  Matthew  Faria,  ad  am.  1215,  HU  ward*  * re,  Fneto  f+ui* 
ait  , p»a  I ’a  pa  ejr  Aortal  limit  irniMK,  rocilat*  t**l  w ftltao  Cm- 
ni,o  capUula  trploayinla,  yiur  aim  */«*  f idtb-jMtur  on*- 
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of  Ecclesiastical  proceedings ; a nd  an  such  it  became  so 
' much  in  esteem  amon^  Canonists,  as  to  be  commonly 
quoted  in  their  writings  under  the  name  of  the  Grrai 
Council. 

The  following  are  among  some  of  the  more  important 
- of  these  Canons.*  The  1st  chapter  contains  an  ample 
confession  of  the  Faith  us  held  by  the  Catholic  Church, 
j*  inchiding  a specific  statementf  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Tranutbffemtirttion  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist . and  the 
IlidJ  appoints  the  methods  to  be  taken  for  the  sup- 
pression and  punishment  of  all  who  should  pervert  or 
renounce  the  Catholic  Faith  as  thus  declared.  These 
are  ns  extreme  and  ample  as  the  Inquisition  itself 
could  desire ; and  indeed  they  seein  to  have  constituted 
the  ground  and  justification  of  the  forms  of  procedure 
which  were  shortly  after  adopted  by  that  execrable  tri- 
bunal. By  this  Canon  it  was  ordained  not  merely  that 
nil  Heretics  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  Secular  power 
after  condemnation,  but  that  all  persons  tuMpeclcd  of 
Heresy  should  at  once  he  anathematized,  unless  they  gave 
proof  of  their  innoeence;  and  after  the  lapse  of  a twelve- 
month should  be  condemned.  All  lords  or  superiors 
were  to  be  obliged,  under  the  penalty  of  Excommunica- 
tion, and  ultimately  of  Deposition,  to  extirpate  all  Here* 
tics  or  excommunicated  persons,  within  their  territories. 
Moreover  it  was  declared  that  all  who  entertained,  pro- 
tected, or  supported  Heretics,  should  be  excommuni- 
cated ; and  if  they  did  not  within  the  year  make  satis- 
faction, that  they  should  be  declared  infamous  ; should 
be  deprived  of  every  Civil  right  and  of  the  use  of 
the  Sacraments  ; and  after  their  death  be  refused  Chris- 
tian burial.  The  ferocity,  so  to  speak,  of  these  enact- 
ments sufficiently  indicates  the  alarm  with  which  the 
Heads  of  the  Church  already  contemplated  the  progress 
of  the  new  opinions  in  various  parts  of  France  and  the 
Low  Couutrien.  The  next  eighteen  Canons  refer  chiefly 
to  the  manners  of  the  Clergy,  and  contain  a number  of 
very  wholesome  regulations  for  the  correction  of  ubuses 
and  enforcement  of  discipline.  The  XXIst  is  the  cele- 
. hrated  Chapterf  which  enjoins  that  all  the  faithful  of 
both  sexes  who  have  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  shall 
confess  their  sins  at  least  once  a year  to  their  own  Curate ; 
that  they  shall  fulfil  the  penance  imposed  on  them, 
and  receive  the  Sacrament  at  least  every  Easter ; and 
this  under  pain  of  exclusion  from  the  Church  whilo 

* Cvmctf.  lorn.  xi.  p.  1 42. 

f The  first  that  had  bren  thus  distinctly  and  aathoriferivrly  do* 
dared.  Previously  a certain  degree  of  latitude  hod  bmn  alicotd  to 
opinions  on  this  mysterious  subject ; nod  the  duclnne  of  Uwanger 
was  still  held  sod  avowed  by  nuuiy  without  any  Qwruuy  impeach* 
meat  of  their  orthodoxy. 

1 The  tfrand  Canon  of  this  CbaacS  especially  condemns  the  doe- 
trine  of  Joachim,  the  famous  Abbot  of  Flora,  in  Calabria,  on  the 
■object  of  the  Trinity  ; css.  that  Iho  three  Pemww,  though  of  one 
nature  and  substance,  arc  not  the  something;  which  he  hod  so 
explained  as  to  seem  to  reduce  Use  cousnbatantiability  of  the  three 
Persons  to  a mew  specific  unity.  This  Abbot  Joachim  died  at 
an  advanced  age  in  the  flrd  or  second  year  of  lire  XHIth  Century, 
and  was  generally  reverenced  as  an  inspired  person,  on  account  of 
the  kind  of  prophecies  with  which  he  strewed  bis  paMicaiioae,  and 
many  of  which,  referring  to  the  political  transactions  of  his  limes, 
proved  afterwards  to  be  true.  His  Works,  which  are  numerous  and 
consist  chiefly  of  Commentaries  oa  the  Bible,  were  printed  at 
Venice,  in  fid.  1516. 

A Omni*  v!nu«i.  term,  8fc.  See  Conei/.  »A.  The  duty  of  Amri. 
ctJmr  Coa/Vjskw  thus  imposed  may  likewise  be  ennswk-red  as  a new 
doctrine  of  the  Church  ; though  H had  been  before,  very  generally 
wondered  as  a wholesome  rule  and  practice  to  be  observed  by  the 
Faithful.  1 


they  live,  and  the  being  deprived  of  Christian  burial  a4  Reel** 
their  Heath.  siastieal 

This  Council,  numerous  as  it  was,  Hid  not  sit  long, 

The  Bishops,  in  fuel,  finding  that  they  were  convened  Century, 
merely  to  give  sanction  to  whatever  Canons  it  might 
please  tire  Pope  to  suggest,  asked  leave  one  after 
auot her  to  depart  ;*  so  that  within  little  more  than  a 
month  it  was  almost  entirely  broken  up. 

A General  Council  was  held  at  Lyon  in  1245,  by  II-  General 
Pope  Innocent  IV.,  the  immediate  object  of  which  was  Council  of 
the  Excommunication  of  the  Emperor  Frederic,  'itie 
other  matters  transacted  in  this  Assembly  were  likewise 
for  the  moat  part  political : these  were  principally  the  suc- 
cours to  be  afforded  to  the  Latin  Emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople against  the  Greeks  ; the  defence  of  Germany 
against  the  Tartars ; and  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Land. 

Several  Canons  also  were  decreed  for  the  improvement 
of  the  rules  and  procedures  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts. 

Another  General  Council  took  place,  as  we  have  III.  Second 
seen,  at  Lynn  in  the  year  1274  f It  was  summoned  General 
by  Pope  Gregory  X.,  who,  in  his  Bull  of  Indiction,  £ou“eflof 
assigns  three  purposes  as  grounds  for  its  convocation. 

1.  the  reconciliation  of  the  Greek  to  the  Roman  1974* 
Church ; 2.  the  assistance  to  be  given  to  the  Holy 
Land ; 3.  the  reformation  of  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  manners  nf  the  Clergy.  The  Latin 
Patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  Antioch,  about  five 
hundred  Bishops,  and  more  than  a thousand  Abbots  and 
other  inferior  dignitories,  attended  this  Council,  which 
was  held  under  the  presidency  of  the  Pope  himself.  We 
have  already  described  the  transactions  of  this  Assembly 
so  far  os  tliey  refer  to  the  Jir*t  of  the  above-mentioned 
objects  of  its  assembling:  with  respect  to  the  teco/id, 
the  Pope  prevailed  upon  the  Clergy  to  give  up  the  tenth 
of  their  revenues  for  six  years  for  the  relief  of  the  Holy 
Land  ;}  and  for  the  furtherance  of  the  third , viz.  the  re- 
formation of  Ecclesiastical  discipline,  thirty  new  Canons 
were  decreed,  none  of  which,  however,  appear  to  contain 
any  thing  particularly  deserving  of  remark. 

The  Sects  or  Heresies  which  prevailed  in  this  Century  Sects  and 
for  the  most  part  look  their  rise  in  the  one  preceding ; Heresies  of 
under  our  account  of  which  period  the  origin  and  wild*" 
nature  of  them  have  been  described.  Of  these  the  *Qd 
Waldensian  and  Albigensinn  Churches  form  by  for  peases,  * 
the  most  considerable.  W e have  al read y given  a general 
statement  of  the  opinions  and  tenets  of  these  singular 
and  oppressed  people,  who  seem  indisputably  to  have 
anticipated  the  promulgation  of  the  greater  part  of  those 
truths,  the  assertion  of  which  constitutes  the  chief  glory 
of  the  Reformation  of  Luther.^  The  accounts  which  wo 
have  of  them,  are  derived  almost  wholly  from  their  ad- 
versaries ; as  such,  of  course,  we  can  place  but  a very  qua- 
lified confidence  in  their  statements  ; but  it  is  clear,  even 
from  these  alone,  that  it  was  the  opposition  they  offered 
to  the  corruptions  of  doctrine  and  practice  prevailing  in 
the  Church  and  Clergy  of  that  Age,  which  formed  the 
distinguishing  character  of  the  Sects  in  question.  Among 
the  specific  objects  of  their  reprobation  are  to  be  found 
almost  all  the  superstitions  and  mummeries  which, 

• A permimdnn  which,  wo  are  assured  by  Matt.  Paris,  tber  obtained 
only  by  the  payment  to  the  Pope  of  considers!*}  stuns,  which  they 
were  obliged  to  take  tip,  upon  sufficiently  hard  terms,  of  the 
money-changers  at  Roane.  Matt.  Paris,  Hitt,  tut  am*.  1216. 

t Coned,  tom.  xi.  p.  955.  RavnakL  ad  ann.  1274.  n.  1. 

X CsmcJ.  ,k,d. 

$ See  the  writings  of  AUix  and  Miiuar  upon  this  interest  ua»r 
subject 
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during  the  lost  six  Centuries,  had  overgrown  the  fabric 
of  the  Romish  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
easily  he  believed  that  in  their  war  against  these  abuses, 
they  should  in  some  instances  have  extended  their  hos- 
tility to  parts  of  the  existing  system  which  were  better 
warranted  either  by  Scripture  or  sound  tradition  ; such 
excess  being  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  result  of 
human  impetuosity  under  similar  circumstances  of  ex- 
citement and  zeal. 

The  principle  of  separation  on  the  part  of  these  Sect- 
aries. as  we  have  before  hod  occasion  to  observe,  was  a 
strict  and  literal  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  and  pre- 
cepts of  the  Gospel.  Upon  this  ground  they  were 
early  and  readily  led  to  reject  the  greater  portion  of  the 
rites  and  practices  of  the  Romish  Church ; together 
with  the  invocation  of  Saints,  the  worshipping  of  relics, 
and  the  doctrines  of  commutablc  penance,  transubstan- 
tiation,  and  purgatory.  Together  with  these,  however, 
they  are  accused  of  annulling  all  the  Sacraments,  includ- 
ing even  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist ; but  this  imputa- 
tion is  hardly  supported  on  sufficient  grounds.  There 
seems,  indeed,  reason  to  believe  that  they  objected  to 
infant  baptism  , and  in  the  Lord's  Supper  they  held 
that  the  consecration  might  be  effected  by  any  one  of 
clean  heart  and  hands  as  well  as  by  a Priest ; but,  how- 
ever erroneous  might  be  their  tenets  on  these  poiuts,  the 
inference  from  them  is  not  a necessary  one,  that  they 
deemed  lightly  or  irreverently  of  the  sacramental  rites 
themselves.  A more  serious  error  is  that  of  which  they 
are  accused,  and  apparently  with  foundation,  of  reject- 
ing the  necessity  of  any  established  succession  of  Priest- 
hood at  all  ; an  error  into  which  they  were  evidently 
misled  by  the  spectacle  of  the  irregularities  and  disorders 
into  which  the  abuse  of  the  true  doctrine  had  impelled 
the  Clergy  of  that  Age.  Some  of  them  even  denounced 
all  worldly  possessions  in  the  hands  of  Ministers ; and 
contended  IhaL  since  the  time  of  Sylvester,  when  " the 
poison  of  temporalities'4  first  entered  the  Hierarchy,  the 
Church  of  Rome  had  ceased  to  be  the  Church  of  Christ, 
and  iherefore  was  wholly  destitute  of  proper  authority 
over  his  followers. 

It  is  easily  conceivable  that  the  Court  of  Rome  would 
lose  no  time,  and  omit  no  means,  in  effecting  the  extir- 
pation of  opinions  like  lltese.  Among  the  very  first  acts 
of  Pope  Innocent  III.  (1198)  was  the  mission  of  two 
Legates  to  the  South  of  France,  armed  with  authority 
to  use  every  means,  whether  spiritual  or  fleshly,  for  the 
speedy  suppression  of  them.*  This  mission  was  shortly 
followed  by  the  declaration  of  a formal  Crusade  against 
their  partisans,  and  more  particularly  Raymond,  Count 
of  Toulouse,  who  had  made  himself  remarkable,  if  not  as 
the  follower  of  the  new  teachers,  at  least  as  their  pro- 
tector ami  friend.  Of  the  progress  and  events  of  this 
war  a more  particular  account  will  be  found  under  our 
head  of  French  History.  After  a long  and  obstinate 
struggle,  the  Pupal  cause,  backed  os  it  was  by  the  arms 
of  the  King  of  France,  obtained  a complete  triumph ; 
Raymond  VII.,  Earl  of  Toulouse,  was  compelled  to 
purchase  Peace  by  giving  his  daughter  and  the  reversion 
of  his  Slates  to  the  French  King’s  brother;  and  by 
authorizing  the  forma’,  establishment  of  the  Tribunal  of 
Inquisition  throughout  his  territories. 

It  is  from  that  period  that  we  are  to  date  the  regular 
establishment  of  this  formidable  Tribunal.  Originally, 


* Set  Eput.  hut*  lib.  i.  epirf.  61 . 94. 


the  term  of  Inquisitors  was  ascribed  to  certain  Mis- 
sionaries despatched  by  the  Holy  See  to  the  districts 
reported  to  be  infected  with  Heresy,  for  the  purpose 
of  preaching  to  the  people  and  recalling  them  to  the 
Faith  by  the  onlinary  methods  of  exhortation ; upon  the 
failure  of  which,  however,  they  were  not  merely  em- 
powered to  resort  to  the  artillery  of  anathema  and  ex- 
communication, but  had  further  authority  to  call  upon 
the  Secular  arm  to  assist  in  carrying  such  sentence 
into  execution.  This  is  obvious  from  several  Letters 
which  Innocent  III.,  in  the  first  year  of  his  Pontificate, 

(1198.)  addressed  to  the  Bishops  of  Languedoc  and  of 
Gascony.  In  one  of  these  lie  especially  recommends  bettor  of 
to  their  care  the  two  Cistercian  Brothers  Guy  and  Ray- 
ner,  whom  he  be^s  them  to  assist  in  their  labours  for 
the  conversion  of  the  Heretics,  and  to  observe  inviolably 
whatsoever  they  should  ordain  for  the  punishment  of 
the  obstinate  and  refractory.  His  words  are,  '*  We  com- 
mand all  the  Princes.  Counts,  and  Noblemen  of  your 
Province  to  assist  them  strenuously  in  the  same  cause ; so 
that  after  Brother  Bayner  shall  have  pronounced  sentence 
of  excommunication  against  them,  the  Lords  should  con- 
fiscate their  lands,  banish  them  from  their  territories,  and 
punish  severely  such  as  should  dare  to  remuiu."  And 
Ruyncr  was  authorized  to  call  upon  them  to  do  Uiis 
under  penalty  of  Excommunication  and  interdict  to  be 
levelled  against  themselves." 

It  is  upon  the  ground  of  his  having  instituted  these 
missions  of  research,  and  of  the  power  with  which  he 
armed  them,  by  the  Illd  Canon  of  the  Lateran  Council, 
of  calling  upon  the  Secular  force  to  execute  any  sentence 
they  might  pronounce,  that  Innocent  III.  is  generally 
considered  as  the  founder  of  the  Inquisition.  We  must 
observe,  however,  that  it  was  not  until  somewhat  later 
that  the  Tribunal,  properly  so  called,  was  regularly  and 
permanently  established.  This  part  of  the  institution  n‘ 

dates  strictly  from  the  lime  of  Gregory  IX.,  who  in  the 
year  1233t  discharged  the  Bishops  of  France  from  the 
task  of  detecting  and  punishing  Heresy,  and  intrusted 
that  duty  to  the  Dominican  Friarsalone.  In  every  City  in 
which  these  Monks  possessed  a Convent,  certain  as>4.-s.sor* 
were  appointed,  uuder  the  title  of  Inquisiton  of  Heretical 
Proviiy , who  proceeded  to  take  judicial  cugnixance  (if 
that  term  may  be  applied  to  a system  socomplelely  con- 
tradictory to  every  ordinary  principle  of  criminal  proce- 
dure) not  only  of  all  who  were  accused,  but  who  were  even 
suspected  of  Heresy.  Not  without  pain  must  it  be  added,  Snrooetod 
that  Louis  IX.  of  France,  far  from  checking  the  tyranny  Jj*  FaSSw*" 
of  these  proceeding*  against  his  unoffending  subjects, 
supported  and  countenanced  them  to  the  utmost  of  bis 
power,  and  his  Ministers  of  Justice  were  expressly  autho- 
rized to  commit  to  torture  and  the  stake  whatever  persons 
these  Inquisitors  should  deliver  up  to  them  for  that  pur- 
pose 4 Louis  has  been  reverenced  as  a Saint,  and  by 
much  of  his  character  was  less  undeserving  of  that  dis- 
tinction than  many  with  whom  he  has  shared  it.  It  is 
perhaps  less  remarkable  that  his  contemporary,  the  Em- 
peror Frederic  II.,  who  was  commonly  believed  not 
merely  to  entertain,  but  to  have  published, § the  most 

• F.put.  /jm.  lib.  i.  ijk  94.  165. 

x See  Moaheim,  voL  iii.  p.  117.  who  has  sufficiently  cleared  up 
this  point. 

{ The  Decree  by  which  St.  Louis  g*Tc  sanction  to  this  ealrcmity 
of  tyranny,  is  well  known  in  French  Jurisprudence  «u»der  the  name 
of  “ Ctpienlet,"  from  the  word  with  which  it  begins.  It  was  issued 
in  the  year  1229.  See  Mosheitn,  as  before. 

$ We  allude  to  his  alleged  concern  in  the  composition  of  the 
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Biitory.  impious  opinions,  and  who  spent  his  life  in  an  incessant 
quarrel  with  the  See  of  Rome,  made  no  difficulty  in 
authorizing  the  adoption  of  measures  of  similar,  or,  if 
possible,  of  greater  atrocity,  against  such  of  his  subjects 
os  were  brought  under  the  suspicion  of  Heresy. 

Other  doctrines  there  were  prevailing  in  this  Century, 
and  denounced  as  heretical  by  the  Church,  but  which 
were  not  rendered  of  sufficient  importance,  either  by  the 
number  or  credit  of  the  followers  of  them,  to  detain 
Brethren  of  us  long.  One  Sect  among  others  began  to  spread 
itself  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  under  the  name  of 
Brethren  and  Sit  ten  of  the  Free  Spirit . They  took  their 
name  from  the  words  made  use  of  by  St  Paul  in  the  first 
part  or  the  VI 1 1 th  Chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans : 
upon  their  misconstruction  of  which  passage  they  in 
part  founded  that  claim  to  entire  freedom  and  immunity 
from  all  secular  or  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  which  formed 
the  distinguishing  doctrine  of  their  party  ; and  their  abuse 
of  which  practically  led  many  of  them,  if  contemporary 
writers  may  be  believed,  into  the  most  disgusting  dis- 
order of  life  and  conduct.  Moreover  they  held  certain 
fanatical  opinions,  approaching,  so  far  as  they  have  any 
meaning  at  all,  to  a kind  of  mystical  Panlheism.  Re- 
jecting the  ordinary  observances  and  sacraments  of 
the  Church,  they  resolved  all  moral  virtue  as  well  as 
religious  worship,  into  the  cultivation  of  that  habit  of 
perfect  abstraction  from  every  object  of  sense,  through 
which  it  was  contended  to  be  possible  for  a man  to  re- 
unite himself  to  that  universal  Deity  which,  as  they  held, 
pervaded  all  things,  and  of  which  all  human  souls  were 
but  so  many  dissevered  portions.* 

St«lin«.  We  to°*  in  ***«  writers  of  those  times,  of  the 
Sect  of  the  Stadings  as  having  spread  itself  among 
the  lower  class  of  people,  in  several  parts  of  Germany. 
What  were  the  peculiar  opinions  of  these  people  is 
known  only  from  the  accounts  of  the  adversaries  who 
tortured  and  burned  them;f  and  whose  testimony  upon 
Conrad  of  guc|,  a matter  is  evidently  to  be  suspected.  The  famous 
*Ul'puriB’'  Inquisitor,  Conrad  of Marpurg,  particularly  distinguished 
himself  in  the  detection  and  punishment  of  these  Here- 
tics ; of  whom  he  is  said  to  have  sent  a great  many, 
and  of  all  ranks,  in  the  most  summary  manner  to  the 
stake.  The  severity  and  precipitation  of  his  proceedings 
seem  to  have  shocked  even  his  own  party ; for  when  a 
Body  of  these  alleged  heretics,  driven  to  despair,  set 
upon  and  put  him  to  death,  (July,  1233,)  the  authori- 

fiunoua  book  Dt  Tribus  Impostonims : which  Work,  however,  i* 
sow  believed  never  to  hare  existed  at  all. 

• See  Mtrthcim,  E<vt,  Hitt.  cent.  xiii.  ch.  v.  for  a curioua  and 
detailed  account  of  the  opinions  and  conduct  uf  the  several  sub* 
divisions  of  this  fanatical  Sect ; who  were  variously  denominated 
Beghards  by  tbe  populace  in  FUnden  and  Germany,  and  Beghines 
and  Tur lupins  in  France.  It  would  seem  that  the  doctrines  taught 
lnr  the  famous  Amalric  of  Bene,  a student  of  Paris,  who  d»ed  at 
the  beginning  of  this  Century,  were  substantially  the  same  with 
those  we  have  just  described.  They  were  refuted  by  the  University, 
and  condemned  by  Pope  Innocent  j and  Amalric  was  obliged  to 
recant  a abort  while  before  his  death.  Soon  afterwards,  several  per. 
shms,  calling  themselves  his  disciples,  published  errors  still  more 
dangerous  ; aa  they  persisted  in  spreading  them,  they  were  con- 
demned in  a Council  held  in  1209,  and  fourteen  of  them  were 
sentenced  to  be  burned.  A mains' » bones  were  at  the  same  time 
dug  “J  thrown  into  the  common  sewer.  See  Dupin,  tom.  xi. 
eh.  viu. 

f See  Reynaldos,  dm*xlet,  ad  ann.  1 233,  for  a curious  letter  of 
Pops  Gregory  IX.,  addressed  to  Conrad  of  Marpurg  and  cHhers,  and 
containing  the  received  opinion  concerning  the  tenets  and  practices 
* roses  wretched  people.  The  excess  of  horror  and  absurdity  there 
imputed  to  them,  is  such,  as,  by  its  own  internal  im probability,  to 
deprive  the  teirtimony  of  all  helitf. 
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lira,  both  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  of  the  Country  suffi-  Xecle- 
eicntly  evinced  their  sense  of  his  ill-desert,  by  the  light-  *f**hc*1 
ness  of  the  penance  which  they  imposed  on  the  authors  jj^xillih 
of  the  deed.*  Century. 

Somewhat  later  (about  1250)  the  party  of  Flagellants , ^ 

orWhippers,  made  its  appearance  in  Italy.  These  fanatics,  FlagvUanU. 
however,  cannot  strictly  be  reckoned  as  a Sect,  a*  their 
peculiarity  consisted  for  the  most  part  in  the  constant 
self-infliction  of  the  punishment  to  which  their  name 
nlludes,  and  which  might  so  far  be  considered  merely  as 
an  harmless  excess  of  superstition ; but  the  manner  of 
their  indulgence  of  it  in  public  led  to  considerable  dis- 
orders, and  it  was  at  last  thought  necessary  to  put  a 
8 top  to  it  by  Papal  aulhority.f 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  internal  Origin  of 
History  of  the  Church  in  the  XI Nth  Century  is  the  *^c 
foundation  of  tbe  Mendicant  Orders.  Although  at  no  c 
period  was  the  ascendency  of  the  Clergy  more  complete 
or  more  undisputed  than  at  the  present  one,  yet  that 
very  circumstance  naturally  tended  to  relax  all  the  nerves 
of  Ecclesiastical  discipline.  In  proportion  as  the  wealth, 
power,  and  immunities  of  the  Clergy  increased,  in  the 
same  degree  were  all  the  motives  and  habits  by  which  they 
were  attached  and  restricted  to  the  performance  of  their 
specific  duties,  in  danger  of  corruption  and  disturbance. 

This  was  peculiarly  the  case  with  the  regular  Clergy  ; an 
institution  vicious  in  its  principle  ; and  the  several  com- 
munities of  which,  by  the  acquisition  of  great  riches  and 
privileges,  almost  necessarily  and  immediately  degene- 
rated into  the  merest  hotbeds  of  sloth  and  luxury.  The 
Popes  in  general  appear  to  have  been  fully  nwakeued 
to  the  fact  of  this  general  dissolution  of  order  and  disci- 
pline on  the  pan  of  the  clerical  body;  and  wherever  their 
own  interests  or  power  were  not  immediately  interested 
in  the  abuses,  they  commonly  manifested  a sufficient 
zeal  for  the  correction  of  them.  The  enforcement  of 
some  reformation  on  these  points  formed,  indeed,  the 
principal  object  of  most  of  the  Canons  decreed  by  the 
Councils,  whether  General  or  Provincial,  which  were 
assembled  in  the  couree  of  the  present  Century.  But 
the  evil  was  one  which  it  was  difficult  either  to  remedy 
or  to  check  by  the  effect  of  laws  and  regulations,  how- 
ever severe  or  searching.  It  resulted  in  a great  de- 
gree from  the  very  position  itself  of  the  Clergy ; and 
the  natural  consequences  of  the  disorder  could  he  averted 
or  palliated  only  by  the  introduction  into  the  Body 
politic  of  the  Church  of  a new  principle  of  life  and 
action,  which  might  invigorate  or  revive  its  languid  con- 
stitution. 

That  succour  was  seasonably  found  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Mendicant  or  Begging  Orders.  The  Catholic 
writers  themselves  J appear  to  admit  dial  the  original  hint 
of  these  institutions  was  derived  from  the  practices  and 
professions  of  the  very  Heretics  whom  they  made  it 
their  first  business  to  counteract  and  suppress.  The 
Waldensian  and  Albigcnsian  Sects,  ns  we  have  seen, 
had  adopted  as  their  rule  of  life  a strict  and  literal  ad- 
herence to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel.  With  this  view 
they  professed  to  abandon  all  worldly  possessions,  and 
to  lead  a life  of  poverty,  mortification,  and  incessant 
devotion.  The  impression  which  was  in  this  way  made 
upon  the  multitude,  and  the  contrast  which  Ike  heretical 

• Fleury,  Hist.  Eccirs.  t ora.  xviL  p.  55. 

f Dupin,  vol.  xi.  ch.  ix. 

J See  in  pulteuUr  Dupin,  Ecclet.  Hist.  vol.  xi.  ch.  x.  Also  * 
Ilelyot,  Hist,  des  Ordres  AlonatSiques,  torn,  iii  ch.  lv. 
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Hratory.  lenders  thus  exhibited  to  the  man  tiers  of  that  Hierarchy, 

1 ' whose  corruption  ami  luxury  they  impugned,  was  mum 
fell  by  the  Catholics  Ihemaeives ; and  whether  from  tin? 
Contagion  of  example,  from  an  ambition  of  similar  dis- 
tinction, or  from  the  ouggcslion  and  contrivance  of  the 
higher  powers,  an  order  of  men  Boon  came  forward  in 
the  Church,  pretending  to  exemplify  the  perfection  of 
the  Christian  life,  on  the  strength  ot  nearly  the  same 
austerities  with  those  which  were  practised  by  the 
obnoxious  sectaries  themselves.  It  was.  as  might  l>e 
expected,  on  the  same  scene,  the  borders  of  France  and 
Spain,  that  these  new  performers  first  made  their 


apiwarance. 

Order  of  One  of  the  earliest  Orders  of  this  kind  which  assumed 
J*oorC«tho-  j|ie  guidance  of  any  common  Rule,  was  that  of  the  Poor 
Owler  of  Catholic*,  which  was  approved  and  confirmed  as  such  by 
itvaefamg  Innoceut  III.*  In  tbc  year  1215  Dominic  de  Guh- 
Frurn,  or  man,  a Spaniard  of  noble  birth,  who  had  for  some 
IXanuu'  time  pasl  devoted  himself  with  the  utmost  ardour  to  the 
tMm'  suppression  or  conversion  of  Heretics,  established,  with 
the  assistance  of  nine  friend*,  an  Order  of  Preaching 
FrwM,t  which  was  approved  of  in  the  following  year 
by  Pope  Hunorius  11 1.  In  the  first  instance  Dominic 
adopted  for  his  Society  the  Rule  of  the  Augustin  Canons, 
aggravated  with  certain  additional  austerities;  but  in 
1220,  at  a Chapter  held  at  Bologna,  fie  entirely  altered 
the  Constitution  of  his  Order,  and  obliged  the  member* 
of  it  to  abandon  all  their  possessions,  and  to  take  a vow 
of  strict  and  unconditional  poverty.  Dominic  died  in 
the  following  year ; hut  his  Order*  soon  spread  itself 
throughout  Europe  ; and  as  public  preaching  had  been 
from  the  beginning  a principal  object  of  the  insti- 
tution, it*  members  were  long  distinguished  as  well  by 
their  learning  and  eloquence,  as  by  the  zeal  and  austerity 
of  their  lives.  Another  and  more  formidable  means  of 
importance  was  afforded  to  them  iu  the  monopoly,  so  to 
S]»cak,  of  the  Inquisition.  We  have  seen  that  the  con- 
duct and  service  of  that  odious  tribunal  was  wholly 
committed  to  their  charge.  The  founder  was  canonized 
by  Pope  Gregory  IX.  in  the  year  1235. 

Drderof  It  was  about  the  same  time  that  the  memorable 
g-J  or  ^r<*cr  °f  Friar*  Minor , or  Francitcam , took  its  rise  in 
Francis-  Italy.  John,  otherwise  called  Francois,  or  Frenchman , 
rim.  from  his  early  proficiency  in  the  French  language,  was 
the  wni  of  Peter  Bernard oni,  a merchant  of  the  town  of 
Assini  in  Umbria,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1 lf>2. 
Hi*  early  inch  nation  for  a life  of  austerity  and  devo- 
tfon§  was  strongly  opposed  by  his  father,  and  it  was 
not  until  his  twenty  -filth  year  that  he  finally  renounced 
all  secular  prospects  and  possessions,  and  determined  to 
devote  himself  thenceforth  to  what  he  conceived  to  he 
the  service  of  God.  This  puqiosc  he  fulfilled  with 
unbroken  constancy  and  consistency  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  which  was  not  prolonged  beyond  his  forty-fifth 


* Hclyut,  Hut.  df  Or  Art*  Moma$hfvr*,  tom.  iii.  ch.  iv. 

f /of.  tom.  iii.  eh.  xxir. 

j It  i*  admitted  that  Dominie  borrowed  this  part  of  hit  imdi- 
tethm  ffwn  the  F run  Minor  of  St,  Fraud*;  haring  as  Bitted  th* 
year  Ufon*  at  the  Chapter  (ieneral  of  that  Order,  held  hy  its 
founder  at  Aastsi.  wliere  lair  is  said  to  have  beheld  with  admiration 
•u  araembjy  of  abov  e five  tliouiuiid  brethren,  who,  aot  withstanding 
their  vow  and  practice  of  abaolohs  poverty,  were  yet  in  want  of 
nothing  fj  turn  Hi.  p.  907. 

$ .Some  wrier*  (for  example  Muaheirn)  apeak  of  hire  aa  haring 
led  a detianrhvd  ami  dwaolute  life  in  bit  youth  ; but  this  assertion 
»■  not  conlinnvd  by  ibine  who  have  more  airecUy  treated  of  Ins  bio- 
graphy. Sc*  Wadding,  aod  HdyoL 


year,  when  his  constitution  sank  under  the  rigour  of  Eeefe- 
bis  incesaunt  austerities;  and  however  liitle  we  may  sia«i«eal 

approve  of  the  particular  direction  which  the  ru  tie  rati-  J* 

T1  r.x  i r tho  Xlilth 

turn  of  the  Age  necessarily  gave  to  hi-  devotional  pro-  century. 

pel isi ties,  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  iu  live  mail  hiutself,  . 
the  witness  of  a spirit  of  the  most  heruic  fortitude  and 
self-denial.  * 

Francis  had  acquired  only  eleven  disciples  when  he 
drew  up  for  them  a short  Rule,  tin*  simplicity  of  which 
consisted  in  the  total  abnegation  of  every  thing  beyoud 
the  barest  necessary  for  existence;  and  with  Ibis  Rule, 
in  the  year  1210,  he  made  a journey  to  Rome,  in  order 
to  obtain  (lie  approbation  aud  confirmation  of  the 
Pope.  Innocent  gave  it,  but  by  word  of  mouth  only; 
and  Francis  now  charged  his  followers  to  go  and  preach 
repentance  in  every  city,  throw  ing  themselves  wholly  on 
the  charity  of  strangers  for  their  support.  Such  was 
the  origin  of  this  celebrated  Order,  which  soon  came  to 
surpass  every  other  both  in  its  numbers  and  its  impor- 
tance ; aud  which,  together  with  the  Domini  cans,  con- 
stituted fora  very  long  period  the  chiel  stay  and  support 
of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

It  is  plain  that  the  circumstance  which  gave  its  Kacouragad 
peculiar  efficiency  to  this  new  militia  was  the  vow  which  *** 
the  members  took  of  absolute  and  unqualified  poverty.  ope** 

By  tills,  they  were  secured  from  all  those  temptations  and 
distractions  which  had  proved  so  fatal  to  the  energies 
and  the  regularity  of  the  other  Religious  Orders;  at  the 
same  lime  they  maintained  their  hold  on  the  attachment 
and  reverence  of  the  people  by  the  show  of  disinterested- 
ness and  mortification  which  such  self  denial  mi  ; posed  ; 
while  the  necessity  they  were  under  of  contiuuatly  going 
about  for  alms,  brought  them  in  incessant  Contact  and 
converse  with  all  ranks  and  classes  of  men.  The  Popes 
easily  perceived  how  admirably  such  institutions  were 
available  for  the  extension  and  confirmation  of  their 
authority  and  influence.  Accordingly  the  Mendicant 
Orders,  particularly  the  Franciscans,  were  from  the  be- 
ginning tho  peculiar  objects  of  their  favour  and  en- 
couragement. Privileges  and  immunities  of  every  kind, 
ami  ollen  most  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  the  more 
legitimate  Orders  of  the  Church,  were  unsparingly 
heaped  upon  them  ; their  vow  of  humility  and  poverty 
was  not  considered  any  obstacle  to  their  frequent  attain- 
ment to  the  highest  oflices  aid  preferments  in  the 
Church  ; and  in  every  mission  of  a confidential  or  delicate 
nature  their  services  seem  to  have  been  accepted  prefera- 
bly to  those  of  any  other  class  of  candidates.  The  mulli- 
pli  union  of  these  Friars  accordingly  was  os  rapid  ns  it 
was  extensive  ; before  the  middle  of  the  Century  they 
had  spread  over  all  Europe,  ami  had  established  them- 
selves with  more  or  levs  predominance  iu  almost  every 
Capital  or  L'niversity.f 


• Soe  IJ*-ly<it,  tom.  vil,  foe  a fall  account  of  St  Francis;  awl  of 
the  various  Order*  which  sjrang  fium  his  inslirtri*.  Rtrt  the  great 
authority  in  ail  matter*  relit  mg  to  the  Frmactscsui  Orders  i*  tho 
Annaltt  Frutrum  Mmorum,  17  vul*.  in  folio,  by  Luke  Wadding,  an 
Irish  brother  of  tho  lama  rule,  who  died  at  Rome  in  IC&5.  Ho 
also  |iuUi*licd  a lit  • /Wo  Or  Jim*  Mtmarmm,  baiag  a t 'atahgmc 
Ratunnir  of  the  Franciscan  writers. 

f So  early  as  the  year  1 2iS  Uw  litigation  began  between  the  Dm 
mi  means  aud  tin;  Uimerwty  of  Pari*,  eoncernu ig  th*  claim  which 
was  made  by  the  former  to  one  of  the  thmlogirol  chair*  i*  that 
school,  aad  which  was  misted  far  iwariy  thirty  }«*>■»  hy  tho 
L uircrxity,  till  decided  in  Lrour  of  the  Mendicant*  by  tb*’  «k*jiotic 
•diet  of  Pope  Alexander  IV.  It  won  iu  thia  disputw  that  the  tuumira 
W illiam  de  Si.  Amour,  a Doctor  of  ti*  Sortioonv.  dWmgwirtird  tuna* 
self  a*  th*  for  em  cot  advocate  for  the  nghta  of  Liuvoraty,  and 
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History.  The  s lerviee*,  however,  which  these  two  Orders 
f afforded  to  the  Church  and  the  Pontiffs  were  not  with- 
CodttofM.  out  their  drawback.  Much  disturbance  was  occasioned 
sirs  ntmmtc  by  their  quarrels  with  each  other,  and  still  more  by  the 
the  hmtum  which  their  interference  naturally  gave  rise  toon 

c*“s*  the  part  of  alt  the  other  Orders  of  Ecclesiastical  admi- 
nistration. But  the  circumstance  which  occasioned  the 
most  trouble  and  perplexity  to  the  Pojies  was  a division 
that  broke  out  among  the  Franciscans  themselves,  con- 
cerning the  precise  interpretation  ol  that  part  of  the 
founders  Rule*  which  made  a total  abandonment  of  all 
worldly  possessions  absolutely  obligatory  upon  all  his 
followers.  Some  were  in  favour  of  a mitigation  of  this 
injunction;  in  which  construction  they  were  supported 
by  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  who,  in  1231,  authorized  by  a 
forrnul  Bull  a considerable  evasion  of  its  rigour.  Ano- 
ther Bull  of  Innocent  IV.,  in  1245,  allowed  the  Friars 
Minor  to  possess  certain  houses,  furniture,  utensils, 
books,  &c. ; and  it  was  endeavoured  to  reconcile  this  per- 
mission with  the  Rule  of  the  founder  by  declaring  that 
the  t/teonly  of  these  articles  should  belong  to  the  Friars, 
but  that  the  property  of  them  should  be  vested  solely  ill 
the  sovereign  Pontiff-.  A large  number  of  the  Order, 
who  took  to  themselves  the  distinctive  name  of  “ Zea- 
lous" and  “ Spiritual,"  indignantly  rejected  this  evasion 
of  the  founder’s  injunction,  as  well  as  the  society  of 
those  of  their  brethren  who  consented  to  take  advantage 
of  it.  The  controversy  was  maintained  with  singular 
vehemence  and  bitterness  througfiout  the  rest  of  the  Cen- 
tury. In  1279  Pope  Nicholas  III.  attempted  to  put  an 
end  to  it  by  a Built  which  was  intended  to  be  favour- 
able to  the  spiritual  party ; but  as  it  still  allowed  the 
vse  of  certain  necessary  accommodations  and  chattels,  it 
was  fur  from  giving  satisfaction  to  those  gloomy  asce- 
tics. On  the  accession  of  Pope  Cclestin  V.  they  ob- 
tained from  him  a permission  to  form  themselves  into  a 
separate  community;  but  this  act,  like  every  other  of 
the  short  Pontificate  of  Cclestin,  was  annulled  by  his 
successor  Boniface ; when  the  singular  obstinacy  of  these 
men  in  adhering  to  their  own  views  of  mortification  and 
poverty,  subjected  them  to  a long  course  of  the  most 
unrelenting  and  sanguinary  persecution.  But  the  story 
of  those  sufferings  belongs  to  the  following  Century. 
Number  of  Notwithstanding  the  services  of  the  Mendicant  Orders, 

Mendicant  the  multiplication  of  them  which  took  place  in  the  pre- 
Onlers  U-  sent  Century  was  so  great,  that  the  Court  of  Rome 
found  it  necessary  to  put  a stop  to  their  further  increase. 
Accordingly  in  the  General  Council  of  Lyons  held  under 
Gregory  X.  in  1272,  it  was  decreed  by  the  XXII  Id  Canon 
that  the  number  of  such  Orders  or  Societies  should  be 
restrained  to  the  fonr  following  denominations  : viz.  the 
Dominicans;  the  Franciscans ; the  Carmelites,  who  had 
been  transplanted  from  Syria,  and  were  coufirmed  by 
Pope  Honorius  III.  in  1226;  and  the  Hermit s of  tit. 
AvquUtn,  an  Order  which  had  been  farmed  in  1256, 


jmbUvbett  his  a*  lehr  a tnl  boek  “ Concerning  the  Peril*  of  (he  Last 
Tillies,"  in  which  he  applied  the  jin^hc-ey  of  Si.  Paul  here  alluded 
to  (2  Timothy,  ch.  hi.  vet.  1.)  to  the  establishment  of  the  Mendi- 
cant Outer*.  See  Dupin,  Eccfes.  H<%l.  VoL  sL  ch.  viL  for  an  ample 
account  of  the  whole  ol*  this  controversy. 

• The  following  am  the  word*  of  the  Rale  of  H|.  Francis  himself 
as  extract*)]  by  Moehehn,  t<d.  m,  p.  ti.l.  Cfc»  vi.  F rat  ret  t.ir  i mk\i 
mppmprmt,  mer  domum.  mrc  U, -mm  nec  aftyuavi  rem  ; tr-i  tint!  pert- 
grim  i>t  a-tr-nir  in  A or  treat,,,  in  paupertule  tt  hum  i fit  air  fivna/aHtn 
Dcm,n*,  vudawt  prv  r/rrmniynu  evnjitientcr.  Another  article  of  the 
Rule  forbad  the  acerptinR  of  m,m*y  in  alms. 

f Called  fieri/  qwi  lemma/.  For  an  abstract  of  it,  see  Vleiury, 

Hist.  Ecctct,  torn,  xt ui.  p.  326. 


tty  Alexander  IV.,  by  a combination  of  the  several 
Societies  of  Hermits  previously  existing. 

Besides  these,  several  other  Religious  congregations 
took  their  rise  in  this  Century.  The  more  rernnrknble 
are  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  or  of  the  Redemp- 
tion of  Captives,  (such  being  the  original  purpose  of  the 
institution.)  which  was  founded  in  1211  by  John  de 
Matha  and  Felix  de  Valois  ; the  Order  of  Syfoest riant, 
founded  in  Italy,  in  1231,  by  Sylvester  Guzolini,  and 
which  adopted  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict ; and  (he  Order 
of  Celestines,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  owed  ita 
origin  to  Peter  of  Murrhone,  afterwords  Pope  Ce- 
lestin  V.* 

The  general  state  of  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the 
Church  in  this  Century  presents  little  that  calls  for  par- 
ticular remark,  beyond  what  may  be  gathered  from  the 
facts  already  given  in  the  former  part  of  this  Chapter. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  any  new  article  of  Faith  was 
imposed  on  the  public  credulity  during  this  period ; 
though,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  first  chapter  of  the  I Vth 
Lateral)  Council  (1215)  the  doctrine  as  well  ns  the  name 
of  Transubstantiation  were  more  formally  intruded  into 
the  substance  of  the  public  belief  of  the  Church  than 
hitherto  they  had  been.  By  the  XXfst  Canon  of  the 
same  Council,  Auricular  Confession  to  a Priest,  at  least 
once  in  a year,  wbh,  for  the  first  time,  made  universally 
obligatory  upon  the  Faithful.  Afier  the  establishment 
of  the  Mendicant  Orders,  a long  and  angry  controversy 
took  place  as  to  how  far  it  was  allowable  to  make  this 
confession  to  any  other  than  the  Parochial  Curate  of  the 
Penitent;  the  Popes  were  evidently  anxious  to  extend 
this  privilege  to  the  Monks,  while  the  Bishops  and  Uni- 
versities resisted  such  intrusion  as  altogether  unwar- 
rantable, and  contenderl  (hut  it  was  unlawful  to  con- 
fess even  to  the  Pope  himself,  without  the  oon&ent  of 
one’s  Parish  Minister.  Several  Bulls  or  Decretals  were 
Issued  by  the  Pontiffs  on  this  subject,  most  of  them 
leaning  to  the  side  of  the  Mendicants;  the  last  was  that 
of  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  which  ordained,  “ that  the  Supe- 
riors of  Religious  Houses  should  apply  to  the  Bishops 
for  leave  for  such  Friars  as  (hey  should  point  out  to 
administer  the  sacrament  of  Penance;  and  that  in  case 
of  refusal,  application  should  be  made  to  the  Pope,  who, 
if  he  thought  fit,  might  grant  it  by  the  plenitude  of  hit 
power.'* 

It  remains  to  add  a few  remarks  respecting  the  state  State  of 
and  progress  of  Theological  Leamingduring  tbeXINih  learning. 
Century.  The  Scholastic  system  of  exposition  and  dis- 
pu  tat  ion  which  had  its  origin  in  the  preceding  Age,  may 
be  said  to  have  attained  its  highest  honours  in  the  pre- 
sent one.  The  Writers  who  principally  contributed  to 
this  result  were  Alexander  Hales,  Albert  the  Great, 
Bonaventurc,  and  St.  Thomas  of  Aquino;  all  of  them 
men  of  undoubted  genius  and  learning,  and  who  are 
justly  considered  as  the  greatest  lights  of  their  school. 

More  particular  accounts  of  the  writings  of  these  Doc- 
tors will  be  given  separately;  anil  we  shall  here  merely 
observe  of  them,  that  as  great  as  was  the  expenditure  of 
suhtilty  and  acuteness  which  they  wasted  in  their  system# 
of  didactic  and  exegctical  Divinity,  we  believe  that  the 
Theological  student  would  with  difficulty  find  in  the 
whole  of  them,  a single  sound,  nod  at  the  same  time 
new  principle  of  Biblical  interpretation  or  exposition. 

The  Rook  of  Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard  continued  to 


General 
remarks. 
Doctrine 
and  disci- 
pline. 


• Set-  Helyut,  under  these  several  heeds,  fox  on  ample  a -count  of 
these  Orders. 
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New  me- 
thods of 
exposition. 


Diwwi- 

rmgvd  by 
the  Popes. 


History,  be  the  standard  and.  In  fact,  the  exclusive  text-book 
v * of  Divinity  in  the  Softools.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Writers  of  that  Age  made  it  their  business  to  comment 
upon  and  illustrate  it;  commonly,  however,  taking  the 
liberty  to  deviate  very  widely  as  well  from  the  meaning 
as  the  manner  of  their  master;  and  seeking  to  esta- 
blish or  explain  upon  metaphysical  or  argumentative 
principles,  the  conclusions  which  he  had  grounded  upon 
the  authority  of  the  Fathers  alone.  In  time,  however, 
this  method  of  Theological  exposition  and  disquisition 
became  exhausted  ; and  we  find  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  schoolmen  throwing  aside  the  Master  of 
Sentences,  and  framing  Sums  or  systems  of  Theology 
of  their  own.  In  these,  they  profess  to  examine  almost 
every  assignable  question  upon  principles  of  strict  and 
impartial  dialectic  research  ; setting  forth  the  reasonings 
to  lie  alleged  on  both  sides ; and  adding,  so  far  as  their 
ignorance  of  Greek  would  enable  them,  the  opinions 
whether  of  Aristotle  or  of  the  fathers. 

The  adoption  of  the  dry  Scholastic  method  of  division 
and  distinction,  was  yet  more  misplaced,  and  has  a still 
worse  effect  in  their  Sermons  and  devotional  Treatises. 

This  new  or  logical  method  of  treating  Divinity  did 
not  make  its  way  without  considerable  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Divines  of  the  older  school,  who,  as 
still  adhering  to  the  plain  text  of  the  Scriptures  uml 
the  Fathers,  were  distinguished  under  the  name  of 
Biblicials.  We  find  the  Popes  themselves  reprobating 
this  system  of  “ adulterating  the  word  of  God  with  the 
figments  of  Philosophers.”*  and  endeavouring  to 
recall  the  Writers  and  Professors  of  the  day  lo  the 
sounder  and  plainer  methods  of  exposition  of  former 
times;  nevertheless  the  new  system  hourly  became 
more  prevalent,  in  consequence  of  the  superior  talent 
and  subtilty  of  many  of  the  Doctors  who  adopted  it. 

A remarkable  feature  of  the  literary  history  of  this 
Age,  was  the  establishment  of  Universities  on  the  fool- 
ing on  which  they  at  present  exist,  It  was  then,  in- 
deed, that  they  first  assumed  their  distinguishing  de- 
nomination ; although  several  seminaries  of  the  kind 
already  existed  under  the  name  of  Schools.  The 
University  of  Paris  naturally  took  the  lead  in  this 
change,  and  continued  to  preserve  that  preeminent 
credit  09  a place  of  Theological  institution,  which  the 
talents  and  learning  of  her  Professors  hod  already 
acquired  for  her,  in  the  course  of  the  two  preceding  Cen- 
turies. A system  of  strict  regularity  and  discipline 
was  now  introduced  into  these  Bodies,  to  which  both 
teachers  and  scholars  were  uniformly  subjected.  No 
one  was  allowed  to  lecture  until  he  had  taken  certain 
degrees  in  the  Faculty  which  he  followed,  and  these 
were  given,  after  a rigorous  examination,  to  those  only 
who  had  attained  the  prescribed  age,  and  devoted  a given 
number  of  years  to  their  appropriate  studies.  It  was  now, 
too,  that  Colleges  were  first  founded  in  connection  with 
the  Universities.  These  owe  their  origin  to  the  Domi- 
nican ond  Franciscan  Friars,  who,  upon  their  aggre- 
gation to  the  Universities,  found  it  convenient  to  esta- 
blish certain  houses  or  hostelries  for  the  separate  use 
of  their  brethren  among  the  students.  The  example 
was  soon  followed  by  other  Religious  Societies  ; and  was 
adopted  afterwards  by  various  munificent  individuals, 
who  were  anxious  to  afford  to  the  poorer  order  of 


Foundation 
•f  College*. 


• 8ee  the  Epistle  of  Gregory  IX.  to  tbe  Professor*  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris.  I>u  Buulay,  Hiit.  /tend.  /Wit,  torn  iii.  An  extract 
from  it  is  given  in  Mosheim,  voL  iii.  p.  98. 


scholars  the  means  of  accommodation  and  support  during  Keel* 
their  attendance  at  the  Universities.  The  celebrated 
House  of  Sorbonne  was  founded  by  Robert  of  Sor-  ISfl,? 
bonne,  in  the  year  1251,  for  the  Secular  Clergy ; and  is  cvoturT 
believed  to  have  been  the  first  instance  in  Europe  of 
any  community  in  which  secular*  lived  and  taught  in 
common.  As  such,  its  constitution  has  generally  served 
as  a model  for  the  institutions  of  the  same  kind  which 
have  since  been  established  iu  the  different  Academical 
Schools  of  Europe. 


GREEK  ECCLESIASTICAL  WRITERS  OF  THE  XIHth 
CENTURY. 

NICETAS  ACOMINATUS. 

GEORGIUS  ACROPOMTA  L0G0THETE3. 

GERM  ANUS  NAUPI.IU8. 

NICEPKORU8  BLEMMIDAS. 

THEODORL'R  LA  SC  AIMS. 

georgius  Pachymeres. 

JOHANNES  YBCCUB. 

GEORGIUS  METOCHITA. 

CONSTANTIN  US  M ELI  TEN  IOTA. 

GREGORIUS  A BUI.  PH  A HAG  It'S. 

ARSENICS  AUTORIANU8. 

These  arc  the  principal  names  afforded  us  bv  the 
records  of  Grecian  literature  and  learning  in  this  period 
of  their  decay ; and  the  very  obscurity  into  which  the 
greater  number  of  them  have  fallen  sufficiently  betrays 
the  rank  to  which  they  belong.  The  first  of  these  whom 
we  have  enumerated, 

NICETAS  ACOMINATUS, 

Burnamcd  Choniates  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  Chone, 
a village  of  Phrygia,  is  the  author  of  a Treatise  entitled 
The* /turn*  Orthodox*  Fidei , and  as  such  may  claim  a 
place  among  the  Divines  of  his  time  ; otherwise  he  is 
beat  and  chiefly  known  by  his  Byzantine  Hiatory  from 
the  year  1118  to  1205.  It  is  valuable  for  its  facts, 
although  written  in  a wretched  style.  Nicetas  himself 
filled  the  highest  offices  of  the  State  under  the  Emperor 
Alexius  and  his  successors.  On  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Latins  he  retired  with  his  family  to 
Nice  in  Bithvnia,  and  died  there  shortly  after,  in  the 
year  1206.  His  Work  has  been  printed  several  times, 
and  forms  a part  of  the  Corpus  Hist.  Byzant.  His 
brother  Michael  was  Archbishop  of  Athens,  and  author 
of  various  tracts  which  are  still  extant  in  manuscript. 

GEORGIUS  ACROPOLITA  LOGOTHKTES 

was  also  a layman,  high  in  office  under  the  Emperors 
John  Ducas,  Theodore  Lascaris,  and  Michael  Palseolo- 
gus,  and  the  author  of  a continuation  of  the  Byzantine 
Hiatory  till  the  recapture  of  Constantinople  in  1261. 
He  possessed  the  highest  reputation  among  his  Coun- 
trymen for  talents  and  learning,  and  was  depuied  by 
the  Emperor  Michael  Palatologus  as  his  representative 
at  the  Council  of  Lyons,  lo  treat  respecting  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches.  He  died  in 
1282.  He  is  also  the  author  of  sundry  Theological 
Treatises ; among  others,  of  a Commentary  upon  St, 
Gregory  Naziamen, 
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Hutor,.  GERMANUS  NAUPLIUS 

~ ^ wm  titular  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  from  the  year 
1226  to  1243,  when  he  died.  lie  wrote  a great  many 
Sermons  and  Tracts,  which  are  mentioned  by  Allatius ; 
but  none  of  them  appear  to  merit  specific  notice. 


nysxxu,  and  of  an  Abridgement  of  Aristotle  a Logie, 
both  in  print ; and  of  a little  Treatise  on  (he  Procession 
of  Use  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  included  in  the  Greecia  Or- 
thodosa  of  Allatius.  Of  the  next  name  in  our  list, 

JOHANNES  VECCUS, 


Kccle. 


Writers  of 
the  Xlllth 
Century. 


NICEPHORUS  BLEMMIDAS 

was  a Priest  and  Monk  of  the  Monastery  of  Mount 
Atlas.  He  was  favourable  to  the  project  so  often  agi- 
tated of  a union  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches, 
and  made  himself  remarkable  by  the  inclination  which 
be  betrays  in  his  writings  to  the  cause  of  the  Latins. 
This  leaning  is  very  evident  in  his  two  Treatises  con- 
cerning the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; in  which,  if 
he  does  not  directly  justify  the  expressions  of  the  Latin 
Symbol  upon  that  point,  he  endeavours  at  least  to  show 
that  it  is  not  inadmissible.  One  of  these  Treatises  is 
dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Theodore  Lascaris,  in  whose 
reign  he  flourished,  but  the  time  of  his  death  docs  not 
appear. 

THEODORUS  LASCARIS, 

the  second  Emperor  of  that  name,  who  succeeded  his 
Father  John  Dncas  in  the  Empire,  at  Nice,  in  the  year 
1255,  was  a Theological  Writer;  and.  indeed,  so  ad- 
dicted to  those  studies,  that  after  a reign  of  only  four 
years  he  retired  to  a Monastery  in  order  that  he  might 
indulge  in  them  uninterruptedly.  But  noue  of  his 
writings  has  been  printed. 

ARSENICS  AUTORIANUS, 

originally  a Monk  of  Mount  Athos.  was  In  1257  promoted 
to  the  Patriarchal  Chair  of  Constantinople.  But  a quar- 
rel* with  the  Emperor  Michael  Palsologus  led  to  his  de- 
position in  the  year  1268 ; and  he  was  driven  to  exile,  in 
which  he  died  some  years  after,  ilia  principal  Work  is 
an  able  Nomocanon,  or  Abridgement  of  the  Canons, 
extracted  from  the  Fathers  and  the  Councils,  and 
divided  into  CXI.f  heads.  It  is  published  in  the 
Bibliotheca  of  Juste!. 

GEORGIUS  PACHYMERES 

was  contemporary  with  Arsenius,  and  intimately  con- 
nected with  him  in  all  the  public  affairs  of  his  time.  He 
was  bom  at  Nice  in  1242,  and  entered  into  Orders;  a cir- 
cumstance that  did  not  prevent  his  filling  several  import- 
ant Civil  employments  under  the  Emperors  Michael 
Polieologm  and  bis  son.  He  survived  to  the  following 
Century,  although  the  year  of  his  death  is  uncertain.  The 
chief  Work  of  Pachymeres  is  his  History  of  Affairs 
under  (he  Emperors  Michael  and  And  route  ns,  from  the 
year  1258  to  1808  ; a Work  the  more  valuable  from  the 
author’s  own  intimate  concern  in  the  matters  related  ; 
but  written  in  the  corrupt,  inflated  style  loo  common  to 
the  later  Byxantine  Historians,  It  has  been  published 
(Rome,  1666)  in  two  volumes,  folio.  Pachymeres  is 
also  the  author  of  a Commentary  on  (h^H'orks  of  Dio- 

• A quarrel  iu  the  highest  degree  honour..  Lie  to  the  firmans  amt 
integrity  of  Arseoiiu;  he  has  given  ft  full  Account  of  ihe  grounds 
of  it  in  his  last  Will  and  Tetfament,  which  has  been  published  by 
Coteterina  in  the  lid  volume  of  his  Moment* t Eceinue  Graca. 
An  ample  and  interesting  paj-rative  of  this  transaction  will  be  found 
in  Gibbon  voL  xi.  cl».  Ui. 


sometime  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  considerable 
mention  has  already  been  made  in  a former  part  of  this 
Chapter.  He  had  by  far  the  highest  reputation  of  any 
Greek  of  his  lime  for  genius  and  eloquence.  His  con- 
version to  the  Latin  doctrine  concerning  the  Procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  ascribed  to  an  attentive  perusal  of 
the  Works  of  Nioephorus  Blemmidas,  which  the  Em- 
peror had  put  into  his  hands;  but  as  Michael  at  the  some 
time  shut  him  up  in  a dungeon  in  order  to  give  him 
fuller  leisure  for  the  appreciation  of  the  controversy,  the 
motives  and  nature  of  his  conversion  must  always 
remain  somehat  equivocal.  The  consistency  and  firm- 
ness, however,  with  which  he  afterwards  adhered  to  his 
new  opinions,  ought  to  gain  him  credit  for  the  sincerity 
with  which  he  hod  embraced  them.  He  was  deposed,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  1283,  and  died  in  exile  in  1298.  His 
various  Treatises,  which  relate  almost  exclusively  to  the 
Latin  controversy,  were  collected  by  Allatius,  and  pub- 
lished at  Rome  in  1 652. 

GEORGIUS  METOCHITA, 
CONSTANTIN  US  MELITENIOTA, 

are  two  dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  Constantinople, 
who  attached  themselves  to  the  opinions  and  fortunes 
of  the  Patriarch  Veccus,  and  who  oil  his  fall  were 
similarly  driven  into  banishment.  Of  their  writings, 
all  which  relate  (o  the  same  controversies  with  those  in 
which  their  patron  was  engaged,  several  have  been 
printed  in  the  Greecia  Orlhodora  of  Allatius. 

We  ought  not  here  to  omit  a notice  of  some  of  the 
many  able  Polemics  who  distinguished  themselves  on 
the  other  side  in  this  debutc.  Among  these  we  should 
first  mention  Georgius  of  Cyprus,  surnamed  Gregorius, 
who  was  raised  to  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople 
upon  the  death  of  Josephus  in  1284,  and  died  about  five 
years  after;  Georgius  Sloschamper,  Register  of  the  Pa- 
triarchal Church;  and  Constantinus  Logothetes  Acro- 
polila ; all  of  whom  published  various  Treatises  in 
refutation  of  the  doctrines  and  principles  supported  by 
Veccus.* 

Nothing  can  more  strongly  mark  the  point  of  decay 
and  exhaustion  to  which  Grecian  Literature  and  Theology 
had  at  (his  time  fallen,  than  the  simple  inspection  of  a 
catalogue  such  as  we  have  here  drawn  up;  a few  Chro- 
niclers of  contemporary  History,  and  a crowd  of  dis- 
putants upon  the  prevailing  controversy  of  the  day,  form 
the  only  contributors  to  Byzantine  Letters.  A similar 
review  of  the  Writers  of  Western  Europe  in  this  Century, 
affords  us  a spectacle  of  greater  animation,  in  respect 
at  least  of  the  number,  talents,  and  industry  of  the 
Writers;  and  in  framing  our  catalogue,  our  difficulty 
will  be  the  reverse  of  that  which  we  felt  iu  making  out 

* We  might  add  to  this  lint  of  Christum  Orient  el  Writer* 
Gregorius  AlMilnharmgius,  un  Arabian  author  of  the  Sect  of  the 
Jacobites  and  Malcbilea,  whose  {/« tomtit  History  from  the  Cm* 
tiiHi  to  his  own  time  (viz.  to  the  year  of  Hegira  C&3,  a.  ».  1294)  is 
greatly  esteemed,  tiurtiruUrJy  that  jiart  which  relates  to  Asiatic 
History.  He  died  BUhuti  of  Aleppo  and  Primate  of  the  Jacobite* 
in  ISM. 
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Hiotory.  (iq  enumeration  of  the  Grecian  Writer*;  the  only em- 
's— v “ barrassment  is  that  of  cluiicc  among  so  many.  We  shall, 

however,  confine  our  notice  to  the  leading  names,  taking 
for  the  most  part  as  tlie  best  indication  of  their  com- 
parutivc  merit,  the  degTec  of  celebrity  which  they  re- 
spectively acquired  in  their  own  Age. 


LATIN  ECCLESIASTICAL  WRITERS  OF  THE  Xlllth 
CENTURY. 

ALEXANDER  cr  II ALB*. 

ALBERT  THE  GREAT. 

ST.  THOMAS  OF  AQUINO. 

ST.  BONAVENTUBA. 

ROGER  BACON. 

ALAN  OR  LILLE. 

HIC  iAHi)  MIDDLETON. 

STEPHEN  LANUTON. 

ST.  EDMUND  Ol  CANTERBURY. 

JOHN  PICK  HAM. 

ROBERT  UROSrKSTF.. 

PETER  THE  CHANTER. 

PETER  OF  CORUE1L. 

WILLIAM  OF  AL'VERONB. 

VINCENT  OF  BEAUVAIS. 

HUGH  OF  ST.  CHER. 

THOMAS  OF  CANTINPRE. 

RAYMOND  DB  PI.  N N A FORTE. 

RAYMOND  OF  MARTINS. 


General  Council  at  Lyon  in  1274.  He  died  at  Co-  w—w. 
logne  in  1280.  His  Works  are  of  enormous  volume;  viatical 
they  hare  been  printed  (Lyon,  1651)  in  no  less  than  Writers  of 
twenty-one  volume*  folio.  The  reader  may  be  cmious  U***111** 
to  know  of  what  so  immense  a mass  can  consist.  The  c*Btu,y* 
six  first  are  devoted  to  Logic,  Physic,  Metaphysics, 

Morals,  and  Politics,  in  all  which  subject*  Aristotle  is 
followed  implicitly ; the  next  fire  conwat  uf  Commen- 
taries on  the  Scripture  ; the  twelfth  of  a series  of  Ser- 
mons for  all  the  year;  the  thirteenth  of  Commentaries 
upon  the  Books  ascribed  to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite. 

I hen  follow  three  volumes  of  Commentaries  on  the 
Master  of  Sentences ; a Sum  of  Divinity  occupies  two 
more ; and  the  nineteenth  is  entitled  Summa  Cnatu- 
ranim,  treating  of  the  natural  world  and  of  man.  Of 
the  pieces  contained  in  the  two  last  volumes,  it  is  doubt- 
ful  whether  the  greater  number  really  belong  to  him. 

The  very  high  reputation  acquired  by  Albert  in  his  own 
Age,  is  the  best  proof  of  his  merit ; of  which  perhaps  it 
would  not  be  lair  to  judge  by  the  estimate  of  whaf.  at  the 
present  day,  might  stm  really  valuable  in  hie  Work*. 

A yet  greater  name  in  scholastic  science  is  that  of 

ST.  THOMAS  OF  AQUINO, 

to  whom,  in  order  that  wc  may  fully  explain  the  doe* 
trine  of  the  Schoolmen,  we  have  devoted  a separate 
Chapter. 

Alter  (lie  Angelical,  the  next  place  in  the  constellation 
of  scholastic  worthies  of  this  Century  is  due  to  Lh* 

Seraphic  Doctor, 


ALEXANDER  OF  HALES 

(the  place  of  his  birth  in  Gloucestershire)  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  earliest  of  the  distinguished  Schoolmen 
of  this  Century.  After  completing  the  usual  course  of 
humanities  at  home,  he  studied  Theology  and  Canon 
Law  at  Paris,  and  quickly  gained  so  high  a reputa- 
tion in  that  University,  that  he  was  distinguished  by 
the  title  of  the  Irrefragable  Doctor.  The  book  which  put 
the  seal  to  his  reputation  was  his  .Sum  of  Theology, 
the  larprst  Work  of  its  kind  that  had  yet  been  produced. 
Tl  is  in  the  form  of  a voluminous  comment  on  the 
Master  of  Sentences,  the  plan  and  order  of  whose  Trea- 
tise he  follows  throughout ; though  with  a considerable 
latitude  ot  difference  as  to  the  manner  and  principle  of 
reasoning.  Alexander  embraced  the  Franciscan  insti- 
tute in  1222,  and  continued  for  many  years  to  preside 
over  the  Theological  school  of  that  Order  at  Paris, 
where  he  died  in  August  1245.  His  Sum  has  been 
several  times  printed  ; of  his  other  Works  many  remain 
in  manuscript ; and  of  some  of  those  which  arc  ascribed 
to  him  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  in  fact  the  author. 

A Schoolman  of  yet  higher  reputation  was 

albert,  surnamed  the  great, 

who  Was  horn  at  Lawingen.in  Suabia,  about  the  Legin- 
ning of  the  present  Century.  He  joined,  in  1221  the 
order  of  Preaching  Friars,  or  Dominicans,  of  which  he 
became  Provincial  in  Germany,  and  fixed  his  residence 
at  Cologne,  where  he  taught  Divinity  with  the  highest 
reputation.  Inl2G0.  Pope  Alexander  IV.  gave  him  the 
Bishopric  of  Ratisbon,  but  he  soon  resigned  it,  and 
returned  to  his  former  studies  at  Cologne.  He  was 
one  of  the  distinguished  Doctors  invited  to  assist  at  the 


ST.  BONAVENTURA, 

who  was  bom  at  Bagnarea,  in  Tuscany,  in  the  year 
1221,  and  having  entered  into  the  Franciscan  Order 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  proceeded  to  study  at  Pari*. 
There  he  attracted  admiration  not  more  by  his  elo- 
quence and  genius,  than  by  the  sweetness  of  his  tem- 
per, and  the  piety  and  purity  of  his  life;  insomuch  that 
his  master,  Alexander  of  Hales,  used  to  suy  of  him, 
Infratrc  Donavenlurd  Adam  prvcaiM  non  vtdsiur.  In 
1256,  he  was  chosen  General  of  his  Order  , ten  year* 
after,  like  his  illustrious  contemporary,  Thomas  of 
Aquino,  he  refused  an  Archbishopric,  that  of  York, 
which  was  urged  upon  him  by  Pope  Urban  IV.  Like* 
him,  too,  he  was  summoned  to  nttend  at  the  Council  of 
Lyon  in  1274,  and  by  o further  coincidence,  died  in  the 
same  year,  on  the  15th  of  July,  in  the  course  of  hi* 
attendance  on  that  Syuod.  He  had  just  before  accepted 
a Cardinal’s  hat  from  Pope  Gregory  X..  to  whose  elec- 
tion he  was  supposed  to  have  principally  contributed. 
He  was  canonized  by  Sixtus  IV.  iu  1482.  The  turn  of 
Bonaventura's  genius  was  devotional  and  mystic  rather 
thuu  philosophical  or  dialectic.  His  Works,  therefore, 
are  distinguishable  from  those  of  most  of  the  contem- 
porary Schoolmen,  as  well  by  the  matter,  which  tor  tha 
most  part  refers  little  to  Logic  or  Physics,  as  by  the 
peculiar  unction  and  spirit  of  devotion  which  uniformly 
pervades  the  style.  They  have  been  printed  iu  sic 
volumes  folio,  (Rome,  1588,)  and  consist  (together  willi 
the  usual  Commentaries  upon  the  Master  of  Sentences) 
almost  wholly  either  of  CommmUrrit*  on  Scripture,  or 
of  Sermons  and  Tracts  of  a spiritual  nature. 

Wc  have  now  enumerated  the  four  great  light*  o£ 
the  School  in  this  Century.  A man,  probably  of  su- 
perior genius  to  any  of  them,  was  the  famous 
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ROGER  BACON, 

who  by  the  miimalHy  of  his  ncqnirements  obtained 
(he  name  of  the  Admirable  Doctor;  but  though  a 
Franciscan  Monk  by  profession,  he  applied  himself  so 
exclusively  to  subjects  of  Mathematical  and  Chemical 
Science,  that  he  can  scarcely  be  reckoned  among  the 
Theological  Writers  of  the  Age.  His  success  in  these 
pursuits  is  known  to  have  brought  him  under  the  impu- 
tation of  cultivating  the  magical  arts ; on  which  ground 
he  was  condemned  by  theGeneral  of  his  Order  in  1278, 
amt  punished  by  imprisonment.  He  died  at  Oxford  six 
years  afterwards,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
11  is  Opus  Mqju*  ha*  been  several  times  printed. 

ALAN  OF  LILLE, 

flourished  os  a distinguished  Professor  throughout  nearly 
the  whole  of  this  Century  in  the  University  of  Paris, 
where,  from  the  equal  extent  of  his  attainments  in  Phi- 
losophy anil  Poetry  as  well  os  in  Divinity,  he  waa  styled 
Uic  Universal  Doctor,  lie  died  in  k.  i>.  1294. 

RICHARD  MIDDLETON, 

or  Ricardits  de  Media  FiUa.  as  he  wrote  himself,  was 
a Franciscan  Monk,  and  a Professor  of  Theology,  and 
as  such  acquired  the  title  of  the  Solid  and  Copious 
Doctor.  He  died  in  1304.  Like  most  of  his  brethren 
of  the  School,  he  wrote  a Commentary  upon  Peter 
Lombard  ; a duty  which  seems  to  have  been  undertaken 
as  a matter  of  course  in  that  Age  by  all  who  sought  to 
distinguish  them  selves  in  Divinity. 

Few  meii  of  his  lime  have  better  deserved  of  their 
Country  and  of  posterity,  than 

STEPHEN  LANGTON, 

sometime  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ; but  it  was  in  his 
Political  and  Episcopal  character,  rather  than  In  that  of 
a Theological  Writer;  although  his  services  in  this  last 
re*pre t were  far  limn  contemptible.  The  story  of  his  life, 
•ltd  of  the  consistent  firmness  with  which  he  successively 
resisted  the  tyranny  of  the  King  and  the  encroachments 
of  the  Pope,  belongs  to  English  History.  Previously  to 
hi*  elevation  to  the  See  of  Canterbury  (a.  d.  1206)  he 
peofesaed  Divinity  at  Parts,  and  with  so  much  reputation, 
.that,  although  a foreigner,  he  was  elected  Chancellor 
of  the  University.  He  died  in  1228.  Of  his  Works, 
consisting  dually  of  CemmenUsries  on  the  Scripture, 
Done  is  in  print.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
divided  the  Bible  into  Chapters. 

Another  ornament  of  the  Metropolitan  See  of  Eng- 
land during  this  Century  was 

ST.  EDMUND  OF  CANTERBURY. 

He  wm  the  son  of  Edward  Rich,  a merchant  of  Abing- 
tflon,  and  from  his  earliest  years  manifested  the  seeds  of 
the  most  humble  and  devout  frame  of  mind  ; a disposition 
*rhich  he  did  not  belie,  when,  much  against  his  own 
will,  (a.  d.  1234,)  at  Uie  special  recommendation  of  Pope 
Gregory,  he  was  elected  to  the  Primacy.  In  this  high 
office,  however,  he  found  nothing  but  cares ; and  the 
shameless  conduct,  on  the  part  as  well  of  the  Court  of 
Rome  as  of  the  Crown  and  the  Clergy,  of  which  he  was 
compelled  to  be  the  witness,  and  sometimes  the  instru- 


ment, so  disgusted  him,  that  at  length  (a.  d.  1249)  he  vo-  *We- 
lunturily  retired  to  the  Monastery  of  Pontigny  in  France  ; 
the  same  which  had  before  afforded  an  asylum  to  his  ibe'xHIth 
predecessor,  St.  Thomas  a Rocket.  lie  died  there  within  Ceotuiy. 
the  same  year,  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  Ills  merits  / 

were  acknowledged  by  an  act  of  canonization  on  the  part 
of  Pope  Innocent  IV.  in  12(9;  and  still  better  by  the 
singular  veneration  in  which  his  memory  was  held,  up  to 
a recent  period,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  of  his 
decease.  He  was  the  author  of  a Work  of  piety,  enti- 
tled Speculum  Ecdcsia,  which  has  been  printed  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Bat  rum. 

Another  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  this  Century, 
and  who  finds  a place  here  rather  from  his  rank  as  such, 
than  from  the  importance  or  worth  of  his  writings,  is 

JOHN  PECKHAM, 

a native  of  Sussex,  ami  a Franciscan,  who,  during  a 
resilience  he  made  at  Rome,  so  acquired  the  favour 
of  the  Pope,  that  by  his  interest  he  was  elected  to  the 
Primacy  on  the  resignation  of  Robert  Killwarby  in  1278. 

He  died  in  1291,  alter  holding  the  See  for  thirteen  years, 
during  which  time  he  had  not  only  greatly  enriched  his 
patron  kindred,  but  accumulated  a fortune  of  five  thou- 
sand pounds,  (in  those  days  considered  an  enormous  sum,) 
besides,  as  it  was  Iwlieveri,  having  largely  recompensed 
the  Pope  for  his  promotion.  lie  compiled  a Work 
called  Collectorium  Bibliorum,  which  has  been  twice 
printed,  (Paris,  1314,  Cologne,  1541,)  besides  various 
Tracts  of  Divinity,  which  still  remain  in  manuscript. 

The  Prelacy  of  England  during  this  Century  could 
boast  of  a very  different  character  from  the  last  men- 
tioned in 

ROBERT  GROSTESTE, 

or  Groshead,  (in  Latin  stylet!  llobertus  Capita.)  Bishop 
of  Lincoln ; a man  distinguished  not  more  by  the 
depth  of  his  learning  and  the  vivacity  of  his  genius, 
than  by  the  purity,  simplicity,  and  disinterestedness  of 
his  life:  and  who  shone  among  all  his  contemporaries 
hy  the  firmnew  with  which  he  not  merely  opposed  the 
encrcach incuts  and  practices  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  but 
openly  and  indignantly  stigmatized  them  as  utterly  sub- 
versive both  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
discipline  of  the  Church.  Some  striking  instances  of 
this  conduct  on  his  port  are  related  in  Matthew  Paris.* 

He  was  born  in  Suffolk,  and  studied  at  Oxford  and 
Paris,  and  was  promoted  to  the  See  of  Lincoln  in  1233. 

He  died  in  1253,  leaving  behind  a considerable  number 
of  writings  both  in  Philosophy  and  Divinity.  Some  of 
these  have  been  printed,  and  sufficiently  confirm  the 
testimony  of  his  contemporaries,  both  as  to  his  integrity 
of  principle,  and  the  extent  of  his  learning. 

PETER  THE  CHANTER 

(so  colled  from  the  office  which  he  held  in  the  Church 
of  Paris)  is  the  author  of  a Work  entitled  Ferbum 
Abbrrviatvm.  which  is  frequently  cited  with  praise  by 
tha  Divinea  of  the  following  Centuries.  It  has  been 
printed.  (Mona,  1637,  4to.)  lie  became  a Monk  la 
the  Abbey  of  Long-pont,  where  he  died  about  the  be- 
ginning of  this  Century.  Contemporary  with  him  as  a 
Doctor  and  Professor  in  the  University  of  Paris  was 

* Hist,  ad  anm.  1235,  p.  734. 
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BM«j-  PETER  OF  CORBEIL ; 

be  had  been  tutor  to  Pope  Innocent  III.,  who  in  one  of 
hie  letter*  expresses  the  highest  opinion  of  him,  end 
successively  procured  him  the  preferment*  of  Arch- 
deacon of  York,  Bishop  of  Cambray,  and  Archbishop 
of  Sens.  He  was  the  author  of  a Sum  of  Theology 
and  of  various  Commentaries  upon  Scripture,  none  of 
which  have  been  printed,  although  they  procured  to 
him  a very  high  reputation  among  his  contemporaries. 
He  died  in  122 2. 


WILLIAM  OF  AUVERGNE 


THOMAS  OF  CANTINPRE,  ferU- 

Mtstaeal 

a Flemish  Divine,  also  of  the  Dominican  Order,  claims  Writers  of 

a place  here,  on  account  of  the  celebrity  which  attached 

to  his  Work  entitled  Bonum  U/iivenale,  sew  de  Apibut , . (<ntur7\ 

in  which,  under  the  form  of  a “ Fable  of  the  Bees/' 

he  illustrate*  and  enforce*  the  duties  of  the  different 

ranks  of  Society  in  their  carriage  towards  each  other. 

He  died  in  1263.*  llis  bookj  has  been  several  times 
printed.! 

Among  the  most  distinguished  member*  of  the  Domi- 
nican Order  at  this  time,  we  must  not  omit  the  mention 
of 


became  Bishop  of  Paris  in  1229,  and  held  that  See 
till  his  death,  in  1249.  His  Work*  (which  have  been 
printed  in  two  volumes  folio)  are  especially  remarkable 
for  the  force  and  severity  with  which  he  stigmatizes  the 
abuses  of  discipline  prevailing  at  that  time  in  the 
Church.* 

VINCENT  OF  BEAUVAIS 

was  a Dominican  Friar,  and  Reader  and  Chaplain  to 
the  King  St.  Louis.  It  was  at  the  order  and  expense 
of  that  Prinoe  that  he  undertook  to  compose  a great 
Work,  eutilled  Speculum  Majus,  divided  into  four  heads 
of  Natural,  Doctrinal,  Historical,  and  Moral  Science, 
and  as  such  forming  a kind  of  universal  Dictionary  of 
the  knowledge  of  that  Age.  The  Work  is,  for  the 
most  part,  n professed  compilation  from  other  authors; 
but  Rome  difficulty  ha*  arisen  from  the  fact  of  the  last 
part,  or  the  Speculum  Morale , being  nearly  verbatim 
the  some  with  the  second  division  of  the  second  part  of 
the  Sum  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Vincent  is  said  to 
have  died  in  1256,  nearly  twenty  years  before  St. 
Thomas,  of  whom  his  Sum  is  known  to  have  been  the 
latest  production.  The  most  probable  supposition  is  that 
this  portion  of  Sl  Thomas’s  Sum  was  interpolated  in  or 
added  to  the  Speculum  of  Vincent  by  some  of  the  earlier 
transcribers  of  the  latter  Work. 

HUGH  OF  ST.  CHER, 

near  Vienne,  in  Dauphin*1, was  a Brother  of  the  Order  of 
Ifcjminicans,  of  which  he  became  Provincial,  and  was 
afterwards  (1245)  made  Cardinal  by  Pope  Innocent  IV.; 
by  whom,  as  by  his  predecessor,  Gregory  IX.,  he  was 
employed  in  several  important  missions.  He  died  at  Or- 
vieto,  in  March,  1263.  Notwithstanding  his  success  in 
the  public  and  political  situations  which  he  filled,  his 
prevailing  taste  was  for  a life  of  retirement  and  litera- 
ture; and  he  is  said  to  have  expressed  to  the  last  his 
regret  that  he  had  suffered  himself,  by  the  acceptance  of 
the  Cardinalship,  to  be  drawn  into  busier  scenes.  The 
Work  bv  which  he  is  most  honourably  remembered  is  his 
Concordance  of  (he  Bible;  a contrivance  of  which  he 
was  the  inventor,  and  which  he  completed  by  the  assist- 
ance of  some  of  his  Monks,  who  wrote  under  his  direc- 
tion  

• See  Dupin,  Hitt.  EccUt.  ml.  ad.  ch.  iii.  for  an  abstract  of  a 
Treatise  of  this  William  concerning  the  Collation  of  Benefices. 


RAYMOND  DE  PENNAFORTE, 

of  whom  il  has  been  said,  that  he  was  one  of  the  fir  it 
among  the  Latins  who  undertook  to  vanquish  the  Jews 
and  Saracens  by  reason  and  argument,  rather  than  by 
terror  and  force.J  was  bom  at  Barcelona  about  the 
year  1 177,  and  studied  and  afterwards  professed  the  Canon 
Law  with  great  distinction  ut  Bologna.  On  his  return  to 
his  Country  in  1222,  he  found  the  Dominican  Order  just 
established.  He  immediately  took  the  habit  himself, 
and  in  1238  was  elected  General ; but  this  dignity  he 
soon  resigned,  and  uniformly  refused  every  other  that 
was  offered  to  him,  passing  the  rest  of  his  life,  which 
was  prolonged  to  nearly  a century,  in  his  Convent  at 
Barcelona.  He  died  in  January,  1275,  and  three  Cen- 
turies after  was  canonized  by  Pope  Clement  VIII.  Be- 
sides a compilation  of  the  Decretals,  which  he  made  at 
the  desire  of  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  Raymond  composed  an 
excellent  Sutnma  of  Cases  of  Conscience  for  the  use  of 
confessors,  which  was  probably  the  earliest  Work  of  its 
kind  that  has  appeared. § 

Of  the  same  city,  and  of  the  same  Religious  Order, 
was 

RAYMOND  OF  MARTINS, 

who  similarly  distinguished  himself  by  his  controversies 
with  the  Jews  and  Saracens  ; to  qualify  himself  for  which 
service,  by  the  recommendation  of  Raymond  of  Penna- 
forte,  he  acquired,  what  was  very  rare  at  that  time,  a 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  Languages. 
Thus  accomplished,  he  produced  his  celebrated  book, 
the  Pugio  Fidei ; a Work  which  is  still  considered  one 
of  the  most  conclusive  of  its  kind,  and  which  has  been 
more  than  once  reprinted  with  the  annotations  of  the 
learned.  |1 


• According  to  Linsint,  though  other  Writers  place  the  dale  of 
his  death  nine  rear*  later.  See  Dupin,  XUIth  Century,  ch.  if, 

4 At  Douay,  in  1597,  1697,  and  1627. 

* Moaheim,  cent.  mil,  ch.  iii.  If  this  he  true  of  the  method 
which  he  employed  towards  Infidels,  it  can  hardly  apply  to  bis  mode 
of  dealing  with  Heretics,  as  it  is  known  that  he  su  most  imme- 
diately and  artively  concerned  io  the  original  establishment  of  the 
Inquisition  both  in  Aragon  ami  in  Languedoc, 

k The  best  edition  is  that  of  P.  Lagwt,  Lyon,  1718.  in  folio  • 
the  date  of  which  is  a sufficient  indication  that,  notwithstanding 
the  many  imitations  of  its  plan,  the  Work  np  to  a late  period  re- 
tained its  value. 

II  Particularly  by  Joseph  Voisin,  Paris,  1651.  sad  by  Benedict 
Carpi  a vius,  Leipstc,  1637. 
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CHAPTER  LXXVIII. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  CRUSADES j AND  ANNALS  OF  THE  EAST; 

FROM  A.  D.  1099  TO  A.  D.  120-1. 


Hinton*. 


1099. 


Battle  of 
Ascaloa. 


Great  vic- 
tory of  the 
Crusaders. 


Within  afthorl  month  after  his  election  Infill  the  throne 
of  Jerusalem,  the  pious  and  gallant  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 
was  summoned  into  the  field  to  sustain  that  arduous 
office  of  Defender  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  his 
modesty  had  preferred  to  the  (legal  title.  The  Klialif 
of  Egypt,  roused  to  equal  indignation  and  alarm  by  the 
intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  hud  immediately 
despatched  a great  army  into  Palestine ; nmi  the  influ- 
ence of  a common  Religion  and  cause  attracted  nume- 
rous hordes  of  Turks  and  Saracens  to  the  Fatimite 
standard.  The  usual  exaggeration  of  the  Latin  Chro- 
niclers has  swollen  the  Infidel  host  into  countless  my- 
riads; their  more  authentic  record  of  the  Christian  force 
shows  that  the  bands  of  the  Crusaders  hod  already 
dwindled,  since  the  capture  of  the  Holy  City,  to  five 
Ihousaud  horse  and  fifteen  thousand  foot  soldiers.  Hut 
the  champions  of  the  Cron,  however  inferior  in  numbers, 
were  flushed  with  recent  victory,  and  animated  by  the 
unconquerable  energy  of  religious  and  marlin!  enthu- 
siasm. The  armies  met  at  Ascalon  ; and  the  organized 
and  mail-clad  chivalry  of  Europe  once  more  triumphed 
over  the  disorderly  multitudes  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Arabia.  The  Fatimitcs  fled  at  the  first  charge  of  God- 
frey and  Tancred  ; and  the  only  resistance  which  the 
Ctusuders  encountered  was  from  a band  of  five  thousand 
black  Africans;  who,  after  the  discharge  of  a galling 
flight  of  arrows  from  an  ambush,  astonished  the  Latins 
by  a novel  mode  of  close  combat  with  balls  of  iron  fast- 
ened to  leathern  thongs,  which  they  swung  with  terrific 
effect.  But  after  the  first  moment  of  surprise,  the  des- 
perate courage  and  rude  weapons  of  these  Barbarians 
were  vainly  opposed  to  the  sharp  lances  and  physical 
weight  of  the  Christian  gens-d'armerie ; and  their  destruc- 
tion or  flight  completed  the  easy  and  merciless  victory 
of  the  Crusaders.  Of  the  Infidel  host,  the  incredible 
numbers  of  thirty  thousand  in  the  haule,  and  sixty 
thousand  in  the  pursuit,  arc  declared  to  have  been 
slaughtered  : while  of  the  Latins  scarcely  a man  had 
been  kdled.  An  immense  booty,  the  spoils  of  the 
Egyptian  camp,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors;  and 
the  standard  and  sword  of  the  Khalif,  being  alone  re- 
served from  the  division  of  the  plunder,  were  piously 
auspended  by  Godfrey  over  the  altar  of  the  Sepulchre  at 
Jerusalem.* 

The  victory  of  Ascalon  was  the  last  combined  exploit 


Albert  us  Aquensit,  p.  290—294.  Wilknmas  Tjt.  p.  763— 
vol.  xt.  765 


of  the  heroes  of  the  First  Crusade.  Having  accom-  p^m*. 
plished  their  vow.  and  bidden  a farewell  to  their  ma"*-  ofihT 
Mammons  lender,  most  of  the  surviving  Princes  and  Crusades. 
Chieftains  of  the  Holy  War  departed  for  Europe. 

Boemond  was  established  at  Antioch,  and  Baldwin  at  From 
Edesaa;  but  of  nil  his  compeers,  Godfrey  could  induce  A*  D’ 
only  the  devoted  Tancrcd  to  share  his  fortunes ; and  1099’ 

no  more  than  three  hundred  Knights  and  as  many  thou-  ° 
sand  foot  soldiers  remained  for  the  defence  of  Palestine, 

But  the  terror  of  the  Christian  arms  proved,  for  n season 
at  least,  a sufficient  protection  to  the  new  State ; the 
Musulinans  were  easily  expelled  from  the  shores  of 
Lake  Geucsureth ; and  the  Emirs  of  Ascalon,  Cicsarea, 
and  Acre,  hastened  to  deprecate  the  hostility  of  the 
Crusading  Kioff  by  submission  and  tribute.  The  re- 
mainder of  Godfrey’s  brief  reign  was  disturbed  only  by 
the  intrigues  of  Daimbert,  Archbishop  of  Pisa,  who  had 
been  appointed  bv  Pope  Paschal  II.*  to  succeed  Adhe- 
mar  of  Puy  as  Legate  of  the  Holy  See,  and  had  now 
been  invested  with  the  Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem.  As 
Chief,  in  this  double  capacity,  of  the  Latin  Church  in 
the  East,  Daimbert  audaciously  churned  the  disposal  of 
those  acquisitions,  which  the  heroes  of  the  Crusade  had 
carved  out  with  their  own  good  swords  ; and  both  God- 
frey and  B<a*mond  condescended  to  receive  from  bis 
hands,  as  vassals  of  the  Church,  the  Feudal  investiture 
of  the  States  of  Jerusalem  and  Antioch.  But  even  this 
submission  did  not  satisfy  the  pride  and  cupidity  of 
Daimhert ; he  claimed  the  entire  possession  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  Jaffa  ; and  Godfrey,  who  shrank  with  super- 
stitious horror  from  the  idea  of  a contest  with  the  Church, 
was  glud  to  compound  with  the  demand  of  the  rapacious 
Prelalef  by  the  surrender  of  the  whole  of  the  latter  city, 
and  a portion,  including  the  Sepulchre  itself,  of  the  sacred 
Capital.  The  Patriarch  further  extorted  (he  monstrous  ^ pf 
condition,  that  the  unreserved  dominion  of  all  Jcru- 
salem  should  escheat  to  his  Sec,  in  case  Godfrey  died  d. 
without  issue.  That  event  occurred  too  shortly  for  the  1100. 


• According  to  the  vulgar  belief,  Pope  Urban  II.  died  of  joy 
on  learning  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem:  but,  m Mr.  Mill*  has  ob- 
served, ( //* »t.  of  Me  Cru*vit»,  vol.  i.  j».  263.)  the  decease  of  that 
Pontiff  occurred  only  fifteen  days  after  the  capture  of  the  city,  and 
therefore  too  won  to  have  been  produced  by  the  receipt  of  the  glad 
iuldlivencc  in  Italy. 

f Even  the  Archbishop  ofTyre,  despite  of  the  teal  for  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Church  which  he  may  be  supposed  naturally  to  have 
felt,  is  disgusted  bv  the  audacious  pretensions  of  tlw  Patriarch,  and 
relates  the  tale  with  uuiiguaut  candour.  Will.  Tjr.  p.  771. 

& I 
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From 
A.  D, 

1099. 

to 

A.  D. 

1204. 

Reign  of 
Baldwin  I. 
King  of 
Jerusalem. 


Mary,  happiness  of  a people,  whom  the  pood  Prince  governed 
with  paternal  benevolence  ; and  to  the  sorrow,  not  only 
of  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  but  even  of 
their  Musuhnan  tributaries  he  breathed  his  last,  at  the 
early  age  of  forty  years,  five  days  preceding  the  first 
anniversary  of  his  reign.* 

On  the  death  of  Godfrey,  the  Barons  of  the  Latin 
Kingdom  of  Palestine  indignantly  refused  to  ratify  the 
promised  cession  which  the  Patriarch  demanded ; and 
it  was  resolved  that  the  unimpaired  rights  of  the  Crown 
over  Jerusalem  should  be  bestowed  with  its  temporal 
sovereignty.  Tattered  desired  that  the  election  should 
fall  on  his  relative  Boemond,  Prince  of  Antioch : but 
that  Prince  had,  at  this  critical  juncture,  been  made  pri- 
soner by  an  Armenian  Chieftain,  whose  territories  he 
had  unjustly  invaded  ; and  a general  feeling  that  some 

ft  reference  was  due  to  the  claims  of  the  House  of  Ihmil- 
on  decided  the  choice  of  the  Barons  in  favour  of  Baldwin, 
Prince  of  Etlcsso.  Resigning  his  Principality  to  his 
relative  and  namesake,  Baldwin  du  Bourg,  the  brother 
of  Godfrey  hastened  to  the  Holy  City  ; and,  after  some 
fruitless  opposition,  the  Patriarch  solemnly  crowned  the 
new  King  of  Jerusalem  in  the  Church  of  Bethlehem. 
The  memory  of  the  wrongs  which  he  had  sustained 
from  Baldwin,  inspired  Tancred  with  a more  excusable 
and  lasting  repugnance  to  his  pretensions  ; and  refusing 
to  swear  allegiance  to  an  enemy,  the  Italian  Chieftain 
retired  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch,  of  which  he  assumed 
the  regency  during  the  captivity  of  Boemond.  But  an 
accommodation  was  effected  by  the  good  offices  of  the 
Barons  ; and  the  King  and  the  Regent  of  Antioch  were 
left  at  leisure  to  provide  for  the  security  of  their  Stales 
against  the  common  Musulman  enemy. t The  character 
of  Baldwin  rose  with  his  elevation  ; and.  on  the  throne 
of  Jerusalem,  he,  who  during  the  Crusade  had  disgusted 
his  compeers  by  a selfish  and  treacherous  ambition,  dis- 
played a disinterested  and  magnanimous  devotion  to  his 
Regal  duties,  which  won  the  respect  and  love  of  his 
people,  and  proved  him  no  unworthy  successor  of  his 
brother.  During  a reign  of  eighteen  years,  he  not  only 
sustained  with  zeal  and  ability  the  arduous  office  of 
defending  the  Latin  State  from  the  assaults  of  the  Infi- 
dels. but  extended  its  limits  and  increased  its  security. 
Supplement  jn  ||,csc  efforts  he  was  much  assisted  by  the  remains 
Crusade!***  Kr(n^  armaments  from  Europe,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  a supplement  to  the  First  Crusade.  The 
spirit  which  had  animated  that  enterprise  still  burned 
with  nndiminished  intensity  ; and,  in  the  course  of  a few 
years,  Hugh  of  Vermandois,  and  Stephen  of  Chartres, — 
the  same  leaders  who  hull  retired  with  little  honour  from 
their  first  expedition, — the  Dukes  of  Aquitaine  and  of 
Bavaria,  the  Counts  of  Burgundy, of  V endflme,  of  Ncvers, 
and  of  Parma,  and  of  other  Princes,  severally  conducted 
into  Asia  whole  armies  of  French,  Gascon.  Flemish,  Ger- 
man, and  Italian  Crusaders,  whose  aggregate  lias  been 
computed  by  a modem  Writer  at  the  astonishing  number 
of  little  less  than  half  a million  of  men.}  These  succea- 
sivc  hosts  took  the  same  route,  and  encountered  the 
same  sufferings  and  disasters,  from  the  dubious  faith  of 
the  Byzantine  Court,  the  incessant  attacks  of  the  Turks, 
and  the  triple  scourge  of  the  sword,  famine,  and  pesti- 
lence, which  had  swept  off  the  myriads  of  their  prccur- 

• Albert,  p.  294—299.  Giabert.  p.  537—554.  Will  Tyr. 
p.  773 — 775.  m 

t Albert.  p.  30<*--308.  Will.  Tyr.  p.  775,  776. 

J Mill*,  lift.  •/  Crnadc,  voL  ».  p.  290,  note. 


sore.*  But  a very  small  proportion,  of  those  who  had 
reached  the  Bosphorus,  survived  the  horrors  of  the 
passage  through  Asia  Minor:  yet  the  remnant  which 
entered  Syria  still  fed  the  Christian  cause  in  Palestine 
With  a constant  supply  of  veteran  warriors  ; and  by  their 
aid,  aud  more  especially  by  that  of  some  muritime  expe- 
ditions from  the  Europcuu  shores,  many  Musulman  in- 
vasions were  repelled,  and  many  conquests  achieved.  In 
the  third  year  of  his  rcigu,  Baldwin  I.,t  after  reducing 
Azotus,  was  enabled  to  form  the  siege  of  Acre ; and  by 
the  opportune  arrival  of  an  armament  of  seventy  Genoese 
galleys,  filled  with  Crusaders,  in  the  following  Spring, 
that  valuable  conquest  was  completed  after  a protracted 
resistance.  Beritus  and  Sarepta  were  also  reduced  and 
converted  into  Christian  lordships ; and  Sidon  became 
the  next  object  of  assault.  With  an  interval  of  four 
yean*,  two  fleet*  of  Scandinavian  Crusaders,  who  had 
performed  the  long  voyage  from  the  Baltic  through  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Syrian  shores,  cooperated  with 
the  Christian  forces  of  Palestine  in  the  siege  of  that 
City ; and  although  the  first  attempt  was  repulsed,  the 
second  proved  successful.} 

All  these  acquisitions  were  incorporated  into  the 
Kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  But  a more  iinportaut  exten- 
sion of  the  Christian  territories  in  Syria  had  meanwhile 
been  effected,  and  added  to  the  number  of  distinct  Prin- 
cipalities. The  veteran  Count  of  Thoulouse  prevailed 
upon  some  of  the  French  Princes  whom,  in  the  supple- 
mental Crusade,  he  had  guided  with  the  remains  of  (heir 
forces  through  Asia  Minor,  to  subjugate Tortosa  on  the 
coast  of  Syria  for  his  benefit.  The  nucleus  of  a new 
State  was  thus  formed,  which  Raymoud  employed  his 
Provencal  troops  in  extending  : but  he  died  before  he 
could  accomplish  the  reduction  of  the  city  of  Tripoli,  lire 
object  of  his  ambition  and  the  dcstiued  Capital  of  his 
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* Both  the  Count*  of  Vermnndoi*  and  of  Chartr**,  who  found 
themselves  compelled  by  the  uubiic  contempt  of  * Chivalrous  Age  to 
return  to  Palestine,  perished  in  the  attempt  to  redeem  the  fit  me 
which  they  had  lo*t  by  the  funner  abandonment  of  their  Crusading 
vow*.  The  greet  Count  of  Vermaudoi*  died  at  Timms  of  wound* 
received  in  battle  with  the  Turk*  of  Cilicia  ; and  the  Count  of 
Chartres  only  survived  bis  wroml  march  into  Palestine  to  le  taken 
tirisi > nor  and  murdered  in  the  frontier  warfare  by  the  Egyptian 
Musulman*.  lie  hvd  been  driven  to  engage  in  the  supple- 
mentary Crusade  by  the  high  spirited  reproaches  of  his  Countess 
Adel*,  daughter  of  our  Norman  Conqueror,  who  had  sworn  to  allow 
turn  no  peuce  until  ho  should  repair  his  dishonour.  He  was  father 
to  Stephen,  our  English  Usurper.  Orderic.  Vital,  p.  790 — 793. 
Prill.  Tyr.  p- 781— <87.  Albert,  p.  315—325.  Anna  Comnena, 
lib.  ix.  p.  331. 

f In  the  preceding  rear,  the  King  of  Jerusalem  had  narrowly 
escaped  captivity  or  death,  through  a rash  assault  which  he  ventured 
upon  the  Egyptian  uiradoni  of  Paleahno  with  a vanguard  of  only  n 
f«w  hundred  hone.  His  &iUcnren  were  overwhelmed  by  superior 
iiuinbm  and  almost  all  cut  to  piece*  ; and  it  was  on  this  occasion 
that  the  Count  of  Chartres  was  taken  and  murdered.  The  story  of 
Baldwin's  escape  presents  one  of  the  few  gieitm*  of  generous  senti- 
ment winch  relievo  tlie  dark  picture  of  a fanatical  and  savags  war- 
fare. Upon  some  former  act  .noun,  Baldwin  had  captured  u noble 
Saracen  woman,  whose  flight  w a* arrested  by  the  pangs  of  childbirth, 
and,  after  humanely  rendering  her  every  attention,  hail  released  her 
and  her  infant  in  ufirty.  The  husband  was  serving  in  the  Musulman 
ninks,  when  Baldwin,  after  the  slaughter  of  his  followers,  with  diffi- 
culty  reached  a castle  whither  tin  victors  iauruslmiely  pursued  hun. 
The  place  wa*  surrounded,  iuuI  the  capture  of  the  King  would  have 
been  inevitable,  if  the  grateful  Knur  had  not  secretly  approached  the 
trail*  at  midnight,  announced  hi*  dewign  of  delivering  the  preserver 
of  his  wife  ami  child,  and,  at  the  luuatd  of  hi*  own  lifh,  conveyed 
him  in  safety  horn  the  ensile,  which  Baldwin  had  scarcely  quilted 
when  it  wo*  stormed,  and  thu  whole  garrison  put  to  tbs  sword.  Will. 

Tyr.  P.  787,  789. 

{ Albert,  p.  345 — 355.  WiU.Ty^p.7 
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Oriental  dominions.  Some  years  afterwards,  that  con- 
quest was  effected  for  bis  eldest  son  Bertrand, by  the  King 
of  Jerusalem,  seconded  by  all  the  Latin  Princes  of  the 
East,  and  a Pisan  and  Genoese  fleet.  Tripoli,  with  its 
surriHinding  district  and  dependencies,  was  then  erected 
by  Baldwin  into  a County  for  the  Hou*e  of  Thoulouse; 
and  this  new  State,  which,  although  feudally  subject  to 
the  Crown  of  Jerusalem,  partook  in  extent  and  dignity 
rather  of  the  character  of  a sovereign  Principality  than  of 
a mere  Fief,  contributed  much  by  its  position  lift  ween  the 
territories  of  Antioch  and  Palestine  Insecure  and  cement 
the  communication  and  strength  of  the  Christian  power.* 
Rut  the  affairs  of  Antioch  were  perpetually  embroiled 
by  the  restless  ambition  of  its  Prince.  During  his  cap- 
tivity in  Armenia,  the  government  of  that  State  was 
ably  administered  by  Tailored  : but  after  obtaining  his 
release,  Bocmond,  by  his  refusal  to  acknowledge  the 
feudal  superiority  of  the  Eastern  Emperor  Alexius,  in- 
volved himself  in  a new  war,  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  the  Pisans.  The  Byzantine  arms  prevailing  by  land, 
Boemond  sailed  to  Europe  to  plot  a diversion  against 
the  Grecian  territories  of  his  ancient  enemy ; and  having 
succeeded  by  his  martial  reputation  in  assembling  a 
large  army  of  Crusaders  in  France  and  Italy,  he  landed 
at  Durazxo.  Alexius  was  then  glad  to  conclude  au 
accommodation  with  him ; and  the  Crusading  forces 
pursuing  the  usual  route  through  the  Byzantine  territo- 
ries to  Palestine,  the  Prince  of  Antioch  returned  to  Italy, 
where  he  died  in  the  following  year.  After  his  decease, 
the  noble-tninded  Tancred  continued  to  rule  the  Syrian 
Principality,  until  his  Chivalrous  career  was  appropri- 
ately terminated  by  a mortal  wound  which  he  had  re- 
ceived in  battle  ; and  after  some  uninteresting  revolutions 
in  the  government  of  Antioch,  the  eldest  son  of  Doe- 
mond,  who  bore  his  name.  Anally  arrived  in  Asia,  and 
successfully  claimed  the  Principality  as  his  iuhcriUiuce.t 
Meanwhile  the  isolated  State  of  Edessa,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  Armenian  and  Turkish  enemies,  was  only 
preserved  from  destruction  by  the  hemic  valour  of  its 
Couut,  Baldwin  du  Buurg,  and  his  relative,  Joscelyn  dc 
Courtenay,  a member  of  a noble  French  House  which 
was  rendered  more  illustrious  by  his  exploits  in  the 
East,  than  by  the  subsequent  alliance  of  a collateral 
branch  with  the  Royal  blood  of  France,  and  a succession 
of  three  Emperors  to  the  Latin  throne  of  Constant!- 
Duple.) 


• Will.  Tyr.  p 7B1— 796. 

f Raduiphus  Cad.  p.  327 — 330.  Fulcher,  p.  419,  4‘20.  Albert, 
p.  340 — 354.  Will.  Tyr.  p.  792 — 607.  Anna  Comnena,  lib.  xiv. 
f>.  329— 419. 

) The  adventures  and  vicissitude*  of  fortune  which  Joscelyn  do 
Courtenay  underwent  in  the  East,  os  well  as  his  Chivalrous  deeds, 
might  ftrnn  the  groundwork  of  a tale  of  Romance  He  had  originally 
accompanied  the  Count  of  Charlies  from  Europe  in  the  supplementary 
Crusade,  and  settled  at  Edema  with  his  relation  Baldwin,  together 
with  whom  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  a defeat  which  the  Crusaders 
sustained  from  the  Emir  of  Ale|»po.  After  five  years’  captivity,  tho 
frinntU  were  released  by  the  stratagem  of  some  Anrnmian  partisans, 
who,  entering  the  fortress  in  which  they  were  confined,  in  the  dis- 
guise of  monks  and  traders,  surprised  and  slew  the  Turkish  garrison. 
Baldwin  then  bestowed  a portion  of  the  Kdessme  territories  in  so- 
vereignty upon  Cuurtenay.  But  upon  some  jealousy,  Joscelyn  was 
treacherously  lured  to  Kdescn  by  his  benefactor,  put  to  the  torture, 
and  compelled  to  resign  his  domains.  Indignant  at  this  treatment, 
Courtenay  withdrew  t<>  Jerusalem,  where  hoi  services  against  the  luft- 
dels  were  rewarded  hy  Baldwin  I.  with  the Tilwriad  fur  a Fief.  Not- 
withstanding the  wrongs  by  which  his  patron  had  cancelled  fawner 
benefit*,  Joscelyn  generously  jwomoted  h«  elevation  to  tlu*  thruns 
of  Jnusslem,  and  received  the  County  of  FdetK  from  his  gratitude. 


By  the  death  of  his  kinsman  Baldwin  I.  the  Couut  Progress 
of  Edens*  was  called  to  receive  the  Crown  of  Jeru*a-  of  tbs 
Jem.  On  the  junction  of  new  bands  of  Crusaders  from  C™*"***- 
Eurnpc,  Baldwin  I.  had  been  encouraged  to  revenge 
the  incessant  attack*  of  the  Fatimite  Khalifs  of  From 
Egypt,  by  an  invasion  of  that  Country  ; aod  his  career 
of  victory  on  this  expedition  was  cut  short  only  hy  the 
hand  of  death.  Leaving  no  issue,  he,  with  his  lust  A D 
breath,  recommended  his  cousin  Baldwin  du  Bourg  jgQ4 
for  his  successor;  and  after  the  retreat  of  I lie  Cm-  Bald  win’ll, 
suding  host  into  Palestine,  which  was  the  immediate  King  of 
consequence  of  the  dejection  produced  by  his  death,  Jerusalem, 
the  Lutin  Prelates  and  Barons  were  induced  by  respect  *•  D* 
for  bis  memory  and  the  claims  of  consanguinity,  as  Un- 
well as  by  the  advice  of  Joscelyn  dc  Courtenay,  to 
confirm  his  choice.  Baldwin  du  Bourg  was  therefore 
elected  without  opposition  to  fill  the  vacant  throne,  and 
immediately  recompensed  the  services  of  Courtenay 
by  resigning  to  him  the  possession  of  the  County  of 
Eilessa.  The  principal  event  in  the  reign  of  Baldwin  II. 
was  the  reduction  of Tyre.  The  Doge  of  Venice,  Ordc- 
lalb  Falieri,  who  had  led  the  navy  of  his  Republic  ou  a 
martial  pilgrimage  to  the  coast  of  Palestine,  was  induced, 
after  bargaining  for  the  possession  and  sovereignty  of 
one-third  of  thut  city,*  to  cooperate  in  the  undertaking ; 
and  by  a siege  of  five  months  the  difficult  conquest  a.  d. 

was  achieved.  Tyre  was  erected  into  an  Archbishopric  1124. 
under  the  Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem;  and  by  the  cap- 
ture of  a City,  which,  though  fallen  from  its  ancient 
grandeur,  was  still  the  most  opulent  port  on  the  Syrian 
const,  and  had  formed^  the  last  strong-hold  of  the 
Musulmans  in  Palestine,  the  Latin  power  may  be  said 
to  have  attained  its  greatest  consolidation  and  se- 
curity, t 

When  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem  had  thus  acquired  Extent  and 
its  utmost  extent,  it  embraerd  all  the  Country  of  Pales-  state  of  tb* 
tine  between  the  sea-coast  and  the  Desert*  of  Arabia,  LrtjnKmg- 
from  the  City  of  Bcritus  on  the  North  to  tire  frontiers  “®ra' 
of  Egypt  on  the  South  : forming  a territory  about  sixty 
leagues  in  length  and  thirty  in  breadth  ; and  exclusive 
of  the  County  of  Tripoli,  which  stretched  Northward 
from  Bcritus  to  the  borders  of  the  Autiochan  Principality. 

The  whole  territory  both  of  the  Kingdom  and  County 
was  occupied  by  the  warriors  of  Lhe  Cross,  as  we  have 


Baldwin,  a secure!  time  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Infidels  after 
he  Had  become  King.  Joscelyn  obtained  his  liberation  among  the 
consequence*  of  the  fall  of  Tyre.  The  death  of  the  hero  at  an  ad- 
vanced ope  was  a worthy  termination  of  his  exploits.  Being  unable 
to  sit  on  horseback,  be  was  carried  iu  a litter  to  the  field  ; the  Mu- 
sulmnns  fl«*d  at  the  very  report  of  his  presence  ; and  he  died  giving 
thanks  to  Heaven  that  the  mere  fame  of  his  ancient  prowess  sufficed 
to  scatter  the  uremic#  of  God.  Will.  Tvr.  p.  853. 

• All  the  maritime  Republics  of  Italy,  with  their  characteristic 
mercantile  cupidity,  extorted  great  cununereial  advantages  ns  the 
price  of  their  service*  to  the  Crusaders.  At  Acre,  the  Genoese  ob- 
tained a street  ami  many  privileges  in  return  fiir  the  aid  of  tlieir 
fleet  in  the  aU-gv;  (Will.  Tyr  p.  791.)  the  Pisans,  by  treaty  with 
Tancred,  were  rewarded  in  like  manner  fur  their  services  to  the 
State  of  Antioch,  with  the  property  of  a street  both  in  that  Capital 
and  in  Lomlicea  ; (Mnralori,  A*hy.  lUxl.  Med.  .£n,  Dias.  3 0.)  the 
Venetians,  in  addition  to  their  settlement  at  Tyre,  received  by  sti- 
pulation a church  and  street  in  Jerusalem  ; and  throughout  the 
Christian  possessions  in  Palestine  and  Syria  generally,  the  three 
Republics  contended,  often  with  bloodshed,  for  the  right  of  esta> 
Dishing  [daces  of  exchange,  and  enjoy  ing  tire  common  or  exclusive 
privileges  of  trade.  Sahelltcus,  //is/,  tenet,  dec.  i.  lib.  yL  Marini, 
Stvna  Civ.  e Pvtit.  del  Gmwwmtcm  de'  Fcntnant,  voL  iti-  lib*  ••  cap. 
4 — 8.  Ac. 

t Alto*.  p.  3SS— 377.  Fulchct.  p.  423— 140,  Will.  Tft. 
p.  805—646.  /Misitm. 
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IltNfory.  shown  in  a former  part  of  this  Volume,*  upon  the 
strictest  principles  of  a Feudal  settlement,  with  nil  the 
Fuhb  subdivisions  and  conditions  of  tenure  which  belonged 

a.  D.  to  that  martial  Polity.  Its  adoption  was  suggested! 

lti09.  noi  more  by  every  feeling  and  custom  of  the  Age  which 
lo  tlic-  conquerors  had  brought  with  them  from  Europe, 
A*  °*  than  by  the  obvious  necessity  of  such  a state  of  per- 
lvU4.  pciml  preparation  for  the  public  defence  against  the 
incessant  assaults  of  their  Infidel  enemies;  and  it  is 
almost  needless  to  repeat  that  under  no  other  form  of 
settlement,  probably,  could  the  Latin  conquests  have 
been  preserved  by  the  scanty  army  of  their  resident  de- 
fenders iu  so  unremitting  a warfare  with  the  myriads  of 
Turkish  and  Egyptian  Musulmaus.  At  its  highest 
computation,  indeed,  the  Fomin!  force  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Jerusalem  would  appear  very  inadequate  to  its  pro- 
tection. The  four  greet  F id’s  of  J affa.  ( ialilec,  Ctesarea, 
and  Tripoli,  with  the  Royal  Cities  of  Jerusalem,  Tyre, 
Acre,  and  Naplousa,  and  the  other  Lordships  in  chief 
of  inferior  extent,  which  composed  the  whole  Kingdom, 
owed  and  could  furnish  the  services  of  no  more  than 
two  thousand  five  hundred  Knights  or  mounted  men-at- 
arms  ; and  their  followers  with  the  contingent  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  and  Commercial  Communities,  all  of  which 
were  bound  to  render  aid  to  the  King  on  lower  Feudal 
tenures  than  the  Knights’  fees,  constituted  a militia,  for 
the  greater  pert  probably  of  archers  on  foot,  not  exceed- 
ing twelve  thousand  in  number.^  It  may  be  inferred 
that  the  whole  population  of  martial  colonists  from 
Europe  could  scarcely  supply  even  this  provision, scanty 
as  it  was,  for  the  public  defence ; and  the  policy  or  the 
domestic  wants  of  the  conquerors  encouraged  the  settle- 
ment in  Palestine  of  the  native  Christians  of  Syria  and 
Armenia,  and  even  of  Musulman  tributaries  for  the  cut- 


* For  some  particulars  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Palestine,  we  the  Kiuy  on  the  Feudal  System  iu  this  \ olume, 
p.  457,  453. 

f The  institution  of  the  Feudal  Code  of  Jerusalem  dates  from 
|]i«  first  year  uf  the  Latin  Conquest,  and  ita  compilation  was  di- 
rectrd  hy  Godfrey  de  Bu<uillun  liirmelf : who,  with  the  advice  of 
the  Patriarch  and  Barons,  appointed  several  Commissiooers among 
the  Crusaders  most  learned  m the  Feudal  statutes  and  customs  of 
Kurupe  to  frame  a body  uf  similar  I -aw*  for  the  new  Kingdom. 
Their  digest  was  soleniuiy  accepted  in  a general  assembly  of  Pre- 
lates and  Barous ; and  undvr  the  title  of  the  Attim  de  Jrrmtnltm 
became  thenceforth  the  recognised  Code  of  the  Latin  State.  The 
original  Instrument  which  was  deposited  in  llw  Holy  Sepulchre, 
and  revised  and  romaderably  enlarged  by  the  legislation  of  succeed- 
ing reigns,  is  said  to  have  lven  lu*t  at  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
Saladiu  ; but  during  the  last  agony  of  tlus  expiring  State,  the 
provisions  of  the  Code,  which  hod  been  juvwrved  by  truditiimary 
aruT  customary  authority,  were  again  collected  in  a written  form, 
a.  r»  1950,  by  Jeon  d’lbelin,  Couut  of  Jaffa,  one  of  the  four  great 
Barons  of  the  Kingdom  ; and  a second  and  final  revision  was  pre- 
pared in  Cyprus,  a,  o.  134*9,  by  sixteen  Ootncnisaioncrs  for  the  use 
cf  the  Latin  Kingdom  in  that  Island.  From  a MS  of  this  Cypriot 
version,  iu  the  Vatican  Library,  was  published  at  Paris,  a.  n.  1690, 
by  Thatimaswre,  the  edition  of  the  Aintn  At  Jimmfemy  to  which 
wo  are  indebted  foe  our  acquaintance  with  thia  44  jeccious  monu- 
ment,” as  a great  \V  liter  has  justly  termed  it,  “ of  Feudal  Juris* 
prudence.' ' But  for  the  history  of  the  Code,  reo  Auicet  dr  Jrrwta- 
/cm  a/md  Thauroasaif  re,  Preface. 

\ tiibbon  (ch.  Wiii)  has  fallen  into  an  error  in  estimating  the 
number  of  Knights’  fees  in  the  whole  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  exclu- 
sive of  Tripoli,  is  six  hundred  and  sixty -six,  and  sppeare  to  have  con- 
founded the  contingent  of  the  four  Royal  Cities,  which  alone  accord- 
ing to  the  Auiiet,  furnished  that  number,  with  the  total  Knightly 
array  of  the  Realm.  He  cites  Sanutus,  indeed,  (Secreta  Pidrfium 
CruciM,  lib.  iiL)  as  stating  the  number  of  Knights'  fees  in  carh  of 
tiie  great  Baronies  of  Jaffa,  Galilee,  and  Ctesarea,  at  one  hundred 
only,  but  the  very  superior  authority  of  the  yfsruei  rates  them  ex- 
pressly at  Eve  hundred  each.  Armter,  c,  324 — 3J1. 


tivation  of  the  soil  and  the  supply  of  mechanical  labour. 

From  the  commingling  of  blood  between  the  Crusaders 
and  all  these  people  in  the  enfeebling  climate  of  the 
East,  was  produced  a spurious  and  effeminate  race, 
contemptuously  designated  by  the  Writers  of  their  Age 
as  l*ullani,  or  Poulaiiuy  who  had  so  utterly  degenerated 
from  the  valour  of  their  European  fathers,  as  to  fill  the 
land  without  contributing  to  the  strength  of  the  Stale.* 

But  the  Feudal  army  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  casual  reinforcement  of  now  Crusaders  from  Rn»  of  the 
Europe,  formed  not  the  only  defences  of  Palestine.  The  4>f 
union  of  fanatical  and  martial  ardour  gave  birth  to  two 
famous  Orders  of  Religious  Chivalry,  which  were  spe-  i»*fc«ime. 
dally  enrolled  under  the  banners  of  the  Cross;  and  the  Knights 
Christian  cause  in  the  East  was  long  sustained  by  the  H»|  fallen 
emulous  valour,  though  not  {infrequently  injured  by  the  re"“ 
less  worthy  rivalry,  of  the  Knights  of  the  Hospital  of^ftf*’ 

St.  John  and  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon.  The  origin 
of  both  these  remarkable  institutions,  which  rose  to  cele- 
brity by  martial  achievement,  may  be  traced  to  purposes 
simply  of  pious  and  practical  benevolence.  Long  before  CharifnMe 
the  era  of  the  Crusades,  some  Ilaliau  merchants  pur-  foundation 
chased  a license  from  the  Musulman  rulers  of  Jcrusa- 
lorn  to  found  in  that  City  an  Hospital,  together  with  ajohn  at  Je- 
Chapel,  which  they  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Eleemo-  rusdem. 
synary — a canonized  Patriarch  of  Alexandria — for  the 
relief  and  wayfaring  entertainment  of  sick  and  pour 
pilgrims.  By  the  alms  of  the  wealthier  Christian  visit- 
ants of  the  Sepulchre,  and  by  charitable  contributions 
which  the  merchants  of  Amalfi  zealously  collected  in 
Italy,  and  as  religiously  transmitted  to  Jerusalem,  the 
establishment  was  supported  ; and  its  duties  were  per- 
formed by  a few  Benedictine  Monks,  with  the  aid  of 
such  lay  brethren  among  the  European  pilgrims  as  were 
induced  to  extend  their  penitential  vows  to  a protracted 
residence  in  the  Holy  Land-t  Perhaps  through  the 
habitual  respect  of  the  Mohammedan  mind  for  charitable 
foundations,  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  might  escape,  but 
certainly  it  was  suffered  lo  outlive,  the  storms  of  Egyp- 
tian and  Turkish  persecution  ; and  when  Jerusalem  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Crusaders,  the  House  was  joyfully 
opened  for  the  reception  and  cure  of  the  wounded  war- 
riors. The  piotts  Godfrey  and  his  companions  were 
edified  by  the  active  aud  self-denying  benevolence  of  the 
brethren  of  the  Hospital,  who  not  only  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  care  of  the  suffering,  but  were  contented 
with  the  coarsest  fare,  while  their  patients  were  supplied 
with  bread  of  the  purest  flour.  By  the  grateful  muni- 
ficence of  Godfrey  himself,  the  Hospital  was  endowed 
with  an  estate  in  Brabant,  its  first  foreign  possession  ; 
many  of  the  Crusaders  from  religious  motives  embraced 
its  charitable  service;  and  the  Society  speedily  acquired 
so  much  respect  and  importance,  that  the  lay  members, 
separating  from  the  Monks  of  the  Chapel  of  Su  John 
the  Almoner,  formed  themselves  into  a distinct  commu- 
nity, assumed  a religious  habit, — a long  black  mantle 
with  a white  cross  of  eight  points  on  the  lefl  breast— 
and  placed  their  Hospital  under  the  higher  patronage  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist.  By  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  *.  ©. 
their  triple  monastic  vows  of  obedience,  chastity,  and  1113. 
poverty  were  accepted  ; and  a Bull  of  Pope  Paschal  II., 
fourteen  yearo  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  confirmed 
the  institution,  received  the  fraternity  under  the  special 


* Vide  Du  Cange,  Gfou.  r,  PmJiamt, 
f Wilt  l>r.  p.  934,  935. 
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protection  of  the  Holy  See,  and  invested  it  with  many 
valuable  privileges.* 

The  next  transition  of  the  Order  to  a military  cha- 
racter is  less  accurately  recorded  ; but  the  change  may 
be  referred  ill  general  terms  to  the  reign  of  Baldwin  II.: 
since  the  services  ill  arms  of  its  brethren  under  that 
Prince  arc  acknowledged  in  a Papal  Bull.f  In  fact,  the 
constant  jeopardy  in  which  the  Latin  Slate  was  placed 
by  the  assaults  of  the  Infidels  admitted,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  no  exemption  to  any  community  in  the  King- 
dom, whether  Lay  or  Ecclesiastical,  from  actively  con- 
tributing to  the  public  defence  ; and  the  martial  habits 
and  feelings  of  the  Crusaders  of  Knightly  rank  who  had 
enrolled  themselves  in  the  fraternity  of  tlie  Hospital, 
would  naturally  suggest  the  honourable  preference  of  a 
personal  to  a deputed  service.  The  revenues  of  the 
Order,  by  the  increase  of  its  endowments,  were  already 
far  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  charitable  uses  ut 
the  Hospital ; and  it  was  magnanimously  resolved  to 
devote  the  surplus  to  the  defence  of  the  State.  The 
former  soldiers  of  the  Cross  resumed  their  military, 
without  discarding  their  religious  garb  and  profession  ; 
the  union  of  Chivalric  and  Religious  sentiment,  how- 
ever discordant  in  modern  idea*,  was  equally  congenial 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Age,  and  proper  to  the  great  cause 
of  the  Crusades;  and  thenceforth  the  banner  and  the 
battle-cry  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  were  seen  and 
heard  foremost  and  loudest  in  every  encounter  with  the 
Paynim  enemy.  The  government  of  the  Order  was 
vested  in  the  Grand  Master  and  General  Council  of  the 
Knights,  all  of  whom  were  required  to  be  of  noble 
birth  ; a distinct  Body  of  regular  Clergy  was  provided 
far  the  offices  of  Religion  ; and  a third  and  inferior 
class  of  Sergeants,  or  serving  brethren,  both  swelled  the 
martial  army  of  the  Knightly  fraternity  and  discharged 
the  Civil  duties  of  the  Hospital. { The  renown  which 
the  Order  acquired  in  the  fields  of  Palestine  soon  at- 
tracted the  nobility  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  its 
standard  ; admiration  of  both  its  pious  and  Chivalric 
purposes  multiplied,  throughout  the  West,  endowments 
of  land  and  donations  of  money  ; and  the  rents  of  nine- 
teen thousand  farms,  administered  by  Preceptories  or 
Commanderies,  as  the  principal  Houses  were  termed 
which  the  Knights  established  in  every  Christian  Country, 
supplied  a perpetual  revenue  to  their  Hospital  in  Pa- 
lestine, and  served  to  maintain  its  regular  military  force.§ 

The  institution  of  the  Order  of  the  Temple  of  Solo- 
mon was  of  later  date  than  the  adoption  of  a military 
character  by  the  Friars  of  St.  John ; and  the  Templars 
in  their  pristine  state  of  humility  and  poverty  owed 
more  obligations  to  the  Hospitallers,  hy  whom  they  were 
originally  fed  and  clothed,  than  their  successors,  in  the 
days  of  their  pride  and  power,  cared  to  acknowledge  or 
strove  to  repay.  The  original  design  of  their  association 
differed  from  that  of  the  Hospital  in  having  united  from 
the  outset  the  martial  with  u charitable  profession.  Even 
after  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land  by  the  Crusaders, 
the  roads  to  Jerusalem  from  the  ports  and  Northern 
frontiers  of  Palestine  continued  to  be  infested  by  bands 
of  Turks  who  indulged  at  once  their  thirst  of  plunder 
and  their  hatred  of  the  Christian  name,  by  the  robbery 


• See  the  Spates  of  the  Order  ia  Vcrtot,  Hitt.  (Ut  CAenlren 
dt  St.  /a««  He  J<ramiem.  Appendix, 
f Bid.  ^ 

1 Vcrtot,  ub i tupra. 

« Matthew  Pans,  Hill.  Major,  p.  544. 


and  murder  of  the  numerous  defenceless  pilgrims  from 
Europe.  The  dangers  which  beset  these  poor  votaries 
to  the  shrine  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  cruelty  of  , 
the  Infidels,  roused  the  pious  compassion  and  Chivalric 
indignation  of  GcofTroy  de  St.  Aldemar,  Hugh  de 
Pa) ens,  and  other  French  Knights  in  Palestine,  who 
bound  themselves  mutually  by  oath  to  devote  their  lives 
to  the  relief  and  safe  conduct  of  all  pilgrims.  As  their 
association  partook  of  a religious  character,  they  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  fraternity  of  the  Hospital  hy 
assuming  the  Monastic  vows  and  garb  ; and  when  Bald- 
win I.  marked  his  approbation  of  their  purpose  by 
assigning  them  part  of  his  own  Palace  for  a residence 
at  Jerusalem,  the  title  which  they  adopted  of  the  poor 
soldiery  of  Christ  and  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  was 
suggested  hy  the  contiguity  of  their  quarters  to  the  site 
of  that  sacred  edifice.  The  maintenance  which  they  at 
first  received  from  the  charily  of  the  Hospital  of  St. 

John  was  soon  more  independently  provided  by  the  re- 
spect which  was  won  for  their  Order  throughout  Chris- 
tendom through  the  grateful  report  of  the  pilgrims  ; 
with  the  increase  of  their  means  and  numbers  they  n,n<* 
aspired  to  extend  their  humbler  service  of  guarding  the  their  filter. 
roads  of  Palestine  to  the  more  glorious  adventure  of  Jjty. 
offensive  warfare  against  the  Infidels  ; and,  thenceforth, 
in  wealth,  privileges,  and  power,  and  iu  heroic  enter- 
prise, the  History  of  their  rise  differs  little  from  that 
of  the  Hospitallers.  The  constitution  of  the  two  Orders 
was  similar  ; and  the  number  of  Preceptories  and  estates 
possessed  by  the  Templars  in  every  Kingdom  of 
Europe,*  were  immense  sources  of  influence  and  opu- 
lence, second  only  in  degree  to  those  of  the  elder  fra- 
ternity.f  But  in  hotumnible  estimation  and  martial 
renown,  no  superiority  could  with  justice  be  claimed  by 
either  Order;  and  admission  into  the  ranks  of  both  was 
sought  with  equal  avidity  by  the  flower  of  the  European 
Chivalry1.  Iu  externals,  the  Knights  of  the  Temple 
were  distinguished  from  their  rivals  by  their  use  of  a 
long  white  cloak  or  mantle,  with  a straight  red  cross  on 
the  lefl  breast.  The  banner  and  seal  of  the  Order  in 
the  maturity  of  its  splendour  also  bore  a cross  gules  in 
a field  argent ; for  its  earlier  and  well-known  device, 
presenting  the  singular  emblem  of  two  men  on  one 
horse,  although  intended  by  the  pious  humility  of  its 
founders  to  commemorate  the  original  poverty  of  the 
brotherhood,  was  not  long  permitted  to  survive  the 
condition  which  it  had  expressed.  1 

During  the  reign  of  Baldwin  II.  the  safety  and  ex- 
tension of  the  Kingdom  of  Palestine  were  largely  in- 
debted to  the  prowess  of  the  Knights  of  the  Hospital 
mid  Temple  ; and  before  the  decease  of  that  Monarch 
the  two  Orders  had  become  the  most  powerful  cham-  0f 
pions  of  the  Latin  power.  As  Baldwin  II.  had  no  Fbutyuaa  of 
sons,  he  obtained  the  consent  of  his  Nobles  and  Prc-  Anjou, 
lates  to  nominate  us  his  successor,  Foulques  Count  of  ^ 
Anjou,  whom  he  had  married  to  his  eldest  daughter  nua*m' 

* In  England  both  Orders  curly  Acquired  large  posteMions  The 
principal  Preceptor)-  of  each  wan  established  in  London : that  of 
th«  Hospitallers  at  Clerlcenwrll,  and  of  the  Templars  in  Holhorn. 

•honor  it  woo  removed  into  Flee4-atre*t.  Stow,  lib.  ir.  p.  62.  Due- 
dale,  Oriftnei  Jnrtd.  c.  57. 

f Both  Hospitallers  and  Tern  plant  were  prohibited  from  possess- 
ion anyr  private  property  i bat  their  vow  of  poverty,  hy  a conve- 
nient interpretation,  was  only  personal,  and  did  not  extend  to  their 
enjoying  in  common  the  enormous  wealth  of  their  Orders. 

1 1®*  th*  rise  of  the  Order  of  Templar*  see,  pa*tim,  ihe  X licit 
book  of  William  of  Tyre.  Also  Knyghton,  a *382,  Brampton, 
p.  1068,  and  Matt.  Pans,  (Wirt.  Minor.)  p.  419,  &c. 
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Meliaindau  In  hw  youth,  Foolques  had  visited  Pales- 
tine as  a Crusader,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  Knight* 
and  men-at-arms,  and  had  left  so  favourable  an  opinion 
of  his  Chivalrie  qualities  on  the  mind  of  Baldwin  that, 
nine  years  afterwards,  when  he  had  become  a widower, 
the  King  invited  him  from  France  to  receive  the  hand 
of  the  Princess.  Doxuled  by  the  prospect  of  a Royal 
alliance  and  a matrimonial  Crown,  the  Count  abandoned 
his  extensive  French  Fiefs  to  his  son;*  and  on  his 
arrival  in  the  Holy  Land,  his  nuptials  with  Melisinda 
were  solemnized,  and  he  was  immediately  acknowledged 
as  the  heir  to  the  Throne.  The  death  of  Buldwin, 
which  shortly  ensued,  gave  him  the  indisputed  pos- 
session of  the  Crown  ; and  during  a reign  of  thirteen 
years  Foulques,  without  performing  any  brilliant 
achievement,  sufficiently  emulated  the  courage  and  vir- 
tues of  his  predecessors  in  the  defence  and  government 
of  the  Kingdom.  His  decease  left  I lie  State  in  the  hands 
of  his  widow  Melisinda  and  their  son  Buldwin  111., 
then  only  thirteen  years  old,  who  were  crowned  toge- 
ther; and  it  was  soon  after  the  martial  sceptre  of  the 
House  of  Bouillon  had  thus  devolved  upon  n woman 
and  o minor,  that  the  Christian  power  in  the  East 
received  the  first  disastrous  shock  from  tin*  Musulman 
arms.  Since  the  death  of  Joacelyia  de  Courtenay,  the 
defence  of  the  Principality  of  Edema  had  been  feebly 
sustuined  by  his  son,  who  inherited  neither  his  valour  nor 
ability.  But  its  safely  was  more  fatally  compromised 
by  the  selfish  indifference  or  still  more  criminal  trea- 
chery of  the  Frinces  of  Antioch:  who  coolly  witnessed 
the  danger  of  a State  which,  by  its  position  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  formed  the  great  advancer!  post  of  the  Latin 
settlements  in  Syria;  and  which  therefore  every  motive 
of  honour  and  policy  should  have  impelled  them  to  suc- 
cour. Profiting  by  the  disunion  of  the  Christian*, 
Zenghi,  the  Turkish  Emir  of  Mosul  or  Aleppo,  whose 
martial  activity  and  skill  had  already  rendered  his 
power  formidable  during  the  life  of  Jowcelyn  de  Cour- 
tenay, suddenly  entered  the  State  of  Erie*1*®  with  an 
overwhelming  force  ; laid  siege  to  its  Capital ; and  be- 
fore the  levies  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem  could  march 
to  it«  relief,  took  the  City  by  storm.t 
The  intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Edessa  startled  the 
Christian  residents  in  Palestine  from  lethargic  indiffer- 
ence to  an  alarming  discovery  of  the  renovation  of  the 
Turkish  power  on  that  frontier;  and  the  first  burst  of 
shame  and  consternation  excited  among  the  guardians 
of  the  Holy  Land  by  the  disgraceful  loss  and  impend- 
ing danger,  was  naturally  followed  by  earnest  solicita- 
tions for  succour  from  Europe.  Throughout  every 
Country  of  Western  Christendom,  the  appeal  was  re- 


* Ttwd  n«ii  was  Geoffrey  Plaatagenet,  the  hudiaml  of  the 
Krapmn  Matilda,  and  father  or  our  Henry  II.  It  U *1ntn|i*  that 
William  of  Tyre,  the  eulogist  of  Foulques,  should  represent  him  as 
sixty  years  of  ago  whop  he  arrived  in  Palestine  for  the  second 
time  tu  celebrate  his  au]4<uU  with  Melisinda;  fur  the  learned  Bette- 
dit-tiae  Authors  of  1,-dri  de  verifier  let  Date*  (Aitick  Comtes 
«P  Anjou)  prose  llml  he  was  bora  only  a.  p.  1092  f anil  his  reign  in 
Palestine  commenced  a.  u.  1131.  Hi*  family  had  long  Iwn 
famous  for  tbo»r  jauiou  of  making  pilgrimages  to  tlw  Holy  Land; 
and  on*  of  them,  who  travelled  trainer  before  tlu*  ora  of  Hi*  Cru- 
sades, having  bound  hi*  servants  by  utth  to  do  whatsoever  lie 
should  require,  compelled  them  publicly  to  scourge  his  naked 
back  before  the  Altar  of  the  Sepulchre,  while  iu  penitential  cries 
ho  implored  the  pardon  of  llcavra  fur  bis  rius,  Malmabtiry,  ?- 
30?. 

t Will.  Tyr.  p.  b44— 693.  For  the  exploits  of  Zenghi.  two  alio 
Ik  Guipure,  Hitt-  tW*.  dut  I/imu,  voL  u.  Ub,  xiii.,  and  tbe  Arabic 
W riters  therein  abridged. 


ccivcd  With  a general  anthusiasro  little  Inferior  to  that  Pn^resn 
which,  half  a century  before,  had  stimulated  the  great  of  the 
design  of  the  Fin*  Crusade.  The  martial  and  religious  Cnwadc*. 
feelings  of  Enro;>e  were  provoked  to  indignation  by  the 
report  of  the  triumph  of  the  Infidels  ; and  this  univer-  *?ra,n 
sal  spirit  was  already  prepared  for  a second  mighty  AlJJj 

effort  of  fanaticism,  when  it  was  roused  into  action  by  1 V*** 

the  master  mind  of  the  Age.  Of  the  station  and  cha-  A 
racier  of  St.  Bernard,  a Biographical  sketch  has  already  jg04[ 
been  given  in  a former  Chapter;*  and  our  business  in  g*/ 
this  place  is  only  to  record  his  principal  share  in  pro-  cor®  C*tf- 
moting  the  Second  Crusade.  The  report  of  the  calamity  **** 
which  had  befallen,  and  of  the  increasing  perils  which 
threatened,  the  Christian  cause  in  Palestine  affected  his 
ardent  temper  with  powerful  emotions  of  religious  seal ; * 

and  his  resolution  to  preach  a new  Crusade  was  supported 
by  the  private  friendship  and  the  public  wishes  of  Pope 
Eugenia*  HI.,  as  well  as  by  the  respect  and  influence 
which  his  virtues  and  talents  had  deservedly  acquired 
throughout  Europe.  Not  less  than  the  distinguished 
part  which  be  had  already  filled  in  Ecclesiastical  affairs, 
do  the  nobility  of  h»  birth,  the  uniform  sanctity  of  his 
life,  and  the  really  great  attainments  of  his  genius 
and  learning,  place  him  at  an  immeasurable  height  of 
personal  dignity  above  the  obscure  and  ignorant  fanatic, 
who  had  first  lighted  up  the  flame  which  he  now  re- 
kindled. But  St.  Bernard  could  only  emulate  the  suc- 
cessful mission,  though  he  might  slight  the  memory ,f 
of  the  Hermit  Peter  ; the  empasrioned  oratory  of  the 
profound  Theologian  could  not  produce  more  astonish- 
ing results  than  the  rude  eloquence  of  the  Solitary  of 
Amiens  ; and  in  the  relation  of  its  effects, the  preaching  of 
the  Second  Crusade  forms  but  a copy  of  that  of  the  First. 

In  our  abstract  of  the  reign  of  Louis  VII.  of  France,  and  tmtler- 
will  be  foundj  an  enumeration  of  the  causes  which  ren-  taken  for 
dered  the  aspect  of  affaire  in  that  Country  at  the  junc-  0f 
tnre  before  us  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  design  of  St.  ao<j  ^ 
Bernard.  By  his  firmness  in  repressing  the  rebellious  Kraperor 
feuds  of  his  turbulent  Vassals,  Louis  had  securely  esta-  Conrad 
Wished  the  Roynl  authority ; and  the  tranquil  condition  ***• 
of  his  Kingdom  left  him  at  liberty  to  gratify,  in  a foreign  *• 
and  sacred  enterprise,  the  thirst  of  glorious  adventure  l*4o. 
natural  to  a young  and  successful  Monarch.  But  even 
the  strong  desire  of  Chivalrous  achievement  was  second- 
ary in  the  mind  of  this  religious  l*rtnce  to  motives  of 
piety,  however  mistaken ; and  feelings  of  deeply  che- 
rished remorse  for  his  involuntary  share  in  the  horrible 
catastrophe  at  Vitry,  and  ofless  reasonable  compunction 
for  a long  disregard  of  the  Papal  anathemas,  powerfully 
impelled  Louis  to  offer  that  atonement,  which  a false 
superstition  deemed  most  acceptable  to  Heaven,  by  em- 
barkiug  in  the  great  warfare  against  the  Infidel  assail- 
ants of  the  Holy  Land.  When,  therefore,  St.  Bernard 
announced  his  mission,  it  was  eagerly  promoted  as  we 
have  seen  by  the  French  King;  and  in  the  great  assem- 
bly of  his  Nobles  and  People  which  he  convoked  at 
Vezelay,  the  same  spectacle  was  repeated  which  had 
been  witnessed  at  the  Council  of  CRftwl  before  the 
First  Crusade.  From  the  innumerable  multitudes. 


* eh.  lair,  of  our  Mutancal  Dwui on,  p.  653, 

-f  In  one  of  his  extant  epistles  St.  Bernard  speaks*  contemjilo- 
ouiij  uf  his  pmleeMSor  the  Hermit,  u vir  yet damt  petrutmvmme, 
rujtu  tt  vot  (<•!  MUr\  urpe  mmtiomem  owdtaria,  4r*»  ; nod  A**1' 11  '-*• 
to  b n misconduct  the  destruction  of  the  pemda  in  the  First  Uu- 
sa»V  Opera  Smmcti  Bernards  Ap.  363.  Ed,  MalniUra,  \ww». 
a.  n.  1750. 
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History,  which  filled  the  plain  and  covered  the  neighbouriag 
' heights  of  Vexelay  to  their  summit,  cries  of  M the  Cross, 
the  Cross  ! It  is  the  Will  of  God”  rent  the  air  and  in- 
terrupted the  vehement  appeal  of  the  preacher;  and 
before  the  assembly  broke  up,  Louis  himself,  with  his 
Quceu.  (he  too  famous  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  mod  a host 
of  the  Nubility  and  Knighthood  of  his  Realm,  had  been 
signed  with  the  sacred  emblem  of  their  vows.  From 
France,  St.  Bernard  with  indefatigable  leal  proceeded 
into  Germany;  and  his  course  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Danube,  and  from  the  recesses  of  the  Swiss  mountains 
to  the  plains  of  Northern  Italy,  was  everywhere  signa- 
lized by  the  same  successful  exertions  of  his  fervid  Zealand 
impetuous  eloquence.  At  his  soul-stirring  exhortations, 
the  great  Feudatory  Princes  of  Bavaria,  Bohemia,  Ca- 
rinthia.  Piedmont,  and  Styria,  with  a crowd  of  inferior 
Chieftains,  assumed  the  Cross ; and  the  conversion  of 
the  Emperor  Conrad  III.,  alter  some  struggle  between 
the  sense  of  political  interest  and  of  religious  duty, 
completed  the  triumph  of  the  pious  orator." 

The  persoual  motives  of  St.  Bernard  were  disin- 
r * terested,  pure,  and  elevated  : his  zeal  was  equally  free 
from  all  alloy  of  gross  Fanaticism,  selfish  ambition,  or 
worldly  vanity ; and  its  mistakeu  direction  was  the  only 
error  which  he  shared  with  the  most  virtuous  and  de- 
vout of  his  contemporaries.  But  the  intrinsic  greatness 
of  his  mind  is  not  the  less  perceptible  through  this  fatal 
delusion  ; and  in  nothing  is  his  superiority  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Age  in  which  he  lived  more  conspicuous,  than  ill 
the  wisdom  and  humanity  which  tempered  his  enthu- 
siasm. The  first  of  these  qualities  was  signally  dis- 
played in  his  refusal  to  accept  the  command  of  the 
intended  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  as  a station  which 
he  felt  and  confessed  his  own  unfitness  to  fill  from  want 
of  martial  experience  and  bodily  health.  His  humane 
exertions  to  avert  from  the  Jews  in  France  a repetition 
of  the  horrid  persecution  which  their  fathers  had  suf- 
fered from  the  fanaticism  of  the  first  Crusaders,  have 
already  been  recorded,  and  were  extended  to  the  pro- 
tection of  that  unhappy  people,  with  earnest  und  con- 
sistent benevolence,  in  Germany  and  other  Countries. 
He  sternly  silenced,  by  the  exertion  of  his  delegated 
authority  from  the  Pope,  the  preaching  of  a fanatical 
German  Monk,  who  had  endeavoured  to  provoke  a 
general  massacre  of  the  Jews ; and  his  injunctions  in 
circular  letters  to  the  Crusaders  to  abstain  equally 
from  the  murder  and  spoliation  of  an  unoffending 
people,  breathe  the  genuine  Christian  precepts  of  mercy 
and  justice.  The  doctrines  thus  inculcated  indeed  were 
so  new  to  his  Age,  that  fully  to  appreciate  the  virtuous 
and  truly  pious  efforts  of  SL  Bernard  in  this  lubour  of 
charity,  they  must  be  contrasted  with  the  monstrous 
opinion  then  prevalent  among  all  orders  of  societv,  that 
to  shed  the  blood  and  despoil  the  wealth  erf-  Infidels 
was  an  allowable  vengeance,  and  even  a positive  duty, 
against  the  enemies  of  God.  The  practical  application 
of  thia  inhuman  and  impious  belief  to  the  plunder  and 
slaughter  of  a rich,  usurious,  and  defenceless  race, 
offered  too  tempting  a prey  to  the  cupidity  of  the 


• Ode  da  Diagolo,  (apud  Bouquet,  Rerun / de»  Hitt.  Phntfot*,) 
vol.  ni.  p.  9t—93.  Otto  Friungviisia  (apud  Muratori,  Scrip/.  Her. 
1/at.  ) vol.  vi.  e.  97.  These  two  Wrilerv,  the  first  u Frenchman, 
and  the  latter  a German,  who  himself  accompanied  the  Emperor 
f«arad  to  Palestine,  form  -toeethvr  with  the  anonymous  Author 
*j>e  Grt/a  Ijtdrrnci  Rrgit  Fit.  (iq  Duchesne,  vol.  it.)— our  chief 
^’Wleaipanujr  authorities  far  the  treuMCtiom  of  their  respective 
coeatiyinea  in  the  Second  Crusade. 
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bigoted  populace  and  the  yet  more  malignant  instigation 
of  numerous  debtors,  to  be  wholly  averted  even  by  the 
eloquent  and  powerful  denunciations  of  the  preacher 
whose  voice  had  awakened  all  Europe  to  arms.  Not- 
withstanding the  anathemas  of  St.  Bernard,  the  Jews 
were  in  many  places  robbed  and  murdered  ; and  in 
Germany  especially  they  were  saved  from  extermination 
only  by  the  Imperial  protection.* 

The  jirescnce  of  Louis  Vil.  and  of  the  Emperor  Con- 
rad III. — the  first  great  Monarchsof  the  West  who  bad 
assumed  the  Cross — seemed  to  invest  the  great  enter- 
prise in  which  they  had  engaged  with  a dignity  superior  ^the*Cru- 
even  to  that  of  the  former  Crusade.  The  armies  which  *ading 
the  two  Sovereigns  prepared  to  lead  to  the  relief  of 
Palestine  comprised  the  national  Chivalry  of  France  A-  D* 
and  Germany,  with  numerous  auxiliaries  from  England*!  1 147. 
and  Italy;  and  if  the  statements  of  contemporary 
Writers  may  be  credited,  these  united  forces  equalled  in 
number  the  prodigious  hosts  of  the  first  Holy  War. 

The  Emperor  and  the  King  were  each  at  the  head  of 
seventy  thousand  mailed  cavalry  ; their  heavily  armed 
iufantry  exceeded  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ; and 
the  Clergy,  oilier  defenceless  pilgrims,  camp  followers, 
women,  and  children,  might  swell  the  aggregate  of  the 
Crusading  multitudes  to  nearly  a million  of  souU.{ 

From  Ratisbon  und  M&yence,  their  places  of  rendezvous, 
both  the  German  and  French  urmies  successively  pur- 
sued the  same  route  through  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  to 
Constantinople,  which  had  bceu  traversed  by  their  pre- 
decessors in  the  First  Crusade.  .Manuel  Coinncuus, 
grandson  of  Alexius,  was  now  on  the  Byzantine  throne: 
but  the  timid  and  treacherous  policy  of  that  Court  was 
unchangeable ; and  in  the  apparent  friendship  and 
secret  hostility,  with  which  the  Greek  Emperor  alter- 
nately assisted  and  harassed  the  march  of  the  Crusaders, 
he  faithfully  copied  the  example  of  his  ancestor.  He 
eugaged  by  Treaty  that  they  should  be  received  hospi- 
tably and  supplied  with  provisions  upon  equitable 
terms  : yet,  in  the  bread  which  his  subjects  sold  to 
them,  poisonous  ingredients  were  frequently  mingled  ; 
base  coin  was  issued  expressly  from  the  Imperial  Mint 
to  de fraud  the  strangers  in  the  interchange  of  trade ; 
the  sick  whom  the  Crusading  hosts  were  obliged  to 
leave  behind  on  their  march  were  often  murdered  ; their 
stragglers  were  cut  off;  the  bridges  on  their  route  were 
broken  down  ; their  columns  were  galled  with  flights 
of  arrows  from  ambush  in  every  forest ; and  all  the  im- 
pediments of  a desultory  though  unavowed  warfare  were 
cowardly  opposed  to  their  progress.  When  therefore 
the  German  army  thus  harassed  arrived  before  the  walls 
of  Constantinople,  Conrad,  though  he  abstained  from 
hostile  retaliation,  indignantly  refused  an  interview  with 
the  Greek  Emperor,  and  crowing  the  Bosphorus  pur- 
sued his  march  through  Asia  Minor.  But  the  French 
King,  on  his  arrival  ut  the  Byzantine  Capital,  accepted 
the  apologies  und  entertainment  of  Manuel,  and  suffered 
himself  to  be  beguiled  by  the  blandishments  of  his  per- 
fidious host,  until  he  was  roused  from  inaction  by  the 


• WefFl’t,  Hitt.  £ AUrmagne,  voi.  i.  p.  309. 

f The  Tvcrut  ennatien  of  the  Civil  wan*  of  Stephen's  rvtjpi  induced 
many  uf  I he  Kogitah  nobility  to  assume  I ha  Cross,  sod  among  them 
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appalling  intelligence  of  the  destruction  of  the  German 
' army.* 

In  the  inarch  through  Asia  Minor,  the  Emperor 
Conrad  was  betrayed  by  his  Greek  guides  into  the  hands 
of  the  Sultan  of  Iconium,  who  had  assembled  immense 
hordes  of  Turcomans  to  oppose  his  passage.  While 
purposely  misled  into  the  most  dangerous  mountain 
passes  of  Lycaonin,  the  Germans  were  suddenly  attacked 
on  all  sides  ; and  the  heavily  armed  Chivalry  were  unable 
either  to  reach  their  more  lightly  equipped  assailants  on 
■.  the  heights,  or  to  protect  the  defenceless  crowd,  of  foot- 
men from  the  Turkish  arrows.  By  a desperate  effort, 
Conrad  succeeded,  indeed,  with  n portion  of  his  horse, 
in  cutting  u retreat  through  the  Musulinati  hordes  : but 
he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  infantry  and  unarmed 
pilgrims  to  their  fate;  anti  nine-tenths  of  the  whole 
German  host  are  computed  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  shafts  and  scimitars  of  the  Infidels,  or  to  have  pe- 
rished of  hunger  and  thirst  in  this  calamitous  expedi- 
tion. When  Conrad,  with  the  remnant  of  his  followers, 
had  effected  his  retreat  to  Nice,  where  the  French  King 
after  crossing  the  Bosphorus  had  established  his  camp, 
no  doubt  was  left  of  the  foul  treachery  of  Manuel,  who 
had  not  only  delayed  the  ailvauee  of  Louis  by  false 
reports  of  the  success  of  his  German  confederates,  hut 
was  also  found  to  have  maintained  au  intelligence  with 
the  Sultan  of  Iconium.  As  the  Greek  Kmperor  is 
charged  with  this  guilt,  not  merely  by  the  I^otin  Writers, 
but  on  the  contemporary  testimony  of  one  of  his  own 
subjects, t some  praise  is  due  to  the  magnanimous  or 
prudent  forbearance,  which  induced  the  Crusading  Mo- 
narchs  to  sacrifice  every  natural  impulse  of  vengeance 
to  the  fulfilment  of  the  sacred  objects  of  their  enterprise. 
Now  advancing  in  concert  through  Asia  Minor*  but 
turning  aside  from  the  former  route  of  the  Crusaders  to 
the  sea-coast  of  Lydia,  Conrad  olid  Louis  reached 
Ephesus  with  their  forces  : but  there  the  destitution  of 
equipments  for  a longer  march,  to  which  his  Germans 
had  been  reduced  by  their  defeat,  obliged  Conrad  to 
transport  them  by  sea  to  Palestine ; and  the  French 
army  alone  resumed  its  route  by  land.  On  the  banks 
of  tike  Meander,  Louis  and  his  Chivalry  encountered 
and  overthrew  the  Turkish  hosts  with  so  tremendous  a 
slaughter,  that  piles  of  Musulman  hones  in  the  next 
Age  still  whitened  the  scene  of  destruction.  But  the 
confidence  inspired  by  this  victory  served  only  to  lure 
on  the  negligent  Crusuders  to  their  ruin.  In  their  con- 
tinued march,  the  vanguard  had  already  passed  the 
mountains  between  Pisidia  and  Phrygia,  when  the  rere- 
wnrd  commanded  by  Louis  in  person,  while  entangled 
in  the  defiles,  was  suddenly  assailed  by  innumerable 
swarms  of  Turks,  who  covering  the  surrounding  preci- 
pices from  thence  with  fragments  of  rock  crushed  and 
nurled  w hole  squadrons  of  the  French  gciis-d’nrincrie  into 
the  yawning  gulfs  below.  The  surprise  was  so  complete 
and  dreadful,  that  the  whole  rearguard  was  routed  and 
destroyed  before  order  could  be  restored  ; and  the  King 
himself,  after  performing  prodigies  of  valour,  was  saved 
only,  under  favour  of  the  darkness,  by  climbing  a tree, 
and  with  difficulty  escaped  almost  unattended  to  the 
camp  of  the  vanguard.  After  this  disaster,  the  hope  of 
penetrating  into  Syria  by  land  was  abandoned  ; the  sea- 
const  was  again  sought ; and  the  army  reached  the  port 
of  Attalia  in  Pamphyliu.  There,  after  incurring  new 

• Will.  Tjt.  p.  901—903.  Cumsmtu,  y.  30—3 2. 
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horrors  and  losses  from  famine  and  disease,  the  King 
succeeded  in  procuring  some  Greek  vessels  to  transport 
his  bands  of  Nobles  and  Knights  to  Antioch;  but  he 
was  reluctantly  compelled,  by  the  want  of  sufficient 
shipping,  to  abandou  the  inferior  crowd  of  infantry  and 
pilgrims  on  the  shore.  After  his  departure,  the  guard 
which  he  hud  left  for  their  protection  proved  insufficient 
to  resist  the  incessant  attacks  of  the  Turks  ; the  people 
of  Attalia  not  only  shut  the  gates  of  the  city  against 
them,  but  massacred  the  defenceless  sick  and  wounded; 
and  the  whole  wretched  multitude  perished  either  by  the 
swords  of  the  Infidels  or  the  more  unnatural  cruelty  of 
the  perfidious  Greeks.* 

When  the  German  Emperor  and  the  French  King  i 
had  at  last  reached  the  shores  of  Palestine  by  sea,  even  1 
the  shattered  remnants  of  their  hosts  supplied  so  consi-  1 
demble  a reinforcement  to  the  Christian  power  in  Pales-  j 
tine,  that  in  a general  Council  at  Acre,  whither  the  two 
Monarchs  repaired  to  meet  the  King  of  Jerusalem  and 
his  Barons,  it  was  resolved  to  undertake  some  enterprise 
worthy  of  the  Imperial  and  Boynl  dignity.  But  though 
the  recovery  of  the  Principality  of  Edessa  had  formed 
the  original  design  of  the  Crusade,  that  object  was  now 
cither  abandoned  from  conviction  of  the  difficulties 
attending  so  distant  an  expedition,  or  postponed  to  more 
pressing  considerations  of  immediate  danger  or  local 
interest.  The  vicinity  of  Damascus  rendered  the  conti- 
nued possession  of  that  important  place  by  the  Infidels 
more  perilous  to  the  safety  of  the  Latin  Kingdom  than 
the  loss  of  the  remoter  city  of  Edessa  ; and  the  three 
Sovereigns  of  Germany,  Frame,  and  Jerusalem,  led 
their  national  Chivalry  and  the  Knights  of  St.  John  and 
the  Temple  to  the  siege  of  that  great  strong-hold  of  the 
Turkish  power  in  Syria.  But  Damascus  was  strongly  I 
fortified  und  skilfully  defended  ; the  valour  of  the  Chris-  *• 
tians  was  misdirected  by  ignorance  or  paralyzed  by  dis- 
cord and  treason ; und  after  a miserable  failure,  variously 
attributed  to  all  these  causes,  the  Crusading  army  with- 
drew from  the  walls,  anti  retreated  in  shame  and  disho- 
nour to  Jerusalem.  Thence,  in  despair  of  the  cfli-  j 
cacy  of  further  exertions,  Conrad  and  Louis,  with  an  « 
interval  of  a year  betw  een  their  several  departures,  l>nth  0 
returned  to  Europe  with  the  broken  array  of  the  Cirhi-  * 
v&lry ; and  the  Christian  cause  in  Palestine  was  again 
deserted,  save  by  the  scanty  bands  but  enduring  courage 
of  its  habitual  defetulers.t 

•Such  was  the  abortive  issue  of  the  Second  Crusade.  I 
The  mightiest  efTorts  of  the  congregated  force  of  Europe 
had  been  exhausted  in  Asia  Minor;  and  the  presence  of  1 
the  greatest  Monarchs  of  Christendom  in  Palestine  had 
served  only  to  expose  the  weakness  of  their  vaunted 
power  to  the  eyes  of  the  triumphant  Infidels.  The  sacri- 
fice of  the  myriads  of  their  followers  had  absolutely 
failed  to  achieve  a single  advantage  for  the  cause  in 
which  two  great  armies  had  perished  ; and  after  the 
fruitless  hopes  of  succour  which  hud  been  excited  try 
their  approach  and  disappointed  by  their  failure,  the 
guardians  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  were  abandoned  to 
sustain  the  tempest  of  Musulm&n  warfare  with  dimi-  1 
nished  confidence  and  increasing  danger.  Meanwhile,  * 
from  the  distant  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  tbe  gathering  j 
power  which  had  already  swept  away  the  Christian  t 
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. bulwark  of  Edessa  and  wai  destined  eventually  to  over- 
* whelm  (he  Latin  Kingdom  of  Palestine,  was  continually 
enlarged  with  portentous  vigour.  Before  the  death  of 
Zenghi,  the  victorious  Emir  or  Atabce*  of  Aleppo,  his 
dominions  had  already  swelled  into  a considerable 
Empire ; and,  by  its  still  further  extension  under  his 
son,  the  great  Noureddin,  who  added  the  sovereignty  of 
Damascus  to  that  of  Aleppo,  and  consolidated  the  Mu- 
sulman  power  in  Syria  under  a single  ruler,  the  frontiers 
of  the  Latin  States  became  completely  enveloped  by  the 
conquests  of  this  formidable  enemy. t 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  failure  of  the  Second 
Crusade  and  the  increasing  power  of  the  Turks,  Bald- 
win III.,  supported  by  the  Feudal  array  of  his  Kingdom 
and  the  Knights  of  the  Military  Orders,  continued 
throughout  the  remainder  of  his  reign  to  uphold  the 
Christian  cause  in  Palestine  with  courage  and  energy. 
In  order  to  protect  the  Northern  frontiers  of  the  Latin 
States  from  the  designs  of  Noureddin,  the  King  sta- 
tioned himself  at  Antioch ; and  though  unable  to  save 
the  remnant  of  the  Edessene  territory,  he  succeeded  in 
rescuing  the  Christian  garrisons  and  inhabitants  under 
a safe  escort  from  the  impending  horrors  of  Turkish 
slavery.  Being  recalled  from  Antioch  to  repel  a new 
invasion,  in  which  the  troops  of  Noureddin  from  Da- 
mascus had  penetrated  to  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  he 
came  up  with  the  Infidels,  who  had  already  been  com- 
pelled to  retreat  by  the  bravery  of  the  Military  Orders  ; 
and  inflicted  on  them  near  Jericho  so  total  a defeat,  that 
the  whole  Turkish  host  was  either  slaughtered  or 
drowned  in  the  waters  of  the  Jordan.  On  the  Southern 
frontiers  of  Palestine,  the  arms  of  the  Christian  Prince 
were  subsequently  still  more  successful  against  the 
Egyptian  Musulmans;  and  his  reduction  of  the  impor- 
tant city  of  Ascalon.  after  an  obstinate  siege,  added  a 
new  possession  and  bulwark  to  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusa- 
lem. By  these  exploits  and  by  the  generous  spirit  with 
which  he  devoted  his  last  years  to  the  active  defence  of 
his  people,  Baldwin  redeemed  the  reproach  of  some  ir- 
regularities of  personal  conduct  which  had  clouded  his 
youth  ; without  any  high  degree  of  ability,  his  character 
was  graced  by  many  noble  and  chivalric  qualities  ; and 
he  died  respected  even  by  his  Infidel  enemies  and  deeply 
lamented  by  his  own  subjects.;  As  ha  left  no  children, 
c he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Almeric,  whose  equal 
mediocrity  of  talent  was  unrelieved  by  the  same  virtues, 
and  whose  temper  presented  on  unpleasing  contrast  of 
avarice  and  overweening  ambition.  By  these  passions 
the  new  King,  disregarding  the  pressure  of  nearer  and 
more  imminent  danger  from  the  power  of  Noureddin, 
was  tempted  to  engage  in  repeated  projects  for  the  dis- 
tant conquest  of  Egypt,  which  as  fruitlessly  exhausting 
the  strength  of  the  Christian  Kingdom,  may  be  num- 
bered among  the  accelerating  causes  of  its  downfal. 

Obey  ing  the  usual  vicissitudes  of  the  Saracen  Dynas- 
ties, the  Fatimitc  Khalils  of  Egypt  had  for  many 
generations  sunken  into  abject  slavery  to  their  own 
Visits ; and  at  the  period  before  us  the  supreme 
authority  in  the  Seraglio  of  Cairo  was  disputed  between 
two  powerful  rivals.  Shower  and  Dargbam.  The  latter 
prevailing,  Shawer  fled  to  the  Court  of  Noureddin  ; and 

• This  till*  signifying  father  or  prutrttor  of  the  Sovereign,  so*cn* 
to  have  been  extorted  by  th*Tnrkmh  Chieftains  from  their  nominal 
Ionia,  hot  real  slave*,  the  Khalits  of  Bagdad.  D'Harbclot,  Btb. 
OrxtnfaU.  Aft.  Attiixc. 

t D»  Ouignws,  lib.  xiii. 

| Will.  Tyr.  p.  915 — 954.  Do  Guignes,  lib.  xiii. 
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that  Priuce,  glad  of  any  occasion  for  extending  his  influ-  Progrew 
ence,  openly  protected  the  fugitive,  and  despatched  a of  the 
body  of  troops  under  Shiracouch,  the  most  famous  of 
hi*  Turcoman  Generals,  into  Egypt,  to  reinstate  him  in 
the  Yizirship.  The  expedition  was  successful;  Darg-  a"50* 
hum  was  slain  in  battle  ; but  Shawer,  in  nominally  re- 
covering  his  power  over  the  helpless  Klialif  of  Egypt,  1 to  * 
found  that  he  was  only  himself  a slave  to  the  lieutenant  k.  D. 
of  Noureddin.  To  rid  himself  of  this  new  yoke,  the  1204. 
Egyptian  Vixir  had  recourse  to  the  King  of  Jerusalem  ; 
and  Almeric,  who  had  already  engaged  in  hostilities  to 
exact  a promised  tribute  from  Egypt,  eagerly  received 
his  overtures.  The  power  of  Noureddin  was  far  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  Frankish  Monarch  : but  the  proximity 
of  Palestine  to  Egypt  enabled  the  Christian  forces  to  Chi[«SL*s* 
reach  Cairo  by  a direct  march  from  their  own  frontiers;  and  Turks 
while  from  Damascus  the  interposition  of  the  Latin  States  for  its  po«- 
would  oblige  the  Turkish  cavalry  to  make  a long  circuit 
over  the  burning  Deserts  of  Arabia.  This  advantage  of 
situation  made  it  easy  for  the  King  of  Jerusalem,  on  the 
invitation  of  Shawer,  to  inarch  an  army  into  Egypt,  and 
to  besiege  Shiracouch  in  Pelusium,  before  Noureddin 
was  able  to  succour  his  lieutenant.  After  a long  and 
gallant  defence,  the  Turkish  General  was  compelled  to 
capitulate : but  Noureddin  meanwhile  had  made  a for- 
midable diversion  by  pouring  his  troops  into  the  territory 
of  Antioch  ; and  Almeric,  thus  prevented  from  reaping 
the  fruits  of  his  victory,  returned  by  rapid  marches  to 
the  defence  of  the  Latin  State.  At  his  approach, 
Noureddin  made  an  artful  demonstration  of  retiring: 
but  his  retreat  was  only  the  prelude  to  a sudden  attack 
upon  the  exulting  and  negligent  forces  of  Almeric  ; and 
the  Christians,  before  they  coukl  recover  from  their  sur- 
prise, were  routed  near  Artesia  with  immense  loss.  a,  d.  . 
After  this  ominous  event,  the  severest  defeat  in  the  open  1163. 
field  which  the  Christian  forces  in  Palestine  had  sus- 
tained since  their  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  Noureddin  was 
at  leisure  to  resume  his  designs  upon  Egypt ; and  the 
veteran  Shiracouch  was  ordered  to  lead  a second  and 
more  uumcrous.army  into  that  Country.  But  Almeric, 
stimulated  by  ambition  and  avarice,  had  made  such 
vigorous  efforts  to  repair  the  disaster  of  Artesia.  that  he 
again  appeared  on  the  Egyptian  frontiers  with  a chosen 
body  of  the  Christian  Chivalry,  before  Shiracouch  hud 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The  Turkish  army  was 
exhausted  by  a calamitous  march  across  the  Desert ; the 
Christian  Knights  were  fresh  and  vigorous ; and  their 
valour  and  energy,  though  feebly  supported  by  their 
Egyptian  allies,  triumphed  over  the  superior  military  Conqnest'oe 
skill  of  Shiracouch.  After  a campaign  in  which  the  deliverance 
ability  of  the  Turkish  General  was  admirably  displayed,  f 
he  was  a second  time  obliged  to  oonclude  a capitulation 
with  Almeric  and  the  Vizir  Shawer,  by  which  he  engaged  A „ 
to  evacuate  Egypt ; and  both  the  Christian  and  Turkish  j 167. 
armies  returned  to  their  own  Stales.* 

The  cupidity  of  the  King  of  Jerusalem  was,  however.  Project  or 
after  so  successful  an  expedition,  more  than  ever  at-  ^knvric  for 
traded  by  the  wealth  and  defenceless  condition  of  Egypt ; 
and  obtaining,  through  a family  alliance  which  he  had  jugatiooof 
at  this  epoch  concluded  with  the  Greek  Emperor,  Egypt. 
Manuel  Comnenus,  the  promised  aid  of  the  Byzantine  a.  d. 
navy,  he  resolved  to  attempt  the  total  subjugation  of  the  116S. 
Country  which  he  had  protected  from  the  Turks.  A 
pretence  for  this  aggression  was  found  or  framed  on  the 
report  of  a secret  negotiation  between  the  Vixir  Shawer 

* Will.  Tyr.  p.  95*— 974.  De  Guigoss,  lih.  xiiL 
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and  Noureddin  ; and  Al meric,  drawing  together  one  of 
' the  most  numerous  and  be»t  appointed  armies  which 
had  ever  been  assembled  under  the  Christian  banners 
iu  Palestine,  suddenly  crossed  the  Egyptian  frontiers, 
attacked  Pclusium,  sacked  that  city  with  horrible  cruelty, 
and  from  thenoe  advanced  to  the  gates  of  Cairo.  But 
his  perfidy  and  the  ferocious  conduct  of  his  followers 
roused  the  unwarlike  Egyptians  to  desperation ; and 
while  the  people  of  Cairo  prepared  for  a vigorous  de- 
fence, and  implored  the  distant  aid  of  their  ancient 
Turkish  enemies  for  their  deliverance,  the  Vizir  Shawer 
bailed  the  avarice  of  the  King  of  Jerusalem  by  the  gift 
of  an  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold  and  the  promise 
of  nine  times  that  amount  as  the  price  of  peace.  Tbe 
greedy  Almeric  suffered  himself  to  be  amused  by  these 
negotiations,  until  Shiracouch  with  a large  army  appeared 
on  tbe  frontiers ; and  the  crafty  Vizir,  then  throwing  off 
the  mask,  joined  the  Turks  with  his  troops  snd  recom- 
menced hostilities.  The  Christian  army  was  now  unable 
to  cope  with  the  united  forces  of  the  Egyptian  and  Sy- 
nan  Moslems ; tbe  Greek  Emperor  had  failed  in  ren- 
in failure,  dering  the  promised  cooperation  of  his  navy  ; and  tbe 
▲.  d.  King  of  Jerusalem  closed  Ins  iniquitous  scheme  of  con- 
quest by  a disgraceful  retreat  into  Palestine.  Bat  the 
Egyptian  Vizir  immediately  fell  a victim  to  liis  own 
tortuous  policy.  For,  now  jealous  of  the  influence 
which  ilie  victorious  Turk  had  acquired  over  the  feeble 
mind  of  tbe  Kiialif,  he  conspired  against  the  life  of  ao 
dangerous  a rival ; and  Shirucouch,  anticipating  hie 
treachery,  caused  him  to  be  seized  and  put  to  death,  and 
himself  to  be  invested  with  the  dignity  of  Vizir.* 

The  new  ruler  of  Egypt  survived  his  elevation  only 
two  months ; and  his  death  prepared  the  rise  of  his 
nephew,  the  famous  Sallah-u-deen  or  Saladin.  This 
scourge  of  the  Christian  fortunes  in  Palestine  had  at- 
tended his  uncle  in  all  his  expeditions  into  Egypt ; and 
in  the  second  of  thowe  campaigns  had  particularly  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  a skilful  and  resolute,  though  un- 
successful, defence  of  Alexandria.  But  the  political 
genius  and  ambition  of  the  young  Curdiah  Chieftain  had 
remained  concealed  from  the  world,  and  perhaps  from 
himself,  in  the  pursuit  of  licentious  pleasures  ; and  on 
the  death  of  Shiracouch,  when  the  haughty  pretensions 
of  elder  leaders  to  the  Visirship  alarmed  the  jealousy  of 
* the  feeble  Khulifof  Egypt,  the  apparent  weakness  of 
Saladin  induced  that  Sovereign  to  nominate  him  to  the 
vacant  dignity.  If  the  disgust  and  disaffection  of  the 
disappointed  Emirs  at  first  rendered  Saladin  the  power- 
less servant  of  the  Kholif,  his  skilful  use  ol  the  royal 
treasures  soon  purchased  for  him  the  return,  and  won 
H* com-  tbe  affections,  of  his  former  rivals;  and  the  new  Vizir 
^Tirkidi*  ^ro,n  m*n'ster  became  the  master  of  the  Kha- 

aubjugation,  Uf,  and  the  real  lord  of  Egypt.  A single  bold  measure, 
’ favoured  by  the  mortal  illness  of  the  khalif  Adhed,  was 
now  sufficient  to  complete  the  Turkish  conquest  of  that 
country.  One  of  the  followers  of  Suludin,  taking  pos- 
session of  the  principal  pulpit  of  Cairo,  substituted  the 
Dame  of  the  Khalif  of  Bagdad  for  that  of  the  Egyptian 
and  wtin-  Sovereign  in  the  public  prayers,  as  the  true  CommandeT 
cpuiihei  the  of  the  Faithful;  the  people  from  indifference  or  fear 
Fatimite  silently  acquiesced  in  the  change  ; and  the  green  em- 
Egrpt!*  blema  of  the  aect  of  Ali  were  everywhere  displaced  by 

A_  D<  the  black  ensigns  of  the  Abas»idan  tenets.  The  natural 
3171.  death  of  Adhed,  who  expired  in  ignorance  of  the  event. 


Bite  of 
Saladin. 
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•Wifl.  Tyr.  p.  974—980. 


in  a few  days  completed  this  great  political  and  religious 
revolution,  by  which  the  Fatimite  Dynasty  of  Egypt  was 
extinguished  and  that  Country,  after  a schism  of  two 
Centuries,  was  restored  to  the  orthodox  communion  of 
Islamism.  The  Abassidan  Khalif  of  Bagdad,  whose 
dignity  us  the  spiritual  chief  of  that  fuith  was  still 
revered,  and  whose  nominal  functions  of  temporal  so- 
vereignty were  dictated  by  his  Turkish  masters,  was 
made  to  sanctify  the  usurpation  of  BaJadin,  as  the  Vizir 
of  the  Sultan  Damascus  in  Egypt;  and  as  long  as 
Noureddin  lived,  the  youthful  conqueror  waa  overawed 
by  his  power,  and,  though  not  without  some  symptoms 
of  impatience,  affected  a duteous  submission  to  his  will, 

But  when  the  death  of  the  Sultan*  released  him  from  ra^ 
the  necessity  of  further  dissimulation,  Suludin  threw  off  KgrptJfcc. 
the  mask  ; gradually  extended  his  influence  and  domi-  “"“r  fca 
nion  over  Syria  and  parts  of  Arabia  and  Armenia  j ■c*P*nf-  . 
and  deposing  tbe  young  and  helpless  sons  of  Noureddin,  A'  ®* 
finally  united  the  Mussulman  States  from  the  Nile  to 
the  Tigris  under  his  single  Empire.f 

By  every  motive  of  religion  and  policy,  the  new  and  Weakn*», 
puissant  Lord  of  Syria  and  Egypt  was  urged  to  attempt 
the  expulsion  of  the  detested  enemies  of  his  faith  from  0f,j,e  Latin 
the  intervening  territory  of  Palestine  ; but  he  was  long  Kingdutr- 
obliged  to  suspend  bis  ultimate  designs  against  the 
Christians,  by  the  more  immediate  necessity  of  consoli- 
dating his  dominion  over  his  Mussulman  opponents. 
Meanwhile,  the  Latin  Kingdom,  through  its  intestine 
disorders,  was  fast  falling  into  a state  of  weakness,  which 
promised  to  deliver  it  an  ea*y  prey  to  so  vigorous  an 
assailant.  On  the  death  of  Almeric,  which  shortly 
followed  that  of  Noureddin,  the  crown  of  Jerusalem 
devolved  on  his  son,  Baldwin  IV.  : hut  this  Prince  was  Bairns  of 
afflicted  with  leprosy,  and  fell  himself  so  unequal  to  the 
toils  of  government,  that  he  committed  the  Regency  of 
the  Kingdom  to  hi9  sister  Sybilla  and  her  second  husband 
Guy  de  Lusignan,  a French  Knight,?  to  whom  she  had 
given  her  hand  after  the  dentil  of  her  first  lord,  a Count 
of  Montfcrrat.  But  Lusignan  was  destitute  both  of 
talent  and  courage  ; his  despicable  character  and  un- 
merited elevation  provoked  the  scoru  and  iusulted  the 

• The  character  of  Noureddin  is  amoog  the  brightest  in 
Mohammedan  History : for  political  ability  and  valour  were  the 
least  of  hi*  gnat  qualities.  A Musulcnaa  Writer  declare*  that  the 
catalogue  of  In*  virtues  would  fill  a volume  ; and  among  these,  his 
justice,  clemency,  and  piety  extorted  a still  stronger  testimony  even 
from  his  Christian  foes,  who  bud  sufficient  mason  to  faar  and  iMest 
so  powerful  and  deadly  ao  enemy.  Thus  William  of  Tyre,  after 
numbering  him  among  the  bitterest  persecutors  of  the  Christian 
name  and  fiiith,  adds,  ftrmetf*  turn**  ;ui/w,  va/er,  ftrunrlui,  et 
tccunJvm  gentu  saw  tradthone*  rrltyitnut,  A trait  of  the  frugal 
and  rigid  integrity  with  which  hn  Abstained  from  applying  the 
public  treasures  to  his  domettic  uwi,  has  often  been  repented  from 
the  pages  of  ly  Herbelot.  To  some  expensive  request  from  the  best 
beloved  of  his  wives,  this  absolute  lord  of  the  gorgeous  Knst  would 
only  reply,  “ Aina  2 I fear  God  sod  nm  no  more  than  the  treasurer 
of  his  people.  Their  wealth  I cannot  appropriate  : but  three  shops 
in  the  city  of  Heins  are  yet  my  own,  and  those  you  may  take,  for 
those  alone  can  I give.”  Btbftaihtijur  Orientate,  Art.  AbwrvdtftJi. 

+ Win.  Tyr.  p.  930 — 90S.  BA.  Orient.  Art.  SsArirrfrfrn.  Also 
Buhadin,  FWa  S ;fadm i,  (Schultens,)  p.  1 — 40.  Abutfeda,  (its  £i r- 
e«ep/.  Schultens,)p.  1— 13.De6uignes,  lib.  jriii.fvol.  ii.p.20 1—211.) 

j Lusignan  was  a native,  or  at  least  u subject,  of  the  French 
domains  of  our  Henry  II.,  who  banished  him  for  the  treacherous 
murder  or  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  on  which  he  assumed  the  Cios*, 
the  usual  resource  of  malefactors,  and  came  to  seek  his  fortune  in 
Palestine.  So  eoatempibble  was  the  estimation  m which  he  was 
held  even  by  his  own  kindred,  that  when  his  brother  heard  of  his 
subsequent  elevation  to  the  throne  of  Jerusalem,  he  ironically  ex- 
claimed, '•  Surely,  since  the  liaron*  of  Palestine  have  made  Mm 
a King,  they  would  have  made  me  a God  if  they  had  known  me.” 

Hoveden,  p.  614. 
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pride  of  the  Barons  of  Palestine ; their  disaffection  was 
* fomented  by  the  intrigue*  of  Raymond  I L,  Count  of 
Tripoli,  a man  himself  capable  of  every  perfidy ; and 
the  whole  Kingdom  was  distracted  by  the  selfish  conflict 
of  factions.  To  terminate  their  struggle  the  Royal  leper 
wnB  at  length  compelled  to  make  a new  settlement  of 
his  Realm,  by  which,  abdicating  the  crown  in  favour  of 
his  infant  nephew.  Baldwin  V.,  the  son  of  Sybilla  by 
**  her  first  husband,  he  committed  the  person  of  his  young 
successor  to  the  protection  of  his  relative  Joscelyn  de 
Courtenay,  titular  Count  of  Edessa,*  the  custody  of  the 
fortresses  of  Palestine  to  the  two  Military  Orders,  and 
the  general  Regency  of  the  Kingdom  to  the  treacherous 
Count  of  Tripoli.  Baldwin  IV.  survived  this  disposition 
only  three  years;  his  own  decease  was  quickly  followed 
by  the  suspicious  death  of  his  nephew ; and  Sybilla, 
supported  by  the  Patriarch  and  the  Grand  MasteT  of  the 
Templars,  who  hated  Raymond  of  Tripoli,  obtained 
the  joint  coronation  of  her  worthless  husband  and  herself 
as  King  and  Queen  of  Jerusalem.  The  proud  and  con- 
temptuous  refusal  of  many  of  the  Barons  to  acknowledge 
Lusignan  for  their  Sovereign  produced  a dvil  war,  in 
which  the  Count  of  Tripoli,  under  pretence  of  supporting 
^the  rival  claims  of  Isabella,  sister  of  Sybilla,  to  a share  in 
the  succession,  allied  himself  with  Saladin  ; and  these 
disorders  were  scarcely  appeased  by  the  address  of 
Sybilla  and  the  submission  of  most  of  the  insurgent 
Nobles,  when  the  fatsl  tempest  of  Musulman  war  hunt 
upon  the  disunited  and  devoted  State.! 

- As  long  as  Saladin  was  occupied  in  establishing  his 
authority  over  Egypt  and  Syria,  the  peace  of  the  Latin 
Kingdom  had  not  been  much  disturbed  by  the  incursions 
of  the  Infidels;  and  some  indecisive  hostilities  had  been 
terminated  by  a truce.  But  just  at  the  crisis  when  the 
Turkish  conqueror  was  prepared  to  attempt  the  work  of 
destruction  which  he  bed  probably  long  meditated,  t he 
Christians  themselves  were  the  first  to  disturb  the  hollow 


disproportion  of  his  numerical  force  was  aggravated  by  Pn^rm' 

his  own  incapacity  and  cowardice,  as  well  as  by  the  ‘he 
discord  and  treason*  which  prevailed  in  his  camp. * Cxuaadaa. 

On  the  plain  of  Tiberias  the  hostile  armies  drew  out 
for  a conflict,  of  which  the  event  was  to  decide  the  fate 
of  the  Christian  Kingdom.  Few  intelligible  particulars 
are  related  of  the  sanguinary  battle  which  followed  : 1 V"* 

but  those  few  attest  the  superior  skill  of  Saladin,  who  A D 
in  the  first  day’s  encounter  drove  his  opponents  into  a ]204. 
situation  destitute  of  water ; by  setting  fire  daring  the  * 

night  to  some  neighbouring  woods  increased  their  in- 
tolerable  sufferings  from  the  drought  and  heat  of  a A 0’ 
Syrian  summer’s  night;  and  on  the  following  morning  jjgy 
overwhelmed  and  massacred  their  exhausted  and  fainting  victorv  of 
host.  Not  only  was  the  slaughter  of  the  cavaliers  and  1 

soldiery  exterminating,  but  all  the  principal  leuders  of 
the  Christian  host  were  the  victims  or  prizes  of  this  fatal 
field  : the  Grand  Master  of  the  Hospitallers  was  mortally 
wounded  and  died  in  his  flight ; and  the  chief  of  the 
rival  Order  of  the  Temple,  together  with  the  Marquis  of 
Montferrat.  Reginald  of  Chatillon,  the  worthless  Lusig- 
nan himself,  and  many  of  his  Nobles  and  Knights, 
became  the  captives  of  Saladin.  The  scene  which  ensued 
is  too  characteristic  of  manners  to  be  omitted  in  litis 
place.  When  the  trembling  Lusignan,  and  Chatilloa 
the  guilty  provoker  of  the  war,  were  conducted  to  the 
tent  of  the  conqueror,  Saladin  generously  reassured  the 
craven  King  of  his  safety  by  the  proffer  of  a cup  of  iced 
water,  the  Eastern  pledge  of  hospitality.  Ln&ignaa 
wished  to  pass  the  cup  to  Chatillon : but  the  Sultan 
sternly  declared  that  the  impious  marauder,  who  had  so 
often  insulted  the  Prophet  of  Islam,  must  now  either 
acknowledge  his  law,  or  die  the  death  which  his  crimes 
had  merited.  With  more  virtue  than  his  life  had  pro- 
mined,  Chatillon  spurued  the  condition  of  apostasy  ; and 
a blow  from  the  scimitar  of  the  ferocious  Sultan  himself 
was  the  immediate  signal  for  his  murder.  With  less 


pacification,  which  might  alone  have  deferred  the  hour 
of  their  ruin  ; and  a just  occasion  of  war  was  afforded 
by  the  aggressions  of  a predatory  Baron,  Reginald  de 

Chatillon,  who  surprised  a frontier  castle  belonging  to 
the  Musulmnns  on  the  borders  of  the  Arabian  Desert, 
intercepted  and  plundered  their  caravans  between  Egypt 
and  Mecca,  and  insolently  defied  the  veugcancc  of  the 
Sultan.  Saladin  demanded  redress  of  the  King  of  Jeru- 
salem for  tliese  outrageous  violations  of  the  existing 
peace:  but  the  government  of  Lusignan  was  either  too 
feeble  or  too  corrupt  to  punish  the  lawless  marauder  ; 
and  on  a refusal  of  justice,  Saladin  invaded  Palestine  at 
the  head  of  eighty  thousand  Turcoman  horse  and  foot. 
The  siege  of  the  castle  of  Tiberias  was  the  first  signal 
operation  of  the  Musulman  host;  and  for  the  relief  of 
so  important  a fortress  the  whole  strength  of  the  Christian 
States  was  hastily  collected.  But,  including  the  army 
of  the  Military  Orders,  the  King  of  Jerusalem  could  now 
assemble  under  his  standard  no  more  than  twelve 
hundred  Knights  and  twenty  thousand  foot ; and  the 

* This  Jo«ctdyn  de  Courtenay  vnu  the  grandson  of  the  hero,  end 
the  last  of  tbw  three  Counts  ot  Edom  who  bora  the  same  ume. 
After  tiw  Iom  of  the  Kdesscne  territory,  and  tho  marriage  of  his 
sister  with  Almmc,  the  Royal  favour  had  invested  him  with  extensivo 
Fiefs  in  the  Kingdom  of  Palestine  ; but  leaving  no  son,  the  male 
line  of  the  Asiatic  branch  of  the  Courtenay*  became  nit 'net  on  his 
death-  linage*  tC  Omfrrmcr , c.  xvi. 

f Will.  Tyr.  p.  995.  ad  Jin  Flagon,  (continuatur  of  William  of 
Tyre,  in  Maxteune,  f'et  Scriptorum  LoJl  vol  v.)  p.  5*JJ — 590. 

(apud  Muxatori  Scrip.  Her.  ItaJ.  vol.  vii.) 


excusable  cruelty,  while  he  spared  bis  other  noble  prison* 
cm,  Saladin  in  his  burnt ical  hatred  of  the  Religious 
Orders,  or  his  dread  of  their  prowess,  offered  the  same 
alternative  of  apostasy  or  death  to  the  Knights  of  St. 

John  and  of  (lie  Temple  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands. 

To  a man,  these  devoted  champions  of  the  Cross,  two 
hundred  and  thirty  in  number,  proved  the  sincerity  of 
their  faith  ; and  the  victory  of  the  Moslems  was  stained 
by  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  the  whole  bcwly.f 

The  disastrous  effects  of  the  battle  of  Tiberias  were  Fatal effect* 
immediately  felt  throughout  the  Latin  Kingdom:  for  all  oftheChrio- 
the  principal  fortresses  had  been  drained  of  their  gar- ti4n  du^L‘*t- 
r iso  ns  to  swell  the  ruuks  of  (he  army  ; and  Tiberias  itself, 

Cesarea,  Acre,  Jaffa,  and  Beritus,  rapidly  fall  before  tile 
arms  of  the  conqueror.  Tyre  was  alone  preserved 
through  the  heroic  efforts  to  which  ths  citizens  were 
* By  some  ol  the  Latin  writer*,  tho  destruction  of  the  Christian 
army  t*  ascribed  hi  the  treason  of  tbo  Count  of  Tripoli,  tho  enemy 
bath  of  Lusignan  and  of  tho  (irand  Master  of  the  Tempi*.  Mr. 

Mills  (Hut  «f  the  Crusades,  voL  i.  note  L)  consider*  the  previous 
favourable  mention  of  the  Count  by  William  of  Tynr,  anti  the  silenca 
of  Ralph  (aggrshai,  whoso  Chronicle  is  contained  in  I lie  fifth 
volume  of  Morteiuw,  and  who  was  in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  th* 
battle  of  Titwiai,  as  a satisfactory  refutation  of  the  charge.  But 
the  earlier  alliance  of  the  Count  of  Tripoli  with  Saladin  (mtwdlS 
Tbtsaur.  c.  140.)  is  undisputed;  and  his  sacrifice  of  the  Chnsliao 
cause  to  party  or  personal  hatred  on  that  occasion  » surely  *u®“ 
dent  to  warrant  the  wont  inference  from  his  subsequent  conduct. 

f Bernardus  Theoaur  c 147—151.  Contin.  Will.  Tyr  p.  590 
— 600.  Jacobus  a Vitriaco,  Hut.  Hicrotni.  p.  1117,  fllo.  Cut 
Getiu  D*i  prr  Frame i>».)  Hoveden,  p.  636—637.  D’Uerbelot, 

Art.  So/mMUm  (vuL  iu.  r.  17fa  177.  Ac.)  Bohadin,  p.  40—61*. 

Abulfeda,  p.  3'J. 
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"History.  inspired  by  the  firmness  of  a young  cavalier,  ton  to  the 
v-—'  captive  Marquis  of  Montfcrrat.  But  Saladin  would  not 
Froal  suffer  any  secondary  object  to  arrest  his  great  design 
A*  D*  upon  the  Christian  Capital ; and  turning  aside  from  the 
1099.  wans  of  Tyre,  he  marched  to  the  siege  of  the  Holy  City. 
to  Jerusalem  was  already  crowded  with  fugitives  from  every 
quarter  of  Palestine  : but  the  number  of  warriors  within 
lw4.  .ts  g3tes  wns  small,  and  their  commander  was  a timid 
woman.  Queen  Sybilla,  herself  distracted  with  sorrow 
and  apprehension,  was  more  solicitous  for  her  own 
safety  and  that  of  her  captive  consort,  than  for  the 
public  defence  ; and  dismay  and  discord  reigned  within 
the  place.  The  first  summons  of  Saladin  for  its  sur- 
render was  indeed  rejected  : but  when  the  siege  was 
formed,  the  resistance  was  feeble  or  ineffectual ; and  in 
fourteen  days,  the  Turks,  despite  of  the  sallies  and  efforts 
of  the  garrison,  had  advanced  their  works  and  engines 
to  the  foot  of  the  rampart  and  undermined  the  walls. 
A desire  to  capitulate  was  then  expressed:  but  Saladin, 
in  his  fury  at  the  refusal  to  accept  his  proffered  terms, 
had  sworn  to  execute  a dreadful  vengeance  upon  the 
Christians  for  the  Moslem  blood  which  their  ancestors 
had  shed  at  the  capture  of  the  City  in  the  First  Crusade. 
He  now  therefore  received  the  proposal  of  a capitulation 
with  bitter  contempt ; and  he  only  listened  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  mercy,  when  his  burst  of  passion  was  spent, 
and  the  suppliant  Christians  left  him  to  dictate  the  terms 
of  surrender.  He  then  consented  to  spare  the  lives  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  promised  a safe-conduct  for  the 
Queen,  her  Nobles,  and  soldiery  to  Tyre:  but  declared 
that  the  remaining  population  of  Jerusalem  should 
become  slaves,  unless  they  were  ransomed  at  the  rate  of 
ten  crowns  of  gold  for  each  man,  half  that  sum  for  each 
woman,  and  a single  piece  for  every  child. 

Oaasrosity  As  soon  as  these  terms  had  been  accepted  by  the  snb- 
of  Saladin.  mission  of  the  vanquished,  Saladin  exhibited  traits  of  a 
generous  humanity  which  might  have  been  little  antici- 
pated from  the  cruelty  with  which  he  had  recently  stained 
the  victory  of  Tiberius  ; and  his  conduct  at  Jerusalem 
well  merits  the  eulogy  of  on  enemy,  that  he  was  in 
nothing  but  in  name  a barbarian,  lie  not  only  per- 
formed his  promises  with  a religious  fidelity,  but  exceeded 
their  fulfilment  by  a full  measure  of  benevolence.  When 
the  weeping  female  train  of  the  Queen  issued  from  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem,  his  spirit  melted  even  unto  tears  at 
the  spectacle  of  their  misery : he  advanced  to  meet  the 
mourners ; attempted  to  console  the  Princess  with  the 
courteous  sympathy  of  a warrior  of  Chivalry  ; released  the 
husbands  and  children  of  all  her  train  without  ransom  ; 
and  even  dismissed  them  laden  with  presents.  Nor  did 
his  generosity  end  here  : for  he  accepted  a price  very 
much  beneath  the  stipulated  sum  for  the  freedom  of  the 
Christian  poor ; anil  even  liberated  ao  many  of  his 
other  captives  gratuitously,  that  the  total  number  who 
remained  in  bondage  did  not  much  exceed  ten  thousand, 
out  of  a population  which  ii  said  to  have  amounted  to 
one  hundred  thousand.  These  better  feelings  of  his 
nature  achieved  a more  difficult  triumph  over  even  the 
fanaticism  which  was  usually  his  master  passion  : for 
learning  the  humane  attentions  which  the  KnighU  of  the 
Hospital  bestowed  upon  tins  sick,  he  allowed  several 
brethren  of  an  Order,  which  he  detested  and  found  ever  in 
arms  against  him,  to  remain  in  the  city  a sufficient  time  for 
the  accomplishment  of  their  pious  and  charitable  offices.* 

• Bernard.-,  Cool.  WilL  Tyr.  p.  601—613. 

Hoi  eilen.  p.  637-^b-  P lU  ivora.  Iklodm.  p.  C4— 

75.  AUdCwU,  p.  39—43. 


When  the  Queen  and  her  train  had  been  safely  dis-  Progress 
missed,  the  magnanimous  victor  made  his  entry  into  of  the 
Jerusalem  in  triumphant  and  splendid  procession.  The  Crusadea. 
great  Mosque  of  Omar,  on  the  site  of  Solomon's  Temple,  ' 
which  had  been  converted  into  a Christian  Church,  was 
immediately  consecrated  anew  to  the  worship  of  Islam, 
after  its  pavement  and  walls  had  been  washed  with 
Damascene  rose  water ; the  golden  cross  which  sur- 
mounted the  dome  of  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  was 
taken  down  and  for  two  days  dragged  through  the  Fall  or" 
streets;  and  after  a possession  by  the  Christians  ofjaausa- 
eighty-eighl  years,  Jerusalem  was  again  defiled  by  the  mate 
religion  and  empire  of  the  votaries  of  Mohammed.  * 

Nazareth,  Bethlehem,  Ascalon,  Sidon,  quickly  followed 
the  fate  of  the  Capital ; the  Principality  of  Antioch  was 
only  spared  on  the  ignominious  condition  of  tribute  to 
the  Sultan ; and  of  all  the  possessions  of  the  Christians 
in  Palestine,  the  seaport  of  Tyre  was  almost  the  only 
place  of  importance  which  was  saved  from  the  wreck  of 
their  fortunes.  But  to  that  city  all  the  Christian  gar- 
risons which  capitulated  had  been  permitted  to  retire : 
the  whole  remaining  strength  of  the  Latin  Chivalry  of 
Palestine  was  contained  within  its  wall* ; and  when  the 
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Turkish  army  a second  time  appeared  before  the  place, 
it  was  again  so  bravely  defended  under  the  guidance  of 
Conrad  of  Montferrat,  that  the  conqueror  of  Jerusalem 
was  compelled  to  retire  from  a fruitless  siege.  The 
grateful  people  resolved  to  bestow  the  sovereignty  of 
their  city  upon  their  brave  leuder ; and  when  Guy  of 
Lusignan,  having  obtained  his  liberation,  attempted  to 
enter  the  place,  they  refused  to  admit  him  within  the 
walls,  or  to  acknowledge  further  allegiance  to  the  man, 
on  whose  incapacity  and  cowardice  they  laid  the  ruin 
of  the  Christian  cause.  Lusignan  indeed  had  only 
obtained  his  release  by  a solemn  renunciation  (if  his 
crown  to  Saladin  ; and  the  Sultan,  satisfied  with  thia 
vain  confirmation  to  the  title  of  conquest,  had  returned 
to  enjoy  his  glory  at  Damascus:  when  he  was  roused 
from  a brief  season  of  repose  by  the  alarming  report 
that  the  nations  of  Europe,  burning  with  ardour  to 
avenge  the  shame  of  the  Christian  defeat,  and  the  loss 
of  the  Sepulchre  of  Christ,  were  again  about  to  precipi- 
tate themselves  upon  the  shores  of  Palestine.* 

The  news  of  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem  hod  filled  all  K&cta  of 
Western  Christendom  with  horror  and  grief.  By  the  this  event 
superstitious  piety  of  the  Age.  the  apathetic  indifference  ,n  Kurol** 
which  had  permitted  the  hallowed  scenes  of  Human 
Redemption  again  to  be  profaned  with  the  triumph  of 
the  enemies  of  God.  was  deeply  felt  as  an  offence,  which 
merited  and  would  provoke  the  wrathful  judgments  of 
Heaven.  But  after  the  first  shock  of  the  intelligence,  Ta*  Tins# 
the  general  consternation  and  despair  were  at  once  sue-  CkuMi 
ceeded  by  a burst  of  enthusiasm,  equally  congenial  to 
the  fanatical  and  martial  state  of  society.  All  the  princi- 
pal Sovereigns  of  Europe/f — except  tbooe  of  Spain,  who 


• Bemordus,  c.  167— 177.  Cog«*hal,  p.  811, 812.  Hut.  Hit- 
re  tot.  (in  (ieifu  Dti,  & c.)  p.  1150 — 1169. 

“ | Henry  II.  of  England  and  Philippo-Auguete  of  France  met 
and  received  the  Crow  together  near  Giaon ; and  the  English  King 
appear*  to  have  been  eminent  in  hie  intention  of  undertaking  the 
Crusade,  until  prevented  by  the  second  rebellion  of  hi*  Sons.  A l a 
Great  Council  which  he  assembled  at  Gidington,  in  Northampton- 
shire, it  wa«  agreed  that  a tenth  of  all  rents  and  movable*  should 
tie  levied  from  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Realm  for  tha  eervice  of 
the  expedition  ; and  by  thia  means  the  King  obtained  eevraty 
thousand  pound*  from  hie  Christian  suliject* ; whila  he  extnrlod  the 
enormous  mm,  for  those  day*,  of  sixty  thousand  more  from  the 
Jew*  m hi*  dormuboiM,  at  Urn  rate  of  a fourth  of  ail  theii  poo- 
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n«t0TT-  found  sufficient  exercise  for  their  leal  apinst  the  Mi  - 
' sulman  power  in  that  Peninsula— immediately  vowed  to 
lead  their  National  forces  to  the  recover;  of  Jerusalem  : 
but  even  their  earnest  preparations  were  too  tardy  for 
the  popular  impatience ; and  myriads  of  their  sulyects, 
thronging  from  every  Country  to  the  ports  of  the 
Mediterranean,  took  shipping  at  their  private  charge 
and  hastened  to  the  shores  of  Palestine.  The  chief 
means  of  transport  were,  as  usual,  supplied  by  the 
Maritime  Republics  of  Italy ; but  numerous  bands  of 
pilgrims,  embarking  from  the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  the 
North  Seas,  and  the  British  Channel,  from  thence 
accomplished  the  whole  maritime  passage  to  the  Asiatic 
coast*  . 

Arrival  of  By  the  arrival  at  Tyre,  in  quick  succession,  of  all 
its  ftrtt  mo  these  Crusadem.  led  by  mnnv  Noblemen  and  Prelates 
“ — " of  distinction,  the  imbecile  King  of  Jerusalem  soon 

found  himself  at  the  head  of  a numerous  army ; and 
when  he  was  encouraged  or  impelled  by  the  renovated 
strength  and  ardent  seal  of  his  fol lowers  to  advance 
from  Tyre  and  lay  siege  to  Acre,  the  numbers  of  the 
Christian  host  before  the  walls  of  that  important  city 
rapidly  swelled  to  one  hundred  thousand  men.  The 
danger  of  a fortress  which,  by  its  position  between  the 
sea  and  the  great  central  valley  of  Palestine,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  maritime  key  of  the  whole  Country, 
roused  Saladin  from  hisinaclion  ; and  while  the  strength 
of  the  fortifications  and  the  valour  of  a numerous 
Musulinan  garrison,  defied  all  the  efforts  of  the  Cru- 
saders, the  Sultan  himself,  arriving  in  the  adjacent 

Elain  at  the  head  of  a mighty  host,  enveloped  their 
eleaguer  and  harassed  them  with  perpetual  though 
desultory  assaults.  Thu  Christians,  in  their  turn,  were 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  standing  on  the  defensive; 
their  camp  was  diligently  fortified ; and  such  was  the 
strength  and  completeness  of  the  works  with  which 
they  surrounded  it,  that  in  the  hyperbolical  language  of 
the  East,  the  Musulmans  declared  not  even  a bird  could 
penetrate  the  lines.  By  sea  the  contest  was  maintained 
with  equal  obstinacy ; for  the  naval  forces  of  the  com- 
batants were  so  nicely  balanced,  that,  by  each  successive 
reinforcement,  either  party  was  enabled  to  relieve  the 
garrison  of  Acre,  or  to  refresh  the  wants  of  the  besiegers. 
The  latter  indeed  suffered  so  dreadfully  from  famine, 
disease,  and  the  incessaul  vicissitudes  of  combat,  that 
above  three  hundred  thousand  Crusaders  are  computed 
to  have  perished  before  the  walls  and  in  the  plain  of 
Acre ; and  the  losses  of  the  Musulmans  from  the  same 
causes  were  probably  inferior  only  in  degree.  But,  on 
both  sides,  this  frightful  consumption  of  human  life 
was  continually  fed  by  new  arrivals  ; and  during  nearly 
two  years  the  strength  of  Christendom  and  Islam  was 
concentrated  and  exhausted  in  an  indecisive  conflict 
before  the  single  city  of  Acre.f 

in  <*  Meanwhile,  the  great  Monarcha  of  the  West  were 
the  Hope-  gathering  their  national  powers  for  the  Third  Crusade, 
mv  Frederic  Foremost  in  preparation,  as  in  dignity  among  them, 

BllbuOM 

to  the  Rut 

nestiom.  GervtM,  p.  1529.  Hoveden,  p.  644.  This  tax  of  one- 
tenth,  under  the  name  of  the  Setadine  tithe,  wu  imposed  by 
jjeoeral  consent  throughout  Europe ; and  though  originally  pro- 
posed to  last  only  for  one  year,  era*  perpetuated,  by  the  cupidity  of 
the  Papal  S«c,  into  a claim  upon  the  tenth  of  all  Ecclesiastical 
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xnences.  - 

* Bemardus  Thesaur.  c.  177,  178.  Benedictns  Abbas  Petrober- 
gentis,  p.  495,  496.  Hevedsn,  p.  636 — C40.  Hitt.  HierotvLp.  1170. 

f Bernard  us  Thesaur.  c.  179.  Hilt.  Hiertot.  p.  1170 — 1172. 
Behadin,  (m  vUi  Smkdtn-)  p.  1&0.  VtoMaaf,  i*fra,  p.  427. 


was  the  Emperor  Frederic  Borbarossa,  in  whom  age  Progress 
had  no  power  either  to  quench  the  thirst  of  glory  or  to 
chill  the  lire  of  religious  enthusiasm.  But  the  Chival- 
rout*  devotion  of  Frederic  was  regulated  by  those  pru- 
dential qualities  of  a great  commander,  which  had  been 
matured  in  forty  years  of  warfare  ; and  while  he  bolcHy 
resolved  to  lake  the  same  route  through  the  East  of 
Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  which  had  been  found  so  dis- 
astrous to  former  hosts  of  Crusaders,  his  provident  and 
skilful  arrangements  showed  how  attentively  he  had 
studied  the  tremendous  lessons  of  their  failure.  No  in- 
dividual was  permitted  to  join  in  the  sacred  enterprise 
who  was  unable  to  furnish  the  means  of  his  own  sup- 
port for  a whole  year ; and  the  march  from  the  confines 
of  Germany  to  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  was  con- 
ducted with  the  strictest  regularity  and  discipline.  The 
numt>ers  and  composition  of  the  host  were  worthy  of  the 
Imperial  name  and  power.  Besides  his  own  son,  the 
Duke  of  Swabia,  Frederic  was  attended  by  the  Dukes 
of  Austria  and  Moravia,  by  above  sixty  other  Princes 
ami  great  Lords  of  the  Empire,  and  by  fifteen  thousand 
Knights,  the  flower  of  the  Teutonic  Chivalry.  Their 
mounted  attendants  swelled  the  total  array  of  cavalry  to 
sixty  thousand  ; and  the  infantry,  exclusive  of  unarmed 
pilgrims,  numbered  one  hundred  thousand  men. 
Throughout  their  passage  over  the  Greek  dominion* 
the  German  host  encountered  a repetition  of  precisely 
the  same  course  of  treacherous  hostility,  under  the  hol- 
low semblance  of  amity,  which  the  Byzantine  Court  and 
people  had  pursued  in  the  previous  Crusades  : but  the 
vengeance  of  his  troops  wus  generally  restrained  by  the 
magnanimous  or  prudent  forbearance  of  Frederic  ; and 
though  he  resented  the  perfidy  of  the  reigning  Emperor 
of  the  East,  Isaac  Angel  us,  by  refusing  to  visit  Con- 
stantinople as  a guest,  he  peaceably  transported  his  for- 
midable host  across  the  Hellespont.  The  subsequent 
passage  through  Asia  Minor  was  a yet  severer  trial  of 
Frederic’s  patience  and  ability:  but  his  genius  sur- 
mounted every  obstacle  of  climate  and  warfare ; and 
the  march  of  the  Imperial  army  was  effected  with 
far  superior  order,  success,  and  reputation,  to  that  of 
any  preceding  host  of  Crusaders.  The  sufferings  of  a 
route  through  burning  and  waterless  deserts  admitted 
indeed  of  little  mitigation ; and  tbousuuds  of  the  Ger- 
mans sank  under  fatigue,  agonizing  thirst,  and  the  per- 
petual assaults  of  the  Turcoman  hordes,  which  hung 
upon  their  flanks  and  rear.  But  the  firmness  of  the 
Teutonic  array  repulsed  every  attack,  and  prevented  any 
general  disaster;  and  Frederic  not  only  defeated  the 
Sultan  of  Iconium,  but  stormed  his  Capital  and  com-  trion. 
polled  him  to  sue  for  peace.  Having  thus  overborne  all  phant  ca» 
opposition,  the  aged  hero  pursued  his  way  in  unmolested  Wi 
and  triumphant  ardour;  until  he  lost  his  life  in  the  little 
Cilician  stream  of  the  Calycadnus,  cither  by  a fall  from 
his  horse,  or  by  imprudently  bathing  in  the  icy  waters  of  ““ 
that  mountain  torrent.  The  consequences  of  this  event 
proved  how  largely  his  followers  had  been  indebted  for 
their  success  to  the  greatness  of  his  personal  qualities. 

The  Infidels,  recovering  from  the  terror  inspired  by  his 
name  and  actions,  immediately  renewed  their  hostilities 
on  the  report  of  his  death ; and  thenceforth  the  German 
army  was  incessantly  harassed  by  attacks,  and  nearly 
disorganized  by  famine,  sickness,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
enemy-  Thus,  although  Frederic's  son,  the  Duke  of 
Swabia,  who  succeeded  to  the  command,  was  neither 
deficient  in  courage  nor  ability,  so  dreadful  were  the 
losses  of  the  Crusaders  that,  before  they  reached  the 
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History.  Syrian  confine*,  their  numbers  were  minced  to  one- 
tenth  of  their  original  force.  Thdr  army  waa  still,  how- 
From  eTtr|  sufficiently  formidable,  on  their  arrival  at  Antioch, 
/nao  to  deliver  that  Principality  from  the  oppression  of  Saladin, 
1099.  w|lose  troops  retired  at  their  approach  ; and  from  thence 
10  the  gallant  Duke  of  9wabia,  with  unbroken  spirit,  led 
120*4  remains  the  armX  to  reinforce  the  Cru- 

Arrival  of  *®<^r9  before  Acre  : but  it  was  only  to  perish  himself  of 
the  Ger*  disease,  with  some  thousands  of  his  devoted  and  way- 
man  army  worn  followers,  under  the  walls  of  that  city.* 
before  Acre.  The  arrival  of  the  German  Chivalry  before  Acre  was 
oftboth-B  by  the  memorable  institution  of  a martial 

dcr  of  f Order  of  Religious  Knighthood,  which,  emulating  the 
Teutonic  design  of  the  fraternities  of  St.  John  and  of  the  Temple, 
Knights.  a,,ii  surviving  the  original  object  of  its  creation  for  the 
defence  of  Palestine,  was  fated  to  perform  no  inoonai- 
derablc  part  in  the  subsequent  History  of  Northern 
Europe.  Above  half  a Century  before  the  loss  of  Jeru- 
salem, a German  Crusader  and  his  lady  had  founded 
hospitals  in  that  Capital  for  poor  pilgrims  of  both  sexes 
of  their  nation  ; and  when  subsequent  endowment*  had 
enriched  these  bouses,  the  male  brethren  were  moved 
by  the  example  of  the  two  great  Orders  to  devote 
themselves  to  military  a*  well  os  charitable  services 


But  their  efforts  had  obtained  little  distinction;  and 
their  fraternity  was  dissolved  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
Christians  from  Jerusalem.  Its  purposes  were  now 
reculled  to  the  National  attention  by  the  private  charity 
of  some  individuals  among  the  German  army,  who 
supplied  the  want  of  regular  hospitals  by  opening  their 
tents  lie  fore  Acre  for  the  reception  of  their  sick  and 
wounded  countrymen  ; and  a number  of  Knights  joining 
their  benevolent  association,  the  Duke  of  Swabia  seized 
the  occasion  to  incorporate  them  for  the  National  honour 
into  a regular  Order  of  Religious  Chivalry,  in  avowed 
imitation  of  those  of  the  Hospital  and  Temple.  A 
Papal  Authority  approved  the  design,  invested  the  new 
Order  with  the  same  privileges  as  it*  elder  co-fraterni- 
tiea,  and  ordained  the  Rule  of  Sl  Augustin  for  it* 
government.  A white  mantte  with  a black  cross  was 
appointed  for  tho  garb  of  the  brotherhood,  who  wore 
divided  into  three  classes  of  noble  cavaliers,  priests, 
and  sergeants,  all  exclusively  of  German  race ; and 
thenceforth  under  the  title  of  the  Teutonic  Knights  of 


Prepara- 
tion! and 
voyage,  of 
Philippe- 

Auguste  of 
France,  and 
Richard  I. 
of  England. 


Sl  Mary  of  Jerusalem,  the  Order  worthily  aspired  to 
an  equality  in  duties  and  honour  with  the  two  great 
martial  fraternities  of  Palestine,  t 

While  the  German  army  was  still  threading  its  toil- 
some march  through  the  deserts  and  mountain  passes 
of  Asia  Minor,  the  Sovereigns  of  France  and  England 
had  availed  themselves  of  the  maritime  position  and 
resources  of  their  States  to  escape  the  same  dangers  and 
fatigues  by  a naval  passage  to  the  Syrian  shores.  Both 
Philippe- Auguste  and  Richard  Came  de  Lion  w ere 
in  the  full  pride  of  youthful  ambition,  impatient  tor 
Chivolric  distinction,  and  actuated  for  more  by  the  thirst 
of  glory  than  by  the  religious  spirit  of  the  Ago.  In- 
terchanging vows  of  eternal  friendship,  which  were 
as  passionately  broken  in  the  first  moment  of  jealous 
excitement,  they  had  agreed  to  combine  their  ibrccs  for 
the  sacred  expedition  ; and  on  the  plain  of  Yczclay  in 
France,  they  reviewed  a gallant  and  well-equipped 


• H.H.  fibres*  T-  UR-IMS.  Ck.dfr.di  Moaorhi  Anmmtn, 
p.  346— K>  6.  T*gw*».  p.  407— 416.  ( Bala  in  tlu>  Mcond  volume 
of  Struve's  edition  of  An*  German.  ScruUom  of  t' rebel.) 
f Jacobus  a V*.  p 1083. 


Cnuodos. 


1099. 

to 

A.  D. 

1204 


host,  which  amounted  to  one  hundred  thousand 
men  of  both  Nation*  and  of  all  arm*.  Conducting  efthm 
their  march  in  concert  at  far  os  Lyons,  the  two 
Monarch^  separated  at  that  city,  after  naming  the  port  * 
of  Messina  m Sieily  ns  the  place  of  reunion  for  their 
combined  armament* : Philippe  leading  the  French 
force*  to  emhark  at  Genoa;  and  Richard  proceeding  to 
Marseilles  with  bis  army,  there  to  expect  the  arrival  of 
bis  fleet*  from  England.  But  his  impatience  would 
brook  no  delay ; and  finding  that  his  own  navy  had 
not  reached  that  port,  he  immediately  hired  a few 
vessels  for  the  conveyance  of  hia  suite,  sailed  for  the 
Italian  coast,  and  after  rashly  exposing  himself  to  several 
dangerous  adventures, t crossed  into  Sicily.  Meanwhile 
the  English  fleet,  after  touching  at  Lisboa  on  its  way 
and  successfully  assisting  in  the  defence  of  Santarem 
against  a Musulman  unny.  reached  the  Mediterranean 
in  safely,  received  the  land  forces  on  board  at  Mar- 
seilles, aiul  entered  the  port  of  Messina  some  days  before 
Uie  arrival  either  of  Philippe  or  Richard  himself  J 

In  Sicily  both  Monarchs  wintered  with  their  forces;  Tbesrdie- 
and  here  several  circumstances  arose  to  foment  into  hatred  i 
those  feelings  of  ambitious  rivalry  which  naturally 
sprung  from  their  conflicting  pride  and  pretensions. 

Against  Tuncrcd,  the  reigning  King  of  Sicily,§  Richard 
had  several  causes  of  resentment,  for  the  detention  in 
prison  of  his  sister  Joan,  relict  of  William  II.,  the  late 
Sovereign  of  the  Island,  and  a refusal  either  to  restore 
her  dower,  or  to  pay  legacies  which  her  husband  had 
bequeathed  to  the  English  Crown.  To  enforce  redress 
for  these  injuries,  Richard  had  recourse  to  very  violent 
proceedings:  seized  a castle,  on  his  sisters  release,  for 
her  residence,  took  military  possession  of  other  poets, 
and  allowed  his  troops  to  commit  many  excesses. 

While  the  French  King  was  interposing  as  a mediator, 
the  citizens  of  Messina  were  provoked  to  attack  the 
English,  and  after  a bloody  engagement,  in  which  the 
latter  prevailed,  Richard  allowed  them  to  sack  the  city, 
and  planted  his  banners  on  its  walls.  Philippe  was 
justly  offended  at  on  outrage,  which  in  effect,  qb  he 
resided  in  Messina,  left  him  a prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
au  ally  who  was  also  his  Vassal  ; and  Richard  was  at 
lost  induced  to  appease  him  by  withdrawing  his  troops. 

The  submission  of  Tancred  to  all  the  demands  of  the 
English  Monarch  restored  the  general  peace ; and 


• Before  his  departure  from  Normandy,  Richard  promulgated  a 
code  of  regulation!  tor  tho  government  of  his  fleet,  which,  as  illus- 
trative of  the  rude  principles  of  manoe  jurisprudence  adopted  in  that 
Age,  would  be  worthy  of  a place  in  our  naval  history.  A murderer 
whs  to  be  tied  to  tho  corpse  of  his  victim  and  cast  with  it  into  Ilia 
•ea  ; or  if  tho  enmo  were  committed  on  shore,  to  be  buried  in  the 
same  grave  with  the  dead  body.  A simple  blow  was  to  be  punished 
by  tho  immersion  of  the  offender  thrice  in  the  sea  ; but  if  hlood  were 
drawn,  by  the  loss  of  his  right  hand ; abusive  language  by  a floe. 
A thief  was  to  hove  hie  head  shaved,  tam'd  and  fathered  ; and  in 
that  -Uto  to  be  net  oo  shore  at  the  tire*  opportunity.  Uovcdcn, 
p.  666. 

f On  one  occasion,  when  travelling  in  Southern  Italy  with  a 
single  attendant,  he  entered  a cottage  to  aeiae  a falcon  which  h« 
Iwnnl  was  detained  there  : for  it  mmi  that  no  “ base  churl"  might 
without  offence  possess  a bird  trained  for  the  exclusive  apart  of  the 
Chi valnc  Order.  The  peasants  presumed  to  resist  his  violence  j 
and  in  the  broil,  as  he  struck  one  of  them,  who  had  drawn  a dagger 
upon  him,  with  Uie  flat  of  his  sword,  the  weapon  broke  ; and  he 
was  compelled  to  defend  himself  with  stones  until  hs  eftetsd  hi* 
retreat  to  a neighbouring  Monastery  Hoveden,  p.  672. 

J Uovedcn,  p.  664 — 673.  Oalfridi  ft  Vineasuf,  //iWrrorriras 
Jlrjfif  A WyAnwn  fftrAimff,  A-1*,  in  Trrrxtm.  ffirmaot.  (.npud  (rale. 
Srr>fift>r-rt  ffit/.  Anyhnm.  vol.  it.)  p.  247— 398. 

$ Vide  p.  644  of  this  volume. 
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Rtehard  generously  sent  Philippe  twenty  thousand 
ounces  of  gold,  m»  the  raoiety  of  the  sum  which  he  com- 
pelled the  Sicilian  Prior*  to  pay  in  wriistnction  of  his 
claims.  He  a ho  loaded  both  English  and  French 
Knights  with  present*? ; and  on  Christmas  day  feasted 
the  whole  Chivalry  of  the  two  Nations,  and  dismissed 
every  individual  with  some  largess  apportioned  to  his 
rank.  His  prodigal  dissipation  hy  such  means  of  tho 
treasures  which  had  been  wrung  from  his  subjects  before 
his  departure  on  the  Crusade,  exalted  hie  popularity  io 
both  armies  far  above  that  of  his  more  provident  or  less 
wealthy  rival  ; and  formed  mn  additional  source  of 
jealousy  to  Philippe.  A new  ground  of  quarrel  between 
the  two  Monarch*  was  soon  created  by  the  itilelligeiiee 
that  Richard,  disregarding  bis  engagement  to  marry 
A hot*  or  Adeline,*  sister  of  Philippe,  was  about  to  es- 
pouse the  Princess  Rcrvugaria,  daughter  of  Sanclio, 
.King  of  Navarre,  who,  in  effect,  soon  after  arrived  in 
Bieiiy,  escorted  by  the  Queen- mother,  Eleanor  of  Eng- 
land. After  much  dispute,  Philippe  at  last  consented 
to  release  Richard  from  bis  contract  upon  his  promise 
to  pay  ten  thousand  marks,  and  to  restore  Alice  with 
the  castles  which  had  been  assigned  as  her  dower. t 
Their  fcuds  being  thus  terminated  by  a hollow  recorn 
of  Cyprus  dilation,  Philippe,  on  tike  return  of  Spring,  was  the  first 
by  Richard,  ^ depart  with  his  forces  from  the  Sicilian  shores,  and 
arrived  without  accident  at  the  Christian  camp  before 
Acre  : but  Richard  was  leas  fortunate  or  prudent.  Off 
flic  coast  of  Crete,  his  fleet  was  dispersed  by  a storm; 
nod  at  Rhodes  his  fiery  temper  was  roused  by  intelli- 
gence that  two  of  his  vessels,  which  had  been  wrecked 
on  the  shores  of  Cyprus,  were  plundered  and  the  crews 
detained  in  captivity.  To  revenge  this  injury  he  sailed 
for  Cyprus;  and  having  in  vain  demanded  reparation 
of  Isaac,  a Prince  of  Comnemun  race,  who  had  revolted 


Conquest 


against  the  Byzantine  throne  and  seised  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Island,  the  English  Monarch  disembarked 
bis  troops,  look  Lymesol,  the  tyrant’s  Capital,  by  storm, 
and  being  assisted  by  the  defection  of  the  Islanders, 
compelled  him  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The  English 
Prince  mode  an  ungenerous  use  of  bis  victory ; for  he 
threw  the  fallen  usurper  into  chains,  which,  with  a 
mockery  of  respect,  were  forged  of  silver;  grievously 
taxed  the  Cypriote,  who  had  welcomed  him  as  their  de- 
liverer ; and  asserted  the  title  of  conquest  to  the  lord- 
ship  of  their  Island.  After  celebrating  at  Lymesol  his 
nuptials  with  Bereogtvia,  which  had  been  deferred  in 
Sicily  on  account  of  the  season  of  Lent,  Richard  finally 
sailed  for  Acre,  The  numbers  of  bis  land  forces  bate 
not  been  recorded ; but  the  magnitude  of  the  whole 
armament  may  be  estimated  by  the  enumeration  of  his 
fleet,  which  consisted  of  fifty  galleys  of  war,  thirteen 
large  store-vessels,  and  above  one  hundred  other  trans- 
ports filled  with  horse  a and  men.  On  the  short  voyage 
front  Cyprus  to  the  Syrian  shore,  the  English  navy 
intercepted  an  enormous  troop-ship  of  Saladin,  having 
on  board,  according  to  the  Latin  Chroniclers,  for  the 
reinforcement  of  the  garrison  of  Acre,  the  iucredibte 
number  Of fifteen  hundred  men,  and  well  supplied  with 
stares  of  the  Greek  fire.  The  great  bulk  and  lofty  sides 
of  this  vessel  long  defied  the  attacks  of  the  light  galleys 
of  the  Christians;  but  she  was  at  length  carried  by 
boarding;  her  hull  being  either  scuttled,  during  tins 
conflict,  by  the  desperation  of  her  own  crew,  or  pierced 
by  die  beaks  of  the  English  galleys,  she  sank  with  all 

* V»de  p Vi4— of  this  vulVMMgu* 

f Hovedeo,  p.  67S— 68B.  VmmmsJ;  p.  308 — 316. 


her  stores  ; and  every  soul  of  the  Infidels,  except  thirty-  Progrwa 
five,  was  either  massacred  or  drowned.*  *f 

A few  days  afterwards  Richard  disembarked  his  army  . 
before  Acre  ; and  his  arrival  was  greeted  in  the  Chris-  Ffom 
ban  camp  with  enthusiastic  rejoicings.  Notwithstanding  k D 
the  previous  junction  of  the  King  of  France  and  his  10H9. 
forces,  the  operations  of  the  long  protracted  siege  had  to 
continued  to  languish : but  the  English  Monarch  had  A.  o. 
no  sooner  landed  his  battering  engines  than,  despite  of  1204. 
an  illness  under  which  he  was  labouring,  he  caused  the  Arrival  of 
attack  to  be  pressed  with  the  utmost  vigour ; and  os  well  the  two  Mo- 
by his  personal  example  os  by  prodigal  rewards,  oni-  ""c,“ 
mated  the  whole  Crusading  tfcoat  with  a new  spirit.  fot* 

Every  effort  of  Salad  in  to  rout  the  besiegers  or  relieve  ^jni 
the  place  was  repulsed  ; and  at  length,  niter  an  heroic 
resistance,  finding  their  defences  MmUcreil  on  every  side 
and  their  numbers  daily  diminished,  the  exhausted  and 
despairing  garrison  obtained  the  reluctant  permission  of 
the  Sultan  u>  capita  late.  Upon  condition  (hut  Sulaliu 
|hould  restore  the  wood  of  the  true  cross  which  he  had 
taken  in  Jerusalem,  release  fifteen  hundred  chosen 
Christian  captives,  deliver  up  Acre,  and  ransom  the 
garrison  by  the  pay  incut  ol  two  hundred  thousand 
pieces  of  gold,  the  Monarch*  of  France  and  England 
agreed  to  spare  the  h\e*  of  all  the  Musulinans  in  the  „ 
place.  Upon  these  terms  the  city  wen  surrendered  ; ^ 
and  the  banner  of  the  Cross  was  again  planted  on  ils 
ruined  walls.  The  garrison  and  inhabilauts,  with  the 
exception  of  some  thousand  hostages,  were  permitted  to 
depart  unmolested  ; and  the  Suhaa  immediately  broke 
up  his  camp  and  withdrew  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
captured  fortress.  His  subsequent  failure,  from  re- 
luctance or  more  probably  from  inability,  to  pay  the  ran- 
som of  Lhe  prisoners  within  the  stipulated  period,  was 
the  signal  for  a tragedy  horribly  characteristic  of  the 
barbarous  and  fanatical  spirit  of  Crusading  warfare/ 

The  Musulmou  hostages,  to  the  number  of  above  five 
thousand,  being  led  out  from  the  city  to  the  French  and 
English  camps,  were  slaughtered  in  cold  blood;  und 
Richard  himself  in  a letter  still  extant,  boasted  of  the 
massacre  as  an  acceptable  service  to  Heaven.  The 
Sultan  was  not  slow  to  revenge  this  cruelty  in  the  blood 
of  his  Christiau  captives ; and  on  both  sides  repented 
butcheries  continued  to  darken  the  mutual  hatred  of  Lhe 
combatants. f 


• Hovcden,  p.  688—692.  Vtnesauf,  p.  3 1 6 — 329.  Bohadin,  p. 
166.  But  the  Muwdman  Historian  rates  the  troops  oo  board  Uua 
great  store-ship  st  only  six  hundred  and  fifty,  still  indicating  in  the 
vessel  a bulk  very  unusual  for  lhe  fames. 

f Hoveden,  j*.  692 — G98.  Viooauf,  p.  329  • — 346,  Bohadin, 
jv.  180 — 188.  Ilovvdeti,  indeed,  declare*  that  the  massacre  of  the 
Christian  captives  liy  Saladin  preceded  that  of  the  Turkish  hotUges 
hy  Richard : but  Bohadin  says  otherwise  ; and  it  is  not  probable 
tmt  tbe  Sultan  would  thus  have  provoked  ths  destruction  of  his 
people,  whom  he  had  wished  to  save.  The  expression*  m Richard's 
letter,  as  given  in  Havtden,  (p.  698)  are,  Stc,  a/  decuti,  frcimut 
cTf» rvrr  ■ umi  no  Writer  in  that  tanalical  Age  seems  to  hate  ima- 
gined that  even  tbe  cold-blooded  slaughter  uf  IufideU  could  bo 
otherwise  than  meritorious  and  acceptable  to  Heaven.  The  old  Ro- 
mance of  R, chard  Ctcur  dr  Lao*  goes  yet  a step  further  : for  it  ex- 
aggerates the  glorious  deed  into  l be  murder  uf  60,000  Infidels  ; and 
the  Author,  imagining  that  tbe  subject  deserved  to  he  unociatud 
with  pleasurable  emotions,  thus  prefaces  the  tale  of  I be  butchery  with 
a poetical  descant  on  tbe  charm*  of  the  vernal  season. 

“ Merry  u,  ui  trove  of  May 
When  fbwlis  sing  in  her  lay 
Flowers*  4m  apple  in**  and  perry 
Snail  fowlmttbg  merry 
Ladies  strew  her  bower* 

W ith  red  roses  sud  Idly  flowers,"  tit. 

Ellis.  Spttimtn*  of  AJttrwo/  Romaacr*,  vol.  ii.  jK  273. 
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History.  The  capture  of  Acre  was  hailed  by  the  Christians  as 
a ’glad  omen  of  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

From  But  these  sanguine  anticipations  were  shortly  chilled  by 
a.  d.  the  retirement  of  the  King  of  France  from  the  Crusade. 
1099.  The  causes  of  this  secession,  for  which  Bcvere  illness 
afforded  some  plea,  have  been  sought  in  feelings  of 
A*  °*  jealousy  at  the  superior' glory  won  during  the  siege  of 
Acre  by  the  liberality  and  prowess  of  his  Royal  Asso- 
ciate.  The  eminent  political  abilities  of  Philippe-Au- 
Augusts^  (pukt  indeed,  though  they  placed  him  in  sober  estimation 
from  the  at  an  immeasurable  distance  above  his  irrational  and 
Crusade.  fiery  rival,  were  of  little  weight  in  the  fields  of  Palestine ; 

the  martial  qualities  by  which  he  was  himselt  distin- 
guished, would  sustain  no  comparison  with  the  trans- 
cendent personal  heroism  of  the  *4  Lion-hearted”  Plan- 
tagcnct ; and  he  who,  in  the  annals  of  Europe,  figures 
as  the  ablest  Monarch  and  most  renowned  Conqueror 
of  his  Ag*,  is  discerned  only  through  the  wild  Romance 
of  the  Crusades  as  the  envious  or  recreant  deserter 
from  a Holy  War.  But  the  withdrawal  of  Philippe  was 
produced  less  by  any  inconsistency  in  his  own  character, 
than  by  the  intemperate  conduct  of  Richard.  The 
reckless  spirit  with  which  the  English  King  had  already 
wasted  so  much  of  the  season  for  action  in  Sicily  and 
Cyprus,  and  the  intolerable  nrrogance  of  pretensions 
that  would  brook  no  control,  alike  foreboded  any  but 
a happy  issue  to  the  confederacy  of  which  he  was  so 
puissant  a member;  and  unless  the  King  of  France 
had  been  prepared  to  submit  unconditionally  to  his 
capricious  und  haughty  dictation,  their  separation  might 
alone  avert  an  open  rupture,  and  the  total  ruin  of  the 
Crusade.  The  real  disgrace  of  Philippe  was  his  sub- 
sequent perfidy  in  attacking  the  dominions  of  his  absent 
rival,  contrary  to  the  solemn  oath  which  Richard 
exacted  from  him  on  his  departure : but  the  interests 
of  the  Crusade  itself  were  promoted  by  his  abandoning 
to  his  rival  the  undivided  possession  of  the  supreme 
command ; and,  ns  an  evidence  of  his  sincerity  in  the 
cause,  he  left  with  Richard  ten  thousand  of  hb  !»est 
troops  under  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.* 
Exploits  of  After  the  retirement  of  the  French  King,  Richard 
Richard  in  prepared  to  resume  the  design  of  the  War.t  »nd  still 
Palestine,  found  himself  able  to  muster  nearly  thirty  thousand 
English.  French,  and  German  warriors  under  the 
standard  of  the  Cross.  He  conducted  the  advance  of 
this  combined  force  from  Acre  in  a Southerly  direction 
upon  Jaffa  along  the  sea-shore  ; and  in  the  order  of  his 
march  no  inconsiderable  share  of  military  skill  and  dis- 
cipline is  observable.  Nearest  to  the  coast,  and  in  com- 
munication with  the  English  fleet,  which  attended  the 
expedition  with  supplies  of  provisions  and  stores,  were 
the  camp  train  and  followers;  while  the  army  itself, 
covering  these  accessories,  moved  in  five  divisions  : the 
Templars  in  the  van,  the  Hospitallers  closing  up  the 
rear  ; and  the  archers  and  other  light  armed  foot  on  the 
left  or  outward  flank  to  check  with  their  missiles  the 
desultory  but  galling  onsets  of  the  Turkish  cavalry. 
By  day,  clouds  of  these  horsemen  hovered  around  the 


* Hovcden,  p.  697.  Vinanaf,  p.  344.  That  Richard,  however, 
was  greatly  inrensed  at  Kin  rival**  desertion  is  evident  a®® 
intemperate  expressions  of  hi*  letter,  already  quoted  in  p.  6'i5  of 
tiki*  Volume.  , . 

4 He  had  some  difficulty  in  inducing  hi*  army  to  quit  the  licen- 
tious pleasures  of  Acre : a city  so  abounding,  according  to  V incsauf, 
rtmt  prrontimo  tl  uurUu  pu/cJkrmmn,  that  by  deep  potations  the 
couotunances  of  the  gravest  warriors  in  ths  host  bad  contracted  a 
disgraceful  rubicundity. 


front,  flank,  and  rear  of  the  Christians,  and  harassed  Progress 
their  march  with  incessant  assaults  : by  night,  Salodin  of  ,h« 
encamped  in  their  viduity,  and  broke  the  repose  of  the  Cr“aades. 
wearied  soldiery  with  frequent  alarms.  But  the  firm  ^ 
array,  the  unshaken  valour,  and  the  patient*  determina- 
tion of  the  Europeans,  exhausted  all  the  artifices  of 
Asiatic  warfare.  The  daily  march  was  accomplished  in 
compact  array,  and  with  a slow  but  resolute  advance ; 
at  sunset  the  army  regularly  hailed  ; and  thrice  during 
the  night  the  loud  voices  of  the  heralds,  breaking  the 
deep  silence  of  the  camp  with  solemn  injunction  to 
remember  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  roused  the  slumbering 
sentinels  of  the  religious  host  to  watchfulness  and 
prayer.  At  length  Saladin,  reinforced  by  new  swarms 
of  the  Moslems  from  all  parts  of  his  Empire,  and  find- 
ing every  desultory  attempt  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
Christians  unavailing,  resolved  upon  one  mighty  effort 
to  accomplish  their  total  destruction.  On  the  morning 
of  the  sixteenth!  day  after  the  advance  of  the  Crusaders 
from  Acre,  the  brazen  kettle-drum  of  the  Sultan  sounded 
the  attack  ; and  the  whole  Infidel  host  was  suddenly 
precipitated,  in  one  tremendous  charge,  upon  tha 
Christian  array.  So  rapid  and  furious  was  the  onset, 
so  vastly  superior  were  the  numbers  of  the  assailants, 
and  so  overwhelming  the  force  and  weight  of  the  shock, 
that  the  small  squadrons  of  the  Crusaders,  enclosed  within 
their  own  infantry,  were  for  a time  crushed  together 
from  all  sides  by  the  pressure.  Galled  by  the  Turkish 
arrows,  the  Chivalry  impatiently  demanded  permission 
to  extricate  themselves  by  a charge:  but  the  fiery 
Plantagenet,  now  alone  calm,  cool,  and  collected,  and 
foreseeing  a decisive  victory,  restrained  the  impetuosity 
of  his  Knights,  until  he  observed  that  the  quivers  of  the 
Infidels  were  emptied  and  their  strength  exhausted. 

Then,  causing  the  infantry  to  open  out,  he  led  and  let 
loose  the  Christian  Chivalry  in  all  directions  upon  the 
wavering  enemy.  The  whole  Turkish  host,  unable  to  Victoryom 
resist  the  vigour  and  strength  of  these  steel-clad  Saladin 
squadrons,  broke  and  fled  to  the  adjacent  hills.  So  sue-  o®** * * * 
ceaaAiI  and  sanguinary  were  the  charge  and  pursuit,  Axoto** 
that  above  twenty  Emirs  and  seven  thousand  of  the 
flower  of  the  Turkish  cavalry  were  slain  on  the  field  ; 
and  the  result  justified  the  boast  of  Richard  that,  in 
forty  campaigns,  the  veteran  Sultan  JmM  never  sustained 
so  severe  a defeat  * 

After  this  signal  victory  the  Crusaders,  without  fur-  Subsequent 
ther  molestation  by  the  Infidels,  pursued  their  triumphant  operations, 
march  to  Jaffa  ; and  Saladin  having  wisely  destroyed  the 
works  of  fortresses  which  he  was  hopeless  of  preserving, 
they  took  possession  both  of  that  city  and  Cusarea,  with 
other  dismantled  castles  in  their  vicinity.  It  is  said  that 
Richard  desired  at  once  to  have  followed  up  his  success 
by  advancing  against  Jerusalem,  but  was  prevented  by 
the  factious  opposition  of  the  French  Barons  : who, 
seconded  by  the  wish  of  the  army  to  repose  from  their 
fatigues,  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  first  rebuilding 


• The  heroic  fortitude  of  lb t Crusaders  is  attested  by  the  unaua- 
pieiout  evidence  of  an  enemy  and  an  eye-witness.  Many  of  them 
who  had  received  several  Turkish  arrow*  »t  a time  m their  chain- 

moil,  the  thick  cloth  lining  of  which  alone  protected  them  from 
wounds,  marched  on,  while  tbeec  shafts  bristled  on  their  back*,  with 

a firm  step  and  calm  demeanour.  Bohadin,  p.  Ib9. 

4 Not  the  eleventh,  as  the  exart  Gibbon  (c.)ix.)  with  unusual  mac- 
curacy  has  stated : for  Richard  commenced  hi*  march  fium  Acre  on 
the  2 2d  of  August,  and  ihe  battle  of  Aiotus  was  fought  on  the  7 th 
of  September.  Iloveden  and  Vineeauf,  in  /vcu. 

♦ Uoreden,  p.  693.  Yioesauf,  p.  346—360. 
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History.  the  fortificatious  of  Jaffa  and  its  dependencies.* * * §  How- 
v— -v— ever  this  might  have  been,  two  months  were  consumed 
From  jn  restoring  these  works,  and  in  vain  negotiations  with 
A-  D*  Saladin, t before  the  Crusaders  again  moved  forward 

1099.  towurds  Jerusalem.  They  penetrated  without  serious 
*°  opposition  to  Ramula  within  a short  distance  of  the 
Holy  City.  But  here  the  inclemency  of  the  season, 
Advsners  wanl  °f  provisions,  and  the  consequent  and  alarming 
oftheCru-  increase  of  sickness,  arrested  their  march;  and  Richard 
sadtr*  to  bim&elf  admitted  the  present  hopelessness  of  success.  The 
wants  Jeru-  army,  therefore,  fell  back  to  the  coast ; and  the  Winter 
•ulan.  waa  •peat  by  the  soldiery  in  repairing  the  walls  of  seve- 
ral of  the  conquered  fortresses,  and  by  their  leaders  in 
treacherous  intrigues  or  violent  dissensions.  At  length, 
on  the  return  of  Spring,  Richard  so  fir  succeeded  in 
restoring  unanimity*  as  to  assemble  all  the  Christian 
forces  in  Palestine  under  his  standard;  and  at  their  head 
again  he  advanced  towards  Jerusalem.  The  general 
enthusiasm  of  the  army  was  kindled  by  the  renovated 
hope  of  success;  the  Chieflains  and  soldiery  joined  in  a 
solemn  oath  that  they  would  not  quit  Palestine  until 
the  Sepulchre  of  Christ  should  be  redeemed ; and  when 
the  army  reached  the  valley  of  Hebron  and  arrived  even 
in  sight  of  the  Holy  City,  the  accomplishment  of  their 
vows  seemed  at  hand.  The  Moslems  were  filled  with 


consternation  ; numbers  fled  from  Jerusalem ; and  even 
Saladin  despaired  of  preserving  his  proudest  con- 
quest. | 

Tbrir  filial  But,  at  this  critical  juncture,  the  Sultan  was  delivered 

niitaU  from  his  apprehensions  by  the  unexpected  retreat  of  the 
n Crusading  host.  The  causes  of  this  failure  are  variously 
ascribed  by  the  Christian  Chroniclers  to  the  contem- 
plated difficulties  of  a siege,  to  (lie  envious  or  treason- 
able defection  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  his  French 
followers,  and  to  the  indecision  of  Richard  himself.  But 
the  best  attested  account  is  that  w hich  refers  the  aban- 
donment of  the  enterprise  to  the  act  of  the  King.§ 
Whether  he  was  swayed  by  his  usual  impulses  of  ca 
price,  urged  to  hasten  bis  return  to  Europe  by  repeated 
intelligence  of  the  dangerous  machinations  of  his  faith 
less  brother  and  rival,  or  secretly  conscious  that  the 
resources  of  the  Crusade  were  unequal  to  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem,  it  is  vain  to  inquire.  But  he  suddenly 


* During  this  cessation  of  active  hostilities,  Richard,  while  pur- 
suing the  Sport  of  falconry,  with  his  usual  imprudence,  beyond  the 
precincts  of  the  Christian  linn,  was  attacked  by  a party  of  Sara- 
cens ; an^l  only  escaped  captivity  or  death  through  the  cmtnms 
devotion  of  n Proveufnl  Knight  named  Guillaume  de  Pratcllcs, 
who  drew  off  the  attention  of  the  enemy  by  feigning  to  be  the 
King,  and  as  such  surrendered  himself.  Richard  pruted  not  un- 
grateful : for  his  last  care  in  Palestine  was  to  ransom  his  preserver. 
Vinesauf,  p.  3/2. 

i f In  the  cotoso  of  these  negotiations,  which  were  more  than 
once  interrupted  aiul  resumed,  Richard  and  Saladin  seem  to  have 
■eriimdy  entertained  a singular  project  for  an  accommodation  of  the 
Christian  and  Moslem  interests  by  means  of  a marriage  between 
Sar.hadm,  or  Malec-at-Adsl,  the  brother  of  llte  Sultan,  anil  the 
widowed  Queen  of  Sicily,  sister  of  the  English  King,  who  had 
accompanied  him  to  Palestine.  With  hia  Christian  bride,  the 
Mimdraan  Prince  was  to  receive  from  his  brother  tlu*  wiTereignty 
of  Jerusalem : but  the  whole  design,  according  to  Bohadin,  though 
agreeable  to  both  Saladin  and  Richard,  was  frustrated  by  the  repug- 
nance of  both  Asiatics  and  Europeans  to  so  unnatural  an  alliance. 
Bohadin,  p.  209.  During  the  negotiations,  however,  the  two 
armies  mingled  in  constant  and  amicable  intercourse;  and  frequent 
kindnesses  were  interchanged  between  their  Sovereign*.  When 
Richard  was  ill,  Saladin  aent  him  the  choicest  fruits,  and  the  yet 
greater  refreshment  of  snow  during  the  burning  brats  of  Summer. 
Hoveden,  n.  693. 

I Hovedeu,  p.  693—714.  Vinesauf,  p,  360—409,  Bohadin, 
p.  183—237.  Abulfede,  p.  50— 52. 

§ Vinaaauf,  p,  409.  Bohadin,  p.  237. 
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paused  in  his  operations,  nnd  when  its  walls  were  Progress 
within  his  view,  proposed  the  appointment  of  a council,  ?f  the 
selected  from  among  the  Barons  of  Palestine  and  the  Cni,adea- 
Chiefs  of  the  Military  Orders,  to  decide  upon  oath 
if  it  were  preferable  to  engage  in  the  siege  of  the  Holy 
City,  or  to  make  a diversion  against  Damascus  or 
Cairo.  To  the  general  surprise  and  disappointment,  |0 
the  council  decided  upon  the  expediency  of  deferring  *.  D. 
the  enterprise  bclbrc  them;  and  Richard,  amidst  the  1204. 
discontent  of  the  whole  army,  commenced  a second 
and  final  retreat  to  the  sea-coast.  Yet,  whatever  were 
the  motives  of  necessity  or  inconstaucy  which  dictated 
this  resolve,  lie  poignantly  felt  the  mortification  or 
shame  of  his  failure ; and  when  one  of  his  followers  led 
him  to  a height  from  whence  he  might  take  his  last  view 
of  Jerusalem,  he  hid  his  face  in  his  shield,  exclaiming 
that  he  who  was  unable  to  rescue,  was  unworthy  to  look 
upon,  the  Sepulchre  of  Christ.* 

Saladin  was  not  slow  to  reap  his  advantage  on  the  Heroism  of 
retreat  of  the  Crusaders  ; and  finding  that  Richard  had  Richard  at 
continued  his  march  from  Jaffa  to  Acre,  he  poured 
down  from  the  hills  with  his  troops  on  the  former  city, 
and  assaulted  the  place  so  unexpectedly,  that  numbers  of 
the  Christian  garrison  and  inhabitants  were  slain  in  the 
streets,  and  the  remainder  only  saved  their  lives  by 
shutting  themselves  up  in  some  of  the  towers.  They 
had  already  been  reduced  to  sue  for  a capitulation ; 
when  Richard  arrived  off  the  port  to  their  succour.  He 
had  prepared  to  embark  for  Europe  before  ho  heard 
of  their  danger : but  fired  with  indignation  that  Saladin 
should  have  renewed  the  offensive  while  his  foot  was 
still  on  the  strand  of  Palestine,  he  threw  himself  into  a 
galley,  and  followed  only  by  a few  Knights  and  archers 
in  six  other  vessels,  sailed  for  Jaffa,  leaving  Ins  army  to 
retrace  their  march  Bfter  him  along  the  coast.  When 
his  small  squadron  had  approached  the  shore,  finding 
that  some  of  the  garrison  still  held  out,  he  plunged  into 
the  sea;  his  attendants,  inspired  by  the  heroic  example, 
quickly  followed  ; and  the  opposing  Moslems  on  the 
beach  were  so  dismayed  by  the  fury  of  the  attack,  that 
they  fled  before  this  handful  of  assailants,  and  aban- 
doned Jaffa  to  it*  deliverers.  Though  Richard,  in- 
cluding the  rescued  garrison,  hud  with  him  only  fifty- 
five  Knights,  of  whom  but  ten  were  mounted,  nnd  two 
thousand  foot  soldiers,  he  displayed  his  contempt  for  the 
Infidels  by  encamping  without  the  gates ; and  in  this 
situation,  on  the  morrow  of  his  arrival,  the  Turkish 
cavalry,  recovering  from  their  surprise  and  ascertaining 
the  scantiness  of  his  force,  attacked  him  with  over- 
whelming numberq.  lie  not  only  sustained  their  re- 
peated charges,  but  each  time  rushed  into  the  thickest  of 
their  squadrons  at  the  head  of  his  ten  Knights ; and 
everywhere  carried  death  and  confusion  into  their  ranks. 

Never  had  even  he  performed  such  prodigies  of  valour 
and  personal  strength  ; whole  squadrons  of  the  quailing 
Infidels  fled  before  his  single  arm  ; and  the  Musulman  njj|  ^ 
Writers  themselves  arc  the  most  admiring  witnesses  and  fot  0f  tbs 
warmest  eulogists  of  these  incredible  exploits. f Night  Infidels. 

• Ilovrdcn.  p-  715.  Yineuuf,  mki  tupra. 

-f  Ti)L»  concurrent  testimony  of  Christian  iu»d  Mohammedan 
Writsn  compels  History  to  ascribe  to  Richard  feats  of  personal 
heroism,  which  might  otherwise  bo  dismissed  as  the  dreams  of 
Romance.  Such  was  the  admiration  which  ho  extorted  from  his 
enemies,  that  Saphadin,  during  his  last  action  before  Jaffa,  obsarr- 
ing  him  dismounted,  sent  him  two  Arabian  horses,  on  one  of 
which  he  continued  the  conflict  until  nightfall.  Some  time  before, 
the  same  Turkish  Prince  had  solicited  and  obtained,  at  the  hands 
of  the  Christian  hero,  the  honour  of  Knighthood  for  his  Sun. 

& H 
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put  an  end  to  the  unequal  combat  t but  so  hopeless  was 
Sulatliuof  prevailing  against  the  hern,  that  he  raised  the 
siege  of  Jaffa  without  any  further  attempt.* * 

This  was  the  last  and  most  brilliant  achievement  of 
the  Lion-Hearted  King  on  the  shores  of  Palestine; 
and  with  it  ended  the  Third  Crusade.  The  exertions  of 
Richard  brought  on  a fever  which  increased  Ins  longing 
desire  to  return  to  Europe  ; ami  the  awe  inspired  by  his 
prowess  and  victory  facilitated  his  overtures  lor  n re- 
newal of  former  negotiations.  Saladin  himself  was 
weary  of  fruitless  hostilities,  and  languishing  tinder  a 
bodily  decline,  which  in  a few  months  bowed  him  to  the 
grave.  Richard  consented  to  dismantle  the  fortifications 
of  Ascaloo,  which  as  the  key  of  Egypt  from  the  Syrian 
frontiers,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians  an  object 
of  jealous  disquietude  to  the  Sultan  ; and  the  latter  on 
bis  part  agreed  to  leave  them  in  unmolested  possession 
of  Tyre,  Acre,  and  Jaffa,  with  all  the  maritime  terri- 
tory between  the  first  and  last  of  those  cities,  to  abstain 
also  from  attacking  the  territories  of  the  Prince  of  An- 
tioch and  Count  of  Tripoli,  and  to  grant  all  Christian 
pilgrims  free  access  to  the  holy  places  of  Jerusalem. 
Upon  these  terms  the  two  Monarchs  concluded  a truce 
between  the  Notions  of  their  respective  faiths  for  three 
years  and  three  months ; and  Richard,  embarking  at 
Acre,  bade  a last  adieu  to  the  scene  of  his  glory,  aud 
commenced  that  homeward  voyage,  of  which  we  arc  in 
another  place  to  relate  the  calamitous  issuc.t 

Such  was  the  termination  of  the  Third  Crusade.  Its 
grand  object  in  the  recapture  of  Jerusalem  had  not  been 
accomplished : but  the  total  ruin  with  which  the  affaire 
of  the  Latin  Kingdom  were  threatened  by  (he  fatal 
defeat  at  Tiberias  had  been  averted  ; the  tide  of  Musul- 
mau  conquest  was  arrested ; and  a great  part  of  the 
sea-coast  of  Palestine  with  its  chain  of  fortresses  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  Christians.  The  recovery 
or  preservation  of  this  territory,  which  for  eighty  years 
deferred  the  final  triumph  of  the  Moslems,  wav  chiefly 
attributable  to  the  heroic  achievements  of  the  English 
King;  and  but  for  his  intemperance  and  caprice  even 
greater  advantages  might  have  been  reaped  from  his 
splendid  exploits.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  hi* 
want  of  complete  success  was  not  full  as  much  produced 
by  the  political  vices  of  the  Latin  Slates,  as  by  the  errors 
of  his  own  conduct.  The  factions  nursed  in  Palestine 
during  the  feeble  reign  of  the  leper  Baldwin  JV.  had 
grown  into  uncontrollable  strength  and  violence;  their 
quarrels  were  embraced  by  the  Crusaders  from  Europe; 
and  oven  while  the  victories  of  Saladin  threatened  to 
involve  all  parties  in  a common  ruin,  the  dissensions  of 
the  Christians  were  more  dangerous  to  the  general 
cause  than  the  arms  of  their  infidel  enemies.  The  con- 
flicting pretensions  of  aspirants  to  the  Latin  throne  of 
Palestine  supplied  a constant  subject  of  disunion.  By 
the  death  of  his  consort  Sybilta  aud  her  children,  during 
the  siege  of  Acre,  the  worthless  Lusignan  hod  lost  his 


But  the  most  striking  proof  of  the  reality  of  hk  astonishing 
prow*,-,  i*  the  enduring  terror  in  which  hi*  very  memory  vm  he’d 
by  tha  Moslem*:  for,  above  half  a century  after  hw  fiery  •piril  hail 
been  quenched  in  the  grave,  “ hi*  tremendous  name  wn  employed 
by  Syrian  mother*  to  mlenve  their  infant* ; and  if  an  horse  sud- 
denly •t*rtiU  from  hi*  way,  hi*  rider  m wont  to  exclaim,  * Dost 
thou  think  King  Richard  » in  the  bu*h  r Cmidn  In  Vte  ct  h 
rot  ftirhnrit“  Gibbon,  eh.  lot.  from  Join vi He. 

• Vioesauf,  p.  412—421.  Bohadra,  p.  218—249.  Abulledo, 
p.  Si. 

f Ymv«*uf,  p.  422.  Bab  ad  m,  p.  260. 


only  title  to  a matrimonial  crown  ; and  he  found  & for- 
midable competitor  in  Conrad,  the  gallant  Prince  of 
Tv  re.  w!k>  hod  et-pouaed  Isabella,  or  Melicent,  sister  of 
the  late  Qiwen.  From  their  personal  enmity,  the  King 
of  England  supported  the  cause  of  Lusignan,  aud  the 
French  Monarch  that  of  Conrad  and  his  consort  After 
the  departure  of  Philippe,  Richard,  to  suppress  a civil 
war,  found  it  necessary  to  recognise  the  royal  title  of 
Conrad,  and  consoled  Lusignan  with  the  Crown  of 
Cyprus:  but  this  accommodation  was  scarcely  con-  Connui  of 
eluded,  when  Conrad  was  murdered  in  the  streets  of  Montfarrat, 
Tyre  by  two  of  the  11  assassins,  or  followers  of  a fanatical  , 

Mutmmmedan  Chieftain,  whose  systematic  employment 
of  the  dagger  against  their  enemies  introduced  a now 
term  into  the  languages  of  Europe.  By  the  partisans 
of  Conrad,  bis  murder  was  imputed  to  the  instigation 
of  Richard  ; and  this  charge  was  made  the  plea  for 
new  dissensions : but  all  evidence  of  the  open  and 
fearless  impetuosity  of  Plantagenet’s  temper  is  opposed 
to  the  belie!  that,  if  lie  had  sought  the  life  of  Conrad,  he 
would  have  Monped  to  so  perfidious  and  dastardly  a 
mode  of  gratifying  his  enmity.*  The  widow  of  Conrad 
accepted  the  hand  of  Henry.  Count  of  Champagne,  who  Henry  of 
in  right  of  this  marriage  was  recognised,  both  by  the  Cluun* 
public  voice  and  the  assent  of  Richard,  as  King  of  Je-  Xmg'of 
rusalem  ; and  his  undisputed  assumption  of  the  vision-  Jerusalem, 
ary  title  at  length  removed  one  of  the  means  by  which 
the  factions  of  Palestine  had  aggravated  the  disasters  of 
the  Christian  cause.f 

But  the  Christians  in  Palestine  were  indebted  for  Transac- 
their  safety  after  the  Third  Crusade  far  less  to  any  union  tiou*  ip 
among  themselves,  than  to  the  death  of  their  formidable 
enemy.  Saladinf  only  survived  his  treaty  with  Richard  ** 

a few  months  ; and  on  his  decease  the  great  Empire  Death  of 
which  he  had  consolidated  was  almost  immediately  dis-  8aladin,and 
solved.  In  its  division,  three  of  his  numerous  sons  ^‘^on 
erected  distinct  thrones  at  Cairo,  Damascus,  and  Aleppo : 18 ^ napire. 
but  most  of  his  veteran  soldiery  preferred  to  range  them-  ^ jgg 
selves  under  the  standard  of  his  brother  Saphadin  ; and 
at  their  head  that  Prince  carved  out  for  himself,  at  the 
expense  of  his  nepliews,  a considerable  sovereignly  in 


* Bohndin,  indeed,  (p.2'25.)  assert*  that  tbs  murderers,  who 
were  uk.-n  aud  put  to  the  turlure,  confessed  that  they  were  on- 
idwyed  by  the  King  of  England : but  both  Ymetauf  (p.  377.)  and 
Huvcden  (».  717.)  agree  in  reporting  tike  declaration  of  the  liaaaas- 

*ui*,  (hat  they  had  killed  Conrad  in  revenue  for  an  injury  which  he 
hud  offered  to  iheir  Chief;  and  this  version  of  the  tale  ha*  great 
internal  probability.  Richard,  in  tact,  since  h»  reconciliation,  hod 
nothing  to  gain  by  the  crime;  and  Conrad  himself  so  little  sus- 
pected  him  as,  on  his  death-bed,  to  desire  hii  widow  to  commit  Dm 
fort  rest  of  Tyre  to  the  keeping  of  the  English  Prince.  No  coodu- 
sivn,  either  of  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  Richard,  ia  fairly  to  be 
drawn  from  the  exculjwtory  letter  from  the  Chief  of  the  11  assassins, 
an  evident  forgery  •ubeequeoUjr  produced  at  his  trial  before  the 
Imperial  German  Diet.  Kymer,  htedtr*,  sol.  i.  p.71. 

f For  these  political  transactions  in  Palestine  during  the  Thud 
Crusade,  see  chiefly  Vioesauf  p.  3*24.  377.  392. 

1 Tha  really  great  qualities  of  Saladin  have  sometimes  been  too 
aheolutely  lauded:  for.  as  Mr.  Mill*  has  well  observed,  {Hui.of 
Crutadrt , rol.  iL  p.  82.)  hi*  character  was  but  a M compound  of  dig- 
nity and  hasrn «*."  He  had  established  hi*  throne  over  the  M«»- 
lem*  by  treachery  and  Woodshed  ; and  Ids  first  succeme*  against  the 
Christiana  had  been  stained  by  atrocious  cruelty.  But  h»s  govern- 
ment of  his  own  people,  after  his  power  was  secure,  was  mdd  and 
equitable ; as  a Musulman,  in  hi*  latier  years,  lie  «u  eminently 
pious,  just,  and  charitable  ; and  we  have  seen  that,  even  toward* 
enemies,  lie  was  aoanetimee  capable  of  the  mod  magnannno"*  and 
generous  conduct,  lie  is  perhaps  the  brightest  eicmpUr  m 
of  on  Asiatic  hero ; and  hi*  virtues.  like  the  dark  trait.  «hichob. 
■cured  them,  exhibit  the  genuine  linoamcots  of  hw  clime  anil  race. 
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Syria.  At  the  expiration  of  the  three  years’  truce  which 
the  English  King  hml  negotiated,  the  dissensions  of  the 
Infidels  revived  in  the  Christians  the  fond  hope  of  re- 
conquering Jerusalem;  and  at  the  Instigation  t>f  the 
Military  Orders  a new  Crusade*  was  proclaimed  by 
Pope  CVlesttn  LIT.  Throughout  France  and  England, 
from  whatever  causes,  tlic  appeal  was  heard  with  indif- 
ference: but  in  Germany  the  design  was  promoted  by 
some  momentary  schemes  of  ambition  which  the  Em- 
peror— the  execrable  Heury  VI. — appears  to  have  che- 
rished of  aggrandizing  himself  in  the  East ; and,  sup- 
ported by  his  influence,  the  preaching  of  the  Clergy  in 
that  Country  was  so  successful,  that  the  Cross  was  enthu- 
siastically taken  by  many  Princes  and  Prelates  of  the 
Empire,  and  by  vast  numbers  of  Nobles  and  persons  of 
inferior  rank.  Thus  composed,  three  great  armaments, 
all  from  Germany,  successively  reached  the  port  of  Acre, 
and  raised  the  most  confident  anticipations  among  the 
Latins  in  the  East  of  a decisive  triumph  over  their 
Infidel  enemies.  But  the  Musulmuns  both  of  Egypt 
and  Syria,  forgetting  their  civil  feuds  in  the  cominou 
danger  of  their  Religion  and  Empire,  rallied  around 
the  standard  of  Saphadin  ; and  though  the  combined 
Chivalry  of  Germany  and  Palestine  gained  some  victo- 
ries in  the  field,  these  successes  were  always  either 
marred  by  their  dissensions,  or  counterbalanced  by  Uic 
elastic  spirit  of  Turkish  hostility,  which  started  into  new 
and  vigorous  action,  as  often  as  misconduct  or  exhaus- 
tion relaxed  the  effort*  of  the  Christians.  By  the  death 
of  the  Emperor,  the  German  Princes  and  Prelates  were 
recalted  through  political  interests  to  Europe ; and  at 
their  departure  they  left  the  Latin  possessions  in  Pales- 
tine only  slightly  enlarged  by  their  aid.  The  general 
superiority,  however,  which  their  anus  had  asserted  over 
the  Musulnian  power  was  useful  in  sustaining  the  dig- 
nity and  safety  of  the  Christian  State ; and  though  the 
nominal  Capital  of  the  Kingdom  was  still  unrecofered, 
the  German  victories  hail  given  security  to  the  throne 
of  Henry  of  Champagne,  whose  real  sovereignty  ex- 
tended over  greut  part  of  the  sea-coast  of  Syria.  To 
these  considerable  fragments  of  the  Latin  Monarchy  of 
Palestine,  Cyprus  was  soon  after  added,  on  the  death  of 
Henry,  by  the  union  of  his  Queen,  thus  widowed  for 
the  third  time,  with  Almeric  of  Lusignan,  the  successor 
of  Guy  in  the  sovereignty  of  that  island ; and  on  the 
solemnization  of  this  marriage  at  Acre,  Almeric  and 
Isabella  assumed  the  joint  title  of  King  and  Queen  of 
Jerusalem  and  Cyprus.t 

The  exhortations  of  Pope  Cclrstin  III.  had  failed  to 
reanimate  the  religious  zeal  of  the  Chivalry  of  France  : 
hut  a fresh  impulse  was  given  to  their  fanaticism  when 
Innocent  III.,  three  years  afterwards,  ascended  the 
Pupal  throne.  The  convenient  precedent  of  the  Sala- 
dinc  tithe  might  suggest  to  that  celebrated  Pontiff  a 
tempting  occasion  for  again  taxing  the  Clergy  of  Europe 


• As  tti*  exhortation  of  the  Pop*  to  the  nations  of  Korop*  to 
engage  iu  this  design  was  general.  «oow  Writers  have  dignified  the 
ahirnve  result  wiih  the  title  of  Ih*  Fourth  Crusade ; And  numbered 
the  subsequent  expedition,  which  was  directed  against  the  Ilyina- 
tine  Kamil*,  as  the  Pifth  «f  Nine.  But  the  mare  usual,  which 
seems  also  the  more  convenient  division,  restricts  the  term  of  dis- 
tinct C man  dee  to  Seven,  or  at  must  Eight,  greet  efforts,  which  were 
either  produced  by  some  signal  occasion,  such  as  the  kiss  of  Edrooa 
or  Jerusalem,  or  else  productive  of  some  considerable  event. 

I For  ad  these  transactions  in  Palestine,  bee  Bernardos  Thrsanr. 
p.  913 — 818,  Gfircn.  lib.  n,  v.  vL  (in  Freher,  Hr  mm 

Script,  German.  vuL  ii.)  Cont  WiU.iyr.lib.  ii.  Abutted*,  lib.  iv  Ac. 


under  the  pretext  of  a new  Crusade : but  perhaps  the  Prtgma 
siugle  motiio  of  filling  the  Papal  coffers  by  this  dis-  of  the 
graceful  expedient  has  been  too  confidently  attributed  to  Cnl»ad'•,• 
luuoceut,  iu  whom  the  ambitious  desire  of  extending  * 

the  spiritual  and  temporal  dominion  of  the  Holy  See  'onk 
was  at  least  as  strong  as  any  mere  cupidity  of  gold.  1^99 

But  whatever  were  his  objects,  he  entered  on  the  desigu  fo 
of  again  arming  Europe  against  the  Infidels  with  all  the  A>  D# 
energy  which  distinguished  his  character.  He  wrote  1204. 
himself  to  the  Sovereigns  of  Christendom,  exhorting  Projected 
them  severally,  either  to  take  the  Cross  in  person,  or  at  by  Pop*  In* 
least  to  contribute  their  forces  and  treasures  to  the  sacred  nBC*nt  HI. 
enterprise ; niul  his  Legates  were  despatched  throughout 
the  Kingdoms  of  the  West  to  levy  on  all  Ecclesiastical 
bodies  the  fortieth  part  of  their  revenues,  and  to  obtain 
the  pecuniary  subscription  and  personal  services  of  the 
laity  by  the  promises  of  iudulgencies  and  pardou  for 
their  sius.  • So  productive  were  these  efforts,  that  the 
free  offerings  of  the  Princes  and  people  exceeded  the 
total  amount  imposed  ou  the  Clergy  : but  the  most 
powerful  auxiliary  of  the  Papal  desigu  was  a fanatical 
priest  named  Foolques,  of  Xeuilly  near  Paris  who  Preaching 
professed  to  atone  for  a life  of  sin  by  dedicating  its  re-  of  Fonlque* 
mains  to  the  service  of  Heaven  ; and  who,  without  the  of  Neuifljr- 
rude  originality  of  the  Hermit  Peter,  or  the  learning 
and  dignified  virtues  of  St.  Bernard,  yet  with  a success 
little  inferior  to  that  of  either,  by  the  vehemence  of  his 
exhortations,  and  by  his  pretended  revelations  of  the 
Divine  Will,  now  kindled  the  flame  of  Religious  enthu- 
siasm throughout  Flanders  ami  France.* 

When  the  fame  of  his  preaching  and  his  miracles  had  Many 
already  prepared  the  public  mind  of  those  Countries  for  French  Ba* 
the  sacred  enterprise,  the  martial  and  fanatical  zeal  of  othpT,  lllke 
the  French  Nobility  was  roused  into  action  by  the  ex-  the  Cross, 
ample  which  was  offered  to  them  at  a gTeat  tournament  a.  d. 

in  Champagne.  There  Thibaut,  the  youthful  Count  of  1200. 
that  Province,  and  lua  cousin  Loui*,  Earl  of  Blais,  both 
of  them  nephews,  by  a common  relationship,  to  the 
Monarchs  of  France  and  England,  etui  the  former  bro- 
ther to  the  late  King  Henry  of  Jerusalem,  resolved  to 
exchange  the  martial  sports  for  the  sterner  duties  of 
Chivalry,  ami  solemnly  devoted  themselves  and  their 
fortunes  to  the  service  of  the  Cross.  Their  spirit  was 
enthusiastically  caught  by  the  assembled  Knighthood  ; 
their  vows  were  embraced  on  tire  spot  by  Simon  dc 
Mont  fort.  Lord  of  Mante,  and  a numerous  hand  of  the 
noblest  Chevaliers  of  France  ; and  when  intelligence  of 
the  inspiring  design  reached  the  Court  of  Baldwin, 

Count  of  Flanders,  brother-in-law  of  Thibaut,  that  Prince, 
with  a great  body  of  Flemish  Knights,  hastened  to  enrol 
himself  in  the  holy  cause.  Meanwhile,  in  Italy  and 
in  Germany,  the  Papal  exhortations  and  promises  of 
spiritual  rewards  had  not  been  without  their  desired 
effect.  In  the  former  Country,  Boniface,  Marquis  of 
Montferrat,  brother  of  the  muidered  Conrad  of  Tyre, 
and  in  the  latter,  the  Bishop  of  Hnlbcrstadt,  both  se- 
conded by  great  numbers  of  Knightly  and  plebeian 
warriors,  assumed  the  Cross;  and  the  King  ol  Hun- 
gary. with  his  subjects,  sealed  the  sincerity  of  their  faith 
by  the  same  tcst.f 


* Funlqucs  did  not  live  to  contemplate  the  full  cuiwefuvncM  of 
his  preaching.  lie  died  before  ttir  Crusading  orn  ament  Bailed 
from  Venice.  Du  Cange  00  ViUehardoum,  No.  xxxvii. 

f r if  a Innocent.  HI.  (aped  Muraluri,  Script.  Her  ltd.  vol.  in.) 
p.  606—526.  IhHo.rt  dr  /a  I’ritr  Je  Oimtcntnmpft,  par  Geuflrey 
de  ViUehardoum,  Ed.  Du  Cange,  Paragraph  No.  L 
5 it  2 
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History.  Tlie  French  noble*  did  not  suffer  the  ardour  of  their 
v— "v®"*'  followers  to  cool  by  inaction.  To  forward  the  cnler- 
Frwn  prise  and  arrange  its  details,  the  three  Counts  of  Cham- 

A n’  pagne,  Blois,  and  Flanders,  with  their  principal  asso- 

1099.  cjU|e*t  met  twice  in  deliberation  at  Soissons  and  at 

A<0n  Compeigne  ; and  the  result  of  their  counsels  was  a re- 

1 204  wdution  to  avoid  the  disasters  which  the  fatal  experience 

Pfwiwra.*  °*  f°rmcr  Cniaadea  had  shown  were  the  inevitable  at- 

ituias  uf  the  tendants  of  a land  expedition  to  Palestine,  and  to  imitate 
IVcuch  the  maritime  passage  of  Philippe  Auguste  and  Richard 

lJaroaa.  Pluntugenet.  But  as  the  Baron*  of  the  inland  Province 

of  Champagne  could  not  command  the  same  means  of 
naval  transport  as  those  Sovereigns,  they  determined 
upon  attempting  to  purchase  the  aid  of  one  of  the  mari- 
time Republic*  of  Italy,  who  throughout  the  Crusades 
had  been  wont  to  hire  out  their  services  both  as  the  com- 


mon carriers  and  allies  of  the  Western  pilgrims.  Among 
these  States,  Venice  hod  already  attained  a prepon- 
derance of  power  and  resources  ; and  to  that  city,  with 
full  power#  to  negotiate  on  their  behalf,  the  French 
Barons  despatched  six  chosen  deputies,  and  in  the  num- 
ber Gcoffroy  dc  Yillehardouin,  Marshal  of  Champagne, 
to  whose  pen  or  dictation  we  ure  iudebted  for  a simple 
and  expressive  narration  of  the  whole  Crusade. 

Their  cm-  The  Ducal  Crown  of  Venice  was  at  thi*  time  worn 
bawy  to  by  Enrico  Dandolo,  who  at  the  extraordinary  age  of 
oblaio  her  ninety-three  year*,  and  in  almost  total  blindness,  still 
ices.  preserved  the  vigorous  talents,  the  active  heroism,  and 
the  ambitious  or  patriotic  spirit  of  his  youth  lie  re- 
ceived the  noble  envoy*  with  honour ; and,  after  the 
purport  of  their  embassy  had  been  regularly  submitted 
to  the  Councils  of  the  State,  invited  them  to  meet  the 
assembled  citizens  in  the  Place  of  St.  Mark.  There, 
before  a multitude  of  more  than  ten  thousand  persons, 
the  haughty  Barons  of  France  threw  themselves  upon 
their  knees  to  implore  the  assistance  of  the  commercial 
republicans  in  recovering  the  Sepulchre  of  Christ.  Their 
tcurs*  and  eloquence  prevailed ; the  price  of  the  desired 
aid  had  been  left  by  the  envoys  to  the  assessment  of  the 
Doge  and  his  immediate  council ; and  for  the  sum  of 
C-hmon  ejghiy.ftvc  thousand  silver  marks — less  than  46900,000 
with  that*  of  our  modern  English  money,  and  therefore  not  an 
Republic,  unreasonable  demand — the  Republic  engaged  to  trans- 
port four  thousand  five  hundred  Knights,  nine  thou- 
sand Esquires  and  men  at  arms  with  their  horses  and 
equipments,  and  twenty  thousand  foot  soldiers,  to  any 
part  of  the  coasts  of  the  East  which  the  service  of  God 
might  require,  to  provision  them  for  nine  months,  and 
to  escort  and  aid  them  with  a fleet  of  fifty  galleys;  but 
only  on  condition  that  the  money  should  be  paid  before 
embarkation,  and  that  whatever  conquests  might  be 
made  should  be  equally  divided  between  the  Barons  and 
the  Venetian  State.t 

Sqbwqosnt  On  the  return  of  the  envoys  to  France,  these  terms 
drUy*.  received  a joyful  approval  from  their  associates:  but 
several  untoward  circumstances  arose  to  obstruct  the 
performance  of  the  treaty.  The  young  Count  of  Cham- 
pagne, the  ardcut  promoter  and  destined  chief  of  the 
enterprise,  was  already  stretched  on  a death-bed ; and 
on  his  decease  some  time  was  lost  lie  lb  re  the  mutual 
jealousy  of  the  French  Barons,  which  prevented  their 


• These  doutbly  champion*  of  Chivalry  were.  u Gibbon  haa 
observed,  by  habit  prat  wveperx.  Mult  plnrnmt,  Ac.  is  the  phraae 
of  Villehardouin  on  almost  every  occasion  of  excitement. 

f Andrew  I)«ndnli,  Chrnn.  1'rnet.  (u»  Script.  Her.  Uni.  rot.  xii.) 
lx.  320 — 323.  in  which  tha  original  treaty  is  given.  ViUehanJotun, 
No.  xm.  air. 


electing  one  of  their  own  body  to  succeed  him,  was  re-  Progress 
concilcd  by  the  choice  of  a foreign  lender  in  the  person  of  tho 
of  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat.  Many  of  the  Nobles  and 
tiieir  followers  hod,  meanwhile,  in  inconstancy  or  impa- 
lienee,  wholly  deserted  their  engagements  or  found  their 
own  passage  to  Acre:  so  that  when  at  length,  nearly  1099 
two  years  after  the  tournament  in  Champagne,  the  Mar*  lo 
quis  Boniface  mustered  the  French,  Italian,  and  Fie-  D> 
miah  confederates  at  Venice,  their  numbers  fell  short  of  ]204. 
expectation,  notwithstanding  the  junction  of  some  Ger-  Assembly 
man  Crusaders  ; and  they  were  utterly  unahle  to  sub- of  ft*  Cra- 
scribe  the  stipulated  cost  of  tho  enterprise.  Though  the  •* 
Marquis  and  the  Counts  of  Blois  and  Flanders  made  a VrOKe* 
generous  sacrifice  of  all  their  valuables,  above  thirty  .AjA‘ 
thousand  marks  were  yet  wanting  to  complete  the  full 
payment;  and  as  the  Republic,  with  true  mercantile 
caution,  refused  to  permit  the  sailing  of  the  fleet  until 
the  whole  amount  of  the  deficiency  should  be  lodged  in 
her  treasury,  the  enterprise  musL  have  been  abandoned, 
if  tlie  Doge  had  not  suggested  an  equivalent  He  pro- 
posed that,  upon  condition  of  the  Crusaders  assisting 
in  the  reduction  of  the  strong  city  of  Zara  on  the  Dal- 
matian coast,  which  had  revolted  from  the  Republic, 
their  payment  of  the  remaining  sum  should  he  post- 
poned until  the  conclusion  of  the  Holy  War;  and  de- 
spite of  his  years  and  infirmities,*  he  engaged  on  their 
assent  himself  to  take  the  Cross,  and  to  lead  the  liaval 
forces  of  his  Republic. 

The  confederate  Barons  gladly  acceded  to  this  expe-  Diversion  of 
dient,  when  another  obstacle  was  opposed  to  its  adop-  their  anna 
lion,  which  had  nearly  frustrated  the  w hole  enterprise  : 
the  people  of  Zara  had  placed  themselves  under  the  d‘ 

sovereignty  of  the  King  of  Hungary;  and  the  Pope, 
through  his  Legate,  positively  forbade  the  Crusaders  to 
turn  their  arms  against  the  subjects  of  a Prince  w ho  had 
himself  taken  the  Cross.  But  the  Venetians,  who  en- 
tertained little  reverence  for  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
See.  succeeded  in  persuading  their  more  scrupulous  allies 
to  disregard  the  prohibition  of  Innocent ; the  desire  of 
honourably  discharging  their  obligations  prevailed  with 
the  French  Barons  over  their  fear  of  the  Papal  displea- 
sure ; and,  although  the  Marquis  of  Montterrut,  their 
leader,  abstained  from  accompanying  them,  they  sailed 
to  Zara  with  their  followers  in  the  Venetian  fleet,  which 
was  commanded  by  the  venerable  Doge,  as  he  had  pro- 
mised, in  person.  Zara  was  deemed  in  that  Age  one  of 
the  strongest  cities  in  Europe  : but  the  inhabitants,  after 
a siege  of  only  five  days,  were  terrified  or  compelled  into  Capture  of 
a surrender : and  though  their  lives  were  spared,  the  city  4h*1  ci,J- 
was  pillaged  with  great  cruelty,  and  both  its  houses  and 
defences  razed  lo  the  ground.  In  his  first  burst  of  in- 
dignation at  their  disobedience,  Innocent  excommuni- 
cated both  the  Crusaders  and  Venetians;  and  when  the 
French  Barons  sent  a deputation  of  their  number  to 
Rome  to  express  their  pcnileuce,  he  assurer!  them  of 
pardon  for  their  sins  only  upon  condition  of  their  making 
restoration  of  their  booty  to  the  people  of  Zara,  and 
withdrawing  from  all  alliance  with  the  more  stubborn 
Republicans,  who  still  set  his  spiritual  censures  at  de- 
fiance. Tlie  fanatic  Dc  Montfort  alone,  whose  subse- 
quent share  in  the  Crusade  against  the  Albigenses  has 
given  a horrible  celebrity  to  his  name,  showed  full  obe- 

• Notwithstanding  the  expression  of  Villehardouin,  that  the 
venerable  Doge  had  lost  hi*  tight  by  a wound,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  wu  totally  blind:  for  the  statement  of  hit  descendant 
ard  Chronicler,  much  more  probable  in  itauif,  is  only  that  be  was 
ruu  JtUlu.  Daiululi,  CArnn.  p.  322. 
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History,  (Hence  to  the  Papa!  mandate  by  wholly  abandoning  his 
associates  : but  the  rest  of  the  French  Nobles  and  their 
troops  continued  to  winter  with  the  Venetians  at  Zara, 
where,  after  its  surrender,  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat 
joined  them  ; and  it  was  during  this  season  of  repose 
thut  an  entirely  new  destination  was  given  to  the  com- 
bined armament* 

To  explain  the  occasion  of  a change  of  puqinse  in  the 
Crusaders,  which  produced  one  of  the  most  singular  and 
the  purpose  memorable  enterprises  in  History,  it  is  now  necessary 
of  the  Cn»-  to  revert  to  the  state  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  : the 
“•k-  Annals  of  which,  during  the  Xillth  Century)  have  been 
tu  tbesE*  purposely  reserved  for  a brief  and  rapid  notice  in  this 
fair#  of  tbs  Pla«.  Our  retrospect  will  ascend  to  the  reign  of  the 
Eaktern  first  Alexius : down  to  whose  accession  the  affairs  of 
Empire.  _ the  East  have  been  narrated  in  a distinct  chapter  ;t  and 
the  subsequent  crisis  of  whose  fortunes  was  involved  and 
has  beet*  described  in  the  transactions  of  the  earliest 
Crusade.  J Following  closely  on  the  triumphant  career 
of  the  Latins  through  the  Lesser  Asia,  Alexius  richly 
gathered  the  fruits  of  victories,  which  they  were  impa- 
tient to  abandon  for  the  ulterior  objects  of  their  great 
enterprise  ; and  as  the  Turkish  forces  were  successively 
withdrawn  from  the  shores  of  the  Propontis  and  yEgcan 
Sea  to  the  defence  of  the  interior,  the  Emperor  restored 
to  the  Byzantine  dominion  the  w hole  circuit  of  the  sea- 
coast  from  Nice  to  Tarsus,  or  from  the  Bosphorus  to 
the  Syrian  gates.  Even  iu  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  Sultan  of  Nice,  after  the  loss  of  that  Capital,  had 
been  compelled  to  remove  the  seat  of  his  throne  from 
thence  tolconiiim,  above  three  hundred  miles  from  Con- 
stantinople ; and  amidst  the  exhaustion  of  the  Turkish 
power  in  its  struggle  with  the  Crusading  invaders, 
Alexius,  by  policy  and  arms,  so  diligently  improved  his 
advantage  that,  before  his  decease,  the  Greek  Empire, 
which,  at  the  outset  of  his  reign,  was  straitened  and 
shaken  on  all  sides  by  hostile  pressure  and  seemed  to 
rock  to  its  foundations,  had  not  only  ansiKned  an  aspect 
of  renovated  strength,  but  expanded  with  offensive  force 
against  its  former  assail  ant*. § 

In  the  succeeding  reign  of  his  son  John,  termed  in 
derision  the  Handsome,  or  Calo  Johannes,  a Prince 
more  honourably  distinguished  both  for  his  pacific  vir- 
tucs  and  warlike  qualities,  internal  concord  and  happi- 
ness were  preserved  by  a mild  and  vigorous  administra- 
tion ; while  the  dignity  of  the  Empire  was  asserted,  and 
its  security  increased,  by  twenty-five  years  of  victorious 
contest  with  the  Turks.  From  the' Latin  Princes  of 
Syria,  the  Greek  Emperor  won  equal  respect  bv  the 
powerful  assistance  which,  in  the  interval  between  the 
f ,rst  “od  ^cond  Crusades,  be  rendered  them  in  repel- 
Jing  the  Infidels,  and  by  the  vigour  with  which  he 
obliged  Raymond,  the  reigning  Prince  of  Antioch,  to  do 
homage  to  him  for  his  possessions.  Manuel,  the  second 
surviving  son  of  John,  who  was  preferred  in  the  succes- 
sion  to  an  elder  brother  both  by  parental  and  popular 
favour,  inherited  his  father's  martial  spirit  with  his 
throne  ; but  did  not  emulate  the  worth  of  his  private 
hie  and  civil  government.  During  an  active  reign  of 
thirty-seven  years,  the  ambition  of  Manuel,  rather  than 
the  necessity  of  his  position,  involved  his  Empire  in 
continual  wars,  not  only  with  the  Turks  and  Hunga- 

♦ v.d.  eh.  let  in  this  „Jora«. 
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rians,  its  natural  enemies  on  the  Asiatic  and  F.uropcan  Annul#  of 
frontiers,  but  also  with  the  ancient  foes  of  his  Houm*.  the  Euu 

the  Normans  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  In  the  liostiiities,  

indeed,  which  kindled  anew  the  quarrel  of  the  preceding 
Century,  Manuel  was  not  the  first  aggressor.  Reviving 
the  magnificent  design  of  Robert  Guiscard  for  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  Roger,  King  ot 
Sicily,  upon  pretext  of  some  slight  shown  to  his  Ambas- 
sadors  at  Constantinople,  despatched  a great  armament 
into  the  Ionian  and  vEgean  seas ; and  the  Normans 
disembarking  from  their  ships  reduced  Corfu  and 
other  islands,  and  overran,  the  Continent  of  Greece.. 

Manuel  was  at  the  lime  absent  from  his  Capital  j but 
his  return  and  revengeful  activity  soon  terminated  the 
triumph  of  the  invaders.  W ith  the  powerful  cooperation 
of  the  Venetians,  his  navy  outnumbered  that  of  the  Nor- 
mans,  and  swept  the  seas  of  their  galleys  ; his  troops, 
which  he  led  in  person, overpowered  the  garrisons  which 
they  had  left  in  Greets;  and  a single  campaign  sufficed 
to  clear  the  Empire  of  its  audacious  assailants.  It  was 
then  that  the.  ambitious  hopes  of  Manuel  rose  with  his 
success;  and  the  glorious  issue  of  a just  and  defensive 
war  suggested  drtams  of  aggrandizement,  which  em- 
braced the  sovereignty  of  Italy  and  the  reunion  on  his 
brows  of  the  Imperial  Crowns  of  the  East  and  West.* 

With  the  plea  of  punishing  the  Norman  invaders  of  Hi#  tran- 
hi*  States,  a Byxantine  army,  under  the  command  of  went  coo- 
PulteologiM,  a leader  of  noble  birth  and  approved  valour,  T**u  »“ 
was  lauded  upon  the  shores  of  Southern  Italy ; and  Smi,h*rrf 
favoured  by  the  declining  health  and  death  of  the  Sici- IUly‘ 
bun  King,  am!  by  the  affection  of  the  people  for  the 
ancient  community  of  language  and  faith  which  had 
bouud  them  Ip  the  Greek  Empire,  the  whole  of  Apulia 
and  Calabria  was  rapidly  rc-annexcd  to  the  Bjzaulioe 
dominion.  From  this  epoch,  throughout  the  subse- 
quent contests  between  the  Western  Emperor,  Frederic 
Barbarossa,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Papacv  and  Lom- 
bard Republics  on  the  other,  the  intrigues,  the  blan- 
dishments, and  the  gold  of  Manuel,  were  unsparingly 
employed  to  extend  his  influence  in  Italy,  and  to  prtv 
mote  his  visionary  scheme  of  wresting  the  sovereignty 
of  the  whole  Peninsula  from  the  German  usurper  of  the 
Roman  tide.  To  the  Fbpe  he  threw  out  the  lure  of 
terminating  the  schism  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches- 
la  the  lombard  Cities  he  was  prodigal  boih  of  money 
and  promises  : but  the  intrinsic  weakness  of  the  Greek 
Empire  was  unequal  to  the  prosecution  of  this  ambi- 
tious design ; its  weight  was  severely  till  in  the  balance 
of  Italian  po  .tics;  and  when  the  Pope  and  the  Lorn- 
bawl  Kcpubl.cs  hod  terminated  their  great  struggle 
with  Barbarossa  the  subsidies  and  the  negotiations  of 
Manuel  were  alike  disregarded.  In  Southern  Italy 
fortune  was  cquMiy  capricious  to  the  Eastern  Empire  ; 
the  death  of  his  breve  lieutenant  Patwologus  was  followed 
fy  the  loss  of  his  transient  conquests ; and,  in  a truce 
concluded  with  William  the  Bad,  the  successor  of  Koeer 

UtJit'n  C,  ,??‘/'rone'  l."wbfch  lhat  P""«  nckiHjw- 

StaStattST-  J““  r0f..,h'  B>“olin'  throne,  the 
dignity  and  pretensions  of  Manuel  were  only  saved  by 

ns  abandonment  of  the  Italian  soil.  I„  otlir  quarters 

foul,"nverC,i<‘'e|i°:  M““l  ***  >->  victories 

both  over  he  JIung.ru.ns  and  Turks,  .hough  ...  hi. 

W year.  Us  splendour  was  clouded  by  . severe  defeat 
which  he  sustained  from  the  Infidels  in  .he  Piwdisa 
mountains,  lo  his  own  subjecls,  even  his  more  suc- 
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Hirtiwy.  ccssful  ware  were  'productive  of  heavy  burthens  ; his 
private  life  was  licentious ; and  his  political  character 
was  stained,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  reproach  of  pre- 
tended friendship  and  treacherous  hostility  to  the  Latius 
In  the  Second  Crusade.* 

With  the  jdeath  of  Manuel  ended  the  greatness  of 
the  Comncniau  race.  His  infhut  son  and  successor, 
Alexius  II.,  was  oppressed  by  a perfidious  guardian  and 
daring  usurper  of  his  own  blood,  Andronicus,  himself 
a grandson  of  the  first  Alexius : who,  after  deposing 
and  murdering  his  Imperial  ward,  himself  terminated  a 
tyrannical  and  bloody  feign  of  less  than  three  years,  by 
Andraniras  an  ignominious  and  cruel  death.  The  popular  insur- 
( Comas*  reetion  in  which  he  fell  was  headed  by  Isaac  Angelus, 

nn**  D another  member,  by  descent  in  the  female  line,  of  the 
, * Comnenian  family.  The  leader  or  tool  of  the  insur- 

Isaac  ii*  ffents  wa*  raised  to  the  throne ; and  uuder  hie  feeble 

( Angela*.)  of  ten  years,  the  Empire  crumbled  into  ruin.  A 

a?  o.  revolt  of  the  Bulgarians  was  provoked  by  hie  tyranny 
in  seizing  their  flocks  and  herds  to  supply  the  wasteful 
pomp  of  his  nuptials  ; and  his  tame  acquiescence  in  their 
assertion  of  independence  severed  their  Country  from  the 
Byzantine  Crown,  after  a possession  of  nearly  two  Cen- 
turies, and  established  the  second  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria 
under  a race  of  their  ancient  Princes.  The  inglorious 
and  indolent  reign  of  Isaac  was  frequently,  and  perhaps 
justly,  threatened  by  abortive  conspiracies ; but  his 
worst  and  successful  enemy  was  his  own  ungrateful 
brother,  Alexius,  whom  he  had  redeemed  from  a Turkish 
prison,  and  who  repaid  the  obligation  by  surprising  his 
security,  depriving  him  of  his  eyes,  consigning  him  to 
Alexius  I II.  a dungeon,  and  seating  himself  on  his  throne.  The  son 
(Angelus.)  ©f  the  deposed  Prince,  who  was  named  also  Alexius,  a 
A.  n.  bov  only  twelve  years  of  age,  was  spared  by  the  pity  or 
contempt  of  his  unde  ; and  he  had  subsequently  con- 
trived to  escape  into  Italy,  when  the  news  of  the  assem- 
bly of  a great  Crusading  armament  at  Venice,  inspired 
his  youthful  hopes  that  its  leaders  might  be  induced, 
by  adequate  offers,  to  defer  the  ultimate  object  of  their 
enterprise  for  a season,  and  to  direct  their  powerful  arms 
to  the  restoration  of  his  father.  The  entreaties  of  the 
hi*  nephew  young  Prince  for  their  aid  were  supported  at  Venice  by 
iur^uiluL  Ambassadors  from  his  protector,  the  Duke  of  Swabia, 
~ who  had  married  his  sister:  but  it  was  at  Zara,  during 
the  inaction  of  Winter,  that  the  friends  of  Alexius  were 
permitted  more  successfully  to  negotiate  a treaty  with 
the  Latin  Barents  and  Venetian  Republic,  which  was 
eventually  to  deliver  the  Imperial  inheritance  of  his 
House  into  the  detested  hands  of  foreign  and  burbarous 
spoilcre.t 

To  induce  the  Venetians  to  accept  the  overtures  of  the 
young  Greek  Prince,  there  were  not  wanting  many 
motives  both  of  passion  and  policy.  The  alliance  be- 
tween their  State  and  the  Emperor  Manuel  Comuenus 
in  the  last  Age,  had  been  converted,  by  his  protection 
of  Ancona,  the  commercial  rival  of  the  Republic,  into 
deadly  enmity  ; in  revenge  for  a general  confiscation  of 
the  property  of  the  Venetians  in  his  ports,  to  which 
Manuel  was  provoked  by  their  insolence,  their  fleets 
bad  ravaged  the  Byzantine  Islands  and  coasts;  and 
though  the  Emperor,  by  a final  submission  to  their  de- 
mands, had  appeased  the  haughty  Republic,  Lite  hatred 
of  the  people  of  Constantinople,  during  the  license  of 
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subsequent  revolution*,  had  repeatedly  exposed  the  Ve-  Aanol*  of 
netian  merchants  in  that  Capitol  to  spoliation  and  mas-  ^ 
sacre.*  The  arms  of  the  Republic,  or  the  dread  of  her 
vengeance,  generally,  indeed,  obtained  indemnification  • Fro“ 
for  these  outrages  : but  repeated  broil*  cherished  mutual  ,A*  1 £ 
national  antipathy  ; and  when  the  Praam  availed  them 
selves  of  the  temper  of  the  Greeks  to  supplant  the  A °D 
Venetian*  in  their  commercial  relations  with  the  Empire,  i qqa 
the  exasperation  of  the  latter  people  had  reached  its 
height.  By  assisting  young  Alexius,  their  Republic 
would  therefore  both  revenge  her  wrongs  and  regain 
her  commercial  advantages  in  the  East.  The  politic 
Dondolo  was  not  slow  to  anticipate  the  benefits  which 
would  accrue  to  his  Country  from  such  an  alliance  ; and 
he  eagerly  employed  all  his  influence  with  the  confede- 
rate Barons  to  engage  them  in  the  design.t 

For  its  adoption  even  a*  a means  of  advancing  the  Advantage* 
ultimate  object  of  the  Crusade,  some  plausible  argu-  propowd  to 
merits  might  be  adduced.  As  the  possession  of  Egypt  7*  Cr»*a- 
was  supposed  to  form  (be  principal  support  of  the d*"’ 
Turkish  arms  in  Palestine,  the  original  design  of  the 
Crusaders  had  been  to  attack  the  Infidels  at  that  source 
of  their  power.  But  it  was  now  contended  by  the  Ve- 
netians, that  any  loss  of  time  in  deferring  the  projected 
invasion  of  Egypt  would  be  richly  repaid  to  the  profit 
of  the  Crusade,  by  the  advantages  likely  to  arise  from 
the  command  of  the  Byzantine  resources,  which  young 
Alexius  offered  as  the  price  of  his  father’s  restoration. 

The  proposals,  indeed,  of  the  Imperial  exile,  were  of  the 
most  tempting  nature  : for  he  engaged  not  only  to  pay 
two  hundred  thousand  marks  among  the  Crusaders  as 
soon  as  his  parent  should  be  reestablished  on  the 
throne  ; but  also  to  put  an  end  to  the  schism  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Churches  by  submitting  bis  Empire  to 
the  spiritual  dominion  of  the  Roman  See  ; and  either  to 
combiue  personally  with  the  Crusaders,  at  the  head  of 
the  Byzantine  forces,  in  the  subsequent  ex pedition  against 
Egypt,  or  iu  default  of  his  own  presence,  to  send  ten 
thousand  men  at  his  charge  for  one  year,  and  to  main' 
tain  five  hundred  Knight*  during  his  life  for  the  defence 
of  Palestine. $ These  promised  benefits  to  the  cause 
of  the  Church  and  the  Crusade  might  at  first  have  a 
powerful  influence  in  winning  09seut  even  among  the 
marc  devout  leaders  of  the  war  : but  it  must  be  doubled 
whether  the  motives  of  their  subsequent  conduct  were 
equally  pure  and  disinterested  ; and  since  the  diversion 
of  their  arras  against  Zara  had  familiarized  the  minds 
of  the  Crusading  host  to  the  postponement  of  their  vow*, 
it  may  be  suspected  that  the  successful  siege  and  suck 
of  that  city  Imd  but  awukened  their  appetite  for  a more 
splendid  achievement  ami  a richer  booty. 

The  influence  of  such  feelings  is  detected  in  their  Papal  pro. 
serum!  and  more  deliberate  contempt  of  the  prohibition,  hibttkm  dia- 
which  Innocent  III.  now  fulminated  against  their  <1®-  regarded, 
sign.  The  Byzantine  usurper,  anticipating  the  proposal 
of  young  Alexius,  hud,  by  a solemn  embassy  to  Rome, 
offered  to  place  the  religious  affairs  of  his  Empire  under 
the  government  of  the  Latin  Papacy,  and  requested  the 
presence  of  a Legate  'from  Rome  ; and  the  ambitioua 
Innocent,  hoping  thus  to  secure  U*e  submission  of  the 
Greek  Church,  as  the  price  of  keeping  the  reigning 


• Cinnanraa,  lib.  vi.  c.  10.  Nir<-ta«,  •«  Mum**/.  \i\  l£*.5.  » 
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tyrant  on  the  Byzantine  throne,  promised  him  protec- 
tion against  his  enemies.  The  Pontiff,  therefore,  pro- 
ceeded positively  to  interdict  the  Crusaders  from  espous- 
ing the  cause  of  live  Imperial  exile, or  arrogating  to  them- 
selves any  authority  for  the  redress  of  wrongs  among 
Christinas,  or  the  suppression  of  schism,  for  which  it 
was  the  province  of  the  Holy  See  alone  to  provide.  But, 
by  the  Venetians,  the  commands  of  the  Pope  were  im- 
mediately treated  with  such  open  disregard,  that  the 
Cardinal-Legates,  whom  he  had  despatched  to  Zara  to 
enforce  them,  hopelessly  quitted  the  place  and  sailed 
direct  for  Palestine;  and  their  example  was  followed  by 
a number  of  Barons  and  other  Crusaders,  including 
many  most  renowned  for  their  devout  and  warlike  spirit, 
who  conscientiously  dreaded  to  incur  the  Papal  cen- 
sures, by  turning  their  arms  against  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire : while  not  a few  disguised,  under  the  same  pre- 
text, their  secret  dread  to  engage  in  an  enterprise  so 
perilous  and  dispronortioned  to  the  assembled  force  of 
the  confederates.  Since,  indeed,  submission  to  the  Papal 
authority  was  identified  with  every  pious  sentiment  of 
the  Age,  it  is  impossible  not  to  conclude  that,  in  tlie 
minds  of  tire  remaining  lenders  and  soldiery,  the  temp- 
tations of  glorious  or  gainful  adventure  had  triumphed 
over  religious  considerations;  and  chiefly  through  the 
personal  persuasions,  as  it  is  said,  of  the  Venetian  Doge, 
the  proposals  of  young  Alexius,  despite  of  the  impend- 
ing thunders  of  the  Vatican,  were  finally  accepted  by 
the  Marquis  of  Montfcrrat,  the  Counts  of  Flanders, 
Blois,  and  St.  Paul,  with  eight  other  great  French 
Barons,  and  the  majority  of  their  followers.* 

However  apparently  inadequate  for  the  conquest  of 
an  ancient  Empire,  the  armament  wherewith  the  Doge 
of  Veuicc  and  the  confederate  Barons  now  sailed  for 
Constantinople,  was  of  its  kind  the  most  complete  and 
formidable  which  the  world  had  yet  witnessed.  The 
fleet  was  composed  of  filly  great  galleys  of  war,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  flat-bottomed  horse  transports,  called 
palandrrt,  or  huutiera,f  two  hundred  and  forty  \e*sels 
filled  with  troops  and  warlike  engines,  and  seventy  store- 
ships  laiicu  with  provisions.  On  board  this  navy  of 
nearly  five  hundred  sail— of  which  the  enumeration 
conveys  bo  magnificent  an  idea  of  the  wealth  and  power 
of  the  great  Republic — there  were  embarked,  under  the 
confederate  Barons  of  the  Crusade,  six  thousand  cavalry, 
composed  of  two  thousand  Knights  with  their  Esquires 
ami  Sergeants,  or  mounted  attendants,  and  ten  thousand 
foot : besides  the  Venetian  sea  ami  land  forces,  of  which 
the  numbers  might  be  loosely  estimated  at  twenty  thou- 
sand more. $ Although  the  Byzantine  usurper  was 
early  upprized  of  the  destination  and  force  of  this  hostile 
armament,  he  made  not  a single  effort  to  oppose  its 
course ; the  Crusaders  were  permitted  successively, 
during  a tardy  navigation,  to  refresh  themselves  and 
their  horses,  and  to  replenish  their  provisions  on  the 
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coasts  and  inlands  of  Greece  ; and  they  finally  approached  Annals  of 
the  port  of  Constantinople  itself  without  busing  on-  ***•  En- 
countered an  enemy.  The  Byzantine  navy,  which,  it  is 
said,  hod  but  lately  numbered  sixteen  huudred  vessels  of  Erom, 
war,  might  have  sufficed  to  harass,  and  even  to  destroy,  **  JJj' 

on  its  pas-age  an  armament  so  encumbered  with  horses  1 ^ 
and  stores:  but  the  Greek  Admiral,  Michael  Struphnos,  ^ D 
brother-iu- law  of  the  usurper,  had,  ill  the  baseness  of 
hi-  avarice,  broken  up  the  hulls  of  the  shipping,  that  he 
might  sell,  for  his  private  profit,  the  masts,  rigging,  and 
iron  work ; and  the  port  of  Constantinople  now  con- 
tained only  twenty  galleys.  The  shores  of  the  Propontis 
might  have  furnished  abundant  timber  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a new  navy : but  the  eunuchs  of  the  palace,  to 
whom  the  churge  of  the  imperial  forests  was  iutrusted 
for  the  purposes  of  the  chase,  would  not  suffer  a tree  to 
lie  felled  for  the  public  defence.  To  this  and  every  utlier 
object  of  patriotism,  the  w hole  Nation  indeed  was  alike 
iuseusihle:  for  the  unwarlike  and  degenerate  Greeks, 
as  a race  in  whom  the  despotism  of  Centuries  had  ex- 
tinguished every  spark  of  generous  shame,  beheld  in 
cowering  apathy  the  approach  of  a detested  enemy  ; and 
without  favouring  the  cause  of  the  younger  Alexius,  the 
people  both  of  the  Capital  ami  Provinces  were  equally 
indifferent  to  the  danger  of  lire  tyrant  who  filled  their 
throne.* 

If  that  usurper  himself,  or  his  adherents,  had  been  Their  sr- 
capable  of  exerting  eveu  the  passive  courage  of  a de- 
fence,  the  natural  strength  and  resources  of  the  Capital 
might  have  defied  the  efforts  of  assailants,  whom  the 
able-bodied  inhabitants  outnumbered  at  the  lowest  esti- 
mate as  ten  to  one.  When  the  Venetian  navy  arrived 
before  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  and  the  gorgeous 
city,  which  the  admiration  of  the  Crusaders  deemed 
well  worthy  of  being  the  mistress  and  queen  of  the 
world,  burst  in  all  her  magnitude  and  splendour  upon 
their  astonished  gaze,  there  was  no  heart  so  stout,  is  live 
simple  and  emphatic  confession  of  the  noble  companion 
ami  chronicler  of  the  adventure,  but  recoiled  with  dread 
at  the  spectacle  of  her  massive  ramparts  and  gigantic 
towers  : for  never  surely  had  so  great  an  enterprise  been 
essayed. f But  with  the  awe  which  the  bra\est  might 
not  feel  ashamed  to  confess,  was  not  the  less  mingled  a 
magnanimous  spirit  which  rose  with  the  danger  ; and 
each  warrior  looking  upon  his  arms  reflected  with  un- 
shaken resolution,  that  the  hour  was  at  hand  in  which 
these  must  serve  the  need,  and  would  suffice  to  ensure  the 
event,  of  glorious  achievement.  As  a strong  wind 
swept  the  armament  past  the  walls  of  the  majestic 
Capital  towards  the  opposite  shore,  the  fleet  was  tliere 
brought  to  anchor;  and  the  Chivalry  disembarking  took 
possession  of  the  Asiatic  suburb  of  Chrysopolis,  the 
modern  Scutari,  and  during  nine  days  reposed  in  an 
Imperial  palace  and  gardens.  Tin's  interval  of  inaction 
was  marked  by  some  negotiations,  in  which  the  Byzan- 
tine usurper  offered  to  expedite  their  march  through 
Asia  Minor  against  the  Infidels,  but  menaced  them  with 
destruction  if  tlieir  puqiosc  was  hostile  to  his  State  : while 
the  Doge  and  Barons  sternly  replied,  that  they  had  entered 
the  Empire  in  the  cause  of  Heaven  to  avenge  the  wrongs 
which  he  had  committed  ; and  boldly  admonished  him 
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History,  that  if  he  hoped  for  mercy  he  must  descend  from  the 
^ throne  which  he  had  unjustly  seized.* 

Kr«m  After  this  declaration,  they  prepared  to  cross  the  llos- 
A-  u-  phorus  to  (he  European  shore  : the  whole  body  of  the 
1099.  Chivalry  being  divided  into  six  corps  or  buttles,  two 
lo  composed  of  Flemish  Knights  with  their  attendant 
*■  archer*  under  Count  Baldwin  and  his  brother,  three  of 
Auaidt  rench  Crusaders  led  respectively  by  the  Counts  of 
Blob  and  St.  Pan!,  and  the  Lord  of  Montmorency,  and 
the  sixth  or  reserve  of  Italians  and  (iermans  under  the 
Marquis  of  Montferrat.  The  Knights  and  Sergeants 
embarked  in  the  pulauders,  with  their  horses  ready  sad- 
dled and  caparisoned ; the  Venetian  galleys  took  them 
in  tow  ; and  in  this  order,  they  stood  across  the  strait 
towards  the  Eurojiean  suburb  of  (iulata,  which  com- 
mands the  entrance  of  the  port.  The  Ureck  cavalry 
were  drawn  out  on  the  beach  in  far  superior  force  to 
appose  their  landing  : but  wiicn  the  Knights,  as  soon  os 
the  water  reached  only  to  their  girdles,  leapt  from  the 
vessels,  lance  in  hand,  die  enemy  immediately  fled ; and 
the  horses  being  brought  on  shore,  the  cavaliers  mounted, 
pursued  the  flying  squadrons,  and  captured  the  linpe- 
and capture  rial  camp  without  striking  a blow.  On  the  following 
uf  the  port,  morning,  after  a faint  sally  by  tltc  Greeks,  the  assailants 
entered  the  town  ofGalatawith  the  fugitives;  the  chain 
which  from  theuce  secured  the  mouth  of  the  harbour 
was  broken  ; and  the  whole  Venetian  fleet  entering  the 
port  of  Constantinople  in  triumph,  the  remains  of  the 
Imperial  navy  either  fell  into  their  hands,  or  were  driven 
on  shore  and  burnt.f 

Siege  of  the  Though  the  port  was  thus  captured,  the  gigantic 
works,  by  which  the  city  itself  was  completely  enclosed 
and  separated  from  the  suburbs,  might  still  bid  defiance 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Crusaders  : but  their  courage  and 
confidence  were  unbounded ; though  their  numbers 
were  insufficient  to  observe  more  than  a single  front  of 
the  walls,  they  determined  to  commeuce  a regular  siege; 
and  this  magnanimous  resolution  presents  the  singular 
and  amazing  example  of  the  investment  of  the  largest 
and  strongest  Capital  in  the  world  by  a few  thousand 
men.  The  penis  and  the  hardihood  of  this  extraordi- 
nary enterprise  were  enhanced  by  the  privations  under 
which  it  was  prosecuted.  Of  flour  and  suit  provisions, 
the  co n federate*  had  a supply  but  for  three  weeks  left ; 
clouds  of  Greek  cavalry  confined  their  tew  forogers  to 
the  camp ; and  their  only  fresh  meat  was  obtained  by 
the  slaughter  of  their  own  horaes.  Delay  was  therefore 
far  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  resistance  of  the  enemy; 
and  the  prejmratory  operations  of  the  siege  were  urged 
with  superhuman  exertions.  The  possession  of  the 
harbour  determined  the  point  of  attack;  ond  against  the 
walls  on  that  side,  two  hundred  and  fifty  great  projec- 
tile and  buttering  engines  were  planted.  When  by  in- 
credible lubour  the  diteli  had  been  filled  up  and  some 
General  impression  made  upon  the  dcfeuccs,  the  French  and 
avtt-itt  by  \ cnetians  agreed  In  attempt  a simultaneous  assault: 
Ud  Veoe*  tl‘c  ^ormer  frum  their  approaches  against  the  land  faces; 
tiao>.  the  latter  from  their  galleys  upon  the  fronts  which  over- 
looked the  port.  Standing  upon  the  raised  deck  of  his 
vesseJ,  with  the  gonfnkm,  or  great  banner  of  St.  Mark, 
floating  over  his  head,  the  venerable  Doga  himself  led 
the  naval  attack  ; and  such  was  the  ardour  excited  by 
his  presence,  his  voice,  and  his  example,  that  the  line  of 
galleys  was  boldly  rowed  to  the  beach  under  the  walls; 

• Vulrhankwin,  So.  Iriii— Ixni. 
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by  ladders  from  the  foot  of  the  ramparts,  and  by  draw-  Anna!*  of 
bridge*  let  down  upon  their  battlements  from  the  masts 
of  tile  loftier  vessels,  the  defences  were  surmounted ; '• 

and  the  banner  of  the  Republic  was  planted  on  one  of  Fro*” 
twenty-five  towers  which  were  carried  by  the  as-^  A‘  ®* 
sail  an  Is.  1099. 

Bui  meanw  hile  the  attack  on  the  land  side  had  been 
less  successful;  every  gallant  effort  of  the  French  ( hi- 
valry  to  scale  the  walls  through  the  imperfect  breaches  jts  * ^ 
had  been  repulsed  by  the  assistance  of  some  Pisan  coio-  JF 
nists  and  the  valour  of  the  Varangian,  or  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Danish  guard*,  ever  the  firmest  support  of  the  By- 
zantine  throne;*  and  the  numerous  cavalry  of  the 
Greeks,  pouring  from  the  gates,  threatened  to  surround 
and  overwhelm  the  scanty  array  of  the  exhausted  Cru- 
sader*. The  Doge  learning  their  danger,  after  setting 
fire  to  the  quarter  of  the  city  w hich  lie  had  entered  and 
which  was  thus  reduced  to  ashes,  drew  off  his  triumph- 
ant forces  to  the  succour  of  his  fainting  allies;  and  the 
pusillanimous  Greeks,  without  daring  a closer  or  pro- 
longed encounter,  disgracefully  retired  within  the  shel- 
ter of  their  walls.  The  confederates  passed  the  succeed-  Rwtonlioir 
ing  night  in  eager  rather  than  anxious  suspense  : but  **!  I,“c 
such  was  the  terror  with  which  the  usurper  Alexius  was  to 
seized  at  the  balanced  success  of  the  conflict  that,  under  *animo 
cover  of  the  darkness,  he  basely  fled  from  his  Capital  throoo. 
with  a port  of  the  Imperial  treasures.  On  the  dis- 
covery of  his  absence,  the  trembling  Nobles  of  the 
palace  drew  his  blind  and  captive  brother  Isaac  from 
the  dungeon  to  the  throne ; and  when  morning  dawned, 
the  leaders  of  the  Crusaders  were  astonished  by  an 
embassy  from  the  restored  Emperor,  announcing  the 
revolution,  desiring  the  presence  of  his  son,  and  inviting 
them  also  to  rccrivc  his  grateful  acknowledgments.! 

The  first  proceeding  of  the  confederates  on  the  receipt  Alliance 
of  this  message  wo*  to  depute  two  Barons  and  two  Vc-  the  Cm- 
netiaus  to  wail  upon  the  Emperor  with  their  felicitations,  with 
and  with  a less  welcome  demand  for  the  fulfilment  of 
the  engagements  which  his  son  had  contracted  in  his 
name.  While  he  admitted  that  their  services  were 
entitled  to  the  highest  recompense  which  was  his  to 
bestow,  Isaac  heard  with  consternation  the  extent  of  the 
conditions  which  he  was  required  to  ratify  : the  pay- 
ment of  two  hundred  thousand  marks  of  silver;  the 
employment  of  the  Imperial  forces  in  the  service  of  the 
Crusade ; and  the  submission  of  the  Greek  Church  to 
the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope.  But  the  immediate 
subscription  of  the  Emperor  to  these  onerous  terms  w as 
peremptorily  insisted  upon,  and,  however  reluctantly, 
obtained;  on  the  return  of  the  envoys  to  the  camp,  Isar.eaad 
young  Alexius  was  permitted  to  make  his  triumphant  l"**?1* 
entry  into  the  city,  attended  by  the  Latin  Chiefs;  and 
the  joint  coronation  of  the  aged  Emperor  and  his  son,  mr»  uf‘ti4 
which  was  joyfully  celebrated,  seemed  to  announce  a East. 

* Oa  the  subject  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  emigration!  which  filled 
the  ranks  of  the  Varangian  guard*  of  Ike  Byzantine  throne,  see  p. 

G66  of  thie  volume.  l)u  Cange,  indeed,  (tide*  on  Vdlrhnrdouin, 

No.  Ixxxlx.,  Ac.)  labour*  to  prove  that  three  Varangian*  cumo 
from  the  Northern  continent  of  Europe  only : but  the  words  of 
Villehurdouiu  are  explicit,  Amg/ott  el  IMmou ; it  is  not  probable 
that  a French  Kuight  could  have  coafeuodril  their  race;  and  hi* 
statement  is  in  agreement  with  the  fact,  that  impatience  of  the 
Norman  tyranny  hod.  ever  since  the  epoch  of  the  Compievt,  driven 
multitude*  of  the  bolder  spirits  aiming  the  oppressed  English  to 
seek  a more  honourable  existence  in  foreign  Count  nee. 

f Yillrhanhiuio,  No.  Ixxxii. — xeix.  Danduli,  CAnm.  p.  321, 322. 

Nicetas,  (m  AJtxto,)  hb.  iu.  mdfim,  Vila  Innocent.  HI  C,  9 1 . p.  533. 
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Histwy.  peaceful  conclusion  to  the  recent  struggle.  This  falla- 
cious  promise  of  concord  between  two  Nations  so  mutu- 
From  ally  obnoxious  as  the  Latin*  and  Greeks,  was  of  short 

A-  D*  duration.  To  satisfy  the  rapacious  demands  of  their 

1099.  deliverers,  the  Emperors,  in  the  low  state,  of  the  By- 
t0  zantine  treasury,  were  compelled  to  make  many  grievous 
exactions  from  their  subjects  ; the  warlike  Franks  cared 
not  to  conceal  their  insolent  disdain  for  a pusillanimous 
people  ; and  above  all,  the  veneration  of  the  Greeks  for 
the  peculiar  forms  and  doctrines  of  their  faith — the  only 
symptom  of  virtuous  feeling  which,  discernible  os  it  is 
throughout  the  long  annals  of  their  degradation,  may 
command  some  share  of  our  respect — was  outraged  by 
the  undisguised  design  of  subjugating  their  Church 
Puiiflvcimtt  to  the  Papal  yoke.  From  the  very  altar  of  the  Ca- 
firovtikci)  »n  thedral  of  St.  .Sophia,  the  Putriarch  of  Constantinople 
the  Greeks.  wos  compelled,  at  the  dictation  of  the  Crusaders,  to 
proclaim  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiff; and  the  people  were  required  to  subject  their  con- 
sciences to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  a Church, 
which  they  had  ever  been  taught  to  regard  with  horror 
as  schismatic  and  heretical.  By  these  measures,  their 
political  and  religious  antipathy  was  extended  to  the 
young  Emperor,  ns  the  ally  and  creature  of  the  detested 
foreigners  ; and  the  conduct  of  Alexius  himself  did  not 
tend  to  win  the  favour,  or  to  command  the  respect,  of 
his  offended  subjects.  While  the  boisterous  orgies  and 
rude  freedoms,  which  marker!  the  social  intercourse  of 
the  Western  Nations,  shocked  the  superior  refinement  or 
ceremonial  pride  of  the  Greeks,  the  young  Emperor, 
regardless  alike  of  the  difference  in  national  manners 
and  of  Ins  own  dignity,  continued  to  visit  the  quarters, 
and  to  share  in  the  debaucheries  and  gaming,  of  the 
^ Franks.  In  one  of  these  carousals,  he  suffered  the 
diadem  to  be  snatched  in  sportive  or  contemptuous 
familiarity  from  his  head,  and  exchanged  for  the  coarse 
woollen  cap  of  some  low  reveller ; and  the  contempt  as 
well  as  the  aversion  of  his  subjects  was  not  unjustly 
provoked  against  the  unfeeling  or  thoughtless  boy,  who 
could  thus  basely,  in  the  eyes  of  insolent  Barbarians, 
sully  the  lustre  mid  dishonour  the  majesty  of  his  Impe- 
rial Crown.* 

Akiiw  io-  Through  all  these  causes,  Alexius  soon  found  that  he 
duns  the  had  become  so  odious  to  his  Countrymen,  as  to  render 
liefer 11  ^,e  continued  presence  of  his  Latin  allies  indispensable 
their  tie-  *°  security  of  his  throne;  and  he  endeavoured  by 
partuie.  the  promise  of  further  rewards  to  induce  them  to  post- 
pone their  departure,  and  the  prosecution  of  their  Cru- 
sading vows,  until  the  following  Spring.  He  found 
them  little  loth  to  accede  to  his  terms.  On  the  first 
restoration  of  Isaac,  indeed,  the  Latin  Barons  had  given 
some  signs  of  pursuing  the  original  purpose  of  their  con- 
federacy ; had  sent  a defiance  to  the  Sultan  of  Egypt ; 
and  bail  deprecated  the  anger  of  the  Pope  at  their  re- 
peated disobedience,  by  entreaties  for  pardon  and  by 
assurances  that  thenceforth  their  arms  should  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  sacred  service  of  Palestine.  The  Ve- 
netians also  had  condescended  to  solicit  a reconciliation 
with  the  Holy  See  ; and  Innocent  was  so  well  satisfied 
with  the  prospect  of  bringing  the  Greek  Church  under 
his  dominion,  and  so  rejoiced  to  recognise  the  slightest 
symptom  of  penitence  in  those  stubborn  Republicans,  that 
he  extended  absolution  to  them  as  well  as  to  their  more 
submissive  Baronial  confederates.  But  in  truth,  both 

* Nieot**,  in  haacitm  ei  Alenum  Angtlvi,  c.  1—3.  Yilleturdouin, 

No.  sets.— «i. 


the  Doge  and  his  noble  allies  were  by  this  time  almost  Annals  of 
equally  ready  to  disregard  the  Papal  displeasure  and  th*  East, 
the  objects  of  the  Crusade  for  their  personal  profit ; and 
Alexius  seems  to  have  experienced  little  difficulty  in  Fn>m 
purchasing  their  continued  services  until  the  Spring,  as  At  D* 
soon  as  he  had  quieted  their  consciences  by  repeating  1^99. 
the  condition,  that  he  would  then  accompany  them  to 
Egypt  with  the  recruited  forces  of  his  Empire.* 

To  occupy  the  interval,  and  enforce  the  recognition  of  ^ 

his  disputed  authority  over  tbc  Imperial  territories,  the  of  CoastuL 
Marquis  of  Montferrat,  with  a body  of  the  confederate  tmopto 
Chivalry,  successfully  conducted  the  young  Prince  in  an  burned  iaa 
expedition  through  the  Thracian  Provinces;  but  during  fcud' 
this  absence,  the  hatred  of  the  people  of  the  Capital  was 
fatally  aggravated  hy  the  misconduct  of  the  Latins. 

Though,  for  the  prevention  of  feuds,  a separate  quarter 
had  been  assigned  to  the  strangers  in  the  suburb  of 


Galata  or  Pern,  some  Flemings  and  Venetians,  during 
a visit  to  the  city,  attacked  a commercial  colony  of 
Mosulmans,  which  had  long  enjoyed  the  protection  of 
the  Byzantine  Emperors.  The  Infidels,  though  sur- 
prised, defended  themselves  bravely;  the  Greek  inha- 


bitants assisted  them,  while  some  Latin  residents  aided 


the  aggressors  ; and  during  the  conflict,  the  latter  set 
fire  to  n building,  from  whence  the  flames  spread  with  Frightful 
such  frightful  rapidity,  that,  before  they  could  be  ex-  T*VUKM  of , 
tinguished,  a third  part  of  the  magnificent  city  waa  tb®  fldme8‘ 
reduced  to  ashes.  During  eight  days,  the  conflagration 
raged  over  above  a league  in  extent  from  the  port  to  the 
Propontis;  immense  quantities  of  merchandise  and  other 
valuable  property  were  destroyed ; and  thousands  of 
families  were  reduced  to  beggary.  The  Latin  Chiefs 
expressed  their  vain  sorrow  fur  a calamity  which,  as  pro- 
duced by  the  unbridled  license  of  their  followers,  it  should 
rather  have  been  their  care  to  prevent : but  the  suffer- 
ing and  exasperated  Greeks  were  little  disposed  to  credit  Exasjxtra- 
their  sincerity.  Moreover,  as  some  of  the  Italian  settlers  of  the 

in  the  Capita!  hail  instigated  or  shared  the  outrage,  the 
vengeance  of  the  sufferers  was  specially  directed  uguinst 
the  ingratitude  of  these  foreigners  who  had  long  been 
naturalized  among  them;  and  to  the  number  of  fifteen 
thousand  persons,  the  whole  Body  were  compelled  to 
abandon  their  dwellings,  and  to  consult  their  safety  by 
flight  to  the  suburban  quarters  of  the  Crusaders,  f 

From  this  epoch  the  national  animosity  of  the  Greeks  Mutual 
and  Latins  mutually  increased  to  a deadly  height  ; uud  hatred 
w hen  the  young  Emperor  returned  to  his  Capital,  he  jP^**** 
found  the  rupture  incurable,  and  his  own  position  such,  tile  Larin*, 
that  he  was  scarcely  permitted  to  choose  between  the 
party  of  his  subjects  and  that  of  his  allies.  By  the  Greeks, 
he  was  more  than  ever  abhorred  as  the  tool  of  thrir  op- 
pressors ; hy  the  Latin  Chiefs,  without  consideration 
for  the  difficulties  which  oppressed  his  government, 
his  hesitation  in  fulfilling  the  pecuniary  conditions  of 
the  alliance  was  resented  with  suspicion  and  menaces. 

Not  deigning  to  admit  the  public  distresses,  which 
the  late  conflagration  had  grievously  aggravated,  as  any 
excuse  for  delay  in  the  collection  and  payment  of  their 
promised  reward,  the  confederate  leaders  suddenly 
adopted  the  most  violent  counsels;  and  an  embassy 
was  sent,  in  the  name  of  the  Doge  of  Venice  and  of  the  Renews!  of 
Barons  of  the  army,  to  defy  the  two  Emperors  in  their  hostilities., 
own  palace.  After  fearlessly  delivering  their  haughty 


• fV/a  /wwitbL  ///.  p.  534,  Vilk'h*nioi*iii,Na.  *L— ciii. 
t Nintx*,  rn  haac.  rl  Alex,  p,  272  -274.  ViUehortiouia,  No. 
ctu, — crui. 
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message,  the  envoys  mounted  their  horses  and  returned 
to  the  quarters  of  the  confederates ; and  hostilities,  to 
which  the  two  Emperors  were  the  only  reluctant  parties, 
as  they  were  also  the  first  victims,  immediately  com- 
menced on  both  sides.* 

Such  was  the  unhappy  condition  of  the  Nation  and 
the  times,  that  die  only  man  among  the  Greeks  who  had 
courage  and  ability  to  undertake  the  defence  of  his 
Couutry,  was  placed  in  the  odious  light  of  a traitor  and 
on  usurper.  Alexius  Angclus  Ducas.  sumamed  Muur- 
zoufio,  from  his  shaggy  eyebrows,  a Prince  allied  by 
blood  to  the  Imperial  House,  had  been  the  chief  instru- 
ment in  urging  the  vacillating  young  Emperor  to  resist 
the  haughty  demands  of  the  Latins;  and  in  the  war  of 
skirmishes  which  now  ensued,  his  personal  valour  and 
energy  were  invidiously  contrasted  with  the  weakness  or 
reluctance  of  his  Sovereign.  The  seditious  populace  of 
Constantinople  demanded  the  deposition  of  Isaac  and 
his  son,  whom  they  stigmatised  us  the  secret  friends  of 
the  invaders  ; and  after  the  prudence  of  several  mem- 
bers of  the  nobility  had  induced  them  to  decline  the 
proffered  dignity  of  the  purple,  a young  Patrician,  named 
Nicholas  Cauabus,  was  tempted  by  his  vanity  to  accept 
the  Byzantine  crown.  But  the  valour  of  Ducas  had 
meanwhile  gained  the  suffrages  of  the  Varangian  guards ; 
the  Inqierial  puppet  of  the  hour  was  displaced  without 
resistance ; Isaac  and  his  son  were  persuaded  to  seek 
safety  in  flight,  and  were  betrayed  into  a dungeon,  in 
which  the  former  soon  expiied  of  grief  and  terror  ; and 
the  more  deserving  patriot  or  successful  conspirator  was 
unanimously  called  to  the  throne.  From  the  hour  in 
which  Duats  assumed  the  insignia  of  Empire,  a new 
impulse  was  given  to  the  Byzautiue  councils:  the  walls 
of  the  Cupilal  were  guarded  with  active  discipline; 
many  sallies  were  at  least  boldly  directed  ; two  attempts, 
frustrated  only  by  the  intrepidity  and  skill  of  the  Vene- 
tian sailors,  were  made  to  burn  the  Latin  fleet  ; and  if 
it  hod  been  possible  to  nerve  the  hearts  of  the  Greeks  in 
the  national  cause,  its  ruin  might  yet  have  been  averted 
by  the  spirit  of  tbeir  leader.  Bui  in  every  encounter 
before  the  walls  and  in  the  adjacent  country,  Ducas  was 
deserted  by  the  cownrdice  of  his  new  subjects  ; he  found 
it  necessary  to  negotiate  with  the  invaders ; and  when 
they  insisted  on  the  restoration  of  the  deposed  Emperor, 
he  attempted  to  remove  that  obstacle  to  an  accommoda- 
tion, since  Isaac  was  already  dead,  by  the  murder  of  his 
remaining  prisoner  Alexius.t 

When  the  intelligence  of  this  event  reached  the  camp 
of  the  Crusaders,  the  causes  of  resentment  which  hud 
separated  them  from  the  young  ally  and  companion  of 
their  voyage,  were  forgotten  in  commiseration  and 
horror  at  his  untimely  and  cruel  fate.  They  pas&ioualely 
swore  to  aevenge  his  death  upon  a perfidious  usurper 
and  Nation  ;J  and  the  crime  of  Duras  served  only  to 
exasperate  the  enmity,  while  it  inflamed  the  ainbitiou,  of 
these  formidable  assailants.  Conceiving  themselves 
now  released  from  all  obligations  of  forbearance  towards 
a race  so  inhuman  and  treacherous  as  the  Greeks,  and 
easily  adopting  the  convenient  doctrine  that  it  was  a 


P-  534, 


• V .llehartUmuj,  No.  cn.— c*ii.  NiceUs, 

+ Villrhsnlouia,  No.  cxiii. — cxix.  Vilit  Inn  -crnt.  III.  p. 

535.  Nicetas,  i»  Itaae.  H Air*,  e.  4,  5.  ,n  Mmrt^/fmm,  c.  t. 

J Yet  if  Nicetas  (p.  280.)  may  bo  credited,  in  |irviereooo  to  the 
Latin  authorities  who  do  Ml  notice  inch  a transaction,  tho  CrutiuL 


in*  Borons,  by  tho  advico  of  tba  Doge  of  Venice,  were  atiii  willing  to 
have  granted  pence  to  the  usurp*,  for  fifty  thousai  ' 
guld : but  mutual  distrust  broke  off  the  negotiation. 


religious  duty  to  punish  tbeir  murder  of  a Prince  by  the  Aamakof 
conquest  and  dismemberment  of  his  Empire  ; the  Doge  ‘he  Ka*L 
and  confederate  Barons  proceeded  to  sign  a Treaty  of 
partition  by  which,  in  the  hardy  confidence  of  valour,  Froia 

and  undaunted  by  the  disparity  of  their  force  to  the  A*  D* 

perilous  magnitude  of  the  enterprise,  they  anticipated 
the  result  of  their  astonishing  achievements.  It  was 
agreed  that,  after  liquidating,  out  of  the  booty  to  be 
captured,  the  pecuniary  claims  of  Venice  for  the  ex- 
penses of  llie  armament,  the  remainder  should  be 
equally  shared  between  the  troops  of  the  Crusaders  and 
the  Republic;  that  the  existence  of  the  Empire  should 
I*  preserved,  and  one  of  the  confederate  Barons  raised 
to  its  throne,  but  with  only  a fourth  of  its  present  terri- 
tories ihr  the  support  of  his  title ; and  that,  of  the  re- 
maining tliree-luurths,  one  moiety  should  be  surren- 
dered iu  full  sovereignty  to  Venice,  and  the  other  divided 
into  Imperial  Fiefs  among  the  Nobles  of  the  Crusade.* 

The  W'inter  hud  been  consumed  iu  desultory  conflicts  General 
or  in  necessary  preparation : but,  with  the  return  of  assault. 
Spring,  the  confederates  having  completed  the  arrange- 
ment of  tbeir  daring  project,  proceeded  to  put  it  into 
execution.  To  prevent  a repetition  of  the  failure  in 
the  lust  attack  upon  the  walls  from  the  separation  of 
their  forces,  it  was  determined  that  the  assault  of  the 
Capitul  should  be  attempted  from  the  port  alone  ; and 
the  Venetian  fleet  being  distributed  into  six  divisions, 
to  correspond  with  the  former  arrangement  of  the  Chi- 
valry into  us  many  battles,  one  body  of  Knights  em- 
barked in  the  palanders  of  each  squadron  with  tbeir 
horses  and  followers,  Iu  this  order  live  whole  arma- 
ment crossed  the  harbour,  and  assaulted  the  same  line 
of  defences,  against  which  the  Venetians  had  before  suc- 
cessfully exerted  their  efforts.  But,  tbough  the  depth 
of  water  permitted  the  vessels  to  upproach  near  enough 
to  the  walls  for  the  combatants,  on  the  ramparts  and  on 
the  drawbridges  and  rope  adders  which  were  let  down 
from  the  upper  works  of  the  galleys,  to  fight  hand  to 
hand  ; the  insecure  footing  of  the  assailants  on  these 
frail  and  floating  machines,  and  the  firm  vantage  ground 
and  superior  numbers  of  the  besieged,  rendered  the 
combat  so  unequal*  that  the  former,  after  astonishing 
feats  of  valour,  were  finally  repulsed  at  every  point. 

Instructed  but  not  intimidated  by  this  failure,  the  Ve- 
netians now  undertook  to  supply  their  allies  with  the 
means  of  approaching  the  walls  iu  steadier  array  ; the 
large  vessels  were  strongly  lashed  together  in  pairs  to 
increase  their  stability  and  impulsive  force ; and  three 
days  having  been  spent  in  preparation  and  refreshment, 
the  assault  was  again  givcu  with  resistless  vigour  and 
happier  fortune. 

From  sunrise  to  noon,  the  slow  advance  of  the  an«l  eaptmw 
heavy  line  of  vessels  was  retarded  by  vollies  of  missiles  of  th* city, 
which  were  showered  from  the  walls  ; the  recent  success  April  12. 
of  the  Greeks  had  animated  their  spirit  into  a courageous 
resistance ; and  the  issue  of  the  conflict  still  hung  in 
dangerous  suspense : when  a strong  breeze,  suddenly 
springing  up  from  the  North,  all  at  once  drove  the 
double  galleys  with  propitious  violence  against  the  walls. 

The  names  of  tlie  two  linked  vessels — the  Pilgrim  and 
the  Paradise — having  on  board  the  martial  Bishops  of 
Soisaons and  Ttoyes,  which  first  touched  the  walls,  were 
repeated  with  loud  shouts  as  an  omen  of  Divine  aid  ; 
the  panic-stricken  Greeks  fled  from  their  posts;  tour 

• I! pair J<t  BaUmni,  in  Fill  Innocent.  Ill,  jn  536.  Dan«luli,CAr** 
mieon,  (in  notn ,)  p.  326. 
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History,  lowers  with  a long  line  of  rampart  were  escoladed  and 
— . ->  carried  ; and  three  gates  being  burst  open,  the  Knights 
From  led  their  horses  on  shore  from  the  palanders,  mounted, 
a.  d.‘  nud  swept  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople  in 
1099.  battle  array.  In  the  maxes  of  a vast  Capital,  indeed, 
their  cavalry  might  have  been  useless,  their  feeble  num- 
a*  D*  hers  might  have  been  lost  and  overpowered  ; in  the 
1204.  hands  of  a brave  people,  every  house  might  have  been 
defended,  every  church  and  palace  and  massive  building 
converted  into  an  impregnable  fortress.  So  conscious 
were  the  victors  of  their  danger,  that  they  immediately 
began  to  fortify  the  first  quarters  which  they  had  seized  ; 
passed  the  night  under  arms  ; and  setting  fire  to  the 
streets  in  their  front,  produced  a new  conflagration, 
which  in  a few  hours  consumed  another  portion  of  the 
dty  equal  in  extent,  according  to  the  confession  of  their 
Chronicler,  to  any  three  towns  in  France.  But  these 
precautions  were  needless  against  on  enemy,  whom 
neither  patriotism  nor  despair,  neither  the  ruin  of  their 
Country  and  fortunes,  nor  the  violence  with  which  the 
icentious  passions  of  a ferocious  soldiery  menaced  their 
own  lives  and  the  honour  of  their  women,  could  rouse 
Flight  of  to  one  generous  or  manly  effort.  The  Emperor  l>ucas, 
Mourioufle.  finding  it  impossible  to  animate  his  craven  subjects  with 
any  portion  of  his  own  spirit,  abandoned  them  to  their 
fate,  and  retired  from  the  dty  with  his  family.  After  his 
flight,  the  brave  efforts  of  two  other  illustrious  Greeks, 
. Theodore  Ducas  and  Theodore  Lascaris, — the  lutter  of 

whom  was  destined  subsequently  to  re-establish  and  sus- 
tain the  fortunes  of  his  Country, — proved  for  the  lime 
equally  ineffectual ; a suppliant  train  bearing  crosses 
and  images  sought  the  quarters,  to  implore  the  mercy  of 
the  Crusaders  for  the  fallen  Capital ; and  when  morning 
dawned  the  Latin  Chiefs,  who  had  anticipated  that  the 
reduction  of  the  whole  city  would  still  cost  them  at 
least  the  labour  of  a month,  found  themselves  the 
masters  of  the  Eastern  Empire.* 

they  gladly  accepted  the  submission,  they 
JJ*"1  W«r«  ‘leaf  to  the  abject  prayers  of  the  Greeks.  Cmi- 
stantiuoplc  was  abandoned  to  a general  pillage,  during 
which  the  miserable  inhabitants  witnessed  ami  endured 
every  extremity  of  horror.  Yet  cvenjhe  brutal  and 
licentious  soldiery  were  surpassed  in  cruelty  by  the 
Latin  residents  who  had  been  recently  expelled  from 
the  city ; and  chiefly  by  whose  revengeful  malice  two 
thousand  of  the  unresisting  Greeks  were  wantonly  mur- 
dered in  cold  blood.  Insult  and  sacrilege  were  added 
to  rapine  and  debauchery ; the  churches  and  national 
worship  of  the  Greeks  were  defiled  and  profaned  ; and 
by  the  followers  of  a Crusading  army  was  strangely 
enacted  at  Constantinople  the  same  impious  scene, 
which  another  European  Capital  was  to  exhibit  to  modem 
times,  of  enthroning  a painted  strumpet  in  a Christian 
Cathcdral.t  The  worst  vices  were  Ireely  perpetrated  by 
the  rabble  of  the  camp  and  Latin  subutbs  : but  attempts 
were  made  to  control  the  privilege  of  rnpiuc  for  the  gene- 
ral benefit  of  the  victors;  on  pain  of  excommunication 
and  death  all  individuals  were  commanded  to  bring  their 
booty  to  appointed  stations  for  a public  division ; and 
though  some  incurred  the  penalty  of  disobedience,  and 


* Vtllrhardmiin,  No.  CtL — cxa.  FptiloJa  fiaJdmmi  in  VUA  In. 
noctnt.  III.  p.  535.  536.  Nk»Uh.  <a  .W-r.-uyf.nn,  c 2. 

f Thi*  “ Gwldere  of  Ka,un''  of  the  XI  11th  Century  was  Boated 
on  th«  throne  to  represent  the  office  and  perron  of  the  Patriarch, 
while  drunken  revellers  in  ril  aUlrous  sung*  and  dance*  mocked  the 
chant*  and  ceremonies  uf  the  Greek  worship.  Nicetas  p.  JO 3. 


many  more  successfully  secreted  their  spoils,  the  quan- 
tities of  treasure  which  were  collected  exceeded  the 
roost  greedy  or  sanguine  expectation.  After  satisfying 
the  claims  of  the  Venetians,  the  value  of  the  share  which 
fell  to  the  French  Crusaders  is  estimated,  by  their  Chro- 
nicler, at  four  or  five  hundred  thousand  marks,  besides 
ten  thousand  horses ; and  another  eye-witness  declares 
that,  by  the  division  of  the  booty,  the  poorest  of  the 
host  were  rendered  wealthy.* 

But  the  gain  of  the  adventurers,  however  enormous,  Destruction 
bore  a small  proportion  to  the  destruction  and  waste  of  of  th*  re- 
property  by  which  their  victory  was  attended.  It 
would  be  vain  to'estimate  the  wealth  of  Ages  which  had  ‘“hot  and 
been  consumed  in  three  conflagrations,  or  spoiled  in  the  art.  ' 
wantonness  of  a sack.  But  every  scholar  and  love, 
of  the  Arts  must  deplore  the  irreparable  loss  of  those 
relic*  of  the  literature  and  sculpture  of  Classical  Anti- 
quity. which  perished  in  the  fall  of  Constantinople. 

Her  libraries,  still  containing  many  precious  remains  of 
the  best  Ages  of  Greece  and  Home,  which  have  not 
been  preserved  to  our  times,  were  now  abandoned  to 
the  flames  by  the  ignorant  indifference  of  the  barbarian 
conquerors : but  their  malevolence  or  cupidity  wus  more 
actively  exercised  in  the  destruction  of  those  beauteous 
monuments  of  which  Constantine  had  robbed  the  an- 
cient seal  of  Empire  to  enrich  his  new  Capital.  In  tha 
furious  violence  of  conquest  or  in  mere  wanton  love  of 
destruction,  the  statues  of  marble  were  mutilated  or 
thrown  down  from  their  pedestals : but  those  of  bronze 
were  melted,  with  insensible  and  sordid  avarice,  toofford 
a base  coin  for  the  payment  of  the  soldiery.  This  bar- 
barous abuse  of  the  right  of  conquest  waa  probably  the 
work  of  the  rude  Banins  of  France  : for  the  more  relined 
Venetians,  with  belter  taste  if  not  with  less  injustice, 
converted  a portion  of  their  spoil  into  a national  trophy ; 
and  removed  to  St.  Mark’s  Place  in  their  Capital  those 
four  celebrated  horses  of  bronze  which,  at  the  distance 
of  six  Centuries,  still  present  the  most  striking  memo- 
rial of  the  glory  and  ruin  of  tho  once  mighty  Re- 
public.f 

Aflcr  the  division  of  their  booty,  the  leaders  of  the  Partition  of 
confederate  host  assembled  to  consummate  the  more  the  Empire 
important  work  of  partitioning  an  Empire.  For  the  pre-  •n’°nR<b° 
liminary  business  of  nominating  one  of  their  number  to  con<lucron,* 
fill  the  spoliated  throne  of  the  Ctrsars,  six  persons  of 
cuch  nation,  French  and  Venetian,  were  appointed  under 
one  of  the  provisions  of  the  existing  Treaty  ; and  this 
Council  now  balanced  the  claims  of  the  Marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat,  hitherto  the  chosen  leader  of  the  Crusade,  and  of 
the  Count  of  Flanders  : for  though  the  superior  merits  • 
of  the  Doge  to  either  were  generously  suggested  by  the 
French  electors,  his  own  Countrymen,  with  the  patriotic 
jealousy  of  republican  freedom,  declared  the  Imperial 
dignity  incompatible  with  the  office  of  the  first  magis- 
trate of  their  commonwealth.  The  fin:il  choice  of  the 
Council  fell  upon  the  Count  of  Flanders,  determined, 
perhaps,  by  his  descent  from  Chnrlemagnc,  his  alliance 
by  blood  to  tho  King  of  France,  and  the  anticipated 
repugnance  of  the  French  Barons  to  obey  an  Italian  . 
Sovereign.  As  soon  as  this  decision  of  the  elect  ora 
was  announced.  Baldwin  was  raised  upon  a buckler,  fir.t  Latin 

• VUlthardituin,  No.  exxx. — cxxxr.  Vita  Innocmt.  III.  p.  536  tho  Kost. 

— 538.  Ntrrta*.  hi  Murtujtum,  ml  Jin. 
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according  to  the  Byzantine  custom,  by  his  brother 
Barons  and  Knights,  borne  on  their  shoulders  to  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia,  invested  with  the  purple,  and 
exhibited  to  the  Greeks  as  their  new  Emperor.  His 
rival,  and  now  his  vassal,  the  Marquis  of  Monlferrat, 
was  consoled  by  the  possession  of  Macedonia  ami  great 
part  of  Proper  Greece  with  the  regal  title ; and  the  re- 
maining Barons  shared,  by  lot  or  precedence  of  rank, 
the  various  Provinces  of  the  Empire  in  Europe  and 
Asia  which  remained  at  their  choice,  after  the  stipulated 
appropriation  of  three-eighths  of  the  whole  to  the  Vene- 
tian Republic.  Besides  that  proportion  of  the  Capital 
itself,  Venice  thus  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Crete, 
of  most  of  the  Islands  in  the  Ionian  and  .Egean  Seas, 
and  of  a long  chain  of  maritime  ports  on  the  conti- 
nent from  the  capes  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  Bosphorus. 
While  the  Republic,  in  virtue  of  this  partition,  ar- 
rogated to  her  venerable  Doge  and  his  successors  the 
proud  and  accurate  title  of  lords  of  one-fourth  and  one- 
eighth  of  the  Empire  of  Romania,  to  the  new  Sove- 
reign of  Constantinople  had  been  reserved  in  immediate 
sovereignty  only  one-fourth  of  the  Byzantine  domi- 
nions ; and  on  all  sides  the  narrow  and  inadequate  limits 
of  his  throne  were  surrounded  by  vassals,  who  only 
nominally  acknowledged,  and  by  enemies  who  wholly 
denied  the  legality  of  his  reign.* 

The  eagerness  of  the  Latin  adventurers  to  occupy 
their  several  allotments  of  the  territorial  spoil,  disco- 
vered the  total  insufficiency  of  their  divided  strength  to 
secure  the  work  of  conquest,  which  they  had  so  daringly 
achieved.  The  dispersion  of  the  French  Barons,  each 
attended  by  no  more  than  a few  score  of  lances,  over 
the  vast  Provinces  of  the  Empire,  betrayed  to  the  subju- 
gated Nation  the  weakness  of  their  conquerors  while 
the  impolitic  contempt  by  which  the  Greeks  of  all  ranks 
found  themselves  ex  eluded  from  employments  and  honours 
in  the  Latin  Court,  increased  their  impatience  to  escape 
from  a yoke,  which  they  still  wanted  courage  or  concert 
to  break.  By  degrees,  therefore,  from  the  Capital  and 
Us  neighbouring  Provinces  on  the  European  shores,  the 
noblest  born  and  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks  withdrew 
into  less  accessible  quarters  of  the  dismembered  Empire 
to  range  themselves  under  the  standards  of  native  lead- 
ers. In  Europe,  for  a moment  after  the  fall  of  Constan- 
tinople, the  Imperial  title  was  still  arrogated  by  the  two 
fugitive  usurpers,  the  elder  Alexius  Angelus  and  Ducas 
Mourzoufle  ; and  between  them  an  apparent  reconcilia- 
tion was  effected.  During  his  short  reign,  Ducas  had 
endeavoured  to  strengthen  his  pretensions  to  the  Impe- 
rial dignity  by  seizing  the  hand  of  a daughter  of  Alexius; 


• ViUeluudouio,  No.  exxxvi. — cal.  Daaduli,  Chrtm.  lib.  a.  c.  3. 
Dm  C«aj»,  I/M.  tie  Ouuianltnopie  tout  let  Emperwt  Frenemt, 
lib.  1. 
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and  being  now  driven  out  of  AdrianopTe  on  the  advance  Annalaof 
of  the  Latins,  he  obtained,  through  the  tender  uf  allegi-  O'®  Bal- 
ance to  his  father-in-law,  a promise  of  such  protection 
ns  his  camp  could  afford.  But  he  had  no  sooner  placed 
himself  in  the  power  of  Alexius,  than  that  tyrant,  even 
more  perfidious  than  impotent,  caused  him  to  be  de- 
prived of  his  eyes  and  thrust  from  the  camp.  In  this 
sightless  and  horrid  condition,  as  he  wnfi  endeavouring 
to  escape  across  the  Hellespont  into  Asia,  Mourzoufle 
was  arrested  by  the  Lalius  ; brought  to  trial  for  his  own  HoursoaBa 
worst  crime,  the  murder  of  young  Alexius;  and  con-  anti AUxiu* 
demnrd  to  be  cast,  alive  and  headlong,  from  the  lofty  ^“8**“*. 
summit  of  the  Theodosian  pillar  at  Constantinople  upon 
the  marble  pavement  beneath.*  The  execution  of  this 
dreadful  sentence  on  him  was  soon  followed  by  the  cap- 
tivity of  his  betrayer  Alexius,  who  was  surprised  by 
Boniface  of  Monlferrat  and  transported  to  on  Italian 
dungeon.  By  the  fate  of  these  two  usurpers,  the  prin- 
cipal support  of  the  National  cause  of  the  Greeks  de- 
volved npon  a young  hero,  who  might  maintain,  in 
right  of  his  wife,  the  hereditary  claims,  while  he  spurned 
the  base  qualities  of  the  Angeli ; and  in  whom  the  valour 
of  Ducas  was  unsullied  by  the  guilt  of  treason  and 
murder.  This  was  Theodore  Lascaris,  who  had  also 
married  a daughter  of  Alexius  Angelus;  and  whose 
gallant  devotion  to  his  Country  had  already  been  sig- 
nalized in  the  two  sieges  of  Constant iivople.  Retiring, 
after  the  fall  of  the  Capital,  across  the  Bosphorus  into 
the  recesses  of  Oithynia,  and  being  joined  by  the  most 
generous  and  congenial  spirits  of  his  Nation,  he  there 
organized  a resistance  against  the  Latin  adventurers, 
which  not  only  prevented  them  from  ever  gaining  a 
secure  establishment  in  the  Asiatic  Provinces  of  the 
Empire,  but  prepared  their  expulsion  from  their  Euro- 
pean conquests.  But  the  fate  both  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Dynasties,  which  for  sixty  years  were  to  dispute 
the  sceptre  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  will  reclaim  our 
future  attention  in  another  place;  and  theconncction  of 
the  History  of  the  Crusades  with  the  Revolutions  of 
Constantinople  closes  at  the  period  before  us. 

In  the  division  and  enjoyment  of  a conquered  Empire,  Rod  of  the 
the  confederate  Barons  who  had  embraced  the  service  Fwtnr 
of  the  Cross  now  seemed  as  completely  to  have  forgot-  Cauauw 
ten  the  original  object  of  their  expedition,  as  if  it  had 
never  been  undertaken  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre ; and  the  vain  4rophies  of  a victory,  not  over 
Paynim  but  Christian  enemies — the  gates  and  chain 
of  the  harbour  of  Constantinople — sent  by  the  new 
Emperor  of  the  East  to  Palestine,t  were  the  only  fruits 
of  the  Fourth  Crusade  which  ever  reached  the  Syrian 
chores. 


* YiUehardouin,  No.  clxi — elxv.  Nicetas,  t*  Baidu**.  p.  393. 
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CHAPTER  LXXIX. 
THOMAS  AQUINAS. 

DORN  A.  D.  1224,  D1KD  A.  D.  1274. 


Biography.  Tre  Biography  of  the  Schoolmen  of  the  Middle  Age 
presents  at  the  first  view  little  to  interest  the  general 
Uniformity  reader,  who  seek*  to  be  led  through  ft  series  of  incidents 
tk  various  in  character  and  striking  in  effect.  A prospect 

I«hv. aeemx  stretched  before  him  of  wild  plains  or  barren  sea, 
■without  any  landmarks  to  nrrest  the  eye,  or  irregularities 
to  break  the  dull  level.  But  it  is  only  at  the  first  vappie 
glance  of  the  subject  that  it  appears  in  this  uninteresting 
form.  The  level  which,  whilst  we  viewed  it  from  a dis- 
tance, seemed  nothing  but  uniformity,  on  the  nearer 
approach  discloses  the  variety  of  hill  and  valley,  which  its 
broad  surface  had  concealed  from  the  distant  survey. 
And  so  the  life  of  the  Schoolmen,  when  closely  studied, 
is  by  no  means  devoid  of  the  interest  naturally  to  be 
expected  from  an  account  of  any  one  among  men,  whose 
name  has  attracted  the  admiration  of  Ages,  and  thus 
obtained  an  historical  importance. 

But  the  interest  here  is  of  a different  kind  from  that 
which  an  unreflecting  prejudice  may  suggest  to  our 
wishes.  It  is  trne,  that  there  is  something  of  that  uni- 
formity, which  repels  and  disappoints  both  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  feelings.  There  are  no  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tunes, like  those  which  diversify  the  story  of  the  more 
busy  agent  in  the  History  of  the  world.  For  the  most 
part,  the  life  of  the  Philosopher  of  the  Schools  of  the 
Middle  Age  was  drawn  out  in  even  tenour,  amidst  the 
still  shades  of  the  cloister,  or  the  wrangling  but  still 
innocuous  tumults  of  the  Schools.  We  may  single  nut, 
indeed,  the  instance  of  the  celebrated  Abelard  in  the 
Xllth  Century  ; whose  calamities,  the  effects  of  the 
vicious  system  of  the  Age  more  than  the  fault  of  the 
individual,  have  rendered  him  notorious  in  the  page  of 
Ecclesiastical  and  Literary  History,  no  less  than  his 
labours  as  a Philosopher  and  a Theologian.  But  with 
this  exception,  one  uniform  character  seems  to  prevail 
over  the  whole  assemblage  of  illustrious  names,  which  the 
annals  of  the  Schools  present. 

PrcaliM  Is  there,  however,  no  interest  even  in  this  very  unifor- 
'f*  thlt*  ‘ m,'ly  **  variety  incident  all  that  captivates  the 
fonmty.OIU  reader  of  Biography?  If  the  developcment  of  human 
character  be  a principal  object  in  the  record  of  human 
actions  and  events,  then  is  the  very  uniformity  rf  the 
Scholastic  Biography  nn  important  feature  in  it,  demand- 
ing our  attention  and  close  examination.  For  the 
sameness  of  character,  which  wc  thus  observe  diffused 
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over  so  large  a surface  of  human  life,  is  clearly  not  a 
fortuitous  desultory  effect ; but  is  on  index  to  the  philo-  . jl^ina>'J 
aopbicftl  eye,  of  the  force  of  circumstances  in  influencing  v 
and  modifying  the  human  mind.  Men  born  in  different 
conditions  of  life,  of  different  tempers  and  talents,  have 
been  found,  to  be  acted  on  by  the  discipline  of  circum- 
stances in  the  Middle  Age,  nearly  in  the  same  manner,  and 
to  have  yielded  to  the  same  impressions.  It  is  nn  inter- 
esting inquiry,  then,  to  trace  these  dominant  influences 
in  the  life  of  any  of  those  distinguished  individuals, 
who  shone  as  the  luminaries  of  their  own  dark  Age.  It 
is  the  Philosophy  of  Man  that  we  are  unconsciously 
searching  into  r ami  even  the  scanty  fragments  of  incident 
which  wc  may  be  able  to  collect,  are  valuable:  for  they 
give  us  some  instruction  in  the  elements  of  which  our  na- 
ture is  compounded,  some  illustration  of  what  it  is  suscep- 
tible of  under  the  varied  action  of  society  and  education. 

The  life  of  Aquinas  may  be  particularly  selected  as  a Aquinas 
type  of  the  Scholastic  Biography.  His  name  is  familiar  preemuH*nt 
to  every  one,  as  the  representative  of  the  class  'to  which  *raooPf ,he 
he  belongs.  That  very  familiarity  is  an  evidence  of  the  S^00*0*11* 
conspicuous  place,  which  he  holds  among  the  Theological 
Philosophers  of  the  Middle  Age.  But  we  have  been 
taught  at  the  same  time  to  associate  his  name  with  all 
that  is  dark  in  Religion  or  in  Philosophy : and  wc  are 
apt,  therefore,  to  think  of  him  with  some  degree  of  ridi- 
cule or  contempt,  as  unworthy  of  the  serious  inquiry  of 
enlightened  limes.  In  truth,  however,  Aquinas,  when 
impartially  examined,  will  be  found  not  to  shrink  from  a 
comjmrison  with  the  Philosophers  of  the  brightest  period 
of  Literature.  If  we  are  to  judge  of  the  Philosopher 
from  the  intrinsic  powers  of  mind  displayed,  inde- 
pendently of  the  resutts  attained  by  him,  which  chiefly 
depend  on  the  concourse  of  favourable  circumstances, 
then  may  Aquinas  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  Philo- 
sophy. If  penetration  of  thought,  comprehensiveness  of 
views,  exactness  the  most  minute,  an  ardour  of  inquiry 
the  most  keen,  a patience  of  pursuit  the  most  unwearied, 
arc  among  the  merits  of  the  Philosopher,  then  may 
Aquinas  dispute  even  the  first  place  among  the  candi- 
dates for  the  supremacy  in  speculative  science. 

^ Descended  from  a noble  ancestry  on  both  sides;  his  Nubility  of 
Father  Lodoiph  being  Count  of  Aquinn,  and  his  mother  hi*  family. 
Theodora,  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Thente,  the  future 
Saint  and  Doctor  of  the  Church  seemed  destined  for  a 
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fortune  of  life  very  different  from  that,  to  which  his  own 
temper  sultsequently  directed  hie  choice.  He  wn*  bom 
at  the  castle  of  Roccasicca  at  Aquino,  in  the  year  1224,* 
being,  as  it  seems,  the  youngest  of  several  sons.  Whilst 
hts  brothers,  however,  pursued  the  military  profession, 
the  circumstances  of  his  early  life  soon  marked  him  out 
for  another  path  of  employment  ami  distinction.  Being 
sent  at  the  age  of  five  years  to  the  Monastery  of  Monte 
Cassino,  one  of  the  usual  places  of  education  for  the 
children  of  Italian  Nobles,  during  the  five  years  spent 
there,  he  gave  indication,  even  at  this  early  period,  of 
that  seriousness  and  abstractedness  of  mind,  which 
characterised  his  maturity.  The  thoughtful  manner  of 
the  child  attracted,  indeed,  the  notice  of  the  Abbot  of 
the  Convent ; by  whose  recommendation  his  parents 
sent  him  to  Naples,  which  was  then  established  as  a 
flourishing  School  of  Philosophy  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.  The  six  years  which  he 
passed  at  Naples  tended  only  to  foster  and  derelope 
this  contemplative  disposition  : and  it  was  a natural 
result  when,  ut  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  he  passion- 
ately devoted  himself  to  the  monastic  life  ; embracing 
the  profession  of  a Dominican,  and  adhering  to  hk 
resolution,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  and  opposition 
of  his  family. 

Wc  may,  perhaps,  at  first  be  at  a loss  to  conceive  the 
inducement  to  a young  man  of  rank,  thus  to  relinquish 
his  hereditary  pretensions,  and  to  embark  on  a scheme  of 
life,  in  which  distinction  was  to  be  sought  by  dint  of 
personal  exertion.  We  might  wonder  the  less,  had  we 
beard  of  liis  leaving  bis  lather’s  home  on  some  romantic 
project  of  adventure,  suggested  by  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
young  ami  ardent  mind ; such  as  would  be  furnished 
by  the  occasion  of  Ute  Holy  Wars.  Bat  our  surprise 
will  be  removed,  when  wc  reflect  on  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  Western,  or  Latin  World  in  those  times, 
and  the  relation  in  which  the  Church  then  stood  to  the 
community  at  large.  The  Crusades  of  the  Xlllb  Cen- 
tury had  supplied  the  cravings  of  the  public  mind  for 
some  matter  of  interest  and  excitement,  to  vary  and 
relieve  the  listless  ness  which  had  spread  over  the  whole 
face  of  society.  The  spontaneous  impulse  and  blind 
obedience,  with  which  the  spiritual  call  to  fight  the  bat* 
ties  of  the  Lord  iu  a distant  land,  was  answered  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  Christendom,  show  the 
existence  of  that  demand  by  which  they  were  so  readily 
met.  But  by  those  very  events,  the  cause  which  had 
stimulated,  and  in  a great  measure  indeed  occasioned 
them,  was  removed ; and  tbe  public  mind  found  em- 
ployment ill  a Dew  direction.  The  fact  is  evidenced  in 
the  little  interest  taken  in  the  Crusades  of  the  follow- 
ing century.  Infidels  were  yet  to  be  exterminated  from 
the  land  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ; the  sacred  duty  of 
waging  interminable  war  against  the  Infidel  still  con- 
tinued to  be  preached.  But  the  call  was  no  longer 
heard  with  alacrity : the  interest  was  gone  : and  the 
change  of  circumstance  was  not  a state  of  inaction,  as 
of  exhaustion  after  violent  exertion,  but  of  employment, 
as  we  have  said,  in  a new  direction.  We  may  charac- 
terise the  activity  which  then  began  to  develops  itself, 
in  general  terms,  as  an  expansion  of  intellect,  as  a reach- 
ing towards  larger  and  more  diversified  means  of  learn- 
ing and  information.  The  efforts  made  in  this  direc- 
tion were  indeed  feeble  in  their  result:  they  were 
those  of  persons  ignorant  of  the  true  grounds  of  mental 
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cultivation,  of  the  right  method  of  applying  any  existing  Thomas 
resources  to  that  end.  But  still  there  was  a vigour  Aquinas, 
about  them  ; a spirit  of  enterprise,  which,  in  more  fell-  ■Vfc/ 
cilous  circumstances,  would  undoubtedly  have  produced 
more  fruitful  results.  There  was  enough  certainly  in 
the  intellectual  labours  of  the  XI 1 1th  Century,  how- 
ever, in  the  pride  of  modern  improvements  in  Literature, 
we  may  look  back  on  them  with  contempt,  to  engage 
the  elevated  and  aspirant  mind.  Little  really  worthy 
of  such  minds  was  to  be  accomplished  by  the  adven- 
tures of  a military  life,  the  only  other  existing  resource 
besides  the  pursuit  of  Literature,  to  those  endued  with 
any  energy  of  character.  The  spirit  of  Chivalry,  as  it  is 
called,  had  its  charms  for  those  cast  in  a rougher  mould; 
to  whom  the  busy  stillness  of  the  intellectual  life,  would 
in  any  Age  have  seemed  no  better  than  torpor  and  stu- 
pidity. Rut  to  the  gentler,  more  thoughtful  disposition 
of  mind,  the  diversion  into  the  quiet  paths  of  Philosophy, 
would  be  eagerly  hailed  as  a refuge  from  the  storms  of 
the  world,  where  it  might  freely  exert  its  strength,  and 
come  back  from  its  excursions,  loaded  with  the  spoils  of 
bloodless  victories. 

To  those,  however,  who  were  duly  susceptible  of  the  Social  im-; 
refinement  begun  at  that  period,  the  Church  of  the  portaoc*  df 
Xlllth  Century  presented  the  only  opportunity  for  ***  Chiuch. 
indulgence  of  the  sentiment  awakened  in  their  tninda. 

The  great  Society  of  the  Church  itself,  and  the  several 
subordinate  associations  into  which  it  was  divided,  the 
Monastic  Orders,  and  the  Schools  of  Theology,  pre- 
sented means  of  combination,  and  opportunities  for  the 
display  of  personal  talent  and  influence,  which  could  be 
found  nowhere  else.  The  Church  in  fact,  as  it  then 
was  constituted,  was  the  great  centre  of  power.  Men 
who  looked  on  what  passed  around  them  with  any 
shrewdness  of  discernment,  could  not  but  observe  that, 
whilst  kings  and  armies  were  the  ostensible  agents  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  it  was  the  power  of  tbe  Church 
which  actuated  the  whole  machine,  and  guided,  if  it  did 
not  always  originate,  the  complex  movements  of  the 
social  mass,  if  there  was  ambition  then  in  the  breast  of 
any  one,  here  was  the  theatre  on  which  it  might  act ; if 
there  was  the  love  of  Literature,  here  it  might  find  op. 
portunities  for  its  gratification  ; if  there  was  concern  for 
the  public  good,  the  high-born  wish  to  be  among  the 
benefactors  of  the  human  race,  here  were  the  means 
provided  by  which  either  good  or  evil  might  be  achieved 
on  the  greatest  scale.  Nor  was  the  simple  circumstance 
of  the  fellowship  subsisting  between  members  of  the 
Church  as  such, — and  more  particularly  of  that  intimate 
connexion  between  individuals  of  the  same  Religious  fra- 
ternity,— an  inconsiderable  attraction  to  men  of  sensi- 
bility and  refinement,  in  those  days  when  society  scarcely 
existed  in  the  world  at  large.  In  these  associations,  the 
artificial  distinctions  which  separated  man  from  man, 
disappeared.  Men  met  together  on  a principle  inde- 
pendent of  the  passions  or  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world, 
the  principle  of  equality  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  is  no 
respecter  of  persons.  At  the  same  time,  there  was 
enough  in  them  to  solicit  and  reward  the  esndidates  for 
tbe  spiritual  Society,  who  entered  it  with  higher  preten- 
sions of  birth,  or  talent,  or  character.  The  dignities  of 
Bishop,  or  Abbot,  or  General  of  nu  Order,  held  out  to 
such  persons  a rank  analogous  to  the  aristocracy  of 
worldly  station  ; or  where  a more  refined  and  spiritual 
ambition  might  be  superior  to  such  attractions,  the 
loftier,  more  abstract  honours  of  saintly  reputation,  or 
the  refined  luxury  of  n profession  of  piety,  maintained 
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Biography,  (o  superior  merit  its  due  relative  situation  in  the  com- 
mu  nit  y. 

Probably  indeed  the  adoption  of  the  monastic  profes- 
sion by  Aquinas,  in  the  first  instance,  was  not  altogether 
voluntary.  The  first  step  may  have  been  taken  with  little 
reflection  on  the  momentous  change  of  life  consequent 
on  it ; from  the  mere  enthusiasm  of  a youthful  miud, 
and  an  ardent  compliance  with  the  example  and  wishes 
of  a revered  instructor.  The  Dominican  and  Franciscan 
Orders,  themselves  in  great  measure  an  effect  of  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  the  times,  were  but  recently  esta- 
blished in  the  early  part  of  the  XHIth  Century.  The 
spirit  of  proselvtism  consequently  was  actively  exerting 
itself  at  this  period,  to  obtain  for  each  its  respective 
votaries,  and  raise  it  to  an  ascendency  over  the  rival  in- 
stitution. The  Dominican  Order  especially,  as  framed 
in  a more  worldly  spirit  of  fanaticism,  had  its  clever  and 
active  partisans  dispersed  every  where,  who,  by  the  fame 
of  their  erudition  and  piety,  and  by  their  tact,  won  the 
Aquinas  hearts  of  devout  hearers  to  their  cause.  It  was  by 
to  the  (he  addresses  of  a preacher  at  Naples,  a Dominican, 
^ name  of  St-  Julian,  that  Aquinas  was  induced 
by  John  <le  to  take  up  the  monastic  profession.  He  had  imbibed  the 
St.  Julian,  teaching  of  the  Monk  with  an  eager  attention,  and 
anxiously  sought  an  opportunity  of  personal  conference 
with  his  spiritual  instructor.  A conversation  with  St.  Ju- 
lian decided  his  purpose.  His  religious  wish  was  commu- 


thcrefore,  in  undisturbed  possession  of  their  recovered  Thomas 
prise.  Aquinas. 

Aquinas  being  once  more  in  the  bosom  of  his  own 
family,  every  argument  of  kindness  was  tried  by  his 
mother  and  sisters  to  alter  his  unwelcome  purpose.  He 
was  proof  against  these,  and  even  agaiust  the  severities  of  reclaim  him. 
angry  rebuke  ; expressing  his  readiness  to  submit  to  the 
closest  confinement,  but  never  to  abandon  the  Religious 
profession  which  he  had  assumed.  To  complete  the 
trial  of  the  future  Saint,  by  an  experiment  usuul  in  the 
legends  of  Saints,  the  biographer  adds,  that  the  brothers 
of  Aquinas  next  assailed  him  with  the  blandishments 
of  female  society ; thinking  that  the  resol uliou  which 
hod  proved  inexorable  under  stem  trials,  might  at 
length  yield  to  softer  impressions.  They  introduced 
occordingly  a female  visitant  to  his  apartment.  Conso- 
lation was  made  the  ostensible  pretext  of  the  visit; 
whilst  under  this  coverall  the  winning  arts  of  womanly 
endearment  were  plied  to  solicit  his  affections.  Ilia 
firmness  had  nearly  failed  him  under  this  ordeal,  when 
suddenly  collecting  himself,  with  a rude  indignation,  he 
abruptly  dismissed  las  fair  assailant,  scaring  her  from 
his  presence  with  such  arms  as  were  ministered  by  the 
fury  of  the  moment,  a burning  stick  snatched  from  the 
hearth.  He  then  threw  himself,  us  the  story  proceeds, 
before  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  which  the  random  force  of 
the  stick  had  traced  on  the  wall;  and  praying  for 


nicated  to  the  brothers,  and  readily  approved  by  them; 
Enters  a on  which  he  immediately  assumed  the  habit  of  a Dotni- 
llonastery  njean,  and  immured  himself  within  a Monastery  of  the 
Order  at  Naples. 

Indignation  Intelligence  of  this  proceeding  on  his  part  was  re- 
°f  ceived  by  his  family  with  the  greatest  concern  and  in- 

h10*  r‘  dignation.  Tlieodora,  his  mother,  especially,  remon- 
strated with  passionate  vehemence  against  the  act,  and 
strove  to  reclaim  him  to  his  family.  The  writer  of  the 
Life  prefixed  to  his  Works,  in  his  partiality  to  the  sacred 
Order,  would  have  U9  believe  that  the  resentment  of  the 
mother  was  an  after-thought ; and  that  at  first  she  ex- 
pressed the  piety  of  her  heart  in  devout  thankfulness  to 
God  at  the  event.  But  with  what  probability  ibis  state- 
ment m made,  we  may  judge  from  the  active  measures 
taken  to  frustrate  the  purpose  of  her  son.  The  re- 
covery of  such  a step  was  not  easily  to  be  effected,  or 
rather  was  impracticable.  The  victim  of  the  cloister 
was  bound  by  a spell  which  no  entreaties  or  menaces 
could  unsay.  In  this  difficulty,  force  was  resorted  to  as 
the  only  expedient.  But  the  Dominicans  were  on  the 
alert.  To  prevent  the  effect  of  an  interview  with  his 
mother,  they  conveyed  their  novice  to  Rome,  intend- 
ing to  transmit  him  thence  to  Paris.  His  mother  fol- 
lowed him  to  Rome,  and  disappointed  of  seeing  him 
there,  instructed  his  brothers  to  watch  the  roads,  and 
He  is  ra-  intercept  him  on  his  way.  They  succeeded  in  sut* 
*ru**ky*l‘#  prising  him  as  he  was  drinking  at  a spring  after 
the  fatigues  mid  heat  of  his  journey,  forcibly  seized  him, 
and  struggling  in  vain  to  strip  him  of  his  monastic 
•n«l  con*  habit,  carried  him  away  to  his  home.  His  mother 
at  hi»  received  him  with  tears,  and  provided  for  his  future 
ova  aw.  security,  by  confining  him  within  tlieir  own  castle.  The 
Dominicans  complained  to  the  Pope  of  the  sacrilege : 
but  though  the  Pope  was  disposed  to  favour  the  new 
Religious  Orders,  as  the  great  bulwarks  of  his  autho- 
rity, the  power  of  the  Emperor,  who  was  in  the  in- 
terest ol  the  brothers  of  Aquinas,  was  then  in  collision 
with  that  of  (he  Apostolic  See,  and  could  not  be 
boldly  opposed.  His  family  was  left  foe  the  present, 


strength  to  resist  the  temptations  of  the  flesh,  and  for  an 
entire  devotednesss,  he  at  length  fell  asleep  from  ex- 
haustion. The  scene  is  dosed  by  avisiou  of  two  angels, 
appeariug  to  him  as  he  slept,  girding  him,  and  strength- 
ening his  chaste  determination. 

Aquinas  patiently  endured  this  imprisonment  at  his  lie  is  iro- 
own  home  for  two  whole  years,  relieving  his  stubborn  P"*00**  f<* 
solitude  only  by  prayer,  and  religious  contemplation, 
and  literary  studies.  Together  with  the  Scriptures,  tlie  Miitudc  by 
Rook  of  the  Sentences,  live  celebrated  Digest  of  Theo-  prayer  sad 
logy  compiled  by  Peter  Lombard,  a Bishop  of  Paris  *tudy. 
in  the  preceding  Century,  uow  engaged  his  attention. 

At  the  same  lime  he  employed  himself  in  writing  a 
Commentary  ou  Aristotle’s  Rook  of  Fallacies.  The  art 
of  disputation  was  cultivated  at  this  period  with  the 
most  intense  interest,  as  we  shall  preseully  show  more 
fully,  being  regarded  as  on  essential  part  of  the  educat- 
ion and  business  of  the  Theologian.  The  writings  of 
Aristotle  in  particular,  being  more  known  to  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  West  about  the  same  time,  attracted  extra- 
ordinary curiosity:  and  both  the  Dominicans  and  Fran-  ■ 
ciscaus  dexterously  availed  themselves  of  the  course 
which  the  fashion  of  the  Age  had  taken  ; establishing 
Chairs  of  Philosophy  at  the  various  Schools  and  Univer- 
sities, for  the  express  purpose  of  expounding  the  doc- 
trines of  Aristotle.  We  find  accordingly  a Logical  Work 
of  that  Philosopher  occupying  the  leisure  of  the  secluded 
devotee,  no  less  than  studies  of  a strictly  Theological 
character. 

The  tenderness  of  a mother  was  no  match  for  the  Hb  escape 
implacable  resolve  of  an  enthusiastic  self-devotion.  The  connived  at 
mother  of  Aquinas,  who  had  all  aloug  been  the  chief  *7  his.rao- 
agent  in  these  measures  of  restraint,  finding  all  cudea-  th*r* 
vour  to  turn  him  from  his  purpose  utterly  unavailing, 
at  length  gave  up  the  unequal  contest,  ami  connived 
at  his  escape ; preferring  probably  making  the  con- 
cession in  tlia!  way,  to  openly  surrendering  him  to  the 
demands  of  the  Dominicans.  The  Moukswcre  apprised 
that  his  escape  might  be  effected  by  night.  Accordingly, 
they  were  in  attendance  at  the  staled  time,  at  the  well- 
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}'•  known  window  of  his  apartment,  through  which  they 
" hail  been  used  secretly  to  convey  to  him  the  woollen 
habit  of  the  Order.  He  let  himself  down  from  the 
* window,  was  received  by  them,  and  conducted  to  Naples, 
i and  then  to  Home,  to  John  the  Teutonic,  the  General 
of  the  Order.  This  took  place  in  the  year  12-14,  when 
he  was  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  immediately  placed  hy  the  Genera!  of  the 
f Order  under  the  charge  of  Albert  of  Cologne,  alwi  a Do- 
minican by  profession,  and  whose  fame  for  science  and 
erudition,  then  diffused  throughout  Europe,  hud  ob- 
tained for  him  the  distinctive  appellation  of  the  Great. 
The  School  of  Albert,  indeed,  like  that  of  Plato  at 
Athens,  (if  we  may  venture  to  compare  the  degenerate 
Philosophy  of  the  Middle  Age  with  the  high  thoughts 
and  animated  eloquence  of  the  classic  Age  of  Science,) 
apjiears  to  have  been  the  great  seminary,  from  which  the 
chief  Philosophers  of  tile  subsequent  period  were  propa- 
gated. Plato  combined  the  traditions  of  ancient  wisdom 
extant  at  his  time,  and  moulded  them  into  a whole  hy 
the  force  of  his  genius:  and  it  is  to  that  spirit  which 
he  breathed  over  the  whole,  and  which  his  disciples  im- 
bibed, that  wc  may  trace  both  the  acute  vigour  of  the 
Aristotelic  Logic,  and  the  masculine  dignity  of  the  Stoic 
Ethics.  So  to  All>ert  of  Cologne  the  epithet  of  the  Great 
appears  to  be  not  unworthily  attached,  if  we  look  to  the 
effects  of  his  influence  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Schools 
of  the  Middle  Age.  Before  him  there  hardly  existed  any 
Philosophy,  that  might  properly  be  called  Scholastic. 
There  iiad  been  many  who  had  taught  the  like  principles, 
and  had  reasoned  in  the  same  manner : particularly  wc 
may  notice  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ; who  in 
the  century  preceding  comjiosed  several  Treatises  which 
display  an  astonishing  power  of  metaphysical  reasoning. 
So,  again,  Abeiard,  though  inferior  to  Anselm,  might  be 
mentioned  as  an  eminent  instance  at  the  same  period,  of 
the  same  kind  of  metaphysical  acuteness.  Ami  perhaps 
but  for  him, — but  for  that  popularity  which  Abelard  at- 
tained, and  for  the  disciples  of  his  School,  who  afterwards 
filled  influential  stations  in  the  Church, — the  School  of 
Albert  would  not  have  been  frequented,  or  his  method 
of  philosophising  have  been  so  generally  adopted.  Still 
Albert  must  have  the  praise  of  having  systematized  the 
Scholastic  discussions  ; of  having  perfectly  accomplished 
what  Anselm  had  only  partially  executed  ; the  drawing 
to  one  point  the  mass  of  reasonings  which  hud  hitherto 
existed  in  dispersed  portions,  and  combining  the  various 
principles  employed  in  those  reasonings  into  one  pecu- 
liar Philosophy,  to  which  wc  give  the  peculiar  name  of 
Scholasticism. 

In  Aquinas,  Albert  bad  a pupil  exactly  qualified  for 
f maturing  the  instructions  received  in  his  School.  To 
carry  on  the  analogy  just  mentioned.  Aquinas  was  to 
r Albert  what  Aristotle  was  to  Plato.  Aqninas  digested 
the  rude  plan  of  Albert,  and  elaborated  the  system  in 
its  minutest  parts.  Under  Albert,  indeed,  at  Cologne, 
he  exercised  the  functions  of  ••  Master  of  the  Students 
collecting  and  reducing  to  writing  the  lectures  of  his 
master  ; so  that  his  mind  was  in  fact  completely  formed 
by  the  training  of  Albert.*  He  had  not  that  taste  for 
physical  pursuits,  or  that  various  knowledge  lor  which 
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Albert  was  distinguished : but  his  attention  was  more  Tlxwias 
concentrated  on  the  pure  theories  of  Scholasticism  in  Aquino*. 
Itself,  and  their  application  to  Theology.  And  here  he  v— v-w* 
may  be  said  to  have  surpassed  his  master.  The  won- 
derful perspicuity  which,  amidst  all  the  subtilties  ami 
abstruseness  of  metaphysical  speculation,  pervades  his 
celebrated  Work  entitled  the  Sum  of  Theology,  is  enough 
to  establish  his  superiority  in  the  contrast,  us  well  with 
Albert,  as  with  any  other  Scholastic  writer,  on  this  par- 
ticular ground. 

Whilst  a hearer  of  Albert,  Aquinas  was  content  to  Extreme  re- 
listen  and  learn  in  silence,  leaving  the  exercise  of  dis-  »nd 
putalion  to  others  ; both  from  an  extreme  reserve  and 
shyness  of  disposition,  and  from  his  devotional  employ-  ° rlun**’ 
ment,  which  led  him  to  avoid  all  conversation  and  con- 
cern in  affairs  of  the  World.  He  carried  this  reserve  so 
far  as  to  incur  the  reproach  of  stupidity  from  some, 
and  oven  the  humorous  appellation  of  “the  mute  ox,” 
which  the  massy  frame  of  his  limbs  rendered  the 
more  apposite.  But  he  had  ail  opportunity  of  show- 
ing how  little  the  reproach  was  merited,  when  Albert, 
having  heard  how  he  had  convinced  and  silenced 
some  individuals  who  had  presumed  to  instruct  him, 
called  on  him  in  defend  a particular  opinion  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  dexterity  with  which  he  executed  this 
task,  reluctant  ns  he  was  to  undertake  it,  from  an 
excess  of  diffidence  in  himself,  astonished  all  present, 
and  extorted  from  Albert  the  honourable  and  charac- 
teristic eulogy ; that  “the  mute  ox,  as  he  was  called, 
would  one  day  make  the  world  resound  with  his 
roaring.” 

The  great  Professors  of  that  day  did  not  confine 
their  instructions  to  one  particular  place,  hut  went  from 
School  to  School,  as  their  services  might  be  required. 

During  three  years,  from  1245  to  1248,  Albert  filled  the 
Chair  of  Theology  at  the  College  of  St.  James  at  Paris. 

There  accordingly  he  was  attended  by  Aquinas.  On 
the  return  of  Albert  to  Cologne  in  1248,  Aquinas  ac- 
companied him  ; and  appear*  to  have  resided  there 
until  1253,  when  be  returned  once  more  to  Paris,  and  Haleduno 
commenced  the  office  of  a public  lecturer.  At  the  com-  at  P*ri». 
moncemeul  of  his  lecture,  which  consisted  of  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  Book  of  the  Sentences,  he  had  only  the 
degree  of  Bachelor:  but  the  talent  which  he  displayed 
so  excited  the  admiration  of  all,  that  at  the  cluse  of  his  It  created 
course,  he  was  created  Master  in  Theology;  an  honour  M**terin 
which  he  accepted,  it  is  said,  not  without  a modest  re-  TbeololO'- 
luclancc.* 

In  1260  he  left  Paris,  and  appeared  ns  a Professor  of 
Theology  and  Philosophy  in  his  native  Country  ; accom- 
panying the  Court  of  Home  in  its  successive  changes  of 
residence,  and  teaching  at  Hume,  Bologna,  Pisa,  and 
other  cities  of  Italy.  At  length,  in  1272,  he  proceeded  He  settle* 
to  Naples,  where  he  continued  the  same  course  of  labo-  at 
riotis  employment  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  x e“* 

lu  the  midst  of  these  active  labours,  his  mind,  it  is  Hi*  mental 
said,  was  still  incessantly  engaged  in  religious  content-  abstracted, 
plation,  which  he  regarded  sis.  the  most  real  mode  of 
prayer.  To  such  excess  did  he  carry  these  silent  con- 

• There  umomc  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  date*  of  these  cir- 
cunutance*.  According  to  the  biography  prefixed  to  hi*  Work*  ho 
was  twenty  five  year*  of  nge  when  he  went  to  Pari*,  and  aldainvd 
the  Theological  degree.  This  may  have  preceded  hi*  format  rotn- 
juenccrnent  of  Uredutyof  * lecturer  in  Theology.  OuJiJi,  in  hi*  Fife 
a f At/wnas,  u*i^n«  the  year  1256  ■*  that  in  which  the  degree  of 
Doctor  wo*  conferred  »ll  lmn  at  Pari*  : * date  which  i*  continued  by 
the  observation*  of  lirucker  alto,  /in l,  Crit.  FMos.  tom.  iii.  p.  £00. 
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Biography.  templations,  that  in  the  midst  of  society  he  would  some- 

v-*_  times  be  entirely  lost  in  mental  abstractedness.  An 

instance  of  this,  it  is  said,  occurred  in  the  presence  of 
the  King  of  France;  when,  from  the  vehemence  of  his 
interest  in  an  argument  pursued  in  the  silence  of  his 
own  thoughts,  tie  struck  the  table  with  his  hand,  ex- 
claiming, 44  that  the  argument  was  now  conclusive 
against  the  Manichees.”  The  ambitious  style  of  Saintly 
biography  has  appended  also  several  miraculous  stories 
to  the  account  of  his  mystical  devotion  ; such  as,  that 
by  intensity  of  contemplation  he  was,  on  some  occasions, 
so  transported  out  of  the  world  of  matter,  that  his  very 
body,  sympathizing  with  the  elevation  of  his  mind,  was 
raised  into  the  air. 

General  In  order,  indeed,  to  arrive  at  a just  estimate  of  the  Re- 
view of  the  ligious  and  Philosophical  character  of  Aquinas,  and,  in 
Scholastic  him,  of  the  whole  class  of  Theologians  to  which  he  bc- 
Keligioaa  ]ongSt  we  should  observe  him  under  this  point  of  view 
more  particularly.  It  is  the  practical  exemplification  of 
the  Scholastic  Philosophy.  As  that  Philosophy  was  a 
mixture  of  Heathen  and  Scriptural  truth,  so  the  Religion 
of  the  Schoolman  was  a mixture  of  two  systems  of  life 
— the  perfect  life  of  the  Heathen  Philosopher  ami  that 
of  the  Christian.  From  Heathenism  were  derived  all 
those  austerities  and  privations,  and  sequestrations  of 
the  thoughts  and  affections  from  the  concerns  and  sympa- 
thies of  humanity,  so  fondly  regarded  as  the  highest  cre- 
dentials of  purity  and  sanctity  ; whilst  the  more  excellent 
parts  of  that  scheme  of  life,  the  devotion  to  the  glory  of 
God,  the  imitation  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  the  fixing 
of  the  mind  on  the  things  of  Eternity,  were,  as  taken 
in  themselves,  real  constituents  of  Christian  profession. 
But  Christianity  nowhere  gives  the  preference  to  the 
contemplative  life  over  the  practical  : on  the  contrary,  it 
lays  its  stress  on  the  duty  of  practical  exertion  ; present- 
ing to  us  for  our  example,  one  of  eminently  social  dis- 
position and  social  habits,  and  who  went  about  doing 
good,  conversing  and  acting  amidst  the  scenes  of  human 
life.  But  Heathenism  has  exalted  the  contemplative 
life  in  comparison  with  the  practical.  And  it  natu- 
rally did  ao : its  theory  of  human  happiness  required 
such  a view.  In  that  theory,  the  life  of  contemplation 
was  the  substitute  for  the  Future  State  which  Christianity 
reveals.  The  Philosopher  beheld  in  that  life  the  nearest 
approach  to  a condition,  in  which  the  soul  is  at  rest, 
and  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling.  Exemption 
from  the  active  engagements  of  an  evil  world,  where 
the  force  of  irregular  passions  and  depraved  customs  is 
continually  disturbing  the  tenour  of  happiness,  pro- 
mised a repose  and  security  which  could  be  found  iu  no 
other  way.  The  Philosopher,  therefore,  living  entirely  in 
theory,  and  having  no  further  concern  with  the  world 
than  that  which  the  actual  necessities  of  nature  required, 
was  the  most  truly  virtuous.  Lie  most  truly  happy  man, 
according  to  Heathen  views.  It  followed,  too,  from  this 
estimate  of  human  happiness,  that  the  peculiarly  social 
affections  would  sink  in  importance.  At  first  they  would 
lose  their  relative  force  in  connection  with  the  other 
principles  of  human  nature,  in  consequence  of  their  not 
being  proportional)!)-  exercised.  Their  indulgence  would 
next  come  to  be  regarded  as  positively  sinful;  and  then 
would  be  created  those  imaginary  virtues  of  ascetic  con- 
tinence and  passive  obedience — the  living  among  men, 
as  not  a man — as  a living  instrument,  actuated,  not  by 
Feeling,  but  by  pure  unimpassioned  Reason.  Such  then 
were  the  principles  engrailed  on  the  Christian  self-denial. 
There  is  something  attractive  to  the  imagination,  it  must 
VOL,  xi. 


be  confessed,  in  thus  living  and  dying,  as  it  is  said,  in  Ttiomos 
**  the  odour  of  sanctity.**  But  it  is  only  an  illusion  of  the  ^uiasa. 
imagination  ; which  pleases  itself,  without  dwelling  on 
the  thought  of  what  is  morally  right  or  wrong  in  the 
concrete  being,  man,  with  the  ideal  beauty  of  a super- 
human purity  and  of  a heroic,  romautic  virtue.  The 
mass  of  human  misery  which  has  really  been  produced 
by  the  indulgence  in  this  fond  illusion,  who  can 
duly  estimate  ? Half  of  human  nature  has  thus  been 
left  without  cultivation,  ami  consequently  more  than  half 
of  human  happiness  has  been  sacrificed.  A penalty 
not  ordained  by  God  has  betn  affixed  to  certain  acts, 
and  a false  susceptibility  communicated  to  the  conscience. 

Whilst,  therefore,  much  positive  happiness  has  been 
missed  from  the  want  of  a due  exertion  of  all  the  active 
principles  of  human  nature,  much  positive  misery  also  has 
been  inflicted,  ill  the  waverings  and  searching*  of  heart 
which  an  unreal  code  of  moral  ofleuces  has  occasioned. 

The  real  evils  covered  under  the  snow-white  mantle  Cm* urea 
of  the  angelic  life  of  devotional  contemplation,  did  _ 

not  escape  the  notice  or  the  censure  of  acme  even  in 
that  Age,  when  the  fashion  of  piety  was  entirely  set  that\ime. 
that  way.  Indeed,  the  disregard  of  parental  autho- 
rity, the  breaking  of  ties  of  blood  and  of  friendship, 
which  this  inhuman  Religion  produced  ; the  neglect  of 
social  duties,  the  proud  humility  involved  in  it ; could 
not  pass  unobserved.  For  who,  in  his  heart,  could  justify 
the  renunciation  of  family,  the  fanatical  self-devoted  ness 
of  the  young  Aquinas,  when  once  he  had  given  him- 
self over  to  ihe  Religious  fraternity?  If  the  constancy 
and  pious  feeling  of  the  individual  be  admired,  vet  who 
could  approve  the  spirit  of  an  institution,  which  could 
so  control  and  pervert  the  best  principles,  shaping  the 
immutable  law  of  right  and  wrong  according  to  its  own 
arbitrary  will.  The  biographer  of  Aquinas,  in  order  to 
magnify  the  virtue  of  his  hero,  has  introduced  his  mother 
and  sisters  pathetically  remonstrating  with  him  on  Ihe 
act  of  desertion,  and  asking  whether  those  could  be 
preachers  of  peace  who  could  produce  so  much  discord 
in  the  bosom  of  famitics?  The  speeches,  however, 
which  he  puts  in  their  mouths,  are  the  real  expressions 
of  the  popular  indignation  against  the  Monastic  Orders. 

Nor  were  these  complaints  without  their  organs  amoug 
the  Clergy  themselves.  A Work  appears  to  have  been 
presented  to  the  Pope  Clement  IV.,  in  which  the  author 
freely  discussed  the  merits  of  the  Monastic  life,  com- 
plaining of  its  inertness  and  its  opposition  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  Scripture.  This  Work  indeed  Aquinas  was 
called  upon  to  answer ; and  he  succeeded,  as  we  might 
expect  from  an  effort  thus  made  under  the  command  of 
the  sovereign  authority  of  the  Church,  in  suppressing 
the  obnoxious  publication.* 

In  truth,  the  cause  of  the  Monastic  institutions  did  Real  bases 
not  rest  on  argument;  however  ingeniously  Aquinas  of,h*  Mo- 
may  have  defended  it.  They  were  a requisition  of  the  J^J^*"*** 
times.  They  were  aristocrat ical,  as  Opening  to  the 
higher  orders  a resource  of  power  and  influence : but 
there  was  also  a democratieal  leaven  in  them,  so  far  as  the 
lowest  of  the  people  might  be  admitted  into  them,  and 
all  as  brothers  were  on  a footing  of  equality.  They  had 
therefore  in  their  constitution  a principle  of  conserva- 
tion. All  classes  in  some  measure  fell  it  to  be  their 
interest,  that  these  Societies  should  exist.  Their  vices 
would  sometimes  attract  indignation,  or  their  follies 
excite  a laugh  : but  these  were  transient  expressions : 


• fi «.  S.  7W  Optra,  ad.  Astuerp. 1612. 
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Biography,  the  institutions  them  wives  survived  these  attacks,  un- 
v"**-'  shaken  at  least,  so  long  as  they  rested  on  the  demands 

. of  social  life. 

Peculiar  Add  to  this  that  the  institution  of  the  Dominican  and 
Franciscan  Orders  was  an  effort  of  reformation.  The 
nieao  *nd  world  was  scandalised  at  the  luxurious  habits  and 
Franciscan  pomp  and  wealth  of  the  ancient  Orders.  It  occurred 
Orders.  to  the  thoughtful  observers  of  the  state  of  public  opinion. 

that  new  institutions,  professing  poverty,  and  devoted 
to  the  active  duties  of  preaching,  and  the  cultivation 
of  Learning  and  Philosophy,  were  wanted  at  such  a 
crisis.  And  the  truth  of  their  calculation*  was  shown 
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in  the  great  popularity  which  the  institutions  ao  framed 
immediately  obtained.  It  was  an  infusion  of  new 
blood  and  new  .life  into  the  decayed  body  or  Monasti- 
cisin ; and  men  forgot  the  innate  deformity  of  the 
system,  in  ihe  renovation  of  energy  and  active  useful- 
ness which  it  exhibited  in  its  revival. 

The  situation  in  which  Aquinas  now  stood  was  so 
congenial  to  his  temper,  that  no  offers  of  promotion  to 
the  dignities  of  his  Order  or  of  the  Church,  could  in- 
duce him  to  quit  it.  Clement  IV,  would  have  advanced 
him  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Naples.  But  though  his 
own  town  of  Aquino  hod  been  sacked  by  the  Imperial 
forces,  and  his  relatives  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Pope  were  slain  or  driven  into  exile,  he  could  not 
be  prevailed  on  to  receive  any  accession  to  his  worldly 
fortunes.  Nor  would  lie  even  accept  the  station  of  Abbot 
of  Monte  Caasino,  which  was  also  offered  to  him,  and 
which  might  have  seemed  more  accordant  with  the 
teiKHir  of  his  life.  He  showed  his  contempt  of  all 
earthly  honours  and  wealth,  wlieu  on  a visit  at  Paris, 
hi*  pupils  having  jocoaely  observed  that  the  king- 
dom of  the  Gauls  was  what  they  wished  for  him, 
he  replied,  “ For  my  part  1 would  rather  have  the  Com- 
mentaries of  Chrysostom  on  Mutibew.”  It  was  no 
little  complacency  in  his  own  peculiar  pursuits,  which 
could  have  dictated  such  an  answer. 

Home,  Paris,  and  Naples  appear  to  have  been  the 
principal  scenes  of  his  labours.  His  lecture*  were 
crowded  not  only  with  doctors  and  dignitaries  of  the 
Church,  but  with  persons  of  every  claas.  Hi*  leaching 
is  characterised  as  eminently  perspicuous,  tl  tough  pro- 
ceeding in  the  established  Scholastic  method  of  disputa- 
tion. For  though,  os  it  is  observed,  he  had  spent 
much  study  oo  Cicero  and  other  classical  writers,  he 
did  not  think  it  becoming  his  modesty  to  depart  from 
the  established  method,  and  adopt  a more  easy,  open 
style.  Such,  at  UraaU  is  the  statemeftt  of  his  biogra- 
pher. But  we  must  express  our  doubts  whether  any 
other  form  of  leaching  than  that  generally  adopted  in 
the  Schools  of  the  Middle  Age.  would  have  appeared  at 
all  proper,  or  even  have  suggested  itself,  to  a mind 
trained  iu  the  Philosophy  of  that  period.  The  method 
itself  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  Philosophy,  that 
for  a writer  or  lecturer  Ui  have  followed  any  other,  would 
surely  have  appeared  a departure  from  his  principles. 

Tiie  whole  period  of  his  life  was  included  within 
fifty  years,  the  latter  half  of  which  waa  uninterruptedly 
devoted  to  these  intellectual  labours.  How  incessantly 
bis  mi  ml  was  occupied  in  them,  is  sufficiently  evident 
from  the  voluminous  monuments  of  them  which  are  yet 
extant.  The  mass  of  accumulated  Commentary  on 
various  Treatises  of  Aristotle,  of  discussion  of  questions 
of  Philosophy  and  exposition  of  Scripture,  which  com- 
pose his  Works,  i®  U‘u,>  a^oaioiiiag.  The  printed  edi- 
tion of  his  Works  extends  to  eighteen  volumes  in  folio. 


Of  these,  the  first  five  consist  of  Commentaries  on  Arts-  Thom** 
totle,  the  remaining  volumes  being  occupied  by  his  Sum  Aquino*. 
of  Theology,  his  principal  Work,  which  fills  throe  of  Ihe 
volume*,  his  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  the  Sentences, 
Commentaries  on  various  Book*  of  Scripture,  Sermons, 
and  some  smaller  Theological  tract*.  Nor  are  these  the 
whole  ol  his  writings.*  If  we  may  believe  bis  pane- 
gyrists, his  facility  of  composition  was  so  great,  that  he 
constantly  employed  four  persons  to  write  by  his  dicta- 
tion, which  wav  even  too  rapid  for  their  uuited  labours. 

Or  if  we  would  follow  them  in  the  still  greater  marvel 
of  the  story,  he  could  compose  himself  to  rest  when  ex- 
hausted, and  still  carry  oil  Lhe  connection  of  his  argu- 
ment unbroken.  An  ambition  seems  to  actuate  the 
biographer  of  a Philosopher-Saint,  like  that  of  the  pane- 
gyrists of  Mahomet, of  magnifying  the  literary  labours  of 
his  hero  into  miraculous  effects. 

This  resile**  working  of  the  mind  at  length  exhausted  lH*  rick- 
the  powers  of  his  constitution.  He  had  been  invited  ness, 
by  Gregory  X.  to  attend  the  I Id  Council  of  Lyons  in 
1274,  in  which  the  disputes  constantly  agitated  with  the 
Greek  Church  were  to  be  debated  with  a view  to  their 
settlement.  By  command  of  the  preceding  Pope,  ho 
had  composed  u Work  against  the  Greek*,  which  he 
intended  to  have  presented  at  the  Council.  But  he  did 
not  live  to  attend  the  Council,  lie  woh  seized  with  ill- 
ness on  h»  journey,  and  immediately  feeling  that  his 
end  was  near,  observed  to  his  companion  Reginald,  who 
was  in  constant  waiting  on  him,  when,  after  lung  reverie, 
he  returned  to  himself,  that  " soon  lie  should  write  no 
more.”  Afterwards  he  tonne  more  languid,  but  rallied 
again  a little,  sufficiently  to  be  conveyed  ou  a mule  to 
an  adjacent  Monastery  of  the  Cistercians.  There,  ou  en- 
tering the  Church,  he  observed  iu  the  same  strain  of 
melancholy  iffiiieipatiou  to  Reginald:  “Here  is  my 
resting  place  for  ever  aud  ever.'*  The  Monks  were  de- 
lighted to  rewive  so  distinguisLcd  an  inmate,  and  waited 
on  iiis  dying  bed  with  sedulous  kindness.  lie  lingered 
for  several  days  ; hut  they  were  days  in  unison  with  the 
tenour  of  his  life.  He  continued  conversing  with  the 
Monks,  and  instructing  them  to  the  last,  aud  even  at 
their  request  corajioscd,  in  that  extremity,  Commentaries 
on  the  Canticle*  of  Solomon,  lie  received  the  Eucharist 
prostrating  himself  on  tlie  ground,  aud  exerting  his  feeble 
strength  to  meet  the  Host.  After  receiving  also  the  rite  and  death, 
of  extreme  unction  with  the  same  devoutne**,  he  calmly 
expired  with  a serene  countenance ; replying  just  before 
hi*  departure,  to  an  inquiry  from  bis  sister.  **  whether  he 
had  any  wish  to  express,”  that  M soon  he  should  have 
every  wish  gratified.** 

Thus  died  this  extraordinary  man  ; a martyr,  we  may  Ha  cha- 
say,  to  the  spirit  of  the  limes  in  which  he  lived;  and  r‘ctcr“ 
affording  in  himself  a striking  picture  of  the  state  of 
Christianity  iu  that  Age.  There  was  in  him  the  gentle- 
ness, the  modesty,  the  piety  of  the  Christian  character ; 
but  these  graceful  outlines  were  dashed  with  the  hard 
touches  of  Monastic  austerity.  He  stands  forth  to 
our  view,  like  the  sculptured  image  of  the  form  ol 
Christianity,  executed  after  the  true  model,  but  by 
some  rude  hand,  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  taste, 
and  uuuble  to  sulidue  the  stubborn  marble  to  a con- 
formity with  the  living  original.  His  mentul  endow- 

♦ Considerate  deduction  most  b*  read©  for  the  CoaimwUritu 
of  the  Caplin*!  Catalan,  appended  to  hi*  text,  for  of 

Arislo’lr  «ce<jmpnuyin£  ihe  expoMtion,  and  for  wtom.*  additions  of 
writing*  wlueb  are  not  bus.  The  Antwerp  adibon  of  1612  is  the 
one  referred  to  her*. 
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Biography,  ment*  an A character  are  not  inaptly  represented  by 
*j-  -Ji  the  description  given  of  his  person.  His  body,  it  is 
Description  said,  was  “almost  vast,  tall,  and  massy  in  the  bones, 
of  hia  per-  to  which  the  spore  tlesh  scarcely  gave  a complete  co- 
•on*  vering.”  For  so  was  there  something  gigantic  in  his 

mind  and  his  scheme  of  life,  whilst  there  was  a naked- 
ness and  dreariness  in  his  studies  and  contemplative 
pursuits, — a want  of  substance  and  vitality, — truly 
characteristic  of  the  scholastic  Theologian  and  Philoso- 
pher. Nor  is  the  remainder  of  the  portrait  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  above.  “ The  expression  of  his  eyes,” 
continues  his  biographer,  44  was  most  modest ; his  face 
oblong;  hia  complexion  inclined  to  sallowness;  his 
forehead  more  depressed  than  the  profoundness  of  his 
intellect  might  seem  to  require ; his  bead  large  and 
round,  and  partly  bald  ; his  person  erect.”* 

Hia  reputed  Some  of  his  sayings  have  been  thought  worthy  of 
“JuNP-  being  recorded.  Being  asked  why  he  had  kept  silence 
so  long  under  Albert,  he  answered,  “ Because  as  yet  I 
knew  nothing  to  say  worthy  of  Albert.”  Being  asked 
again  what  was  the  most  agreeable  thing  that  could 
happen  to  him,  he  answered,  “ To  understand  all  that 
I have  read.”  Some  one  observed  that  be  was  not  as 
learned  as  he  was  thought,  “ It  is  for  that  reason  I study,” 
he  said,  “ that  men  may  not  be  deceived.”  Being  re- 
roached  for  the  size  of  his  body  ; “ The  encumber,” 
e said,  " also  grows  without  food."  Being  blamed  by 
a certain  matron  for  avoiding  women,  when  he  was  him- 
self born  of  i}  woman  ; “ This  is  the  very  reason,”  he 
answered,  “ because  I was  born  of  a woman.”  To  his 
sister,  inquiring  what  and  where  Paradise  was  : “You 
will  know  both,"  he  said,  “ if  you  will  only  merit  it.” 
To  persons  consulting  him  how  they  might  escape  error : 
“ By  doing  every  thing/’  he  said,  “ so  as  to  be  able  to 
give  a reason  for  the  action."  Going  to  visit  Bonaven- 
tura,  and  finding  his  friend  employed  in  writing  the  Life 
of  St.  Francis ; 44  Let  us  leave,”  he  said,  **  the  Saint  to 
labour  for  the  Saint and  retired.f  Being  led  by  an 
importunate  brother  about  the  streets  of  Bologna,  until 
he  was  exhausted  with  fatigue,  he  replied  to  one  who 
wondered  at  his  patient  submission  ; **  By  nothing  else 
is  Religion  perfected  but  by  obedience.” 

Bxlei.lof  His  great  reputation  during  his  lifetime  attracted  to 
h*Unx.  him  the  notice  and  favour  of  the  several  Pontiffs  under 
whom  he  flourished.  He  enjoyed  also  the  patronage  of 
the  chivalrous  and  sainted  King  of  France,  Louis  IX., 
who  highly  esteemed  him  both  far  his  learning  and  his 
counsels.  A Work  addressed  by  him  to  the  King  of 
Cyprus  on  the  Government  of  Princes,  shows  still 
further  the  extent  of  his  fame.  He  was  frequently 
applied  to  for  counsel  in  difficulties  by  various  perilous 
throughout  Europe.  So  much  was  the  recluse  Monk, 
living  out  of  the  world  by  profession,  familiarly  known 
to  the  world  of  his  day : and  so  great  must  have  been 
the  influence  really  exercised  by  him,  amidst  his  formal 
The  friend-  renunciation  of  all  human  concerns.  Amongst  his  friends, 
Ueeri^  whutn  hc  several  warmly  attached  to  him,  he 

Aquinas  Particularly  honoured  Albert,  whose  name  from  a feeling 
and  Albert.  °*  respect,  it  is  said,  be  would  never  expressly  mention  in 
any  discussion  of  Ins  opinions.  The  legend  says,  tiial  so 
great  was  the  union  of  IriemMiip  between  these  two, 
that  Albert  being  at  dinner  ut  Cologne  at  the  time  when 
Aquinas  expired,  felt  a secret  intimation  of  the  event; 

* Life  prefixed  ritrtv.nuf  hi*  \V  -rU.  Aot«rrv,  161 ‘2. 

f The  proper  name  of  flmui  i>nn,r  > was  John  lie  Fulansa.  He 
“f  Tiwcitv,  Im  in  I ■*,.  11*  Imun*  . Cudiiul, 

ai«l  il«J  in  1*7-1,  during  ih  burning  cl  lb.  lid  Council  ot  Lyv>na. 


for  that  rising  with  tears  in  his  eyes  from  the  table,  and  Thomas 
being  asked  by  the  persons  present  the  cause  of  his  dis-  Aquinas, 
tress,  he  informed  them  lhal  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  light 

of  the  Church,  and  his  dearest  friend,  was  dead.  Allwrt, 
too,  it  is  added,  so  approved  the  doctrines  of  his  favour* 
ite  disciple,  and  felt  so  great  an  interest  in  his  reputa- 
tion, as  to  have  undertaken  a journey  to  Paris,  in  his 
eightieth  year,  to  defend  Aquinas  from  the  attacks  of 
Theological  opponents.  * 

But  great  M his  reputation  was  during  life,  it  was  Miracles 
increased  ten-fold  after  his  death.  It  was  then  cherished  attributed 
os  the  property  of  a rival  party  in  the  Church.  The  10  Aquiass* 
interest  of  the  Dominican  Order  wax  engaged  in  setting 
forth  the  heroism  and  the  Philosophy  of  their  own 
brother  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Hence  the  miracu- 
lous attestations  which  are  alleged  to  have  been  given 
to  his  sanctity  and  the  truth  of  his  doctrines.  The 
question  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  which  divided 
the  Dominicans  and  Frunciseans,  made  each  party  aolt- 
cilous  about  maintaining  their  ground  in  the  popular 
favour.  Arguments  might  suffice,  as  addressed  to  each 
other,  to  learned  ami  philosophising  Theologians ; but 
other  means  of  persuasion  were  required  with  the  mass 
of  believers.  This  is  evident  in  the  introduction  of  ac- 
counts of  miracles  confirmatory  of  their  doctrines,  both 
in  the  Lite  of  Aqtiinus,  and  in  the  counterpart  on  the 
Franciscan  side,  the  Life  of  John  Duns  Scot  us.  They 
are  not  merely  the  miracles  of  the  ordinary  legend,  but 
miracles  intended  to  bear  on  the  truth  of  their  doctrines. 

To  John  Duns  Scotus,  the  marble  statue  of  the  Virgin 
hows  its  head,  as  lie  offers  a prayer  before  it,  on  his  way 
to  the  place  where  he  is  to  hold  his  triumphant  disputa- 
tion in  favour  of  the  Immaculate  Conception^  To  Thomas 
Aquinas,  not  only  the  Apostle  Paul  gives  an  express  sanc- 
tion to  the  Saint’s  interpretation  of  his  Epistles,  but  the 
Virgin,  and  even  Jesus  v.  Iirist  himself,  speaking  through 
the  mouth  of  their  images,  confirm  the  Saint’s  exposition 
of  doctrine,  by  the  declaration,  Bene  scrip  list  t dc  me 
Tkoma. 

The  honours  of  canonization  conferred  by  John  XXII.  His  can  oak* 
in  the  year  1323,  and  the  assignment  to  him  of  the  rank  “boa.’ 
of  Vth  Doctor  of  the  Church,  were  the  fruits  of  the  same 
struggle.  The  honours  given  to  a Dominican  were  pa- 
ralleled on  the  other  side  by  the  like  declarations  in 
favour  of  Bonaventura,  a Franciscan.  And  as  Aquinas 
was  sty  led  in  the  phraseology  of  those  days,  the  Angelic 
Doctor,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  title  of  the  Seraphic 
Doctor  was  assigned  to  Bonaventura. 

But  the  Theology  of  Aquinas  triumphed  in  the  end.  Triumphof 
The  repeated  declarations  of  Popes  that  his  writings  hi*  doe- 
were  perfect,  without  any  error  whatever,  gave  a sanction  ”*** 
to  them  which  perpetuated  their  authority  in  the  Church 
and  iu  the  Schools.  The  intrinsic  merits,  indeed,  of 
his  Sum  of  Theology,  in  comparison  with  every  other 
composition  of  the  Scholastic  Ag»,  secured  for  that  Work 
the  high  estimation  in  which  it  has  been  constantly  held. 

But  the  fact  of  his  having  represented  more  closely  the 
doctrines  of  Augustine,  the  great  authority  of  the  Latin 
Church,  on  the  questions  of  Grace  and  Predestination, 
than  the  rival  Philosopher  of  the  Franciscans,  John  Duns 
Scotus,  is  quite  reason  enough  to  account  for  his  more 
extensive  and  permanent  popularity  in  the  Chur-h. 

• In  1277.  Albert  died  at  Cologne,  Nov.  15, 1260.  at  ihv  4^  of 
eighty -*rven.  lie  vu  also,  like  Aquinas,  of  noble  faunl}.  Jour- 
(lain,  Keck.  Cril.  nr  f Age  et  rOnotnc  Jet  TYod.  Lett.  J dnsi. 
p.  3-12 

I J.  Dens  Scots  Vit . a Lac.  Wadding.  Scoti  Oper.  tom.  i. 
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PHILOSOPHY  OF  AQUINAS  AND  THE  SCHOOLMEN. 

As  we  remarked,  at  the  coin  me  nee  men  l of  our  obser- 
vations on  the  life  of  Aquinas,  the  invariablcncss  of 
character  in  the  different  Philosopher*  of  the  Schools,  is 
the  point  to  which  we  would  first  direct  attention,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  just  views  of  the  nature  of  the 
Scholastic  Philosophy.  The  uniform  aspect  of  their 
biography  and  their  Philosophy  fe  equally  remarkable, 
when  we  compare  them  with  the  eminent  men  of  any 
other  period  of  Literary  History.  Take,  for  instance, 
Socrates,  Plato,  Xenophon,  Aristotle,  all,  we  may  say, 
trained  in  the  same  method,  and  nearly  contemporary 
and  yet  how  different  is  the  character  both  of  their 
lives  and  of  their  Philosophy  ! We  see  in  them  all  the 
variety  of  original  minds  ; the  later,  indeed,  versed  in  the 
systems  of  the  former,  but  yet  striking  out  a path  for 
themselves,  and  throwing  into  their  speculations  the  pe- 
culiarities pf  their  own  turn  of  thought  and  of  their  re- 
spective condition  of  life.  But’ compare  Albert  the  Great, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  John  Duns  Scolus,  William  Ockam, 
the  four  most  eminent  in  the  annals  of  Scholasticism, 
and  to  whom  we  may  most  properly  refer  as  illustrations 
of  its  spirit  and  form,  and  we  observe  only  an  expansion 
and  working  out  of  the  same  ideas,  in  Ockam  the  last  in 
the  succession,  which  wc  find  in  Albert  the  first  There 
may  be  minor  differences  in  parts;  the  conclusions  at 
which  they  arrive  are  sometimes  directly  opposed.  But 
still  it  is  one  note  that  we  hear  sounding  through  all. 
One  might  think  that  it  was  some  mechanical  process 
by  which  the  several  elaborate  systems  of  these  authors 
had  been  constructed  : to  little  evidence  is  there  in  them 
of  the  vitality  of  human  nature  ; of  their  Works  having 
been  composed  by  men  each  of  whom  had  his  own  feel- 
ings, his  own  views,  his  own  temper  and  prejudices. 

Proceeding  then  from  the  uniformity  of  Scholasticism 
as  the  most  general  idea  of  its  nature,  we  shall  the  more 
easily  fall  into  that  train  of  speculation  which  the  Philo- 
sophy of  the  Schools  exhibits.  We  commonly  bear  this 
Philosophy  spoken  of  as  dark  and  subtle,  and  intricate  ; 
and  indeed  the  words  M Scholastic  subtilty,"  * Scholastic 
trifling,”  are  in  the  mouths  of  every  one.  But  these  are 
merely  declamatory  expressions,  and  give  us  no  proper 
general  description  of  its  character.  They  denote  qua- 
lities which  accidentally  belong  to  Scholasticism,  and 
which  are  the  consequences  of  its  fundamental  idea ; 
modes  of  proceeding  to  which  it  was  led  by  the  principle 
on  which  it  took  its  rise.  The  uniformity  which  pervades 
it,  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  moat  faithful  representation 
of  that  principle.  This  is  its  real  characteristic  as  it 
is  distinguished  from  all  other  scientific  methods  which 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  mankind.  The  explana- 
tion and  account  of  that  uniformity  will  be  the  great 
object  of  our  present  inquiry.  This  will  lend  us  to  just 
notions  of  the  method  pursued  by  Aquinas  and  his 
brother  Philosophers,  and  of  the  nature  of  that  system 
in  itself 

If  we  revert  to  the  character  of  the  Schools  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  we  shall  find  a tendency  in  those  institutions  to 
impress  cute  unvarying  form  on  the  mental  constitution 
of  those  educated  in  them.  They  were  not  founded  with 
a view  to  the  enlargement  of  the  mind,  to  the  cultivation 
and  improvement  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  princi- 
ples, for  their  own  sake,  in  order  to  the  perfect  develope- 
ment  of  the  human  being.  But  they  were  designed  for 
a particular  object;  to  render  those  trained  in  them  more 
fit  instruments  for  the  Civil  or  Ecclesiastical  power. 
We  have  only  to  read  the  regulations  of  the  Theodoaian 


Code  concerning  the  students  at  Rome,  in  a.  d.  370,  Tbemoa 
to  form  an  idea  of  the  spirit  of  those  institutions.  The  Aquinas, 
strictest  supervision,  we  find,  was  exercised  in  regard  to 
the  studies  pursued  and  the  disposal  of  their  time  ; the 
Emperor  requiring  a report  to  he  sent  to  him  every  year 
of  those  admitted,  that  he  might  know  the  merits  of 
each,  and  employ  them  iu  offices  of  public  business  suit- 
able to  their  talents.*  Nor  were  they  permitted  to 
rem&iu  at  Rome  beyond  a certain  age  : the  object  being, 
probably,  to  disperse  them  through  the  Provinces  of  the 
Empire,  nod  diffuse  the  benefits  of  Roman  civilization. 

The  Latin  Language,  by  * wise  policy,  being  retained 
throughout  the  Empire,  as  the  language  of  public  busi- 
ness, the  institution  of  the  Schools  was  directed  to  the 
cultivation  of  a knowledge  of  that  Language,  and  a study, 
cimseqiienily,  of  Latin  authors.  Provision,  indeed,  was 
made  for  the  study  of  Greek  Literature,  but  it  appears 
to  have  formed  only  a subordinate  object  of  the  Schools 
of  the  Western  Empire,  more  as  the  accomplishment, 
than  as  the  business,  of  the  student.  In  the  East,  where 
Greek  civilization  wa«  in  action  at  the  time  of  the  Roman 
conquests,  Greek  continued  to  be  spoken  and  studied, 
both  as  a vernacular  Tongue,  and  as  the  sacred  idiom 
of  Poetic  and  Philosophic  inspiration.  But  in  the  West, 
the  legions  of  Rome  had  to  carry  the  civilization  of 
Rome  into  barbarian  regions.  They  had  to  mould  and 
refine  the  rough  materials  which  the  sword  had  carved 
out.  This  part  of  the  Empire,  therefore,  was  more 
completely  assimilated  to  Rome.  It  exhibited,  conse- 
quently, what  we  may  call  a Latin  nationality;  and  the 
Eastern  and  Western  portions  of  the  Empire  became 
contradistinguished  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  Worlds.  A 
Roman  policy  has  hence  been  impressed  on  the  School# 
of  the  West,  and  has  Hnrvived  with  that  durability  which 
characterises  the  conceptions  of  Roman  genius,  through 
the  long  night  of  the  Middle  Ages  of  European  His- 
tory. The  Latin  Language  and  Literature,  and  a limited 
practical  subserviency  of  the  studies  pursued,  are  the 
prominent  feulures  of  those  Schools,  wherever  they  may 
have  flourished,  whether  in  Era  nee,  or  Italy,  or  Spain,  or 
Africa,  or  the  British  Islands.  The  gTcut  regeneration  of 
the  human  mind  consummated  in  the  reform  of  Religion, 
has,  in  fact,  only  modified  and  improved  these  funda- 
mental characteristics  of  the  education  of  the  Western 
World.  The  original  Scholastic  form  has  not  been  obli- 
terated ; os  we  may  see  in  the  circumstance  alone  of  the 
importance  which  the  Latin  Language  still  holds  in  the 
Schools  ami  Universities  of  modern  Europe. 

But  why  do  we  direct  attention  to  the  original  consti-  Transition 
tuUnn  of  the  School*  of  the  West?  It  is  because  it 
contain#  in  it  the  germ  of  that  principle,  which  after-  ^ 
wards  developed  itself  iu  the  system  of  Philosophy  af  Ecdaai- 
called  Scholasticism.  The  Latin  Church,  growing  over  o*tic». 
the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire,  succeeded  to  the  policy 
and  power  of  the  Civil  ruler.  The  maintenance  of  the 
Latin  Theology  became  accordingly  the  immediate 
limited  object  to  which  the  School#,  now  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Ecclesiastics,  would  be  directed.  Men 
expert  in  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Lord,  skilful  in 
defending  coch  disputed  point,  and  in  parrying  the 
assaults  of  the  Heretic,  were  the  kind  of  persons  which 
the  method  of  teaching  pursued  in  the  Schools  would 
particularly  contemplate.  There  would  lie  no  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  Latin  Churchmen  to  encourage  a freedom 

• Codex  TJbvttvi.  lib.  xiv.  lit  9.  Bulat  i/i st.Acod,  Farit,  tom,  L 
I>  7fl,  77. 
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Biography.  of  inquiry,  or  a wide  range  over  the  field  of  Literature  ; 

ZZIZ  th«  adventurer  in  such  a track  might  be  dangerous  to 
the  repose  of  the  Church  ; might  break  that  chain  of 
dependence,  which  bound  the  subject -people  to  the  chair 
of  spiritual  authority.  Only  such  u discipline  of  the  intel- 
lect «oulJ  be  provided,  as  should  sharpen  and  strengthen 
without  emboldening  it;  render  it  apt  to  object,  to 
discuss,  to  inter,  without  tempting  it  to  spread  forth 
Diedalcan  wings,  olid  soar  above  the  labyrinth  in  which 
it  was  immured.  ..  ...... 

Effects  of  A commenting  Literature,  and  a second-hand  riuloso- 
studmeon*  phy,  naturally  became  the  burthen  of  the  lessons  taught 
“““•  in  Schools  so  constituted,  both  under  their  Heathen 
oml  their  Christian  administration.  The  invention  of 
Works  of  original  genius  was  foreign  to  their  purpose. 
The  Ilomau  Literature,  indeed,  was  essentially  deriva- 
tive. The  spirit  of  the  Republic  in  the  busy  period 
when  it  was  occupied  in  the  acquisition  of  iis  I'.mpnc, 
was  averse  to  the  soft  influence  of  Ix-ttcrs:  and  a great 
people  found  itself  the  mistress  of  the  World,  and  in  a 
high  state  of  civilisation,  with  no  domestic  Philosophy, and 
scarcely  any  domestic  Literature.  In  this  state  ot  the 
case,  when  the  leisure  or  the  people  demanded  the  gra- 
ti  Heat  ion  of  Literature,  recourse  was  necessarily  had  to 
the  stores  of  a foreign  Tongue  ; and  the  learned  (ireck 
was  sought  by  the  studious  Roman  os  the  interpreter 
of  the  Language  ami  Philosophy  of  Greece.  Thus  the 
learning  from  books  was  the  expedient  to  which  the 
literary  Roman  was  necessarily  driven.  And  this  led 
further  to  the  rise  and  employment  of  Commentators;  to 
the  study,  in  short,  of  the  instrument  of  knowledge  in 
combination  witli  the  subject  explored,  and  at  length  to  the 
use  of  the  mere  books  as  an  end  of  study  in  themselves. 
When  the  Schools  assumed  an  Ecclesiastical  character. 
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tins restricted  mode  of  teaching  would  only  be  more  fully 
established.  The  very  low  estimation  in  which  all 
Heathen  Literature  wns  held  by  some  of  the  primitive 
Fathers,  the  reprobation,  indeed,  often  cost  on  it,  and 
the  mistaken  jealousy  with  w hich  it  was  regarded  as  a 
rival  to  Christianity,  would  contract,  instead  of  extending, 
the  range  of  studies.  Further,  Christianity  imputing 
on  its  disciples  the  study  of  a book,  the  sacred  records 
in  which  its  own  truths  are  deposited,  the  Christian 
student  would  be  led  to  seek  his  instruction  analogously 
in  other  subjects  from  books  also : and  his  Learning,  con- 
sequently, would  consist  principally  of  an  interpretation 
of  books. 

The  same  reason  which  iuduccd  the  Emperors  to  make 
the  Latin  the  Language  of  Government  and  of  Civil 
intercourse  throughout  the  Empire,  would  operate  no 
less  strongly  with  the  leaders  of  the  Church.  The 
Scriptures  being  at  an  early  period  translated  into  Latin, 
were  in  that  form  as  an  original  to  the  Latin  world  : the 
knowledge  of  Greek  declining  more  and  more  in  the 
West ; to  such  a degree  that,  at  the  close  of  the  IVth 
Century  of  the  Christian  Era,  Jerome  was  perhaps  a 
single  exception  of  a Latin  Father  competently  ac- 
quainted with  the  Greek  Language.  It  would  evidently 
be  an  important  point  with  the  Church  leaders,  to  ob- 
tain from  all  part9  of  their  communion  a confession 
of  the  same  doctrines  in  the  same  words.  We  know 
what  opening  ia  afforded  by  the  translation  of  ex- 
pressions of  one  Language  into  the  corresponding  ones 
of  another  to  vary  the  sense  ; or  rather  how  impossible 
it  is  to  transfuse  precisely  the  same  ideas  without  any 
addition  or  diminution,  from  the  terms  of  one  Language 
into  those  of  another.  This,  indeed,  was  tell  particularly 


during  the  .friction  of  the  early  conlrowtsie,  of  the 

Church.  The  Greek  would  insist  that  the  Latin  should  , T“'', 
confess  in  his  phraseology,  and  the  Latin  was  peremp- 
tory in  resisting,  on  finding  that  the  terms  imposed  by 
the  Greek  conveyed  to  his  ear  a sense  which  he  could 
not  admit.  The  desire,  therefore,  ol  preserving  a uni- 
formity of  doctrine  suggested  the  necessity  of  keeping 
up  a knowledge  of  the  Latin  Language,  as  the  idiom  ot 
Theology,  and,  with  a view  to  Theology,  of  all  Literature 
in  the  Church,  wherever  the  spiritual  jHiwer  had  the  rule. 

Translations  into  Laliu  of  the  Works  ol  Greek  authors  Kffcet  of 
were  accordingly  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  methods  tnunIatioB* 
by  which  those  authors  were  studied  in  the  Schools  of 
the  West.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a method  would 
lower  the  standard  of  knowledge.  It  brought  the  ronge 
of  studies  immediately  under  the  control  of  the  heods 
of  the  Church.  Those  who  from  their  superior  learning 
or  talent  in  governing,  were  called  to  the  station  of 
command  in  the  Church,  were  enabled  to  select  those 
portions  of  the  Greek  Literature  which  might  answer 
their  own  confined  views,  and  detain  the  mind  of  the 
student  on  these  exclusively.  The  consequence  was 
that  many  valuable  Treatises  of  the  Greek  Philosophy 
were  neglected,  and  some  were  forgotten  in  the  Western 
Schools.  Nothing  appears  to  have  contributed  more 
than  this  circumstance  to  that  desolate,  barren  state,  in 
which  we  find  the  Latin  Schools  in  the  Centuries  sub- 
sequent to  the  IVth.  which  have  proverbially  obtained 
the  name  of  the  Dark  Ages.  The  irruption  of  Barbarian! 
and  the  miserable  state  of  society,  doubtless  aggravated 
the  darkness  which  then  spread  over  Etiro|H\  Rut  tire 
seeds  of  ignoruucc  were  sown  in  the  system  itself.  The 
wildness  and  fury  of  (be  elements  raging  without,  will 
not  account  for  that  jejune  and  frivolous  erudition,  which 
overran  the  very  soil  itself  of  the  fields  of  knowledge, 
during  this  period.  We  see,  however,  a sufficient  reason 
for  it,  lit  the  intrinsic  narrowness  of  the  mode  of  educa- 
tion subsisting  in  the  Schools,  in  the  circumstances  of 
there  being  no  proper  Latin  Literature,  amidst  the  neg- 
lect of  the  study  of  lire  Greek,  and  the  restriction  of  the 
attention  of  thinking  men  to  certain  Works  existing  in 
Latin  translations. 

Besides  this,  the  need  of  Commentaries  to  explain  the  Effector 
text  of  an  author,  when  he  is  read  as  the  writer  of  Coitunea- 
nnother  Age  and  another  Country,  gave  occasion  for  ,a*l**» 
further  limiting  the  views  of  students.  For  soon  the 
original  text  of  the  author  would  scarcely  be  read  : the 
labour  would  be  spent  on  the  Commentary  : uud  only  such 
Works  would  be  read,  as  were  illustrated  by  Commen- 
taries. And  thus  in  process  of  time  an  artificial,  micro- 
scopic Literature  would  grow  up,  wanting  entirely  the 
raciness  and  spirit  of  original  composition,  and  encum- 
bering the  understanding  with  its  molecular  accumula- 
tions. Such  was  the  result,  in  fact ; as  a glance  over  any 
page  of  the  Scholastic  Literature  will  readily  make 
appear  to  every  one.  The  explanation  of  the  sense  of 
the  author  commented  upon,  is  the  utmost  aim  of  the 
expositor:  his  highest  ambition  is  to  show  what  his 
author  means  under  every  possible  light,  or  to  elicit  out 
of  his  assertions  a multiplicity  of  subordinate  propositions. 

Tlie  un philosophical  nature  of  the  Latiu  Language  was  Urmhilo- 
in  itself  a fatal  impediment  to  the  vigour  ot  philosophical 
studies,  when  that  Language  came  to  be  employed  as 
the  sole  medium  of  inlelleclual  cultivation.  Its  utter  Language, 
inadequacy  to  express  the  subtile  abstractions  of  the 
Greek  Philosopher,  was  the  means  of  perverting  in 
great  measure  the  truth  of  Science ; and  not  uufre- 
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Biography.  quently  indeed  of  engrafting  materialism  on  the  meta- 
physical  ideas  of  the  Greek,  when  they  came  to  be 
represented  in  Latin  phraseology. 

Scholaiti-  Tiie  same  method  of  education,  tarried  to  its  full 
the  extent,  developed  itself  at  length  in  the  proper  form  of 

Scholasticism.  Nothing  was  wanting  for  this  result 
but  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  student  to  certain  sub- 
jects, and  certain  Treatises  on  those  subjects.  And  this 
was  naturally  the  next  step  taken.  It  is  by  observing 
the  stages  of  this  progress,  that  we  shall  arrive  at  correct 
views  of  the  peculiar  Philoa^hy  of  the  Schools. 

ScboUsti*  But  first  it  becomes  matter  of  inquiry,  why  it  should 
cism  an  have  resulted  in  establishing  a particular  philosophical 
eystem,  rather  than  #n  forming  u particular  School  of 
progrenuf  Literature  in  general  Now  this  will  appear,  if  we  con- 
knowledge.  eider  that  Philosophy  ie  the  ultimate  growth  of  a people's 
intellectual  profcres';  Where  a people  paases  through 
the  regular  transitions  from  an  infancy  to  a maturity  of 
intellectual  cultivation,  Poetry  and  the  Fine  Arts  at  first 
engage  their  attention:  the  taste  is  formed  before  the 
powers  of  judgment  and  reasoning  arc  wrought  to  their 
severe  perfection.  This  appears  from  the  case  of  Greece, 
where  we  have  the  instance  of  a people  forming  for 
themselves,  by  successive  original  efforts,  their  own  in- 
tellectual character.  Their  genius  threw  itself  forth  in 
ita  uative  Poetry  : and  their  Temples,  their  Statues,  and 
their  Pictures,  proclaimed  it*  graceful  vigour,  before 
the  bowers  of  Academus  or  the  Lyceum  resounded 
with  the  hum  of  their  Philosophy.  This  then  is  the 
natural  progress  of  tilings  ; the  natural  course  of  the 
education  of  a people.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Latin 
World,  as  we  here  designate  that  part  of  the  Roman 
Empire  which  was  united  into  a social  mass  by  Komsn 
civilisation,  the  intellectual  character  first  developed 
itself  in  Philosophy  : the  first  great  movement  was  to 
that  which  is  the  last  properly  in  the  order  of  Nature. 
But  the  fact  explains  itself  when  we  look  into  it  more 
closely.  The  Schools  of  the  Middle  Age  received  in  a 
mass  the  accumulated  treasures  of  antiquity.  They 
invented  nothing  tor  themselves  : the  riche*  of  Pbwtry, 
Eloquence,  and  Philosophy,  were  poured  out  on  them 
in  lavish  profusion.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  no 
capacity  for  appreciating  the  relative  value  of  the  several 
acquisitions  of  knowledge.  At  this  crisis,  however, 
polemical  disputation  called  upon  the  Heads  of  the 
Christian  Church,  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  theories 
of  that  Philosophy,  from  which  the  Infidel  or  the  Heretic 
drew  hi*  attacks  on  Christianity.  The  necessity  was 
felt  of  opposing  Philosophy  with  Philosophy.  Hence, 
from  the  earliest  Ages,  Christianity  is  spoken  of  by  the 
Fathers,  ns  a Philosophy ; and  is  strenuously  maintained 
to  be  the  only  true  Philosophy  of  life,  ns  contrasted 
with  that  of  Hcatheu  Sages.  Whilst  the  Poetry,  there- 
fore, and  History,  and  Eloquence  of  the  Classic  Authors 
were  held  iu  contempt,  as  comparatively  unworthy  of 
attention  from  the  Christian,  the  pages  of  the  Philoso- 
pher were  eagerly  explored,  iu  order  to  an  acquaintance 
with  those  principles  which  were  brought  into  competi- 
tion with  Christianity.  And  thua,  unhappily,  the  Chris- 
tian School*  reversed  the  natural  order  of  the  education 
of  the  human  mind,  rushing  all  at  once  to  au  end, 
legitimately  attainable  only  by  the  fruit  of  matured 
habits  uf  thought  and  the  discipline  of  all  the  faculties 
of  the  mind.  Their  Philosophy  consequently  was  an 
insincere,  uureal  system ; a collection  of  principles,  the 
data  uot  of  investigation  and  experience,  but  of  a pre- 
scriptive authority  ; the  result*  of  the  labour  and  in- 


genuity of  others  taken  in  their  concrete  form  without  Thomas 
analysis,  and  applied  as  oracular  texts  for  the  deduction  Aquino, 
of  truths. 

But  not  only  were  Works  of  Philosophy  the  principal  Logic 
objects  ot  attention  to  the  Christian  student,  as  contain-  wtuaiod  si 
ing  theories  of  Science,  but  also,  and  more  especially,  as  “£**  of 
au  instruction  in  the  method  of  polemical  defence.  The 
dispute!*  against  Christianity  were  found  to  possess  an 
acute  science  ot*  argument,  by  which  they  could  give  a 
plausibility  either  to  their  objections  or  their  heretical 
speculations.  The  multitude  of  believers  was  open  to 
seduction  from  the  true  Faith  through  the  arts  of  the  • 

skilful  dialectician,  who  could  often  make  the  worse 
appear  the  better  view  of  an  opinion  or  doctrine.  The 
possibility  of  converting  the  same  instrument  to  the 
supjiort  of  the  sacred  cause  of  Christianity  and  Christian 
orthodoxy,  was  obvious.  The  questionings  indeed  of  the 
Faithful  themselves,  which  we  know  from  Ecclesiastical 
History  to  hsve  arisen  on  almost  every  point  of  doctrine 
on  various  occasions,  admitting  often  of  no  direct  answer, 
required  an  ingenious  solution,  so  that  the  difficulty 
might  at  least  be  dared  off,  (if  we  may  so  express  it,) 
might  be  removed  a step  beyond  that  at  which  the 
quest ionisl  had  taken  his  stand.  Ulus  the  necessity  of 
combating  the  Infidel  or  Heretic  with  his  own  arms,  and 
of  providing  the  Christian  advocate  with  a casuistical 
Theology,  such  as  should  meet  all  the  emergencies  of 
doubt  and  difficulty  in  the  Christian  community,  made 
the  study  of  works  of  dialectical  Science, — the  Logic  of 
the  ancient  Schools, — imperative  in  the  course  of  Chris- 
tian education.  Hence  recourse  was  had  to  the  great 
master  of  that  Science  among  the  Philosophers  of 
Greece;  and  the  Works  of  Aristotle,  at  first  reprobated 
as  atheistical  and  impious,  obtained  a practical  value, 
which  soon  bore  down  all  speculative  opposition  to 
them,  and  exalted  that  Philosopher  to  the  preeminence 
in  the  Scholastic  system. 

The  combination  of  these  two  objects, — the  necessity  An  Eclectic 
of  an  acquaintance  with  the  theories  of  ancient  Phiio-  Logical 
sophy  in  themselves,  and  of  acquiring  on  art  of  pole-  Philosophy 
raicnl  defence, — produced  in  the  result  an  Eclectic,  Logi-  re*u 
cal  Philosophy,  as  the  peculiar  system  of  the  Schools  of 
the  Middle  Age.  To  explain  the  nature  of  this  Logical 
Philosophy  will  he  to  dcvclupe  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  Scholasticism. 

We  must  observe,  then,  that  Platonism  was  the  esta-  Platonism 
blished  Philosophy  of  the  Church  in  the  primitive  Ages 
of  Christianity.  The  first  converts  to  the  Gospel  from  <;i»u«elw 
the  class  of  Philosophers  ap|>car  to  have  been  of  that 
Sect : and  these  brought  with  them  into  their  new 
professions,  a predilection  for  the  theories  which  they 
had  only  formally  renounced  in  embracing  the  Gospel. 

Though  the  accommodation  then  attempted  to  he  made 
between  truths  of  Religion  and  theories  of  Philosophy, 
awakened  a just  alarm  in  the  minds  of  many,  yet  the 
devout  and  sublime  lone  of  Platonism  softened  down 
the  opposition  of  the  pious,  and  won  them  over  as  by  a 
syren-song  in  despite  of  themselves.  Thns  we  find 
Augustine,  the  great  Father  of  Latin  orthodoxy,  com- 
mending and  approving  the  Platonists,  ns  the  only  Phi- 
losophers who  had  spoken  fitly  of  divine  things  and  of 
humuu  nature  ; and  in  describing  his  own  conversion* 
to  Christianity,  mentioning  the  advantages  he  had  de- 
rived from  reading  their  writings. 

Plutonism,  accordingly,  we  may  say,  was  the  original 
orthodox  Philosophy  of  the  Church,  so  far  as  the  Church 
owned  itself  philosophical.  We  see  this  very  strikingly 
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Biography,  In  the  early  controversies  of  the  Church,  when  the 
speculations,  both  of  the  Heretic  and  of  the  Orthodox, 
Inaufft-  drawn  fundamentally  from  the  theories  of  Platonism, 
daaey  of  corrupted  the  pure  truth  of  the  Trinitarian  doctrine  with 
FUtonism.  ujg  subtle  alloy  of  a refined  material  ism.  So  firm  w as 
the  hold  which  Platonism  had  on  the  Church,  from  the 
veneration  paid  to  the  great  men  of  its  early  history 
who  had  professed  their  admiration  of  that  system,  and 
from  its  having  been  incorporated  with  various  ex- 
positions of  Christian  Truth,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
substitute  any  other  Philosophy  in  its  place,  even  had 
any  such  design  existed  in  the  Schools  of  the  Middle 
Age,  Still  that  Philosophy  did  not  suffice  for  the  whole 
state  of  the  case.  Jt  presented,  indeed,  the  means  of 
speculating  on  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  explaining 
them  to  the  satisfaction  of  speculative  men  : but  it  was 
deficient  as  a method  of  investigation  and  argument.  It 
was  only  a vast  collection  of  theories.  Such,  however,  was 
not  the  case  with  tire  Philosophy  of  Aristotle.  This  was 
essentially  a science  of  methods.  Aristotle  had  analysed 
the  principles  of  human  knowledge,  examining  into  the 
nature  of  Language,  as  the  instrument  of  communicating 
knowledge,  and  delivering  with  accuracy  and  fulness  the 
Aristotle's  means  of  producing  persuasion  and  conviction.  This 
Philosophy  was  observed  to  be  eminently  the  characteristic  of  a 
iH*PPliet  jar  gig  portion  of  Aristotle's  Works,  that  collection  of 
drfec*'  Logical  Treatises  to  which  Moderns  have  given  the  name 
of  the  Organon;  whilst  throughout  his  Works  a me- 
thodical character  marks  them  in  contrast  with  the  rhe- 
torical diffuseneas  and  Irregularity  of  Plato.  Thus 
was  the  Christian  student  invited  to  the  study  of  the 
Logic  of  Aristotle  ; and  thus  too  has  the  name  of  Aris- 
totle been  identified  with  that  of  Logical  Philosopher. 
An  imperfect  Logic,  indeed,  was  already  taught,  drawn 
from  the  Stoic  School,  which  being  more  accordant 
with  the  degenerate  Philosophy  of  the  later  days  of 
Greece,  had  superseded  that  of  Aristotle.  But  the 
Heretics  of  the  lid  and  I] Id  Centuries  had  infested  the 
citadel  of  Orthodoxy  with  missiles  furnished  from  the 
dialectical  armoury  of  Aristotle  himself.  And  this  cir- 
cumstance, whilst  it  excited  a strong  prejudice  against 
the  Philosophy  of  Aristotle  in  general, — for  the  heresy 
of  his  readers  was  imputed  to  the  system  of  the  Philo- 
sopher,— pointed  out  to  the  Orthodox,  at  the  same  time, 
the  resource*  for  improving  their  own  argumentative 
power. 

Objections  The  disciples  of  Plato  in  the  Church  strenuously  op- 
ef  Plato-  posed  the  introduction  of  Aristotle's  Philosophy,  not 
Chriftia  aa  Churchmen,  but  as  Philosophers.  They  had 

to  AristotJa.  carri<*1  t0  an  extreme  the  very  doctrine  in  the  system 
of  Plato,  which  Aristotle  had  impugned  with  the  severity 
of  his  powerful  reasoning.  They  were*  therefore,  still 
more  strongly  opposed  to  Aristotle  than  the  original 
School  of  the  Academy.  The  theory  of  Ideas  was, 
according  to  Plato,  the  cardinal  point  of  all  Truth  ; so 
far  as  the  Ideas  were  the  abstract  intellectual  realities 
Irom  which  all  objects  of  the  sensible  universe  derived 
their  existence.  But  according  to  the  interpretation  of 
his  doctrines  adopted  by  his  Alexandrian  followers,  and 
through  them  current  in  the  Christian  Church,  the  Ideas 
were  the  eternal  reasons  of  things  as  they  arc  contem- 
plated by  (he  Divine  Intellect.  The  Philosophy  of 
Aristotle,  entirely  destitute  of  any  thing  like  enthusiasm, 
possessing  no  attraction  for  the  imaginative  and  the 
mystic,  seemed  to  those  already  enamoured  of  the  pleas- 
ing reveries  of  Platonism,  a cold,  atheistical  system  that 
lied  down  the  intellect  to  the  mere  things  of  sense,  de- 


priving it  of  its  high  and  ennobling  contemplations  of  Thomaa 
the  Divine  Being.*  Aquiusr. 

Hence  we  may  account  for  the  entire  neglect  into 
which  all  other  portions  of  Aristotle  fell,  except  the  Treatises  of 
Logical  Treaties.  These  were  neutral  in  the  matter  of  Aristotle 
Theology.  They  contained  the  rules  of  a universal  exclusively 
method,  equally  applicable  to  all  subjects.  They  coin-  »tudied. 
cided,  however,  with  ilie  system  of  the  Plato  nists,  in- 
asmuch as  that  was  in  itself  an  application  of  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Language  to  the  interpretation  of  Nature. 

Plato,  indeed,  had  assigned  the  name  of  Dialectic  to 
the  highest  Philosophy,  a description  which  prepared 
the  way  for  the  transformation  of  it  into  the  Logical 
Philosophy  of  the  Schools.  Thus  w ere  the  two  systems, 
the  Platonic  and  the  Aristotelic,  imperceptibly  blended 
together.  The  Aristotelic,  repulsive  in  its  dryness  of 
methodical  discussion,  and  disappointing  to  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  heart,  obtained  a support  in  the  enthu- 
siasm of  Platonism  : whilst  Platonism,  too  imaginative 
in  its  own  umnixed  nature,  too  evanescent  in  its  ab- 
stractions for  the  herd  of  Philosophers,  descended  to 
conversation  with  men  of  humble  genius,  and  combated 
the  religious  disputant  with  reasonings  drawn  from  the 
practical  Philosophy  of  the  Peripatetic  School.  t 

This  union  of  the  two  systems  was  never  indeed  Union  of 
completely  effected  until  the  mature  period  of  the 
Scholastic  Philosophy  which  was  the  result  of  it;  until  r* 

the  period,  that  is,  of  Albert  the  Great  and  Aquinas,  ijV9  «pint 
in  tlie  middle  ot  the  Xlllth  Century.  In  the  mean  the  resutt. 
time,  we  may  see  the  two  streams  running  together, 
sometimes  joined  in  one  channel,  sometimes  receding 
from  each  other.  Wc  clearly  recognise,  as  we  cast 
the  eye  over  the  page  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  two 
clauses  of  Theologians,  the  Mystic  and  the  Argumenta- 
tive ; the  representatives  of  each  of  the  two  combined 
Philosophies,  and  each  representing  that  combination 
in  process.  For  the  Mystic  is  Argumentative  ; and  the 
Argumentative  betrays  a tendency  (o  mysticism:  both, 
in  fact,  working  on  partial,  undeveloped  views  of  one 
and  the  same  principle— that  very  Scholasticism  to 
which  their  laliour*  separately  tended.  The  Mystic, 
indeed,  as  the  representative  of  the  original  Church 
Philosophy,  is  found  continually  charging  ou  the  argu- 
mentative Theologian  the  heresy  of  his  Logic ; but  the 
Logician,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  innovator,  so  far 
from  retorting  the  censure  of  mysticism  ou  his  oppo- 
nent, is  anxious  to  show  his  own  contemplative  spirit 
•midst  all  the  rigour  and  homeliness  of  Ins  reasonings. 

These  struggles  tor  ascendency  between  the  Platonic 
and  Aristotelic  systems,  antecedently  to  their  perfect 
union  in  Scholasticism,  identified  themselves  with  the 
conflicts  which  have  ever  existed  in  the  human  mind, 
and  which  the  condition  of  the  Church  in  the  Middle 
Age  greatly  fomented,  between  Faith  and  Reason,  and 
Authority  and  Reason.  Soon  the  Mystics  arrogated  to 
themselves  the  dignity  and  merit  of  supporting  the 
Faith  as  handed  down  by  the  Fathers  in  ils  divine  sim- 
plicity, whilst  the  Logicians  were  characterised  as  the 
impugners  of  authority  ami  assert  ors  of  Reason  against 
Revelation.  Both  however  were,  aa  we  have  said,  urging 
forward  the  same  principle,  the  construction  of  a divine 
Philosophy,  in  which  Faith  and  Reason,  Authority  nud 
Reason,  should  meet  together  and  coalesce.  The  Mya- 
tics  accomplished  thin  by  internal  processes  of  the 


• The  existence  of  • Work  attributed  to  Justio  Martyr,  t-o titled 
Everno  Ari*lo4e/tcvnm  Doffmmitrm,  is  sc  evideoce  to  this  paint. 
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Biography,  intellect,  pawning  the  Hew  of  divine  truth  by  nn  ima- 
giuury  spiritualization  of  the  thought*  to  the  utmost 
abstracted  ness  from  the  world.  The  logical  Theologian 
only  more  avowedly  trod  the  same  path,  pursuing 
the  same  ideas  by  the  scientific  methods  of  definition, 
analysts,  and  argument. 

The  two  great  leaders  in  the  fijfiiation  of  this  system 
were  Augustine,  at  the  close  gf  the  I Nth  Century  and 
commencement  of  the  Vth,  and  Boethius  about  a century 
fo^.' “the  afterwards.  Augustine,  a#  a venerated  head  of  the 

system.  Church,  whose  voice  wtytcc ived  as  decisive  ol  all  points 

of  controversy,  set  thffWa'nple  in  his  own  writings  of  a 
speculative  Theolog^f  ><>  which  the  truths  of  Revelation 
were  subjected  traj^imentative  discussion.  Whilst  his 
authority  overruled  the  refractory  reasonings  of  heresy,  he 
established  bp™*  course  of  his  own  disputations,  ortho- 
dox principle*  of  religious  speculation.  Still  in  Augustine 
the  Theologian  prevailed  over  the  Philosopher.  In  Boe- 
thius, on  the  contrary.  Philosophy  was  supreme.  This 
mny  be  seen  in  Ins  well-know  n Treatise  On  the  Consola- 
tion  of  Philosophy;  in  which  it  is  not  Christianity,  but 
Philosophy,  that  whispers  peace  to  the  troubled  soul, 
and  pours  the  balm  into  its  wounds.  This  excellent  and 
great  man  formed  the  patriotic  design  of  laying  a broad 
basis  of  Latin  Philosophy,  by  transfusing  the  stores  of 
Creek  wisdom  into  the  Latin  Language.  His  project 
was  vast  beyond  llie  powers  of  any  single  agent,  how- 
ever energetic.  Though,  however,  he  accomplished  but 
little  in  the  way  of  translation,  his  exertions  were  fully 
instrumental  in  introducing  to  the  Latin  world  that 
Eclectic  method  of  Philosophy,  which  afterwards  ripened 
into  Scholasticism.  This  Eclectic  method,  having  for 
its  express  object,  to  establish  a concord  between  Plato 
and  Aristotle,"  was  the  ultimate  form  which  the  Greek 
Philosophy  had  received  in  the  School  of  Athens, 
where  Boethius  himself  had  imbibed  it.  It  was,  how- 
ever, but  imperfectly  maintained  through  the  centuries 
intermediate  to  the  Age  of  Boethius  and  that  of  Albert 
and  Aquinos.  During  this  period,  when  Philosophy  be- 
gan at  length  once  more  to  emerge  from  the  pressure  of 
Ecclesiastical  authority,  speculative  men  were  engaged  in 
John  Scotus  endeavouring  to  resume  the  thread  of  their  lost  Philoso- 
Erigeaa.  phy,  and  in  making  desultory  experimental  efforts.  The 
first  great  effort  was  that  of  the  celebrated  John  Scotus 
Erigena  in  the  IXth  Century.  And  this  is  charac- 
terised, as  wc  might  have  expected,  by  a wild  metaphy- 
sical mysticism  ; such  as  the  religious  spirit  of  the  prece- 
ding Ages  would  have  suggested  lo  a philosophic  mind, 
anxiously  seeking  to  think  for  itself,  yet  encumbered  with 
the  heavy  armour  of  a severe  ecclesiastical  authority. 
A mind  so  circumstanced  finds  its  relief  in  explaining 
away,  by  principles  of  Philosophy,  the  opinions  im- 
posed on  its  passive  belief ; and  instead  of  simply 
making  Reason  subservient  to  the  defence  and  exposition 
of  doctriucs.  overwhelms  the  sacred  Truth  with  the 
officiousness  of  its  speculation.  The  mixed  system 

• Ef 9 emnr  Arute!ctis  opm  quodcumqur  in  mantis  r merit,  in 
/torn /i mum  stgLam  vertens,  ro rum  omnium  comment  a LnhnA  orations 
pr*scni*im  j ml  ,,  tjmtii  ex  Logic*  Artis  subtil  it  ate,  H ex  morula 
gravitate  penlm,  ct  ex  mat  unit  is  acumime  rmiafii,  mi  Arulote/e  cun- 
scnytnm  CSt,  id  omnt  o rdimalum  truns/erum  ; ntque  id  quodam 
/waii  nr  i-immrntahunu  diustrem  ; ommesque  P /atoms  Ihu/ogas  r rr- 
ten  Jo,  vet  etiam  rciwm  -ntnndn,  in  Ushnum  rrdigam  formnm.  His 
ssuratis,  mm*  equidns*  tsmtrmptenm  Anstoielis  Platomsqnr  sen  ten  has 
in  unnm  ywodnmmod*  moourr  c> nccrJtam,  ft  iw  An  rol,  non  ut 
p/mqur  Jissenlir*  ii*  ornn&ea,  $ed  mi  p/rnsgue  quse  sunt  i«  I’MUoso- 
t>kui  maxtme  crmsmttrr,  demonslrrm,  Sfc.  Boethius,  Comment,  iu 
hL  de  Interpretations. 


accordingly,  compounded  of  the  Philosophies  of  Plato  Thomaa 
and  Aristotle,  degenerated,  in  the  hands  of  Erigena,  Aquinas, 
from  the  more  sober  method  of  the  Athenian  School,  “v  * / 

into  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  the  Platonism  of  Alexandria. 

Others  again,  as  Anselm  of  Canterbury  in  the  Xlth 
Century,  exemplified  more  of  the  Aristotelic  character: 
whilst  Abelard  seems  to  vibrate  between  the  two  ele- 
ments of  the  combination, — a Platonist  where  he  pro- 
fessedly teaches  Theology  ; a disciple  of  the  Aristotelic 
School  in  the  rigour  and  positiveness  of  his  abstract 
reasonings. 

The  confusion  and  misery  prevailing  in  the  West  Influence  of 
during  the  Xth  Century  produced  a retrograde  move- 
meut  in  the  condition  of  Literature.  The  feudal  anarchy  1 
which  then  desolated  a large  portion  of  Christendom, 
threw  the  labourer  in  the  field  of  Science  on  the  re- 
sources supplied  by  the  Arabian  Literature  of  those 
times.  The  only  conspicuous  name  which  emerges  out 
of  the  storms  and  clouds  of  this  period,  to  preserve  the 
tradition  of  Latin  Philosophy,  is  that  of  Ucrbert,  whose  re-  Gerbeit 
putalion  for  Learning  cast  a lustre  on  the  Pbpal  throne  to 
which  he  was  elevated  under  the  title  of  Sylvester  II. 

He,  it  appears,  was  chiefly  indebted  lo  the  Arabian  Phi- 
losophers of  Spain  for  that  Learning  which  rendered  him 
the  prodigy  of  his  Age.  The  Arabians,  studious  or  phy- 
sical and  mnthematicalScience.had  cultivated  an  acquaint- 
unoe  with  portions  of  Aristotle's  Philosophy,  which  had 
been  neglected  in  the  West, — the  physical  and  metaphy- 
sical Treatises.  By  the  aid  of  these  they  hail  elaborated 
an  artificial  Theurgic  system,  subsidiary  to  the  imaginary 
processes  of  Magic  and  Alchemy.  From  them  the  Chris- 
tian Schools  iu  the  West  derived  that  bias  towards  t . 

notions  of  Pantheism,  which  is  show  n in  the  speculations  ^ 

of  the  Xlth  and  XI  1th  Centuries.  A system  drawn  from 
Commentators  on  Aristotle  was  naturally  confounded,  in 
ignorance  of  those  times,  with  the  Philosophy  of 
A -totle  himself.  Hence  was  occasioned  a still  greater 
oi  -sition  to  the  reception  of  his  writings.  We  find  in 
the  XI I til  Century  “the  books  of  David  de  Dinant,  and 
Amalric,  and  Maurice  the  Spaniard,"  which  taught  the 
Pantheistic  system  of  the  Arabians,  expressly  reprobated 
by  Papal  decrees,  and  with  them,  in  the  same  sentence, 
the  physical  and  metaphysical  writings  of  Aristotle." 

But  Albert  and  Aquinas,  by  a more  enlarged  study  of 
the  Works  of  Aristotle,  removed  that  prejudice  which 
the  association  of  Arabian  notions  with  his  system  of 
Nature  had  engendered.  They  laboured  against  that 
sequaciousncss  of  the  Arabian  Science,  which  speculat- 
ing Christians  had  displayed.  Aquinas  more  parti- 
cularly. as  the  less  addicted  to  physical  inquiry,  tended 
to  give  right  views  of  the  nature  of  Aristotle’s  Philoso- 
phy, and  by  his  exposition  of  it  to  establish  it  in  the 
Church,  and  thus  restore  that  original  Eclectic  Philosophy 
of  which  Boethius  had  set  the  example  to  the  Latins. 

At  first  then,  we  should  observe,  when  Aristotle  was  ItnaortanM 
united  with  Plato  in  the  Church  system,  it  was  only  the  of  theTres- 
Logical  treatises  of  Aristotle  that  were  studied-  Of  these, 
that  entitled  The  Categories,  or  the  Preilica,  w as  the  chief  ''***®on**’ 
object  of  attention,  ami  soon  the  exclusive  one.  Logic, 
indeed,  being  studied  with  a view  td  polemics,  was  ne- 
cessarily very  imperfectly  studied.  The  elementary 


• Sou  legautur  ttbri  AruMelis  de  Melnphgsicd  ft  de  Solum/, 
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Biography.  theory  of  the  Science,  that  which  lays  the  foundation  of 
it  in  the  nature  ofLanguagc,  principally  attracted  notice. 
For  that  which  engaged  the  attention  of  controversialists 
was  the  extent  of  signification  of  terms,  the  differences  of 
the  several  notions  included  in  them,  and  their  exact  de- 
finition. This  was  the  kind  of  Science  chiefly  required  in 
order  to  Theological  disputation.  It  was  important  to  be 
able  to  defend  certain  expressions  in  the  enunciation  of 
doctrines,  or  to  exclude  others  brought  forward  by  the 
heretic, — to  remove  ulloged  consequences  by  distinc- 
tions,— and  to  state  in  explicit  terms  the  notions  em- 
braced in  any  particular  dogmatic  expression.  Hence 
we  find  that  portion  of  the  Organon  of  Aristotle,  which 
was  most  applicable  to  this  purpose,  principally,  or  rather 
exclusively,  studied  until  the  XHIth  Century.  Other 
Logical  Treatises  of  Aristotle  besides  the  Categories  ex- 
isted in  Latin  translations.  But  these,  as  John  of  Salis- 
bury, writing  in  the  Xllth  Century,  indignantly  com- 
plains, were  quite  disused  in  his  time  ;*  and  no  Logic 
was  tolerated  in  the  Schools,  but  such  as  was  conver- 
sant about  the  mere  technicalities  of  the  sterile  Art  then 
professed.  To  Mate  the  truth,  indeed,  Aristotle  himself, 
though  the  name  of  Aristotle  was  in  the  mouths  of  all 
the  reasoners  of  the  Middle  Age  as  that  of  the  great 
Master  of  their  Art,  was  absolutely  unknown  to  them. 
Abstracts  drawn  from  translations  and  comments  of  the 
IVth,  Vlh,  and  Villi  Centuries  had  superseded  the 
originals,  even  on  the  narrow  ground  to  which  his  Logical 
Science  had  been  reduced. 

Maturity  of  To  judge  then  of  the  true  internal  character  of  Scho* 
aamswam  ^aslic^m*  we  milst  T'ew  it  at  that  poiot  of  its  progress, 
Agufeui.  where  lb***  principles  which  presided  over  its  formation 
were  at  length  fully  developed ; at  the  period,  that  is  of 
Thomas  Aquinas,  who  is  eminently  the  Philosopher  of 
the  Schools,  the  creature  of  the  system  which  had  then 
obtained  its  full  strength.  We  sec  in  him,  that  acuteness 
which  the  polemical  spirit  had  fostered  in  the  Church  ; 
that  narrowness  which  the  limited  range  of  studies  had 
necessarily  engendered  ; that  servility  to  authority  which 
the  magisterial  power  of  the  Latin  Church  had  engraved 
on  the  mind  of  the  pious  votary  ; that  boldness  of  spe- 
culation at  the  same  time,  which  Philosophical  talents, 
pent  up  within  the  barriers  of  a technical  Logic  and 
Metaphysics,  would  naturally  acquire,  and  by  which  they 
would,  however  imperfectly,  assert  their  conscious  dig- 
nity and  vigour.  After  Aquinas  there  is  evidently  a 
decline  in  the  character  of  Scholasticism.  There  were 
not  wanting  men  of  considerable  power  of  mind  to  carry 
cm  the  system.  It  is  enough  to  mention  the  names  of 
John  Duns  Scotus  and  William  Ockam;  names  indeed 
WiUUm  wc^  n'f*h  forgotten  in  these  days,  particularly  in  this 
Ockam.  Country,  from  the  darkness  which  the  reformation  of 
Philosophy  and  Religion  has  spread  over  their  volumes, 
but  by  no  means  meriting  that  silence  into  which  they 
have  fallen.  Hooker  indeed  has  honoured  Scotus  with 
the  appellation  of 44  the  wittiest  of  the  School  Divines.”t 
But  Oe]|am  especially  ought  never  to  be  forgotten 
among  thtae  who  prepared  the  way  for  the  improved 
Science  of  the  X Vlhh  and  X VH I th  Centuries  ; as  having 
inculcated  by  his  Logical  theory  the  unjustly  vilified 
doctrine  of  the  Nomiualists,  and  so  far  led  men  from 
that  exclusive  devotion  to  mere  abstractions  which 
Scholasticism  had  taught,  to  look  also  to  experience  for 
information  and  science.  But  in  depicting  the  form  of 

• Mftaiogicm,  lib.  lii.  e.  *>,  p.  ft59, 
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Scholasticism,  we  must  pronounce  both  these  eminent  men  Thnmaa 
far  inferior  to  Aquinas,  as  representatives  of  its  genuine  M0*04** 
features  at  its  maturity.  They  present  its  features  rather 
under  distortion  ami  caricature  ; the  less  graceful  charac- 
teristics being  magnified  to  an  undue  proportion, though 
but  slightly  varied  from  the  original  outlines.  In  them 
and  in  the  later  Schoolmen  generally,  down  to  the  period 
of  the  Refui  motion,  there  :s  more  of  the  parade  of  Logic,  a 
more  formal  enumeration  uf  arguments,  a more  burthen- 
some  importunity  of  syfogfang,  with  less  of  the  philoso- 
phical power  of  arrangement  an  u distribut  ion  of  the  m bject 
discussed.  The  dryness  again  inseparable  from  the  Scho- 
lastic method  is  carried  to  excess  in  die  later  writers ; und 
perspicuity  of  style  is  altogether  neglected.  The  patient 
Schoolman  of  the  latter  Age,  plod*  bis  way  through  the. 
desert  sands  of  his  journey,  with  all  the  alacrity  of  a 
traveller  through  the  most  picturesque  country;  care- 
less, as  it  would  seem,  who  may  follow  him.  so  lie  may 
himself  reach  the  given  point.  The  same  faults  exist  in 
Aquinas:  but  in  him  they  arc  rendered  less  offensive  by 
his  greater  art  in  the  management  of  the  method  oi  dis- 
putation. It  is  not,  perhaps,  saying  tou  much,  to  give 

him  the  praise  of  even  exciting  interest  in  his  reader; 

no  small  merit,  when  we  think  of  the  intrinsic  repulslve- 
nesa  of  the  method  itself.  To  refer  more  particularly  to 
his  greatest  Work,  his  Sum  of  Theology,  the  admirable 
order  which  reigns  through  out  it.  the  regular  succession 
of  the  several  Questions  adduced  for  discussion,  nnd  the 
combination  of  the  mass  of  particulars  into  one  w hole, — 
certainly  impart  an  attractiveness  to  the  Work,  of  which, 
on  the  first  superficial  examination  of  its  contents,  it 
would  seem  utterly  incapable. 

These  remarks  should  be  extended,  on  the  other  side,  character 
to  the  immediate  predecessors  of  Aquinas,  Peter  Lorn-  of  Peter 
bard  and  Albert.  If  we  assign  to  Lombard  the  merit 
of  having  laid  the  literary  groundwork  of  Scholasticism 
by  his  Book  of  the  Sentence/ ; we  must  at  the  same 
time  deny  him  any  other  merit  in  the  comparison  with 
Aquinas.  Nothing  can  be  more  meagre  than  the  Work 
itself  in  point  of  thought.  This  absence,  indeer),  of  all 
purely  intellectual  merit  is  the  great  cause  of  that  Ecclesi- 
astical sanction  which  the  Book  of  the  Sentence • obtained. 

The  timidity  of  the  speculation  charmed  to  rest  the 
jealous  feeling  of  spiritual  authority:  and  with  some 
passing  slight  objections,  it  was  allowed  to  descend  into 
the  Schools  as  a manual  of  Orthodox  Theology.  It  thus 
gave  a license  for  Theological  speculation,  whilst  it  marked 
out  exactly  the  lists  within  which  the  Religious  tourna- 
ment should  be  held.  It  embodied  in  itself,  that  is, 
those  narrow,  exclusive  principles  on  which  the  system 
of  education  in  the  Latin  world  had  been  all  along  pro- 
ceeding ; reducing  them  to  these  two  general  ones  : first, 
that  no  authority  sanctioned  by  the  Church  should  be 
questioned ; secondly,  that  nothing  should  be  attempted 
to  be  established,  independently  of  those  authorities,  or 
which  could  not  be  reconciled  with  them.  The  discern  - 


ment  of  Lombard  appears  in  his  having  seized  the  spirit 
of  his  Age,  and  with  a prophetic  sagacity  laid  a founda- 
tion on  which  the  shrewder  genius  of  his  successors  in 
Scholasticism  might  build  securely.*  But  his  Work  is 
nothing  more  than  a rough  foundation  as  compared 
with  the  fabric  of  the  Summa  of  Aquinas. 

Nor  again  can  we  consider  the  Works  of  Albert,  Contract  of 
though  more  closely  resembling  those  of  Aquinas,  as  Albert  with 
presenting  an  equally  comprehensive  and  masterly  dis-  **V*D**' 
play  of  the  character  of  Scholasticism.  Albert  had  in 
view  rather  to  imitate  the  method  of  Aristotle,  following 
5 L 
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Biography.  throughout  the  Physical  Treatises,  supplying,  as  he  hiro- 
> self  nays,  parts  either  omitted  or  lost,  and  elucidating  by 

digressions  what  was  obscure  or  doubtful  in  the  Greek 
Pbi  lot-up  I km,*  IK  ;d!’L-t:ts  more  the  character  ol  the  Phi- 
losopher than  of  tbe  Theologian  ; ? I tough.  >«  theSehool- 
man,  as  we  shall  have  o&asion  to  rearark  more  particu- 
larly presently,  the  two  functions  were  almost  coincident, 
gain  Aquinas,  indeed,  they  are  completely.  Employment 
strictly  Ecclesiastical  was  uuco*£pua1  to  his  taste.  For 
n time  he  was  drawn  from  Philosophic  seclusion  to 
the  mure  busy  station  of  tiw  Ih.^iopric  of  Katisbon  : but 
a restless  hankering  a.Uer  his  loved  studies,  and  an  im* 
jtatience  of  the  detail™  official  duties,  very  soon  iuduced 
him  to  renounce  the  incompatible  charge.  His  devotiou 
In  Plis-ical  studio  c 'v •>  1 evident,  from  the  title  of 
Magician,  by  ..which  an  i pm  rani  and  superstitious  Age 
clniracterscd  ins  mysterious  operations  on  Nature. 
Alchytny  and  A - l ology  found  in  hituau  ardent  devotee  ; 
and rrtfeb  war.  the  repute  which  he  obtained  for  his  mystic 
science,  that,  in  fact,  he  is  more  known  ill  modern  times 
for  these  pursuits  than  for  his  Scholastic  disputatious.! 
Aquinas,  on  the  other  hand,  followed  the  proper  path  of 
the  Scholastic  Theologian  with  an  undivided  attention. 
He  regarded  the  attempt  to  explore  the  secrets  of  Nature 
with  a superstitious  drear! ; so  far  that,  on  seeing  the 
speaking  automaton  which  Ike  art  of  Albert  had  con- 
structed, in  a paroxysm  of  pious  horror  he  dashed  it  to 
pieces,  dissolving  the  demon-spell  to  which  he  attributed 
the  wonder. 

The  voice  of  fame,  indeed,  has  not  unreasonably  dis- 
criminated between  the  master  and  the  disciple,  iu 
awarding  to  the  one  the  title  of  the  Great,  expressive  of 
the  prodigy  of  his  Learning  and  Science  ; to  the  other, 
that  of  the  Saint,  and  the  Angelic,  characteristic  of  the 
devout,  theological  Philosopher. 

There  is  yet  another  important  circumstance  by 
which  Aquinas  is  distinguished,  not  only  from  Albert, 
but  from  ult  other  Scholastics.  There  is  more  of  the 
literary  spirit  about  him.  We  can  scarcely  call  it  Criti- 
cism : — for  the  Critical  Art  could  not  have  lived  in  such 
days,  when  examination  of  principles  was  forbidden  ground 
to  the  Religionist  and  the  Philosopher : — still  there  are 
attempts  at  Criticism  to  be  seen-iu  his  writing's.  He 
ventures  to  question  the  correctness  of  the  translation  of 
passages  of  Aristotle,  to  compare  different  versions, 
and  to  qualify  his  own  exposition  by  examination  of  con- 
flicting authorities.  But  we  see  nothing  of  this  in 
Albert,  who  ia  content  to  follow  his  text  with  an  unscru- 
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• Albert.  Mag.  Phytic,  lib.  i.  tract.  1.  tom.  zL  p.  1. 

! The  follow  ing  punago  from  Albert  sufficient^  testifies  to  his 
enthusiasm  in  Alchemy.  Having  spoken  of  hia  laborious  travel*, 
ami  the  unfair  its  lie  had  pursued  fur  ascertaining  the  truth  of  the 
Saence.  but  fas  a kmg  time  without  any  satisfactory  result ; be 
add*  : Ego  vero  non  detpemm,  quin  facer  em  laborer  ri  eipmttu  inf- 
niiat,  el  dr  loco  ad  locum  migrant  emm  tempore,  ac  medi- 

tmmr,  iwrf  (Ue*t  Avuena  i « htec  rot  etf,  quomodn  rtf  t el  it  mo n rot, 
foomodo  man  ft#  T Tandem  peroeverao*  ttudemdo,  mrditando,  lab o- 
ramdo  tn  open  hut  qjutdem,  qvoutqne  quod  qua  reborn  intern,  mm  ex 
med  tcirnUA,  ted  ex  Spin t mi  Saudi  gratia,  fade  quum  tapercut 
at  imte/ligorem,  quod  malum  pi  tuprrard,  ddigmtiui  vigitare  cerpi 
" deaudtomilmt  et  omUmutlmmbmt,  ootuhontbuo  el  dtoHUaiumdnu, 
orrahomibut,  d Oattinaliombut,  atque  cuagu/af  m mbtu  alchiuun,  el  m 
mullit  aim  labortbmi,  dome  imeni,  tote  fmdbilem  trantmutalianem 
m totem  el  lunam.  Albert.  Mag.  hlell.  dr  Alehim.  prtrfat. 

So  extensive  was  the  fame  of  Albert,  that  William'  of  Holland, 
passing  by  the  way  of  Cot©*™,  paid  * visit  to  the  ►rreat  Profwoe  of 
the  day.  On  this  ueesaton,  Albert  astooixltcd  his  Royal  visiter  bjr 
producing  in  the  depth  of  W iatur  from  the  garden  of  the  cloister 
the  flowers  and  falls  of  Spring.  The  anifidalskill  of  the  hot-huusa 
was  interpreted  as  an  evidence  of  Um  magic  art  of  the  Philosopher. 


puloua  and  smile  docility.  A lUU  greater  test  of  the  Thomas 
literary  spirit  of  Aquinas  is  given,  in  the  care  expended  Aquiau. 
by  him  on  a new  translation  of  Aristotle.  At  his  desire, 
a Dominican,  by  name  Henry  or  William  of  Brabant, 
mode  a new  translation  of  the  Treatises  of  Aristotle  from  Improved 
the  Greek  original*  Hitherto  the  versions  uwd  were 
principally  drawn,  not  immediately  from  the  Greek,  but  Arbtod*. 
indirectly  from  the  Arabic,  or  Hebrew,  or  Syriac,  or 
Persian  ; and  sometimes  from  versions  that  had  passed 
through  several  of  these  secondary  channels.  For  it  was 
but  a small  portion  of  the  Organon  that  Boethius  had 
translated,  and  in  thiscentury  many  Treatises  of  Aristotle, 
which,  if  not  unknown  before  among  the  Christians  of 
Ute  West,  had  at  any  rate  fallen  into  disuse,  were  brought 
into  tiie  Schools,  either  from  the  Arabians  of  Spain,  or 
directly  from  Constantinople  and  the  East.  Many  of 
these  were  brought  in  that  form,  in  which  the  successive 
tranfusion  from  Language  to  Language  only  imperfectly 
represented  the  sense  of  the  Philosopher.  It  argues  no 
little  vigour  of  mind  in  Aquinas  at  such  a time,  to  have 
provided  for  a more  genuine  acquaintance  with  the  Phi- 
losophy, which  was  destined  to  hold  a permanent  domi- 
nion in  the  Church  and  to  absorb  into  its  vortex  the  whole 
of  Christian  Theology.  By  some,  indeed,  the  work  of 
translation  has  been  attributed  to  Aquinas  himself.  But 
besides  the  express  testimonies  on  the  other  side,  there 
is  no  ground  to  think  that  he  was  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  Greek  Language.  References  to  Greek  words  occur 
in  his  writings:  but  these  are  evidently  drawn  from 
second-hand  authorities.  Indeed,  the  business  of  trails-  Imperfect 
latiun  may  be  regarded  as  properly  a professional  one. 

The  Philosopher  superintended  the  task ; whilst  the 
learned  Jew,  or  Saracen,  conversant  with  the  Greek,  the 
Latin,  and  the  Arabic  Languages,  was  engaged  iu  the 
actual  process  of  translation.  The  Christian  Philoso- 
pher resorting  to  Toledo,  had  the  Greek  text  interpreted 
to  him  in  the  vulgar  idiom,  the  Moorish,  or  Spanish 
Language  spoken  there  ; and  then  himself  rendered  Urn 
interpretation  so  given  into  Latin.!  The  new  transla- 
tions, indeed,  which  Aquinas  was  instrumental  in  pro- 
ducing, were  probably  little  more  tliau  collations  of  those 
already  extant,  with  a view  to  ascertain  their  variations; 
and  not  original  versions  founded  on  a simple  study  of 
the  origiual  Greek. 

In  setting  forth  then  a general  view  of  the  Philosophy 
of  Aquinas,  we  may  fairly  assume,  that  we  are  taking  a 
survey  of  Scholasticism  iu  its  most  general  form,  the 
proper  characteristic  of  its  nature,  independently  of  indi- 
vidual peculiarities  which  may  have  accidentally  modi- 
fied it  in  port.{ 


* Jl  Ubdouii  de  Brabantii  Or  dim t Prttdicalonmk  traaslmlil  out  not 
lihrot  AnitoleUt , de  (iretco  in  Latin  urn,  verbum  e verbo,  quJ  transit- 
ticne  oehofaret  adhue  AodiernA  dir  utimlmr  « tekolu  ad  tntfamliam 
8.  Thomot  de  Aquino  Dodoru.  And.  Anonym.  Chron.  Slav,  apud 
Lmdenhrog.  p.  XU6. 

Eodem  tmtrm  tempore , on  no  auiirwm  Vhritii  1271,  Henricut 
Brabant i nut,  Dominicanut,  rvgalu  D.  TAomt r,  e Grerto  in  lutguam 
Latinam,  de  verbo  ad  verbum,  iratufort  emmet  hbrot  Arulotctio, 

Alberto*  utut  ett  r etm  Iron*/ at  tone  quam  Bodhiunam  vacant.  Aren- 
tin.  Annul.  Umar.  lib.  vii.  c.  7. 

Jourdain,  llcch.  Crit.  our  C Age  et  1 On  gate  del  Trad,  Lot.  if  Ant- 
tote,  p.  2G6. 

f This  appears  to  hare  been  the  mode  in  which  Michael  Scot,  (ilia 
Albert,  alio,  more  known  for  Magic  than  for  Philosophy.  |*-rfoirned 
hist raualatiuna  of  Anatolic.  He  waa  at  Toledo,  engaged  m dun  ff  ork, 
iu  1217.  Christian  aludcnts  ti*ed  to  leaiu  at  Toledo  tin.-  aecrmvuncy 
of  the  Arabian*.  Sec  Jourdain,  Bech.  Crihqurt,  ice  p.  139  233. 

I Aqiiinnn  in  particularly  selected  by  Danle  to  represent  the  Phi- 
losophers of  the  Schools. 


THOMAS  AQUINAS.— THE  SCHOLASTIC  PHILOSOPHY. 
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In  examining  into  any  Philosophy,  there  are  two  lead- 
ing points  to  which  wo  naturally  advert . I.  the  sub- 
stance itself  of  the  Philosophy;  or  the  principle*  in  the 
different  departments  of  human  knowledge,  of  which  it 
actually  consists  : 2.  the  method  on  which  it  proceeds ; 
what  data  it  assumes,  and  in  what  order  it  applies 
these  for  the  construction  of  its  system. 

Now  in  the  Philosophy  of  the  Schoolmen  these  two 
points  of  view  meet  in  one.  We  have  shown  how  the 
founds  the  tncttiod  of  Aristotle  was  gradually  superinduced  on  the 
Swnriacw'1  e>t*wishc«l  Platonism  of  the  Church.  The  introduction 
plea  of  Phi-  of  powerful  nn  ally  was  the  means  of  revolutionizing 
losophy.  the  system  to  whose  aid  it  was  brought.  The  Philoso- 
phy so  constantly  engaged  in  the  field  with  the  heretical 
disputant,  obtained  a practical  ascendency  fou uded  on  its 
actual  services  in  the  emergencies  of  the  Faith.  Not  that 
we  are  to  suppose  that  Platonism  was  extinct  in  the 
Chorch,  even  when  the  Aristotelic  Philosophy  tri- 
umphed. This  would  be  to  mistake  the  true  character 
of  Scholasticism,  which,  as  we  have  pointed  ont,  never 
abandoned  its  first  attachment  to  the  Platonic  mysticism. 
But  Platonism  was  the  strong  under-current.  The  Aris- 
totciic  Philosophy  was  the  tide  that  llowed  on  the  sur- 
face, propelled  by  every  wind  and  storm  that  vexed  the 
Church. 

The  Aristotelic  Philosophy,  accordingly,  being  culti- 
vated only  as  a Science  of  defence,  and  consequently 
established  os  a logical  Philosophy,  what  was  in  its 
proper  nature  simply  a method  of  discussion,  became  in 
the  result  an  organ  of  investigation,  and  a Science  also 
of  the  first  principles  of  every  other  Science.  This  was 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  views  of  Aristotle  himself: 
for  the  great  service  rendered  by  him  to  the  cause  of 
Scientific  Truth,  was,  that  he  separated  Logic  from  the 
Metaphysics  with  which  it  hail  been  confounded  in  all 
former  systems.  But  the  Church  Philosophers,  cleaving 
to  the  original  misconceptions  of  the  Platonic  Schools, 
hron gilt  back  that  confusion,  and  perpetuated  it  in  their 
own  artificial  mode  of  philosophizing. 

The  Science  of  Logic,  leading  us  to  consider  the 
manner  in  which  general  principles  are  applied  to  the 
deduction  and  communication  of  knowledge,  is  apt  on 
that  account  to  give  the  delusive  idea  of  its  power  to 
interpret  the  secrets  of  Nature.  The  universality  of  the 
terms  of  Language  is  mistaken  for  the  generalization  of 
facts.  Because,  as  wc  may  explain  this  more  fully,  we 
discover  by  reasoning  from  words  as  the  signs  of  our 
ideas,  a vast  variety  of  particulara  involved  in  general 
notions,  (every  argument  being  in  fact  a deduction  of 
some  particular  out  of  a more  general  principle,)  wc 
seem  to  have  occasion  only  to  study  the  abstract  ions  de- 
noted by  words,  to  obtain  a universal  Science.  Plato's 
Philosophy  carried  this  notion  to  the  utmost  point, 
stating  it  in  the  form  of  his  well-known  theory — that 
knowledge  is  nothing  but  reminiscence.  And  the  same 
theory  has  been  expressed  by  Mudems  under  a still 
more  paradoxical  form — that  Science  is  nothing  but  a 
Language  well  arranged.  The  most  abstract  ideas  be- 
come, according  to  such  a view,  the  moat  adequate  and 
true  conception*,. of  things  ns  comprehending  under  the 
most  scientific  form  the  infinite  variety  of  subordinate 
particulars,  finch  a Philosophy  resolves  itself  into  a 
system  of  Idealism.  By  realizing  the  mere  abstractions 
of  the  Mind,  and  at  once ‘converting  Metaphysical  Truth 
into  Physical,  and  Physical  into  Metaphysical,  it  results 
in  a refined  Materialism,  or  Idealism,  a system  iu  which 
Metaphysical  Truth  is  all  in  all. 
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Such  then,  iu  the  general  view  of  its  nature,  was  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Schools.  It  was  pure  Ideulism,  so 
far  as  Platonism  predominated  in  it:  it  was  Realism, 
so  far  as  the  Logical  or  peculiarly  Aristotelic  character 
pervaded  the  whole  system.  Idealism  describes  the 
system  itsell  as  to  the  nature  of  the  principles  on  which 
it  was  founded  ; Realism  describes  the  method  of  in- 
vestigation pursued,  the  action  of  those  Logical  processes 
by  which  it  explored  the  Truth.  We  may  characterise 
Scholasticism  truly,  by  at*  or  tlie  other  of  these  two  d«. 
signations,  according  as  we  look  to  its  internal  nature, 
or  to  its  Logical  method  of  profiling. 

The  Scholastic  Philosophy  is  the  only  system  in  which 
Idealism  and  Realism  have  completely  coincided.  Plato 
gave  the  name  indeed  of  Dialectic  to  the  Supreme 
Science : for  the  train  of  thought,  by  which  he  arrived 
at  his  theory  of  Ideas,  naturally  suggested  that  name  as 
the  designation  of  the  Scicnceofldeus.  But  still  the  Ideal 
or  Metaphysical  character  predominates  over  hW  whole 
Philosophy.  He  argues  strenuously,  but  as  if  argument, 
as  such , was  not  his  conceru;  as  if  he  wanted. only  to 
clear  away  by  discussion  tile  obstructions  of  the  human 
intellect,  and  to  present  the  realities  of  the  invisible 
world — tlie  “ Ideas’’  of  his  system — clearly  liefore  the 
eye  of  abstract  contemplation.  In  Aristotle  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  Realism,  especially  in  bis  Physical  Philo- 
sophy, which  is,  for  the  most  part,  an  assumed  .Science 
of  Nature,  deduced  from  the  abstractions  of  Language. 
At  tbe  same  time  his  geueral  views  are  entirely  adverse 
to  Idealism,  aud  no  Philosopher  of  antiquity  has  dis- 
played so  fully  throughout  his  writings  the  scientific 
value  of  experience  and  observation.  But  In  the  School- 
men, Idealism  mid  Realism  go  hand  in  hand.  In  them, 
there  is  no  proper,  direct  appeal  to  experience  ami  obser- 
vation. The  visihle  world  is  to  them  outy  a shadow  and 
type  of  tlie  Metaphysical ; a writing,  as  it  were,  in  cipher, 
to  be  rend  by  the  key  of  those  recondite  truths  which 
exist  in  the  secret  chambers  of  lh*  intellect.  But  their 
very  business  is  argumentation.  And  thus  conclusions, 
indicating  nothing  more  than  couneclious  of  thought  in 
the  mind,  are  continually  realized  in  their  mode  of  spe- 
culation ; applied,  that  is,  as  if  they  were  indications  of 
real  connections  in  Nature.  This  Idealism  and  this 
Realism  corre&[>ond  w itli  the  mystical  and  the  argumen- 
tative character,  which,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
were  combiued  iu  the  system. 

We  find,  indeed,  the  di  He  rent  Schoolmen,  especially 
after  tbe  X II I lb  Century,  distinguished  from  eaefi  other 
os  Nominalists  or  Realists.  The  Logical  question  which 
had  attracted  particular  notice  in  the  Xlth  Century,  re- 
specting the  nature  of  Universal*,  as  the  plira.se  then 
was,  or  as  to  the  existence  of  objects  corresponding  to 
the  general  Ideas  denoted  by  abstract  terms,  having  ticen 
silenced  for  a while  by  the  authority  of  Anselm  of  Can- 
terbury, was  again  agitated  with  renewed  vigour  in  the 
XIVth  Century,  and  from  that  time  ostensibly  divided 
the  Schools  into  the  two  great  parties  of  Nominalist* 
and  Realists.  These  two  classes  included  under  them  m 
great  variety  of  shades  of  opiuion ; of  which  wc  may 
state  the  two  extremes  to  be ; oti  the  one  hand,  the 
opinion  that  regarded  abstract  terms  as  mere  sounds ; on 
the  other  hand,  that  which  supposed  a Physical  Being 
corresponding  to  every  abstract  term.  Still  Nominalism, 
as  it  existed  in  the  Scholastic  Ages,  was  rather  a modifi- 
cation of  Realism,  or  the  exception  from  the  general 
system.  It  certainly  preluded  to  a more  liberal  method 
of  philosophizing : and  this  tendency  appears  to  have 
5l2 
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Biography,  been  foreseen,  though  indistinctly,  in  the  jealous  oppo- 
sition  which  it  excited.  But  the  Scholastic  Nominalists 
were  practically  Realists,  so  far  a9  they  pursued  the 
same  mode  of  establishing  truths  by  syllogistic  processes, 
as  those  who  were  Realists  in  theory.  Albert  and  Aqui- 
nas, to  whom  we  have  attributed  the  formation  of  the 
Scholastic  system,  were  avowed  Realists. 

Conceptual-  The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  an  intermediate  opinion, 
im  the  pre-  — that  denoted  in  modern  Philosophy  by  Conceptualism, 
Talent  doc-  the  t|,Wy  of  Locke,— ***  the  notion  most  generally 
m adopted  in  the  subject.  This  was  the  neutral  ground 
on  which  the  coutromtfBBts  on  each  side  seem  to  have 
retired  when  pressed  oy  argument  on  the  other.  The 
ambiguity  of  th^word  res,  from  its  extensive  applica- 
tion to  the  obj^tt*  of  thought  as  well  as  to  those  of 
sense,  gave  a facility  to  the  arguer  for  sliding  from  the 
notion  of  Physical  existence  to  Metaphysical,  and  again 
from  MeUtph>  nical  to  Physical.  An  abstraction  so  vague, 
indeed,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  hold  distinctly  in  the 
mind*  so  that  the  theorist  on  a question  in  which  this 
term  is  so  essentially  involved,  is  apt  to  be  led  astray 
even  in  the  processes  of  his  own  mind  in  forming  his 
view  of  the  subject.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
Scholastic  disputant  should  have  found  such  matter  of 


contained  the  elements  of  all  Truth  whatever  ; not  only  Tbotnaa 
in  matters  of  Religion, — in  whatconcerns  therelalions  of  Aquinas. 
Man  to  his  Creator, — but  generally,  in  every  depart-  '^■v— 
ment  of  human  speculation.  This  mistaken  notion  of 
revealed  Truth  was  engendered  mid  fostered  by  that 
Ideal  and  Logical  theory  of  the  nature  of  Science,  which 
they  had  adopted.  Had  they  simply  regarded  Science 
as  the  generalization  of  facts,  they  could  not  have  in- 
curred this  error  in  regard  to  revealed  Truth.  They  must 
then  have  seen  the  propriety  of  suffering  each  Science 
to  rest  on  its  proper  principles  obtained  from  the  study 
of  its  own  facts,  without  endeavouring  to  bring  all  to- 
gether within  the  limits  of  a universal  method.  But 
an  essentially  Logical  Philosophy  is  not  satisfied  with 
this  simple  Historical  method.  It  must  lay  down  its 
theorems  as  universals,  and  from  them  deduce  synthe- 
tically all  other  truths  as  necessary  Consequences  of 
these  first  principles.  In  that  case  only  would  the  re- 
quisitions of  d Logical  method  of  Philosophy  be  fully 
satisfied.  Hence  we  find  Aquinas  condemning  as  fake, 
whatever  maybe  found  in  any  other  Science  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  Theology.  And  we  know  from  the 
History  of  Philosophy,  how  extensively  such  a maxim  has 
operated  to  the  prejudice  of  scientific  Truth  : the  autho-- 


altercation  on  this  speculative  question. 

Importance  Nor  waB  question  by  any  means  so  trifling  as  wc 
cf  the  are  apt  to  suppose  it  at  this  day.  The  whole  system  of 
theory  of  Scholasticism  depending  on  abstract  general  notions, 
Universal*,  whatever  touched  the  character  of  these  first  principles 
of  the  Science,  affected  the  whole  nature  of  the  Science 
deduced  from  them.  It  raised  a question  whether  the 
speculative  Theology  so  deduced,  were  sound  or  not ; 
and  each  party  therefore  had  to  justify  his  view  on  this 
ground.  About  the  same  period  too,  or  rather  just 
before  the  agitation  of  the  question  concerning  Uni- 
vcrsals,  the  discussions  relative  to  the  presence  of 
Christ,  which  had  arisen  in  the  IXth  Century,  began 
to  be  revived.  And  these,  turning  principally  on  the 
notions  attached  to  the  words  really  and  truly,  were  in- 
timately connected  with  the  theory  of  general  no- 
tions. The  presence  of  Christ,  indeed,  in  the  Sacra- 
ment, as  asserted  in  the  speculations  of  the  Schools,  was 
that  of  the  ahstract  nature  of  Christ : the  divinity  and 
manhood  conjoined  in  His  person  being  regarded  as  that 
real  Being,  which,  truly  existing  in  itself,  was  capable  of 
communicating  itself  to  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine,  and 
of  being  thus  infinitely  multiplied  and  infinitely  present 
without  multiplication  of  its  own  essence.  So  that 
any  queslion  as  to  the  nature  of  abstract  existences 
was  a question  also  bearing  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharist. 

Theology  The  mixed  character  of  Scholasticism  developes 
become*  the  Itself  to  our  view  more  fully,  when  we  look  closely  into 
Universal  its  internal  nature.  A universal  A priori  system  of 
Sc'eoce'  speculative  Truth  would  be  the  natural  produce  of  such  a 
combination  ; or  in  other  words,  a Theological  Philo- 
sophy. comprehending  in  it  all  knowledge.  Consistently 
to  follow  out  such  a method  of  philosophizing,  there 
could  be  no  pause  to  the  speculatist,  until  he  had  reached 
, the  fountain  of  all  Truth,  and  seized  the  primary  prin- 

ciples existing  in  the  mind  of  the  Deity  himself.  The 
Schoolmen,  indeed,  as  disciples  of  Christianity,  felt  them- 
selves bound  by  the  double  tie  of  Religion  and  Church- 
authority,  to  uphold  that  divine  knowledge,  which  the 
Scriptures  and  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  hod  delivered, 
as  the  ultimate  highest  knowledge  of  Man.  They 
thought  it  necessary  therefore  to  allow,  that  in  tkic  were 


rities  of  the  Latin  Church  having  constantly  opposed 
ail  improvements  in  Natural  Science,  from  the  fear  of 
contradicting  some  doctrine  of  Theology.* 

The  later  Platonists  had  prepared  the  wny  for  this  Union  of 
universal  Theological  Scicncciti  assigning  to  the  “Ideas"  the  Theory 
of  their  masters  theory  a locality  in  the  Divine  mind.  °f 
But  a difficulty  arose  to  the  Schoolmen,  as  the  disciples 
of  Aristotle,  in  reconciling  this  tenet  of  the  new  Plato-  ponu> 
nisin  with  Aristotle's  disavowal  of  the  Idea!  theory.  The 
Eclectic  method  of  Philosophy,  established  by  the  la- 
bours of  Boethius  in  the  Latin  Church,  provided  a solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty,  in  the  introduction  of  Aristotle’* 
physical  theory  of  Matter  and  Form.  Under  these  two 
terms  Aristotle  had  classed  all  the  principles  which  re- 
spect the  Physical  constitution  of  bodies  : Matter  de- 
noting all  that  constitutes  them  Physical  Beings  simply; 
all  those  properties  by  which  they  affect  the  senses,  or 
display  to  our  observation  changes  in  their  composition  : 

Form  denoting  whatever  distinguishes  them  as  belonging 
to  different  classes  of  being.  Both  these  terms  were 
of  Logical  origin  ; being,  in  truth,  heads  of  classification 
under  which  the  Mind  ranges  its  first  rough  observa- 
tions on  Nature.  The  notions  of  Matter  and  Form 
were  therefore  readily  incorporated  into  a Logical  Phi- 
losophy. By  an  extension  of  the  terms,  which  Aristotle'* 
authority  by  no  means  warranted,  they  were  applied  by 
his  expositors  universally.  As  it  was  apparent  of  every 
subject  of  consideration,  that  it  had  certain  points  of  agree- 
ment with  others,  and  also  certain  peculiarities,  or  point* 
of  difference ; it  was  concluded,  that  these  Logical  ar- 
rangements might  he  applied  to  every  subject  indiscri- 
minately. And  thus  the  Schools  resounded  throughout 

* Wttuent  the  persecutions  of  Roger  Bacon  and  of  Galileo. 

The  instance  which  has  been  often  cited,  of  the  declaration  of  the 
Jesuits  in  their  edition  of  Newton's  rn*np><>,  that  they  HM 
the  motion  of  the  Earth  in  order  to  the  demonstrations,  but  com- 
ply at  the  same  time  with  the  Papal  decrees  against  its  motion,  is  in 
Itself  enough  to  illustrate  the  point  Their  words  am  : AnrtMM 
tm  hoc  terlio  /tiro  lettnru  motet  hypathenm  auumil.  Amtaen  propo~ 
ti/toi rri  at  iter  eerpticmri  iron  polental , mi  eadem  qwque  facta  Aypo- 
tAen.  Himc  atienam  Cvacii  nrmut  ytrere  perutmnm.  Grternm  tain 
a tumnnit  Ponti/cibue  centra  let  lane  mvlum  uceretie  no*  obteyui 
pro/tiemwr.  turn.  ill.  ed.  1742. 
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Biography,  with  the  technical  language of  matter and  form.  Had  these 
■Wv-^  notions  been  restricted  to  their  true  meaning  as  subtile 
abstractions  of  the  Mind  ; as  practical  analyses  performed 
by  the  Mind  for  its  own  direction  in  the  general  survey 
of  Nature ; it  might  have  been  well:  though  little  benefit 
to  the  purpose  of  sound  Philosophy  could  have  resulted 
from  their  adoption.  But  the  mischief  was,  that  they 
were  taken  into  the  Scholastic  system,  as  expressions 
denoting  Physical  constituents  in  the  different  subjects 
to  which  they  were  applied.  Every  thing  was  consi- 
dered as  made  up  of  Matter  and  Form  ; as  consisting  of 
something  out  of  which  it  was  made,  and  of  something 
by  which  it  was  made  what  it  actually  was.  Then  it 
came  further  to  lie  supposed,  that  these  two  constituents 
of  things  might  exist  separably  frutn  each  other:  and 
the  ingenuity  of  a subtile  Philosophy  was  exercised  in 
giving  a history  of  their  conjunction  ; or  in  explaining 
how  things  came  to  exist  as  they  actually  are,  by  the 
descent  of  Forms  into  Matter.  So  that,  these  principles 
of  a perverted  Aristutelic  Philosophy  being  adopted,  the 
proper  order  of  philosophical  inquiry  was  reversed.  In  the 
Scholastic  system,  the  object  was,  not  to  rise  from  indi- 
viduals to  general  principles,  but  to  descend  from  the 
p highest  abstractions  to  individual  beings.  The  only  cer- 
tain real  existences  given  in  the  system,  were  the  natures 
of  Matter  and  Form.  The  problem  then  was,  to  find  the 
principle  of  individuation : to  show  how  these  infinite 
natures  were  circumscribed  and  limited  in  the  various 
individual  objects  which  the  sensible  universe  presents. 
Aceommo  But  Aristotle's  Physical  Philosophy  being  understood 
Arirtotuf’s  *n  Ms  manner,  the  difficulty  arising  from  his  rejection  of 
notion  of  lb*  Ideal  theory'  was  easily  evaded.  It  was  only  to  call 
flue  Deity,  these  Ideas  by  the  name  of  Forms;  and  the  objection- 
able port  of  the  theory  was  then  removed.  For  Aris- 
totle had  only  argued  against  the  separate  sole  exist- 
ence of  Ideas,  as  a philosophical  account  of  all  actual 
individual  Beings.  He  had  said  nothing  to  exclude  the 
supposition  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  forms  of  things 
in  the  Divine  intellect,  or  rather  according  to  his  view 
of  the  Deity,  in  the  universal  energizing,  or  motive  prin- 
ciple of  Nature.  Indeed,  lie  might  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing invested  these  abstract  Forms  with  some  such  pre- 
existence,  in  assigning  them,  as  the  ultimate  end*,  to 
which  Nature  must  be  conceived  to  tend,  in  all  its  mani- 
fold operations  and  productions,  with  instiuctive,  unceas- 
ing effort. 

loeonsisi-  This  notion  of  the  Divine  principle,  evidently,  could  not 
^ be  embraced  by  a believer  in  Christianity.  Christianity  is 
wiUi  Chris*  *xPrcssly  opposed  to  it,  inasmuch  as  Christianity  reveals 
Kan.ty,  the  Deity  to  us  in  the  strictest  sense  as  a personal  agent, 
acting  on  and  controlling  by  His  will  the  course  of  Nature, 
not  identified  and  confounded  with  that  course.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  in  the  reception  of  Aristotle’s  Phi- 
losophy, to  modify  this  view  of  the  Divine  principle.  And 
this  was  effected  by  the  alliance  formed  with  the  more  pious 
theism  of  Plato.  The  incongruity  of  the  alliance  was 
indeed  continually  appearing  to  view.  Some  following 
too  closely  the  language  of  Aristotle  would  relapse  into 
notions  of  Pantheism,  attributing  to  Nature  itself  an 
Instinctive  divine  vitality  ; others,  again,  would  reduce 
the  whole  of  Nature  to  mere  phuutoin  and  shudow, 
asserting  in  pure  Idealism  Lhe  sole  real  existence  of  the 
Divine  Being. 

Thus,  however,  wete  the  Platonic  Ideas  re-instated  in 
their  empire  over  the  realms  of  Philosophy.  A basis, 
accordingly,  was  laid  for  a Theological  interpretation  of 
Nature,  (if  interpretation  may  be  said  of  a system  which 


was  only  a string  of  mental  anticipations,)  and  at  the  Thomas 
same  time  for  rationalizing  the  truths  of  Revelation.  Aquinas. 

The  manner  in  which  the  profane  Sciences  were  Tv-"'w* 
brought  into  the  service  of  Christian  Theology,  and  scn.^** 
blended  with  it  in  one  system,  is  u point  particu-  *tudu*l  aa 
larty  to  be  noticed.  The  confusion  itself  was  drawn  instruments 
from  Platonism  : so  also  Platonism  furnished  the  mys-  of  Th«o- 
terious  links  between  the  worlds  of  Reason  and  of  Reve-  MW* 
lation.  As  the  Ideas  of  the  purely  intellectual  region 
were  assumed  to  be  the  primary  elements  of  all  Truth, — 
the  principles  from  which  the  constitution  and  order  of 
the  sensible  universe  were  derived, — they  were  evidently 
to  be  explored  in  those  types  and  representations  of 
them  which  the  universe  presents  to  our  observation. 

Plato  hud  remarked  the  great  law  of  Association  in  the 
constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and  applied  it  to  the 
establishment  of  his  Ideal  theory.  From  the  observed 
fact,  that  oue  object  serves  to  suggest  to  the  Mind  a 
variety  of  other  objects,  he  concluded  that  the  whole  of 
Nature  was  to  be  regarded  as  an  instrument  of  sugges- 
tion; us  the  means  of  reviving  in  the  Mind  tht  invisible, 
recondite  truths  of  the  intellectual  world,  which  had  a 
more  real  existence,  according  to  his  theory,  ih&Q  the 
(low  ing  things  of  the  external  world  cognizable  by  the 
tenses.*  He  thus  bound  together  Physical  and  Meta- 
physical Truth ; and  led  the  philosophical  student  throygh 
die  con  rue  of  the  various  Sciences,  as  through  a neces-sayy 
initiation,  to  the  sublime  point,  where  the  purified  intel- 
lect should  ultimately  expand  itself  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  mysterious  Ideas.  Wc  may  remark,  that  his  attempt 
was,  in  fact,  to  merge  the  certainty  of  all  other  Truth  in  the 
evidence  of  consciousness;  and  to  counteract  the  method 
of  the  vulgar,  which  holds  no  other  Truth  so  real  as  that 
which  is  apparent  to  outward  observation.  The  Scho- 
lastic Theologians  proceeded  on  the  same  view.  They 
wished  to  exalt  the  spirituality  of  the  Christian  profes- 
sion above  the  grossness  of  worldly  pursuits;  and  there- 
fore sank  all  profane  Science  in  Theology.  In  Theo- 
logy was  the  reality  and  the  truth  of  Science  : all  other 
Science  was  instrumental  and  aubsidiary.  The  world  of 
sense  and  observation,  according  to  their  view,  lay  be- 
tween the  Divine  Mind  and  the  human.  The  Mind 
by  the  study  of  the  Forms  impressed  in  that  world,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  natural  Sciences,  penetrates  the  in- 
terposing mass ; and  thus  at  length,  rising  by  the  steps 
of  sublime  contemplation,  is  brought  more  immediately 
into  the  Divine  presence,  and  enabled  more  and  more  to 
sec  God  os  He  is. 

In  accomplishing  this  connection.  Theology  was  the  CnnWKjntal 
first  and  the  lust  of  the  links.  Theology  both  natural 
and  revealed  was  the  point  of  departure,  as  well  as  (lie  **ci«D«*. 
consummation  of  all  Science.  The  principles  of  Theo- 
logy were  assumed  as  those  by  which  each  Scieuce  was 
to  be  interpreted  and  ascertained.  The  dominion  of 
Ideas  was  carried  throughout.  Each  Science  had  its 
Metaphysical  basis;  not  being  founded  on  any  conclu- 
sions of  experience,  but  on  mental  abstractions,  or  defi- 
nitions of  its  terms.  This  is  particularly  evidenced  in 
Physics;  where  the  Scholastics  had  the  example  itself  of 
Aristotle  to  mislead  them,  and  to  increase  their  funda- 
mental misconception  of  the  nature  or  this  Science  in  par- 
ticular. Here  the  Theological  character  of  the  princi- 
ples assumed  is  apparent  at  the  first  view.  The  doc- 
trine of  final  causes  is  the  master  principle  of  tho 
whole  inquiry.  Instead  of  looking  at  phenomena,  and 

* See  the  Pk*J*. 
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Biography,  examining  thing*  in  themselves,  the  Schoolman,  follow- 
ing  Aristotle,  is  employed  in  considering  the  tendencies 
or  designs  of  Nature,  and  constructing  a hypothetical 
system  on  assumptions  of  what  is  best  and  most  perfect 
in  Nature.  The  whole  drift  of  his  inquiry  is  the  /idea, 
or  abstract  Form,  which  Nature  is  supposed  to  be  endea- 
vouring to  realize.  Thus,  therefore,  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
lofty  Science,  his  own  mind,  as  the  mirror  of  the  Divine, 
— the  philosophical  synopsis  of  all  that  exists  without  it 
in  the  universe, — becomes  the  only  field  of  study;  whilst 
he  neglects  that  actual  Form* which  things  present  to  ex- 
terna) observation,  as  acsroental,  and  unreal,  and  un- 
scientific. / 

To  examine,  hoyrfver,  more  particularly  into  tho 
influence  of  this  mode  of  philosophizing  on  the  different 
branches  of  Scieufee  ; we  will  proceed  first  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Theology  resulting  from  it. 

Speculative  As  in  the  ancient  Philosophy  there  was  on  exoteric 
muhii^d  and  esoteric  method  ; an  internal  instruction  addressed 
by  rtfuta-  10  the  speculative  disciple,  and  a popular  one  addressed 
tiona  of  to  the  general  hearer ; so  in  the  Philosophical  Theology 
Heresy.  erected  by  tins  Schoolmen,  we  find  a twofold  teaching 
adapted  to  corresponding  classes  in  the  Christian  Church. 
Though  the  habit  of  reasoning  on  the  truths  of  Religion 
had  been  formed  by  the  struggles  against  Heresy  and  Infi- 
delity, the  practice  itself  once  acquired  could  not  easily  be 
renounced;  and  a morbid  taste  for  abstract  speculation 
outlived  the  occasion*)  by  which  it  was  engendered. 
The  continued  conflicts,  indeed,  with  disputatious 
Theologians,  involved  the  Orthodox  in  such  a mass  of 
technical  doctrines, — of  decisions  accumulated  upon 
decisions, — that  the  business  of  ratiocination  became  in- 
dispensable to  the  Churchman  of  the  Middle  Age. 
What  may  be  called  an  excess  of  legislation  in  matters 
of  doctrine  had  taken  place,  through  the  mistaken  notion 
on  which  Divines  had  acted,  that  every  variation  of 
opinion  required  to  be  ruled  by  the  coercive  judgment 
of  the  Kcclesiaatical  power.  This  state  of  things  naturally 
led  to  the  creation  of  a class  of  expositors  ami  commen- 
tators, who  should  maintain  the  consistency  of  this  vast 
accumulation  of  decisions,— bring  to  light  what  was 
obscure, — defend  what  was  ambiguous  from  the  perverse 
constructions  of  the  Heretic.  For  this  state  of  things, 
instead  of  resting  at  any  given  point,  constantly  worked 
its  own  aggravation.  Repeated  declarations  on  con- 
troverted statements  of  the  Religious  Truth,  only  opened 
a larger  frontier  to  hostile  invasion.  With  the  conquests 
of  Orthodoxy  increased  also  its  points  of  attack  from 
Heresy  : and  thus  a more  complex  system  ot  speculative 
defence  was  necessarily  organized ; und  all  the  outposts 
of  doctrine  were  fortified  and  guarded  with  the  subtile 
arms  of  orthodox  Metaphysics.  It  is  the  collection, 
then,  and  systematic  arrangement  of  these  several  points 
of  debate, — these  multiplied  decisions  of  the  Church 
authorities, — that  properly  constitutes  the  Scholastic 
Theology.  The  Logical  Philosophy  of  the  Schools  was 
the  cementing  principle — that  which  gave  unity  and 
symmetry  to  the  chaotic  asoemblnge.  Hut  by  Ibis  ela- 
borate process,  this  ceaseless  deposition  of  matter  of 
epecoiatioii  by  the  active  current  of  controversy,  a pile 
oi  Religious  doctrine  rose  to  view  by  the  side  of  the 
Scriptural  Truth — -u  new  land,  like  the  Delta  of  the  Nile, 
the  creation  itself  of  the  busy  stream,  which  had  been 
constantly  flowing,  ami  accumulating  soil  in  its  course. 
Ami,  like  that  artificial  land,  it  urns  the  ground  on  which 
Priestcraft  anti  Superstition  fixed  their  peculiar  abode; 
where  a speculative  Fancy  erected  the  shrines  and  altars 


of  it*  Idols;  and  whence,  as  from  their  proper  home,  tho  Tbcmss 
mystical  symbol*  of  Theological  doctrine  proceeded  to  Apia* 
diffuse  themselves  over  the  Western  world. 

To  judge  adequately  of  the  nature  of  this  Theology,  Sketch  of 
we  have  only  to  take  a survey  of  the  celebrated  Humma  ‘h«  Summa 
of  Aquinas.  We  have  there  a complete  Science  ofofAquiass. 
Theology,  sketched  in  all  its  parts  by  a master-hand ; 
the  genius,  ns  it  were,  of  Scholasticism  embodied  by  the 
mighty  Magician,  whose  call  it  was  forced  to  obey.  He 
did  not  live,  indeed,  to  work  out  all  the  parts  of  his 
system  ; but  he  had  east  the  whole  at  once  with  a vast- 
ness and  a minuteness  of  design,  which  more  reminds 
one  of  the  great  Philosopher  himself,  whose  principles 
he  undertook  to  expound,  than  of  any  other  writer. 

There  is,  at  least,  the  same  endeavour  shown,  to 
grasp  the  subject  in  all  its  hearings,  snd  to  leave  no 
region  of  it  undistributed  or  unoccupied,  that  we  find  in 
tho  most  elaborate  Treatises  of  Aristotle. 

The  Work  is  divided  into  three  great  Parts  : 1.  the  Threefold 
Natural ; 2.  the  Moral ; 3.  the  Sacramental.  The  division  of 
first,  being  a speculation  concerning  the  nature  Gf  the  .Swum 
things,  lays  down  and  discusses  the  principles  of  the 
Divine  Being,  from  which  hangs  the  golden  chain  of 
Physical  and  Moral  Truth  in  perpetual  series.  “We  ^ 
have  considered,"  he  says,  in  his  Prologue,  “ that 
novices  in  this  doctrine  are  greatly  impeded,  in  conse- 
quence of  what  has  been  written  by  dilferent  persons  ; 
partly,  indeed,  011  account  of  the  multiplication  of  useless 
questions,  articles,  and  arguments,  partly,  also,  because 
the  things  necessary  for  such  to  know,  are  not  delivered 
according  to  the  order  of  discipline,  but  according  to 
what  the  exposition  of  hook*  required,  or  as  the  occasion 
for  disputing  presented  itself;  partly,  indeed,  because 
their  frequent  repetition  generated  both  disgust  and 
confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  hearers.  Studying, 
therefore,  to  avoid  these  faults  and  others  of  the  like 
kind,  we  will  endeavour,  in  confidence  of  Divine  aid, 
briefly  ami  luminously  to  pursue,  to  the  extent  that  the 
matter  will  permit,  what  belongs  to  sacred  doctrine.” 

He  proceeds,  accordingly,  to  point  out  the  scientific  PrimaPart. 
nature  of  Christian  Theology,  that  it  is  strictly  a Science 
capable  of  being  argumentatively  established,  and 
resting  on  certain  assumptions,  themselves  founded  in 
the  Divine  knowledge,  and  communicated  to  Man  by 
Revelation.  The  questions  discussed  in  thia  part  respect 
the  existence  and  attributes  of  (iod,  the  nature  of  Hia 
intelligence  and  will,  Hi*  providence  and  predesti- 
nation, the  Trinity  in  Unity.  From  these  he  proceeds 
to  the  Divine  effects  manifested  in  the  works  of  Creation, 
in  the  existence  of  Angels,  in  the  material  world,  and 
in  the  human  Being;  dilating  more  especially  on  tho 
subject  of  Man’s  nature,  anti  interweaving  a mass  of 
Metaphysical  discussion  concerning  the  soul  and  its 
faculties,  its  connection  with  the  body,  and  the  primitive 
condition  of  Man  in  Paradise. 

The  Second  Part  is  divided  into  two  ; which  are  com-  Pnma  Se> 
roonly  distinguished  under  the  titles  of  the  Pnma  Se~  c • 
winder  and  the  Hecunda  Htcundte.  The  first  °l  these 
enters  more  immediately  and  strictly  on  the  examination 
of  the  nature  of  Man.  The  nature  of  Man  has  been 
considered,  indeed,  in  the  first  part,  but  under  a dif- 
ferent point  of  view;  as  it  is  invoked  in  the  history  of 
the  Divine  operations.  Here  Man  is  viewed  as  lie  is  a 
complex  system  in  himself,  having  in  himself  a principle 
of  operation.  The  former  Part  considered  Man  as  he  is 
a Physical  Being,  the  creation  of  the  Divine  hand  ; the 
Prima  Secttndat  regards  him  under  the  aspect  of  a 
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Uiojrrmph}  . Moral  and  Intellectual  agent  Aquinas  here  takes  a sttr- 
ff  v of  the  principles  of  human  nature  as  they  are  exem- 
plified in  human  sentiments  and  actions.  Having  in  the 
outset  examined  how  Man  is  naturally  impelled  to 
action,  in  the  sequel  he  views  the  natural  principles  as 
they  ore  modified  by  the  operation  of  Divine  grace. 
In  discussing  these  subjects,  the  comparison  of  the 
state  of  Man  under  llie  systems  of  Nature  and  of  Grace, 
and  the  doctrines  consequently  of  Free  Will,  Original 
Sin,  aud  Justification,  come  to  be  considered.  The 
various  laws  also  given  for  the  guidance  of  Man  are 
minutely  examined  in  this  department  of  the  inquiry.* 
The  Secunda  SccuntUe  takes  up  the  great  Mora)  ar- 
gument, where  the  former  part  had  left  it,  and  discusses 
the  several  Virtues  in  detail.  The  former  part  had 
examined  the  principles  of  human  action  under  their 
most  general  form : this  Part  considers  them  as  they 
take  the  forms  of  particular  Virtues,  whether  under  the 
influence  of  Divine  Grace,  or  by  the  operation  of  Nature. 
The  Virtues  are  classed  according  to  the  threefold 
arraugeuicut,  which  be  found  already  received  in  the 
Church  ; as  they  are  Theological  or  Ethical,  Infused  or 
Acquired,  or  as  they  are  the  sevenfold  Gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit:  the  Theological  Virtues  being  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity;  the  Ethical,  the  four  cardinal  Virtues,  Justice, 
Prudence,  Fortitude,  Temperance.  This  portion  of  the 
Work  has  attracted  peculiar  notice  and  commendation 
as  a systematic  exposition  uf  Christian  Ethics.  And, 
certaiuly  for  the  copiousness,  of  its  matter,  the  connection 
of  the  points  of  discussion,  and  the  ingenuity  with  which 
the  Ethical  theories  uf  Aristotle  are  grafted  into  the 
Christian  Moral  system,  it  fully  merits  that  high  admi- 
ration which  successive  Ages  have  bestowed  on  it.  As 
for  originality  of  observation,  this,  of  course,  we  could 
not  expect  to  find  in  the  most  gifted  Schoolman.  But 
a close  examination  will  disdose  to  the  inquirer,  that 
Aquinas  has  occasionally  struck  out  thoughts,  which 
imply  a power  of  observation  superior  to  the  system 
within  which  he  had  restricted  himaelf. 

The  Third  Purt  is  devoted  to  the  doctrines  of  the  In- 
carnation and  the  Sacraments.  According  to  the 
Scholastic  Philosophy,  these  two  subjects  were  inti- 
mately connected.  The  theories  belonging  to  them 
were  brought  into  perfect  harmony.  For  since  the 
SucratnenLs  were  regarded  as  vital  influences  of  Grace 
descending  immediately  from  the  sacred  person  of 
Christ,  it  was  necesaury  for  the  unity  of  the  system,  that 
an  adequate  nation  should  be  settled  of  the  great  truth 
of  tlie  Incarnation.  The  traces  of  this  connection  are 
sufficiently  evident,  in  the  peculiar  importance  attached 
by  tlie  practice  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  the  particular 
Sacrament  of  tlie  Lord's  Supper.  This  importance  is 
derived  from  the  idea,  that  this  Sacrament  is  the  mystical 
conveyance  of  the  Passion  of  Christ,  that  the  act  of  con- 
aacratiou  briugB  down  to  the  consecrated  elements  the 
whole  virtue  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ.  Tlie  same 
wea  is  .extended  to  all  the  seven  Sacraments  of  tlie 
i j1 according  to  the  Scholastic  view  ; the 
ouly  difference  Iwing,  that  these  are  inferior  instruments 
of  Grace  ; they  arc  participations  of  Christ ; whereas  tin.* 
Eucharist  is  the  4 ubstancc  itself  of  Christ.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  union  of 
tno  divinity  end  humanity  iu  the  person  of  Christ 
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should  be  premised  and  fully  established,  in  order  that  Thomas 
the  Sacramental  virtue  should  be  represented  as  flowing  Aquinas, 
in  continuous  stream  from  Christ  to  His  mystical  body, 
the  Church. 

This  whole  Part,  indeed,  developes  with  the  utmost 
precision  the  complex  Philosophy  of  Expiation,  under 
the  representations  of  it  contained  in  the  doctrines  and  1 

ritual  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  latter  portion  of  it 
is  occupied  with  a comparison  of  the  two  leading  inodes 
of  life  suggested  by  Heathen  Philosophy  and  from  that 
adopted  into  Christianity,  the  life  of  Contemplation, 
and  the  life  of  Action;  and  in  showing,  according  to  the 
principles  of  Aristotle,  the  superiority  of  the  former,  or 
according  to  its  Christian  representation,  the  life  of 
Monastic  devotion. 

This  is  a general  outline  of  what  is  discussed  in  this  Close  cod* 
extraordinary  Work.  What  however  is  most  important  to  neetion  of 
observe  in  it,  is  the  connection  of  the  several  Parts  and 
questions  throughout  it.  To  observe  this,  is  to  seize  its  ttaSwone. 
proper  Scholastic  character.  Tlie  Deity  himself,  it  will  be 
perceived,  agreeably  to  what  we  have  already  stated  as  to 
tlie  general  nature  of  Scholasticism,  is  *the  point  of 
departure : and  Theology  consequently  furnishes  the 
principles,  on  which  the  whole  fabric  of  the  various 
Science  included  iu  the  Work  i«  rested.  All  the  other 
Sciences  are  strictly  treated  as  handmaids  and  auxi- 
liaries to  Theology.  They  are  employed  i list  rumen- 
tally,  as  the  means  of  disengaging,  if  we  may  so  ex- 
press it,  the  principles  of  tlie  Divine  Science,  from  the 
external  forms  in  which  they  are  involved, — whether 
these  forms  be  the  mysteries  of  Revelation  or  of  Nature, 

— and  presenting  them  as  pure  matter  of  intellectual 
perception  to  the  philosophic  mind.  All  other  Sciences, 
that  is,  served  only  as  a method  of  analysis, — as  a 
symbolical  Language,  analogous  to  that  of  Algebra,  by 
which  the  connections  of  Hecred  Truth  might  be  ascer- 
tained and  systematically  deduced.  Accordingly  a great 
part  of  the  discussion  is  occupied  in  perfecting  this 
symbolical  Language,  as  we  have  called  it ; in  showing, 
by  examination  of  doubts  and  difficulties  on  various 
points,  the  coherency  of  the  analytical  system  in  itself. 

This,  of  course,  was  required  in  such  a mode  of  phHo- 
sop  lazing ; just  as  a method  of  Algebra  must  cohere  in 
all  its  parts,  that  the  interpretations  of  its  symbols  may 
throughout  be  consistent. 

There  is  still,  however,  amidst  all  the  speculative  Real  Theo- 
raatter  with  which  this  Work  of  Aquinas  abounds,  * logical  ba- 
very  valuable  Theological  knowledge  to  be  extracted 
from  iL  It  brings  iulo  one  view  the  subtile  distinctions  C 

and  arguments,  which  Theologians  at  various  times  have  •ions, 
employed  to  maintain  their  peculiar  doctrines.  It  en- 
ables us  to  ascertain  the  precise  controversial  sense  of 
terms  in  Theology.  We  see  here  the  reasons  for  their 
introduction,  and  their  mutual  connections.  It  was,  in 
fact,  in  the  course  of  the  Scholastic  discussions,  and  by 
their  instrumentality,  that  the  exact  force  of  these  terms 
was  positively  fixed.  Previously,  their  sense  had  remained 
in  a fluctuating  state:  the  early  polemical  writer* 
having  varied  in  their  uae  of  them.  There  had  been,  at 
the  same  lime,  a constant  endeavour  to  reduce  the  use 
of  them  to  greater  exactness.  Now  at  length  in  the  pro- 
per age  of  Scholastic  Theology,  the  scheme  of  uniformity 
was  wrought  to  its  perfection.  A large  induction  of  in- 
stances was  brought  from  the  volumes  of  ancient  Pole- 
mics ; and  an  acute  Reason  was  exercised  upon  them,  in 
rejecting  differences  of  meaning,  and  selecting  the  points 
of  general  agreement.  In  this  office,  the  Scholastic 
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Biography-  Divines  have  shown  & real  philosophical  power  : and  to 
estimate  their  merits  properly,  we  must  contemplate 
them  under  this  point  of  view.  A study  of  Aquinas 
will  convince  ns,  that  he  was  not  a mere  compiler  of 
authorities,  or  a mere  Logician,  but  that  he  possessed  a 
true  perception  of  the  nature  of  Philosophy,  whilst  he 
was  cramped  by  the  fetters  of  an  artificial  method,  and 
was  compelled  to  exercise  that  pywer  within  the  narrow 
range  of  a technical  Theology v' 

futile  cha-  From  what  has  been  oImm)'  observed  on  the  sub- 

racterofthe  jcc^  jt  j8  j0  ^ expected  thd*  the  Physical  Philosophy  of 

2£“j“,K  ,fae  Schools  should  preset  nothing  but  a barren  waste 
' to  the  view.  Tber pn*  nothing  indeed  in  it  of  that 

animation  and  busies  which  the  Mind  expects  to  con- 
template  in  opciu^g  u volume  of  the  History  of  Nature. 
But  all  is  silcn^as  the  page  itself,  which  arrogantly  and 
vainly  attempt  to  tell  of  laws  unexplored  by  the  Phi- 
losopher, yldeas  of  power,  and  motion,  and  energy  are 
preaenteqlx  hue  us : but  it  is  only  in  the  little  labora- 
tory of  •the  Mind  itself  that  all  this  activity  of  Nature  is 
exhibited.  >Ve  seem  to  be  standing  by  as  spectators  of 
the  construction  of  the  fabric  of  the  universe  ; the  laws  by 
which  all  the  changes  of  the  natural  world  lake  place,  ap- 
pear to  be  subjected  to  our  survey:  but  we  find  the  whole 
system  only  a vast  illusion,  produced  by  the  dizzy  height 
to  which  we  have  been  carried.  The  speculation  taking 
its  outset  from  the  great  original  Causes  of  things  in  the 
Mind  of  the  Creator,  mocks  us  by  the  unreal  universality 
of  the  principles,  which  it  presents  to  us  as  solutions  of 
the  course  and  constitution  of  Nature.  As  theories  of 
the  creative  and  disposing  power  of  the  Divine  Author 
of  Nature,  these  principles  may  possess  a speculative 
truth  : they  may,  that  is,  be  just, comprehensive  views  of 
the  objects  of  the  natural  world,  as  they  admit  of  being 
mentally  analyzed  into  different  views  of  the  Divine 
agency.  But,  as  Bacon  observes,  of  the  whole  Scholastic 
method  of  anticipation,  '*  the  subtilty  of  Nature  far 
exceeds  the  subtilty  of  Sense  and  Intellect  and  these 
general  principles  accordingly,  specious  as  they  arc  in 
promise,  are  much  too  superficial  in  reality,  to  give  any 
sound  information  concerning  the  actual  processes  of 
Nature. 

Doctrine  of  Thus  the  Schoolmen,  following  Aristotle,  state  four 

four um-  universal  Causes  of  existing  tilings:  1.  the  Material; 

Causes.  Formal ; 3.  the  Efficient ; 4.  the  Final : the  Ma- 

terial Cause  being  supposed  to  be  that  common  substance 
or  nature,  out  of  which  things  are  made  ; the  Formal 
Cause,  that  by  which  one  object  is  made  to  differ  from 
others  produced  out  of  the  same  common  matter  ; the 
Efficicntor  Motive  Cause, that  which  originates  the  motion 
or  change  from  which  the  particular  thing  results ; the 
Final  Cause,  the  tendency,  or  end,  to  which  the  whole 
process  of  formation  has  reference,  and  in  which  it  is 
completed  and  perfected.  These  several  Causes  (as  we 
have  said  before  respecting  the  notions  of  Matter  and 
Form  in  particular)  are  evidently  nothing  more  than  cer- 
tain classifications,  the  mere  creations  of  the  Mind,  under 
which  it  arrange*  its  different  views  of  any  object  con- 
sidered as  a thing  produced.  They  are  so  many  differ- 
ent reasons  which  the  Mind  may  assign  for  the  exist- 
ence of  a thing;  and  the  aggregate  of  which  seems  to 
give  a full  account  of  its  being.  For  the  Material  Cause 
is  the  first  most  general  view  that  we  take  of  it;  that 
general  resemblance  according  to  which  we  class  it  with 
certain  other  objects.  The  Formal  Cause  is  a more  dis- 
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tinct  view  of  it,  exempting  it  from  that  vagueness  in  Thomas 
which  our  first  rough  classification  hod  left  it.  The  Aquinaa. 
Efficient  Cause  is  a still  further  limitation  of  it,  as  the 
effect  of  a given  power.  The  Final  Cause  again  brings 
it  still  more  within  the  grasp  of  the  Mind  by  assigning 
the  boundaries  to  which  it  is  tending,  and  beyond  which 
it  cannot  pass.  Now  all  these  Causes  or  reasons  may 
be  very  useful  to  us  topically* — as  principles  to  guide 
our  investigation  into  the  nature  of  any  object. — but  with- 
out experience  and  observation  they  are  utterly  fruitless. 

They  are  the  rules  by  w hich  our  observations  are  to  be 
conducted,  and  they  of  course  imply  that  these  observa- 
tions should  be  made.  The  Schoolmen,  however,  used 
their  Logical  rules  instead  of  observation,  and  set 
themselves  to  explain  how  each  object  in  Nature  was 
constructed  according  to  these  rules. 

The  doctrine  of  Contrarieties,  again,  which  the  School-  Boctrin®  of 
men  adopted  from  the  ancient  Physics,  as  an  explanation  ^optraric- 
of  the  changes  which  took  plaoe  in  the  natural  world, 
what  was  thi*  but  the  realizing  of  a principle  of  Logic, 
and  vainly  endeavouring  to  make  the  operations  of 
Nature  submit  to  a law  of  the  human  understanding? 

It  is  evident  that  there  are  certain  notions  which 
mutually  exclude  one  another ; that  the  same  thing,  for 
iustance,  cannot  be  hot  and  cold  at  the  same  moment; 
and  that  to  remove  the  one  idea  therefore  is  to  admit  the 
idea  of  the  other.  But  the  Schoolmen  applied  this  Logi- 
cal truth  to  Physical  existences.  They  gave  an  activity, 
that  is,  to  these  abstract  notions,  and  regarded  any  two 
Contraries,  as  principles  coming  and  departing  in  per- 
petual real  succession,  and  which,  by  their  presence  or 
their  absence,  constituted  Physical  bodies  what  they  are. 

With  this  doctrine  of  Contrarieties  the  ancient  Physics  Principles 
connected  the  principles  of  Transmutation  of  bodies,  of  of  Trus- 
Privation,  and  the  distinction  between  Potential  and 
Actual  heing.  These  several  principles,  as  flowing  out  n 
of  the  same  Logical  doctrine  of  Contrarieties,  were  readily 
taken  into  their  Physical  system  by  the  Logical  Philoso- 
phers of  the  Schools.  The  facility  with  which  the  Mind 
substitutes  one  notion  for  another,  end  varies  at  will  the 
forms  which  it  creates,  was  converted  into  a real  capacity 
of  transition  in  Nature  itself  from  one  form  of  Being 
into  another.  Hence  every  thing  in  Nature  was  conceived 
capable  of  being  changed  into  another ; the  same  com- 
mon matter  remaining  as  the  subject  of  the  alteration. 

And  thus  in  the  language  of  the  Schools  was  every  Q^^tioa 
thing  said  to  be  generated  or  corrupted, — the  transition  Cor- 
from  one  nature  into  another  being  the  generation  of  niption. 
that  which  resulted,  the  corruption  of  that  which  dis- 
appeared. Thus,  too,  the  motion  of  bodies  was  said  to  Doctrine  of 
be  of  three  kinds  : since  besides  locomotion,  the  changes  Motiou. 
which  occurred,  either  by  the  alteration  of  the  thing,  or 
by  its  growth  and  diminution,  were  included  under  the 
term  : Logical  distinctions  being  here  again  converted 
into  Physical  forces.  The  principle  of  Privation,  dearly 
part  of  the  same  Logical  analysis  by  which  the  notions 
foreign  to  any  subject  are  excluded  from  it,  underwent 
the  like  Physical  adaptation  ; the  qualities  mentally  ex- 
cluded by  any  particular  notion,  being  conceived  to  be 

* Take,  »or  example*,  the  familiar  instance  of  Harvey's  discovery  nf 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  from  an  application  ofthe  doctrine  of  Final 
Cause*.  By  appealing  to  the  principle  according  to  which  the  Mind 
views  an  object  in  its  ultimate  tendency/  or  earf,  he  was  led  to  consider 
whether  the  structure  of  the  valves  in  the  Wood- vessels  might  be  thus 
limited  aad  summed  up,  as  it  were,  in  a final  result : and  by  c/nerva- 
ti*n  on  them  according  to  this  principle,  discovered  the  fact  of  the  sir- 
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physically  removed  from  It,  when  the  thing  passed  from 
one  nature  into  another.  In  like  manner,  attributing 
to  every  tiling  a potential  and  an  actuul  being,  re- 
alized distinctions  which  exist  only  in  the  Mind:  the 
former  being  the  object,  as  it  may  be  supposed  to  exist 
in  that  capable  of  producing  it ; as  the  plant,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  seed  ; the  latter  being  the  production  into 
being,  of  that  which  before  only  existed  in  such  a capa- 
city or  power.  Upon  this  distinction,  indeed,  it  should 
be  observed,  the  Schoolmen,  closely  following  Aristotle, 
founded  their  philosophical  description  of  the  Deity  as 
“ pure  act.”  All  created  things  existed  at  one  time  in 
poicrr,  at  another  time  in  act . But  in  God,  in  whom 
nothing  is  antecedent,  nothing  consequent,  all  is  Action 
and  Energy  at  once. 

This  notion  of  the  Deity  as  “ Energy/*  or  “ Act/’  was 
the  connecting  principle  of  the  Theology  and  Physics 
of  the  Schools.  That  the  Deity  pervaded  all  things  as 
the  ultimate  Sovereign  Good,  which  all  things,  whether 
animate  or  inanimate,  desired  to  attain,  and  in  attaining 
which  the  perfection  of  each  consisted, — was  the  Theolo- 
gical point  of  view  in  their  system.  But  it  was  further 
required  to  exhibit  the  Deity,  ns  the  universal  Principle 
of  Motion,  as  the  origin  of  those  changes  which  were 
observed  in  the  world.  And  this  was  accomplished  by 
the  representation  of  him  under  the  notion  of  '*  pure  ope- 
ration," or  “ act.”  The  Divine  goodness  became  thus,  by 
the  realism  of  the  system,  a real  vital  power  impelling 
the  whole  course  of  Nature.  Regarded  as  an  unorigi- 
nated, ceaseless  energy,  it  presented  an  adequate  cause 
of  the  perpetuity  of  life,  and  motion,  and  production 
throughout  the  universe. 

In  noticing  the  general  character  of  the  Scholastic 
Theology  and  Physics,  we  have  brought  forward  the 
heaviest  charges  which  lie  against  the  system.  Ill  the 
Sciences  which  immediately  belong  to  the  Philosophy  of 
Human  Nature,  whether  in  those  purely  conversant  about 
the  intellect  or  the  heart,  wc  cannot  apply  the  same  cen- 
sure to  the  Scholastic  method  ; though  at  the  same  time 
we  cannot  give,  even  here,  unqualified  praise.  A great 
part  of  their  Metaphysics  was  mere  Ontology;  a Science, 
that  is,  of  the  abstract  nature  of  Being,  meagre  in  its 
pursuit  and  unfruitful  in  its  result.  For  they  did  not 
extend  the  term  Metaphysics,  according  to  modern 
usage,  to  the  Science  of  the  laws  of  the  human  Mind. 
The  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  Mind  was  included  by 
Aristotle,  and  other  ancient  Philosophers,  under  Phy- 
sics : and  the  Schoolmen  here,  as  in  other  respects,  fol- 
lowed the  arrangement  already  prescribed.  Nor  is 
there  indeed  any  fault  in  such  un  arrangement;  if  we 
understand  by  the  nature  of  the  Mind,  simply  the  laws 
of  its  operations,  as  unfolded  in  the  facts  of  conscious- 
ness and  observation.  And.  perhaps,  it  would  be  better 
if  the  Science  of  Metaphysics  were  restricted  to  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  laws  of  Thought  ; to  an  analysis,  that 
is,  of  the  various  notions  of  the  Mind.  In  this  view  of 
the  Science,  Lnnguage  becomes  the  great  medium  of 
observation  : since  Language  has  been  formed  by  that 
very  analysis  which  we  are  formally  pursuing  in  this 
method  of  Metaphysical  Science.  This  is  the  view  given 
in  the  Treatise  of  Aristotle,  to  which  modern  commen- 
tators have  assigned  the  name  of  The  Metaphysics ; and 
which  is  consequently  adopted  by  the  Schoolmen.  So 
far  as  this  restricted  view  of  the  Science  is  concerned, 
much  valuable  matter  is  to  be  collected  from  their  writ 
ings.  No  Philosophers  have  traced  with  such  pBtiencc, 
and  minute  exactness,  the  shades  by  which  the  Ideas  in- 
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volved  in  terms  of  Language  are  discriminated  from  each  Thom** 
other,  or  more  illustrated  that  secret  process  by  which  Aquinos. 
Ideas  are  combined  and  infinitely  diversified.  Their 
whole  Philosophy  indeed  bears  on  this  point.  But  their 
great  error  is,  as  we  have  throughout  endeavoured  to 
show,  that  they  have  carried  principles  of  this  Science 
into  other  Science*,  ar.d  by  a fallacious  Realism  have 
made  these  principle*  interpreters  of  external  nature. 

Further,  us  studying  Metaphysical  Science  by  the  Logic  enn- 
medium  of  Language,  they  were  led  to  overlook  the 
limits  which  separated  it  from  Logic.  Accordingly,  uhy*ir*H* 
though  they  have  displayed  a wonderful  practical  acute- 
ness as  Logicians,  they  have  by  no  means  excelled,  as 
scientific  expositors  of  Logical  Truth.  They  cultivated 
it  chiefly  in  subservience  to  Metaphysical  Truth,  and 
therefore  comparatively  neglected  the  treatment  of  that 
part  of  it  which  more  strictly  relates  lo  the  theory 
of  argument.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  they  had  pro- 
perly no  Logic  strictly  so  called.  Logic,  not  Wing  stu- 
died by  them  as  a Science  of  Language,  but  as  a method 
of  universal  discovery,  was  in  consequence  of  this  mis- 
application, stinted  of  its  due  proportion  us  s Science  of 
reasoning;  whilst  it  was,  preposterously  enlarged  in  its 
immediate  connexion  with  Metaphysics. 

In  Moral  Science  they  had  an  admirable  guide  in  the  important* 
Ethical  system  of  Aristotle.  The  extensive  and  accurate  of  Aristo- 
knowledgc  of  humun  nature  which  Aristotle  displays 
throughout  his  Moral  Treatises,  served  to  his  disciples  of 
the  Schools  instead  of  their  own  experience.  Otherwise, 
shut  out  as  they  were  from  the  general  intercourse  of 
mankind,  and  living  entirely  iti  the  secret  converse  of 
their  own  thoughts,  how  could  they  have  learned  the 
nature  of  human  actions  and  sentiments,  principles 
which  chiefly  depend  on  society  for  their  perfect  de- 
velopemcnt?  As  it  is,  they  have  merged  Sloral  Phi- 
losophy in  Theology,  by  connecting  the  rules  of  duty  with 
the  abstract  notion  of  the  Deity  regarded  as  the  Chief 
Good  of  Man.  Wc  feel,  indeed,  even  in  this  day,  the 
effect  of  this  confusion,  in  the  vague  opinions  commonly 
held  respecting  the  relation  of  Morality  to  Theology. 

But  the  case  was  here  as  in  their  Logic.  Their  practice 
was  superior  to  their  theory.  Whilst  they  constructed  Moral  The- 
ft system  of  Moral  Theology,  as  their  Ethical  science  ology. 
was  termed,  they  spoke  as  practical  Moralists  with  a 
wisdom  far  exceeding  the  stretch  of  their  technical  Phi- 
losophy. Much  of  this  practical  excellence  must  un- 
doubtedly be  attributed  to  the  clear  outlines  which 
Revelation  has  sketched  for  those  who  would  “ do 
justly  and  love  mercy,”  whilst  they  also  " walk  humbly 
with  their  God.”  Still  as  the  Scriptures  refrain  alto- 
gether from  Moral  theory  .simply  employing  the  popular 
language  on  Moral  subjects  to  express  their  precepts ; 
there  is  ample  room  for  the  Scriptural  Theologian  to 
construct  his  own  system  of  Ethics.  And  thus  have  Phi- 
losophers, in  some  instances,  at  the  same  time  thut  they 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  deviated 
widely  in  their  conclusions  from  the  practical  spirit  of 
Christianity.  This,  in  fact,  is  what  has  happened  in  the 
case  of  the  Schoolmen.  The  pursuit  of  the  principle  of 
the  Chief  Good, — the  Platonic  part  of  their  Ethical  doc- 
trine,— led  them  to  pluce  the  excellence  of  the  Christian 
life  in  an  estrangement  from  active  duties,  and  in  an  en- 
tire abstraction  of  the  thoughts  and  affections  from  all 
human  concerns.  Here  it  was  then,  that  the  Philosophy 
of  Aristotle  applied  a salutary  check,  and  prevented  the 
whole  system  of  Scholastic  Ethics  from  rushing  into  a 
theoretic  enthusiasm.  How  lur  it  acted  in  this  manner 
b m 
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may  be  judged  from  those  of  the  Schoolmen,  who, 
r indulging  a mystic  imagination,  felt  less  of  this  control. 
If  we  compare  Bona  ventura  with  Aquinas,  we  shall  see 
the  decided  superiority  of  the  Aristotclic  Moralist  over 
the  tender  enthusiast  of  the  Platonic  School. 

In  treating,  however,  these  different  Sciences  as  dis- 
tinct, we  have  done  so  only  by  way  of  illustration  of  the 
influence  of  the  Scholastic  method  on  the  great  lead- 
ing divisions  of  human  knowledge.  Strictly  to  speak, 
Scholasticism  was  in  itself  one  absorbing  Science,  in  which 
all  Sciences  were  confounded.  An  evidence  of  this  is, 
that  no  other  kinds  of  knowledge  were  pursued  by  the 
Scholastic  Philosopher,  except  those  which  admitted  of 
being  transfused  inUfthis  promiscuous,  technical  system. 
There  subsisted,  indeed,  a formal  division  of  the  Aids  into 
Grammar,  Loart\  and  Rhetoric,  Arithmetic,  Geometry, 
Astrnnoimymusic,  the  first  three  named  the  Tritium, 
the  four  laid  the  Quadiivium  : still  the  Arts  were  by  no 
means  cultivated  in  themselves,  when  Scholasticism  had 
once  taken  deep  root.  Its  dry  and  leafless  branches, 
spreading  out  with  unhappy  luxuriance,  withered  every 
thing  around  them  with  their  funereal  shade.  As  for 
Rhetoric,  considered  os  an  Art  of  eloquence  or  compo- 
sition, it  was  entirely  unknown.  An  importunate,  tech- 
nical Logic  occupied  every  place,  and  effectually  excluded 
by  its  presence,  any  expression  that  could  sirike  the 
imagination  or  interest  the  feelings.  For  it  is  not 
only  the  naked  framework  of  argument  which  is  pre- 
sented in  the  Scholastic  page.  There  is  an  eloquence  in 
the  mere  force  of  argument  harelv  stated,  without  the 
least  adjunct  of  recommendation  from  language.  But 
this  is  not  the  mode  in  which  the  Scholastic  argumenta- 
tion is  exhibited.  The  parade  of  the  syllogistic  process — 
the  anatomy  itself  of  argument — is  forced  on  our  notice. 
The  same  fundamental  error,  through  which  the  School- 
men applied  rules  of  investigation  to  the  solution  of  Phy- 
sical facts,  is  shown  in  their  application  of  the  technical 
principles  of  Logic.  The  syllogism,  which,  properly  con- 
sidered, is  nothing  more  than  a developement  of  the  latent 
process  in  every  argument,  becomes  in  their  hands  the 
method  of  communicating  knowledge,  and  the  instrument 
by  which  conviirtion  is  to  be  produced  ; not  the  mere 
analysis  of  an  operation  of  the  Mind.  The  office  of  Rhe- 
toric, of  course,  was  entirely  superseded  by  such  a method 
of  teaching.  There  was  no  room  left  for  arguments  ot 
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inducement, — for  enforcing  |iersuasion  by  appeals  to  the  Tlwma* 
intellectual  and  moral  principles  of  human  nature.  Aquinas. 
Nothing  could  odd  to  the  cogency  and  perspicuity  of  an 
instrument,  conceived  to  lie  so  efficacious  ami  infallible. 

The  marks,  indeed,  of  the  origin  of  the  Scholastic  Hi* Reason 
Philosophy,  accompany  it  throughout  in  its  develope-  the  only 
inent.  As  it  arose  in  the  struggles  of  Reason  against  an  rr*n«pi« 
imperious  authority,  so  Reason  is  throughout  the  prin-  “klrewctl. 
ciple  with  which  it  is  concerned,  and  which  alone  it 
endeavour*  to  satisfy.  It  had  not  for  its  object,  to  win 
men  to  the  Truth:  it  sought  only  to  justify  ami  secure 
an  obedience  to  which  the  unwilling  intellect  was  con- 
strained. 

Its  whole  tendency,  accordingly,  was  to  magnify  Reason  Infamc* 
against  the  principle  of  mere  authority.  And  on  this  of  the 
ucconnt  (though  the  assertion  may  seem  strange)  the  8c*“®J®en 
Schoolmen  must  undoubtedly  be  reckoned  among  the 
precursors  of  the  reformation  both  of  Religion  and  ofReligion 
Philosophy.  By  the  temerity  of  their  speculations,  an<l  Philo* 
they  inured  the  minds  of  men  to  think  boldly ; ami  ■■pky. 
they  raised  doubts  and  difficulties  which  sustained  the 
inquisitive  spirit,  until  nt  least  a better  day  should 
dawn  upon  its  efforts.  Unconscious  they  were  them- 
selves of  the  benefit,  which  was  slowly  and  painfully 
resulting  from  their  own  abortive  endeavours.  Blit 
what  they  were  in  themselves  was  merely  accidental, 
and  passed  away  with  them.  The  spirit  which  they 
had  nurtured,  survived  beyond  them,  to  fight  against 
the  system  within  which  it  had  grown  up;  as  the  system 
itself  hud  fought  against  the  arbitrary  authority  of  the 
Church,  within  whose  bosom  it  had  been  cherished. 

Thus  we  find  some  of  the  early  Schoolmen  strenuous 
opponents  of  the  usurpations  of  Rome : as  Robert 
Grossetele,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  the  Xlllth  Century, 
and  Ockam  in  the  XIVth.  A reaction,  indeed, 
took  place,  by  which  the  conclusions  of  the  Scholastic 
Theologians  were  expressly  affirmed  in  the  decrees  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  ; and  invested  with  that  perpe- 
tuity, which  the  dogmatist  of  that  communion  claim*  for 
its  authoritative  declarations.  This  curious  effect,  con- 
sequently, ha*  followed ; that  the  same  writers  live  as 
authorities  in  Theological  speculation  to  the  Roman 
Church,  who,  ns  the  advocates  of  Reason  against  the 
Church-system,  have  raised  up  its  most  formidable  anta- 
gonists, both  in  Religion  nnd  in  Philosophy. 


END  OP  VOL.  xi. 
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